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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, last 
January, with county officials from 16 
Western States in attendance, a midyear 
Workshop meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials was held in 

the county seat of Maricopa 
County, Ariz, On January 26, 1962, two 
Outstanding addresses were delivered at 
the Westward Ho Hotel which, as a 
former county treasurer and sheriff of 
that county, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

LONG-RANGE PHYSICAL PLANNING FOR 
CoMMUNITIES 
(By Donald W. Hutton, director, Maricopa 

County Planning and Zoning Depart- 

ment) 

It is a pleasure to participate in this con- 
ference. Specifically, my subject, “Long- 
Range Physical Planning for Communities,” 
will touch upon the problem of integrating 
Planning in larger communities with partic- 
War reference to planning activities in this 
county, 


During the past 20 years, I have particl- 
Pated in the preparation of plans for var- 
fous cities including comprehensive plans 
for St. Petersburg, Fla.; Oklahoma City, New 
Orleans, and Louisville, Ky. Since January 
1958, I have been director of the Maricopa 
County ‘and Zoning Department. 

In the time available, I will comment 
upon trends in Maricopa County, 
Major planning problems, and our approach 
to planning. 


GROWTH TRENDS 


A great deal has been published on growth 
trends in the United States and particularly 
in the Western States. For instance, accord- 
ing to the October 16, 1960, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, the total combined 
Population of the 16 States, including Alaska 
and Hawall, represented in the western re- 
Bional district, is expected to increase from 
80,698,000 persons in 1960 to 39,823,000 in 
1970; this amounts to an increase of 29.7 
Percent compared to an estimated future 
Bain of 168 percent for the Nation as a 
Whole during the same period. Arizona is 
expected to increase from 1,292,000 persons 
in 1960 to 1,898,000, or 46.9 percent, by 1970. 

Maricopa County increased from 186,193 
Persons in 1940 to 663,510 in 1960. This is 
an increase of 477,317 persons or more than 
250 percent over a span of 20 years. In a 
Study prepared for the city of Phoenix and 

copa County by western management 
Consultants, it has been estimated that the 
Population of Maricopa County will probably 
Teach 1,400,000 persons between 1975 and 
1980 if both national and local conditions 
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continue favorable to the county's growth. 
This may prove to be a conservative esti- 
mate as it is based upon employment pros- 
pects as projected. Projections based upon 
net migration to the county and of local 
birth and death rates produced estimates 
ranging from 1,500,000 persons to 2,400,000 
persons. 

In 1950, approximately 72 percent of the 
population of Maricopa County was located 
in urban areas as compared to an estimate 
of more than 90 percent today. 

The magnitude of total growth and ur- 
banization trends emphasizes the necessity 
for careful urban planning In order to an- 
ticipate the amount and location of future 
growth and the various physical facilities 
that will be needed such as major streets 
and highways, schools, parks, and the like. 
PURPOSE, AUTHORITY, AND SCOPE OF PLANNING 

The purpose of physical planning is to pro- 
vide a general guide for the orderly and eco- 
nomical growth of a community. A plan 
provides a framework within which all pri- 
vate and public construction materializes. 
Authority for planning is derived from State 
enabling legislation and local ordinances and 
resolutions thereunder. The scope of plan- 
ning generally includes all or most of the 
following subjects: studies relating to the 
economic potential, population, land use, 
major streets and highways, schools, parks 
and recreation areas, transit and transporta- 
tion, public buildings, housing, zoning, sub- 
division rules and regulations, capital ex- 
penditure programs, utilities such as water 
and sewers, and administration of the plan. 

The benefits to be obtained from a plan 
are of course dependent upon the adequacy 
of State enabling legislation, adequacy and 
scope of the plan, public understanding and 
support, and administrative understanding 
and support. If any of these elements are 

or deficient, planning suffers ac- 
cordingly. Since time does not permit full 
exploration of these various matters, I will 
pass quickly into a discussion of problems 
of integrating planning in larger communi- 
ties. 
PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATING PLANNING IN A 

METROPOLITAN COMPLEX 


The ideal unit for physically planning 
would be an area that is a single economic 
unit under a single governmental jurisdic- 
tion. However, in metropolitan complexes 
the economic unit embraces numerous gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions. Also, problems of 
government transcend corporate limit lines. 
This has given rise to various methods of 
approach such as consolidation of city and 
county functions, annexation, extraterri- 
torial control, creation of separate authori- 
ties for particular functions of government 
on an areawide basis, and various coopera- 
tive arrangements between local govern- 
ments. 

THE PLANNING APPROACH USED IN MARICOPA 
COUNTY 

Insofar as physical planning is concerned, 
we believe that cooperation between local 
governments Is a logical, practical, and effec- 
tive approach in Maricopa County. Unified 


planning is possible while at the same time 


local autonomy is preserved. 

In July 1958, the Phoenix City Council and 
the Maricopa County Board of Supervisors, 
upon the recommendation of their respec- 
tive planning commissions, provided for the 


establishment of an advance planning task 
force. This task force had as its mission 
the preparation of certain physical plans for 
the Phoenix urban area. Separate office fa- 
cilities were established for the advance 
planning group and it comprised staff mem- 
bers assigned by the two planning depart- 
ments, Subsequently, the advance planning 
task force cooperated very closely with west- 
ern management consultants, who were em- 
ployed to prepare an economic analysis for 
Phoenix and Maricopa County, and with 
Wilbur Smith & Associates, who were 
employed by the State, city, and county to 
plan a system of major streets and high- 
ways designed to serve the Phoenix urban 
area and Maricopa County. 

The advance planning task force prepared 
separate reports upon population and land 
use respectively, which reports have been 
given widespread distribution. Among 
other purposes, these reports served as a 
basis for the proposed major street and 
highway system, which has subsequently 
been adopted by the county and various 
cities and towns In the county. 


COUNTY PLANNING UNDERTAKEN FOR VARIOUS 
SMALLER INCORPORATED COMMUNITIES 


In addition to the joint advance planning 
work with the city of Phoenix, the services 
of the Maricopa County planning depart- 
ment were offered to incorporated communi- 
ties in the county on a matching fund basis 
under contractual arrangement whereby 
the county defrayed 50 percent of the cost 
of the work, and the community concerned 
defrayed 50 percent of the cost. Under this 
program, the county entered into p 
contracts with various communities includ- 
ing Buckeye, Scottsdale, Mesa, Chandler, 
and Gilbert. In addition, we have under- 
taken planning work for the Salt River and 
Gila River Indian Reservations, the unin- 
corporated area of Gila Bend, and the rela- 
tively new towns of Surprise, Youngtown, 
and Paradise Valley. 

Of interest is the fact that certain plan- 
ning proposals suggested for the little com- 
munity of Gilbert, Ariz., for westernization 
of its central business district have been 
carried out. Consequently, their business 
district now has a new appearance that is 
of considerable civic pride to the com- 
munity, Buckeye, Youngtown, Surprise, and 
Paradise Valley adopted zoning regulations 
that we prepared for them, and Youngtown 
and Paradise Valley adopted subdivision 
regulations we prepared. New zoning regu- 
lations prepared for Chandler and Scotts- 
dale are currently under advisement by 
those communities. At present we have 16 
incorporated cities and towns, and we have 
been or are presently preparing comprehen- 
sive physical plans or parts thereof for 
8 of these in addition to 2 Indian reservations 
and various unincorporated communities. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, I have touched upon popu- 
lation growth trends and their significance 
to planning; the purpose, authority, and 
general scope of physical planning; prob- 
lems of integrating planning in metropoli- 
tan complexes; the planning approach used 
in Maricopa County; and a brief summary 
of county planning undertaken for various 
communities in the county. 

The Maricopa County board of super- 
visors and county manager have long rec- 
ognized the need for sound planning and 
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are supporting county planning work by 
providing necessary budget appropriations 
and by helping in every possible way. The 
county highway department, health depart- 
ment, parks and recreation department work 
very closely with us in both day-to-day and 
long-range planning matters. Other de- 
partments, agencies, and officials assist in 
every way possible. We have a very active 
county planning commission and maximum 
credit is due the commission for the leader- 
ship and guidance that it provides. 

In closing, it has been a pleasure to par- 
ticipate in this conference. 
Maxgicopa CountTy’s DEVELOPMENT OF ITS 

OUTDOOR RECREATION NEEDS—A CASE 

History 


(By Kenneth J. Smithee, director, Maricopa 
County Parks and Recreation Department, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) 

In 1957 the Community Council of 
Phoenix, Ariz., a nonprofit, nonpolitical and 
community supported service agency, met 
with officials of Maricopa County and the 
city of Phoenix to discuss the need for a 
countywide park and recreation survey in 
order that recreation lands, facilities, and 
programs could be evaluated in terms of 
existing and projected needs. Since Mari- 
copa County's population is among the fast- 
est growing in the United States, the need 
for such a survey was apparent, particularly 
after the Bureau of Census released Maricopa 
County's population for 1960 as 663,510. A 
year later, January 1962, more than 667,000 
residents participated in the county’s Sabin 
Polio immunization program. As a result 
of these discussions, the National Recreation 
Association was selected by the community 
council to conduct the survey on a contrac- 
tual basis, with the cost of $14,000, excluding 
the expenses to the community council, 
being defrayed by Maricopa County and the 
city of Phoenix. 

Subsequently, a survey team from NRA, 
composed of G. Leslie Lynch, recreation 
planner; John J. Collier, Pacific-Southwest 
district representative; and Marian Preece, 
program specialist; in cooperation with the 
community council, established the admin- 
istrative plan for implementing the survey 
which involved over 500 people serving on 
various committees and subcommittees in 
areas concerned with programing, financing, 
planning, and so forth. As a result of the 
intense and diligent work put forth by these 
committees, several major objectives were 
outlined in the survey. 

The land sites committee recommended 
that top priority immediately be given to the 
acquisition of urban and nonurban park 
lands, especially those lands which could be 
acquired by lease from the Federal and State 
Governments. The committee recommended 
also that the full-time position of land ac- 
quisition agent be established by the county, 
so that the land acquisition program could 
be coordinated under one person. 

When the survey was completed in Feb- 
ruary 1958, the Maricopa County Parks & 
Recreation Commission unanimously recom- 
mended that the board of supervisors im- 
mediately file applications on four regional 
park sites, composed of desert and moun- 
tainous terrain, surrounding the projected 
urban area and totaling some 68,000 acres. 
Subsequently, within the year, two addi- 
tional large regional park sites were recom- 
mended to be acquired. Again the board of 
supervisors, being aware of the acute need 
for preserving these large sites, immediately 
filed the necessary applications. Five of the 
six sites applied for were located within a 
28-mile radius of downtown Phoenix. 

The previous policy of the Bureau of Land 
Management required governmental agen- 
cles to pay a leasing fee based on the ap- 
praised value of the land. The leases on the 
county regional park applications, if issued 
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on the former basis, would have resulted in 
a prohibitive leasing fee. The county con- 
tacted Bureau of Land Management officials, 
both personally and through written corre- 
spondence, urging that action be taken 
which would permit the leasing of Federal 
lands for public park and recreational pur- 
poses at a reasonable fee, and which would 
allow governmental agencies to expend lease 
rental savings on needed recreational im- 
provements, 

Subsequently, when Stewart L. Udall be- 
came Secretary of the Interior, one of the 
first actions he effected was to issue an ad- 
ministrative order which now allows gov- 
ernmental agencies to purchase Federal 
lands for park and recreational purposes for 
$2.50 an acre, or to lease lands at 25 cents 
per acre per year, Very shortly after this 
order was issued, the county received leases 
from the Arizona office of the Bureau of 
Land Management on the McDowell Moun- 
tain regional park site, a 17,648-acre site, 
located 15 miles northeast of Scottsdale, and 
on the 28,194-acre White Tank Mountain 
regional park, located 15 miles due west of 
Peoria. Soon thereafter, additional leases 
were issued on the Estrella Mountain re- 
gional park, an 18,574-acre site located 20 
miles southwest of Phoenix, and on the 
Usery Mountain regional park, a 3,048-acre 
site, located 15 miles northeast of Mesa; also 
1,326 acres of Federal land were leased to 
the county for the expansion of Lake Pleas- 
ant regional park. 

In addition, during 1961, the county ac- 
quired by lease assignment a 340-acre urban 
park site in rapidly expanding Paradise Val- 
ley on lands held by the State of Arizona, 
and also a 1,320-acre shooting range and 
recreation area, subleased from the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department. The afore- 
mentioned acreage, coupled with 442 acres 
of county-owned lands, totals 83,524 acres 
of park lands currently comprising the 
Maricopa County regional park system. 

Because the county has taken advantage 
of the Federal Government's policy of mak- 
ing such lands available for recreational 
purposes, the present and future citizens of 
Maricopa County are assured of one of the 
finest regional park systems in the country. 
The board of supervisors, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Land Management, as a 
matter of policy has continued hunting and 
fishing, grazing, and other compatible 
supervised uses to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, 

As might be expected, Maricopa County is 
purchasing a section of Federal land each 
year with the intention of eventually acquir- 
ing all the present leased lands in this man- 
ner. Under present regulations, a fee of $1 
per acre per year is charged to all govern- 
mental agencies leasing State lands for pub- 
lic purposes. Purchase of State lands by 
governmental agencies is prohibitive since, 
under present rules, the lands are sold at 
public auction to the highest bidder. At 
present Maricopa County expends $14,137 per 
year for leasing State lands, and $16,931 on 
Federal lands, making a total of $31,068 spent 
annually on leasing fees. With Maricopa 
County’s current population of 700,000 ex- 
pected to reach 2 million by 1980, the impor- 
tance of acquiring park land now is obvious. 

In reviewing various actions taken in the 
past 5 years which have resulted in Mari- 
copa County obtaining recreation leases on 
these regional park sites, it should be noted 
that close cooperation with various agencies 
was of prime importance. The Maricopa 
County Parks and Recreation Department 
has a close liaison with the Maricopa County 
Planning and Zoning Department and Com- 
mission, and thus is able to obtain projected 
population figures, growth patterns, highway 
systems and other pertinent information 
which have a very important bearing on the 
location of park areas. 
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Every subdivision plat which is filed with 
the county planning and zoning commis- 
sion is sent to the Parks and Recreation De- 
partment's land acquisition agent for his 
study, evaluation and recommendation of 
needed park sites. Four years ago, at the 
completion of the parks and recreation sur- 
vey, legislation was sought successfully 
passed which allows counties of the State 
to expend funds for recreational facllities 
on U.S. Forest Service lands. Because of the 
dynamic growth in Maricopa County and 
the increased use of these Forest Service 
recreation areas, the parks and recreation 
commission and the board of supervisors, 
believing that the county should help in 
solving this locally created problem, have 
budgeted nearly $50,000 during the past 3 
years for the construction of recreation fa- 
cilities at the confluence of the Salt and 
Verde Rivers and at Saguaro Lake. 

The parks and recreation commission, 
since its inception, has encouraged the de- 
velopment of recreation facilities on park 
lands by community groups. For example, 
nearly $100,000 worth of improvements have 
been made on the Estrella Mountain 18-hole 
golf course site during the past year and 
one-half, through the voluntary participa- 
tion of citizens, civic clubs, and service or- 
ganizations from the Avondale, Goodyear, 
Litchfield Park, Tolleson and Buckeye com- 
munities. 

Also presently, various affiliated clubs of 
the Arizona State Rifle and Pistol Associ- 
ation are voluntarily contributing time, 
money and materials to help complete the 
construction of the newly acquired Black 
Canyon Shooting and Recreation 
Area. When development of the range is 
completed, over 50 percent of the improve- 
ments will have been made in this manner. 

In summary, six ingredients have been 
necessary which have allowed the county to 
acquire the regional park system it has 
today: 

1. The preparation of a sound, comprehen- 
sive, long-range plan by a qualified agency 
such as the National Recreation Association. 

2. The participation of lay citizens and 
community leaders in the actual prepara- 
tion of the plan. 

3. A dedicated interest by the county 
parks and recreation commission in actively 
soliciting support for implementing the final 
survey recommendations. 

4. The establishment of a close liaison 
with the county planning and zoning de- 
partment and commission, which has in- 
sured sound, logical, long-range Planning. - 

5. An awareness by the county board of 
supervisors of the need for taking prompt 
action in filing applications on the recom- 
mended Federal and State sites for regional 
and urban parks. 

6. Participation of Bureau of Land Man- 
agement officials in an advisory capacity in 
the survey’s preparation, resulting in their 
understanding of the plan's objectives, and 
thus, how they could assist the local com- 
munity in implementing the survey recom- 
mendations. 

Why is outdoor recreation becoming such 
a problem? According to Marion Clauson, 
former Director the US. Bureau of Land 

ent and presently Director of 
Studies in Land Use and Management for 
Resources for the Future, there are four major 
reasons: 

1. The population of the United States is 
growing at a rapid rate and projections show 
that there will be twice as many people in 
the United States in the year 2000 as there 
were in 1950, It is reasonable, according to 
Mr. Clauson, to predict a national popula- 
tion of 310 million by the year 2000. The 
vast majority of the future population will 
be concentrated In the urban population cen- 
ters and these citizens will have to seek the 
use of specialized areas for their outdoor rec- 
reatlon. 
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2. The buying power of the average U.S. 
Citizen will be perhaps twice as much per 
Person in the year 2000 as it was in 1950. 
Income, after taxes, averaged about $1,600 
per person in 1956, but it is estimated that 
the same comparable individual income for 
bey year 2000 will be in the neighborhood of 
3. Citizens will have more time for out- 
door recreation. The average number of 
hours worked per week has been dropping 
Steadily from around 70 hours in 1850 to 
Nearly 40 hours in 1950. The future 18 
Pointed to longer, more widespread paid 
Vacations. A reasonable estimate for the 
year 2000 may well be an average workweek 
Of around 28 hours, due to the growing in- 
fluence of automation on business and in- 
dustry. 

4. The last major reason cited by Mr. 
Clauson is that people will travel more. In 
1900 the average traveler covered about 500 
Miles a year; today, with the airplane, the 
family automobile, the yearly average has 

m to nearly 5,000 miles. A reasonable 
estimate for the year 2000 is an average of 
9.000 miles a year for each traveler. Op- 
Portunity for outdoor recreation will increas- 
ingly be an inducement for moving and for 
travel. 

As you can see, with the increasing de- 
mand for outdoor recreation facilities and 
the decreasing amount of land available, 
Sovernmental agencies must act now, espe- 
Clally where Federal lands can be acquired, 
if our succeeding generations are to retain 
and enjoy recreation in the great out of 

rs, 


Why Liberal Policies Gain and 
Conservatives Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Rogers C. 
Dunn, of the Dunn Survey, McLean, Va., 
has prepared-a pamphlet with the above 
title that contains an introduction so 
Packed full of truth and commonsense 
that I want to provide it for all Republi- 
can voters to read and ponder over. 

I am in full accord with Mr. Dunn’s 

as expressed in his pamphlet. 
Therefore I include the introduction as a 
Part of these remarks and recommend 
your examination of the supporting 
facts contained in the pamphlet “Why 
Seip Policies Gain and Conservatives 
se”: 

Under the gilded banners of “liberal,” “me- 
too,” and “modern,” the American people 
noite been led far into a welfare-Socialist 

No national party has championed the 
traditional constitutional concept of Ameri- 
Can Government for over 20 years. 

On election day, the people choose between 
a “liberal” and a “modern” party, both of 
which have embraced virtually all welfare- 
8 policies adopted between 1936 and 


The people have been deprived of the op- 
Portunity to choose between the welfare- 
Socialist concept and the traditional consti- 
tutional concept of government. 

Those who seek to reestablish the tradi- 
tional constitutional concept have failed be- 
Cause they have failed to concentrate on 
Providing the people with the opportunity 


} 
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to choose between the two concepts on elec- 
tion day. 

While failure to recognize this decisive 
reality continues, opposition to “liberal” poli- 
cies will continue to do no more than in- 
fluence the speed of the movement. The 
recurrent rays of hopes of conservatives will 
continue to be always over the next hill. 

THE BIPARTY OPERATION 

For 20 years every Republican setback in a 
national election has been attributed to 
Democratic candidates winning welfare and 
bloc votes—union labor, farm, colored, and 
now Catholic. These votes have been cred- 
ited with providing the marginal vote which 
gives victory. 

This has resulted in the belief that Dem- 
ocrats must hold the vote of such special 
interest minorities or lose an election; and 
that to win an election Republicans must 
break into the vote of one or more of these 
groups. 

This has set in motion the chain competi- 
tion of two parties bidding for the support of 
leaders of large minority groups. The two 
parties bid for this support with the money 
and policies of the United States. 

Thus, such leaders are given a power 
greater than that of any elected official ex- 
cept perhaps the President of the United 
States. When their wishes are satisfied by 
one or both parties, new demands are made 
to further their objectives. Why not? 

The two parties will seek to hold, or gain, 
the marginal vote called essential to win an 
election. Republican appearances of ap- 
peasement, known as “me too,” are bids for 
support and permit or force the Democratic 
Party to raise its offers. 

Conservative Democrats and conservative 
Republicans with nowhere else to go, prob- 
ably millions of them, reluctantly accept 
their own party’s bids for votes with “lib- 
eral” policies as something necessary to win. 
They condone this as the lesser of two evils. 

Consequently, if these group votes exist 
in fact as claimed, there is no practical 
means to halt the biparty movement into a 
welfare-socialist state. 

On this all-important question of election 
fact, which has been used to excuse and 
justify the biparty operation, the Dunn sur- 
vey takes issue. 


The Scourge of Giantism in Business and 
Politics 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
February 12, I addressed the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers & Fur- 
nishers at their national convention here 
in Washington, Subsequently, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, endors- 
ing certain of the views I had expressed. 

Believing the exchange may be of in- 
terest to independent businessmen gen- 
erally, I ask unanimous consent that the 
relevant portion of my address, together 


-with those parts of Mr. Burger’s letter 


pertinent to it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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TEHE SCOURGE OF GIANTISM IN BUSINESS AND 
s Potrrics 


(An address by Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, before the Retail 
Clothiers & Furnishers convention, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 
12, 1962) j 
Thank you for inviting me to be your 

speaker. You may regard yourselves as re- 

tall clothiers and furnishers, but I regard 
you as radical reformers, clothing over old- 
fashioned class distinctions. 

Every country has had its method for 
making class distinctions. An Englishman 
is classified by the way he speaks. Remem- 
ber that delightful bit from Ay Fair Lady“: 


"Why can't the English teach 
their children how to speak, 

This verbal class distinction 
by now should be antique.” 


Well, our own snobbery in bygone days 
used to be expressed, not by how one spoke, 
but by how one dressed. 

What a change you clothiers have worked. 
Why, you have draped us all in cloth of such 
quality and style that it’s hard to tell the 
difference, anymore, between a plutocrat and 
a plumber. In fact, here in Washington 
nowadays, the only way left to distinguish 
a Democrat from a Republican is to check 
on whether he’s wearing a two- or a three- 
button coat. 

All of this leads me to wonder where we 
are headed. It reminds me of the story 


“Ambassador Carlos Romulo of the Philip- 


pines used to tell last year, at the time we 
were so agitated over the hijacking of those 
airliners, He said he flew out of San Fran- 
cisco on a scheduled nonstop filght for New 
York City. About 2 hours later, as the 
speedy jet approached the Great Lakes, the 
loudspeaker suddenly blurted out: “This 
is your captain. Within 5 minutes we shall 
be passing over Chicago; in another hour we 
will be landing at Idlewild—that is, we will 
be if this bearded fellow sitting beside me 
turns out to be a Jewish rabbi.” 

Where is the independent merchant, the 
small storekeeper, headed? This is the first 
question I would raise with you this eve- 
ning. In your own line, you know how the 
storm clouds are gathering. Last year there 
were 1,107 business failures in the retail 
apparel trade. This was an increase of 14 
percent from the 1960 rate. And these were 
not shoestring operators, because they left 
liabilities averaging nearly $36,000 apiece. 
This appalling casualty list reflects the 
serious difficulties that small businessmen 
are experiencing, not only in the retail 
clothing trade, but in every part of our 
economy. I would like to spend a few min- 
utes discussing what I think are the main 
reasons for these difficulties, and what might 
be done about them. 

When a typical independent retail busi- 
ness, such as yours, is forced to the wall, 
where have the customers gone? I think 
the answer is obvious, They have usually 
gone—whether for shoes, shirts, or suits— 
to a chain outlet, or a discount house. It is 
the twin lure of giantism and discountism 
that is undermining the independent retail 
merchant. 

I cannot believe this trend is good for the 
country. The independent retail merchant, 
after all, has a special stake in a viable, free 
enterprise system quite unlike that of the 
chainstore executive. When he is displaced 
by a remote corporate hierarchy, a local or- 
ganization man, and a crew of impersonally 
recruited hired help, the community suffers. 
Moreover, corporate glantism leads to mo- 
nopoly. The bigs have ways of rendering 
competition painless to each other. The 
ultimate object of chain merchandising and 
monopoly is to Increase profits by driving 
out independent competition, and when this 
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happens, the consumer suffers, whether he 
knows it or not. 

So it has been a long-professed objective 
of our Government to pursue policies calcu- 
lated to preserve an economic environment in 
which the independent business venture can 
be started—can grow, prosper, and achieve a 
stable place in the community. 

Many approaches have been tried. Some 
of them have helped. But no single one, nor 
any combination yet tried, has solved the 
problem. We have laws against practices 
which are in restraint of trade, or tend to- 
ward monopoly, or constitute unfair com- 
petition. I think they have had some efl- 
cacy, but they are difficult to enforce, and 
they have not arrested the trend toward ex- 
tinction of independent business. We have 
a Federal agency, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, whose chief function is to provide 
credit for hard-pressed local businesses. But 
experience has shown that credit alone is 
not the answer. 

What is needed is a means of assisting the 
small but well-managed business to over- 
come the inherent competitive advantage of 
sheer bigness. I think the rational answer 
lies in a proper adjustment of tax policy, 
frankly designed to serve the public interest 
— giving preferred treatment to small busi- 


ewe do this already, to a limited extent, by 
means of the graduated personal income tax. 
But more and more the advantages of con- 
tinuity of identity, limited liability, and 
readier access to capital, make the corpora- 
tion the most chosen vehicle for doing busi- 
ness. And taxes on corporation profits are 
not graduated, except for the single step, 
from the normal tax of 30 percent to the 
surtax of an additional 22 percent, which 
comes when net profits reach $25,000. 

While revision may be needed in the pres- 
ent surtax schedule on personal incomes, 
I think it is widely recognized that pro- 
gressive taxation is fair, in principle, and 
that it has contributed significantly to the 
development of our democratic and equali- 
tarian society. The same principle could 
be applied, it seems to me, to the taxation 
of corporate incomes, with equally beneficial 
results. 

The Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business now has a measure of this kind 
under study. The proposal calls for a grad- 
uated tax rate, beginning at 5 percent in- 
stead of the present 30 percent, and yield- 
ing substantial reductions for corporations 
with net taxable incomes up to $250,000. 
For example, the tax on a net income of 
$5,000, under this new schedule, would be 
$250 instead of the present $1,500, a reduc- 
tion of over 83 percent. On corporate in- 
comes of $25,000, the tax would be reduced 
from $7,500 to $4,500, a saving of 40 per- 
cent, At $100,000 of net income, the tax 
would be reduced by more than 17 percent, 
and the saving would still be above 6 per- 
cent when corporate income reaches a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. Beyond that point, 
rates would remain substantially the same 
as at present, with no incerases at any level. 

There have been recent intimations that 
prudent tax cuts may be possible next year, 
if present business trends continue. If that 
happens, the time may be opportune to 
press for a graduated scaledown of corpo- 
rate taxes as the key to strengthening the 
competitive position of small business in our 
economy. Smaller corporations would be 
able to use the tax differential to accumu- 
late reserves. Moreover, recent changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code, giving individual 
and partnership enterprises the option of 
being taxed, and of reinvesting out of earn- 
ings, as if they were corporations, make the 

ted new rate schedule even more at- 
tractive to small businesses. 

I am by nature skeptical of panaceas, and 
I don’t suggest that this new tax schedule, 
if adopted, will solve all your problems, 
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However, I commend it to your attention. 
Additional information can be obtained from 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and I know that your inquiries and 
support will be most welcome. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEFENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., February 14, 1962. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CHURCH: I noted in the 
New York Times in the financial section, of 
your address before the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

It is my opinion, Senator, that you hit the 
nail on the head when you blamed the 
growth of chains and discount houses for 
many of the difficulties faced by small re- 
tailers. The twin lure of giantism and dis- 
countism,” you said, “is undermining the in- 
dependent retail merchant.” 

You spoke the views which I personally 
have maintained and which probably would 
be concurred in by the nationwide member- 
ship of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, which membership totals ap- 
proximately 175,000, all independent busi- 
ness and professional men, and a goodly 
number in your own State of Idaho. 

Bear in mind, Senator, the views I express 
come from my own personal experience in 
heretofore owning and operating an inde- 
pendent establishment for better than a 
quarter of a century. In those days we did 
have discount houses but not to the degree 
they exist in our overall economy today, and 
if it continues it will eventually destroy the 
business life of efficient independent business 
throughout the entire Nation, and producers 
should realize this before it goes a long way 
to reduce many producers. 

When the Robinson-Patman Act was en- 
acted by the Congress in the summer of 1936 
we in small business, and particularly in the 
retail field, believed that our “Magna Carta” 
had arrived—that unjustified price discrimi- 
nation was outlawed. 

We have urged the Small Business Com- 
mittees to make the principal item on their 
agenda, as a benefit to small business and 
the free enterprise system, that they check 
into the operation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act through its enforcing agency to find out 
if the law is really foolproof. If so—then 
vigorous enforcement. If the law is weak or 
deficient the agency should advise Congress 
as to the needed amendments to protect the 
free enterprise system, and more important, 
independent business throughout the Nation. 

Again, Senator CHURCH, it is our opinion 
you made one of the most constructive ad- 
dresses before a business group rendered in 
many years, and it might be of interest to 
you and your colleagues to make this letter 
a part of the Appendix of the Record. You 
would be doing a great service to small busi- 
ness not alone in the State of Idaho, but 
throughout the entire Nation. 

With very high regards, and again our 
heartiest congratulations. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Dr. Bruce E. Whitaker 
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HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 110 years Chowan College has been 
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a powerful factor in the raising of the 
cultural, social, economic, and educa- 
tional level of the Roanoke-Chowan and 
southeastern Virginia area in general, 
and of Hertford County, and the town of 
Murfreesboro in particular. And yet, 
perhaps the period of Chowan’s great- 
est influence has been since the spring 
of 1957 when Dr. Bruce E. Whitaker 
assumed the presidency of the institu- 
tion. 

When this forward-looking young 
Christian minister-educator came to 
Murfreesboro, Chowan College had only 
235 students enrolled. The present en- 
rollment exceeds 700. Three magnifi- 
cent new buildings have been added to 
the lovely old campus as a result of his 
energetic leadership. 

But Bruce Whitaker has not been con- 
cerned only about numbers of students 
or of buildings. During his tenure as 
administrative head of Chowan College 
he has had academic excellence as his 
constant goal. The well-prepared and 
dedicated faculty he has assembled, his 
continuing devotion to accreditation 
standards, the zealous emphasis he 
places on curriculum development—all 
of these are evidences of his educational 
genius and success. Murfreesboro is for- 
tunate indeed to have Chowan College 
within its borders, and especially so with 
a man of Dr. Whitaker’s caliber and 
acumen at its helm. 

His contributions to community life, 
however, are not confined to those which 
are byproducts of his leadership of the 
college. Dr. Whitaker is actively in- 
volved in the total religious, civic, and 
social life of both his town and 
county. An ordained Baptist minister, 
he is a faithful supporter of his church 
and its program, and of other religious 
groups. He holds membership in the 
Murfreesboro Rotary Club and has more 
than a casual interest and influence in 
local and county affairs. Along with Mrs. 
Whitaker and their two sons, Barry and 
Garry, he also finds time for recreational 
activities with their many friends. 

Moreover, Dr. Bruce Whitaker is a tre- 
mendous asset in terms of the prestige 
brings to this community and area 
through his professional honors, For 
example, he is a director of the Roanoke 
Island Historical Association, the North 
Carolina Council for Social Service, and 
the North Carolina Foundation of 
Church-Related Colleges. He is listed in 
Who's Who in American Education,” in 
Who's Who in the South and South- 
west,“ and in Who's Who in America.” 
He is also chaplain of the Eastern North 
Carolina Press Association, an officer in 
the American Association of Junior Col- 

es, and a frequent contributor of ar- 
ticles for both religious and professional 
journals. 

The Exchange Club of Murfreesboro, 
N.C., salutes Dr. Bruce E. Whitaker, and, 
by entering his name in the “Book of 
Golden Deeds” for 1961, hereby expresses 
sincere appreciation for his manifold 
contributions to his community, his area, 
his State, and his country. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
following article from the Raleigh, N.C., 
News and Observer of February 18, 1962, 
extolling Dr. Whitaker as “Tar Heel of 
the Week.” 


The article follows: 

Tan Hee, or THE WEEK: Bruce E. 
WHITAKER—LEaDERSHIP FROM THE CAMPUS 
FOR THE CHOWAN 

(By Roy Parker, Jr.) 

The visitor to Chowan College in Mur- 
freesboro is struck by the mixture of ancient 
and modern. Giant pine trees lines the 
circular drive. “The Columns,” Chowan's 
Massive 110-year-old main building, is some- 
thing out of ante bellum Southland. 

But “the Columns” has a swimming pool 
in its basement, and surrounding it are 
Mushrooming examples of 20th century 
campus architecture, sleek and low slung 
and glass curtained. ; 

For Dr. Bruce E. Whitaker, Chowan's 40- 
year-old president, the mixture has a mean- 
ing—for the Baptist junior college and for 

northeastern area of North Carolina of 

Which it has been a part for 113 years. 

“We are working on a history of the col- 
lege,” Whitaker says, “and I am struck by 
the fact that there have been many Chowans. 

“The Chowan of today is a new Chowan.” 

Although he is careful to pay deference 
to his predecessors, the fact is that the new 

wan's great leap forward into its modern 

Tole in earnest at the time when 

Whitaker became president in 1957. 


HIGHER GOALS FOR GREATER SERVICE 


The bare statistics indicate the new 
Chowan. Coeducational enrollment now 
total about 700, more than double the en- 
Tollment in 1957. New buildings, a boy's 
dorm, a girl's dorm, cafeteria, and gym- 
Masium, have gone up. Accreditation has 

achieved. Faculty pay has gone up by 

73 percent. A fundraising campaign is 

Now on to raise $900,000. The money will 

build a new administration classroom build- 
and a new library. 

Whitaker brought a personal new look to 
Chowan. Throughout its history, the roll 
Call of Chowan leadership was sprinkled 
heaviest with men whose basic training and 
Motivation was in the ministry. Whitaker 
has a background in the higher education, 
and although he is ordained as a Baptist 
Minister and is active in the politics of the 
denomination, he says “my main orientation 
and work has been in higher education, and 
T intend to spend the rest of my life in it.” 

Whitaker has the new look approach to 
the work of a college president, While the 
approach isn't short on prayer, the main 
emphasis is based on a belief that public 
Telations will move people to action at least 
as fast as waiting for the spirit to move 


MAKE THE GOOD NEWS KNOWN 


"I believe in public relations. If you have 
Something to offer, the only way to make it 
Useful is to make it known,“ Whitaker says. 

For that reason, one of his first actions as 
President was to add a full-time public re- 
lations man to the administration, His 
Choice, John Gill, was a longtime friend, 
and they have worked closely together in 
bringing the new look to Chowan's image to 
the public. 

The new status of Chowan as an educa- 

unit, as opposed to a religious train- 
ing ground, is indicated, too, in Whitaker's 
Own involvement in educational affairs, 

He is active in the American Association 
ot Junior Colleges, delivering a paper at the 
association's most recent convention. He is 
On the association’s committee on student 
Personnel and he is chairman of the South- 
ern Association of Junior Colleges’ commit- 
tee on that subject. 
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His basic goal for Chowan is a drive for 
excellence. We're not in public relations 
for the sake of growth. We are after quality 
in teaching, in study. The private college 
has a place in higher education because it 
can strive for excellence without having to 
become large. I want Chowan to grow to 
about 1,000 or 1,200 students, and that is 
far enough,” 

In this striving for excellence, Whitaker 
has the view that his main job as president 
is to “bring people to the college staff and 
faculty.” 

Beyond that, he says, the quickest way to 
get and keep good faculty is to frankly un- 
derstand that financial rewards are as ap- 
preciated by the academician as they are by 
the insurance salesman. 

“We have a fine spirit, good morale,” not 
because Chowan's faculty people feel they 
are doing and dying for dear old ivy-covered 
walls, but “because we have upped pay, pro- 
vided retirement and hospitalization,” 

Whitaker knows, too, that Chowan and all 
of private education must make new and 
bold efforts to win financial resources. He 
sees a marriage of education and business 
as & Major means to this end. 

At the same time, Whitaker frankly admits 
and concurs in the fact that publicly sup- 
ported institutions are filling a larger and 
larger place in the higher educational 
scheme. He feels sure the present 50-50 ratio 
of student enrollment between private and 
publiciy-supported units will widen in favor 
of the public institutions. 

“However, I think we must continue to 
strive for a balance somewhere in the 60-40 
or 70-30 range,” he says. 


EVERY COLLEGE HAS A PLACE 


The place of the church-related college 
Whitaker sees as of growing importance in 
the age of bigness and the organization man, 

“The belief in the worth of church-related 
higher education is what motivates my life,” 
he says. 

The church-related college is interested 
in quality education, and in values. In a 
college the size of Chowan there is time for 
the student. This is a major strength of the 
medium-sized institution in these days of 
bigness. Ideally, the educational institution 
must be free. There has been a tension be- 
tween faith and education. Some say the 
two are incompatible, that a college is a 
place for inquiry and seeking, the church is a 
place for faith and affirmation. 

“I agree that the church has a difficulty, 
and honestly so, in allowing church-related 
institutions to be seekers. However, the 
church is best seryed by its institutions 
when this seeking is taking place. Progress 
is being made in all religious groups to 
the extent this is accomplished,” he says. 

Whitaker is a product of the church-re- 
lated college system. Born in Shelby in 
1921, he won his bachelor’s degree from Wake 
Forest in 1944 and his doctorate at Southern 
Baptist Seminary. . 

He has been a teacher and professor of 
sociology, philosophy, and religion at the 
University of Indiana, Cumberland Univer- 
sity, and Shorter College. He spent a single 
year as religious education director at At- 
lanta's big Druid Hills Baptist Church. He 
came to Chowan from the post of secretary 
of the student department, of the Baptist 
State convention. 

His wife, the former Esther Adams, of 
Conover, also has a background in educa- 
tion. She holds three degrees and, while 
keeping up with two young sons, also has 
time to be a part-time professor in Chowan's 
School of Religion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for prog- 
ress and security, the Nation today de- 
pends upon full, effective utilization of 
our human and natural resources. 

The mobilization—in will, spirit, and 
action—of all such resources is abso- 
lutely essential—at an historical time 
when our free system is challenged by 
communism. 

All too often, the telling of the “story 
of freedom“ is limited to largely govern- 
mental activities. 

A great unsung story—a key to suc- 
cess and progress in our system, how- 
ever, involves the splendid way in which 
our citizens—voluntarily cooperating in- 
dividually and through organizations— 
work together to build a better, stronger 
country. 

Today, I want to pay tribute to one 
such splendid organization, the Kiwanis 
International. As a past Governor of 
Wisconsin, upper Michigan district, I 
am particularly familiar with its splen- 
did objectives and programs. Along with 
other service—veterans, civic, patriotic, 
and similar organizations—Kiwanis 
plays a vital role in contributing, not 
only to national programs, but to better 
international relations. Recently, I was 
privileged to receive from Mr. O. E. 
Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, a résumé of the Programs of 
Service and Administrative Theme for 
1962 reflecting its high goals of Kiwanis 
for this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
résumé printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROGRAMS OF SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
THEME FOR 1962 

Recognize God's will in all Kiwanis ac- 
tivity. Exemplify His principles in our daily 
living and uphold human agd spiritual 
values. 

Develop in our youth—by precept and ex- 
ample— integrity, patriotism, self-reliance, a 
strong sense of right and wrong, and a de- 
sire to achieve excellence. 

Create leadership through service activi- 
ties in Key Clubs and Circle K Clubs, giving 
these clubs constant adult association, coun- 
sel, and guidance. i 

Maintain and strengthen Canada-United 
States relations as a pattern of friendship 
and peace. 

Insist on a realistic farm program. Im- 
prove rural-urban understanding and work 
for the conservation of our natural resources. 

Promote individual responsibility in all 
areas of citizenship service through the CQ 
program. Exemplify the Kiwanis code of 
ethics in all public and business affairs. 

Rededicate ourselves to the principles of a 
free competitive system as an indispensable 
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part of the life and strength of our countries 
and educate youth concerning free enter- 
prise. Champion individual rights and the 
removal of government encroachment on 
business. 

Stimulate a public awareness of the dan- 
gers to our freedom. Understand commu- 
nism and its techniques of infiltration and 
compare the values of our way of life against 
the claims of communism and socialism. 

Retain our members through personal 
sponsorship, effective club activity, good pro- 
grams and music, fun and fellowship. . 

Reafirm our belief in providing opportuni- 
ties for quality education for all ages. 

Foster t for law, encourage effective 
enforcement, and promote highway safety. 


Tariff Argument Obscures the Real 


Economic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems confronting 
the Congress and the people of this 
country is our trade policy. 

There recently appeared in the Johns- 
town Tribune-Democrat a profound edi- 
torial worthy of consideration by all 
persons, regardless of the position they 
take on the trade issue, and I commend 
it to your reading. 

The editorial follows: 


Tarr ARGUMENT OBSCURES THE REAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

A study prepared by the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., in connection with pending 
legislation on tariff reduction, asserts on 
the basis of statistical evidence that U.S. 
commodities with “high labor content” are 
falling behind in international competition. 

Offering comparisons of foreign trade in 
1951 and 1960, the study appears to show 
that while the United States still has ap- 
proximately the same margin of exports 
over imports as it had in the earlier year, 
the character of our exports has changed. 

We have, this study aims to prove, reg- 
istered large gains in the export of raw ma- 
terials such as pig iron, scrap iron, alum- 
inum and other nonferrous ores, synthetic 
rubber, raw cotton, etc., but large losses in 
our share of the export market in manu- 
factured steel, leather, grain, rubber, and 
food products, all kinds of machinery ex- 
cept agricultural, all kinds of vehicles except 
aircraft, scientific apparatus, etc. 

This country, the study asserts, cannot 
live by exporting raw materials, or look for 
growth to provide new employment. It says 
that two choices are open to labor: Either 
to accept lower wages so that foreign work- 
ers cannot take their jobs, or to insist upon 
import. duties which neutralize the labor- 
cost advantages of foreign competitors. 

Assuming that the statistics offered by 
the Libby-Owens-Ford study are reasonably 
accurate—and other statistics seem to sup- 
port their general tenor—this conclusion 
misses one point: The distinction between 
real wages, measured in what the paycheck 
will buy, and nominal wages measured in 
the number of dollars with shrinking value 
in the marketplace. 
` When rising productivity, through ma- 
chines which enable workers to produce more 
efficiently, is accompanied by reduction of 
prices, the p power of labor as 
well as all other segments of the economy in- 
creases even though earnings may remain 
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the same. Thus the real wage goes up, even 
when the nominal wage does not. And that 
is the point this economic study ignores. 

No one proposes a drastic cutback of wages, 
which would be both politically and eco- 
nomically unacceptable. But it is possible to 
stop annual increases in wages and fringe 
benefits that have slight relationship to 
productivity gains, and to start devoting a 
great deal more of the benefits of efficient 
production to reducing prices. And unless 
that is done soon, this country’s already 
impaired ability to compete with lower wage 
foreign industry will be completely lost. 

Government, too, for political reasons has 
contributed to this impairment of compe- 
titive ability. High taxes on corporations 
will either be reflected in higher prices, or 
so reduce the earnings of capital as to elimi- 
nate the incentive to invest in new and 
more efficient plant and equipment. Federal 
deficit spending spurs inflation, and erodes 
capital. And inadequate depreciation al- 
lowances for tax purposes prevent replace- 
ment of outworn or obsolete and inefficient 
machinery. 

Multitudes of people in this country have 
been persuaded by demagogs that Govern- 
ment can spend and spend, and cure all 
their economic complaints; that a large na- 
tional debt is a good thing for the country; 
that taxes on the wealthy or on corpora- 
tions are merely economic justice; and that 
a steady inflation is unavoidable in the 
interest of national progress. 

These are fallacies which have been ex- 
posed over and over again in the course of 
history, but they are perennially appealing. 
Now it is said in some quarters that if we 
merely stop imports from coming into the 
United States, our problems will be solved. 

But that will not stop foreign producers 
from becoming more and more efficient, 
while this country’s producers gradually 
grow less so under the soothing influence 
of protection. And the ultimate result will 
be the complete outpricing of American in- 
dustry in foreign markets, while a captive 
market in the United States is compelled to 
pay a steadily rising price for the domestic 
goods it buys. 

However, the reduction of tariffs without 
a concurrent attack on undue rises in wages 
and Inept and inflationary tax policies will 
be Just as fatal to the Nation’s economy. For 
that will bring in more imports without sub- 
stantially adding to the Nation's exports 
of manufactured—that is, high labor con- 
tent—goods. 

The sole policy that offers a prospect of 
restoring American economic health is that 
of gradually reducing production costs, and 
thereby prices; and cutting back unneces- 
sary Government expenditures which are in- 
evitably added to the prices of goods. 

That will be a painful cure for what ails 
the Nation, but it is the only cure that will 
work. Whether the voters and the poli- 
ticlans and the labor unions and the man- 
agement of business and industry can be 
persuaded to take it is extremely doubtful, 
But if they don’t, neither tariff reduction nor 
tariff walls will save the country, because 
in either case it will be unable to compete 
with lower cost producers In other lands. 


Outer Space: The New Arena for World 
Communications 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged, on the 14th of February last, 
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while in Milwaukee, Wis., to speak to a 

fine group of telephone company officers 

and personnel. The occasion was a 

company meeting held at the Schroeder 

Hotel in Milwaukee. I ask that a copy 

of my remarks be printed in the Appen- 

dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ovurer Space: THE New ARENA FOR WoRLD 
CoMMUNICATIONS—“Lgt's BRING THE PIC- 
TURE OF AMERICA Into Every LIVING Room 
IN THE WoRLD” 

THE TELEPHONE—AN AMERICAN SYMBOL 

It is a pleasure being with you, the tele- 
phone people, here in Milwaukee this morn- 
ing. Yours is an industry which has become 
a symbol of the American way of life. In- 
deed, if I would have had to select the three 
outstanding scientific and mechanical devices 
which have made America what it is today, 
I would choose the automobile, electricity, 
and the telephone. 

Without these three we would lack the 
unity that we now have. Without them the 
several States would have never been-meshed 
into the immense economic giant that we 
now are. Without them the individual farm- 
house would have remained far in the coun- 
try, distant and remote, rather than having 
fully joined in the national life. 

The telephone has become an American 
symbol, a tool that we take so much for 
granted that we hardly appreciate it any 
longer. Yet, in other places the telephone 
is something to strive for, something to hope 
for. In Asia, in Africa, and even in Russia, 
a telephone is a status symbol. Telephones 
there are in short supply. 

In Russia being able to afford a telephone, 
and being able to obtain one from the Goy- 
ernment telephone monopoly, is a major ac- 
complishment, Let me remind you that in 
the United States with a population of 185 
million, we have 7414 million telephones. 
The Soviet Union, with a population of some 


210 million, has only 4½ million telephones— 


or some 5 percent of the American total. 

Now that we have this widespread net of 
telephones all over the surface of the United 
States, where do we go next? As a nation 
we have never been willing to accept a mere 
state of inaction. As a people we have al- 
ways been searching for new challenges, for 
new outlets, for new horizons. Indeed, you 
members of the telecommunications indus- 
try have always taken a place of leadership 
in our constant search for improvements, 
change, growth and discovery. 

Today I want to discuss before you what 
I consider a new rich field for American in- 
genuity. This indeed is a field in which you, 
in particular, should have a special interest. 
The field is space. And what I want to dis- 
cuss with you specifically is the utilization 
of space and of space satellites for the de- 
yelopment of worldwide communications. 

President Kennedy, in the state of the 
Union message delivered about a month ago, 
had much to say about the trouble spots of 
the world, about the balance of payments, 
and about our military strength. Yet, note 
that despite the immediate threats that face 
this Nation and the world, the President took 
a few minutes to describe the future utiliza- 
tion of space. In the words of President 
Kennedy: “With the approval of Congress, 
we have undertaken in the past year a great 
new effort in outer space. Our aim is not 
simply to be first on the moon. Space is 
& vast new frontier of science, of commerce 
and of worldwide cooperation, and this Na- 
tion belongs among the first to exploit it.“ 

SPACE—THE NEW FRONTIER 

Let us examine these words. Only a few 
years ago space was a total mystery. Then 
came sputnik and space has remained con- 
stantly in the news. I have served as a 
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Member of the Senate Space Committee for 
Over 3 years now, and I must admit that I 
have not become an expert in high military 
strategy or in the complexities of space en- 
Binering. But I do know the value of space 
to our national interest. Indeed, what we 
are interested in is not only a competition 
with Russia for prestige. We are as much 
interested in space utilization for weather 
Prediction, and eventually weather control. 
We are interested in the use of space for a 
new type of wireless communication. In- 
deed, one of the most exciting projects for 
Space is a global system of communication 
Satellites linking the whole world in tele- 
raph and telephone, in radio and tele- 
vision, 

Today was set by NASA as the day for 
Astronaut John H. Glenn's orbital flight. 

project, Project Mercury, has been in 
Preparation for a long time. Iam delighted 
to learn of the success of this great project. 

In his bell-shaped craft, standing only 
9% feet high and measuring only 6 
feet across the base, Glenn’s assignment is 
to make from one to three orbits around this 
Blobe of ours. This one important project 
Will cost this Nation some $400 million. This 
1s a tremendously big investment, when we 
remember that the total yearly defense 

before the First World War was 
&round $348 million, and that the total mili- 
tary budget in 1938, only shortly before the 
Second World War, was about three times 
the size of this project’s cost. 

Yet, we are willingly undertaking these 
explorations of space because we believe that 
in space there is the key to this Nation’s and 
the world’s future wealth and growth. 

We all realize that, as yet, we do not fully 
know and cannot fully predict what space 
exploration may mean in years to come. In 
future years, it may well be said of our space 
Pioneers what was once said of Columbus: 

“When he started out he didn’t know 
Where he was going, when he got there he 
didn’t know where he was, when he got back, 
he didn’t know where he had been, and he 
did it all on borrowed money.” 

SHOWING THE TRUTH TO THE WORLD 


Today, I want to discuss with you in 
Particular the role of space in your field, the 
Communications field. Colonel Glenn's 
Space flight is not only an important tech- 
nical success for the astronaut and his asso- 
Clates at Cape Canaveral, but it will also be 
a profound propaganda success for the 
United States. Films of this exploit, to be 
Shown all over the world, will have a tre- 
Mendous effect, similar to the effect of Com- 
Mander Shepard's previous space flight. 
People who have only read about the Rus- 
sian enterprises in space are able to see 
actual pictures of our American astronauts 
in flight. Not only American audiences but 
Oversea audiences are exposed to the thrills 
Of space exploration. And there is a lesson 
for us in the response of the world audiences. 

The lesson is that showing the truth to 
People will work for our benefit, if we get 
the picture to the people who need to see it. 
And space indeed affords us an unparalleled 
Opportunity to show the truth to the people 
Of the world. 

In the past we have used many means in 
Order to convey the picture of America to 
the people of the world; we have used radio, 
books, and exchange programs. These have 
had some effect, but the effect of television 
Programs showing to the world the great 
events and the ordinary life of citizens in a 
democracy would be definitely more power- 
ful. And in space there has now appeared 
& new means for beaming television directly 
from the United States to oversea ground 
recetving stations through electronic relays 

e by satellites. 

Last week the President sent to Congress 
& program for the financing and operation 
ot a multibillion International Communica- 
tlons Satellite System. This proposal will 
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come before the Space Committee, of which 
Iam a member. At this time there is still 
uncertainty as to the exact means for financ- 
ing this satellite system. Some feel that the 
Government should take a direct part in it. 
Some believe that industry should manage 
it. And some believe that this important 
enterprise should combine both industry and 
Government. Whatever the final solution to 
this question, there is little doubt that our 
communication satellites will be in opera- 
tion within the near future. 

Within a year the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) will put 
into orbit an experimental satellite built by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This 175-pound sphere will contain a relay 
station that will provide for transmission 
of television, telephone calls, and other types 
of communications between the United 
States and Europe. Signals beamed from 
transmitters in the United States will be 
picked up by the satellite’s antennas, These 
signals will be amplified within the satellite, 
then relayed to waiting ground stations in 
“Free Europe.“ This satellite will carry any 
picture from America across the Atlantic. 

Naturally, a complete system of communi- 
cations satellites operating 24 hours a day 
will be an expensive undertaking. But many 
communications experts believe that in the 
years ahead such a system may more than 
pay for itself in increased revenues from 
oversea transmission of telephone calls, 
business data, and TV programs. 

But such a communications satellite sys- 
tem will have not only a commercial value. 
It can have a great impact on our propa- 
ganda competition with the Soviet Union. 

Today, I would like to propose here that we 
dedicate this new communications system 
to the struggle for freedom, to the struggle 
for world opinion. Through such communi- 
cations system we will be able to relay a true 
picture of our American way of life to broad- 
casting stations which in turn might trans- 
mit into the homes of the Africans, the 
Asians, the Russians, and the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

There are 120 million television sets in 
use in the world. Of these almost 50 million 
are overseas and some 9 million are within 
the Communist bloc. Last year the number 
of oversea sets increased by 1 million each 
month. In many countries these sets are 
in public places and reach an ever-increasing 
number of people. 

Through a communications satellite sys- 
tem we will be able to send programs through 
space into every country of the world. This 
is a great challenge to all of us. 

_ This I therefore propose for today, let us 
set up a worldwide communications satellite 
system for the spread of truth and freedom. 

Such a new international television net- 
work will comprise hundreds of millions of 
viewers. People on the far side of the world 
will see thriving American cities and the 
rewards of life lived in freedom. They will 
see the American workingman, his freedoms, 
his material blessings. One British author- 
ity has stated that such television satellites 
can decide whether Russian or English is to 
become the language of the future. More 
effective communications may well deter- 
mine who will win the cold war. 

The television battle is on even now. East 
Germany transmits anti-American programs, 
dramatizing unemployment and racial ten- 
sions to West Germany. But East German 
refugees say Western programs penetrate 
much deeper into East German territory and 
reach almost 2 million people. 


CONCLUSION 


We know Russia spends 10 times what we 
do in manpower and resources to make her 
propaganda appeal to the world. We must 
multiply our efforts. We must reach be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and into Russia it- 
self. I envision that, as an extension of 
this proposed worldwide TV network, more 
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Russian. viewers will pick up our broadcasts 
from powerful free world antennas in Tur- 
key, Iran, Pakistan, and Norway. The pic- 
ture of truth will spread. 

It has been said that whether we like it 
or not we are engaged in a worldwide space 
race with the Soviets. Our competitor in 
the space race is tough and determined. He 
is willing to deprive his people of consumer 
goods in order to channel more resources 
into space research. Can we afford to be 
second best? Should we not channel our 
riches to exploration and improvements 
rather than Juxury? 

The proposed international communica- 
tions satellite system will be a wonderful 
tool for cooperation between the free na- 
tions. This country is in an economic and 
political position to marshal the scientific 
resources of the free world for such peace- 
ful uses of outer space. Surely, the other 
nations and the other people will be en- 
thusiastic and loyal partners when they are 
invited to share in this great human adven- 
ture, and the push into space, into the won- 
ders and mysteries of the origin of matter 
and of life, can offer an unbounded chal- 
lenge. 


Address by Stafford King, Grand Master 
of the Masonic Lodge, Washington, 
D.C., February 20, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 


HON. E. Y. BERRY `` 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor the speech delivered 
by Stafford King, grand master of the 
Masonic Lodge, at the grand master’s 
banquet February 20 in Washington: 

Mr, Chairman and brethren, I do not pro- 
pose to recite the antiquities of Masonry, 
nor glorify the contributions it has made to 
the progress of mankind. Neither do I pro- 
pose to present a philosophical dissertation 
upon its moral teachings, nor expound the 
beauty, significance and perfection of its 
rituals, 

We, who are gathered here this morning, 
know full well that Masonry is old and that 
it has made substantial contribution to both 
men and nations. We know it teaches 
through symbolism the relationships between 
God and man and between man and man. 
We know it builds character, promotes char- 
ity, teaches harmony, and that it provides 
a proper vehicle in which the average man, 
aided by reason and logic, can progress to- 
ward that perfection so much desired and 
so seldom achieved. 

Known in the beginning, also, that I feel 
no especial competence to perform the task 
assigned me here. I was asked to speak 
and, recognizing the invitation as both priv- 
ilege and honor, I accepted. 

I believe that it is the responsibility of 
the Mason to speak his mind, especially upon 
request and in the presence of his brethren 
where he has the full assurance of their 
patience and forbearance. 

Even as I speak of danger to our way of 
life in the United States, because I know its 
background best, I contend my argument ap- 
plies to free peoples everywhere. 

I submit that one of the greatest and 
most common errors which we as Masons 
make is in our failure to speak out. We 
make no consistent effort to put into prac- 
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tice outside the lodge the basic truths which 
- we are taught within the lodge. 

We are met today as Grand Masters of 
Masons of North America. We represent & 
membership of some 5 million men, and all 
of us are plagued by the problem of inat- 
tendance, by iack of activity within our 
subordinate lodges, by incomplete com- 
munication, and by the growing social 
philosophy of conformity which strikes at 
the very heart of the Masonic contention of 


freedom of thought and of action. It is 


well, perhaps, to remind ourselves that the 
position we hold in our respective juris- 
dictions is one of great distinction and of 
high honor. It has come to us in part as 
recognition of merit—mostly, however, it 
has come through the charity, the tolerance, 
and the patience of our brethren. 

With it has come our greatest responsibil- 
ity—to lead, to direct, to instruct—and to 
justify, maintain, and expand the logic of 
Masonic teachings, to the spiritual and 
material welfare of our brothers and of the 
country in which we live. 

We, as freemen and Freemasons, predicate 
our freedom upon the basis that we are en- 
titled of right to lfe and to liberty. As 
Masons, we can constantly reiterate our be- 
lief in God, our faith in country, our love 
of home. The rights so to believe and to 
have faith and to hold love are natural 
rights—rights inherent in the infant babe 
at birth and ceasing not before death takes 
his toll. These are the rights that make 
us free. Their exercise is freedom. Older 
than civilization, they were established in 
Nature's law even as the hand of God struck 
light from darkness in the earth, and first 
gave to man a mind with which to think 
and reason, and a heart with which to pro- 
gress himself above the beasts of the fleld. 
These are the rights which have gifted the 
tongue of man to speak, skilled his hands to 
labor, and raised his eyes above the soil to 
envision a life eternal beyond the shadow 
of the grave, 

It is indeed significant that it remained 
for the embattled forefathers of the United 
States to first set down these principles upon 
the ents of any nation so conceived 
in liberty. From the facile pen of Jefferson 
there flowed the principle, “That all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights 
amongst which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” No other man had writ- 
ten them—no other nation in them had her 
birth. We, the people of the United States 
of America, were the first so to declare, 

In the Declaration of Independence were 
set down the reasons which impelled our 
forefathers to seek their freedom from an all 
powerful central government—and in the 
Constitution or our United States were set 
forth the laws whereby they were to main- 
tain their freedom and ours. This freedom, 
so declared and so maintained, was neither 
unlimited nor unrestricted—nor was it li- 
cense-for each in his own way to return to 
savagery. Rather it was a wise and just de- 
termination of balanced powers and re- 
sponsibilities between the citizens and thelr 

ent. Freedom for us was agreed to 
be individual liberty—to live, to speak, to 
pray, to work, to own property, to educate 
our children, to bear arms, to be tried by a 
jury of our peers, to assemble together, to do 
as we please, except only that we do not 
jeopardize the rights, the welfare or the 
safety of our fellows. 

God-given as are these rights—they are set 
down one by one in that great covenant of 
faith and law which is our Federal Constitu- 
tion and in its first 10 amendments, the Bill 
of Rights. As the Holy Bible is the great 
light of masonic though and practice, so 18 
the constitution the great light of your lib- 
erty and mine as freemen and freemasons, 
Under its protection and within its limita- 
tions, our Nation has progressed farther in a 
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shorter time than most others. Our people 
have developed a higher scale of living than 
most others, and the intrinsic value of our 
DAER resources has multiplied a thousand- 
fold. 

Herein lies the danger. For today, the lack 
of a sense of individual responsibility on the 
part of many of our citizens, the inherent 
selfishness of others and the deliberately 
taught and constantly fomented ideologies 
of statism, in all its many forms, threatens 
the very life of our Republic, the individual 
liberties of our people and the free heritage 


of our children. As it threatens us, so it 


threatens our brethren everywhere. 

Individual freedom cannot live without ex- 
pression. True, is is no tender flower which 
droops and falls before each shifting breeze, 
nor yet does it lose its life in the winter of 
dissent and criticism. It is much sturdier 
than that, for its roots are deep in the in- 
stinct of man and in the recesses of the 
human mind. But neither can it exist be- 
neath the trampling hoards of revolution or 
war, nor can it maintain itself, even in the 
days of peace, within itself alone and unde- 
fended. 

Preedom, my brothers, demand use—de- 
serves protection—inspires sacrifice—and is 
forever lost through negligence and dis- 
service. 

Whatever we are, whatever we have, what- 
ever we hope to be, we, as citizens, owe to 
the accident of birth, or to the direction of 
immigration into a free nation, under God, 
of freemen. 

We need not, if we be wise and just, fear 
revolution. We need not, if we be brave 
and strong, fear invasion—but statism, 
with all its communistic connotations, is not 
yet so bold as to attempt either. Instead 
it lulls us into inaction with soft words and 
vast promises, and then creeps insidiously 
into our homes and schools and churches 
to seduce our thinking until, in fact, it is the 
strong right arm of freedom which welds in 
error the chains of our own enslavement. 

“I fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
when wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The honeyed phrases “human rights above 
property rights,” “planned economy,” “secur- 
ity for all”"—are as nooses around the necks 
of freemen to lead them toward an auto- 
cratic state governed by men rather than 
by law. In such a state, restrictions forever 
accumulate and liberty inevitably will decay. 

Certainly government should accept the 
responsibilities granted by the Constitution. 
Certainly, however, government should not 
do, nor attempt to do for the people, that 
which they can, and of right, should do for 
themselves. Nor should Central Govern- 
ment trespass upon the constitutional rights 
and prerogatives of the states nor upon the 
individual liberties and free enterprise of 
the people. As authority is centered in gov- 
ernment, either by the application of the 
belief in the divine right of kings or in the 
theory of man's inability to support and 
govern himself, freedom dies. Such is the 
proof of history from ancient Rome to 
modern Cuba. 

That “human rights are above property 
rights” is an adaptation of the proposition 
of Karl Marx, father of communism, in his 
Communist manifesto, where he declares 
against private ownership of property. Our 
Constitution set forth the principle of private 
ownership and provided that no citizen could 
lose either property or life without due 
process of law. 

Planned economy” is a modern procedure 
which places the freedom and independence 
of every citizen under the directive control 
of the “planners,” whoever they may be. It 
is typically communistic in concept because 
it aggrandizes the state—makes it all power- 
ful—and subjugates the person of the citizen 
to its will and pleasure. 

The use of the word “security” is perhaps 
the most insidious and most dangerous of 
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the current political dogmas, Every man is 
desirous of security for himself and his 
family. He wants to be free from the fear 
of old age and poverty, and instinctively he 
welcomes the half-truth and futile hope of 
government security. Nor is he inclined to 
compute his freedoms lost. But security as 
planned by the active Communists and the 
political demagog is as false to the basic 
principles of freedom as serfdom is contrary 
to the American Constitution. 

It is the age old and repeated temptation 
of evil designed to break down truth. It is 
as enticing today as when Satan tempted 
the Master upon the mountain top. In that 
day it was “Worship me, and I will give you 
power over all the world.” In this day, it 
is “Give government the authority to think 
and to plan for you, give it the earnings of 
your toll, let it say when to plant and what 
to reap, let it regulate your life and and 
educate your children, and it will give you 
security.” 

By whatever name, “socialism,” “statism,” 
“paternalism,” it is the working of atheistic 
communism to create and maintain the 
autocracy of centralized authority above the 
natural rights and God-given liberties of the 
people. It denies the independence of the 
individual and glorifies the power of the 
state. It stifles ambition and puts a pre- 
mium upon indolence. It uses the taxes of 
the worker and producer to buy the sub- 
servience of the people. So Essau sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

The slave who labored on the plantations 
of the South had exactly the security now 
planned and promised for free America. He 
had food and drink and shelter and cloth- 
ing, he had medical care, he had education, 
he had safety, all as his masters planned 
and granted him; and in sufficient amounts 
to maintain him as an active worker in the 
production line of slavery. But in no way 
was he free. 

The American Indian, his lands forfeit to 
the Federal Government became, by the 
force of military conquest, a ward of Govern- 
ment, and the Government promised him 
security. Through the years it has doled 
out to him and to his sons and daughters 
Federal aid for food and shelter and clothing, 
for health and welfare and education. His 
movements from reservation to reservation 
have been restricted, his rights of participa- 
tion in government denied, his ambition and 
initiative weakened and destroyed until to- 
day the genius of Sitting Bull, and the wis- 
dom of Seneca are gone, never to be restored 
in the developed Indolence of their descend- 
ants. The wisdom and strength of a once 
powerful, capable, and independent race has 
been destroyed by the paternalism of auto- 
cratic bureaucracy. What centralized au- 
thority has done to the Indian yesterday 
and the day before will be done to all Ameri- 
cans today and tomorrow if we be unalert to 
the danger and negligence in defense of our 
free institutions. 

It can happen to us. It has happened 
to the Russians, to the Serbs, to the 
Montenegrins, to the Latvians, to more than 
half of the Germans, to most of the Aus- 
trians, to the Poles, to the Croatians, to the 
Manchurians, to almost all of China—and to 
our neighbor 90 miles away in Cuba—all 
under the rule that might makes right, and 
under the ironshod heels of the Red Star's 
marching men. 

In your lifetime and mine we have seen 
it. Its progress and procedure is blue- 
printed on every page of current history: 
Soften the people by grants and aids; lull 
them by promise of more to come; assume 
control in times of need and of emergency: 
raise taxes in the unholy name of con- 
formity, and teach a generation of youth 
that government can, and of right, should 
do all things for all men. 
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Then once established, it is forever 
Maintained by force and fear. 

You and I, my brothers, have seen it hap- 
Pen so often in the past few years that now 
We scarcely remark about it. Comfortable 
and contented in our own homes, we are 
smugly unalert to the poet 's question: “How 
can such things be and overcome us like a 
Summer's cloud without our special 


Wonder?” 
Both history and experience teach us the 
immutable rule, that regardless of emer- 
or the desirability of achievement, 
Central control kills independence. When 
n permit other men to regulate their 
lives, they are no longer free. 

We are freemen, and we proudly bear the 
designation of “Freemasons.” With us, there 
dan be no appeasement nor compromise— 
RO weakness of intent or purpose in our 
fight to maintain our land as the last great 


n. 
Tt is for us as freemen and Freemasons to 
accept the rule of law and of human associa- 
tion, that for every right there is a corre- 
SPonding duty and obligation. The accept- 
ance of the right of freedom carries the 
obligation of its support and its defense. 
: ver communism gains a foothold— 
Wherever dictatorship rules—wherever peo- 
ple for any reason are dependent upon gov- 
ernment, liberty is destroyed, property is 
Confiscated, and taxes rise to perpetuate 
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Centralized authority cannot and should 
not exist where freemen demand that lib- 
erty be maintained, and when they have 
the courage and the wisdom to enforce their 
demands, 


America stands almost alone as the last 
Breat citadel of liberty. It is the oldest con- 
Stltitional Republic in the world. It has 
Brown greater in 10 generations than any 
other nation in a hundred. Not because 
dur natural wealth was greater—not that 

were stronger mentally or phys- 
ically than were the peoples from whence 
sprang—not that we were more am- 
bitious or industrious than our ancestors— 
but solely because under our form of con- 
Stitutional Government, Americans have 
free to use all their energy, free to ac- 
Sept the inspiration of their own ambition, 
to work and sacrifice for their own ad- 
Yancement, and free to profit by their own 
Mistakes. 

But now that same energy is becoming con- 

ed and contained, limited and restricted. 

Today, no private enterprise nor public 
Activity appears exempt from the influence of 

who would destroy our way of life. 

We did not seek it—we do not want it— 
We hoped it might pass us by—but this is 
War—ruthless, vicious, uncompromising, to 
the death—and we are in it—in self-defense— 
for the ashes of our fathers and the altars 
Sf our gods.” And Khrushchev says our chil- 
fren will be Communists, That he “will 

us." 

If freedom be preserved, we need harken 
Once again to the voice of Washington as he 
Warned against allen influence and foreign 
eutanglements. We must recognize the wis- 
dom of Marshall who declared The power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” We must recall 

declaration of Jefferson “That govern- 
ment is best which governs least.” We must 
the conscience of Franklin who asked in 
Prayer the guidance of Almighty God in his 
Contention to be free. And we must have 
less courage and character than Patrick 
Henry who asked “Is life so dear or peace so 
Sweet as to be purchased at the price of 

and slavery?” 

Tt is for us, my brothers, to recognize that 
Communism, as such, cannot make good citi- 
2ens—nor accept free ones. No godless ideo- 
dlogy can produce a nation of freemen. 
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“When people forget God, tyrants forge their 
chains.” 


We must get back to God. We must re- 
gain our lost concept of freedom. We must 
be reinvested with the spirit of the ancient 
principles from which our Nation was born. 
We must be alerted to the price we know 
must be paid for liberty. We must, as men 
and Masons, in no way shirk the full respon- 
sibilities of our citizenship. God-given free- 
dom must not be lost through apathy or 
fear, nor jeopardized by expediency, nor 
compromised by unbalanced thinking. 

It is a crime unspeakable to send our sons 
and daughters into recurrent wars to die 
for the ideal of freedom, only to destroy 
that same ideal, because we have not the 
stamina to protect and defend it, in time of 
peace, 

Five million men with one ideal of free- 
dom, with one voice to proclaim it, without 
fear in the holy cause they serve, can leaven 
the thought and strengthen the character 
of the whole Nation, of the whole world. 

This is the hour, the sand runs low in the 
glass, we have little time, Let it be not 
wasted in useless bickering about religious 
sects, nor political extremists, nor social 
distinctions. Harmony is still the strength 
and support of all society. United we can 
prevail. We know the way. We must speak 
out. 

And if for a moment we see no danger, let 
us turn our eyes to the east whence comes 
the light, and to the south, the better to 
observe the time. There stands the spirit 
of Cuba, chained and shackled, with weep- 
ing eyes and upturned hands, crying out in 
misery, “Oh, Lord, my God, is there no help, 
is there no hope?” 


Idaho Falls Naval Reserve Research 


Company 13-6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Idaho 
is very proud of its military Reserve units 
and many of them have been accorded 
special honors. This month Naval Re- 
serve Research Company 13-6 in Idaho 
Falls was presented a general excellence 
award, the first such in the Nation. 

The Post-Register of Idaho Falls car- 
ried an excellent account of the award 
in a recent issue, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Idaho Falls (Idano) Post-Register, 
Feb, 11, 1962] 
Local. Naval UNtr WINS Tor NATIONAL AWARD 

Idaho Falls Naval Reserve Research Com- 
pany 13-6 was the first recipient of a general 
excellence award Friday night. 

Presenting the award was U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Research and De- 
velopment, James H. Wakelin, Jr., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This is the first such plaque to be awarded 
in the country, according to Capt. T. J. 
Wadsworth, company commander. A giant 
replica of the plaque is being constructed 
in Washington, D.C., and Idaho Falls Naval 
Reserve unit will be listed first on it. This 
is the first year the award has been presented. 

The unit received telegrams of congratu- 
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lations from Gov. Robert E. Smylie; Con- 
gressman Ralph R. Harding, Democrat, of 
Idaho; Dick Everett, president of the West- 
ern Montana Council Navy League; Mayor 
E. A. Lindquist, Blackfoot; and other State 
and National leaders, Wadsworth said. 

READS AWARD 


After the program, Wakelin read what the 
award stands for, which follows: “Neptune, 
mythological god of oceans,” was shown 
posed with his trident, the symbol of his 
power, with which he could shatter rocks, 
call forth or subdue storms and shake the 
shores. Similarly, the U.S. Naval Reserve 
research companies penetrate scientific se- 
crets, and direct and subdue natural forces, 
sometimes with earth-shaking effect.” 

The Idaho Falls company won top honors 
in competition with 114 other research Re- 
serve units throughout the Nation. 

The unit also received a first-place per- 
manent plaque for being the outstanding 
nonpay Reserve unit among the 39 nonpay 
units in the 13th Naval District. Rear Adm, 

C. Towner, commandant of the 13th 
Naval District, Seattle, presented the award. 
BE ON DISPLAY 

The awards will be displayed next week, 
Wadsworth said. Location has not yet been 
determined. 

Wakelin took a picture of President John 
Kennedy with him, painted by Paul Todd, 
Idaho Falls, Saturday morning, and will de- 
liver it to Senator Frank Church, Democrat, 
of Idaho, and Congressman Harding, both of 
whom will present it to the President. 

IN PARTY 


L. Havenstein, U.S.N. staff assistant; Maj. H. 
E. Ronand, Jr., USMC Marine aide; and 
Milton Shaw, special assistant (formerly 
special assistant to Vice Admiral Rickover). 
Guest speaker were Ift. Comdr, John E. Van 
Hoomissen, Idaho Falls, who is associated 
with General Electric Co.’s Idaho Testing 
Station; and Lt. Wallace S. Manning, mathe- 
matics. teacher at Idaho Falls High School. 


Nuclear Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21 I took the floor of this House 
criticizing the President for his failure 
to order imediately resumption of atmos- 
pheric nuclear testing. On Wednesday, 
February 28, James Reston of the New 
York Times had a very timely article on 
the same subject which I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. > od 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON: How PROPAGANDA INTERFERES 
Wirra Porter 
(By James Reston) 

WasHIncton, February 27.— The adminis- 
tration has decided against turning its as- 
tronauts into oversea propagandists, There 
Was some pressure on President Kennedy to 
do so but in the end he said “No.” 

This was undoubtedly the right decision. 
The most effective propaganda is what the 
astronauts do rather than what they say 
and, anyway, policy decisions for propaganda 
purposes have seldom proved to be either 
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good policy or good propaganda in the long 
run. 

The President is already in an increasingly 
embarrassing position because he has allowed 
propaganda to influence the question of re- 
opening nuclear testing. 

Once the Soviet Union had broken the 
nuclear test suspension with over 50 major 
explosions in the atmosphere, the way was 
clear for the President to announce then 
and there that the United States would re- 
sume testing in self-defense. 

Nobody could have objected to that, and 
the blame for breaking the ban would clearly 
have lain with the U.S.S.R. In fact, there 
was never much doubt that the President 
would go ahead with atmospheric tests after 
the Soviet tests, but for propaganda reasons 
no announcement of a U.S. decision to test 
was made. 

SHORT-RANGE THINKING 


The reason for this is now clear enough. 
Washington wanted to dramatize the Soviet 
tests, to let the world see who had broken 
the test ban, and meanwhile to appear to 
be standing aside itself and not testing. 

As part of this propaganda campaign the 
administration put out almost dally state- 
ments about the possible contamination of 
‘the world’s milk supply as a result of the 
radioactive fallout from the Soviet tests, and 
encouraged State governments in this coun- 
try to do the same. 

This produced two results: first, the Rus- 
sians got the tangible advantage of the tests 
and we got the intangible advantage of the 
propaganda; and, second, the announce- 
ments about the possible contamination of 
the milk supply here merely added substan- 
tially to the Government’s milk surplus and 
probably cost millions of dollars to buy up 
the unsold milk. 


SHIFT OF ATTENTION 


Months have passed since then with the 
result that announcing the reopening of 
US. tests in the atmosphere now is harder 
to make than it would have been when 
Moscow broke the ban. For, with the 
passage of time, attention has shifted in 
many parts of the world from the Soviet 
tests to the new disarmament conference 
coming up in Geneva in a couple of weeks 
and from test explosions to Khrushehev's 
efforts to call another big splashy summit 
conference. 

Having waited this long, the United States 
will now undoubtedly be blamed for 

„not only the atmosphere but the 
Geneva Conference. Yet the lesson of this 
incident is not to allow propaganda to dom- 
inate policy again, but to go ahead and an- 
nounce the tests which the administration 
feels are essential to maintain the balance 
in the arms race. 

This might not be justified if there were 
the slightest evidence that the Soviet Union 
is really ready for serious negotiations on an 
inspected disarmament system, but there is 
no evidence to support this and Khrushchev 
has even had the impertinence to declare 
that renewed U.S. tests now would be an 
aggressive act. 


RESERVES AND SHELTERS 


è No doubt there are times when decisions 
have to be made or not made for propaganda 
purposes, but more often than not the propa- 
ganda-directed decision leads to trouble. 

President Kennedy’s callup of the Army 
Reserves and his appeal for family fallout 
shelters last summer illustrate the point. 
These acts were taken, not because anybody 
here believed the Reserves or the shelters 
would deal effectively with any war situation 
over Berlin, but primarily as propaganda 
devices to indicate that the United States 
was determined to defend its rights over 
Berlin, 

The result was that the Reserve callup and 
the shelter program annoyed and confused 
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the American people more than they fright- 
ened the Soviets. In fact, these two deci- 
sions were handled about as badly as any- 
thing done here since the Cuban affair, and 
the administration has not dealt with the 
consequences even yet. 

Maybe by the end of the coming summer, 
the Reserves will quietly be released, but 
the shelter program is still a mess, and so 
many people have been scared by the origi- 
nal propaganda shelter announcements that 
nobody in the administration and few in 
the Congress are willing to come out flatly 
against what is likely to be an extremely 
costly blunder, 

Fortunately, in the case of the astronauts 
the President has put policy before prop- 
aganda, His decision is to get on with the 
job and let John Glenn's space shot speak for 
itself. Under the circumstances, this is not a 
bad idea for nuclear testing either. It would 
have been easier to announce the thing 
months ago, but since the administration 
still feels that the Soviet tests have to be 
matched, the sooner the announcement is 
made before the Geneva conference the 
better. 


Exploding the “Law of the Land” Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
fallacy of the self-serving myth pro- 
moted by certain radical pressure groups 
that decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
constitute the “law of the land“ is effec- 
tively refuted by Editor Charles J. Bloch 
in the February 1962 issue of the Georgia 
Bar Journal. In a lead article entitled, 
The Law of the Land,“ Mr. Bloch cites 
the rewards which have come to the 
very men who are responsible for this 
myth as the result of their flaunting of 
it. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THE Law OF THE LAND” 


We lawyers of the South so often hear that 
such and such a case is the “law of the land,” 
and should be respected as such. Some 
newspaper editors are especially critical of 
us—lawyers, officers of court—who, they say, 
should not flaunt and defy the “law of the 
land.” z 

This criticism has prompted us to reveal 
the reward which has come to some lawyers 
who didn’t happen to agree that a certain 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States constituted “the law of the land.” It 
is true they weren't southern lawyers, but 
that ought not to make any difference. 

On April 1, 1935 (April Fools Day), the 
Supreme Court of the United States, then 
composed of Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes of New York, and Associate Justices 
Van Devanter of Wyoming, McReynolds of 
Tennessee, Brandeis of Massachusetts, Suth- 
erland of Utah, Butler of Minnesota, Stone of 
New York, Roberts of Pennsylvania, and 
Cardozo of New York, unanimously held that 
the exclusion of a negro (no capital N 
either) from a primary election under a res- 
olution of the Texas State Democratic Con- 
vention limiting membership in the party to 
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white citizens was not violative of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.* 

Although there were some right distin- 
guished jurists on that Court, a Negro citi- 
zen of Harris County, Tex., didn’t think 
much of that decision as a declaration of the 
“law of the land.” So on July 27, 1940, he 
demanded the right to vote in a primary 
election for the nomination of Democratic 
candidates for the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives and Governor and 
other State officers. The election judges re- 
lying on the decision of the Supreme Court 
of a few years before, refused to permit him 
to cast a ballot. (That was the year in 
which President Franklin Roosevelt was a 
candidate for election for a third term.) The 
Negro, Lonnie E. Smith, then filed a suit 
against the election managers for damages. 
Federal District Judge Kennerly thought the 
1935 decision of the Supreme Court was con- 
trolling. So, he dismissed Smith's petition. 
From the judgment dismissing Smith's pe- 
tition, he appealed to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth Circuit. And who do 
you suppose turned up representing Smith 
in that court? None other than Thurgood 
Marshall, of New York City. On November 
30, 1942, that court, composed of Judges 
Sibley, Hutcheson, and Holmes, affirmed 
Judge Kennerly They thought, too, that 
the 1935 decision was still valid. 

Thurgood Marshall, however, hadn't 
learned about Supreme Court decisions being 
the “law of the land,“ to be respected as 
such by lawyers and everybody. So, he and 
some other lawyers filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court of the United States praying 
that the Court review this case—although 
the “law of the land" had been settled some 
8 years before, The Texas statutes hadn't 
been amended. Neither had the applicable 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. The personnel of the Court. had 
changed, though, All who were there in 
1935 were gone save Stone and Roberts. 
Stone had become Chief Justice. Among the 
lawyers aiding Thurgood Marshall was Arthur 
Garfield Hays, representing the American 
Civil Liberties Union. They hadn't then dis- 
covered the theory about the “law of the 
land.” They were plowing new ground, be- 
cause Hughes and Brandeis and Cardozo and 
four of the other Justices were gone. Then, 
too, the election year 1944 was approaching. 
On June 7, 1943, the Court granted the peti- 
tion And a few months later, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and National Lawyers 
Guild were granted leave to file briefs.‘ On 
December 6, 1943, the case was restored to the 
docket and assigned for reargument on Janu- 
ary 10, 1944" It had been argued in Novem- 
ber of 1943. The reargument was held on 
January 12, 1944. Thurgood Marshall was 
joined in the argument for “Lonnie Smith" 
by another lawyer, William H. Hastie. And 
a brief, urging reversal of the “law of the 
land” was filed by Mr. Whitney North Sey- 
mour, on behalf of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union! r 

Oh, well. On April 3, 1944, just a few 
months before the election at which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was elected for a fourth term, 
the Court, with only Justice Roberts dissent- 
ing, “overruled” the 1935 decision and made 
some new “law of the land” which forbade 
the exclusion of Negroes (capital N now) 
from voting in a Democratic primary to se- 
lect nominees for a general election.’ 

Were Thurgood Marshall and William H. 
Hastie catigated for thus flaunting the “law 
of the land“? Was Whitney North Seymour 
criticized for aiding in the flaunting? The 
answer to each question is, No.“ Mr. Sey- 
mour was in 1959 elected president of the 
American Bar Association. William Henry 
Hastie was in 1946 appointed Governor of 
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the Virgin Islands, and on December 1, 1949, 
appointed by President Truman as a judge 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, comprising the States of Pennsyl- 
New Jersey, and Delaware. (That 
2 er President Truman had been elected 
„ 
Thurgood Marshall was in October of 1961, 
Biven a recess appointment by President 
edy as a judge of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
for the Second Circuit, which circuit 
comprises the States of New York, Connecti- 
Sut, and Vermont. He has not yet been con- 
by the Senate. 
beying the “law of the land“ some- 
times has its rewards. 
— —»„— 


*Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45. 
131 F. 2d 593. 
1319 U.S, 738. 
+320 U.S. 812; 64 S. Ot. 155. 
64 S. Ct. 257. 
+84 S. Ot. 155; 321 U.S. 650, 
821 U.S. 649; 64 S.Ct. 757. 


The Businesslike Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I include the following editorial 
arm the Peoria Journal Star, February 
„ 2: 


Tue BUSIVESSLIKE APPROACH 


(By C. L. Dancey) 

If the American people's intimacy with 

Col. John Glenn during this 17,500-mile- 
“hour ride thrice around the world, 
Weightless in space, teaches us a basic truth 
about man’s capacity and man's potential, 
dur first man-in-orbit would have a more 
— effect on human history than on 
space program. 

A dozen TV and radio announcers were 

excited than Colonel Glenn, 

All of the weeks, hours, and minutes of 
Soap Opera sentimentality and speculation: 
“How does John Glenn really feel?” “How 
oes Mrs. Glenn feel?” 


“What's it like to 


Oh, and the Russians gladly volunteered 
their share with Gagarin piously saying he 
saver went through anything like that, and 

t must be terrible,” etc., etc., etc. 
sa bunch of psychological experts who had 

Connection with Glenn or his p 
tions e 


Then came the liftoff. 

Cutting cleanly through all the baloney 
— came the clear, triumphant voice of 
bane! Glenn speaking even as he was 
on eted by the massive G-forces of take- 


Then, as he whizzed through space, there 
© that clear, strong, businesslike voice 
ch g so calmly on conditions, routine 
®cks, and what he could see as the whole 
World passed under him. 
He was calmer than a guide in the Na- 
tional Museum of Art. 
an "8 a great lesson to be learned from 
ot this, but we probably won't learn it. 
Instead, we will insist that Glenn is some 
zort of superman. We'll give him all the 
Miss ation he deserves—and in the process 
Us the great lesson he could be teaching 
and would, we are sure, most like to 
ed in teaching us. 
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That lesson is that man’s greatest enemy 
is ignorant speculation iced with imagina- 
tive sentimentality. 

Those of us who approach this fantastic 
feat as something strange and unimagin- 
able are the ones who conjured up the most 
exotic feelings and fears about it. 

Colonel Glenn, Col. John Powers, and the 
rest of the astronauts and workers on the 
project had become close to the reality of 
this problem and this exploit. 

They were gripping it with their bare 
hands. They were dealing with it at point- 
blank range. 

To them this whole business was as real 
as it has been unreal to many of us. 

And when mankind faces things at point- 
blank range, with a sense of reality, there is 
almost literally nothing of which we are not 
capable. 

Man is a fantastically rugged creature. 
This body and mind and nervous system can 
adjust to wildly different conditions, as it 
has through the ages in all parts of the 
earth, and on the sea and under the sea and 
in the air and now in space. 

We specialize in fear of the unknown— 
which vanishes when it becomes known. ~ 

We tremble at change at every new thing 
that isn't well understood—from atomic 
bombs to automation, but drive on streets 
that could be lined with the crosses of fatal 
accidents with apathy. We're used to that. 
And cuss the cops for trying to slow us 
down. 

If we can pick up a touch of Col. John 
Glenn’s businesslike approach to the prob- 
lem, shed all this cultivated emotionalism, 
and recognize that the way to approach a 


problem is to get the facts, first, without, 


emotion, make it a known and understood 
situation, and then calmly and confidently 
make the best of it how much better off 
we'll be in terms of everything from public 
safety officers and annexation to the cold 
war, 

As an example to us all, Glenn's service 
to the people of the United States has only 
begun. 


— ; — 


Georgia Youth Speaks Up for Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
every so often there comes to my desk a 
letter that renews my faith in the future 
of the human race in general and the 
United States in particular. Such a let- 
ter was received last week. It came 
from a 19-year-old constituent, a young 
man named Charles Everett Gilpin, of 
Augusta, Ga. r 

The purpose of Mr. Gilpin’s letter was 
to express his indignation over demon- 
strations of certain segments of mis- 
guided American youth in support of 
disarmament and the expressions of 
criticism of American freedoms and in- 
stitutions by such groups. His patriotic 
eloquence was an inspiration to me as 
I believe it will be to all Senators and 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of his letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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AUGUSTA, GA. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just finished reading an 
article in the newspaper of a demonstration 
for disarmament held by high school and 
college students in front of the White 
House. 

It seems that in the past few weeks I 
have read of many such unwarranted ac- 
tions by young people of my own age. I 
happen to be 19. The instance that pro- 
voked me to red-hot anger was about a 
northern high school newspaper. The stu- 
dent editor of this newspaper stated that 
democracy is blind and stupid. 

I would like for you to bring to light in 
Congress the fact that the youth of Georgla 
would gladly die so that blind and stupid 
democracy might live on and on and on. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES EVERETT GILPIN. 


The Forgotten Man? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1,1962 ~ 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star, February 
27, 1962: 

THe FORGOTTEN Man? 

In all the sharing of the triumph of the 
space shot, one empty spot keeps coming to 
mind, over and over, and as yet we have not 
seen it show itself in all the celebrations. 

This program goes a long way back to 
the selections of astronauts, the launching 
of space medicine research, of astronaut 
training, the program for the development 
of a life-sustaining capsule that could re- 
enter the atmosphere, the proving of a re- 
liable and reasonably safe booster, develop- 
ment of recovery techniques, and so forth. 

In its early conception and planning when 
all these programs were launched it was 
calculated that they would all become 
married in 1962 when an Atlas would loft 
a Mercury capsule containing one of the 
original astronauts into orbit. 

At long last that came to pass, and the 
triumph was first shared at Cape Canaveral 
by the launch crew, John Glenn, Mr. Mc- 
Nabb, long the keyman in Atlas launch- 
ings, the head of NASA, the commander of 
Cape Canaveral, the heads of space com- 
mittees of the Congress, and the President 
of the United States. 

It was a great day for all of them—fol- 
lowed by another great day in the city of 
Washington. 

Everybody got into the act that ever had 
anything significant to do with this pro- 
gram, soon or late—everybody except one 
man. 

That old man now living on a farm had 
his share of frustrations in setting it up 
and getting it started, and his share of criti- 
cism and even ridicule—and when the day 
of triumph came, as it did, on the original 
schedule with the same team he had organ- 
ized, we guess he watched it on TV like the 
rest of us, and watched the others glowing, 
smiling and witty, basking in the cheers, 
and sharing the triumph while he remained 
far away in the mountains on his farm— 
at Gettysburg, Pa. 

C. L. Dancer. 
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Tribute to Widow of Late President 
Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in his col- 
umn “Off the Bench” in the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser of February 19, 1962, 
Judge Walter B. Jones, distinguished 
presiding judge of the Montgomery, Ala., 
circuit court, paid a beautiful and rich- 
ly deserved tribute to the late Edith 
Bolling Wilson, the widow of our late 
President Woodrow Wilson. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the tribute may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue PASSING or A Great LADY 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


In our Nation’s Capital December 28 last, 
in her stately townhouse, a great lady died 
as she approached her 90th year. She was 
Edith Bolling Wilson, the widow of the 28th 
President of the United States. Mrs. Wilson 
was one of sweetest and noblest women who 
have ever lived in the White House. It was 
her pleasure to make it a home. She was 
a retiring woman, seldom appearing in pub- 
lic. She came of distinguished ancestry, 
the Bollings of Virginia, traced her heritage 
through Col. Robert Bolling (1646-1709), 
back to the Indian princess, Pocahontas. 

Mrs. Wilson, born in Virginia in 1872, was 
one of 11 children. Her first husband, who 
died in 1908, was Norman Galt, the owner 
of a famous Washington jewelry company. 

Woodrow Wilson became President in 1913, 
and served until March 4, 1921. Mrs. Galt 
happened to be in Philadelphia in 1909. 
Someone told her the president of Princeton 
University was addressing the Princeton 
alumni, so she looked through the door and 
that was her first glimpse of Woodrow Wil- 
son. She saw him again when he addressed 
the two Houses of Congress in a joint ses- 
sion in 1914. She remembers “looking down 
on the tall, slender figure of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States.” 

Mrs. Galt did not see Mr. Wilson again 
until she was visiting the White House in 
March 1915 with Helen Bones, the President's 
cousin. Mrs. Galt seemed to know that she 
had met her fate. On December 18, 1915, 
she and President Wilson had a very quiet 
wedding in her own home with only the 
two families present. Someone suggested to 
her, “Oh, you should be married in the White 
House. It would be so historic.” Mrs. Galt 
promptly told them she preferred the sim- 
plicity of her own home to historic back- 
ground and that she would be married in 
her own home, and nowhere else. 

Edith Bolling Wilson was an ideal wife and 

helpmate. Dignity and gentleness walked 
with her. She was devotedly attached to 
her husband, comforted and supported him 
-under misfortune, was interested in every- 
thing he did, and saw to it that while the 
White House was officially the residence of 
President Wilson, it was also the private 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 

As the wife of the President, she was most 
careful to preserve his health and she con- 
ducted herself with great dignity and lov- 
ingly gave her beautiful life and all her 
great talents to her husband. Mr. Wilson, 
in selecting her for his life companion, re- 
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membered the saying of Euripides, that 
Man's best possession is a sympathetic 
wife.” And in the person of Mrs. Wilson, 
love, sweetness, and goodness shone. She 
was truly a fellow-farer true through life, 
and Mr. Wilson followed the wise saying, “for 
a wife take the daughter of a good mother.” 

Mrs. Wilson never thought that she had 
been elected as a sort of assistant President. 
She never rushed into print. She never 
conducted any newspaper and magazine 
columns, nor press conferences. She never 
lectured Senators and Congressmen how the 
United States should be run. The White 
House was not commercialized. None of her 
family sold insurance to high Government 
officials. She remained always by the side 
of the President, and made the homelife of 
the White House something which won the 
heart of the American people and endeared 
her to them. 

President Wilson suffered a nervous col- 
lapse on September 25, 1919, while campaign- 
ing for the League of Nations. They hur- 
ried him back to the White House and there 
on October 1-2, 1919, he suffered a stroke 
which disabled him physically for the rest 
of his life. Mrs. Wilson never left the bed- 
side of her sick husband. During the many, 
many months that President Wilson was 
il, and was out of direct touch with his 
associates, the good wife sifted the matters 
to be brought to him, summarized them, and 
carried his decisions to the Cabinet. 

Some critics went so far as to characterize 
her as the “first woman President of the 
United States.” Well, she would have been 
a better President than some I have known. 
After she left the White House, Mrs. Wilson 
wrote frankly in her book, “My Memoir," 
that “Woodrow Wilson was first my beloved 
husband, whose life I was trying to save, 
fighting with my back to the wall; after that 
he was President of the United States.” 

During the President's critical illness, all 
sorts of rumors got out, one of them said 
the President was insane, another story was 
that the stroke had impaired his mind, and 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire cooked up 
the story that the President had suffered a 
brain lesion. This brought the prompt re- 
ply from Dr. Grayson that Woodrow Wilson's 
mind was clear as a bell.“ His enemies in 
the Senate got up a scheme by which a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was named ostensibly to confer 
with the President on the Mexican situation. 
The real object was, of course, to see if Mr. 
Wilson was mentally capable of administer- 
ing the office. Senator Albert B. Fall, who 
later went to the penitentiary for crooked 
deals as a Cabinet officer, headed the com- 
mittee. They were greatly disappointed 
when they found that Mr, Wilson's mind was 
in perfect condition, stronger than the minds 
of the senatorial snoopers. 

The Wilsons left the White House March 
4, 1921, retiring to private life in a small 
mansion at 2340 South Street NW., now a 
national shrine. The love and appreciation 
of the American people went with them. 
There they lived and Mrs. Wilson continued 
the loving care of her husband until death 
claimed him, February 3, 1924. After that, 
she continued to live in the home, always 
conducting herself as a great lady, 

On Monday, January 2, 1962, the body of 
Mrs. Wilson was borne tenderly into Wash- 
ington Cathedral for the time-honored bur- 
fal service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. She was laid to rest in one of the 
stone vaults which lie below the nave and 
west of the St. Joseph Chapel. This is just 
beneath the tomb of President Wilson. One 
of the burial vaults was opened so that Mrs. 
Wilson might lie as closely as possible to the 
President. The vault was sealed with a 
heavy stone on which is carved the simple 
inscription: “Edith Bolling Galt Wilson, 1872- 
1961. And, so today, in this stately and hal- 
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lowed cathedral, a flower in stone, Woodrow 
Wilson and Edith Bolling Wilson, united in 
death, sleep forever their last sleep.“ 

America will treasure through the cen- 
turies the goodness of Woodrow Wilson. It 
will ever honor the memory of the good and 
loyal wife who was always at his side. 


Robert Joseloff: Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
my hometown of Norwalk lost one of its 
leading citizens, Robert Joseloff. I had 
known and respected Mr. Joseloff and 
his family for many years: I consider it 
a high privilege to be able to offer this 
tribute to him in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Norwalk Hour. His life 
enriched all those who knew him. His 
benevolence will be felt in the commu- 
nity for many years to come. I know I 
speak for the entire community in 
mourning his passing. 

The editorial follows: 

ROBERT JOSELOFF: HUMANITARIAN 

Robert Joseloff, a resident of Norwalk for 
nearly 75 years, who was recognized as the 
dean of Norwalk Jewry, passed away Sunday 
morning at his home in 41 Seaview Avenue 
at the age of 93 years. 

His business career was a real-life Horatio 
Alger success story. He was a native of 
Poland who came to America in 1886. Four 
other brothers followed him here within a 
few years. Mr, Joseloff worked in two other 
Connecticut cities before settling in Norwalk 
in 1888, opening a small grocery store on 
Wood Street. A few years later he purchased 
a grocery store at 21 First Street, which he 
sold in 1913 to Henry Harris. He, himself, 
went into the wholesale grocery business with 
his brothers, Samuel, Manuel and Morris, 
and they built up a grocery empire of 500 


stores which merged in 1929 with First Na- 


tional Stores. 

Mr. Joseloff, developing an interest in real 
estate here and in Westport, formed the 
Connecticut Mutual Realty Co., which later 
purchased and merged with T. H. Canty Co. 
He was president of the Canty Co. from 1940 
to 1955 when he became chairman of the 
board, 

Mr. Joseloff was the last of the surviving 
founders of the Congregational Beth Israel. 
first Norwalk synagogue, at South Main and 
Concord Streets. He was a founder of Tem- 
ple Beth El on East Avenue. He was @ 
founder of the Independent Hebrew Asso- 
ciation which established a cemetery in 
West Norwalk. He was active in the for- 
mation of the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion of Norwalk, the predecessor of the Nor- 
walk Jewish Community Center, and he 
served as president of the Young Men's He- 
brew Association and, later, of the Jewish | 
Center. | 

Outside of his business interests, Mr. Jose- 
loff was long active in civic, religious and | 
fraternal affairs. He was a charitable man. 
contributing generously to community ac- | 
tivities. In 1921, Mr. Joseloff established s 
trust fund for the United Fund, designating | 
the United Fund as the permanent recipient 
of a yearly income from the trust—a trust | 
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Which will serve as a model for many years 
to come. 
Mr. Joseloff was honored many times by 
community during his long career. In 
1929 he was presented with a gold watch by 
the Young Men's Hebrew Association at a 
Onial dinner. In 1959, he was the 
honored guest (although unable to attend 
use of illness) at a testimonial at the 
Norwalk Jewish Center at which the speaker 
was the Honorable Robert Briscoe, the Jewish 
Mayor of Dublin, Ireland. Mr. Joseloff was 
Oldest member of Norwalk's Kiwanis 
ub and was elected a life member in 1924. 
The loss of Robert Joseloff will be long 
felt by the community. 


Arthur J. Behl: War Hero, Jet Pilot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1,1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
One of my fellow Texans, Mr. Arthur J. 
„lost his life on December 7, 1961, 
When an F-89 he was flying crashed in 
the Sacramento Mountains in New Mex- 
His job was launching of the jet 
ed targets across McGregor 
Range for the Nike crews on the ground 
to fire on. 

On the day he lost his life he had just 
launched his second target when a mal- 
function occurred resulting in the plane 
Boing into a steep dive from 30,000 feet 
and crashing into a mountainside in 

nument Canyon, in the Sacramento 
untains, 

Mr. Behl, who had a distinguished rec- 
Ord of service to his country both as a 
Navy Pilot in World War II and a cour- 
ageous pilot in civilian life, was a highly 
Tespected member of his community, in 
El Paso, El Paso County. He was sincere 
in his beliefs and ‘worked hard for the 

in which he believed. 

He was a devout Christian and gave 
Much of his time and himself to the 
organization and expansion of St. Luke 
Methodist Church in El Paso. He is 
Sadly missed by his family, his cowork- 
ers and all who knew him. 

His life was such that my State and 
Nation may be justly proud of him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have two 
articles from the El Paso Times printed 

the Appendix of the Recorp, one en- 
titled “Wing Tips” and the other 

Arthur Behl Services Set Sunday.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WINGTIPS 
(By Bill Thompson) 
The community and the aviation frater- 
ty lost a fine man and a great pilot when 
Behl of Norair, crashed in the Sacra- 
Mento Mountains, December 7. 

Art was 44 and a Navy pilot in World War 
A. He was aboard the U.S. S. Lexington at 
ea in the Pacific when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, He was a member of 

e Navy Reserve at the time of his death. 

Following the war, he was a pilot for Pan 

can Airlines for about 3 years, flying 

e Pacific Ocean routes. 
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He started to work for Norair in 1951 asa 
pilot and had resided in El Paso for about 
2 years, flying F-89's in the RP-76 target 
program. 

Behl and another Norair pilot, John Jan- 
uleski, ferried two F-89's across the Pacific 
to Korea several months ago and were among 
the first pilots to fly this distance in that 
particular type aircraft. 

He was highly skilled in the profession, 
and the sky was an element as familiar to 
him as the earth. 

He was a quiet, gentle man who made 
friends easily. 

He will be sadly missed by his family, his 
coworkers, and the circle of people who were 
fortunate enough to have known him. 


ARTHUR BEHL SERVICES SET SUNDAY 


Memorial services will be held at 2 p.m., 
Sunday in Grace Methodist Church, 400 
North Carolina Drive, for Aurthur J. Behl, 
44, 9905 Suez Drive, who was Killed in a plane 
crash in the Sacramento Mountains, Thurs- 
day, December 7. = 

The Rev, Rodney Roberts of St. Luke's 
Methodist Church will officiate. 

Mr. Behl was born December 11, 1916, in 
Cassville, Wis. He was a graduate of Cornell 
College of Iowa and was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy. $ 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Behl; four daughters, Diana, Jackie, 
Sandra, and Janet; one son, Edward; his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Behl of Monroe 
Center, Ill; three sisters, Mrs. Gilbert Kraj- 
nik of Swanton, Nebr.; Mrs. Barbara Morris 
of Wilbur, Nebr.; and Mrs. J. W. Ing of St. 
Charles, III. 


Testimonials for Dirksen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal Star of February 27 calling at- 
tention to President Kennedy’s tribute 
to the Republican Senate leader, my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
Senator Everett DIRKSEN. 

‘TESTIMONIALS FOR DIRKSEN 


President John Kennedy paid good- 
humored tribute to the political genius 
of Senator Everett M. Dirksen on the night 
of John Glenn's orbital ride. 

The administration forces had tried a bit 
of tricky maneuvering in the procedures of 
the Senate to bring the President's bid 
for a Department of Urban Affairs to a 
showdown vote there before the House action 
already scheduled (which House action they 
justly feared). 7 

They thought they had the situation 
locked to jump into the Senate but Minority 
Leader DIRKSEN outmaneuvered them and 
“headed them off at the pass" leaving the 
President's urban affairs program high and 


President Kennedy used a different term. 
He told guests (including Senator DIRKSEN) 
that DimkKsEN’s maneuvers of the day had 
“put me in orbit.” Implying that no land- 
ing was arranged, either. 

The remark was typical of the good humor 


ashingto} 
the President, himself, places on issues which 
are largely political and those which are 
of vital bipartisan concern. He has learned 
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to expect DRKSEN’s expert opposition on 
one, and support on the other. 

The remark also underlines the fact that 
behind the facade of his oratory, DIRKSEN is 
recognized as a very skilled and deadly op- 
ponent in the arts of politics as practiced in 
the U.S. Senate. 

He now has the testimony of the President 
of the United States on that. Indeed, he 
now has the testimony of the last two 
Presidents—one respecting him for his able 
assistance, the other paying respect to him 
for the skill of his opposition. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURICE J. MURPHY, JR. 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed, in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial, 
appearing in the February 19 issue of the 
Claremont, N.H., Daily Eagle, entitled 
“Brotherhood Week.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

What can I do for my country? 

This is probably the most frequently asked 
question in America today. There is a feel- 
ing of inadequacy and an inability to trans- 
fer into action the desire on the part of 
Americans to do something concrete in re- 
sponse to President Kennedy’s ringing chal- 
lenge: “* and sô, my fellow Americans, 
ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

This is Brotherhood Week sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. This organization is dedicated to the 
aim of breaking down the barriers of re- 
ligious, racial and ethnic prejudice which 
threaten our dem and distort our 
business, social, and political relations. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days out of 
every year NCCJ conducts hundreds of edu- 
cational programs for brotherhood through- 
out the country in the fields of education, 
religion, labor-management, and community 
life. 

During Brotherhood Week National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews calls to the 
attention of every American the imperative 
need for a rededication to the concepts of 
democracy and our Judeo-Christian princi- 
ples. It stresses the urgency for human 
understanding in today's rapidly changing 
world. It calls all Americans to help eradi- 
cate bigotry, fear and prejudice among men, 
not only during this week of brotherhood 
but throughout the year. 

To accomplish this change of human at- 
titudes and emotions is a herculean task 
requiring the strength, will, and support of 
every American. No American can escape his 
responsibility. 

You can do something for your country. 
You can reexamine yourself and your own 
attitudes. You can fight the prejudice 
within yourself and then help others to 
understand the meaning of true freedom 
and equality for all by example. 

Together, we can all make democracy work 
through brotherhood, 

Some people smirk at the idea of Brother- 
hood Week and not without some justifi- 
cation. It is impossible to achieve any ob- 
jective in 1 short week. The very thought 
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of overcoming prejudice, fear, and bigotry 
among men in 1 week is ridiculous if not 
preposterous, 

The goal of the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God is a lifelong practice— 
in fact it has been waged through all of 
history. 

Today, as never before, in the face of 
world challenge, we must all rededicate our- 
selves to the principles of brotherhood dur- 
ing this week and work for brotherhood 
throughout the year. We must tear out 
the cancerous growth of bigotry and selfish- 
ness that divides us as a country, 

Every minute of every hour of every day 
of every year is the time for brotherhood. 


Regionalism Held Waning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union, 
on Sunday, February 25, 1962. 

REGIONAL Divisions WANING, Pott SHows 


People in Illinois and California feel al- 
most the same about issues of war and peace 
and domestic and international communism, 
separate polls taken by Copley Newspapers 
in both areas show. The polls indicate that 
“regionalism” is dying, or dead, as a factor 
affecting American foreign policy—a devel- 
opment of great political significance to the 
country. 

The polls were taken by the Copley News- 
papers in cities of California and Illinois, 
for the information of both editors and 
readers. The results of the intensive San 

County survey, conducted by the 
San Diego Union and Evening Tribune, are 
presented in full in the Today's World sec- 
tion of this newspaper. 

Responses to such questions as the likell- 
hood of war, or what the United States 
should do about the United Nations, show 
only narrow differences between the results 
for San Diego and those from key cities in 
Iilinois. The Illinois cities surveyed were 
Springfield, the State capital, and Aurora, 
Elgin, and Joliet, commercial and industrial 
cities in farming areas which give a good 
cross section of Illinols population. 

The great likeness in opinion between 
San Diego and an area at the heart of what 
was once labeled the “isolationist” Mid- 
west is shown in one key question, “Do you 
favor a firm stand, even risking war, in Ber- 
lin?” To this question, 88 percent in San 
Diego answered yes; 86 percent in Illinois 
answered yes. 

Answers to some of the key poll questions 
follow. Included in the “overall response” 
column are the San Diego and Illinois an- 
swers, plus poll results from seven other Cal- 
ifornia areas served by Copley newspapers— 
Alhambra, Burbank, Culver City, Glendale, 
Monrovia, Redondo Beach, and San Pedro. 
Answers do not add up to 100 percent be- 
cause some of those questioned did not give 
opinions on all points, 

The table below summarizes the attitudes 
of Tilinois and San Diego residents on for- 
eign policy questions which were asked in a 
poll conducted by Copley newspapers: 
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Do you believe nuclear war 
likely within 3 yeurs?_..._ 
Do you believe limited war 


If possible, would you build 
à fallout shelter 
Do you favor a firm stand, 
even risking war, in Ber- 
C 
Do you favor a firm stand, 
even risking wur, in 
southeast Asi 
Do you favor a firm stand, 
—— risking war, in For- 


should. the United States 

5 to support the 
JN. UE 

A. Communist China 

gains admission?_..._. 

B. The Sceretary Gen- 

eral loses his effective- 

ness? TRENE 

C, Neutralists shift sup- 

port to Kussia, out- 

vote United States? 

Do you consider commu- 

nism a serious internal 

CRC OUT ae S 

i Wes should Commu- 

nist party be outlawed?_. 


you think foreign aid should be: 
5 Expanded, 12 percent; reduced, 44 percent; 
eliminated, 7 percent; continued as is, 23 percent, 
San Diego; xpanded, 13 pen; reduced, 46 percent; 
eliminated, 11 pereent; pln} i ned as is, 23 percent. 
Overall response: Expanded 12 percent; reduced, 44 
percent; eliminated, 10 percent; continued ns is, 26 
percent. 


First President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 ` 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1962, the Washington Daily News 
carried an editorial entitled, “First Presi- 
dent.” There has been a good deal of 
misunderstanding as to who deserves the 
honor of having been the First President 
of the United States—John Hanson or 
George Washington, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled, “First President,” which 
clarifies this dispute be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

First PRESIDENT 

Our correspondent, Charles Havlena, here 
in Washington, is disturbed, and rightly so, 
at recurring implications that George Wash- 
ington, whose birthday is celebrated on this 
date, was not the first President of the United 
States of America. 

To settle any doubts, he has gone to the 
ultimate authority, the National Archives 
and Records Service, whose Director, Albert 


H. Leisinger, reports as follows: 

“John Hanson has often been referred to 
as the ‘first President’ because of the position 
he held under the Articles of Confederation. 
His office was that of President of the United 
States in Congress assembled and not the 
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Office of President of the United States of 
America, 

“By article V of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion the Delegates were to meet in Congress 
on the first Monday of November in every 
year and article IX states ‘the United States 
in Congress assembled shall have authority 
* + * to appoint one of their numbers to 
preside: Provided, That no person be allowed 
to serve in the office of President more than 
1 year in any term of 3 years.’ 

“Thus, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, John Hanson, on November 5, 1771, was 
appointed to preside and held the Office of 


President of the United States in Congress 


assembled, 

“The Commission granting Washington 
full power and authority to arrange an ex- 
change of prisoners of war with the British, 
which as you know is the earliest known use 
of the seal of the United States, is witnessed 
by ‘John Hanson, President of the United 
States in Congress assembled * * +. 

“The Office of President of the United States 
of America was created by the express words 
of the Constitution (art. 11, sec. 1), 
which says ‘the Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America.’” 

That should settle it. John Hanson was 
President of the United States in Congress 
assembled. George Washington was the first 
President of the United States of America. 
Let the record so show. 


Farmer Caught in Crossfire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, no single 
section of our population is caught in 
as Many crossfires as are those engaged 
in farming. In addition to problems 
which originated in the depression 
years, the dairy farmer in particular has 
been subjected to a new type of psycho- 
logical warfare, resulting from mislead- 
ing information regarding the dangers of 
fallout. Recently I urged the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to revise its present 
system of reporting fallout to include 
a marketbasket approach rather than 
singling out milk. Some of these prob- 
lems are clearly highlighted in a recent 
editorial which appeared in the Spring- 
field, Mo., Leader and Press. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, the editorial fol- 
lows: 


PITY THE Poor FARMER 


Ever since the end of World War I, Amer- 
ican agriculture has been having its prob- 
lems, few of them ever solved and with new 
ones cropping up periodically. 

Agriculture was the only segment of in- 
dustry not to recover from the depression 


of 1920, and boom until the market crash 


of late 1929. 

Life in the 1930's, decade of the world’s 
greatest depression, was tough for every- 
one—toughest of all on the farmer. Not 
only did he suffer depression, but he also 
was walloped by recurring droughts and 
the Dust Bowl. 

When World War II ended the depres- 
sion, the farmer prospered less. And when 
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the coming of peace brought.an era of pros- 
Perity, the farmer got only a new problem 
as surpluses raised a depressing head. 

New techniques for extracting and proc- 
essing vegetable oils knocked the props from 
Under hog and dairy farmers in the 1950's, 
even as they benefited consumers. Swine 

ers were compelled to breed a new type 
hog with a minimum of virtually unmar- 

le lard. But what could the dairyman 
do about butterfat? 

the past couple of years still more prob- 

have been born. The rise of the Euro- 
Pean Common Market threatened the mar- 
kets of all farmers. The cholesterol and ra- 
Gioactive milk scares struck hardest at the 
dairyman. 

The cholesterol scare came with the dis- 
Covery that a fatty substance in the blood, 
Cholesterol, appears to be a contributor to 

disease. Milk contains fate, might be 
a contributor. 

A tremendous—repeat, tremendous—pre- 
Ponderance of medical men looked with open 
Mind, decided they needed more proof, con- 
tinued to recommend milk in the diet of 
Most persons. A few raised an alarmist cry, 
& shrill, damning cry. It didn’t matter that 
Americans are not among the leading milk 

rs in the world, and that in those na- 
tions that are, heart disease is less prevalent 
in America; the public was alarmed. 

At about the same time, it was discovered 

t milk could carry some strontium 90, a 
cancer-causing residue from nuclear bomb 
tests. Again the people were alarmed. The 

factors combined to cut milk consump- 
tion in the United States by some 3 billion 
Pounds in 1961. 

Yet one of the Nation’s leading food proc- 
®ssors tested vegetables along with milk, 
found that when milk carried 5 strontium 
Units to the glassful, cabbage had 210 stron- 
tum units; potatoes up to 50 units; peas 
1,137 units; sweet corn up to 200; lettuce as 
much as 4,400 units. In other words, milk 
Carried less strontium units than any other 
food tested, and it was not a dairy company 
Tunning the tests. 

The Common Market? American farmers 

consider the problem. With power 
to slash tariffs, America hopes to persuade 

e nations of the Common Market that it 

not to their advantage to subsidize farm- 
ing in order to step up food production; that 

trade in other commodities would be 
Worth concessions in agriculture. 

Without the power to slash tariffs, there 
Can be no such deal. And ECM nations are 
already laying their plans for tremendous 
Agricultural gains. In brief, the American 
farmer is sure to lose if we retain high tariff 
Walls, has a hope of gaining export markets 
in Europe if the tariffs do tumble. 

In any case, it’s a worry to farmers, condi- 
tloned to wonder what's coming next. 


Mr. Bailey’s Sour Note 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, while 
all Americans were rejoicing over the 
Success of the Friendship 7 flight of Col. 
John Glenn, the national chairman of 
the Democrat Party chose this oppor- 
tunity to attempt to make political capi- 
tal of the event. 

Fortunately, few, if any citizens, other 
than Democrat Chairman Bailey, per- 
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haps, are going to view this achievement 
as anything but a slambank, A-1, all- 
American success of which all can be im- 
mensely proud, regardless of our political 
affiliation. 

No one asked John Glenn, Al Shepard, 
or Gus Grissom what their political reg- 
istration might be when long before Mr. 
Bailey was Democratic chairman or Mr. 
Kennedy was President these astronauts 
stepped into the important roles they 
have assumed, and I do not think— 
despite Mr. Bailey’s comments—that it 
is a point that has any relevancy to the 
accomplishments each of these astro- 
nauts has brought to this country. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Bailey attempted to inject partisan 
politics into this great achievement. I 
think particularly appropriate comments 
on Mr. Bailey’s performance are those 
which appeared in last night's Washing- 
ton Evening Star which I wish to place 
in the Recor at this point to conclude 
my comments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled ‘Politics 
and the Infinite,” and a column by Gould 
Lincoln, entitled “Glenn Feat Thrust 
Into Politics,” both of which were pub- 
lishe@ in the February 27 Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE INFINITE 


Measured against the stars and the incom- 
prehensible magnitudes of infinity, a man 
like Democratic National Chairman John M. 
Bailey seems to be quite absurdly small, to 
put it mildly. This holds true for all of us 
earthlings, of course, but he stands out at 
the moment as a particularly glaring ex- 
ample of how ridiculous a human biped can 
make himself look when he says silly things 
about the high heavens around us and our 
terra firma politics. 

What silly things? Well, Mr. Bailey has 
hailed Astronaut Glenn's triple orbital flight 
as a triumph that must be credited to the 
Democratic Party and the imagination, 
energy, and know-how of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. This is a real blooper, and 
a strangely stupid one in view of Mr. Balley's 
reputation for being sensible, and in view 
also of the fact that Project Mercury was 
set up by the Republican Eisenhower admin- 
istration. ` 

Colonel Glenn, in any case, has set a non- 
political standard, ‘way up there above our 
little earth, around which all men of good 
will, intelligence, commonsense, and genu- 
ine patriotism can rally. In short, he has 
achieved something so grand that politicians 
like Mr. Bailey make themselves look foolish 
when they try to capitalize on it for votes. 


GLENN Feat Turust Info Porrrros 


To many Americans the attempt by Demo- 
cratic National Chairman John M. Balley to 
Play partisan party politics with the earth- 
orbiting flight of Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., 
claiming all the credit for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, came with a sickening thud. 
It came at a time when the whole Nation, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, were re- 
joleing in the success of this remarkable 
achievement and in the fact that the United 
States had demonstrated once again the 
courage of its citizens and the worth of its 
scientists. Chairman Bailey was delivering 
a pep talk to Democrats in Hartford, Conn., 
in his own home State. And he seemed to 
be trying to use the Glenn space flight to 
cover up his disappointment over the knock- 
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out blow last week to President Kennedy's 
Urban Affairs Department proposal- in the 
Congress, 

The language used by Mr. Bailey was far 
different from that of Vice President LYNDON 
JoHNSON, who as Democratic leader of the 
Senate and as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
said in January 1958: “Why do we now 
stand in a posture of relative weakness? 
(Soviet Russians had demonstrated their 
capacity to launch a half-ton satellite into 
space.) When such a question is asked, as 
it should be asked, there is an ever-present 
danger that we shall frame our answers in 
terms of credit and blame. To do this now 
could well be fatal. There is little question 
what wrong decisions have been made. 
These errors are not divided along any parti-. 
san lines, As Prime Minister Churchill told 
the House of Commons on June 18, 1940: 
‘If we open a quarrel between the past and 
the present, we shall find that we have lost 
the future.! 


SPEAKS AS AMERICAN 


Mr. JOHNSON was speaking not as a Dem- 
ocrat, but as an American at a time this 
Nation was faced with a major problem— 
that of regaining lost ground in the field of 
missile and space development. The record 
shows that Mr. JOHNsoN has been a leader 
for years in the drive to promote the devel- 
opment of space science and of missiles ca- 
pable of putting men into space. 

It is of interest to recall that Vice Presi- 
dent JOHNSON, as long ago as January 1958, 
was urging that “we make provision for in- 
viting together the scientists of other na- 
tions to work in concert on projects to ex- 
tend the frontiers of man and to find solu- 
tions of the troubles of this earth.” This is 
similar to the recent proposal made by Pre- 
mier Khrushchey in his letter to President 
Kennedy congratulating Colonel Glenn on 
his orbital fight. And in November of 1958 
it was Senator JoHNSON who was chosen to 
present to the United Nations a resolution 
calling for a committee to explore the pos- 
sibilities of joint United Nations actions on 
outer space, 

It has been Vice President JoHNson’s deep 
belief that outer space could be a pathway 
to world peace. In his opinion, the United 
States now has a rare opportunity to seize 
the initiative. President Kennedy has al- 
ready replied to Mr. Khrushchev that he wel- 
comed the idea of cooperation in the devel- 
opment of space science and travel in the 
cause of peace. 

For many reasons, therefore, it was very 
fitting that the Vice President should have 
been selected to ride with Colonel Glenn 
on his trip to the Capitol from the White 
House yesterday. And it was with fitting 
pride in Colonel Glenn and his accomplish- 
ments that the Vice President presided 

-jointly with Speaker Jon MCCORMACK over 
the meeting of Congress which lstened to 
the astronaut tell of his experiences in space, 
and honored him. Colonel Glenn’s fervent. 
wish that man may go forward into more 
and more knowledge of outer space and that 
such knowledge may ald toward a peaceful 
world runs parallel to that expressed 4 years 
ago by Mr. JOHNSON. 

BAILEY REMARK 

Mr, Bailey's effort to make political cap- 
ital out of the Glenn flight was couched in 
these words: “This week our country cele- 
brated an inspiring achlevement, the three 
orbits around the earth of Astronaut John 
Glenn. This magnificent flight symbolized 
what can be done by an administration (the 
Kennedy administration) with the imagina- 
tion, energy, and know-how to set big goals 
and to reach them. It showed what America 
can do when urgency and determination re- 
place apathy and indecision in the executive 
branch (presided over by former President 
Eisenhower) of our Government.” 
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of the Republican policy committee of the 
Senate, countered with a statement that the 
Kennedy administration simply carried out 
the program of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—the Mercury program started 3 years 
ago. Senator HICKENLOOPER said that no 
responsible Democrat will seek to make po- 
litical capital out of the result. He com- 
mented further that during the Truman ad- 
ministration less than 64 million was spent 
on intermediate range and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles; that starting in 1953 the 
Eisenhower administration built the program 
for development of heavy thrust missiles, and 
from 1953 through 1961, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration planned, spent, and appropri- 
` ated $14 billion for the intercontinental and 
intermediate range missiles alone. This pro- 
gram, he said, made possible the heroic feat 
of Colonel Glenn. 


Support of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted at the 33d 
annual convention of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies, Inc., on 
February 1, 1962, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., attended by 
more than 500 officers, delegates, and as- 
sociates from all parts of the country. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas since the enactment of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in 1952, there 
has been an unremitting attack against this 
monumental legislation by Communists, 
hyphenated Americans, political auctioneers, 
and starry-eyed liberals; and 

Whereas the maintenance of our protective 
national origins immigration system, em- 
bodied in the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, is vital to the preservation of this Re- 
public; and 

Whereas patriotic organizations and in- 
dividuals have succeeded in repelling a direct 
frontal attack for repeal of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; and 

Whereas the enemies of the act have 
resorted to the technique of chipping away 
at the act by lax enforcement, administrative 
interpretations and amendments which have 
the effect of undermining the foundations of 
our cultural integrity and threaten our 
security; and 

Whereas there are now pending in the 
Congress proposals to expand the classes 
of aliens who are admissible for permanent 
residence outside quota limitations, to pool 
unused quotas, to abolish the national 
origins quota system, and to recompute the 
entire basis of alloting quotas to the end 
that our historic immigration policies will 
be abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies Inc., calls to action all 
patriotic organizations and individuals to 
resist lax enforcement and administration 
of our immigration laws and to ferret out 
and defeat all amendments to the immigra- 
tion laws which would weaken or undermine 
them by either admission of additional num- 


bers of aliens or relaxing the requirements 
for admission or deportation. 
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Senator HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, chairman SOCIETIES COOPERATING WITH THE AMERICAN - Military Order of the Loyal 


COALITION OF Patriotic SOCIETIES, Inc. 

The Alliance, Inc. 

American Coalition of New York. 

The American- Institute. 

American Public Relations Forum, Inc, 

The Americans, Inc. 

American War Mothers. 

American Women's Legion of World Wars. 

Anti-Subversive League of South Dakota. 

Associated Farmers of California, Inc. 

Associated Farmers of Richland County, 
Inc. (Ohio). 

Better Government Forum. 

Catholic War Veterans of the U.S. A., 
Queens County chapter. 

Christian Women United. 

Connecticut Volunteers. 

Constitutional Study Group of South 
Dakota, Inc. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, District of Columbia. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, Pennsylvania. 

Daughters of America, National Council. 

Daughters of America, Clara Barton Coun- 
cll No. 71. 

Daughters of America, Pride of Baltimore 
Council No. 14. 

Daughters of America, District of Co- 
lumbia Council. , 

Daughters of America, New Jersey Council. 

Daughters of the Revolution, national 
society. 

Daughters of the Revolution, New Jersey 
society. 

Daughters of the Revolution, New York 
society. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Daughters of the Revolution, colonial 
chapter. 

Daughters of the Revolution, ex-officers 
club, 

Daughters of the Revolution, Lafayette 
chapter. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Liberty Bell 
chapter. 

Defenders of the American Constitution, 
Inc. 

Defenders of American Education. 

Defenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties, Arlington chapter. 

Defenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties, Virginia. 

Delaware Defenders of the Republic, Inc. 

Descendants of the Signers of the Declara- 
tlon of Independence. 

Farmers Liberty League. 

Florida Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 

Fraternal Patriotic Americans, State of 
Pennsylvania, Inc. 

General Society of the War of 1812. 

General Society of the War of 1812, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Division. 

General Society of the War of 1812, New 
York Division. 

Grass Roots League, Inc. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
New Jersey. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
New York. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
department of the Potomac. 

Louisiana Committees of Correspondence. 

Marine Corps League Auxiliary, Inc. 

Massachusetts Committees of Correspond- 


ence. 
Michigan Coalition of Constitutionalists. 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery in Chief. 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of the District 
of Columbia, 
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Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of the State of 
New York. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Military Order of the World Wars. 

Minnesota Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
Inc. 

The National Huguenot Society. 

National Service Star Legion, Inc. 

National Society, Colonial Dames of the 
XVII Century, New York State society. 

National Society, Congress of States So- 
cletles. 

National Society for 
curity. 

National Society for 
curity, chapter I. 

National Society for 
curity, chapter IT. 

National Soclety for 
curity, chapter III. 

National Society, Daughters of the Union, 
1861-1865. 

National Society, Magna Charta Dames. 

National Society of New England Women. 

National Society of New England Women, 
New York City colony. 

Patriotic Women of 


National Society, 
America, Inc. 

National Society, Patriotic Women of 
America, District of Columbia council. 

National Society, Patriotic Women of 
America, New York council. 

National Society, Sons and Daughters of 
the Pilgrims. 

National Society, U.S. Daughters of 1812, 
State of New York. 

National Society, Women Descendants of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. 

National Sojourners, Inc. 

National Women’s Relief Corps. 

National Women's Relief Corps, Depart- 
ment of Potomac, 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War, National Commandery, 

The Network. 

New Jersey Coalition, Inc. 

Ohio Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 

Order of Fraternal Americans, Grand 
Council. 

Order of Independent Americans, Inc., 
State council of Pennsylvania. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, California. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, District of Columbia. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, Massachusetts. 

Order of the Founders 
America, New Jersey. 

Order of the Founders 
America, New York. 

Order of the Founders 
America, Rhode Island. 

Order of Washington. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, national 
camp. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, State 
camp of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia chapter, Council for Individ- 
ual Freedom, 

Society of Old Plymouth Colony Descend- 
ants. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, national 
council. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
council, Connecticut, 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
council, District of Columbia, 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 


of Liberty, 
of Liberty, 


Constitutional Se- 
Constitutional Se- 
Constitutional Se- 
Constitutional Se- 


and 
and Patriots of 


and Patriots of 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


council, New Hampshire. 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
council, Pennsylvania, 
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Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State 
Council, Rhode Island. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State 
Council, Virginia. 

Sons of the American Revolution, national 


society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Califor- 
nia society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire 
State society. ° 

Sons of the American Revolution, Iowa 
Society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, New 
Jersey society. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 


dery-in-Chief. 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
chusetts department. 
South Dakota Anti-Subversive League. 


Sovereignty Preservation Council of 
laware. 
Taxpayers, Inc. 


Texas Voters for the Constitution. 

United States Day Committee, Inc. 

United States Flag Committee. 

Watch Washington Club. 

The Wheel of 5 

William Thaw Council of Americans, Inc. 

Women of Army and Navy Legion of Valor, 

.S. A. 
Women's National Defense Committee of 
elphia. 

Women's Patriotic Conference on National 

ense, Inc. 


Retraining of Jobless Persons Urged as 
Preferable to Shorter Workweek— 
ARA Pilot Training Program Is 
Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, pas- 
sage yesterday in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the Manpower Develop- 
Ment and Training Act of 1961 was an 
event of much significance. 

In West Virginia, where unemploy- 
Ment has been a most difficult problem 
on a chronic basis, we are especially 
Cognizant of the need for manpower de- 
velopment, training, and retraining. 

It was in our State at Huntington 
that the Nation’s first retraining program 
as a joint project of State and local 
instrumentalities was established. The 
U.S. Department of Labor and the Area 
Redevelopment Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce proceeded 
Under provisions of the Area Redevelop- 
Ment Act. 

This program, still in the early stage 
of its establishment and operation, has 
been maligned by critics of Federal Gov- 
ernment participation in retraining ac- 
tivities. West Virginia’s State voca- 
tional education director, S. D. McMillen, 
however, has expressed gratification and 
Patient understanding of the progress 
Which has been manifested. 

On the subject of the validity of re- 
training of the jobless, I am reminded 
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of significant comments by one of our 
State’s most enlightened and forthright 
labor leaders, Miles C. Stanley, president 
of the West Virginia Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO, who has expressed the belief 
that retraining—ndét a shorter work- 
week—is the more immediate answer 
to present unemployment problems. 

In a number of morning newspapers 
of West Virginia, on February 12, 1962, 
there appeared an article by able As- 
sociated Press Staff Writer Dick Leonard 
in which he quoted comments of Mr. 
McMillen and Mr. Stanley. He also 
presented other pertinent facts on the 
general subject of retraining and con- 
cerning the pilot ARA retraining pro- 
gram at Huntington, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the article by AP Staff Writer 
Leonard as published in the February 
12, 1962, issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Berren THAN SHORTER WEEK—RETRAIN JOB- 
Less MEN, LABOR LEADER ADVISES 
(By Dick Leonard) 

The president of the 55,000-member West 
Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, believes 
that retraining of the jobless—not a shorter 
workweek—is an answer at present to unem- 
ployment problems. 

“I think retraining is our best bet on a 
short-term basis,” sald Miles C. Stanley. 
“Ultimately we may have to go to a shorter 
workweek but right now such a step would 
be premature.” 

West Virginia launched its own retraining 
program a year and a half ago under the 
guidance of State Vocational Education Di- 
rector S. D. McMillen. Of the 2,760 retrained, 
1,475 are known to have found jobs. 

“Our experience in the State program 
shows that people do want to be retrained 
for new occupations,” McMillen said. 

Stanley questioned whether people have 
progressed enough socially to know what to 
do with the additional spare time they would 
derive from a 25-hour workweek, such as that 
won by union electricians in New York 
recently. 

He said one danger of the shorter work- 
week would be an increase in what he terms 
“moonlighting at bargain basement prices,” 
one man working at two jobs, at least one of 
them for low-rate pay. 

West Virginia, chronically plagued with 
the unemployment, had 64,200—10.4 percent 
of its labor force—out of work the first of 
this year. This compares with a national 
average of 5 to 6 percent. 

“Our big problem is not overproduction, 
but underconsumption due to lack of pur- 
chasing power,” said Stanley. 

“I would like to stay with the 40-hour 
week and try retraining to equip the unem- 
ployed with new skills to meet the changing 
job demands.” 

Stanley made his remarks after a visit to 
the Nation’s first Federal retraining program 
at Huntington. 

“At Huntington, I saw a butcher who had 
quit his job because of varicose veins learn- 
ing to repair small appliances—a job he 
could do while seated,” Stanley said. 

The $135,000 pilot retraining program is on 
schedule, officials said, with trainees enrolled 
in six of the seven courses offered—nursing 
aid, small appliance repair, automatic trans- 
misison repair, stenography, route salesman- 
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ship, and table waiting. The program is 
geared to retrain 325 people by September 30. 

A course for typists is being held up until 
a quota of 20 is reached. At last report, 
there were 13 enrolled. 

There have been 45 graduated from nurs- 
ing aid courses, with 10 of the 25 referred 
for jobs going to work. 

After the program was launched last De- 
cember, some conecrn was expressed because 
applicants were not rushing to sign up. 

“I think some of the people at Huntington 
simply overanticipated the initial response." 
McMillen said. 2 

“One of the problems we recognized at 
the start of our State program was that peo- 
ple who had been out of school for a long 
time—say, 25 years—naturally would be 
hesitant about returning to the classroom. 
We found that as people started attending, 
their friends and neighbors heard about it 
and became more interested.” 

McMillen doesn't expect the Federal pro- 

to be beset by the dropout problem 
which has plagued the State. The big rea- 
son is that Federal trainees receive a 23 
weekly subsistence while enrolled. State 
trainees receive none. As a result, 1,847 
falled to finish their courses. 

“Some of our enrollees just didn't have 
any money,” McMillen explained. “They 
just had to drop out and try and scrape 
along.” 

“They've had excellent daily attendance at 
Huntington,” McMillen said. “A report here 
on the first 132 enrolled shows an average 
daily attendance of 121.66 That's higher 
than you'll find in the average high school.” 

McMillen sees the day when the Federal 
retraining will supplement the State's. He 
anticipates a Federal program offering class- 
es of longer duration and training skilis the 
State is unable to teach, such as radio, tele- 
vision, and chemical technicians. 

McMillen also viewed the retraining pro- 
gram as one way of luring new industry and 
getting present industry to expand. 

For example, three other Federal retrain- 
ing programs have been set up in West Vir- 
ginia. One in Grant County is training 100 
power sewing-machine operators for a new 
textile industry locating there. One in Har- 
rison County is training 150 airplane riveters 
for a new aircraft assembly plant at Clarks- 
burg. One in Mingo County is training 100 
millmen for a new woodworking concern at 
Williamson. 

“I won't say retraining is-the prime rea- 
son these industries came to West Virginia,” 
McMillen said, “but it was a factor.” 


Bulgarian Struggle Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, since 1945 
Bulgaria has been drawn into the Soviet 
orbit, and has become practically a So- 
viet colony. Just as in the past the 
Bulgarian people fought the Turks for 
their freedom, now they are struggling 
in their homeland against Communist 
tyrants. March 3 will be the 84th an- 
niversary of their liberation day and I 
wish them fortitude and the courage to 
bear their trials which some day must 
assuredly pass away. 
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Louisiana's Representative, Hale Boggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend to my colleagues an ar- 
ticle in the March issue of the Diplomat 
magazine on a distinguished member 
of the Louisiana delegation, HALE BOGGS. 
Harnett T. Kane, one of the South’s 
most noted authors, has written an en- 
gaging article, with a first-hand per- 
sonal touch because the author has 
known the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Boccs] since the latter’s school 
years at Tulane University in New Or- 
leans. I have known Hate Boccs since 
I came to the Congress from Louisiana's 
Third Congressional District in 1948, 
and it has been my privilege to watch 
his steady progress to leadership in the 
House. I venture to say that he is doing 
a fine job as majority whip and that he 
will continue to assume greater responsi- 
bility and leadership in the House. Mr. 
Kane pays fitting tribute to a fellow 
Louisianian and a Member of the Con- 
gress, and he does so with discernment 
and conviction. 

The article follows: 

PROFILE OF A PROMINENT AMERICAN—LOUISI- 
ANA’s REPRESENTATIVE HALE BOGGS 
(By Harnett T. Kane) 


“Representative Hars Bocos, of Louisiana.” 

For 20 years or so official Washington has 
known the name and the man—one of the 
more engaging, as well as the more intel- 
ligent, of southerners, But last autumn the 
able Congressman from New Orleans stepped 
into a spotlight of heightened concentration 
when the became majority whip, third in 
line of leadership in the House. 

In doing so the hard-working, even-tem- 
pered Bocos attained the highest congres- 
sional post achieved by a Louisianian since 
the State joined the Union in 1812. For ob- 
servers in Washington and in Louisiana, it 
was a significant victory for the 47-year-old 
man who has based his career on modera- 
tion in many things—not least, the vital 
issue of freer trade for the United States and 
the world. 

At times Hate Boccs has suffered to a de- 
gree under the shafts of racists, violent 
rightwingers, and simple screwballs. Sur- 
viving several such attempted “blitzes” he 
has gone steadily upward. To this writer, 
who has known him since their schooldays at 
Tulane University, he has demonstrated that 
the term “southern Co: need not 
be synonymous with blowhard or Claghorn. 

In several ways he is the opposite of the 
arm-waving legislator who makes his mark 
by roaring into the wind. As a one-time 
neighbor said, The fellow has authority, the 
quiet control of the man who knows what he 
is after, and knows how to get it.” Yet he 
is not the hard driver who presses on his 
nerves and wears out those around him. 
His “sell” is the soft one, his manner that 
of a calm business executive who reaches his 
goal while his opponents suffer the nervous 
breakdowns, 

Physically, he is a fairly big man—about 
6 feet tall, weighing a little over or under 
200 pounds, a bit more than he should. He 
has a voice that can ring any southern rafter, 
but he seldom raises it. He does best in a 
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quasi-conversational tone, talking without 
card-sized notes or notes of any kind. 

In the words of a veteran Washington ob- 
server, this “urbane lawyer from New Orleans 
can command the attention of an audience 
under the most trying circumstances. He 
is one of perhaps a dozen men with the 
ability to gain and hold the hushed atten- 
tion of the House without so much as a 
gentle tap of the presiding officer’s gavel.” 

Bogos, it would appear, can get the wom- 
en's votes by unleashing a certain natural 
Deep South charm, and by a well-ingrained 
courtesy plus a youthful smile that can turn 
into a grin, Though his is Jargely the poli- 
tics of persuasion, on occasion he can sting 
like a hornet. Usually he prefers it the other 
way. 

This writer remembers Hate Boccs when he 
studied law and journalism while working 
his way through Tulane in New Orleans by 
means of assorted jobs. He edited the stu- 
dent paper, presided over the debating so- 
ciety, became a correspondent for downtown 
newspapers and then a full-fledged reporter. 

Soon after he left college in 1937 he was in 
politics—the reform variety—as chairman of 
the People's League, opponents of the en- 
trenched successors to Huey Long. Huey had 
said that if “the boys“ (his boys) ever tried 
to exercise the powers he had hacked out, 
without the “Kingfish” to curb them, they 
would all end up in the penitentiary. Many 
did, and young Boccs had a part in sending 
them there. 

By 1940 he was the youngest Member of 
Congress. Three years later he was in the 
Naval Reserve. Returning to Washington af- 
fairs in 1946, he has remained deeply in 
them ever since. The sequel is a succession 
of honors; appointment to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee; sponsorship 
with Senator Fuusricur of the organization 
of the democracies to combat world com- 
munism; chairmanship of a special com- 
mittee to investigate narcotics, resulting in 
the Boggs bill, providing mandatory jall sen- 
tences for offenders; chairman of the special 
committee which investigated the Internal 
Revenue Bureau; and many others. 

Hats Bocos has an absorbing interest in 
trade. He has been increasingly active in 
foreign trade matters, and has struck effec- 
tive blows in behalf of President Kennedy's 
activities in this field. Recently, Interna- 
tional House of New Orleans gave him its 
annual award for his “sound constructive 
interest in the liberalization of world trade.” 
He is chairman of the Joint House-Senate 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
which is now reviewing U.S. practices in the 
light of the enormously successful Common 
Market, and he will probably be the principal 
House leader working for broader trade legis- 
lation. 

For several years he was vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, and 
since 1955 has held the rank of deputy 
Democratic whip in the House. And it is 
no secret that Boccs hopes eventually to be 
Speaker of the House, succeeding to the post 
of the late Sam Rayburn, with whom he was 
on closest terms. (Rayburn established the 
deputy post for Bocas.) 

In private life Boccs has a sympathetic 
aid. When he was editor of the Tulane 
Hullabaloo, a handsome brunet was in charge 
of the Newcomb College section. In 1938 
they were married; and he and Lindy Clai- 
borne now have three children, Barbara, 22, 
Thomas Hale, 21, and Corinne, 18. Lindy 
launched vigorously into Democratic politics, 
worked for Kennedy and was cochairman of 
the Kennedy inauguration committee. 
Neither seems to advertise heavily the fact 
that in graduating from Tulane, Hate won 
a Phi Beta Kappa key. But that honor 
hasn't seemed to hurt him in practical af- 
fairs. 
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Coloradans Want the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, house- 
wives, cattlemen, and livestock market- 
ers in Colorado are concerned about the 
growing concentration of monopoly 
power in the food distribution industry. 

Small packers are caught in a price 
squeeze, consumers are confronted with 
unrealistic “loss leader” prices, and 
farmers are forced to finance slow-pay 
buyers. 

Congressman RoosEve.t has intro- 
duced in the House a bill (H.R. 10392) 
to correct the administered price and 
monopoly tendencies in the food distri- 
bution business. This week Coloradans 
testified before the House Agriculture 
Committee in support of Mr. Roosx- 
VELT's bill. 

I was happy to join them in this posi- 
tion and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that my own statement be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoLorapANS WANT THE Packers AND STOCK- 
„ns Act STRENGTHENED 
(Statement by U.S. Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 

of Colorado, before the House Agriculture 

Committee, February 26, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, several friends of mine from 
Colorado will be appearing before you this 
morning, testifying in behalf of Congress- 
man ROOSEVELT’s bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act (H.R. 3798). 

I am proud to say I have worked closely 
with these men for many years on this seri- 
ous issue, and I hope your committee will 
be able to act this year on the problem. 

The State of Colorado has an immense eco- 
nomic interest in seeing its livestock indus- 
try prosper. Last year the value of live- 
stock in Colorado was $370 million. Devel- 
opments that tend to reduce competition in 
the industry are contrary to the best inter- 
ests of Colorado ranchers, Colorado market- 
ing businesses and the general Colorado econ- 
omy. 

This morning I appear before you, Mr. 
Chairman, principally to ask that two Colo- 
rado speeches on concentration in the food 
industry be included in your hearing record. 
These speeches define the plight of the inde- 
pendent livestock producers in the West and 
in a moment I shall describe them to you. 

ACTION BY THE SENATE 

Before I do I will take just a moment to 
review what we in the Senate have been 
doing to strengthen the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to provide for more competitive 
enterprise in the retail sales of meat: 

1. In May of 1957 the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly (of which 
I am a member) held hearings on “Un- 
fair Trade Practices in the Meat Industry.” 
The bill before the committee was S. 1356 
(the O'Mahoney-Watkins bill) to separate 
regulation of the meatpackers from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and place such reg- 
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8 under the Federal Trade Commis- 


2. On July 24, 1957, the bill (S, 1356) was 
702 to the Senate in Senate Report No. 


3. In April of 1958, the bill was recom- 
Mitted for joint hearings by the Agriculture 

ttee and the Judiclary Committee. 

4. On August 22, 1958, the bill (consider- 
ably modified and reduced in scope) passed 

Senate, containing the Carroll-Young 
amendment concerning posting of country 
auctions. The measure became law on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, and is Public Law 85-909. 

5. In July of 1959, the Senate Small Busi- 

Committee held hearings on “Unfair 
Competition in Food Marketing.” 

6. In June of 1960, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee held hearings on “The Re- 
Port of the FTC on the Growth of Food 
Chains.“ 


So, as you see, Mr. Chairman, we in the 
Senate are concerned with this problem and 
I hope our interest will begin to quicken to 
Where we will see even greater action and 
More widespread and effective legislative 
results 


Mr. Chairman, diverse interests are pull- 
together to preserve and expand the 
Spirit of competition in the meat industry. 


THE CATTLEMAN WANTS ANTITRUST ACTION 


The farmer-cattleman stands to lose 
vily in any concentration of buying 
Power in the food chains, and he is now 
ng acutely aware of his precarious 
Position. 

The Wall Street Journal reported recently 

that farmers are complaining about store 

and packers using livestock on their 
Own feediots as a pool to draw on inter- 
Mittently to avold constant bidding against 
each other in the marketplace. 

“One irate farmer“ said the Wall Street 

. “wrote his Congressman: “They 
Make millions of dollars in profits from buy- 
ing farmers’ livestock at reduced prices with- 
Out making a dime on their own feeding 
©perations’.” 

And the usually cautious cattlemen's as- 

tions are concerned about the concen- 
tration in marketing. 

The American National Cattlemen's As- 
®0ciation, through its executive vice presi- 
dent, Cr W. “Bill” McMillan in Columbia, 
Mo., on July 20 of last year called for 
Strengthening of the Packers and Stockyards 

Vision of the USDA “so that it can resist 
efforts of some elements in the meat team 
* è e to force single-channel marketing.” 
— 1 is precisely the intent of the Roosevelt 


When Congressman ROOSEVELT held hear- 
ings on this subject in Denver in November 
Of 1959, there were many witnesses from 
Au phases of the meat producing industry. 
I was privileged to sit with the House com- 
Mittee on that occasion and I have a strong 
Temembrance of the intensity and persua- 
Siveness of the testimony. 

As a result of the several areas of pressure 

private associations and from both 

of the Congress, especially including 

two Appropriations Committees, the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the De- 
Partment of Agriculture, under its forceful 
Rew director, Clarence H. Girard, has stepped 
Up its watchdog operations. On September 
14 of last year, Packers and Stockyards 


lamb, 
This case will be heard by the Department 
Of Agriculture on March 6 in Craig, Colo, 
- the heart of our livestock country where 
Some of the alleged violations took place. 
As you can see, Mr. Chairman, interest in 
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this issue is quickening in many places: the 
farmers with cattle, cattle feeders, the stock- 
yards and yes, even the packers themselves. 

The number of packers squeezed into 
bankruptcy in recent years is alarming. 

I'm sure it was to fight the growing con- 
centration of meat marketing power in the 
hands of food chains that led the packers to 
seek Supreme Court modification of the 1920 
consent decree which keeps packers out of 
the retall food business. And I think the 
Court was right when on June 20, 1961, it 
unanimously rejected the packers’ request. 
To do otherwise would have compounded the 
ocncentration. But it must be admitted 
even the packers themselves are in an in- 
creasingly desperate condition. The Roose- 
velt bill would help packers too, in addition 
to the cattlemen, the feeders and the market- 
ing agencies. 

IT IS THE CONSUMER WHO PAYS 


But, Mr. Chairman, as always, the one who 
gains the most when monopoly is curbed and 
competition expanded is the consumer. 

As long as meat is priced unrealistically in 
the chains as a loss leader“ the ultimate 
consequence must be: eventually higher 
prices to the consumer. This will occur as 
soon as competition in the growing and 
marketing of meat is eliminated and those 
functions are controlled by a few national 
food distribution hands. 

In the end it is the consumer who pays for 
monopoly. 

Mr. Chairman, the speeches mentioned 
earlier in my statement so logically yet 
dramatically describe the problem that Mr. 
Roosxvxir's bill addresses itself to, I think 
they would help the members of this com- 
mittee and the Members of the Congress to 
better understand the issue. 

The first of these speeches is by Mr. Charles 
B. Jennings, assistant general manager, 
Denver Union Stockyards. In this speech, 
published in the January 24 issue of Cervi's 
Rocky Mountain Journal, Mr. Jennings de- 
scribes the problem in the meat marketing 
industry as one of administered prices; prices 
controlled by large food chains. 

The other speech that I commend for the 
consideration of your committee members is 
by Mr. Courtenay Davis, a cattle rancher of 
Horse Creek, Wyo. Mr. Davis“ analysis of the 
monopoly problems of what he calls the cow 
business, reflects the broad opinion of cattle 
producers in the west. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you will find both 
of these articles directed specifically to the 
problem you are considering this morning, 
and I think if you see fit to include them in 
your hearing record, they would virtually 
represent 2 witnesses appearings this morn- 
ing in support of Mr. Roosevett's bill (H.R. 
3798). ; 

I appreciate the courtesy you have ex- 
tended me in hearing me this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, on this issue which means so 
much to the consumers, cattle ranchers and 
stockyards operators in my State, 


- 


Rugged Individualism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans across the country are becoming 
more and more aware of the dangers 
confronting us and learning as well of 
the importance of patriotism. 
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An editorial which has appeared in 
the Montrose Ledger, in Montrose, Calif., 
seems particularly appropriate to con- 
sider in view of these trends. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcoRD, I 
submit the editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Ruccep INDIVIDUALISM 


Recently, as July Fourth fireworks lit the 
evening sky, the question was asked, “What 
happened to those men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence?" 

Paul Harvey, noted writer and radio com- 
mentator, looked the record up, and here's 
what he found: 

Five signers were captured by the British 
as traitors, and tortured before they died. 

Twelve had their homes ransacked and 
burned. Two lost their sons in the Rev- 
oOlutionary Army. One of the signers had 
two sons captured. Nine of the fifty-six 
fought and died from wounds or the hard- 
ships of the Revolutionary War. 

But what kind of men were they, these 
men who boldly wrote their names to the 
declaration that lit the fires of liberty in 
souls of men throughout the world? 

Twenty-four were lawyers and jurists. 
Eleven were merchants, nine were farmers 
and large plantation owners, men of means, 
well educated. Their security, their in- 
comes, their worldly possessions made them 
substantially well off. But they signed the 
Declaration of Independence, even though 
they know that the penalty would be death 
on the gallows, if they were captured. 

They signed and they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Carter Braxton, of Virginia, a wealthy 
planter and trader saw his ships swept from 
the seas by the British Navy. He sold his 
home and his properties to pay his debts, 
and died in rags. 

Thomas McKeam was so hounded by the 
enemy British that he was forced to move 
his family almost constantly. He served in 
the Congress without pay, and his family 
was kept in hiding. His possessions were 
taken from him and poverty was his reward. 

Vandals or soldiers or both looted the 
properties of Ellery and Clymer and Hall 
and Walton and Gwinnett and Heyward and 
Rutledge and Middleton. 

At the Battle of Yorktown, Thomas Nel- 
son, Jr., noted that the British General 
Cornwallis had taken over the Nelson home 
for his headquarters. The owner quietly 
urged Gen. George Washington to open 
fire, which was done. The home was de- 
stroyed, and Nelson died bankrupt. His 
grave is unmarked and unknown. 

Francis Lewis had his home and properties 
destroyed. The enemy Jailed his wife, and 
she died within a few months. 

John Hart was driven from his wife's 
bedside as she was dying. Their 13 children 
fled for their lives. His flelds and his grist 
mill were laid waste. For more than a year 
he lived in forests and caves, returning home 
after the war to find his wife dead. His 
children had vanished. A few weeks later 
he died from exhaustion and a broken heart. 

Norris and Livingston suffered similar 
fates. 

Such were the stories and sacrifices of the 
American Revolution. These were not wild- 
eyed, rabble-rousing rufflans. These were 
soft-spoken men of means and wealth and 
education. They had security, but they 
valued liberty more. Standing tall and 
straight and unwavering, they pledged: 
“For the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of the divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other, our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” 

They gave us an independent America. 
Can we keep it? 
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U.S. Navy Supply Corps Has Served the 
Nation Superbly—Now Moving Into Its 
168th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1,1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate was not in session on February 23, 
1962—a significant date for a vital unit 
of the U.S. Navy. I refer to the 167th 
anniversary of the Navy Supply Corps. 

Had the Senate been meeting on that 
date, I would have been privileged to 
express timely comments concerning the 
Navy Supply Corps and to have extended 
commendation to that vital instrumen- 
tality of our Defense Establishment. 

But it is still appropriate that we take 
cognizance of the Navy Supply Corps 
anniversary, to express gratification for 
its accomplishments and valuable con- 
tributions to our national well-being in 
both time of peace and war. Congratu- 
lations to the U.S. Navy Supply Corps— 
a spry 167 years old. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement concerning the 
Navy Supply Corps handed to me by 
one of its loyal officers, Capt. James 
Corrick, formerly of my home commu- 
nity of Elkins where he was enrolled in 
public speaking classes taught by me at 
Davis and Elkins College. 8 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From its earliest beginnings on February 
23, 1795, when the Office of Purveyor of 
Public Supplies was created, the Navy Sup- 
ply Corps has dedicated itself to only one 
vital mission—support of our U.S. naval 
forces. 

The corps, with the Naval Establishment, 
has matured steadily during its more than 
a century and a half of existence. From a 
humble start of supply support of only six 
frigates, the corps has evolved through the 
years and today includes in its responsibili- 
ties mobile logistic support of a nuclear- 
powered, missile-armed Navy that spans the 
oceans of the earth. 

Today, the Chief of the Supply Corps is 
Rear Adm. John Crumpacker, whose official 
title is Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts and Paymaster General of the Navy. 
He and his 5,000-officer corps are concerned 
with the highly successful mobile logistic 
support which in these times of emergencies 
and sweeping changes give our ships un- 
precedented endurance and mobility. These 
dedicated naval officers and the personnel 
serving with them are working tirelessly to 
meet the many challenges of the technologi- 
cal weapons system revolution in nucleonics, 
missiles, and space. They are also develop- 
ing astounding innovations in transporta- 
tion, packaging, food, materials handling. 
and the many other workaday functions of 
supply support. 

The supply officer of 1962 is, first of all, a 
naval officer who has his own battle station 
alongside his line brethren. But he Is also 
a business specialist with a background of 
treining and experience in inventory man- 
agement, finance, accounting, data process- 
ing, purchasing, and the many specialized 
manngement areas that spell out the motto 
of the corps, “Service to Seapower.“ 
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Bar Association Urges High School 
Courses Exposing Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Lawrence Sullivan: 


Bar ASSOCIATION URGES HIGH SCHOOL Courses 
EXPOSING COMMUNISM 
(By Lawrence Sullivan) 

WASHINGTON, February.—The American Bar 
Association, one of the most respected and 
influential professional organizations in the 
country, now is advocating and supporting 
actively on a truly national scale, a broad 
program for systematic high school education 
on the aims and tactics of world commu- 
nism, “especially its contrasts with liberty 
under law.” 

The central objective of the new program, 
says he initial ABA report, is “to focus in- 
formed attention on the real enemy of free- 
dom—the international Communist move- 
ment, and its imminent threat to our 
country.” 

In general terms, the project is based on 
the conviction that a “broader knowledge of 
the Communist conspiracy will assure its 
ultimate defeat.” 

Pursuant to a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the house of delegates of the ABA 
in February 1961, a special committee was 
established to stimulate the new educational 
program, in line with the first proclaimed 
purpose of the ABA—“to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States and 
maintain representative government.” 

Lewis F. Powell, Jr., of Richmond, Va,, was 
named chairman of the special committee on 
education. A distinguished lawyer, Powell 
also is a member of the Virginia State Board 
of Education. His first report on ways and 
means, a scholarly pamphlet of 24 chal- 
lenging pages, was published February 6, 
1962. Copies may be obtained free from the 
American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 87, III. 

The title of the report is “Instruction on 
Communism and Its Contrast With Liberty 
Under Law.“ 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to de- 
scribe the program of the ABA and invite 
the cooperation of the organized bar at State 
and local levels. 

An advisory committee of 12 eminent edu- 
cators assisted the ABA committee in for- 


mulating the long-term national program. 


The work of this special educational com- 
mittee supplements the broader program of 
the ABA, as carried on during the last 5 
years by its permanent Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives. 

For the present, the educational program 
is directed principally to secondary schools, 
both public and private. 

The challenge of the world Communist 
conspiracy is described as the gravest prob- 
lem in our time. 

Whatever one’s view may be as to teach- 
ing in depth the truth about communism, 
few would deny that it is a new and fanati- 
cal movement, with characteristics of re- 
pression and tyranny almost unintelligible 
to the American mind; that in less than 
half a century, and mainly within the past 
16 years, this moyement has gained control 
over one-third of the world's people; and 
that it has the will, and avidly seeks the 
final means, to destroy freedom everywhere. 

At the moment, communism operates be- 
hind the false face of peaceful coexistence 
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an attempt to terrorize humanity by atomic 
blackmail. 

These are the harsh and almost incredible 
facts of the mid-20th century, This is the 
situation which has brought the world per!- 
lously close to the brink of destruction—a 
situation which well might have been avoid- 
ed had the free people of America, and 
throughout the world, comprehended in our 
time the truth about communism. 

As early as 1952 the National Education 
Association adopted a resolution declaring in 
part: “As a measure of defense against our 
most potent threat, our American schools 
should teach about communism and all 
forms of totalitarianism, including the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Communist 
Party in the United States.” 

To which the current ABA report adds: 
“The history of much of this century is in- 
comprehensible without a considerable 
knowledge of the Communist movement and 
its history, doctrines, objectives, and tactics.” 

Again: “A history of communism and all 
its works would bear its own indictment of 
the system. Let the facts speak for them- 
selves." 

A 1960 survey of high school curriculums 
in 58 U.S. cities revealed that only 2 school 
systems offered semester courses touching 
communism in any way, and one of these 
was only an elective on Russian history. 
For the most part, our high school studies 
in history and the social sciences are gen- 
erally those of the 1920’s and 1930's. 

“The essential point is to accord this sub- 
ject [communism in depth] the importance 
and emphasis which it so urgently deserves.” 

Today there are, at most, one or two text- 
books available for high school courses; and 
few high school teachers are qualified to lead 
courses on the real objectives and methods 
of world communism. 

Yet an encouraging start has been made 
since 1960. Boston, Dallas, Indianapolis, 
Richmond, Va., and New Bedford, Mass., now 
have required high school courses on Com- 
munist history and tactics; and three 
States—New York, Florida, and Louisiana— 
have general laws encouraging, requiring, or 
approving systematic secondary education 
on the contrasts between communism and 
the American system of freedom under law. 

Church-aMfililated high schools and prep 
academies often have shown the way in such 
courses. 

“Culver Military Academy (Indiana), and 
Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., are 
examples of preparatory schools which have 
specific courses. Catholic schools in par- 
ticular have shown a commendable aware- 
ness and leadership in this area.“ 

The ABA hopes to work through existing 
local committees and agencies, in close co- 
operation with the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Legion, the National 
PTA, and existing scholastic magazines. 

The report emphasizes that the program 
looks to solid educational work “rather than 
some form of counter propaganda.” 

“This must, of course, be done with de- 
termination and conviction, but also factu- 
ally and with due regard to the Bill of Rights 
and standards of fairness which are the hell- 
mark of the freedom under law we seek to 
defend.” 

An appendix lists a bibliography of 67 
publications suggested as a basis for semes- 
ter-course outlines for high schools on the 
repugnance of communism to every aspira- 
tion of freedom. 

For those who still may harbor doubts as 
to the need for systematic education against 
communism, the Powell report quotes the 
classic dictum from Lenin: 

“Give us a child for 8 years, and it will 
be a Bolshevik forever.” 

Supporting the Powell report comes “The 
Soviet World Outlook” from the State De- 
partment, quoting Lenin on morality: “We 
do not believe in eternal morality, and we 
expose all the fables about morality. * * * 
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At the basis of Communist morality lies the 
Struggle for the consolidation and consum- 
fon of communism. That also is the 
basis of Communist training and tuition.” 
This is the demoralizing philosophy the 
Program seeks to counter in all our 
Ools. 


Censorship of Statements by Military 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
astute and capable editor of the Rich- 
Mond News Leader, Mr. James Jackson 
Kilpatrick, author of the widely read 

k, The Sovereign States,“ has writ- 

and published in the February 19, 
962, issue of his newspaper an editorial 
Which I take pleasure in calling to the 
Attention of the Senate. It is entitled 
The Dirty Word.” I ask unanimous 
Consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Dirty WORD 


It is no one’s fault in particular, but the 
ngs in Senator THurmMoNn’s investiga- 
of the muzzling of the military are 
not getting through to the people. The Sen- 
Stor has turned up a pattern here—a very 
disturbing pattern at that—but it's an 
Almost impossible job to define and describe 

pattern within the limitations of news- 
Paper space. 

The only comparable problem we recall 

&rises whenever the question of slanted 
books comes up. There is not the 
Slightest doubt in our minds that many 
Of the popular textbooks we have inspected 
in history and social studies are deliberately 
; Rs a general proposition, they are 
&ntibusiness and prounion labor; they are 
Pro-U.N, and antinationalist; they are 
Strong for the TVA and nationalized power 
and cool toward the taxpaying electric 
Power industry. But the author's slant is 
laid on with devilish skill, and without quot- 
3,000 or 4,000 words a charge of bias 
Can't be sustained effectively. It isn't pos- 
Sible, taking one thing with another, for 
a newspaper to devote that much space to 
subject, and few readers would stick with 
You if you did. 

This is the trouble we find in covering 
Mr, THurmonp’s case against the State De- 
Partment and the Pentagon: There no 
longer is any doubt that some very soft 
and sticky fingers have been laid on the 
generals! speeches. But to describe what 
the generals proposed to say, and to com- 
Pare these passages with what the censors 
Permitted them to say, would require many 
thousands of words to develop a convincing 
Case. One example—or two, or three, or 
four—seems trivial; it is not until the 
examples begin to mount up that it be- 
Comes apparent that Senator THURMOND 18 
Not seeing bogeymen. He is onto a bad 

, and has performed a public service 
in exposing it. 

The record the South Carolinian pains- 
takingly has established shows that over and 
Over and over, a hard line against com- 
Munism has been deleted, and a softer line 
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inserted. On May 9, 1961, a State Depart- 
ment censor, busily taking the bones from 
a major general's speech, ran his pencil 
through the word “war” wherever it ap- 
peared. On the margin of the manuscript, 
the censor explained his action: “War is a 
dirty word.” 

In another entirely typical case, the word 
“conflict” was repeatedly eliminated from a 
speech dealing in part with United States- 
Russian relations. The censor's instruction: 
“Use a softer term.“ 

Adm. Arleigh Burke proposed to describe 
communism in a speech last June as “an 
alien philosophy that has taken over whole 
countries without firing a shot.” The censor 
changed it to read: “communism is an ex- 
pansionist movement that assigns a high 
priority to nonmilitary means.“ 

Maj. Gen. William T. Thurman drafted a 
speech in which he proposed to speak of the 
Communists' “big lie propaganda tech- 
niques.” It came back from the censors 
reading, “propaganda techniques.” The ex- 
planation: “implying motives.” 

Lieutenant General Trudeau proposed to 
say that the Nation needed to steel itself in 
many ways, “locked as we are in vital com- 
petition with the Communists." The quoted 
phrase was deleted in favor of, “in order to 
negotiate from a position of strength for 
peace.“ 

General Trudeau proposed a reference to 
“the vicious worldwide conflict forced upon 
us.” The censors preferred; “our lives and 
future.” 

Again, General Trudeau proposed a refer- 
ence to “the implacable mask of commu- 
nism.” The word “implacable” was struck 
out. 

In other changes, a promise that we win 
emerge victorious” became a promise that 
“we will achieve our goals“, a reference to 
the critical Communist threat“ was watered 
down to “the Communist threat;“ a pledge 
to “beat the Communist challenge” became 
a pledge to overcome “the threat of foreign 
aggressors.” 

It is perfectly true, as a number of scoffers 
have pointed out, that most of the censored 
speeches were the innocuous work of mili- 
tary ghosts. The speeches had no particular 
literary or oratorical merit to begin with, 
and the fatuous copy editing done on them 
had little effect one way or another. 

But when some of the Senator's smoke 
has blown away, the fact of a fire remains. 
At high levels within the State Department, 
a policy obviously has been laid down—it 
is the sort of thing a bureaucrat compre- 
hends by osmosis—of never being beastly 
to the Reds. A censor's action in deleting 
a word here, or a phrase there, may not pre- 
sent a cause for alarm; but a powder-puff 
policy up top justifies a deep and troubled 
concern. 


Glenn Sparks Americanism Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr.ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal said in the last 
week about Lt. Col. John H. Glenn. 
Astronaut Glenn has been catapulted 
into world attention not just by his great 
feat but because he represents America's 
resurgence of effort to maintain its world 
leadership in space. 

I believe that two people have sum- 
marized the sentiments on this subject 
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in a magnificent way that should be 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of the House. The first is Harriet Kir- 
wan in her letter to the editor of the 
Evening Star of February 28, 1962; and 
the other is David Lawrence in his col- 
umn entitled “Glenn Sparks American- 
ism Spirit” which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star of the same date. 

I ask that both of these be brought to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

The articles follow: 


GLENN SPARKS AMERICANISM SPiritT—Evi- 
DENCES OF TRUE PATRIOTISM AND FAITH 
BRING PRAISE FoR EARTH ORBITER 

(By David Lawrence) 

Everybody here liked John Glenn. He 
captivated Congress. But it wasn’t just be- 
cause he had flown around the world three 
times. It was because he seemed to be a 
sensible, modest, earnestminded, and humble 
hero. 

Long after the plaudits of the cheering 
crowds have given way to the silences of life, 
two paragraphs from the speech the astro- 
naut made to a joint meeting of Congress 
will be remembered as the epitome of true 
Americanism, true patriotism, and true faith. 
For in these days it has become a fad to 
sneer at flag-waving. Argument is often 
heard that nationalism is a sin. Even the 
mention of the deity in governmental par- 
lance is frowned upon by the Supreme Court 
as possibly giving offense to the atheists. 
So it was refreshing to listen to these words 
from Colonel Glenn over the nationwide 
television networks: 

“I know I still get a real-hard-to-define 
feeling down inside when the flag goes by— 
and I know all of you do, too. As we rode 
up Pennsylvania Avenue today from the 
White House and saw this tremendous out- 
pouring of feeling on the part of so many 
thousands of people, I got that same feeling 
all over again. And let's hope that none of 
us ever loses lt. * 

“As our knowledge of this universe in 
which we live increases, may God grant us 
the wisdom and guidance to use it wisely.” 

Much has been heard of late as to whether 
it is proper to indoctrinate troops with 
patriotic ideas and to develop in their minds 
& spirit of sacrifice by educating them to 
understand the cause for which they may 
be asked to die. John Glenn must have 
gotten his inspiration to service in public 
school days, as he pledged allegiance to the 
flag. For he is a dedicated man. He was 
ready to give his life to help advance man’s 
knowledge of the mysteries of space which 
could conceivably affect the safety and wel- 
fare of all people in centuries to come. 

It was this simple devotion to national 
service, shared by his fellow Americans, that 
made John Glenn's talk to a joint meeting of 
Congress a significant event in history. 

Many heroes have gone before. Some have 
stumbled. They have become wrapped up 
in themselves. They have misunderstood 
the plaudits of the Nation and have fallen 
victim to a misguided egotism. 

Back in the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson, U.S. Navy— 
together with seven volunteers—took a daring 
chance and sank a collier at the entrance to 
the harbor at Santiago, Cuba, in an effort to 
bottle up the Spanish fleet stationed there, 
He won nationwide applause and was 
awarded the highest honors by Congress. 
But he forsook his naval career to enter 
politics, He ran successfully for Congress, 
but after that was lost sight of because of 
his overzealousness in behalf of various polit- 
ical issues. 

Commodore Dewey, who ventured 
into Manila Bay and sank a Spanish fleet in 
1898, came home to a hero’s welcome, He 
was honored with all kinds of medals, and 
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the rank of Admiral of the Navy was created 
for him by Congress. He was given by na- 
tional subscription a home in Washington. 
As was the custom in those days with others 
who had distinguished themselves, the house 
was supposed to be sold so that the proceeds 
of the gift could go to the hero. The ad- 
miral, who had just married a second time 
at the age of 62, immediately deeded the 
mansion to his bride. The Deweys never 


lived in it. The newspapers called it a 
grave mistake, and public opinion was 
chilled. 


War heroes like Ulysses S. Grant and An- 
drew Jackson have ascended to the Presi- 
dency, and other military men who have 
distinguished themselves on the battlefield 
have gone into politics without losing their 
sense of balance or perspective. Dwight 
Eisenhower's popularity today is largely due 
to his commonsense and modesty. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, except for a brief ven- 
ture into political speechmaking, has kept 
in the background, and still is held in high 
esteem by the Nation. 

In the field of aviation, none had won 
such applause as was bestowed on Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh when, in May 1927, 
he flew alone across the Atlantic to Paris. 
He was acclaimed in Washington and New 
York and given the highest honors. But 
his life afterward became highly controver- 
sial. He went abroad in the 1930's, looked 
over Hitler’s military preparations—partic- 
ularly the new German war planes—and 
suggested, in effect, that it might be bettor 
for Britain to embrace the swastika of the 
Nazis than to die under bombs. 

He made a lot of speeches throughout 
America that seemed to favor appeasement, 
and lost much of the prestige he had won 
from his countrymen. He argued that he 
was trying to keep the United States out of 
war. He later served gallantly in World 
War II, but he never regained his prestige 
of earlier days. 

What is Colonel Glenn’s future? Many 
Americans, while realizing that international 
publicity is important in the propaganda 
battle with the Russians, hope that the 
famed astronaut will soon be able to settle 
down to the quiet pursuits of the soldier 
of science as he gives many more useful 
years to aid the cause for which he risked 
his life on the flight around the world. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR j 

John Glenn represents all that is good 
in America. He is a man who would will- 

y give his life for his country. He 
is a devoted family man in an era when 
divorce is becoming fashionable. He is a 
regular churchgoer at a time when certain 
groups are trying to remove God from our 
American way of life. He is honest and 
forthright in an age when honesty in all 
walks of life is fast becoming passe. He isn't 
out for the almighty dollar. He isn't inter- 
ested in any get-rich schemes at the sacrifice 
of principles. He isn't power hungry as 
proven by his devotion to the members of 
his team, showing him also to be un- 
selfish and humble—qualities that are often 
lacking in other prominent people. He is a 
man of high moral standards. 

If we want to be sure that America will 
have more John Glenns in the future, let 
us be sure to provide for our children the 
same kind of strong moral atmosphere that 
surrounded John Glenn and definitely con- 
tributed to the formation of his character. 

If we really want to pay tribute to John 
Glenn, who has made us all once again 
proud to be Americans, let us do so by 
strengthening in every way possible the 
real force for peace in the future—our 


children. 
HARRIET KIRWAN. 
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Helping the Wrongdoers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I should like to include this thought- 
provoking editorial from the Antelope 
Valley Ledger-Gazette, of Lancaster, 
Calif., in my congressional district. 

Our Government officials rushing 
around the globe can have good results— 
and often poor ones. The editorial of 
February 20, 1962 follows: 

Helping one's friends and hurting one’s 

enemies used to be the first rule of foreign 
relations, for this is what one has to do if 
negotiations break down and matters turn to 
war. 
Our Federal Government knows quite well 
that our most serious problem in foreign 
affairs is Russia and the conspiracy she 
sponsors so effectively, around the world, and 
in the United States. The aim of this con- 
spiracy is to take over the whole world. 
Prime target is the United States. To control 
the world, we must be conquered. 

The Federal Government knows this, and 
tells us so. And then does things as a gov- 
ernment that are asinine. Our friends can- 
not tell by our actions if we will fight off 
the conspiracy—or knuckle under. 

Consider President Kennedy's visit to 
Venezuela. 

Venezuela is governed by Romulo Betan- 
court who is a trained Communist, though 
now he says he is not a member of the party. 
He controlled Venezuela from 1945 to 1948 
as dictator until he was thrown out. He is 
now legally President of this oil-rich coun- 


try. so important to the Rockefeller oll inter- 


ests and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller personally. 

It was in Venezuela on May 13, 1958, Vice 
President Nixon was publicly humiliated and 
attack d the United States—by mobs. 
No action was taken by the Government of 
Venezuela to express its horror and concern. 
Nor was any action taken by the United 
States. 

When pipsqueaks insult the big boy, the 
big boy had better react, or his reputation 
will diminish. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened in Venezuela. 

Now of all countries in South America that 
our President ought not to have gone to, 
Venezuela was the one. But lke the un- 
erring arrow expertly shot, where does our 
Chief Executive go? To visit Romulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela. 

Every so often someone takes heart be- 
eving that the “Americans are waking up“ 
and then our Government cuts the ground 
out from under them by having its President 
visit the ace conspirator. If you insult the 
United States enough it will send its top 
executive to talk about it. 

All about the world Communists are tell- 
ing themselves that they have us on the run. 
And they can prove it by our official acts. 

And all about the world men who believe 
in freedom are heartsick at what they see, 
and losing hope because they cannot see how 
America will help them when their lives are 
on the block and they try to resist the 
conspiracy. 

And Americans are heartsick too, 
for co! with evil men can only end in 
an evil day of defeat. 
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Then there is the recent stranding of 
Dutch troops being flown to Dutch Borneo 
there to strengthen forces about to meet 
Sukarno's threat of military invasion. 

At this writing we have not seen any report 
as to what was done with the planes, interned 
on the ground in Alaska. But when the 
United States acts to interfere with what 
can only be to our advantage, then the 
American Government must be losing its 
mind. 

If there is anything we do not want to see 
it is an increase in Sukarno's power, If there 
is anything we ought to prudently do, it is to 
help the Dutch in every way check his latest 
gambit as quickly as can be done. 

But no, we have to throw a monkey wrench 
in the works. 

How long must we go on fooling ourselves? 
How long will we have to put up with good 
intentions gone wrong? When will we realize 
that what the top executive thinks and does 
can be negatived by some functionary high 
or low who says it would be a good thing to 
visit Betancourt, “you might be able to sway 
him in our direction” or to give the order 
“ground those planes, they are taking troops 
off to prevent Sukarno from winning a war” 
he ought not to start and he deserves to lose 
decisively. 

When do we start waking up to the fact 
that when America acts this way—something 
is wrong within? 

Now we look forward to Mrs. Kennedy's 
ill-advised trio to India. India, of all places, 
where the great Nehru, exposed to the world 
for what he is, an amoral conqueror of small 
bits of land that for centuries belonged to 
Portugal. 

We should be expressing our displeasure, 
not pleasure, with Mr. Nehru. But here we 
go again and the wife of our President is 
going to go off on a triumphant tour. 

Triumphant for whom? 

We do not like to say it, but there is no 
other answer and you ought to know it— 
triumphant for the pro-Communist forces 
set on winning the world by conquest. 

And as we so generously give our ald— 
how can they lose? 


Settled and Unsettled Areas of 
Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
New York Times for today, March 1, 
1962, contains a very illuminating article 
written by Arthur Krock. In this article, 
Mr, Krock discusses the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Mississippi cases 
involving the freedom riders. The arti- 
cle points out that this decision is a far 
cry from the 1896 case of Plessy against 
Ferguson, and discusses the dispropor- 
tionate power which the Court has as- 
sumed upon itself during that time. 

This is a very revealing article which 
should be widely read; and for that rea- 
son, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SETTLED AND UNSETTLED AREAS OF SEGREGATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
Wasninoron, February 28—The last judi- 
elal prop under the effort of Southern States 
to evade or delay racial desegregation of 
Public transportation facilities by means of 
conflicting local laws was swept away by the 
Supreme Court in its unanimous, peremp- 
(per curiam) ruling of February 26. 
The Court said sharply it had “settled be- 
Yond question that no State” can require 
this discrimination. And it cited three di- 
rect and eight corollary decisions as proof 
i t settlement was made by due process of 
w. 


In logical and factual sequence the Su- 
Preme Court then instructed a Federal dis- 
trict judge in Mississippi no longer to delay 

g the cases of freedom riders, who have 
m jailed for insisting on their right. to 
egated transportation, until State 
tribunals have passed on the constitutional- 
ity of the local laws in conflict. This delay 
ordered by a three-judge Federal court, 
in consonance with a procedural principle 
Which the Supreme Court itself had sanc- 
tloned. But, said the Justices on February 
26, this principle could not be applied when 
Its prior decisions have, as in this instance, 
Made frivolous any claim that a State 
Statute is not unconstitutional on its face. 
And the Supreme Court ruling strongly im- 
Plied a notice to the Federal trial judge that 
jail sentences for insisting on desegregated 
port facilities are invalid when this in- 
Sistence is made peacefully. 

The per curiam ruling, moreover, com- 
Pleted the funeral services and interment 
of the constitutional doctrine the Supreme 

proclaimed in Plessy v. Ferguson 
(1896) and maintained until 1954, This doc- 
trine, applied in that case also to transporta- 

n, was that if public facilities are equal 

y constitutionally may be separate. But, 
ugh the Supreme Court in 1954 reversed 
essy in general while reversing its princi- 
Ple as applied to public primary and high 
Schools, State school laws have since been 
Upheld whose incidental effect may be racial 
Segregation. 
The key statute is the Alabama pupil 
Blacement law. It establishes certain cri- 
health, moral environment, effects on 
Public order, ete on which local boards may 
Brant or deny the requests of pupils for ad- 
on to or transfer from a public school. 
Supreme Court found this “not uncon- 
Stitutional on its face“ no statutory device 
perpetuate total school segregation—but 
Unconstitutional in operation when an en- 
during and deliberate pattern or single ex- 
&mple of racial bias can be established as the 
Teason for denial of admission or transfer. 


THE CONTROVERSY THAT REMAINS 


The asserted authority of the Supreme 
Court to ban legalized racial segregation has 
thus expanded since the 1954 decision. But, 
though this extension has indeed prevailed, 
it has not changed the view of many re- 
Spected lawyers that neither the Federal 
Constitution nor any U.S. statute authorized 

Supreme Court’s 1954 ban on racial 
Separation in the public schools on which its 
Subsequent desegregation rulings in other 
Areas are based. However, once the Court 

assumed the function of making new 
public policy without specific constitutional 
or statutory foundation, as it did with re- 
Spect to segregation in 1954, the policy can 
be nullified only by nonenforcement on the 
Part of the Executive, or by acts of Congress 
to the contrary. Rarely has a President de- 
clined to provide this enforcement. And 
Rullification by Congress is effectively re- 
Strained because ever since the Supreme 
Court found authority to declare both con- 
Fresslonal acts and executive actions uncon- 
Stitutional the American people have ac- 
oe this as necessary to orderly govern- 

ent. 
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These are the sources of the supremacy of 
the Federal judiciary over the other two co- 
ordinate branches of the Government of the 
United States that has become a fact of our 
national life. It is customary for lawyers 
and judges to deny this, but it operates nev- 
ertheless with the finality Charles E. Hughes 
conceded in his uniquely candid statement 
that, “the Constitution is what the judges 
say it is’ at any time. That truth was clearly 
revealed in the school decision of 1954. Its 
rationale was that racial segregation is “a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws 
(14th amendment)“ because separated school 
facilities are “inherently unequal.” And this 
judgment was based on researches by so- 
ciologists from which they concluded that 
racial segregation “generates a feeling of in- 
feriority” among Negro school children “that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.” 


American Jewish League Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


— OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include a very fine 
statement from the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, Inc., in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. It is self-ex- 
planatory and needs no elaboration. 
STATEMENT ON THE “House COMMITTEE ON 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES BY THE AMERICAN 

JEWISH LEAGUE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


On Thursday, February 22, 1962, the New 
York Times published a full page paid ad- 
vertisement calling for the abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. The advertisement was signed by some 
610 persons, many of whose names consist- 
ently appear on public statements advocat- 

Communist-inspired positions in the 
United States. 

To the unsophisticated reader, it might 
seem that the presence of names of rabbis 
in this statement indicates that the Ameri- 
can-Jewish community—in large measure 
opposed the purposes of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. This is an 
incorrect appraisal of the situation. Marx- 
ism is abhorrent to Jews because it is a ne- 
gation of the thousands of years of religious’ 
traditions of the Jews. 

Along with the overwhelming majority of 
Americans of all faiths and political parties, 
the American-Jewish community supports 
in principle the work of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and the other 
duly constituted bodies which Neal with the 
menace of communism as it affects this Na- 
tion. We recognize that our country is in 
constant jeopardy from Communist attack 
and subversion from both within and with- 
out our shores. We recognize that it is the 
duty of responsible agencies of our Govern- 
ment, such as the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and indeed, the duty 
and responsibility of every American—to 
exert all efforts to uncover and expose the 
activities of avowed enemies of our country 
and their agents. 

The recent publicizing of the overt anti- 
Semitic nature of the Communist regime in 
Russia has emphasized the inherent dangers 
of Communist infiltration and subversion 
to American Jewry. The Jewish people—as 
all people who believe in God—are doubly 
threatened by communism: their basic rights 
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and freedoms as citizens of a free nation 
are under attack; their moral values and the 
right to practice their faith are under equal 
attack. Therefore we, as Americans of Jew- 
ish faith, join with our fellow Americans in 
supporting the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and all other measures 
which fight the common enemy of our Na- 
tion and our faith. 

The American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism cannot speak for the entire Ameri- 
can-Jewish community. No individual or 
organization can do so. However, on behalf 
of our officers, members, and friends in the 
Jewish communities throughout the coun- 
try, we take this opportunity to reject the 
counsels of those who signed this advertise- 
ment and who would weaken our Nation's 
vigilance against our enemies. We call in- 
stead for ever greater efforts in mobilizing 
and informing the American people so that 
all appropriate action may be taken to 
weaken and ultimately destroy those who 
would threaten our freedom. 


Rushing Past the Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 1 and is very 
well worth our consideration at this time. 

We should carefully weigh the various 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
programs for medical care for the aged. 

The editorial points out and makes 
very clear that by including all the aged, 
the needy, as well as the self-reliant and 
even the rich, if they have social secur- 
ity coverage for Federal medical care, 
we may well be “swatting a gnat with 
a sledge hammer.” 

What is especially disturbing is the 
fact that under the proposed legislation 
many of our neediest citizens, who at 
present are not covered by social secu- 
rity, will get no help at all. 

The editorial follows: 

RUSHING PAST THE QUESTION 

One thing can be set down with confidence 
about any Federal program of medical care 
for the aged. Once adopted, it will be with 
us forever and it will be bigger tomorrow. 

This is not prophecy but the recollection 
of experience. The farm program, launched 
in haste more than a generation ago, is an 
example of longevity. The social security 
program is an example of how the modest 
beginning burgeons under political pressure. 
Its benefit payments and its taxes have been 
increased many times and its extent has been 
several times expanded. 

This alone, you might suppose, would sug- 
gest some caution, some careful thought 
about what is done about old-age medical 
care, even by those persuaded that this is a 
Federal Government responsibility. Yet 
President Kennedy this week again prodded 
Congress to act at once. And Washington 
reports to this newspaper suggest growing 
pressure for action within Congress—this 
year, you see, is an election year. 1 

This is unfortunate. Propaganda to the 
contrary, those who urge reflection before 
action are not Scrooge-like characters who 
would let old people die of ill treatment. 
The care of the aged and unfortunate has 
long been accepted as an obligation of soci- 
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ety; indeed, it is one of the marks of civiliza- 
tion. The question, rather, is what is the 
best and wisest way for society to meet this 
obligation. 

It is, first of all, by no means certain that 
the Federal Government is the best instru- 
ment for this task. President Kennedy him- 
self pays great tribute to our achievements; 
not only has our life expectancy surpassed 
the Biblical three score and ten but among 
the less fortunate people our medical care for 
young and old is an envy and a goal for 
matching. 

Surely it is worth pondering the fact that 
this was achieved by an open society which 
put the primary responsibility upon each of 
us for caring for ourselves and then pro- 
vided, through individual action and local 
responsibility, for the care of those still un- 
able to care for themselves. What has been 
achieved, at any rate, is not an achievement 
of a Federal program. 

But even if you believe, for some reason, 
that hereafter this should be a Federal re- 
sponsibility, there still remains the ques- 
tion of the best means. What the President 
now proposes is that because some of us are 
unable to care for ourselves all of us must 
be put under the blanket care of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Kennedy says that “only” half the 
old-age population has medical insurance. 
But this is Just another way of saying that 
a good half of us already do. So even with- 
out counting those people who can care for 
themselves without insurance, and ignoring 
entirely the astronomical growth rate in 
private insurance plans, those who need 
help from all of us are only a minority of 
our number, In actual fact they are an 
even smaller minority than these figures sug- 


gest. 

Is it sensible to meet this kind of a prob- 
lem by having the Federal Government pay 
every Old person’s medical bill, the bills of 
the rich as well as the poor? This is swat- 
ting a gnat with a sledge-hammer. It 
doubles or triples the cost of taking care of 
those in true need. 

The result is less money for the care of 
those needy than if the Government were 
not trying to pay a part of everybody’s bill, 
needy and unneedy alike. Meanwhile, the 
taxes laid upon everybody make it more 
dificult for the rest to take care of them- 
selves. Thus begins the inexorable circle— 
in which more and more people find them- 
selves in need of “Government help,” in 
which the demands grow for higher benefit 
payments, in which the taxes grow to pay 
for it. Then the circle spins all over again. 

The question here is not, and never has 
been, whether society has an obligation to 
care for its old and unfortunate. The ques- 
tion, rather, is whether this proposal to make 
us all wards of the Government will provide 
the needy with what they need, whether 
it will provide better medical care for the 
whole society or diminish it, 

This is not a question to be sloughed over. 
And certainly Congress ought not to rush 
past it in haste merely because of the emo- 
tional pull of “medical care for the aged“ 
or because this is an election year. 


Hon. Irving M. Ives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened by the news of the 
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passing of the Honorable Irving M. Ives, 
the former Senator from New York. Al- 
though we were not of the same political 
party, I have valued his friendship for 
almost 30 years, beginning when he was 
serving as speaker of the New York 
State Assembly and I was a member of 
the assembly from Brooklyn. His kind- 
nesses to me at that time have not been 
forgotten. 

During his 12 years’ service as U.S. 
Senator from New York, from 1947 to 
1959, there were many occasions on 
which we were together and our friend- 
ship grew and thrived. He was always 
deeply concerned with the well-being of 
our country and our people and could be 
counted on to do whatever was best for 
them. 

Senator Ives’ interests were varied— 
he was a soldier, banker, educator, and 
legislator—with the interests of Amer- 
ica always guiding his activities. His 
talents in these flelds were widely rec- 
ognized, and many persons, like me, par- 
ticularly respected him as an individual. 

For the last few years, it was my 
pleasure to serve with Senator Ives on 
the board of directors of the City Title 
Insurance Co. of New York; of which 
board he was the chairman. 

New York and the United States in 
his passing have lost a valuable public 
Official and dedicated citizen. 


Marketplace No Longer Has Old Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article entitled “Marketplace No 
Longer Has Old Limits,” which appeared 
in the Nashville Tennessean, on January 
24, 1962. In my opinion, this is an out- 
standing article and one which merits 
the attention of the entire Congress, 

The article follows; 

MARKETPLACE No Loncer Has OLD LIMITS 

Some weeks ago the president of one of 
the Nation’s top banking institutions de- 
livered what was, on the whole, a most for- 
ward-looking speech. But in a copy of his 
talk, I read a statement that stood out on 
the page as if it had been printed in Braille, 
“Business,” he said, “must learn to live in 
the chill but invigorating atmosphere of 
competition.” 

I thought it had already learned to do 
this, Yet, as chairman of the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, I know 
that in many instances competition—and 
particularly price competition—has been 
subverted by collusion, price fixing and divi- 
sion of markets. 

We know that in some so-called admin- 
istered price industries, not only has do- 
mestic price competition virtually disap- 
peared but essentially their only competition 
is that forced upon them by imports. 

An excellent example is the electrical 
equipment industry: It has been raising 
prices on turbogenerators, transformers and 
the like beyond all reason. So the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority began shopping for these 
items abroad. 

You know what happened: Not only did 
TVA successfully justify its actions, but it 
turned out that those companies which 
howled the most about TVA's buying abroad 
had been competing the least. Instead, 
they had been fixing prices on everything 
from lightning arresters to switchgear. 

We were all, of course, shocked by thé 
great electrical conspiracy. But I believe it 
has taught all Americans, and especially 
businessmen, an important lesson. It has 
taught us that no matter how hard some 
men may try to deliberately keep prices 
artificially high, there is always somebody 
in this world who is willing to supply quality 
goods at lower prices. 

And here, I think, is the heart of the issue 
that our Nation will face this year as w® 
examine our future role in world trade. We 
must recognize that today’s marketplace 18 
no longer bounded by the limits of a city: 
a State, a nation, or even a hemisphere, You 
can walk into almost any store nowadays and 
“comparison shop“ not just among two or 
more American-made products in the same 
line but also among many similar products 
made in Japan or Europe or, in some cases, 
Latin America. 

To the domestic manufacturer whose prod- 
uct is being undersold by foreign competi- 
tion, this may represent an unhappy situs“ 
tion. Certainly we can sympathize with his 
plea for relief. I know that such pleas 
sincerely made and backed up by facts, will 
be heeded as we reexamine our foreign trade 
policies this year. I know, too, that Ameri” 
can business is strong enough and vigorous 
enough to make whatever adjustments may 
become n $ 

We must not yield to the discredited 
temptation to build higher tariff walls in 
the mistaken belief that by doing so we are 
protecting American jobs. If we do, thé 
Khrushchev dream of burying us could easily 
become our nightmare. Trade does not 
flourish for the nation that retreats into 
economic isolation. And when trade de 
clines, jobs soon disappear. 

It used to be said that the North Atlantie 
Treaty Organization, with all of its m: 
military might, was the West's 
deterrent to Soviet aggression. Today, in 
my opinion, the Russian leaders are far more 
concerned about the economic and political 
revolution that is sweeping across Europe. 

The principal outgrowth of this revolu- 
tion, the Common Market, is living 
of what can be done when nations, formerly 
at each other's throat, get together to raise 
the standard of living and the eco’ 
well-being of all their peoples. Just as the 
separate States of America became united 
with common tools of commerce almost 
years ago, so are the countries of Europe dis- 
covering that unity creates strength. 

Eventually, as Britain and other Europea” 
countries join the Common Market, as they 
are expected to do, this vast economic com” 
munity by 1970 could embrace a populatio® 
of 300 million with an annual production 
of from $200 to $300 billion. These coun” 
tries will be dealing from a position of 
tremendous strength—and Mr, Khrushche’ 
knows it. 

Our Government, our people, must respond 
positively to this challenge. We ought to 
view this greater unity in Western Europ? 
as a blessing for the cause of the free world. 
not as a curse to ourselves. By doing so, w 
can make the future one of great opportu’ 
nity—for ourselves and for all men who lov® 
freedom. 

When the late Cordell Hull founded our 
Nation's reciprocal trade program, I 
sure that many thought him to be wrong: 
But he was a statesman who thought far 
into the years ahead. And the emergenc 
of our country as one of the world’s great in” 
dustrial powers proves that he was right. 
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Key I think, Cordell Hull would be a 
ton man if our country faced up squarely 
the new challenges in foreign trade which 
Confront us, and then acted boldly and with 
t ination to meet those challenges. 
am confident that we won't let him 
down, 


Copley Poll Discloses Public Well 
Informed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
S Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Deaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorn, I include an article 
from the San Diego (Calif.) Union of 
February 25, 1962, and a copy of the 
Poll, 
The article and poll follow: 
Correy Pott DrscLoses PUBLIC WELL 


INFORMED 


Americans have a reputation as a think- 
ing People. Because we are well informed 
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by a free press and other communications 
media, it is indeed difficult to find an Amer- 
ican who does not have an opinion on most 
vital issues of the day. 

This fact was borne out in a poll by Cop- 
ley newspapers in 15 California and Illinois 
communities. Factory workers, students, 
the clergy, professional people, farmers, 
businessmen—people from virtually every 
walk of life—were questioned. At least 98 
percent of those interviewed had definite 
opinions on nearly every question. 

Noteworthy was the response to this query: 
“Do you favor a firm stand, even risking 
war in Berlin?” Eighty-six percent said 
“Yes.” The great majority also favored a 
similar policy in both southeast Asia and For- 
mosa. 

Such a cross section of American opinion 
indicates the public is attuned to the con- 
stant Communist threats menacing the free 
world and is in no mood to relax our strong 
military posture. Only 3 percent of the in- 
terviewees, for instance, indicated they favor 
a reduction in defense spending. 

A widespread alertness about the internal 
threat of communism also was evidenced. 
Seventy-nine percent indicated they re- 
garded Red operations in this country as a 
serious threat. An even 80 percent believe 
the Communist Party should be outlawed in 
the United States. 

Particularly interesting were the responses 
of students. The poll for one thing revealed 
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they do not follow too closely the views of 
their teachers on national and international 
affairs. 

One of the striking differences was pin- 
pointed when 63 percent of the teachers said 
they believed limited war without nuclear 
weapons was possible, whereas only 42 per- 
cent of students saw it as a possibility. 

Teachers and pupils indicated an almost 
identical response as to whether we should 
risk war in Berlin to maintain a firm stand 
there. Eighty-four percent of the students 
said “yes” as compared with 86 percent of the 
teachers. 

There was a greater split in thinking of the 
two groups about the menace of communism 
in the United States. Some 82 percent of 
students thought communism is a serious 
internal threat, a belief held by 71 percent 
of teachers. Only 64 percent of students 
thought the Communist Party should be out- 
lawed, while 73 percent of teachers said it 
should. 

From polls such as that conducted by the 
Copley newspapers it is refreshingly obvious 
that Americans continue to think for them- 
selves in the best interests of their country. 

Furthermore, such a study is solid reas- 
surance that America’s youth is keenly aware 
of national and international issues; youth is 
tough as well as wary; youth, when properly 
informed, will prepare itself to cope with 
the Nation's problems. 

But we must not overlook the fact that 
youth must be properly informed. 
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Copter News SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE —Continued 
San Diego (594 rcturns)—Continued 
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greater aid to underdeveloped countries; more support for Kennedy administration; 
more protection for free enterprise system, 
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Correy News Service QuEsTIONNAImE—Continued 


San Diego (594 returns)—Continued 
[Percent] 
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Tke’s Budget Chief Does Switch on Some amount to well over a billion—more than 


Topics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OY CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
Mr, 


Dow MOSS. Mr. Speaker, private 
er companies have for some time 
engaged in a campaign of vilification 
Against publicly owned power systems. 
ey have tried to create the image that 
lic power drains the Treasury and 
the taxpayer, and that the private 
Power companies stand ready to supply 
cheap electricity without subsidy or 
drain upon the tax revenues. 
hore the private power companies say 
& word about how deeply they have 
— hands in the honey pot through the 
Of fictitious bookkeeping. 

They keep one set of books based upon 
— line depreciation, and another 
. — based on accelerated and 
prob depreciation. When the 
the lem of consumer rates is involved, 

Companies turn to their books with 
— line depreciation, which show 
er profits upon which the power 
comes taxes are supposed to be 
sist buted; and the companies then in- 
Tate wat those taxes be included in the 
bese which the consumer must pay. 

pre Owever, when the power companies 
othe’ their tax returns they use their 
er books based upon accelerated and 
metalized depreciation which show a 
na Smaller profit and smaller income 


Thus, the companies’ rates to the con- 
— are made higher to include the 
in tom income taxes on the higher net 
d © shown when they use straight line 

“Preciation, but they actually pay lower 
cao me taxes on the basis of their ac- 
boone ted and liberalized depreciation 
— The funds already ac- 
dut ulated by the power companies in 
ot & few years through their collections 
ment ere phantom taxes, and nonpay- 

t thereof to the Government, now 


a thousand million— dollars. 
But this is not all the private power 


companies have done with these phan- 


tom taxes. ‘They have compounded this 
windfall by paying out cash dividends to 
their stockholders from these phantom 
taxes and advising their stockholders 
that the dividends are wholly or partially 
tax free. Thus, the Federal Treasury 
does not get the money that the com- 
panies had collected from the consumers 
for taxes. Nor does the Federal Treasury 
get taxes on the dividend income received 
by the stockholders from these distribu- 
tions of cash dividends. 

This amazing situation is beginning to 
reccive more and more attention even 
from persons who ordinarily have sided 
with the private power companies in 
their attacks on public power. 

One such person who has noted how 
the private power companies’ practice of 
keeping double sets of books is detri- 
mental to the public interest is Mr. 
Maurice Stans. Mr. Stans was President 
Eisenhower's Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. He has no love for public 
power programs, but he has shown, in 
recent statements, that he understands 
the evils inherent in the private power 
companies’ use of double bookkeeping to 
accumulate hundreds of millions of tax- 
free dollars for themselves and their 
stockholders through this device of 
phantom taxes. 

The Sacramento Bec, of Sacramento, 
Calif., has performed a great public serv- 
ice in directing attention to Mr. Stans’ 
recent statements on this subject. Mem- 
bers of Congress will be interested in 
reading the Bee’s editorial of February 
17, 1962, and I am therefore glad to in- 
sert it in the Recorp as follows: 

Ixe's Buporr CHT Dors SWITCH on Some 
Torics 

Maurice Stans was President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's Director of the Budget during 
the years of no new starts on Government 
hydroelectric projects and made several 
specches questioning whether the rural 
electrification program should be continued. 

Since retiring from the Government, 
Stans has become a director of several large 
corporations, one of them being the Southern 
California Edison Co. In addition he writes 
a newspaper column on finance, 


It is understandable then that REA offi- 
cials and others interested in Government 
power rubbed their eyes when they read a 
recent Stans column attacking the proposed 
tax credit for investment in new industrial 
plants, including that by the privately owned 
utilities, 

This, Stans said, could be a Trojan horse 
loaded with unhappy consequences for all 
taxpayers. The basis for the statement is 
what has happened under the system of 
rapid depreciation in effect for several years 
for gas and electric utilities. 

Wrote Stans: “Through rapid depreciation, 
private power companies have accumulated 
billions of dollars through interest free 
capital. 

“By using the fast writeoff, private power 
companies have been able to charge con- 
sumers for more taxes than they, the utili- 
ties, actually pay to the Government. 

“As a result at least 17 private com- 
panies have paid out cash dividends wholly 
or partially tax free.” 

What amazed Stans’ readers most of all 
was his observation that the privately owned 
utilities, while enjoying these tax benefits, 
fight to the bitter end to prevent any effort 
of electric cooperatives to generate some of 
their own power. 

He cited the battle of six private utilities 
to block approval of an REA loan to finance 
a generating plant in Indiana. Three of 
these companies, Stans stated, “alone had 
about as much gift in deferred taxes on De- 
cember 1. 1960, as the amount of the loan— 
and the latter is not a gift.” 

The former Budget Director states the 
President and Congress should examine the 
rapid amortization windfall before they agree 
to another and bigger one, which is sound 
advice indeed. ri 


Address by Senator Allen J. Ellender, of 
Louisiana, Before Wabash Valley As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on. 
January 31, 1962, it was my pleasure to 
attend a meeting of the Wabash Valley 
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Association at Purdue University in 

West Lafayette, Ind., accompanied by 

my good friend and colleague, Senator 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER. 

At the meeting, Senator ELLENDER de- 
livered an extremely interesting and ef- 
fective address in which he outlined the 
evolution of the Federal interest in 
water resource development and the 
problems we must face now if we are to 
provide for the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senator ELLENDER’s 
excellent address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALLEN J, ELLEN- 
DER, OF LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE WABASH 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION, LAFAYETTE, IND., 
JANUARY 31, 1962 
I am pleased to be here. 7 
I propose to discuss the problem of stream 

control, a subject in which your association 

is deeply interested, and which this area and 
the Mississippi River Delta, where I come 
irom, have in common. 

First of all, let me commend you for the 
fine presentation made by your association 
before the Appropriations Committees last 
year. It was one of the most effective you 
have ever made before our committee. Your 
requests were supported by your Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors, the Indiana Flood 
Control and Water Resources Commission, 
the Wabash Valley Interstate Commission, 
mayors of communities along the river, 
farmers, bankers and businessmen through- 
out the valley, all of which indicates splen- 
did teamwork. As I recall, they presented 
a united front except for some opposition 
from local interests in Mount Carmel to the 
construction of levees for the protection 
of Levee Unit No. 5 in Indiana until equal 
protection can be provided for Mount Car- 
mel on the Illinois side. I express the hope 
that initial construction funds will be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1963 for Levee Unit 
No. 5, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions in the President's budget. The district 
and division engineers have completed their 
study of local flood protection for Mount 
Carmel. Their report was approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at 
its January meeting, and it should be proc- 
essed in time to be included in the omnibus 
flood control authorization act this year. If 
authorized, you may count on my support 
for planning funds for Mount Carmel. As 
you know, due to the length of the protec- 
tive works required for Levee Unit No. 5, the 
Mount Carmel project can be completed prior 
to any adverse effects from the construction 
works for the protection of Levee Unit No. 5. 

I would now like to review the evolution 
of the Federal interest in water resource 
development, and to analyze briefly the prob- 
lems which we must face now if we are to 
provide for the future. Many of you are 
very well acquainted with the subject, but I 
hope to elicit your continued interest in our 
efforts on the Washington level. 

Those of us in Congress who have been 
battling for Federal funds for the protection 
of our two most precious natural reso 
soll and water—have been the targets for 
much unjust and vile criticism, Fortu- 
nately, the ill-advised, misinformed, narrow- 
minded, ax-grinding, shortsighted critics 
have not been able to gather much mo- 
mentum, and in spite of them we have been 
able to proceed in an orderly way. Our 
effort has been carried on in a nonpartisan 
manner. I express the hope that in the next 
10 years most of our great valleys and many 
of our smaller ones will be free from damag- 
ing floods. 


I have for a long time entertained the 
view that our land and water resources be- 
long to all the people, and those of the 
present generation are merely the guardians 


of those resources, charged with the duty of ` 


protecting and preserving them for the bene- 
fit of generations yet unborn. Food and 
fiber are the lifeblood of any country. With- 
out them its people would all die on the 
vine, hence it becomes the duty of a nation 
to provide the guidance, as well as the funds, 
for posterity. 

The Federal interest in the development of 
our waterways dates back to 1824, when the 
first improvements of rivers and harbors for 
navigation were adopted by Congress and 
assigned to the Corps of Engineers. In the 
beginning the Federal interest in waterways 
was confined to navigation. In 1879, when 
Congress passed an act creating the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, that interest was 
extended to Include flood control. Later the 
California Debris Commission was created, 
with jurisdiction over the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers. In 1902 Congress estab- 
lished what is now the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the development of irrigation proj- 
ects to provide water for the arid lands in 
the western portion of our country, 

Up to this time the principal legislation 
enacted by the Congress in the field of water 
resources was single purpose; that is, navi- 
gation, flood control or irrigation. In 1927, 
however, the Congress directed the Corps 
of Engineers to make comprehensive water 
resources studies of the streams listed in 
House Document No. 308, 69th Congress, Ist 
session. The streams listed in that docu- 
ment constituted the principal rivers of the 
Nation. 

The reports prepared under authority of 
that act became known as the 308 reports. 
They constitute the first comprehensive com- 
plilation of the water resources of our coun- 
try. Indeed, the 308 report on the Tennes- 
see River system was the basis on which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was established 
in 1933. Similarly, the 308 report on the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin River was the 
basis for the authorization of the Central 
Valley project of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

These reports were also the basis for many 
of the projects authorized in the First Gen- 
eral Flood Control Act of 1936, which recog- 
nized that destructive floods on the Nation’s 
rivers constitute a national menace by up- 
setting orderly progress, causing loss of life 
and a tremendous drain on our land re- 
sources, and further, that flood control is a 
proper activity of the Federal Government. 
That act established as national policy that 
the Federal Government should improve or 
participate in the improvement of navigable 
waters and their tributaries for flood control 
provided the benefits are in excess of the 
cost. . 

I believe that the key phrase here is “or 
participate in the improvement.” The orig- 
inal omnibus flood control act required local 
interests to furnish lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way for all flood control projects. 
In later years, except for eliminating local 
cooperation on reservoirs, the Congress has 
taken steps to require additional local par- 
ticipation and we can expect that tendency 
to continue, where the benefits are purely 
local. For instance, the Flood Control Act 
of 1960 requires local cooperation of at least 
20 percent of the total first cost on strictly 
local protection projects. 

In the field of water resource development 
generally, legislation has enunciated broad 
policies, leaving the mechanics of project 
formulation and evaluation to the executive 
agencies and the Bureau of the budget. 

In 1952 the Bureau of the Budget, in co- 
operation with the various Federal agencies 
concerned, issued the now famous—or should 
I say infamous“ — Budget Circular Letter 
A-47, setting forth a broad outline of bene- 
fit and cost computations to be included in 
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the evaluation of reports, and prescribing 
methods of amortization of projects. 

Since its language is very general, it is 
subject to interpretation, and the Bureau 
of the Budget has consistently applied a 
very restrictive interpretation wherever pos- 
sible. This has resulted in unfavorable re- 
ports on many good projects thet should 
have been recommended and built during 
the last decade. 

Naturally, there has been a great deal of 
dissatisfaction with the policies set forth in 
this document by both the Congress and 
the Federal agencies Involved. Several years 
ago the Senate passed a resolution author- 
izing the creation of a Select Committee on 
Water Resources, to be composed of mem- 
bers of the Committees on Public Works, 
Agriculture, and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, to study resource deevlopment and 
policies, including Budget Circular Letter 
A-47, 

The select committee was headed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable Rosert S. Kerr, and I had the 
privilege of serving on that committee. In 
passing, I might say that it was one of the 
few select or special committees to complete 
its task for less than the amount provided, 
spending only about $90,000 of the $325,000 
authorized by the Senate for the study. 

Furthermore, the committee completed its 
assignment within the time originally sched- 
uled and then passed out of existence, 

Grassroots hearings held in strategic areas 
of the country formed the basis of the ex- 
haustive study of water resources made by 
the select committee. Its report, and the 
32 technical papers prepared in connection 
therewith, have been hailed by members of 
both parties in Congress and by experts in 
the field of water resources throughout the 
country as the most significant contribution 
ever made in that fleld. 

The committee report on the problems 
and the challenge set the stage for a greatly 
expanded water resource development pro- 
gram in the next two decades, but it is obvi- 
ous that the program must be accelerated 
if we are to meet the challenge of economic 
and industrial development, and at the same 
time provide for the domestic water needs 
of our exploding population. 

The magnitude of the problem facing this 
Nation in providing an adequate supply of 
water of good quality by the year 2000 can 
be grasped when we consider that the ac- 
tual population of the contiguous por- 
tion of the United States in 1958 was 174 
million, whereas the mean estimate of the 
population projection for the year 2000 18 
$29 million. The select committee’s studies 
show that to meet the future needs for 
water supply would require a minimum ex- 
penditure of $12 billion in the next 20 
years. I can assure you that only by com- 
plete development of our streams can we 
hope to provide for the water requirements 
which the economic growth of this country 
will demand in the years to come, 

Last year an important step was taken 
toward comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment, when the Watér Supply Act of 1960 
was amended to provide that where the 
benefits from low flow regulation are gen- 
eral in nature, that is, not confined to 9 
single area, the cost of storage for such 
regulation need not be reimbursed by the 
local interests. 

Just recently the Bureau of the Budget 
has consulted with the executive agencies 
having a responsibility in the fleld of water 
resources with respect to an Executive 
order which will embody an interagency 
agreement relative to water resource de- 
velopment. One very significant feature of 
this-proposed Executive order is that it will 
in effect repeal the restrictive policies pur- 
sued in the past by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et in its rigid definitions of the limitations 
imposed by Budget Circular Letter A-47- 
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pi Secretaries of the agencies involved 
fee] have this ment for approval, and I 
Confident that we are about to enter a 
era of resource development. 
mit I previously stated, our Select Com- 
tee on Water Resources has given us 
at blueprint for the future development 
Our water resources. Its report and the 
Papers prepared in connection 
therewith will be our guide in this field in 
future. It is important for the Amer- 
th People to realize that to a great degree 
eir future lies in the extent to which they 
not P their natural resources. But this is 
enough. It is essential that Washing- 
and the President recognize this need. 
or +. 8 years we labored under a philosophy 
By new starts, vetoes for rivers and har- 
and flood control authorization bills, 
vetoes for appropriation bills that dared 
Provide unbudgeted new starts for re- 
ban development projects. That situa- 
mo now changed. 
* ident Kennedy is scrapping the shack- 
Chron the last 10 years imposed by Budget 
lar Letter A-47. He laid down the 
nge in his special message to the 
Congress on natural resources last year, 
When he said, and I quote: 
clay Nation has been and is now espe- 
Neolt fortunate in the blessings [of natural 
—— we have inherited. Our entire 
water Tests upon and is dependent upon our 
» Our land, our forests, and our min- 
Wise investments in our resource pro- 
Bram today will return vast dividends to- 
norrow, while failure to act now may be 
— lost forever. We can no longer 
— our country's need for development. 
Rive Available water supply must be used to 
rummy ap benefits tor all purposes: 
Waroelec c power, irrigation, reclamation, 
— recreation, health, home, and 
shat is the challenge. 
© have a blueprint for our resources de- 
angpment, a clear definition of the problem, 
fora. challenge from our President to move 


ve the projects which will be neces- 
In nurture our future economic growth. 
an expanding economy, and with an in- 
— birth rate, the economy of an area 
the obe proportionately to the boldness and 
imagination of’ the engineer. To the 
— falls the task of applying the hard 
of economics which can turn these 
into realities. Here again, the suc- 
Vision” failure of a project may hinge on the 
n and imagination. the economist uses 
application of sound economic princi- 
It is in this context that the full sig- 
nificance of the rescission of Circular Letter 
s apparent. I hope that the 
of Engineers will provide the vision 
the Jeadership necessary to regain a 
Teso, n of preeminence in the feld of water 
urce development, 

Since the chairmanship of the 
ate ttee on Public Works of the Sen- 
Appropfiations Committee, I have rec- 
ammended increased appropriations for re- 
but de development, not only in Louisiana 
for hout the country. I have fought 
Some new starts in both p and 
onstruction each year in order to maintain 
Well-balanced construction and planning 
With constant opposition from 
Administration and the Bureau of the 
— I have frequently felt as though I 
I a & voice crying in the wilderness when 
an Ve tried to point out the importance of 
ha Sdequate annual program in the field of 
tural resources. 1 firmly believed that in- 
appropriations were necessary if we 

vere to continue to prosper as a Nation. 
— the picture is somewhat brighter, 
& concise statement from the Senate 
Committee on Water Resources as to 
Reed, and a direct challenge by the Presi- 


di 
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dent of the United States to meet that need, 
backed up with budget requests that provide 
for the initiation of some new projects each 
year, With such a program we will meet 
that need. 

I realize that the demand for new starts 
must be tempered by fiscal considerations 
with respect to other essential programs, 
and a desire to balance the Federal budget. 
After hearing all of the testimony in con- 
nection with the 1963 budget, the Congress 
may want to make some adjustments or 
additions to the President's budget request, 
but I feel certain that we will be operating 
in an atmosphere of understanding. 

The change in attitude on the part of 
Government officials with respect to water 
resource projects has been reflected in the 
public press. Whereas a few years ago the 
newspapers and magazines carried derogatory 
articles and characterizations of the water 
resource program as “pork barrel,” today we 
have syndicated articles on the editorial 
pages of our newspapers by such writers as 
Ralph McGilli, entitled “Water: Growing 
Concern for United States.” In his article 
he quotes various passages from the Bible 
relative to the dependence of civilization on 
adequate water, and then states: 

“We read stories about ancient civilizations 
dying. Archeologists, digging into old ruins, 
translating weird writings on clay tablets, 
interpreting the rings of centuries-old trees 
found in desert ruins, which tell us that 
cities and civilizations ‘died’ because the 
water supply failed. It happened on our 
continent to the Mesa Verde Indians.” 

It is refreshing to hear that message 
preached by a popular columnist, who can 
reach more people in 1 day than I have been 
able to reach over the years with my message. 
The reason for that is simple: Most of the 
people to whom I have been able to carry my 
message are public-spirited individuals al- 
ready interested in the pressing problems of 
water conservation. 

My conviction in the necessity for this 
program stems from a study of the problem 
as it develops in these United States. I am 
profoundly interested in the problems which 
organizations such as yours bring to my at- 
tention. These are situations capable of 
correction before an economically productive 
area is permanently destroyed. 

The urgent need for meeting these prob- 
lems is vividly impressed upon me as I travel 
through portions of the Old World. On every 
possible occasion in the past 10 or 12 years 
I have stated that my travels have convinced 
me that unless we protect our greatest re- 
source—water—someday many parts of our 
country may become as barren as the Gobi 
Desert or the lands I have seen in old Persia. 
Our history books tell us that about 500 
years before Christ, the entire area of Persia 
was capable of the livelihood of 
115 million people. Now it can adequately 
care for less than 14 million people. 

One important aspect of water 
that has been given little attention is pol- 
lution abatement. Aggressive action must 
be taken to eliminate both manmade and 
natural sources of pollution if we have any 
hope of meeting the water requirements of 
our growing industry and population by the 
year 2000. 

Of 36 local protection projects, only the 
local tection projects at Delphi, Lyford 
Gill Township, Vincennes, and Brevoort on 
the upper Wabash, and Muncie, White River 
Levee Unit No, 8 and the Grassy Creek proj- 
ects in the White River Basin have been 
placed in operation. Of the remaining 28 
authorized local protection projects, those 
for the protection of Rochester and Mc- 
Cleary's Bluff, Ill; Tri-Pond levee, In- 
diana; and Greenfield Bayou levee, Indiana, 
are in the budget for advance planning in 
fiscal year 1963, and Wabash River, Levee 
Unit No. 5, Indiana; Mason J. Niblack levee, 
Indiana; and West Terre Haute, Ind., are 
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recommended for construction, Therefore, 
there are 22 projects, most of which were 
authorized a quarter of a century ago, that 
have not been started and for which no 
funds are requested for fiscal year 1963. 

The situation with respect to reservoirs 
is somewhat better. The Mansfield and 
Cogles Mill Reservoirs on the Wabash have 
been completed and construction funds 
have been requested for the Mississinewa and 
Salamonie Reservoirs in the upper Wabash 
and the Monroe Reservoir in the White 
River Basin. That leaves only the au- 
thorized Huntington Reservoir in the upper 
Wabash, for which no construction funds 
are requested. I am hopeful that a good 
case will be made for the early construction 
of this project and that the Congress will 
provide funds for the initiation of this proj- 
ect in fiscal year 1963. 

I believe you have an effective organiza- 
tion which can be of great value, not only 
to all of you in the basin but to the Con- 
gress as well.. Within the framework-of the 
authorized projects, you can assist in the 
establishment of priorities, and then present 
a united front when requests are made to 
the Congress for appropriations to imple- 
ment existing authorizations. I feel that 
within the past few years real progress has 
been made toward providing a measure of 
flood control and water conservation within 
the Wabash Basin, 

I am sure all of you realize that the major 
effort in this direction can only be made 
after completion of the outstanding compre- 
hensive report on the Wabash River and trib- 
utaries, The estimated cost of that report 
is $605,000, of which $329,200 has been ap- 
propriated. The request for fiscal year 1963 
is for $100,000, compared with $75,000 re- 
quested for 1962. That will leave a balance 
of $175,800 for completion of this study after 
fiscal year 1963. 

Considering only the authorized projects, 
we find that within the Wabash River Basin 
there are about 36 local flood protection 
projects, of which 11 are in the White River 
Basin, its major tributary. In addition 
there are six authorized reservoirs. 

As all of you realize, even if all of the 
authorized -projects were built, you would 
not have the flood protection required for 
the Wabash Basin, you would not have the 
water conservation storage needed for do- 
mestic and industrial water supply required 
to meet the needs of this great river valley 
in the next two decades; nor do you have the 
advantages of low-cost water transportation, 
which will be a stimulus to the further 
economic development of this basin. The 
realization of these aims can only be ac- 
complished with the completion of the pres- 
ently authorized review report and the ap- 
propriation of funds to build the projects 
that will be recommended in that report, 
So I say to you today—to a large extent, 
the future of your area is closely related to 
the early completion of that report and 
vigorous local support for early construction 
of the projects that the Corps of Engineers 
will recommend for the Wabash Basin. 

The procedures for survey reports and 
project development provide for coordina- 
tion and cooperation by local and State 
agencies. It is only in this way that the full 
aspirations of an area for the complete de- 
velopment of its natural resources can be 
realized. In the case of the Wabash River 
Basin, I am pleased to see that the facilities 


comprehensive plan for the future develop- 
ment of this great river basin. 

I am that this study will show 
the economical feasibility of extending Ohio 
River navigation up the Wabash River to 
some logical point such as Terre Haute, Ind. 
Such a development would provide low-cost 
water transportation from points along the 
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Wabash River to the Mississippi River sys- 
tem, of which the Ohio and its tributaries 
are a part, to the Great Lakes and to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This comprehensive study, 
which includes s determination of the feasi- 
bility. of navigation, comes at a time when 
our historic position of toll-free waterways 
is in jeopardy from a merciless attack by 
the railroad interests. 

I cannot believe that these selfish interests 
will be successful in destroying the concept 
of toll-free waterways, one of the major 
factors in the rapid development of the Ohio 
and other river valleys of this Nation. 

As you know, the President in his budget 
message recommended extension of the 
principle of user charges to inland water- 
ways, and stated that a tax of 2 cents per 
gallon should be applied to all fuels used 
in transportation on these waterways, effec- 
tive January 1, 1963. This, of course, is en- 
tirely different from the death-dealing 
measures being advocated by the railroads. 

The railroads would like to see a tax on 
waterways which would amortize the first 
cost and cover all costs of maintenance and 
operation. At the present time the annual 
cost of maintenance and operation of our 
waterways runs about $100 million a year, 
whereas the fuel tax being recommended by 
the President is estimated to produce about 
$3 million during the first half-year of op- 
eration and about $10 million a year after it 
is in full operation. 

The President's program contemplates ex- 
tending to the waterways the fuel tax now 
imposed on the use of highways and air- 
ways. So long as this is a general tax on 
fuels, the amount of the tax is reasonable 
and equitably apportioned among the var- 
ious modes of transportation, I think it 
would be unrealistic for the waterway opera- 
tors to take the position that they and they 
alone should be excluded from the general 
application of a fuels tax. 

If, on the other hand, when the details 
of the President's recommendations are 
made public, we find that coastal ports, the 
Great Lakes, and pleasure craft are excluded 
from the tax, we are faced with a different 
situation. The gas tax would then become 
a toll on our inland waterways in the form 
of a user charge. This would destroy our 
time-honored principle of toll-free water- 
ways. At this point, regardless of the 
amount, I would oppose the measure in 
principle. 

As one Member of Congress, I can assure 
you of my continued vigorous support of 
a program for the development of the nat- 
ural resources of the United States, adequate 
to meet the needs of our children and our 
children’s children. 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late my very good friend and colleague, 
Congressman Ropino, of New Jersey, on 
his excellent speech of February 15, 1962, 
on the little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram; and to commend his son, Peter, 
for his initiative and forethought in giv- 
ing birth to the idea. 

We have all been reminded at one time 
or another of the verse from Psalms, “Out 


of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained strength because of 
thine enemies.“ 

In our modern day world, out of the 
minds of our junior citizens a worthwhile 
crusade has started, It is a crusade to 
further peace among Nations and among 
the peoples of Nations. It is a noble 
cause endorsed by our future leaders of 
the United States. It is a program we 
adults should follow and encourage. 


Discrimination Against Small Colorado 
Grocers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 


small, independent grocers in my State 
are validly concerned about certain dis- 


criminatory provisions in the Perishable , 


Agricultural Commodities Act. 

I have presented their case, with cer- 
tain. proposed amendments of my own, 
to the House Agriculture Committee. 


I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement before the House Agriculture 
Committee be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL Commoptrizs Act To PROTECT 
INDEPENDENT COLORADO GROCERS 

(Statement by U.S. Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 
of Colorado, before the House Agriculture 
Committee, February 26, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before you this 
morning on behalf of the small, independent 
grocers in Colorado. 

The small, independent grocers in my 
State have, what I consider to be, a valid 
grievance against the administration of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

I am going to propose that the act be 
amended to cure what we consider to be a 
discriminatory condition. 

Before I describe the problem in the State 
of Colorado, let me emphasize that our small, 
independent grocers fully support the pur- 
poses of the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act. They encourage its full im- 
plementation. 

What they do object to is the unfair im- 
position of an excessive amount of the 
financing of the PACA on the small, non- 
chain grocer. 

I know that the Agriculture Department 
intends to recommend to your committee 
that the PACA be amended to change the 
licensing criteria for retail grocers. As I 
understand it, under the proposed USDA 
amendment, grocers who purchase more 
than $50,000 worth of fresh or frozen fruits 
and vegetables each year would be subject 
to paying the license fee. 

NEW CRITERION PROPOSED 


While there is no doubt that this change 
to a dollar volume criterion will be an 
immeasurable improvement over the old 
cloudy regulations of 1 ton or more (of 
the commodities) in excess of 20 times per 
year, it is still discriminatory against the 
independent grocer. 
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Under the proposed USDA amendment 63 
independent Colorado retail grocers w 
be licensed. 

However, at the same time, the PACA, 
unless further amended, would still permit 
the big Colorado grocery chains to operaté 
with one license covering their hundreds of 
stores, most of which are many times larger 
than the independent retailers down thé 
block who would have to be licensed. 


POSITION OF ASSOCIATED GROCERS 


Here is what Mr. Fred S. Fishburn, general 
manager of the Associated Grocers of Colo- 
rado, told me a few days ago: 

“Tf the PACA is amended to require licens- 
ing of groces purchasing over $50,000 of fresh 
or frozen fruits or vegetables, 63 of our 
member stores would be affected.” 

“We do not agree with the proposal, be- 
cause our members are still discriminated 
against because the chain headquarters 
takes out one license for the distribution and 
not any for the retail units while we take 
out one for our distribution warehouse and 
under the new proposal 63 of our members 
would be affected and need the license 
many more will come under it as they grow 
and do more. business.” 

The USDA admits that the 300 large gro- 
cery chains in the country (doing 39 percent 
of all retail grocery business) should be 
licensed, because they affect the code of 
fair trading practices under the PACA. 

I don't think anyone disagrees with this- 

The Associated Grocers of Colorado, a 27 
year-old organization of privately owned, 
small, independent grocers, agrees that its 
own distribution warehouse in Denver and 
Pueblo should be subject to licensing, be- 
cause it too, like the chain wholesale center. 
is affected by the code of fair trading prao- 
tices with the fruit and vegetable farmer. 

LICENSING SYSTEM IS DISCRIMINATORY 


But it is hard to understand why the AG 
member stores should be subject to licensing: 
They draw their stocks entirely from one 
central supply source in the exact same 
manner as a branch store of a major super- 
market chain. The branch store of the chain. 
however, is exempt from licensing, even 
though it may do three times the volume of 
business of its AG competitor across the 
street. 

This to me seems to be pure and simple 
discrimination. 

The 637 independent grocers in the Rocky 
Mountain region ask simply for equitable 
treatment. 

They should not be penalized because they 
do not belong to a large national chain. 

They should not be penalized because they 
espouse and put into practice the spirit of 
private ownership and free competition a 
exemplified in a small business. 

It would seem to me that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Congress would 
encourage competition in retail food mar- 
keting, rather than place more restrictive 
burdens on the small businessman who 
challenges the giant, corporate food chains 
with a bit of competitive spirit. 

CARROLL AMENDMENTS 


I make two alternative proposals for 
amending the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, Mr. Chairman, both of which 
I will submit in proper form to committee 
counsel, 

First, I propose that the act be amended to 
exempt from licensing. independent re 
grocers who in a year purchase all of their 
fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables from 
the same wholesale source. This wo 
cover a marketing organization of hundreds 
of small, privately owned grocery stores wh? 
buy their stocks cooperatively from one cen 
tral supply source. 

Second, if in the wisdom of this commit- 
tee it feels that the purposes and objectives 
of the PACA are best served by licensing 
retail grocers who purchase a certain dol- 
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— of fresh or frozen fruits and 
be tables, then I propose that the PACA 
amended to provide for licensing of unit 
e Within a grocery chain that meet the 
woul volume criteria. This amendment 
d equalize treatment between grocery 
— and privately owned, small busi- 
Froceri 


es. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your 
bore? in hearing me today, and if the 
Ore you (H.R. 5023) is amended as I 
ended, to protect the small inde- 
Pent grocer in Colorado, I assure you I 
do all in my power to see to it that my 
in the Senate understand and 

SUPport the action of the House. 


Lincoln Day Address by Senator Vance 
Hartke, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
Senate's observance of Lincoln’s 
birthday, I was absent from Washington 
dpending a few days in my home State 
Indiana. 
my stay there I was privileged 
t what is now Indiana’s first na- 
ark, the Lincoln Boyhood Na- 
emorial, and address a large 
Hoosiers who had gathered to- 
t the site of Lincoln’s boyhood 
Pay tribute to our 16th Presi- 
the anniversary of his birth. 
I was not present in the Senate 
er my tribute to President Lincoln, 
Unanimous consent that the text 
remarks at Lincoln Park be print- 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
€re being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
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Lincouw: AN INSPIRATION TO SUCCESS 


(Address of the Honorable Vance HARTKE, 
S. Senator, at Lincoln City, Ind., on the 
Occasion of Lincoln's birthday) 


vun fellow Hoosiers, I come today to speak 
Cra You, not as a politician, not as a Demo- 
an not as a US. Senator. I come today as 
Well can father concerned about the 
“being of my children and your chil- 
T the children of all Americans. 

Oday we are gathered on the hallowed soll 
Once there played and worked a great 
Unerlean—4 great President. Abraham 


e this ground he lived and played and 
Bee from the ages of 7 through 21. 
logi t, age is both a biological and socio- 
the concept. The annual revolution of 
earth about the sun—the calendar year 
in e a fundamental measure of time 
amo unary appraisal and record of human 
wine: Time, likewise, tends to keep pace 
h the development of language. 
en in the cradle, words take shape and 
nary e pattern. Lincoln had an extraordi- 
teag interest in words: spoken, written and 
moth As an infant, he listened to his 
ther's voice. We are told that she recited 
at aum bits from the Bible while she was 
— Work in the cabin. Lincoln learned his 
of § Trom her at Knob Creek about the age 
bogin And there is evidence that he was 
Mveq ink to write letters soon after he ar- 


in Indiana. At age 8 he was read- 
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ing the Bible and at 9 was reading Aesop's 
Fables. At 10, Robinson Crusoe. 

There is no doubt, Abraham Lincoln was 
a book-loving boy. 

Though Lincoln loved books, the first in- 
strument placed in his hands, and one which 
often characterizes him, was an ax. He used 
his ax to cut through the thickness, foliage, 
and trees which formed, in those days, an 
indistinguishable network of vegetation. 

To those of us living in Indiana today, it 
seems incredible that this very land was 
once a vast forest larger than New England. 

But, as I said, there was no doubt, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a book-loving boy. 

Two books which left their lasting impres- 
sion on Lincoln were Parson Weems’ “Life of 
George Washington,” and James Riley’s An 
Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the Amer- 
ican Brig Commerce * * With an Ac- 
count of the Sufferings of Her Surviving Of- 
ficers and Crew.“ 

This latter book must have impressed Lin- 
coln with the reality that slavery was not 
confined necessarily to those with dark skins, 
and that people of his own color might be 
enslaved by those powerful enough and dis- 
posed to carry out that purpose. 

Today, there are throughout the world, 
those who would like to be powerful enough 
to carry out the purpose of enslaving all 
people who rejoice in freedom and liberty. 

I said I came today as an American father. 
I do. But although I am an American 
father, I also have the great honor and dis- 
tinction of being a U.S. Senator, wherein I 
have the opportunity to vote for those things 
which I honestly and sincerely believe will 
prevent the children of all Americans from 
becoming slaves of a diabolical society. 

Lincoln had to read by a candle. Our 
children today can read by the finest electric 
lights. Lincoln's mother had to cook on a 
wood-burning stove, for which Lincoln had 
to cut the firewood. Today's children can 
watch their mothers bake a cake from a box; 
cook the vegetables taken from deep-freezer 
containers bought in a supermarket. 

Lincoln's mother had to cook the food 
Lincoln and his father had killed from the 
surrounding forest, and the vegetables grown 
in their family garden. 

Today's children can also become edu- 
cated from watching a television screen in 
their own living rooms or schoolrooms. 

Our children's schools are modern and 
highly equipped to give a seeking and curi- 
ous mind the tools with which to find the 
answers to the problems of a complex so- 
ciety. 

Historians tell us that when Lincoln came 
to Indiana, he was large for his age, so much 
so that his friends nicknamed him “long 
shanks.” His height was the kind which is 
so nobly cherished by Hoosiers today on a 
basketball court. Lincoln did not get the 
chance to play basketball or participate in 
any sport. He as too occupied in his chores 
about the home, the farm, and the school. 

But Lincoln never had the chance for a 
higher education, as he was never in a col- 
lege or academy as a studefit. He followed 
a program of reading and study which he 
set up for himself, and his self-imposed 
discipline was rigid. His desire to know, to 
understand, was unquenchable. 

The move by the Thomas Lincoln family 
from Kentucky to Indiana was transitional: 
it modified young Lincoln's southern herit- 
age, but it did not erase that heritage. 
Southern Indiana was in Lincoln youth a 
meeting ground between the North and 
South, and it remains so today. The Ohio 
River separates Indiana and Kentucky geo- 
graphically, but there is a continuity of 
tradition, background, and environment in 
the region on both sides of this great river 
which is far more pronounced than any 
similarity that exists between northern and 
southern Indiana. 
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Had the Lincoins gone directly from Ken- 
tucky to Ulinois, it is probable that the 
boy’s southern experience might have been 
wholly submerged, and with it his capacity, 
later so evident, to understand and sym- 
pathize with the southern mind and heart. 

Yes, I am proud to stand on this land with 
you today—the land to which Lincoln came 
in 1816, within a few days of December 11, 
the birthday of our great State. 

I am proud to have sponsored with Con- 
gressman WINFIELD Denton legislation 
which makes this land and the surrounding 
acreage the first national park for Indiana, 

I am proud because I know that this 
shrine is symbolic of a youth who grew up 
in the traditions of everything which has 
made our country great, 

And, today, in these years of crises when 
there are those who would enslave us, as 
Lincoln feared as a youth; we must—as par- 
ents—properly supervise our children and 
encourage them, just as Lincoln’s mother, 
father, and stepmother encouraged him, and 
just as my mother, who is with me here to- 
day, encouraged me. We must set the ex- 
ample; we must provide the environment. 
In so doing, our children will not fail. They 
will not fail themselves, their parents, their 
country. 

When Lincoln arrived in Indiana, he him- 
self was but a small lad, and the State com- 
prised but 15 counties, But in 1830, as the 
State's pioneer period was drawing to a 
close, Lincoln had come of age and stood 
6 feet 4 inches tall, He grew up on our 
good soll of Indiana. The State also had 
grown, and comprised 60 organized counties. 

The great seal of Indiana portrays the 
rising sun in the background and a buffalo 
sporting in a clearing. The center of in- 
terest is a tall frontiersman with an ax in 
hand engaged in felling a tree. This woods- 
man might well symbolize Abraham Lin- 
coln, one of Indiana’s finest contributions 
to civilization. 

Abraham Lincoln did not fall his genera- 
tion. Lincoln did not fail civilization. So 
this generation must not fail this genera- 
tion. This generation must not fall civili- 
zation, 


University of California Has Series of 
Lectures on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of California, at its Berkeley and 
Los Angeles campuses, has instituted a 
series of lectures on the subject of com- 
munism. The lectures. are attracting 
considerable public interest and praise. 
I wholeheartedly endorse this scholarly 
exploration and open discussion of com- 
munism. Itisafar better approach than 
burying our heads in the sand. I agree 
with Governor Brown’s comment on the 
lecture series that “if we are to challenge 
Communist doubletalk, we must have the 
facts about their record and sorry rule.” 

A report on the lecture series has just 
come to my attention and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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The University of California has instituted 
a series of lectures designed to meet the 
challenge of communism to democratic 
principles through scholarly exploration and 
discussion of its history, theory, and prac- 
tice. These lectures, presenting different 
speakers concurrently on two of the uni- 
versity’s uses, already have attracted 
considerable interest and favorable com- 
ment from press and public. 

On the Los Angeles campus, the first lec- 
ture drew a capacity audience to hear Sidney 
Hook, Professor of Philosophy at New York 
University, speak on the subject, “From 
Marxism to Leninism to Stalinism.” He 
emphasized the importance of going directly 
to the original sources for better under- 
standing of communism. 

Subsequent lectures at UCLA are by Merle 
Fainsod, Director of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University; Marshal Shul- 
man, Professor of International Politics at 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy; 
Stephen Spender, distinguished English poet 
and critic; and Robert Scalapino, Professor 
of Political Science at Berkeley. 

On the Berkeley campus, five faculty 
members are developing the theme, “His- 
torians Look at Communism.” Martin 
Malia introduced the series with a consid- 
eration of “Communism in Russia.” Fol- 
lowing him are Richard A. H. Franz Schur- 
mann on “Communism in China,” Richard 
A. Webster on “Communism in Western 
Europe: the Italian Example”; Henry F. 
May on “Communism and America,” and 
Carl E. Schorske on “Communism in Ita 
Historical Setting.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, in a full 
account of the launching of the series, re- 
ported: “It brings to this area, where rallies 
have been held in recent months by several 
anti-Communist schools, a basically differ- 
ent approach to the subject of international 
communism, its nature and threat.” 

As California Gov. Edmund G. Brown re- 
marked: 

“If we are to challenge Communist dou- 
bletalk, we must have the facts about their 
record and sorry rule. Futhermore, we must 
haye the facts to challenge Communists and 
their apologists to ‘the moment of intellec- 
tual truth,’ the test of comparison of our 
system with theirs. The university, I am 
happy to see, is contributing immeasurably 
toward arming the citizens of our State with 
the facts about communism.” 


And Justice for All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of the 
University of Notre Dame, has made a 
valuable contribution to the current de- 
bate on Federal aid to education in his 
pamphlet, “And Justice for All,” a series 
of 66 questions and answers. It is so 
timely and informative that I include it 
in the Recorp and commend it to the 
-attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

AND JUSTICE von ALL 
(By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., University 
of Notre Dame) 
i 1. Why 1s the question of Federal aid to 


widespread interest and why has it 
such controversy throughout the Nation? 
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Answer. It is of universal interest because 
it affects the education of all our children. It 
has stirred nationwide controversy because 
it is a revolutionary measure and represents 
a radical departure from the century-old 
tradition of purely State support of grammar 
and high schools. 

2. Is it fundamentally a religious issue? 

Answer. No. It involves no dogma of reli- 
gion and is solely a question of the most ef- 
fective means of achieving the best education 
for all the youth of America, 

The discussion should be carried on in a 
calm, friendly, objective manner, appealing 
neither to religious sympathy nor prejudice. 
What is needed is light, not heat, to find 
the best answer for our Nation's educational 
needs. 

3. Is that the thought of the Catholic 
bishops? 

Answer. Yes. Speaking to 15,000 members 
attending the convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association on April 
4, 1961, in Atlantic City, Bishop John J. 
Wright of Pittsburgh, the president of the 
association, said: “The debate should not 
be permitted to degenerate in its philosophic 
premises into a debate between Catholics 
and Protestants any more than it should be 
represen in its political context as a de- 
bate between Catholics and the national ad- 
ministration, above all the President.” 

4. Are there religious aspects to the issue? 

Answer. Yes. The simple fact is that the 
only numerically important group support- 
ing the inclusion of private nonprofit schools 
in Federal aid to education is composed of 
Catholics. Many Americans oppose the in- 
clusion of private schools in the Federal pro- 
gram because their inclusion would inevi- 
tably benefit Catholicism. In this type of 
opposition there is some bigotry and con- 
siderable ignorance. Only the shining ex- 
ample of good Catholic lives and the calm 
presentation of sound arguments can elimi- 
nate these obstacles. 

5. What is the Catholic reaction to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s appeal for restraint in “sen- 
sitive areas” of the discussion of this subject? 

Answer. Complete agreement. Praising the 
President for making such an appeal, Bishop 
Wright declared: “He will receive the loyal 
agreement and unqualified support of every- 
one on every side in this aspect of the mat- 
ter.” In both utterances Bishop Wright re- 
flected the mind not only of the hierarchy 
but also of Catholics generally. 

Catholics are glad to see the President 
show such concern for the improvement of 
the education of American youth. Many 
question, however, the effectiveness of the 
proposed measure, Senate bill 1021, to obtain 
the desired objectives. They do so on objec- 
tive grounds and with no thought of impair- 
ing the separation of church and state, 
which they believe is the only reasonable 
and practical plan for our pluralistic Ameri- 
can society. 

Furthermore, Catholics favor the appro- 
priation of funds necessary to meet all the 
real needs of our public schools, in which 
more than half of their own children are en- 
rolled. They want to see public school teach- 
ers well paid and equipped with all the es- 
sentlals to do an efficient and thorough job. 

6. What is the basic problem of this dis- 
cussion? 

Answer. This whole discussion is on the 
central problem of public aid for the educa- 
tion of all schoolchildren, which the admin- 
istration proposals simply render more acute, 
The principles developed here have a validity 
that will endure long after the present pro- 
posals have been disposed of, for the problem 
of public aid, for the education of all of 
America’s youth is likely to be with us for 
some time. 


7. What ts the gist of the administration's 
proposals? 


Answer. They offer a $5.8 billion program 
of Federal aid for improving education in the 
United States of America. Nearly $3 billion 
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would go for loans to colleges over a 5-year 
period, for construction of classrooms, labo- 
ratories, libraries, and student housing. An 
additional $577.5 million would be for 212,500 
college scholarships over 5 years based on 
students’ ability and financial need, Maxi- 
mum scholarship would be $1,000 a year. 
Federal loans for such scholarships would be 
available to students in public and private 
colleges. This is an eminently just and fair 
arrangement and is in conformity with pre- 
vious Federal aid enactments. 

8. Would funds algo be allotted to ele- 
mentary and high schools? 

Answer. Yes. States would receive grants 
totaling $2.3 billion over 3 years for publio 
grade and secondary schools to be used for 
erecting school buildings and paying 
teachers. 

9. What is the declared purpose of such 
proposed legislation? 

Answer. “The maximum development of 
every young American’s capacity,” said Pres- 
ident Kennedy, and “rich dividends in the 
years ahead in economic growth, in enlight- 
ened citizens, and in national excellence.” 

10. Why have these proposals provoked 80 
much opposition? 

Answer. Because for the first time they 
would put the Federal Government into the 
business of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in a big way. With the exception of 
some health legislation, like the National 
School Lunch Act, and the federally impact- 
ed areas program (areas in which Federal ac- 
tivities have significantly increased the local 
educational burden), the Federal Govern- 
ment has left these two areas of education 
to the States and local communities, 

2. Because it would undertake for the first 
time to pay teachers’ salaries. 

3. Because it would set a pattern of un- 
justifiable discrimination between pupils 
attending public elementary and secondary 
schools and students enrolled in private 
nonprofit schools, church related and non- 
denominational. 

11. Should the Federal Government enter 
into the education of children on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels? 

Answer. Many do not think it a wise policy 
for the Federal Government to intrude int? 
an enterprise which has traditionally been 
conducted by the State and the local school 
districts. The Federal Government, it 13 
contended, has enough to do without taking 
on the business of the little red schoolhous¢ 
and the local high school. Citizens of th® 
community best understand their own edu- 
cational needs and the means of 
them. They are in the best position to ses 
that their tax dollar gets the best returns 

Millions of citizens think it is unfair and 
unjust to discriminate against children at- 
tending private nonprofit schools, ch 
related and nondenominational, by depriv- 
Ing them of any of the benefits of the pro- 
posed legislation. These students are Ameri- 
cans. They are the children of 
citizens and taxpayers. They attend school’ 
which teach with equal competence the see” 
ular subjects taught in the public schools. 
In addition, these schools give instruction 19 
the Christian or other religions and ethic 
They include love of neighbor (Protestant 
Jew, Catholic, or unchurched) and of cout 
try; they set forth the highest ideals 
American life and democracy. They develoP 
a patriotism that has been tested and | 
on every battlefield on which American sol- 
diers have fought and died. They ars 
American to the core. 

Their pupils have the same right to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of public 
and education legislation as any other chll” 
dren. To ignore their rights and the righ# 
of their parents is contrary to the tradi 


and justice, which have always characterized l 
our Nation. 

12. What is the position of Catholics on 
the need for Federal aid? 
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Answer. Historically, American Catholics 
have held that education is the concern of 
State and of the local community. This 
Position; however, had little or nothing to 
With faith and morals. In terms of be- 

f and discipline, there is no “Catholic” 
Position on Federal ald. There are only po- 
Atlons held by Catholics. That is why the 

erarchy recently advised Catholics to study 
the facts and reach their own conclusions. 
us Archbishop Karl J. Alter, of Cincinnati, 

of the administrative board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
sald: „The question of whether or not there 
Ought to be Federal ald is a judgment to 
be based on objective, economic facts con- 
with the schools of the country. 
Consequently, Catholics are free to take a 
tion in accordance with the facts.” Part 
Of the problem, of course, is that the facts 
€mselyes are in dispute. Advocates and 
OPPonents of Federal aid argue vigorously 
State financial capabilities, class- 
Toom shortages, and the qualifications and 
es of teachers. 

13. What are the findings of several dis- 
interested research studies? 

Answer. "Taxes for the Schools,“ pub- 
lished by the Institute for Social Science 

, Roger A. Freeman reaches the con- 
clusion that all the needs of the elementary 
and secondary public schools can easily be 
Met from State and local tax resources. He 

WS that public school enrollment in the 
20 years has gone up 42 percent while 
Public school expenditures have shot up 567 
Percent. Even allowing for inflation, these 
es show the ability of localities to sup- 
Port increases in school enroliment. 

2. The alleged classroom shortage is also 

Questionable, In December 1959, Louis 

ger. Chief of the Projection Section in 
the U.S, Omice of Education, estimated that 
61.000 new classrooms would be needed 
annually during the ensuing 10 years. But 

Without Federal aid, classroom construction 

been actually running at a higher rate 

n that for more than 5 years already. 
8. The number of teachers and their sal- 
has also been increasing. Between 
1953 and 1959, the certified staff in public 
Schools increased 34 percent, while the num- 
der of pupils grew by only 25 percent. 
Teachers’ salaries have increased 40 percent 

in constant dollars sinee 1950. 

Hence the objective findings of disinter- 
sted research show that the need for the 
Federal Government to enter into educa- 
tion on the elementary or secondary school 
levels is at least open to question and 

ion. 

14. Who are the chief proponents of Fed- 
eral aia? 

Answer. Public schoolteachers and admin- 
istrators, especially through their organiza- 
tions, the National Education Association 
and the Council of Chief State School OM- 
cers, Writing in the “New Republic” (Jan. 
30, 1961) Christopher Jancks reports that the 
Governors and legislators of the various 

tates, who are in the best position to know 
their educational needs, have shown little, 

any, enthusiasm for Federal aid. The 
t people,“ he says, “who consistently 
avor Federal action are educators of various 
Sorts. * © e Federal support of the public 
te ol could make private schools less able 

Compete in terms of teachers’ salaries and 
School facilities, and might gradually tip the 
scales against them.” Surely the latter is 
wenotive which few fair-minded Americans 

ould approve. i 

15, What is the position of Catholic bishops 
an nonprofit independent schools sharing in 

Federal aid program? 

Pre „Speaking in behalf of the bishops 
“Ta ously mentioned, Archbishop Alter sald: 
ed the event that there is Federal ald to 
1 Ucation, we are deeply convinced that in 
ſustice Catholic schoolchildren be given the 
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right to participate.” Similarly, Cardinal 
Ritter remarked: “If public funds are raised 
for the educational benefit of the children 
in America, then all children should share in 
that benefit.” 

16. What is the position of the Catholic 
laity on nonprofit Independent schools shar- 
ing in any Federal aid program? 

Answer, Although there have been a few 
dissenting voices, the public statements of 
leading Catholic laymen and laywomen and 
of their organizations have been in vigorous 
support of the right of all parents, children, 
and schools to share in any massive Federal 
educational program. 

17. Why do Catholics believe that all 
schoolchildren should share in the benefits 
of any Federal aid program? 

Answer. “It is unthinkable,” declared 
Cardinal Speliman of New York, “that any 
American child be denied Federal funds be- 
cause his parents choose for him a God-cen- 
tered education.” Catholics think it un- 
American for the Federal Government to say: 
“We will help you educate your child, and 
help him to become a more useful citizen, 
but only if you send him to a school in which 
he will learn nothing about his Catholic faith 
from the age of 6 to 18.” 

18. What is the principal argument used 
by those who wish to exclude private schools 
from Federal aid? 

Answer. The principal argument they use 
is that including the private schools in the 
Federal program would violate the separation 
of church and state, which they say is com- 
manded by the first amendment. 

19. What does the first amendment say? 

Answer. It says: “Congress shall make no 
law regarding an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof." By 
forbidding the establishment of a national or 
state church, it safeguards the religious 
liberty of the individual. But it also does 
more: it forbids the Federal Government to 
lay burdens on the exercise of religious 
freedom which are not reasonably necessary 
to the attainment of important national 


urposes. 

20. Do the nonprofit schools conducted by 
Protestants, Jews, and Catholics render a 
public as well as a private service? 

Answer. Yes. In addition to teaching re- 
ligion, these schools teach, with a competence 
equal to that of the public schools, the secu- 
lar subjects taught in the latter. They thus 
render a valuable public service and should 
be included by the Government in any pro- 
gram to achieve educational excellence. To 
refuse to make public benefits available 
through these schools is to discriminate 
against them in favor of a religiously neutral 
school system. Many of the Founding Fa- 
thers of the Republic would be shocked at 
such discrimination. More importantly, 
such discrimination will frustrate the 
achievement of the proclaimed objective of 
Federal aid, the maximum development of 
every young American’s capacity. 

21. How many students are enrolled in 
Catholic schools? 

Answer, A total of 5,663,648 students in 
13.961 schools. Of these, 321,000 are in 267 
colleges and universities, 41,871 in 537 semi- 
naries, 886,295 in 2,433 high schools, and 
4,414,452 in 10,724 elementary schools. They 
are taught by 168,677 full-time teachers, and 
the operating costs per year amount to about 
$2.3 billion. Approximately the same num- 
ber of Catholic students are also enrolled in 
public schools. In many large cities a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total public and 
private school enrollment is in Catholic 
schools; for example: Chicago 34 percent; 
Philadelphia 39 percent; and Pittsburgh 42 
percent. 

22. What is. the enrollment in other 
church-supported schools? 

Answer, About 400,000 students. Luther- 
ans have 180,000 students in approximately 
1,500 schools, including 30 high schools. 
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Episcopalians have 480 schools with a total 
enrollment of $7,000. Other denominations 
have about 200,000 students in their schools. 

23, How many are enrolled in other private 
schools? 

Answer. About 900,000. students. This 
makes a total of about 6.8 million students 
in private schools, about one-fifth the num- 
ber in public schools. 

24. Do these private schools greatly reduce 
taxes? 

Answer. Yes. The average annual cost for 
the education of a pupil in a public elemen- 
tary and secondary school is $496, and for a 
college or university student is $1,414.05. 
This means that Catholics alone, by bearing 
the whole cost of educating 5,300,777 elemen- 
tary and high school pupils and 321,000 col- 
lege and university students, reduce the pub- 
lic school tax by $3,083,095,442. 

If we add the savings effected by the 
education of the 400,000 students in other 
church-related schools and 900,000 in non- 
denominational schools, the educational tax 
bill of the general public is reduced more 
than another billion—a total savings well in 
excess of $4 billion. 

25. Do parents who send their own chil- 
dren to private nonprofit schools pay ad- 
ditional funds for the education of other 
children? 

Answer. Yes. After paying for the educa- 
tion of their own children, parents are taxed 
for the education of their neighbors’ chil- 
dren in the public schools. This means that 
they carry double their share of the educa- 
tional burden. But that is not all. On the 
$4 billion they pay for the education of their 
children in private nonprofit schools, parents 
are subjected to still another financial out- 
lay, the income tax exacted by the Federal 
and State goyernments. Incredible as it 
seems, the payment made for the education 
of their children in independent nonprofit 
schools, though they save other parents more 
than 64 billion, are not deductible. This 
means that these parents bear a triple 
financial burden for the education of the 
Nation's youth. 

26. Is this fact generally known? 

Answer. No. Comparatively few people are 
aware of the staggering financial burden 
placed upon parents who send their chil- 
dren to any private nonprofit school, church 
related on nondenominational. 

27. Is this triple burden fair? 

Answer, No. It is discriminatory, unfair, 
unjust, and inequitable. It can be recon- 
ciled only with the greatest difficulty to the 
constitutional guarantee of equal protection 
of the laws. 

28. What would the proposed Federal aid 
to elementary and high schools mean tax- 
wise to millions of parents? 

Answer. It would mean that the parents 
who send their children to private nonprofit 
schools are to be subjected to still another 
heavy financial burden—a fourth—from 
which their children would derive no assist- 
ance, They are expressly excluded from 
sharing in any of its benefits—a direct con- 
tradiction of the announced purpose of the 
bill: “the maximum development of every 
young American's capacity.” 

29. Isn't it true, though, that everyone 
pays public school taxes, whether he has 
children in the public schools or not, and 
that everyone benefits from the education 
given to children in public schools? 

Answer. Yes. But people who are both 
taxpayers and parents do not benefit equally 
from their taxes and the public school sys- 
tem. Those who send their children to 
public schools do not have any additional 
educational ; those who send their 
children to private nonprofit schools must 
shell out considerable extra money for the 
education of their children. 

30. Why doesn’t everyone send his chil- 
dren to public schools? 
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Answer. Some people are wealthy and do 
not mind the extra expense, Some are snob- 
bish and do not want their children in the 
public school. Some have unusually gifted or 
retarded children, and want the special 
training available in private schools, But 
the reason most people send their children 
to private schools is religious; they do not 
want their children to get their secular edu- 
cation in complete isolation from religion. 
This is especially true of Orthodox Jews, 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Lutherans, and 
Seventh-day Adventists. The sincerity of 
these people’s religious beliefs puts them at 
a tremendous tax disadvantage—so tremen- 
dous that it is in effect a public penalty for 
religious conviction, 

31. Didn't the Supreme Court decide in the 
recent Sunday laws cases that the first 
amendment doesn't protect the exercise 
of religious liberty against economic 
disadvantages? 

Answer. No. The Court held that the eco- 
nomic disadvantage which results to Jews 
and other Sabbatarians from Sunday closing 
laws is permitted by the Constitution because 
it is unavoidable; granting exemptions to 
Sabbatarians, the Court said, might well ruin 
the effectiveness of the Sunday laws, which 
are intended to provide a common day of 
rest. Several of the opinions in the Sunday 
laws cases strongly suggest that avoidable 
economic disadvantages are unconstitutional. 

32. Has the Supreme Court upheld the 
right of parents to determine the education 
of their children? 

Answer. Yes. In 1922 a law was enacted in 
Oregon req all children between 8 
and 16 to attend public schools, In a unani- 
mous decision the Supreme Court declared 
it unconstitutional and contrary to the basic 
principle of liberty upon which our whole 
government rests. 

“The fundamental theory of liberty,” de- 
elared the Court, “upon which all govern- 
ments in this Union repose, excludes any 
general power of the State to standardize 
its children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public school teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for ad- 
ditional obligations.” . 

33. What is one of the most obvious and 
important implications of this decision? 

Answer, It is that the exercise of a consti- 
tutional right must not be made excessively 
difficult or onerous. To a right 
and then make it intolerably burdensome to 
exercise is virtually to nullify It. A right is 
meaningless unless it is clothed with the 
means to practice it. * 

Thus the right to life in our country 
really means the right to a job or to a live- 
lihood provided by the government. Other- 
wise the right is a merely verbal one with- 
out substance or meaning. So likewise so- 
ciety must breathe the breath of economic 
and social reality into parents’ constitutional 
right to determine the education of their 
children and send them to the schools of 
their choice. 

34. How can the State implement the 
parents’ rights? 

Answer. By freeing parents from the bur- 
den of double school payments, to say noth- 
ing of triple and quadruple ones. The State 
should help provide secular education in all 
competent schools, regardless of the religious 
doctrine which may also be taught or not 
taught in the schools. This does not mean 
that the public school system should be 
abolished. It does mean that it should not 
be made a sacred cow. The public school 
system, indeed, is essential for the literacy 
and culture of our country. Most American 
parents want it and are generally satisfied 
with it. They have a right to its continua- 
tion and excellence. They do not have a 
right to force it on everyone else. 
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35. Do other democratic countries pay for 
secular education in church-related schools? 

Answer. Yes, practically all the countries 
of Western Europe. Visitors from those coun- 
tries are shocked when they are told that 
a great democracy such as the United States 
provides no aid. In the Netherlands, public 
funds provide the entire cost of the educa- 
tion of children in both church-related and 
public schools. Parents are free to send 
their children to either type of school. 

In the primary grades Catholic schools en- 
roll 43 percent of the pupils; Protestant 
schools, 27 percent; public schools, 28 per- 
cent; the remaining 2 percent are in non- 
sectarian private schools. The system is 
highly acclaimed by all citizens as eminently 
fair and just, and in accord with the spirit 
of a genuine democracy. Here freedom of 
education is not an empty phrase but a 
living reality. 

36. What is the system in England and 
Wales? x 

Answer. Publicly financed schools are di- 
vided into the voluntary controlled and the 
voluntary aided. The first are entirely sup- 
ported by public funds, while the latter re- 
ceive 75 percent of their funds from the 
Government. The controlled“ schools fol- 
low a common religious syllabus, while the 
“aided” schools determine their own rell- 
gious instruction. The majority of Catholic 
and Anglican schools fall into the latter 
category. 7 

37. How does Ireland meet this problem? 

Answer. The Constitution of the Irish Re- 
public provides that “the state shall not 
oblige parents in violation of their con- 
science and lawful preference to send their 
children to school established by the state or 


to any type of school designated by the 


state.” 

The state pays practically all the costs of 
teachers’ salaries and school construction. 
Though the country is about 97 percent 
Catholic, it is careful to protect the rights 
of religious minorities and provide them 
with the same generous aid given to the 
majority. The Irish Republic thus sets an 
inspiring example of true democratic action 
for the rest of the world. 

38. What about other European coun- 
tries? 

Answer. In one form or another, parents 
who send their children to church-related 
schools get public aid in France, Western 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Italy, and Israel. The general prin- 
ciple underlying the legislation in these 
countries is that such nonprofit private 
schools render a valuable public service 
which the Government should in justice help 
support. 

39. What is the system in Canada? 

Answer. The system varies in the different 
provinces. In the populous Province of 
Quebec public funds help parents educate 
their children in church-related schools. 
The Province of Ontario has a public school 
system, and a separate school system, 
almost wholly Catholic. The separation 
is made at the tax level. Education In the 
Catholic schools is paid for by the taxes on 
the real estate of Catholics, and education 
in the public schools is paid for by the 
taxes on the real estate of non-Catholics. 
In other words, the taxpayer designates to 
which school system his tax money is to be 
applied. This is an emincntiy fair and just 
arrangement and one that we in the United 
States of America might well follow. 

40. How does the United States of America 
school arrangement impress most Canadians? 

Answer, As anomalous, unfair, and un- 
democratic. When an educator from Toronto 
was told that parents have to bear the entire 
cost of sending their children to a nonprofit 
church-related school which teaches the 
secular branches taught in the public school 
and does so with equal competence, and that 
the parents are then taxed for the public 
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school as well, he was astonished and 
horrified. 

“Why,” he remarked, “that’s like buying 
groceries for your own family and then 
being compelled to pay a large share of your 
neighbor's grocery bill. I had thought that 
the United States was friendly toward re- 
ligion in general and appreciative of the 
religious and moral instruction of youth, 
instead of placing an exorbitant price tag 
upon it.” How apt is his characterization 
of the present anomalous situation in our 
country. It is strangely out of keeping with 
the whole spirit of the Constitution and the 
traditions of American Justice and fairplay. 

41, Why does a great democracy such as 
the United States lag so far behind virtually 
all the democracies of Western Europe and 
Canada in aid to all parents and children 
for educational purposes? 

Answer. 1. Because most Americans have 
never thought seriously about it in terms of 
parental, educational and religious freedom. 

2. Because many non-Catholic Americans 
are still afraid and ignorant of the Catholic 
Church, 

3. Because of the mistaken notion that 
such aid is forbidden by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

4. Because the complete case for such 
Federal aid has never been presented on a 
national scale. 

5. Because of the failure to make unmis- 
takably clear that no aid is asked by parents 
for the religious aspects of education in a 
nonprofit church-related school. 

6. Because previously the discussion has 
centered around such fringe benefits of pub- 
lic welfare legislation as bus transportation. 
school lunch program, textbooks and medical 
and dental inspection of pupils, and not 
upon aid for the teaching of secular branches 
in private nonprofit schools, 

42. Does the Constitution prohibit public 
financing in nonprofit Independent schools 
of the teaching, not of religion, but of the 
same subjects taught in the public schools? 

Answer. No. The Supreme Court held in 
the famous Everson case (1947) that tax 
money may be used to transport children to 
both public and private nonprofit schools 
(including church-related schools), because 
of the public benefit from the secular educa- 
tion given in both public and private schools. 
If the public can bring the child to the 
school, it is difficult to see why the public 
cannot teach him arithmetic in the school. 

43. But aren't all subjects in Catholic 
scaon taught from the Catholic point of 
view 

Answer. No. There is no Catholic point of 
view on arithmetic, geometry, physics, Eng- 
lish literature, and many other subjects. Re- 
ligion pervades the entire curriculum of a 
Catholic school only in the sense that the 
atmosphere is Catholic and that the rele- 
vance of religious to secular knowledge 1s 
made clear to the students. The Popes and 
bishops have urged repeatedly that the edu- 
cation in Catholic schools must be first rate 
in its secular as well as its religious aspects. 

44. But wouldn't helping parents send 
their children to church-related schools aid 
religion, in violation of the first amend- 
ment? 

Answer. No. The objection that such help 
would benefit religion is answered by the 
fact that the denial of the help hurts rell- 
gion. But the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the Sunday closing law 
cases have shown once again that mere help 
or hurt to religion from nonreligious gov- 
ernmental programs is not automatically 
fatal to the program’s constitutionality. If 
the only way government can achieve an 
important nonreligious public purpose is 
through a program which aids or harms rell- 
gion, then the is constitutional un- 
less the nonreligious public purpose is not 
important enough to counterbalance the 
aid or harm to religion, 
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Since Government cannot compel all par- 
€nts to send their children to public schools, 
the only way government can achieve the 
Tub t purpose of developing the intellec- 

al resources of all American children to 
the fullest is by making ímproved secular 

ucation available in all competent schools, 
Public and private. The fact that religious 
Organizations running church-related 
Schools will be better off from such a com- 
Prehensive program should be regarded as 
ayx extra benefit to the Nation, not as a 
etriment. The Supreme Court has said, 
After all, that “we are a religious people, 
Balve Institutions presuppose a Supreme 
eing” (Justice Douglas in the Zorach case 
Of 1952). Even nonbellevers, however, 
8 uld be able to see that the improvement 
the secular education of all American 
dren is more important to the national 
Welfare and defense than the secondary and 
Aanroldable benefits to religious organiza- 
an To say that these benefits make it 

Possible for government to provide better 
2 instruction in church-related schools 
Pea make such schools obstacles to the na- 

nal welfare and defense. There is noth- 
in the Constitution, the decisions of 
= Supreme Court, or the history of our 

ation to justify such a result. 

45. What do outstanding authorities on 
Constitutional law say on this point? 
is wer. Many of them declare that there 
e RO clause in the Constitution which pre- 

ents public financing of secular education 

church-related schools. They point out 

t the first amendment was designed to 

protect and promote religious freedom, not 

destroy it by erecting one single type of 

l into a State-gupported monopoly of 
cation, 

t of the Founding Fathers were rell- 

us men. They protected religion in the 

tution and spoke with reverence of 

8 George Washington aptly expressed 

ir sentiments when he said in his Fare- 

he Address: “Reason and experience both 

orbid us to expect that national morality 

MD ia in exclusion of religious prin- 

Au the schools of the colonies and of the 

tan renn Republic until about the middle of 
19th century were religious schools, The 
fro ung Fathers knew nothing of the school 
a m which all religious Instruction is ex- 
kunde and never envisaged it as the type 
at would become the most common. It is 
late arrival on the American scene and 
totaup allen to the religious traditions of the 
ders of our Republic. 
nad What does Professor Sutherland say 
tao the constitutionality of public aid in 
to form of long-term loans to public and 

Nonprofit private schools for school pur- 

generally? 
tu An eminent authority on consti- 

tional law, Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland of 
W. Was asked by Congressman JOHN 
+ McCormack for his judgment on this 
matter. After studying the matter with 
t care Professor Sutherland reaches the 
Acncluslon that there is no clear constitu- 
nal prohibition against such ald. 
ing he concludes, “that the exist- 
Federal ald to education is constitu- 
Honal— which seems to me a reasonable as- 
nn Ption—the distinction between these ex- 
diss programs and the proposal which I 
iis uss is not sufficiently evident to persuade 
Wan a measure providing for long-term 
Serine Of the character which I have de- 
to aid education in basic lay sub- 
Would conflict with the provisions of 
amendment.” 

47. What does Dr. Robert M. Hutchins say 

this point? 
. The president of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions and the 
canner chancellor of the University of Chi- 


Schoo} 


fects, 
the 


dean of the Yale University Law 
pointed out that tax exemption is 
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given private schools because they are per- 
forming a public service. “If they are,” he 
said, “and if this is a service that would 
otherwise have to be performed by the public, 
then there is no reason why private organ- 
izations should not receive appropriate as- 
sistance from the Government.” 

Objections raised against including such 
schools in the Federal program of aid to 
education, he characterized as “incompetent, 
irrelevant, and immaterial.” He cited the 
GI bill that gave thousands of servicemen 
Federal funds to attend the college of their 
choice, public or private. 

48. Have other noted authorities expressed 
similiar opinions? 

Answer. Yes, hundreds have. Example: 
Twenty-one prominent jurists, including 
former Attorney General James P. McGran- 
ery, were requested to prepare an opinion on 
this subject. After painstaking study they 
reached the unanimous conclusion that 
there is nothing in the Constitution, which 
prevents public funds from belng used to 
pay for the public service rendered by non- 
profit schools in teaching pupils all the 
secular subjects taught in the public school. 

“Once Congress decides that Federal aid 
is necessary,” they say, “there should be full 
equality of treatment with respect to all 
children whether they be enrolled in public, 
private, or church-related schools, This is 
a matter of high principle. The parochial 
schools of this country are discharging a 
public service. They provide an educational 
program which fully satisfies present govern- 
mental standards for competence. 

“The state and all the citizens thereof 
benefit from this educational effort. If 
massive Federal expenditures are to be made 
from the tax collections of all the people, 
this ald should not go only to a select seg- 
ment, however large, of the population. To 
the extent that parochial schools provide a 
recognized and accredited secular education 
they are entitled to equal treatment.” 

49. Did not the first amendment erect a 
wall of separation, high and impenetrable, 
between church and state? 

Answer. Yes, but not in all respects. 

In the Zorach case Mr. Justice Douglas 
said: “The first amendment, however, does 
not say that in every and all respect there 
shall be a separation of church and state. 
Rather, it studiously defines the manner, 
the specific ways, in which there shall be 
mo concert or union or dependency one on 
the other. That is the common sense of 
the matter. Otherwise the state and reli- 
gion would be aliens to each other—hostile, 
suspicious, and evén unfriendly.” 

50. What do other eminent authorities say 
on this matter? 

Answer. Wilber G. Katz, former dean of 
the University of Chicago Law School and an 
expert on constitutional law, points out: 
“The basic American principle of church- 
state relations is not separation but religious 
liberty. * * Separation ordinarily pro- 
motes religious freedom; it is defensible so 
long as it does, and only so long.” 

In his well-reasoned dissent in the McCol- 
lum case, Mr. Justice Reed suggests that the 
Court should return to the language of the 
amendment and interpret it rather than 
Jefferson's phrase, wall of separation.” It 
is a wise suggestion, for the meaning of the 
metaphor has become so confused that many 
can't distinguish the figure of speech from 
the principles involved. 

51. What does the first amendment really 
mean? 

Answer. Simply that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the Government may not directly 
and actively maintain or support any reli- 
gion. Hence it prohibits any legisiation de- 
elgned to favor directly a particular religion. 
The key words are “in ordinary circumstan- 
ces” plus “directly” and “actively.” The 
anmdment doesn't forbid nonreligious legis- 
lation which has only an incidental or sec- 
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ondary effect upon religious activity or which 
accords religious people the same benefits af- 
forded the general public. It does not for- 
bid chaplains for the inmates of peniten- 
tiaries, hospital patients, or military per- 
sonnel. 

Thus Prof. Edward S. Corwin of Princeton, 
one of our foremost authorities on constitu- 
tional law, says: “The historical record shows 
beyond peradventure that the core idea of 
an ‘establishment of religion’ comprises the 
idea of preference; and that any act of pub- 
lic authority favorable to religion in general 
cannot, without manifest falsification of 
history, be brought under the ban of that 


52. What is the danger in the proposed 
Federal ald to education exclusively through 
development of public schools? 

Answer. It tends to achieve Indirectly what 
is forbidden by the Constitution: compelling 
attendance at public schools, By combin- 
ing its taxing power with its spending power, 
Government can gradually force public edu- 
cation willy-nilly down the throats of all 
citizens just as surely as by a specific ordi- 
nance. 

“The real threats,” points out the commis- 
sion of 21 Washington lawyers, “lies in the 
unconstitutional threat posed by and inher- 
ent in any large-scale spending program sole- 
ly for the benefit of public schools. * * * 
We can justify a demand that publicly col- 
lected moneys be distributed to all those 
who participate in the task of education, 
not just those in secular schools. Other- 
wise Government is on the side of the secu- 
larists.” 

53. Who are to be the beneficiaries of the 
proposed legislation? 

Answer. The schoolchildren of America. 
The Government subsidies are to be provided 
so that there be achieved “the maximum 
development of every young American's ca- 
pacity.” Hence all pupils, regardless of the 
school attended, should share in these bene- 
fits. Otherwise the right of parents to de- 
termine the education of their children by 
sending them to schools of their choice will 
virtually be nullified. To count nonpublic, 
nonprofit schoolchildren in“ for purposes 
of taxation and out“ for distribution of 
taxes, as the proposed bill does, Is unfair, 
unjust, and un-American to the core. 

54. What is the bearing of the U.S. Su- 
preme decision in the “Everson” case upon 
the proposed Federal aid bill? 

Answer. The New Jersey law reimbursed 
parents for the cost of public transportation 
of their children to and from school, regard- 
less of the school attended. Its constitu- 
tionality was challenged on the grounds that 
religious institutions were thereby benefited. 
Upholding the legislation, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that the purpose of the legisla- 
tion was ous, and that the religious 
effects did not invalidate it. 

55. What is the import of the decision in 
the Cochran case? 

Answer. A Louisiana law provided that 
secular textbooks be furnished to all the chil- 
dren, whether they attended public or non- 
profit private schools, including church-re- 
lated institutions, Sustaining the legisla- 
tion, the Supreme Court ruled that the books 
were primarily for the education of children, 
not for the benefit of the schools. “It may be 
significant,” points out Professor Sutherland, 
“that in those cases (Everson and Cochran) 
the aim of the legislation was not religious 
indoctrination but the safety and the lay 
educational advancement of the school- 
child—the aim which I assume the Congress 
would have if it were to provide for such 
loans"—1i.e.. to nonprofit private schools, 
church-related and nondenominational. 

56. What important distinction is brought 
out in both these decisions? 

Answer. The distinction between the non- 
religious character of the legislation and the 
religious effects of the legislation. There 
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is nothing In the Constitution prohibiting 
the use of public funds for the education of 
children in secular subjects, for transporting 
them to schools where those branches of 
learning are taught, or for providing them 
with textbooks for the same. 

57. What legislative enactments are based 
upon the principle of equal treatment of 
students under the law? 

Answer. The GI bill, the Federal scholar- 
ship plan, the College Housing Act of 1950, 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 and parts of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958. Under these laws stu- 
dents receive Federal grants to defray their 
tuition at colleges, public or church-related. 
As the extension of Federal aid to students 
on the secondary and elementary level would 
involve only the same principle, it would 
be equally constitutional. 

58. What then are some ways in which 
Federal aid may legally be extended to stu- 
dents in priyate nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools, both church-related and 
nondenominational? 

Answer, By providing such pupils with 
nonreligious textbooks and supplies, and by 
making available to them certain non- 
religious educational services. 

2. By some form of limited grant or bene- 
fit to the parents of all schoolchildren, in- 
cluding the parents of those attending pri- 
vate nonprofit schools. Examples: Parents 
might be reimbursed in part for tuition pay- 
ments or Congress might provide them an 
income tax benefit in the form of a limited 
deduction, exemption, or credit. 

8. By a program of matching grants or 


long-term low-interest loans for nonreligious- 


facilities and equipment, in which both pub- 
lic and private nonprofit schools, including 
church-related institutions, would partici- 
pate. 

59. Does formal religious instruction in 
church-related schools occupy much of the 
teaching time? 

Answer. No, only a small fraction—about 
2% out of 25 hours a week. Most of all the 
efforts, time, and funds are devoted to the 
teaching of secular subjects taught in the 
public school. In many of the facilities of 
the church-related schools, such as the 
gymnasiums, cafeterias, laboratories, and 
medical and dental offices, no religious in- 
struction is involved. 

60, Are Catholics the only one seeking to 
have their children share in the proposed 
Federal aid to education? 

Answer. No. Members of other faiths are 
equally concerned. Speaking at the con- 
gressional hearing on this bill, Rabbi Morris 
Sherer, executive vice president of Agudath 
Israel of America, said: “Our organization 
of Orthodox Jews has chapters in every part 
of the United States and includes thousands 
of rabbis and communal leaders, amongst 
them the foremost Jewish scholars and re- 
ligious authorities. We strongly favor Fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools. * The 
Jewish parent who sends his child to a 
parochial school should not be uhduly penal- 
ized for exercising the right of free choice, 
implicit in the American way of life, to 
educate his children in accordance with his 
religious conscience. 

“The memorandum distributed yesterday 
to Congress by the administration's attorney 
against Federal aid to parochial schools, 
conversely tends to prove that there is no 
clear-cut ‘black and white’ thinking on this 
issue of constitutionality. The brief is so 
full of loopholes, and draws so many Hazy 
distinctions between legal and illegal aid, 
that it actually serves to add weight to our 
contention that diehard opposition to Fed- 
eral aid to the secular programs of parochial 
schools is filled with inconsistencies.” 

61. What is the stand of Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom? t 
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Answer. This is a national organization of 
citizens of all faiths. At a congressional 
hearing, its president, David L. LaDriere, re- 
ported that his organization favors tuition 
grants for children in both public and 
church-related schools. “Fair treatment of 
children in nonprofit schools,” he sald, in- 
volves complete equality with those in pub- 
lic schools, so far as Federal aid is con- 
cerned.” 

62. What does Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. 
former Sseretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, advocate? : 

Answer. A prominent Methodist and for- 
mer president of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Dr. Flemming urges Congress to approve a 
program of loans for nonprofit private and 
church-related elementary and secondary 
schools. He suggests that Congress put aside 
the controversial feature of the present bill 
giving Government aid for public teachers’ 
salaries and concentrate on a program of 
school construction. 

63. What does Life magazine recommend? 

Answer. In an editorial on this subject in 
its March 17, 1961, issue, Life said: “Cer- 
tainly education needs all the going concerns 
it can get; the greater variety the better and 


the more religious schools the better too. 


* * * Democracy depends on education; but 
does that mean it can depend primarily on 
nonreligious education, which is often in 
effect antireligious? Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews have a lot more thinking to do on 
this subject.” 

64. What does Will Herberg say on this 
subject? 

Answer, A distinguished author and pro- 
fessor of Judaic studies at Drew University, 
Dr. Herberg says: “Justice, I think, is en- 
tirely on the side of those who call for public 
support to parochial and other religious 
schools performing a public function; so 
also is the practice of other democratic 
countries, where, almost without exception, 
religious schools mecting the set require- 
ments are given public support as public 
institutions.” 

65. What does 
mager propose? 

Answer. In the New York Times magazine 
of February 26, 1961, the distinguished 
American historian of Amherst College, Dr. 
Commager, makes substantially the same 
recommendation: “Society requires educa- 
tion because it has a paramount interest in 
an educated citizenry. * * * The problem 
of reconciling the tradition of separation of 
church and state with public aid to denomi- 
national colleges and universities is more 
complex and perplexing.” Perhaps it is suf- 
ficient here to note that our academic 
cousins, the British and the Canadians, seem 
to have solved the problem by giving state 
aid to both public and denominational 
schools without impairing either religious 
or intellectual freedom, and that the time 
may have come when we should rethink our 
own traditional and instinctive attitudes in 
this area. 

“Taxes to support higher education are 
like taxes to support elementary education, 
strengthen national defense, build roads, 
maintain hospitals, safeguard the young, op- 
erate libraries and museums, and maintain 
public order. The principle that underlies 
all of these enterprises is that they ere es- 
sential to the well-being of society.” 

66. What important truths emerge from 
this friendly discussion? 

Answer, 1. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution that forbids the use of public 
funds, Federal, State, or community, for the 
education of the youth of America in all 
subjects except religion, in public, nonprofit 
church-related, or other private schools. 

2. The method of allocating such funds 
must be worked out carefully, assigning them 
either to the students or their parents. The 
proposal of the Citizens for Educational 
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Freedom that tuition grants, equal in 
amount to the help made available to public 
school children, be given in certificates to all 
other students, negotiable only at the school 
of their choice, fits in admirably with all the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

3. No public funds may be allocated for 
the teaching of religion. This reflects the 
common interpretation of the Constitution 
at the present time. Whether that is to be 
the enduring view, only time can tell. We 
agree, however, with Life's editorial that all 
of us, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, have 
“a lot more thinking to do on this subject” 
before we settle permanently for an educa- 
tion that is entirely divorced from basic re- 
ligious and spiritual values. 

4. What. is desperately needed to settle 
the issue of a just and fair use of taxpayers" 
money in the education of the youth of 
America is an open mind and a willingness 
to consider with sympathy and understand- 
ing the views on both sides of this important 
question. Where there is such an open 
mind, good will, a spirit of brotherhood and 
@ sense of fairness will find a reasonable 
solution. It is the purpose of this friendly 
discussion to contribute to that solution and 
thus to deepen our national unity and soll- 
darity in spite of all our differences in race, 
color, and creed. 


Discussion and Disagreement Are the 
Unique Strength of Our System, but 
Never in Our History Has Our National 
Unity Been More Firmly Forged, Re- 
publican Chairman Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday there occurred in the House of 
Representatives an outstanding demon- 
stration of bipartisanship when that 
body passed the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1961 by the over- 
whelming vote of 354 yeas to 62 nays. 

There is need for a greater expression 
of bipartisanship and more movements 
in the interest of national unity. 

Mr. President, in this regard I am 
privileged to invite attention to a speech 
by Chairman Carl Shipley of the Re- 
publican State Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Reciprocity Club 
of Washington, D.C., on January 19, 1962. 
The subject of Mr. Shipley’s remarks 
was “National Unity.” 

I have had occasion to differ with Mr. 
Shipley and have answered some of 
his prior remarks in this forum, I can 
understand and appreciate, therefore, his 
action in forwarding to me a copy 
his Reciprocity Club speech with thé 
appropriate comment: “Not all of my 
talks are critical of the President. I am 
enclosing one just to prove it.” 

Mr. Shipley’s comments on national 
unity were made subsequent to the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message. 
believe it is appropriate that they be 
accorded our cognizance and apprecia- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
85 to have printed in the Appendix of 
e Recorp the excerpts from his Janu- 
ary 19, 1962, remarks which Mr. Shipley 
80 thoughtfully supplied. 
manere being no objection, the state- 
ent was ordered to be printed in the 
corn, as follows: 
NATIONAL UNITY 


(Remarks of District GOP Chairman Carl 
Shipley to the Reciprocity Club, Mayflower 
1, Washington, D.C., January 19, 1962) 
tiene honored to be here today at the in- 
tion of my good friend, Arthur Clarendon 
— th, who has done so much for 
on. 
oa not your enemies, or friends, around 
World mistake the current debate on the 
dlgatdente state of the Union message for 
nity. Never in our history has our na- 
onal Unity been more firmly forged. This 
noe Tesult of our two-party system—one 
ty entrusted by the people in a free elec- 
Other executive responsibility, and the 
th, bound by an honorable obligation to 
0 electoral minority to criticize construc- 
ely, offer alternatives, stimulate thought- 
Consideration of administration propos- 
of Congress is the policymaking branch 
ate Government. The people's represent- 
Ves exercise the ultimate power. Only 
ess can levy taxes, appropriate funds or 
trea: the laws. Congress can nullify a 
ty, vold a Supreme Court decision, in- 
Validate an Executive agreement, reverse an 
Executive order. In short, the American 
People are sovereign, and we stand united be- 
on Our President in a national purpose to 
tren. communism everywhere it seeks to 
ve the free. 
by President is our national leader, elected 
all the people, and he knows and the 
Must know we all support him as he 


cies established by the people's Congress. 
etre on and disagreement are the unique 
with n of our system. Those not familiar 
akh Our strange and wonderful system of 
ernment should take care not to confuse 
We ength with the weakness of disunity. 
Gol © Republicans—and that includes Barry 
aud ater, Nelson Rockefeller, Dick Nixon 
iù George Romùey—can give particular 
Wee to the goal President Kennedy set 
administration recently. He told 

È portant gathering: 
we When business does well in this country, 
ty have full employment, and this country 
Moving ahead, then it strengthens our 
muse as a prosperous and vital country in 
Freat fight in which we are engaged. 
ot n We are unable to maintain the kind 
tain un employment which we must main- 
rein Unless [business is] making profits, and 
nem oting, and producing; * * the busi- 

community must prosper.” 

uptur ue now in the midst of & business 
‘Urn without inflation—a rare experience. 
of adent Kennedy wisely said in his state 
ria” Union m that “our wage and 
tivit Bains must be consistent with produc- 
Pubi, to hold the line on prices.” The Re- 
lican Party will give complete support 
the President in impiementing this policy. 
At another place the President told Con- 
8 aren Our goal must be a reasonable equilib- 
are in our balance of payments.“ He will 
© Republican support as he leads our 
out! try toward this goal along the path he 
‘lined for his administration. He said: 


eth, Shall continue to attract foreign tour- 
heres investments to our shores, to seek 
based military purchases here by our 
trom to maximize foreign aid procurement 
from American firms, to urge increased aid 
f Other fortunate nations to the less 
tunate.” 
mat agree with the President's statement 
ratio Our tax policies must spur moderni- 
n of our plants,“ and with his observa- 


tes the laws and administers the poli- 
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tion that “our export credit and promotion 
campaigns for American industries must 
continue to expand.” 

We Republicans believe in a general wel- 
fare state, where individual self-rellance 
and business enterprise are left unfettered 
to prosper. This is the only sure road to the 
full dinner pail, to a full employment 
economy, to an ever-increasing national 
growth rate. There is no other way to 
guarantee that every person ready, willing 
and able to work shall haye employment 
equal to his capacity, regardless of race or 
creed. There is no other way to provide an 
adequate minimum of food, clothing, shelter 
and medical aid for those who without fault 
are unable to care for themselves or their 
families, 

Spokesmen for our two great political 
parties must of necessity concentrate on the 
sharp differences in party policy. This, I 
suppose, might be called the theatrics of 
politics. Through emphasis on differences 
we arrive at the general consensus which 
most of the people will support most of the 
time, Unfortunately, it obscures the fact 
that on the vast majority of proposals and 
in a great majority of cases all Americans 
share a common conviction as to what is 
best for the national interest. But no one 
in the world should mistake the pyrotechnics 
of politics for disunity. We Americans, 
products as we are of our great melting pot, 
and regardless of race, religion, color or 
national origin, are bound together by 
chains of mutual respect and concern that 
no one can put asunder, We are brothers 
in the world’s noblest experiment in repre- 
sentative government. 

Vice President JoHNson once stated his 
personal creed. It impressed me because it 
commenced, I believe, with “I am an Ameri- 
can first.” He placed all other considera- 
tions, including his responsibility as a 
partisan Democrat, a long way down the 
line. All of us should follow his wise 
guidance, and place our country’s welfare 
ahead of all else—especially partisan ad- 
vantage. Let all Americans, regardless of 
political party, join with President Kennedy 
in moving toward the vital national goal 
of business prosperity he has outlined. This 
is one area where the two great political 
parties stand on common ground. 


What Price Coexistence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviets’ offer of coexistence is one which 
must be met with caution. The past is 
altogether clear that what the Soviets 
say is not necessarily the truth as to how 
they will act. 

Some sound editorial comments are 
contained in this article from the Ante- 
lope Valley Ledger-Gazette of Febru- 
ary 15, 1962. Under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Record, I commend the edi- 
torial to the attention of the Members. 

WHAT Price COEXISTENCE? : 

Coexistence with Russia seems to have be- 
come an American foreign policy. News 
stories that Khrushchey is in trouble and 
needs some American support to keep his 
regime in power keep coming in (a regime 
that has no good at all to be sald of it, from 
the millions of Ukrainians starved to death 
In the late 1920's under Khrushehev's tute- 
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lage, to the barbarous killings in Hungary, 
East Germany, and Poland in the uprisings 
of the middle 1950's. 

Walter Lippmann, who has always believed 
that there will be no peace unless the great 
powers can get together, evidences the latest 
evidence of an American foreign policy of co- 
existence. He writes that in trading Abel, 
the Russian spy, for Powers, the American 
spy, Russia took back nothing, while giving 
up the only evidence they have that they can 
show their people that the Americans are 
devils scheming the downfall of Russia. 

This being so, writes Lippmann, the trad- 
ing of spies can only mean that Russia wants 
to improve conditions between the United 
States and Russia, 

Well, we certainly hope that Russia wants 
to improve conditions with the United 
States. This would be all to the good. The 
problem is, as it always will be, when can 
we determine that what Russia does is for 
the general good of peace, or just prelude 
to a drive to gain another advantage? 

Mr. Lippmann thinks he can make that 
judgment, and he has made it. 

We think he is playing fast and loose with 
reason. The facts simply are that Abel has 
been traded for Powers. We can add to that 
that Khrushchev immediately asked for a 
summit conference and that it has been ten- 
tatively turned down. With the sorry his- 
tory of summit conferences for a reference, 
certainly there is no solace to take from 
them. 

No, Mr. Lippmann, over the years you have 
sought so firmly to believe that there is a 
point at which a balance can be struck with 
the Russians that would tend to reduce ten- 
sions, that you offer us as fact what Is really 
conjecture, and dangerous conjecture at 
that. 

We think it is Just as reasonable to assume 
that Mr. Abel is worth more in Russia than 
in an American jail, he is an expert spy; 
and that Mr. Powers is worth nothing for he 
is not an expert spy. The exchange may tend 
to reduce tensions, but it is certainly true 
that if experience tells us anything, the Rus- 
sians feel they have wrung all the usefulness 
out of the U-2 incident that they can. 

Certainly calling for another summit con- 
ference with Powers still In a Russia jail 
would not have had a chance of success, for 
it was Power's capture that led Khrushchev 
to break up the Paris summit conference 
with a display of peasant oafishness that 
made great news stories but did not add 
to his stature. 

We have to think when we read the news, 
think constantly and steadily. For every 
opinion we read, there is another that we 
may not read, and we will have to find it 
for ourselves, using our own reasoning. 

There will have to be a lot more evidence 
that Russia is ready to become reasonable 
before we can believe it. 

It is much safer to reason that our military 
power is great enough to induce caution— 
and that the release of Powers is evidence 
of this use of caution by Russia. 

Not that coexistence will now be safe for 
us. You cannot coexist with evil. 

\ WI. V. 


Plans To Share Nuclear Weapons and 
Information With Our Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, an article 
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written by our distinguished colleague, 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, entitled “The Test Debate: We 
Need To Know More.” The article was 
carried by the New York Times maga- 
zine in its issue of February 25. 

I shall not attempt to write a review of 
this important statement, for it speaks 
for itself, and I know that it will be read 
by thousands of people in our country, 
as well as abroad. It is enough to say 
that it is a reasoned, thoughtful argu- 
ment that, quoting Senator ANDERSON, 
“the public is also entitled to know more 
about our plans to share nuclear weap- 
ons and information with our allies,” 
and “Americans should be told the ex- 
tent of their oversea obligations.” Be- 
yond this, it is a plea that fuller infor- 
mation be given our people on the whole 
subject of our nuclear strength and nu- 
clear tests. 

Senator ANDERSON urges four impor- 
tant conclusions: 

First. Release of fuller information on 
where the Russians stand in relation to 
U.S. nuclear strength; 

Second. Deliberate action by the 
heads of departments to halt the odious 
practice of leaking classified informa- 
tion; 

Third. Improvement of Defense De- 
partment security methods for protect- 
ing nuclear secrets to bring them into 
line with the AEC system; and 

Fourth. A clampdown on the publica- 
tion of technical weapons data of signifi- 
cant aid to unfriendly countries, or 
which contribute to the proliferation of 
atomic weapons. 

Senator ANDERSON served Many years 
as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and 4 years as its chair- 
man. He has played a leading part in 
the development of our nuclear strength. 
His experience, thorough study, and 
judgment enable him to speak with an 
authority which deserves and receives 
attention and respect. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Test DEBATE: We Nrep To Know More 
(By Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 

WasHINGTON.—If the United States is still 
ahead in atomic weapons, why do we have 
to start testing again? This question has 
already touched off an intense and even 
vehement debate about both the danger and 
the value of testing. It gathers added heat 
as a decision by the President on nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere seems to be at 
hand. 

Regretfully, the debate has been charac- 
terized more by heat than by facts. The 
American people need more knowledge about 
this issue, but excessive security may be 
keeping it from them. 

My concern is that Government secrecy 
policies have imposed such narrow restric- 
tions on what the public can be told that the 
test debate serves to befuddle rather than 
inform the people. There is enough that 
is awesome and frustrating about nuclear- 
weapons developments without the Govern- 
ment's imposing the added burden of con- 
fusion. 


The controversy built up steam last Sep- 
tember when the Russians again began 
detonating nuclear weapons. Arguments 
have been voiced on both sides of the ques- 
tion, with many prominent scientists urg- 
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ing our resumption of tests. They believe 
that the Russian tests displayed significant 
progress. I agree with them. Official Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, however, have declared 
that this country continues to have the 
greatest atomic arsenal, with weapons of all 
sizes and functions. This leaves the public 
wondering: if that is so, why do we have to 
start testing in the atmosphere again? 

This is not only a military matter; it is also 
a political and social question that should 
be intelligently discussed by an informed 
citizenry. It is their future that hangs 
in the balance. 

That such an exchange of views is funda- 
mental to our system of government was 
appreciated by Prof. Henry DeWolf Smyth 
who, in the closing days of World War II, 
prefaced his official account of the making 
of the atomic bomb by declaring: The ulti- 
mate responsibility for our Nation's policy 
rests on its citizens and they can discharge 
such responsibilities wisely only if they are 
informed.” 

Present atomic secrecy practices are direct 
descendants of the measures taken during 
World War I to keep shrouded the Manhat- 
tan project, which sired the A-bomb. Early 
in the development of the weapon, the scien- 
tists who were aware of the destructive po- 
tential of the fission process imposed self- 
censorship on their own activities. 

The basic security framework within 
which the Atomic Energy Commission now 
operates was derived from the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. Established by the act was a 
special statutory category of information 
called “restricted data,” which was compre- 
hensively defined to include virtually all 
atomic energy information. 

By 1954, it was apparent that the law 
needed revision to make the atomic secu- 
rity system a more flexible tool of national 
policy. Major amendments were made in the 
law that year, including provision for the 
declassification of information that could be 
released “without undue risk to the com- 
mon defense and security.” 

In the 1946 act, the criterion for declassifi- 
cation had been that the information could 
be published “without adversely affecting 
the common defense and security.” The 
newer “undue risk” criterion recognizes that 
there is always an element of risk involved 
in declassifying information; it permits that 
risk to be weighed against the advantages to 
be gained by encouraging widespread dis- 
semination of scientific and technical in- 
formation relating to atomic energy. 

This approach seeks security by achieve- 
ment; that is, by the encouragement of re- 
search and development through free pub- 
lication of information to advance our 
atomic art. In the final analysis, our best 
defense lies in accomplishment rather than 
concealment. 

The condition of the world in which we 
find ourselves unquestionably justifies cer- 
tain secrecy practices. To abandon them 
outright without reciprocal action on the 
part of the Soviet Union and other nations 
would threaten this Nation’s defenses. Of 
increasing seriousness, too, is the fact that 
openness in atomic weaponry can accelerate 
the spread of nuclear arms to other na- 
tions—the so-called “nth-power” problem. 

In the Times magazine $ years ago I criti- 
olzed abuses of the secrecy system in atomic 
energy. Many of us on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, as well as others, felt 
that extreme classification had retarded 
scientific progress. Disturbing us also was 
the fact that the public was being kept in 
the dark on fallout. The joint committee 
conducted public hearings to shed light on 
the nature of this unseen, unfelt pollutant. 

There has been some improvement in re- 
cent years. For example, much of the in- 
formation on our nuclear-driven rocket and 
nuclear powerplants for space satellites has 
been declassified. But the problem persists. 
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Our classification procedures can be ironic 
At the same time that information in the 
realm of ideas and policy is kept hush-hush, 
technical information of military. value 15 
frequently released, to the marked adyan- 
tage of unfriendly powers. The release of 
such data, I am convinced, results from the 
rather fierce competition for funds and mis- 
sion assignments among the armed services. 
encouraged in large part by military con- 
tractors. Overclassification has encour 
“leaks” of information by some officials seek- 
ing to sway public opinion toward their ow? 
special interests despite possible damage to 
the broad public interest. 

While there ls a compelling need for mean- 
ingful public discussion of the broad issues 
involved in atomic armaments, the same 
arguments do not apply to the technical de- 
tails of weapons and delivery systems. Even 
though the do-it-yourself spirit has taken 
firm root in home workshops, most persons 
are unable to fathom the intricacies of mili- 
tary gadgets. Moreover, I think it is fair 
to say that they have no desire to see the 
blueprints of an atomic bomb or know 
the operating characteristics of a sub- 
marine reactor (although at one time, I 
suggested that one of our early A-bombs bé 
deactivated and displayed in Grand Central 
Station to remove some of the mystery in 
which these weapons are enveloped). 

The United States operates an extenslve 
and expensive intelligence apparatus 
gather secrets of our enemies, Yet the kind 
of information this country pays dearly for 
in lives and treasure, other nations can ob- 
tain about us without risk—and free. 

Well, not quite free. For $2.98, anyone 
can buy a plastic model of the Polaris sub- 
marine, the missile-carrying atomic-pow 
craft which Is a key element in our deterrent 
strength. The model is based on o 
Navy blueprints and data furnished by thé 
boatyard, according to a sheet of instruc- 
tions accompanying each of the models. 

Vice Adm, Hyman G. Rickover opposed re- 
lease of this information because of its val- 
ue to a foreign power. The toy model re- 
veals the dimensions of the submarine, in- 
cluding the relative sizes of the reactor and 
machinery compartments, and indicates the 
size of the crew. Explaining his opposition: 
Rickover told the Joint Committee: “I see 
no reason why we should slave away 
spend a lot of money and use up a lot of our 
talent and then just turn it over to a po- 
tential enemy. Can you conceive the Rus- 
slans doing that?” 

The Navy justified the release of the in- 
formation to the model manufacturer on the 
ground that focusing attention on this ves” 
sel helps gain public support for the Polaris 
submarine program. There may be some 
truth in that from the Navy's standpoint 
but in reality it was the Navy that originally 
dragged its feet on development of the 
nuclear submarine, The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy campaigned determinedly 
for it, and the American people are con- 
vinced of its value. The Navy's concern ap- 
pears tardy. 

Our intelligence experts know how difficult 
it is to obtain photographs of secret Rus- 
sian Line are A contrast, available on any 
newsstand in country are magazin 
carrying clear illustrations of advanced 
American arms. A case in point was 4 
photograph showing a nuclear depth charg? 
slung beneath one of our bombers. A little 
time spent with this picture would give 
photo interpreters valuable information 
about the antisubmarine weapon. 

I make no brief for hiding basic scientifi? 
information. It is doubtful that funda” 
mental knowledge can be kept secret, since 
experience demonstrates that scientists 
working far apart and unaware of each 
others” labors often have discovered the ame 
concepts at virtually the same time. It 15 
in technology that greater precautions must 
be taken. 
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e inconsistencies in secrecy procedures 
more cease to amaze me. Here are some 
1.1 8 k 
? y picked up a copy of a nuclear- 
A newsletter which had an extensive 
lema authoritative report on radiation prob- 
The Nvolved in atomic-propelled rockets. 
report detailed the findings of a bio- 
— at the AEC’s Los Alamos 
W Scientists, the report said, were opti- 
about overcoming the radiation haz- 
cated d nuclear rockets. I have long adyo- 
rehlel the development of this kind of space 
the. When someone who saw the item 
© newsletter asked for a copy of the 
ieee it was denied because the document 


2. “Confidential” was stam: 
ped on a docu- 
hes Sent to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
the S7 by the State Department. It listed 
Staten des ot persons from the United 
Who a. Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
S representing their countries at the 
testing negotiations on cessation of atomic 
confide, Classifying the information in this 
as ke tal document was about as sensible 
Keen pins the roster of the New York Yan- 
of 9 the Cincinnati Reds; the members 
Press three delegations were known to the 
atten as Well as to those of us who had 
3 the Geneva talks. 
disclosure officials argued against public 
Btates of the dates when the United 
al could fiy a nuclear-powered rocket, 
tary eh they maintained there was no mili- 
unt a dulrement for this craft. If the rocket 
it Wa Military device, what difference does 
may if another nation knows when it 
leased : Incongruously, the Pentagon re- 
u the dates when the Atlas and Min- 
Missiles would be operational. 
—— about this general problem of clas- 
John on on another occasion Vice Adm. 
tion pe Director of Declassifica- 
amas wey, commented: “I've never known 
ing to be court-martialed for overclassify- 
a paper.“ 
rity t overclassification presents more secu- 
arne ems than it solves. This was rec- 
Crecy by the Coolidge Committee on Se- 
When Problems in the Defense Department 
Teach, it warned that “overclassification has 
“The Serious proportions.” 
only result,” the committee said, “is not 
bub st the system fails to supply to the 
tion information which its proper opera- 
Come oa supply, but the system has be- 
ing 80 overloaded that proper protection of 
Suffer, tion which should be protected has 
Slaaaine, The press regards the stamp of 
indif cation with feelings which vary from 
Departa to active contempt. Within the 
ent of Defense itself, the mass of 
Casta papers has inevitably resulted in a 
tog l attitude toward classified informa- 
Genes least on the part of many.” 
Mili to the popular notion that the 
— inherently is best able to keep 
Partme evidence shows that the Defense De- 
ing nt's procedures for protecting atomic 
the mation are less stringent than those of 
tion ian AEC. Highly classified informa- 
» My experience shows, is passed on by 
dut dne to personnel and contractors with- 
tor cue background investigation required 
is Uke Parapie transfer by the AEC. This 
butiay trying to hold back the water by 
Th, Ng a dam across half the river. 
Moun, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy's 
Man ty subcommittee, of which I am chair- 
on „haus held the first of a series of hearings 
the vat we believe is a double standard in 
stim ading of nuclear secrets. A 1954 law 
Plated that the Defense Department's 
Müt tlons for safeguarding atomic secrets 
t be “adequate and in reasonable con- 
Monty” With those of the AEC. But recent 
mths haye brought a rash of leaks of 
tenet information, apparently from the De- 
nse Department. 
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An example of leaking—a favorite indoor 
‘sport in the Nation's Capital—is a recent 
Washington newspaper story headlined: 
“Secret Data Indicates Substantial Improve- 
ment in H-Bomb Efficiency.” The story 
disclosed that analysis of the fall series of 
Soviet atomic tests revealed impressive im- 
provements in nuclear weapons. The in- 
formation came from a secret report. Dis- 
closure of part of the report obviously served 
someone's narrow objective. 

The Atomic Energy Commission cor- 
roborated the story to the extent of revealing 
that the Russians had made substantial 
progress. But the AEC added that there 
is no reason to believe that the balance of 
nuclear power has changed to favor the 
Soviet Union. 

Silvers of information slipped to the press 
by officials, or preconceived appraisals by 
informed persons outside the Government, 
are no substitute for a frank explanation by 
the administration of the technical, strate- 
gic, and political reasons for its policy conclu- 
sions. President Kennedy has said that he 
will explain the basis for his decision on 
atmospheric tests when he reaches a final 
conclusion. I applaud that. I believe it 
would have served the national interest for 
the public to have had much of this infor- 
mation right along. 

The blackout on fuller information on nu- 
clear weapons testing is, I believe, accepted 


. by the general public in the belief that the 


subject is too complex for comprehension 
and the information too vital to national 
security to be broadcast. This forecloses a 
widespread understanding of the options 
available to this country. 

While the handful of leaders who must 
determine the Nation's course and their ad- 
visers are men of good faith and ability, the 
critical questions of war and peace cannot 
be left to the experts, free of scrutiny by 
citizens-and Congress. The citizen cannot 
abdicate his responsibility. Without being 
given military secrets and without a scien- 
tile background, the citizen can still be in- 
formed and can understand the issues which 
underlie the test debate. Ignorance of these 
issues is neither necessary nor desirable. 

It would be most useful to the current 
discussion if more information were pro- 
vided the public, as the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has done in open hearings on 
radiation hazards. An official White Paper“ 
setting forth the basis for Executive decision 
has been recommended by some committee 
members. 

Without compromising our intelligence 
network, the public can be told a good deal 
about what the Soviet Union has achieved 
in its recent atomic tests. The Russians 
have gained considerable sophistication in 
nuclear weapons. They know it. Why 
shouldn't the American people? 

The approximate number of American, 
British, French, and Soviet tests has been 
disclosed. But it should be explained that, 
although we have conducted more tests than 
the Russians, a number of ours were to im- 
prove safety methods rather than to perfect 
new weapons, 

I believe excessive secrecy left us out on 
the limb after the Russians exploded their 
multimegaton anticivilization bombs. 
Much was said about the heavy fallout 
which would result from these devices. 
Actually, the level of radioactive debris pro- 
duced by them was far below expectations. 
It was some time after this fact was officially 
known that the AEC made the information 
pubiic. 

Although somewhat removed from the im- 
mediate issue of atmospheric testing, the 
public is also entitled to know more about 
our plans to share nuclear weapons and 
information with our allies. Americans 
should be told the extent of their oversea 
obligations. 
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Summing up, I would urge— 

1. Release of fuller information on where 
the Russians stand in relation to United 
States nuclear strength; 

2. Deliberate action by the heads of de- 
partments to halt the odious practice of 
“leaking” classified information: 

3. Improvement of Defense Department se- 
curity methods for protecting nuclear secrets 
to bring them into line with the AEC system; 
and 

4. A clampdown on the publication of 
technical weapons data of significant aid to 
unfriendly countries, or which contribute to 
the proliferation of atomic weapons. 

The educational campaign that has been 
conducted to inform Americans on the rather 
complex issue of foreign trade presents an 
excellent example of how a democratic so- 
ciety can promote its objectives through goy- 
ernment-by-discussion. Within the bounds 
of essential secrecy, the same sort of effort 
can be useful in the test question, to gain 
popular support for upcoming Government 
decisions. The task is made easier by the 
continuing rise in educational levels in this 
country. 

Viewing with foreboding the threat of Nazi 
Germany in the 1930's, Winston Churchill 
made a statement to his Prime Minister 
which is appropriate to the United States 
today. Churchill urged: “Tell the truth, tell 
the truth to the British people. They are a 
tough people and a robust people. They may 
be a bit offended at the moment, but if you 
have told them exactly what is going on, 
you have insured yourself against complaints 
and reproaches, which are very unpleasant 
when they come home on the morrow of 
some disillusionment.” 


The Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps reaches its legislative sanc- 
tion date of 1 year on March 1. Its 
many accomplishments have contributed 
to the development of the talents of in- 
dividuals at the local level, in under- 
developed countries. The majority of 
the corps are teachers and engineers. 

The Corps’ functioning units number 
698 volunteers, distributed by assignment 
to 13 countries. These emissaries teach 
and help the ordinary people meet their 
problems of everyday life. The results 
have been so successful that even Ni- 
geria—where early in the program, an 
ill-chosen descriptive statement on a 
postal card, by an innocent and dedi- 
cated Corps member, excited an overly 
sensitive, questionable student group, 
and resulted in a demand for Corps with- 
drawal—is petitioning for 300 more 
teachers, in addition to the present 30 
in the functioning group. The author- 
ities are working toward the projected 
figure of 2,300 corps members on assign- 
ment overseas, by the end of June, and 
are in hopes they might have 4,500 by 
June of 1963—if next year’s $63.7 million 
budget is provided. 

There are now over 6,000 requests by 
underdeveloped countries for Corps spe- 
cialists in various fields. The applica- 
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tions to join the Corps number about 
1,000 per month. In all, some 16,000 
have applied. It is a fine testimonial to 
the American students’ patriotic devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom, to volunteer 
for 2 years to spread one's talents and 
abilities and make every effort toward 
the instruction of natives living under 
primitive conditions; drawing on an ac- 
tual expense budget and then receiving, 
at the end of the services, $75 per month. 

The average age of the Corps mem- 
bership is 25. It is surprising that the 
women members total one-third of the 
present membership, 

The members of the Corps have quietly 
assumed, each in his or her individual 
capacity, the responsibilities under a 
personal assignment—the efficiency of 
each operation has earned merited 
praise. 

Director R. Sargent Shriver presented 
a review of the Peace Corps’ activity on 
the NBC-WRC television program, 
Saturday night, February 24. He stated, 
“They tell us that the Peace Corps is 
achieving a very important ‘Success at 
the local level in these foreign countries. 
Certainly, we in Washington hope that 
it is. And we hope that many more 
Americans will volunteer.” 

The great humility of Director R. 
Sargent Shriver is refiected in this un- 
derstatement, for the tremendous num- 
ber of requests for more Corps assign- 
ments, by the host nations and others, 
is indicative of the great demand for 
their exceptional services. 

The President has spoken, giving his 
full endorsement toward increasing its 
scope of activity and membership. 

The successful programing of Peace 
Corps activities, through the guidance 
and instruction of expert advisers and 
instructors, fulfilled the expectations of 
Director R. Sargent Shriver and his 
staff. The Nation is indebted to them 
for a wonderful job, well done. The 
future of the Corps lies in the Congress. 
Director Shriver has earned its confi- 
dence and appreciation for promises 
fulfilled. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Evening Star of February 27, 
1962: 

DOUBLED PEACE Corps Is ASKED BY PRESIDENT 

President Kennedy, saying the Peace Corps 
has fulfilled expectations, wants Congress 
to double the program. 

In identical letters yesterday to Vice Presi- 
dent Jonnson and Speaker McCormack, the 


President asked an increase in the Corps 


1963 budget to $63.75 million. The budget 
for the current year, trimmed by a doubting 
Congress by $10 million, is $30 million. 

The President said the new budget re- 
- quest, if granted would permit an increase 
in Peace Corps personnel from 2,400 to 6,700. 

Mr. Kennedy, urging prompt considera- 
tion of the request, lauded Peace Corps 
volunteers for effective work in faraway 
places. 

HISTORIC OPPORTUNITY 


The expanded program, the President said, 
will fall short of meeting all requests from 
foreign countries. But it will, he added, 
“enable us to make the most of a historic 
opportunity to achieve better understanding 
among nations.” 

The President said that by June 30, there 
will be 2,400 volunteers in service or train- 
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ing, with 2,700 more scheduled to begin 
in July or August. 

“But the overwhelming response to this 
program in actual operation abroad,” the 
President added, “makes further expansion 
both necessary and desirable.” 

NATIONS REQUEST MORE 

“Volunteers have been welcomed with 
friendliness and affection in every one of 
the villages, towns, schools, factories, and 
hospitals to which they have gone to share 
their skills with the people of less developed 
nations * * * in many instances Peace Corps 
volunteers are working where no American 
has ever lived or even traveled.” 

All 12 countries in which volunteers are 
working now, the President said, have re- 
quested additional workers. In most cases, 
he said, the Peace Corps has been asked to 
triple and quadruple the number of men 
and women already assigned there. Nigeria, 
for example, has requested 400 additional 
teachers. 

The President said more than 20,000 
Americans have volunteered for the program. 
While the average age is 2444 years for men 
and 25 for women many of them, the Presi- 
dent said, are in their thirties and forties 
and three are in their sixties, 

About one-third are women—nurses, home 
economists, social workers, and teachers. 


Report to the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United 
States by the U.S. Delegation to the 
Italian Centennial Celebration at Turin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1960, a concurrent resolution 
was passed by both Houses of Congress 
to “extend official greetings from the 
United States to the people of Italy on 
the occasion of the centennial anniver- 
sary of the unity of Italy and to provide 
for official participation by the United 
States in the celebration.” I was the 
author of that resolution in the House, 
and it was subsequently cosponsored in 
the Senate by the then Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. 

The celebration began in March of 
1961 in the city of Turin, often described 
as the cradle of Italian unity, because 
it was there that King Victor Emmanuel 
It signed an act officially proclaiming 
unified kingdom of Italy on March 17, 
1861. In conjunction with the celebra- 
tion in Turin, a special observance of 
the centennial of Italian unification was 
held on March 16, 1961, at the Depart- 
ment of State under the patronage of 
the President of the United States and 
the President of the Republic of Italy. 
President Kennedy delivered the prin- 
cipal address. His Excellency Manlio 
Brosio, Ambassador of Italy to the 
United States, and Prof. Gaetano Mar- 
tino, head of the Italian delegation to 
the U.N. General Assembly, represented 
Italy. I had the honor of serving as 
chairman at the ceremony. 
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Shortly before Congress adjourned 
last September, President Kennedy ap- 
pointed a congressional delegation to 
represent the United States at the cen- 
tennial celebration in Turin, which was 
scheduled to end on September 30, 1961. 

The delegation was composed of House 
Members. I was again privileged to be 
named chairman of the delegation. 
Other members of the group were: the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER of New York, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Honorable Dominick V. DANIELS 
New Jersey, the Honorable Dante B. 
FascklL of Florida, the Honorable 
JOHN H. Dent of Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable SEYMOUR HALPERN of New York, 
the Honorable RoLAND V. LIBONATI of Il- 
linois, the Honorable Torsert H. Mac- 
DONALD of Massachusetts, the Honorable 
ABRAHAM J. Mutter of New York, the 
Honorable Apam CLAYTON POWELL of 
New York, chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, the Hon- 
orable Peter W. Robo, Jr., of New 
Jersey, and the Honorable ALFRED E. 
SANTANGELO of New York. We were also 
accompanied by Judge Felix Forte 
Massachusetts and Mr. D. Thomas Iorio, 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms for the House 
of Representatives. 

Several other House Members had been 
named to the delegation, but unfortu- 
nately they were not able to make thé 
trip. They are: the Honorable Huck J. 
Apponizio of New Jersey, the Honorable 
Harotp D. Cooter of North Carolina. 
chairman of the House Committee oD 
Agriculture, Hon. Sm.vio O. Conte of 
Massachusetts, Hon. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
of Connecticut, Hon. ROBERT N. GIarmo 
of Connecticut, Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER 
of California, chairman of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
Hon. Tomas E. Morcan of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and the Honorable 
OLIN E. Tradur of Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

The delegation arrived in Turin on 
Thursday, September 21. That same 
evening we were received by the Italis 
1961 and Torino 1961 Committees for 
the Italian Centennial Celebration. We 
were also the guests at a buffet dinner 
given by the U.S. Commissioner for the 
International Labor Exhibition at the 
Italia 1961 Exposition. The next day: 
Friday, September 22, we spent at th? 
exposition. We dedicated the beau 
U.S. pavilion at the international faif 
which, incidentally, put the Russian pa- 
villon, next door, to shame. We saw the 
historical exhibition which depicted th? 
various steps, acts, personalities, 
events leading up to the unification of 
the Italian nation a century ago. e 
also visited the International Labor EX” 
hibition. In the evening an official dis” 
ner was given in honor of the delegas” 
tion by the Italian Nationa] Committee: 

As chairman of the delegation I 
brought greetings to the people of I 
on the occasion of the centennial 
expressed our great pleasure to attend 
the celebration. I stated that we spent 
2 days in Turin visiting the exhibition, 
adding: “I must say that this exhibition 
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Kenn does live up to its reputation; 
t is most impressive and inspiring. And, 
= were very gracious hosts.” 
Stressed the close diplomatic ties be- 
1 our two countries over the past 
00 years and then told them of the res- 
olution adopted in 1960 by the U.S. Con- 
to participate in the centennial 
Celebration and of the observance we 
in Washington last March with 
president Kennedy as guest speaker. On 
res of President Kennedy and the 
erican people, I saluted the celebra- 
= of the Italian centennial, the Pres- 
ent of Italy, and the Italian people. 

e spent another day in Turin visit- 
ing the Fiat automobile plant and the 
W 8 vocational training school. 

€ then left for Rome, where we spent 
Several days. We met with the U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy, G. Frederick Rein- 
pardt, who is doing a magnificent job 
2 — for our country. The highlights 
ziyo Stay in Rome were the dinner 
ven by by Prime Minister Amintore 
ani, our visit to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the audience with Pope 
ohn XXIII, at his summer residence at 
ne Gandolfo on Friday, September 


wn addition, we saw a good deal of 
hat modern and booming Italy has 
peeved in our own times, such as hos- 
s tals, factories, farms, and schools. As 
mi ormer member of the House Com- 
latte on Agriculture, I was particu- 
ly impressed with a model farm near 
Pome which we visited on September 
+ At all these visits and on every oc- 
On that we met with leaders of gov- 
of t and with representative groups 
8 the Italian people we brought to them 
t Message of friendship and solidarity 
Tom the people of the United States, 
the We expressed our hope and desire 
t our visit would contribute toward 
— these bonds of friendship 
Ween the two nations. 
ond the ceremonial activities of 
Our mission, we made visits to many 
towns and hamlets throughout Italy— 
idea of a group of U.S. Congressmen 
ieiting and talking with townspeople, 
— itself a novelty—did more good to 
1 Set the tragic inroads of communism 
n Italy in recent years than some of our 
W efforts. We met with factory 
inane farmers, scientists, economists, 
Ustrialists, smalltown mayors, and 
Many others. I think we found what 
Makes the friendly Italian nation tick— 
this can only lead to better under- 
. I wish it were possible to 
acate a similar atmosphere of friend- 
D, trust, and understanding with other 
tions throughout the world. 
3 an unusual and informal private 
d e with Pope John XXIII, our 
klegatlon received a special message 
p His Holiness to President Kennedy 
raising the latter's efforts to secure 
hod peace in our time. He expressed 
2 Wishes for the President's continued 
are health and success in the solution 
international problems. We, in turn, 
ht a message of greeting from the 
President. The pontiff individually 
poke with each person in our group. 
we concluded our visit and pre- 
Pared to leave Italy, all of us were of the 
Unanimous opinion that our mission was 


BE 
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@ success, we were well received, and 
better relations between our two coun- 
tries were promoted. Leaders of the 
Italian Government officially stated that 
the United States was the only nation in 
the world to send an official parliamen- 
tary delegation to Italy’s centennial cel- 
ebration. The reception accorded us by 
Prime Minister Fanfani and other mem- 
bers of his government was both warm 
and friendly. The Prime Minister spe- 
cifically stated that our visit and our 
expression of support for the democratic 
processes being invoked to strengthen 
Italy against the forces of communism 
were most appreciated. We were not 
only pleased, but highly honored at such 
recognition. 

At this point I should like to include 
as part of this report, the following docu- 
ments and statements: 

First. A letter from President Ken- 
nedy to President Giovanni Gronchi, of 
Italy, dated September 14, 1961. 

Second. A letter from President Ken- 
nedy to Ambassador Giustino Artesani, 
chairman of the centennial committee at 
Turin, dated September 14, 1961. 

Third. A letter from President Ken- 
nedy to me as chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation, dated September 14, 1961. 

Fourth. A letter—translated from 
Italian—from Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani to me, dated October 25, 1961. 

Fifth. A letter to me from the Honor- 
able EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, dated De- 
cember 26, 1961, expressing his views on 
the delegation’s visit to Italy. 

Sixth. A letter to the Honorable Tor- 
BERT MacponaLp from the Honorable 


"PETER W. Roprno, Jr., dated November 


9, 1961, expressing his views on the visit. 


Seventh. A statement submitted to me 
by the Honorable SEYMOUR HALPERN ex- 
pressing his views on the visit. 

Eighth. An article from the Chicago 
Daily News of May 23, 1961, “United 
States Eclipses Russ at Italy Exposition,” 
which describes the exposition at Turin. 

The documents and statements follow: 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1961. 
His Excellency GIOVANNI GRONCHI, 
President of the Italian Republic, 
Rome, Italy. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I am happy to take 
the opportunity of this visit by a delegation 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States to express to you the good wishes of 
the people òf the United States for the peo- 
ple of Italy and their joy over the continued 
success of the celebration of the Centennial 
of Italian Unity at Turin. Italians indeed 
have a right to be proud of the progress their 
nation has made in the last century. Amer- 
icans, many of them of Italian heritage, 
share this pride and wish the Italian people 
an even greater second 100 years. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1961. 
His Excelleny Ambassador GIUSTINO ARTE- 


SANTI, - 
Chairman of the Centennial Committee, 
Turin, Italy. ; 

Dear Ma. CHatrman: I take the opportu- 
nity of this visit by a delegation of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable Vicron L. Anruso to the celebration 
of the Centennial! of the Unification of Italy 
at Turin to convey to the people of Italy the 
best wishes of the people of the United 
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States on the occasion of the Centennial 
Exposition. 

It is appropriate that a group of legislators 
from America should attend your celebra- 
tion which has already acquired such 
renown. The ties between Italy and the 
United States are many. One of the strong- 
est of these is the special place that Italy 
has in the hearts of the many Americans of 
Italian ancestry. New citizens from Italy 
and their sons have contributed in untold 
fashion to the welfare and progress of the 
United States. As the membership of this 
delegation will attest, many have been 
elected by thelr fellow citizens to serve in 
the Congress. 

One hundred years ago the risorgimento 
gave birth to modern Italy. Eighty-five 
years earller the American Revolution had 
brought about the birth of the American 
Republic. Today, the ideal of freedom is 
once again challenged. Americans and 
Italians are again required to stand up to 
tyranny. This is our task in 1961, to hold 
high the torch of freedom lit here in Turin 
a century ago that it may continue to shine 
forth its message of encouragement and 
hope for men the whole world over. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1961. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Anruso: I am delighted to know 
that you and a delegation composed of Mem- 
bers of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and others are departing for Italy 
to participate in the ceremonies incident to 
the Centennial Celebration of the Unifica- 
tion of Italy which is being held at Turin. 

I understand that you and your delegation 
will call on President Gronchi. I would be 
pleased if you would take the opportunity to 
present the enclosed letter to the President. 
I am also enclosing a message addressed to 
the Italian people to be delivered to the 
Chairman of the Centennial Committee. 

My best wishes for a successful mission. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. 


Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


name of the Government over which I have 
the honor of presiding, I want to repeat the 
expression of my deepest appreciation to you, 
and to all those who made up the Presiden- 
tial Committee, who, on the occasion of the 
Centennial of Italian Unity, personally con- 
veyed their feelings of friendship. 

The visit, because of the occasion on which 
it took place, and the eminent representa- 
tion of Congress which participated in it, 
was only one of the happiest and most sig- 
nificant ceremonies of the Centenntial, but 
effectively contributed to a renewal of the 
feelings of friendship between our two coun- 
tries, united in the common struggle to de- 
fend the principles of liberty, humanity, re- 
spect and tolerance for all peoples. 

Very cordially, 
AMINTORE FANFANI, 
President of the Council of Ministers. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 26, 1961. 
Hon. VICTOR L. ANFÙSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vicror: In my previous trips to Italy 
since the end of World War H. I have been 
greatly impressed by the economic resurgence 
of our valued ally, Not just by the upward 
curve of the gross national product and the 
downward curve of unemployment, but by 
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the tangible, visible evidences of a thriving 
economy: industrial and residential build- 
ing, improved roads, power, and other public 
services, and especially by the eager, con- 
fident manner and outlook of the people 
themselves. 

On our most recent visit, all these criteria 
were again in strong evidence. Perhaps the 
last was the most significant to me. To be 
sure, we were received warmly by all officials 
of the Italian Government. That was to be 
expected in view of our mission. But the 
genuine and friendly treatment we received 
everywhere at the hands of the private citi- 
zens of Italy was a true indication of just 
how closely our two countries are bound 
together. 

I do not mean by implication to denigrate 
the reception afforded us by the Italian Goy- 
ernment. I could not expect a finer recep- 
tion anywhere. I am sure that the fact 
of our being the first group of national legis- 
lators officially to visit the centennial added 
to the naturally gracious attitude of our 
hosts. While many of our group, even as I, 
had previously visited Italy, our visit as a 
Presidentially appointed delegation demon- 
strated the strong interest America has in 
the welfare of Italy. 

As I have stated above, I have long been 
impressed with the vitality of Italy’s econ- 
omy. I believe that both the Government 
and private citizens throughout Italy appre- 
ciate the value of America’s assistance in the 
rebuilding of the Italian economy in the past 
15 years. 

In summary, I would say with respect to 
the centennial, the delegation’s visit was 
beneficial to each of us as Representatives in 
the House, and to the alliance between our 
Nation and Italy. As for that alliance, I 
believe it is based on a firm and responsible 
national politicoeconomic situation in Italy. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 
NOVEMBER 9, 1961. 
The Honorable TORBERT MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Torsy: Here are a few of my 

thoughts and impressions of our recent trip 
to Italy. 
_ Ours was the first such group of repre- 
sentative Government officials to officially 
visit the Italian centennial. We, therefore, 
received a warm response from not only the 
Italian Government but also the Italian 
people. 

Our visit forcefully showed the genuine 
interest of America, the history of the ex- 
ploration of and immigration into America 
by Italians further strengthens those ties, 
with the result that people throughout Italy 
look upon America almost as their second 
fatherland, 

The sociocultural link between the two 
countries reaches into the political arena. 
For the official position of the Italian Gov- 
ernment is thus founded on the spirit and 
sentiment of the people, its Government and 
its people in the welfare of Italy, its Gov- 
ernment and its people. 

Perhaps even more impressive than the of- 
ficial and warm reception accorded us by all 
the various members of the Italian Govern- 
ment was the spontaneous reception of the 
Italian people. The natural ties of friend- 
ship and family already bind many citizens 
of both countries together. 

The economic condition of Italy has 
steadily improved and is now strong and 
sound. Here, too, the Government and the 
people recognize the importance of America’s 
contributions to the revitalization and re- 
building of Italian industry and business 
after World War II. 

In all respects, then, our alliance with Italy 
springs from solid trust and understanding 
and is based on a responsible, solid politico- 
economic national structure. In addition, 
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Italy is eagerly and effectively participating 
as an integral unit of our NATO military 
forces. 

I strongly believe that our trip was most 
worthwhile for ourselves as Members of Con- 
gress, and especially for the alliance be- 
tween the two nations. We have once again 
proved our basic interest in Italy's well- 
being, and our genuine friendship and ad- 
miration for her people. Italy and her peo- 
ple similarly have once again proved their 
ability and desire to be a fundamental and 
active member of the free world of which 
America is the leader. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perer W. RopIno, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vicron: It was a distinct honor to be 
named by President Kennedy as a member of 
the official U.S, delegation to honor Italy on 
the centennial celebration of its unification. 

Now that the occasion is behind us, I wish 
to express to you my high regard as chair- 
man, and in retrospect, report to you the 
great achievement accomplished by the dele- 
gation. 

As a result of the visit, I have concluded 
few countries have contributed as much to 
the development of western civilization as 
has the Italian Nation. We owe many of our 
laws, much of our culture, and a significant 
share of our growth to this land which has 
never lost its national pride through the 
many centuries which saw it develop into 
the world’s largest empire, emerge after years 
of darkness as the seat of the Renaissance, 
fall victim to political slavery, and eventu- 
ally rejoin the community of nations as the 
proud, productive country it now is. We in 
America know only too well of the many 
contributions made to our Nation by Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin. Fourteen Members 
of the House; one Senator, and many enor- 
mously talented and able people in all parts 
of public and private life are of Italian ex- 
traction. 


It was only fitting that our country join 
in paying tribute to Italy on this significant 
anniversary, and the President is to be com- 
plimented on recognizing the importance of 
this celebration as a means of extending 
further bonds of American friendship. 

It is important, too, that the Congress of 
the United States unanimously endorsed the 
President’s intention to send an official dele- 
gation to the celebration, not only as a trib- 
ute to the achievements of this Nation but 
as a token of the good will of the American 
people. 

I was indeed proud to have been named a 
member of this delegation, 

As the official U.S. representatives, I feel 
we made a most meaningful contribution by 
personally dedicating the U.S. pavilion at the 
international fair at Turin. I’m sure we all 
agree, without qualification, that the Amer- 
ican exhibition was exceedingly impressive 
and not only far outshown the neighboring 
Russian pavilion, but it was obvious that our 
presentation drew more crowds than any 
other exhibition. 

At the official opening of this centennial, 
held at Turin in commemoration of that 
city’s fame as the site of King Victor Em- 
manuel's proclamation of the establishment 
of the unified Kingdom of Italy in 1861, your 
presentation of the official greetings of the 
U.S. Government and the American people, 
as the chairman of the delegation, was bril- 
liantly delivered and exceedingly well re- 
ceived. 

I will always remember with great pleasure 
the rewarding experiences we shared in con- 
junction with our ceremonial activities, the 
touring of the fair, the dining with Prime 
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Minister Fanfani, the memorable audience 
with Pope John XXIII, our visit with our 
counterparts, the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the multitude of other phases of 
our visit. 

Although we received a warm welcome in 
our Official capacity from both the Italian 
Government and the Italian press, I’m sure 
you agree perhaps the most inspiring part 
of our trip was the cordial reception afforded 
to us during informal visits to Italian towns, 
villages, and factories. I shall never forget 
how we were greeted with such unsurpassed 
warmth and friendliness, and in village af- 
ter village, how we received messages of 
respect and love for the American people. 
I truly feel that this part of our visit did 
more to cement United States-Italian rela- 
tionships than any amount of money could 
have accomplished. Everywhere we were 
hailed as the representatives of a country 
that symbolizes freedom and good will. To 
think that this personal contact with the 
local citizens would exude such a fine re- 
action was heart-warming, especially in a 
country where the extreme left has been 
making such strides in recent years. This 
to me was one of the real highlights of the 
trip. The Italian press commented on thé 
cordiality of our reception by the people and 
hailed our mission and its purpose. It was 
the most heart-warming experience I havé 
ever known. 

Another event that marked the great sig- 
nificance of the mission was the reception 
by His Holiness Pope John XXIII, who 
warmly received us. Following your indi- 
vidual introductions of our group to the 
Holy Father, he delivered a memorable mes- 
sage of peace and goodwill. And he compli- 
mented the objective of our mission and 
asked that we convey his respect and affec- 
tion to the American people, which I'm cer- 
tain will be contained in your report to the 
President and to the i 

The mission could not have been more 
successful. I am sure that the Italian peo- 
ple will long remember this unprecedented 
recognition by the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States on the occasion 
of their 100th anniversary. I know that every 
member of the official delegation will join 
me in expressing our thanks to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Italy and our 
everlasting expressions of respect and good 
will for the citizens of Italy. 

Yes, I was privileged indeed to be your 
fellow delegate on this all-important, highly 
successful mission. May I compliment you 
on the superb job you have done as chair- 
man. 

Very sincerely, 
Seymour HALPERN. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, May 23, 1961] 
U.S. ECLIPSES Russ at ITALY Expostrion—As- 
SISTED BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY, OUR EXHIBIT 

Is FIRST AT Last 

(By George Weller) 

Turin, Iraty.—This year's centenary of 
Italy as a republic is marked by an exposi- 
tion where the United States, too often 
second to the Soviet Union in showmanship: 
at last takes a first. 

With a strong helping hand from Amer- 
ican industry—tax-deductible, naturally— 
Tom Miller, the hefty Barnum of the Com- 
merce Department, has put on a mobile 
imaginative exhibit that makes the Soviet 
pavilion look like yesterday’s yo-yo. 

Seing the rival exhibits—the American ex- 
hibit devoted to the art and science of com- 
munication, the Soviet display to a boring 
array of complex tools and loaded Leninist 
aphorisms—an Italian might read the in- 
ternational situation in reverse. 

Aside from Soviet leadership of the race 
into space, he might even imagine that the 
supercommunicative Americans were win 
ning in foreign policy, too. 

The American exhibit gets “participation 
right off by handing the visitor a black bake- 
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te Fadl receiyer the size of a ruler. He 
his around with this dark scepter at 
chotes While it whispers to him—in his 
> ce of four languages—a description of 
hat he is seeing. 
© transmission comes from a tiny wire 
E Overhead in each room. 
led n Italy's President Giovanni Gronchi 
an advance party through, 22 of them 
{ 0 enchanted with their lectours 
2 for $35 each by Frank McIntosh, of 
th esda, Md.), that they walked off with 
em. 
l But the souvenir hunters were out of 
Outside the exhibit, the black wands 
not pick up radio programs like an or- 
tter, but only the growl of 
elevators and power lines, 
of a mockup of the human brain the size 
From it ge stops the visitor in his tracks. 
its various plates, the size of tabletops, 
i. trace the thought processes. 
Ter — opens up, the image identifying 
ace courses through the brain, and soon 
tion this eye-message comes the confirma- 
Th h the ears. 
ot 2 Messages pass through odd portions 
tor — known as upper little hill” 
ear e eye, and “lower little hill” for the 


Magers an American schoolhouse using the 
For educational TV system. 
huge more Italian participation there's a 
eee see with the American satellite 
hanging overhead. By pressing but- 


silver surface and back to earth. 
in © also ‘sees the Navy's radio telescope 
irginia registering the soft rattlings of 
long Stars whose light started our way 
vd before man was born. á 
isa & room dark as a pilot's night there 
Jet plane's control cabin. The visitor 


uud n answers are all chockful of goodness— 
Tht too much da. 

aba è taxpayers bill for the whole show is 
dout $550,000, ahout one-eighth of the 

12 to Department's annual budget for 

have 14 international shows. But it would 

with, been at least three times that amount 

tlon ee the tax rebate to tempt participa- 

desi by American companies in the show, 

Detroita artictically by Manuel Jarrin of 
v t's Harley Earl Associates. 

eleen oan pharmaceuticais contributed the 

brain, IBM the question-answer ma- 

nery, and General Electric much of the 

pment. 

Yuri Gagarin exploit into space was 

y played down and fumbled by the 

perhaps because the. exhibit was 
before their space authority de- 

to leak details. 

è Italian at the Soviet show wrote in 

Comment book, “Clever—but lacking in 

tman warmth,” 

un other scribbled: “Hurray for lberty— 

you don't possess.” 


fF BEA 


John Glenn 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
ly OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


of 80 MUNDT. Mr. President, residents 
uth Dakota and in particular those 
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who live in what we refer to as west of 
the river understand and appreciate the 
magnitude of the heavens since their 
view of the night sky is wide, deep, and 
clear. Accordingly it is fitting that one 
of the inhabitants of that section has 
written an inspiring poem saluting our 
orbiting astronaut, John Glenn. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the following poem “John Glenn” by 
Mrs. Jean West, of Oacoma, S. Dak., for 
the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHN GLENN 
(By Jean West) 
Today we stood upon this earth 
And watched our miracle in its birth. 
Our hearts and prayers rode in the race 
As Mr. Glenn rode out in space. 
What thoughts, in solemn silence all, 
As Glenn streaks ‘round this earthly ball. 
What thoughts in voice, and in the sound, 
Amid the throngs of earth is found? 
In fear, in hope, they all rejoice, 
To hear John Glenn's calm steady voice, 
And ever praising, they acclaim 
John Glenn, our space-age hero’s name. 
We all say, “Go,” chosen of many. 
It was thy day of flight, John Glenn. 
On Friendships“ craft, thy flight. X 
Through today and tomorrow’s day an 
night. 
And from out in space to us below, 
The word from John was always “Go.” 
Up in the sky he rose, then gone— 
T'is no false dream, but one 
Ot hope and faith in all the men, 
At Cape Canaveral cut to win, 
That long awaited day we face, 
To put our man out there is space. 
The world looked up that tense filled day, 
To watch John orbit on his way, 
Some tears were dried, he'll know we care, 
By folded hands of silent prayer. 
Then back to earth once more he came, 
This “fireball ride to blaze his name, 
Across the land and around the world, 
The hero banners are unfurled. 
To greet our great new space-age man, 
Courageous, famous, Mr. Glenn. 


The President’s Frustrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of February 27, 1962: 

THE PRESDENT'S FRUSTRATIONS 

Since President Kennedy is a student of 
history, he doubtless has read widely in the 
literature of the political scientists about the 
awesome powers of the Presidency. But we 
suspect that sometimes, in the still of the 
3 he must wonder where all that power 


For he has fired off to Congress an un- 
precedented stream of messages, proposals, 
and exhortations, calling for sweeping 
changes in this country’s domestic and for- 
eign policies. These salvos, with rare excep- 


The President's tax program is all chopped 
up. Ditto his farm program. His aid to edu- 
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cation program gathers dust in a pigeonhole, 
And trial balloons launched by the White 
House, such as the plea for Presidential tax- 
cutting authority, are shot down on sight. 

Just the other day, the President threw 
the full weight of his office and prestige be- 
hind an attempt to force a floor vote, in this 
election year, on his plan to create a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. There was a 
vote, all right, but it resulted in a flat rejec- 
tion of the President's proposal. Once again, 
Congress seemed unacquainted with the po- 
litical scientists. 

Of course, there’s no denying the power of 
the Presidency; he can, for example, commit 
the country to a war anywhere in the world. 
Yet for all of that, Mr. Kennedy has had a 
reminder that the checks and balances the 
men of the past put upon that office have 
not been totally destroyed. Congress can, 
and does, say him nay on any number of 
things. 

No doubt this is frustrating to the man 
who, for the moment, holds that office. But 
no President’s frustrations have toppled the 
Republic. And it may comfort Mr. Kennedy, 
the historian, to reflect on what the Republia, 
would be like if the powers of his office ever 
put him beyond disappointment, 


Steven Smith—He Took a Walk 
With God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply moved to read the beautiful 
eulogy written by His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing to little Steven Smith, 
whose body was found on December 12, 
1961, after he had wandered away from 
St. Coletta’s School for Exceptional 
Children at Hanover, Mass. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include this eulogy to- 
gether with a letter and a poem which I 
received from Mr, David Gimbel, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who sent to me Cardinal 
Cushing’s fine tribute: 

STEVEN Smira—HeE Took A Walx Wirs Gop 


The lifeless body of little Steven Smith, a 
pupil at St. Coletta’s School for Exceptional 
Children in Hanover, Mass., was found Tues- 
day, December 12, 1961, at 8:20 am., in a 
wooded area by the side of an outlet of the 
North River as it passes through Norwell. 
The medical authorities have given their de- 
cision that the boy died by drowning the 
night he lost his way in the woods adjacent 
to the school. That was on the previous 
Friday afternoon. 

This exceptional child came from an ex- 
emplary home where the highest ideals of 
the Jewish faith predominated. Some years 
ago, at the request of his parents, I placed 
Steven in the Kennedy Memorial Hospital. 
He remained there almost 4 years, as long 
as medical science and therapy of all kinds 
could help him. ‘Then, at the request of his 
dear father and mother, I placed him in St. 
Coletta’s School, where he has been in resi- 
dence for the last 5 years. 

“Stevie,” as we affectionately called him, 
was one of our most precious charges among 
exceptional children. They are all very af- 
fectionate, very innocent. They know only 
what is good. Little Stevie was like the best 
of them, but, instead of looking for atten- 
tion for himself, he was always helping oth- 
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ers. He had initiative, courage, but he was 
retarded to a degree that he would always be 
dependent on others. 

Having loved and served him in life, we will 
not forget him in death. How could we? 
He took a walk with God to the mansions 
reserved for the elect among. teenagers in the 
kingdom of heaven. A delegation of the 
Sisters from St. Coletta's School, the Ken- 
nedy Memorial Hospital, and myself were 
present for his funeral. We also accom- 
panied him to his final resting place in 
Memorial Park, Sharon, Mass. The services 
at the chapel and at the cemetery were most 
impressive. The thoughts expressed by the 
good rabbi were a consolation to all and, I 
must admit, moved us to tears. 

Ever since the little boy was lost I had been 
in constant communication with his parents, 
with the chief of police of Hanover, John W. 
Stoddard, the Sisters and others. They slept 
only for brief intervals during the long days 
and weary nights that they searched and 
prayed for the lost boy. 

In the midst of all the publicity featured 
in our day about the evils prevalent in our 
country, it is good to be reminded that we 
are blessed with countless devout people who 
are ready at all times to sacrifice themselves 
for others. Over 2,500 individuals, men, 
women and children from many walks of 
life and from many places, near and far 
volunteered to join the searching parties 
that were on the highways and in the woods, 
along the banks of ponds and rivers en- 
deavoring to locate the “lamb that was lost.“ 
How sad that the media of publicity do not 
feature the good things and not the evil 
things of daily life. 

It is impossible to give adequate thanks 
for myself, for the dear parents of Stevie 
and the Sisters at St. Coletta’s, to the chief 
of police of Hanover, John W, Stoddard, his 
fellow officers, as well as those of the State 
police for all their efforts to find the boy. It 
is likewise impossible to thank every one of 
the 2,500 and more volunteers who at one 
time or another participated in the search. 
To reach with gratitude and affection the 
many people and organizations that supplied 
food of all kinds for this small army of de- 
voted friends is also beyond our power. 
They were an inspiration and an example 
worthy of imitation. 

In the hope that our sentiments of grati- 
tude and appreciation might be read by all 
to whom we are indebted, I have written this 
message as a tribute of love as well as grati- 
tude, of prayerful mementos as well as fond 
memories. 

Stevie has gone with God to Heaven, but 
his presence among us will remain as green 
as the holly that he and his chums were 
gathering in the woods of Hanover when he 
took a walk with God. a 

The police officials, the National Guard 
companies, the fire department chief and 
his firefighters, and all volunteers, too nu- 
merous to mention by name, have returned 
to their daily tasks. May they always re- 
member that through their self-sacrificing 
example they have given to multitudes a 
beautiful lesson in charity in the best sense 
of the word. God reward them all. And 
may He comfort and console the parents 
and all the loved ones of “Stevie” Smith who 
took a walk with God that ended in eternal 
happiness. 

RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING. 


BROOKLYN, N. Z., February 22, 1962. 

Congressman JoHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN; A little more than 
a week ago, I receive the enclosed leaflet 
from our beloved friend, His Eminence Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing. This is the most 
beautiful expression of love, faith, and de- 
votion that I had ever read. Words like 
these can only come from the depths of a 
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heart that is dedicated to the Lord's most 
innocent creatures. 

I was so moved by its beauty that in my 
own humble way, I put into verse what 
the good cardinal painted in his own words 
with such sweetness and brotherhood. 

Through selfless and courageous men like 
His Eminence the world is becoming a much 
better and a more enlightened place to live 
and to worship in. 

Perhaps in the not too distant future we 
may yet witness the birth of a new free- 
dom. Freedom from the centuries old 
heartbreak of mental retardation.” As long 
as the good Lord brought forth upon this 
earth men of good will, the horizons of 
hope are well within reach for all of man- 
kind. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 

Your devoted friend, 7 
: Dave GIMBEL, 


CLOSER to Gop 
(By David Gimbel) 


Twas Christmastime at St. Coletta’s, the 
most beautiful time of the year, 

And exceptional children that we all love, 
were out to bring good cheer, 

By gathering greens in the woods near by 
to add to the Christmas touch, 

For in their little way, to them it meant so 
much. 


But one of these innocent lambs, just strayed 
from the rest of the flock, 

While shepherds hearts were filled with fear, 
as they anxiously kept watching the 
clock. 

And as the night dragged on, with the ap- 
proaching of the morrow, 

All bowed their heads in prayer and hearts 
were filled with sorrow. 


But men of every faith trudged to wind and 
cold, so they could bring the lamb 
right back within the fold, 

And as the angels watched from beneath 
the leaden sky 

It moved the strongest men, there was a 
tear in every eye. 


After endless weary hours, on ali lips there 


was a prayer. 

But they found this angel child so lifeless 
lying there. 

The lamb that lost his way lies buried 
beneath the sod, 

But the soul of this precious child, is closer 
now to God, 
Valley Forge Patriot’s Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement answering the 
question What I Can Do for Freedom?” 
written by CWO W. J. Huttig of the U.S. 
Naval Dental Clinic, Naval Weapons 
Plant, Washington, D.C. This state- 
ment by Mr. Hittig won the third place 
award in a national contest sponsored 
by Freedom's Foundation,” of which 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and former President Herbert Hoover are 
honorary officials. I understand that 
each year the subject for the competi- 
tion is agreed upon by the officers of 
the foundation and the Office of Infor- 
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mation and Education of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Each year the top 
awardees from each service are taken 
to Valley Forge, Pa., for the national 
awards ceremonies. I believe that the 
members will agree with me that Mr. 
Huttig’s contribution is worthy of our 
attention and thought. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

War I Can Do For FREEDOM 
(By CWO W. J. Huttig) 

I can make peace with myself. I can ex- 
amine my conscience and determine if my 
goals, actions, deeds, and words are directed 
with honor and selflessness or merely with 
greed and self-interest. 

I can make peace within my family. 1 
can make an honest attempt to create har- 
mony with each member; laying aside all 
real or imagined wrongs; working together. 
playing together, praying together toward 
unity and understanding. 

I can make peace with my neighbor. I can 
forget petty nuisances and jealousies and 
forgive trespasses. I can endeavor to main- 
tain my community, my property, and my 
appearance in a manner beyond reproach- 

I can make peace with my coworkers and 
employer. I can work in harmony with my 
associates, regardless of race or religion, 
not be covetous of their position or station- 
I can give my employer an honest return 
for my pay and settle disputes by arbitra- 
tion rather than with strikes and violence. 

Having thus made peace with myself, my 
family, my neighbor, my community, my co- 
workers, and employer, I have woven 4 
thread to the cable of faith and solidarity 
that must, of necessity, bind our Nation to- 
gether in a union of strength that will en- 
able us to survive the rigors of the present 
and future years and insure freedom for 
this and future generations. 


An Impossible Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


or MICHIGAN — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ledve to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
a) Daily Telegram of February 26, 

2: 


AN IMPOSSIBLE CHOICE 


Agriculture Secretary Freeman has been 
touring the country in behalf of the admin - 
istration’s new subsidy and crop control pla”: 
He reports that he has found opposition only 
to the part of the program intended to 
achieve a balance in farm production. 
balance proposal would give farmers the 
choice of strict governmental controls over 
feed grains, wheat, and dairy products wit? 
high price supports or no controls and no 
supports. 

Mr. Freeman's findings are understand 
able. For the balance proposal presents 
farmers with an impossible choice. The pro- 
posal calls for the toughest mandatory pro- 
duction controls ever imposed on corn and 
feed grains, wheat, and milk, to reduce sup” 
plies while continuing artificially high sup“ 
ports and subsidies. Three decades of Fed” 
eral tinkering have demonstrated the fallure 
of this approach. The way that farmers can 
regain their rightful share of the econ 
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is to gradually eliminate price fixing and con- 
trols and return to greater reliance on the 
competitive market system to put production 
in line with demand. 
onder the Kennedy administration plan, 
e farmers would have the choice of ac- 
cepting the tough controls (Charles B. Shu- 
» President of the American Farm Bu- 
u Federation calls them “uni 
Tegimentation”) or face an abrupt cut-off of 
Price supports to which is added the 
t of Government dumping of millions 
Of bushels of grain on the market which 
Would break prices, It is in effect an ultima- 
8 to take regimentation or suffer sub- 
tantial financial loss. The choice is ob- 
viously presented to force acceptance of 
federal controls. All this adds up to an 
Possible choice. 
The Farm Bureau has presented an alter- 
Native. Tt is essentially the course that for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Benson tried 
the years to get through Congress. 
The never would go all the way on it. 
alternative is to use various devices to 
= farmers voluntarily to reduce crop pro- 
be including lower supports that would 
More closely related to market prices. 
sib goal is to make markets more respon- 
ton for guiding production and consump- 
, and to terminate Federal programs 
ually, rather than abruptly. 
wn Freeman shrugs off such proposals 
th the charge they would lower farm in- 
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dou Spends to support prices. There is little 
bt that a gradual reduction of price sup- 
Would be costly for 2 or 3 years. It 
meus be worth it to get the farms produc- 
for the market, not for Government sub- 
u dies. It would be worth it since it offers 
ing onable prospect of success while keep- 
the farmers off the economic skids. 
But the Administration is saying the far- 
po must choose between the toughest con- 
yet imposed along with high price sup- 
Ports, or the junking of all controls and 
ra On the economic tobogkan. In push- 
its and accepting no alterna- 
tor administration shows contempt 
the wishes of the farmers and a reckless 
sregard for the welfare of agriculture. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


i Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Bul- 
8 people have long been known as 
Mant and valiant fighters. During the 
T Ages they formed a flourishing 
the dom in the Balkan Peninsula. In 

15th century, however, their country 
the Overrun by the Ottoman Turks, and 
to 


n for 400 years they were subjected 
hey kish rule. But Bulgarians were 
Ae reconciled with their lot under the 

ks, and made many attempts tò free 
TeMselves from Turkish autocracy. 
in ir last successful attempt was made 
in the 1870's, and in 1878 they succeeded 

attaining freedom with the aid of im- 
. Russia. This success was con- 
2j ed by the Russo-Turkish Treaty, 

ned on March 3 of that year. 
moat day marks the liberation of 
Dr ern Bulgaria from its Ottoman op- 
tig ors. The 84th anniversary celebra- 

n of that event is of special signif- 

e today, because once more Bul- 
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garians find themselves subjected to a 
totalitarian regime not of their own 
choosing, but one imposed upon them by 
the Kremlin. Fortunately, they are just 
as determined to free themselves from 
Communist dictatorship as their grand- 
fathers were in casting off the Ottoman 
Turkish rule. Let us hope that they will 
again attain their goal and live in free- 
dom in their historic homeland. 


U.S.S.R. Duping United States on 
Disarmament Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, of McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, entitled “U.S.S.R. Duping 
United States on Disarmament Talks.” 

The article follows: 

U.S.S.R. DUPING Untren STATES ON 
DISARMAMENT TALKS 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

My friend the late Jan Masaryk, son of the 
Great Thomas Masaryk and himself Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Foreign Affairs when the 
commies took over, used to quote a Czech 
proverb: 

“If my aunt had wiskers, she would be my 
uncle,” 

He meant that if the facts in a given sit- 
uation were as his opponents said they were, 
he would agree with them. Since his aunt 
lacked whiskers, he was forced to conclude 
that she was not his uncle, 

This story comes back to me in trying to 
understand the paradoxes of the Kennedy 
administration. 

Just why, I ask myself, after Khrushchev’s 
repeated threats and provocations at Berlin 
and other places, does President Kennedy 
invite Mr. Ks son-in-law, Alekshel I. 
Adhubel, to lunch with him at the White 
House tomorrow? Doesn't our President 
know that thereby he strengthens an already 
overreadiness of the American people to un- 
derestimate the Communist danger? 

Why does J.F.K. believe that we can find 
a new arrangement for Berlin advantageous 
both to the Russians and ourselves? 

Why, after the Soviets duped us into 
stopping atomic tests so that they could go 
ahead in weapons, does the U.S. administra- 
tion hesitate to resume atmospheric testing? 
Why does it permit the State Department to 
put out a pamphlet called “The Nuclear 
Test-Ban Treaty: Gateway to Peace” when 
there is almost no chance for reaching a 
test-ban treaty and it would not necessarily 
lead to peace? Soviet Marshal Malinovsky, 
has just boasted that the Soviets can “wipe 
off the face of the earth with a single nu- 
clear rocket attack * * * all industrial and 
political centers of the United States” and 
boasted that the U.S.S.R. is now the stronger. 

Why then are our President and Secretary 
of State so earnestly seeking a disarmament 
in which the U.S.S.R. has demonstrably not 
the slightest real interest (except as a fur- 
ther means of handicapping the American 
arms effort) instead of bringing the West's 
immensely superior resources to the task of 
creating a political and military preponder- 
ance? 

For a long time—to repeat—I have been 
asking myself why J.F.K. persists in hoping 
that my aunt will grow whiskers? Now I 
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think I have an answer. My colleague Wal- 
ter Lippmann, whose views are said to im- 
press President Kennedy, recently wrote: 

“Neither they (the Russians) nor we (the 
Americans) can live indefinitely on the brink 
of nuclear war.” 

This implies that the Soviets today fear 
nuclear war as much as we do. 

Perhaps they do—theoretically. But at 
present they do not need to fear such a war 
for they have a practical certainty that short 
of an attack by them on a major ally, we 
will not start such a war. Moreover, their 
further progress in spreading communism de- 
pends everywhere on starting so-called “wars 
of liberation” which they now believe Presi- 
dent Kennedy—as in Laos—is afraid to es- 
calate” into bigger wars. 

It is therefore a mistake to believe that 
they "fear nuclear war as much as we do.” 
They do not. 

Therefore, before they can seriously con- 
sider making “peaceful coexistence” really 
peaceful, still less accept any serious arms 
control or larger disarmament, the United 
States must first conyince them that they 
cannot win any kind of war. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara seems to 
know this. He recently told a Senate com- 
mittee: 

“We are resolved to continue the struggle 
in all its forms until such time as the Com- 
munist leaders * * are convinced that 
their aggressive policies, motivated by their 
drive to communize the world, endanger their 
security as well as ours.” And he might have 
added—until they realize that they cannot 
win by force or subversion or propaganda. 

Here is the naked truth. Once the admin- 
istration listens to Secretary McNamara and 
treats the enemy as the enemy, we shall 
start moving toward real peace. 


_ Bill Would Give Small Business Greater 


Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to give small 
businessmen greater protection against 
predatory price discrimination by big 
business. This would be accomplished 
by strengthening section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. That section would 
be expressly included in the antitrust 
laws in which the remedy provided by 
section 4 of the Clayton Act applies. 
Persons damaged by pricing practices 
prohibited by section 3 would be able to 
recover treble damages and the cost of 
ie including a reasonable attorney's 

ee. 

This legislation was made necessary 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Nashville Milk Co. v. Carnation Co., 
355 U.S. 373 (1958). In that case 
the Supreme Court held, by the narrow 
margin of 5 to 4, that section 3 is not 
covered by the definition of antitrust 
laws, and hence that a suit for treble 
damages would not be for a violation of 
its provisions, 

Section three is one of the most im- 
portant provisions of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. It was designed to prevent 
several destructive forms of price dis- 
criminations, particularly sales at lower 
prices in one area than in another, or 
sales at unreasonably low prices, for the 
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purpose of destroying competition or eli- 
minating a competition. Criminal pen- 
alties are imposed for violation of the 
section. Experience has demonstrated, 
however, that criminal penalties alone 
are insufficient to insure compliance with 
this law. The nature of the forbidden 
practices make it difficult to prove all 
elements of the offense beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt as required in a criminal 
case. For that reason, the decision on 
the Nashville Milk Company case, deny- 
ing a civil remedy for treble damages, 
greatly reduced the efficacy of section 3. 

Small businessmen have been the prin- 
cipal victims of the discriminatory pric- 
ing outlawed by this section. To pro- 
tect them, and to protect consumers 
from the excessive prices and other 
abuses that follow when small business 
men are eliminated as competitors of 
big business, it is necessary that the 
same civil remedy be granted for dam- 
ages resulting from a violation of sec- 
tion three as is available under other 
provisions of the antitrust laws. That 
remedy is provided by my bill, and I 
urge that this legislation be given early 
consideration. 


Aid to Education: Private Schools Lessen 
the Taxpayer’s Burden—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
placed in the Record an article by Mr. 
William A. Norris which appeared in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel on February 21, 
1961, under the title State's Private 
Schools Ease Tax Burdens." 

At this point, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I want to include in the Recorp 
Mr. Norris’ second article on this sub- 
ject, entitled “How Private Schools Af- 
fect the Tax Rate.” This second article 
appeared in the February 23 edition of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The facts brought out by Mr, Norris 
deserve our careful attention. I sin- 
cerely hope that they will be studied by 
Members of Congress and borne in mind 
when legislation dealing with Federal 
aid to education will be considered by 
this body. 

The article follows: 
How PRIVATE SCHOOLS AFFECT THE Tax RATE 
(By William A. Norris) 

Last Wednesday this column ran a table 
showing the percentage of parochial and pri- 
vate elementary school pupils in each of Wis- 
consin’s 71 counties (as of the 1960 US. 
census). 

Calumet County was high, with 69 per- 
cent of the pupils enrolled in nonpublic 
schools. Adams, Burnett, and Polk had zero 
percentage. (Polk was given a zero because 
it had less than one-half of 1 percent in 
nonpublic schools.) 

That column pointed out that where there 


are a great number of children attending 


parochial schools (primarily Catholic, sec- 
ondarily Lutheran), the property taxpayer is 
likely to benefit because there are relatively 
fewer children to be educated in public 
schools. I quote from my own column of 2 
days ago: 
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“Within rough limitations, the percentage 
of non-public-school enrollment shows the 
percentage of potential school costs saved 
for the general taxpayers. by the existence of 
the parochial schools.” 

That was a pompous sentence, for which 
I apologize. It came dangerously close to 
the gobbledygook of the etatisticlans. I 
should have said: “The more Catholic (and 
Lutheran) kids you have going to their own 
schools in your community, the lower your 
property taxes will be.” 

I should have put it that way in the first 
place, so that everybody could understand 
it without even wrinkling a brow. I am 
firmly convinced that the great majority of 
newspaper readers prefer not to be brow 
wrinklers. 

How correct was I in my statement (how- 
ever badly I put it) about property taxes 
being lower where there are a lot of children 
going to parochial schools? 

Ill try to answer that question rather 
simply. 

In 1960, when the census was taken, the 10 
counties with the highest percentage of ele- 
mentary pupils attending parochial and other 
private schools were (in order) Calumet, 
Manitowoc, Brown, Pepin, Outagamie, Ozau- 
kee, Washington, Wood, Portage, and Mara- 
thon. 

In that year these 10 counties had an aver- 
age property tax rate of $20.50 per $1,000 of 
full value or equalized assessment. 

Now let's look at the 10 counties that had 
the lowest percentage of elementary pupils 
enrolled in parochial and private (nonpub- 
lic) schools. They were, starting with the 
lowest percentage, Burnett, Adams, Polk, For- 
est, Florence, Vernon, Jackson, Sawyer, 
Washburn, and Waushara. 

These 10 counties had an average property 
tax rate of $29.40 per $1,000 of full value. 

That is $8.90 higher than the average for 
the 10 counties with the highest percentage 
of parochial and private elementary school 


students. 


To put it another way: The 10 counties 
with the lowest percentage of parochial 
school pupils had an average tax rate almost 
44 percent higher than the 10 counties with 
the highest percentage. 

That would seem to be fairly conclusive 
proof that the parochial schools tend to lift 
part of the tax burden from the general 
property owner. 


Kill the Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1,1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible to discuss the administration's 
farm bill, and all its proposals for com- 
plete domination of the farmer by the 
administration, without referring at the 
outset to the political origins of the cur- 
rent prime mover in this fiasco, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. 

Most of us know, I think—but all of 
us should be constantly reminded—that 
Secretary Freeman is a former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, a great State which, 
among other accomplishments, pro- 
duces much milk. And just incidentally, 
that great State failed to return Mr. 
Freeman to the Governor’s chair in 1960, 
and thus we now have him as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture here in Washington. 

Often when I examine some of the 
Secretary's proposals I have the feeling 
he thinks he still is Governor of Minne- 
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sota, and not Secretary of Agriculture 
in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. It does not seem to me 
he has made the transition. I cannot 
possibly criticize his zeal for Minnesota 
while he was Governor of that State, 
but I am compelled to attack his pri- 
mary concern for his native State at & 
time-when he is clearly behdlden to all 
of the people of the United States. 

All of this is by way of a preface to 
the Secretary's proposal to make a public 
utility of the dairy business. If Secre- 
tary Freeman had his way, all milk pro- 
duction would be based on a 1961 history 
of production. This means the deficit 
milk producing areas of the Nation the 
South, the Southwest, the West and the 
Northeast—would be expected to stop 
exactly where they are so that the pro- 
ducers of surplus milk in the upper Mid- 
west then could walk into these other 
areas to grab the market. 

At times Mr. Freeman professes great 
love for the farmer of this country, but 
his actions belie his words. 

I wonder if he has thought throug? 
what his bill would do to a young dairy- 
man in one of the deficit areas, We 
have thousands of these young men wh? 
have invested everything they have, in- 
deed, their lives, to develop dairy he 
in areas they know are not producing 
enough fluid milk for their own needs 
Like most young men, they develop their 
herds carefully and slowly, but always 
with a market in mind. They havent 
gone into the milk producing busines’ 
simply because it was “the thing to do 
regardless of market—but because the- 
saw a market. 

Now comes Secretary Freeman, wh? 
once testified he thought it unfair fot 
some dairymen to receive $5 a hundred 
pounds for milk, and for others to be 
paid only $3 a hundredweight. I grant 
it is unfortunate that the difference 
exists, but I must point out that the 
Secretary apparently paid no attention 
to the costs involved as between the 
farmer and the $5 farmer. He said 
nothing about the higher land costs 
which must be paid by the $5 farmers- 
those closest to the market—no 
very much about higher taxes, no 
about higher labor costs, nothing about 
higher service costs—the plumber, elec” 
trician, garage, and all of the many 
ices a dairyman must buy. He said 
nothing about these. He simply wanted 
to leave the impression that some farm” 
ers in the country—notably those of 
native region—were being discriminated 
against. 


This fight for milk markets is an old 
one and it has many ramifications, but 
in the final analysis we all must rec“ 
ognize that basically it is a battle be 
tween farmers with a market and 
without one. In essence, thus, the Sec- 
retary seeks to settle the battle by 
the power of the Government. 

I am not for that kind of settlement 
of economic battles. I believe 
that competition, with all the advanc® 
and improvements brought about, wil 
settle this issue, as it will many others 

Secretary Freeman got himself int? 
a dairy surplus situation through hi 
own folly by raising price supports on 
dairy products. It was freely predic 
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at Se time of his action of last Aprit 
thea: increased price supports would 
rh a tremendous dairy surplus situa- 
Dredic The Secretary poopooed those 
will tions, and, oddly enough, he still 
on Not acknowledge that price brought 
ig ve production. He chooses to 
15 the facts. 
not y believe that Congress should 
liey ignore the facts—and I firmly be- 
est e that we will not. We have the saf- 
tio a the best milk supply in the Na- 
duc and we are the most efficient pro- 
men of wholesome milk. Our dairy- 
han did not reach this status at the 
8 of economic coercionists like 
many Freeman. 

Dine the long run, the Secretary’s pro- 
would mean higher milk prices be- 
his bill would promote inefficient 
has g and inefficient farming simply 
to be reflected in higher costs to the 

eri Mr. Speaker, I ask the able 

fone Committee on Agriculture to per- 
the the best possible service to all of 

United States—kill the farm bill, 


Need for More Effective National 
Agricultural Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


ty OF WISCONSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


tint WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
grin 0 day— possessing the most efficient 
org aural production system in the 
tional heeds now a more effective na- 
Ove farm policy. 
lap, r the years, a complex system of 
age been written to the statute 
Pitre ecting major aspects of agri- 
ue ever. the creation of a more realis- 
Meng program must—in my judg- 
t—be based, not upon Federal laws, 
app rather, upon economic principles 
Ted by free enterprise. 
sin & weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
mena? stations, I made some recom- 
delle tions which, if adopted, would, I 
teene contribute to creating a more 
Consent farm policy. I ask unanimous 
dregs t to have excerpts from the ad- 
Racog printed in the Appendix of the 
vedere being no objection, the excerpts 
as ines to be printed in the RECORD, 
8: 


toyeaditionally, agriculture has served as a 
iy gp “ton stone of our economy, providing 
fap gutdant supply of healthful foods for a 
at 185 creasing population, now estimated 
ndg Million; creating hundreds of thou- 
Ing the. jJobs—on and off the farm; provid- 
Umani United States with a tool of great 
Weang tarian value; as well as a strategic 
ur Ute 2 in policymaking; providing a way 

for 154, million Americans—about 814 
Wing of the population; and generally, 
the the health and economic needs of 


Meet the years, the American farmer—in 
Writes the food needs of our people—has 
aver en 85 real success story. 


Y to be eyen higher. 
fortunately, greater ency and pro- 
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ductivity, however, contain some built-in 
problems—the major one being the develop- 
ment of a supply-demand imbalance, result- 
ing in a glutted market for dairy and other 
commodities. 

The too-high stockpiles, however, repre- 
sent—in my judgment—no real surplus— 
as long as there are people who need milk 
and other foods to meet dietary require- 
ments, 

Rather, the major challenge is to provide 
more efficient channels for distributing food 
to hungry people—as well as to find other— 
including commercial, industrial—uses for 
farm products. 

Over the years, a variety of efforts—gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental—have been 
made to meet, and resolve, this difficult prob- 
lem. Uncle Sam, of course, has a respon- 
sibility for preventing an economic collapse 
in agriculture—traditionally the birthplace 
of depressions, 

The U.S. economic system, however, has 
been founded upon a concept of free enter- 
prise—operating in accordance with eco- 
nomic principles—not perpetual Govern- 
ment support. For this reason, I believe 
there is need for a more creative effort to 
find nongovernmental solutions for prob- 
lems in farming. 

True, the farmers and their organiza- 
tions, including the Grange, Farm Bureau, 
Farmers Union, National Dairy Council, 
American Dairy Association, national farm 
organizations, and others, haye made fealis- 
tic attempts to (1) crystallize recommenda- 
tions of their respective memberships on 
farm policy; and (2) present these proposals 
to Congress. 

These proposals, however, often differ 
widely—resulting in a need for a tremendous 
“sifting Job” by the committees of Congress. 

Because of these factors, I believe the 
creation of a national agricultural policy 
council—comprised of representatives of 
farmers and farm  organizations—would 
provide useful, constructive machinery for 
formulating more effective farm policy. 

The responsibilities of such a council 
would include— 

1. Crystallizing the major challenges in 
agriculture; 

2. Formulating recommendations for im- 
proving agricultural policy—including iron- 
ing out, insofar as possible, major differences; 
and 

3. Presenting a finalized version of farm 
recommendations to Congress. 

If this were done, I believe it would help 
to accomplish the following objectives: 

1. Create a stronger voice for the farmer 
and farm organizations in creating and es- 
tablishing national agricultural policy. 

2. Lessen the work of congressional com- 
mittees in “sifting the wheat from the chaff” 
Idea wise. 

3. Provide better guidance for revising and 
improving the hodgepodge system of farm 
laws now on the books; and 

4. Reverse the trend of policymaking—and 
public thinking—from looking to Uncle Sam 
for solutions of too many problems, and to- 
ward greater effort and responsibility in 
finding nongovernmental solutions to the 
economic problems in agriculture. 


Strange Monopoly on Judicial 
Qualifications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of February 24, 
1962: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
24, 1962] 
STRANGE MONOPOLY ON JUDICIAL QUALIFICA- 
TIONS 


President Kennedy gave an assurance be- 
fore his election that appointments to the 
Federal judiciary would be made strictly on 
merit. The commitment was pertinent since 
his party in Congress has delayed the cre- 
ation of more than 30 seriously needed Fed- 
eral judgeships. 

President Eisenhower, in order to alleviate 
court congestion, offered to divide the new 
appointments equally between Republicans 
and Democrats; but the congressional ma- 
jority held out on the possibility of getting 
all the appointments made by a Demo- 
cratic President. 

Now 85 names have been sent to the 
Senate by Mr. Kennedy, including 3 recess 
appointments left by Mr. Eisenhower. Ber- 
nard G. Segal, chairman of the American 
Bar Association committee on the Federal 
judiciary, notes that not one of the 82 
nominees presented by President Kennedy is 
a Republican, 

Mr. Segal's committee also concluded in 
a review of the 85 appointments that 14 
were “exceptionally well qualified,” 41 were 
“well qualified,” 23 were “qualified,” and 7 
were “not qualified” for lifetime service on 
the Federal Branch. 

The Department of Justice, under the 
President's brother as Attorney General, de- 
serves credit for the “exceptionally well qual- 
ified” and well qualified" selections. 

But doesn't it seem a little peculiar that 
out of all the lawyers in the United States 
who are regarded as Republicans the admin- 
istration could not find seven whose juristic 
abilities would warrant their appointment 
ahead of the seven whom a bar association 
committee considers “not qualified”? 


Hon. Louis Rabaut 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened by news of the passing 
of my dear and valued friend and es- 
teemed colleague for many years, the 
Honorable Louis C. Ranaut, of the great 
State of Michigan. 

Lovis RaBaut was one of the most 
distinguished, beloved men ever to serve 
in this great body. He was unique in 
his lovable, personal qualities, outstand- 
ing in his ability, and the wide sweep 
of his interests and his effective service 
to his district, State, and Nation. 

Lovis Ranaur was a great humanist 
and his humane feelings for his fellow 
man could not be excelled. He labored 
tirelessly throughout the many years of 
his distinguished public service for the 
betterment of human relations and for 
the advancement and improvement of 
human standards, for the elevation of 
the lot of the average citizen, 

Warm and genial of nature, he had a 
host of close friends in this body and 
wherever he was known; his beaming, 
magnetic personality was felt in every 
gathering of which he was a part. A 
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talented singer, he was always very 
happy to lend his great gifts-in this re- 
gard to every occasion when he was 
called upon to do so, and he not only 
sang beautifully and impressively, at 
formal and solemn occasions on the floor 
of the House and elsewhere but he also 
took special pleasure in singing for his 
friends at social gatherings and im- 
promptu entertainments. 

He was a most valuable member of the 
great House Appropriations Committee 
and enjoyed the confidence of his col- 
leagues and the leadership of the House. 
He was clearly and indelibly marked as 
a great leader in the Congress and the 
country. 

Lovie performed many special serv- 
ices and supported and advanced many 
meaningful pieces of legislation. Among 
these, I have the feeling that he was 
especially proud of the measure he 
steered through Congress officially desig- 
nating Rev. Francis Bellamy's famed 
“Pledge of Allegiance,” with the addi- 
tion of the compelling and meaningful 
words “under God,” as our national 
pledge. 

He put real heart service into this 
effort and not only secured the enact- 
ment of Public Law 287, 79th Congress, 
signed into law as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 243, on Flag Day, June 14, 1954, by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, which 
made the Pledge of Allegiance official, 
but he also arranged with one of Amer- 
ica's most beloved and distinguished 
composers, Mr. Irving Caesar, to write 
“appropriate and very impressive music 
for the pledge. 

In addition, Loum also arranged to 
have this historic work sung for the first 
time on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Flag Day, June 14, 1955, 
by the official Air Force choral group, 
the “Singing Sergeants,” under the di- 
rection of Capt. Robert: L. Landers, 
AFRES, in special Flag Day ceremonies. 

To the end of time, this immortal 
pledge will be recited and sung by mil- 
lions and millions of people and little 
children in every hamlet, village, town 
and city in this great country, an endur- 
ing, perpetual recollection of one of 
Michigan's greatest sons, our beloved 
friend, Lovis RABAUT. 

Lovie was very dear to me during the 
years I have been in the Congress and 
I esteemed and cherished him pro- 
foundly. He was one of our greatest 
leaders and one of our dearest friends. 
He was beloved, respected and admired 
wherever he was known, and the warmth 
of his heart, the radiance of his person- 
ality, the compassion and generosity of 
his impulse have been everlastingly im- 
pressed upon the annals of this great 
body and in the hearts of all those of 
us who were privileged to know and to 
love this noble soul. 

Louis Razavut’s family was part of his 
very being and he was indescribably 
proud of his devoted wife, his loving sons 
and daughters, of whom he often spoke 
in such a way that made it clear to 
all that his wonderful family was en- 
shrined and forever locked in his heart. 

He was proud of all his children, but 
I thought he was especially grateful for 
those who gave their lives in the re- 
ligion to the service of the Living God, 
because Lovis was a man of profound, 
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religious faith who always worked and 
lived by the precepts of the Divine 
Master. 

In his passing, a giant oak has fallen 
in the forest and a noble soul has gone 
to rejoin his Creator. With very heavy 
heart, I extend to his beloved and griev- 
ing family, his gracious helpmate and 
wife of many years, and his wonderful 


| children—my most heartfelt sympathy 


for the truly irreparable loss which has 
come to them, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the Nation and to all of 
us who dearly loved this great American 
and gracious, Christian gentleman. 

I join his dear ones in mourning his 
Passing, and sad of heart, pay tribute 
to his noble character and illustrious 
achievements, I pray that they will find 
that solace and comfort in their faith, 
as their dear, departed one would have 
them do, that will bring them reconcili- 
ation to the divine will. 

The loving memory of this good and 
dear man will remain in my heart to the 
end of my days; it will dwell here in 
the historic precincts of this House, for. 
very many years to come, inspiring and 
guiding the House toward noble goals, 
exalted ends and warm human fellow- 
ships, for such are the treasured be- 
quests of the courtly gentleman from 
Michigan, Hon. Lovis RABAUT. 

May the good Lord smile graciously 
upon our beloved friend and colleague 
and grant him enternal rest and peace 
in his heavenly home. 


WGN-Radio’s in Wonderful, Wonderful 
Rut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, radio and television stations 
WGN in Chicago were presented the sec- 
ond annual “Mike Award” by the Broad- 
cast Pioneers in a very inspiring cere- 
mony held in New York. 

I am very happy today to include an 
article which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun-Times on February 26, written by 
that newspaper's television editor, Paul 
Molloy, dealing with this subject. 

Because I know there are a great many 
people all over the country who listen 
to WGN, a clear channel station, I 
thought this article was most timely. 

The article follows: 

WGN-Rapio’s IN WONDERFUL, WONDERFUL 
Ror 
(By Paul Molloy) 

New Tonk. —It's permissible to wonder if 
WGN-Radio is in something of a rut. The 
independent, nonnetwork station has just 
picked off another impressive prize. 

WGN received the “Mike Award” Sunday 
night at a dinner in the Latin Quarter night 
club tendered by the New York chapter of 
Broadcast Pioneers, sponsor of the award. 
Broadcast Pioneers is an industry group con- 
sisting of people who have worked in radio 
20 or more years, or at least half that time 
in television. Its foundation was inspired 
by veteran broadcaster H. V. Kaltenborn in 
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1942, and its activities include maintenanc® 
of the Broadcasters’ Hall of Fame and the 
welfare of needy veterans of the radio-tele- 
vision business. 

BRICKHOUSE IS MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

The award, presented before a glittering 
array of radio and television executives 
prominent radio performers of yesteryear and 
today, was “in acknowledgement of WGN’ 
dedicated adherence to quality, integrity and 
responsibility in programing and manage” 
ment, pioneering in the art, the science, and 
in service to the public. 

The award was presented by Arthur Simon. 
president of Broadcasters’ Foundation, Inc. 
the welfare arm of Broadcast Pioneers, 
accepted on behalf of the station by W. 
L. Quaal, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WGN Inc, which also con- 
trols channel 9. 

“This award has an extra special signifi- 
cance because it comes from a dis 
group of veterans in the broadcast indus 
try.“ said Quaal in accepting the award. 
Simon described Quaal as “one of the truly 
great, inspired broadcasters in our industry— 
a radio pioneer in the finest tradition of 
broadcasting.” 

In the attendance of 650 notables were 5 
members of the Federal Communication® 
Commission—Rohbert Bartley, Robert E. Lee, 
John S. Cross, Frederick W. Ford and 
Hyde along with ex-Florida Gov. LeRoy Col* 
Uns, now president of the National Associs” 
tion of Broadcasters. FCC Chairman New” 
ton Minow sent a congratulatory telegram 
citing Quaal for “this recognition of 
long service in the public interest.” 

Jack Brickhouse was master of ceremonie 
at the dinner, which was presided over 
Phil Edwards, president of the New Tork 
chapter of Broadcast Pioneers. After 
ceremonies, entertainment was provided by 
Rudy Vallee and night club stars curren! 
playing the New York scene. 

WGN didn’t walt until the Mike Award was 
a big girl before courting her. The sta 
is only the second in the Nation to recel 
the honor, which last year went to station 
WLW in Cincinnati. 

A HAPPY HABIT 

But then awards are getting to be a hapPY 
habit for WGN. It has had more than iu 
share over the 38 years of its life w 
includes such historical feats as 
broadcasts of the famed Scopes “Monkef 
Trial” in Tennessee, and the origination 
the “Sam n' Henry” comedy team which 
to endure later as Amos n' Andy.” 

During recent years WGN won the Altred 
P, Sloan Award three times and its sister 
station, WGN-TV, received the George Fost! 
Peabody Award twice. In December, at the 
first convocation of the American Colleg? 
of Radio Arts and Sciences, WGN's 
and personalities took down nine top award} 
and Quaal walked off with the 5, 
one Radio Man of the Year.” (In Iy 
uary of 1961 Quaal was selected as 
Prevue’s “Man of the Year” for 1960 P 
this newspaper.) 


An Address by the Honorable Harold F. 
Linder, President and Chairman of th? 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
January 22, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, it is wit? 
pleasure that I commend to the a 
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tion of our colleagues the following ad- 
by the Honorable Harold F. Linder, 
Im ent and chairman of the Export- 
N port Bank of Washington, before the 
ational Credit Conference of the 
erican Bankers Association meeting 
Chicago on January 22, 1962. 
Linder addresses himself to new 
Programs to be employed by Eximbank 
bens litate and finance U.S. trade over- 


Mr. Linder's remarks follow: 
EXIMBANK AND TTS New PROGRAMS 


(Address by Harold F. Linder, President and 
, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, before the National Credit 
Conference, American Bankers Associa- 
tlon, Chicago, January 22, 1962) 
nent me say that it is a privilege for me to 
Ve the opportunity to talk before the Na- 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association. I am most grateful for 
kind invitation. 
we am sure the Export-Import Bank of 
m needs no introduction to this 
group of American bankers. You, of course, 
know that we are in business to finance and 
facilitate U.S. oversea trade; that we are re- 
by our statute to make loans on 
Which there is reasonable promise of repay- 
t in dollars; and that we are enjoined to 
lement and encourage and not compete 
With Private capital interests. Perhaps to 
a plify our operations: We lend to for- 
ign Purchasers of U.S. goods who repay in 
dollars plus interest and on terms appropriate 
Or the types of goods sold in the interna- 
markets. We borrow our funds from 
Treasury and we pay the in- 
it on the money borrowed. As is the case 
All lending bankers, the difference be- 
the interest we charge and the in- 
We pay enables us to pay a dividend 
the Treasury and add to our own reserves. 
now paying an annual dividend of 
on and added to our reserves of 
Toxtmately $63 million during the past 
ear. In addition to the Bank’s prime 
m of assisting the U.S. the 
and happy byproduct is that we who 
at the Bank, are in the fairly unique 
tion of making a profit for Uncle Sam, 
thout competing with private interests, 
of contributing to our national objec- 
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we have just closed out the calendar 
1961, I am happy to release here, for 
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During 1961, Eximbank approved 
and guarantee transactions rep- 
ting a total of $1,114 million. Of 
ble interest to the many of you who 
fnance exports to Latin America, $490 mil- 
the total authorizations by the Bank 
or Latin American countries. In addi- 
loans and guarantees were authorized 
all major geographical areas of the world, 
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But aside from the relatively cold dollar 
100 of Bank business conducted, when we 
4 K at the year 1961 in retrospect we must 

all it a year of adjustment to new patterns 

World trade. It has been a period in 

we set in motion programs for greatly 

ea assistance to U.S. manufacturers 

Who wish to export more of their goods; this 

the hope of improving the balance-of- 
YMents position of the United States. 

A recurrent theme at the National Foreign 

‘ade Convention in New York last Novem- 
1 Was the plea to recognize realistically the 

det that Europe and Japan are back on their 
dustrial feet as able competitors in the 
Milan marketplace. Another was the plea 
Ww the fact that the lush post- 
orld War II years of the American sellers’ 
Market are no more. The world market is 
again a competitive market. Within 


75 
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2 years it will be a fiercely competitive mar- 
ket, In the words of one of Gen. Jeb 
Stuart's troopers, it will be a matter of Git 
or git got.“ To respond correctly and 
imaginatively to the reality of this new trad- 
ing world will test the fiber and ingenuity 
of the American industrial, banking, ex- 
port, and insurance communities as weil as 
that of the Government. And respond cor- 
rectly and imaginatively we must, for it is 
we as Americans who have so long been 
the world’s dedicated proponents of the prin- 
ciples of free competitive trade. Not to ac- 
cept the challenge now would be inconsistent 
with our tradition as well as our preaching. 

What will win for us in a competitive 
world market is the heavy application of the 
initiative, inventiveness, and drive which 
made our industrialists great in the first 
place. 

No one can doubt that the need to keep 
the United States competitive in world 
markets is crucial. With this in mind Ekim- 
bank has devised new measures to assist 
U.S. foreign trade, and I should like to 
describe them for you. 

One salient point we have kept before 
us is the desirability of getting small- and 
medium-sized U.S, firms into the export 
business. And the converse is true: we are 
equally interested to sell U.S. equipment to 
small- and medium-sized firms abroad. To 
help accomplish this, we are utilizing a type 
of credit known as an industrial bank loan. 
To illustrate, last February we authorized a 
$25 million credit to the Industrial Bank of 
Japan, and I might say we've done similar 
operations in three other countries. This 
bank in turn made the money available, 
through Japanese. commercial banks, to 
small- and medium-sized manufacturers for 
the purchase of U.S. equipment. Within a 
few months, the credit was completely al- 
located to a good many small buyers—in 
fact, applications were more than three 
times the amount made available. We place 
a ceiling for a few hundred thousand dollars 
on the amount of any individual loan and 
reserve the right to approve allocations above 
$100,000. Literally hundreds of U.S. sup- 
pliers are receiving orders as the result of 
this kind of transaction. 

A major effort of Eximbank during the 
past year has been to comply with President 
Kennedy’s directive to assure that our Gov- 
ernment provide assistance to American ex- 
porters at least equal to any such assistance 
to be found abroad. Two new programs have 
been initiated which we think will be of 
prime importance to U.S. foreign trade in the 
competitive years ahead, One is broaden- 
ing of our guarantee system offered directly 
to commercial banks. The other is a plan 
to provide export credit insurance directly 
to e 

Our p with commercial banks and 
other financial institutions consists, essen- 
tially, of the offer of a combination of Exim- 
bank tees on medium-term export 
transactions. It is designed to encourage 
nonrecourse commercial b participation 
in export sales and to f tate the buying 
of export paper from commercial banks by 
other financial institutions should they and 
the banks so desire. Eximbank will offer a 
political risk guarantee on that part of each 
medium-term transaction for which a 
commercial bank assumes the credit risk, 
provided an Eximbank guarantee covering 
both political and credit risks is taken on 
the balance of the commercial bank's par- 
ticipation. 

To put it succinctly, if the commercial 
bank is prepared to take the. credit risk for 
its own account on the early maturities— 
and by early I mean the first 18 months of 
a 3-, 4-, or 5-year credit or 50 percent of a 
1- or 2-year credit—an Eximbank guarantee 
of the political risk on those early maturi- 
ties is offered provided the commercial bank 
agrees to carry or resell the later maturities 
on which the Eximbank will issue a com- 


prehensive guarantee including both the po- 
litical and the credit risks. If, on the other 
hand, the commercial bank elects to ask us 
to carry the later maturities, then no politi- 
cal risk guarantee will be offered on the 
early ones. It is our purpose, through the 
Offering of these guarantees, to make com- 
mercial bank participation more attractive. 
It follows that this will result in both an 
increase in commercial bank participation 
and a decrease in the volume of direct fi- 
nancial participation on the part of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Moreover, if the com- 
mercial bank determines to take all maturi- 
ties under our guarantees and wishes at any 
time to sell the paper which it is holding, 
our guarantees are assignable, the only re- 
striction being that in respect of the early 
maturities on which the credit risk is taken 
by the originating commercial bank it must 
offer recourse on one-half of such early ma- 
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The amount of cash payments to be made 
to the exporter by the foreign buyer in con- 
nection with medium-term credits also has 
been under review. This is a point which 
Is basic alike to export credit insurance, non- 
recourse financing by banks, and exporter 
credits granted directly by Eximbank. The 
20-percent cash payment formerly required 
of the foreign buyer has now become more 
flexible and may be reduced in appropriate 
cases to as little as 10 percent. This step 
was taken to allow U.S. exporters to offer 
terms which in this respect are as advan- 
tageous as those sometimes offered by for- 
eign exporters with the support of their gov- 
ernments. 

We are trying to make this program known 
in the commercial banking world on as wide 
a scale as possible. This is one reason I am 
delighted to be here today. In addition to 
press releases and the sending of technical 
instructions to commercial banks, we are 
holding seminars at Eximbank in Washing- 
ton for your foreign department personnel. 
These conferences should be of great educa- 
tional value both to the people who will ac- 
tually process the paper in the commercial 
banks and those concerned at Eximbank., At 
them, give-and-take discussion is the order 
of the day, and the first meetings have been 
most successful. It is of interest, I think, 
to report that since President Kennedy made 
the initial announcement of the new Bank 
guarantee program on October 27 nearly 30 
nonrecourse participations by commercial 
banks have been approved by Eximbank, 

The second new major program of Exim- 
bank, as I mentioned, is in the area of direct 
export credit insurance to exporters. Since 
the spring of 1960, Eximbank had provided 
political risk insurance on short-term export 
transactions. But U.S. exporters, with vary- 
ing degrees of heat, had been calling for a 
comprehensive insurance plan which would 
cover both political and credit risks, and 
which would include the medium-term field 
as well as the short term. A great deal of 
our energy has been addressed to meeting 
this demand during the past year. 

We concluded that if comprehensive polit- 
ical and credit risk insurance was to be 
offered in this country, then, both in ac- 
cordance with our mandate from the Con- 
gress and our own desires, we should do 
our utmost to bring in the private insurance 
companies and certainly to avoid competi- 
tion with them, I might say it took us a 
bit of time to persuade those companies that 
this is a field into which they should enter, 
but once we were successful in so doing we 
have had a yery full measure of cooperation. 
We explored throughout the spring and all 
last summer, through studies and frequent 
negotiation, and with the aid of consultants 
from outside the Bank, the possibility of 
creating an association of private insurance 
companies who would be prepared to issue 
a comprehensive policy to interested ex- 
porters, We now have an agreement with 
a considerable number of the leading insur- 
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ance companies of this country under the 
terms of which Eximbank will underwrite 
100 percent of the political risk and the 
credit or commercial risks will be shared be- 
tween the insurance association and our 
Bank. We hope that the time will come 
in the not too distant future when the 
private insurance companies will be pre- 
pared to take for their own account the 
whole of the credit risk. 

On October 27 President Kennedy an- 
nounced that the Export-Import Bank would 
soon inaugurate such a program, Initially, 
20 private U.S. insurance companies formed 
the Foreign Credit Insurance Association. 

They are engaged in casualty, property, 
and marine insurance. At the present time 
35 additional companies have joined the 
association, making a total of 55. The FCIA 
has entered into a partnership with Exim- 
bank for the issuance of comprehensive 
export insurance policies to U.S. exporters. 
This plan accomplishes two important things 
in addition to the issuance of policies, It 
brings about, as I indiċated, desirable pri- 
vate participation, and we believe it will 
solve a mechanical problem of issue. Since 
insurance agents and brokers throughout the 
country will be placed in a position to 
accept applications for insurance policies at 
or near the exporters’ places of business, 
it will not be necessary for exporters to ne- 
gotiate the policies with us in Washington. 
You will appreciate that the task of prepara- 
tion and installation of this system, as well 
as the gathering of staff, is one of consider- 
able magnitude. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the Foreign Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion will be issuing policies before the end 
of February. 

In the beginning, at least, we anticipate 
that most of these will be in the short-term 
field, that is, for credits up to, say, 1 year. 
And when your customers come in with 
such insured credits we believe that you, in 
turn, will be prepared to buy this paper 
from them with or without recourse and, 
most importantly, without regarding such 
Saal gas as impairing of their normal credit 
lines. 

As with the program for guarantees to 
commercial banks, we expect to make the 
aavilability of comprehensive export insur- 
ance known throughout the land. Once the 
FCIA is in business we shal send Bank offi- 
cials to all regions of the country to appear 
at prearranged meetings of exporters to dis- 
cuss the program in detail. 

The two new are complemen- 
tary. Hence, Eximbank obviously will not 
offer guarantees to commercial banks on 
transactions for which an exporter has pur- 
chased FOIA insurance; and conversely, of 
course, FCIA insurance will not be wanted 
or needed for transactions on which Exim- 
bank has given guarantees to commercial 
banks, 

I should like to touch upon one other 
development of the past year, that of the 
creation of the new Agency for International 
Development, now called AID, and because 
many of you will be advising businessmen 
who may be confused by the Washington 
Jungle I would like to explain our Bank’s 
working relationship with AID. Their actiy- 
ities and ours in a large measure impinge on 
one another in the area which has been 
and still is, from the point of view of dol- 
lars involved, the most important business 
of the Bank. I refer, of course, to our long- 
term project lending. Let me start out by 
saying that the Executive order of the Pres- 
ident setting up the AID organization pro- 
vided for a Development Loan Committee, 
the Chairman of which is the AID Adminis- 
trator and on which I have the honor to 
serve, along with the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury for International Affairs, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, and the Deputy Administrator of the 
AID. In addition to this Committee, there 
will continue to be a liaison mechanism 
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which I confidently expect will insure that 
conflicts between the Bank’s and the new 
organization’s lending policy will not arise. 
I rely for my confidence not only in the in- 
herent logic of such an approach, but also 
upon the fact that I know we have excel- 
lent working relationships with the senior 
as well as the staff people in AID. 

Obviously, project loans made by the 
Bank must be counted in the tally of de- 
elopment lending and aid; and it is neces- 
sary that the prospects of Bank loan au- 
thorizations be considered in setting levels 
for AID commitments. These two sources, 
together with a number of others are ele- 
ments of a country program. It is impor- 
tant, then, that in developing such pro- 
grams there be early and continuous con- 
sultation with the Bank on what may rea- 
sonably be considered within our range of 
lending operations. This means that dollar 
exchange requirements for the more eco- 
nomically productive investments, in coun- 
tries which have adequate repayment capac- 
ity, should be initially thought of as a pos- 
sible subject for Bank consideration. In 
this way, the Bank's resources may sensibly 
be woven into many country programs, 

Indeed, maximum use of all U.S. Govern- 
ment (and free world) financial resources 
that is to say, AID should neither make 
ing loans that could be made by the Bank; 
that is to say, AID should neither make 
“hard” loans which the Bank was willing to 
make, nor authorize on "soft" terms trans- 
actions that could be financed on normal 
terms. On any other basis, AID loses its 
chief raison d'etre. Conversely, if the Bank 
were to make loans moved primarily by an 
aid philosophy rather than to facilitate ex- 
ports and imports" of the United States and 
“for specific purposes,” then the Bank loses 
its character and strength. 

In conclusion I would like to revert, gen- 
tlemen, to the importance of U.S. export 
trade, not only to our domestic economy 
but to the balance-of- payments posi- 
tion of our country. As the leading power 
in the free world, not only does our self- 
interest dictate, but we have a moral obliga- 
tion, as well, to make every effort to pro- 

vide for long-term loans and even grants, 
where necessary, to the less-developed coun- 
tries. For our own protection we need to 
maintain troops and bases at key points 
throughout the world. These things can 
only be done if our balance-of-payments 
situation is improved. You are not the ex- 
porters, but you are the counselors of your 
customers, and, if you'll permit me to say 
so, I believe that you have an obligation to 
do whatever lies in your power to encourage 
and stimulate the export business of our 
country. 

Now, gentlemen, I have endeavored to give 
you in capsule form some of the highlights 
of the [calendar] year 1961 at Eximbank, 
a summary of the Bank's new programs, and 
also what I confidently expect will be the 
basis on which the Bank will operate in 
Telation to the new AID agency. If there 
are questions, I shall be happy to endeavor 
to answer them, and I thank you again for 
the privilege of meeting with you today. 


Citizens Back Anti-Red Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of Monday, February 26, 1962: 
CITIZENS Back ANTI-RED STAND 


Americans are not easily hoodwinked by 
the prolific blandishments or the saber- 
rattling threats of communism. They under- 
stand that a sound economy and a strong 
military are essential to ward off envelop- 
ment by the Reds. 

These facts were emphasized in a poll 
among residents of 15 California and Dlinois 
communities served by Copley daily news- 
papers. Results of the study make up a 
package of unassailable evidence that the 
great majority of Americans think positively. 

They may differ sharply in their views, but 
what they believe, say, and endorse, stem 
from their own thinking. This is a privilege 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The op- 
posite, of course, is communism, which is 
found on brainwashing in which the 
individual becomes a robot of the state. 

The great majority opinion in the poll in- 
dicated Americans have the courage and de- 
sire to support strong stands on such issues 
as Berlin, southeast Asia, Formosa, or other 
areas plagued by Communist threats. We 
should fight in those areas, most of the in- 
terviewees said, in the event that is our final 
means of preventing Communist takeovers. 

A depth of understanding and alertness 
about domestic issues on the part of the 
American public also was indicated by the 
poll. The overwhelming majority said in- 
creased inflation was dangerous to the Na- 
tion’s economy. Fifty percent suggested 
that cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment to stabilize wages and prices would be 
the most effective inflation curb, a thought 
that New Frontier economists would do well 
to ponder, 

The widest diversification of answers was 
noted in opinions about the Nation's great- 
est needs. They varied from “more religion, 
greater spiritual values, and higher moral 
standards“ to “more conservative govern- 
ment with fewer controls and less socialism.” 

There was one particularly succinct com- 
ment from a businessman in response to 
this section of the questionnaire. “It’s 
high time the Insidious communistic cancer 
was controlled from within. They are nib- 
bling at our freedom like a horde of ter- 
mites.” 

No single American would agree with 
every opinion or the majority thinking on 
every question in the poll. But the fact 
that the Interviewees had a knowledge— 
and an opinion—about complex national and 
international problems was reassuring. 

If the administration is looking for cues 
as to how the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can public feels about communism it should 
study such polls as that conducted by the 
Copley newspapers. They prove Americans 
want and are ready to back up a tough stand 
against communism at home and abroad. 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, a certified copy of a reso- 
lution recently adopted by the govern- 
ing body of the borough of Sayreville, 
Middlesex County, N.J., in reference to 
Lt. Col. John H, Glenn’s flight around 
the earth. 
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The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION re Lr. Cot. JOHN H. GLENN 


as Lt. Col. John H. Glenn became 
America's first astronaut by orbiting the 
earth three times on February 20, 1962, mak- 
Pa the round trip each time in 90 minutes; 


Whereas this feat ushers in a new era in 
ce exploration; and 
Whereas Lieutenant Colonel Glenn has 
Called forth the respect and admiration of 
© entire world: Now, therefore, be it and 
it is hereby 
Resolved— 
1. That the mayor and council of the 
Li ugh of Sayreville, N.J., hereby extend to 
Sutenant Colonel Glenn and to all those 
Who made his remarkable feat possible, sin- 
congratulations and best wishes for 
Many more similar accomplishments which 
may eventually unlock the deepest and 
ly impenetrable mysteries of the 
Universe, 
or That certified copies of this resolution 
tted forthwith to President John F. 
Kennedy, the U.S, Senate and House of Rep- 
Tepresentatives, and to Lt. Col. John H. Glenn 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Jon M. Krersr. 
Approved: 
Harotp H. Boru, Mayor. 


Want $8 Billion for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' ‘Thursday, March 1, 1962 


to GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
10 City, Pa., Derrick of February 26, 
62, “Want $8 Billion for 
Schools.” 

The editorial follows: 

th Want $8 BILLION FOR SCHOOLS 

e 


American Association of School Ad- 
— meeting in Atlantic City last 
k. came through with a p for 
total ald to education that is fantastic, 
Say the least. 
cane administrators approved a resolution 
tb g that the Federal Government pump 
the Ullon—that's right, $8 billion—more into 
Public schools each year. 
as Massive amount is 10 times as much 
that requested by President Kennedy 
ud tel in his current proposal for Federal 
of to education, which calls for expenditure 
It 22.8 billion spread over a 3-year period, 
m mont equals the total annual payments 
interest on the public debt. It is ap- 
ann tely two-thirds as much as the total 
ual civilian payroll of Government. 
Tea; ver, the school administrators are 
lived to make their bid for massive Fed- 
lobb Rid the basis for their legislative and 
for ying platform. They're going to pressure 
the their proposal which is far and away 
ton gest program of Federal aid to educa- 
ever suggested. 
rece a Proposal certainly should get a cold 
to pti 


ah On from legislators who seem ready 
is punt aside the President's program, which 
amatremely modest by comparison, for the 
ple reason that the crisis on which Fed- 
tung, 1d Proponents base their pleas for 
is dimicult to find. 

ne instance, the President says that a 
stru of 600,000 classrooms must be con- 
ted during the decade to meet the pub- 
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lic school needs. He infers that the need 
can only be met through Federal aid. 

The record clearly shows, however, that 
States and local communities are doing the 
job and doing it well. Only last week, a 
compilation of figures for the 1960-61 school 
year showed that new records were set with 
construction of over 72,000 elementary and 
secondary classrooms and the sale of over 
$2.4 billion of new issues of schoo] bonds for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

It's easy to see that at this rate of con- 
struction and expenditure, the classroom 
need projected by the President for the dec- 
ade not only will be met, but will be ex- 
ceeded. The crisis fades in the light of the 
fine job being done by States and local com- 
munities in meeting the problems of educa- 
tion. 

And, of utmost importance, the job is be- 
ing done without Federal aid and without 
the risk of giving over control of the schools 
to a Washington bureaucracy. 


The Influence of Economic Theory on 
Current Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, Robert Lekachman, a brilliant pro- 
fessor of economics at Barnard College, 
and author, has discussed President 
Kennedy’s economic message to Con- 
gress, in the February 5, 1962, issue of 
the New Leader. I am sure that my 
colleagues will benefit from Professor 
Lekachman’s comments on the sound- 
ness of the President's proposals for 
dealing with recessions. I include the 
article under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

KENNEDY'S BLUEPRINT FOR PROSPERITY 

(By Robert Lekachman) 

Few things that Lord Keynes wrote have 
been more quoted than the ringing affirma- 
tion of the intellectual's faith which is the 
very last paragraph of his most influential 
book, “The General Theory of Employment 
Interest and Money.” The passage can bear 
still another citation: 

„ © The ideas of economists and poll- 
tical philosophers, both when they are right 
and when they are wrong, are more powerful 
than is commonly understood. Indeed the 
world is ruled by little else. * * * I am sure 
that the power of vested interests is vastly 
exaggerated compared with the gradual en- 
croachment of ideas. Not, indeed, immedi- 
ately, but after a certain interval; for in 
the field of economic and political philosophy 
there are not many who are influenced by 
new theories after they are 25 or 30 years 
of age, so that the ideas which civil servants 
and politicians and even agitators apply to 
current events are not likely to be the 
newest.” 

The passage inevitably springs to mind 
because the President's Economic Message 
has just unveiled a three-part program ad- 
dressed to the mitigation of recession and 
the encouragement of rapid recovery. All 
three mensures are logical applications of 
the notions Keynes and his American dis- 
ciples discussed during the 1930's under the 
heading of compensatory finance. 

Recently, economists have seemed to as- 
sume in absent-minded fashion that these 
principles have found their way into the 


-of Keynesian economics. 
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hearts of our political masters. But I think 
the happy belief that eyen politicians com- 
prehend the desirability of running sur- 
pluses when the economy booms and invit- 
ing deficits when economic activity is slack 
is based largely on a coincidence between 
legislation Congress has passed for assorted 
reasons and the policy objectives economists 
have come to approve, 

The 50-odd introductory texts in economics 
which jostle for the privilege and the profit 
of instructing collegiate youth usually em- 
phasize a set of institutional arrangements, 
generally labeled “automattic stabilizer,” 
which set off the bad old days of Hoover 
from the bright new times of Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy. These 
stabilizers, symmetrical as well as automatic, 
check income contractions during recessions 
and retard inflationary income expansions 
during booms. The most important of the 
stabilizers are personal income taxes, unem- 
ployment compensation and agricultural 
subsidies. 

The salesman whose commissions shrink 
from $15,000 to $10,000 suffers a true income 
loss that is smaller than $5,000 by the 
amount which would have been paid in tax 
if his Income had remained at $15,000. Sim- 
ilarly, if a man who loses his job can collect 
35 percent of his normal paycheck in the 
shape of unemployment compensation, his 
personal income drops 65 percent instead of 
100 percent, and in all probability personal 
spending contracts by a still smaller per- 
centage. And the same obtains in the case 
of the farmer and agricultural subsidies. 

Although there is no question that these 
three stabilizers have had a valuable damp- 
ening impact upon the swings of the busi- 
ness cycle, it is equally plain that Congress 
did not adopt any of them out of a compre- 
hension, much less reverence, of the verities 
We failed to 
achieve a really progressive personal income- 
tax structure until the exigencies of arma- 
ment expenditures during War War II and 
the Korean conflict compelled us to raise 
large tax revenues. The plaints of the farm- 
ers won them the manna of parity pay- 
ments, a tribute partly to political reality 
and partly to the rural myths which persist 
in urban America. Our still inadequate sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation was 
primarily a response to obvious social need. 

The point is currently relevant because 
It helps to explain the coolness which has 
greeted the President's commonsense rein- 
forcements of these automatic stabilizers. 
Let us consider each of the Kennedy recom- 
mendations in turn, starting with the 
simplest: 

Extension of unemployment benefit perl- 
ods from the current maximum of 26 weeks 
to a new maximum of 39 weeks. 

The extension is to occur only after two 
conditions are fulfilled: First, insured unem- 
ployment must reach 6 percent; second, the 
number of individuals who exhaust their 
benefits over a 3-month period must reach 
1 percent of covered employment. The 
President proposes to finance the program 
by extending present payroll taxes on the 
first $3,000 of wage income to $4,800. The 
only serious objection to this fiscally prudent 
improvement is likely to come from the 
jealous guardians of congressional power 
who prefer the drama of ad hoc extension 
during each recession, and from those 
chronic pessimists about human behavior 
who suspect most of their fellow citizens of 
laziness. 

Authority to reduce taxes promptly during 
recessions. 

The fustification for this step is extremely 
obvious. A reduction of 5 percentage points 
in the rates applicable to personal income— 
the maximum sought by the Chief Execu- 
tive—will diminish tax collections by $5 bil- 
lion within 6 months. These $5 billion wiil 
be extra income to the recipients of the 
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windfall and the greater part will be spent, 
with stimulating effects on the economy, 
on merchandise, and services. 

A small tax reduction early in a recession 
may have a larger impact than a more sub- 
stantial reduction made after the economy 
is in a severe slump. The corollary is a 
smaller total deficit when action is prompt 
and moderate than when it is delayed and 
massive. Moreover, if we keep our cate- 
gories straight, we can see that tax reduc- 
tion is essentially a conservative antireces- 
sion measure which expands the sphere of 
private choice. Conceivably it is recognition 
of this truth which has induced the intel- 
ligently conservative like the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development to embrace the notion. 

In anticipation of screams from Congress 
(Barry Gotpwater has already termed the 
scheme unconstitutional, and others can be 
expected to see it as an infringement on their 
domain), the President's proposal gives Con- 
gress 30 days in which to-reject a 6-month 
executive reduction. And before the Presi- 
dent can so much as extend the reduction to 
a second 6-month period, he must make a 
new formal proposal which Congress is again 
free to veto within 30 days. Rationally, it 
would be entirely desirable to grant the 
President parallel authority to raise tax rates 
during inflations, but this the President 
evidently considered too much for Congress 
to swallow. 

Authority, under carefully delimited con- 
ditions, to accelerate Federal spending on 
capital improvements by as much as $2 bil- 
lion. 

The safeguards are evident in the language 
of the Kennedy message: The President could 
initiate this program within 2 months after 
the seasonally unemployment rate 
(a) had risen in at least 3 out of 4 months 
(or in 4 out of 6 months) and (b) had risen 
to a level at least 1 percentage point higher 
than its level 4 months (or 6 months) 
earlier. 

Of the 32 billion which the President 
could then release, as much as $750 million 
might represent simply an acceleration of 
direct Federal expenditures which Con- 
gress had previously authorized. Another 
$750 million would be transmitted to the 
States as grants-in-aid. Up to $250 million 
would be available as loans to States and 


localities to enable them to pay their share 


of project costs. The remaining $250 mil- 
lion would be distributed among these three 
categories according to the Judgment of the 
President. In any event, authority to be- 
gin new projects would expire at the end of 
& year. 

The very cautious wording of this proposal 
is an effort to head off some of the usual 
criticisms of public works as antirecession 
measures: it takes too long to get them 
started; they represent wasted resources; 
they frequently achieve their maximum im- 
pact upon the economy after the recession 
has ended and a different economic policy 
is appropriate. The modest amounts sug- 
gested and the concentration upon existing 
programs go far to meet these objections. 

Forecasts are risky and revisions of the 
past are futile. Nevertheless, the President 
stands on firm ground when he declares that 
“the above criteria would have permifted 
Presidential authority to be invoked in each 
of the four postwar recessions—within 4 
months after the decline had begun.” More- 
over, it is reasonably certain that early anti- 
recession action would have produced deficits 
smaller than the $12 billion recorded dur- 
ing the last Eisenhower recession and the 
$7 billion reached during the first Kennedy 
recession. 

This does not exhaust the merits of the 
Proposals. Milder recessions are likely to 
enjoy the partnership of sounder recoveries 
and narrower fluctuations in employment, 
income and production. This would not 
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only mitigate the human hardship of un- 
employment and business failure, but the 
growth rate is likely to be higher during 
gentler cycles than during the wider swings 
of business history. 

Other equally wholesome byproducts may 
be anticipated, too. If times are more de- 
pendably good, both union and trade asso- 
ciation pressure for high tariffs is likely to 
abate. The urge to reduce hours of work 
further than technical progress or national 
need justifies would also abate; it is fed now 
by actual or potential unemployment. 

Of course, the adequacy of the Kennedy 
proposals depends upon a basically cheerful 
conception of the prospects of the American 
economy. If, as many economists believed 
in the thirties and a few hardy souls still 
believe in the sixties, the economy is always 
on the verge of stagnation, these smoothing, 
cushioning, and averaging devices will be 
insufficient. More substantial public in- 
vestment programs will be required to fill the 
gap between the level of employment the 
private economy is capable of achieving and 
the full level of employment which is desired. 

Unfortunately, the pundits grant the tax 
and public works portions of the President’s 
program little chance of passage in this Con- 
gress. No doubt part of the explanation is 
no more than the natural reluctance of any 
legislature to surrender power to any execu- 
tive. The attitude is comprehensible even if 
it is not entirely laudable. 

But even beyond this fact of political life 
lies one of those simple truths which econo- 
mists frequently have difficulty in grasping: 
the primitive belief of many Congressmen 
that a balanced budget is invariably a good 
thing, and an unbalanced budget is just as 
invariably a bad thing. The moral is pointed 
up by the circumstance that only a week or 
50 ago Walter Lippmann considered it worth 
noting that a President had at last said the 
National budget was an instrument of eco- 
nomic policy, not a test of moral character. 

In the light of all this, what shall we con- 
clude about the merits of Keynes’ insistence 
that ideas always eventually win the day? 
This much at least: It takes a generation 
to persuade intelligent businessmen and a 
literate President that intellectual coins 
which are shiny from use among economists 
can safely be recommended to the Nation. 
I may err next on the side of pessimism, but 
it also appears that another decade or two 
will be needed to induce Congress to reach 
equally sensible conclusions, It is best not 
to contemplate the grave probability that 
these majestic lags between professional and 
political opinion may lead to the adoption 
of policies which are many years out of date 
and many leagues behind the best thought 
of experts. 


Humanity and Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to participate in a symposium 
conducted by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations in Miami, Fla., 
on February 25, 1962, which dealt with 
the subject “Judaism and Survival.” 
During the course of the discussions I 
delivered a short address which I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues. 
We are all faced with the reality of this 
question of survival in a nuclear age 
and much thinking and clarification 
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must take place before we find ourselves 
on firmer ground. When we do this 
thinking and obtain this clarification 
we will be much better armed against 
disaster. 
My remarks follow: 
HUMANITY AND SURVIVAL 


The subject of our conference “Judaism 
and Survival” might just as well have been 
“Humanity and Survival.” If the holocaust 
contemplated in these discussions should 
ever occur, and we all fervently pray that 
it will not, no part of any particular group 
or segment of mankind will survive. There 
will be no dividing by professions or by oc- 
cupations or by colors or by religions. 

It is fantastic to contemplate that such a 
catastrophe might be the ultimate proof that 
we are all brothers, regardless of color, race, 
crged, or place of origin. 

No weapon of destruction ever devised by 
man ever did or ever will be able to discrimi- 
nate or segregate in attacking its victims. 

Therefore, the problem that seeks solution 
is not who shall survive but shall any sur- 
vive? 

At this point, I would like to inject into 
the discussion three brief statements, each 
by great Presidents of the United States of 
America. I quote: “There is a rank due to 
the United States among nations which will 
be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness; if we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war.“ So 
spoke George Washington in his fifth annual 
address to the U.S. Congress in Philadelphia 
on December 3, 1793. I quote again: “What 
constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty 
and independence? It is not our frowning 
battlements, our bristling seacoasts. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in us. Our defense is in the 
preservation of the spirit which prizes lib- 
erty as the heritage of all men in all lands 
everywhere. So spoke Abraham Lincoln 
in Edwardsville, III., on September 11, 1853. 

Neither of these great men foresaw the 
thermonuclear missile age that threatens 
the universe today. 

And now a last quote as follows: “We are 
amply strong for today and tomorrow, bub 
we must consider the future, too.“ That is 
what President Kennedy said on February 8, 
1962, In talking about meeting the Soviet 
threats to the security of the world, he 
pointed out that he and all of the American 
people are intent upon bringing about “total 
disarmament.” I repeat, “total disarma- 
ment.” In referring to that subject, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, The only proper course 
for our Nation was to meet our defense 
needs while working toward a disarmament 
agreement.“ I continue to quote him: “It 
would be a great error to suppose that either 
of them makes the other wrong or unneces- 
sary." 

In these three Presidential statements, we 
find a good statement of our American prin- 
ciples based upon the fundamental moral 
principles which Judaism has preached 
throughout the years. 

Even though I cannot agree, I under- 
stand the Quakers when they urge the only 
path to peace is by refusing to fight. 
prefer the Judaistic principle that embraces 
that thought but goes further and adds to 
that concept, the principle that men were 
born to be free and, if necessary, they must 
fight for that freedom, and if the goal to 
peace can be obtained only by making that 
fight, then to battle we must go. What we 
must now do is follow the paths which may 
bring us to the ultimate goal of sholom 
peace. 

The one way is to expend every possible 
effort to bring about complete and total 
disarmament. Not disarmament by the 
United States alone. Not disarmament by 
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8 and our allies alone, but disarmament 

¥ the potential aggressors together with 

Ourselves. We do not ask that the potential 

rs, who pretend that they are arming 

in defense against us, to disarm first. As 

evidence of our good faith, we say let us all 
a together. 

While. ceaselessly continuing our efforts 
toward that goal, which efforts have been 
°pposed at every turn by the Communists, we 
must follow the other path by making our- 
elves so strong that they will never dare 
to attack us. 

A part of that defense is to prepare for 
the offense which must follow any attack 
Upon us. Another part of that defense is to 
Prepare the civilian population against at- 
tack, an attack which will be directed against 

of us without regard to color or race 
or creed. 

It may be possible for someone to take a 
Map of the United States and by drawing 
eireles with a radius of 200 or 300 miles with 
ne center of the circle placed in metropol- 
tan communities and in strategic places, de- 
Uneate a place or places in the desert or in 
the hills that might be immune from attack 
Or immune from the effects of thermo- 
Nuclear blasts. If one can find stich a place 
Or places to which he can resort, he might 
z temporarily safe, No one can assure him 

Wever, that the winds will not blow some 
$ the radioactive material even to such a 
emote place. I have not tried the experiment 

t I am sure that if I did I would find 
very few places in the country that would 
Qualify tor this type of protection and I am 
fust as sure that the few that would be 
Ound, if found at all, would accommodate 
only a tiny portion of our 180 million people. 

arily the problem of civil defense is 

one for our Federal Government. Our Con- 
Stitution places the responsibility, the duty, 
Obligation in the first instance upon the 
Federal Government. The fulfillment of the 
possible without the combined 
it tion of every State, every municipal- 

y and every one of our citizens. 

b myself, I believe that attempting to 
ulld a shelter at one's home is of little value 
possibly psychologically. It has a 
Minimum of psychological value. There can 
be no assurance that the attack will come 
When you or I will be at home. The chances 
Are that if an attack should come our families 
Would be scattered, with some of us at home, 
of us at work, and our children in 
Various places, some at school, some at play, 
gp some at work. I doubt if there would 
Sufficient time between warning and at- 
tack to gather our families together in one 
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Those of us who have the funds and the 
Will to prepare such shelters at our homes 
in my opinion when the time comes, 
Teceive into them anyone, even total stran- 

» Who may be upon the street when the 
phe comes upon us. Soe much for 

the individual effort. 
public effort must necessarily con- 


Ublic or with using existing structures or 
structures primarily occupied for other 
purposes. Either all or a part of them will 
Converted to shelters, 
y own opinion is that the best of these 
Shelters will not afford the protection that 
required. No one can predict when or 
these missiles will fall and only the 
aggressor will know the type that will be 
teed. A direct hit will destroy every- 
g above and beneath the ground for 
around. Another exploded in the air 
Would contaminate everything above ground, 
®getable, animal, and human, and may even 
kep through the ground to wreak the same 
voc. The only good that can come of 
— money on shelters is the psycho- 
Cal feeling created at home among our 
le that they may be saved, and the ides 
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abroad among our enemies that we intend 
to try to survive. 

As for me personally, I would prefer to 
see the millions of dollars that our Govern- 
ment must spend for such purposes diverted 
to the prevention and cure of disease in the 
hope of having a healthier community that 
will never be subject to the dire consequence 
of blasts and fallout. In my opinion, every 
dollar of public money that is spent for pub- 
lic shelters must be spent in such a way that 
every public building or quasi-public build- 
ing can be utilized for the benefit of all who 
are close enough to gain entry. I include 
not only public and parochial schools but 
places of public worship, the churches, the 
synagogues, and the temples. This means 
the Catholic churches must be prepared to 
receive In their shelters noncommunicants. 
The Jewish synagogues must be prepared to 
receive Christians into their shelters, In 
fact, all of them must be prepared to shel- 
ter the heathen, as well as the believers, if 
the monotheistic religions of the world in- 
tend to practice their preachment that we 
are our brother's keeper. 

All these religions teach that the stranger 
in our midst must be treated as one of us. 
When disaster strikes will we turn our backs 
on these teachings and prove that we are 
no better than the wildest animals? I be- 
lieve not. 


Government by Leak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of today’s statements in the press re- 
garding President Kennedy’s forthcom- 
ing announcement on nuclear air tests, 
I feel compelled to point out that this is 
a perfect example of Government by 
‘Jeak” and reinforces my speech of Feb- 
ruary 21 concerning the President’s 
hesitancy and indecisiveness on this 
question, 

I am sure the leaders of both parties 
in the Congress would be interested in 
knowing of President Kennedy’s think- 
ing on this vital issue. As a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee I 
am particularly concerned since we have 
to appropriate the money for these proj- 
ects. I cannot understand why the 
President feels it necessary to “leak” in- 
formation to the New York Times, in a 
sense asking them what they think he 
should do. f° 

I know that the majority of the Mem- 


bers of Congress on both sides of the 


aisle know what we should do and all 
feel affronted that the President does 
not see fit to be frank and open, even 
with members of his own party, on his 
final decision. The reasons for my con- 
victions as to the thoughts of my col- 
leagues are best illustrated in a letter 
from Senator THOMAS J. Dopp dated 
August 9, 1961, to all of his colleagues in 
the Senate. I wish to include the letter 
at this point, all call special attention his 
remarks concerning President Eisen- 
hower to which I referred in my speech 
of February 21. 
The letter follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
August 9, 1961. 

Dran Senator: Enclosed you will find a 
resolution, urging the immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear testing, which I plan to in- 
troduce at an early date. 

As you know, we have observed a volun- 
tary moratorium on nuclear tests for almost 
3 years now, without any assurance that the 
Kremlin has been observing a reciprocal 
moratorium. In view of the fact that the 
Soviets have violated more than 1,000 
treaties and agreements, there is, to put it 
mildly, a grave chance that they have not 
observed their side of the honor moratorium. 

As you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and many of the 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who have access to all the infor- 
mation, have repeatedly urged the early 
resumption of nuclear weapons testing, 

I would also like to point out that there 
exists no commitments, unilateral or other- 
wise, which would prevent us from resuming 
tests forthwith. President Eisenhower in- 
formed the world on December 29, 1959, that, 
because of the lack of progress at the Geneya 
Test Ban Conference, we would not further 
renew or extend the moratorium but would 
reserve the right to resume nuclear testing, 
with due notice to the international com- 
munity. 

I believe that this resolution reflects the 
attitude of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people and the great majority in Con- 
gress. I also believe that it could only be 
helpful in the present situation if the Sen- 
ate passed such a “sense” resolution. 

By its nature, this resolution should be 
introduced with broad bipartisan backing. 
I am therefore inviting members of both 
parties to join me in sponsoring the measure. 

If you wish to be listed as a cosponsor, 
would you kindly advise Miss Jean Wegner 
in my office? 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J, Dopp. 


President’s Tax Proposal Discourages 
American Investment Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column written by Donald I. 
Rogers for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, February 25, 1962, points out the 
inconsistencies of the President’s tax 
proposals. In one field, taxing foreign 
investments, the administration’s pro- 
posals actually will discourage invest- 
ments abroad by American companies 
while, at the same time, the adminis- 
tration is pleading with private Amer- 
ican industry to invest in foreign 
companies: 

INVESTING ABROAD— HAZARDOUS ENOUGH 

WITHOUT TOUGHER TAXES 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted its final approval of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal for a 20-percent withholding 
tax on dividends and some kinds of interest 
(as on mutual savings banks deposits) by 
& 15-to-10 vote, clearing the way for con- 
sideration of the Treasury's proposal that 
there be punitive taxation on American in- 
vestments abroad to discourage further for- 
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eign investment on the basis that this con- 
tributes a drain on dollars and gold, 

Aside from the fact that the Treasury's 
premise is incorrect, for statistics show that 
the investments of American corporations in 
foreign lands bring more dollars back to the 
United States than they send out, it would 
seem, in light of most recent developments, 
that the legislators might take another long 
look at foreign investments. 

Perhaps they'll find that such investors 
stand in greater need of tax relief than tax 
increases. 

Within the week, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., an American corporation 
owned by thousands of wage-earning, tax- 
paying middle-class Americans who have 
purchased its securities, lost an $8 million 
subsidiary in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
in Brazil because it was seized by the State 
under orders of left-wing Governor Leonel 
Brizola, a brother-in-law of Brazilian Presi- 
dent Joao Guolart. 

There is no recompense. There can be no 
tax writeoff. 

The Brazilians moved swiftly and irrevoca- 
aN and pounced, pantherlike, on the assets 

of the American-owned company. There was 
a simple announcement. 

Published in the official state newspaper (a 
local Pravada printed in Portugese) it said 
that the American firm's 30-year franchise 
had been canceled and that takeover of the 
company had been ordered to assure its 
continued operation. The implication was 
that if seizure hadn't been effected, phone 
service would have come to a halt, a ridicu- 
lous premise, though accepted by the locals, 

The U.S. State Department has been asked 
by ITT to persuade Brazil to respect the 
action, but to date nothing has happened. 

This seizure, or nationalization, of the 
telephone company followed a familiar pro- 
cedure Governor Brizola had tried unsuccess- 
fully to form his own telephone company 
and having failed to do so, then refused to 
grant a modest rate increase to National 
Telephone, the ITT subsidiary, so service 
could be improved. Then, when service 
wasn't good enough to meet Governor 
Brizola’s standards, he nationalized the 
company. 

End of ITT in Rio Grande do Sul. 

Now, back to Washington. It is the 
Treasury's position that American industry 
has a special incentive to invest abroad 
because of higher rewards. 

Can this experience in Brazil be called 
incentive? 

International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has never been compensated, nor has any- 
one else who was so affected by Fidel Castro's 
seizure of the ITT subsidiaries in Cuba. 


To be more practical than the Treasury 


has been in this matter, it must be realized 
that there doesn't exist in law a remedy for 
adequate tax writeoffs to compensate Ameri- 
can property owners whose properties are 
seized by foreign governments. 

True, our Government may take steps to 
try to get some form of compensation. But 
there has never yet been an effort to insure 
prompt, adequate, and effective compensa- 
tion, Meanwhile, an effort is being made 
by the U.S. Government to impose punitive 
taxes on those Americans who do invest 
abroad, 

This is a bit inconsistent, for the U.S. 
Government has made commitments since 
last year of $338 million to Brazil under 
President Kennedy’s alliance-for-progress 
program, and in preparation is an addi- 
tional loan for Brazil of 6400 million from 
the American Government. 

It is therefore all right, it seems, to lend 
money to Brazil, or any other foreign na- 
tion, but it would be improper to ask Brazil 
or any other foreign nation to guarantee 
the investments by private Americans. 

Isn’t this Nation supposed to be the citadel 
of private enterprise, which means, essen- 
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tially, private Investment? Are we ashamed 
to project this image to other less-developed 
nations? Perhaps, in the vast Santa Claus 
indulgence of the past 15 years, this is the 
one thing we have overlooked. 

Certainly the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Department 
should consider this aspect of foreign in- 
vestment when sitting down to write new 
tax legislation. 


Washington’s Birthday Address by 
Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a speech by Maj. Gen. 
D. W. McGowan, Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, which he delivered on 
February 22 to the Washington Light 
Infantry Division of the South Carolina 
National Guard in Charleston. 

This speech was made in honor of the 
birth date of President George Wash- 
ington, the father of our country, and 
also in honor of the birthday of his 
distant cousin, Col. William Wash- 
ington, the godfather of the Washing- 
ton Light Infantry. 

This significant role of the Southern 
Colonies in the American Revolution is 
one which is not well enough known in 
light of its vast importance toward ob- 
taining our early freedom. The major 
general explains this unsuccessful at- 
tempt by the British to divide the 
Colonies by gaining firm control of the 
South accurately and informingly. 

Because I am sure this speech will en- 
lighten many people about the military 
traditions of organizations which have 
fought to protect our great Nation since 
its early colonial days, I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks BY May. GEN. D. W. McGowan, 
Curer, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, BEFORE 
TRE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY, CHARLES- 
TON, S.C., FEBRUARY 22, 1962 
It is a pleasure for me to be here tonight 

among brothers-in-arms of the South 

Carolina National Guard. My pleasure is 

twofold, since I feel a sense of real kinship 

with the Washington Light Infantry. Your 
unit represents the State of South Carolina 
in the Centennial Legion, just as my old 
unit—troop B of the 102d Cavalry (the 
cre Troop)—is the New Jersey member of 

tion composed of the ancient 
sata units of the Thirteen Original 

Colonies. Together they perpetuate the mili- 

tary traditions of organizations which have 

fought to protect our Nation since earliest 

8 days, just as the Essex Troop and the 

m Light Infantry trained together 

Hi World War II combat at Fort Jackson. It 

is a kinship we all greatly value. 

In meeting here on this particular date, we 
do honor to not one Washington, but to 
two: The man whose birth date it is, the 
Father of our Country, and his distant 
cousin, Col. William Washington, the god- 
father of your organization. 
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In a larger sense, we honor here today the 
spirit of American liberty which was born of 
our great Revolution, for just as both Wash- 
ingtons embodied that spirit which gave 
birth to our liberty, so our National Guard 
units have fought in every war to preserve it. 

The role of the Southern Colonies in our 
Revolution is one which is not well enough 
known nor appreciated, in my opinion, but 
it was one of vast significance to the eventual 
outcome at Yorktown. The British plan to 
divide the Colonies by gaining firm control 
of the South, and then to concentrate their 
efforts against the North, had not reckoned 
on the unconquerable spirit of South Caro- 
linians. There were Royalists to contend 
with in these parts, to be sure, but there 
were also the frontier riflemen and the free 
yeomanry, crack shots, who didn't mind tak- 
ing on the Redcoats, whatever the circum- 
stances. 

The British, in their attack on the South 
in June of 1776 by an army of 3,000 well- 
trained troops and a fleet of 11 men-of-war 
confidently expected to capture Charleston 
by assault. 

It was during the cannonade of Fort 
Moultrie that the memory of Sergeant Jasper 
became forever enshrined in the hearts of 
loyal Carolinians. You will recall that it was 
at a crucial moment in the 10-hour battle 
when the flagstaff was shot away and fell 
outside of the fort; whereupon Sergeant 
Jasper Jumped outside the ramparts, tore the 
palmetto flag of South Carolina from the 
broken staff and, surviving a storm of shot 
and shell, planted it on the palmetto log 
walls of the fort attached to a rammer staff. 

So shaken were the British by their defeat 
that day, that it was nearly 3 years before 
they again turned their attention to the 
South. 

With the capture of Charleston in 1780, 
however, the British believed they could at 
long last secure a stranglehold on the South, 
and their cavalry under the hated Tarleton 
ravished the countryside. But they soon 
found themselves faced with a new kind of 
warfare—guerrilla cavalry tactics, 

The southern irregular cavalry lacked & 
central organization, but their hit-and-run 
raids hurt the enemy badly. 

Led by the immortal Pickens, Sumter, and 
Marion, rebel raiders drifted out of thelr 
hideouts in the swamps to strike isolated 
outposts, gobble up supply trains, and wreck 
British formations, sapping and neutralizing 
superior enemy strength by pinning down 
hundreds of thelr regular troops. 

And one by one, patriot forces snapped 
up the series of British posts which Corn- 
Wallis had so carefully established to main- 
tain his hold on the Carolinas and Georgia 

Slowly the tides of the war began to turn. 
At Kings Mountain the Tories suffered ® 
humillating defeat at the hands of an in- 
ferior force of backwoods riflemen under 
Sevier and Shelby, with the total loss of 
their troops by death or capture. 

Although Gen. Nathaniel Greene, who 
took command late in 1780, never got the 
credit he deserved, it was he, through his 
strategic marches and his skillful use 
continentals and militiamen, who kept the 
war going here in the South and preven 
the British from cutting the country In two 

At the Cowpens, Morgan so skillfully de- 
ployed his Continental regulars and militia. 
and sO maneuvered them in the fight, that 
he nearly wiped out Tarleton’s entire force. 
It was during this battle that Col. William 
Washington. engaged Tarleton in flerce per- 
sonal combat, and nearly annihilated his 
defeated force in its headlong rout. The 
subsequent strategic withdrawal of Greene 
north over the Dan River into Virginia was 
an epic, 

Even Greene's later defeat at Guilford 
Courthouse in March forced the British 
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under Cornwallis to withdraw to Wilmington, 
aud subsequently into Virginia, 
baras blow to the British came at the 
a tle of Eutaw Springs. Though not a 
wers cut patriot victory, the British forces 
iets 80 weakened by their losses that they 
all er again engaged in a major battle. For 
Practical purposes, the war in the South 
as won. 

When the Washington Light Infantry 
Was organized in 1807, it determined to 
In forward the tradition’ of the War of 
Sau pendenee and the exploits of these 
by hes Carolina militiamen, and specifically 
hen noring the memory of that great soldier 
lam Of the victory at Cowpens—Col, Wil- 

Washington. 

In 1824, the company with other historic 
bared in the States took part in a great pa- 

‘Otic celebration which was to have a very 
2 significance for all guardsmen. 

BNated for the occasion as the “Fusilier 
Francaise,” the Washington Light Infantry 
Pig as a special guard of honor to escort 

aging Marquis de Lafayette into 
Charleston on that French nobleman's tri- 
Biphant and nostalgic return to the United 
t tes. It was in New York City that the 
ore Ith Regiment also served as a guard 
honor to Lafayette, and for the occasion 
Lat itself National Guard“ in honor of 
ayette's Garde Nationale,” which he had 
to ed in France. From this triumphal 
Mal and from this adoption of the name, 
e ot the States armed forces today bear the 
National Guard. 
the Mexican War of 1847, the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry formed the nucleus of 
Pany A, of the Charleston Volunteers, 
took part in General Scott’s brilliant 
campaign from Veracruz through Con- 
as, Churubusco, Chapultepec, and the 
on de Belen leading to the fall of Mexico 


During the Civil War, the unit provided 
three companies; one serving under the im- 
Wade Hampton, the other two as 
of the 25th (Eutaw) Regiment, South 
carolina Infantry. Of the original 414 of- 
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and men from the original company,. 


hee than a fourth were killed in the great 
ttles of that war, 

Serving on the Mexican border in 1916 as 
Company B. 2d South Carolina Infantry, 
the unit became Company B, 118th Infantry 
= World War I, part of the 30th Division. 
$ Was this division with the 27th of New 

Ork that cracked the Hindenberg line in 

ders signaling the beginning of the end 
of World War I. 

Entering World War II. Company B. 118th 
Infantry took part with the 30th Division in 
the climactic battle to halt Von Runstedt's 
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drive on Mortain where he hoped to 

cut of Patton's armored columns fighting 

lr way south from the Normandy beach- 
head into Brittany. 

In subsequent combat, this National 
Guard division, Old Hickory, was to become 
known as “the workhorse of the western 
front.” ‘Thus, it is a proud heritage that the 

Ashington Light Infantry carries forward 
è tradition born at Lexington and Concord 

more specifically, here in South Carolina 
&t the Cowpens, at Kings Mountain, at Cam- 
den, at Guilford Courthouse, and at Eutaw 
Springs, 

And now to conclude by returning to our 
first President, whose birthday we celebrate, 
— in his day of the Virginia Regi- 

nt. 


Character was that quality which distin- 
Eulshed George Washington probably not a 
Military genius, he was, indeed, a great mili- 
tary leader, and a great President. 

It was the force of his high character and 

Strength of his personality that held to- 
Bother the tattered remnants of his Con- 
tienten Army through the unspeakable 
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hardships of the winters at Morristown and 
Valley Forge. He knew defeat first at Long 
Island, again at Harlem Heights and at 
White Plains, Retreating with his dwindling 
forces across the Jerseys, Washington took 
refuge behind the Delaware River, opposite 
Trenton. For the decisive attack on the 
Hessians in Trenton—his own daring idea— 
three separate columns were detailed to cross 
the ice-filled Delaware. Only two columns 
made it—one of them accomplished nothing. 
Only the column which he personally led 
was to claim the victory—a victory that 
marked the turning point of the Revolu- 
tion, Surely there is exemplified the im- 
ponderables of great military leadership. 

The following story concerning our great 
President, I recounted at Savannah, Ga., just 
2 years ago today to the Exchange Club: 

Washington's insistence that the Civil 
Government be ever paramount, and that 
indeed he himself was but the servant of 
the Continental Congress, is supported by 
two incidents at the close of the war, which 
I will briefly describe. 

The last wartime winter of 1782-83 was 
an unusually severe one. The fighting had 
long ceased. Although Washington thought 
the Army generally “was better organized, 
disciplined, and clothed" than ever before, 
serious trouble threatened in the resentment 
against its continued neglect by the Conti- 
nental Congress. Washington warned a 
Delegate at Philadelphia, The temper of the 
Army is much soured and has become more 
irritable than at any period since the com- 
mencement of the war.” 

An anonymous address attacked the “cold- 
ness and severity” of the Congress toward 
the officers’ financial distress and urged 
them, should the Congress ignore a “last 
remonstrance," to desert the country during 
the war, or in event of peace, to refuse to 
lay down arms until redressed. 

Upon reading the anonymous circular, 
Washington instantly ordered a meeting of 
officers for the 15th of May 1783 and decided 
that he himself, must attend and address 
the meeting. 

Maj. Samuel Shaw of the Artillery was 
among the officers present at the meeting. 
and gives an account of it in these words: 

“Washington opened the meeting by apol- 
ogizing for his appearance there, but said 
that the diligence used in circulating the 
anonymous pieces rendered it necessary that 
he should give the sentiments to the Army 
on the nature and tendency of them.” 

The anonymous addresses, said Washing- 
ton, were directed more to “the feelings and 
passions than to the reason and judgment 
of the Army,” and he bitterly denounced the 
courses proposed by the papers to the officers. 

After speaking of his own and of the offi- 
cers’ responsibilities for the Government, he 
then read a letter from Joseph Jones, the 


Virginia Delegate to Congress, which acted 


as testimony of the good disposition in Con- 
gress toward the Army. 

Major Shaw further writes: 

„One circumstance in reading this letter 
must not be omitted. Washington, after 
reading the first paragraph, made a short 
pause, took out his spectacles, and begged 
the indulgence of his audience, while he 
put them on, observing at the same time that 
he had grown gray in their service and now 
found himself growing blind. This appeal 
forced its way into the heart and moistened 
every eye. The general, having finished, took 
leave of the assembly.” 

Washington received a vote of thanks, and 
the officers expressed their confidence in Con- 
gress, repudiating the proposal of the anon- 
ymous addresses and quietly adjourned. 

Instead of open revolt, by his unaffected 
and natural appeal, Washington had thus 
brought about formal expression by the offi- 
cers corps of its confidence in the Conti- 
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nental Congress, the elected representatives 
of the people. 

The second incident involves Washington’s 
last official act as Commander in Chief of the 
Continental Forces. 

The war was over. It was December of 
that same year, 1783. Savannah had been 
evacuated in July of the previous year. 
Washington had decided to return to civil 
life, with as little fanfare as possible, not 
only because this was the nature of that 
great man, but also because he felt that the 
enormous esteem in which he was held was 
potentially dangerous for the Nation. But 
the public would not have it so. 

Congress was meeting at the same time in 
the State House at Annapolis, and Washing- 
ton determined to deliver his resignation to 
that body in person. And so, after bidding 
his officers a moving farewell on December 4, 
at Fraunces’ Tavern in New York, he set out 
on his long journey south. In the three cities 
through which he passed—Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore—he was joyously 
received with townwide celebrations. It was 
the same when he arrived in Annapolis. At 
his journey's end, he was an even greater 
hero than before. 

In contrast, the Continental Congress was 
virtually without prestige. Added to a total 
indifference on the part of most citizens was 
the fact that many States had even neglected 
to send any delegation—The people had 
virtually forgotten that a national body 
existed. 

But for Washington—hero though he 
was—this was the Congress and he was its 
servant. Why else had he fought? 

On December 20, in Annapolis, Washington 
sent a letter to Congress, asking permission 
to resign and requesting the manner of do- 
ing so. The Committee informed him that 
the Congress wished him to deliver the resig- 
nation in person at noon of the 23d. The 
reply went on to set forth the following 
specifications: 

1. He was to be accompanied by his 
two aides, but, while Washington was to 
be shown a seat, his aid’s were to remain 
standing, 

2. The President of the Congress would 
tell him when he might speak. 

3. At the close of his address he should 
return his commission to the President and 
hear the President's reply. 

4. That the Members of the Congress 
would remain seated and would keep their 
hats on. They were not to rise nor to 
uncover to General Washington. When, 
however, General Washington had become 
Mr. Washington, then the Congresmen were 
to rise and lift their hats. 

5. After the ceremony, Washington was to 
bow to the Congress, but the Members were 
not to bow in return. They were to maintain 
their superiority to Washington, whether 
he were soldier or citizen. 

And so it was. He arrived at noon on the 
23d accompanied by his two aides, and took 
the seat assigned to him. After receiving 
the President's permission to speak, he read 
his brief address. At its end he “drew out 
from his bosom” his commission and placed 
the document in the President’s hands. At 
every point, he conformed to the rules of 
the Congress. When the ceremony was 
ended, Congress rose and uncovered as a 
sign of respect to him. 

And then Washington performed his first 
act as a private citizen. He returned Con- 
gress’ mark of respect with a greater one. 

He bowed, as Congress had specified he 
should. 

This was his greatest hour. 

The horses were at the door. Fifty miles 
lay ahead—the ferry across the clear 
Potomac—the last swift gallop along the 
lane to Mount Vernon—where Martha 
awaited him. George Washington, private 
citizen—home for Christmas. 
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Naval Reservists Fine Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago I addressed 
my colleagues on the performance of the 
Air Force Reserve elements that had 
been recalled to active duty. 

It was most gratifying to me to be able 
to speak so well of them because it has 
been my privilege to provide for the 
Reserves of all services with my col- 
leagues of the subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee for Reserves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I would like 
to take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of my fellow Members in this 
House, a similarly stellar performance on 
the part of the naval reservists who were 
called to active duty. 

It is particularly gratifying to me be- 
cause the home port of one of the de- 
stroyers called to active duty, the U.S. S. 
Robinson, was formerly in my district 
in South Carolina. This ship was 
manned to a large degree by reservists 
residing in or near Charleston, S.C. 

The Navy’s Selected Reserve re- 
sponded immediately to the callup. It 
is not generally known but these naval 
reservists added a very substantial Navy 
of their own to the fleet. Forty de- 
stroyer-type antisubmarine ships 
steamed out to join the fleet and 18 
naval air squadrons with 190 naval 
antisubmarine aircraft commenced anti- 
submarine surveillance patrols at once. 

These ships and aircraft commanded 
and manned by reservists accomplished 
the transition from civil life to active 
service smoothly, quietly and without in- 
cident. 

Some of the destroyers were off the 
Dominican coast during that crisis— 
others joined hunter-killer groups and 
are operating all over the Atlantic. 

All of them moved to their stations at 
once without any postmobilization 


training. 

Rear Adm. George P. Koch, U.S. N., 
who commands one of these groups has 
written a report on the performance of 
his reserve ships. I want to read a part 
of this report to you at this time: 

Four Reserve ships that I have with me, 
the U.S.S. Miller, formerly home ported at 
Boston; the U.S.S. Robinson, formerly home 
ported at Charleston; the USS. Hunt, for- 
merly home ported at Jacksonville; and the 
U.S. S. Remey, formerly home ported at New 


York, have performed superbly in every man- 


ner, They joined the group after being re- 
called for only a period of 1 month and by 
the time we reached the eastern Atlantic 
were performing as well as the regulars. We 
are now in the rough seas north of Scotland 
and the fact that they are doing as well as 
the two regular ships I have with me cer- 
tainly speaks well for the worthwhileness of 
our Reserve training program. 

Some of the Reserve officers and men told 
me that they wondered at first if it was 
really necessary for their recall. They said 
that even though their morale was very 
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high because they were doing something 
at sea on this cruise, the above doubt was 
not competely dispelled until they visited 
Berlin and saw the wall. Most of these 
people are professional and business men 
and when they are released I am sure that 
they will spread the word widely in their 
respective communities why it is necessary 
to spend as many defense dollars as we pre- 
sently are. The visit to Berlin also had 
a tremendous effect on the West Berlin peo- 
ple. Our sailors’ blue uniforms were the 
first they had seen in large numbers for a 
long time and I have received many letters 
thanking us for showing them that the 
United States is really behind their struggle 
for freedom. The mayor of West Berlin per- 
sonally greeted the Reserves and made a 
speech to them in English in which he stated 
that he realized the hardships they were 
going through in giving up their businesses 
and leaving their homes because of the Ber- 
lin crisis and wanted to make sure that 
they knew that everyone in Germany, and 
in West Berlin in particular, was certainly 
thankful for their sacrifices.” 


Adm. George Anderson, our Chief 
of Naval Operations, upon being ques- 
tioned by the press in San Diego made 
the following statement: 

Question. There’s been a lot of discussion 
about reservists recently. One ship of re- 
servists sailed to the Pacific. Has the prog- 
ress you've made with the reservists called 
up been sufficient to the point you think 
it is justified to continue that type of Re- 
serve program? 

Answer. We have been very pleased with 
the magnificent response of our Naval Re- 
serve to the recall to active duty. It has 
justified our faith in the Reserve system, 
and I feel these officers and men have made 
a valuable contribution, as the President 
stated, in preventing hostilities. They have 
acquired a great deal of training, and we 
hope that conditions will permit them to 
be released prior to the expiration of the 
full year. We hope, also, that, if some 
individuals desire voluntarily to stay on 
active duty, we may be able to utilize their 
services. But I think that our Naval Re- 
serve and our Naval Air Reserve—and I 
know the Marines feel the same way about 
the Marine Reserve—are a fine system, and 
we contemplate no major changes. 


Such testimonials by the high com- 
mand of the operating forces reinforce 
my conviction that our Reserve programs 
have justified our supporting efforts and 
our confidence in the American tradi- 
tional “defense backup” that relies 
upon the minutemen of today—the per- 
sonnel of our Reserve Forces. 


The Giant Noneconomy Size 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. ‘Speaker, the 
Nation magazine, on December 9 of last 
year, carried an excellent article on “art- 
ful packaging” by John J. Lindsay, a re- 
porter for the Washington Post and for- 
mer Nieman fellow at Harvard, discuss- 
ing some of the amazing testimony taken 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, under the chair- 
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manship of Senator Hart of Michigan, 
into deceptive packaging and labeling 
practices on consumer items. I think 
this article deserves the attention of all 
Members of Congress, and therefore I 
have received permission to place it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Lindsay covered very ably, I be- 
lieve, the practices which are now so 
common in the packaging of food items 
and household products generally, and 
the interesting if not necessarily per- 
suasive explanations of food industry 
packaging specialists and industry 
spokesmen—or apologists—for the meth- 
ods used. Also included are excellent 
samples of the indignation expressed by 
consumers for the conditions they have 
found in the packaging of items found in 
the supermarkets. 

Mr. Lindsay, in the article, refers also 
to the idea which has been put forward 
for Federal regulation of packaging sizes 
to require standard quantities in many 
food and household items, but he con- 
cludes that this may perhaps not be 
feasible and therefore we might have to 
depend upon the industry to police itself. 

SIMPLE AMENDMENT WOULD END MUCH 
CONFUSION 

I regret that he did not include any 
reference to the solution which I sug- 
gested to the subcommittee last July, 
and which is an important provision of 
my bill, H.R. 1235, an omnibus measure 
which would close many of the existing 
loopholes in the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, our basic statute for 
consumer protection. 

Under sections 403, 502 and 602, re- 
spectively, of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, a food, drug or cosmetic item 
is considered misbranded, and therefore 


subject to seizure and removal from the 


market “unless it bears a label contain- 
ing first, the name and place of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer, packer or dis- 
tributor; and, second, an accurate state- 
ment of the quantity of the contents in 
terms of weight, measure or numerical 
count.” Subsection (F) of section 403 
further alleges misbranding unless “any 
word, statement or other information re- 
quired by or under authority of this act 
to appear on the label or labeling is not 
prominently placed thereon with such 
conspicuousness—as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or de- 
vices, in the labeling—and in such terms 
as to render it likely to be read and un- 
derstood by the ordinary individual un- 
der customary conditions of purchase 
and use.” 

Mr. Speaker, the language of the pres- 
ent law would appear to be plain 
clear and unequivocal, but unfortunate- 
ly, the courts have varied in their inter- 
pretation of what constitutes sufficient 
“conspicuousness” under this definition. 
And that is the rub. 

For I am convinced that if the re- 
quired information which appears on all 
packages can be found on the label and 
read by the consumer, most women 
exercise their inherent objections to be- 
ing cheated in their food purchases. 

My bill, H.R, 1235, which covers the 
whole range of Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act loopholes—including such things as 
factory inspection, certification of anti- 
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Dlotics, Stricter controls over barbitu- 
rates and pep pills, pretesting for safety 
or cosmetics and also of prosthetic de- 
Vices, closing of gaps in the new drug 
Ctions of the law, requiring proof of 
the of new drugs and devices, and 
Temoval of numerous special inter- 
exemptions from regulation in the 
Present law—has as one of its provisions 
following additional requirement to 
rae on to the appropriate subsec- 
A . 

feign, sections 403, 502, and 602, as 
wae Secretary of Health, Education, and 
dae ene may issue regulations which specify 
© kind, size, and location on the label or 


ti ling of statements required by this sec- 


ares additional provision would en- 
le the Food and Drug Administration 
SPecify—as it does now in the Haz- 
ardous Substances Act—the size of type 
other requirements for giving the 
tential labeling information, so that 
housewife would not need a magnify- 
Blass to determine the quantity of 
tents, Of course, she still might need 
Slide rule to determine the best buy by 
he or brand, but at least she would 
p ve the opportunity to make such com- 
utations. At present, she often cannot 
Compute the best buy because she simply 
* t read or find the tiny type in 
Sp the contents are specified on the 


F 


1 Speaker, I submit at this point, 
pry Lindsay's article from the Nation 
December 9, 1961, as follows: 
THE GIANT NONECONOMY SIZE 
(By John J. Lindsay) 
dem, of the more obscure virtues of a 
Ocratic society was revealed recently by 
zing King, publisher of a food trade maga- 
» in explaining why food manufacturers 
— the American housewife with 
der, y and labeling. Testifying 
dre the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
ttee, Mr. King said: 
a a citizen has an in- 
right to be different; and in this 
the difference is the consumer's 
On from rationality as the foundation 
er buying decisions.” 
appears, according to Mr. King, that 
are living in a “psychoeconomic era,” 
apparently means that while the 
ce of putting out a “jumbo” size of 
that may contain a third less cereal 
competitor's regular“ size may ap- 
tive to the layman [sic] * it 
It isn't deceptive because the 
gets, instead of cereal, “attractive 
and the rich experience gained 
the subject of an emotional ap- 
© to her by the merchandisers. 
of this testimony the subcommittee 
absorbing, but Senator PRI A. 
tha (Democrat, of Michigan) noted mildly 
t his colleagues were less interested in 
theory than in finding out whether the con- 
T was getting a “fair shake in the box” 
trom the food manufacturers. 
last ce the subcommittee hearings began 
siza summer—they are still in progress—a 
to ble number of housewives have trooped 
fz the witness stand to argue, by their pres- 
Alen With Mr. Krxa's theory of their in- 
nable right” to be irrational. Take for 
ple, Dorothy S. Wheeler, of Alexandria, 
Who thoughtfully brought along a few 
bles to show the Senators. She demon- 
80 ted a cake mix that was packaged in a 
ú ataliner 20 percent larger than a rival prod- 
ct, but actually contained less mix. Then 
ere was the instance of two bottles of 
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vegetable oil, equal in height. But one had 
25 percent less oil than the other because its 
“waistline” had been pinched to make for 
eye appeal. 

The “irrationalist” legions got solid sup- 
port from the articulate Mr. Marya Mannes, 
author and critic, who confessed that to her 
the modern supermarket is the “greatest ex- 
ercise in planned confuison since the bazaars 
of Samarkand.“ She told the subcommittee 
that most of us are simply too busy or too 
tired or too harassed to take a slide rule 
and an M. I. T. graduate with us to the super- 
market and figure out what we're buying.” 

And the ominous thing about it, she said, 
is that “the makers of the goods we buy 
know this. In fact they know more about 
us than we know about them. They have 
spent millions of dollars studying us, the 
consumer.” The big brothers in our society, 
she went on, are the “sellers and their brain- 
washing handmaidens, the behavioral scien- 
tists" who make the Orwellian nightmare 
seem like a refreshing dream. She estimated 
that the penny taken here and there in 
short-weight cartons and deliberate confu- 
sion of comparative prices and values is 
“greater than the staggering amount we for- 
telt to crime and corruption.” Worse still, 
she observed, a sort of Gresham’s law is at 
work in that “dishonest practices, because 
they succeed, will drive out honest practices 
because they don’t.” 

An example of how this is actually work- 
ing came up several months later during the 
hearings when Roy Zimmerman, a packager 
of private brands, conceded that in one in- 
stance his company was driven to advertise 
a quart of detergent as a “full quart—32 
ounces” because a shelf-sharing competitor's 
brand containing 22 ounces was labeled 
“giant” size. 

Here are further examples from the testl- 
mony of witnesses: 

A baby-food processor brought out a new 
jar of applesauce containing a quarter of an 
ounce less than the old. An unwitting 
mother would, if she fed her child four jars 
a day, feed the child 24 pounds less per year 
without realizing it. 

Two brands of soap pads were advertised 
at 13 cents each, but one box contained 4 
pads and the other 5. Consumers com- 
plained that the distinction was made in 
print so fine that it could not be read with- 
out a magnifying glass. 

Two brands of salt came in boxes con- 
taining identical amounts, but one box was 
an inch taller than the other. 

Among detergents were found a giant size 
containing 3 pounds 5% ounces, and a giant 
size containing 3 pounds 1% ounces. Both 
cost 77 cents each and looked the same size. 

One breakfast-food company sold 6 bis- 
cuits in a box weighing 6 ounces, then 
brought out a new box, exactly the same size, 
containing 5 biscuits and weighing 5 ounces. 
One recurring complaint by witnesses was the 
reluctance of manufacturers to tell the con- 
sumer what he is getting. Seantor Harr ex- 
plained the theme of the complaints this 
way: “Day by day, shoppers, pay more and 
more for less and less in bigger containers 
bearing smaller and smaller type.“ The Sen- 
ator knew whereof he spoke; at one stage in 
the hearings, he had to use a magnifying 
glass to read the print on a label. 

Some witnesses suggested that a uniform 
Federal packaging and labeling law is needed 
to bring coherence again to the market place; 
to drive out the inadvertent, and possibly 
deliberate, chaos in the variety of cartons 
offered that contain the same thing. 

That this is easier said than done wes 
quickly made clear. Quite apart from the 
question of Federal interference, the indus- 
try leaders are divided among themselves on 
whether packaging anarchy is harmful and 
costly to the consumer, or is actually a ben- 
eficent gesture bestowed by the industry on 
a public that is clamoring for it (In accord- 
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ance, one presumes, with King’s law or ir- 
rationality). 

When Senator Hart suggested to Louis 
Cheskin, a Chicago motivational researcher, 
that the weight of a package’s contents be 
stamped in large type on the label, Cheskin 
recoiled. “It would mutilate the psycholog- 
ical appeal of the package,” he said. And 
when Hart raised the question of establish- 
ing a uniform Federal packaging law, the 
witness feared for the American way of life. 
Cheskin said he opposed any regimenting“ 
of the packaging industry. It is only a short 
step from uniform sizes and shapes on store 
shelves to making every American dress like 
his neighbors he warned. 

Senator Hart and his colleagues were miss- 
ing the point completely, it appeared. 
“Packaging,” said Cheskin, “is the essence 
of the affluent society.” Men package them- 
selves in flashy automobiles; women with 
cosmetics and mink coats; families in fancy 
houses, Studies have shown, he went on, 
that people are more interested in packaging 
than in price. 

But then the witness started to back- 
track: of course, he said, only a stupid pack- 
ager would cheat. An inferior product beau- 
tifully wrapped, like a woman 
beautifully groomed, is not likely to get a 
second chance. So, apparently, Senator 
Harr and his colleagues were not 
the point, after all; the consumer is inter- 
ested in value. The point of the hearings, 
which Cheskin apparently missed, was that 
consumers are confused by the multiplicity 
of product sizes and inconspicuous weight- 
labeling to the point where it is no longer 
possible to judge value received in terms of 
cost. None of the witnesses were complain- 
ing about the quality of the products—the 
point of Cheskin's vulgar woman analogy. 

It was left to Edmund W. J. Faison, pres- 
ident of Visual Research, Inc., to go all the 
way. He told the subcommittee that trim- 
ming sizes rather than raising prices was 
in response to consumer demand. Consum- 
ers would rather, he said, get less than pay 
more. The easiest thing the industry could 
do is to raise prices, he said, implying that 
by cutting contents instead, the industry 
was sacrificing much in order to please the 
consumer. 

Two industry witnesses, Robert L. Andrews 
and Roy Zimmerman, packagers of private 
brands, agreed that the consumer should, of 
course, be told exactly and clearly what he 
is getting. They both opposed federally im- 
posed uniformity, however, preferring that 
the industry police its own marts. 

Howe widespread are the abuses alluded 
to by witnesses? Are they deliberate, or just 
inadvertencies growing out of the packaging 
revolution brought about by the motiva- 
tional researchers? 

In one statement preceding the 
Senator Harr proved reluctant to make 
harsh judgments. Some of the practices 
which resulted in the consumer“s plight 
Just grew up,” Harr conceded. If there is 
fraud in packaging, he said, it is not gen- 


One executive of a large grocery chain, 
who opposed Government regulation of 
packaging, said he had checked 68 items in 
one store and found only 3 in which the 
superduper, giant, or large economy size cost 
more per ounce than the smaller competing 
item. This works out to slightly more than 
4 percent of the items checked, but if the 
ratio were applied to a complete inventory 
of products in a modern supermarket, where 
a display of 6,000 items is not unusual, some 
250 items would fall under suspicion. 

One witness, Mrs. Persia Campbell, econ- 
omist at Queens College (New York City), 
and a consumer counsel to W. Averell Har- 
riman when he was Governor of New York, 
raised the disturbing possibility that rising 
food costs—among others—might be con- 
cealed by labeling and packaging changes. 
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“If we are to deal adequately with inflation, 
we must have it out in the open,” she said. 
Few insiders here expect the subcommittee 
to recommend Federal interference in the 
packaging and labeling industry. It is ex- 
„ however, that a strong recommend- 
ation will be made to the industry to put 
its own house in order—or face Federal ac- 
tion. 

Whatever else comes out of the hearings, 
the American consumer can be grateful for 
one marketing tip offered by the articulate 
Roy King. Since the whole thing is emo- 
tional, why fret about intelligent selection 
of the best buy? Buy the beans that give 
you emotional goosebumps—and never mind 
how much you are getting for your money. 


Mr, Speaker, I now submit at this 
point the text of my statement to the 
Hart subcommittee last July explaining 
not only the packaging-labeling provi- 
sion but other provisions of H.R. 1235 to 
close loopholes in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as follows: 

STATEMENT PREPARED BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, Democrat, OF MIS- 
SOURI, FoR SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE'S 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LABELING AND PACKAGING OF CONSUMER 
Propvucts, JULY 3, 1961 


I want to begin my statement by express- 
ing my thanks to Senator Hart, of Michigan, 
for serving as chairman of these excellent 
and useful hearings on packaging and label- 
ing practices affecting consumers. I feel 
these hearings represent one of the most ef- 
fective instances of consumer education we 
have had in the Congress in many years. 

Every shopper who has had to fight the 
battle of the best-buy dilemma in the stores 
and who has had the feeling that no one 
in Washington seemed to know or care 
about the problem, at least knows at this 
point that we do care and are concerned. 
The question now arises, however: What do 
we do about it? 

No purpose would be served by my going 
back over the ground you have already covy- 
ered and discussing the myriad of confusing 
sizes confronting the consumer in trying 
to buy almost any packaged food or. other 
packaged consumer product sold presumably 
by weight. Sugar, at least, still comes in 2- 
and 5-pound bags, and coffee, in 1- and 2- 
pound bags or cans, and that’s something to 
be thankful for. We can quickly compare 
price on these items, and on a few more. 

But, as your previous witnesses have 50 
ably pointed out, the careful shopper abso- 
lutely needs a slide rule and the knowledge 
of how to use it in order to divide fractions 
of ounces into so many for so much” prices, 
if she is to estimate even roughly whether 
the large economy size is a better value than 
the smaller size. Often the answer is that 
it is not a better value—that the large size 
costs disproportionately more. And this 
answer always comes as a shock, as if the 
manufacturers and retailers, after spending 
years educating the consumer to believe the 
larger size is always more economical, are 
now cashing in on that induced belief by 
deliberately turning it against the consumer 
and cheating the purchaser. For that is 
exactly what the packaging rat race seems 
to represent. 

UTOPIA, OR DECENT CONSIDERATION FOR 
THE CONSUMER? 


The solution—from the consumer's stand- 
point, certainly—would be a return to the 
traditional and recognizable weights and 
measures in net contents—pounds, half 
pounds, quarts, pints, etc., as in bread and 
milk and butter and flour and a number of 
other products. Despite what the manufac- 
turers and merchandisers profess, I have yet 
to meet any consumer who really prefers a 
13%%49-pint size to a quart or a T™e-ounce 
size to a half pound, and yet in many prod- 
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ucts that is what we are being offered, 
whether we know it or not. 

And, just as you can compare the price 
of a half gallon of ice cream to the price 
for a quart, and the quart price to that for 
a pint, it would be wonderful if most other 
products came in double and triple or quad- 
ruple sizes, too, so that the consumer could 
readily estimate the degree of economy—or 
lack of it—in buying larger sizes. 

Are we seeking utopia in asking that kind 
of consideration from the manufacturers and 
distributors? I don’t think so. I think we 
are entitled to that kind of decency and 
consideration. Moreover, I think consumers 
should take a hand in this personally and 
ask for and insist upon standardized con- 
tents and show preference for products pack- 
aged in familiar quantity designations. 

The Government, meanwhile, should move 
vigorously and effectively to enforce its newly 
upheld powers to crack down on deceptive 
packaging involving slack-filled containers 
holding an excessive amount of nothing. 


VIOLATIONS OF INTENT OF FOOD AND DRUG ACT 
IN LABELING 


Serious as it is to the consumer in trying 
to make intelligent choices in the stores, I 
am not nearly as concerned over the lack of 
uniformity of sizes which makes quantity 
versus price comparisons so mathematically 
difficult as I am over the fact that on many 
items, you just can’t read the net weight, 
and thus can't make any computations at 
all. Oh, it appears on the package all right 
if it is a food item—but just try to find it. 
To me, this is indefensible, and an outright 
violation of the spirit and intent and clear 
Poong of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 

ct. 

For instance, the law now says in section 
403 that an article of food in packaged form 
shall be considered misbranded, and there- 
fore subject to seizure and removal from the 
market unless it bears a label con- 
taining (1) the name and place of business 
of the manufacturer, packer or distributor; 
and (2) an accurate statement of the quan- 
tity of the contents in terms of weight, 
measure or numerical count“; and, in sub- 
section (F), * * if any word, statement or 
other information required by or under au- 
thority of this act to appear on the label or 
labeling is not prominently placed thereon 
with such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs, or 
devices, in the labeling) and in such terms 
as to render it likely to be read and under- 
stood by the ordinary individual under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase and use.” 

Senator Hart and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it seems to me that the intent of the 
law is indeed clear. But apparently the 
courts have varied in their interpretation of 
what constitutes sufficient conspicuousness 
of the information required on the label and, 
as a result, finding the information is often 
a case for an eagle-eyed proofreader rather 
than the ordinary individual under custo- 
mary conditions of purchase and use. 

There are going to be hearings by the FDA 
soon on the information to be required and 
how it must be displayed on labels of hazard- 
ous household substances under the law we 
passed on this subject last year. If we were 
to permit manufacturers to use the required 
warning words of “Danger” and “Caution” 
and “Causes burns" or Keep out of the reach 
of children” in the same circumspect and 
hidden manner as some of them do now on 
labels giving contents and weights on food 
packages, the hazardous-products law would 
be of little use. 

SIMPLE AMENDMENT REQUIRED TO CLOSE LOOP- 
HOLE 

Now is this something we can correct? I 
believe it is, and by a very simple amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act— 
one which adds a new sentence to the end 
of subsection (f) of section 403 as follows: 
“The Secretary (of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare) may issue regulations which specify 
the kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this 
section.” 

That is all that would be needed to bring 
the information on contents and weights out 
from behind the veil of tiny type in non- 
contrasting inks or pastel colors and let the 
consumer really read what the package is 
supposed to contain. This will not end the 
attempts at cheating in package sizes, but 
it will give the conscientious consumer who 
wants it at least a fighting chance to make 
a comparison. And perhaps then we can 
educate more consumers to read the labels 
and make the arithmetical computations; 
and if enough of us do that and get mad 
enough about the conspiracy of cruelty to 
the consumer represented by these fraction- 
alized quantities we can do something about 
it—by refusing to buy products in packages 
made up deliberately to mislead us on size 
and weight. 

The language I have just cited as neces- 
sary to strengthen the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act in regard to enforcement of the 
information requirements on food labels is 4 
paragraph out of a 41-page bill which I in- 
troduced on January 3 of this year to com- 
pletely rewrite whole sections of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and close a variety 
of loopholes, some of which have been in the 
act since It was passed originally in 1938. 

SPECIAL INTEREST EXEMPTIONS 


For instance, and just as a simple illustra- 
tion of the special interest provisions which 
still permeate the law after all of these years, 
you may be surprised to learn that soap 18 
not subject to regulation under the act as a 
cosmetic (although some special purpose 
soaps might occasionally qualify as regu- 
lated drugs under certain circumstances). 
We use soap primarily to get clean and that, 
it seems to me, is a pretty fundamental cos- 
metic use. Moreover, if you believe the soap 
advertisements, you would also suspect that 
many soap products have magic qualities to 
make us beautiful besides. But, regardless 
of all that, soap is not a cosmetic under the 
1938 act. It is certainly not a food. And it 
is usually not a drug. It is, therefore, in 
most instances, a nothing under this act—it 
is by and large, therefore, not subject to 
labeling requirements of the act. 

And if you think food packaging is con- 
fusing and misleading as to weight and size 
and contents, try—just try—to figure out the 
price per ounce or the comparative cost of 
two competing brands of soap in the stores 

We have always, since 1938, had strict laws 
covering notice of presence of artificial color- 
ing matter in foods and drugs. But not in 
ice cream, butter, or cheese. That special 
interest exemption, like soaps, has been in 
the act from the beginning. 


SERIOUS HAZARDS TO HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The illustrations I have just cited of loop- 
holes in the act involve primarily economi? 
considerations—being able to read the label 
information on slze-and weight of contents 
for purposes of comparative shopping. Much 
more important to the consumer, however, 
are the loopholes which jeopardize the 
health of the public. 

For instance, we have a strong law now 
on the pretesting of chemicals used in or on 
foodstuffs to establish their safety before 
use. Last year, we passed a law requiring 
the pretesting for safety of all color addi- 
tives, not just the coal-tar colors. Color— 
artificial color—is an important ingredient 
in most cosmetics. It is, however, the only 
ingredient in cosmetics which we require 
must be pretested for safety before market- 
ing. Hence, we have never had an effective 
safe cosmetics law. 

We have tried—consumers have tried— 
since 1938 to make the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act effective insofar as cosmetics are 
concerned—effective in preventing harmful 
beauty-aid products from reaching the 
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Market. But all we can do now—unless the 
to t ingredient is an artificial color—is 
Wait until some or many consumers are 
Urt or burned or disfigured or caused great 
or serious illness by a new cosmetic 
Product in order to take it off the market. 
Illicit trafic in barbiturates and pep pills 

1 ® national danger and disgrace, Our laws 
Or coping with this traffic are weak and in- 
hi te. How many people must die in 
©@d-on collisions on the highways or com- 

t suicide from sleeping pills before we 

y crack down on the widespread bootleg- 
R Of these dangerous drug items? 

When section 507 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was written Some years ago to 
Tequire certification of the antibiotic wonder 
ber. we knew of only five of them. The 

W Specifies that every batch of these five 
Antibiotics or their derivatives must be cer- 

as to potency and purity by the Food 

ae Drug Administration. However, we now 

de a number of additional antibiotics, But 

they are made in combination with 

One of the five specified by name in the act, 

they do not have to be certified. Yet the 

tion tests from time to time have un- 

ered instances of improperly manufac- 

tured batches of antibiotics which would be 

by useless or fatal if used as prescribed 
the physician. 

Our factory inspection law is full of holes. 
winnetapeutic devices are being marketed 
haout proof of efficacy and—worse than 
N t—without required pretesting for safety. 

ew drugs must be proved safe before they 
are marketed but they don't have to be 

eficacious. 

Because of the loopholes in factory in- 
Taction in the drug field, many doctors 

tate to prescribe by common or generic 
terms, fearing that unless they specify a 


APPROACH TOO SLOW IN MAKING LAW 
EFFECTIVE 
My Purpose in listing some of the glaring 
loopholes and faults in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act is twofold: 
an I am seeking, of course, to point out 
the nective coursé of action in correcting 
ing Situation involving deceptive or mislead- 
Or inadequate labeling information which 
yeu have been spotlighting in these hearings. 
think one section of my bill, HR. 1235, 
Would go far toward solving that problem. 
More than that, however, I want to point 
Out that this is only one part of a vastly 
broader problem of protecting the consumer 
from & variety of practices and conditions 
marketplace affecting not only our 
Pocketbooks but our health and our lives. 
$ Since they involve primarily inadequacies 
loopholes in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
act. I think all of these problems should be 
` ved legislatively in one big comprehensive 
Sckage—in a consumer bill—instead of in 
fol} plecemeal fashion Congress has been 
Owing on consumer legislation since 1938. 
instance, in 1953 we closed partially 
ti t the loopholes in the factory inspec- 
law. In 1954 we passed a pesticides 
ue control bill. In 1957, we finally suc- 


c Additives Act. In 1960 we passed the 
Olor Additives Act. Presumably, in that 
© pattern of a little bit at a time, we 
Could get a safe cosmetics bill through next 
+ Unless the situation as regards certifi- 


Sation of antibiotic drugs or the factory in- 


tion loopholes or fake cancer remedies 
ra Unsafe therapeutic devices or barbitu- 
tes ond amphetamines or new drug sanc- 
tions or some other single issue should win 
Priority in committee consideration. This 
$ Not to criticize elther the House or Sen- 
Committees handling changes in the 
„Drug. and Cosmetic Act. They have 
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performed notable service to the consumer 

in many ways. 

HR. 1235 SEEKS COMPREHENSIVE CHANGES IN 
STATUTE 


It just seems to me we can no longer 
settle for the piecemeal approach. You have 
spotlighted the problem of deceptive pack- 
aging and misleading or Inadequate label- 
ing. And, of course, it is a serious problem 
to the consumer. It can be solved quite 
readily, I think, through simple amendments 
to the basic statute. All Iam urging is that 
we keep in mind, in seeking a solution for 
this one problem, that with very little addi- 
tional effort—assuming enough consumers 
can be aroused to the need—we can go on to 
make the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act the 
bastion of our health and the protector of 
the consumer it was intended to be when 
originally drawn and before the compromises 
had to be made to achieve passage in the 
atmosphere of 1938. We must make of this 
law the device Dr. Wiley intended it to be 
more than a half century ago when the 
original pure food law was passed in 1906. 

I have prepared this statement in the hope 
that I can enlist the support of the Senators 
on this subcommittee, and of the witnesses 
who have appeared, and of all of the con- 
sumers who are interested in the facts you 
are bringing to light—enlist your support 
behind H.R. 1235, an omnibus bill I have 
introduced this year to meet some of the 
problems you have brought out in your 
hearings here as well as a great many other 
important problems affecting the consumer. 
I would appreciate it if you would include 
the text of H.R. 1235 in the record of your 
hearings. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Bulgar- 
ians have always constituted an impor- 
tant element in the turbulent history of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

There they lived in their historic 
homeland for centuries, and at times 
they attained greatness and glory. They 
had their powerful kingdom during the 
Middle Ages. Theirs was a formidable- 
force to be reckoned with in all Balkan 
affairs. 

But the uneasy balance of power in 
the area changed late in the Middle Ages 
with the appearance of a new force in 


the Balkans. The coming of the Otto- 


man Turks in the area in the 14th cen- 
tury spelled disaster to all nationalities 
there. All Balkan countries were over- 
run and their once free inhabitants were 
brought under the yoke of autocratic Ot- 
toman sultans. Bulgaria thus became a 
province of the Ottoman Empire late 
in the 14th century. 

Thenceforth for nearly five centuries, 
until the 1870's, Bulgarians endured the 
heavy and oppressive yoke of the sul- 
tans. During that time they were gov- 
erned by callous and ruthless Ottoman 
agents. They suffered hardships, in- 
dignities, and iniquities. From all such 
harassments there appeared to be no 
escape for the Bulgarian people. They 
staged many rebellions, but each attempt 
was suppressed with savage fury. It was, 
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however, world reaction to one of these 
atrocities of the Turks which finally 
brought liberation to the Bulgarian 


people. 

In 1876 they staged a revolt, and it 
Was suppressed by a wholesale massacre. 
Then Russia intervened to prevent the 
recurrence of such a terrible deed. In 
the ensuing Russo-Turkish war Bulgaria 
was liberated and in a treaty signed on 
March 3, 1878, the freedom of the Bul- 
garian people was recognized. That his- 
toric event of 84 years ago has become 
a Bulgarian national holiday and is be- 
ing celebrated as such every year in all 
Bulgarian communities throughout the 
world—that is, throughout the free 
world. 

As we are all aware, today Bulgarians 
are no more free than they were under 
the Ottoman Turks; they suffer as much 
under Communist tyranny, and unfor- - 
tunately for the time being, perhaps, 
there is less chance for them to free 
themselves. But these stout-hearted, 
courageous and liberty-loving people of 
historic Bulgaria have not given up their 
hope for freedom; they have not yielded 
under the superior force of their ene- 
mies, and they still cling to their ideal, 
to their national goal for a free and in- 
dependent Bulgaria. On the 84th anni- 
versary of their Liberation Day we are. 
one in echoing their patriotic senti- 
ments, and in wishing them success. 


Robert Kennedy on the Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tain Congressman from New York are 
unduly exercised over the peregrinations 
and travels of our Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. They are concerned as 
to his activity in traveling throughout 
the Far East where the image of Ameri- 
cans during the past administration was 
a little blurred and where communistic 
activities prevented our President Eisen- 
hower from visiting Japan. Americans 
should not be concerned so much with 
what the Russians or the Communists 
are doing, but we should be concerned 
about what we Americans are doing. 

It is refreshing to find that our leaders 
of government in whatever area of ac- 
tivity are bringing our viewpoints and 
our attitudes to the peoples of the world, 
especially in the Far East, “The Ugly 
American” must become a memory of 
the past. Our representatives, whether 
Congressmen, Attorney General, or dip- 
lomats, should meet the peoples of the 
world and indicate that we believe in the 
principles of democracy and that all men 
are created equal. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“An idea which cannot gain currency in 
the marketplace of public opinion has 
little validity.” Robert Kennedy, in his 
verbal tilts with Communist spokesmen, 
has demonstrated that the idea of de- 
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mocracy can and will under proper pres- 

entation gain currency in the market- 

place of public opinion whether it be in 

Thailand, Japan, Indonesia, or in the 

United States. 

Criticism has been leveled that our 
Attorney General has neglected the 
store and that the Office of the Attorney 
General has been neglected. Press re- 
ports which show indictments against 
criminal conspiracies among the criminal 
element and in industry and even in the 
sacrosanct arena of the stock exchange 
show that the Attorney General has 
organized an effective organization 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Kennedy’s frankness and infor- 
mality may worry diplomats and parti- 
san politicians, but objective analysis 
indicates positive gains throughout the 
world. An editorial by William M. 
Beecher in the Wall Street Journal, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962, illustrates 
instances of effective campaigning in the 
battle of the ideologies between democ- 
racy and communism and indicates the 
effectiveness of the activity of our Attor- 
ney General in his travels throughout 
the world. I believe a reading of this 
editorial will document some of the posi- 
tive gains which the travels of Robert 
Kennedy have accomplished for the 
benefit of our country, the United States, 
and for democracy. 

The editorial follows: 

YOUNGER KENNEDY'S FRANKNESS, INFORMAL- 
try Worry DIPLOMATS BUT LEADS TO SOME 
GAINS 

(By William M, Beecher) 

Tue Hacve HoLLAND.—"T've got some def- 
inite ideas about what we should do, that 
I'd like to discuss with my brother,” says 
Americas nomadic Attorney General, near- 
ing the end of his round-the-world whirl of 
diplomacy and debate. 

Robert Kennedy is not divulging the ad- 
vice he will be giving John Kennedy. One 
question intriguing those who have watched 
him in action is whether he will urge that 
other roving emissaries and perhaps even 
State Department professionals adopt some 
of his own techniques in dealing with foreign 
folk. 

These might be summed up thus: 

Shun formal black-tie dinners and gather- 
ings with avowed friends. Get out on the 
campaign trail, as if it were election time, 
meeting the people—especially the people 
who are apathetic or hostile, 

Be candid—even tough, on occasion. In- 
sist on a little maturity even in the new- 
born nations. Don't claim perfection for 
America, yet avoid a defensive posture; take 
the offensive in proclaiming the practical 
advantages of capitalism, of democracy. 
Hammer the idea that these, not authoritar- 
lan collectivism, are the wave of the future. 

DIPLOMATS SHAKEN UP 

Whatever advice the younger Mr. Ken- 
nedy may give to the President, he has at 
least shaken up a good many Foreign Serv- 
ice career men by example. One veteran 
diplomatic observer who watched the Attor- 
ney General operate in Indonesia may have 
been fairly typical of their reaction; he was 
slightly unnerved by Bobby's performance, 
yet concluded that at least among some stu- 
dent leaders years of Communist propaganda 
have been canceled out in a few minutes. 

The President's brother has also served as 
a symbol of American resolution not to re- 
treat under Communist pressure He 
seemed moved by the sight of the ugly cin- 
derblock East Berlin wall, with its crown of 
rusting barbed wire, and by the emotion of 
the West Berliners. He may well carry back 
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to Washington an argument that the United 
States should give further evidence of a stiff 
posture in Berlin. In Thailand he gave as- 
surances that the United States will rush 
aid if any serious trouble should filter across 
their thousand-mile border with Laos. Dur- 
ing a refueling stop at Saigon he vowed that 
U.S. troops will not leave South Vietnam un- 
til the Communists are defeated. 

But important as backing up allies may be, 
It was by no means as touchy as his encoun- 
ters with neutralist sentiment. Professional 
diplomats held their breath. 

When a group of Japanese Socialist leaders, 
whose party regularly captures about 40 per- 
cent of the vote, tried to force him to admit 
the immorality of nuclear tests, Bobby 
turned the tables on them. He noted that 
the United States for months negotiated in 
good faith with the Soviet Union on a test 
ban while the Soviets were secretly prepar- 
Ing a large scale series of tests. Even today 
the United States is willing to enter an 
agreement if it provides for inspection, he 
sald: “As Socialists dedicated to the welfare 
of your country I can’t understand why you 
don't support this.” 

HE ASKS FOR EXAMPLES 


He then cited several times the Socialists 
had parroted Moscow’s line criticizing the 
United States and demanded that they dem- 
onstrate their independence by citing three 
times they had also criticized the Reds in 
the last 2 years. They could come up with 
but one example, 

“Do you feel a Socialist Party could exist 
in a system in which the Communist Party 
was in control? Could you have this kind of 
roundtable discussion with a Yankee im- 
perialist like me?“ he asked the party leaders. 

They were silent and embarrassed. Com- 
mented the Japan Times: “He showed that 
the party's professed neutralism is not neu- 
tral at all. * * This debate was instruc- 
tive and we are left with the conviction that 
the Japan Socialist Party's hatred of America 
is a pose founded not on reason but on a 
desire to fall into line with Moscow and the 
Communist bloc for party political pur- 
poses.” 

When a small knot of leftist students at 
Waseda University in Tokyo shouted and 
hooted and refused to let him speak, Mr. 
Kennedy invited their leader to the stage to 
ask some questions, Instead the youth went 
into a long harangue against American im- 
perialism, but Bobby patiently held the 
microphone for his adversary and refused to 
let the youth be thrown off the stage. Even- 
tually he d to answer some questions 
and made a brief speech. That night nearly 
200 Waseda students went to the American 
embassy to apologize for the actions of the 
leftists; newspaper and television commen- 
tators praised Mr. Kennedy's calm demeanor 
under fire. 

In Japan, in Indonesia, in Thailand, wher- 
ever he could get an audience, Bobby reiter- 
ated the thesis that democracy as practiced 
in the United States represents the future; 
that communism must not offer much of a 
paradise if it has to maintain itself with 
tanks in Hungary and fence in its followers 
with a wall in Berlin. 

To a provocative question from a student 
of the University of Indonesia in Jakarta, 
Mr. Kennedy gave staccato response: 

“We disagree with England. We disagree 
with France. I suppose a day does not go 
by that we don't disagree with them. We 
are going to disagree with Indonesia—and 
you are going to disagree with us. We 


should have a foundation of friendship so` 


that every time an incident comes up and 
we don’t do exactly the way you want us to 
do you don’t say to hell with the United 
States. There's got to be a little more 
maturity.“ 

Again and again he told Indonesians the 
United States could not publicly take a posi- 
tion on whether Indonesia has a right to 


. ‘Oh, American-Dutch.’” 
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take over West New Guinea from the Dutch. 
He said the United States could best serve 
the cause of peace by pushing the two sides 
together into settlement talks. 

When an Indonesian student recalled the 
old American idea of manifest destiny rep- 
resented in the slogan “Fifty-Four Forty or 
Fight" in the Presidential campaign of 1844, 
and in the war with Mexico, Mr. Kennedy 
shot from the hip. 

The fifty-four forty slogan resulted in no 
fight; this Northern boundary dispute was 
settled in amicable talks, he said. As for 
the Mexican War, “Some Texans might dis- 
agree, but I think we were unjustified—I do 
not think we can be proud of that episode.” 

These words, uttered a little offhandedly, 
showed the potential danger of Bobby’s brand 
of diplomacy; they did stir the ire of Texans. 
But his frankness turned a decidedly unen- 
thusiastic Indonesian audience into a loudly 
admiring throng. 

Westerners remarked that the Indonesian 
student view of the United States and its 
leaders was terribly unsophisticated and out- 
dated. “They had a picture of a capitalist 
as being a cartoonlike figure, fat and sleazy, 
who might be expected to mouth a lot of 
self-serving ambiguities,” said one of them. 
“Instead they saw a lean, dynamic young 
man who challenged them to ask questions 
and answered with candor. The effect was 
electric.” 

JAPAN VERSUS JAVA 


In his traveling, Bobby talked to hundreds 
of students, labor leaders, businessmen, poli- 
ticlans and plain Joes. His barnstorming 
days were often 12 to 16. hours long, packed 
with handshaking, chucking babies under 
the chin, asking questions of farmers, work- 
men and housewives. He gave out PT-boat 
tie clasps left over from the 1960 campaign. 
and ballpoint pens bearing his name and 
title. 

In Japan, which has a high rate of literacy 
and numerous newspapers and television 
sets, this technique seemed most effective: 
Kennedy activities were front page news for 
a week and everywhere he went people knew 
who he was and what he had been doing. It 
proved less effective at the riceroots level in 
Indonesia. 

One bright afternoon the Kennedy caval- 
cade of sedans and a jeep-load of troops 
pulled into a rural marketplace of central 
Java. Bobby and his wife, Ethel, moved 
quickly into the crowd smiling and shaking 
hands. The natives pressed forward glee- 
fully. To an outsider it seemed a very ef- 
fective good will effort, but an English-speak- 
ing Indonesian came up to an American re- 
porter and said; “They think you are Dutch; 
to them all white men are Dutch. I told 
them you are Americans and they responded. 
So the whole inci- . 
dent may have proved merely that untutored 
Javanese will shake hands with a friendly 
fellow. 

TALKS WITH LEADERS 


Along with his well-publicized engage- 
ments with populaces, the Attorney General 
also found time for private talks with key 
officials in each country visited. He met on 
three occasions with President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, for example; the talks were de- 
scribed as “fruitful.” Yesterday he was talk- 
ing with high Netherlands officials. Quite 
apparently, the aim was to enhance chances 
for a peaceful solution of the crisis over West 
New Guinea. A main hurdle has been Indo- 
nesian insistence that the Dutch agree in 
advance that any peace talks will deal only 
with the time and manner of transferring 
sovereignty. If that precondition is dropped. 
it is thought, the Dutch might enter negoti- 
ations aimed at some face-saving solution. 

There's no question the Attorney General's 
trip has had some impact on his own views. 
He was especially impressed, for example, 
with the energy and capabilities of the 
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— he is expected to counsel that 
eae Care be taken in revamping US. trade 

cles to ensure against damage to Japan, 
i second largest customer for ex- 


55 most consequences of the Robert Ken- 
> expedition are difficult to measure with 
— at least one fact is crystal clear. 
i by has enjoyed it enormously—every bit 

Much as a rough go of touch football. And 


mu safe bet he would be game to do more 
Of the same. 


Defense Supply Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have noted in previous 
tements in the Recorp there has re- 
— been established, under the 
f thority given to the Secretary of De- 
ee by the McCormack-Curtis amend- 
= nt to the Reorganization Act of 1958, 
ense Supply Agency. As with any 

new organization in the Govern- 

tent there were, of course, many ques- 
oe about how this would function and 
What its effect would be upon those in- 
ted in its field of authority. In 
degard to this particular agency there 
some concern on the part of those 
. — contract with our military services 
t it might mean injury to certain 

v of the industries from which the 

S. military services procure their 
Supplies. 

Recently the New Vork Times pub- 
shed an article by Mr. Philip Shabecoff 
tion aich comment is made on this ques- 
Sup and it is found that the Defense 

Ply Agency will in all likelihood cause 
Only very slight dislocations in those in- 
— which supply our military serv- 

I ͤam placing this article in the 
Recorp with the hope that it may be of 
Service to those who are interested in the 
field of defense programs. 

ARY BUYING SHIFT Exrrcr To INJURE 
INDUSTRY ONLY SLIGHTLY 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 
ene Defense Department's new Defense 
tor PLY Agency has been in official operation 
almost 2 months and businessmen who 
* food, clothing, and other materiel to 
kin Armed Forces are examining themselves 
Poe ihe for possible injury. So far, no 
ous damage has been reported. 
nat Defense Supply Agency operates as a 

t wholesaler to provide supplies for the 
mmea Forces, It consolidates the procure- 

nt and inventory functions previously 
Atr dled individually by the Army, Navy, and 
Force 


aro Cause it is so new, military suppliers 
- Age Still uncertain as to what effect the 
wi cy will have on their business. We're 
Worte ladung judgment until we see how it 
abt ks out,” one supplier said. “There prob- 
y will have to be changes made and we'll 
them as they come up,” he added. 
SOME LOSSES LIKELY 


Several of the Agency's stated objectives, 
iden, ver, provide the suppliers with a good 
of what to expect. In general, it is 
thought that some suppliers will sustain 
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temporary tactical losses as a result of the 
Agency's operations. However, businessmen 
dealing with the Armed Forces believe that 
the new organization will operate to their 
long-term strategic advantage. 

One of the first operations of the Agency 
will be to reduce the supply inventory for- 
merly maintained by the three military de- 
partments. An initial cut of some $200 mil- 
Mon is expected to be made by the end of the 
year. This will be the first phase of a large 
inventory reduction program. 

Col. Merton Singer, quartermaster of the 
ist U.S. Army, estimates that as many as 20 
percent of the items now on the inventory 
will be lopped off by the new Agency, 

This program probably will cause some 
temporary losses to the military suppliers. 
“There may very well be a lag in orders,” 
said James V. Daly, manager of the govern- 
ment department of Standard Brands, Inc., 
“and this lag may hurt for a while. How- 
ever, I don't think anybody will be seriously 
injured by the inventory cuts.“ 

Mr. Daly believes that at least part of the 
inventory lag will be offset by increased 
military procurement resulting from the ex- 
panding defense budget. He also feels that 
reducing the inventory will enable the sup- 
pliers to save money through more efficient 
production and distribution. 

“As the Government reduces its inventory 
and only buys what it needs over a short 
period of time,” he said, “the suppliers will 
be able to plan their own operations more 
efficiently.” 

Another objective of the Agency that sup- 
pliers feel may have an adverse effect at 
first but will be beneficial eventually is the 
standardization of supplies used by the 
Armed Forces. 

As duplicate items are eliminated from the 
inventory, orders may drop. However, the 
suppliers will be able to standardize their 
own production in meeting Government 
orders and thus reduce the cost of their op- 
erations. 

William S. Stuhr, president of the United 
Board & Carton Corp., explained the proc- 
ess this way: - 

„All of the services used to order cake- 
boxes of various sizes. For example, the 
Army might order 100,000 8-inch boxes and 
at the same time the Navy might order 50,- 
000 8%4-inch boxes. To meet these orders 
we would run off the 100,000 boxes for the 
Army, stop the production line, rearrange it, 
and then run off the 50,000 cakeboxes for 
the Navy. 

“With a standardized order, we can keep 
the production line moving for all 150,000 
boxes. This obviously is going to save us 
money and it also is going to save the Gov- 
ernment money.” 

Military suppliers believe they will find it 
to their advantage to deal with a central 
purchasing agency rather than with the 
separate departments. 

“An electronics company, for example, had 
to do” business with the Department of the 
Army, the Signal Corps, the Department of 
the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Air 
Force,” Mr. Stuhr pointed out. “Now the 
military electronics buying is centralized. 
There is no question that this aspect of the 
new system will save businessmen money.” 

Mr. Stuhr is president of the New York 
Chapter of the Defense Supply Association, 
an organization of businessmen and military 
personnel concerned with supplying the 
Armed Forces. The association was built on 
the skeleton of the old Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation when the Defense Supply Agency was 
established last fall. 

The chief objective of the association, Mr. 
Stuhr said, is to promote the closest possible 
cooperation between the Defense Depart- 
ment and the industries with which it deals. 
Ho explained: 

“The association keeps its members 
abreast of what is going on in the military 
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supply flield. We help them contact the 
proper Government agency, we assist in 
making bids and generally facilitate busi- 
ness with the Government. One committee 
has been formed to submit industry prob- 
lems to the Defense Supply Agency. We be- 
lleve that the assoelation cuts down the 
Government’s work and makes its relations 
with industry as smooth as possible, 

“We know what the Government wants. 
The job of the association is to see that it 
gets what it wants as cheaply as possible.” 


The American People Will Be the Losers 
by Democratic Trifling With Judicial 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include the following column by David 
Lawrence, which was printed in the 
Washington Evening Star. I think it is 
important to the American people to 
know. how little regard the President 
has shown for the sanctity of our ju- 
dicial system in his appointment of Fed- 
eral judges. In his desperation to in- 
ject party politics into every phase of 
our national life as an integral part of 
this administration’s program to seize 
absolute power, he has completely dis- 
regarded ability and quality and has 
named only those who are tried and true 
members of the Democratic Party. 
There is no doubt that many of these 
men are well qualified and will make 
excellent judges. It is equally true that 
many capable people have been passed 
up simlpy because they are Republicans 
or have not sworn allegiance to the Pres- 
ident’s party. Such political maneuver- 
ing seriously threatens our whole judi- 
cial system and, in the end, it will be 
the people who will suffer the conse- 
quences. 

The article follows: 

DEMOCRATS ON THE FEDERAL BENCH—FAILURE 
To INCLUDE ANY REPUBLICANS AMONG 82 
NOMINEES Is CRITICIZED 

(By David Lawrence) 

Presidont Kennedy has asked the American 
people to believe, that, in nominating 82 new 
Federal judges, he couldn't find in the entire 
United States a single Republican lawyer 
who, in his judgment, was qualified to be on 
the list. By reason of legislation last year 
creating 73 additional judgeships and be- 
cause of some existing vacancies, Mr. Ken- 
nedy soon will have filled nearly one-third of 
the entire Federal bench—more appoint- 
ments than any President heretofore has had 
an opportunity to make in a single term. 

The display of partisanship was the result 
of a recommendation by the President's 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who managed the last presidential 
campaign and who, it now is being charged, 
awarded the judgeships on the basis of po- 
litical considerations. 

Another Democratic Party leader, the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, sought in 
1937 to have the Supreme Court enlarged 
from 9 to 15 Justices because, as he told the 
American people, some of the Justices on the 
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Court at that time held views that didn't go 
along with his. He wanted a majority that 
would outvote those with whom he dis- 
agreed. The scheme became known as 
court packing, and was defeated in Con- 


gress. 

“Court packing“ now, however, is back in 
vogue on a large scale. It is embarrassing 
for some Senators to oppose a partisan list of 
Judges, because many of the nominations 
are made to curry favor with Senators who 
want friends or political associates named 
to the bench. Seventy Kennedy appointees 
have been confirmed already by the Senate, 
and probably the others will be accepted as 
a matter of routine. The fact that the Re- 
publicans have done this in the past does not 
justify it. Two wrongs do not make a right. 

It is significant that Bernard G. Segal, 
chairman of the Federal judiciary commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association, has just 
made public a report filed with the Attorney 
General condemning the process by which 82 
Democrats were selected for the Federal 
bench, Adding to these the three recess 
appointments of the preceding administra- 
tion, the qualifications of a total of 85 nomi- 
nees were analyzed. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation committee designated seven as “not 
qualified.” Only 14 were designated as “ex- 
ceptionally well qualified,” and 41 were listed 
as “well qualified,” while 23 were referred 
to as “qualified.” The distinction between 
these classifications is one that is difficult to 
define, but apparently even mediocre nomi- 
nees are frequently called qualified. 

Certainly, the country is not getting the 
best qualified men or women to serve as 
Federal judges. 

The big question is whether politically 
chosen judges will feel obligated to construe 
the law in ways that will carry out the poli- 
cies of the Democratic administration. In 
these days of government by Executive order, 
the politically minded appointee can play 
politics on the bench. He may have been a 
good lawyer in private practice, but does 
this necessarily mean he will make an im- 
partial judge? 

In answer to criticism, Department of 
Justice officials are saying that they are 
merely doing what the Republican admin- 
istrations did in the past—appointing more 
judges from their own party. But Republi- 
cans declare that the Federal judiciary was 
unbalanced, politically speaking, during the 
Democratic Party’s occupancy of the White 
House from 1933 to 1953, and that President 
Eisenhower, by his appointments, was able 
to bring about for the first time in many 
years an equal division on the bench between 
the two political parties. Im other words, 
as Mr. Eisenhower filled vacancies with Re- 
publicans, he overcame the Democratic 
Party advantage. Since an equal number 
of Republicans and Democrats was finally 
obtained in 1960, the argument is being 
made by Republican leaders that President 
Kennedy should have preserved the equal 
status instead of disturbing the balance 
once more. 

Besides the 82 Democrats nominated for 
the Federal bench and mentioned in the 
report of the American Bar Association, Mr. 
Kennedy named 7 additional Democrats and 
1 Liberal Party member. Two Republi- 
cans already serving on the bench under 
recess appointments given them by the pre- 

administration were reappointed. So 
to date only 2 out of the total of 92 ap- 
pointments are Republicans. By way of 
consolation, Department of Justice officials 
are saying there will be some Republicans 
named in the next batch of 43 appoint- 
ments. But nobody is saying how much is 
some. 

Why should any judge ever be appointed 
by the political process of recommendation 
by party brethren in Congress and by local 
politicians? Does this make for a judicial 
system of the highest integrity? Mr. Segal, 
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of the American Bar Association committee, 
says wistfully in his report: 

“We continue to strive and we continue 
to hope intermediately for bipartisanship, 
eventually for the ideal of nonpartisanship.“ 

One wonders why in these days, when the 
errors and unmoral behavior of businesses 
or of some corporations or of private citil- 
zens become the subject of congressional 
investigation, there is no uproar at all about 
the unmorality that envelops the scandalous 
method of selecting Federal judges in 
America, 


s= 
Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include what 
I consider a major address on the alli- 
ance for progress proposed for the Latin 
American countries by President Ken- 
nedy. 

The speech by the Honorable Teodoro 
Moscoso, U.S. Coordinator for alliance 
for progress, is a guideline for both our- 
selves and for our neighbors to the south. 
It was given before the National Press 
Club on February 15, 1962. I recommend 
its reading as a lucid, informed exposi- 
tion of the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of both this country and the Latin- 
American nations. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE TEODORO Moscoso 

BEFORE THE NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASH- 

INGTON, D.C., Fresruary 15, 1962 


During its short existence the alliance for 
progress has stimulated many questions, but 
the question which most people ask is, “Will 
it succeed?” It is a legitimate question. It 
is also obviously the crucial question about 
this enormous cooperative effort. It is a 
question asked in every country in Latin 
America, sometimes in hope, sometimes in 
disbelief. It Is properly asked by people in 
the United States whose tax money will pro- 
vide such an important stimulus for the 
alianza. It Is asked in Moscow, where the 
Soviets realize quite as much as we that the 
future of democracy in the Western Hemis- 
phere is riding on the success of the allanza. 

There is only one possible answer. I can 
promise you that the alianza will succeed. 
It will succeed in part because it must suc- 
ceed. It must suceed as D-day in Nor- 
mandy had to succeed, and as the Marshall 
plan had to succeed—because fallure would 
mean disaster. But it must also succeed as 
the American Revolution had to succeed— 
because powerful historical forces propel it. 

You will hear me use the word “revolu- 
tion” a great deal today. It is the only ap- 
propriate word, and certainly not a word of 
which any American need be afraid. Today 
Latin America is clearly in the midst of a 
far-reaching revolution. It is not a Com- 
munist revolution or even Communist in- 
spired, though the Communists are exerting 
every effort to ride it for their own purposes. 
It is a revolution against poverty, illiteracy, 
social injustice, and human despair. It is 
also, In many places, a telescoping into a 
few years of many revolutions which North 
America and Western Europe have absorbed 
over a period of nearly two centuries. 

To varying degrees, you can find strong 
elements of the French Reyolutiori, with its 
land-hungry peasantry, and of the American 
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Revolution, with its rejection of aristocracy 
in favor of a democratic middle class. The 
industrial revolution is also taking hold in 
many parts of Latin America, often spawn- 
ing urban slums where poverty is accom- 
panied by rootless despair. And on top of 
these upheavals, which the United States 
assimllated over many decades, Latin Amer- 
ica is feeling the tremendous force of a grow- 
ing social revolution, not unlike that which 
the United States has been absorbing grad- 
ually since the early days of the New Deal. 
This social revolution is welling up in tre- 
mendous force, because restless millions no 
longer accept ignorance, poverty, and di- 
sease as an inevitable way of life. 

The Communists can only seize and pervert 
these revolutionary forces if we in the United 
States, and the real democrats in Latin 
America, abdicate our responsibilities and 
our traditions. There is nothing in the as- 
pirations of the great masses in Latin Amer- 
ica to which we in the United States cannot 
subscribe. They are aspirations which com- 
mend themselves to our consciences, to our 
democratic instincts, and to our sense of 
history. Indeed, the Charter of Punta del 
Este, which established the alliance for 
progress, is essentially an agreement for 3 
peaceful revolution on a hemisphere scale. 

For the United States, there can only be 
one possible course: to assist this peaceful 
revolution wholeheartedly with our re- 
sources and skills, with our political and 
moral backing, and then to see that it i$ 
not perverted or derailed en route. 

The alliance for progress is already launch- 
ing its programs and gathering momentum. 
No one in his right mind, least of all myself, 
would pretend that the task will be easy- 
Even if the situation were not so volatile, 
the sheer scale of the economic job is stag- 
gering. Latin America’s rate of population 
growth is probably the greatest in the world- 
Today there are nearly 200 million people 
in Latin America. By the end of the cen- 
tury—in only 38 years—there will be 600 
million, twice as many as in the United 
States at that time. Which means that 
Latin America will have to run very fast just 
to stand still, even in terms of today's living 
standards which are so desperately low. 

Per capita income statistics smack of the 
cold detachment of the economist, but they 
are worth projecting in human terms. The 
average per capita income in the United 
States is $2,300; in Latin America it is $270: 
In other words, the average Latin income per 
person is about one-eighth as much as 
in the United States. But even this figure 
does not render the true extent of poverty- 
For in many parts of Latin America, so much 
of the Income is concentrated in the 
of a few rich, and so little in the hands of 
the many poor, that most people don't even 
come close to earning the average per capit® 
income. In a country with a per capita 
income of $200, for example, this may mean 
that millions are living with an income of 
$100 a year or less; in fact, within a few 
hours’ flying time from Florida, tens of mil- 
lions of Latin families are living for a year 
on a sum which a middle-class U.S. family 
might easily spend in a few days of a winter 
vacation, 

the background of tremendous 
population growth and desperate poverty: 
the scale of the task ahead is admittedly 
awesome. In a story in the New York Times 
recently, Tad Szulc stated: 

“Little as it la still known to most Amer! 
cans, the alliance for progress exceeds in 
scope and imagination the postwar Marshall 
plan for Europe. As a cooperative enter 
prise involving U.S. capital and know-how 
and Latin American effort, courage, sacrific® 
and sinew, it has no parallel. For the year 
of the "Decade of Progress’ its financial 
is estimated at $20 billion. The investment 
in human talent, imagination, devotion, en- 
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thusiasm—ang frustration—is obviously be- 
Yond calculation.” 

I do not believe that the Times exagger- 

the facts. Certainly the stakes are 

885 - The difficulties are formidable. 

f d the time is short. Jose Figueres, the 

armer President of Costa Rica, put it suc- 

y when he said, “It is one minute to 

t in Latin America.” There is no 

smg for dialectical exercises or philosophical 

Usings, The United States and its Latin 
American allies must commit their material 
and spiritual resources with all deliberate 
‘ . Like generals sending regiments into 
or esive battle, we may not have the luxury 

leisurely deployment of our troops, or of 
Perfect textbook planning of how the battle 

uld be fought. This means that in all 
Probability we will make errors. But the 
e error we cannot afford to make Is that 

Waiting, of letting the initiative slip out 
e grasp. We must attack, massively, 
l enemies of poverty, injustice and hope- 
70 ness which still characterizes the lot of 

Many people in our hemisphere. 

Let me recall the principal objectives of 
para el progreso, as laid down 
in the charter of Punta del Este. The first 
to per capita income; the second 
to achieve a more equitable distribution 
national income; and the third is to di- 
Versify the national economies of Latin 
American countries, 
be hese are the cardinal points which will 
the focus of our efforts. 

Each Latin American country will draw 
present its own long-term develop- 
by Plan. This will in turn be reviewed 
a the panel of experts or nine wise men“ 

the OAS, who will counsel and assist each 

in evolving a plan which will best 
orcomplish the objectives under the Charter 

Punta del Este. 

More progress has been made in this di- 
tection than is commonly realized. The 
one-term development plans of two coun- 

» Colombia and Bolivia, have already 
been Presented. Those of at least three other 
Countries are expected momentarily. 
an Mentioned earlier that we have the job 
i seeing that the peaceful revolution set 
Orth in the Punta del Este charter not be 
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ves of the alliance sincerely and vigor- 

J. But we also have the job of making 

dure that it is not derailed by extreme right- 

elements who oppose social reforms— 

of Orms which they fear would mean the end 

oa aiir privileges and riches. This is a point 

Which I feel that there should be utmost 

ess and clarity. 

you know, all the Latin American 

obli tries signing the charter of the alliance 

‘Gated themselves to undertake necessary 

Orms including land reform and more 

table tax structures. The declaration 

that “these profound economic, social, 

and cultural changes can come about only 

through the self-help efforts of each 
Country.” 


ite orcover, when the U.S. Congress passed 
ber economic aid legislation last Septem- 
it specified that the President, in mak - 
tng loans and grants to developing nations, 
Poe “take into account the extent to which 
‘ed reciplent country shows a responsiveness 
ac the vital economic, political, and social 
cerns of its people and demonstrates a 
ee determination to take effective self- 
Ip measures.” 
wane legal and moral framework in which 
Th, must work is amply clear on these points. 
© United States is committed to giving 
i um support to those countries which 
mangurate necessary social reforms and 
ake energetic self-help efforts. 
I want to give our Latin American friends 
Able uch explanation of this point as pos- 
le. I am well aware of the tremendous 
adjustments which many countries must 
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make to live up to their obligations, and of 
the power of those groups which may try 
to frustrate reforms in a number of coun- 
tries. However, the objective of the alianza 
is not to redistribute the shares of an exist- 
ing pie, It is to redistribute the shares of a 
rapidly growing pie. The rich need not get 
poorer as the pie grows, but the poor most 
certainly must become richer. The members 
of the traditional ruling class who support 
the alianza and its objectives have nothing 
to fear; indeed, I would hope that they 
would increasingly take the lead in modern- 
izing their countries. But those who try to 
frustrate the alianza have a great deal to 
fear—not from the United States but from 
their own people. 

The allanza clearly deserves the support 
of the poor because its great objective is the 
end of poverty, illiteracy, disease, and social 
injustice. But it also deserves the support 
of the privileged by its appeal to their con- 
science, their sense of patriotism, and also 
their sense of self-preservation. They have 
the choice between supporting the goals of 
the Alianza or risking a Castro-type destruc- 
tive revolution. President Kennedy stated 
in Bogota, referring to the leaders, indus- 
trialists, and landowners of Latin America: 

“Unless all of us are willing to contribute 
resources to national development, unless all 
of us are prepared not merely to accept, but 
to initiate, basic reforms, unless all of us 
take the lead in improving the welfare of our 
people, then that leadership will be taken 
from us and the heritage of centuries of 
western civilization will be consumed in a 
few months of violence.” 

President Betancourt of Venezuela put it 
in a slightly different way when he remarked 
with wry humor: “Hay que ayudar a los 
probres para salvar a los ricos“ We must 
help the poor in order to save the rich.” 

You can hardly expect U.S. taxpayers, al- 
ready heavily burdened, to help underwrite 
development programs in countries where a 
few privileged people, far richer than the 
average U.S. taxpayer, are virtually free from 
taxation. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
North Americans, brought up in the tradi- 
tion of the Homestead Act which offered 160 
acres to every family able and willing to 
work them, to perpetuate agrarian systems 
where a handful of wealthy families own as 
much as 90 percent of the desirable land, 
while the great bulk of the farmworkers own 
almost no land at all. 

Taxes were once described by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as being the price of civiliza- 
tion. Today taxes are also part of the price 
of rapid social and economic development 80 
much needed in Latin America. Such de- 
velopment is not free. It entails short-run 
sacrifices for long-term gains. 

Nor is land reform, complex though it is 
in many Latin countries, necessarily a fore- 
runner of decline of production. A perti- 
nent case in point is the recent experience 
of Japan. Only one-third of Japan’s farm- 
ers owned their own land before World War 
II. As a result of a land-reform program 
begun since the war, 92 percent own their 
own farms today, producing more food and 
fiber per acre than anywhere in the world. 
At the same time, these newly prosperous 
farmers have become excellent customers for 
the factories of the cities, and have been key 
contributors to Japan's brilliant economic 
upsurge. 

I am aware of the fact that there are many 
well-meaning people, particularly in business 
circles in Latin America and in the United 
States, who feel that the economic develop- 
ment phase of the alianza must come first 
and that, in good time, social reforms, educa- 
tion, and health will follow. In my opinion, 
this is not only politically untenable in a 
time of social ferment, but is also economi- 
cally fallacious. 

One fundamental fact emerges from any 
profound study of economic development 
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programs. Their success depends, in the 
final analysis, on human resources. If the 
people of a country are healthy, educated, 
and purposeful, development programs usu- 
ally work well, even where natural resources 
are severely limited. But where the people 
are diseased, illiterate, and inert, a develop- 
ment program has little hope for success 
unless these human resources are developed 
along with the economic resources. In other 
words, improving the education and health 
of the great bulk of the people is not just 
the fruit of development but is also an es- 
sential means of development. People must 
be developed, if industries and agriculture 
are to be developed. 

The big job in Latin America, one calling 
for all the talents of the democratic leaders, 
will be to advance economic development 
and social justice in tandem, without allow- 
ing either to get far ahead of the other. 
Without social justice, which will win the 
support of the masses, economic development 
cannot go far, and without economic devel- 
opment, social justice can only mean sharing 
poverty. The two must be closely allied and 
interdependent. 

I am sure that this audience knows that 
the role of the United States in alianza, 
important though it will be, must of neces- 
sity be far less than the role of the Latin 
American countries themselves. This is not 
only a fact, but a healthy fact. There are 
very sharp limitations to what any foreign 
country can do for others. Not only eco- 
nomic factors but psychological and political 
ones place the burden for success primarily 
on the Latin American countries themselves. 

While $20 billion of public and private 
funds from the United States and other for- 
eign sources will be a powerful stimulant and 
catalyst for economic development over the 
next decade, the Latin countries must con- 
tribute at least five times as much to their 
own development if the alianza is to obtain 
its full potential. And it is the Latin Ameri- 
can political and intellectual leaders who 
must strike the spark of hope and unleash 
the creative energies of their people in an 
effort which promises to be one of the great 
epics of our hemisphere. The United States 
can help and counsel, but the real battle 
will be engaged by the Latins themselves. 

One of the special character traits of 
Latins will be to their advantage in this 
great cooperative effort. Latins are a very 
proud people. Proud and sensitive. For 
those few people in the United States who 
view the Alianza as a gigantic boondoggle 
whereby the Latin American countries will 
live indolently on a kind of U.S. dole, I can 
only say to them that they do not know 
their Latins. The last thing they want is 
to be indebted to us or anyone else; the 
last thing they seek is permanent depend- 
ence on the United States. 

One of the most moving examples of Latin 
pride at work has been seen in Miami in 
recent months. As you know, thousands of 
Cuban refugees arrived there without a dime, 
with no source of income, no immediate way 
of earning a living. A considerable number 
found, to their great anguish, that they had 
no choice but to go on public relief so that 
their families could have food and shelter. 
But then an astonishing thing began to hap- 
pen, completely unique in the annals of the 
relief system, As these Cubans finally got 
jobs, usually very poor jobs, and even when 
they and their families were still living in 
extreme difficulty, they sent a substantial 
part of their modest pay checks back to the 
relief agencies which had helped them. In 
December alone, 874 Cuban refugees volun- 
tarlly returned $49,000 to relief agencies, de- 
spite the fact that most of them were still 
living in very difficult circumstances. Nei- 
ther law nor U.S. custom in any way obliged 
them to do this, but their deep-seated Latin 
pride did. No one can read of these episodes 
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‘without feeling deep respect and compassion 
for such people. 

This same pride will be one of the Impor- 
tant motor forces In the success of the Ali- 
anza. The Latins will accept U.S. ald and 
technical assistance but only in order to be 
able to stand on their own feet as soon as 
possible. Indeed, there is already important 
evidence of joint efforts by the Latins to 
work out their own economic salvation with 
little or no help from the United States. 

Almost unnoticed in the U.S. press a few 
months ago, seven Latin American countries 
laid the solid groundwork for a Latin com- 
mon market. Meeting in Uruguay, the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mex- 
ico, Paraguay,.Peru, and Uruguay last De- 
cember cut their tariffs by an average of 27 
percent on 2,500 items of trade, ranging 
from lemons to razor blades. 

To a layman, this might seem like a tech- 
nical matter of little import and less drama. 
But in fact, I see this as one of the great 
turning ints in hemisphere history. 

There ge el a very poignant footnote to 
this development. It was back in 1826 that 
Bolivar urged the newly independent South 
American countries to subordinate their local 
interests in favor of a common market and 
eventually a United States of South America. 
Bolivar lost, and the die was cast for over a 
century, during which the Latin Americans 
went their separate ways while to the north, 
a common market allowed the United States 
of America to grow in power and prosperity. 

Technically, what was initiated in Uruguay 
in December is called the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, but what was really 
created was an entirely new and possibly 
history-making epoch in Latin American af- 
fairs. 


Few North Americans realize that 90 per- 
cent of the trade-of individual Latin coun- 
tries is with distant markets in the United 
States or Europe, and only 10 percent with 
each other. This is rather as though the 
great bulk of New York State's trade were 
with Europe, but virtually none with New 
England or the Middle West. Part of this 
trade pattern in Latin America is the fault 
of poor overland communications—which 
can and need to be improved—and part re- 
sults from geographical and historical fac- 
tors. In any case, there is no doubt that 
trade between Latin American countries 
themselves can eventually be multiplied 
many times, and that this fact itself will 
be an enormous stimulant to economic de- 
velopment in all countries. 

The dynamics of a common market have 
been amply demonstrated in Europe in the 
last few years. Khrushchev is properly wor- 
ried when he sees the burgeoning economy of 
Western Europe contrasting even more sharp- 
ly with the sorry state of Eastern Europe. 
No one dared hope, even 5 years ago, that 
‘Western Europe would have come so far 50 
fast under the impulse of a common market. 
No one could have foreseen that its magnetic 
draw would have been so great that even 
Great Britain would have to reject hundreds 
of years of economic policy in order to par- 
ticipate. And no one could have guessed 
that this Common Market would gradually 
create a new political power of the first mag- 
nitude. 

I predict that these same forces will oper- 
ate in Latin America, and perhaps even more 
powerfully. I am convinced that a growing 
common market will unleash dynamic new 
forces of unity as it has done in Europe. 

In achieving unity, the Latin Americans 
have a much easier road than the Europeans. 
They have very little of Europe's bitter legacy 
of suspicion and hatred resulting from cen- 
turies of wars and hundreds of millions of 
dead. Nor do the Latins have to contend 
with the linguistic, religious, and cultural 
dissimilarities which make European unity 
£o complex, In this, Latin America is most 
fortunate. This vast area—far greater in 
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size than the United States and Europe com- 
bined—is peopled largely by men of Iberian 
stock, with identical or similar languages, 
with a common religion and similar cultures. 

The first step, a free trade area, is well 
underway. In August of this year, Colombia 
and Ecuador will join the other seven coun- 
tries for another round of negotiations. By 
then, the nine member countries will em- 
brace 80 percent of Latin America's popu- 
lation. In addition, four Central American 
countries have not only started a regional 
common market of their own, but a com- 
mon development program with its own 
regional development bank. 

To those skeptics who once doubted the 
willingness and the ability of Latin Ameri- 
cans to work together, these are forceful 
refutations. There has also been some 
question as to the part which private enter- 
prise will play in the alianza. This is a deci- 
sion which rests, in the final analysis, with 
each country. Each will have to decide in 
which areas public funds are essential and 
where private investment can better do the 
job. India, for example, has already made a 
decision in this respect and so has the United 
States for that matter. 

The point I would like to stress is that 
private initiative has a vital role to play 
in a developing economy and that, given 
the opportunity under proper ground rules, 
it can greatly accelerate the process of 


It will not be enough, however, if the 
United States conceives of its role as a sup- 
plier of machines, a purveyor of engineers 
and economists, and as a counsel, whether 
through government or private effort. It 
must also play an active role on the human 
level. If the alianza is left entirely to the 
economists, the technicians, and the govern- 
Ment officials, it cannot fully succeed. For 
we are dealing with human emotions and 
aspirations not just economic charts, bricks, 
and machinery. 

The allanza has seized the imagination 
and fired the hopes of millions of men from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia. These hopes 
must be sustained and amplified in the 
years to come, and hope itself must help 
unleash the creative energies of millions of 
men who can visualize a better future for 
themselves and their children. 

There is one element of great good fortune 
for the alianza which deserves special men- 
tion, At a decisive moment of history, Latin 
America has brought forth an impressive 
number of highly able and dedicated demo- 
cratic leaders. I shudder to think where 
we would be today if, in place of men like 
Presidents Lleras Camargo, Frondizi, and 
Betancourt, we had Rojas Pinilla, Peron, and 
Perez Jimenez, There are many other im- 
pressive democratic leaders and promising 
young men coming up through the ranks. 
On these men will fall most of the burden 
of making the allanza a success, and on 
them will also rightfully fall the admiration 
and gratitude of the entire hemisphere. 

As they and the allanza gain momentum, 
more and more of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica will see Castro for the false prophet he 
is, as the perverter of legitimate aspirations 
of the masses for progress and not as an 
instrument of progress. Already, the allanza 
is the waxing hope for these people, while 
Castro is the waning hope. In a few years, 
I am confident that Castro's revolution will 
look to Latin Americans like a shabby mock- 
ery alongside the really great revolution 
which the allanza represents. 

Economic progress, social justice, educa- 
tion—these are the things which 200 million 
Latin Americans need and yearn for. These 
are the things which the alianza is rap- 
idly mobilizing to bring them, with their 
own self-help. This is a great and noble 
task, a task to stir men from Buenos Aires 
to Seattle. It is also a final meshing of 
the dreams of Washington and Jefferson, on 
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one hand, and Bolivar on the other. Just 
as North American patriots aided and en- 

South Americans in their fight for 
liberation from Spanish imperial tyranny, 80 
today the descendants of Washington will 
fight side by side with the descendants of 
Bolivar against the tyranny of poverty and 
injustice. 

And many years hence, people will say 
that this was the time when all Americans, 
North and South, joined together to forge 
their finest destiny. 


Do You Know This Man? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
received from Mr. J. W. Shibler, of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a letter calling to my attention the excel- 
lent article in the Brookline Journal of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of the issue of February 
22, 1962, I am inserting this article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This article 
is a reprint of an article originally carried 
in the Brookville American of Brook- 
ville, Pa. As both Mr. Shibler and the 
Brookline Journal are to be compli- 
mented on their civic and patriotic in- 
terest, I am placing this article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that it may be 
called to the attention of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people: 

Do Yov Know THIS Man? 


A reader has sent us the following word 
picture of a 20th century American: 

“A young man lived with his parents in 
a public housing development. He attended 
public school, rode the free school bus, and 
participated in the free lunch program, He 
entered the Army, then upon discharge re- 
tained his national service insurance. He 
then enrolled in the State university, work- 
ing part time in the State capitol to supple- 
ment his GI education check. 

“Upon graduation he married a public 
health nurse and bought a farm with an 
FHA loan; and then obtained an RFC loan 
to go into business. A baby was born in 
the county hospital. He bought a ranch 
with the aid of the veterans’ land program 
and obtained emergency feed from the Gov~ 
ernment. 

“Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank, and the payments soon paid off his 
farm and ranch. His father and mother 
lived very comfortably on the ranch on their 
social security and old-age assistance checks- 
REA lines supplied electricity; the Govern- 
ment helped clear his land. 

“The county agent showed him how to ter- 
race it; then the Government built him 8 
fish pond and stocked it with fish. The 
Government guaranteed him a sale for his 
farm products at highest prices. 

“Books from the public library were de- 
livered to his door. He banked money 
which a Government agency insured. His 
children grew up, entered public schools, ate 
free lunches, rode free school buses, played 
in public parks, swam in public pools, and 
joined the FFA. He owned an automobile 50 
he favored the Federal highway program. 

“He signed a petition seeking Federal as- 
sistance in developing an industrial project 
to help the economy of his area. He was 4 
leader in obtaining the new post office 
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wie building, and went to Washington 
& grea group to ask the Government to build 
t dam cos Millions so that the 
“He wa get ‘cheap electricity’. 

the Petitioned the Government to give 
a Tesal alrbase to the county. He was also 
type er in the movement to get his specific 
trempi farming special tax writeoffs and 
Of course, he belonged to sev- 


ps. 
man: = One day, he wrote to his Congress- 
taxes tal expenditures and attendant high 
. believe in rugged individualism. 
fi People should stand on their own 
2 ee Without expecting handouts. 
Opposed to all socialistic trends, 
demand a return to the principles of 
Rign enstitution and the policies of States 


You happen to know this man? 


Development of Six-County Space Age 
dustrial Park—A Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


ly OF OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


velos, ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the de- 
— ent of the Boardman Space Age 
trial Park in Oregon is of long- 
and continuing interest to me, 
ting as it does the results of 
of joint efforts. Nearly 4 years 
When the use of Boardman bombing 
in Morrow County, Oreg., was be- 
t by the Navy, leaders in the 
Unity—notably County Judge Os- 
—sought my assistance to 
the return of this area to private 
P. We recognized the tremen- 
tential that this area had—a po- 
Sure to be increased greatly by 
tion of John Day Lock and 

on the adjacent Columbia River. 
Mader ughout 1959 I worked closely with 
the fas erson and others in bringing 

the a 


A 


el 


4 
y 


27 


15 


ts concerning this potential to 
Sammie of the Armed Services 


Bave specific recognition to this as- 
tet of the situation in their report on 
Tang, s application for usage of the 
ranged the House Committee made 
Judg ements to receive testimony from 
ing the; erson and the community dur- 
ter. er consideration of the same mat- 


Sta bsequentiy, as is well known, the 
cf Oregon became interested in 


at the 
— here, arrangements have 
of the adde for development of a portion 
4g, „Old Boardman range as a Space 
Comp o dustrial Park. Similarly, the 
Bethe. es involyed have been working to- 
Planning establish a Mid-Columbia 
aud Agency to work with the State 
the With private industry in developing 
ats potential of the Board- 
want the regional development work- 
held recently by the National Asso- 
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ciation of County Officials, Judge Peter- 
son presented a report which tells a 
part of this story in more detail. It is 
a pleasure to insert this paper in the 
RECORD. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIX-COUNTY SPACE ACE 
INDUSTRIAL ParK—A Case HISTORY 
(By Judge Oscar E. Peterson) 

When I was first asked to take part in this 
panel at this community development work- 
shop of the National Association of County 
Officials meeting here in Phoenix, I thought 
that will be easy at least so far as the subject 
matter was concerned. But then I soon 
learned that there were other panelists who 
were taking part in the discussions and that 
my part would need to be quite specific. 
This I have endeavored to do. 

The Mid-Columbia area is in the north 
central part of Oregon stretching along the 
Columbia River for a distance of some 200 
miles. The counties involved are Umatilla, 
Morrow, Gilliam, Sherman, Wasco, and Hood 
River. The Cascade Range forms the western 
boundary of the region. The area for the 
most part is strictly rural having a total 
population of 88,338. There are the cities 
of Pendleton, The Dalles, Hood River, Hepp- 
ner, and some others but, as said, the area 
is mostly undeveloped and agricultural. It 
has a climate that can hardly be equaled so 
far as temperature and humidity is con- 
cerned. The rainfall is generally less than 
15 inches annually. The soil is mostly coarse 
textures. Much of the area has available 
ground water. 

The original idea of regional planning and 
development in the area was stimulated by 
the potential for the development of the 
Boardman bombing range and the possibili- 
ties that this development could have re- 
gional effects, 

The Boardman bombing range, located in 
Morrow County, is a 96,000 acres site owned 
by the Navy. It is a relatively level site cut 
by streams and gulches. A good deal of the 
land surrounding the site is used for grazing 
of sheep. Where water is available, a variety 
of crops are grown. In a rather complicated 
land exchange which I will discuss a little 
later, the Boeing Co. has leased a part of the 
range and some adjacent land and expects 
to use the site for missile testing and other 
rerearch. 

For many years, I had recognized the tre- 
mendous potential we had here in our North 
Morrow County. After county 
judge, a little over 4 years ago, I jumped at 
the opportunity of getting the Boardman 
bombing range into private hands, to bolster 
our agricultural economy as well as making 
space for industrial development. At least 
I thought it could be done. Much of the 
area both east and west was available, but 
here sat the bombing range, 96,000 acres of 
it, right in the midst of this economically 
very valuable part of Morrow-County. 

Just why is this so valuable in addition 
to the agricultural potential? As said, 32 
miles of Morrow County borders the great 
Columbia River. The Boardman Bombing 
Range in the heart of North Morrow County 
also almost borders the Columbia River, In 
the Columbia River Basin we have more 
than 40 percent of the hydroelectrical energy 
of the United States, nine times more water 
flows down this stream than flows down the 
Colorado River, five times more than flows 
down the Missouri, two times more than flows 
down the Ohio where so much industrial de- 
velopment has taken place in recent years. 
In addition, slack water, even for oceangoing 
vessels, will soon be available all the way to 
Pasco, Wash., some 250 miles inland from the 
Pacific Ocean. The great multipurpose dams 
of Bonneville, The Dalles, and McNary are 
compiete and the John Day Dam will be com- 
pleted by 1967. In addition, other large 
projects are completed farther up the river 
from Pasco, including the Grand Coulee Dam. 
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Four additional dams are scheduled for com- 
pletion within the next few years which will 
make slack water as far inland as Lewiston, 
Idaho, Of these, Ice Harbor Dam, is now 
completed and three others, Lower Monu- 
mental, Little Goose, and Lower Granite are 
on the agenda. Truly, the Columbia River 
with its tremendous hydroelectric potential 
and the possibilities of its use in industrial 
development, can bolster our agricultural 
and industrial economy. 

Other assets of the mid-Columbia area in- 
clude the mainline of the Union Pacific Rall- 
road as well as U.S. Highway 30 which will 
soon be a four-lane freeway. 

Many of us have long recognized the great 
potential. Some 4 years ago, I took ahold 
of this, as said, in all earnestness, I con- 
tacted our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, our Heppner-Morrow County 
Chamber of Commerce, the Morrow County 
Grange, the Inland Empire Waterways Asso- 
ciation, the Public Land Committee of our 
Association of Oregon County Officials, as 
well as Forest E. Cooper, attorney for the as- 
sociation of county officials: I had the very 
finest of cooperation from most of the groups. 
I'm sure both Congressman ULLMAN and 
Senator Morse can assure you of what a pest 
I made out of myself by continually bom- 
barding them with letters, both from the 
groups which I represented, and myself 
about getting this Boardman range released 
into private hands. It was not until in 
November 1960, at the annual meeting of 
the Inland Empire Waterways Association 
meeting in Lewiston, Idaho, that I really met 
contacts that appeared to be going to be 
helpful in getting actual results. Mr. Robert 
Tarr, who was then the director of the State 
department of planning and development, 
and Mr. Warne Nunn, assistant to Governor 
Hatfield, contacted me and suggested I get 
the Governor and the State department of 
planning and development to work on the 
problem. They stated that there was a de- 
mand, immediate demand for large area of 
possibly 25,000 acres for industrial develop- 
ment. To me it sounded fantastic but with 
the additional cooperation, this was a possi- 
bility. Immediately I wrote Governor Hat- 
field. Also our Congressmen and Senators 
in Washington again, and sent copies to the 
Governor and the State department of plan- 
ning and development. 

From this time on, Governor Hatfield and 
the department of planning and develop- 
ment carried the ball. It turned out to be 
difficult for them as well. To get something 
back from the Federal Government into pri- 
vate hands or State hands is like trying to 
dip the ocean dry. Although much of the 
land was taken over from private citizens in 
Morrow County at prices from $1.63 to $8 
per acre, as a war emergency, it was pur- 
ported to be even more valuable to the Navy 
under a peacetime economy, and impossible 
to get arelease. However, the Governor and 
the successor to Mr. Tarr, Mr. S. H. Mallicoat, 
of the State department of planning and 
development, through perseverence, succeed- 
ed in getting some trades and adjustments 
made whereby the west one-half of the 
bombing range was made available to the 
State and the east one-half was retained by 
the Navy for bombing range purposes. Op- 
tions for some additional 55,000 acres were 
secured and incorporated into the 48,000 
acres making something excess of 100,000 
acres into what has become the Space Age 
Industrial Park. The original request for the 
25,000 acres was for some space age defense 
industry that was looking this way. This 
first feeler did not materialize but it was not 
long until other inquiries were made. Even 
the workshop Saturn turned out to show 
some interest. Indeed with the tremendous 
potential for space age development, includ- 
ing guided missiles, I would say, there is 
nothing equal to this area anywhere in the 
United States. The Boeing people, from 
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Seattle, have now taken a lease on the 100,- 
000-acre industrial perk and we are looking 
forward to some great things to happen here 
in the very near future. 

Now after the problem had somewhat got- 
ten off local hands, other problems became 
paramount. The area in question, now 
known as the Space Age Industrial Park, has 
many features attractive to a space age in- 
dustry. No company had as yet made a final 
decision to come into the area, the feeling 
was that a number of satellite industries, 
including machine shops and electronic 
firms would also be coming in. There un- 
doubtedly, would be an influx of population. 
Existence of active community planning 
agencies is always a factor which is attractive 
to industry. Ken Tollenaar, executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Oregon Counties, 
asked, “Why don't you look into the possi- 
bility of forming a regional planning com- 
mission board with counties along the Co- 
lumbia?” This seemed to have merit, so 
immediately we called together members of 
the county courts of Umatilla, Morrow, Gil- 
liam, Sherman, Wasco, and Hood River 
Counties. The response was phenomenal, A 
regional organization was set up; myself as 
chairman 


Meetings were held at Heppner, Pendleton, 
The Dallas, and Arlington, in the spring and 
summer of 1960. There was a unanimous 
feeling there was a need for regional plan- 
ning. It was also agreed that local govern- 
ments other than counties be included as 
part of the regional planning commission. 
As a result, representatives of port districts 
and cities were asked to be present and many 
indicated that they would be interested in 
participating in the venture. It was agreed, 
however, that the regional commission 
should serve the local planning in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The matter of financing came up. Here 
again, Mr. Tollenaar gave valuable assistance, 
He discussed procedures with us and dis- 
tributed a sample budget for the regional 
planning agency to illustrate the types of 
expenditures which might be required. This 
budget was based on the assumption that a 
Federal grant would be obtained under the 
provisions of Housing Act of 1954 (701 pro- 
gram) to finance 50 percent of the planning 
project. The several counties would make 
available some of the funds but port districts 
and cities would be asked to participate. All 
counties indicated willingness to participate, 
as well as several of the port districts. I 
must say, we have had wonderful response 
from the State department of planning and 
development. We were also assured of re- 
ceiving $4,000 from them. 

To be eligible for the Federal grant we 
had to make an interagency agreement be- 
tween the ports and the counties and apply 
for the grant that a State agency is author- 
ized to do planning for the State and major 
sectors of the State. This we arranged to 
do and are now known as the Mid-Columbia 
Planning Council, with myself as president, 
Judge D. R. (Sam) Cook of Umatilla County 
as vice president, and Judge Harris Higgins 
of Hood River County as secretary-treas- 
urer. The need for some kind of land-use 
planning was quite apparent, not only for 
the north Morrow County but adjacent 
counties as well. In our efforts to organize 
the regional agency it became increasingly 
apparent that we contact reliable consult- 
ants, who might look at the area from an 
outside point of view. A nationwide con- 
sulting firm was decided upon. Some delay 
was encountered in securing funds under 
the 701 project. Additional State legislation 
was needed. This was taken care of in the 
1961 session of our State legislature. Then 
just last week, the planning grant from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for the 
work in the mid-Columbia area was ap- 
proved. We are now eligible for Federal 
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grant funds at the rate of 2 to 1 for moneys 
expended in this program. 

We are also making arrangements to hire 
an executive secretary who will be expected 
to do a portion of the work in collecting 
existing data for the consulting firm. He will 
also act as the contact man for industries 
and firms looking this way for new location 
sites. Although space-age industries are 
looking pretty much to the north Morrow 
County industrial park sites, almost equally 
valuable sites are in neighboring counties 
and possibly to attract investors a selling 
agency is needed. This is the thinking of the 
members of our Mid-Columbia Planning 
Council. A part of the work of an executive 
secretary would be to correlate some of the 
available information and pass it on. We 
need to attract industries to our State and 
especially to this eastern Oregon area. 

It has taken nearly 2 years to get the pro- 
gram into working order but are now in posi- 
tions to proceed. We are in an area of tre- 
mendous resources of which the surface has 
been barely scratched. We hope this plan- 
ning and development project will assist. 

In conclusion, I want to say that we are 
sincerely grateful to our Governor, Mark O. 
Hatfield, and the member of the State de- 
partment of planning and development for 
bringing about this space age industrial 
park. Also, to Mr. Lloyd Anderson, deputy 
director for the department of planning and 
development, for the valuable assistance he 
has given us in getting the organization 
legally underway and handling the technical 
problems in applying for the Federal match- 
ing funds. Contracts have been signed be- 
tween the department of planning and de- 
velopment and the Mid-Columbia Planning 
Council, and between the department of 
planning and development and the consult- 
ing firm, Ebasco Services, Inc. The house is 
now in order, and we are ready for business. 


Little-People-to-Little-People Program Is 
an Inspiring Thing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to salute 
one of the youngest pioneers in the New 
Frontier. I am speaking of Peter Ro- 
dino, who has showed most clearly that 
the strength of America lies in the 
hearts and minds of her citizens both 
young and old. 

Peter has studied in school, as have all 
young Americans, the history of present 
day efforts to achieve a peaceful world, 
After considering the implications to 
himself of present day problems, he de- 
cided that even at his young age there 
was something he could contribute to 
attaining peace. 

His idea was to enlist young people of 
the United States in a crusade of their 
own, in a little-people-to-little-people 
program, in which they would strike a 
firm blow for peace. 

Peter Rodino took the bull by the horns 
and wrofe directly to Mr. Khrushchev 
of his hopes and of the hopes of all 
American children for peace. He has 
now started a crusade to urge many other 
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children to write similar letters, and 


they are doing so. 

In a day and age when so many la- 
ment the course of history and do noth- 
ing to contribute to the betterment 
mankind, it is a refreshing thing t0 
salute the vigor and imagination of * 
10-year-old boy such as Peter Rodino 
Certainly his father, the distinguished 
Congressman Ronixo, of New Jersey. 
must be very proud of him. 


God Save Us From Our Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks, I to 
place in the Recor» an article written zi 
Mrs. Dorothy Bickel of Trail City, ol 
Dak., which describes the feelings 9. 
many farmers on the matter of agricul 
tural legislation. 

I am sure Mrs. Bickel speaks for many 
farm families when she writes as follows! 

Gop Save Us From Our FRIENDS 
(By Dorothy Bickel) 

This is the cry of worried farmers evel: 
where. Our friends have already caused ©) 
enough trouble to last a generation and no 
they are trying to add to them with nd 
selfish pressure groups begging for par! 
and higher farm prices. 

Most all farmers are good businessmef, 
They know they must operate within | 
narrow margin of profit and still realize 
profit without a bumper crop. Only T 
management can do that and that is the bU 
wark of our American economy. tbe 


The pressure groups (our friends) say ead 
poor family farm cannot hold up its bet 
* 

ty: 


to society on such a low income—they f 
we are not trying to equal “high socie he 
And our food bill is only a fraction of ) 
medium class food bill. They (our friend’ 
do not know we do not have to buy our a 
butter, cheese, milk, cream, meat, pou! 
potatoes, and if we are industrious, our f and 
garden can supply much more to can 
freeze. Also our rent for a home is not biS% 
we do not need fancy workclothes, ex are 
hairdo’s and a new car each year. We art 
down to earth, common people, and we 
proud of it, Consider the above items 2270 


tracted from the medium income ol 


wages and then you have a better idea 
where we stand. 60 
Our wheat prices today, per bushel, 160. 
cents above world trade value so we 
compete in the world's market. The aos 
ernment buys this wheat and sells it for 055 
cents less resulting in great loss of 
of dollars. tuen 
Because most countries do not want ut 
internal economy disrupted by flooding. y. 
with free wheat, we cannot even give it a ol 
So we stand with a monstrous moun 
surplus grain because of the high Price gp: 
Our friends say this is not high eno 0% 
you should get more for your wheat. fof 
their bills are in Congress to raise prices gt 
all grains once again. Of course we will 
raise as many acres of wheat, but we ny’ 
get more for it—what’s the difference ® 
way? pad 
It sounds much like the laborer who på 
a union for a friend. His union fri? 
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ca ® wage raise for one man that 
mt another to lose his job completely. 

Union friend then got this fortunate 
the another raise—his employer had to raise 
at Price of the product to cover the raise 
** employees and the man without a 

had to pay the higher price of the 
Products, 

We are not greedy farmers. We love the 
‘and, enjoy common, good fellowship, and 
Most of all, we know that if we work hard, 
practice good management, we can always 
ld our heads up to society. 

Our friends are trying to legislate pros- 
Perity for us that will cause us more head- 
ag in inflation, because of the great mar- 
ing between what the Government pays us 
to then looses when it trys to resell it or 

re it, God, save us from our friends. 
ott friends are crying so loud of our plight 
we whe city folks begin to think that maybe 
tonne ly are in trouble. Every good farmer 
i y has many thousands of dollars more 
The y valuation than his city brother. 
in average farmer spends the first 10 years 

farm operation just paying for his ma- 
thinery, but he is happy bullding toward 

goal, which 1s usually the building up of a 
auger. better, more efficient business. The 
bernd farmer is u realist. He knows pros- 
— ty cannot be legislated that it is earned 

Y by hard work and good management 
he takes pride in his ability. 

Pays taxes and he knows that every 
goverament project costs money. He knows 
Sans a politician who promises farm pros- 
ang 2,8 Promising to rob Peter to pay Paul 
a — will have to pay for it anyway. Above 


oe, the factors that determine the price of 

Dota roducts and if our wheat could com- 
in the world trade there would be no 

Aplus. God save us from our friends, 


- 
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Little People to Little People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a great deal of in- 
terest that I read the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from the State of 
New Jersey, the Honorable PETER RODINO, 
concerning the initiation of a little-peo- 
ple-to-little-people program. 

There is indeed much merit in this 
suggestion and Congressman Roprno’s 
son, Peter III, is to be commended for 
the effort to transform this meritorious 
idea into an effective program. At a 
time when understanding between the 
people of the world is essential to peace 
and cooperation, it could go far in break- 
ing down the inaccurate stereotypes 
which exist in the minds of men. 

The children of our country are our 
greatest asset. In many instances they, 
in their simplicity, can see and perceive 
more clearly than those whose minds are 
lost in intricate details, Certainly a 
children’s crusade of letters urging the 
children of the world to join them in a 
campaign for world peace and security 
could be an important contribution to 
good will and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive départment, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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Attention, Ist Virginia Regiment 
Membership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


In OF VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


> BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Brig. 
Edwin P. Conquest, retired, has 
tinia ted by the Governor of Vir- 
lat as honorary colonel in chief of the 
N. Regiment, established on 
md nber 18, 1961, with the authority 
the approval of the U.S. Department of 
Army 


to eneral Conquest is now attempting 
locate all personnel who would be 
for membership in the 1st Vir- 
ent by virtue of their se 
o a, either the ist Virginia Infan 
ting any military organization stem- 
from it. 


As I want to assist General Conquest 
fh 
Rages worthy endeavor, I insert in this 
est the memorandum General Con- 
eins how circulating among all known 
them, personnel in an effort to make 
Row and others whose whereabouts are 
this fine own, aware of the existence of 
Organization. 
— Conquest's memorandum fol- 
HEADQUARTERS, 
ist VIRGINIA REGIMENT, 
GRAYS Armory, 
‘an eee Va., December 12. 1961. 
ormer bers of thë ist 
Infantry oo 2 any military eee 
Hon whose roots were in this famous and 
ably pe sengal sa 3 
ce a 
10 — before November 18, 1961. 
ovember 18, 1961, the Honorable 
Vigltdsay Almond, Governor of Virginia, 
the n and approval of the U.S. 
Army, established the lst 
Seren and commissioned me its 
l immediately gained the consent of 
Gen. Edwin Cox to serve with me as 
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ff 
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Colonel in chief. Together, with 
dan Consent, we have appointed Brig. Gen. 
Nad Cutchins, historian; Col. Robert 
Wart Rose, regimental executive; and Col. 
dag W. Harris, regimental adjutant. We 
bin ten, to Col. James R. McAlister ask- 
t 8 to accept appointment as chaplain, 
by Col. Richard A. Bowen asking him to 
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1 
i 
f 
; 


regimental surgeon. Col. Lewis C. 
has accepted appointment as assistant 
tal surgeon. We have established 


Pp 
E 
2 
5 
4 
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hep AU former honorab] 
y discharged 
— Armed Forces who were formerly 
AY min of the lst Virginia Infantry or of 
uy au tary organization stemming from it, 
tomatically members of the ist Vir- 
Regiment as of its date of origin, No- 
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vember 18, 1961; provided the date of such 
ħonorable discharge was prior to November 
18, 1961. Present and future active members 


of military organizations stemming from the. 


Ist Virginia Infantry will automatically be- 
come members of the Ist Virginia Regiment 
upon their honorable separation from the 
Armed Forces. 

4. The mission of the ist Virginia Regi- 
ment is (a) to assist the Ist Battle Group, 
176th Infantry, VAARNG and the Ist Recon- 
naissance Squadron, 183d Armor, VAARNG 
and any other VAARNG organization which 
may in the future stem from these or from 
the old Ist Virginia Infantry; (b) to pre- 
serve the past history of these organizations, 
and to compile and preserve their current 
and future histories; (c) to serve as the 
connecting file between the old Ist Virginia 
Infantry and the present and future (if 
any) active military organizations stemming 
from it; (d) to maintain a regimental head- 
quarters in Richmond and an organization 
of regimental components in Richmond and 
elsewhere in Virginia to keep in constant 
touch with our active units wherever these 
may be, and especially with such units or 
portions thereof called or ordered into State 
or Federal service. 

5. I expect, with the ald of our staff and 
others, to draft and publish bylaws for the 
Ist Virginia Regiment. Meanwhile I shall 
welcome suggestions from you as to the con- 
duct of our affairs, and will try to keep you 
informed of what. we are doing and trying to 
do. This is our outfit, belonging to all of 
us, and we need everybody's help. I welcome 
the renewal of old and cherished associations 
with you all and earnestly trust that we 
shall all make the most of this unique op- 
portunity to serve our State and Nation by 
fostering and encouraging the patriotic ef- 
forts of our own military units 
on officers and members have sought our 


EuwW-IN P. Conquest, 
Honorary Colonel in Chie/, 
1st Virginia Regiment. 


The Promise of the Future in Electric 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 Š 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1962, Hon. Joseph C. Swidler, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, addressed the Woman's Na- 
tional Democratic Club on The Promise 
of the Future in Electric Power.” The 
address is most informative as to the 
functions of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and as to the future of electric 
power in the United States. I am sure 
it-will be of interest to Members of Con- 
gress and to the public generally. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE IN ELECTRIC 

POWER 
(By Joseph C. Swidler) 

I am honored to have been invited to 
attend your George Washington birthday 
party. My first impulse when your Chair- 
man invited me to talk about the regulation 
of electric power companies was to try to 
find the features of the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s program which might be of special 
interest to women, the woman's angle,” 
socalled. However, I signed an order the 
other day forbidding any discrimination in 
the Commission on the basis of sex, and I do 
not propose to violate that order myself. 
What I am going to say to you today has no 
“woman’s angle“ in it. The role of electric 
power in the national economy is important 
to all of us because electric power, more than 
any other single industry, is the lifeblood of 
our economy. 

Perhaps I should start by admitting that 
I am here under misleading, if not actually 
false, pretenses. You have every reason to 
think that the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission is primarily occupied 
with electric power problems. However, the 
Federal Power Commission regulates inter- 
state natural gas as well as electric power 
companies, and on the basis of the way I 
spend my time, I might better be called a 
Federal Gas Commissioner. 

I am pleased to be able to assure you that 
I am a great expert on both electric power 
and natural gas problems. I say this in rell- 
ance on the many tributes which I have 
received from representatives of both indus- 
tries. The natural gas people say, without 
hesitation, that I am an outstanding expert 
in the fleld of electric power, and the power 
companies avow to a man that my true vo- 
cation is in working on natural gas matters. 

I suppose that most of you have heard 

that in recent years the Federal Power Com- 
mission has had trouble in discharging its 
responsibilities effectively, particularly in 
the natural gas field. It was singled out a 
year ago as an outstanding example of the 
breakdown of the administrative process. 
The President has said the Commission has 
accumulated an “incredible backlog of 
cases.” 
It happens that all four of the present 
members of the Commission—there is one 
vacancy—were appointed by President Ken- 
nedy. Our only instruction is to restore the 
Commission as quickly as possible to its 
proper role as an outs example of 
effective regulation in the public interest. 
Every one of us, Democrat and Republican 
alike, is hard at work to justify the conf- 
dence that the President has placed in us. 

I can tell you that the tide has turned, 
that the Federal Power Commission is in- 
fused with new energy and new ideas, and 
that improvements in organization, proce- 
dures and staffing are taking place almost 
daily. If I am to believe recent press 
clippings, the Commission has even suc- 
ceeded in creating new confidence and opti- 
mism in the natural gas industry which was 
itself one of the victims of the lag in the 
dispatch of the Commuission’s regulatory 
Work. 

The Federal Power Commission is the Fed- 
eral regulatory authority both in the natural 
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gas and the electric power fields, but. we do 
not devote equal time to the two industries. 
Thus far, I am sure I have spent at least 
three-fourths of my time on natural gas 
problems. The same is true of the other 
Commissioners. Natural gas jurisdiction is 
a much more recent jurisdiction. In seek- 
ing to exercise its authority over natural gas 
companies the Commission for many reasons 
has become overwhelmed with a backlog of 
urgent cases which must be moved along. 
As a result, the Commission in recent years 
has sadly neglected its responsibilities in the 
electric power field. The present members 
of the Commission are seeking to redress 
the balance, because the problems in the 
electric power field are just as serious as 
those in the natural gas field, albeit they do 
not involve the same explosive urgency. 

Perhaps you ladies will be good enough to 
invite me back on another occasion to let 
me tell you about the Commission’s natural 
gas work. Today I shall simply describe in 
general the area of the Commission’s respon- 
sibilities in the electric power field, and 
dwell for a few minutes on some of the 
power activities which have the greatest im- 
portance for the future. 

As I am sure most of you know, the elec- 
tric power industry is by far the largest in 
the country in terms of investment. It is 
the industry upon which all other industries 
depend as a source of energy. Whereas the 
natural gas industry serves 34 million cus- 
tomers, the electric power industry services 
almost twice as many, some 60 million cus- 
tomers. In 1961 it received more than 812 
billion in revenues from the power consum- 
ers of the country. The performance of the 
electric power industry and the effective- 
ness with which it is regulated make a great 
deal of difference to the people of our coun- 


try. 

The overall job of regulating the electric 
utility companies is divided among the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the State and 
local tory agencies in the 50 States. 
Each of the States has its own system for 
regulating the local and intrastate aspects 
of the utility industry. The Federal Power 
Commission operates only on the national 
level. 

Without going into details, the Commis- 
sion has four kinds of responsibilities in 
the power field. One of them is with re- 
spect to the Nation’s water-power resources, 
By waterpower resources, I mean the elec- 
tricity generated by the energy from falling 
water. The water wheel utilized this source 
of energy directly in many of our old grist 
mills. Today great dams with huge hydro- 
electric stations have converted destructive 
rivers into controlled sources of low-cost 
electric power. The same dams usually pro- 
vide great benefits also in flood control, nav- 
igation, irrigation, reclamation, sanitation 
and domestic water supply. 

The Commission is, in effect, the custo- 
dian of the Nation's hydroelectric resources, 
with an obligation to assure that they are 
used in the national interest. No hydro- 
electric project of substantial size can be 
built—except by the Federal Government it- 
self—without a license from the Commis- 
sion. It is our responsibiilty to insure that 
licensed developments fit into a pattern of 
effective comprehensive development of the 
Nation's water resources, In the same con- 
text, we review the plans for water develop- 
ment projects of the major Federal construc- 
tion agencies, the Bureau of Reclammation 
and the Army Engineers, to insure that the 
projects will conform with the public in- 
terest in the best overall development of 
the water resources of the region. 

Our second area of responsibility is with 
respect to the interstate transmission and 
sale of electric power. The rates at which 
wholesale interstate transactions take place 
are reguiated by the Commission. As more 
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and solidity of the electric companies in this 


and more companies emerge from their local 
shells to become members of interstate power 
pools, this jurisdiction assumes a growing 
importance. About 80 percent of the pri- 
vately owned segment of the Industry is now 
engaged in interstate aspects of the power 
business and is thus subject to FPC juris- 
diction. I should emphasize, however, that 
the local distribution of electricity, whether 
the electricity originates in the same State 
or another State, is outside FPC jurisdiction, 
and that the rates which the ultimate con- 
sumer pays for electricity are almost entirely 
regulated by State commissions. It is the 
interstate wholesale transactions which the 
FPC regulates. 

A third area of our responsibility is the 
encouragement of interconnections among 
utility systems in order to improve the econ- 
omy and dependability of their services. In 
the past the Commission has made numer- 
ous studies of interconnections between par- 
ticular companies and has made a major 
contribution toward the growing trend of 
tying together all the Nation's electric sys- 
tems into a single pool. I regret to say that 
in the past many of these reports were not 
released and that this phase of the Com- 
mission's responsibility is little known 
among the general public. This work is now 
being expanded to include the first inter- 
connecting study on a national scale which 
has ever been undertaken in this country. 
In a moment I shall tell you about this proj- 
ect in some detail. 

The fourth of our responsibilities is with 
respect to the books of accounts of the elec- 
tric companies. I know that accounting 
must seem like a pretty humdrum kind of 
activity and I doubt that I can wrest any 
real drama from this phase of our work, but 
I think I can illustrate its importance with- 
out taking up much of your time. Before 
1935 there was no national requirement that 
the power companies keep their books in 
any particular way. As a result, the books 
of accounts of the power companies had little 
comparability or significance. The absence 
of dependable bookkeeping made effective 
regulation almost impossible. Many abuses 
crept into the operations of the power com- 
panies and into their books of account. The 
buyers of the stocks and bonds of the power 
companies had no reliable information on 
the financial status of the companies in 
which they were investing, as many of them 
learned to their regret as a result of the 
scandals of the’Insull days. My secretary, 
a very knowledgeable young woman, had 
never heard of Samuel Insull before I dic- 
tated these notes and I am sure his activ- 
ities occurred before most of you were old 
enough to follow these matters. At any 
rate, he built up a public utility operating 
and holding company empire which collapsed 
in the early 1930’s and investors then found 
that the securities of his company were sus- 
tained as much by air and water as by solid 
inyestment in income-producing facilities. 

Congress determined that this should not 
happen again. As one of the measures to 
place the power industry on a sound footing 
for the future the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was authorized to prescribe a uniform 
system of accounts for electric companies. 
These accounting standards are compulsory 
for all of the companies doing interstate 
business and because the State commissions 
have adopted virtually the same system of 
accounts, it has almost become universal. 
Compliance with these accounting require- 
ments is policed by the Commission for the 
80 percent of the privately-owned segment 
of the industry which comes under our jur- 
isdiction. As a result the accounting sys- 
tems of the electric power companies of this 
country now rest on a solid foundation. 
Perhaps all this sounds a bit remote, but 
it ends up making a noticeable difference in 
your light bill as well as in the strength 
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country and the worth of the securities 
which they issue. 

A companion to all of the Commission's 
other activities in the power field and in the 
long run one of our most important func- 
tions is the dissemination throughout the 
country of information and reports concern- 
ing every aspect of the power industry. 
These reports are the bread and butter, not 
only of the Federal Power Commission, but 
of all other regulatory agencies throughout 
the country as well as Investor and consumer 
groups. . 

This summary should make clear that the 
Commission has pretty well mastered the 
problems of the 1930's which have been con- 
fided to it, but you may well be asking how 
we are doing on the problems of the 1960's 
and the years beyond. I want to tell you of 
our plans. 

Perhaps you have a mental picture of the 
electric business as staid and unspectacular. 
You may be surprised to learn that the 
electric industry is one of the greatest 
growth industries of all time. Since it was 
born some 80 years ago, the industry 
has grown at a rate which on the average has 
doubled its physical plant every decade, and 
the end of this remarkable rate of growth is 
not in sight. Every industry prophet who 
has, in the past, risen to say that this pace 
could not be maintained in the decades to 
come, has been proven false as the years 
rolled by. Some of you may recall that Wen- 
dell Willkie said TVA would be unable to sell 
the output of Norris Dam, but within a 
decade TVA was utilizing every bit of avail- 
able hydropower on the Tennessee River, 
after bullding a score of dams in addition to 
Norris Dam, and was busy building giant 
steamplants in order to keep up with the 
demand. Likewise the growth of the pri- 
vately owned electric utilities has out- 
stripped the predictions of even the most 
optimistic forecasters. Every projection 
based upon the assumption that the growth 
would taper off as appliance saturation in- 
creased has foundered on the fact that in our 
dynamic society new uses and new appliances 
are constantly being developed. 

I-must confess that in the past the FPC 
has been among those whose vision was 
as short as its estimates. Less than a month 
ago, however, the Commission announced 
the results of a new study of future power 
needs. They reflect the dynamic quality 
of this Nation’s economy. We now esti- 
mate that the total energy requirements will 
grow from the 850 billion kilowatt hours a 
year produced in 1960 to almost 3 trillion 
kilowatt hours in 1980—more than a three- 
fold increase. We estimate that total gen- 
erating capacity will grow from 187 mil- 
lion kilowatts in 1960 to about 600 million 
kilowatts in 1980, also more than a three- 
fold increase. If these forecasts are cor- 
rect, and they are consistent with every- 
thing that has occurred up to now, the en- 
tire present investment of the electric pow- 
er industry today will be only between one- 
third and one-fourth of the investment 
which will be in place 20 years, from now. 
I know that these huge numbers expressed 
in kilowatts and kilowatt-hours are hard to 
evaluate. In dollars, if you can follow me 
better in those terms, I am talking about 
an estimated expenditure by the electric in- 
dustry of perhaps $100 billion in the next 
20 years for generating and transmission 
facilities alone. Think what this means in 
terms of investment and employment, and 
in the growth of our industrial potential and 
our ability to satisfy the wants and needs of 
our citizens. 

This tremendous future growth of the 
electric power industry focuses attention 
on the most important activity which the 
FPC is now initiating. I refer to the Co- 
ordinated National Power Survey which I 
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Mentioned earlier. It is an activity which 
may have a great bearing upon the ques- 
tion whether the anticipated expansion of 
the electric industry will take place in such 
a way as to bring about an abundant supply 
of electricity at lower rates for the entire 
country. 

The Commission's survey, as proposed in 
the 1963 budget submitted by the President 
to the Congress, would t in broad out- 
line how the Nation's 3,600 electric systems 
can key their future expansion plans to a 
National scale rather than to a local or area 
basis. The plan would provide for private, 
municipal, cooperative, State, and Federal 
electric systems to coordinate their facili- 
ties over wide regions, through extra-high- 
voltage transmission lines, using large, em- 
cient steam powerplants, hydroelectric gen- 
erating capacity, and nuclear and other new 
power sources as they may become avail- 
able. Before describing the survey let me 
try to explain some of the fundamentals of 
Our system of electire power supply. 

As you know, there are two basic means 
of generating electricity. One is to build a 
dam, with a powerhouse below it, to utilize 
the energy of falling water in our streams 
as it flows from the headwaters in hills or 
mountains to the two oceans. There are 
many remaining hydroelectric sites in all 
parts of the country. The Commission is 
constantly receiving applications for licenses 
for new hydro developments, and Congress 
each year appropriates hundreds of millions 
of dollars for Federal dams with power in- 
Stallations. Nevertheless, water power sup- 
Plies only 18 percent of our power today and 
the undeveloped sites of our rivers can sup- 
ply only a small part of the power needs of 
Our country in future years. Steamplants 
Supply the remaining 82 percent of today’s 
power supply and investment in steamplants 
will constitute by far the major portion of 
the $100 billion more or less, which the 
electrical industry will need to invest in 
generation and transmission facilities dur- 
ing the next 20 years. 

Most of you have probably never seen the 
inside of a large modern steamplant. It is 
one of the largest and most complex of mod- 

-ern industrial installations. Its function is 
simple, however. It is a plant where elec- 
tricity Is generated by the use of steam. 
The raw source of energy used in a steam- 
Plant is coal, oil, or natural gas, and in 
future years may be nuclear energy, when 
the experimental nuclear plants already in 
existence are perfected. The fuel is burned 
in a boiler and the energy is converted into 
steam at a very high temperature and under 
tremendous pressure. This high-pressure 
steam is directed into a turbogenerator so as 
to make it revolve thousands of times a 
minute in an electrical field, thus converting 
the energy into electricity. This is the proc- 
ess, More than any other, upon which the 
electrical age in which we live is based. 

Steamplants vary in size from tiny stations 
with a capacity of a few hundred kilowatts 

t serve a small factory or community to 
huge modern stations of a million and a half 
kilowatts burning over 4 million tons of 
coal a year, and supplying more than enough 
power to meet all the requirements of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ten years ago the largest indi- 
vidual generating unit operating in this 
country had a capacity of 215,000 kilowatts. 
There has been a technological revolution in 
the last decade. Today, individual units of 
1 million kilowatts are on order and single 
plants having a capacity of several million 
kilowatts are only a few years away. 

The cost of producing electricity in steam- 
plants varies almost as much as their size, 
and pretty much in relation to size. The 
large units operate at higher temperatures 
and pressures, are more efficient, require less 
investment per unit of plant, and use less 
coal and labor per unit of output. Large 
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generating units make possible low-cost 
power to consumers. 

At the same time that great advances have 
been taking place in the efficiency and econ- 
omy of power generation by large-scale gen- 
erating units, even more dramatic techno- 
logical progress has been made in the field 
of electric power transmission. Transmis- 
sion Hnes serve the same function as the 
large pipeplines which bring natural ges 
from the producing fields to the city gate. 
They bring electricity from the plants where 
it is generated to the area where it is used. 
The size of a transmission line is expressed 
in Kilovolts. A few years ago transmission 
voltages higher than 230 kilovolts were a 
rarity, while today there are lines in success- 
ful experimental operation at 500 kilovolts, 
and 750 kiloyolts and even 1,000,000-volt 
lines are not far away. Remember, the 
capacity of a transmission line increases in 
proportion to the square of the voltage. A 
500-kilovolt line can carry almost five times 
as much current as a 230-kilovolt line. The 
most significant fact is that these new larger 
lines can transmit electricity 500 to 1,000 
miles on an economical basis as compared to 
only 150 to 200 miles with existing lower 
voltage transmission lines. This new de- 
velopment, called extra-high voltage or EHV 
transmission, when combined with low cost 
generation from giant plants located near 
cheap fuel sources, makes it possible to 
spread the benefits of low-cost power 
through the entire country. Never before 
have there been such great opportunities 
and benefits to be realized from national co- 
ordination of power system planning. 

The technological breakthroughs in gen- 
eration and transmission mean as much to 
the power industry as the airplane did to 
passenger traffic. They make possible a fully 
interconnected system of power supply for 
the entire country. The possible savings are 
enormous. With such a system, power could 
be generated with the largest and most ef- 
ficient steamplant units interconnected with 
the powerplants at the hydroelectric dams. 

In the past power companies have for the 
most part built steamplants no larger than 
were necessary to meet their individual 
needs, Many of the plants were located by 
reference to the service area of the particular 
power company involved, rather than where 
power would be produced the cheapest. I do 
not mean to imply that the industry has 
been unaware of the operating economies 
and improvements in service available from 
using larger generating units and intercon- 
nections between adjoining utility systems. 
There have been an increasing number of 
interconnections and pooling arrangements 
in recent years and plans are an- 
nounced almost daily for additional inter- 
ties in both the publicly owned and pri- 


vately owned segments of the industry. The 


technological breakthroughs in extra high- 
voltage transmission and giant generating 
stations would never have occurred without 
the pioneering efforts of leaders in all seg- 
ments of the industry, both privately owned 
and publicly owned. 

The fact remains, however, that we are 
fer from having taken full advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by our resources and 
technology. The purpose of our survey is 
to point up the large savings that are avail- 
able if individual companies can draw on a 
fully interconnected and coordinated system 
of power supply, that takes full advantage 
of the economies of the new technology of 
the power industry, and of low cost fuel 
sources. 

The precise amount of the savings which 
might be derived from a fully coordinated 
power supply system in this country is, of 
course, difficult to estimate In advance of 
the survey. However, there is no doubt the 
savings would be substantial. For example, 
one of the large cost savings would be a 
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reduction in reserve capacity, that is, the 
amount of capacity In excess of estimated 
peak loads required for possible breakdowns 
of equipment and other emergencies and 
contingencies. The Commission has in the 
past considered 15 percent as a normal re- 
serve requirement. With a unified system 
of power supply, each power system could 

on much of the rest of the country 
for help in an emergency, and reserves of 10 
percent should be adequate. When we con- 
sider that the installed capacity of the in- 
dustry should at least triple by 1980, a sav- 
ing of more than $3 billion could result from 
this feature alone, 

There would be many advantages to the 
national coordination of our power systems 
in addition to a lowering of power costs. 
For example, fuel is the largest item of ex- 
pense in operating a steam plant. Almost 
half of all the coal purchased in the United 
States is put to use as steam plant fuel, and 
the percentage of coal used in electric plant 
boilers increases from year to year. The de- 
livered cost of coal in New England or even 
New York is about double the cost in the coal 
fields. With extra high-voltage transmission 
lines, the new giant plants could be located 
near the coal fields or other sources of low 
cost fuel hundreds of miles from where the 
power is to be used. It would no longer be 
necessary to locate steam plants in the urban 
areas where they add to air pollution. Plants 
to serve New York or Washington, for exam- 
ple, could be located in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania or West Virginia, with resulting 
savings In money and health for everyone 
concerned. 

In carrying out a survey of this magnitude 
the Comimssion will, of course, seek the 
cooperation and assistance of the electric 
power industry, and Federal and local gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned. We plan to 
establish consulting committees composed 
of top executives and technical experts from 
all segments of the power industry, and in 
fact we are holding a preliminary meeting 
with industry leaders within the next two 
weeks. The committees will work with us 
and serve as a channel for information and 
suggestions. The extent to which the results 
of the survey will be put into effect will 
depend on voluntary industry cooperation, 
because the agencies which must lay out their 
own money to provide generating and trans- 
mission capacity, in the final analysis, will 
and should have the final voice on where 
to locate their generating capacity and how 
to tie it together. 

In an industry which is growing as fast 
as the power industry, no plan for the 
future can fail to take account of the con- 
stant changes in technology and in the pat- 
terns of growth in power use and power 
needs. The survey therefore can do no more 
than bring to bear one new but key con- 
sideration in the voluntary programing of 
expenditures for generation and construc- 
tion: that is, the broad national interest in 
making the best possible use of the Nation's 
resources in capital; energy sources, and 
industrial technology. 

So far as I know, the United States is the 
only industrially developed country in the 
world where there is no national plan or 
goal for power sytem interconnections, and 
where company-by-company decisions, 
made on the basis of local or regional inter- 
ests, and without reference to any national 
standard, are still accepted as adequate to 
serve the national interest. Congress has 
prescribed a role for the Commission in the 
vital process of determining whether the 
power systems serving this country shall be 
efficient or inefficient, isolated or intercon- 
nected, coordinated or each sufficient to it- 
self. That role makes clear the primary 
reliance of Congress on local initiative and 
responsibility, but it also makes clear the 
Commission's responsibility to set a national 
standard for the voluntary efforts of the 
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public and private agencies throughout the 
country. It is this role which the Federal 
Power Commission is preparing now to carry 
out. 


The Fuel of the Future 
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Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, as we 
begin to employ heavier and heavier 
vehicles in our national space program, 
we shall find it imperative to master 
the technology to exploit the intense 
energies of a number of exotic fuels. 
One of these is hydrogen—the common 
stuff of the universe—which, despite its 
virtually unlimited availability, is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to handle, Our 
proposed lunar program and other major 
space enterprises will depend to a large 
extent on our ability to extract the 
enormous power of liquid hydrogen and 
similar elements. In order to acquaint 
my colleagues with some of the problems 
and prospects associated with this fuel, 
I should like to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a most informative article 
by J. S. Butz, Jr., which recently ap- 
peared in Air Force-Space Digest: 

Bro H: Key ro SPACEFLIGHT 
(By J. S. Butz, Jr.) 


U.S. success in space is keyed to the com- 
plete mastery at the earliest possible date of 
hydrogen as a rocket propellant. No fore- 
seeable alternative to hydrogen exists if this 
country is to mount a moon expedition, or 
fly a nuclear rocket, or operate large B-52- 
size vehicles in space in this decade. 

Hydrogen’s preeminence as a propellant 
for reactive engines (rockets) has long been 
recognized. Its lightness (atomic weight: 
1.008) allows it to reach a higher velocity 
and to produce more thrust per pound than 
any other element when streaming from a 
rocket combustion chamber of given tem- 
perature. However, until recent years there 
has been no practical hope of realizing the 
potential of hydrogen rockets. 

Hydrogen is one of the critical elements 
of the universe and of life on earth, but it 
does not exist anywhere in nature in a form 
suitable for use in rockets. Hydrogen is the 
universe's most abundant element, account- 
ing for 55 percent of the total mass, with 
helium 44 percent, and the heavicr elements 
only 1 percent. The energy of the sun and 
the other stars is generated by the conver- 
sion of hydrogen to helium. 

While the earth is an exception to the 
general rule and has very little hydrogen or 
helium for its mars, hydrogen is a key ele- 
ment in the chemicals of plant and animal 
life. Hydrogen chemistry is vital to modern 
industry, and hydrogen iteelf is one of the 
most thoroughly understood elements. A 
limited supply of hydrocarbon fuels carries 
the earth's energy burden today, and it is 
estimated that an essentially infinite supply 
will become avallable when the hydrogen in 
the world’s oceans can be used to fuel con- 
trolled thermonuclear gencrators. 

In spite of man’s close association with 
hydrogen it has not been available until 
recent years In a safe und efficient form for 
rockets. Hydrogen must be condensed to a 
liquid state for it to be carried in reasonably 
small tanks and to keep the explosion hazard 
low. Since its boiling point ts — 423“ F., 
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liquefying hydrogen fs a difficult and ex- 
pensive Job. 

Until the early 1950's this process was 
limited to small laboratory quantities. 
Large-scale production began in the United 
States in connection with nuclear weapon 
research, Around 1955 the Air Force greatly 
enlarged the production capacity in antici- 
pation of the need for hydrogen rockets. 
Since then many millions of gallons of liquid 
hydrogen have been consumed in U.S. rocket 
research. 

Today, the U.S. space program Is built al- 
most completely around hydrogen fuel to 
keep both the budget and vehicle size low. 

Virtually all existing space-booster plans 
will have to be reoriented if hydrogen en- 
gines do not prove to be better than 99 per- 
cent reliable. In such a reorientation, 
nydrogen would have to be replaced by a 
less efficient propellant. The result would 
be an upward spiral in the sizes and weights 
of launch vehicles. For instance, a Nova- 
type vehicle, designed for direct ascent from 
the earth to the moon and return without 
rendezvous, would weigh less than 10 mil- 
lion pounds at takeoff if it used hydrogen 
fuel in every stage but the first. If kerosene 
had to be substituted for hydrogen the ve- 
hicle’s weight would go up five times—to 
about 50 million pounds. 

For a kerosene-fueled rendezvous-type trip 
to the moon more than 1,750,000 pounds 
would have to be collected in a 300-mile- 
high orbit before the flight could begin. 
Using hydrogen this weight is reduced to 
about 400,000 pounds. When only simple 
orbital missions are concerned, this fivefold 
weight penalty decreases to a factor of two 
or three. 

The Rover-type nuclear rocket would be 
just another run-of-the-mill space engine if 
hydrogen were not used as its working fluid 
or propellant. Helium is the only element 
which could possibly be substituted, but 
there probably is not enough helium avail- 
able on earth to complete the development 
of such an engine. 

Using hydrogen, Rover apparently will be 
able to fulfill the hopes of space planners by 
providing the high engine efficiency and high 
power needed for maned exploration of the 
near planets. Such an engine also should 
make multistage Nova- and Saturn-type 
vehicles obsolete by being able to send large 
poyidan into orbit and to the moon in one 
stage. 

While it isn't immediately clear from the 
multibillion-dollar price tag for the U.S. 
space program, hydrogen fuel is responsible 
for keeping the predicted cost down to man- 
ageable proportions, Certainly the cost of 
the lunar expedition would rise substantially 
if 50-milllon-pound vehicles had to be built 
or if nearly 2 million pounds had to be col- 
lected in orbit. And this expedition to all 
appearances is the biggest single item in 
either the military or the civil space budget 
within the foreseeable future. 

Without hydrogen it would be impossible 
to achieve the planned reduction in direct 
orbital launch costs, from the current figure 
of well above $2,000 per pound of payload 
in a 300-mile crbit to around $500 per pound 
by 1907. If the nuclear rocket with hydro- 
gen comes through as planned, along with 
an efficient booster-recovery system, this cost 
will come down to less than $100 per pound 
around the middle of the 1970's. 

A descending cost curve probably means 
that the United Statcs will be able to main- 
tain an expanding space program. But if 
this curve levels off for any reason, it may 
prove difficult to retain the support of the 
Congress and the public for the more dif- 
cult and expensive projects. 

The singular dependence upon hydrogen 
for increased performance is unavoidable, 
The main objective in rocket design is to 
increase specific impulse, or to Increase the 
pounds of thrust produced by each pound 
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of propellant burned each second. This may 
be done in two ways: First, the combustion 
temperature in the engine may be increased, 
but the lack of better heat-resistant con- 
struction materials blocks this method in 
the nuclear rocket. 

Second, the molecular weight of the ex- 
haust products may be lowered so that they 
can be accelerated to higher speeds. Hydro- 
gen is best in this department because it 1s 
the lightest element. The only way to im- 
prove on hydrogen is to accelerate a stream 
of electrons or other subatomic particles. 
This Is being done in the very efficient high- 
specific-impulse ion and plasma engines, 
but they do not produce enough thrust to 
be of interest for moon rockets or other 
short~travel-time space vebicles. 

Hydrogen gives a specific impulse of 
around 400 seconds with most oxidizers in 
high-pressure engines, which is about 30 to 
40 percent better than currently available 
propellant combinations. 

When used alone in the nuclear rocket, 80 
that the exhausting gas is only hydrogen. 
the specific impulse goes up to 700 seconds 
and more without an increase in operating 
temperatures. 

The importance of specific impulse and the 
value of hydrogen has been understood since 
the time of Tsiolkovsky, However, until 
now operational requirements have not been 
pressing enough to force the conquering of 
its handling problems. 

Most hydrogen-handling difficulties stem 
from the low boiling point at 423° below 0 F. 
other substances, even oxygen, are solids. 
Helium is the only exception. A double- 
wall Dewar flask, or yacuum bottle, similar 
to the ordinary thermos bottle, must be 
to keep hydrogen in. Even in its liquid 
form hydrogen is very light in relation 
to its volume. Consequently, the vacuum- 
jacketed tanks needed on a hydrogen-fueled 
rocket are larger and heavier than custom- 
ary. In most instances they will weigh about 
twice as much as a kerosene tank holding 
the same weight of liquid. This high tank 
weight hurts the hydrogen-fueled vehicle 
most in the first stage, which usually ac. 
counts for about 75 percent of the 
weight. However, hydrogen’s high specific 
impulse more than overcomes this struc 
weight disadvantage, for a three-stage, all- 
hydrogen vehicle will do essentially the same 
job as one with a conventional booster plus 
three hydrogen upper stages. 

Hydrogen’s handling problems, which 
were of great concern 10 years ago, have 
fallen before a massive industrial and gor 
ernmental research effort. Virtually every 
rocket engine company recognized the inev!- 
tability of hydrogen rockets and prep 
themselves. Chemical firms specializing in 
supplying and transporting cryogenic fluids 
pushed their capabilities down to handle 
liquid-hydrogen temperatures, The 
Force and the National Advisory Committe? 
for Aeronautics (now NASA) sponsored re“ 
search on performed in-house tests. 

As a result there 1s now wide expertise in 
liquid-hydrogen technology. The ma 
problems have been overcome. The vacuum 
jacketed plpes, pumps, valves, and tanks 
available to transport and store liquid by 
drogen. Superinsulations are available 
which have less than one-thirtieth of the 
thermal conductivity of the best types of ® 
decade ago. They consist of a vacuum jacket 
enclosing 80 or more layers of aluminum 
foil and glass fiber to the inch. The jackets 
will hold a vacuum for years under sh 
and vibration conditions. This type of in- 
sulation can be applied to irregular contows 
and will allow structural supports and pip“ 
ing to be passed through it without affect 
ing the tank temperature. Liquid hydroge? 
con now be stored on the earth for 
than a year with less than 10 percent potloff. 

The use of such equipment was considered 
routine in industry more than 3 years 8g% 
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The handling of liquid hydrogen has proven 
to be a practical operation, entirely safe as 
long as the proper precautions are observed. 
In this respect it resembles other low-tem- 
perature or high-energy propellants. 

As these fundamental handling problems 
were being attacked, the Air Force, the 
NASA, and industry also pushed research 
studies on engine components which could 
accommodate hydrogen. Completely new 
combustion chambers, pumps, seals, bear- 
ings, etc., had to be developed to withstand 
the new temperatures. Hydrogen pumps 
turned out to be the biggest headache. Most 
rocket companies put a large percentage of 
their own research funds Into this work, 

The NASA's Lewis Laboratory pioneered 
in the development of a fairly large hydro- 
gen thrust chamber (combustion chamber 
plus nozzle), in experimentation with flight- 
Weight hydrogen pumps and in the study of 
engine controls. This work took place in 
the middle 1950's. Its encouraging results 
Contributed to an Air Force decision to con- 
tract for the development of a complete 
hydrogen engine. Pratt and Whitney re- 
ceived this contract early in 1956. 

The Air Force also contracted with Rocket- 
dyne, a division of North American, in 1956 
to develop a very large capacity, liquid-hy- 

n pump for the Project Rover nuclear- 
Tocket program. This move proved to be a 
Most fortumate one, for pumps and some 
Other cryogenic components have turned 
Out to have the longest development time in 
this program, longer than that required for 
the test reactors. 

In October of 1958 the Air Force received 
Permission from the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency of DOD to contract with 
Pratt & Whitney for lightweight, 15,000- 
pound-thrust, hydrogen-oxygen engines for 
upper-stage use, This engine, the XLR~115, 
has since been transferred to NASA and re- 
designated the RL-10. It recently passed its 
Preliminary flight rating test (PFRT) and 
is due to make its initial flight in the Atlas- 
Centaur vehicle around the first of the year. 

As the responsibility for large boosters 
Passed to NASA, the organization filled out 
its need for hydrogen engines. Studies 
showed that a fairly wide range of thrust- 
to-weight ratios could be tolerated for hy- 
drogen-oxygen upper stages without seri- 
ously affecting payload capability. It was 
found that two engine sizes would be ade- 
quate for all of the upper stages contem- 
Plated by the agency, if the engines were 
arranged in clusters of up to six units. 
These two engines were the RL-10 and a 
200,000-pound-thrust model. Rocketdyne 
Teceived the contract for this latter engine, 
the J-2, in the fall of 1960. 

With both the RL-10 and the J-2 engines 
NASA elected to use liquid oxygen as an 
Oxidizer. Fluorine-hydrogen could provide 
Slightly better specific impulse but lox has 
a long operational history dating back to the 
V-2 and Dr, Robert Goddard's vehicles. 
Pluorine's handling problems, extreme tox- 
icity, and a tendency to set fire to every- 
thing but nickel apparently have been con- 
Quered. It is transferred around the coun- 
try on a commercial basis. And Rocket- 
Gyne and Bell Aerospace, which have fired 
fluorine rockets hundreds of times, both 
have faith in its practicality. However, the 
Press of time and the good performance of 
the hydrogen-oxygen combination appar- 
ently have delayed the serious development 
Of a fluorine rocket for a number of years. 
If fluorine is used with hydrogen, it appar- 
ently will be in the final stage of a large 
vehicle where the combination'’s high spectic 
impulse will do the most good in Increasing 
Payload. 

Little information is availnble on Soviet 
developments with liquid hydrogen, but, In 
View of its performance potential, there can 

little doubt that the Russians are push- 
Ing hard in this field too. The fact that the 
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United States is going all out on hydrogen 
engines would force them along the same 
road if they hadn't decided upon this course 
years ago. 

While the Soviet hardware development 
is under wraps, their basic research activity 
is largely in the open, and it indicates an 
intense interest in hydrogen. A U.S. survey 
of Russian combustion research has shown 
that the preponderance of effort has been 
expended upon two propellant combinations, 
lox-kerosene and lox-hydrogen. Russia's 
operational rockets today use lox-kerosene, 
and most U.S. rocketmen predict that to- 
morrow the Soviets must and will go to 
hydrogen. 

It is also generally predicted that the first 
nation to master hydrogen rockets will be 
the first on the moon. The exact state of 
the hydrogen race is hazy at present. The 
United States is behind its own development 
schedule, but considering the fact that a new 
propellant is involved the schedule has not 
slipped too badly. 

Today the United States has three main 
concerns in the hydrogen race. These are: 
short development time, nearly 100 percent 
reliability required, and orbital storage of 
liquid hydrogen for long periods, a year and 
more. 

The national objective of a lunar landing 
in 1967, if at all possible, requires that the 
J-2 be developed in record time. Its ex- 
tremely rapid schedule calls for the first 
delivery to airframe contractors in the fall 
of 1962, only 2 years after work was started, 
The PFRT is due in early 1963. 

No troubles have appeared during the 
first 15 months or so of development, but 
this period has been largely devoted to 
component testing. Running of the com- 
plete engine is due to begin about the fifst 
of the year, around a month behind 
schedule. 

If the J-2 does not set a precedent for 
smooth development a major problem or 
two doubtlessly will have to be faced before 
it is successfully incorporated into a flight 
vehicle, This does not, however, lessen the 
critical nature of its schedule. If the J-2 
slips, the U.S, moon-landing schedule, in all 
probability, will slip also. 


In addition to the press of time from the 
moon program, the hydrogen engine is com- 
ing along in a period when an all-out push 
is being made to bring the reliability of 
rockets up to that of turbojets or better. 

NASA's view on this subject has been posi- 
tively stated by A. O. Tischler, Assistant Di- 
rector for Propulsion in the Office of Manned 
Space Flight. He has said, The reliability 
goal is unequivocally 100 percent. The dif- 
ference between the reliability of existing 
systems and the reliability we need is real 
and must be recognized. The only valid 
point of view regarding engine dependability 
is that of the men who will some day be 
sitting a few yards in front of several clusters 
of these engines when they go.“ 

All engines to be used in the moon-launch 
vehicle, the F-1, 1,500,000-pound-thrust lox- 
kerosene engine for the first stage, the RL- 
10 and the J-2 engines for the upper stages 
will have to meet the reliability require- 
ment. However, the J-2 is the only one that 
has it written Into the contract. This con- 
tractual requirement is for the engine to be 
at least 99 percent reliable during its quall- 
fication tests. These tests will take many 
months to complete, and they will begin 
shortly after the preliminary filght-rating 
test. 

The flight-rating tests will call for a num- 
ber of full duration firings of a single en- 
gine, probably about 20 as in the case of the 
RL-10, and then a tear-down Inspection. 
Much more is involved in the qualification 
tests. Several hundred complete engine fir- 
ings, possibly as many as 1,000, will be con- 
ducted and several thousand tests will be 
run on the engine components. According 


hydrogen, 
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to Tischler each part will have to show a 
reliability so close to 100 percent that any 
test failure means that the part is not good 
enough. 

The difficulty of achieving high reliability 
at an early date with a new type of engine 
is illustrated by the Pratt & Whitney experi- 
ence with the RL-10. For the first 2 years 
this program was completely encouraging. 
Component tests were highly successful and 
the complete engine had run within the 
first year of the contract. Then three ex- 
plosions occurred on the test stands during 
starting of the complete engines. This 
sudden ignition trouble was accompanied by 
difficulties in thrust control, 

A redesign of the igniter fuel and oxidant 
porting solved the ignition problem. But 
the thrust control was not brought back to 
proper operation for several months during 
which extensive extra effort was expended by 
the company and Government agencies. The 
trouble was traced to part reproduction 
tolerances of several interdependent parts of 
the engine. Design changes and stricter 
manufacturing tolerances apparently have 
corrected the problem. Meanwhile, the en- 
gine has fallen more than 6 months behind 
the original schedule, 

In addition to illustrating the delayed na- 
ture of many development problems, the 
RL-10 has demonstrated the rugged nature 
of hydrogen rockets. Very low temperature 
hydrogen is passed through the walls of the 
nozzle and the combustion chamber and 
does an excellent job of cooling. Most parts 
of the engine operate below 0° F. Ice collects 
in a thick layer on the outside of the engine 
if it is run in moist air. The combustion 
gases in a hydrogen-oxygen rocket are more 
than 1,000° F. cooler than those in a lox- 
kerosene rocket. These operating conditions 
breed reliability. 

It will become necessary within the next 
few years to store liquid hydrogen in space 
for several days and possibly weeks if the 
United States is to put up 24-hour satellites 
and send men on prolonged spacefilghts. 
Before the decade is out the United States 
probably will have embarked on missions 
calling for storage periods of a year and 
more. 

The main requirement is to prevent a large 
percentage of the liquid hydrogen from boil- 
ing away during any storage period. In some 
cases the hydrogen would be carried in a 
vehicle's integral tanks. In others it would 
be placed in orbit in a separate tank and 
automatically rendezvoused with an orbital 
launch complex. Or these separate tanks 
might be towed along on longer trips beyond 
the moon. è 

NASA studies show that the lightest sys- 
tem will consist of heavily insulated, non- 
vented tanks conteining subcooled liquid 
As the tanks absorb heat, the 
hydrogen will vaporize and the pressure in 
the tank will rise. Theoretically, it will be 
possible to build tanks capable of with- 
standing high internal pressure. In this 
arrangement there would be no hydrogen 
loss until the tank structural limit was 
reached. A popoſt vent would then let vapor 
out and keep tank pressure below the criti- 
cal, This vent, already developed, is in- 
genious because in orbit during zero-G it is 
uncertain whether vapor or liquid will enter 
the vent intake. 

Even though the basic technology for or- 
bital storage is available, detailed tank de- 
sign cannot be concluded until the exact 
boiloff rate in zero-G is determined. Many 
experiments have been run during short- 
period zero-G maneuvers in aircraft and in 
flights by sounding rockets, Still it is not 
certain whether the liquid hydrogen will 
bubble as it boils or whether it will film 
boil. This makes a large difference in the 
heat transfer to the liquid in the tank and 
its boiloff rate. A positive answer to this 
question should be available after the first 
Centaur flight. 
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New Jersey National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


„Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, much has been written and 
much has been said about the recent 
callup of Reserve units by President 
Kennedy. It is sometimes generally as- 
sumed that morale has been low in these 
units and that performance has there- 
fore suffered. 

Last October two units from Camden, 
N. J., were called into Federal service. 
Recently, a delegation of Government 
officials, clergymen, labor leaders, and 
representatives of veterans’ organiza- 
tions visited the two units. Their find- 
ings: the Jersey guardsmen are doing a 
good job and their morale is good. It 
is with this thought that I ask for unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 

of the Recorp an article from 
the Courier Post, Camden, N.J., of Feb- 
ruary 17, which reports on the delega- 
tion's visit and findings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dora a Goon Jon 
(By Howard W. MacDougall) 


Last October several hundred south Jer- 
sey men left their jobs and families and 
began a 12-month tour of duty when two 
Camden units of the New Jersey National 
Guard were called into Federal service, 

The men gave up their civilian lives, not 
because they wanted to, but because it was 
demanded of them as guardsmen. The Ber- 
lin crisis hed cause President Kennedy to 
request emergency authcrization to activate 
certain National Guard groups. These men 
were called, 

Recently, a delegation of Government of- 
ficials, clergymen, labor leaders, and repre- 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations visited 
the two units—the 122d Ordnance Co. at 
Fort Chaffee, Ark., and the Headquarters De- 
tachment, 30th Ordnance Battalion, at Fort 
Bliss, Tex. 

The group had been invited by the New 
Jersey Department of Defense to visit the 
units and see firsthand how the troops were 
getting along after the first 4 months of 
active duty. 

Upon returning, the consensus was: 

The guardsmen are doing a good job, their 
morale is good (despite some unpleasant 
conditions at Fort Chaffee), and the gripes 
that are heard come from individual re- 
servists called to active duty and not mem- 
bers of the National Guard. 

Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell, chief of staff, 
department of defense, headed the 21- 
member delegation. At both camps he held 
informal talks with the officers and en- 
listed men and stressed the importance of 
their role in the total mobilization picture. 

Capt. James Kelly, of Bristol, Pa., company 
commander of the 122d, asked the primary 
questions confronting his men—when are we 
going to get out; what are we going to do, 
and where do we go from here? 

General Cantwell told the 122d they 
should not plan on being released prior to 
October 1. The group may receive another 
assignment, he said, after they complete 
their Army training tests scheduled for 
this month. 
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He told both units: 

“The callup of National Guard units was 
very essential. The Federal Government had 
no alternative, We are all proud of the Job 
you people are doing. 

“I believe, however, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment learned that it would not be neces- 
sary to activate the National Guard again 
short of a shooting war. 


UNFAVORABLE REACTION 


“Too much turmoil and unfavorable re- 
action was created by the activation of the 
National Guard and callup of individual re- 
servists. The Government probably would 
rather build up the active establishment in 
the future.” 

The reservists, or fillers who were called 
individually to fill specific billets in activated 
units, appear to fire the most pointed ques- 
tion, “Why was I called?” 

General Cantwell said the Pentagon ap- 
parently called them into service because 
they had the nec qualifications to 
complete the units. It was very impersonal, 
he stated. 

The visitors, in a C-119, landed at Fort 
Smith, Ark., adjacent to Fort Chaffee, on a 
Sunday afternoon and were greeted by Maj. 
Gen, William Bullock, commanding general 
of the training center. 

On Monday morning, General Bullock ac- 
companied the group on a tour of the train- 
ing facilities, before the group met with the 
men of the 122d. 

The group was taken through tar-paper- 
covered barracks, converted mess halls with 
pot-bellied stoves, being used by the 122d. 
They ate in the mess hall and saw the coal 
stoves on which the chow was prepared. 

Soot from the soft ponl hung heavy over 
the area, but, as General Cantwell explained, 
the fort is In a soft coal region and uses the 
coal for heat and cooking to bolster the local 
economy, 

vow TO DO BEST 


The men complained of the conditions, but 
realized they had to serve there and vowed 
to make the best of it. They hope for trans- 
fer after their tests, preferably closer to 
home. 

An amazing contrast in living conditions 
was seen at Fort Bliss. The men of the 30th 
Ordnance Battalion there are quartered in 
clean, neat permanent buildings. They have 
just completed their tests and may be re- 
assigned shortly or become part of the regu- 
lar installation. 

Maj. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, command- 
ing general of the Army Air Defense Center 
and Army Air Defense School, greeted Gen- 
eral Cantwell and his entourage when they 
landed late Monday afternoon at Biggs Air 
Force Base, El Paso, 

A young missile officer, 2d Lt. Richard E. 
Waldt, of Baltimore, was assigned as escort 
officer for the group during its visit at Fort 
Bliss. 
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Lt. Col. Robert A. Ware, of Williamstown, 
commanding officer of the 30th Ordnance 
Battalion, accompanied the group during 
most of its tours. 

The visitors saw a traln-flre demonstra- 
tion at Fort Bliss’ Castner range Tuesday 
morning and watched as men of the 30th 
received some practice train-fire. After 
noon chow with the 30th unit and General 
Cantwell’s meeting with the men there, the 
group traveled to McGregor missile range in 
New Mexico. 

At the McGregor range were members of 
B Battery. 2d Missile Battalion, 254th Ar- 
tillery, stationed near Marlton. They had 
arrived the previous Sunday for their an- 
nual service practice. 

The visitors headed for home Wednesday 
morning and after a 10-hour flight landed at 
Mercer County Alrport outside of Trenton. 
The visitors included Assemblyman Maurice 
V. Brady, D. Hudson, representing Governor 
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Hughes, Camden County Freeholder Director 
Healey and Freeholder Conroy, Mayor George 
Dooley of Stratford, Rev. Francis Flaherty 
of Holy Savior Church, Westmont; Rev. 
Samuel A. Jeanes, pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Merchantville; Murrell N. Woolman 
of Mount Holly, State commander of the 
American Legion; John M. Neafsey of Cam- 
den. Camden County Leglon commander. 

Also, Horace Camilli of Camden, president 
of Local 103, IUE, CIO-AFL; Dr. Leonard B. 
Irwin of Barrington, representing State Com- 
mission of Education Raubinger; John W. 
Sharp, Monroe Township committeeman; 
Albert J. Gifford of Gloucester City, Camden 
County veterans’ service officer; Benjamin 
P. Thomas of Oaklyn, State adjutant of the 
VEW; Edward Duva of East Keansburg, State 
VFW sommander, and this reporter. 

Also, Capt. John J. Combs, Jr., aide to 
General Cantwell; Maj. C. A. Tocco, PIO, 
State department of defense; Col. Edward B. 
Thorpe, State maintenance officer, NJARNG; 
Lt. Col. Herbert A. Muts, supervisor, NJARNG, 
Camp Drum, N. v.: and Col. Perry Conant, 
senior Army advisor, NJARNG. 


Colonel Glenn Cheers Us Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, 
America is proud today—proud of 
John H. Glenn, the astronaut team, 
of all the other men who helped in mak- 
ing the successful orbital flight possible. 
Occasionally, each of us needs an event 
to remind us of what a truly great nation 
we live in. This feat has revived in 
of us our pride and self-confidence. The 
official newspaper of the Hartford Arch- 
diocese, the Catholic Transcript, pub- 
lished the following editorial on ‘Thurs- 
day, March 1, 1962. I believe it deserves 
the attention of the House: 

COLONEL GLENN CHEERS Us Ur 


Despite all its nagging troubles, in 
and international, the United States bas 
been enjoying real and rare exhilaration dur- 
ing the last 10 days. The reason 18 
successful orbital flight of Col. John H. 
Glenn, and its aftermath. The fent 
revived self-confidence and given us a wel- 
come opportunity to induige in legitimate 
pride. It has diminished fear of the un- 
known, both the mysterious realm of space 
and the seemingly even more mysterious and 
ominous realm of Soviet intentions and 8&0- 
complishments. It has brought reassurance 
that we are not lagging hopelessly behind in 
the race to new frontiers which have nothing 
to do with political sloganeering. 

Matching in gratification the scientific 
success are the person and the postflight 
performance of Colonel Glenn. It is 
not frivolous to say that his being 40 years 
old has bucked up millions of Americans 
who had been unbearably depressed by the 
common assumption that 40 is the las 
frontier, the border beyond which are only 
decrepitude and uselessness, We have 
covered that, instead of having to be ¥ 
at 40, one can be shot into space and ps 
form brilliantly there. Major Glenn is like : 
to be regarded as the Ponce de Leon of th 
20th century. A 

His age, however, is insignificant alone: 
side what he represents and articulates f 
his fcllow citizens of every age. So-c 
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science fiction is overpopulated with creeps 
and zombies, but in Colonel Glenn we see a 
normal, well-balanced, cheerful, radiantly 
human person who has performed an 
astounding scientific deed in reality, and not 
merely in the funny papers. He has come 
back from space and still resembles that 
Pleasant, attractive, sensible, and helpful 
man who brightens every neighborhood. An 
astronaut is not a fearful freak, and the 
brave new world of tomorrow need not be 
populated with monsters of Aldous Huxley's 
imagining. 

There were three elements in Colonel 
Glenn’s speech to the Congress which heart- 
ened every hearer across the land, The first 
was the patriotic note he sounded. It was 
authentic and reasonable. On the one hand, 
we have been yelled and clawed at by people, 
in and out of high school, who not only spit 
on this ancient virtue, but also represent 
it as a vice and make one feel that subscrib- 
ing to it is a sin. On the other hand, we 
have been shrilled at by chauvinists who 
would substitute extreme and, indeed, rabid 
nationalism for that true patriotism which 
is entirely compatible with loyalty to the 
family of nations. Colonel Glenn's position 
avoided both aberrations and bespoke com- 
monsense. 

Second, Colonel Glenn stressed the im- 
portance of a community of effort. He re- 
ferred to his family, his associates, people 
near and far who had a part in the achieve- 
ment he personifies. Again, two extremes 
were refused. One is that of sheer, lonely, 
antihuman individualism; the other that of 
oppressive, obliterating, equally antihuman 
collectivism. His achievement and his view 
are equally eloquent both of the unique im- 
portance of the individual and of the indis- 
pensabllity of free and intelligent coopera- 
tion by many individuals in a common and 
beneficial cause. 

Finally, Colonel Glenn stressed the fact 
that his flight, epochal though it is, repre- 
sents no more than wading the edges of a 
vast new ocean of knowledge. He sald, 
“We're Just probing the surface of the great- 
est advancement in man's knowledge of his 
surroundings that has ever been made.“ 
Study, speculation, experiment have millions 
of miles to go in the exploration of God's 
universe and the unlocking of the secrets 
with which he has studded it. This is a 
marvelous task for ourown and future gen- 
erations, As we and they go about it, it 
would be well to have on our lips the prayer 
voiced by Colonel Glenn: “As our knowledge 
of this universe in which we live increases, 
may God grant us the wisdom and the guid- 
ance to use it wisely.” 


Air Pollution ard Water Contamination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THD SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, pollution of the air and con- 
tamination in the water is one of the 
greatest problems this country faces. In 
addition to the health factor, this prob- 
lem concerns our pocketbook, for dol- 
lars of waste and dollars devoted to 
research and control are constantly being 
spent. This problem is important, not 
only to my State but, to the entire coun- 
try; for this reason, the entire populace 
Must realize that more sacrifices will be 
needed to combat this growing menace. 
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The Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., 
offered an excellent editorial on this sub- 
ject on February 22. I feel it should be 
made available to the entire public. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Experts Snow Costs oF POLLUTION 


Science cannot yet measure precisely the 
impact upon public health of pollution in 
the air and contamination in the water, but 
governmental and industrial experts are 
beginning to appraise it in dollars—dollars 
in waste and dollars devoted to research 
and control. 

This is of paramount concern to the New 
Jersey-New York metropolitan district, 
where the steadily intensifying atmosphere 
hints of the smog that blights Los Angeles, 
once darkened Pittsburgh, and harasses 
other major cities. 

A variety of experts met in Elizabeth for a 
discussion of environmental health. They 
were informed the area wastes millions of 
dollars a year through the condition of the 
alr and water. They were told, too, $15 
million a year is being spent by a dozen 
key industries to detect and overcome pol- 
lution, They also were told that most New 
Jersey streams never can be purified, al- 
though their condition is being improved. 

Those are generalities to the individual 
citizen, but when he is informed contami- 
nation in his surroundings costs him $65 a 
year it is understandable language. 

The statements of the various.experts at 
the meeting refute the careless charge that 
neither government nor industry acts 
against this plague. 

Cleansing the atmosphere and the streams 
is a colossal undertaking begun too late, and 
contesting unequally against the growing 
industrialization of the whole area. Fac- 
tories, traffic, private heating plants, fires 
all spew their fumes into the air. Adverse 
atmospheric conditions prevent dispersion 
and the sky is blotted out. 

Industry is striving to minimize its con- 
tributions to this pollution, legislation has 
opened the way to suppression of others, and 
now the automobile manufacturer is per- 
fecting a device that will diminish, if not 
eliminate, the efiuvia from traffic. Fac- 
tories remain the principal offenders 
against streams and coastal waters. 

Progress is slow, but in some quarters it 
is positive. In others it appears to be nil. 

An awakened people, an outraged people, 
can insist government and industry make 
greater efforts, but that insistence will mean 


larger expenditures by both. Industry win 


demur, but it Is beginning to recognize an 
obligation. The public needs to realize that 
more from its pockets will be reflected in its 
health and a diminution in its losses be- 
cause of pollution. 


The Late Honorable Ralph Gwinn 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Merch 1, 1962 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 


to the memory of the Honorable Ralph 
W. Gwinn. 


I knew him very well. He was a 
Christian gentleman. He was a sound 
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and constructive patriot who truly 
loved his fellow men and wanted this 
great Nation to be—and to remain—the 
land of the free and, as the home of 
the brave, to make a lasting contribu- 
tion to the future of civilization. 

Mrs. Horan, who also knew Ralph, and 
myself extend our deepest sympathies 
to his widow and to his family. 


International Benjamin Franklin Society 
Award to Governor Rockefeller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years I have been a member of the In- 
ternational Benjamin Franklin Society. 
On January 20, I attended its annual 
luncheon at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City celebrating the 256th anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth. Brig. Gen. 
George L. Bliss, president of the Century 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
New York, president of the society, acted 
as master of ceremonies. 

One of the society’s most noteworthy 
activities is to award a gold medal each 
year to an outstanding citizen who 
exemplifies the example of public service 
set by Benjamin Franklin. 

This year, the gold medal was awarded 
to Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York. On this occasion, Governcr 
Rockefeller made a fine address of great 
interest to all citizens. I ask unanimous 
consent to include his remarks and the 
citation in the Appendix of the Recorp:, 
TRANSCRIPT or REMARKS BY Gov. NELSON A, 

ROCKEFELLER AT LUNCHEON OF THE INTER- 

NATIONAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SOCIETY, 

INC, BILTMORE HoTer, New York, N.Y, 

January 20, 1962 

General Bliss (Brig. Gen. George L. Bliss, 
president of the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society), distinguished former gold 
medal winners, distinguished officers of the 
society, and friends. 

I don't think there is any honor that I 
could receive that means more to me than 
the one you have bestowed today because 
of my personal admiration of and respect 
for the extrnordinary qualities of leadership, 
depth of understanding, patriotism, and 
dedication to basic values which are per- 
sonified by the Hfe of Benjamin Franklin. 

Now I have found it intensely interesting 
to examine the speeches made on past oc- 
casions by recipients of this honor. They 
have underscored the almost infinite variety 
of Benjamin Franklin's genius. 

Tor instance, when Herbert Hoover re- 
ceived your gold medal, he delivered a wry 
and witty speech in which he praised Frank- 
lin’s devotion to fiscal integrity and per- 
sonal Uberty—two qualities which I would 
like to join in underwriting and which I try 
to apply in the State of New York. 

Then Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chairman 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
hailed Ben Franklin as our first scientist, 
and Dr. Herman B. Wells, president of the 
University of Indiana, acelaimed him as a 
patron and promoter of higher education— 
a founder of education and a great edu- 
cator in his own right. 
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And Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker proclaimed 
Benjamin Franklin to be the patron saint 
of aviation and a crusader for air power 
200 years before the Wright brothers proved 
that man could fly. Franklin was, after all, 
not merely a risk-taking experimenter with 
kites during thunderstorms, but an en- 
thusiastic observer of the early French ex- 
periments with the hot air balloon. 

I suspect that almost any individual you 
might choose to honor, including those 
who are here on the platform today—be he 
writer, diplomat, clockmaker, postman, wine 
taster, heating engineer, philosopher, elec- 
trician, fire insurance salesman, neighbor- 
hood wit, or almost anything else you can 
imagine—would readily find some area of 
identity with the great Dr. Franklin. 

As one concerned with public affairs, who 
deeply believes that these dangerous times 
demand of us today a political creativity 
matching that of the Founding Fathers, I 
find in Franklin an outstanding example of 
the kind of creativity which the free world 
today so sorely needs. 

As all the authorities on Franklin here 
assembled know well, he was, among many 
other things: 

The senior member of the five-man com- 
mittee which supervised Jefferson's draft- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence; 

The first to envision an international or- 
ganization comparable to the League of Na- 
tions or the United Nations; and 

The senior delegate and great conciliator 
of the Convention which produced, after 
many trials, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Franklin was a giant among giants of 
creative intellect and patriotic devotion, who 
devised for this Nation, a structure of order 
within which free men could work and pros- 
per in peace. American history since his 
time attests to this genius. 

Today, on the international scene, the 
peril of world communism challenges us to 
devise a political structure for free nations 
that will serve the fundamental Judeo-Chris- 
tian concept of man's dignity and indivi- 
dual worth on which this Nation was 
founded. 

On the homefront we are no less chal- 
lenged by a scientific revolution, fast popu- 
lation growth and urban development, and 
rapidly changing conditions to bring new 
vision, imagination and political creativity 
to solutions of the multiple problems which 
confront us. 

I would like, on this occasion, ladies and 
gentlemen, to discuss a few of those prob- 
lems which we meet on the homefront and 
which—thanks to the Founding Fathers and 
the Federal structure which they left us— 
we, as citizens, as free citizens, are able to 
face and deal with within our own jurisdic- 
tions. 

I would like to take a moment to discuss 
the field of education for two reasons: First, 
because of Benjamin Franklin’s great dedi- 
cation to the cause of education as the 
fundamental strength of the Nation, and 
secondly, because of the wonderful young 
men who are here today with us, for whom 
this topic is of prime importance. 

I would like to mention some of the prob- 
lems in the field of education and discuss 
briefly how we have tried, in one of the now 
50 States, to use the kind of imagination 
and creativity, the flexibility and inventive- 
ness which so characterized his life, to face 
these changing conditions and changing 
problems. 

I won't discuss the problem of primary 
and secondary education, because that is a 
problem that has already been well faced in 
this State. My primary responsibility has 
been the problem of producing the funds to 
finance the solutions worked out by others. 
That, in itself, is a problem, but I won't 
discuss that. 
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However, we now are faced with this tre- 
mendous challenge. The Heald report, pre- 
pared at the request of the board of regents 
and myself 2 years ago, pointed out that 
in New York State alone in the next 10 
years we would have to double the higher 
educational facilities. That means that in 
the next 10 years we must reproduce what 
has been built up over hundreds of years. 
The Heald report further pointed out that 
within the next 25 years we would have to 
triple these present educational facilities. 
That was the challenge they presented to us. 

As I was saying to General Bliss and Dr. 
Bronk (Detley W. Bronk, president of the 
Rockefeller Institute) at lunch, one of our 
problems in this country is that it is much 
easier to deal with a crisis when the public 
feels its impact and demands action, but 
the swift pace of events no longer permits 
us to afford the luxury of waiting for the 
crisis to break before we try to find the 
solution. Therefore, we must anticipate the 
crisis, shape emerging forces as they appear 
on the horizon, and shape them so they 
serve our ends. The problem is a little more 
difficult because people—the public in gen- 
eral—has not felt the force of some of these 
emerging elements as they appeared, There- 
fore, it is our job to understand them and 
try to interpret them for the public and take 
the necessary action. 

This type of problem is typical in the field 
of higher education because this tremen- 
dously increasing wave of young people who 
have been entering our schools since the 
Second World War, the Korean conflict, is 
just beginning this year—and will increase 
in the next 2 or 3 or 5 years—to reach col- 
lege age. The students are entering our in- 
stitutions and the institutions have ex- 
panded in order to provide for them. 

The pressure is not yet on the parents 
because—perhaps with some difficulty—they 
are still able to get their children into col- 
lege. But the problem will be intensified 
yery soon, and if we have not moved before 
we feel the full weight of that pressure, we 
shall be confronted by a crisis. And this is 
what we want to avoid. 

When one analyzes student enrollment in 
the higher educational institutions in our 
State as compared, for instance, with that 
of California, we find that 60 percent of the 
young people are in private colleges in New 
York State, and 40 percent in State institu- 
tions. In California 80 percent of the stu- 
dents are in State universities or 2-year col- 
leges, and only 20 percent in private colleges 
and universities. 

Therefore, when we say we must double 
our educational facilities in 10 years, that 
means that if the private colleges are going to 
take their share of the responsibility, they 
have to double their facilities in 10 years. 
And those who are associated, in one way or 
another, with the private colleges today, 
must now realize that this is the problem 
which confronts them. 

Now in our constitution in this State, pro- 
vision has been made for strict separation of 
church and state. Therefore, this means 
that the State cannot help the private col- 
leges and universities in their expansion. 
And yet all of us, I think, in this room— 
and most of the people in the State—would 
agree that one of the rich heritages of the 
State has been this duality of educational 
opportunity between the private colleges— 
with the wide variations in cultural opportu- 
nity—and the public educational facilities. 

So our challenge was to devise some means 
of helping the student so that the student 
can preserve that choice, the basic objec- 
tive being that every young person who has 
the capacity and the desire to go on to 
higher edutation should be able to do so, 
regardless of individual financial ability. 

As a result—I feel that this is in the 
tradition of Franklin's ingenuity and inven- 
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tiveness—we developed the scholar incentive 
program, which is something that is new 
this country. ; 

We all are familiar with scholarships. Th: 
State has the regents’ scholarships. We dou- 
bled the number of regents’ scholarships, 
brought them up to 17,000 a year, which 
means that approximately the top 10 per- 
cent of our graduating classes will receive 
a regents’ scholarship. 

But I happen to be one of those who be- 
lieve that all young people who have the 
capacity—not just the most brilliant people, 
but all of us—those of the lower IQ range 
but still of college capacity also ought to 
have an opportunity for higher education. 
Therefore we devised what is known as the 
scholar incentive program, which is a pro- 
gram which makes a scholarship available 
to all young people in this State who, in 
their senior year at high school, are classi- 
fied by the board of regents as being quali- 
fied to undertake usefully 2 or 4 years of 
higher education. Then, when they apply 
to a college, where the tuition is $200 or 
more, they are eligible for a scholar incen- 
tive grant of $100-$300 a year, depending 
on need. If the students go on to graduate 
school, they are eligible for grants of $200- 
$400 a year, again depending on need. 

This money, as we estimate it now, will 
go to about 122,000 young people in New 
York State, just to give you the magnitude 
of this program. It is a program of about 
$50 million a year, to be placed in the hands 
of the students themselves who are attend- 
ing colleges where tuition is charged, This 
will preserve individual choice on the part 
of the young person, for they themselves 
can use the funds to defer part of their 
financial needs and they can determine what 
school they will attend and how they will 
fulfill their own educational requirements. 

Now this is a new concept, but it is one 
that is adapted to the peculiar conditions in 
New York State, and one which I think can 
be varied In terms of the amount of the 
scholarship, depending on changing needs as 
time goes by. The result will be that more 
young people will be able to pay tuition, and 
therefore, in the long run, this will help in 
the growth of the private institutions. 

To supplement this, we extended the bor- 
rowing power of the dormitory authority, and 
you are all familiar with that. We estab- 
lished, a number of years ago, a program to 
build dormitories on a lease-purchase basis. 
We expanded the power of that authority to 
build not only dormitories in the State uni- 
versity and private schools, but to build class- 
rooms, libraries, laboratories, and so forth. 

So here is a lease-purchase arrangement 
which private educational institutions can 
use to help them get the capital funds to 
build the plant, because it is not Just a 
matter of helping the student to attend col- 
lege, but there has to be a plant—the neces- 
sary equipment and facilities, gaged to the 
needs of the immediate future. This is an 
innovation in itself. 

On the ballot this last year was a very 
interesting proposition calling for a #500 
million guarantee for this dormitory author- 
ity, which is now the college buildings au- 
thority. This was turned down by the vot- 
ers—and this is interesting—for fear that it 
impinged on the concept of separation of 
church and state. Thus the interest rate re- 
maini at whatever the authority can get in 
the open market. 

In addition to this, we changed the student 
loan program. There is now no interest pay- 
able on a student loan for the first 5 years 
of the loan. A student can borrow up to 
$1,500 a year with only 3-percent interest 
charged for the second 5 years of the loan. 
This is a 10-year loan with a maximum of 
$7,500. 

The result of this is that in this State a 
student in the top 10 percent of his class can 
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get a regents scholarship the equivalent of 
$700, a scholar incentive grant of $300, and 
then the student can borrow up to $1,500 a 
year, which would total $2,500 for our bright- 
est students. 

Thus we have in this State a really ex- 
traordinary flexibility to encourage higher 
education for all those who have the ca- 
pacity and the desire to gain that education. 

Now this permits us to go ahead with 
the expansion of the State university. In 
the 3 years that I have been Governor, we 
have doubled appropriations for the State 
university, Our building program under the 
master plan is now 8750 million, so as to 
be able to absorb this tremendous growth 
and to supplement those endeavors which 
the private colleges do not initiate. 

This year we have a study underway— 
with which Dr. Bronk is familiar—which 
will encompass the subject of medical edu- 
cation, which was not included in the 
Heald Report, because they didn't have the 
time. We will have a thorough study of the 
entire range of medical care, in its broadest 
aspects, and what the State should do in 
terms of educational facilities there. 

So we will try—and I think we will suc- 
ceed in this State—to anticipate and meet, 
based on the existing structure that we have, 
the needs of our young people for the fu- 
ture so that we will give maximum educa- 
tional preparation to all those who seek 
it and who do not have the means to ob- 
tain it. 

I think, ladics and gentlemen, that this 
approach is in the spirit and within the 
concept of Benjamin Franklin and, thanks 
to him and the work of his associates, we 
have a political structure in which the 
States still have retainéd a major portion 
of thelr sovereignty and are able to deal 
with their own problems themselves. 

This has nothing to do with the Federal 
program, and obviously, a State Uke New 
York doesn’t need Federal help because every 
dollar we get back from Washington costs us 
at least $3. So, from our viewpoint, on a 
financial basis, it is cheaper to do it our- 
selves. 

However, we all believe in the concept 
of equalization, and therefore I have sup- 
ported a program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion for school construction rather than for 
teachers' salaries. That leads into the philo- 
sophical question of home rule and local 
education, in which I happen to believe. 

However, interestingly enough, we had a 
unanimous vote at the Governors“ confer- 
ence last year on the subject of supporting 
a Federal program of ald to school construc- 
tion in areas of proven need. The Gover- 
nors were against aid for teachers’ salaries 
belleving that the Federal Government ought 
not to try to influence the thinking of the 
teachers. And any money, under that plan, 
that went to the schools for school buildings, 
would actually free money that the local 
community could use for teachers’ salaries. 

I didn't mean to get off on that side sub- 
ject, but it is an interesting corollary to 
this total picture. 

Now let me discuss another area, just 
as a matter of interest—a subject of both 
Personal and public interest. 

I was looking, during the luncheon here, 
at this little pamphiet on the table, the 
American Credo Profiles, and under the head- 
ing, “Citizen and Soldier,” I read this: 

“When Pennsylvania was threatened by 
French and Spanish privateers in 1747, it 
was Franklin, the peace lover, whose pam- 
phiet, Plain Truth,’ urged the formation of 
a defensive militia.” 

I think we have an interesting parallel 
today. I may be treading on dangerous 
ground here, but frankly, I never was hesi- 
tant to tread on dangerous ground, so why 
should I be, in such a friendly audience? 
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I have, for quite a while, been a strong 
advocate of the need, as insurance, of fallout 
shelter protection. When I first proposed 
this, the reaction, very interestingly, on the 
part of a great many was that this was an 
immoral concept. 

In reviewing the history of insurance— 
and this, of course, was a field in which 
Franklin was one of the prime movers—it is 
very interesting to note that while fire in- 
surance, in its various forms—a field in 
which Franklin had been active—was widely 
accepted and was not controversial, when 
life insurance was originally proposed in the 
early 18th century, it was bitterly fought on 
the same grounds that fallout shelter pro- 
tection was fought—that it was immoral; 
that to insure against an act of God was 
something you couldn't do or shouldn't do, 
and that this was something that should not 
be discussed. This debate went on for 150 
years in this country. It was a very, very 
sensitive and sore subject, and only in the 
late 19th century did they finally come 
around to accept the concept when they 
changed the name from “death insurance” 
to “life insurance.” 

My personal feeling is that this same thing 
is true in relation to fallout protection—it 
is a form of life insurance, but it has aroused 
the same kind of reactions in the country 
which the other debate did. It is a deeper 
problem, even, than life insurance—or death 
insurance—and more complicated because it 
touches on a basic fear which we face in 
this country—a fear relating to nuclear 
weapons. 

Dr. Paul Hoch—the head of the depart- 
ment of mental hygiene in our State and a 
brilliant psychiatrist—described the basic 
fear in the subconscious American mind. 
This fear developed after the atomic bomb 
was used on Hiroshima—from its moral im- 
pact and from fear of what might happen. 
Dr. Hoch felt that if a bomb fell in Chicago, 
New York City would panic. He said that 
unless people have a 35 percent chance of 
survival, they won't stand and fight; that 
they have to feel at least a 35 percent chance 
for survival. 

Well now, with no protection and with the 
development of weapons, those who happen 
to be either where the nuclear weapon falls 
or downwind in the path of fallout for 5, 6, 
700 miles, have no chance of survival be- 
cause they have no protection. 

Therefore it seemed to me that this was 
a problem which must be faced by the Ameri- 
can people emotionally and personally. The 
reason they resented talking about fallout 
shelters was because it made them think 
about nuclear weapons and the whole prob- 
lem we faced. Since they didn't have a 
solution to the problem they lacked the 
courage to deal with it realistically, and 
therefore the best approach, in their opin- 
ton, was not to think about it. And those 
who brought up the subject were not very 
popular. And I was told it was political sui- 
cide to talk about this, but to me it was one 
of the fundamertal issues we had to face 
in this Nation. 2 

I think this question goes back to a much 
more important problem: We pride ourselves 
on being the leader of the free world and 
we pride ourselves in our preservation of the 
great traditions of humanitarianism and 
concern for the individual, and therefore we 
are emotionally against the use of force. I 
don’t think we, as a people, have very clearly 
faced the fact that force is an essential ele- 
ment of leadership. If we are to preserve 
freedom, we must follow Franklin's exam- 
ple. Franklin spent a great deal of his time 
in France getting money and support to mo- 
bilize force in order to establish freedom. 
And as he mobilized force to establish free- 
dom, we have to be able to use force to pre- 
serve freedom. 
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Now the basic element of freedom since 
the last world war has been, first, our ex- 
clusive possession of the knowledge of nu- 
clear weapons. May I give one interesting 
illustration: 

I attended a meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Council In 1945 when the Chief 
of War Plans in the U.S. Army spoke—a bril- 
Hant general. He analyzed the situation 
that would exist in the world after the war 
to military leaders from the Western Hemis- 
phere. He said that when the world war 
was over, there would be only two areas in 
the world that could make war, that would 
have the resources. One would be the West- 
ern Hemisphere—not the United States, but 
the Western Hemisphere—and the other 
would be the Soviet Union. And he said 
the reason there would be only these two 
areas was because they were the only two 
that had the manpower, the natural re- 
sources, the industrial capacity, and the 
land mass which gave them that strength. 
And he said the balance of power between 
these two areas would be China. 

Well, I don’t have to remind anyone of 
what happened to China shortly thereafter, 
so that the balance of power went over to 
the Soviets. Had nuclear weapons not come 
in, his prognostication, in my opinion, would 
have come true. The balance of power would 
have shifted to the Soviets and we would 
not have been able to preserve freedom. Nu- 
clear weapons were developed and we had 
exclusive possession of them as well as the 
delivery power. But that situation grad- 
ually changed. The Soviets acquired the 
Weapon, either by stealing our own plans 
or developing some of their own, or a com- 
bination thereof; which exactly it was, I 
don't know, But they ultimately got pos- 
session of it and then, slowly, they devel- 
oped a delivery capacity. Then they de- 
veloped missiles with nuclear warheads, and 
nig developed that more rapidly than we 

d. 

I am not pretending to know just where 
we are now in the balance of power between 
the Soviets and the United States, but I 
think everyone admits that their progress 
in this field has been at a greater rate than 
ours, and therefore these weapons are a 
reality. And these weapons have been the 
source of strength in our preserving free- 
dom, 

Therefore I think we have to recognize 
nuclear weapons and regard them not as 
the great threat to humanity in the world, 
not as— well, let's call it an immoral source 
of power, but something which, if used by 
a free world intelligently, has been and can 
be the source of our strength to preserve 
freedom. 

It seems to me that we, as a people, must 
first overcome our unwillingness to accept 
power as a part of the preservation of free- 
dom, and secondly, must accept the fact 
that nuclear weapons are the basis of 
our power today in preserving that freedom. 
It we can get this perspective, then I think 
we can face some of the problems. But 
if we are paralyzed mentally and emotionally 
on this subject, then I don’t think we will 
be able to preserve the position that we have 
been able to develope and preserve the 
freedoms which are the basis of our whole 
society. 

One or two other elements in this field, it 
seems to me, merit attention. I am only 
saying this because New York is a State 
which is deeply interested in this question, 
and under the system established by our 
Founding Fathers, State leadership is still a 
very vital force in this country. 

This State has ploneered—whether rightly 
or wrongly—in the field of protection from 
nuclear fallout, in legislation and in prac- 
tice. At the present time our State appro- 
priations in this field are one-third of the 
national appropriations, 
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But I haye also been advocating the re- 
sumption—and I only say this because of the 
whole political picture and the entire rela- 
tionship of this subject to Franklin's concept 
of preparedness—advocating the resumption 
of testing as an essential element of the 
preservation of this position of strength, and 
the development of protection of our civilian 
population. 

Why? Because first we've got to recognize 
what we're up against, and take this in- 
surance. Secondly, President Kennedy— 
who is negotiating on our behalf and to 
whose command we all have to look for 
the future security not only of our own 
freedom but of the world—has to be able 
to make decisions at a certain point, knowing 
that that decision may lead to the use of 
nuclear weapons which might lead to an 
attack on the United States, If the Ameri- 
can people are not willing to accept use 
of nuclear weapons because they haven't 
got the capacity to protect themselves, they 
will not support him in that action. Then 
the Soviets will have achieved their goal, 
which is the ability to blackmail us into 
the complete takeover, step by step, of 
freedom in the world. 

Now I think we have here another example 
of the kind of thinking which personified 
Benjamin Franklin—a man who was courag- 
eous, clear in his thoughts, statesmanlike, 
but yet dedicated to the basic values which 
made this country what it is today, And 
I think that’s our responsibility today. 

This is a field in which I have been deeply 
interested and concerned, because what good 
is it for us to solve problems in education or 
to solve problems in housing or in any of 
the other areas such as recreation or the 
social advances, if we don't preserve the 
fundamental values that our forefathers 
fought to achieve for us. 

We have the capacity to do this—to main- 
tain our security and the freedom of the 
world—if we view this problem in its proper 
perspective and in its true terms. But you 
can't do it at Government level without the 
support of the people. 

Benjamin Franklin's great capacity to por- 
trary these questions—whether it was in his 
pamphlet on “Plain Truth” or in the other 
articles he wrote—was an integral part of 
this whole process of truth and 
reality to the people in a modest way. And, 
in a modest way, I am trying to do those 
same things myself. 

These are the exciting problems we face. 
My contention, ladies and gentlemen, is that 
the same kind of faith and belief in this 
country, the same kind of ingenuity and 
imagination, the same kind of creativeness 
and statesmanship which Benjamin Frank- 
lin exercised during his lifetime are still 
needed, are still called for, and today the 
demands for these qualities and character- 
istics are even greater. Therefore, your 
dedication to Franklin's life and his princi- 
ples in these days is a matter of tremendous 
significance to our country. I salute you and 
again thank you for your generosity in giv- 
ing me the gold medal award this year. 
Thank you very much indeed. 

CITATION ACCOMPANYING THE AWARD OF THE 
GOLD MEDAL or THE INTERNATIONAL BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN Socrery TO Gov. NELSON 
A. ROCKEFELLER 


The circumstances of his birth would have 
permitted Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller to en- 
joy a life of leisure and relaxation were it 
not for two factors. One was sound parental 
guidance and training, designed to instill ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy that the concept 
which has made the United States of America 
a leader among the nations of the world is 
that the possession of a substantial personal 
fortune, whether earned or inherited, car- 
ries with it the responsibility of trusteeship 
to assure its administration in the public 
interest. Tke other was the ready, willing, 
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and complete manner in which he absorbed 
and has subscribed to that principle. 

Having so elected, he entered into service 
of his country in 1940, at the age of 32, by 
appointment to the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Successively there- 
after, he served, under three national ad- 
ministrations, as Assistant Secretary of State, 
as Chairman of the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, as Chairman of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization, as Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President until, in 1958, 
the people of his native State of New York 
elected him to serve as its chief executive. 

Gathered to commemorate the 256th an- 
niversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, 
the members of the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society recognize in this record of 
public service the precepts contained in the 
writings of Franklin and the example of pub- 
lic service he set—both of which caused 
Franklin to be sò widely venerated, not 
only in the land of his birth but throughout 
the world. 

To you, Governor Rockefeller, the members 
of the International Benjamin Franklin So- 
clety, who have assembled here in New York 
on the occasion of its 39th annual meeting, 
present you with the society’s gold medal in 
recognition of your outstanding leadership 
in the public service. 


Romantic Past of Greenwich, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to call to the attention 
of this body that the State of New Jersey 
has a romantic past which can be seen 
in the community of Greenwich. New 
Jersey is the most urbanized State in 
America, yet authors such as Arthur D. 
Pierce have shown that even such heav- 
ily industrialized States can find peace 
and contentment just off the main high- 
way. Greenwich is a quiet place in con- 
trast to the average tourist places and 
I recommend this town to historically 
minded persons as well as those seeking 
to “get away from it all.” 

I ask unanimous consent to print an 
article of the Christian Science Monitor 
of February 20, 1962, in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, which explains this his- 
toric landmark in the Garden State of 
our Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TURNING Back TIME IN NEW JERSEY 

America’s romantic past is usually just 
around the corner in New Jersey. One need 
not journey far to find it. For example, 
follow the New Jersey Turnpike and 
eastward from Salem or take “ye Old King’s 
Highway“ through Haddonfield and Swedes- 
boro. Either way only 45 miles from Phila- 
delphia, in a corner of Smugglers’ Woods, 
there is a tucked-away town which will take 
the visitor back over the years as swiftly as 
his car has taken him forward over the 
miles. 

Williamsburg, Va., has been called the city 
that turned back time. On the Cohansey 
Creek, deep in fertile Cumberland County, 
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is another such community: Greenwich, 
NJ. There are differences between the two, 
of course. Greenwich is older. Planned in 
1676, its layout as a town antedated that 
of Williamsburg by 15 years. Greenwich, 
too, is much as it stood in the 18th century; 
none of it reconstructed, and only some of it 
restored, 

The Greate Street in Greenwich, however, 
resembles Duke of Gloucester Street in Wil- 
Namsburg—straight for a mile and almost 
identical In width, 100 feet as against 99 In 
Virginia’s lovely showplace. Huge and mag- 
nificent trees cast fascinating shadows on the 
quiet sidewalks. Stately homes as well as 
curious little “Pyrate’s House“ mark pleas- 
ant moments for the passer-by; and inside 
many of these homes are enormous fire- 
places, age-mellowed cupboards, and count- 
less treasures handed down from the early 
days of gracious living. 

Because it was not a provincial capital, 
Greenwich lacks such glories as a Governor's 
palace and a capitol building, Greenwich 
did have a chance to become the Cumber- 
land County seat, but that was taken away 
in 1748 and given to Bridgeton, then Co- 
hansey Bridge, in an election which some 
said was stolen, While Greenwich has a 
couple of venerable but sign-beplastered 
grocery stores, its old craft shops are no 
more. A few modern structures have crept 
in, and gasoline pumps stand in grotesque 
contrast only a few feet in front of one of 
the most interesting of Greenwich’s historic 
doorways. And whereas restored Williams- 
burg is now a place as busy as it is beautl- 
ful, thronged with visitors, students, and 
townsfolk, Greenwich is much the reverse. 
A seeker of peace, quiet, and contentment 
will find them there; and there, too, one can 


turn back time—From “Smugglers’ Woods, 


by Arthur D. Pierce. Copyright, 1960, by 
Rutgers, The State University. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, NJ. 


Meeting School Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 


eos Daily Telegram of February 27, 


MEETING SCHOOL NEEDS 


The campaign for Federal aid to the 
schools is based on thesis that the Nation's 
schools are not keeping up with the times 
that the population explosion will bury the 
schools and that local communities are un- 
willing and unable to do anything about it- 

President Kennedy in requesting $5.7 bil- 
lion from Congress for a 5-year said 
that ‘600,000 classrooms must be con- 
structed in this decade.” He added that 
without Federal aid “we cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in our efforts to improve the quality of 
our children’s instruction and to meet the 
need for more teachers.” 

The President overlooked the progress the 
local school districts have been and 
are continuing to make, without any Fed- 
eral aid at all. It is this progress, substan- 
tial and seen on every hand, that makes the 
thesis on which the Federal aid campaign 
rests so very precarious. 

Let's,“ as Al Smith used to say, “look at 
the record.” At the present rate of classroom 
construction, for example, communities 
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across the Nation will build not 600,000 class- 
rooms in the next decade, but 700,000. Over 
the last 30 years employment in public edu- 
cation has increased 140 percent, compared 
with 45 percent in private industry. Pay 
for teachers has gone up 106 percent as com- 
Pared with 91 percent for all other wage- 
earners. The schoo] age population is ex- 
pected to increase 20 percent in the next 
decade, but in the same period the number 
of certified teachers is expected to double. 

These figures gained from various sources 
indicate that local communities have been 
mindful of school needs and have met them. 
They met them out of local and State tax 
sources. Would there be an incentive to 
continue this local attention to educational 
needs if there is a prospect of the Federal 
Government assuming the responsibility? 
We think not. 


The Freight Rate Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at present the subject of 
freight rate differentials has received 
great attention. On February 16 a 
three-judge Federal court in Boston 
handed down a decision that could re- 
sult in the elimination of the lower rail- 
road rates now enjoyed by ports south 
of the port of New Jersey-New York. 
This decision reverses an 1877 agreement 
which is now outdated. I feel that our 
Port should at last receive fair treatment 
in the matter of rate differentials, for I 
See no reason why trade should be lost 
to the port of New Jersey-New York be- 
cause of artificial, lower rates. Our 
courts have removed an old inequity. At 
this time, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp four articles 
from the following: the Record, Febru- 
ary 26, Hackensack, N.J.: the Tren- 
tonian, February 22, Trenton; New York 
Journal of Commerce, February 19, New 
York City; and the Wall Street Journal, 
February 19, New York City, which point 
out important aspects of this problem. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Record, Hackensack, NJ., Feb. 
26, 1962] 
STOPPING à SWINDLE Arrer 85 YEARS 

The overregulation that has done its faith- 
ful bit to ruin the railroads is prettily exem- 
plified by the freight rate differentials that 
amict the port of New York. Back in 1877 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ob- 
Served that ocean-shipping rates to Boston 
and New York were lower than the like 
rates to southern ports. Boston and New 
York had a natural competitive advantage. 
So the ICO decreed that regardless of the 
economic and geographic facts of life, rail- 
road rates on freight coming into Boston 
and New York by land must be pegged higher 
“than the rall rates to southern ports. Over 
the years since, the differential in ocean- 
shipping rates has disappeared. But the 
ICC has persisted in its delusion. Only last 
year it refused to remove the differentials. 
So rail rates into New York and Boston are 
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still 60 cents a ton higher than rates into 
Baltimore and Norfolk and 40 cents higher 
than into Philadelphia. 

A three-judge U.S. district court in Boston 
decided last week that the ICC differentials 
are unfair and must be vacated. ‘The case 
was brought by the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority. The Maryland Port Authority will 
appeal to the Supreme Court. At the haz- 
ard of seeming to mutter a suggestion to 
the Justices, one can agree with Senator 
Wrt1tamMs, Democrat, of New Jersey: 

“Our New Jersey-New York port should 
at last receive fair treatment. * * * There 
is absolutely no reason why some of the 
trade that should go through our port should 
continue to be diverted elsewhere because of 
artificial lower rates.” 

From the Trentonian, Trenton, N.J., Feb. 
22, 1962] 


A MATTER or EQUITY? 


New Jersey’s U.S. Senator HARRISON A. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., was quick to hail a decision of a 
Boston Federal district court that could 
result in the elimination of the lower rail- 
road rates which now apply to ports south 
of New York, but there are indications that 
a hard fight lies ahead. 

Railroad rate differentials were established 
in 1877. They were upheld by an Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling in 1961. The 
Boston decision reversed the ICC. Phila- 
delphia enjoys an advantage of 40 cents a 
ton over New York and Boston, while Balti- 
more and Norfolk have a 60-cent differential. 

As Senator WILLIAMS points out, these were 
established originally when it was felt that 
southern ports needed an advantage in rail 
rates to overcome higher ocean shipping 
rates. 

“Over the years,” the Senator says, the 
difference in ocean rates disappeared, but the 
ICC ruled as recently as last. year that the 
southern ports should continue to have 
lower rail rates. This is manifestly unfair; 
we in New York and Boston port areas have 
fought it for years; the decision in Boston 
has put the matter in proper prospective, and 
Iam very hopeful that this decision will be 
binding.” $ 

But Philadelphia and Maryland disagree 
rather vehemently. They contend that their 
favorable differential is based on the logical 
reasoning that shipments from the Midwest, 
for example, have a shorter haul than they 
would to New York. 

The Maryland Port Authority has an- 
nounced that it will file an appéal from 
the Boston decision; it can be expected that 
the port of Philadelphia will do likewise. It 
is obvious that the more southerly ports are 
not going to give up their advantage with- 
out a fight, even though Senator WILLIAMS 
and others believe that the case for what 
they regard as equity is strong. 


[Prom the New York Journal of Commerce, 
Feb. 19, 1962] 3 
RAIL DIFFERENTIAL STRUCK DOWN—NEW YORK, 
Boston Ports Hart RATE RULING 


(By Alan F. Schoedel) 


Port officials in Boston and New York are 
describing as a major victory the decision 
by a U.S. district court in Boston wiping 
out the compulsory railroad freight rate dif- 
ferential favoring ports to the south. 

S. Sloan Colt, chairman’ of the Port of 
New York Authority, predicted that railroads, 
shippers, and all other commercial interests 
in the bi-State port district can benefit 
greatly from the court’s decision. The Bos- 
ton ruling eliminates what Mr. Colt called 
an “arbitrary, archaic handicap” for the port 
of New York. 

John F. O'Halloran, executive director of 
the Massachusetts Port Authority, jubilantly 
declared that the port of Boston now could 
compete for freight from the Midwest as 
far west as the Mississippi, instead of being 
limited to its immediate New England area. 
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Ephraim A. Brest, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority, commented: 
We hope to utilize the opportunity pro- 
vided by this decision to triple the 10 million 
bushels of grain currently exported through 
the seaport [of Boston]. Our grain elevators 
may well be doubled in capacity. 

“Automobiles and trucks assembled in the 
Midwest could be shipped through the sea- 
port of Boston at a lower cost than through 
any other North Atlantic port.” 

FOUGHT FOR YEARS 


The rail rate differential put Philadelphia 
40 cents a ton and Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads 60 cents a ton below the import-ex- 
port tariff for Boston, New York, Albany, 
N.Y., and Portland, Maine. New York and 
Boston and most of the railroads serving 
their ports have been fighting the differential 
for years. 

In early January of last year they met with 
a setback when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission insisted that the differential be 
maintained, and refused permission for the 
Boston and New York railroads to lower 
their rates, 

DECISION UNANIMOUS 

In a unanimous decision on an appeal, the 
three-judge Federal court described this ICC 
ruling as clearly erroneous“ and discrimi- 
natory against Boston, New York, Albany 
and Portland. 7: 

Boston and New York saw their relative 
share of import-export commerce decline in 
the period from 1923 to 1955, the court noted. 
while the southern ports scored major 
increases. 

Boston's share dropped from 4.7 to 2.5 
percent, New York’s from 28.6 to 14 percent, 
while Philadelphia's rose from 7.9 percent to 
15.7 percent, Baltimore’s from 84 to 104 
percent, and Hampton Roads’ from 4.3 to 17.1 
percent, pointed out the opinion written 
by Judge George C. Sweeney. 

Boston's share of midwest traffic was given 
as only 4.4 percent of exports and less than 
1 percent of imports. 

LONG IN EXISTENCE 


The railroad rate differential on import- 
export cargo goes back about 80 years, but 
much of the time it was offset by correspond- 
ingly higher ocean rates on cargo through 
the southern-tier ports. 

Between World War I and the 1930's, how- 
ever, there took place a process of equaliza- 
tion of ocean rates for all the North Atlantic 
ports. The railroad rate differential re- 
mained in effect despite repeated attempts 
to upset it, and became a penalty on shippers 
using the northern-tier ports. 

In New York, the port authority was joined 
by New York City and State, as well as com- 
mercial organizations, in waging the fight 
against the differential. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority was 
joined by the Maritime Association of 
Greater Boston, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Federal Reserve Bank and World Trade Cen- 
ter. Railroads for the northern-tier ports 
spearheaded the fight before the ICC and 
the court appeal. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 19, 1962] 


Court REVERSES INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION, BACKS RATE CUTS BY RAILROADS 
THAT SERVE NORTHERN PORTS 


Boston.—A Federal court here supported 
& proposal for lower freight rates sought by 
railroads serving certain northern ports so 
the carriers can compete with those serving 
ports to the south. The court said it will 
set aside a ruling by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which had prohibited fil- 
ing the lower rates. 

“If the court decision is allowed to stand, 
it would probably mean a significant addi- 
tion to our freight volume,” said a spokes- 
man for the Boston & Maine Railroad. The 
trustees of the bankrupt New Haven Rail- 
road declined to comment at this time. 
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Those two railroads and the Massachusetts 
Port Authority had pressed the case against 
the ICC in the courts. 

In Baltimore, the Maryland Port Authority 
said it was shocked and astounded by the 
decision and would appeal it to the U.S, 
Supreme Court, the Associated Press re- 
ported, It quoted William L. Marbury, gen- 
eral counsel for the Maryland body, as say- 
ing: “Without the differential we will lose a 
large percentage of traffic through the port.” 

In Philadelphia, City Solicitor Berger said 
Philadelphia would also appeal the deci- 
sion, which he said would “cause incalcula- 
ble harm to the port of Philadelphia,” AP 
reported. Mr. Berger said, “By long tradi- 
tion, by history, by reason and authority the 
present rate structure is not discriminatory 
but necessary.” 

The ICC has 60 days to appeal the decision, 
but an ICC attorney working on the case 
said no decision has been made on whether 
to appeal. 

PERMANENT INJUNCTION SET 

In an opinion in which all three Judges 
concurred, the court said it would issue a 
permanent injunction barring the ICC from 
enforcing its ruling that the two roads 
couldn't lower rates to compete for mid- 
western freight. The court held that the 
ICC ruling was “erroneous” and lacked a 
“rational basis.“ 

Conceivably the opinion, unless appealed 
to a higher court and reversed there, could 
mean higher tonnages of freight for the 
ports of New York, Boston, Portland, Maine, 
and Albany, N.Y., and lower volume for 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

There was “extensive evidence from ship- 
pers that the differential adjustment is a 
controlling consideration in the choice of 
ports,” the court sald. It held that the ICC 
ignored the principle that rate structures 
have been set to give all ports a competitive 
opportunity. 

The ICC ruling grew out of proposed 
freight rates filed by the Boston & Maine 
and New Haven in June 1956. The roads, 
plus some other railroads serying northern 
east coast ports, proposed to lower their rates 
on freight traffic from the Midwest to and 
from the ports of New York, Boston, Port- 
land, and Albany, called the northern-tler 
ports. “We were proposing that rates to the 
northern tier be equalized with those to 
southern ports from the Midwest,“ a Boston 
& Maine spokesman said. 

Typical freight rates from the Midwest to 
southern ports have been traditionally 3 
cents to 4 cents a hundred pounds under 
those between the Midwest and Boston and 
New York, the spokesman sald, 

The ICC issued an order in December 1960 
denying the railroads permission to equalize 
the rates. The roads filed a complaint in 
January 1961 asking the district court in 
Boston to set aside the December order. The 
ICC held further hearings and in June came 
out with a new decision upholding the De- 
cember denial, In July the railroads filed 
a new complaint. 

AGREEMENT OF 1877 NOTED 


The rate differentials the Boston & Maine 
and the New Haven seek to equalize are the 
result of an agreement by various rallroads 
in 1877. The various rail differentials be- 
tween ports on midwestern freight were set 
to compensate for ocean-rate differentials. 
The ocean differentials, which gave an ad- 
vantage to the northern tier of ports, largely 
had disappeared by 1935, the court said. 

Statistics were cited by the court as an 
indication of the changing importance of the 
northern tier of ports and the ports of the 
southern tier—Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads. Between the years cited by 
the court, 1923 and 1955, New York’s share 
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of total U.S. ocean tonnage dropped to 14 
percent from 28 percent and Boston's de- 
clined to 2.5 percent from 4.7 percent. Be- 
tween those years Philadelphia’s Jumped. 


Freeman Poultry “Birth Control” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
giving thought to our Nation’s agricul- 
tural programs, I felt that a recent edi- 
torial from the Fort Wayne News-Sen- 
tinel upon the subject of turkey market- 
ing orders was informative and appro- 
priate. 

The editorial follows: 

FREEMAN POULTRY Burn CONTROL” 


Despite the fact that American agricul- 
ture already has suffered much too long 
from the heavy hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment in inane price fixing and crop con- 
trol, Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
nevertheless is continuing this discredited ™ 
theme as his special forte in the activation 
of the “New Frontier.” And in doing so he 
is actually threatening agriculture’s own 
last frontier of time-honored and experi- 
ence-tried flexibility for expanding or re- 
ducing production, which throughout its 
history (until the intermeddling of a fed- 
eral bureaucracy) had made American agri- 
culture the envy of the world. 

Unlike major crops, which have had, and 
still have, Government controls and/or 
price supports, livestock and poultry have 
been comparatively free to adjust under the 
time-honored law of supply and demand. 

And in most recent years, efficient liye- 
stock and poultry producers have done rela- 
tively well, and so have consumers, who 
have had an abundance of nutritious and 
tasty products to choose from at reasonable 
prices. True, there may be overproduction 
one year, and prices may be down, then the 
next year, as supply adjusts to demand, the 
price increases. This is free enterprise at 
work. And this has been the situation in 
the turkey industry. Or at least it was 
through 1961, which was one of those off 
years with too many turkeys and a money 

price. 

Ever alert to effectuating his part in the 
“New Frontier,“ Secretary Freeman has pro- 
posed and is actively promoting a set of 
complicated Federal turkey marketing or- 
ders, which would regulate supply and raise 
prices by limiting the hatch of turkey eggs 
and the number of turkeys. 

This, of course, is another sorry interven- 
tion by Government planners in an area 
that has served producers and consumers 
well—an area of our agriculture which still 
is the envy of the world—a last frontier 
where producers have made their own de- 
cisions and taken their own risks along 
with profits or losses. 

The proposed marketing orders have been 
debated at public hearings, where strong 
opposition has come from many within the 
turkey industry who want no help from 
“Uncle Orville” in “solving” their problems. 
A goal of the marketing orders would be to 
give turkey producers the so-called “parity 
price” for turkeys, which would mean a 25- 
to 30-cent per pound increase, nearly double 
recent prices. 

This, like proposals of a lot of other bu- 
Tteaucratic legerdemain in agriculture may 
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sound good to some. However, a lot of 
realistic men in the industry know that the 
drastically higher prices would discourage 
exports, encourage imports, and cause many 
consumers to substitute other meats for 
turkey. Producers of substitute meats then 
would increase output to meet demand and 
the turkey industry's expanding market 
could come to a halt. 

They know too that the quotas set under 
such a program would freeze capacity, breeds, 
egg producers and hatcheries as they are at 
present. This, naturally would forestall 
growth at all levels, make it difficult for new 
producers to enter the field, and discriminate 
against producers in a State like Indiana 
which imports about 70 percent of the 
hatching eggs and poults used In its turkey 
industry. 

Such a program also inexorably creates 
and perpetuates false values. It makes it 
more important to have a Government- 
granted quota than to develop and use bet- 
ter methods of production and marketing 
generally. ~ 

The proposed orders make one wonder just 
how much more illogical Secretary Freeman 
can become in his concept of American agri- 
culture. An expensive feed grains program 
has attempted to reduce production and 
stocks of feed grains. Yet, the turkey mar- 
keting orders, if adopted, would substantially 
reduce the market for feed grains and other 
feedstuffs—all being produced in abundance. 

Moreover, under the guise of helping agri- 
culture, the proposed orders would enmesh 
it in a maze of inequities inevitably result- 
ing from the impossible problem of admin- 
istration and enforcement, 


Destruction—From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
z 0 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
serving my 21st year in this body and my 
19th year on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I have more service here than 
either of our Senators and more than 
any House Member from our State ex- 
cept BILL COLMER. I have heard all the 
testimony and all evidence concerning 
our defense that any other Members of 
Congress, House or Senate, hear. I have 
been through the heart of Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland and in various trouble 
spots of the world. 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, we are doing to 
ourselves what we say we are afraid 
Russia might do. 

On February 22, once again, we heard 
George Washington’s Farewell Address 
presented to the House. As that mes- 
sage was read, I could not help but think 
how far we have gone in throwing his 
advice to the winds, 

Entangled in the internal affairs of 
Nations throughout the world, com- 
mitted to impossible commitments made 
when we had the atomic bomb and Rus- 
sia didn’t, now we find ourselves 80 
deeply enmeshed that our leaders are 
unable to approve protection for Ameri- 
can lives and property just off our door- 
step in Cuba. 
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We find a Supreme Court unwilling to 
wait for the Constitution to be amended 
in the proper way. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that times have 
changed. But I remind you, human na- 
ture has not. George Washihgton’s ad- 
vice is just as sound today as it was the 
day he made his Farewell Address. Let 
me quote several passages from that 
great document: 

It is important likewise, that the habits of 
thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
Tespective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another, The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
Powers of all the departments im one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth ot this 
Position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different de- 
Positories, and constituting each the guar- 
dian of the public weal against invasion of 
the others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern; some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes—To pre- 
Serve them must be as necessary as to in- 
stitute them. If in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation, for though this, in one in- 
Stance, may be the instrument of good, it is 
the customary weapon by which free gov- 
ernments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
My remarks I include excerpts from an 
address I made on Jefferson Davis’ 
birthday. I hope these views will have 
the serious study of the entire member- 
Ship and of the country: 

ADDRESS or CONGRESSMAN Jamie L. WHITTEN, 

DEMOCRAT, OF MISSISSIPPI, ON THE OCCASION 

OF JEFFERSON Davis’ BIRTHDAY 


Members of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
distinct honor to speak to you and to people 
Of the United States here today on the oc- 
casion of Jefferson Davis“ birthday. It has 
been my privilege to speak to you on similar 
Occasions a number of times. I recall with 
Particular pleasure General Howell, of Bris- 
tol, Va., who was with us when I first spoke 

ere on June 3, 1946. 

At that time he was 104 years of age, full 
of vim and vigor and fully convinced that 
when the people of any section of the United 
States used force of arms to require con- 
formity upon people of another section it 
Was destruction at its worst. Unfortunately, 
in the years since, he and all veterans of the 
Civil War have passed on to their reward, 


Today, however, we are indeed honored to 


have with us the grandson of General Pick- 
ett, who contributed so much to the South- 
ern cause. We express to him our sincere 
Congratulations on his rich heritage. 
Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, a 
Man destined to lead a lost cause with cour- 
age and honor. Long before the outbreak of 
the Civil War, however, Jeff Davis had served 
his country well as a U.S. Representative, as 
Senator, and as Secretary of War, With all 
his ties to the Union, when the States of 
the South called him to support their cause, 
to protect the right of loca) self-government, 
he did not hesitate. His service as Presi- 
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dent of the Confederacy during the tragic 
war was such as to make us all Fs 
Jefferson Davis possessed the highest prin- 
ciples of integrity, honor, and duty. He faced 
his problems with determination and energy. 
THE CIVIL WAR OR THE WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES 


One hundred years ago, in 1861, the Civil 
War, or War Between the States, began. 
This centennial year is being marked by cer- 
emonies, memorials, holidays, and reenact- 
ments throughout the South, which except 
for commemorating the valor of our fore- 
fathers I personally believe could well be 
used to point out how very similar our sit- 
uation today is to that tragic situation of 
100 years ago. Present conditions are so 
similar we should pause to remember that 
heartbreaking confilct, which pitted brother 
against brother and father against son. 

As we look back upon those troubled times 
we can see that sound leaders of both sides 
deplored any effort to settle the issue by 
armed conflict. Unfortunately, the radicals 
of that day prevented a peaceful solution. 
Then, as now, they were not satisfied to run 
their own local affairs, but insisted that all 
other sections conform to their pattern. A 
terrible war resulted. 

The terrible days of reconstruction were 
very similar to those we see in the Congo 
now, where all experienced leadership has 
been forced out, just as happened in the 
South. 

Instead of forcing integration upon the 
southern States, truly it would be well for 
the rest of the country to learn from the 
States of the South that the way for peace 
and harmony is to provide for separate but 
equal facilities and protect each race in the 
enjoyment of its own way of life. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


We have a Supreme Court from whose de- 
cisions there is no appeal, which has taken 
unto itself the right to change the Constitu- 
tion without constitutional amendment. In 
effect, the Court has said that even though, 
for the moment, certain statutes are con- 
stitutional, it reserves the right to declare 
them unconstitutional at a later time, un- 
less they are carried out as the Court de- 
sires. 

In the history of the world, those govern- 
ments have stood which had something solid 
around which the tides of public opinion 
could ebb and flow. In our country it was 
the Constitution, the interpretations of 
which had become a part of it, had made 
it fixed and stable, a steadfast rock, around 
which statutes could be passed and de- 
cisions rendered. But when the Court sets 
aside all prior decisions as to what the Con- 
stitutions meant, decisions on which the 
States of the South had relied, it means that 
from week to week you don’t know what 
the law is. A short time ago, we saw France 
call General DeGaulle back into power, to 
a position approaching dictatorship. Why? 
Because the French constitution was being 
subjected to the day-to-day whims of the 
legislative body, which meant that the 
nation had no stability in law. 

What does the Supreme Court's recent 
line of decisions mean? My friends, by way 
of homely illustration, the accuracy and 
soundness of the description of the land 
on which this Capitol is placed depends on 
the permanency of the marker from which 
the first survey started. The Supreme Court 
has moved the constitutional marker from 
its place. As a result everything which was 
tied to such post or marker has lost its 
meaning; and, further, the Court has re- 
served the right to keep wiggling such 
marker around to serve the whims of a 
majority of its members. 

OUR GOVERNMENT'S TACTICS 


You may well ask why the Supreme Court 
took such action. My friends, I have many 
reasons and much evidence to support the 
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belief that the threat of a Russian victory 
was used to bring about the unanimous de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
integration case. It was probably argued 
that if we don’t bring about integration 
with the colored people in the United States, 
we will lose the contest with Russia 
throughout the world; and if we don't do 
this, Russia will eventually conquer the 
world. It was said by the press, “If Russia 
takes over here, the first thing they will do 
is set up a dictatorship. If Russia takes 
over,“ they charged, they will do away with 
the right to trial by jury.” Tes.“ they said, 
“if we do not integrate, Russia will force 
on us a system similar to Hitlers in Ger- 
many or Stalin’s in Russia.” 

What did they do in Germany and Rus- 
sia? What was the source of their absolute 
control of those nations? Why, they had 
the courts issue decrees, then they used 
troops and government officers.to enforce 
the decrees. 

Haven't we done that here? We have seen 
the Supreme Court, unwilling to wait for 
constitutional amendment in the regular 
process, change the Constitution. We have 
seen the President send troops and Federal 
Officials to enforce such decrees. Our Gov- 
ernment did, itself, what we feared Russia 
might do. 

We are told whe have to integrate all the 
races of the United States or we can't hold 
the friendship of-the people of India, China, 
Japan, Africa, and all the rest. If that be 
true, why have China and Japan been at 
“daggers point“ throughout history? Talk 
about India—in spite of what you read, we 
know in many areas people of the same color 
cannot even touch each other. 

No, the agitation is right here at home. 
People are using the threat of Russia here 
in the United States to accomplish their 
personal desires and actually to impose the 
Russian system of required conformity 
upon us. My friends, if this were the real 
“McCoy,” if the proponents of this destruc- 
tion of our American way of life and the 
pride in our race were sincere, they would 
look at certain nations around us and won- 
der why those countries with the same great 
natural resources as we have, nevertheless, 
have such a low economic level. They 
would wonder why elections in those coun- 
tries are often determined by violent revo- 
lutions. If John Marshall had held the 
same views as the present Chief Justice, 
and if Thomas Jefferson had been of the 
same opinion as our recent President, and 
had brought about integration in their day, 
perhaps by this time we would be on the 
same low economic level as some of our 
neighbors for whom Congress has provided 
hundreds of millions of dollars—without 
even a plan—all in the hope it might help 
our cause. 

My friends, history clearly shows an in- 
dividual must have pride or he makes no 
real progress. A family must have pride or 
it goes down the scale. So it is with coun- 
tries. So it is with race. Any race, what- 
ever it may be, which feels it must be inter- 
mixed with another acknowledges its own 
lack, Such a race will not serve itself well, 
nor that with which is wishes to intermix. 

Don't believe my statement simply be- 
cause I say it. Read history. It is re- 
plete with proof. In all history there is 
no exception. 

Integration, where it has taken place, has 
only led to great turmoil. We all know that 
if you go into some sections of New York 
City at night you take your life in your 
hands; and you may be in danger there in 
the daytime. You can’t go to certain areas 
of Chicago without danger to life and limb. 
The same is true of most of our major cities. 
Rape, murder, and robbery are common- 
place in some areas of Washington. 
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THE FREEDOM BUSTERS 


In recent weeks we have seen agitators de- 
liberately go into areas of the South for the 
admitted purpose of violating laws of the 
States which have never been held to be 
beyond the power of such States, but rather 
have been held to be within the power; and 
then we have seen the Federal Government 
move its force in to protect such individuals 
in their avowed purpose of testing existing 
laws. 

What if it were the law against murder 
they wished to test, or rape, or treason? Is 
there one rule in the Federal Government 
for laws the executive or the judiciary likes 
and another for the laws they don’t like? 

These so-called freedom riders, who might 
better be called freedom busters, could do 
what they wish in their own areas. They are 
out really to bust the laws which others have 
found best for themselves. Here we find 
them, with the support of Federal officers, 

ttempting to force their views on people, 

lack and white, who have different views 
and, therefore, different rules and laws for 
getting along peaceably and with mutual re- 
spect—and they do it on the basis of fight- 
ing intolerance. Could anything be more 
intolerant than to push their views on 
others? 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are those who 
say if integration were forced into public 
places, the present controversy would end. 
Of course, it would not. Each step leads to 
the next one. Don’t the people know that 
if every family were integrated, if every 
family were amalgamated, then there would 
be still a distinction based upon shades of 
color, upon purity of race. If you want proof, 
merely look at those countries where the 
white and black races have amalgamated: 

My friends, power breeds desire for power. 
No dictator ever stopped short of taking it 
all. This concentration of supreme power in 
our Supreme Court, backed by the Executive, 
will not stop with school and public facility 
integration, nor with race. Once seized this 
power will be used to control industry, to 
control agriculture; yes, and eventually even 
labor. 

In Russia everyone is su to own 
everything. However, for all practical pur- 
poses everything may as well belong to the 
Communist leaders, who control according 
to their own desires. In our country, if the 
present trend continues, it won't simply be 
the Chief Justice, the President, or even the 
Attorney General who issues orders, it will be 
every little Tom, Dick, and Harry who speaks 
in the big chief's name. So it has been in 
history and so it will continue to be, for the 
basic traits of human nature do not change. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY SHOWS THE SAME 
WEAKNESS 


I was at the opening session of the United 
Nations last fall. I saw Khrushchev as he 
virtually ran the length of the floor to em- 
brace Castro, though they had been together 
all morning. Yes, and I saw the representa- 
tives of Africa, the African Congo, each with 
a vote, though many of them represented 
virtually only a small tribe, recognized and 
seated there at our instance, another group 
for whose vote we must bid, not once and 
for all but on every issue as it arises. 

Today, a hundred years after the Civil 
War, the United States has moved into 
almost every country which would let us in. 
We have granted funds and goods to foreign 
governments, which in turn sold such goods 
to their own people for what the traffic 
would bear. We extended this foreign aid 
primarily on the promise, but many times 
merely in the hope, that incumbent govern- 
ments would support our wishes. Through 
this means we have made a few persons rich 
here and abroad. In many of these nations 
we have forced them to take on our ways, to 
the point many countries are virtually de- 
fenseless, both from revolution within or 
from enemy attack from without. 


In many of these nations we have lined 
ourselves up with the 3 or 4 percent which 
have almost all the wealth, and left ripe for 
the picking by Russia the other 96 or 97 per- 
cent. Not only does our Government seem 
unwilling to permit the people of any State 
of the United States to run their local affairs 
as suits them, but it has spent more than 
$60 billion in foreign countries, largely in 
an effort to keep “our crowd” in, whether 
the people of the area want that particular 
“crowd” or not. 

In view of these foreign entanglements I 
finch each year when Washington's Fare- 
well Address, warning of the dangers of for- 
eign entanglements, is read in the House of 
Representatives. I feel it is almost sacri- 
lege. 

My friends, my speech here today is not 
meant to be an attack upon any individual 
nor upon any political party. Both parties 
and many leaders have contributed to our 
situation, including some in our own South- 
land who have put economic gain ahead of 
principle, comfortable position ahead of 
sound action. 

We wish for our President the greatest 
success, not only on his present trip but 
throughout his tenure of office, for as he goes 
so goes the country. We are all in this boat. 
We had hoped, however, for a reassessment 
of all these matters which I have men- 
tioned to you and, therefore, have been dis- 
appointed to see the request for more forced 
integration, not less, for more foreign ald, 
not less. 

COURAGE IS REQUIRED TODAY 

We do well to honor that great American, 
Jefferson Davis; we do well to remember the 
character and courage shown by him and 
the hundreds of thousands who stood by 
him 100 years ago today. I pray we may 
have the same courage today, not merely to 
save the South, but the Nation. 

In this centennial year of the beginning 
of the Civil War, the American people would 
do well to review and recognize the great 
similarity between conditions which pre- 
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valled on June 3, 1861, and those which pre- 


vail today, June 3, 1961. They are so simi- 
lar as to be frightening. Sometimes we, too, 
wish we could resolve the issue in some 
simple, clear-cut way. Such a course is not 
possible. Any solution will require helpful 
understanding on the part of many people. 
We must do our part. 

Not since the Civil War have our people 
faced a more trying time. Our problems 
today call for the best within us. The at- 
tack on the Constitution and on our way 
of life is insidious. It comes under the guise 
of government. It is offered with an appeal 
to the natural tendency of Americans to be 
law abiding. It appeals to religion, is 
presented in the name of world peace, but 
creates strife, dissension and disturbance. 
It is said to be necessary to protect the rights 
of individuals, but is itself based on usurpa- 
tion of power. We are told it is necessary 
in order to maintain our form of govern- 
ment; yet its starting point is the destruc- 
tion by judicial decree of the rights of the 
States, of the Congress, and of the people. 
Yes, it begins with destruction of the Con- 
stitution itself. It can only lead to com- 
plete ruin. 

History books are written one way for use 
in the Southern States, another way for the 
other States. However, one fact is inescap- 
able. Might, for all practical purposes, has 
the same effect as if it were right. 

It has taken us a hundred years to see just 
how far such a situation can go—today it is 
the Supreme Court and the executive de- 
partment which take the place of the Union 
troops of a 100 years ago. Once again we see 
what might can do. 


WE MUST CHANGE OUR COURSE 


I sincerely hope that our Supreme Court, 
our President, and those who would control 
our newspapers, our radio and our television, 
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will recognize, before it is too late, what the 
present course leads to. It was not merely 
the South which lost the Civil War, it was 
the Nation. It has taken a 100 years for us 
to fully see that might, when taken to be 
right, can destroy a Nation. 

We must review our domestic and foreign 
Policy and reverse our course. We must 
realize that any nation such as ours must 
permit local differences, reflected in local 
self-government. 

We must realize that the people of other 
nations are not going to give up their right 
to change their government as they see fit. 
We must realize that friendship purchased 
with cash will fail when the cash is gone— 
not only that, but we must realize that in 
most countries those now out of control will, 
in the course of events, get into control; 
and then, the United States will be the sub- 
ject of the greatest hatred. Thus, it is that 
we are in such a precarious situation 
throughout much of the world. 

In conclusion, may I say, we must permit 
local self-government in our own Nation to 
reflect local views and meet local needs. We 
must return to a foreign policy which per- 
mits the peoples of other nations to run 
their own affairs. If we don't approve such 
a course in foreign fields, the peoples of for- 
eign countries are going to do it anyway, and 
we will continue to be the loser. If we do 
not return to such a commonsense course in 
our own Nation, dictatorship will be fol- 
lowed by dictatorship, and all we hold dear 
will be gone, for no dictator can force the 
American people into a common denomina- 
tor, Russian style, each of an exact shade 
of brown, each conforming to the dictates 
of an all-powerful Federal Government. Our 
people are too independent for that. We 
must allow for differences. If not, differ- 
ences will destroy us, 


Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the sadness of his family in the passing 
of an earnest, conscientious, and able 
former colleague, the Honorable Ralph 
Waldo Gwinn, of New York. 

I was not of his political faith, and, 
certainly, I differed often with him on 
legislation coming before us. If I could 
not speak well of our departed colleague, 
however, I should not address the chair 
at this time. I can acknowledge in all 
sincerity my deep respect for Mr, Gwinn. 
The motivation behind his publie serv- 
ice is one of the strengths of our demo- 
cratic system of government. He had a 
deep conviction that he held views in 
common with many citizens, and that it 
was his duty to commit his talents to 
the expression and advancement of these 
views. 

As we can recall, our colleague was a 
distinguished lawyer, well into his mid- 
dle years. when first he took the field as 
a political candidate. As he recognized, 
if there were no differences in the inter- 
pretation of law, including our charter 
of liberty, the Constitution, there would 
be little need for courts or lawyers. 
Ralph Gwinn believed with evangelistic 
intensity in the principle of government 
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under law. That we might differ on spe- 
cific applications of this principle is not 
important now. What is important is 
that we Americans have a written guar- 
antee of the opportunity to fight for the 
right as we see it, and an obligation to 
exercise this opportunity. 

The loss of any fully committed fighter 
in this cause—as Ralph Gwinn surely 
was—is a loss to all Americans, 


Hope in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when we hear so much criti- 
cism cf all who try to do things rather 
than talk about them, it is good to learn 
something of the do-ers—men like Col. 
John Glenn in space, and the Honorable 
Musa bey Alami in Jordan. 

Musa bey is one of the world’s great 
intellectual and humanitarian leaders 
with the kind of courage and faith that, 
in very truth, have brought water to a 
parched earth and made the desert 
blossom as the rose. Born a Palestinian 
under Turkish rule in 1897, he became 
a Jordanian citizen when what remains 
of Arab Palestine was incorporated into 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in 
1949. Muslim by birth, his life has been 
motivated by the high ethical and moral 
standards of Islam. Scion of an ancient 
Jerusalem family, he grew up sur- 
rounded and deeply influenced by the 
holy places associated with Jesus—or 
Isa, as young Musa’s Qur’anic teachers 
called him—and the prophets who came 
before him. Š 

Musa’s father, then mayor of Jerusa- 
lem, decided his 8-year-old son should 
&ttend St. George’s, an English school, 
Some weeks later, fortified by friendly 
Muslim sheiks, the school officials 
visited the mayor to disclose the sad 
news that his son was not educable. 
They suggested he be apprenticed to a 
tradesman; and so he became a car- 
penter’s helper at the American colony. 
Mrs, Anna Spafford, late mother of Je- 
rusalem's beloved Bertha Spafford 
Vester, dissented from the educator's 
verdict and arranged for Musa to take 
somie classes at the American colony 
school along with his work. Teachers 
reported him unusually apt. Thirteen 
years later he entered Cambridge Univer- 
sity from which he graduated in 1922 
with honors and the B.A. and LL.B. de- 
grees. Long before, it had been dis- 
covered that the initial diagnosis had 
grown out of a registrar’s conviction that 
it would never do to put the mayor's son 
in a lower class than others of his age 
group. So the Arabic-speaking boy of 
8 had been started out as a third grader 
in an English-speaking school. 

All that notwithstanding, Musa bey 
insists that the original verdict was a 
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just one and that he has remained es- 
sentially uneducable. Looked at one 
way, most of his friends would agree he 
is right. He has never learned well the 
lessons he was supposed to have been 
taught. Any Arab knows the way to 
fame and fortune is through politics. 
Musa was too much the statesman and 
gave up politics for farming. But not 
until after he had failed to learn another 
lesson taught by top British and United 
Nations hydrologists. They said the 
Jordan Valley had no water resources, 
and that even if some water were found 
here and there, it would do no good. 
The soil was too salty even to support 
vegetation. Musa bey, still gloriously 
stubborn, just would not learn. He con- 
continued to reason that if the Jordan 
Valley had supported a large population 
millenia ago, there must have been 
water. The experts smiled benignly 
when he started digging with crude 
tools. Perhaps poor Musa would now 
learn the hard way. But for Musa, like 
another uneducable before him (a chap 
named Noah) the waters came. Only 
this time they came only up out of the 
ground and not down from heaven. 
From earth scorched by centuries of sun 
came water to wash away salt and give 
fertility to fields dried up since antiquity. 
Where once was only burning sand, 
today more than 40,000 acres are under 
cultivation, because one man would not 
accept the facts his mentors taught. 
But between Cambridge and today's 
green lushness of the once dead Jordan 
Valley, Jordan water, enough to fill all 
Christendom’s fonts and baptistries, had 
flowed under nearby Allenby Bridge. 
The young Musa had returned to take 
his place as a lawyer in post-World War 
I Palestine, now controlled by the Brit- 
ish under a League of Nations mandate. 
His brilliant record at Cambridge 
brought him to the attention of the 
British officials who offered him employ- 
ment in the legal department. From 
minor posts he rose by 1933 to govern- 
ment advocate, the cnly Arab to head a 
department in the mandatory govern- 
ment. In the meantime, his stature had 
grown throughout the Arab world. It 
was he who negotiated the agreement 
that secured Arab participation in the 
St. James Conference in London in 1938. 
He was the sole representative of Pales- 
tine at the preparatory conference for 
the Arab League in Alexandria in 1943, 
He had become the doyen of an increas- 
ing group of young Arab intellectuals in 
his own and neighboring countries. By 
war's end, he had emerged as the most 
progressive among the Arab statesmen 
of his generation. Almost any post was 
his for the asking. He appeared destined 
to emerge as the outstanding political 
leader of the newly freed Arab countries. 
Then came tragedy. Musa bey and his 
young intellectuals came on the stage 
too late and with too many odds against 
them to save Palestine from the 
debacle of partition and war. When 
the holocaust was over, more than a mil- 
lion Palestinian Arabs were refugees, 
their homes gone, the lands from which 
their forebears had garnered a living 
for thousands of years turned over to 
other refugees about whose fate the 
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world was more concerned. While 
America and Britain poured in dollars 
by the hundreds of millions to support 
and build new homes and a new life for 
those who supplanted them, the Arab 
refugees were, and remain in large part, 
kept alive by a 7-pennies-per-person- 
per-day United Nations relief fund. And 
they were the luckier ones, for tens of 
thousands of frontier villagers had lost 
their lands or businesses, yet could not 
qualify as refugees because they still 
dwelt in their old homes. Palestine, in 
many Wways—eduactionally, culturally, 
economically—the flower of the Arab na- 
tion, had perished one fall afternoon in 
faraway Lake Success, and at the hands 
of its traditional friends, its land divided, 
the majority of its people homeless and 
destitute. 

Musa bey Alami was among the home- 
less. But he was not destitute. While 
a large part of his fortune was now in 
other hands, he was still a wealthy man. 
He could have moved to Beirut or Cairo 
and lived in ease. He chose to share the 
lot of his dispersed kinsmen. And al- 
most alone among those in a position to 
do so, he began to turn his face toward 
the future. While the politicians pro- 
mised quick solutions and assured the 
refugees they would shortly return home, 
Musa bey remembered that the last in- 
cursion among the many Palestine has 
known in history, the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem in Crusader times, had lasted 
a hundred years. He left to the poli- 
ticians the so-far fruitless negotiations 
that have followed. He left to United 
Nations to provide relief for emergent 
needs. He set himself to planning how 
his orphaned nation could be kept to- 
gether in what of their homeland re- 
mained to them; to devising means to 
thwart frustration, despair and hopeless- 
ness. This was, and is, a task far more 
difficult than fighting hunger and dis- 
ease; and, in the long run, more impor- 
tant. He understood that a nation can 
die while its people survive. 

Fortunately, he had the vehicle 
through which to work. Back in 1945 he 
had organized and registered the Arab 
Development Society—ADS.—to im- 
prove the status of Arab villages by rais- 
ing standards of agriculture, providing 
village industries, and setting up voca- 


tional schools. The Arab League ap- 


proved the venture and called on all 
Arab governments to contribute to it. 
Only Iraq did but ceased when it found 
it was carrying the whole burden. The 
society had, however, continued to exist. 
Musa bey seized on it as the instrument 
through which to begin the struggle to 
save his people. No longer was the prob- 
lem one of raising village standards— 
indeed, only some 200 out of more than 
1,000 villages remained in Arab hands. 
Now he must deal with the human 
tragedy of a whole people in all its mani- 
fold aspects. He set to work to create 
the very conditions of ordered and happy 
living. 

Musa bey Alami was never overly pop- 
ular with many of the older generation 
of leaders. Now he was to find them 
aided and abetted by foreign interests 
that did not consider it desirable the 
refugees should remain in Arab Pales- 
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tine. Clearly, the only way possible for 
the refugees to remain was to make cul- 
tivable the wastelands of the Jordan 
Valley. To do this, sweet water must 
be found and the soil desalted. After 
opposition and obstruction almost in- 
credible to believe now, Musa bey suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission of the 
Jordanian Council of Ministers to launch 
a project in an area of 2,000 acres of 
dead and wastelands lying between the 
River Jordan and Jericho. Pledging 
himself and what wealth he had left, 
leaving behind any political ambitions 
he may have had, and—perhaps most 
difficult of all, giving up the life of ease 
and luxury to which he had been born, 
Musa bey began his search for water. 
Using improvised machinery and meth- 
ods, he and his servants, assisted by 
other refugees, began drilling in August 
1949. With each setback, the scoffers 
were emboldened to make louder their 
derision and opposition. He was de- 
nounced publicly and, more effectively, 
privately to the King. He was threat- 
ened and labeled an agent of the im- 
perialists, and with what reasoning one 
can only guess. Add to that muscles sore 
from unaccustomed manual labor and 
it is little wonder his resolve sometimes 
weakened. No one likes to be laughed 
at, and that is truer of Arabs than of 
most people. And Musa bey is an Arab 
of the Arabs. 

Then one day in January 1950 sweet 
water finally gushed from the dead and 
waste soil of the Jordan Valley. Soon 
the soil was broken and cultivation be- 
gun. The Arab Development Society, 
thanks to Musa bey’s persistence, could 
now get on with the job. Others fol- 
lowed and free enterprise farmers have 
developed more than 40,000 acres of rich 
cultivable land. Thousands of refugees 
have found employment. 

The Arab Development Society, against 
odds unbelievable—including its planned 
razing by leftish elements in 1955, has 
continued to move ahead in its efforts 
to bring hope and economic security to 
the refugees. An experimental farm pro- 
vides free information on the best meth- 
ods of irrigation, farming, dairying, and 
poultry raising. A vocational training 
school has been established to give a 
home and training to orphan and desti- 
tute boys. Thousands of refugees have 
found employment at the Jericho center 
and more thousands have been trained 
and employed through the ADS fron- 
tier villages project in which whole vil- 
lages have been guided into economic 
self-sufficiency through establishing vil- 
lage industries and home crafts. 

As the significance of Musa bey Alami's 
work has become recognized, others have 
come to his aid. The Ford Foundation 
has provided more than $1 million of aid. 
The British World Refugee Year gave 
£50,000. Oil companies have helped. 
Point 4 and its successor agencies have 
assisted the vocational training program. 
Committees in Great Britain and the 
United States channel gifts from trusts, 
churches and individuals, and Musa bey 
continues to help from his diminishing 
personal resources. But the need con- 
tinues great and the unimplemented 
projects are many. A prospective donor 
has indicated an interest in building a 
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vocational training school for girls, but 
before any such offer could be accepted, 
funds for annual maintenance must be 
found. Even if sizable foundation or 
international agency assistance can be 
obtained, matching funds of not less 
than $500,000 will certainly be required. 

The stakes are high and time is run- 
ning out. For one thing Musa bey is get- 
ting older and his health beginning to 
show the years of moving from one crisis 
to another. Stability in the Middle East 
is in a large measure dependent on 
stability in Jordan. In Jordan, stability 
depends on the creation of hope and 
economic security. More than any other 
organization the Arab Development 
Society constitutes the best probability 
that the “unalienable” right of the “pur- 
suit of happiness” will at long last replace 
the frustration, despair and hopelessness 
that have characterized the area since 
partition and the creation of the refugee 
problem in 1948. 

Musa bey Alami merits a hearing from 
all men of good will. He deserves the 
help of all who believe in helping those 
who help themselves. 

HOW OTHERS SEE HIM 


Kennett Love in the New York Times: 

Musa bey al-Alami is the man whose 
vision has proved so practical that the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
until recently the backbone of his opposi- 
tion, and the U.S, Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have now accepted his proof 
that the valley is a fertile area for develop- 
ment. 


New York Times editorial: 

Musa bey al-Alami has produced a miracle 
in the wastelands of the lower Jordan River, 
not far above the Dead Sea. But there are 
many acres in the Middle East that have not 
yet been developed. The Jordan Valley as a 
whole may once have supported many times 
its present population. There is power 
there, as well as water and soil not fully 
utilized and Mr. Alami’s little oasis might 
yet make its triumphs echo around the 
world. 


Baltimore Sun editorial: 

They told Mr. Alami that nobody could 
live there. They showed him maps marking 
that particular spot as dead and waste. 
They—the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency and the U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Administration—said that they saw no point 
in drilling a test well. Mr. Alami’s vision of 
bringing blossom to that spot of desert, they 
said, was the foolish vision of a stubborn 
man. Mr. Alami proved his stubbornness by 
drilling a well anyway. Mr. Alami has shown 
that the qualities that count most in human 
affairs are still the old and honorable quali- 
ties of vision, stubbornness, and self-reli- 
ance, 


Time: 

Musa bey al-Alami has spent a lifetime 
tilting at windmills for his people. After 
World War II he doggedly preached his doc- 
trine of reclamation and education while 
most Arabs could think only of their quar- 
rels with the Zionists. He irrigated thous- 
ands of acres of desert land that others had 
thought hopeless, gave jobs to hundreds of 
refugees. 


Harry Ellis 
Monitor: 

Musa bey al Alami is proving that land 
classified dead and waste throughout history 
actually is rich enough to bear three crops of 
frult and vegetables a year. Mr. Alami’s 
project on the desert is another chapter in 
the story of men and women the world over 
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who have risen to new heights of devotion 
when disaster of one kind or another has 
stripped them of their homes. 


Hamilton A. Fisher in This Week, New 
York Herald Tribune: 

Musa bey al Alami is a man with the mind 
of a Wall Street lawyer, the heart of a 
Quaker, the dreams of a Boy Scout, the face 
and body of a Wisconsin farmer, and the soft 
voice of a Hollywood crooner * * * (we) 
talked about his plans for Arab refugees. 
Being a refugee," he sald, “is a misfortune— 
not an occupation. We have to make people 
again out of the refugees.” 


Edwin Muller in Reader's Digest: 


Musa bey al Alami got to be something of 
a joke as he went up and down the Middle 
East peddling his project. Then he made a 
decision: he would do the job himself * * *. 
(The refugees he has) made self-supporting 
and given new hope are not many compared 
to hordes still unaided. But to plant and 
harvest hope where none existed before— 
surely one man may be proud of this. 


Newsweek: 

Musa bey al Alami's dream is to expand 
the agriculture and start affiliated indus- 
tries. In a country torn by strife and 
hatred, Alami's faith and perseverance have 
brought fresh hope and courage. 


Norman Vincent Peale: 


Musa bey al Alami (is) one of the world’s 
great positive thinkers * * * he has made 
the desert blossom as the rose. I asked this 
amazing man what kept him going, kept him 
believing when everybody said it couldn't be 
done. There was no alternative. It had to 
be done,” he said and added, “God helped 
me.“ 


Stewart Perowne in the London Times: 


Musa bey al Alami ls now the brain, and 
equally the heart, of a practical paradise. 
Others have been quick to copy him. The 
whole plain, from Jericho to the Jordan, 
which only 10 years ago was a calcined desert. 
is now starred with farms and groves. 


The London Observer: 

Musa bey al Alami has made many enemies. 
He is tolerant and sensitive, set apart from 
the narrow nationalisms that bedevil the 
Middie East. But for each of his enemies, 
he has a dozen friends who will remain with 
him forever, not only for his deep charm but 
because of his sheer pigheadedness in flying 
in the face of facts—and getting away with 
it so often. 

(Norz— The American Sponsors of the 
Arab Development Society in Jordan— 
ASAD—was organized in September 1961 by 
Americans convinced that the most valuable 
assistance the United States can render 
abroad Is to help those who help themselves. 
It is an ad hoc committee affiliated with the 
Continuing Committee on Muslim- Christian 
Cooperation, Inc., suite 500, 725 15th Street 
NW., Washington 5, D.C., and contribu- 
tions—which should be made out to 
CCMCC-ASAD—are tax exempt.) 


McDonnell Aircraft’s Role as Prime Con- 
tractor for the Mercury Spacecraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of the Mercury spacecraft in 


1962 


which Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., made 
his historic orbital flight on February 20 
is a most interesting story. Feeling that 
Members of the Congress might like to 
know about the great amount of scien- 
tific engineering and technical work that 
made possible the building of a man- 
carrying space vehicle, I include as a 
part of my remarks the following state- 
ment of the McDonnell Aircraft Corp.: 

McDonnell Aircraft, prime contractor for 
the design, development, and construction of 
the Project Mercury spacecraft for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, is a company of 21,000 employees with 
all facilities at St. Louis, Mo. 

The firm was founded only 22 years ago 
with two employees—President J. S. Mc- 
Donnell and an assistant. Today it is the 
largest employer in Missouri. When the 
company was incorporated on July 6, 1939, its 
facilities consisted of a second-floor office of 
a 40 by 40-foot building leased from Ameri- 
can Airlines. McDonnell’s present facilities 
Santon approximately 3½ million gross square 

eet. 

The company grew as a fighter aircraft 
producer, having designed and built the first 
Navy carrier-based jet fighter, the FH-1 
Phantom I. It currently produces aircraft, 
missiles, spacecraft, and electronic equip- 
ment, and conducts an automation center 
supplying complete electronic data process- 
ing services. A major product line is 
the FH-4 Phantom I for the Navy which 
holds six world's speed records, including 
the world mark of 1,606 miles per hour. 

On November 7, 1961, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration an- 
nounced that it would negotiate with Mo- 
Donnell Aircraft for a two-man spacecraft 
in order to develop manned space flight 
rendezvous techniques, 

MERCURY PROGRAM AT M'DONNELL 


America’s first manned orbital filght is 
scheduled 3 years after McDonnell Aircraft 
Was notified by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration of the company’s selec- 
tion as prime contractor for the design, de- 
velopment, and construction of the Mercury 
spacecraft. 

It was on January 12, 1959, that McDonnell 
was chosen to negotiate a. contract with 
NASA for 12 spacecraft., Additional orders 
were subsequently issued for eight more 
Spacecraft. Of the 20 ordered, McDonnell 
has delivered 18. The remaining four space- 
craft are being modified for 18-orbit mis- 
sions, 

McDonnell work on a spacecraft concept 
actually began a year before the company’s 
Selection as prime contractor. This original 
design work was carried out with company 
funds by a group of 12 engineers headed by 
Raymond A. Pepping, who is now manager 
of advanced engineering for space design 
at McDonnell. This group grew to approxi- 
mately 40 people by the time the company 
submitted its proposal to NASA in December 
1958. In the 3 years to date, McDonnell 
personnel working on the project reached a 
maximum of 1,800 personnel, including 400 
at Cape Canaveral who are responsible for 
final testing of the spacecraft as well as 
launching operations. A 

McDonnell's original contract called for 
the delivery of 12 spacecraft, with a mini- 
mum of supporting functions. As the pro- 
gram grew, the company became responsible 
for the development of two procedural 

Sn environmental trainer, seven 
checkout trallers, and for much of the pre- 
launch operations at Cape Canaveral, in- 
cluding the mating of the spacecraft to the 
booster, checkout and countdown. 

McDonnell’s responsibility in the develop- 
ment of the Mercury spacecraft included the 
design concept for each of its components 
as well as the production of certain major 
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components such as couches for the astro- 
nauts and chimpanzees; a satellite clock 
which, among other things, indicates the 
precise moment the retrorockets are to be 
fired; and a psychomotor tester, with food 
and water dispensing systems, for chimpan- 
vee flights. 
DESIGN FACTORS 

The original contract called for 12 space- 
craft of identical design and envisioned the 
use of “off the shelf” equipment to a large 
extent, As the program grew, each space- 
craft was individually designed for a specific 
mission and the need for newly designed 
equipment became necessary. Thus, the 
program called for the design and production 
of hardware that pushed the state of the art. 

The principal design requirement was the 
safety of the astronaut and improvements 
that might increase this safety factor were 
incorporated as the program progressed. 
Probably no manned vehicle has ever been 
designed with so many redundant features. 
Each component on which the astronaut 
depends has at least one backup system and, 
in some systems such as stabilization con- 
trol, there are three complete backups. To 
add to the engineering challenge, it was 
necessary that the spacecraft be designed 
to operate automatically, manually, or by 
ground control, 

Two other design considerations of major 
import are worthy of note, First, was the 
need for designing the spacecraft concur- 
rently with the research and testing con- 
ducted by both NASA and McDonnell, thus 
preventing a normal step-by-step develop- 
ment of the spacecraft because of stringent 
time limitations. Secondly, the basic space- 
craft could weigh only about a ton, which 
necessitated the use of miniaturized instru- 
ments and specially designed space-saving 
components as well as the use of strong, 
lightweight metals—titanium, beryllium, 
and nickel-based alloys—which withstand 
far higher temperatures than most metals. 

MANUFACTURING 

In addition to the problems generated by 
extreme time limitations, the need to incor- 
porate improvements during the manufac- 
turing process, and space limitations in the 
small spacecraft, the production Job also has 
been a particularly tough one in that new 
manufacturing techniques had to be devised 
to achieve the desired results, 

An example of this task was the develop- 
ment of a technique for the automatic 
fusion-welding of titanium capsule skins 
only ten one-thousandths inch in thickness 
and nearly 6 feet long. At the outset of the 
Spacecraft program there was considerable 
doubt as to whether successful welds of the 
desired quality could be achieved with such 
thin titanium sheets, McDonnell manufac- 
turing people finally designed fixtures that 
provided inert gas shielding for both sides 
of the weld plus the exact amount of chilling 
required to control the temperature of the 
material in the area of the weld. This per- 
mitted the welding to be done in room air 
rather than a gas chamber in which all 
previous fusion-welding of titanium had 
taken place. The weld achieved by this new 
technique is believed to be the highest 
quality yet achieved in the industry, 

Another interesting example of the extent 
of the manufacturing job is the “superclean 
white room“ developed for the assembling of 
the environmental and reaction control sys- 
tems, All controls, both reaction and en- 
vironmental, must function perfectly and 
respond accurately and immediately. They 
can tolerate neither dust particles to inter- 
fere with operating mechanisms, nor rust 
which might originate from human contact 
during assembly operations, and which 
might cause equipment failure. Under cer- 
tain conditions, the smallest metal particle 
could cause failure of a system if not re- 
moved. 

To protect against these possibilities, Mc- 
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Donnell designed and bullt a 9,000-square- 
foot superclean white room which incorpo- 
rates an air-conditioning filtration system 
that removes dust particles down to 03 
micron in size, maintains a temperature of 
74° F., and a relative humidity of not over 
50 percent to provide for worker comfort, 
control perspiration, and dimensional con- 
trol of materials, The room is pressurized 
at all times and anyone entering the room 
must wear white uniforms of dust-free 
nylon, nylon caps, and plastic shoes. 
QUALITY CONTROL 


About 125 McDonnell people have been as- 
signed to quality control work. This means 
that there has been an average of one quality 
control man for every six production 
workers, 

‘The basic job of quality control personnel 
is in two parts: (1) to assure conformance of 
the end product to design requirements and 
(2) to assure that the performance of con- 
tributing companies meets the stringent 
reliability standards required. 

In addition to these steps, however, Mo- 
Donnell took a third step beyond the normal 
quality control practices by establishing a 
team of experienced engineering and pro- 
duction personnel to conduct a continuing 
quality audit to insure that all methods, 
procedures, and functions are properly inte- 
grated to the production of end products of 
satisfactory quality level. Going far be- 
yond ordinary product inspection, the quri- 
ity audit evaluates design, production plan- 
ning, manufacturing methods, tools, aids 
and skills, inspection systems, procedures 
and skills, and all other factors which can 
act to effect the quality of the end product. 

DESCRIPTION OF SPACECRAFT 

The Mercury spacecraft is approximately 
9 feet high and has a 74-inch width at the 
base. Shaped like a truncated cone with a 
cylindrical upper section, it is topped by an- 
other, short truncated cone. Fitted around 
the second cone is a 14-foot trusswork tower 
which supports the escape rocket system. 

The spacecraft may be described as having 
three principal sections. The base of the 
cone is the ablation heat shield, designed to 
protect the craft from extreme thermal con- 
ditions during reentry from orbit. This 
base contains provisions for attachment to 
the booster through use of a special adapter. 
At the apex of the cone ls the cylindrical 
section which contains the devices for re- 
covery of the spacecraft at the conclusion 
of the mission. In the midsection are the 
cabin and the systems which regulate flight 
environment, attitude data reading and tele- 
metering, and recovery. A total of 165 con- 
trol devices are located on the cabin panel 
just 24 inches in front of the astronaut. 

The principal component systems and 
parts are: 

Environmental system, which provides a 
100 percent oxygen environment in the cabin 
and a separate environment in the astro- 
naut's space suit. Two independent con- 
trols and a third emergency control are in- 
corporated for maximum safety. 

Stabilization control system consists pri- 
marily of a combination of horizon scanning 
and gyroscopic equipment to sense the space- 
craft's attitude in flight. Control is achieved 
by means of a diffused system of low-thrust 
jets which use hydrogen peroxide as the 
propellant. 

Escape system is the tubular tower and 
escape rocket attached to the top of the 
spacecraft by explosive bolts. The escape 
rocket can pull the craft free of the booster 
in the event of a malfunction during the 
launch sequence, Under normal] conditions, 
the tower is jettisoned and a normal para- 
chute sequence landing is made, 

Retrograde rockets are enclosed in a hous- 
ing on the ablation shield. These three 
rockets are used to slow the spacecraft to 
a speed so that it will effect reentry. Each 
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rocket can operate independently and, in an 
emergency, any one can effect reentry into 
the atmosphere. 

Posigrade rockets are integrated in the 
retrograde rocket housing on the ablation 
shield. These small rockets separate the 
spacecraft from the booster when orbital 
velocity has been achieved. 

Landing system consists of three para- 
chutes—a 6-foot drogue parachute, a 63- 
foot ring-sail main parachute, and a large 
reserve parachute. 

Recovery system includes a chaff packet 
with reflecting capability of producing a 
large radar echo; sofar bombs which pro- 
duce shock waves that can be detected by 
picket ships; a dyemarker packet; a flashing 
light; and a beacon antenna. 

Communication system provides for both 
voice and telemetry communication. This 
system includes ground command systems 
for the sequencing mechanisms, instrumen- 
tation telemetry, tracking beacons, voice and 
recovery radio, 

Periscope is the primary instrument for 
manual navigation. The periscope provides 
the astronaut with a view of the earth be- 
neath the spacecraft. 

Instrumentation is designed to monitor 
the environmental conditions, physical con- 
dition of the astronaut, condition and per- 
formance of the spacecraft, and the opera- 
tion of the craft’s controls. This informa- 
tion is transmitted by telemetry and tape 
recorders for ground analysis and evaluation. 

TESTING PROGRAMS 

The Mercury spacecraft is probably the 
most thoroughly tested manned vehicle ever 
built. At both NASA and McDonnell fa- 
cilities, the spacecraft underwent literally 
thousands of tests of various types. 

Two of the most important areas of test- 
ing consist of the system tests, which are 
conducted on every spacecraft delivered by 
McDonnell to NASA, and the Project Orbit 
test, a program for gathering information 
for long-term operation of the spacecraft. 

The McDonnell system tests are conducted 
in two phases; a single check of each indi- 
vidual system working by itself, and the 
interaction of the various systems working 


r. 

During the operational test phase, the 
spacecraft is “flown to altitude” in the com- 
pany's large altitude test chamber. The 
complete vibration spectrum that would be 
“encountered by the spacecraft in flight is 
simulated by mechanical means. 

A complete mission is simulated during 
this part of the test program during which 
all of the sequences required during pre- 
launch, liftoff, orbit, retrograde, and reentry 
are duplicated in the McDonnell White 


The Project Orbit test series is designed to 
gather information on the spacecraft pro- 
gram in general. A series of full-scale simu- 
lated mission tests at altitudes approaching 
300,000 feet were conducted in a large alti- 
tude test chamber where the effects of low 
pressure on the spacecraft structure and 
systems was evaluated. 

To further evaluate the effect of tempera- 
ture extremes, a sheath in which heat 
lamps and cooling coils were installed, was 
used to record the effects of heat and cold. 

CANAVERAL OPERATIONS 


A team of 400 McDonnell engineers, me- 
chanics, and technicians operate from 
hangar S at Cape Canaveral. 

This group is assigned to final testing of 
the spacecraft and preparation for flight. 
This includes the mating of the craft to the 
booster and participating in the final check- 
out and countdown. Included in this group 
are a launch crew, consisting of personnel 
assigned specifically to each spacecraft; a pad 
crew, which is assigned to the area around 
the gantry; a blockhouse crew and a check- 
out trailer crew. Other crews are assigned 
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to the environmental control and reaction 
control systems of the spacecraft. 

First personnel to make up the McDonnell 
Cape Canaveral team arrived in September 
1959. The large personnel buildup took 
place in June 1960. 

SUBCONTRACTING PROGRAM 


McDonnell Aircraft, as prime contractor, 
was assisted in the spacecraft program by an 
estimated 4,000 suppliers and subcontractors 
throughout the country. Direct subcon- 
tractors numbered 596 from 25 States, while 
1,500 were second-tier subcontractors. 


Progress of the Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a significant editorial entitled Progress 
of the Allies,” published on February 
13, 1962, in the Washington Post. The 
editorial commends the recent report on 
“Economic Policies and Programs in 
South America” of a subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee as a 
“painstaking and worthwhile” study, 
and underlines some crucial policy ques- 
tions that need further investigation. 
It is my considered opinion that at the 
earliest possible date hearings should be 
held into these matters. 

One point raised in the editorial—the 
risk of placing exclusive emphasis on 
central planning—is developed at greater 
length in the text of the report. I 
should like to quote from page 25 of the 
report the following paragraph which 
places this point in its original context: 

A major effort of U.S. policy toward Latin 
America should be to point up the merits of 
and assist these countries to develop a re- 
lance on private enterprise and the pro- 
cesses of private investment decisionmaking. 
Every time we encourage reliance on cen- 
tralized planning we risk playing into Soviet 
hands, by showing a distrust of our own 
characteristic national method and encour- 
aging the technique of our ideological com- 
petitors. If formalizing the role of govern- 
ment in economic decisionmaking is to be 
our recommendation, it would not be sur- 
prising if the developing countries turned 
to the Soviet’s example as notorious prac- 
titioners, and hence best equipped advisers 
in that line. We ought, in short, to be 
wary of trying to fight communism on the 
world stage by turning to socialistic and 
authoritarian instruments in the developing 
nations. 


This, my colleagues, is a report in the 
finest tradition of congressional scholar- 
ship. Congress is often criticized for 
oversea junkets at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. With so much “top of the head” 
thinking and talking on the alliance for 
progress, this study is a refreshing ex- 
ample of solid research and reporting on 
the scene, and deserves our closest atten- 
tion. 

The report also illustrates the positive 
results of a constructive approach to 
oversea trips. My colleague and rank- 
ing Republican member on the Joint 
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Economic Committee, Representative 
Curtis, of Missouri, has in the past urged 
such an approach. Ideally, a bipartisan 
staff precedes the committee members 
abroad, schedules witnesses, and pre- 
pares background materials. The com- 
mittee staff then returns to the United 
States, and briefs the members before 
their departure. The staff accompanies 
the members abroad, assists them during 
the investigation, and finally coordinates 
followup and preparation of the com- 
mittee report. This last point, I may 
add, is the key step in the entire pro- 
cedure. It is imperative that members 
who have the benefit of oversea investi- 
gation and. observation report to their 
colleagues, so that all may share in the 
findings of the study. 

Mr. President, the members of the sub- 
committee producing this valuable docu- 
ment are Senator Sparkman, Represent- 
ative GRIFFITHS, and Representative 
Curtis of Missouri. They, the bipartisan 
staff that assisted them, deserve our con- 
gratulations and thanks for the fine 
scholarship shown in this report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 4 5 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS OF THE ALLIES 

A small group of members of the Joint 
Economie Committee who traveled south- 
ward to look at the alliance for progress 
have turned in a painstaking and worth- 
while report. Senator JOHN Sparkman and 
Representatives ManrRA GRIFFITHS and TOM 
Curtis have asked many questions along the 
way, and they have come back with no ready 
answers. 

They found that many Latin Americans 
seem to be more aware of the U.S. al- 
liance obligations to supply dollars than 
they are of their own promise to reform 
taxation, land tenure and education, Their 
on-the-spot study has made them acutely 
aware of the difficulties of achieving rapid 

rogress, singly or in alliance, on problems 
that have beset the southern republics 
throughout the century and half of their 
independent existence. They are con- 
cerned that the United States may become 
identified with programs where failure iS 
likely. The northern allies must not end 
up with all the blame. Hence they caution 
against unrealistic expectations. Programs 
that are oversold will cause trouble mainly 
to the sellers. 

They also note the risk of placing exclusive 
emphasis on central planning. If the United 
States should succeed in convincing the 
Latins that the Russian approach Is superior 
the Latins may end up turning for advice 
and assistance to parties who have more 
experience with those methods than W® 
have. The travelers have some kind words 
for the American businessman abroad. They 
note that some of the leading governments 
have taken action to attract more foreign 
private investments, during the 1950's, the 
major source of foreign capital. But they 
are aware that much of the investment re- 
quired for economic growth and social re- 
form will have to be provided and directed 
by governments. Creation of an infratrue- 
ture of schools, hospitals, roads and basie 
utilities is not a job for private enterprise 

The most persuasive and indeed comp: 
argument for the approach chosen under 
the alliance comes from the need that mid- 
dle-of-the-road governments have to docu- 
ment broad social progress. Beset by re- 
actionaries on the right and radicals on the 
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left, they are in urgent need to establish a 
broader basis of support. The report of the 
three travelers leaves no doubt at all about 
the urgency of this objective, 


Accident Prevention Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
cently I submitted a statement for pres- 
entation before the House Health and 
Safety Subcommittee, holding hearings 
on H.R. 133, to establish a National Ac- 
cident Prevention Center. This center 
would perform and administer basic re- 
search into accident prevention. 

The need for such research into ac- 
cident cause and prevention is great. 
The payoff from such research in terms 
of lives and dollars saved promises to be 
important. 

Senators will remember hearing 
Colonel Glenn say “exploration and the 
Pursuit of knowledge have always paid 
dividends in the long run—usually far 
greater than anything expected at the 
outset.” 

I believe this would be the case in ac- 
cident research. 

Because I know Senators would be in- 
terested in considering the proposal to 
establish a center of accident prevention 
research, I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL IN 
REGARDS H.R. 133, To ESTABLISH a NATIONAL 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION CENTER, FOR PRESEN- 
TATION TO House HEALTH AND SAFETY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FEBRUARY 21, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee of Health and Safety: On Decem- 

ber 15, 1961, 10 days before Christmas, 20 

Schoolchildren were killed and 15 hospital- 

ized when the school bus in which they 

Were riding was sliced in two by a passenger 

train. This grim and horrible accident in 

Weld County, Colo., stirred the hearts and 

minds of the citizens of my State. 

This accident served to point out the stag- 
gering number of fatal accidents on our Na- 
tion's highways. Over 38,000 people were 
killed in the year 1960; 1,100 of these deaths 
Were caused by collisions with raliroad 
trains, Nearly 1.5 million Americans re- 
ceived disabling injuries and an additional 
2 million people received lesser injuries. In 
the last 20 years, more than 25 million 
American citizens have been killed or in- 
jured on our highways. 

These figures of death and carnage on the 
highways are but a part of the toll taken by 
accidents each year. More than 90,000 peo- 
ple are killed and 46 million injured by acci- 
dents of all sorts every year. This means in 
terms of our national productivity at least 
110 million workdays lost each year. This 
is staggering cost, both in blood and 
Money. 

Accidents are the principal cause of death 
for all ages between 1 and 35. Sixty percent 
Of all deaths of young men between the ages 
Of 15 and 25 recorded are due to accidents. 
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Thousands of lives, millions of dollars, are 
lost each year, Mr. Chairman. It is about 
time that a concentrated and directed effort 
was made by our Nation and its citizens to 
reduce this frightful waste. 

I am pleased therefore to discuss today 
the bill H.R. 133, introduced by you, Mr. 
Chairman, and currently under the study 
of your subcommittee, to establish a Na- 
tional Accident Prevention Center. 

There are many divisions of government, 
at all levels, local, State and Federal, which 
have an active interest in accident preven- 
tion. There are many private foundations 
and councils which are doing much useful 
work in the use of safety devices and the 
mapping of safety campaigns. I do not in 
any way underrate the important work being 
done by these public spirited organizations. 

It is however undeniably true that very 
little work is being done in the field of basic 
research into accident prevention. 

A witness before your committee, Robert 
J. Schreiber, executive director of research 
of Public Service Research Inc., has said: 

“Accident research is not a very respectable 
professional discipline; there are no degrees 
granted in it, no scholarly journals of it. 
It is, at best, a sparetime occupation for all 
but afew. At professional society meetings, 
it is difficult to find even a half a dozen sci- 
entists interested in discussing it.” 

This is not a happy situation, 

Basic research pays: yellow fever, small- 
pox, polio, diphtheria, tetanus, and whooping 
cough have been eliminated from the list 
of killers through the results of research and 
development. A 

In 1959, it was estimated by Dr. Alfred 
Moseley, Department of Legal Medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School, that the amount of 
money going for polio research per polio 
death was $40,000; the amount for cancer 
research per cancer death was $360; the 
amount per heart death was $87. The 
amount for preventive research per death 
through aviation accidents was $500,000. 
And for automobile accident research we 
spend less than $5 per death. 

That research can be of value in reducing 
accidents is clearly demonstrated in the 
field of aviation. The CAB, the FAA, the Air 
Force, and private industry have done exten- 
sive research into the prevention of aircraft 
accidents. Work has been done in pilot re- 
action and training, instrument develop- 
ments, fuselage construction, etc. 

The results can be seen in the rapidly 
falling air accident rate. From an average of 
7.8 deaths for every 100 million passenger 
miles flown on American domestic scheduled 
airlines in the years 1933-37, the rate had 
dropped by 96 percent to 0.29, according to 
the CAB. 

Our country—in both public and private 
efforts—is devoting many dollars each year 
to organized, directed research into the pre- 
vention and cure of cancer, tuberculosis, and 
mental illness. It is long past due that such 
an organized and directed attack be made 
upon the causes and prevention of accidents. 

Accidents do not just happen. They are 
events which have causes—and scientists 
know very little about these causes. It has 
been generally agreed by the witnesses ap- 
pearing before your subcommittee that the 
most important need in the area of accident 


~ prevention is for basic research. It has been 


agreed that scientists and personnel must 
be trained, that research be encouraged, that 
research results be applied in accident pre- 
vention. 

It appears to me that H.R. 133 takes a 
sound approach toward filling this need for 
an organized program on research for acci- 
dent prevention and control. 

I am not an expert, Mr. Chairman, in the 
field of accident prevention or public health. 
I cannot comment upon the technical ques- 
tions as to what form such a research cen- 
ter should take, as to how it should divide 
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its funds between intramural and extra- 
mural research, as to where within the 
framework of HEW it should be placed. 

Such questions as these I leave to the wis- 
dom of the subcommittee. I know how much 
study and thought, over several years, you 
have devoted to this matter, and I would only 
wish to emphasize to your subcommittee the 
importance of seeing that there is no un- 
necessary expenditure, no overlapping of re- 
sponsibility or division of authority. 

Funds are needed for basic research: they 
are not needed for the construction of yet 
another expensive building or for the formu- 
lation of yet another bureaucratic hierarchy. 

The people's money will be involved in this 
undertaking and it is necessary that there 
be no duplication of work undertaken by 
others and that full provision be made for 
the active encouragement of private research. 

I am especially pleased, Mr. Chairman, to 
see that provision is made in H.R. 133 for 
the acceptance of private endowments from 
individuals and foundations. Such a pro- 
gram as is here proposed will surely attract 
the gifts of the public spirited. ` 

I would also point out to the subcommittee 
that this measure has already received the 
support of the Denver Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and I understand a resolution of 
support will be considered at the next Jaycee 
national convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I would close with a per- 
sonal reference. For several years I have 
been concerned with the appalling tragedies 
which occur in accidents at railroad crossings 
in particular, and on our highways in general. 
I have given much time and thought to this 
problem. I have talked with many people. I 
have read much material. I have seen the 
perfection of warning signals and signs, cross- 
bars and crosswalks, cloverleafs, and cross- 
overs; and yet the killing and carnage con- 
tinue. 

Accidents will never be eliminated but the 
number and severity of accidents can be re- 


- duced. They must be reduced. 


Wholesale murder must be stopped and 
this, Mr. Chairman, is why I support the 
intent of H.R. 133. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, until 1878 
Bulgarians had been suffering under the 
yoke of Ottoman Turkish sultans. For 
four centuries their historic homeland 
had been part of the Ottoman empire, 
and they were subjected to the detested 
rule of their oppressive masters. During 
that long period they had tried to free 
themselves, but all their efforts were 
unsuccessful, and each revolt against 
their oppressors was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. But during the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877 to 1878 they were aided by 
the Russians, and as the result of that 
war they secured their freedom. In a 
treaty signed on March 3 of 4878 their 
freedom was recognized by the Ottoman 
Sultan. That day marked their libera- 
tion, and to this day it remains as their 
national holiday. 

Since that distant day of 84 years ago 
Bulgarians have had their ups and 
downs, but during the last two decades 
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they have been suffering under Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. Just as 
their forefathers fought their Turkish 
oppressors, so today they are struggling 
for their freedom against their power- 
ful oppressors. On the 84th anniver- 
sary of their liberation day let us hope 
that they will again regain their free- 
dom and live in peace. 


Classroom Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Maurice H. 
Stans, onetime Director of the Budget, 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
March 5. 

Here again we can see the great truth 
that figures can be made to prove any- 
thing. In fact they have frequently been 
made to prove that two and two cannot 
make four. 

The discussion of the classroom short- 
age in this country can lead us up many 
a blind alley. If it is true that there is 
a shortage of 127,200 classrooms as of 
today, and we are assured of this on the 
highest authority, and if it is equally 
true that we are building classrooms now 
at the rate of 70,000 per annum, my 
meager arithmetic tells me that in 2 
years we will have 140,000 new class- 
rooms, which should prove ample. Un- 
less, of course, here again two and two do 
not make four. 

The article follows: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE STATISTICS CONFUSING 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Behind all the oratory on Federal ald to 
elementary and secondary schools is the basic 
question of whether education can best be 
achieved under local financing and direc- 
tion in home communities or by Federal 
financing and influence from Washington. 

The argument is not new. The Congress 
debated it as vigorously 75 years ago as now. 
Unfortunately, facts are scare and are cloud- 
ed over by digressive issues of politics, re- 
legion and competition with the Soviets. 

Of course, we all want our children to be 
well educated. And despite all the heated 
debate, there is little evidence that our 
present local system of education is inferior 
to that of the Soviets or of any other coun- 
try. Johnny may not be able to spell, but 
so far he has grown up to be superior in 
science, industry, commerce and the im- 
provement of living to Ivan or any other 
progeny of foreign birth. 

DOCUMENTATION LACKING 

But the struggle to shift the cost of edu- 
cation, and the responsibility for it to the 
Federal Government will go on, long after 
1962. This principal ammunition will be 
statistics, and seldom will an important bat- 
tle be fought with poorer firepower. One 
would expect that, in a matter of such vital 
importance, proponents of the cause of Fed- 
eral ald would have a strongly documented 
case, 


But if the past is evidence, the Congress 


will be asked to make historic decisons on 
a basis of figures far inferior to those which 
a sensible businessman would require for 
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reaching his business conclusions. There 
ought to be a better way to resolve national 
problems. 

The major case for Federal support of 
school construction rests on the alleged in- 
ability or unwillingness of local school dis- 
tricts to do the job. The key figures are 
the annual estimates of classroom shortages 
produced by the Office of Education from 
reports supplied by the States. Because of 
their sources, they are seldom questioned. 

But an analysis of the figures leaves much 
in doubt. For example, the officially as- 
serted shortage in 1954 was 370,000 class- 
rooms; But this became merely 160,000 in 
1955, even though only 60,000 rooms were 
built in the meantime. The difference was 
the result of a change in the process of 
gathering the statistics. 

Since then the annual classroom shortages 
figure has moved slowly downward until it 
hit a low level of 127,200 in the fall of 1961. 
About half of this represents supposed short- 
ages in capacity and the other half repre- 
gents unsatisfactory quarters. 

NO UNIFORM DEFINITIONS 

When I was Director of the Budget, I set 
out to learn more about these classroom 
shortage reports. In February, 1960, a field 
survey team, made up of staff members of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, went 
to nine States, with 50 percent of the class- 
room shortage, to find out how the figures 
were compiled. Their findings were astound- 
ing. Because there were no uniform defini- 
tions across the States, the figures were 
mostly undetailed or poorly supported esti- 
mates based more often than not on local 
or State attitudes of the moment. 

For example, in Alabama, the survey re- 
vealed that the number of classrooms needed 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities dropped 
from 10,037 in 1958 to only 2,416 a year 
later. There had been a local redefinition 
of what constituted an unsatisfactory class- 
room. The survey concluded that neither 
the 1958 nor the 1959 report provides a reli- 
able figure on the classroom shortage” in 
Alabama. 

In accounting for the substantial annual 
variations reported in Illinois, the report 
said that * * while many local superin- 
tendents report small rural schools as satis- 
factory, the State agency staff feels that these 
schools are unsuitable.” 

Some large cities were entirely omitted 
from the estimates. Inconsistencies were 
numerous. Understatements and overstate- 
ments were found. The conclusion of the 
study group was a forthright statement that 
“the fall report figures on the classroom 
shortage have, in our opinion, limited useful- 
ness in discussions on Federal aid for school 
construction.” And further that “the sur- 
very indicates that it is fallacious to com- 
pare successive years’ totals to indicate a 
decline or increase in the classroom short- 

TWO-YEAR BACKLOG 

Even if taken at face value, the classroom 
shortage figures reveal nothing about the 
financial capability of the States and local 
communities to handle the problem without 
Federal aid.” In fact, they disclose nothing 
about actions taken or pending in the school 
districts to deal with the needs. This is 
important, for this reason: With classrooms 
being built at the rate of 70,000 a year, a 
shortage of 127,200 classrooms, if true, would 
be a backlog of less than 2 years. It takes 
2 years to recognize needs, develop proposals, 
hold elections, sell bonds, design and build 
schools. It may well be that much of the 
deficiency is actually being met by prompt 
local actions about as fast as it becomes 
clearly evident. 

In printed material and speeches by pro- 
ponents of Federal aid, there appear re- 
peated statements that there are 8 million 
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schoolchildren in overcrowded classrooms. 
This round number stems from a 1959 press 
statement of the Office of Education to the 
effect that State figures show that public 
school enrollments were 1,843,000 in excess 
of normal school capacity and that “there 
are numbers of others whose education is 
being hampered to some extent by lack of 
adequate classroom facilities.” This is ex- 
trapolation with a will. 

Wh$ must we deal with great national 
problems with such scanty, questionable 
Gata? If we as citizens are seriously to con- 
sider this issue, shouldn't we have a care- 
ful, nationwide survey of actual conditions, 
measured by uniform standards and with the 
findings pinpointed by cities, by school dis- 
tricts and by structures? If then, con- 
fronted by such evidence, some of the in- 
dividual districts are clearly unable to act 
and the States cannot meet the needs, there 
may be a case for Federal assistance. 


Farm Problem To Get Major Emphasis 


at Farm Forum 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, much 
debate and discussion has transpired on 
the subject of the farm surplus prob- 
lem. The problem will once again be 
presented for considerable debate in the 
upcoming 16th Annual Minneapolis Farm 
Forum to start March 12, 1962. In an- 
ticipation of that forum, Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, professor emeritus of agricultural 
economics, University of Minnesota, has 
presented an extremely enlightened sur- 
vey of the surplus problem. An emi- 
nently qualified observer with proven 
good judgment, Dr. Jesness draws the 
farm surplus question out into the main- 
stream of national and international af- 
fairs. I commend highly to my col- 
leagues his pervasive treatment of the 
farm surplus problem as presented in the 
following article from the February 25, 
1962, Minneapolis Sunday Tribune: 
SURPLUS PROBLEM Sure To Ger Major EM- 

PHASIS AT FARM FORUM 
(By O. B. Jesness) 

The 16th annual Minneapolis farm forum 
scheduled for Monday, March 12, again will 
concentrate on some vital farm and public 
problems. One problem which is sure to 
come in for considerable airing is that of 
finding a real answer to the perennial farm 
surplus question. 

Is the choice, as some contend, really be- 
tween rigid controls or no program? Were 
this the case the situation would fit the 
wages definition of a dilemma: “You cannot 
stay where you are but have no place to go.“ 
Fortunately, it is not that bad. 

Political Washington has shown great 
faith in price supports and other schemes 
to raise farm prices for more than three 
decades. 

Now even Washington is showing some 
signs of admitting that prices may be the 
consequence rather than the cause, and that 
the real difficulty lies in surpluses. 

In short, too many resources—manpowe!: 
land, and capital—are being used in such 
surplus lines as wheat, especially hard win- 
ter feed grains, dairy products, and cotton - 
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Congress did not see fit to grant the ad- 
ministration the sweeping powers it re- 
quested last year for dealing with farm sur- 
Pluses. It did pass a feed-grain bill, one 
dealing with wheat, and a measure providing 
Some expansion in possible use of market 
orders. 

The administration has recently submitted 
to Congress another comprehensive bill to 
Provide authority for controls over the 
amounts of surplus commodities which 
farmers will be permitted to produce and 
sell. 

The intent is to require producers of such 
commodities to hold some of their land and 
Other production resources out of use in 
an endeavor to get and keep output in line. 

Both the carrot and the stick are in evi- 
dence, The carrot of attraction includes the 
rights to price-supporting loans and to pay- 
ments for land diversion to cooperators. 
The stick is exclusion of noncooperators 
from price-support loans and also the alter- 
native of no program in case proposed quotas 
are voted down. ` 

However, the lines of attack available are 
not bound by any such limited alternative, 
Because the problem is one of too much 
Productive capacity in some lines, the real 
answer lies in aiding some farmers to shift 
land and other resources out of agriculture 
or to less intensive uses, as for instance, 
from wheat to grazing in the Great Plains. 

Part-time farming—allowing the excess 
resources to remain in the farms but keep- 
Ing them out of use through controls— 
would be an inefficient and uneconomical 
Operation, 

Nor will the soll bank as operated in the 
Past do the job. Much of the adjustment 
must be of a permanent type, not holding 
land out for 3 or 5 years. A highly selective 
Program is needed to obtain adjustment 
in the commodities and areas where it ought 
to take place and on the farms and by the 
farmers who should make It. 

One question unanswered with respect to 
proposed controls relates to how and when 
the change from across-the-board controls 
to selective adjustments is to be made. 

Controls are likely to impede, not aid, 


adjustments. Once they are in effect and 


tights to produce have been assigned, 
changes to more realistic adjustment will 
be difficult and perhaps well nigh impossible. 

In tackling the job of adjustment we 
Might as well face the fact that it is difficult 
and there is no painless, costless way out. 

Surely the farm forum will give attention 
to the Common Market and our relations to 
it. The Common Market, which had its ori- 
gin just a few short years ago among six 
Nations of Western Europe, is making re- 
Markable progress in view of the anticipated 
difficulties 


Tariffs and other restrictions affecting the 
flow of trade among these countries are 
rapidly being made more uniform and low- 
ered with the expectations that they will dis- 
appear completely in the not distant future. 
Agreement is in the process of being reached 
On farm programs. 

Thus, the Common Market is on the way 
to becoming one of the most important 
trading areas in the world. England has 
taken steps to join and similar moves are 
in prospect on the part of several other 
European nations. 

The attitude which the Common Market 
Will take with respect to trading with the 
Test of the world is important to the United 
States. European countries are important 
buyers of farm and other products from us. 

Will such trade be encouraged or will the 
Common Market move in the direction of 
greater self-sufficiency? We need a position 
from which we can negotiate effectively on 
& give-and-take basis. 

We should do our best to convince those 
involved that it is to their advantage to buy 
from outside products which are produced 
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more advantageously elsewhere. To do so 
we must be ready to buy from Common Mar- 
ket countries, 

The administration has asked Congress to 
provide authority for carrying on negotia- 
tions, including adjustments in tariffs. 
Without this we will find ourselves on the 
outside looking in. 

Nor can we overlook our situation with 
respect to our balance of payments and 
monetary gold. An increase in our export 
surplus is important to ease these problems. 

To be competitive in exports it is impor- 
tant that we hold costs down and improve 
efficiency. To retain confidence in the Amer- 
ican dollar it is important that we avoid 
inflation, balance the budget, and employ 
sound fiscal and monetary policies, 

These are matters of concern to all Amer- 
icans, Consumers have an interest in farm 
prices and food costs. As citizens they have 
an interest in a sound and prosperous agri- 
culture. As taxpayers they are concerned 
with developing a farm program which will 
solve the problem. 


Everyone is concerned with anything 


which relates to our relationships with the 
rest of the world, and to strengthening our 
ability to keep communism within bounds. 
There is something for everybody in ses- 
sions such as the farm forum. 


Dow-Jones Research and Development 
: Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as one of the representatives 
of the State of New Jersey, I take great 
pride in the fact that our State is a 
center for research. While New Jersey 
has always been out in the forefront of 
scientific research, the latest develop- 
ments are particularly welcome. Rut- 
gers State University and the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. will cooperate in the construc- 
tion and operation of a 15-million elec- 
tron volt Van de Graaf accelerator, the 
first of its type. This aspect of nuclear 
physics will be researched on the campus 
of our State university. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
ask this body for unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two editorials from New Jersey 
papers that speak of our achievements, 
one is from the Daily Home News of New 
Brunswick—February 21—and the other 
from the Courier News of Plainfield— 
February 21. 


I would also like to point out that a 
new Dow-Jones research and develop- 


ment center will be built in South Bruns- 


wick. An editorial in the February 22 
issue of the Daily Home News—New 
Brunswick—describes this new addition. 
There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp; as follows: 
[From the Courier-News, Plainfield, N. J., 
Feb. 21, 1962] 
RESEARCH LAB 


All of us in New Jersey have watched with 
pride the development of our State as a 
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center for research. We have been contribu- 
tors to the success of some exciting new na- 
tional programs, and at the same time we 
have seen these projects create work for our 
people and attract men of science and engi- 
neering ability to our area. 

The latest development in this direction 
was the announcement this week that Rut- 
gers University and the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories will cooperate in the construction 
and operation of a 15-million electron volt 
Van de Graaf accelerator, the first of its 
type. The new structure for fundamental 
research in nuclear physics will be built on 
the Rutgers campus in Piscataway to probe 
the structure of atoms. 

Aside from the importance and usefulness 
of this research tool, and what the findings 
may ultimately mean to people, we believe 
that the teamwork between industry and the 
university is worthy of comment. 

Rutgers is investing a large sum of money 
left to it in a bequest, and Bell is aiding the 
project with financial support over a period 
of years. As a result, Bell will have the 
privilege of using this research tool, and 
Rutgers will have an urgently needed re- 
search and teaching facility. 

And what is more, New Jersey and the Na- 
tion will almost certainly benefit by the ex- 
pansion of knowledge in the fields of nuclear 
physics. 

From the Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Wednesday, Feb. 21, 1962] 
RUTGERS-BELL JOINT RESEARCH 

Our area's spectacular development in the 
broad field of research received a tremendous 
addition this week with the announcement 
that Rutgers University, in collaboration 
with Bell Telephone Laborators, will erect a 
15-million electron volt tandem accelerator. 

The accelerator, with the highest energy 
ever built into an accelerator, is a precise 
tool for investigating the structure and 
properties. of atomic nuclei. It will be 
located on the University Heights campus in 
Piscataway Township, near the new physics 
building now under construction. This new 
research tool will be used primarily by 
physicists at the university. The Bell people 
will make annual payments entitling them 
to one-third use of the accelerator for a 
period up to 10 years, and they will use it 
in nuclear physics studies as related to the 
communications technology of the future, 

This is a most interesting and progressive 
cooperative program. Governor Hughes has 
placed a $700,000 appropriation in his budget 
to construct the building to house the ac- 
celerator. Rutgers Will contribute about 
$1,200,000 to the accelerator's cost, from be- 
quests to the university, Bell will contrib- 
uate annual payments for 10 years, and the 
Federal Government is being asked for funds 
for auxiliary equipment and operating 
expenses. 

Dr. Mason Gross, Rutgers president, points 
to this program as an “exciting example 
of the benefits which can be gained through 
closer cooperation of industry and the col- 
leges.” This is truly an exciting chapter 
in the history of the State university, and 
an exciting chapter in the story of the 
growth of our area here as the research 
center of the world. 

This new and expensive and complicated 
piece of laboratory equipment will not be 
unique. Two others have been put on order 
since the Rutgers one was ordered. But 
both the others are going to the west coast, 
one to the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Los Alamos and the other to the University 
of Washington. And the setting up of this 
accelerator on the Rutgers campus cannot 
fail to bring many interested scientists to 
our area, and to further our growing 
prestige as a research center, 
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[From the New Brunswick (NJ.) Daily Home 
News, Feb. 22, 1962] 


ANOTHER FINE RESEARCH Unir 


Plans for creation of new research enter- 
prises here in central New Jersey seem to 
be announced almost daily. And we find in 
each announcement confirmation of our 
often stated thesis that our area is to become 
the world center of research, 

The coming of Dow-Jones to South Bruns- 
wick is particularly pleasing to us, for Dow- 
Jones is prominent in research and progress 
in our own field, the publishing field. 

The new Dow-Jones research and develop- 
ment center will be on 100 acres in South 
Brunswick, near the new $20 million research 
center recently won through a compromise 
on zoning in the township. At the Dow- 
Jones center there will be research in graphic 
arts and communications fields, research now 
carried on by the firm in New York. And, 
since Dow-Jones does actual printing of its 
publications, the Wall Street Journal, Bar- 
ron’s Weekly, and the National Observer at 
locations scattered across the land, it seems 
likely that the South Brunswick installa- 
tion might eventually include a large print- 
ing plant. 

Dow-Jones has developed and manufac- 
tured a variety of innovations in graphic arts 
and communications, including the electro- 
typesetter system that enables the company 
to print editions of the Wall Street Journal, 
identical in content, in various parts of the 
country simultaneously. Dow-Jones has also 
been spectacularly successful in producing 
in the Wall Street Journal one of the Na- 
tion’s very finest publications. The firm's 
new venture, the National Observer, a na- 
tional news weekly, started a few weeks ago 
with the largest advance subscription list 
of any similar venture and with a host of 
leading advertisers contracting for space. 

It is clear that the location of the Dow- 
Jones research and development center in 
South Brunswick will focus the eyes of the 
whole national printing and publishing in- 
dustry upon Middlesex County and will bring 
here leaders in the field from all over the 
country to see what modern miracles in com- 
munications the Dow-Jones experts are 
working here. 


The Late Honorable Irving M. Ives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


t OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5,1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion suffered a great loss in the recent 
decease of Irving M. Ives, a distinguished 
former Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Irv Ives began his public service in 
the New York State Legislature. His 
ability, courage and dedication were 
recognized by his colleagues, and led to 
his election as minority leader in 1935, 
and as speaker of the assembly in 1936. 
From 1937 to 1946, he served with great 
distinction and forcefulness as majority 
leader. 

As a Member of the U.S. Senate from 
1947 to 1959, Senator Ives served this 
Nation with great honor and dedication. 
He earned and retained the high respect 
and sincere devotion of his colleagues. 

Senator Ives was blessed with an in- 
nate kindness, a nobility of spirit, a ma- 
ture wisdom of the mind, a deep sym- 
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pathy for and an understanding of, his 
fellow men. 

He leaves as his monument a better 
world to live in. 

While we mourn his passing after a 
long illness, we at the same time are 
thankful for his long and conscientious 
devotion to the public interest. 

An editorial in the Buffalo Evening 
News on February 26, 1962, superbly ex- 
presses the affection and esteem of our 
people for Senator Ives. The editorial 
follows: 

Irvine M. IVES 

Just as it was sad news 4 years ago to have 
to report that illness was forcing U.S. Sena- 
tor Irving M. Ives to retire to private life, 
£0 it is sad news now to learn of the death 
of this able citizen who, throughout his long 
and useful public career, had just about 
everything going for him except good health. 

Conviction, courage, competence, and com- 
monsense—these were some of the qualities 
that distinguished Irving Ives during his 16 
years -as an evermore influential legislator 
in Albany, and his 12 later years as US. 
Senator. What shone through most im- 
pressively of all, though, was his quiet, 
steady, conscientious dedication to fair- 
play—especially in the two fields in which 
he was.an acknowledged experts’ expert, 
labor relations and civil rights. 

Senator Ives“ proudest monument happens 
to be no national law—although he was de- 
cidedly influential in shaping, usually mod- 
erating, the whole body of national labor 
legislation from Taft-Hartley to the eve of 
Landrum-Griffin—but rather the State fair 
employment practices law, known as the 
Ives-Quinn Act, which New York pioncered 
away back in 1945. 

Senator Ives’ only defeat at the polls in 
& 28-year public career was in his 1954 race 
for Governor against Averell Harriman, It 
was a contest he was reluctant to enter— 
even then for health reasons. But against 
this loss by the narrowest margin of any 
statewide race in history, he had the politi- 
cal satisfactions of being the only opponent 
ever to defeat Herbert Lehman (for Senator, 
in 1946), and then of winning reelection 6 
years later by a plurality which still stands 
as an alltime State record. 

The News is proud to have supported him 
in all his campaigns, and by way of final 
appraisal of his career, we can but reiterate 
our reaction to the announcement of his re- 
tirement in 1958: “Mr. Ives has been a good 
Senator, a credit to New York State, a man 
of great good will who, in an era rife with 
angry partisanship, has been a steadying, 
moderating influence. He has not been a 
spectacular of Senator * *. He has 
rather worked steadily for progress and de- 
cency in the fields he knows best.“ 


Dollar Deficit Must Not Run Wild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Dollar Deficit Is One That 
Mustn’t Run Wild.” The article was 
written by Henry C. Wallich, professor 
of economics, at Yale University, and 
was published in the Washington Post 
on March 4, 1962. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dorlar Dericrr Is One THat Mustn’r RUN 
Wun 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

There is a simple answer when someone 
begins to complain about the deficit: ask 
him which deficit he means, the budget 
deficit or the balance-of-payments deficit. 
Require him to define his terms: “You name 
it, we have It.“ 

The budget deficit this year is $7 billion; 
the balance-of-payments deficit, 2.4 billion. 
If the President is right (and lucky), there 
will be no budget deficit next year, but the 
President will be very lucky indeed if the 
next balance-of-payments deficit is not big- 
ger than the last. 

Though the balance-of-payments deficit 
is currently much the smaller, it is much the 
more insidious. What a string of budget 
deficits would do to the dollar is a question 
about which reasonable men may differ, It 
would probably depend on circumstances. 
There is very little difference of opinion on 
what a string of balance-of-payments deficits 
of any size would do to the dollar. It would 
mean collapse. 

LIKE CHECKING ACCOUNT 

The balance of payments sometimes 15 
discussed as if it were a profit-and-loss 
account, with surplus signifying a profit; 
deficit, a loss. If that were the case, all 
countries would of course be seeking to have 
surpluses all the time. Fortunately, it 1 
a wrong analogy. 

The balance of payments is one of those 
rare terms in economics which mean— 
almost, not quite—what they say. It is the 
balance resulting from the international ex- 
penditures and receipts of the Nation. Its 
closest analogy is a checking account. 

The United States spends money abroad 
by buying a long shopping list of goods; its 
citizens travel and obtain other services; it 
gives foreign aid, keeps troops, pays pen- 
sions and acquires profitable investments 
abroad. On the other hand, the United 
States gets money from abroad by selling 
goods, rendering various services and obtain- 
ing an income on its investments. 

Expenditures are debited to the checking 
account; receipts are credited. The cash 
balance in the account is symbolized by U.S. 
gold holdings. When there is a balance of 
payments surplus, the gold goes up. When 
there is a deficit, it goes down. For some 
time now, the gold has been going down. 

There is an important qualification. The 
United States pays for its deficit not only 
in gold; it also pays by issuing IOU's. The 
United States has covered some $5 billion 
of the deficit of the last 4 years by paying 
out that much gold, but it has covered the 
remaining $8 billion by going into debt. 

In contrast to what happens in a store, 
where the sales clerk asks, Cash or charge?“ 
the decision to pay gold or issue I O U's is not 
up to the United States but to the foreigner. 
The United States pays interest on what it 
owes to foreign countries or individuals 17 
they choose to leave their money here, Many 
countries therefore prefer not to take gold 
for their surplus with the United States, but 
to keep the dollars they receive in the United 
States. 

In this way, the United States in the last 
4 years has avoided paying 88 billion in gold. 
But it faces withdrawal of this and other 
foreign-owned money—and of the funds 
Americans as well—if people should cease to 
trust the dollar. £ 

The decline in the U.S. international cash 
balance has been very substantial by these 
figures, That does not necessarily mean that 
the United States has lived beyond its means. 
In fact, the country has acquired, through 
investment abroad, income earning asset 
that exceed substantially the loss of gold and 
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increase in foreign dollar balances. But 
these investments are not liquid, and in an 
emergency the Nation could not count on 
being able to use them quickly. 

BIG STEPS BLOCKED 


Foreign countries have made it pretty clear 
to the U.S. Government that their confidence 
in the dollar has been stretched about as 
far as it will go. They are reluctant to have 
additional dollar I O U's unloaded on them 
as a result of further deficits. The United 
States, on the other hand, is reluctant to 
lose more gold because a reduction in the 
gold backing of the dollar would weaken 
confidence still further. Hence it is urgent 
to put an end to the deficit, 

The first thing that comes to mind, nat- 
urally, is to cut some of the Nation's inter- 
national expenditures. Unfortunately, it 
immediately appears that there is a hitch 
to almost everything big that could be done. 

To cut imports by. raising tariff; or 
through other restrictions would invite cer- 
tain retaliation. Since the United States ex- 
ports more than it imports, It has more to 
lose from reciprocal trade restrictions than 
to gain. To cut troop pay by pulling back 
the troops would fatally weaken the Nation's 
military posture. 

Cutting foreign aid would not help much, 
Quite aside from the damage to our inter- 
national position, because most of the aid 
is given in the form of American products 
or is otherwise tied to purchase here. For- 
eign investments could be stopped, but they 
are already earning more each year than 
they cost and over the years the net gain 
from them will increase. Tourism could not 
be restrained without inventing an elabo- 
rate system of currency controls that would 
put an end to the use of the dollar as an 
international currency. 

A great many minor means of saving dol- 
lars abroad are earning more from foreign- 
ers are of course open: Some savings on 
troop pay and foreign ald can always be 
made; foreigners can be induced to travel 
and invest in the United States. It is easy 
to put together peges and pages of good 
ideas, but in dollar terms there is only one 
thing that really amounts to anything—to 
export more. 

The United States must sell more abroad. 
There is no question that the foreigner has 
the money; he has been getting it through 
the American balance-of-payments deficit. 
The obstacle is inadequate competitiveness 
of American products. Competitive after a 
fashion we are; how else would American ex- 
Ports exceed imports? But the margin of 
competitiveness is not sufficient. 

The United States needs some 82 to $3 bil- 
lion a year more exports, in relation to im- 
ports, than it now has. That would solve 
the problem. But the continuation of this 
small deficiency puts the dollar in jeopardy, 
prevents the administration from taking ac- 
tive measures to increase employment, and 
slows down the whole economy. 

To make American exports more competi- 
tive, prices must come down or at least 
must be held constant while prices abroad 
dritt upward. There are other factors, such 
as improved design, credit; service, sell- 
ing, but price is the big one. The way to 
keep prices in line is to keep wages from 
advancing too fast. 


Public pressure against price increases 186 


necessary, too, to keep profits from advanc- 
ing sharply if wages slow down. But since 
profits amount to only about 4.5 percent of 
the sales of manufacturing corporations, 
Wages obviously are the key factor. 

The President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has suggested that wage boosts re- 
main within a limit that may be interpreted 
as 24 percent. If the Nation succeeds in 
doing that, it has a fair chance of working 
out of its balance-of-payments problem. If 
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it doesn't the dollar will be in jeopardy and 
our means of maintaining our international 
posture will be inadequate and efforts to 
increase employment at home will suffer. 


President and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following column from the Washing- 
ton Post of March 3, 1962: 

From the Washington Post, March 3, 1962] 
PRESIDENT AND POLITics—RovuGm TACTICS CAN 
HURT t 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

President Kennedy continues to maintain 
evidence of unprecedented popularity. 
Nothing depresses it—neither the bitter pill 
of Cuba, the uncertainties in Laos and Viet- 
nam, nor unsuccessful skirmishes with Con- 


gress. 

The Gallup poll ħas been repeated neariy 
every month. 

The findings have given him a high of 83 
percent of voter approval. His rating. has 
never dropped below 71 percent. The latest 
is 78 percent. No other President has 
achieved this level of popularity, neither 
Franklin D. Roosevelt nor Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

But there is an unanswered question 
among the professionals in both parties. 
The question is whether Mr. Kennedy's pres- 
ent popularity is deep enough to withstand 
future adversity of such political shock as 
the defeat of his bill to create an Urban 
Affairs Cabinet post after the President 
thought he had arranged a dandy political 
coup. 

Professional polling people have been seek- 
ing the answer to this question for both 
Republican and Democratic groups. Their 
findings are remarkably uniform; they may 
well be arguable, but they agree substan- 
tially on one point: that the widespread 
doing-a-good-job rating Mr. Kennedy is re- 
ceiving is not an indepth approval, and could 
turn out to be quite fragile. 

It remains to be seen whether the Presi- 
dent's difficulties with his Democratic Con- 
gress will adversely affect his popularity. It 
will depend, I suspect, on how wisely and 
steadfastly Mr. Kennedy exercises his own 
leadership, Good Presidential leadership, 
even when occasionally defeated in Congress, 
could strengthen the standing of the White 
House. 

But when Mr. Kennedy adds to his own 
defeat—as in the case of the urban affairs 
bill—by bitter, rough, ultrapartisan tac- 
tics and appears to think such tactics are 
going to be brilliantly successful—these cir- 
cumstances are likely to lower the President's 
stock more than anything else. 

When the House Rules Committee, which 
the Democrats had reorganized last year to 
make sure such things didn't happen, voted 
to kill the urban affairs bill, the President’s 
political advisers—and he is his own closest 
adviser—thought they had a parlay which 
would be a politician's dream. It would de- 
tour the House Rules Committee. It would 
force a prompt vote by Congress. It would 
literally compel most Republicans to vote for 
it whether they liked it or not. 

Mr. Kennedy’s tactic was: use his Reor- 
ganization Act powers to put the bill directly 
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before Congress where it would become law 
unless voted down; announce that the frst 
Secretary of Urban Affairs would be a Negro, 
Robert C. Weaver, Housing Administrator; 
keep the Democrats shouting that if the Re- 
publicans did not vote for his bill they 
would prove they were anti-Negro and be 
punished at the polls. 

This strategy began to fall apart immedi- 
ately. The Republicans refused to be in- 
timidated by the administration's intrusion 
of the irrelevant and unfair racial issue. 
They had supported Weaver's confirmation 
as Housing Administrator. 

After Speaker JoHN MCCORMACK saw it as 
doubtful that he could get the House to ap- 
prove the Urban Affairs Department, admin- 
istration Democrats tried to wrench the bill 
out of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, which was expeditiously con- 
ducting its normal hearings. They hoped 
that quick Senate approval would warn the 
House it better act favorably. They lost. 
Twenty-six Democrats joined with 32 Re- 
publicans in supporting the Committee's 
duty to hold these hearings. Then the House 
decisively disapproved, 264 to 150, with a 
near majority: of the Democrats, including 
many from the populous States of the North 
and West, voting against the White House. 

Iam not suggesting that a President can 
be totally aloof from politics. He is and 
should be a politician. But there are limits 
and proprieties and degrees. Violating them 
will hurt, not help, Mr. Kennedy at a time 
when he most needs to unite the Nation be- 
hind the whole range of crucial measures to 
win the cold war. I doubt that Congress is 
out of touch with the country. 


Condition of Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
basic to the success of our national econ- 
omy is the confidence in its strength. 
The distinguished columnist Mr. David 
Lawrence addressed himself to this sub- 
ject in a recent issue of the Washington 
Evening Star and I believe his comments 
are worthy of very wide attention: 
CONDITION OF NATION'S EcONOMY— INSTILLING 
CONFIDENCE IN BUSINESSMEN To INVEST 
CALLED Basic PROBLEM 

(By David Lawrence) 
“Overlooking the obvious” is a common 
error in Government. Billions, for example, 
are being added to Government expense. The 
national debt isn’t being paid off at all. 
It’s growing bigger and bigger. Proposals 
are being made regularly by the Kennedy 
administration to give away Federal funds 
through various kinds of benevolence called 
“welfare.” Little thought seems to be given 
to the obvious question—where is the money 

from to pay the bills and keep Amer- 
ica solvent? 8 

Scant attention has been paid here to the 
true condition of the national economy. 
Slight changes downward in the percentage 
of unemployment are emphasized even as 
hazy predictions are made about the growth 
of national output. The basic problem, how- 
ever, is one of confidence—how to convince 
American businessmen that they can go 
ahead and invest money in America’s future 
without risking large losses. The talk now, 
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however, is of a “slowdown” in recovery. 
The AFL-CIO openly speaks of a Kennedy 
recession.” 

President Kennedy is a busy man. He has 
too many things to do. He is occupied 
with summit conferences, nuclear tests, 
orbital flights, projects to the moon, Peace 
Corps activities, troubles in Laos and Viet- 
nam, as well as continuous conversations 
with our own allies. Sometimes it seems as 
if there ought to be two Presidents of the 
United States—one to concentrate on foreign 
affairs and the other to concentrate on do- 
mestic affairs. A well-organized Cabinet is 
an alternative that seems to have been over- 
looked. 

While businessmen don’t like to talk about 
it openly, they worry about the future as 
they haven't worried about it since the 
depression days of the 1930’s. They are asked 
to speed up their operations—to buy new 
plants and equipment so as to become more 
efficient. They face featherbedding“ and 
union restrictions. They are confronted 
with demands for a shorter and shorter work- 
week at the same total pay. The prospect 
of extortion through strikes or threats of 
strikes is constantly before industries, large 
and small. 

As for investment, businessmen ask them- 
selves whether interest rates are ever going 
to come down and whether these may even 
skyrocket upward in the next few years. 
They are told that the international balance 
of payments is the cause of the trouble. Yet 
exports are high. They read that the Ken- 
nedy administration intends to penalize 
American companies that have bullt plants 
abroad to compete with Europeans. Yet 
Europeans are encouraged by tariff reduc- 
tions to come here to compete with American 
companies. Business is told by our Govern- 
ment to risk its money in underdeveloped 
countries and, in effect, to abandon or dis- 
rupt profitable operations in Europe. 

Inside America, the case that business has 
against the administration is even more 
serious. Depreciation allowances have been 
a part of the tax structure for decades past. 
The rates are out of date. The administra- 
tion has attempted to throw a bone to busi- 
ness by advocating an 8-percent credit on 
new capital investments in certain indus- 
tries. But this is trifling and, because it Is 
limited in scope, it doesn't touch the funda- 
mental ailment—the handicap of outworn 
depreciation rates as a whole. 

Temporary stimulants are not a cure. A 
special investment credit, such as is being 
proposed, which may be granted 1 year can 
be withdrawn the next. There is no feeling 
of permanence about it, such as would fol- 
low a comprehensive revision of depreciation 
rates. The administration vaguely promises 
something like this, but doesn’t seem to get 
it going. Here, too, there is nothing on 
which businessmen can make plans for even 
5 years ahead. 

There are plenty of people who have urged 
the administration to give more thought to 
the fundamental ills of the national econ- 
omy and to be less concerned with temporary 
measures and gimmicks. 

Practically nothing, for example, has been 
done to encourage the creation of jobs for 
the millions of youngsters coming out of 
school every year. 

Uncertainty is the opposite of confidence. 
Uncertainty permeates the national economy 
today, particularly the enterprising men of 
business who would be spending money to 
create Jobs if they could see a profit. 

America boasts about its profit system, but 
few people call it by its right name—it’s 
really a profit-and-loss system. That's why 
American business is worried. It sees today 
little chance for a fair margin of profit, and 
sees plenty of chance to incur a substantial 
margin of loss. 
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If ‘the administration is to preserve the 
free-enterprise system and to spare America 
the Kind of socialism which Nikita Khru- 
shchey has been predicting as likely to be 
embraced by our grandchildren, the Ken- 
nedy administration must discover the ob- 
vious—which is that, unless the Govern- 
ment begins to concentrate soon on how to 
make business succeed, the Soviet prophecy 
could come true much earlier. 


The Opinion Poll Results, 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituents in the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio have again given me their 
most generous cooperation in replying to 
my 1962 opinion poll on major issues fac- 
ing the 2d session of the 87th Congress. 

It is heartening to know that so many 
thousands of voters in the district are 
vitally interested and deeply concerned 
about Federal legislative matters. I 
would like to thank each person who re- 
plied to this questionnaire, and especially 
those who sent me detailed comments 
on their position on the various issues. 

Over 15,000 replies were received 
within the 2-week period following the 
mailing of this poll. By far, the largest 
number of replies contained comments 
of constituents who were greatly con- 
cerned over increased Federal spending, 
and the recent attempts to centralize 
additional powers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington, D.C. This feel- 
ing was strongly indicated by the over- 
whelming disapproval on the question of 
creating a new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. Even though the 22d Congres- 
sional District is a 100-percent urban 
area, containing five wards of the city of 
Cleveland, and adjacent suburban cit- 
ies, 61 percent of the replies disapproved 
of this new Department, while only 30 
percent approved, with 9 percent having 
no opinion. It is interesting to note that 
the tabulation on this question was made 
on the day the House of Representa- 
tives, by an equally overwhelming vote, 
rejected this proposal. 

With the great divergence of opinion, 
and the wide discussion on the value of 
a national civil defense fallout shelter 
program, it was especially enlightening 
to know that 72 percent of the replies 
received disapproved of the Federal 
Civil Defense shelter incentive program, 
with 18 percent in favor of the program, 
and 10 percent having no opinion. The 
consensus of opinion appeared in favor 
maintaining the strongest possible mili- 
tary deterrent forces, with increased 
emphasis being placed on efforts to work 
toward controlled disarmament and a 
just peace. 

In the highly diversified industrial 
area that is Greater Cleveland, the resi- 
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dents of the 22d Congressional District 
approved the liberalizing of American 
trade policy through negotiated recipro- 
cal trade agreements by a majority of 
over 4 to 1, with a 68 percent favorable 
vote, 15 percent negative, and 17 per- 
cent no opinion. Although the short 
range effects on local employment by a 
reduction of tariffs on foreign imports 
is not known, the heavy favorable vote 
for a liberalized trade policy indicates 
that public opinion looks with expecta- 
tion to the overall positive effects of in- 
creased trade with our free world allies. 

The decided shift of opinion away 
from Federal assistance to our public 
schools is very clearly shown in the com- 
parison of replies to a substantially simi- 
lar question on this subject during the 
past 6 years: 


Percent 


Yes No No opin- 
ion 
21.0 3.0 
30. 9 54 
33. 2 5.4 
. 5 6. 6 
10.0 8.0 
55. 3 4.8 


The replies received this year seem 

to indicate that opposition to Federal 
aid to public schools falls primarily in 
three categories: First, those who be- 
lieve education is a local and State re- 
sponsibility, and fear Federal encroach- 
ment in this field; second, those who 
oppose Federal aid to public schools un- 
less similar Federal aid is also given pri- 
vate schools; and third, those who are 
opposed to any further increase in non- 
defense Federal spending. 
Every person is deeply interested in 
health care of our senior citizens. A 55.3 
percent majority vote in favor of hos- 
pital care for the aged under the social 
security system was registered in this 
poll, with 40 percent opposing a Federal 
hospital insurance program, and 4.6 per- 
cent having no opinion, Again it is 
interesting to note the trend of public 
thought during the past 3 years on this 
much discussed question: 


Percent 
Year TSE RTT = 
Yes No No 
opiniun 
o 60.3 32.0 77 
pL) ea ee 58.0 35.0 7.0 
i 55.3 40.1 1.0 


The 8- percent increase during the past 
2 years in opposition to hospital coverage 
under the social security system stems 
primarily from, first, our young citizens 
who object to paying increased social se- 
curity taxes for a period up to 45 years 
for this program; second, individuals 
who are not covered by social security, 
and third, those who believe private in- 
surance programs can be developed to 
meet the health needs of our aged. 


1962 


A solution to the problem of rising hos- 
pital costs must be found to prevent re- 
tired persons on limited incomes from 
dissipating their entire savings when ill- 
ness strikes. If a reasonable arrange- 
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ment is not soon forthcoming through 
hospital and medical associations, and 
private insurance programs, it is possible 
that the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives may ap- 
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prove pending legislation to bring to the 
floor of the Congress the question of hos- 
pital and nursing home coverage under 
the social security system. 

The results of the poll follow: 


Do you ſavor— 
1. Hospital care for the aged to be financed 
— an increase in security 


2. F aid to the Blaise hor a Spar paciod st 
an estima of 00, 


ted cost 600,000, to be 
used by the States for £ publie $ school con- 


struction and/or teachers’ salaries?_......... 
3. The for 212,500 4 + federally U- 
nan scholarships for college students? . 


for a 3-year period to train young 

people who drop out of — and lack the 
ability to oppen ERP ag sos banen 5 

5. Creation of a —— of Urban 
FFP 
flolds of housing, mass transportation, and 
other community problems? 


Do you favor—Continn 


9. Purchase by the 


8.7 


od 
6, interest? of income tax on dividends and 


policy 

reductions negotiated by reciprocal 
trado agreements? .........-.-....-.---..-- 

8. A federally financed program to retrain unem 
ployed workers estimated to cost $100,- 
000,000 annuallyr 12.2.2 =>- -=-= 
nited States of $100,000,000 
of United Nations bonds for financing g spes 
cial U.N. operations for N . 88 months? 
10. Appropriation of $460,000, 
istration's Federal civil pirat shelter in- 


centive assist States and com- 
munities in Fallada pot public fallout shelters?_ 


through 


for the admin- 


. 


Trade, Taxes, and Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, following 
my remarks, an article entitled “Trade, 
Taxes, and Tariffs,” written by John W. 
Douglas, president of Republic Foil, Inc., 
of Danbury, Conn., and vice president 
of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRADE, TAXES, AND TARIFTS 


(By John W. Douglas) 

(Eprron's Nore—In this timely article, 
Mr. Douglas pulls together facts gained from 
a study he made in 1960 of tax 
procedures, programs, and policies, to high- 
light the many-sided dilemma of the Amer- 
ican economy in meeting foreign competition 
at home and abroad. He also suggests some 
specific guidelines leading toward its suc- 
cessful solution. In addition to facts 
gleaned from his recent European survey, 
Mr. Douglas speaks from a rich background 
of experience in government and in trade 
association planning on behalf of the Alum- 
inum Association, of which he is now presi- 
. dent. With so much at stake concerning 
trade, tariffs, and taxes during the present 
session of Congress, the reading of this ar- 
ticle should serve to stimulate some mean- 
ingful action to promote the adoption ats a 
sane trade program.) 

The United States is rapidly awakening to 
the fact that we are involved in a struggle 
for survival in the world marketplace and 
may be waging a losing battle. A healthy 
free world economy demands steadily in- 

international trade which, in turn, 
depends upon a proper balance between im- 
ports and exports. In recent years the scales 
have progressively tilted toward an unfa- 
vorable balance in U.S. international trade. 


This condition has very serious implications. 
Government, industry, and labor are at- 
tempting to assess the causes and to propose 
remedies which will reverse the trend and 
strengthen the economy of the free world. 
As might be expected, this has led to violent 
and often bitter controversy. 

Recently, President Kennedy announced 
his so-called bold new plan to replace the 
Reciprocal Trade Act with a new law grant- 
ing him wide discretion to reduce U.S. tariffs 
across the board, This plan has strong pro- 
ponents. It is also meeting with vigorous 
opposition, both from those who would ob- 
viously be injured and by large and thought- 
ful groups who believe that the implications 
of the program remain unexplored and that 
it will be used as a tool of the State Depart- 
ment. The writer counts himself among 
the latter group. Regardless of self-interest 
or political philosophy, a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem is all important to our 
future and to that of the free world. To 
achieve this objective the facts must be 
faced. Our dirty linen must be aired and 
politics must give way to statesmanlike 
thinking at both the domestic and inter- 
national levels. 


COST ELEMENTS 


The purpose of this article is to assess the 
effects of taxation upon the pricing of prod- 
ucts. The sale of any product—whether in 
the domestic or export market—depends 
upon quality, service and price. Today, 
with certain exceptions, foreign producers 
can match the quality of U.S. manufactured 
goods and can offer satisfactory service. 
Consequently, price has become the con- 
trolling factor in sale of these goods. - 

The major items which constitue the cost 
and ultimately the sales price of a manufac- 
tured product are raw materials, machinery 
and equipment, productivity, general and 
administrative charges, labor, and taxes. 

It is reasonable to assume that foreign 
Taw materials are comparable in cost to 
those available to domestic producers, 
Foreign machinery and equipment is, in 
most instances, cheaper and equally as efi- 
cient and productive as their U.S, counter- 
parts. General and administrative costs are 
usually below our charges, 

A great deal has been written relative to 
the numerous advantages derived by foreign 
competitors through use of cheap skilled 
labor. This is, of course, the key factor in 
costs since among the industrialized nations 


of the world, wages and salaries typically 
account for between one-half and two-thirds 
of all payments for productive activity. Un- 
less remedied, a glaring gap in this area can 
by itself contribute heavily toward the de- 
struction of our economy. 


TAXES: TROUBLEMAKER IN AMERICAN TRADE 
ARSENAL 


The last, but certainly not the least, im- 
portant item in the cost and ultimate sales 
price of manufactured products is taxation. 
The primary objective of a corporation is to 
seek the highest reasonable net profit after 
taxes. In the United States, taxes absorb 
more than 50 percent of the gross profits of 
manufacturing corporations. Consequently, 
it is self-evident that the Federal Govern- 
ment supplemented by State and local gov- 
ernments hold the key to pricing. Even 
more important, they hold the key to our 
future economic strength and growth, for 
under the free enterprise system, the source 
of money for expansion must be risk capital, 
whether in the form of plowed back earn- 
ings, borrowing, or new investment, and the 
availability of risk capital depends upon net 
profits or potential earnings after taxes. 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN TAXES COMPARED 


The writer in 1960 conducted a study of 
European tax procedures, programs, and 
policies. Needless to say, the taxing methods 
applied in various countries vary widely and 
are unusually complex. However, the study 
did uncover certain basic facts which when 


compared with U.S. tax methods are en- 


lightening. 

Table No. 1 indicates tax revenue per 
popultaion of 11 leading European nations 
for the year 1958 translated into dollars 
along with a series of comparative figures 
relating to taxation. These figures are given 
in comparison with U.S. figures of 1958 and 
also 1959 since the former was a year of re- 
cession in this country and 1959 figures can 
be considered as more normal ones; 1958 
statistics were the latest ones available when 
the table was compiled, However, the writer 
understands that the comparisons remain 
relatively accurate when applied in 1961, 
The statistics are subject to some variation 
due to fluctuation in exchange rates and in- 
ability to make complete verifications. They 
do, however, provide a good comparison be- 
tween the major sources of income in in- 
dustrial Europe and the United States. 
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Tasis 1.—Approzimations of tares, 1958 


/ 


Country 


Switzerland. 


United States, 19 


The major difference between European 
and U.S. taxes lies in the source and extent 
of distribution among taxpayers. U.S. cor- 
poration taxes represent the highest per- 
centage of GNP of any country, except Bri- 
tain which is approximately the same per- 
centage, and with two exceptions, U.S. per- 
sonal income taxes are higher in proportion 
to GNP than in Europe. It is safe to say 
that U.S. corporations and individuals in 
the middle- and high-income brackets pay 
heavier taxes than their European counter- 
parts. 

It is in the areas of social insurance and 
indirect taxes where European burdens are 
far heavier than those of the United States. 
It is difficult to accurately classify these two 
categories. However, social insurance taxes 
are generally considered to include unem- 
ployment, accident, sickness, vacation, retire- 
ment, and other benefits usually deducted 
from payrolls, while a large portion of indi- 
rect taxes fall on transfer of semifabricated 
goods and sales taxes levied on finished 
products. 

TAX EXEMPTION: KEY TO EUROPE'S UNDERSELL 
i SUCCESS 

A study of the application of European 
social insurance and indirect taxes to ex- 
ports unlocks an important secret of Europe's 
success in underselling American products 
domestically. This secret is simple—namely, 
partial or total exemption of these taxes on 
exports. Since these tax classifications make 
up a very substantial portion of European 
tax burdens, their forgiveness in whole or 
in part permits important reductions in the 
price of products sold in the United States 
and other foreign countries. > 

A study of the tax laws of industrial Euro- 
pean nations will reveal that export trans- 
actions are exempt from indirect taxes in 
Austria. In Belgium, exports and the pur- 
chase of goods for export are tax free. In 
Britain, a purchase tax is levied on the sale 
of many products at the last wholesale trans- 
action. However, exports are exempt. The 
heaviest tax in France is the value-added tax. 
Yet, export transactions are free of this tax 
and exporters receive full tax credit for taxes 
paid on earlier transactions. German manu- 
facturers of exported goods receive a modest 
refund on the sales prices of these goods and 
exporters are forgiven the sales tax. In Italy, 
the transaction tax which applies to all sales 
by manufacturers is exempted on export 
transactions and on the purchases of goods 
to be exported. 

Similar subsidies to encourage exports are 
applied by virtually every European indus- 
trial nation, It does not take a mathema- 
tician to calculate that U.S. producers could 
reduce prices sharply without reducing their 
profit margins if granted similar tax reduc- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, our Govern- 
ment appears to have closed its eyes to export 
subsidies in negotiating reciprocal tariffs 
with foreign countries. 


REMOVAL OF UNEQUAL SUBSIDIES NECESSARY TO 


AMERICAN SUCCESS 


The healthy foreign tax climate does not 
stop with the encouragement of exports. It 
is designed to stimulate the investment of 
risk capital, to encourage the purchase of 
new equipment and to promote foreign earn- 
ings. European governments are applying 
with remarkable success the formula which 
built the United States into the greatest in- 
dustrial nation on earth, namely a policy de- 
signed to encourage and stimulate growth of 
capital and wealth through free enterprise. 

We can readily learn some lessons from our 
former pupils. First of all, we cannot com- 
pete in our own or in foreign markets against 
subsidized goods. These subsidies often 
make mockery of dur present tariffs, much 
less proposed reduced ones. They become 
doubly distasteful when we consider that our 
money in the form of foreign aid has made 
most of these tax benefits possible. Inter- 
national tariff riegotiations must aim at 
elimination of unequal government subsidies 
if we are to regain our competitive position 
in world trade. 

TAX REFORM—A MUST 


Secondly, the time for reform of our ar- 
chaic tax structure is long past due. We 
can no longer afford to play politics with 
taxation. Immediate reform in the field of 
depreciation allowances is a must. Exces- 
sive individual and corporate tax rates are 
stifling investment and growth. Table No. 2 
illustrates why the Herlong-Baker bill, de- 
signed to stimulate economic growth through 
an orderly reduction of corporate and per- 
sonal taxes, should be given very serious 
consideration during the coming session of 
Congress. 


Tasie 2.—Taz growth, 1940-60 


Year Population | Tax collection | Tax per 
capita 
1940 132. 122, 000 | $5, 340,452,347 | $40.42 
5 000 ($38, 957, 131, 768 | $256. 83 
000 891, 774, 802, 803 | $508. 37 

Percent increase 
in 20 years 36.6 1,618.4 | 1,187.7 


Thirdly, spending for all programs except 
those essential to military strength and 
security must be curbed and our allles must 
be required to carry a fair burden of free 
world commitments. 

COOPERATION—A REQUISITE FOR THE FREE 
WORLD, AMERICAN BUSINESS AND LABOR 

The business climate requires improve- 
ment. The Government would do well to 
offer encouragement and vigorous support in 
place of wrapping industry in a cloud of sus- 
Picion. Business, too, must become more 
resourceful in the fulfillment of its obliga- 
tions. There are clear signs that the De- 
partment of Commerce is anxious and willing 


Percent of gross national product 
Taxable 
revenue 
poa Corpo- Social 
n Taxes ration | Personal | Indirect | insur- 
taxes taxes taxes ance taxes 
taxes 
32.2 2.3 9.3 13.5 7.1 7.2 8 43.0 
22.5 2.1 48 9.3 6.3 9.2 ; 41.5 
29.9 4.3 8.5 13.3 3.8 14.5 4 44.6 
24.5 1.3 10.6 11.3 1.3 55 E 45.6 
31.9 22 3.6 16.9 9.2 7.0 h 53.0 
33.9 3.3 6.0 14.6 10.0 9.7 A 43.2 
28.3 5.9 ` 13.6 8.8 21.0 47.8 
2.6 27 9.0 9. 5 7.4 9.6 31.3 33.1 
$2.0 16.0 13.4 2.0 50.0 41.9 
30.6 3.5 14.2 10.1 28 11.3 46.6 33.0 
25.9 4.1 9.4 9.0 34 IAR 36.1 34.9 
25. 9 4.8 9.7 8.7 3.7 18.0 35.4 32.7 


to form a closer bond with industry, and in- 
dications of imaginative thinking on the 
part of business are found in the recently 
announced program sponsored by a large 
segment of the aluminum industry, including 
the aluminum association and entitled, In- 
creasing Free World Aluminum Consump- 
tion.” The plan calls for cooperation with 
free world nations in achieving an orderly 
export-import pattern, under which princi- 
pal importing countries would insure access 
to their markets of specific quantities of im- 
ported aluminum products. 

A built-in flexible provision would enable 
such exporting countries to participate in the 
growth factor so characteristic of the U.S. 
aluminum industry. As a result, while U.S. 
aluminum consumption rises, imports would 
be able to increase even more sharply. 

Finally, management and labor must 
abandon their traditional rivalries and form 
a working partnership, for labor’s stake in 
world trade is tremendous and only through 
a united front can we successfully compete. 

In summary, the power to tax is the power 
to destroy. It can also be the power to 
create. Let us make sure that it is used 
for the purpose for which it was designed. 


“It Needs To Be Stopped,” Says Texas 
Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I called to the attention of the 
House a mass mailing by the Russian 
Embassy here in Washington of packets 
of Communist propaganda to libraries 
throughout the country. k 

The disgusting thing about this situ- 
ation is that we are paying a good share 
of the cost of distributing this material 
through the mails. The House re- 
sponded to publie reaction to such situ- 
ations by adopting language in the postal 
rate bill to end the free and subsidized 
delivery of such material by the Post 
Office. 

Based on reaction I have received 
since the House passed the postal rate 
bill, the vast majority of Americans 
wholeheartedly support this ban on free 
and subsidized delivery. They are await- 
ing the day when this provision becomes 
law. 
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A fine editorial expressing one small- 
town editor's feelings about this recent 
Mailing by the Russian Embassy has 
Come to my attention, and I want to 
share it with you. It is from the Crock- 
ett, Tex., Houston County Courier of 
February 8. 

Ir NEEDS To BE STOPPED 

Crockett is a small country town. 

In terms of size, it might be said to 
dwindle to a speck in the eyes of the Nation, 
and fade away completely in the eyes of the 
world. 

But Crockett is big enough for the Com- 
Munists to have an interest in it, and they 
are actively at work in spreading their Com- 
munist propaganda here. 

A few days ago, a brown paper envelope 
Was received in the city’s post office box. 
The mailing label on it read: 

Seated of Crockett Library, Crockett, Tex. 
Ñ u” 

The return address on the envelope read: 

“Press Department, Embassy of the Union 
kJ Soviet Socialist Republics, Washington, 

K e Sag * 

Inside the envelope were three paperback 

, two with covers printed in red, white, 
and blue, and featuring the picture of 
chev, and the third printed in brown 

and green without pictures. 

The red, white and blue books were a 
two-volume set. Volume 1 was titled “Khru- 
shchey Reports to the 22d Congress of the 
OPsu” and volume IT was titled Khru- 
shchey on the Future.” 

The third book was titled Program of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” 
With a paragraph on the cover explaining 
that this is “A book that belongs with the 
Most important documents of world com- 
Munism. It presents an analysis of world 
trends and a sweeping 20-year program for 
the transition from socialism to communism 
in the U.S.S.R. A basic source for everyone 
Who wants to understand the thinking of the 
Soviet Communist Party.” 

The books were published by Cross- 
Currents Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y." a firm we cannot find listed in our 
Bowker's directory. 

Some statements contained in just one of 
the books: 

“Capitalism is the road of suffering for 

People * * *.” Socialism is the road to 
freedom and happiness for,the people 
US. imperialism is the chief bulwark of 
Modern colonialism * * *. The Soviet Union 

consistently pursued, and will continue 

to pursue, the policy of the peaceful co- 

existence of states with different social sys- 

„. Communism—The Bright Fu- 

ture of All Mankind * and on and on 
With the same line. 

Crockett Postmaster Henry Reinicke 
mowed us a memo from J. Edward Day, 
Postmaster general, recognizing that Com- 
Munist propaganda from outside the United 
States is being mailed to persons in this 
Country. He advises that it be marked re- 
fused" and returned to the post office. 

But these books were mailed in Washing- 
ton. D.C., under bulk mailing permit No. 
41462, and the envelope containing them 

the notation: “Postmaster: This parcel 
May be opened for postal inspection if neces- 

h of the books bore a printed price of 

50 cents. But there was no cost to the city 

library for the books. In fact, they were 

Not even asked for. They were unsolicited— 

ed by the Soviet Embassy with the ob- 

vious hope they would be placed on the 
“brary shelves, read and “swallowed.” 

The Communist Party has been outlawed 
in the United States. Why, then, is the 
Mailing of such material permitted? If the 
Party is illegal, it should be prevented from 
Spreading its propaganda and seeking con- 


It needs to be stopped. Write your con- 
Sressman. 
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Jurisdiction Over State Lands Used for 
Federal Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5,1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recently 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette carried an 
article by Jay Brashear, staff writer, on 
the importance to Arizona of passing 
S. 154, the bill sponsored by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and of which I am a co- 
sponsor, to adjust legislative jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the United States over 
certain State lands used for Federal 
purposes. 


You will remember that a similar bill “ 


was passed by the Senate last session 
but that it died in the House. It will 
evidently be impossible to clear up the 
status of more than 281,000 acres in 
Arizona, which are not a “legal no-man’s 
land” until this or similar legislation 
is enacted. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the Phoenix Gazette printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATION PUSHED To UNTANGLE LEGAL No 
Man’s LAND IN ARIZONA 
(By Jay Brashear) 

The U.S. Justice Department is pushing 
hard for pending legislation that would pro- 
vide for some legal jurisdiction, either State 
or Federal, on 281,000 acres now making up 
ā legal no man’s land in Arizona. 

This word was brought to Phoenix by Ed- 
ward Lazowska, of Washington, a Depart- 
ment of Justice attorney attending the West- 
ern Regional Conference of the National As- 
sociation of County Officials in Hotel West- 
ward Ho. 

Lazowska said the last inventory of Ari- 
zona indicates that there were 733,000 acres 
of Federal land where Washington has legal 
jurisdiction and State laws do not apply, 
31,399,888 acres of Federal land where State 
law does apply. 

“But on 231,065 acres in Arizona, no one 
can be certain whether State or Federal laws 
apply because it is not indicated anywhere 
in legal records,” he said. 

“Imagine the legal problems that could 
result if a serious crime were committed on 
any of that land. Would the State of Ari- 
zona or Federal Government prosecute the 
accused? Could either court make a con- 
viction stick if it wasn't sure it had legal 
jurisdiction?” Lazowska pondered. 

He said that one convicted murderer went 
free in Montana solely because of Confusion 
over whether the Federal or State Govern- 
ment had jurisdiction over the land where 
the crime was committed. 

Just as serious a problem is the one affect- 
ing any residents on the 733,000 acres of 
Jand in Arizona where the Federal Govern- 
ment has total jurisdiction. 

Lazowska said any residents on these lands 
might be deprived of the right to vote, to 
send their children to public schools, or to 
exercise other rights that normally go to 
residents of a State. 

“They're not living in Arizona, but in Fed- 
eral enclaves in this State," Lazowska said. 

“And this is not a problem only in Arizona. 
The Federal Government has on 
over 6 mililon acres of land, 4 million of it 
in the 11 Western States,“ he added. 
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The Washington attorney said that, under 
existing law, the Federal Government can- 
not return jurisdiction to the States even if 
it wants to and the States are willing to 
accept it. 

A bill now pending in the Senate would 
permit Federal Government to negotiate 
with the States, returning jurisdiction over 
much of this land where it isn’t necessary 
to Federal operations and the States are 
willing to accept the responsibility. 

The bill has been backed by most State 
and county government organizations, and 
by Attorney General Robert Kennedy. Op- 
position comes from some sources who fear 
that removal of Federal jurisdiction would 
result in an extension of racial segregation, 
according to Washington newspapers. 


Television Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill today dealing with the very 
important subject of television broad- 
casting. This bill is a companion bill to 
H.R. 9267 and other bills introduced dur- 
ing the first session and earlier in this 
session. 

The purpose of this bill is to make it 
possible for there to be a further devel- 
opment of commercial and educational 
television on the 70 UHF channels that 
are now allocated to television, at the 
same time making sure that the existing 
television service to the American pub- 
lic now provided by commercial and 
educational stations operating on the 12 
VHF channels is not impaired. 

This bill would achieve these two pur- 
poses in the following way: On the one 
hand, it would empower the Federal 
Communications Commission to require 
that any television receiver shipped in 
interstate and foreign commerce must 
be constructed so that it will be able to 
receive all of the present 12 VHF chan- 
nels now allocated to television and all 
of the 70 UHF channels now allocated 
to television. 

On the other hand, it would prohibit 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion from deleting any VHF channel as- 
signment from any community in the 
country, or from all communities in the 
country, when such action would serve 
the purpose of, or have the effect of, mak- 
ing all television stations in any commu- 
nity operate on UHF channels. 

This bill would limit the FCC's power 
over television receivers to that neces- 
sary to assure the production of all- 
channel sets, would make it perfectly 
clear that the term “all-channel” means 
the present 12 VHF channels and the 
present 70 UHF channels, and most im- 
portant of all, would prohibit the FCC 
from using all-channel receiver legisla- 
tion as a means of shifting VHF tele- 
vision to UHF, either in individual areas 
or in a wholesale nationwide shift. 

Last year, the FCC issued a notice in 
which it stressed the importance of all- 
channel receiver legislation in connec- 
tion with its handling of television al- 
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locations matters. But the thrust of 
that notice was not toward providing 
for the further development of UHF 
television in connection with and along- 
side of VHF television. Rather, the 
notice contemplates doing away with 
VHF substantially, if mot indeed com- 
pletely. Thus, in the notice the Com- 
mission announced that it was starting 
proceedings that day to take VHF chan- 
nels out of eight communities, that it 
was planning to start similar proceed- 
ings in an Undisclosed number of other 
communities, and that ultimately it visu- 
alized a television system in which all 
stations, or almost all stations, would 
operate on UHF channels. 

It is clear that the continuation of 
this policy by the FCC will lead to the 
complete elimination of VHF stations. 
UHF stations simply cannot do the job 
in providing the service to millions of 
viewers who are outside of heavily popu- 
lated centers. 

We do need to better utilize the UHF 
channels. If all television sets are built 
so they can receive both VHF and UHF 
stations, as my bill provides, the total 
television service can be increased rather 
than curtailed. 

Although no VHF station in my State 
of Indiana is now threatened by any of 
the disclosed specific proposals of the 
FCC for shift to UHF, I am just as 
troubled by the FCC’s proposal as if the 
situation were otherwise. Whether or 
not my State is directly affected by im- 
mediate proposals for shift to UHF, it is 
apparent that if this philosophy once 
gains a foothold it will not be long be- 
fore all the States and all the people will 
be suffering from it. 

Indiana is now served by television 
stations which operate on UHF channels. 
Both UHF stations and VHF stations 
provide a very valuable service to the 
public. But neither VHF channels alone 
nor UHF channels alone could possibly 
do the job that is being done, and in the 
future can only be done, not only in 
Indiana but across the Nation, by sta- 
tions operating in both frequency bands. 
Although UHF stations can provide a 
worthwhile service within the limits of 
their inherent capabilities, they simply 
cannot cover the wide areas that can be 
covered by stations operating on VHF 
channels. If a VHF stations is shifted to 
a UHF channel, a great number of peo- 
ple will lose an existing television service 
and many of these people will lose their 
only television service. For the most 
part, these people would be located in 
rural areas, on farms, in small and me- 
dium-size communities, and in outlying 
sections. They now get television serv- 
ice because VHF stations in larger but 
distant communities are able to bring the 
service to them. If this VHF service 
were taken away, the only way they 
could get service back would be to build 
local stations. We all know, however, 
that television stations take a lot more 
money to build and operate than do radio 
stations. It just does not make economic 
sense to assume that these small and 
remote and lightly populated areas are 
going to be able to support their own 
local stations in order to replace the lost 
VHF service. Therefore, if we are to 
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make sure that the public does not suf- 
fer loss of television service, we must 
make sure that VHF stations are not 
shifted to UHF. 

If viewers can choose freely between 
VHF and UHF stations, then it will be 
possible for such stations to operate in 
the sme areas. At the same time, those 
viewers in outlying areas will still be able 
to receive the stronger VHF programs 
and will not be denied service as the FCC 
policy would eventually bring about. 

Because television is so very important 
to the people of this country, and because 
th FCC’s proposals and contemplated 
action threaten to destroy and to impair 
this television service, I believe it is es- 
sential for the Congress to state clearly 
that the public interest would not be 
served by an all-UHF system, but would 
be served under which the present 12 
VHF channels and the present 70 UHF 
channels operated alongside each other. 
This bill would make this clear, while at 
the same time opening the way toward 
further development of our television 
system in this direction. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, President Kennedy sent to 
the Congress a message on natural re- 
sources which, I believe, will stand as a 
landmark in the conservation movement. 
The message covered a full range of con- 
servation problems—from acquisition of 
additional park lands to the improve- 
ment of our range, soil, and watershed 
resources. 

The message contained some new pro- 
posals for financing resource programs 
and for coordinating various resource 
activities. Some of these proposals will 
require legislation, and I know the Con- 
gress will give careful study to such leg- 
islation as may be submitted. The news- 
papers are aware of the significance of 
this message. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and.Times-Herald of March 
3, one from the New York Times of that 
same date, and one from the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 4 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1962] 
THE Great OUT or Doors 

President Kennedy’s message on conser- 
vation is an impressive outline of policy in 
a very important feld. Interest will doubt- 
less be centered in his proposals for broaden- 
ing the Nation's recreation facilities, The 
chief thrust of the message comes from its 
appeal for new national parks to be financed 
by a self-liquidating arrangement. 

Taking note of increased leisure and great- 
er demands for open-air recreation, the ad- 
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ministration is moving to provide the facili- 


. ties before it is too late. The 341 million 


visits to Federal land and water areas in 
1960 are expected to double by 1970 and to 
increase fivefold by the year 2000. To meet 
this vast demand, the President would au- 
thorize advances from the Treasury up to 
$500 million as a “land conservation fund.” 
Part of the fund would be used to purchase 
land for the Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California, the Great Basin National Park in 
Nevada, the Ozark Rivers National Monu- 
ment in Missouri, Sagamore Hill National 
Historic Site In New York, Canyon Lands Na- 
tional Park in Utah, Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore in Michigan, Prairie Na- 
tional Park in Kansas, Padre Island National 
Seashore in Texas, and the National Lake- 
shore Area in northern Indiana. 

The President offers a practical method 
of replenishing the “Land Conservation 
Fund” through admission and user fees, sale 
of surplus Federal nonmilitary lands, and 
so forth. It is reasonable to ask the peo- 
ple who take advantage of the national parks 
system to pay the cost of its maintenance 
and extension. But the Government can- 
not wait until capital accumulates from 
these sources to finance lts acquisition of 
new park lands. In many instances delay 
would greatly increase the cost of the land 
or render it unsuitable for recreation pur- 
poses. By creating the proposed fund Con- 
gress can serve the interests both of economy 
and of conservation. 

Suggested also is a program of matching 
grants to encourage the States to provide 
more outdoor recreation. Surplus Federal 
lands would be turned over to the States for 
recreational use, where desirable, under 4 
proposed amendment to the Federal Surplus 
Property Disposal Act. The President also 
asks once more for a study of the country’s 
ocean, lake, and river shorelines and for 
enactment of the wilderness bill. 

In line with the recent report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, the President will create an Outdoor 
Recreation Advisory Council and a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. Viewed as a whole, 
these projects are a formidable undertaking- 
It is a pity, however, that the White House 
did not include another recreational project 
of great importange to this area—the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Historical Park. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1962] 

THE CONSERVATION MESSAGE 

President Kennedy’s message to Congress 
on conservation showed, as did his similar 
message a year ago, a fine grasp of the inter- 
relationship of our natural resources. 

There is an inherent unity in the prob- 
lems affecting our lands and waters, the 
minerals bencath them and the living things 
they support. To employ these resources 
wisely, to enjoy them fully and to protect 
them for future generations requires a na- 
tional policy of coordinated planning and 
balanced use. This Is the policy of the Ken- 
nedy Administration sparked by a Secretary 
of the Interior who really believes in con” 
servation and understands it, Stewart L. 
Udall. 

In the Presidential message, there was par- 
ticular emphasis on outdoor needs park. 
seashores, wilderness areas, wildlife—in line 
with the recent report of the Outdoor Re- 
creation Resources Review Commission, of 
which Laurance Rockefeller was chairman. 
To pay for the acquisition of recreational 
lands while they are available the President 
asked Congress to provide $500 million in 
Treasury advances over 8 years as a land 
conservation fund, to be repaid from user 
fees and other special sources of revenue. 
Every day's delay means the loss of needed 
lands, and higher prices for the lands ac” 
quired. In addition to specifically naming 
several park and recreation areas that have 
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already been studied, the President also 
called for final action on the wilderness bill, 
a key preservation measure that will not 
cost a cent because all the affected areas are 
now in Federal ownership. 

While setting aside new parks, stepping 
up wildlife programs and preserving wilder- 
ness to provide the nonmaterial aspects of 
a decent human environment, we cannot 
neglect the lands and resources that pro- 
duce the food and fiber for materia] living 
and the raw stuff and power for industry. 
Indeed, the one requires the other, and Mr. 
Kennedy stressed the opportunities to build 
the productivity of forests, to harness the 
rivers more effectively, and to develop new 
techniques for utilizing minerals more 
efficiently. 

While comprehensive in scope, the Presi- 
dent's message fell seriously short in its re- 
commendations for coordination of the di- 


sources. The proposed Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation within the Department of Inte- 
rior could not conceivably be an effective 
agency to coordinate recreation policies in 
Defense and Agriculture. Nor is it likely 
that a council of Cabinet officers will coor- 
dinate river-basin planning any better than 
the Cabinet itself has been able to do it. 
Coordination equal to the task could be 
achieved if, as we have long advocated, the 
natural resource agencies were to be given 
unified direction under a Department of Na- 
tural Resources; but the President, like the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, has shied away from this politically 
explosive but fundamental reform. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 4, 
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FOR THE LAND, AND FOR OURSELVES 


President Kennedy’s conservation and rec- 
reation message to Congress goes far beyond 
its specific recommendations to define a 
broad policy for using the riches of our land 
wisely and profitably. It is an arresting 
and farseeing document. 

For decades the resources of this country 
were heedlessly consumed because there was 
always more black soil, more coal, more 
forests, more of everything. But now we 
are beginning to run out of land. The pop- 
ulation is increasing rapidly and the cities 
and suburbs along with it. New factories, 
new laboratories, new airports and cities eat 
up more space, and the country and the 
fresh air disapperr. ‘ 

There are two dangers in this development. 
One is the depletion of the land itself, of 
minerals and water resources. The other 
is the disappearance of natural beauty and 
the citizen's contact with it. 

The second danger is Mr. Kennedy's im- 
mediate concern. He proposes increase in 
national parkland and outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities; the disposal of surplus Federal land 
to the States and cities for parks; the acqui- 
sition of public shorelines; the preservation 
of the few remaining tracts of true wilder- 
ness; the coordination of all the Federal 
agencies involved: and the establishment of 
a land conservation fund to pay for these 
things. 

To help finance the fund, those who enjoy 
the outdoors would be asked to pay moderate 


fees. Other money would come from un- 


Claimed motorboat gasoline tax refunds and 
charges on boats using Federal waterways. 
To start the program going, the President 
Suggests a $500 million advance from the 
Treasury to be repaid over the years as the 
fund's regular revenues accrue. 

As for the land itself, his goals are neces- 
sarily longer term, just as they are wider. 
They include the conservation of the soil on 
watershed and range; the management of 
minerals and the protection of mineral in- 
dustries; planning for future power require- 
ments; a comprehensive plan for timber re- 
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sources, both in small and big forests; and 
the promotion of various research programs 
in fields such as oceanography and sports 
fisheries. 

This is a very big order, and obviously 
much of it will remain in the domain of 
the hopeful for the present. But the Presi- 
dent not only sees that this kind of planning 
needs to be done, but that it is the right 
time to propose it, 

The public at large has become conscious 
of—indeed, it has begun to feel guilty 
about—the threat to what it has aways 
taken for granted as well as its responsibility 
to the future. Where is the man today who 
will deride that responsibility or dismiss 
that threat? He no longer exists. 


Policy Statement of Missouri Republican 
State Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OP MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the middle of last month, the 
Republican State Committee of the State 
of Missouri met in St. Louis. One part 
of the activities of this group was the 
adoption of a statement of policy by the 
State committee. The statement was 
drafted by the committee's policy com- 
mittee and accepted unanimously by 
both of that group and the State com- 
mittee itself. Because of the scope of 
this statement and the importance of its 
message, I am placing it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp at this point: 

POLICY STATEMENT OF THE REPUBLICAN STATE 
COMMITTEE OF MISSOURI 


Missourl Republicans believe that they 
have an obligation to the people of Missouri 
to provide a strong two party system in the 
interest of better government. 

In order to accomplish these ends, we must 
and will do our best to provide good candi- 
dates for the various local, county, State, 
and Federal offices. 

We also must bring out clearly the issues 
which distinguish Republicans from Demo- 
crats. In seeking to accomplish this pur- 
pose, however, we must ask the people to 
realize that the Democratic Party has con- 
trolled the executive branch of the Federal 
Government 22 out of the past 30 years, and 
the Congress in both Houses 26 out of the 
past 30 years. At the State level, the Demo- 
crats have controlled the governorship 26 
out of 30 years and all State offices 30 out 
of 30 years, the State senate 26 out of 30 
years, and the State house 22 out of the past 
80 years. At the city, county, and local level, 
they have had a similar predominance. 

Accordingly, the primary consideration in 
determining what the two political parties 
stand for is to consider what the Democratic 
Party has stood for at the Federal, State, and 
local level. The Republican Party, to a large 
degree, has been relegated to the position 
of the loyal opposition. It has had little 
opportunity to demonstrate to the people 
whatitcando. When it has had this chance 
the record has been a good one, One thing 
certain the people can rely upon is that it is 
their initiative and their own institutions 
which have kept the country moving for- 
ward, not any political party or any govern 
ment in Washington, The grass did not 
grow in the streets under either President 
Eisenhower or Governor Donnell. We believe 
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we have a dynamic economy progressing 
rapidly, not a tired, sluggish economy going 
nowhere, as the Democratic leaders have de- 
scribed it. ' 

The first point that the Republican Party 
desires to make is that it is truly a political 
party. Although there are differences of 
opinion among Republicans, these differences 
can and are resolved without the sacrifice 
of any basic principles, because there is 
agreement upon basic principles. The Demo- 
cratic Party is composed of different ele- 
ments whose views are so divergent that it 
cannot reach a decision which does not re- 
quire one or more of the elements to sacri- 
fice their basic principles. The Democratic 
Party has this weakness within its warring 
ranks, and its decisions are frequently no 
more than political deals devoid of principle. 
This aspect of a coalition for political power 
as opposed to a true political party lies at 


the base of a great deal of the confusion in 


the minds of the people as to what the two 
political parties stand for. The Democratic 
Party, which has dominated the political 
scene, actually stands against the very things 
it stands for. Accordingly, on almost every 
issue the stand taken by the Republican 
Party is both supported and opposed by some 
element of the Democratic Party. 

The Republican Party stands for constitu- 
tional government and government by law, 
duly enacted according to properly estab- 
lished legislative procedures, and not by men. 
The dominant element of the Democratic 
Party at the Federal level is in basic disagree- 
ment, 

The Republican Party stands for repre- 
sentative government and the importance 
of maintaining strong constructive legisla- 
tive bodies of the Federal, State and local 
governments. The dominant element of the 
Democratic Party at the Federal level is in 
basic disagreement. It seeks to transfer even 
greater powers from the Congress to the 
Presidency. 

The Republican Party stands for a proper 
balance between the powers of the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments, which means in these times a greater, 
not a less, emphasis on the powers of State 
and local government. The dominant ele- 
ment of the Democratic Party at the Federal 
level is in basic disagreement. It seeks to 
enlarge further the Federal Government at 
the expense of the State and local govern- 
ments. The Democratic Party, where it is 
in control at the State and local level, follows 
this philosophy of federalism. It defaults 
on its State and local responsibilities and 
runs to Washington, D.C., to give its respon- 
sibility in return for Federal handouts. This 
is true of the Democratic Party in the State 
of Missouri, although it sometimes takes on 
the aspects of the Democratic Party in the 
deep South where States’ and local rights 
become a banner, not so the States and local 
governments can act, but so that they can 
prevent action. The net result is the same. 
Democratic State and local governmental 
authorities fail to meet their responsibilities, 
which enables their Democratic colleagues at 
the Federal level to argue that the people 
must look to a bigger Federal Government to 
make up for this default. . 

The Republican Party stands for the pri- 
vate enterprise system in economics, It 
believes that government already, particu- 
larly at the Federal level, has entered into 
the field of economics too deeply. The 
dominant element in the Democratic Party 
in Washington seeks to carry the Federal 
Government further into the field of eco- 
nomics. It espouses a system of economic 
planning on the part of the Executive branch 
of the Federal Government. The Repub- 
lican Party believes the marketplace is the 
most efficient and progressive mechanism 
for allocating our resources, not a Federal 
bureaucracy. To preserve the mechanism 
of the free marketplace, it belleves in (1) 
Strong, antitrust laws adequately enforced. 
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(2) A free and representative bor moye- 
ment without monopolistic powers. (3) 
Foreign competition resulting from fair and 
truly reciprocal trade agreements. 

Republicans believe in a strong, free, and 
representative labor movement governed by 
its own membership. but it recognizes that 
the future of the labor movement depends 
upon unlon leaders properly representing 
the interests of the workingman in business 
and in industry without monopolistic power. 
The Republicans also recognize that there 
is a place for the nonunion man, for local 
and independent unions, as well as big labor 
unions, The Democratic Party is completely 
split on this issue. The Southern Demo- 
crats would thwart the development of a 
strong, free labor movement. The ADA 
Democrat would permit union boss dictator- 
ship of union affairs as well as monopolistic 
control by national labor leaders in business 
and in industry. The ADA Democrats, 
where they recognize unionism, talk only 
in terms of big labor and show no concern 
for local and independent unions, or the 
nonunion worker, even though Big Labor 
represents the least number of our 68 mil- 
lion workers, approximately 15 million. 

The Republican Party believes that a 
healthy and progressive agriculture enter- 
prise operated by free farmers is basic to 
our economy or to any economy, and that 
a reliance on the free marketplace is essen- 
tial to attain these objectives. The Demo- 
cratic Party agriculture policy rejects the 
theory of the free marketplace and, in its 
stead, requires a Federal bureaucracy, the 
Department of Agriculture, to establish and 
maintain the market. This is bureaucratic 
dictatorship of the worst sort requiring 
rigid police powers, ultimately with peni- 
tentary sentences in order to carry out its 
edicts. 

The Republican Party is opposed to 
further burdens being placed upon the Fed- 
eral tax system which has shown over the 
past 30 years its inability to carry the load of 
the cost of the increased Federal Govern- 
ment. The Republican Party believes that 
national defense is essentially the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government and that 
it must keep its revenues available primarily 
to meet the needs of national defense and 
that it can do this if we ease some of the 
load of nondefense expenditures. Very 
clearly the dominant element in the Demo- 
cratic Party follows a different philosophy. 
In spite of lip service, its actions show it 
does not advocate a balanced budget. It does 
not propose that Federal expenditures be 
limited to the Federal tax receipts. It de- 
ilberately espouses a system of deficit financ- 
ing which calls upon the sale of more fed- 
eral bonds to make up the difference, in- 
creasing the Federal debt by printing and 
selling more Federal bonds, devaluing the 
currency over a period of time, and resulting 
in the imposition of the tax of inflation on 
our people to make up the difference be- 
tween Federal expenditures and Federal rev- 
enues from ordinary tax receipts. The Re- 
publican Party is opposed to the use of in- 
flation to balance Federal deficits. It is op- 
posed to Federal deficits in peacetime. In- 
flatlon is the unfairest tax of all, hitting the 
lower income groups the most, and letting 
the higher income groups off scot free. The 
Republican Party supports a balanced 
budget. 

The Republican Party believes that all 
Americans should be treated equally in 
political as well as in governmental matters, 
and decries the deliberate efforts of the 
Democratic Party to separate Americans by 
race, creed and color in their political ap- 
peals and actions. The Republican Party 
notes that the southern wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party uses race segregation as an 
election issue, while the northern wing of 
the Democratic Party uses race integration 
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as an election issue. Yet both segments 
of this unholy coalition join together every 
2 years to elect a Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and a President pro tempore 
of the Senate and distribute the power- 
ful committee chairmanships them- 
selves. This results in irresponsibility of the 
most extreme sort. For example, it makes 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York City, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, which handles all 
civil rights matters, and makes Senator 
James O. EAsHAND, of Mississippi. chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, with similar jurisdiction. Congress- 
man CELLER and Senator EAsTLaND dare 
not appear on any public platform together 
except as bitter antagonists, and yet in the 
process of their work they are closeted con- 
stantly in House-Senate conferences work- 

out the differences beween House and 
Senate bills. 

The Republican Party stands consistently 
for all civil rights. However, it points out 
that property rights are human rights too 
and in accord with. not in conflict with, 
other human rights. The Democratic Party 
has attempted to sell the people on the 
idea that property rights are in conflict with 
human rights. 

The Republican Party stands for the en- 
forcement of the fuli rignt of franchise and 
deplores the action of the Democratic Party 
in separating this right into two parts, one 
the right to vote and, two, the right to have 
the vote counted honestly. 

The southern wing of the Democratic 
Party stands accused of violating the first 
part of the right of franchise, while the 


through chicanery, 
prevented the jurisdiction of the Civil Rights 
Commission from being extended to cover 
vote fraud In the last Congress. This cyni- 
cal action clearly demonstrates that the 
coalition of northern and southern Demo- 
crats is quite aware of the full right of 
franchise and does not intend to see that it 
is enforced. 

In matters of personal well-being, the 
Republican Party believes that the primary 
emphasis must be on the individual from 
the standpoint of his own integrity and his 
own self-reliance. The next emphasis, prop- 
erly, is on the family, then on the religious 
organizations, then on the neighbors oper- 
ating informally or formally through com- 
munity chest type programs, then the local 
government, then the State government, and 
then, and only if necessary, the Federal 
Government. The Republican Party believes 
that government is the servant of the people, 
not the copartner of the people, as many 
Democratic spokesmen claim it to be, and as 
„ programs seek to make it 
to be. 

The Republicans believe that one of the 
major issues that faces our Nation today is 
international communism. It is a threat to 
us on three fronts: (1) militarily, (2) diplo- 
matically, and (3) through internal sub- 
version. The Republicans believe in the 
military fleld that we are well ahead, have 
always been ahead, and will support all de- 
fense programs to keep us ahead. In the 
area of diplomacy, economics and subversion, 
Republicans believe that the prime program 
is an affirmative one of improving and pro- 
moting our system which requires a full 
understanding of the merits of the repre- 
sentative system of government and the sys- 
tem of private enterprise in economics. The 
difficulty of improving and promoting our 
system lies in a lack of understanding on 
the part of all too many Americans of what 
our system of representative government and 
of private enterprise on economics are. The 
Democratic Party through its programs is 
actually undermining representative govern- 
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ment under the Constitution and the system 
of private enterprise. 

A negative policy, however, must also be 
followed to thwart the affirmative efforts of 
the Communist International movement to 
infiltrate our socley. This effort must be 
conducted with care and skill so that, in the 
process of defeating it, we do not undermine 
the basic civil liberties and the institutions 
upon which our society is based. 

The Republican Party believes that peace 
at any price is both immoral and unrealistic, 
that this is no more than an attempt to 
clamp the lid on a seething pot of injustice. 
The Republican Party cherishes the human 
cry for individual freedom and justice that 
produced our great economic and political 
institutions from the throes of our own 
Revolution. The Republican Party believes 
that international peace based upon eco- 
nomic and political freedom and justice can 
be established and maintained in world af- 
fairs for ourselves and for others, and stands 
ready to promote whatever policies and ma- 
chinery will bring about that desired end. 

The Republican Party believes about the 
world as its great President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, did about our Nation—that it cannot 
exist for long half slave and half free, and 
that there can be no compromise with what 
our people belleve to be the forces of evil. 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party 
espouses a foreign policy which suggests that 
there can be a state of coexistence and com- 
promise with nations and forces which are 
opposed to individual human freedom and 
justice. 

The Republican Party does not believe 
that this toward freedom and jus- 
tice will result in war and certainly strives 
to accomplish these ends without war, but 
the Republican Party believes that a policy 
based upon the thought that war must be 
avoided at all costs lacks courage and deter- 
mination in our basic beliefs. Accordingly, 
the Republican Party belleves that our peo- 
ple and our Nation should be prepared for 
this eventuality if this is God’s will. 

Finally, we wish to reemphasize the im- 
portance of a political assuming the 
responsibility for political action when it 
has been entrusted with the power to act by 
the people at the polls. One of the favor- 
ite excuses offered by the Democratic Party 
today is to blame the Republicans for its 
inability to carry out the programs it claims 
it espouses at the local level, at the State 
level, and at the national level. The Demo- 
cratic Party at the Federal level controls 
the House and Senate by topheavy major- 
ities; it controls the Presidency. It is both 
irresponsible and ridiculous to blame the 
Republican minority for its own Inability 
to act. The people can and should proper- 
ly conclude that the Inability to act on the 
part of the Democratic Party stems from the 
fact that it is not truly a party but a coali- 
tion of divergent political elements, the 
southern Democrats, the city machine Dem- 
ocrats, and the Americans for Democratic 
Action Democrats, seeking to go in opposite 
directions but held together by the desire of 
each of these elements for political power 
and the emoluments that go with political 
power. 

We believe the paramount issue that faces 
America today is to clarify the policy of the 
United States in national and domestic af- 
fairs and in the peoples’ thinking, and that 
as long as this three-headed political coali- 
tion for political power called the Demo- 
cratic Party remains in political power this 
cannot be done. We, as Republicans, be- 
lieve the Republican Party has a duty far 
beyond its own Interests to provide the peo- 
ple with the political mechanism to bring 
about this change. This duty can be met by 
providing good and qualified candidates, 
clarifying the issues, and not compromising 
the basic principles enunciated. 
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Spirit Must Not Be Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
all of the national rejoicing over the 
Successful orbital flight of Lt. Col. John 
H. Glenn, Jr., it is important that the 
Spiritual aspects of his remarkable 
achievement not be overlooked. These 
have been pointed out dramatically and 
movingly by the distinguished and re- 
spected editor of U.S. News & World Re- 
Port, David Lawrence, in the March 5 
issue of that publication. Certainly all 
Men of conscience share Mr. Lawrence’s 
expressed hope that the “spiritual emo- 
tion that swept the world” as Colonel 
Glenn explored and returned from space 
Can also transform a world beset with 
fears of self-destruction into a brother- 
hood of peace. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the text of this 
Column by Mr. Lawrence be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Man's FINEST HOUR 
(By David Lawrence) 

Millions of people throughout the United 
States and millions overseas joined in spon- 
taneous prayer as they waited for the fate- 
ful word that Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., 
had descended safely after circling the earth 
three times on Tuesday, February 20, 1962. 

The event was historic, not merely be- 
Cause of the conquest of space by an Ameri- 
Can astronaut, but because of the world- 
wide manifestation of an impulse that came 
from the hearts of millions of human beings 
everywhere. It was probably the most uni- 
versal expression of the spiritual feeling of 
Mankind that we have witnessed in our time. 

Both television and radio brought the word 
to Americans, but overseas—where they had 
Only radio contact—there was equal excite- 
ment. When in history have so many per- 
sons been united in fascinated wonder and, 
indeed, in such common anxlety, lest a single 
human being lose his life? 

Any one of the multiple gadgets in the 
Mechanism could have failed. The man, 
tightly positioned in the capsule—from 
Which it would have been impossible for 
him to have emerged through his own 
@fforts—spoke often over the radio as he 
traveled around the earth three times in 5 
hours. Somehow, there was a feeling that 
this part of the journey would probably 
Come out all right, because unmanned vye- 
hicles had often accomplished it. But what 
Of the descent? 

As the people listened for word from the 
astronaut, they became apprehensive. They 
Waited in grim silence. Neither the tele- 
Vision cameras nor the recording instru- 
Ments could as yet tell the world what it 
Most wanted to know. For 45 minutes there 
Was suspense. People asked each other: 
How long a time must elapse during the 
descent, and, after the capsule touched the 
Water, how long before it could be recovered? 

Wherever people were watching or listen- 
ing—in public places, railroad stations, 
Stores, factories, business offices and schools, 
as well as in countless homes—tens of mil- 

of men and women began at that time 


their spontaneous prayers. Th prayed 
that this selfless man might be spared: They 
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prayed that the service he had endeavored to 
render to his country would not end in 
tragedy. They listened hopefully and fear- 
fully. They gave thanks when word finally 
came that the capsule had been taken 
aboard a standby vessel of the U.S. Navy and 
that Colonel Glenn had actually emerged 
safe and sound. 

In those few minutes, more people prayed 
together for the same objective than at any 
time in history. Humanity gave vent to its 
most noble instinct—its common sympathy 
and its deep faith in that Divine Power 
which the finite mind cannot see but can 
truly feel. 

What a lesson this episode teaches. What 
a message it relays to us in this age of 
atomic weapons and fallout shelters. 

Even Nikita Khrushchey—archfoe of de- 
mocracy and the man who symbolizes 
atheism itself—caught some of the meaning 
of this strange and unprecedented occur- 
rence. For, while the Soviets claim that two 
of their astronauts circled the earth last 
year, neither our Government officials nor 
the scientists of the free world have received 
to this day all of the scientific information 
so necessary to establish the proof of those 
claims, President Kennedy, at his press con- 
ference a few days ago, noted the contin- 
uance of this secrecy—in contrast to our 
open society. - 

But the head of the Soviet Governmen 
realized as soon as Colonel Glenn's mission 
was successful that there was an opportun- 
ity to bring Russia into the orbit of world- 
wide publicity, too. He proposed that Amer- 
ica join with the Soviet Government to ex- 
plore outer space by cooperative endeavors. 
Whether his suggestion will ever come to 
fruition is uncertain. For the Moscow re- 
gime has made pious recommendations like 
this before in disarmament conferences and 
in the United Nations General Assembly, but 
the Soviets have wiggied out of their prom- 
ises when the end seemed to justify the 
means. 

President Kennedy, however, rightly took 
at face value the Soviet Premicr’s statement 
and promptly urged that conferences be be- 
gun to put it into effect. It was reasoned 
that nothing would be lost and something 
might be gained by the further exchange of 
views on how outer space can be utilized in 
the cause of world peace, and not just to 
seek advantages in the “cold war.“ 

Will another miracie happen? Could the 
spiritual emotion that swept the world as 
Colonel Glenn was descending to the earth 
be extended to reach the hearts and minds 
of the millions of persons behind the Iron 
Curtain? For by their concerted will they 
can transform a world beset with fears of 
self-destruction into a brotherhood of peace. 

Miracles do happen when the world shows 
its humility in prayer. The voices that be- 
sought Almighty God to save the life of 
Colonel Glenn can speak again, as even more 
of us petition Him to save humanity from 
nuclear war. For those prolonged minutes 
of prayer on Tuesday, February 20, consti- 
tuted man's “finest hour.” 


< 


A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
the United States continue to wear 
blinders and refuse to accept the obvious, 
most of the civilized countries through- 
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out the world recognize the wisdom of a 
national lottery. 

Most South American nations are not 
wealthy but find that lotteries are the 
most productive revenue raisers. 

Argentina is a good example of a 
country utilizing a lottery for the best 
revenue raising device. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the 
Argentine national lottery came to over 
$39 million, an increase of $14 million 
over the year before. The government's 
profit was about $17 million which was 
spent for social programs and public and 
medical works. 

Mr. Speaker, if we opened our eyes and 
establish a national lottery in the United 
States we could, painlessly and volun- 
tarily, pump into our Government Treas- 
ury over $10 billion a year in much 
needed additional revenue. This tre- 
mendous new income to our Government 
could be used for tax cuts and a reduc- 
tion of our national debt. Why can we 
not profit from the financial know-how 
of our South American friends. 


Ukrainian Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
American Friends of the Antibolshevik 
Bloc of Nations, Ukrainian Division, the 
Organization for Defense of Four Free- 
doms for Ukraine, the Ukrainian Amer- 
ican Youth Association, and the Ukrain- 
ian Home of Rochester, Inc., had a recent 
meeting in Rochester, N.Y., at which 
they unanimously adopted a resolution 
to condemn the Soviet Union for the 
murder of Stepan Bandera, the leader 
of the Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists. 

Mr. President, although the Russians 
continually broadcast their desire to 
liberate other people of the world from 
alleged colonial exploitation, they are, 
in fact, themselves, the greatest oppres- 
sors of other nationalities in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include a copy of the resolution 
and the summary of the views expressed 
at the February 4 meeting in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

UKRAINIAN RESOLUTION 


We, citizens and residents of the city of 
Rochester, N.Y., present at the political meet- 
ing or rally, held on February 4, 1962, after 
hearing a detailed report of the confession 
of the murderer of Stepan Bandera, the 
leader of the Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists, unanimously state the following: 

1. The murder of Stepan Bandera, leader 
of the Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists, by Russian KGB agent, Bogdan N. Sta- 
shynsky, is only one of the links in the 
whole series of political murders committed 
by the Soviet KGB on_Ukrainian freedom 
fighters. The first victim of the Soviet secu- 
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rity service was Simon Petliura, head of the 
Ukrainian National Republic in 1918-21, who 
was assassinated in 1926 in Paris by S. 
Schwartzbard, an agent by the Soviet secu- 
rity police, 

The second victim of the same criminal 
Moskovite government was Col. Eugene 
Konavalets, founder and first head of the 
Or; tion of Ukrainian Nationalists, who 
was killed in 1938 in Rotterdam, Holland, as 
a result of the explosion of a time bomb 
slipped into his pocket by Soviet secret agent, 
Valiukh. 

2. The physical destruction by Bolshevik 
Moscow of the leaders of the Ukrainian na- 
tional idea, the foremost, carriers of the 
Ukrainian liberation struggle in the free 
world, attests to the fact that the ideal of 
liberation of Ukraine and other nations en- 
slaved by Communist Russia is so powerful 
and so dangerous for Moscow that it does not 
hesitate to commit terroristic acts even on 
the territory of the free nations. These in- 
human and abhorrent Bolshevik methods 
Moscow applies to all freedom-loving and 
outstanding leaders, who incessantly point 
out the menace of Russian communism to 
the free world as a whole. 

3. Official participation and direction of 
the Soviet Government in the planning and 
execution of political murders should serve 
as a signal and warning to the still free 
Western World that bolshevism under the 
leadership of Nikita S. Khrushchev has not 

and has not ceased to be an im- 
perialist movement, and that it still is en- 
deavoring to conquer the entire world by 
methods which are repulsive and condemned 
by the whole civilized world: violence, terror, 
and assassination. 

4. Before the free world, and especially in 
the United Nations the Russians pose as “de- 
fenders of liberation of the Asian and Afri- 
can nations from colonialism,” but at the 
same time they practice the worst possible 
form of colonial oppression and enslavement 
over the non-Russian nations under their 
domination and use all and every means at 
the disposal of their cruel and totalitarian 
regime to suppress and strangle every mani- 
festation and aspiration of these non-Rus- 
sian nations to freedom and national inde- 
pendence, 

Therefore, we assembled here, do unani- 
mously— 

1. Accuse the Soviet Government of crimes 
committed in Ukraine and call on the free 
world at large to condemn Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey, Alexander N. Shelepin, and the en- 
tire Government of the Soviet Union for the 
planning and execution of the muder of 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
Stepan Bandera; 

2. Wholly support the decision of the At- 
torney General of the United States of 
America which proclaimed that the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States is an illegal 
and conspiratorial organization and an agent 
of Moscow, and that all its activities are 
directed toward the destruction of the 
United States; 

3. Appeal to the Government of the United 
States to prevail upon the Government of 
the German Federal Republic, on the terri- 
tory,of which the Russian secret agent com- 
mitted the crime, to apply appropriate sanc- 
tions against Moscow, and assure the guar- 
antee of personal security to all exile leaders 
in West Germany; 

4. Demand that the criminal, B. Stashyn- 
. sky, be put before a court of justice for his 
heinous crime; G 

5. Appeal to the free world to take a keen 
interest in the fate of the captive nations, 
enslaved by Moscow, and in particular the 
enslaved Ukrainian nation, and to provide 
them adequate support for the realization of 
their national liberation; 

6. Appeal to all Ukrainians to mobilize 
their moral and material resources for the 
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strengthening their patriotic activities and 
to be ready for the fulfillment and realiza- 
tion of the ideal for which the finest sons of 
Ukraine lived, fought for and died: Simon 
Petliura, Eugene Konovalets, Roman Shuk- 
hevych, Stepan Bandera and thousands of 
known and unknown heroes who died for the 
establishment of a free, independent and 
sovereign Ukrainian state. 


SUMMARY or Views 


Americans of Ukrainian descent gathered 
at a meeting at 292 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N.Y., on February 4, 1962, ex- 
pressed their deep regret about the contents 
of a letter addressed by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk to Congressman SMITH in con- 
nection with the resolution calling for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. . 

1. The people gathered at the above de- 
scribed meeting unanimously declared that 
the assertion uttered by Secretary of State 
Rusk has no historical ground, is erroneous, 
and from a political point of view detri- 
mental to the national interests of the 
United States. 

Such an assertion helps Russian propa- 
ganda and makes stronger the position of 
Moscow in her struggle against enslaved 
nations. 

2. The Soviet Union interprets this asser- 
tion as a distinct disadvantage for the 
United States. They try to convince the en- 
slaved peoples of their empire that the 
United States, regarded by the enslaved peo- 
ples as a champion of freedom and guaran- 
tee of their liberation, refuses the right of 
self-determination and national independ- 
ence to the Ukraine, Armenia, and Georgia 
and recognize them as “traditional parts of 
the Soviet Union” while the constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. is recognizing them as separate 
republics and some of them like Ukraine and 
White Russia are members of the United 
Nations, 

8. Such views of the Secretary and his 
political advisers give the basis to conclude 
that they are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the historical problems of Eastern Eu- 
rope; these views arouse the suspicion that 
they are disposed to give their support to 
the preservation of the Soviet Russian Em- 
pire, while a considerable number of ex- 
colonial peoples of Asia and Africa, often 
without any historical and national tradi- 
tions, have been recognized as independent 
nations. 


Therefore, the participants of the meet- 


1. Appeal to the Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to reexamine and to change his views 
that inflicted moral and political damage on 
Ukrainians and other nations concerned. 

2. Appeal to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
to give his fullhearted support to the resolu- 
tion of Congressman Foo regarding the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

3. Appeal to the Congress of the United 
States of America to reexamine the Ameri- 
can foreign policy, in particular its position 
with respect to the nations enslaved by Mos- 
cow; doing that in the interests of American 
security. 


Ralph Waldo Gwinn 
SPEECH 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 


struggle and victory by increasing and was deeply saddened when I learned of 
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the passing of our former distinguished 
colleague from New York, Ralph Waldo 
Gwinn. His passing came as a great 
shock to me. 

I had the great privilege of serving 
with Ralph Gwinn in the House. I recall 
his interest in education, and I served 
with him on the House Committee on 
Education. I have never met a finer 
Christian gentleman. My association 
with Ralph Gwinn will always be an in- 
spiration and a challenge to me. 

Ralph Gwinn was a devoted and con- 
scientious public servant. He was a 
champion of constitutional government, 
and had strong personal convictions on 
national issues. He believed in States 
rights and was sincerely concerned over 
the trend toward centralization of power 
in the Federal Government. 

Ralph Gwinn rendered outstanding 
service as a Member of Congress, not 
alone to his district in New York, but 
to the entire Nation. He will be remem- 
bered by all who believe in maintaining 
constitutional government and our free 
enterprise system. 

I greatly enjoyed and valued my per- 
sonal association and fellowship with 
Ralph Gwinn. It was always a delight- 
ful experience to visit with him. I shall 
always be grateful for his friendship 
which has meant so much to me over 
the years. His passing is an irreparable 
loss to the Nation, and to me personally. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins in extending our 
deep personal sympathy to Mrs. Gwinn 
and the other members of the family. 


Seaboard World Airlines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most energetic and imaginative 
airline managements today is that of 
Seaboard World Airlines, one of the pio- 
neers in the development of air cargo 
and presently our only international all- 
cargo carrier. One of the men who has 
contributed most to that energy and 
imagination is John Mahoney, who was 
the subject of a feature article in Air 
Transportation magazine. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

AT SPOTLIGHT on JOHN H. MAHONEY, SENIOR 
VICE PRESIDENT, SEABOARD WORLD AIRLINES 
Five years ago he received a sort of “Dear 

John” letter in reverse, It read: 

“I am sorry that you are leaving American., 
for you have done a good job for the com- 
pany. You will always have friends here. 
Best of success in the new job.” 

The letter was signed by C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Airlines. 

This was the start of ta new phase in John 
H. Mahoney's active life, He had resigned 
the important post of traffic director for 
American to become vice president and as- 
sistant to the then president of Seaboard & 
Western (now Seaboard World) Airlines, 
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Raymond A. Norden. A couple of years later 
he switched to Capital Airlines to take over 
another vice presidency. Then, in 1960, with 
the new administration already in the saddle 
at Seaboard, Mahoney was enticed back as a 
Senior vice president and a director. He 
Walked back with the full knowledge that 
he was about to tackle one of the toughest 
jobs in the air transportation business, for 
Seaboard was in distressing financial straits 
and the airfreight industry was rife with 
Tumor of imminent collapse. 

The first thing the prematurely grey 
bachelor did was personally to make the 
rounds among key shippers, forwarders, and 
Cargo agents, determined to unearth through 
Candid conyersation the why and wherefore 
of one large part of Seaboard’s precarious 
Position. He had enough of Seaboard’s own 
analysis of the multifaceted problem. The 
Commercial customers, he reasoned, ought 
to have certain valid views also. It turned 
out they did. Mahoney set about altering 
the public image of the transatlantic all- 
Cargo airline. 

At last year’s annual dinner of the Air 
Freight Forwarders Assoclation, held in New 
York's Waldorf Astoria, John Mahoney was 
named “Air Cargo Man of the Year.” In the 
Presentation of the plaque which went with 
the award, Thomas D. Griffin, Air Freight 
Forwarders Association president, stated that 
Seaboard had come "full circle to the under- 
Btanding that it is only through mutual 
awareness of the contribution that the alr- 
lines and forwarders each make to the devel- 
opment of the alirfreight market, that the 
Problems of the coming era can be solved.” 
The award was an undeniable feather in Ma- 
honey’s cap, coming, as it did, at a time 
when the North Atlantic air carriers were 
embroiled in a bitter debate on the compo- 
Sition of the future air freight rate struc- 
ture. Seaboard's position was closest to that 
Supported by the consolidators. 

In the back of Mahoney's mind, of course, 
Was the sure knowledge that soon his com- 
Pany would be taking delivery of the big 
Swingtail projects, the highly publicized 
Canadian-bullt CL—44 freighters, which re- 
Portedly was able to accommodate 65,000 
Pounds, Somehow they had to be filled to 

back paydirt to Seaboard. A magic 
Word to Mahoney—and to his company—is 
ume.“ If achieved, it would be handing 

& coup de grace to the ill of the carrier. 

“The CL-44 is the key to it all,” he told 
the writer. “We will uve or die on its suc- 
dess. But I'm confident the plane will turn 
the trick.” j 

All things considered, 1962 will be a criti- 
Cal year for Seaboard. 

As so often occurs in the transportation 
industry, Mahoney is carrying forward a 
tradition which started with his grandfath- 
er, who immigrated from County Kerry and 
found employment as a railroad brakeman. 
John's father was a railroadman also, serv- 

g as a sales manager for the New Haven, 
and later for the New York, Ontario & 
Western. 

A native New Yorker, John first saw the 
light of day 43 years ago in the Bronx, was 
taken to New Haven at the age of 3, and 
After some years in the Nutmeg State, moved 
to Quincy, Mass. He went through high 
School there, then returned to New York 
Where he enrolled at Columbia University, 
Majoring in economics and transportation. 

College was no romp. Young Mahoney 
tolled his way through to the bachelor of 
Science degree he eventually received. Dur- 

these years he worked as a private sec- 
Tetary and accountant for a Wall Street in- 
Jestment broker (who preferred eccentric 
hours of labor, which was all right with the 
College student), took on tutoring assign- 
Ments, and even worked summers as a coun- 
Selor in a Boy Scout camp. 

Graduation came in June 1940 but Ma- 
honey was unable to attend the commence- 
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ment exercises, for on the day following his 
final exam he had started working for Amer- 
ican Airlines; and while the dean was busy 
handing out sheepskins to a long line of 
solmen-faced graduates uptown in Morning- 
side Heights, Mahoney was in midtown 
pounding away at a teletypewriter. 

Early next year he was transferred to space 
control. Another move not too long after- 
ward brought him to reservations, then to 
passenger sales. During the latter part of 
1943 he became a statisticlan wholly con- 
cerned with passenger matters. The only 
commercial cargo flying at that time was 
express. ‘ 

Mahoney's days as a civillan were num- 
bered. In March 1944 he joined the Navy 
as an ensign. He was assigned to NOACT. 
This was the network of naval air cargo ter- 
minals which racked up an outstanding rec- 
ord during the war. His boss was a man 
he was destined in later life to meet again 
on a professional executive level—John C. 
Emery. 

“I got terrific cargo experience at NOACT. 
I had to dig deep into the guts of it—ma- 
terials handling, loading, traffic, warehous- 
ing.” 

Most of the time found him at the Pearl 
Harbor facility. There also were NOACT as- 
signments in Oakland, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Two years after exchanging 
civvies for Navy blues, Mahoney was sep- 
arated with the rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade. 

Those who are famillars of Mahoney know 
well his zeal for work. Seldom does he reach 
his desk after 7 a.m. This is not a latter- 
day manifestation of insomnia. When he 
was due to start his military service, he 
worked right through the last Friday at 
American, and reported for Navy duty early 
Monday morning. And when he received 
his honorable discharge on a Friday in March 
1946, he was back at his desk at American 
the following Monday. 

Mahoney returned to the post he vacated, 
but soon he was moved up to the job of 
schedules and tariffs analyst—not for long, 
however. He was tapped to assume the po- 
sition of assistant to the director of that 
department, eventually was elevated to as- 
sistant director and in 1955 he became di- 
rector of traffic. 

Some insight into what makes John Ma- 
honey tick is provided by this sidelight. 
Toward the middle fifties, when it was 
clear to all his friends and associates that 
his star at American was in its ascendancy, 
he decided that his direct sales experience 
was too far in the background to be of any 
value to him. He needed first-hand work 
as a refresher. Characteristically, he took 
on a job selling the Encyclopedia Britannica 
after work every evening of the week and 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Not only did 
he receive what he acknowledges was good 
sales training, but he made money at it as 
well. 

It was in the decade starting with his re- 
turn to the airline that Mahoney's reputa- 
tion began its gradual rise in the industry 
at large. He was in charge of publication 
of the first airfreight tariff which Ameri- 
can produced in 1946. He sired the suc- 
cessful plan to publish airline timetables 
in local time, 

“Prior to the spring of 1953, all airlines 
published their timetables in standard time 
during the summer. This meant that the 
airline customer always had to translate 
from the timetable, and never knew exactly 
whether the arrival or departure times in 
the timetables corresponded with the local 
clocks in the cities where he or his ship- 
ment was likely to arrive and depart. With 
the blessing of American Airlines, I put on 
a campaign in 1952 and the early part of 
1953 to persuade all of the airlines to pub- 
lish their timetables in local time. It was 
a more difficult task than you would ima- 
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gine, because airline people are more set in 
their ways than they should be in view of 
the fact that they are part of a new, modern, 
and growing industry. In any case, we 
achieved success with the coming into effect 
of daylight saving time in the spring of 
1953, and all airline timetables have been 
published in local time ever since.” 

Then, too, there was the no-show control 
program which he worked out, and which in 
1956 was adopted by all of the domestic 
airlines and adhered to for a number of 
years. (It became a casualty of later airline 
policy, but the CAB currently is demanding 
improvement in no-show procedures.) Un- 
der his supervision the family fare plan was 
initiated, There were other developments, 
all of which helped to raise Mahoney’s stock, 

It would be a mistake to assume that his 
association with a domestic airline left him 
a babe-in-the-woods insofar as international 

on was concerned. When Amer- 
ican Airlines acquired American Overseas 
Airlines, his duties directly involved him in 
the affairs of the International Air Transport 
Association. With the exception of the 1 
year he spent at Capital, Mahoney has been 
part and parcel of the international scene. 

Which is why, at Cannes in the autumn 
of 1956, a consultant for Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines approached him on behalf of 
the Norden brothers, Raymond and Arthur. 
This led to discussions with the Nordens 
who indicated their interest in utilizing his 
talents in traffic and International Air 
Transport Association matters. The decision 
was not an easy one to make, but make it 
he did: on February 1, 1957, he showed up 
at Seaboard headquarters and was escorted 
to his new vice president's office. e 

In more ways than one it was a new look 
for him. His job not only diverted his tal- 
ents to serving the needs of an international 
all-cargo operation, the months that fol- 
lowed found him spending steadily increased 
portions of his time in the labyrinths of 
Washington, engaged in innumerable wres- 
tling matches at the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Commerce Department, Pentagon, and with 
Members of the House and Senate. Eventu- 
ally he was endowed with a revised title more 
in keeping with his activities. In July 1958, 
he was named vice president—industry and 
Government affairs. It was a far cry for a 
traffic expert, but he fitted the job well and 
liked it. 

Mahoney's association with Seaboard was 
to last only 2½ years. Now a regular Wash- 
ington gadabout, he was invariably in the 
eye and an object of interest of certain 
Capital Airlines executives. Capital was 
headquartered in that city. It had its fiscal 
headaches, heightened by difficulties with a 
British creditor aircraft manufacturer. Sev- 
eral of the airline's keymen were alumni 
of American. They put the bee on Ma- 


honey, making it attractive for him to join 


them. On October 1, 1959 he became vice 
president—marketing service, an office which 
concerned him with both passengers and 
freight. 

His new job was not as clear cut as the 
title might suggest. It was not without 
entanglement in Washington politics, but 
by now Mahoney knew his way around with 
ease. Then came the news of the planned 
merger of Capital Airlines and United Air 
Lines. Mahoney was selected to handle Cap- 
ital’s end of the merger. A large part of the 
monumental task was to handle the com- 
pany's liaison work with the Federal and 
State Governments. His title now was so 
alien to the duties he was actually perform- 
ing—a throwback to Seaboard—that the air- 
line changed it to vice president—corporate 
affairs. 

Mahoney's return to Seaboard as senior 
vice president was a complete surprise to 
the industry. It had been assumed by many 
that he would move on to United, or alterna- 
tively be snapped up by one of the domestic 
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all-p’ air carriers. There is no ques- 
tion that the shipping community on both 
sides of the North Atlantic (not to speak of 
the competitive forces) are eyeing closely the 
deeds of Mahoney and Seaboard's president, 
Richard M. Jackson. 

Seaboard adheres to an integrated market- 
ing sales philosophy. Thus, funneled to Ma- 
honey, are the following functions: sales, 
advertising, public relations, market re- 
search, schedules, tariffs, industry and Gov- 
ernment affairs, customer service, and mail— 
a heady mix. 

What is the airline’s sales philosophy under 
his direction? Mahoney put it briefly: 

“The transatlantic airfreight line caters 
to a sophisticated knowledgeable group of 
shippers made up of industrialists, traffic 
managers, airfrelght forwarders, cargo sales 
agents, and others in the industry—a mar- 
ket composed of people who know the trans- 
portation business as well as we do, and who 
accept hard economic and service facts only, 
not fancy appeals to emotion or status, For 
these reasons, selling aircargo transportation 
is quite different from selling soap, cigarettes, 
cosmetics, or even air passenger transporta- 
tion. 

“The successful cargo sales organization 
does not waste its money or efforts on the 
time-hondred appeals and practices of con- 
sumer sales, which incidentally have been 
misapplied many times in the past in the 
sale of industrial items like cargo transpor- 
tation. Nor should a cargo airline attempt 
to sell air transportation alone, without sell- 
ing all the services and facilities that go 
along with it. 

“An airfreight sales philosophy, there- 
fore, must be based on fulfilling the cus- 
tomer’s need for an integrated, rapid and 
economical transportation service. It re- 
quires the sale of a ‘package,’ consisting of 
all the elements that go into the entire dis- 
tribution function, such as packaging, 
through rates, et cetera. The makeup of 
this ‘package’ frequently is different for 
different customers.” 

Mahoney makes no secret of his dissatis- 
faction with the North Atlantic airfreight 
rates. This is made all the more acute by a 
CL-44 operation. To a certain extent it will 
be alleviated temporarily by Seaboard’s hav- 
ing received CAB approval to lease about 
one-third of the Cl-44’s capacity to Luft- 
hansa—a brainchild of Jackson. It is Ma- 
honey who directs the sales push behind the 
programs. The all-cargo line's passenger 
top-off proposal is another product of Jack- 
son’s fertile imagination. This proposal, if 
it can successfully pass through the CAB 
bottleneck, would sell nonfrill passenger 
space to and from Europe at very low fares, 
to the extent of the space in the rear of the 
big cargo cabin which might remain unfilled. 

A soft voice and an easygoing manner are 
a disarming cover for a man under almost 
constant pressure. (“But don't get the idea 
I'm unhappy that way.“) When he is in 
town, he commutes between his apartment 
in Jackson Heights, a section of Queens, and 
New York International Airport where Sea- 
board’s headquarters are located. Business 
duties send into the air to the tune of some 
50,000 miles per year. 

He speaks French, and during his travels 
he resorts to this language whenever he can. 
On a recent vacation in Tahiti he was de- 
lighted to discover that he could practice on 
the unsuspecting natives to his heart’s con- 
tent. Spanish is another language with 
which he is conversant, although his oppor- 
tunities to use it are fewer. 

The BS degree Mahoney received in 1940 
only whetted his appetite for self-improve- 
ment. Between then and 1957 he took nu- 
merous courses, at universities and accred- 
ited s d schools, squeezing them into 
his busy daily discipline. Among them 
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were statistics, research, traffic, salesmanship, 
finance, marketing, public speaking, speed 
reading, memory training, parliamentary law, 
languages. This almost ceaseless drive to 
acquire specialized knowledge left its hall- 
mark on every project with which he was 
associated. 

Mahoney admits to a liking for the theater, 
and he will make a dash for a box office 
whenever opportunity allows him, As for 
the movies, he hasn’t seen one in years. His 
reading fare is weighted toward nonfiction— 
in the main, history and travel. 

His trim figure he ascribes to two or three 
gym workouts a week. Getting physically 
rough with Seaboard's senior vice president 
is a mighty risky undertaking. He is a judo 
expert with proficiency awards to his credit. 

If John Mahoney's rigorous routine causes 
some eyebrows to lift, it perhaps is because 
he believes, as the French say, rien ne réussit 
comme le succés. And on the day of victory, 
someone, else has pontificated, no one is 
tired. 

Meanwhile, Mahoney is in a remorseless 
battle, and no one knows it better ge 


Burris Jackson Elected President of 
National Cotton Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an outstanding Texan, Burris C. Jackson, 
of Hillsboro, in Hills County, Tex., has 
been elected president of the National 
Cotton Council of America, a high of- 
fice which he is highly qualified to fill. 

Mr. Jackson's record of achievements, 
which resulted in his elevation to leader- 
ship of the world’s greatest cotton or- 
ganization, assures that he will give dis- 
tinguished service to his fellow men. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Hillsboro Mirror of 
Thursday, February 1, 1962, entitled 
“Burris Jackson, President of National 
Cotton Council.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Hillsboro (Tex.) Mirror for Feb. 1, 
1962] 


Burris JACKSON, PRESIDENT or NATIONAL 
Cotton CouNcIL 


New Orteans.—A widely known cotton 
leader from Hillsboro was elected president 
of the National Cotton Council of America 
at the final session of the annual convention 
in New Orleans late Tuesday, A 

Burris C. Jackson, recognized for years as a 
top leader of the industry, was unanimously 
elected to the presidency of the world’s 
greatest cotton organization. 7 

Delegates representing every part of the 
cotton industry, representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and business interests allied with 
cotton and visitors from all over the world 
attended the council’s annual meeting. 

Two U.S. Senators, other high Government 
officials, the Nation's top bankers and econ- 
omists addressed the council sessions. 

Jackson is the second Texan in the history 
of the council to be elevated to the presi- 
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dency. The first Texan to serye was the late 
George Chance, a large plantation owner of 
Bryan. 

The Hillsboro man, who was declared cot- 
ton's “Man of the Year” in 1959, has probably 
held as many if not more high honors in 
the cotton industry than any other living 
man. 

He is chairman of the American Cotton 
Congress, chairman of the statewide cotton 
committee of Texas, chairman of the na- 
tional affairs committee of the American 
Cotton Shippers Association, a past president 
and chairman of the cotton improvement 
committee of the Texas Cotton Association, 
chairman of the Texas Cotton Research Ad- 
visory Committee, chairman of the legisla- 
tive and public relations committee of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, a member 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee, and for 23 years a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Cotton Council. 

Jackson said he would serve as president 
of the council 1 year, which would likely 
be the final position that he would accept in 
cotton, and he called upon the cotton in- 
dustry and the people generally to help solve 
the tremendous burdens placed upon Amer!- 
can cotton because of unwise governmental 
programs and a great production in foreign 
countries. 

The council maintains general headquar- 
ters in Memphis, but has a large staff in 
Washington, D.C., New York City, and at 
various places throughout the world. 

Burris Jackson is the son of a Hillsboro 
pioneer, the late Gen. Will E. Jackson, 
one of the State's leading cotton men, who 
became an outstanding military figure and 
a great civic leader. y 

He married Frances Robertson, daughter 
of W. C. Robertson, another Hill County 
pioneer, who was president of the Hill 
County Cotton Ou Co., Union Oil Mill at 
Hubbard, and a cotton gin owner. 

At the time of their marriage in 1934 
Jackson was president of the Hillsboro Lions 
Club and she was the club sweetheart. He 
served as governor of Lions Clubs in Texas 
and held many other civic honors. 

In 1938 the Hillsboro man was elected 
president of the Texas Cotton Association, 
the youngest man ever to be elected to that 
position. When he served as vice president 
of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
and chairman of its cotton committee he 
led a fight to establish a broad cotton re- 
search program in Texas, resulting in the 
present cotton and cottonseed research con- 
ducted by the State. 

He was a star athlete in Hillsboro High 
School and as a boy was a leader in the 
Order of DeMolay, having led Hillsboro to 
10 first-place victories in State degree tour- 
naments. He served as State master coun- 
cilor of DeMolay, the highest honor in the 
State, and later served as president of the 
International DeMolay Alumni. 

He served for 3 consecutive years as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Post- 
masters, after having served as president of 
the Texas Association of Postmasters. He 
was the only man to hold the national honor 
for 3 terms. 

He served on the official board of the 
Methodist Church for more than 30 years, 
and before his service in the Army in World 
War II he was active in the Red Cross, in- 
fantile paralysis program, and many other 
public endeavors. 

He is a member of the Texas Civil War 
Centennial Commission under appointment 
by the Governor of Texas. 

He is also commander of Hillsboro Ameri- 
can Legion Post, which has won a place on 
the State and National honor roll for 3 
straight years, and his work with the Ameri- 
can Legion has been nationally recognized. 
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Frightening Aspects of Urban Affairs 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a great 
Victory was won by the people of Amer- 
lea over the politicians of our 20 largest 
Cities when both the Senate and the 
House 2 weeks ago emphatically rejected 
President Kennedy’s attempt to create 
& new Federal Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. That action also 
helped to preserve the dignity and im- 
Portance of the position of State Gover- 
nor and served to bolster the concept 
that States have rights of their own 
Which should not be invaded by the 

eral Government. 

However, since many believe that this 
Whole attempt was more of a political 

k and a campaign device than 
an earnest effort to meet the problems 
of the people in our cities it is as sure 
as taxes that another attempt will be 
Made next year to add this extra Cabi- 
net-level Department to our ever-grow- 

Federal political structure. And the 
high command of the Democratic Party 
has already announced its determina- 
tion to make the Department of Urban 
Affairs a major campaign issue in our 
great cities of the North while, as usual, 
it will try to lull the South into support- 
its. candidates while opposing vir- 
every major policy and program 
of the New Frontier. So long as people 
m America continue to vote against 
their convictions and to vote against 
eir own best interests because of some 
Unthinking devotion to prejudices of the 
bast or in response to the demands of 
a handful of political leaders it is of 
Course difficult if not impossible to get 
the Government in Washington to con- 
form with the desires and attitudes of 
the people in America. 

Looking ahead, the Monroe News Star 
of Monroe, La., has written an editorial 

merits reprinting and which 

be carefully read by all freemen. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRIGHTENING ASPECT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 

In a recent speech here, South Dakota's 
US. Senator Kart MUNDT pointed out a very 
‘tightening practical political aspect of Pres- 

nt Kennedy's proposal for a Department 
f Urban Affairs in his Cabinet. 

Few—if any—pecple in Monroe have con- 
Sidered the stranglehold such a department 
Would give the Federal Government in Wash- 

m over the political machines in the 
cities in the United States. And these 
large cities primarily control national elec- 
; and they are the major factor in State 
tions, also. 

To point this up, look at the influence on 
Statewide elections New Orleans wields in 
Louisiana. Scarcely a candidate can be 


tlected without getting a sizable vote in New 
Orleans, 
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Now, if the Federal Government can con- 
trol doles to cities, what municipal official in 
the larger areas, controlled by machine poli- 
tics, won’t succumb and accept the aid so 
that he can go before the electorate and say, 
“Look what I have done for you. Reelect 
me.” 

And he will be called a progressive mayor 
because he has built monuments to his ad- 
ministration and he will be reelected. 

The mayors thusly elected owe their office 
then to the White House and will in turn 
bestow their machines’ support to the proper 
party during national elections. 

Monroe voters don’t understand fully the 
workings of city machine politics because 
they don't exist here for practical reasons. 
But the truly urban areas are ruled and con- 
trolled by such politics. 

What would New Orleans be without the 
old regulars, or New York City without 
Tammany Hall? 

Senator Mordor described the approval of 
the Department of Urban Affairs, if it comes, 
as a marriage between the White House and 
the political machines of the 20 larger cities 
in the United States. This is probably the 
wisest and most valid conclusion yet drawn 
about the matter. 

And while the Senator, who is a member 
of the Senate’s Government Operations Com- 
mittee hearing debate on the measure, pre- 
dicted defeat of the urban affairs proposal 
during this session of Congress, he added that 
it will continue to be introduced in future 
sessions. All thinking voters had better stop 
and think again. Monroe and rural areas 
of the United States will be bypassed com- 
pletely at the polis. The national politicians 
will completely ignore the rural and subur- 
ban vote and carry the favor of the big cities. 

The main opposition to the Department 
in the South thus far has been along politi- 
cal lines. But it has all been because the 
South felt President Kennedy was trying to 
induce Negroes through the announced in- 
tention of appointing a Negro as Cabinet 
ofrer in the Department. This is probably 
true. But through analysis you can see that 
the scheme for vote getting is even more 
nefarious and on a much larger scale than 
simply the Negro minority in the large cities 
of the North. i 

Whatever action can be taken to halt this 
dangerous political maneuver must be taken. 
If Americans go to sleep at this switch they 
may have lost forever their most precious 
privilege—the power to name and maintain 
their own government and Its officials. 


Decatur Daily Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding daily newspapers 
in our State is currently celebrating its 
50th year of service to the people of 
north Alabama. This splendid publica- 
tion is the Decatur Daily which was 
founded in 1912 by Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Shelton, whose son and grandson, 
Mr. Barrett Shelton and Mr. Barrett 
Shelton, Jr., are now seeing to it that 
the Decatur Daily’s admirable reputa- 
tion is maintained. 


Such newspapers as the Decatur Daily 
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are. invaluable components of our free 
and democratic press. It is, for this 
reason, that I wanted to particularly 
take this occasion and this means to ex- 
tend my congratulations to the Decatur 
Daily and to express on behalf of all 
those to whom it brings the facts of to- 
day’s world situation my sincere appre- 


“ ciation. I insert hereunder a pertinent 


editorial from the Birmingham News, 
Alabama's largest daily paper, which ex- 
presses the sentiments of all of us famil- 
iar with the Decatur Daily's splendid 
record: 
Ham, Decatur 

The Decatur Daily, founded by ‘William 
Randolph Shelton and now operated by his 
son, Barrett Shelton, and grandson, Barrett 
Shelton, Jr., this week celebrated its 50th 
year of service to north Alabama. The Bir- 
mingham News is delighted to extend con- 
gratulations on half a century of dedicated 
attention to the State's welfare. 


The Ice Age National Scientific Reserve 


in Wisconsin 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, lovers of 
the out-of-doors were heartened by the 
inclusion in President Kennedy's con- 
servation message of a request for the 
establishment in 1962 of an Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin 
among his list of 10 national park pro- 
posals on which action is urged. 

A description of the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve is contained in my 
article in the March 1962, Eagle maga- 
zine The Battle of the Glaciers’: 

“ THE BATTLE or THE GLACIERS 

About 1 million years ago, long before man 
Was on the scene, an epochal battle of the 
elements began in North America. Four 
times, over geological ages, a great ice cap 
formed in the Labrador-Hudson Bay region, 
advanced into the heartland of North Amer- 
ica and retreated under a warming sun. 

The clearest evidences of the gigantic 
struggle are today to be found scattered 
throughout Wisconsin. This great saga in 
the natural history of North America is due 
to be illustrated and in ted soon in the 
proposed Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
serve. 

Early in 1962, National Park Service Direc- 
tor Conrad Wirth gave his official blessing to 
the proposal. Bills to make the Ice Age Re- 
serve into law are now before the House and 
Senate. : 

The Ice Age Reserve will be made up of 
segments of the 500-mile-long record of gla- 
ciation located within the State of Wisconsin, 
and will provide recreation for thousands of 
visitors. 

Today, the once glaciated heartland—the 
area south of the pine-spruce forest on the 
Canadian border and lying between the Ohio 
River approaches to the Appalachians on the 
east and the Missouri River approaches to the 
Rockies on the west—is the most intensely 
developed region in the United States. With 
its rich soil, its abundant water, and its 
temperate climate, it has long since been 
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aimost wholly cleared for farm, for city, and 
for factory. 

The whole vast area contains the greatest 
population concentration in the United 
States. Like people everywhere, the people 
of the heartland are enjoying new leisure and 
need an opportunity for healthful recreation 
and for communion with nature. Yet in the 
whole area there exists today hardly a na- 
tional park worthy of the name. Creation of 
the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve will 
meet a long-felt need. 

The idea of a national scientific reserve is a 
new one for the National Park Service. The 
national parks, 7 national historical parks, 
83 national monuments, 12 national military 
parks, 1 national memorial park, 3 national 
battlefield parks, 3 national battlefield sites, 
12 national historic sites, 13 national memo- 
rials, 10 national cemeteries, 1 national sea- 
shore recreational area, 3 national recrea- 
tional areas. 

But the remnants of the ice age in Wis- 
consin did not readily fit into any of these 
categories. For one thing, they were situ- 
ated in clusters hundreds of miles apart. 
This suggested that most of the administra- 
tion should be done by the State of Wiscon- 
sin, which is on the spot anyway. Further- 
more, hunting and lumber operations are 
quite properly prohibited in the national 
park system proper. But there seems to be no 
reason to stop a hunter from trailing a rabbit 
in the Wisconsin glacial area, or a lumber 
operator from practicing sustained yield for- 
estry in the moraine forest. 

So the ice age proposal envisages a national 
scientific reserve, under the National Park 
Service, but with the land still owned by the 
State of Wisconsin or even by Wisconsin 
county governments. Uncle Sam, under the 
proposal, would share the costs of the re- 
seryve—50 percent of the cost of buying land; 
75 percent of the cost of supplying inter- 
pretive services—lectures, nature walks, and 
visitor centers; and 50 percent of the cost of 
maintaining everything else in the Reserve, 
such as camping, picnicking, and swimming 
grounds, 

Under the proposal, the reserve will in- 
clude all the main features of glaciated ter- 
rain. The massive North American glacier, 
up to two miles thick, scoured ground and 
polished the land as it advanced and re- 
treated. The four major advances of the 
glacier are called the Nebraskan, the Kansan, 
the Illinoisian, and the Wisconsin. The 
latest one—the Wisconsin—occured a mere 
10,000 years ago. Since it came last, it 
obliterated earlier glaciers. 

The Wisconsin glacier was divided into 
five lobes or fingers—the Lake Michigan 
Lobe, the Green Bay Lobe, and several lobes 
farther west. The hills of boulders, pebbles 
and clay left at the edges of these fingers 
are called moraines, and they extend over 
Wisconsin for 500 miles from Lake Michigan 
to the Minnesota border. Their soll is rocky, 
which accounts for the happy accident that 
they have been saved from farming and 
are mostly hardwood-covered today. 

The moraine areas abound in glacial 
geology. Melting ice masses caused depres- 
sions in the ground hundreds of feet deep, 
called kettle holes. Where the moraines 
acted as a dam, lakes and swamps were 
created. At other times, the melting glacier 
deposited its debris as high cones that look 
like volcanic craters, known as kames (the 

kames are to be found in Scotland). 
Again, streams of melting water under the 
glacier dumped their rocks in snake-like, 
hogback ridges, sometimes miles in length, 
known as eskers (the originals occur in Ire- 
land). Finally, there are drumlins—liong, 
cigar-shaped hills facing toward the ice’s 
retreat. 

The reserve would concentrate on four 
areas: 

1. The Kettle Moraine State Forest, 120 
miles of moraine in southeastern Wisconsin. 
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Here the examples of kames, eskers and 
kettleholes are unsurpassed. 

2. An area full of drumlines near Camp- 
bellsport, Wis. 

3. Devil's Lake State Park, 50 miles west 
of Madison. Here a mighty battle occured 
between the advancing glacier and the pre- 
existing bedrock of southwestern Wisconsin 
which, by some fluke no geologist has ever 
been able to explain, escaped the glacier. 
The glacier scraped out the softer hills on 
its way, but retreated before the massive 
obstacles of quartzite which still towers over 
Devil’s Lake. This large and beautiful lake 
makes the area as delightful for family as it 
is tantalizing for the scientist. 

4. The Chippewa wilderness in northwest- 
ern Wisconsin near Bloomer. Here the mo- 
raine created more than 300 kettlehole lakes 
and swamps, full of songbirds and water- 
fowl. 

The bill encourages private conservation 
organizations, such as the Ice Age Park and 
Trail Foundation, to continue bullding 
woodland trails on the interyening moraines 
to link up these four main units. In the 
future, a family that wants to make a 20- 
year project of it will be able to hike the 
500 miles in easy stages. In the process, 
they will have a chance to know nature, and 
to understand how the great midcontinent 
section of America was formed. 

When the Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
serve is dedicated a couple of years from 
now, the man who had most to do with con- 
serving it will mot be present. He is Ray- 
mond T. Zilmer, who died in December 
1960, at the age of 70. Ray Zlllmer was a 
highly successful Milwaukee lawyer who 
loved the outdoors as much as he did the 
law. Over his long life, he had walked al- 
most every inch of the 500-mile-long rem- 
nants of the ice age. For years Ray Zillmer 
was a one-man propaganda agency for the 
establishment of the ice age reserve. When 
the 600-mile trail that will link together 
the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve is 
built, his friends and fellow outdoorsmen 
have agreed to call it the Ray Zillmer Trail. 

Commenting on the proposed ice age re- 
serve, Geologist Robert H. Rose of the Na- 
tional Park Service said: “This could well 
rank among the greatest of the many sig- 
nificant adventures upon which the National 
Park Service has embarked in the past or 
with which it may become intimately identi- 
fied in the future.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also include an editorial 
from the March 4, 1962, Milwaukee 
Journal: 


KENNEDY WOULD SPEED Up CONSERVATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


President Kennedy has made clear to Con- 
gress his desire to push ahead faster and 
farther on many conservation fronts. His 
message is one of specifics, mentioning a 
wide variety of projects the President con- 
siders worth while and even urgent. Of 
special interest in this area is his approval of 
the proposed Slecping Bear Dunes Park in 
Michigan and the Indiana Dunes Lake Shore 
Park, both on Lake Michigan, and the Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin. 

Prompt acquisition of choice sites for na- 
tional parks and other recreational areas, be- 
fore they are converted to other uses, is im- 
perative. Actions deferred are frequently 
opportunities lost and, in terms of financial 
outlay, dollars invested today will yield great 
benefits in years to come,” the President 
observes. 

His recommendations for new Federal out- 
lays for this purpose are, by present day 
standards, modest. He proposes that part of 
that new money come from entrance, admis- 
sion or user fees at national parks and rec- 
reation areas—there are some fees now—and 
annual user charges on recreation boats. 

The President announces that a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation will be set up in the In- 
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terior Department. He again endorses the 
long delayed bill to set aside certain Federal 
tracts as wilderness areas. 

More significant than some of these de- 
tails, however, is the great stress the Presi- 
dent puts on’ conservation research and 
planning for the future. A White House 
Conference on Conservation will be held this 
year to stimulate national thought, discus- 
sion and effort along these lines, 

Following n good start made in the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is stepping up the tempo of con- 
servation progress at the national level. It 
has set even more ambitious goals. The one 
danger, judging from the President's mes- 
sage, is that its efforts may be so dissipated 
by espousing many diverse conservation 
projects, including those at the State and 
local levels, that not enough push will be 
put behind the big and vital Federal under- 
takings on which most conservationists are 
agreed, 


Which Road for Transportation: Pri- 
vate Management or——?—Part VIII 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been concerned with the seem 
ever-increasing crisis in our Nation's 
regulated transportation industry. So- 
lutions are not easy, of course, but they 
must be found, especially in the interest 
of our defense position. Some solu- 
tions are offered by nine men in a series 
of interviews with Traffic World maga- 
zine printed in booklet form. I urg® 
that my colleagues give their attention 
to these interviews, the eighth of which 
follows: 

INTERVIEW EIGHT 

(Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit, was named by President Kennedy 
to bead the Administratiye Conference 
the United States, which was created to 
assist him, Congress, and the administrative 
agencies “in improving existing administra- 
tive procedures.” Judge Prettyman has long 
been interested in administrative law, 85 
indicated by “Trial by Agency,” published in 
1959 by the Virgina Law Review Association- 
The book is made up of lectures on admin- 
istrative law delivered at the University Of 
Virginla Law School in March 1958.) 
5 Kennedy suggested in his a 

ingress, on the n 
that judicialization aight wail be the propt 
method in some controversies, but that new 


procedures for the analysis of facts 


upon more informal methods and mobilizing 
the techniques of other disciplines, can be 
the answer in other cases. What are the 
new procedures likely to be? 

First, informal procedures for many cases 
in various areas. The courts came to that 
a long time ago—informality in handling 
less complicated cases. There are many su 
areas—the Internal Revenue Service, for in- 
stance—where there are many cases involv- 
ing minor questions. At the Interstate 
Commerce Commission also, they have simi- 
lar methods of dealing with matters of lesser 
importance. In some of the agencies they 
handle all cases the same way—even 
cases get the full panoply of treatment. It 
will take some time to reach suggested reme- 
dies in this phase of the general problem- 
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The thought the President expressed, of 
“utilizing the techniques of other disci- 
plines,“ would seem to refer to the judicial 
system of informal proceedings for small 
matters, or the minimum of procedure in 
certain classes of cases, at the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the ICC, or wherever there 
are special informal procedures for minor 
matters. 

Do you feel that there is any basic conflict 
between court procedures and the so-called 
Quasi-judicial procedures of the administra- 
tive agencles—an attitude which seems to 
be refiected in the administrative law sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association?” 

If you have competing applicants for 
licenses or permits, and the decisions must 
be upon an open record, the decision as to 
which one should get the license or permit 
is an adjudicatory process—the applications 
have to be judged, and everything has to be 
aboveboard. In a court, you can’t talk to the 
judge. He has no part in bringing the 
action. He has no part in posing the issues. 
His function is to decide the controversy. 
When you come into one of these agencies 
where you have the same thing ultimately to 
be done, in lots of instances the same people 
have some to do with making the rules 
And writing the pleadings. Then, also, they 
have other duties—rulemaking and rate- 
Making duties, where they have to talk to 
People to find out what is best, just like a 
Congressman. A large section of the bar say 
that all adjudicatory functions should be 
taken out of the agencies and that a sepa- 
rate court should be created. 

The second Hoover Commission made some 
ot its recommendations without distinguish- 
ing between the agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government and the adminis- 
trative agencies traditionally regarded as 
arms of Congress. Will the Administrative 
Conference endeavor to keep clear the line 
of division by treating the two types of agen- 
cies separately, and making separate recom- 
„ to the President and to Con- 

The administrative agencies are regarded 

as arms of Congress. They im- 
Plement statutes and this is legislative work. 
So far as they do purely executive work to 
Carry out laws enacted by Congress, they are 
Purely executive. Thus, they are part ex- 
ecutive and part legislative—they are quasi- 
Judicial and quasi-legislative in nature. 
And then they have quasi-judicial functions, 
Such as we have mentioned. The matter was 
fought very bitterly in 1913, when the 
Federal Trade Commission was created. 

My own idea is that it is too late to do 
very much about it. In “Trial by Agency” 
I referred to the debate on whether or not 
this combination of functions was permis- 
Sible under the division-of-powers concept 
basic to the Constitution, and said that “the 
Supreme Court has long since set the con- 
troversy at rest by decisions upholding the 
Validity of one or another agency action.” I 
Said that “despite their polycharacteristics, 
the constitutional validity of these establish- 
Ments and offices has been affirmed over the 
Years by an ad hoc process of necessity.“ 

One of the repeated criticisms of the ad- 
ministrative agencies is the delay in dispos- 
ing of proceedings. The President said that 
it is essential to protect private and public 
interests through maximum efficiency and 
fairness In the performance of the agen+ 
cles“ duties. How can the proceedings per- 
mitted under the rules of practice of the 
agencies and the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, be speeded up? 

There are a great number of ways in which 
agency procedures can be expedited. The 
Judiciary has discovered some ways, and some 
Of the agencies have discovered many ways. 
I suppose the Conference will make this one 
ol the major areas of study, and come up 
With some recommendations. Some of the 
Tecommendations might require changes in 
the Administrative Procedure Act, but any 
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such result would come only after a long 
period of time. Many pieces of legislation, 
after they have been in effect for a long time, 
ought to be reviewed. 

Under the terms of the Executive order 
creating the Administrative Conference, the 
Conference has to do only with the effi- 
ciency and fairness of administrative pro- 
cedures. Would it be within the scope of 
the order for the Conference, aiter study, to 
make any recommendations, in the interest 
of fairness and efficiency, as to the amount 
or scope of regulations—such as transporta- 
tion? ` 

My personal opinion is: No. On the other 
hand, procedure and efficiency are pretty 
broad terms. The Conference will first take 
up matters well within its scope. There is 
plenty to be done there. If the Conference 
works, if it becomes a permanent organiza- 
tion and has been in operation 6, or 8, or 10 
years, has high-class people in its member- 
ship and is established as an effective body, 
then it is quite possible it would gain such 
a stature that ple would want to know 
its views about the broader aspects of regula- 
tion. 

The Judicial Conference started out as a 
small group fo chief judges discussing their 
problems. Over the years it has grown in 
stature until it has reached a point in the 
esteem of the public and of Congress where 
it is asked to consider supremely important 
subjects: For example, the bill creating new 
judgeships. The Judicial Conference is al- 
ways asked nowadays where judges are 
needed. 

The administrative agencies have the re- 
sponsibility for regulating industries with 
billions in capital investments and produc- 
ing large gross incomes. Will the Conference 
have anything to say about the specific 
qualifications which should be possessed by 
members of the agencies? 

I think that would not be one of the first 
things to be studied. The Conference might 
have something to say quickly about the 
qualifications for such officers as hearing 
examiners, lawyers practicing before the 
agencies, eto. that would be a natural thing. 
Again, as in the answer to the preceding 
question, after a time and assuming the 
Conference gains the necessary stature, it 
might have something to say about the 
qualifications which ought to be possessed 
by members of the independent regulatory 
agencies. 


Senator Benjamin A. Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
BENJAMIN A. SMITH, who has announced 
he will not be a candidate for election 
this fall, has in a short few months won 
the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues m Congress and the people he 
serves. : 

Taking this opportunity to add my 
voice to the many, in praise of the high 
level of conduct and energy he has dis- 
played as the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the bipartisan spirit 
of cooperation which has always charac- 
terized his performance in office, I com- 
mend to the attention of the House and 
Senate the following editorial from the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass., 
entitled, “Ben SMITH Served Well”: 
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BENJAMIN A. SMITH II has served well in 
his 14 months as junior U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts. He has introduced impor- 
tant legislation and stated his views clearly 
and firmly on many issues. 

Senator Surrh's announcement that he 
is not a candidate for election comes as no 
surprise. He received an interim appoint- 
ment to the upper House from former Goy- 
ernor Furcolo at the behest of President- 
elect Kennedy in the fall of 1960. Since the 
President’s brother, Edward M. (Ted) Ken- 
nedy, is expected to announce his senatorial 
candidacy within a month. Senator SMITH 
had no real choice but to retire from the 
Senate. 

The former mayor of Gloucester has con- 
ducted himself in a straightforward and dig- 
nified manner during his short senatorial 
career. 

He showed particular interest in Greater 

New Bedford. Among other things, he met 
here with community leaders to discuss ways 
of improying the economy, asked the Tariff 
Commission to grant relief to the textile in- 
dustry and requested the Food and Drug 
Administration to support the sale of fish 
flour in the United States. 
All this was done in good order, leaving 
the community with the impression that 
Senator SMITH was giving it maximum repre- 
sentation in the Senate. New Bedford In- 
stitute of Technology showed its recognition 
of Senator Smirm when it granted him an 
honorary degree. 

Senator Smirm has made his mark in a 
short time. His services in the Senate will 
be missed. 


Immigration Questionnaire Helps in 
Private Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit the following sample ques- 
tionnaire, which I feel may be of value 
to my colleagues and others having an 
interest in, or connection with, problems 
of immigration and naturalization. Be- 
cause of the heavy volume of immigra- 
tion cases handled by my office over 
many years, this form was developed to 
aid me in determining the merits of pri- 
vate legislation in immigration cases. 
Consultation with legislative and admin- 
istrative authorities and by my own ex- 
perience, in this area, indicates that 
such a form is of exceptional value. It 
is my hope, therefore, that my colleagues 
who share a similar legislative problem 
in their congressional duties may benefit 
from a review of this procedure. 

The questionnaire is as follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON IMMIGRATION CASES 


2. Other names by which alien may be or 
have been know 
3. Present legal residence address 
4. Country of citizenship._-...-----.---- 
5. Names and addresses of husband or 
wife, and children, if any (state citizenship 
Of Saen) . . —— 


7. Means of entry (name of vessel, crossed 
border, or Other) oo << 2-455 EE 
8. Legal status at time of entry (Immi- 
grant for permanent residence; returning 
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legal resident; visitor; student; seaman; 
transit visa; illegal entry; or other) 
9. Present legal status in United States 
(state whether in same status as at entry; 
under orders to depart, either voluntary or 
order of deportation; whether Immigration 
Service or State Department proceedings are 
pending; and nature of proceedings (visa 
application; application for extension of 
visa; deportation proceedings; or appeal to 
Board of Immigration Appeals) 
10. Where is file located? (Immigration 
Service, San Francisco or Washington; State 
Department; American consulate in foreign 
country; or other). 205i. seen nnseneaesows 
11. File or identification number 
12, If under orders to depart United 
States, give departure date. 
13. Name and address of attorney, Hany 
14. Names and addresses of closest rela- 
tives In United States (give relationship and 
Citizenship)... < 22s scene en een nen oe 
15. Occupation in United States (name 
and address of employer, type of work, how 
long employed) „„ 
16. Character references (give names and 
addresses and attach .their signed state- 
Went) 
17. Detail any Immigration Service charges 
(previous criminal record, or any charges of 
Communist or Nazi affiliations or activity) 
Alien’s signa 
(If alien is not in United States, sponsor 
should sign in above space) 


The Tractor Driver Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 4, 1962, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor issued news release 
No. 4967, in which Secretary Goldberg 
announced that $400,000 in Federal 
funds would be made available by the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for training tractor drivers; that 
they would receive $24 per week and 
would have 160 hours detailed study in 
the classroom, and so forth, a copy of 
the order being included hereafter in 
my extension of remarks. 

On January 4, I discussed this program 
with a representative of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal, which has a 
wide circulation in all north Mississippi. 
The January 5, 1962, issue carried the 
following news story: 

DELTA Writ Ger TRAINING Funps: FEDERAL 
Paocram To SPEND $435,000 von TEACHING 
Tractor Drivers 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

WasHINGTON, January 4.—A Federal area 
redevelopment program aimed at training 1,- 
200 tractor drivers in 16 Mississippi Delta 
counties was announced Thursday. 

Representative Frank E. SMITH (Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi) hailed the new program, 
but Representative Jamie L. WRTrrEN (Demo- 
= of Mississippi) expressed some misgiv- 
A total of $435,000 in Federal funds will be 
allocated to 20 schools in the 16 counties to 
provide subsistence payments and 8 weeks of 
classroom and practical instruction and ex- 
perience to the trainees. 
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BIG STEP FORWARD 

Mr. Swrrn called the project “a major 
step forward in meeting the goals of our agri- 
cultural leaders in improving the available 
supply of farm labor.” 

He said “this is a specific type of voca- 
tional training needed to improve the ef- 
ciency of agriculture in the Mississippi 
Delta.” 

Taking a different view, Mr. WHITTEN said, 
“I realize good tractor drivers or handlers of 
equipment will be an asset to much of Mis- 
sissipp!, including a part of my own district. 

“I hope this does not mean, however, that 
this is the entering wedge Into Labor Depart- 
ment supervision of wage rates and hours in 
agriculture which could upset the local econ- 


omy. Anyone who checks the advisers to 


the Department in this area would wonder 
as to the wisdom of spending approximately 
$500,000 for this purpose.” 


Subsequently a number of people have 
taken issue with my stand. The New 
York Times quoted from a number of 
them in its issue of February 4, 1962, 
copy of that article being attached 
hereto. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the cost 
to the Federal Government of almost a 
half million dollars, I believed this pro- 
gram might well lead to many undesir- 
able results. 

In all my public service I truly be- 
lieve I have spoken my piece and made 
it clear where I stood. Seldom, if ever, 
have my motives or sincerity been ques- 
tioned. For that I am thankful. 

First elected to public office when 21 
years of age, I have served continuously 
since, first as a member of the Missis- 
sippi Legislature, then as district at- 
torney of the 17th District of Missis- 
sippi and now I am serving my 21st year 
in Congress. My only platform from the 
beginning has been to give to the job 
my very best. 

At the beginning of the next session, 
less than 40 Members out of 435 will have 
had more continuous service in the U.S. 
House of Representatives than I. I am 
serving my 19th year on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, where I am Chairman 
of the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee. I also serve on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees on National 
Defense and Publie Works. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 

The story in the Commercial Appeal of 
January 5, 1962, expresses my views with 
regard to a tractor driver training pro- 
gram which was set up for the Missis- 
sippi Delta. I am sorry that the article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
February 4, under a Greenville, Miss., 
dateline, questions my position when I 
raised serious doubts about the advisa- 
bility of spending $435,000 for this pro- 
gram and expressed the fear that ap- 
proval by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
of such a program for agricultural work- 
ers might lead to bringing them under 
control of the Department of Labor, by 
the wage and hour law, and under the 
control of a few labor leaders. 

Since then, according to the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor In- 
formation Letter No. 18, from which I 
quote: 

A much smaller ARA project has been 
inaugurated in New Jersey. There, 25 farm- 
workers are taking a 16-week course in the 
operation, maintenance, and repair of farm 
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equipment. The New Jersey average regular 
wage in 1961 was $1.16. With the new skills 
trainees hope to find Jobs in south Jersey 
paying about 62.50 per hour. Trainees spend 
about 4 hours a day in class and are paid 
weekly subsistence payments based on State 
unemployment payments. 


I repeat, if I had thought the program 
to be to our best interest, as well as that 
of the Nation, I would have said so. 
However, I have traveled through Rus- 
sia, Hungary, and Poland. I know that 
much of the time the chief means Com- 
munist leaders have used to dominate 
the people has been by control of the 
supply of food. I am strongly opposed 
to anything which might possibly lead 
to such a situation here. No doubt many 
will say it could not happen here. How 
about the Supreme Court, the right to 
jury trial, use of troops, and so forth 

AGRICULTURE 


I have always supported agriculture, 
for I believe it basic to the welfare of 
all Americans. I am privileged to hold a 
national position as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee and as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee. The annual farm appro- 
priation bill, providing funds for rural 
electrification, soil conservation, exten- 
sion, price supports, and all the rest has 
been initiated by my committee and 
passed in my name. Our committee, at 
my instance, set up the watershed and 
flood prevention pilot plants, which re- 
sulted in Public Law 566, which means 
so much to De Soto, Marshall, Panola, 
Yalobusha, Tate, Lafayette, Carroll, Ben- 
ton, Montgomery, Union, Tippah, and 
practically all the rest of the counties in 
Mississippi. 

It has been my pleasure, as the only 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
from Mississippi to help meet many 
problems. The Boll Weevil Laboratory 
and Poultry Laboratory at Mississippi 
State University, the Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville, and research at 
Clemson, N.C., and Lubbock, Tex., as 
well as the Forestry Research and Soils 
Sedimentation Laboratory at Qxford, 
have all been initiated by the bill of 
which I was the author. My member- 
ship on the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for Defense brought the Naval ROTC 
unit to “Ole Miss.” 

Mr. Speaker, our U.S. Senators are 
qualified to and do look after the diverse 
interests of the various groups and sec- 
tions of our State, This is also true of 
Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Each of us in the House is 
called on by the entire State in the ares 
of our committee jurisdiction. My ow? 
assignment, as I said, is on the Appro- 
priations Committee, where all pro: 
must eventually be resolved. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Before I came to Congress four reser- 
voirs, one project had been authorized 
and two reservoirs—Arkabutla and Sar- 
dis—had been built in my present 
district, taking water off the delta, in- 
cluding my own home county of 
Tallahatchie. When lands were taken 
for the construction of these reservoirs, 
landowners had been given no right to 
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jury trial; no provision was made for 
recreation, and little attention was given 
to the tax loss to the counties affected. 
Releases were obtained by the Govern- 
ment for road damage and crossings 
destroyed, frequently with only very 
small payments made. Feeling was 
bitter. 

When I came to Congress late in 1941, 
Grenada and Enid Reservoirs, the other 
two units provided by law, had not been 
built. After years of effort, by the use 
of my position on the Appropriations 
Committee, I got the Congress to provide 
for the right of jury trial as to the value 
of lands to be taken, and also for pay- 
ment back to the counties of De Soto, 
Tate, Panola, Yalobusha, Lafayette, 
Marshall, Grenada, and Calhoun— 
which were above the dam and adversely 
affected—of 75 percent of land rentals 
for roads and schools. A tota' of 
$998,000 has been paid back to these 
counties, and the annual payment runs 
about $107,009 per year. 

We persuaded the Corps of Engineers 
to include recreation facilities in the 
initial plans for the construction of these 
two reservoirs; and we insisted upon and 
got a high level crossing at Graysport as 
a part of the project, something so sadly 
lacking in connection with the reservoirs 
built before I began my service here. 
In these efforts, Senator EAsTLAND fully 
cooperated and steered such measures 
through the Senate. This was before 
Senator Srennts was elected to the 
Congress, 

COOPERATION TODAY 

Mr. Speaker, where there was bitter- 
ness and conflict before, today there is 
a greatly improved relationship with rec- 
Teation and land rental returns off- 
setting tax and economic loss above the 
dams and the benefits of flood control 
going to the other. Unfortunately, a 
Cash settlement was made by the Gov- 
ernment, a release obtained, and no 
crossing provided in the plans for a 
crossing at Harmontawn; but this I hope 
We can remedy. 

Today we find watershed protection 
and flood prevention in the hill section 
merged with flood control; and under a 
Provision of which I was the author, 
“where the Corps of Engineers ‘lays 
down its shovel,’ the jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility of the Soil Conservation 
Service begin.” 

Other facts which will surprise many 
People is the fact that the flood control 
Projects below these reservoirs were all 
authorized before 1950, during the time 
Mr. Whittington, whom all will remem- 
ber, was Congressman, and since then 
it has been our Committee on Appropria- 
tions which has initiated all new starts 

“and funds for construction in addition 
to providing funds for watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention, all of which 
is shown by the records. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Arsry, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1962. 
Hon, Jame L. WHITTEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Ma. Warrren: As per your request, 
I am pleased to furnish you five copies of 
the pamphlet entitled “Water Resources De- 
Velopment by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
Gineers in Mississippi” with pertinent data 
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on features of the Yazoo Basin project 
attached to the map. 

The pertinent data attached to the map 
are as follows: 

YAZOO BASIN, MISS. 

Four headwater reservoirs authorized by 
the 1936 Flood Control Act as amended by 
the 1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. 

Arkabutla Reservoir: total estimated cost, 
$12,820,000; completed June 1943. 

Sardis Reservoir; total estimated cost, $11,- 
960,000; completed October 1940. 

Enid Reservoir: total estimated cost, $15,- 
360,000: completed December 1951. 

Grenada Reservoir: total estimated cost, 
$31,570,000; completed December 1953. 

Local protection works authorized by the 
1936 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. 

Greenwood: total estimated cost, $5,140,- 
000; appropriated to date, $2,623,000; descrip- 
tion, 28 miles of levees and floodwalls with 
related drainage structures. 

Belzoni: total estimated cost, $317,000; 
completed November 1959. 

Yazoo City: total estimated cost, $2,210,- 
000; completed in 1957. 

Main stem: authorization, 1936 Flood Con- 
trol Act as amended by the 1937 and 1941 
Flood Control Acts. Total estimated cost, 
$21,800,000; appropriated to date, $9,768,000; 
description, 266 miles of levees and 272 miles 
of channel clearing with 44 channel cutoffs 
and related drainage structures. 

Tributaries: authorization, 1946 Flood Con- 
trol Act. Total estimated cost, $28,600,000; 
appropriated to date, $6,542,000; description, 
360 miles of channel clearing with 126 miles 
of levees and related drainage structures in- 
cluding McKinney Bayou pumping plant. 

Upper auxiliary channel: authorization, 
1936 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. Total 
estimated cost, $14,253,000; appropriated to 
date, $27,000; description, 48 miles of new 
channel with levees. 

Lower auxiliary channel: authorization, 
1936 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. Total 
estimated cost: $10,930,000; completed Jan- 
uary 1962. 

Yazoo backwater: authorization, 1941 
Flood Control Act as amended by the. 1944 
Flood Control Act. Total estimated cost, 
$32,600,000; appropriated to date, $1,152,000; 
description, 98 miles of levees and 26 miles 
of channel clearing with related drainage 
structures. 

Big Sunflower River, etc.: authorization, 
1944 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1946 Flood Control Act. Total estimated 
cost, $9,440,000; appropriated to date, 86,- 
768,000; description, 619 miles of channel 
clearing on Big Sunflower River and Steele 
Bayou and their tributaries. 


I trust that the enclosed data will serve 


your present needs. 
Sincerely yours, 
WituiaM F. CASSIDY, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Director of Civil Works. 


If there are any who doubt my deep 
interest in putting the protettion of our 
own country first, I need only to point to 
the Rxconn, where it was my motion 
which overrode President Eisenhower’s 
veto of the public works appropriation 
bill of 1959, saving the Greenville Harbor 
project, the Pascagoula Harbor project, 
and about 60 others—pages 17051-17059, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 8, 
1959. For this action I received much 
commendation. 

[From Missouri Delta Farmer, Portageville, 
Mo., September 1959] 
Vero BARRIER Broken 

By a vote of 280 to 121 in the House of 

Representatives, and 72 to 23 in the Senate, 
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the Congress overrode the President’s veto 
of the public works appropriation bill. The 
action was a t breaker in two re- 
spects. It marked the first defeat of a veto 
during President Eisenhower's tenure and it 
was the first vetoed bill in the history of the 
Congress ever reported back to the House 
still carrying in full the material objected 
to in the veto message. All former vetoed 
bills have either been reported back to the 
House and passed without the interdicted 
matter or have not been reported back at all. 
Congressman Jamm L. WHITTEN of Missis- 
sippi (members of Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association will recall that he addressed our 
annual meeting at Kennett in 1956) offered 
the bill which passed over the Eisenhower 
veto. The entire Nation is indebted to Con- 
gressman Wurrræm for this action involved 
the retention of the right of the Congress to 
initiate needed public projects, a right which 
has proven so necessary in the preservation 
of our national strength and freedom. 
Thanks, Congressman WHITTEN. 


COMPETITIVE SALES FOR COTTON 


Mr. Speaker, in 1955 when American 
cotton was being held off world markets 
and American acreage was being moved 
overseas, I used my position as chairman 
to break the line; and 32 million bales 
of cotton have been sold in world trade 
since. 

STAPLE COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSN., 
Greenwood, Miss., July 12, 1955. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jamie: The transcript you sent me 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is most inter- 
esting. I y think you have done 
the grandest Job we have ever had any Con- 
gressman do for our section. I want you 
to know we are not only proud of you, but 
we are grateful to you for all that you have 
done and are doing for us. 

You come nearer being right in your pro- 
grams and what you propose than anyone 
I know. I sincerely hope that the program 
you are sponsoring will, in a large measure, 
be adopted. In fact, it must eventually be 
adopted. One cannot sell any commodity 
without making the price competitive. 

I thought of you many times while I was 
in the Far East, and I want you to know 
I am one person who really appreciates your 
efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
W. M. GARRARD, 
General Manager. 


When the Department of Agriculture 
cut American cotton acreage 30 per- 
cent in 1 year, putting thousands of farm 
people out of business, I prepared a bill 
supporting the farmer's share of the do- 
mestic market at full parity and allowing 
the American farmers to recapture the 
tremendous world market they formerly 
held. The Department relented and we 
are back in business. 

Mr. Speaker, I have opposed foreign 
aid and the Peace Corps. I actively op- 
posed stacking the Rules Committee; and 
may I repeat, I do oppose having the 
Secretary of Labor get into the domes- 
tic agricultural labor field in any way, 
because I am afraid of where such a 
program would lead. 

With this record, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve all will know, I sincerely believe 
the tractor training deal would have 
been detrimental to the people of Missis- 
sippi and of the Nation, the 183 million 
American consumers who could be 
brought to their knees if food produc- 
tion were to ever get into the hands of 
a few persons, 
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I am conservative because I believe I 
am right. Times have changed, but hu- 
man nature has not. 

From The New York Times, Feb 4, 1962] 
Mississrprr KLS FARM PILOT PLAN: FACTIONS 

AND Fran BaN Move To Teach NEW 

SKILLS 

(By Claude Sitton) 

GREENVILLE, Miss., February 3.—Factional 
politics and fear of Federal control have 
killed a pilot program to ease the southern 
farmer's transition from the mule to the 
machine. 

The program, which would have provided 
training for farm equipment operators, was 
scheduled to begin on Thursday here in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 

Labor Department officials have ranked 
the project as the largest of its kind under 
the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961. They 
had expressed hope that it would set the 
pattern for similar undertakings in other 
Southern States. 

But opposition from a powerful group of 
planters led by officials of the Farm Bureau 
Federation recently forced local advocates 
of the project to retreat, and there appeared 
to be no chance that it would be revived. 


TWO FACTORS ARE SEEN 


Persons on both sides of the issue were 
interviewed this week in a swing through 
the delta. Generally, they attributed the 
project's defeat to two factors. 

The first stems from the likelihood that 
congressional redistricting will force Repre- 
sentatives Frank E. SMITH and JAMIE 
Wurrrxx into a Democratic primary battle 
this year. 

Mr. Smrra issued the first announcement 
of the training ‘program and gave it his 
endorsement. Mr. Wuirren then declared 
his opposition. It thus became a political 
issue and a number of the strongest critics 
are WHITTEN partisans. 

The second major factor is the widely 
expressed concern that the program might 
lead to a Federal minimum wage for agri- 
cultural workers in this area and to unioni- 
gation. Those holding this view were vague 
in their explanations of how this would 
result. s 

The controversy also has racial overtones, 
and this seemingly accounted in large meas- 
ure for the ease with which the plan's op- 
ponents obtained its rejection. One opposi- 
tion leader said his supporters felt that the 
trainees, probably 80 percent of whom would 
have been Negroes, might attend integrated 
classes 


There was general agreement here and in 
Washington on the need for upgrading work- 
ers’ skills. 

Farming in this moist basin of sandy loam 
and buckshot clay is an industrial venture 
engaged in largely by corporations. The 
stockholders may be local farmers or ab- 
sentee investors. 

Considerable capital is required. Many 
plantations have 1,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. Good land, when it is available, brings 
$200 an acre. 

Thousands of dollars are tied up in farm- 
ing equipment. It is not uncommon for a 
plantation to have 20 or more tractors worth 
about $6,000 each. Elevating scrapers for 

work run about $19,000, and a two- 
row cottonpicker sells for $20,000. Thou- 
sands more go into modern fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and improved seed strains. 
WAGES AT $8 A DAY 


The prevailing wage for tractor drivers 
and other equipment operators, according to 
a number of planters, is about $8 a day. The 
traditional Christmas bonus raises this figure 
to approximately $10 a day. One farmer 
said his drivers averaged 200 workdays a year. 

Farmhands also receive free housing, 
which is of relatively good quality on the 
larger plantations. 
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Because of his investment, the planter can 
ill afford poorly trained operators, who might 
turn over a tractor or wreck a cottonpicker 
at the height of the season. 

In discussing the proposed training pro- 
gram, Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
noted that only half of the 40,000 drivers in 
the 16-county area had adequate training. 
The estimate was obtained from the Missis- 
sippi Employment Security Division. 

He added that more than half the 50,000 
rural males in the area between the ages of 
20 and 49 were either unemployed or under- 
employed. Nevertheless, there is a shortage 
of equipment operators. 

About 3,000 workers were expected to ap- 
ply for training and an initial group of 1,200 
was to be selected for 8 weeks of instruction 
in the classroom and the field. 


The executive board of the Delta Council, 


an organization of planters and others dedi- 
cated to promoting economic and social de- 
velopment, drew up the plan. It was pat- 
terned after a smaller State program that 
had been in operation since 1953. 


STATE UNITS BACKED PLAN 


The plan was approved by the State’s agri- 
cultural and industrial board, its employ- 
ment security commission and its depart- 
ment of education. The vocational agri- 
culture division of the latter department 
was to administer it. 

When Labor Department officials in Wash- 
ington received the plan last December, they 
were enthusiastic. One later described the 
project as a real glittering breakthrough in 
area redevelopment. 

Secretary Goldberg approved a labor grant 
of $230,000 to finance the program, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare agreed to provide an additional $205,000. 

Representative SmirH, whose district 
covers most of the delta, announced Federal 
approval of the plan January 4. He called it 
a major step forward in meeting the goals of 
our agricultural leaders in improving the 
available sypply of farm labor. 

Mr. Warren, who represents some delta 
counties, was critical. “I hope this does not 
mean that this is the entering wedge into 
Labor Department supervision of wage rates 
and hours in agriculture, which could upset 
b local economy.“ he was quoted as having 

d. 

Oscar C. Carr, Jr., president of the Delta 
Council, hailed the action and asserted that 


“this is not a giveaway or welfare program. 


Trainees who do not make satisfactory prog- 
ress will be dropped,” he said. “Training will 
be aimed at developing skills in the actual 
operation of farm machinery and preven- 
tive maintenance.” 

PLANTER OPPOSITION BUILDS UP 


But a storm of opposition was building 
up among the planters, particularly those in 
Mr. WHITTEN’s district and many of those 
belonging to the Farm Bureau Federation. 
That national organization of big farmers 
has opposed area redevelopment. 

H. H. Huddleston, of Lamont, vice presi- 
dent of the bureau’s delta district, recalled 
this week that his telephone had rung in- 
cessantly with calls of protests following 
announcement of the program. 

He and other Farm Bureau leaders organ- 
ized a meeting of 83 farmers from 17 coun- 
ties at Cleveland, Miss., on January 8. Mr. 
Huddleston described the proceedings as very 
spirited and said “some of the strongest criti- 
cism of the plan came from WHITTEN's dis- 
trict.” 

The planter, who said he was speaking as 
an individual, noted that Mr. WHITTEN was 
a conservative with considerable seniority 
while Mr. SMITH was something of a fresh- 
man, in Congress, a rather close friend of the 
President and a strong party line man. 

The chief issue, according to Mr. Hud- 
dieston, was the belief that the progress 
might be “a preliminary to Federal take- 
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over and control.” He said it had never 
been made clear what the trainee’s cer- 
tificate would mean. 

“Would that mean he was entitled to an 
8-hour day?” asked Mr. Huddleston. “Would 
that mean a minimum wage? Would that 
mean minimum housing standards?” 

It was observed that the training plan 
would have paralleled the one in existence. 
“When that program was inaugurated,” Mr. 
Huddleston replied, “we didn't have the 
Warren court up there.” 

After a second reference to the “War- 
ren court,” he was asked if the racial issue 
were involved. “Absolutely,” answered Mr. 
Huddleston. “Don't you think that (de- 
segregation) is the-next step?” He then 
asserted: 

“We're in supoprt of the idea to train 
tractor drivers and machine operators. But 
we are opposed to the acceptance of Federal 
grants, particularly from the Department of 
Labor: We can finance it ourselves if neces- 
sary.” 

A further objection expressed by Mr. Hud- 
dleston was that he and most other plant- 
ers had not been consulted while the pro- 
gram was being planned. He noted that he 


was a member of the Delta Council's agrl- 


cultural committee. 

Another opponent, Whithey Smith of 
Webb, said “we didn’t think that it would 
be right because of the type of people we 
would get” in the training course. The 
planter said he also disapproved of the 
fact that the State Employment Security 
Division would screen applicants. 

As a result of the opposition, B. F. Smith, 
executive vice president of the Delta Coun- 
cil, announced on January 10 that the organ- 
ization was reconsidering the program. In 
a letter dated January 15 to council mem- 
bers,, President Carr said in part: 

“Because of concern with regard to pos- 
sible Federal controls and other implica- 
tions of the program as voiced at a meet- 
ing in Cleveland the Delta Council execu- 
tive committee does not feel that it would 
be in the best interest of the area for 
the proposed farm machinery training to be 
initiated at this time. 

PEEL PLANTER MISUNDERSTOOD 


A number of persons said the plan would 
have been difficult to defeat had the planters 
understood it clearly. 

“I am not in favor of unionization of farm 
labor or the placing of farm labor under 
minimum wage laws, but I think possibly 
that the program itself has been miscon- 
strued,” declared Hal DeCeil, editor of the 
Deer Creek Pilot, a weekly newspaper at 
Rolling Fork. . 

One of the State’s most prominent delta 


planters, James Hand, Jr. of Rolling Fork,, 


said he still favored the program. He is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Deita Implement Co. and a former presi- 
dent of the Delta Council. 

“If we can train the worker to be more 
productive, we can pay him more,” said 
Mr. Hand. “I think that where the pro- 
gram is wanted it ought to be available.” 


TWELVE HUNDRED Tractor OPERATORS To BE 
TRAINED IN MISSISSIPPI 

Twelve hundred farm tractor operators will 
be trained in the 16-county region of the 
Yazoo Delta of Mississippi under a plan ap- 
proved today by Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg. 

In what is the most comprehensive traln- 
ing program approved to date under the 
Area Redevelopment Act, more than $400,000 
in Federal funds will be made available by 
the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
launch the program on February 1. 

Secretary Goldberg said the trainees will 
be split up into groups of 20, each under- 
going an 8-week course with subsistence 
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payments to the trainees based on the dver- 
age weekly unemployment compensation 
payments in Mississippi, currently set at $24 
a week. : 

The Secretary said the Mississippi Employ- 
ment Service estimates that over half of the 
50,000 rural males between the’ ages of 20 
and 49 in the 16-county area are unemployed 
or underemployed, and that more than 3,000 
are expected to epply for training. The 
employment service will conduct the screen- 
ing of applicants. 

A detailed course of study providing 160 
hours of classroom and 160 hours of practice, 
under supervision of trained instructors, will 
be given. 

Twenty schools in the 16-county area, all 
having approved programs in vocational edu- 
cation, will be utilized in the training pro- 
gram. The State supervisor of agricultural 
education will be responsible for overall 
supervision and administration, the Secre- 
tary said. 

The 16 counties, all in the northwest and 
Western portion of the State bordering on 
the Mississipp! River and the Yazoo River 
are: Bolivar, Desoto, Holmes, Humphreys, 
Issaquena, Leflore, Panola, Quitman, Sharkey, 
Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tunica, War- 
ren, Washington, and Yazoo. 

There is an estimated 30,700 farm tractors 
in the region, according to the Mississippl 
Employment Service. An estimated 40,000 
workers are operating such farm machinery 
now, although not more than half are 
adequately trainod. 

The Secretary expressed the hope that this 
training will organize workers with year- 
round employment, with daywork provided 
for members of the operator's family to help 
achieve rural family stability in the years 
ahead. 

Approval of the Yazoo Delta program is 
part of the overall economic development 
plan approved for the entire State of Mis- 
Bissippi by the ARA. The actual amount 
earmarked for the delta training program 
of $435,000, which excludes the Labor De- 
partment's administrative costs, is more than 
half of total funds already granted to other 
ARA training programs in four States, 

West has 4 programs approved 
for 1,100 trainees; Pennsylvania has 6 pro- 
grams for 400; Connecticut has 1 for 200 
and Rhode Island has 1 for 190 trainees, 
all costing a total of slightly less than 
$800,000 to date. 


ADA—Radicalism of the Collectivists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans for Democratic Action, the 
group that represents the extreme left of 
the political spectrum, is discussed in an 
article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 19, 1962, issue of the Weekly 
Crusader—this is a publication of Chris- 
tian Crusade, the address of which is 9 
East 4th Street, Tulsa, Okla. The title 
of the article is “Radicalism of the 
Left—Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion.” I think the article will interest 
Many Members of Congress and there- 
fore under unanimous consent I insert it 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 
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RADICALISM OF THE Lerr—AMERICANS FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

One of the most classic examples of the 
“double standard” not only tolerated, but 
promoted across America today, is the inces- 
sant condemnation of the “radicalism of the 
right.“ These vociferous rantings engaged 
in by the majority of the Nation's press, the 
major news and entertainment magazines 
and even the top levels of public office, never 
seem to find cause for condemnation of our 
more deadly enemy, the “radicalism of the 
left.“ While Christian Crusade, the John 
Birch Society, and other conservative organ- 
izations are distorted, smeared and Med out, 
the Americans for Democratic Action, one of 
the most powerful political action organiza- 
tions in America today, is virtually unknown 
among the masses of the American people. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER said in a recent 
speech that “if President Kennedy is worried 
about the influence of extremists in America, 
he should purge his own administration of 
the ‘radicals who are raising — with this 
country.“! He further said: “The extremist 
groups of the left are far more dangerous 
than those of the right. There are no mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society in the Ken- 
nedy administration, but more than 40 
members of the ADA (Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action) are in places of power. They 
are the ones that axe raising — with this 
country.” 

The Americans for ‘Democratic Action was 
born in the Willard Hotel during April 1947 
in Washington, D.C. Among those involved 
in the founding of the ADA was Senator 
Hun H. HUMPHREY, who was mayor of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., at that time. HUMPHREY 
described the ADA's aims as militant politi- 
cal action from the grassroots right through 
to the national level without turning into 
a third party movement. 

On June 2, 1954, the late Kit Clardy of 
Michigan made a speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives regarding the 
Americans for Democratic Action, which he 
called a Trojan horse. Mr. Clardy said that 
in his opinion the ADA had probably done 
more than any other group in the Nation to 
foster and promote many of the aims of the 
Communist Party while loudly protesting 
that It was anti-Communist. 

In an analytical examination of the ADA, 
Mr. Clardy revealed that they fought against 
the adoption of the Subversive Control Act, 
calling it a dangerous and futile attempt to 
repress the Communists, as though repress- 
ing Communists was a bad thing. I regard 
it an act of self-defense. They urged with- 
drawal of our recognition of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government. They opposed adop- 
tion of the Smith Act, under which many 
Communists now have been convicted. They 
pilloried the FBI for daring to bring Judith 
Coplon to trial, saying: It has given the 
public a 
port can really be. 

They have urged a continuation of diplo- 
matic relations with all the Communist 
nations. They have opposed the rearma- 
ment of Germany. 

“If they have ever openly attacked the 
Communist Party position on any subject, 
it has not been called to my attention. They 
have contented themselves with relatively 
mild generalizations, and in the very next 
breath, have urged the program I have thus 
far detailled. They deny the existence of 
an internal threat and speak softly about 
the problem in far-off lands, I challenge 
anyone to name a single Communist tracked 
down and exposed by the ADA. While I can 
cite many instances where ADA members 
have defended Communists exposed by 
others, I have never found them on the 
firing line where Communists were being 
uncovered. I have never found them expos- 
ing Communist fronts or denouncing Com- 
munist propaganda. è If embracing a 


chance to see how silly an FBI re- 
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large segment of the Communist Party line 
makes one an anti-Communist, then they 
qualify. But the real point I want to make 
is that ADA is a Trojan horse infiltrating 
our lines for the purpose of selling us 
socialism * . 

“ADA's tolerance of Communists and 
communism in our midst * may stem 
from their lack of understanding of Com- 
munist philosophy. They seem totally un- 
aware of the fact that communism demands 
the destruction of all other societies. * * * 
They continually speak of the threat of 
communism in America as a phantom. 
They have never admitted the guilt of Alger 
Hiss. If we followed their advice the Com- 
munist conspiracy would soon take over.” 

As if to substantiate Representative 
Clardy’s analyses of their Ideological view- 
points, the ADA adopted the following resolu- 
tions at their 14th national convention in 
Washington, D.C., during May 12 through 
May 14, 1961. 

In their resolution on Asia, the ADA called 
for unification of Korea under the UN.; 
more aid to the pro-Soviet “neutralist” Nehru 
of India; recognition and admission to the 
U.N, of Red China: and other similar policies. 
The ADA called for “democratic elections in 
Formosa but made no mention of any demo- 
cratic election for the suffering, enslaved 
people of Red China. The ADA contended 
that the inhabitants of Formosa should be 
able to decide themselves whether or not 
they “rejoin mainland China.” Again there 
was no mention of the right of people of Red 
China to vote whether or not they had rather 
be under Free China or under the Communist 
dictatorship. Knowing that a large portion 
of the population on Formosa are refugees 
from Red China, there is no question that 
the people of Formosa would vote to remain 
under Free China rather than attach them- 
selves to Communist dictatorship. 

The ADA resolution in Latin America said 
that the United States would give “moral 
and political support“ to what the ADA 
called democratic regimes of the Americas, 
The next sentence further explains their 
position. They said: “Alleged anticommu- 
nism should not be used as an excuse for 
U.S. aid to dictators.” This type of fuzzy 
thinking is undoubtedly the reason why 
pro-American government leaders in Latin 
America are referred to as dictators while 
Communists and pro-Communists are re- 
ferred to as Premiers or Presidents. The 
resolution equated Castro’s cruel Communist 
dictatorship with the Cuban people. They 
said that they “recognize the right of the 
Cuban people to self-determination,” mean- 
ing that this Is precisely what has happened 
in Cuba, The ADA further went on to “de- 
plore the fact that Castro has departed so 
far from his originally declared objectives.” 
In the light of Castro's admission that he 
has been a Communist and will be one until 
he dies, the ADA is just admitting that they 
were fooled by Castro in the first place. The 
ADA intellectuals further said that the ex- 
perience of Cuba should “alert us to the 
need for revolutionary changes in many parts 
of Latin America.” This resolution in Latin 
America called for us to deal through the 
Organization of American States instead of 
acting in the interest of the United States 
of Amcrica. 

In their resolution on disarmament, the 
Americans for Democratic Action called for 
total disarmament under control of the 
United Nations. They said that the disarma- 
ment situation demands a revolutionary ef- 
fort, joined sincerely by the United States, 
to achieve general and complete disarma- 
ment subject to effective inspection and con- 
trol. From the wording here, we get the 
idea that they are inferring that the United 
States is not sincere, However, we did not 
find anything in this ADA resolution sug- 
gesting that the Soviet Union's disarmament 
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proposals were insincere. They did disagree 
with the Soviet proposal for a three- party 
administration to head and control the in- 
spection organization of the disarmament 
setup. 

The foreign policy molders of the ADA 
called for our Nation to continue its suicidal 
aid to Communist Yugoslavia and Commu- 
nist Poland. They called for amendment of 
the Battle Act in order to give the President 
authority to expand loans and grants to the 
Communist dictatorships of Eastern Europe. 
Of course, the ADA did not use the word 
“dictatorship” because they obviously look 
upon Communist governments as legitimate 
representatives of the people. 

The ADA resolution on immigration called 
for a weakening of our immigration laws, 
which are America’s first line of defense. 
On the domestic front, the ADA resolutions 
said that the current spending programs of 
the Federal Government are clearly inade- 
quate. At a time when the extent of Fed- 
eral spending has already seriously weak- 
ened our Nation, the ADA calls for Federal 
spending to be raised by several billion 
dollars. 

The Federal debt for the fiscal year 1961 
was over $289 billion, which was the highest 
debt level of any fiscal year in history. This 
placed every American around $1,613 in the 
red. The budget deficit for fiscal year 1961 
was $3.9 billion, well above earlier estimates. 
Last summer Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT 
said that the present administration has 
been spending $650,000 per hour more than 
its revenue. Certainly if the ADA’s spend- 
ing policies were realized in their entirety, 
the path of our Nation toward suicidal death 
would be greatly accelerated. 

An inevitable companion of the greatly 
increased spending recommended by the 
Americans for Democratic Action would be 
more and more Government controls over us 
and, accordingly, fewer liberties for the 
American people. Throughout history, tyr- 
annies have risen to power through the 
means of making the people think that they 
were getting something for nothing. 

All of the blasts against and the con- 
demnation of the voices of the right are way 
out of proportion. There are only two ad- 
mitted members of the John Birch Society 
who hold office in Washington; both are 
Congressmen from California—Congressman 
RovussELoT and Congressman HIESTAND. 
However, the radicalism of the left, about 
which there has been a virtual news black- 
out, is in a much more favorable position 
to influence Government policy since the 
ADA has managed to staff the present ad- 
ministration with 3 White House aids, 3 
Cabinet officers, and 31 key administrators in 
vital areas of finance, labor, civil rights, pub- 
lic works, power, housing, and foreign policy. 

Members (or former members) of the 
ADA who are prominent in the New Fron- 
tier, are: 

Theodore C. Sorenson, special adviser to 
the President; Arthur S. Schlesinger, Jr., 
administrative assistant to the President; 
Harrison L. Wooford, special assistant to the 
President on civil rights; Chester Bowles, 
Undersecretary of State; Mrs. Katie Louch- 
heim, assistant to Mr. Bowles; G. Mennen 
Williams, Assistant Secretary of State; Phillip 
H. Coombs, Assistant Secretary of State; 
Jonathan B. U. Bingham, U.S. Representative 
on the UN Trusteeship Council; J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, Ambassador to India; James Loeb, 
Jr., Ambassador to Peru; Adlai Stevenson, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations (not 
a member, but ADA World identifies him as 
a founder); Arthur Goldberg, Secretary of 
Labor; Frank W. McCulloch, Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board; George 
L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor: 
Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; Charles Donahue, Labor Department 
Solicitor; Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Wilbur J. 
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Cohen and Mrs. Jim G. Aiken, congressional 
liaison officers for Department of Health, 
Labor and Welfare; Orville Freeman, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Charles Murphy, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture; Robert G. Lewis, 
Deputy Administrator of Price Supports; 
John A. Baker, Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services; Henry H. Fowler, Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury; Frederic C. Belen, 
Assistant Postmaster General; Charles H. 
Stoddard, Director of the Interior Depart- 
ment's review staff; Archibald Cox, Solicitor 
General of the United States; William Tay- 
lor, special assistant to the Director of the 
Civil Rights Commission; Thomas K. Finlet- 
ter, U.S. Ambassador to NATO; Robert C. 
Weaver, Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator; Jack T. Conway, Deputy Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator; Sidney 
H. Woolner, Commissioner of Community 
Facilities; Howard Morgan, Federal Power 
Commissioner; Philip Elman, Federal Trade 
Commissioner; George Docking, Director of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

During October 1958 ADA invited Roy 
Cohn, former counsel to the McCarthy Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigation communism, 
to speak at a meeting in New York. Appar- 
ently this invitation was a move to show 
that they "tolerate" opposing views. Roy 
Cohn bluntly told them what he thought 


`of the organization. He said: * 


“I am unalterably opposed to just about 
everything for which you stand. It is the 
fuzzy irresponsible thinking of you and 
those associated with you which has con- 
tributed to the gains made by the atheistic 
communistic conspiracy in the world * * *. 
Your activities have aided communism, not 
fought it * . There is no useful purpose 
to be served by your continued existence.” 

It is a fact that the ADA objected strongly 
against the congressional investigation of 
the John Birch Society, which it opposes. 
Could it be that the ADA feared such a 
precedent which would allow an investiga- 
tion of the ADA's roll in the present ad- 
ministration? 

Why, if we have an impartial and free 
press within our Nation today, are right- 
wing groups so thoroughly smeared and at- 
tacked while virtually nothing is said about 
the left-wing counterpart—that far more ap- 
peasing leftwing group, the Americans for 
Democratic Action? 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 3, 1962: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, March 3, 1962) 


The Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 passed handily (354-62) but, Hke 
the iceberg, its provisions and far-reaching 
consequences were more unseen than seen. 
Unemployment, for those unemployed and 
for Government representatives responding 
to the situation of insecurity and privation 
of those unemployed, has always been a 
troublesome issue. Political demagoguery 
has only heightened the dilemma and con- 
fused the issue. Government and politicians 
once into the situation can only expand 
their influence whether this effort serves to 
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solve the problem or not. In 1946 the Federal 
Government used this language to describe 
government’s role in the economy relating 
to jobs and joblessness (from the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946): “The Congress de- 
clares that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practical means consistent with its 
needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy, with the 
assistance and cooperation of industry, la- 
bor, and State and local governments, to 
coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, in a manner calculated 
to foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and general welfare, conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment, for those able, willing, and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 
Here then, government could move in with 
complete authority, or do little. It is all a 
matter of interpretation and the language 
in the act sets no limits. Union leaders, 
primarily, and others, have stressed, and 
overstressed the detrimental effect of auto- 
mation (Machinery replacing people), some- 
times losing all sight of fundamentals. Un- 
ion officials, especially, consistently demand 
greater Federal participation in solving the 
problem. j 

Realizing this, a group of Republican 
Members of Congress analyzed the facts and 
then stated that automation is an example 
of a dynamic economy and that of our un- 
employment problems are the outgrowth of 
prosperity and an improved standard of liy- 
ing, not of a weakness of our economic sys- 
tem, therefore the need was for retraining- 
Any newspaper want ad section proves the 
large number of jobs going begging, qualified 
people are needed and many unemployed 
lack the proper skills for the new age. Here 
are some excerpts from this study: “Auto- 
mation increases jobs, though many people 
believe the reverse to be true.” “In our free 
economy, economic growth and the improve- 
ment of living standards depend not pri- 
marily on what Government does but mainly 
on what is done by individuals and groups 
acting in their private capacities.” 

The resolution, H.R. 10363, embodied the 
Federal Government's effort to provide the 
needed retraining. In my view it goes much 
too far with almost unlimited power placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. 
For example: Automation and occupational 
training. Under this broad heading. the 
Secretary of Labor is to (1) survey the needs. 
(2) prescribe the programs needed, (3) test, 
counsel, and select the people to be retrained, 
(4) establish their pay and transportation 
costs, (5) provide placement in jobs, (6) con- 
tinued counseling service, and other pro- 
grams, and (7) use public relations media to 
inform the public. To me we have gone over- 
board. A worthy objective has caused us to 
lose all sense of perspective. As I see it, we 
should stimulate private, local and State 
agencies, not replace them or subordinate 
them, as most assuredly this bill will do. 
As the Republican report study sald: “Gov- 
ernment makes its basic economic contri- 
butions not through the volume of its own 
expenditures but by promoting conditions 
favorables to the exercise of individual en- 
terprise and private effort. Accordingly, 4 
dominant purpose of government at every 
level must be the preservation and invigora- 
tion of institutions that favor and support 
enterprise. In particular, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should encroach no more than nec- 

on the province of private action. 
And within the area of public action, the 
Federal Government must avoid encroach- 
ment on the province of State and local 
units.” Sixty-two of us opposed passage of 
the measure, yet, to a man we believe in the 
need for retraining, without Federal domi- 
nation, 
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The annual Presidential prayer breakfast 
Once again united in prayer and spiritual 
dedication the President, Vice President, 
Cabinet Members, House and Senate Mem- 
bers, Supreme Court, military leaders, Gov- 
ernment workers, and Christian laymen of 
all denominations. It was a refreshing 
and heart experience. Rev. Billy 
Graham and Gov. Price Daniel also addressed 
us. All present were conscious of our deep 
and abiding sharing of spiritual convictions, 
which, if practiced as professed, would force 
& strength no earthly power could chal- 
lenge. 

The appearance of Col. John Glenn before 
a joint meeting of Congress furnished one 
of the most thrilling experiences I have had, 
in this city. No person could live through 
this experience, feel the deep emotion of the 
jJammed-packed House of Representatives 
and the galleries, listen to the simple, but 
Sincere and stirring words of Colonel Glenn 
without being stirred with a new birth of 
Patriotism and pride in the Nation and the 
System which made possible the achievement 
and embodied its success in this kind of 
man. This was America at its best and all 
Americans responded. 

Conservatism represents a dynamic force, 
dedicated to the preservation of a way of 
life that has offered greater opportunity for 
Man to attain the goal of happiness than 
any other system ever devised. Ours is a 
forward-looking philosophy, geared to this 
century and the next. 


Irate Wives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun, a leading newspaper in New Eng- 
land, has a talent for pinpointing issues 
in highly compelling fashion. In last 
Saturday’s edition, the lead editorial fo- 
Cussed the spotlight on the current un- 
happy Reserve situation, Under leave to 
extend my remarks, this editorial 
follows: 

Irate Wives 

The siege of Fort Devens may well pro- 
Vide an unprecedented chapter in the mili- 
tary history of the country. 

A group of wives whose husbands are on 
Active duty with the Reserves contend they 
will picket the fort unless their spouses are 
Sent back to civilian life, or, at least, until 
they are assured by the military that defi- 
nite dates have been set for this purpose. 
If that fails, they may extend their protest 
Activities to the Pentagon. 

Last July at the height of the Berlin crisis, 
the President was empowered to call up 
250,000 reservists for active duty for not 
more than 1 year and to extend the active 
duty training periods of reservists beyond 
the usual 2 weeks a year. The Senate ap- 
Proved this action by a unanimous vote and 
the House endorsed it by a vote of 403 to 2. 
The overwhelming nature of the vote indi- 
Cates just how serious the situation appeared 
to our Government at that time. 

The fact that Reserve units were called up 
Probably did not come as a surprise or shock 
to those who have been engaged in part- 

military training, for where else would 

the Government have turned for a fast re- 
Plenishment of its military reservoir? 

The contention that so many reservists 
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make the best use of their personal talents 
is just one of those things we suppose, where 
military needs and classifications are quite 
different from those of civilian life. 

But, since the Berlin crisis has now eased 
off, a review of the national need for keeping 
so many reservists in harness could be in 
order. 

The wives who are now complaining of 
the disruptive effects on homelife, civilian 
employment and family income have a right 
to be heard, The campaign of the self-styled 
irate wives may give Secretary McNamara 
some sleepless nights. 


The Positive “No” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
Lincoln Day speech delivered on Febru- 
ary 13, 1962, in Bolivar, Mo., Represent- 
ative Durwarp G. Hatt made some 
timely remarks concerning the positive 
principles of conservatism. Conserva- 
tives in Congress are sometimes called 
“negativists” because they oppose many 
of the collectivist proposals of the Ken- 
nedy administration. This epithet is a 
misnomer. By opposing many of the 
collectivist proposals of the President, 
we conservatives are doing what we can 
to preserve the principles of individual 
freedom and private enterprise so elo- 
quently expressed in our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. 

I am a Republican, but I am first an 
American, I believe that collectivism is 
the antithesis of Americanism; hence, I 
am compelled to oppose every proposal 
of the President which would increase 
the dependence of the individual on the 
Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Rep- 
resentative Hat's remarks printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

THE Positive No 

I'm a little sick of hearing all the New 
Frontier talk that the Republican Party is 
opposed to everything, that it has no positive 
principles of its own. I'd like to give you 
my version of the positive no., and what it 
means to the preservation of our country 
and our way of life. 

Republicans believe in freedom of the in- 
dividual and so believing they must neces- 
sarily oppose everything that would take 
away that freedom. 

Republicans believe in free enterprise. 
And so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose everything that would destroy free en- 
terprise in favor of a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment that concentrates power and au- 
thority in politicians, instead of free 
individuals. 

Republicans believe in the freedom of the 
marketplace, and so believing they must 
necessarily oppose everything that would 
place absolute authority in the hands of the 
master planners instead of placing it in the 
hands of millions of consumers who express 
their wants in the open market. 

Republicans believe in self-determination. 
And so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose everything that puts us in a compro- 
mising position with international commu- 


ve been assigned to duties which do not nism. 
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Republicans believe in the rewards that 
go to freemen whose own initiative and zeal 
for work creates prosperity for the rest of 
society. And so believing, they must neces- 
sarily oppose Socialist schemes to redistribute 
the wealth or anything else that takes away 
individual incentive. x 

Republicans believe in local responsibility 
and local authority to meet local needs. And 
so they must necessarily oppose everything 
which would sap our reliance on local in- 
itiative and transfer responsibility to “the 
great White Father in Washington.” 

Republicans believe in fiscal responsibility, 
and so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose everything which will plunge our Na- 
tion deeper and deeper into debt, and place 
the burden for our own irresponsibility on 
future generations on your children and 

ine 


Republicans believe in the American work- 
ingman, and so they must necessarily oppose 
liberal socialistic schemes that attack and 
weaken the private sector of our economy, 
which must provide jobs for our workingmen 
and women. 

In short, Republicans believe in America, 
and they have little falth in those who have 
no faith. 

Republicans believe that history must not 
necessarily be repeated, that the fall and 
decline of previous great civilizations such 
as Rome and Greece, were due in part to 
the decline of reliance on the individual. 
And so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose those things which will cause Ameri- 
cans to lose faith in themselves and look to 
Washington for solutions of local problems. 

As Republicans and as Americans, we are 
plain sick and tired of the volumes of mes- 
sages coming from the White House calling 
for greater and greater Federal expenditures, 
for bigger and bigger bureaucracy. 

Republicans believe in a strong, dynamic, 
National Government and so believing they 
must necessarily oppose everything which 
will detract from our Federal Government's 
ability to meet national and international 
problems by diffusing our energies over a yast 
multitude of local problems. 


Backs U.N. Bond Buy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include a letter printed in the February 
26, 1962, issue of the Hudson Dispatch, a 
newspaper published in my congressional 
district, written by a sincere and patriotic 
American, the Honorable Phelps Phelps, 
former U.S. Ambassador to the Domin- 
ican Republic, which urges support of 
President Kennedy’s plan for the pur- 
chase by the U.S. Government of $100 
million of United Nations bonds, 

The letter follows: 

Backs U.N. Bonn Bur 


Enprroz, HUDSON DISPATCH: 

I have been reading with great interest the 
reaction of Hudson Dispatch readers and 
columnists to President Kennedy's plan for 
purchasing up to $100 million in U.N. bonds. 
I haye also kept informed on opinion in 
Washington and in other sections of the Na- 
tion and I am somewhat less than encour- 
aged at the apparent provincialism displayed 
in some quarters, 
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This is not a political tussle between 
President Kennedy and his Congress as some 
appear to feel, nor is it merely another 
round in the cold war title fight between the 
United States and Russia, as others believe. 
It is a death struggle for the little nations 
of the world, a direct assault upon their po- 
sitions as international forces and their 
right to help decide the international issues 
which face the world in Increasing numbers 
these days. 

We can better understand this, perhaps, 
if we consider what the world would be 
without a U.N. The day the U.N. falls, the 
world will embark upon a road that can only 
lead to another war. The small nations, for 
economic as well as political reasons, will be 
forted to choose sides, either with capitalism 
or communism; neutralism will not be tol- 
erated. And the world will be back at 
Sarajevo in 1914 or Poland, 1939. 

President Kennedy's plan for helping the 
United Nations out of a financial hole, of- 
fers the best chance of keeping the United 
Nations alive. It offers the best opportu- 
nity of demonstrating to large countries or 
blocs of countries that they cannot use the 
UN. for selfish purposes. It offers the best 
opportunity of emphasizing that the United 
States will not let the small nations be 
blackmailed out of their right to hope and 
to work for peace in concert with all other 
nations of the world. 

PHELPs PHELPS. 


Free Rides if Kennedy Trade Plan Is 
Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the continuing blackout by most of the 
news media, the administration spokes- 
men and the highly organized pro free 
trade group, it is refreshing to find a 
newspaper—foreign to be sure—with this 
courage to tell us what the end results 
of our new trade bill will be. 

If we pass this new trade legislation 
as it is now proposed in H.R. 9900 I can 
only suggest we greet each other when 
we meet with the famous greetings of 
another promoted of another day and 
another year. 

We can honestly say “Hya sucker.” 

The article from the Financial Post, 
of Toronto, February 19, 1962, follows: 

Pree Rives 1 KENNEDY Trane PLAN Is 

APPROVED 
(By C. Knowlton Nash) 

WASHINGTON. —There are a lot of nuggets 
for Canada in President Kennedy’s new trade 
program. 

If the program becomes law, Canadian ex- 

should shout “hallelujah.” It's a big 
if, however, with Congress in a hesitant mood 
to grant Kennedy the sweeping trade powers 
he wants. 

A detailed FP study of the Kennedy pro- 
posals shows they contain almost every- 
thing Canada could hope for. In fact, they 
contain almost everything Canada has been 
urging on the United States in recent years 
in the general area of trade policy. 

If Kennedy gets his way, here's how Can- 
ada would benefit generally: 

Canada would get free rides on a number 
of products as Europe and the United States 
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develop free trade in about $4,000 million 
worth of goods during the next 5 years. 

The present teeth in the protectionist peril 
point law would be pulled. 

The present protectionist escape clause 
would be drastically diluted. 

Canadian exports would benefit from a 
U.S. across-the-board 50 percent cut in a 
vast number of items not coming under the 
free trade category. 

There would be free trade in a large num- 
ber of items which now face tariffs of 5 
percent or less and this would eliminate 
U.S. barriers on a wide range of Canadian 
goods. 

Despite the tremendous potential gains 
for Canadian trade in Kennedy’s trade pro- 
posals, statements from Ottawa have been 
less enthusiastic than observers had ex- 
pected. 

Reason for this: The entire Kennedy trade 
program is predicated on the British joining 
the Common Market. 

The major free trade provision, for in- 
stance, would be worth very little without 
British membership in the Common Market. 
Also the program is aimed at inhibiting the 
British from faking too extensive trade pref- 
erences into the market. 

The Canadian Government, in contrast, is 
trying to get the British to take in as exten- 
sive trade preferences as possible for the 
Commonwealth. Thus Washington and Ot- 
tawa are at odds on this key point. 

Aside from this, however, there are many 
specific ways in which Canada will reap 
enormous benefits from the Kennedy pro- 
gram if Congress approved it or any sub- 
stantial part of it. 3 

One section of the program calls for Pres- 
idential authority to declare free trade in 
any item which now has a tariff of 5 percent 
or less. This covers hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of Canadian exports to the 
United States. 

Some. examples: 

Canadian nickel could enter the United 
States free. 

So could Canadian salmon, cod, haddock, 
hake, white fish, fish fillets and fish cakes. 

Free entry would be authorized for many 
kinds of Canadian lumber. 

Also free entry for Canadian peat moss, 
for Canadian salt, maple sugar, some pulp- 
wood and fiberboard, some grass seed, cattle 
hides and a host of other items. 

Probably the single greatest beneficiary in 
Canada under this section would be the In- 
ternational Nickel Co. which has a dominant 
share of the U.S. market. 

Some U.S. officials working on the trade 
program, in fact, have dubbed this section 
as “the Inco amendment”. 

The other free trade provision says the 
President would have authority to abolish 
tariffs on goods if together the United States 
and the Common Market countries produced 
80 percent or more of the total world export 
value of all the articles within any category. 


There is room here for some so-called free 
rides for Canadian exports. 

Since free trade would apply to all coun- 
tries—not just the Common Market and 
the United States—it means Canada would 
have free entry Into both Europe and the 
United States for commodities involved. 

In addition, there might be some articles 
within a category in which Canada is a 
dominant supplier and which might also get 
this free-trade treatment. 

In such a case, however, Canada likely 
would have to be involved in negotiations 
with the Common Market and the United 
States. 

Washington is reluctant to let Canada—or 
any other country—have too many free rides 
and would seek concessions from Canada, 
These concessions, however, might not have 
to be on the specific commodity involved in 
the free ride. 
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Proposals on agricultural trade are some- 
what more limited than those relating to in- 
dustrial products. But they are written 50 
that, for instance, Canadian cheese might be 
able to finally surmount the present U.S. 
restrictions. This would mean several mil- 
lion dollars a year to the Ontario and Que- 
bec cheddar cheese industry. 3 

One striking omission in the Kennedy pro- 
posals: The absence of teeth in the peril 
point procedure for the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

In the past many Canadian firms, anxious 
to get lower tariffs, have been encouraged by 
U.S. administration support on specific items 
only to find their hopes dashed by peril 
point rulings in the Tariff Commission, 

These rulings are made just before a tar- 
iff-cutting session and are a haven for pro- 
testionist-minded U.S. firms frightened of 
import competition. 

In the Kennedy proposal, the peril point 
decisions would be made by the President, 
not the tariff commission. The words peril 
point, however, are not in the proposed 
law. 

Another protectionist haven, the escape 
clause, also is drastically weakened. 

Over the years, millions of dollars have 
been spent by Canadian companies sending 
delegations to U.S. Tariff Commission hear- 
ings to argue in escape clause cases and tens 
of millions of dollars worth of business has 
been lost by Canada because of escape clause 
actions. 

But under Kennedy’s proposals, this a0- 
tion would be significantly reduced. Escape 
clause actions would only occur, in the lan- 
guage of the proposal, as extraordinary relief. 

Only whole industries could seek higher 
tariffs through escape clause action—not in- 
dividual companies as at present. The whole 
emphasis of the Kennedy program is on pro- 
viding ald to companies hit by import com- 
petition through domestic subsidies, loans, . 
retraining, relocation allowances and other 
trade adjustment actions. 

The proposal also makes it much harder 
than at present for escape clause actions bY 
making stringent tests for complaining in- 
dustries. 


An industry has to be experiencing signifi- 


In addition, the industry must have taken 
reasonable efforts to correct these problems 
themselves and the problems must be traced 
directly to lower trade restrictions. 

One particularly important benefit for 
Canada under the Kennedy trade 
tions relates to a 4-year limit on any trade 


clause or extraordinary relief section. 

In addition, if the President so wishes, the 
restriction can be lifted before the 4 years are 
up. The President, however, also can extend 
the restriction if he desires. 

This new section would give Kennedy 
FF than he now 

For Canada, for instance, this would affect 
the present U.S. restrictions on lead and zin 
shipments to the United States. It could 
mean that by July 1, 1963, the lead and zino 
restrictions could automatically come off. 

There are about a dozen other commodi- 
ties now under restriction through escape 
clause action which might be affected bY 
this section, but lead and zinc is the 
one for Canada. 

For the future, it means even if restric- 
tions are slapped on, Canadian firms would 
have a much better chance than they now 
have to get rid of the trade barrier wi 
a certain time limit. 

One other protectionist loophole in the 
present trade law is the national security 
section which authorizes restrictions if the 
national security is endangered. This sec- 
tion is put into Kennedy's proposals in large- 
ly the same way as it is at present. 
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Senator Carl Hayden 


= SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the greatest 
Single truth about the life of Senator 
Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, is that his 
career reflects credit on us all. 

CARL HAYDEN and men like him have 
built into the Senate of the United States 
its profound reputation for the only 
aristocracy the democratic process en- 
courages—the aristocracy of character. 
Because of him his State has been helped 
to enviable growth. That same influ- 
ence of his strong but unspectacular 
Statesmanship, has, in the massive accu- 
mulation of the years, yielded spectacu- 
lar benefits to the country and the 
legislative method. 

Here is a half century of service in 
the Congress—the longest in history, 
for which in this document we seek to 
honor him—eight terms in the House 
and six in the Senate, that makes Sen- 
ator Hax our elder statesman in the 
most meaningful sense of the term. 
More than that he is the grand old man 
who, through merit, enjoys from his 
colleagues, his constituents, even his 
opponents, all that any man can hope 
for in the way of affection, or respect, 
or both. 

To his own generation and to genera- 
tions yet to come he is an object lesson 
in selfless dedication to the public good. 
Men in political life, striving for public 
Office, will marvel at the example he set 
for winning the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of his constituency again and 
again and again, without any of the 
devices of display and self-promotion 
which so many find indispensable for 
attracting deserved public recognition. 

The record will validate my statement 
that there is hardly a piece of legislation 
of any consequence in CARL HAYDEN’S 16 
years in the House and 34 years in the 


Senate that does not, at some point, bear 


the mark of his wisdom, his counsel, his 
Persuasive and amicable collaboration. 
Yet in a half century of legislative his- 
tory he made no more than a total of 
three speeches. He took his seat in the 
House when Arizona became a State in 
1912. A descendant of colonial Amer- 
icans he has been written about as the 
only real-life frontiersman still in public 
life, His father, a Connecticut Yankee, 
brought 14 cattle-drawn wagons over the 
Santa Fe Trail in 1848 and Cart HAYDEN 
Was the first white child born in the town 
his father founded, then called Hayden's 
Ferry, now Tempe. 

Young Haypen, in a rifle match in 
1911, won the national long-range title 
by scoring 15 bullseyes out of 15 at 1,000 
yards. And he had been the Maricopa 
County sheriff before he became a Con- 
gressman. He was a major of Infantry in 
World War I. One can think of him 
taking his education at what is now Ari- 
Zona State University and at Stanford, in 


California, But it is difficult to think of 
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Cary Haypen carrying a gun, much less 
using it. 

Sagacity and tolerance, plus a genius 
for conciliation, have been his great 
weapons, not violence—physical or 
forensic. My association with him on 
the Joint Committee on Printing is a 
highlight in my experiences as a Member 
of the House. He is an inspiring chair- 
man, and a force for understanding and 
objectivity in the complex work of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. r 

In a State having a large Indian popu- 
lation it was he, a champion of social 
security, who fought and won for the 
Indians their right to come under its 
benefits. Haypen may be said to have 
joined a divine partnership with 
Almighty God to preserve His scenic won- 
ders in Arizona. Together they turned 
green and verdant the parched lands of 
the desert through legislation HAYDEN 
sponsored and saw enacted into law. His 
strategic espousal of better and badly 
needed highways can be seen, for ex- 
ample, in the Hayden-Cartwright bill of 
1934 that bears hisname. His workaday 
contribution to our legislative history is 
immense. 

Great tributes will be paid CARL 
Hayven, of Arizona, down through the 
years. None will be greater than the 
monument he built to himself by his 
achievement and his character. 


The Coming Battle Over Trade 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
my article in the March 1962 issue of the 
Progressive entitled The Coming Battle 
Over Trade“: 

THe COMING BATTLE OVER TRADE 
(By Henry S. Reuss) 


When President John F. Kennedy sent his 
foreign trade program to Capitol Hill in Jan- 
uary, his message to Congress accompanying 
the recommended proposals gave them added 
stature and importance. He chose to call the 
trade program the greatest challenge of all. 
Yet, paradoxically, the President's clearest 
chances of persuading Congress to adopt his 
recommendations rest on his ability to depict 
the program less as an economic trade meas- 
ure than as a means of furthering the unity 
of the free world. 

As late as last November, it seemed dubi- 
ous that there would be any foreign trade 
program presented to this Congress. Most 
of the President’s advisers were counseling 
caution: The public is not yet ready; let's 
wait until Britain is safely in the Common 
Market; there is too much risk of defeat in 
Congress. 

But President Kennedy sensed, as he did 
on the eve of his decision to enter the West 
Virginia primary 2 years ago, that there is a 


, tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at 


the flood, leads on to victory. What he has 
asked for represents a sharp break from the 
cautious aims of earlier reciprocal trade 
agreement acts. 

Instead of the usual timid tariff-cutting 
powers of 20 percent or so, the President asks 
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for power, over a 5-year period, to reduce 
tariffs by 100 percent on goods produced 
mainly in the United States and Western 
Europe, such as automobiles, consumer dur- 
ables, machine tools, machinery, and most 
chemicals; and by 50 percent on other in- 
dustrial product~ The principle of non- 
discriminatory, most-favored-nation treat- 
ment which we have followed ever since 1934 
is retained. 

Protectionist safeguards are considerably 
watered down. Under the President's cur- 
rent plan, industries jeopardized by import 
competition would be helped primarily by 
methods other than tariff raising. These 
trade-adjustment procedures would include 
unemployment compensation, retraining, 
and relocation allowances for workers, tax 
benefits, and loans to industries to encourage 
diversification, 

The fundamental reason for such rela- 
tively radical powers. to be placed in the 
hands of the President is the astonishing 
economic and industrial development of 
Western Europe in the past decade, culmi- 
nating in the creation of the unprece- 
dentedly successful Common Market. The 
immediate and urgent need for such wide- 
ranging powers is to give the President the 
strongest possible bargaining power in his 
efforts to open up Western Europe's growing 
market, 

Our payments position has been deteri- 
orating for almost a decade. Though our 
exports of goods have been exceeding our 
imports by a strong margin—$20 billion to 
$15 billion in 1961, our overall deficits, tak- 
ing into account our military expenditures 
abroad, our foreign aid, and our private 
Capital investment overseas, have been 
around $3 billion a year for each of the last 
4 years. 

The most constructive single way in which 
the United States can get rid of her per- 
sistent payments deficit—a deficit brought 
about mainly by our assuming our world 
responsibilities for defense, aid, and invest- 
ment—is by expanding our exports. And 
the burgeoning Western market 
is the most promising area in which to ex- 
pand. For the last 2 years our exports to 
Western Europe exceeded $6 billion a year, 
almost one-third of our total exports. 

The President's proposals, if approved by 
Congress, will not in themselves solve our 
foreign payments problem. But they will 
give him a powerful tool with which to nego- 
tiate with an Increasingly unifying Western 
Europe, not only on trade and tariffs, but 
on other world responsibilities where the 
European countries have been dragging their 
Teet. 5 

Since World War II, the United States has 
steadfastly traveled away from narrow na- 
tionalism and isolationism in its major ac- 
tions affecting other countries. Europe has 


| renounced colonialism and has moved to 


erase national economic boundaries on the 
Continent. These are huge steps forward. 
They have been approved and applauded by 
the United States. 

But it must be said candidly that Europe 
does not yet have a world view. Its sense 
of responsibility has not grown in pace with 
its prosperity and growing power. Its actions 
in certain major policy areas are not reassur- 
ing and, if persisted in, may diminish or 
nullify U.S, efforts in the free world com- 
munity. 

The measure by which prosperous Western 
Europe still fails to live up to its responsibili- 
ties is readily seen in the U.S. balance of 
payments with continental Europe. During 
the third quarter of 1961, we were in deficit 
to Europe by $1.5 billion. 

The deficit was not due to our inability to 
sell goods to European customers. Indeed, 
we had a merchandise trade surplus—an 
excess of U.S. to Europe over im- 
ports—of $532 million in these 3 months. 
But this favorable balance failed by a huge 
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margin to cover $2 billion in other payments 
to Europe, mainly because of large tourist 
expenditures, private capital investment, 
money transfers to Americans living in 
Europe, troop pay and other defense ex- 
penditures, and short-term capital move- 
ment. 

These figures are for the most recently 
available quarter. They may overstate the 
extent of the current dollar outflow to 
Europe. But there is no question that the 
balance is tipped toward Europe by a sub- 
stantial margain. 

There are many constructive steps Europe 
could take to correct this situation. First, 
the European countries could substantially 
lower their tariff walls so as to buy more 
goods and services from the United States: 
They could also open their markets to Japa- 
nese exports. Japan's extra earnings would 
tend to be-spent in the United States for 
more food, raw materials, machinery, and 
other goods. Second, they could greatly en- 
large foreign aid expenditures on an untied 
basis, and try to channel purchases to the 
United States. Third, they could, directly 
or indirectly, pay much more as their share 
of the defense of Europe. Fourth, to protect 
the dollar while all these adjustments were 
being made, the more prosperous European 
countries could join in an adequate interna- 
tional credit agreement. 

By forming a customs union, the six 
countries of the Common Market—Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg—have gained tariff advantages 
over the United States. The advantages come 
from the fact that member countries of the 
union will gradually reduce their tariffs to 
each other while working toward a common 
set of duties toward the outside world. These 
builtin advantages—discriminations against 
outsiders—cannot fail to affect U.S. exports 
adversely. Moreover, since there is every 
likelihood that the customs union will soon 
expand to Include the United Kingdom and 
the remaining European countries, Western 
Europe will have combined to place obstacles 
to an expansion of imports from the United 
States just when more imports will be 
needed. 

Germany, with more than full employment 
and confronted with the need to import labor 
from other countries, persists in protecting a 
high-cost inefficient domestic coal industry 
and in limiting annual coal imports from 
the United States to 5 million metric tons. 
Its domestic consumption is more than 110 
million tons annually. An expansion In coal 
exports of 10 million tons per year could 
mean an increase in US. exports of $100 
million. It exports $6 million of certain 
kinds of leather to the United States, yet 
holds down imports of similar leather from 
the United States to $50,000 per year. 

The Common Market countries want more 
tariff protection on wheat, feed grains, and 
other agricultural commodities important to 
US. trade. The argument among these 
countries now turns on how high that pro- 
tection should be. Again, this attempt to 
increase agricultural production through 
higher tariffs comes when labor shortages in 
European industry are multiplying, and a 
shift away from inefficient agriculture to 
industry would be advantageous. 

Until very recently, Europe's bilateral for- 
eign aid expenditures consisted almost en- 
tirely of grants or loans to colonies, former 
colonies closely tied to the mother country's 
economy, or export credits and guarantees. 
Almost none of the ald was given in a way 
which could result in purchases outside the 
aid country, and so did nothing to correct 
payments imbalances. Apart from a new 
program in Germany, there appears to be 
little prospect in the near future for foreign 
aid of the kind which would help the U.S, 
balance of payments. 

The United States spends about 63 billion 
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per year outside this country for defense. 
Nearly half of this is spent for the defense 
of Western Europe. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961; we spent more than a billion 
dollars in Germany, France, and Italy, three 
of the countries which have gained most in 
reserves from us in recent years. 

To reverse this flow, the countries which 
are in current surplus payments. position 
could increase their troop support in NATO, 
making it less necessary for this country to 
send troops from the United States; pay for 
local base operating expenses, such as pay for 
civilian personnel, land rental costs, con- 
struction, and locally purchased goods and 
services; and purchase their own equipment 
and materials from the United States. 

The United States dges not expect grati- 
tude for past favors from Europe, nor does 
it need to ask for aid out of weakness. What 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world do expect are a sense of responsibility 
and a sense of common purpose on the part 
of the European countries. 

The President's request for greater free- 
dom in negotiating tariff reductions is de- 
signed primarily to enlarge our opportunities 
for trade with Western Europe, but it is also 
conceived as a bargaining power of consid- 
erable strength in achieving a more equita- 
ble sharing of responsibilities in foreign aid 
and the common defense. 

The potential European markets for U.S, 
goods is impressive. The U.S. internal mar- 
ket for automobiles, TV and radio sets, 
refrigerators, and washing machines is 90 
percent or better saturated, except for re- 
placements. But from testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee last December, 
saturation in Western Europe is only about 
22 percent for automobiles, 22 percent for 
radios, 13 percent for refrigerators, and 16 
percent for washing machines, 

Yet the new external tariff of the Com- 
mon Market will contain some staggering 
discriminations against our goods. The 
proposed Common Market external tariffs 
(subject. to reductions up to 20 percent in 
return for reci U.S. reductions) are 
29 percent for automobiles, 20 percent for 
radio and TV sets, 19 percent for washing 
machines, and 18 percent for automatic 
dishwashers. 

These tariffs, it should be emphasized, will 
in most cases be considerably higher than 
the previous tariffs of some of our best and 
fastest-growing European customers, such as 
Germany and Benelux. Given the ability 
of one Common Market country to enter the 
other without tariffs, our exports to Europe— 
if nature is allowed to take its course—will 
contract rather than expand. 

The United States could lead a Spartan 
life, keep wages and prices stable, and make 
admirable productivity gains, yet see much 
of our export trade gobbled up by coun- 
tries to which the Common Market accords 
a sweeping discriminatory advantage. 

The President is proposing, instead, that 
we face the realities of a new international 
situation with a fresh and aggressive tariff 
policy aimed at expanding our foreign trade, 
even at the cost of some temporary dislo- 
cations here at home. For the first time 
since 1934, our trade proposals are less a 
sentimental curtsy to Adam Smith and more 
a hardheaded imperative for America’s in- 
ternational solvency. 

How will the President’s trade program 
fare in Congress? In the traditional trade 
battle the protectionist voice is always dis- 
proportionately loud. A Congressman whose 
district includes a bird-cage factory employ- 


ing seven workers will hear plenty about the 


threat of Italian imports. Meanwhile, thou- 
sands of workers in the district whose end- 
products go into exports are never heard 
from, Consumers, who stand to benefit 
from varied and cheaper goods, are similar- 
ly unorganized and silent. 
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The protectionists are effectively organized 
into the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy. The Committee opposes the 
trade adjustment program almost as vigor- 
ously as it opposes low tariffs. The trade 
adjustment plan attempts to rescue a victim 
of import competition by helping it to switch 
to other lines. Once this is accomplished, 
the Committee loses a constituent—perhaps 
accounting for its lack of enthusiasm for 
trade adjustment. 

Pessimists over the prospect for the Presi- 
dent's trade proposal can point to two other 
factors: 

Congressmen from the South, formerly the 
citadel of free trade, haye become increas- 
ingly protectionist in the last decade. The 
need for cotton exports formerly carried the 
day, but now the textile industry, hit by 
competition from Europe, Japan, and Hong 
Kong, commands increasing protectionist 
strength. 

Unemployment still hovers around 6 per- 
cent, our mos} persistent domestic economic 
problem. Congressmen are always tempted 
to export unemployment— let's keep up our 
exports, but let's protect our domestic indus- 
tries from cheap foreign labor by high 
tariffs.” : 

With all the old protectionist arguments 
once again advanced, with much of the South 
deserting free trade, with a high plateau of 
unemployment—how can the administration 
get even a timid trade act through Congress, 
much less the ambitious bill presented? 

Ironically, in 1962 boldness may succeed 
where timidity would surely fail. The 
reason is the Common Market, and the rev- 
olution it has wrought. The Common 
Market is moving faster than even its orig- 
inators dreamed. Since the Treaty of Rome 
was signed in 1957 by the Inner Six—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—internal tariffs have 
been reduced 50 percent, and will disappear 
by 1966. 

Prosperity within the Common Market— 
an internal market of 170 million people— 
is without precedent. The area’s gross na- 
tional product is rising at close to 6 percent 
a year, twice the recent rate of the United 
States’ and Great Britain’s. West Germany's 
gross national product doubled in the 5-year 
period 1955-60. : 

Now Great Britain; Denmark, and Ireland 
have applied for membership in the Com- 
mon Market. Others in the Outer Seven 
are expected to follow; when tion is 
completed, the area could have a population 
of close to 270 million. Even more than 
economic, the Common Market's purpose 18 
political. As the sharp edges of age-old 
European nationalism are removed, the 
chances of conflict diminish. West Germany 
and France could be allies, not enemies, 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported the Common Market, even if it hurts 
us. Now, the Common Market is beginning 
to hurt. But it need not hurt long, if we 
have the courage to make the bold policy 
changes necessary. 

What is inspiring about the Common 
Market is its power to move men's preoccu- 
pation away from narrow nationalism. If 
we choose to sit on the sidelines and do 
nothing, we could watch the Common Mar- 
ket, as enlarged, further divide the free 
world. If, on the other hand, we seize its 
logic and apply it broadly, we can play our 
part in the creation of a community of free 
nations that can grow beyond our dreams. 
Only such a strong community is capable of 
meeting the requirements of the underde- 
veloped countries, of offering a magnet to 
the peoples back of the Iron Curtain. The 
adventure could be what the West needs to 
recover its spirit over the next two decades. 

Will Congress give the President the 
powers he seeks? I think so. The President 
and the people have sensed an historic tide, 
and Congress must move with it, too. 
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Developing Leadership Through the 
FAA—Splendid Address by Alabama 
State President Jimmy Barnes 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago it was my privilege to at- 
tend a meeting of the county Future 
Farmers of America presidents in Ala- 
bama. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
and the Alabama State Fair Authority. 
At a banquet sponsored by the Alabama 
State Fair Authority, at the Fairgrounds 
in Birmingham, the State Future Farm- 
ers of America president, Mr. Jimmy 
Barnes, of Route 1, Sulligent, Ala., was 
introduced and made an excellent talk 
on the subject of “Developing Leader- 
ship Through the FAA.” Jimmy’s re- 
marks were so well taken that I am 
happy to insert them herewith in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., 

I wish that every Member of Congress 
could have heard this fine young man 
give his speech. The substance of what 
he said and the manner in which he 
presented it was most inspiring: 
DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP THROUGH THE FFA 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 

When man first set foot upon the shores 
ot this great land he found a vast wilder- 
Ness where dangers lurked behind every rock 
and tree. He could see only the few things 
Near at hand, and knew nothing of what 
lay beyond the short range of his sight. But 
courage and daring forced him on and on. 
He cut and carried, plowed and seeded, 
Planned and built, until our country took 
the form that it has today. Ours today is 
a land of intermingled friendship; a land in 
Which skyscrapers and silos fuse into the 
common landscape, and hearts beat in 
Unison. 

When the poet Samuel Walter Foss said: 


"Men seem as alike as the leaves on the 


as the bees in the swarming of 


trees, 
As alike 
bees; 
And we look at the millions that make up 
the State— 
All equally little and equally great— 
And the pride of our courage is cowed. 


“Then Fate calls for a man who is larger 
than men. 

There’s a surge in the crowd, there's a 

: movement—and then 

There arises the man who is larger than 
men 

And the man comes up from the crowd.” 


he was talking about leadership. I'm think- 
ing of the FFA, whose primary aim is the 
development of agricultural leadership, co- 
Operation, and citizenship. 

Our FFA organization is the dream of 
Henry C. Groseclose, who realized as a fresh - 
Man at Washington and Lee University too 
Well the handicaps under which a farm boy 
enters college. This dream became a reality 
When the Future Farmers of America or- 
Fantzation was launched in Kansas City. 
Mo., on November 20, 1928. Here, 35 Vo-Ag 
Students with leaders came together in the 
establishment of what is now the largest 
farm boy organization in the world. 

We have come a long way since 1928. 
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Since that time FFA has grown from a group 
of about 10,000 to over 383,000 today. 

In 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act was passed 
by Congress establishing vocational agricul- 
ture courses in high schools. These classes 
enabled farm boys to obtain a working, 
scientific knowledge of farming. The result 
was that the coming generation of farmers 
was better trained for its vast job of feed- 
ing the people of the United States. Still, 
there were neglected phases of the farm boy's 
life. He had no organized recreation, social 
life, or training for future leadership in his 
community. 

FFA realized early that the ability of a 
farmer to express himself before a group of 
people was vitally important. Consequently 
in 1929, the public speaking contest, was 
inaugurated. Parllamentary procedure Is 
another field in which the FFA offers leader- 
ship training. 

A third important phase of the leadership 
program is officer training. An FFA officer 
gains invaluable experience as he meets the 
many problems of the organization and 
learns to cope with them. The recreational 
and social program varies with each chapter, 
but some activities are almost universal. 
The annual FFA banquet is a highlight of 
the social year. It helps to develop under- 
standing of our program and its accomplish- 
ments among parents, teachers, and others 
interested in FFA work, and offers a chal- 
lenge to FFA members. In community serv- 
ice, the FFA program includes conducting 
farm safety and fire prevention programs, 
beautifying the community, and conserving 
the natural resources on the farm. 

Each of us remembers our first meeting as 
Greenhands. We were silent while advanced 
students quoted the creed as follows: “I be- 
lieve in the future of farming, with a faith 
born not of words but of deeds—achieve- 
ments won by the present and past genera- 
tions of farmers; in the promise of better 
days through better ways, even as the better 
things we now enjoy have come up to us 
from the struggles of former years. I be- 
leve that to live and work on a good farm 
is pleasant as well as challenging; for I 
know the Joys and discomforts of farm life 
and hold an inborn fondness for those asso- 
ciations which, even in hours of discourage- 
ment, I cannot deny. I believe in leader- 
ship from ourselves and respect from others. 
I believe in my own ability to work efficient- 
ly and think clearly, with such Knowledge 
and skill as I can secure, and in the ability 
of organized farmers to serve our own and 
the public Interest in marketing the prod- 
uct of our toil. 

“I believe we can safeguard those rights 
against practices and policies that are un- 
fair. I believe in less dependence on begging 
and more power in bargaining; in the life 
abundant and enough honest wealth to help 
make it so for others as well as myself; in 
less need for charity and more of it when 
needed; in being happy myself and playing 
square with those whose happiness depends 
upon me. I believe that rural America can 
and will hold true to the best traditions in 
our national life and that I can exert an in- 
fluence in my home and community which 
will stand solid for my part in tht inspiring 
task.” 

This, my fellow future farmers and friends, 
is the ultimate aim of the leadership ex- 
pected from each of us. All of this proves 
that our organization has been bulit on 
sound American principles. We belleve in 
practicing brotherhood, This brotherhood Is 
not found on the world-owes-me-a-living 
creed, nor is it based on jealousy of one in- 
dividual toward another, nor as one group 
expecting to profit at another's expense. No, 
it simply promises that a future farmer be- 
lieves in himself. 

I am proud to be a member of an organi- 
zation whose program has attracted the 
backing of corporations, business and pro- 
fessional men, the entire width and breadth 
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of our country. Realizing that food, fiber, 
and shelter is the backbone of any nation, 
they believe in us with greater zeal than 
ever before. Each year, they pour more time 
and money into our program. We could not 
get along without them. 

Today, 1 American farmer feeds him- 
self and 25 others. Yet statistics show that 
two-thirds of the human race suffer from 
malnutrition. If farmers everywhere could 
be blessed with the know-how, the freedom, 
and the machines so typical of America, the 
hunger and famine which have stalked man- 
kind since time began might well become a 
memory. Even though our country is not at 
war, there is still a gigantic task before us. 
Never before in man’s long history has a 
need for scientific training been so clear. 
The American farmer stands at the cross- 
roads of one of the most important periods 
in his history, and now as never before he 
stands out as the shining symbol and guiding 
light to the lovers of democratic freedom 
throughout the world. 

With 180 million people in our country, 
the farm area per person is only 11 acres, 
and 3 million people are being added every 
year. By the end of the century, with our 
population growing the way it is, we will be 
down to an average of 5 acres for every per- 
son. This exploding population poses a for- 
midable challenge to the farmer as early as 
1975.. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that if our people are to have three 
square meals a day by then we will have to 
produce at least 50 percent more eggs, hogs, 
vegetables, cattle, and milk. In addition to 


feeding our own people, we supply food to 
These 


the hungry nations abroad. facts in- 
dicate that there will be an ever-increasing 
demand for everything that agriculture pro- 
duces. And that is the challenge of agricul- 
ture today. To meet this challenge requires 
& new type of farmer—a farmer equipped 
with a wide variety of skills and a broad 
range of knowledge. There was once a time 
when we spoke of a farmer as “just a farm- 
er.“ But that time has passed. To be a good 
farmer you have to be a variety of experts 
rolled into one. 

To be a good farmer takes sound business 
ability. He must be able to size up the mar- 
kets carefully and buy right as well as sell 
right. He must be a good business execu- 
tive and organize his farm as a profitable 
business. Each year new machinery for farm 
use is introduced to the market. The main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of this com- 
plex equipment, requires a man who knows 
what he is doing. In addition to these skills, 
those who are going into farming must have 
a belief in the future. 

Men who are willing to accept this chal- 
lenge of agriculture—and able to accept it— 
don’t just happen. They must be trained. 
They are the product of the vocational agri- 
culture program and the Future Farmers of 
America. Personally, I have found inspira- 
tion and guidance in the FFA organization. 
May it live on and grow to reach new heights 
in the training of farm youth end play its 
part in. continuing the words of Lincoln, 
when he said, “That this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


The Blessing of American Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
IN THE scan ob THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, no 
man in America today can speak with 
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greater authority on all fácets of agri- 
culture than my fellow Georgian, Hon. 
D. W. Brooks, of Atlanta, manager of the 
Georgia Cotton Producers Association, 
He has built that cooperative marketing 
and purchasing organization since 1933 
from a $2,100 shoestring to a $24 million 
net worth and a $150 million annual 
business volume today. 

Recently Mr. Brooks addressed the 
Kiwanis Club of Athens, Ga., and gave 
that group the benefit of his observations 
and conclusions resulting from his world 
travels. He painted the vivid contrast 
between American and Russian agricul- 
ture and emphatically pointed out the 
strength which free enterprise farming 
gives the United States as compared with 
the basic weakness which communized 
farming imparts to the Soviet Union. 
He stressed the great blessings and bene- 
fits which the American consumer de- 
rives from an agricultural system of 
abundance, and he set forth his own rec- 
ommendations for strengthening and 
channeling American agriculture. 

Mr. President, I feel that this address 
can give every Member of Congress a 
new insight into both the problems and 
pluses of agriculture and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of it as 
printed in the University of Georgia 
Alumni Record be printed herewith in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

AMERICA AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 
(Address by D. W. Brooks) 

During the past 50 years we have seen 
the greatest miracle of production on the 
farms of this country in the entire history 
of mankind. We hear a lot about the in- 
dustrial reyolution of this country, but very 
seldom do we hear about the agricultural 
revolution, Actually when you make a care- 
ful study of the economics of this country, 
you soon find that the agricultural revolu- 
tion is even more impressive than the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

A careful study of this agricultural reyolu- 
tion is almost like reading a novel dealing 
with miracles. Getting away from generali- 
ties, it is very easy to move to facts. During 
the past several years the increase in pro- 
ductivity per capita in industry has been 
about 2½ percent, whereas the per capita 
increase in agriculture has been 7 percent, 
or almost three times as great. Throughout 
the history of mankind the world has either 
been starving or on the verge of starvation, 
but the problem of agriculture in this coun- 
try for many years has been one of over- 
production and overabundance of practically 
every agricultural commodity. Very few 
consumers in this country understand just 
what this has meant for them. Never has a 
group of consumers had it so good. 

For almost 50 years 1 hour of industrial 
labor has consistently bought more and more 
food and clothing each year. On an average 
an hour of industrial labor today will buy 
some three times as much food, and I might 
add much finer food, than an hour of in- 
dustrial labor would buy 40 to 50 years ago, 
and it is getting better all the time. Whereas 
in most countries of the world it requires 
from 50 percent up of the income of the 
people just to obtain food, in this country 
our people can buy all the fine food they 
can possibly consume for a little more than 
20 percent of their income. In fact, if they 
would eat the same kind of food they ate 
only a few years back, they could buy that 
kind of food at much less than 20 percent 
of their income. 
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As an example, we can use the product 
that is most produced in this area; namely, 
broilers. Whereas 6 years ago we produced 
1,092 million broilers in this country, this 
year we will produce approximately 2,100 
million or more than 1 billion more. The 
price has moved down from 26 cents to less 
than 15 cents per pound to the producer, 
and actually farmers will obtain only a little 
more than $100 million more gross income 
from producing more than 1 billion extra 
broilers. Putting it another way, they will 


obtain an average of approximately 10 to 12 


cents per broiler, or 4 cents per pound for 
producing this extra billion broilers. 

The years 1947-49 are considered the 
stable price period between two wars, 
Whereas nonfood items have increase in 
price 32 percent from that period to the 
present, prices received by farmers for food 
products are actually down 13 percent. 
This further illustrates what farmers have 
accomplished for consumers. 

Because of a lack of understanding, very 
often you hear consumers complain about 
the price they are paying for certain foods. 
Even in the case of milk they are buying 
approximately three times as much for an 
hour’s work as they formerly had to pay— 
and it is pasteurized, homogenized, and every 
other kind of “ized” as compared to raw milk 
a few years ago. 

The great problem of American agriculture 
today is what to do with this tremendous 
abundance that has been brought about. by 
the most efficient agricultural production in 
the history of the world. There is just so 
much food that can be consumed by people 
in this country. There are only three ways 
to meet this problem. 

Number one is through exports of farm 
commodities. Our agricultural exports are 
now furnishing a large percent of the total 
exports which we desperately need to bring 
about a balance in our payments position. 
For several years now we have been sending 
out of this country 3 to 4 billion more dol- 
lars each year than we have been getting 
back. Agriculture is bringing back more 
than $5 billion, but that is still not nearly 
enough. 

We can also use our food and clothing, 
which are the products most needed by peo- 
ple around the world, in our desperate strug- 
gle with communism. Certainly a full stom- 
ach is very conducive to a democratic way 
of life, and an empty stomach often moves 
people toward communism, because commu- 
nism can always outpromise any other type 
of economy. In fact, I am sure that stom- 
ach communism” has been the strongest of 
all communisms around the world. 

The third thing we can do is to control 
and reduce drastically production in this 
country. No doubt in time some of this will 
have to be done, as distasteful as it might 
be, in order that agriculture might obtain 
at least reasonable prices for its commodi- 
ties. 

So much for American agriculture. Now 
what about agriculture around the world? 
It has been my privilege to visit most of the 
countries of the world many times, as we 
have sales offices in these countries. My 
training is in agriculture and naturally I 
have been interested in the agriculture of all 
these countries during the years. Although 
there is some good agriculture around the 
world, generally speaking it is very poor in 
comparison with ours. When you put it on 
a per capita production basis it is terribly 
poor. 

I have just returned from another trip 
around the world visiting most of the coun- 
tries. Just prior to this trip, I also spent 
considerable time studying agriculture be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, including Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, et cetera. On this recent 
trip I went 2,000 miles along the Chinese 
border. I had the privilege of visiting with 
many refugees. They all told the same story, 
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namely, that hunger today is the worst in all 
of China's history. Many of these refugees 
stated there had always been hunger in 
China and many people had starved. But 
under the present Communist system of 
herding the people into communes, they 
could allocate the amount of food to every 
individual because they had to eat in com- 
munal kitchens, and now the entire popula- 
tion is in the throes of starvation. Based on 
many diets which they described to me, it 
was rather apparent that the average intake: 
for Chinese now is 600 to 900 calories per 
day, an amount which we use in this coun- 
try only when we place people in hospitals. 
Because of this desperate situation the refu- 
gees without exception told me that things 
were so bad and people so weak that they 
could not work as usual, consequently, they 
could not produce more. Therefore, the 
situation is getting worse week by week. 
month by month, and year by year. 

When I told this story to some of my 
friends they immediately said that Russia 
would help them. My immediate reply 
was—with what? I had recently been in 
Russia and had not only seen the agriculture 
of Russia but had had conferences with the 
Minister of Agriculture and his associates. 

Based on these observations and confer- 
ences I came away from Russia with very 
definite ideas concerning their weaknesses. 
I am confident their greatest weakness is in 
agriculture. For example, when you go into 
any country one of the ways to test the agri- 
culture of that country is to start ordering 
different kinds of food. From observation I 
knew that meat was short in Russia. Having 
had some rather difficult experiences in many 
countries where I had eaten something and 
then asked what I had eaten, I had long 
since learned it was far better to find out 
and know what you are eating ahead of time. 
Consequently, the first night in Russia I or: 
dered chicken. It took two hours to get it 
and it was not chicken as compared to 
U.S. chicken, but at least it was chicken. 
The next night I ordered chicken again. T 
took 2 hours to bring out the food, and the 
meat they brought out had no relationship 
to chicken. I was already hungry and did 
not want to wait 2 hours longer for more 
food, so I began to nibble on the meat they 
brought me. At first I thought it was rabbit. 
Then I discovered it was not rabbit, and 
frankly I never dated ask what it was. 

This experience definitely indicated 3 
shortage of meat, which I had already 
partially discovered. Furthermore, I soon 
learned that they did not have any of the 
finer foods that we take for granted in this 
country. All you could get was rather 
heavy, coarse food. 

Also, I learned that they were having tO 
keep almost 50 percent of their people on 
the farms in order to have enough of the 
coarse food available to the rest of the popu- 
lation, as compared to less than 10 perceD 
of the people on the farms in this country: 
This fact, of course, definitely confirmed 3 
very poor agriculture. Then as I checked 
into their agricultural practices I found 
them as a whole antiquated as compared to 
this country and in only a very few in- 
stances did they have anything that would 
approach decent agriculture. 

Speaking here in Athens where the broiler 
industry is heavily involved, I might illus- 
trate what I am speaking about with broilers- 
The Minister of Agriculture learned I knew 
something about broiler production and was 
very anxious to ask me questions because 
of their desperate need for meat. One of the 
first questions he asked was if it required 
3% to 4 pounds of feed to produce a poun’ 
My reply was it required 214 
pounds of feed. This excited him very much 
and he questioned the accuracy of mY 
figures. My reply was if he would just get on 
the plane and come back with me he coul 
weigh the feed and weigh the broilers, and 
thought I could convince him that this was 
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no unusual feat in broiler production, but an 
average operation. Second, he asked if it 
took 14 weeks to raise a broiler that would 
weigh 3 pounds. My reply was that we 
could produce a broiler weighing 3½ to 3% 
pounds in 8% to 9 weeks. This he found 
incredible; in fact, from his wie int, im- 
possible. I again explained to him that he 
could easily find out if he could come over 
and take a look. 

After this exchange I then observed to him 
that apparentiy he and his people had no 
standing in the Politburo. He kept protest- 
ing and wanted to know why I made the 
Statement. I said the reason I made it was 
because all I had heard about industrial de- 
velopment in Russia was that they had made 
lots of progress, but when I looked at agri- 
culture it was terribly poor, in fact, about 
&s poor as any agriculture on earth. There- 
fore, I had to assume if Russia was becoming 
a modern nation practically none of the re- 
sources of Russia were being placed in agri- 
culture. He finally partially admitted this 
might have some basis in fact. 

Then I made another statement which 
very much excited him, namely, that they 
might be able to regiment industrial workers 
in Russia by putting them on an assembly 
Une where they could tell whether they did 
their job or not, but in my opinion the 
reason why agriculture was terrible all be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, in fact, all over the 
Communist world, was because they were 
trying to impose on independent farmers a 
system of government that would not pro- 
duce in agriculture. I explained to him that 
the capitalistic system was the only system 
that had been able to get real production 
and high scales of living around the world, 
regardless of the criticisms of it. 

I knew that both he and Mr. Khrushchev 
had a very weak spot, namely, that when 
Stalin Uquidated landowners of Russia, 
either by shooting them or sending them to 
Siberia, he was afraid to take everything 
away from the workers who were left on the 
farms. Therefore, they left them with one 
acre which they could farm Individually and 
Personally, supposedly to produce vegetables 
and fruits for the home and one cow to pro- 
duce the milk. Actually, my checking in 
Russia showed between 40 and 50 percent 
of all the fruits and vegetables produced in 
Russia was produced on these one acre plots 
and some 53 percent of all the milk was 
Produced by these individual cows. 80 I 
explained to him that human nature does 
not change whether they call themselves 
Communist or Capitalist, that the way the 
scale of living of people around the world 
moved up was by giving freedom of action 
to the individual and rewarding him for his 
action, and that the capitalistic system had 
80 far provided this better than any other 
System which had yet been developed. This 
Statement seemed to be a heavy blow, but 
I think he fully understood and got the 
point, because he knew as well as 1 that 
the highest producing acres were the ones 
that the farmers personally operated, and 
the high producing cows were the ones that 
the individual family had. In fact, he had 
seen what I had seen many times in Russia, 
that is, old ladies with their individual cows 
moving them from one bunch of grass to 
another, and the government cows were get- 
ting along the best they could. ` 

We now see the spectacle of the whole 
Communist world hanging on a thread of 
Starvation because they have tried to fm- 
pose on farmers in these countries the go- 
Clalistic, communistic philosophy which they 
have imposed on industrial workers. So far 
I have found no place on earth where this 
System has worked for farmers, and I am 
Confident that the most vulnerable spot in 
the whole of communism is their agricul- 

Since this is our strongest field, it 
Seems to me that we necd to get this story 
Over fully and completely to the uncom- 
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mitted peoples of the world. The Commu- 
nists through all these years- have been 
promising more food and clothing to the 
people who would join them, whereas the 
facts are now, and they are facts which can 
be easily proven, that the best way to starve 
to death and to have the lowest scale of liv- 
ing is to communize the agriculture of the 
world. 

Iam hoping that we in the Western World 
can use this very effectively to influence that 
part of the world which is now.uncommitted 
to turn their backs on communism, which, 
instead of leading them to a better life, 
actually leads them certainly down the road 
to hunger. At the same time I hope the 
people of this Nation will come to realize 
what an asset they have in modern’ day 
agriculture in this country. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
March 3 was a historic day for Bul- 
garia. As we know, the 19th century 
say the rebirth of many once free but 
long oppressed nationalities in Europe, 
particularly in the Balkan Peninsula. 
In the course of that century nearly all 
oppressed peoples in that troubled penin- 
sula cast off the Ottoman yoke, asserted 
their freedom, and proclaimed their in- 
dependence. The Bulgarian people did 
this in 1878, and this fact was proclaimed 
in an international treaty signed March 
3 of that year. 

Bulgarians had a grand and glorious 
history in the Middle Ages. For cen- 
turies theirs was the most powerful king- 
dom in the Balkans. But they could not 
resist the Ottoman Turks. As these 
newcomers advanced into the Balkans in 
the late 14th century, they overran the 
whole region. They conquered Bulgaria 
and made it a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. For 400 years they held sway 
over Bulgaria. 

Throughout that time indomitable 
Bulgarians, who had not known foreign 
rule over them and who had up to then 
successfully repelled all attacks upon 
their free way of life, fought back their 
oppressors. Almost all the time their 
leaders were fomenting trouble for Otto- 
man rule, organizing rebellions and ad- 
vocating revolutions. In all this Bul- 
garians were true to themselves; they 
simply refused to be reconciled with their 
lot, and wanted to free themselves. But 
the Turks, whenever there was any dis- 
turbance, punished the innocent masses 
with massacres. This went on for 
decades. Finally in the 1870’s Bul- 
garlans again rebelled against their 
overlords, and again the Turks meant to 
put an end to the recurrence of such up- 
risings by killing more Bulgarians. By 
this barbaric act the Turks went too far, 
and sympathizers for the Bulgarian 
cause were alarmed, though they could 
not agree among themselves as to the 
method of helping the Bulgarians. Then 
the Czar of Russia declared war against 
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the Turks, went to the aid of the har- 
assed Bulgarians, and when the war 
came to an end early in 1878 Bulgaria 
attained its freedom. Her freedom was 
recognized in an international agree- 
ment on March 3, and that day has be- 
come a Bulgarian national holiday. 

For 84 years Bulgarians have been 
freed from the Ottoman yoke, but it 
would be incorrect to say that since then 
they have enjoyed freedom and inde- 
pendence, Certainly they have not been 
masters of their own fate for the last two 
decades. Since then they have been suf- 
fering under the relentless tyranny of 
Communist totalitarianism. They are 
imprisoned in their historic homeland 
and denied freedom. At the time of the 
84th anniversary of their Liberation Day, 
let us hope that they attain their dearly 
cherished and richly merited goal, free- 
dom and liberty. 


A Case for Dr. Rush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the President has recom- 
mended a hospitalization plan tied in 
with social security, and in my opinion, 
misnamed a medical care plan which 
program will undoubtedly be before the 
Congress for further study, I wish to in- 
sert an article which appeared in the 
last issue of the Journal of American 
Insurance, entitled “A Case for Dr. 
Rush“: 


A CASE ror Dr. RUSH 


It can only be theorized how Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, physician, citizen, and one of 
the most versatile men in the 18th-century 
America, would have resolved the present- 
day controversy over voluntary versus com- 
pulsory health care for the aged. His tal- 
ents terminated about 150 years ago. But 
he reappears on the American scene today 
as an examplar of sagacity, good sense, and 
dedication that are needed to settle the issue 
of how we are going to meet the health- 
care needs of our aged. 

He started the practice of medicine among 
the underprivileged of Philadelphia. He 
established in that city the first dispensary 
in the United States in 1786. He would have 
become the greatest American physician of 
the 18th century even if the plague of yellow 
fever had never occurred in Philadelphia in 
1793. But in that scourge, one of the great 
tragic episodes in the human history of the 
land, he attained a hero's rank. 

That crisis, like today’s problem of the 
aged’s health care, was a problem of the 
whole people. But unlike today’s health- 
care job, it wasn't left to Congress. Through 
Dr. Rush's leadership and courage it was 
solved by local initiative and free enter- 
prise—the banding together of a group of 
citizens to function as an emergency com- 
mittee, the opening of an isolation hospital 
on Bush Hill and the decreeing of certain 
health rules, That probably was the Na- 
tion's first test of what is now the historic 
American concept of doctor-patient, Fed- 
eral-State relationships. 

That concept is on trial again amid the 
confusion, misinformation, and controversy 
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about health care for the aged. The issue, 
first of all, is a political-action device par 
excellence—emotional in nature, hard to de- 
fine, difficult to oppose and highly topical for 
press and public airing. Yet legislated 
health as a basic human right can never 
be anything more than a form of welfare, 
the fastest growing item of Federal spend- 
ing. It is certainly not insurance in the 
established meaning of the word. 

MANY OF THE AGED HAVE SETTLED THE ISSUE 


In the absence of a Dr. Rush, the Nation's 
17 million people who are 65 years old or 
older may have something to say about 
how they prefer their health-care problems 
to be handled. Today 53 percent of the aged 
who need and want health insurance have it; 
by the end of this decade an estimated 80 
to 90 percent of the aged will have it. 

That is assured by the many established 
programs, Just as one example, a surpris- 
ingly large number of these people will 
still be protected in group health-insurance 
plans of the companies where they are em- 
ployed. (Nearly 30 percent of the older age 
population are still on the job.) And at 
the rate older pefsons are now coming into 
programs provided by the insurance indus- 
try, the health-care problem of people 65 
years old and older will decrease over the 
years rather than increase. Of those not 
covered—now or later —a surprising percent- 
age have said they don't want It. 

Admittedly there still remain those who 
need protection and for whom society must 
take the responsibility. Society can—and 
has—through free ward care by the com- 
munities in which these people live, By 
charity (e.g, United Community Funds) or 
by State legislation to Implement the Kerr- 
Mills amendment to the Social Security Act. 

That poses the issue of whether our vol- 
untary system of health and medical care— 
acknowledged to be the best in the world 
shall be preserved or shall it be supplanted, 
step by step, by a large, central, national 
bureaucratic authority starting with com- 
pulsory medical care for the aged under the 
Federal social security system. 

Proponents of compulsory health insur- 
ance for the aged would have Congress and 


its coverage limited.” 

Private insurance has never pretended that 
it was utopia. But it will stand on its pub- 
lic-acceptance record through 210 years of 
protecting the value of life and property un- 
der our free enterprise system. As for pro- 
tecting the older-aged population, the rec- 
is exemplary and constantly improving. 
3 percent of Americans 65 years of age 
der who in 1961 were covered by some 
of voluntary health insurance num- 

9 million persons. That is approxi- 
three times the number similarly 
9 -years ago. Moreover the percent- 
of aged people with health insurance is 
growing faster than the rate for younger 
people. 

Even the proponents of social-security 
health care admit that private insurance 
“helps some.” In truth, health-insurance 
benefit payments during 1961 were $6.3 bil- 
lion, an increase of 11 percent over 1960. 

Whatever the future health-care needs of 
the aged may be, the private insurance in- 
dustry has massive resources and generations 
of experience for doing the job. At least 288 
voluntary health-insuring organizations cur- 
rently issue new individual hospital or sur- 
gical policies to persons 65 years of age or 
older. These organizations include long- 
established insurance companies, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield and other insuring plans. 

At least 51 insurance companies offer indi- 
vidual health-Insurance policies guaranteed 
renewable for lifetime. At least 31 of these 
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companies issue this lifetime protection to 
persons 65 years of age or older, 

Several insurance companies offer policies 
through a mass enrollment approach to all 
senior citizens regardless of medical history. 

At least 82 insurance companies, which 
issue 90 percent of the group health insur- 
ance written by the insurance business, and 
a number of other insurance organizations 
offer policies continuing coverage under 
group plans for retired employees. 

At least 214 insuring organizations give 
retirees the option to convert from their 
group plan to an Individual policy of their 
own. 

Still newer methods of mass enrollment of 
the aged in health-insurance plans are 
rapidly being devised by private initiative 
and private voluntary effort. 

CONNECTICUT-65 IS MODEL FOR SOUND ACTION 

One of the newest advances—Connecti- 
cut-65 extended health insurance—has been 
an assured success from the start. (Public 
Act No. 95, May 3, 1961.) This unique pri- 
vate experiment was developed by 10 Con- 
necticut-domiciled insurance companies 
and has now been augmented by the par- 
ticipation of 22 other companies licensed to 
write health insurance in that State. 

The Connecticut act authorizes insurance 
companies to join their experience and fa- 
cilities in providing the coverage as the As- 
sociated Connecticut Health Insurance Cos. 
They not only will give public accounting 
of the program's financial operation but 
also are committed to administer the cov- 
erage in such manner that any excess of 
premiums over losses, expenses and a risk 
charge will be used by the association for 
benefit of the people insured. Thus it is 
practically a nonprofit program. 

CHILDREN ARE PROVIDING FOR THEIR PARENTS 


In the coverages offered all senior citizens 
in Connecticut, major medical+care insur- 
ance is emphasized, but there is also pro- 
vided a base plan of benefits for those who 
do not have other basic hospital and surgi- 
cal coverage. When the plan was intro- 
duced, 20 percent of the total potential pros- 
pects among the Connecticut aged bought 
health insurance during a 30-day period. 

Significant in the Connecticut-65 and 
similar plans is that many children are pro- 
viding the health-care insurance for their 
parents. Enrollees in Connecticut-65 also 
demonstrated that people want the most 
complete protection available and that they 
are willing to pay a higher price for the best 
protection. Three out of four selected the 
$10,000 maximum in preference to the $5,000 
maximum. That experience and other 
guideposts from Connecticut-65 are being 
made available in response to growing in- 
terest on the part of other States. 

In still another breakthrough, 26 States 
with some 60 percent of the Nation's aged 
population now have plans of medical assist- 
ance for the aged in operation under the 
Kerr-Mills legisiation of 1960. Other States 
are appraising their local needs under the 
plan. The Kerr-Mills amendments of 1960 
to the Social Security Act were dual: (1) 
They offered more Federal funds for health 
and medical care to recipients of old-age 
assistance, and 2) they initiated an en- 
tirely new Federal-State grants-in-aid pro- 
gram of medical assistance for the aged. 
Together, the two programs are designed to 
help meet the health-care needs of all per- 
sons 65 years of age or older who are in 
need or who have relatively small incomes. 

Though succeeding in the historic Ameri- 
can tradition of doctor-patient and Federal- 
State relationships, Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance for the aged has not escaped 
attack from proponents of the eralized 
plan under the social security system. Kerr- 
Mills detractors are suspected of having two 
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great fears; (1) that medical assistance for 
the aged will fail to support their extrava- 
gant claims of the medical indigency of 
the aged, and (2) that the increase in pri- 
vate medical-care insurance, pensions and 
other assets of the aged soon will reduce 
the role of medical assistance for the aged 


“and render social security health care even 


more indefensible than it has been. 

A National program of complete social- 
security health services as a “basic human 
right” has been urged since the 1952 report 
of a commission set up in the Truman ad- 
ministration. However, the idea of a massive 
Federal program had its beginnings in the 
mid-1940's. 

In the 87th Congress the issue of volun- 
tary versus compulsory health insurance for 
the aged swirls and swells around four House 
and three Senate bills. Primate among these 
is the administration's Health Insurance 
Benefits Act embodied in the King-Anderson 
bills (H.R, 4222 and S. 909). In its behalf 
President Kennedy said in his State of the 
Union message to Congress: * è in mat- 
ters of health, no piece of unfinished busi- 
ness is more important or more urgent than 
the enactment under the social security 
system of health insurance for the aged 
eee 

A principal supporter of the administra- 
tion bill, the AFL-CIO, has made it a defl- 
nite must” in its legislative program; the 
full resources of the US. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have been 
put behind it. $ 

Three other proposals besides the admin- 
istration bill are up for consideration in the 
87th. Congress. Either as single bills. or in 
combination, they account for the other 
House and Senate bills previously referred 
to. 

FEDERAL PLAN IS COSTLY, SERVICES LIMITED 

The administration's King-Anderson pro- 
gram would cost an estimated total of $1.1 
billion annually with an estimated load of 
14,250,000 people as of 1963. Covered would 
be 13,750,000 persons eligible for old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and in- 
cluding employed aged and a half million 
railroad retirees. Hospitalization, home 
health service, and diagnostic, laboratory and 
X-ray services would become effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1962; nursing-home benefits July 1, 
1963. Surgeons’, physicians’, and dental fees 
are not covered, nor are expensive drugs used 
outside a hospital. But more critically Im- 
portant is that the program does nothing 
whatsoever for those not having social sé- 
curity. 

Financing of the program would be done 
by increasing the OASI taxable- wage base 
from $4,800 to $5,000 beginning with 1962; 
there would also be a rate increase beginning 
‘in 1963 of one-half of 1 percent of the first 
$5,000 of employee wages; three-eighths of 
1 percent of the first $5,000 for self-employed 
persons. 3 

Although the King-Anderson program 1s 
an administration top priority issue in 1962, 
it is highly vulnerable in six areas. 

1. Such a massive Federal is not 
required when private enterprise and indl- 
vidual volun effort are already well-es- 
tablished and functioning in an expanding 
role, as has been shown, 

2. The program would establish the prin- 
ciple of socialized medicine by providing 
Government- paid and Government-regulated 
Hospital and nursing-home service. 

The proposal calls for providers of health- 
care services to enter into agreements with 
the Government under which they will be 
paid for their reasonable costs for services 
they supply. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will be empowered to 
make such contracts and to determine the 
prices to be paid for services by hospitals, 
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Rursing homes and other providers. This 
Can only mean government regulation of 
hospitals, nursing homes and health-care 
agencies; it will inevitably affect control of 
the practice of medicine within such insti- 
tutions and agencies. With the principle of 
Federal medical care in effect, the avowed 
Objective of a complete compulsory medical- 
Care program would be assured. 

3. It would open the floodgates to the 
Spread of socialized medicine through Gov- 
ernment-paid and Government-regulated 
personal health care which cannot be re- 
Stricted to the services in the bill nor to 
aged persons under social security, whether 
they are retired or working. 

Omitted services such as doctor visits, 
Surgery, dental care, drugs and medicine are 
far more important to many older people 
than, say, hospital care which is included. 
Former Congressman Amie Forand tipped 
the wink on a federalized program providing 
the complete range of health and medical 
Care when he said, “If we can only break 
through and get our foot inside the door, 
then we can expand the program after that.” 

No provision is made for the health-care 
Reeds of aged widows otherwise getting full 
benefits at 62, for widowed mothers with de- 
Pendent children, for disabled workers with 
Young wives and dependent children, nor for 
Persons who are not on social security. 
Moreover, with age alone determining who 
Bets and who doesn't get health care, it 
Seems inevitable that Congress will be com- 
Pelied to lower the age requirement to 60, 
then to 50 and finally to delete the age limit. 
Labor's Walter Reuther has let it be known: 

we could get the principle established, 
e want to build on that principle, just as 
We built on the social security principle.” 

4. Consider the costs. No one really 

ows what the ultimate cost of a universal 
Compulsory health and medical program 
Would be. 

For health care of the aged alone, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

its tax requirement on a cost estimate 
Sf $1 billion annually in the early years, 
rising to $2.5 billion by 1990. Experienced 
urance actuaries estimate costs at $2.5 
billion a year at first, rising to $5.4 billion 
à year by 1983, And the total payroll tax 
On the basis of insurance actuarial figures 
Would be 11 percent on a $5,200 base by 
1968, not 914 percent as scheduled. Nor 
the spiral stop there; it has been advo- 
dated that the taxable wage base be raised 
tn steps to $9,000. 

5. The program would prostitute the es- 
tablished concept of Insurance. 

Promises and prospects of a sound social 
insurance system are patently illusory. 
What is emerging is not a funded program 
under which a person's own tax dollars are 
zet aside for his own benefits as are policy 

ums under insurance. Besides, there 
s no magic whereby soclal security can pre- 
Und tax dollars for those employees who 
are now retired. 

Essentially the system is one which pays 
benefits to present beneficiaries from current 
tax collections. The social security trust 
puna of approximately $20 billion may seem 

Uge to some. But it is only a fraction 
She-fifteenth—of the future liability of more 
than $300 billion. Thus payment of fu- 


benefits depends almost wholly on the ` 


to ness of workers and their employers 
Rts? the necessary taxes for future bene- 


8. There is a constructive alternative ap- 
through private initiative and private 
Voluntary effort, as has been shown, where- 
older people can protect themselyes 
inst health-care costs, 
They are, in fact, already doing it in in- 
ing numbers—and getting the kind of 
Protection best suited to their own personal 
and family needs. 
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Look Out for Labels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Look Out for Labels,” pub- 
lished in the February 12, 1962, issue of 
Life Lines, It contains vital thoughts 
that sparkle in a manner that is dazzling 
to the mind in this era of blaring con- 
fusion in the realm of ideological 
identity. I comemnd it to the attention 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

Loox Our ror LABELS 


An immense amount of damage is being 
done to the cause of freedom in America by 
a successful campaign to divide Americans 
over labels. This campaign has enlisted the 
aid of many outstanding citizens of this 
country; it is evident in the dally newspaper 
accounts of speeches given across the coun- 
try. 

Many outstanding Americans are being 
trapped into making statements which can 
be twisted into something other than the 
intention of the speaker. We hear a great 
deal of talk about extremists, talk which is 
used to cast a shadow over the integrity of 
many groups of loyal Americans who are 
not afraid to speak their minds on subjects 
concerning the future of freedom, though 
their views may be in the minority. Efforts 
are being made to shame all Americans 
from outward displays of patriotism by the 
use of sneer words and smear words. 

This campaign has its origin within the 
inner councils of the psychological warfare 
school of the mistaken. It is tragic that 
many Americans forget that our country and 
the freedom we now enjoy came about by 
the efforts of extremists. It is tragic that 
Americans cannot disagree honestly about 
any issue concerning our Government and 
its course without recourse to a tactic which 
was originated by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy—the tactic of vitupera- 
tion for anyone who disagrees. 

This land of the free has always been big 
enough even to tolerate error, so long as 
reason was left free to combat that error. 
Pree Americans will not let the present cam- 
paign of intimidation succeed. Now is the 
time for all Americans to speak up, for in 
the dull, gray area of silence and conformity 
lies the total surrender of freedom as we 
know it. There must be respect for the 
right of others to hold opinions which differ 
from ours; just as there must be courage to 
espouse those principles which we believe 
vital to the continuation of freedom. When 
Americans who disagree on political, eco- 
nomic, social or religious matters fall to the 
level of castigating each other rather than 
standing firmly and logically for the prin- 
ciples in which we believe, then we have 
truly reached “the maximum hour of dan- 
ger” to freedom. 

An immense amount of nonsense has been 
poured out over the words “liberal” and 
“conservative.” Like a flock of timid sheep 
we have been stampeded by it. Every can- 
didate for public office shouts his liberalism 
or his conservatism and beats his breast to 
prove that he is more liberal or more con- 
servative than his opponent. Thoughtless 
Americans have tried to smear into silence 
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everyone who asked what it means to be a 
liberal or a conservative. The words, - 
cal,” “tory,” “extremist,” “superpatriot,” 
“leftwing,” and “rightwing” are filling the 
air. 

Americans who permit themselves to be 
coerced into silence or intimidated into in- 
activity by this broadside of a mistaken 
ideology are letting freedom go by default. 

Here are thoughts contained in an article 
by Samuel B. Pettengill—thoughts which we 
believe all Americans need to think about. 
He says: 

There is a time to sow, and a time to 
reap.’ Every farmer is a liberal in the spring 
when he plows a fresh fleld, tries a new 
feed, experiments with a new fertilizer. In 
the fall he is a conservative. He conserves 
the fruit of his toil. He harvests his crops 
and stores them in the barn where they will 
not mildew or rot. 

“Every youth seeking his first job is a lib- 
eral. When he gets his first pay he is a con- 
servative if he is worth his salt. Andrew 
Carnegie thought it was the supreme mo- 
ment of his boyhood when he ran home to 
his mother with shining eyes, holding a few 
dimes he had received for a week of 12-hour 
workdays. 

“When Old Dog Tray goes sniffing through 
the brush for rabbits he is a liberal; when 
he buries a bone he is a conservative. 

Go to the ant, O thou sluggard, consider 
his ways and be wise." The ant is a con- 
servative. The grasshopper who lays up 
nothing for cold wet days is a liberal, 

“The beehive is a symbol of conservatism, 
provision for winter days, a shelter against 
the storm. 

“The home is the heart of conservatism. 
A savings account, a life insurance policy, a 
Government bond, sound money, a share of 
stock, a roof over one’s head; what are these 

but things to be conserved? 

“We fight our wars as conservatives. We 
want to conserve our freedom, the Ameri- 
can way of life, the integrity of our frontiers, 
the soil we call home. Every soldier and 
sallor is a conservative. We, who remain at 
home, must conserve a free America for them 
while they fight for it abroad. 

“Workingmen struggling to improve their 
condition are liberals. When they fight to 
keep their gains they are conservatives. 
What is the use of being a liberal unless you 
are equally brave to conserve whatever good 
liberalism has won? 

“The Declaration of Independence was a 
liberal document; the Constitution of the 
United States a conservative one. It was 
to ‘insure’ domestic tranquillity, and secure“ 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity. ; 

“The trunk of a tree is conservative. It 
stands immovable against the tempest. The 
branches, twigs, and leaves are liberal. The 
roots are conservative. One represents sta- 
bility and power, the other freedom and 
movement; one, strength; the other, growth. 
It is a divine harmony. It proves that the 
true liberal must also be conservative; the 
genuine conservative a liberal, Without the 
giant trunk the tree would fall; without the 
leaves it would die. Each is necessary to 
the other. Why should the leaves curse 
the trunk that holds them to the sun; why 
should the trunk condemn the leaves which 
keep the sap flowing from the well springs 
of iiie? 

“In time the lower branches die. The 
husbandman (or statesman) prunes them 
off, He Is a liberal in cutting them; a con- 
servative in taking the faggots home to warm 
his hearth. 

“The attic is a conservative institution. 
In it we store Grandma’s old spinning wheel, 
Grandpa's musket, or the little toy soldiers 
our soldier sons once played with. ` 

“Lloyd George once said, 'Men will not 
fight for a boarding house’ He was right. 
We should be liberal in helping all men and 
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women to be able to earn and own that con- 
servative thing called home. 

“New Year's Day is liberal. Resolutions are 
made, dreams are dreamed, and hopes flour- 
ish, Christmas Day is conservative. It con- 
serves the love of parents, the bond between 
husband and wife, the laughter of children,. 
charity for the poor, and remembrance of the 
Master and His mercy. 

“Why be tyrannized by a word? Let us be 
as liberal as seeds in the springtime, as 
conservative as the laws which hold the great 
stars in the sky, or the stars in Old Glory.” 

We are living in a dangerous and challeng- 
ing age. The challenge of freedom whieh 
has been laid down by the international 
mistaken conspiracy does not leave the free 
world any alternative but to meet this chal- 
lenge with greater dedication, more intelli- 
gent defense and offense, and ever-increasing 
knowledge of the nature of ourenemy. This 
is a challenge which must be met by every 
free individual, for it is a war for the minds 
of men which is being waged against us. 
This challenge must be met also by all free 
individuals working together against our 
common enemy. This is not a time for fight- 
ing among ourselves. It is a time when we 
need to respect the rights of those Ameri- 
cans with whom we disagree on matters of 
political, economic, social, or religious is- 
sues; but it is also a time in which we must 
be fearless in standing for our own convic- 
tions. The enemy has sworn to divide us 
and make us fall to fighting among our- 
selves; the enemy intends to thus weaken 
our Nation so it will fall into his hands 
without the firing of a single shot. 
of Edward Lipscomb, “There 
are men today who still have faith in their 
country, faith in their fellow men, and faith 

es * * men of courage, men of 

on. All of them did not 

die 2,000 years ago. All did not live in 1776. 
get iron in our blood, 
ervor in our souls, and 
in hearts * * * to know 
all we can, and do all we can 
is greater than we can ever 


“Ours is the call for modern application 
of the same type of triumphant heroism 
which brought our Nation into being. There 
are no horses to be ridden through darkened 


but many an illuminating example to 
be set; no muskets to be shot, but many mes- 
sages to be spread; no cannon to be faced, 
but many unyielding stands to be taken. 

“In accepting that call, we shall find that 
we have lifted ourselves to the rich fulfill- 
ment of those who lose themselves In devo- 
tion to what they know is right. We shall 
find enduring gratitude and happiness 
through living for principles devised to out- 
last us.” 

Our choice today is not between being Red 
or dead. Ours is the determination to be 
neither. Men who love freedom shall live 
and be free, and our children shall be free 
after we have gone, 


Are We Financing Negotiations of Latin 
American Countries With the Soviet 
Union? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while we 
prepare to sink more billions into Latin 
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America, many of these same countries 
are thumbing their collective noses at us 
as they prepare to do business with the 
Soviet Union and, in several cases, pre- 
pare the way for a Communist takeover. 
Silly, is it not? Would it not be just 
good commonsense to protect ourselves 
in any deals we make in Latin America? 
Or is it in the self-interest of the United 
States to finance Red plots in this hemis- 
phere so that we can wring our hands in 
despair each time we are betrayed? I 
call your attention to the facts in the 
following article from the Washington 
Daily News written by Virginia Prewett, 
a noted authority on Latin America: 
Economic Colo Wan IN HEMISPHERE 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

While Castro-Communist-inspired polit- 
ical subversion in Latin America holds pub- 
lic attention, another kind of penetration is 
shaping up. This is the displacement of 
US, private investors by Latin American 
state-controlled industries created by the 
Soviet bloc. 

Three events illuminate this penetration: 


1. United Nations sources report that Bo- 
livia is discussing deals for the Soviet bloc 
to create a number of new industries there, 
on the excuse that “U.S. Capital isn't inter- 
ested.” 

Pending Czechoslovakian offers to put $4 
million in equipment and experts’ services 
into a new sugar mill and nearly $2 million 
into a major antimony smelter are reportedly 
near acceptance. Since the new industries 
will be part of the official political machin- 
ery—a state en they'll give the Sov- 
let bloc a direct handhold on both the polit- 
ical and economic life of Bolivia. 

2. Brazillian economic nationalists, includ- 
ing President Joao Goulart’s Labor Party and 
his state governor brother-in-law, are inten- 
sifying a drive against U.S. investors. 

3. Both our State and Defense Depart- 
ment in late January expressed official anxi- 
ety lest Soviet-bloc economic penetration in 
Latin America injure U.S. security interests. 
Both urged national security to get the CAB 
to approve an otherwise “illegal” investment 
by Pan American Airways in a Costa Rican 
airline. 

_  EXPROPRIATION 

Bolivia years ago plunged into the eco- 
nomic nationalism now threatening in 
Brazil. U.S.-owned properties were expro- 
priated. Nevertheless, the United States 
over a decade has poured nearly $250 million 
into Bolivia, helping to pay government pay- 
rolls and subsidize commissaries in the state- 
owned mines. 

In the late 1950's U.S. private capjtal even 
began to return to Bolivia, but rising nation- 
alism since Castro’s success in Cuba has 
killed this current. 

The Bolivian situation bears a crude 
reality: Just after Castro tossed U.S. in- 


vestors out of Cuban sugar mills, the Bo- 


Uvlan regime that U.S..taxpayers have sup- 

ported has brought Soviet bloc economic 

“Imperialism” into Bolivian sugar mills. 
ALLIANCE 

Bolivia is discussing broadening this pat- 
tern at the very same time while asking for 
$400 million in U.S. alliance for progress al 
over the next decade, E f 

On past performance, Bolivia's ultranatal- 
istic regime’s formula has falled. Official 
apologists say “things are better,” but pro- 
ductivity is down and even though the 
United States has agreed to help the state- 
owned oil industry, the economic picture 
grows ever blacker. 

And now that Bolivia has squeezed and 
scared out the West's private capital, the 
regime starts to bring in Communist eco- 
nomic influence, always the tool of Russia s 
political ambitions. 
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As we watch this, Brazil is starting on 
the same road. 
If U.S. private capital’s participation in 
the economic life of Central America is 
as a buffer against Soviet economic 
penetration threatening our security, then 
how much more important is it in enormous 
South America. 


Well Done, John 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Speaker, 
the Nation last week turned out in 8 
great show of American spirit to honor 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., for his his- 
toric orbital space flight. 

The astronaut is a great national hero, 
not only for his deeds, but also for his 
words. In an appearance before a joint 
session of Congress, Colonel Glenn evi- 
denced his deep patriotism and a tre- 
mendous appeal as a symbol of a fine 
American. 

The honors bestowed upon him are 
those accorded only our greatest heroes. 
He has personified our national spirit at 
its best. 

An editorial in the State Journal of 
Lansing, Mich., of Wednesday, February 
28, 1962, I believe, accurately reflects the 
tremendous feeling aroused by John 
Glenn’s speech before Congress. I ask 
that it be reprinted in the Rrcorp as 3 
remembrance of this great occasion. 

The editorial follows: 

WELL Dong, JOHN i 

Joint sesslons of Congress have been ad- 
dressed by notables far more experienced in 
public speaking than Astronaut John Glenn 
but none has made better use of such an 
occasion. 

The space hero’s triumphant reception 
and his words should be a source of inspira~- 
tion to all his countrymen. In its solemnity 
and in its spirit of exaltation the occasion 
was the high point of a national celebration 
in which some 300,000 persons who were 
present in Washington and many millions 
more throughout the land took part. 

The cold rain which fell on the Nation’s 
capital falled to dampen the spirits of the 
throngs who lined the streets to pay tribute 
to the first American to orbit the earth. 

John Glenn told the wildly cheering Con- 
gress that space promises unimaginable bene- 
fits for mankind. 

“We are just probing the surface of the 
greatest advancement of man’s knowledge 
of his surroundings that has ever been 
made,” he sald. è 

“It is hard to even envision the benefits 
that will accrue in many fields.” 

But while the astronaut had much to sa) 
of the significance of the space age for man- 
kind as he modestly stressed the fact that 
Tuesday’s achievement was the result of 
teamwork in which thousands of Americans 
took part, the most dramatic moment came 
when the man who retained his composure 
while orbiting the earth three times told of 
his reaction to the celebration and to the 
spirit which it evidenced. 

“This has been a great experience for us 
all,” said America's pioneer in orbital flight. 
“and I am glad to see that pride in our 
country and its accomplishments are not 4 
thing of the past. 
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“I still get a hard-to-define feeling when 
the flag goes by as I know you do, too. To- 
day, as I rode up Pennsylvania Avenue from 
the White House, and saw the tremendous 
outpouring of feeling on the part of so many 
thousands of people, I got that same feeling. 

“Let us hope that none of us ever loses 
that feeling.” 

Nothing that John Glenn said in his ap- 
pearance before Congress was of greater im- 
Portance than his reference to the way in 
Which his fellow Americans had evidenced 
their pride in national accomplishment and 
his stressing of the vital role of patriotism 
in the life of the Nation. 

Everything that America is able to accom- 
Plish in future space exploration and in all 
other fields and all its contributions to the 
Preservation of freedom will be dependent 
Upon the spirit of its people of which Astro- 
Naut Glenn spoke so movingly in the Na- 
tion's capital Monday. 

The world's attention was focused on John 
Glenn’s flight through space last week. It is 
to be hoped that the words he spoke Monday 
also had the close attention of his country- 
men. 


Operation Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5,1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 1, 1961, eight young men from New 
York State embarked in a surplus Navy 
“duck” on a private good-will mission to 
South America. I commended them for 
their initiative on the occasion of their 
departure, and have been pleased to note 
their progress along the way. They have 
been received enthusiastically by stu- 
dents in Mexico, Guatemala, San Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama. Recently, I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Robert Hinds, the group's 
leader, relating some of the achieve- 
Ments and hardships which they have 
experienced. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this exciting report on a most 
extraordinary mission printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

REPORT ON OPERATION AMERICAS 

In going across the United States we had 
the opportunity to speak to 14 Rotary clubs. 

ere we received recognition from adults 
Who liked our thoughts, ideals, and prin- 
Ciples. This was stimulating to our group 
because ordinarily adults are skeptical of 
Young people's ideas, but not so with Op- 
eration Americas” and its eight college stu- 
dents and its mission of friendship. Once 
South of the border we talked with students 
in all Central American countries except 
Costa Rica because that school was èlosed. 

To our surprise our mission was met with 
Skepticism of the type: Whom are these 

trying to fool? Are they Government 
bropagandists? What really is their mission? 

soon changed to interest and en- 
thusiasm when our auditors recognized our 
Sincerity of purpose, the purpose which 
Started project “Operation Americas” and 
kept it alive in its conception and in its ap- 
Plication. Our purpose has been to break 
through nationalism and provincialism and 
any other kind of lem“ to bring the true 
feeling of friendship to the students of 
Latin America. 
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In the student of Latin America we found 
very strong attitudes about the United 
States. For the most part the students of 
Central America expressed similar thoughts. 
They felt the United States imperialistic. 
They believed that the United States was 
taking advantage of them because of its eco- 
nomic strength. Our mission was to demon- 
strate by living example that the people and 
college students in the United States are 
interested in the sociál and economic prob- 
lems of Latin American nations. We feel 
that in our objective we have been success- 
Tul. 

We were appalled at finding leftist organi- 
gation college groups better organized than 
any of the rightist groups. Discovering 
this condition and realizing we are not Latin 
American specialists, we proved that an hon- 
est and sincere approach through a simple 
and common ground of music and folk song, 
and athletics such as baseball and basket- 
bill, reached our fellow students and opened 
up the door to better fellowship and under- 
standing. We managed to incite a spark 
of comradeship. 

Despite minor inconveniences and a few 
problems of travel, we arrived in Panama 
after 5 months of visiting, to be suddenly 
beset by a whole series of misfortunes. 
Shortly after arriving in Panama our duck, 
the El Pato Valiente, broke her timing gear 
and had to be towed to the Canal Zone where 
assistance was given by Army personnel, 

Our differential needed replacement. Our 
tires being such an odd size for Latin Amer- 
ican supply that complete replacement was 
necessary with the changing of rims. More 
significantly we had discovered we had 
reached the end of any road communication 
into South America. 

To continue south required some means 
of covering a 215-mile water gap. At this 
time we were faced with a major and mo- 
mentous decision, the one on our entire trip 
of most consequence. Should we turn back 
frustrated or should we book passage on a 
vessel for ourselves and our vehicle, luxuriat- 
ing in an ocean voyage but thoroughly de- 
pleting our finances? Or should we attempt 
a most hazardous and daring voyage in our 
duck in the open ocean? 

After carefully weighing the terrible haz- 
ard of attempting a crossing on our own in 
the duck, against the other two choices it 
was the unanimous decision of the group 
that we must go on. We would fail too 
many people who had faith in us by going 
home. They were talking to their Latin 
American friends through us, we couldn’t 
turn back; nor would it be possible to pay 
for the transportation. With a great prayer 
we set forth into mountainous seas on our 
way to South America. = 

Misfortune continued to plague us. The 
seas proved too much for our frail craft. 
After 3 days of buffeting the seas and barely 
covering 50 miles, our outboards gave out 
and the propellor on our main motor broke. 
Only through the good graces did we make 
shore and beach our craft on a jutting sand 
spit. 

Two members of our party hailed a passing 
coconut boat to return to civiliZation, the 
six others remained behind to guard the ve- 
hicle and to make whatever repairs possible; 
though faced with the prospect of living in 
the jungle on coconuts and whatever else 
they could find. Sore, weary, frightened, 
discouraged, beset by questions, it took the 
two of us 3 days to return to civilization 
which was Colon, Panama. 

It required a telephone call to our families 
at home to bring the needed assistance. De- 
spite discouragement and disappointment, 
plus one final blow of misfortune in the 
accidental gunshot wounding of one of the 
members of the crew that remained behind 
in the jungle, our group was as determined 
as ever to continue onward to South Amer- 
ica. There is a promise of means to bring 
the vehicle and the stranded men back to 
civilization, 
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Our group is still fired with the enthusi- 
asm to continue and is making every effort 
to go on to South America, but this time 
by having the vehicle and personnel trayel 
the hazardous gap aboard an oceangoing 
vessel. 7 í 

Sincerely, 
Bos Hrxns, Jr., 
President “Operation Americas.” 


Court Packing Seems Back Again as 82 
Democrats Named Federal Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following column from the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) News of February 28, 
1962: 

Court PACKING SEEMS BACK AGAIN As 82 
DEMOCRATS NAMED FEDERAL JUDGES 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON.—President Kennedy has 
asked the American people to believe that, 
in nominating 82 new Federal judges, he 
couldn't find in the entire United States a 
single Republican lawyer who, in his judg- 
ment, was qualified to be on the list. By 
reason of legislation last year creating 73 
additiongl judgeships and because of some 
existing vacancies, Kennedy will soon have 
filled nearly one-third of the entire Federal 
bench—more appointments than any Presi- 
dent heretofore has had an opportunity to 
make in a single term. 

The display of partisanship was the result 
of a recommendation by the President's 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who managed the last Presidential 
campaign and who, it now is being charged, 
awarded the judgeships on the basis of po- 
litical considerations, 

Another Democratic Party leader, the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, sought in 
1937 to have the Supreme Court 
from 9 to 15 Justices because, as he told the 
American people, some of the Justices on the 
Court at that time held views that didn't 
go along with his. He wanted a majority 
that would outvote those with whom he 
disagreed. The scheme became known as 
court packing, and was defeated in Congress. 
\ BACK IN VOGUE 

Court packing now, however, is back in 
vogue on a large scale. It is embarrassing 
for some Senators to oppose a partisan list 
of Judges, because many of the nominations 
are made to curry favor with Senators who 
want friends or political associates named 
to the bench. Seventy Kennedy appointees 
have been confirmed already by the Senate, 
and probably the others will be accepted as 
a matter of routine. The fact that the Re- 
publicans have done this in the past does 
not justify it. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

It is significant that Bernard G. Segal, 
chairman of the Federal Judiciary Committee 
of the American Bar Association, has just 
made public a report filed with the Attorney 
General condemning the process by which 82 
Democrats were selected for the Federal 
bench. Adding to these the three recess 
appointments of the preceding administra- 
tion, the qualifications of a total of 85 nomi- 
nees were analyzed, The American Bar As- 
sociation committee designated seven as not 
qualified. Only 14 were designated as ex- 
ceptionally well qualified, and 41 were listed 
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as well qualified, while 23 were referred to as 
qualified. The distinction between these 
classifications is one that is difficult to de- 
fine, but apparently even mediocre nominees 
are frequently called qualified. 

Certainly the country is not getting the 
best qualified men or women to serve as 
Federal judges. 

PROBLEM OF OBLIGATION 


The big question is whether politically 
chosen judges will feel obligated to construe 
the law in ways that will carry out the 
policies of the Democratic administration. 
In these days of government by Executive 
order, the politically minded appointee can 
play politics on the bench. He may have 
been a good lawyer in private practice, but 
does this necessarily mean he will make an 
impartial judge? 

In answer to criticism, Department of 
Justice officials are saying that they are 
merely doing what the Republican adminis- 
tration did in the past—appointing more 
judges from their own party. But Republi- 
cans declare that the Federal judiciary was 
unbalanced, politically speaking, during the 
Democratic Party's occupancy of the White 
House from 1933 to 1953, and that President 
Eisenhower, by his appointments, was able 
to bring about for the first time in many 
years an equal division on the bench between 
the two political parties. In other words, as 
Eisenhower filled vacancies with Republi- 
cans, he overcame the Democratic Party ad- 
vantage. Since an equal number of Repub- 
licans and Democrats was finally obtained 
in 1960, the argument is being made by 
Republican leaders that President Kennedy 
should have preserved the equal status in- 
stead of disturbing the balance once more. 

Besides the 82 Democrats nominated for 
the Federal bench and mentioned in the 
report of the American Bar Association, Ken- 
nedy named seven additional Democrats and 
one Liberal Party member. Two Republicans 
already serving on the bench under recess 
appointments given them by the preceding 
administration were reappointed. So, to 
date, only 2 out of the total of 92 appoint- 
ments are Republicans. By way of con- 
solation, Department of Justice officials are 
saying that there will be “some” Republi- 
cans named in the next batch of 43 appoint- 
ments. But nobody is saying how much is 
“some,” 

WHY POLITICS? 

Why shouid any judge ever be appointed 
by the political process of recommendation 
by party brethren in Congress and by local 
ı politicians? Does this make for a judicial 
system of the highest integrity? Segal, of 
the American Bar Association committee, says 
wistfully in his report: 

“We continue to strive and we continue to 
hope intermediately for bipartisanship, 
eventually for the ideal of nonpartisanship.” 

One wonders why in these days, when the 
errors and immoral behavior of businesses 
or of some corporations or of private citizens 
become the subject of congressional inves- 
tigation, there is no uproar at all about 
the immorality that envelops the scandal- 
ous method of selecting Federal judges in 
America. 


Ralph Waldo Gwinn 
SPEECH 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I served 
with Ralph Waldo Gwinn on the Com- 
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mittee on Education and Labor from the 
time I entered the Congress in 1947 until 
he retired in 1958. He was ranking 
member of the committee in the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress after our 
colleague, Samuel McConnell, retired. 
Therefore, I knew him well, and I re- 
spected him. 

Ralph was a deeply religiousman. He 
taught Sunday school and was active in 
church work. 

He believed in the things for which he 
stood. He never took a position out of 
political expediency. There was no sub- 
terfuge in him. 

Highly personable, and a delight to be 
around, he was an extremely able lawyer, 
author, and educator. 

A man of high purpose and devotion to 
principle and possessing great force, he 
brought to everything he did intense 
energy and conviction. 

He had many interests. He was a 
trustee of DePauw University and of the 
Asheville School for Boys. He was pres- 
ident of the International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, and he also 
was president of the National Repub- 
lican Club and director of the Christian 
Rural Fellowship. 

A constitutionalist, Ralph Gwinn re- 
spected and defended the great princi- 
ples which are set forth in our Constitu- 
tion. He believed profoundly that the 
greatness of our country was due to in- 
dividual liberty and the free enterprise 
system. 

I join my colleagues in extending sin- 
cere sympathy to the members of his 
family. We shall all miss him. 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States in Favor of the 
Establishment of a Department of 
Urban Affairs in the President's 
Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


8 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: Resolutions 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES N Favox OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 
Whereas the guidance, assistance, and 

supervision of the Federal Government is 
required in the increasingly complex and 
vital areas of city planning, urban renewal, 
traffic control, slum clearance, city admin- 
istration, and those matters especially per- 
taining to the social and economic well-be- 
ing of urban areas; and 

Whereas the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs in the President’s Cabinet 
would assure uniformity of action, eliminate 
overlapping functions, and insure an inte- 
grated program; and 
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Whereas the guidance within the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet would aid inestimably in the 
financing of such projects, thus promising 
relief from burdensome taxation: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to take such ac- 
tion necessary for the establishment of & 
Department of Urban Affairs in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet so as to provide more ade- 
quate assistance, guidance, and supervision 
in matters pertaining to urban affairs; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 19, 1962. 


Attest: 
Kevin H. WEITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Alabama Peanut Week: March 4 
Through 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this week is Peanut Week in Alabama. 
All of our citizens are taking cognizance 
of this fact because the peanut industry 
has come to be one of the most im- 
portant in the economy of our State. 

In the southern part of Alabama, and 
particularly in the area known as the 
Wiregrass Section, the finest peanuts in 
the world are grown. I say this because 
of my personal inspection, by tasting, of 
peanuts from other parts of the Uni 
States and the world. It happens that 
I have always thought that there was 
nothing better than a good goober — as 
we in the South call them—and T have 
rhunched peanuts most of my life. Of 
course, aside from the great and direct 
pleasure Alabama peanuts increas 
provide our fellow Americans, who love 
raw, roasted or boiled goobers, peanuts 
oe pe used in a variety of food prod- 
ucts, 

For example, the peanut butter indus- 
try uses about 50 percent of all peanuts 
used for food purposes and about 20 
percent of all peanuts picked and 
threshed. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that over 80 percent of 
our homemakers use peanut butter in 
their homes. Salted peanuts, sold in 
grocery stores and candy stores aro 
the Nation, constitute the second largest 
usage of peanuts in America. Of course, 
good homemade fudge and other candy; 
with peanuts, is an alltime America? 
favorite. 

Aside from the usage of peanuts in 
food products for humans, the peanut 
both nut and plant, is used in countless 
other ways. The peanut has, to repeat 
become one of our most important agri- 
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cultural products. It is therefore fitting 
that this week has been set aside to honor 
the peanut and all those who are en- 
gaged in producing peanuts and peanut 
products, 

I am pleased to join in the celebration 
of Alabama Peanut Week. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
Gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the- subject 

olf the captive nations—CoNncRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
Nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
Close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
Zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in ex- 
istence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, systemat- 
ically, and objectively all of the captive 
Nations, those in Eastern Europe and 
Asia, including the numerous captive 
Nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
Ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
Citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Pawtucker, R. I. 
February 14, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Please aliow me to congratulate 
You on your sponsorship of House Resolution 
No, 211 prescribing for the institution of a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. In accordance with my highest re- 
Bards for the measure, I have written my 
Congressman, The Honorable Sr. GERMAIN 
ot Rhode Island, and earnestly asked him 
to support you in said matter. 

It is the purpose of the captive nations, 
I believe, by its mere presence, to provide 
America and the remainder of the free world 
With a potent means of attack in our cold 
War against the Soviet Union. Khrushchev 
Unceasingly condemns the Western Nations 
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as imperialistic colonial powers, but no 
country could be more guilty of colonialism 
than Russia. It retains in a bearhug em- 
brace some 22 non-Russian nations. This 
piece of evidence is beneficial in showing so- 
called neutral nations that, in actual fact, 
it is Russia, and not the West, that is the 
great imperialistic colonial power. A skill- 
ful introductory step was the letter memo of 
Adlai Stevenson to members of the United 
Nations regarding the U.S.S.R.'s colonial 
empire. In one of the finest documents ever 
presented by a U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr. Stevenson proficiently 
exposed the extent of Russia's embrace on 
her colonies, But, this step is just a be- 
ginning in the proper direction, more steps 
must be taken for any chance of substantial 
success. 

In the view of our own Western thought, 
we can see the friction involved in the 
U.S. S. R. The people of the various repub- 
lics are restrained and fettered as a wild 
animal in the first stages of domestication. 
These people cry for freedom. For this rea- 
son alone, any inkling that the outside 
world is interested in their plight will ignite 
new hope in their lives. The resolution 
would produce such a manifestation. Khru- 
shchev is aware of this inasmuch as it will 
spell mediate and ultimate steps in the 
destruction of the Soviet Union. 

The consequences of this resolution, there- 
fore, cannot be overly accentuated. The 
committee provided for in this resolution 
would keep a constant vigil on the diverse 
happenings in all the captive nations. It 
would accomplish the major task of center- 
ing attention on Moscow's extensive colonial 
‘empire. 

I thank you for your time and considera- 
tion, 

Very truly yours, 
Paul. F. DEGASPARRE. 
‘TOoLEepo, OHIO, 
November 29, 1961. 
Hon. THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ASHLEY: It is imperative that you 
give your full support to the passage in the 
next session of Congress of Congressman 
Dante. J. Froon's House Resolution 211, 
which would establish a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 5 

Such a committee is needed in Congress 
in order to insure a continuing study of the 
problems of (1) obtaining greater recogni- 
tion by the world at large of the desperate 
plight of those peoples of the captive satel- 
lite nations which are held by force within 
the Russian orbit, and (2) finding the most 
effective methods of utilizing the ever-pres- 
ent and extremely powerful yearning of these 
captive peoples to rid themselves of the yoke 
of Soviet domination and oppression. 

In July 1959, Co passed, unani- 
mously, the Captive Nations resolution; how- 
ever, since then, the State Departments of 
two administrations have done nothing at 
all to enforce or implement the resolution. 

That Khrushchev and the Soviets are 
mortally afraid of the Captive Nations res- 
olution, and what might be accomplished 
through its implementation, is evidenced by 
the violent manner in which the resolution 
has been attacked by Khrushchev on nu- 
merous occasions. This fear of the resolution 
by the Soviets is understandable, inasmuch 
as Khrushchev and his crowd desire only 
to berate all of the other countries of the 
world for what he likes to call “imperialistic 
colonialism,” but when the spotlight of free 
world attention and publicity is thrown upon 
the fact that Soviet Russia is the world’s 
greatest offender as colonialist empire 
builder, then the shoe (Khrushchey's) is on 
the other foot. 


The continuing study by a committee, 


such as is proposed by Congressman Floop's 
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resolution, could provide worthwhile infor- 
mation to the State Department, anå other 
agencies of the executive department, on 
developments within the Captive Nations. 
The proposed committee would be in a posi- 
tion to inform the public of happenings 
within the Captive Nations. The creation of 
such a committee would, in addition, pro- 
vide hope and encouragement to all of the 
peoples of the Captive Nations, and serve as 
assurance that the free peoples of the world 
have not forgotten them and their problems. 
Very truly yours, 
F. J. MARTIN, 
Chairman of the Board. 

The Martin Bros. Container & Timber 

Products Corp. 
San Juan, Purrro Rico, 
February 27, 1962. 
The Honorable Frernos ISERN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It has been brought to my at- 
tention, through the “Manion Forum” dated 
November 12, 1961, that Congressman FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania, has originated, and is spon- 
soring, House Resolution 211 which has the 
purpose of establishing a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

As we look in retrospect at the growing 
fear and agitation expressed by the Kremlin 
since the passage of the resolution in 1959, 
combined with Adlai Stevenson's letter memo 
to the members of the United Nations em- 
phasizing the 22 nations held within the 
Communist “colonial” grip—it seems inevit- 
able that only positive, vital contributions to 
our national security could emerge from the 
establishment of a special committee devoted 
solely to the study of these and other cap- 
tive nations. 

I therefore, wholeheartedly urge you to 
support this measure and to do all in your 
power to ald its passage. Let it be known 
to the world that it is Russia, and not the 
West, that is the greatest Imperialist power; 
that we accept it as our duty, as a free na- 
tion, to kindle the fires of hope in helpless 
hearts. 

If I can be of help in any way, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. Wishing you much 
success, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon F. CARMAIN, 
DECEMBER 4, 1961. 
Congressman Danret J. FLOOD, 
Member House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C, 

Congressman Foo, I think your resolu- 
tion No. 211 is excellent; I read the details 
of your resolution in a Manion Forum. 

Dr. Dobriansky was the guest speaker and 
writer on this occasion and clearly outlined 
the logic behind your proposal. I am con- 
tinually amazed by the position our State 
Department takes and feel that some of 
those birds should either “wise up” or else 
hand up their keys. I hope to see the estab- 
lishment of the committee you recommend; 
I consider it a necessity in the cold war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. P. Macatrr III. 
ALTAVISTA, VA., 
December 8, 1961. 
Dr. Lev E. Dosriansky, 
Chairman, National Captive Nations Com- 

mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dosrransxy: I noted with close 
attention the Manion Forum broadcast of 
November 12, on which you appeared. 

Regarding your quotation from Secretary 
Rusk's letter, when considered from several 
standpoints, his statement was incredible. 
Instead of being concerned about our advo- 
cating “the dismemberment of a historical 
State,” if the Secretary would do his home- 
work, he would find that the Soviet Union's 
own constitution provides us with a mag- 
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nificent opportunity to exploit the very 
point you were touching on, and which Sec- 
retary Rusk was decrying. I am enclosing 
copies made from a book titled “Soviet 
State Law,” which I secured from a Commie 
bookstore in New York. The first is merely 
the inside front page, for identification pur- 
poses. The second item is page 1 of the 
appendixes, which contains the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. Getting down to the spe- 
cific point in question, you will note in the 
third item that article 17 of the Soviet 
Constitution, in a satanic jest, provides for 
the right of any union republic to freely 
secede. Article 18, also quite a joke, pro- 
vides for the territorial integrity of its union 
republics (although it apparently is not 
concerned with the territorial integrity of 
the Soviet Union’s neighbors), 

The last item is a matter of general in- 
terest, and certainly helps clarify why the 
Commies have such an unbroken record of 
violated treaties and agreements. You will 
note that article 14(a) of the Soviet Consti- 
tution provides for the denunciation of 
treaties, in the very same line of the same 
sentence in which it provides for their rati- 
fication. 

One would think that a person in the 
position of Secretary Rusk would be aware 
of these rather basic items, but I suppose 
that for him to demonstrate such aware- 
ness would be contrary to the general trend 
and unstated policy in our State Depart- 
ment today. As the late Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal said at the time of the fall 
of China to the Reds, These things can't 
all be accidents, or some of them would 
happen in our favor.” 

Sincerely, 
LANDON B. LANE, 


Symposium by the Federation of the Ital- 
ian-American Democratic Organizations 
of the State of New York, Inc., on the 
Subjects of Medical Care for the Aged 
Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1962, the Federation of 
Italian-American Organizations of the 
State of New York, Inc., of which I am 
president, conducted a symposium in two 
sessions on two very vital subjects: 
Medical Care for the Aged Under So- 
cial Security“ and Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation.” The panelists on the topic of 
Medical Care for the Aged Under Social 
Security were: Congressman Eugene J. 
Keogh; Dr. Renato, J. Azzari, past presi- 
dent and current member, board of trus- 
tees, Medical Society of the State of New 
York; Joseph B. O'Connor, New York 
regional director, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and Sidney 
Zagri, legislative counsel, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers. After the dis- 
cussion, a spirited question and answer 
program followed. My preliminary re- 
marks in opening the symposium and the 
speeches of Dr. Renato J. Azzari and Mr. 
Joseph B. O’Connor follow: 
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REMARKS BY Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, OF 
New York 

On behalf of the members of the Federa- 
tion of Italian-American Democratic Clubs, 
we welcome you to this afternoon's session 
of our annual legislative symposium. We 
believe an informed public can make in- 
telligent decisions, and consequently, we 
have attempted to obtain men who are ex- 
pert in the subject matter to be discussed. 

We gather here to discuss the problem of 
medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity. The ancient Roman and orator 
Cicero, in his essay De Senectute,“ con- 
cerning old age called this period the finest 
stage of life. Today this period is regarded 
with trepidation and uncertainty. Today 
with the lifespan lengthened by reason of 
medical advances, our senior citizens, be- 
cause of the mounting costs of medical care 
and the unavailability of facilities in time 
of need, face the future with insecurity. 

Legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress to provide a social health program for 
16 million senior citizens. President John 
Kennedy supports such a program as do 
many other knowledgeable people and seg- 
ments of our economy. As a cosponsor of 
the medical insurance bill under social se- 
curity, I, of course, support the measure and 
its principle. Many important people and 
honest intentioned people oppose this pro- 
gram. As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“An idea which cannot gain currency in 
the marketplace of public opinion will soon 
disappear.” 

Today we are in the marketplace of public 
opinion to see which idea will prevail. 

We have obtained panelists to discuss the 
pros and cons and then we shall have a 
period of questions and answers. The panel- 
ists will speak generally and specifically. 
They will discuss H.R. 4222, the King- 
Santangelo bill. They will touch upon the 
extend of the need for legislation on this 
subject and the character and nature of 
basic medical care requirements of persons 
age 65 and over, whether and to what degree 
such medical care requirements are now be- 
ing met through existing governmental, non- 
governmental, and individual programs, the 
extent to which individuals 65 and over can 
now finance their medical care requirements. 
They will discuss whether or not there is a 
need for legislation on this subject, what the 
medical care requirements for persons 
65 or over are, the extent to which they are 
receiving medical care through govern- 
mental, nongovernmental, and individual 
programs. They will discuss further what 
the effect of the proposal will have on the 
utilization of hospitals by aged persons, the 
quality and availability of hospital care and 
facilities, the availability of nursing care 
and the effect which this program will have 
on the standards of medicine. Finally, they 
will touch upon a very important matter 
and that is what the cost will be in terms of 
dollars and standard of medical services and 
the regimentation of a profession as com- 
pared to the benefits to a large number of 
citizens in the twilight of their lives. Lastly, 
they will discuss the subject of how this 
cost will be met. 

The major arguments In favor of this pro- 
gram are as follows: 

1. The social insurance approach on a na- 
tional basis will provide aid for the aged 
regardless of where they live and medical 
care will be granted regardless of the back- 
wardness or progressiveness of the individual 
State. 

2. The cost of this insurance is met when 
people are working and not when they are 
retired and their income has diminished. 

3. The benefits are related to actual costs. 

4. The system gives freedom of choice by 
removing financial barriers. 

5. The program eliminates the means test 
and restores dignity and self-respect in the 
days of retirement. 
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‘Those who oppose the measure of medical 
care under a social security system contend: 

1. That there is a great danger of the pro- 
gram leading to socialized medicine. 

, 2. That as a consequence of socialized 
medicine, the quality of medical care would 
decrease. 

3. That costs under a socialized system 
have risén and there would be a rise in the 
future. — 

4. That the program would lead to a limi- 
tation of the use of new drugs and biologi- 
cals and would not provide for improvement 
by general practitioners. 

5. The program would lead to an over- 
burdening of doctors with unnecessary paper 
work and reduce the earnings of medical 
men. 

6. That free service would lead to over- 
utilization of the facilities and thus patients 
would not receive proper medical care and 
would thereby suffer. 

7. That the utilization of older persons 
would deny the use of hospitals and facil- 
ities to younger persons. 

8. The program would encourage depend- 
ency and destroy incentive and self-reliance. 

9. The program would attempt to improve 
service for a minority group (senior citizens) 
and downgrade the services for the remain- 
der of the population of 180 million people. 

10. The program would lead to a waste 
in funds in order to use up the budget. 

11. The program would lead to collusion 
between patients and pharmacists to use 
funds for drugs for nonessential purposes, 
such as cosmetics. 

Our Nation shall be called upon to make 
a vital determination. A nation’s moral 
fiber is Judged by the regard the government 
has toward its people, especially toward its 
senior citizens. The problem is the care of 
over 16 million of our senior citizens, These 
people, because of improved standard of liv- 
ing and scientific and medical advances, are 
living longer than ever before and man's life 
expectancy is now 70 years of age, Older 
persons have larger than average medical 
care needs. In 1960, half of the people over 
65 had incomes of $870 or less a year, 
are in no position to afford medical costs 
when they are retired and not working. In 
my opinion, America’s great need today 18 
medical care for the aged. Whether it be 
under a social security insurance program 
or whether it be based upon a needs test, 
or mainly under private insurance plans 1s 
the problem confronted not only by you: 
but by your congressional representatives. 
We invite your questions after the speeches. 
and ask that those questions be critical, 
penetrating, and provocative. 


Remarks OF Dz. RENATO J. Azzant 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, distin- 

guished members of this panel, ladies and 
gentlemen, first, I want to thank this fine 
organization for inviting me to participate 
in a discussion of this issue of whether W® 
should finance medical care for the 
through social security. 

If I may say so, the position of medicin® 
in this question has been badly miscon- 
strued. Indeed, I personally have been 
amazed at the great amount of misunder- 
standing that currently prevails regarding 
the views of the medical profession, One 
might almost say that there has been a de- 
liberate, concerted campaign to tell the 
American people things that are simply not 
true, and to withhold from them important 
information that would give the public an 
accurate picture of the significance of the 
King-Anderson bill, the measure that is suP- 
ported by the current administration and 
that would provide the funds for a medi 
care program for old people through our 
social security system. 

Allow me to make one point crystal clear. 
The medical profession in this State and 
throughout the Nation is unequivocally in 
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favor of the best and most complete medical 
care for our elderly citizens. 

Please remember that the high quality of 
Medical care has resulted in the present 
Problem—tionger life and continuing medical 
care for our senior citizens, regardless of 
ability to pay. The medical profession 
stands, as it has always in the past, ready 
and willing to provide for our eged popula- 
tion, but under the American way—volun- 
tarily, without direct Federal intervention. 

I am, of course, fully aware that I am 
Speaking before a group that is dedicated to 
the principles and ideals of the Democratic 
Party. But I wish to assure you that medi- 
Cine’s stand on the King-Anderson bill is 
Ronpartisan. We are opposed to this meas- 
ure not because of the party label attached 
to it; but because of what it would mean to 
the quality of medical care in this country. 

The situation confronting me this after- 
Noon reminds me of any number of stories 
all of them ending with the scene in which 
the poor, hapless victim barely escapes with 
his life. My mind js also cluttered with the 
imege of Daniel in the lion's den—well, I 
Only hope that I succeed in taming my ad- 
Yersary; though, to be perfectly truthful, 
You all look friendly enough. 

Seriously, I know from personal experi- 
ence of the fine work done by the Federa- 
tion of Italian-American Democratic Or- 
ganizations of the State of New York, and of 
the fair and patriotic way you approach all 
Jour problems. Indeed, I have been aware 
for many years of the important role you 
Play in the life of our State, and of your 
Constant efforts to promote the great aims 
Of this great country. Furthermore, your 
Very invitation to me to appear and express 
the views of organized medicine on a highly 
Controversial question is the best evidence 
of your generous and objective approach; 
and I, for one, have the greatest admiration 
for the federation. 

To get to the matter before us: 

Many of those who support the King- 
Anderson bill would make it appear that 
they are the only ones who favor medical 
Care for the aged. If you oppose this legis- 
lation, they say, you are not only a re- 
actionary of the rankest sort but are ac- 
tually opposed to helping old people who 
Reed but cannot pay for medical care, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Medicine is as concermed as ever with the 
Medical care received by the American peo- 
ple. If we oppose the King-Anderson bill, 
it is not because we do not want to help the 
elderly, but because we feel that this measure 
Tepresents a fraud and hoax on the Nation. 

Let me spell this out a little more clearly. 

If the King-Anderson bill were adopted, 
it would provide the following: 

1, Old people would be entitled to hos- 
Pitalization for a maximum of 90 days a 
Year for each illness. 

2. They would be entitled to 180 days a 
Year in a nursing home. 

3. They would be entitled to hospital out- 
Patient diagnostic services. 

4. They would be entitled to home health 
33 with a maximum of 240 visits a 


This may seem like an excellent proposi- 
tion to some of you, but I wish to assure 
You it isn't. 

First of all, if you were unlucky enough to 
Tequire hospitalization, you would have to 
Pay $10 a day for the first 9 days you were 

the hospital, with a minimum payment 
Of 820. 

Second, if you needed hospital out-patient 
diagnostic services, you would be required 
to pay a minimum of $20 for each diagnostic 
Study before the Government began making 
its payments for the services rendered. 

Third, 180 days a year in a nursing home 
Seems very generous, but look at the con- 
Sequences of such a provision. Under the 

g-Anderson bill, you would be unable 
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to enter a nursing home directly. Instead 
you must first be admitted to a regular 
hospital. What this would mean is there 
would be a tremendous overuse of hospital 
facilities, thus causing the already high costs 
of this program to skyrocket even higher 
and, in addition, creating fantastic medical 
care problems. 

Fourth, this bill—which some of its sup- 
porters seem to think is the answer to all 
our ills—would apply only to those people 
covered by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act— 
and that would leave out a good 3 million 
persons who are 65 or over. 

Fifth, you would not be getting any of 
this free—not by a long shot. Under the 
provisions of this bill, every employee and 
employer would be required to pay an extra 
14 of 1 percent on their social-security tax, 
and the self-employed would have to pay an 
extra 36 of 1 percent. The taxable earnings 
base would be increased from §4,800 to 
$5,000—if not more. 

I say “if not more” because Secretary 
Ribicoff testified last summer that the base 
would probably have to be increased to 
$5,200 to cover the cost of the program, 
thereby cutting even more sharply into 
take-home pay. 

Sixth, the program would cost a minimum 
of $144 billion a year, and if the testimony 
of Secretary Ribicoff and other administra- 
tion leaders is any indication, this would 
eventually soar to even more inconceivable 
heights—wrecking the entire social security 
system as well as ruining the finest medical 
care setup ever seen on earth. 

Medicine also opposes the King-Anderson 
bill because of what it would do to the 
quality of medical care in this great country. 

For one thing, the measure contains cer- 
tain phrases and clauses that would ulti- 
mately bring compulsion, regulation and 
control into our medical care structure, dis- 
placing the freedom and personal] relation- 
ship that have made American medicine 
what it is today. 

The King-Anderson bill places the em- 
phasis on financial matters rather than on 
the quality of the medical services that 
should be rendered to elderly patients. 

It would cause overuse of hospitals and 
nursing home facilities—and that would do 
no one any good, least of all those old peo- 
ple who really needed to get into a hospital 
or nursing home but could not because of 
overcrowded conditions. 

The supporters of the King-Anderson bill 
say that it is needed because, among other 
things, most old peoplé today are in poor 
health and poor financial condition. Now 
I do not know where these gentlemen ob- 
tained their statistics, but authoritative sur- 
veys in the last few years have shown: (a) 
that the great majority of elderly people are 
in no worse health than the rest of the pop- 
ulation, and (b) they are fully capable of 
taking care of their own financial needs. 

If I may quote from the testimony pre- 
sented last summer before the House Ways 
and Means Committee by the Reverend Stan- 
ley Parry, C.S.C., chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of tht University 
of Notre Dame: 

“The statistic that three-fifths of all those 
over 65 receive less than $1,000 cash income 
per year is.indeed an amazing one. It would 
seem from it that the aged in America are a 
poverty-stricken group. On the face of it, 
this is a misleading statistic. I do not say 
it is a false one, but obviously the aged as 
a group are not in the sorry fiancial condi- 
tion this statistic suggests. There are not 
9 million impoverished aged in America. 
There are only 2.5 million of them on the 
public assistance rolls in America. Moreover 
we learn from the report of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
that the median (that is average) total in- 
come of retired social security beneficiaries 
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is $183 per month. We learn also that the 
average retired couple has a median net 
worth of 89.620, that 75 percent of OASDI 
(old-age, survivors, and disability insurance) 
beneficiaries own their own homes and 87 
percent of these homes are mortgage free. 

“Remember, there are only 15.6 million 
aged in America, Of these, 1.5 million re- 
ceive pensions from corporations, 10.8 mil- 
lion receive some form of Government com- 
pensation, 1 million receive privately pur- 
chased annuities, 3.7 million are recipients 
of currently earned income. If we sub- 
tract the 2.5 million receiving welfare, and 
consider the overlap indicated in the figures 
above, signifying that many receive income 
from more than one source, it is difficult to 
perceive the shape of poverty here. To draw 
the picture in dollar terms, the aggregate in- 
come of persons over 65 Is between $25 and 
$30 billion a year. Of this, $6.7 billion de- 
rives from OASDI assistance, $1.7 billion 
from employment, $7 billion from interest, 
dividends, rent, and so forth. Far from 
showing the existence of permanent causes 
of indigence in the aged, the statistics sug- 
gest a hopeful withering of the causes of the 
indigence that does exist.” 

Medicine also opposes this legislation be- 
cause of what it portends for the future. 
Don't you good people realize that once the 
Federal Government begins something, it 
not only never relinquishes it, but expands 
It, enlarges it, magnifies it? In the case of 
medical care for the aged, lf the King-An- 
derson bill were ever enacted into law, it 
would quickly be expanded from a limited 
program for the elderly to a national com- 
pulsory health plan for the entire popula- 
tion. Do we want this? Do we need this? 

I quoted before from the testimony of 
Father Parry, of Notre Dame. With your 
permission, I shall now offer another quote 
from this learned authority's acute and per- 
ceptive presentation before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Referring to the fact 
that, under the King-Anderson bill, every- 
one over 65 would be entitled to medical care 
benefits whether he could afford to pay for 
them himself or not, Father Parry declared: 

“Under this bill, to put it at the most 1l- 
luminating marginal case, a married adult 
earning $4,500 a year would have to contrib- 
ute to the expense of a 9-day hospital so- 
journ followed by lengthy nursing home care 
even in the case of an elderly widower liv- 
ing in a $15,000 house and having $25,000 
in the bank.” (Unquote.) 

What do we physicians offer as an alterna- 
tive to the King-Anderson bili? I do not 
know how many of you are aware of it, but 
Congress passed, and the President signed, a 
law back in 1960 which, if it is allowed to 
develop normally, will not only provide more 
and better medical care for those old people 


who really need help in meeting their medi- 


cal and hospital expenses, but will do so 
without wrecking our economy or American 
medicine, 

This law is called the Kerr-Mills Medical 
Assistance to the Aged Act, and here’s what 
it does. 

1. It makes health care available to every- 
one over 65 who cannot afford such care— 
and this is regardless of whether the person 
is covered by social security or not. 

2. It provides grants to the States on the 
basis of per capita income and the services 
which each State choose to provide. 

3. It supplements rather than supplants 
voluntary health insurance programs, 


_which—as you Know—are covering an even 


greater number of people in the 65 and over 
category. 

4. This Is a really important argument: 
It allows the States to provide for medical 
care rendered by physicians as well as serv- 
ices rendered by hospitals and nursing 
homes. So, if an old person is ill, he doesn’t 
have to go to a hospital to be taken care of. 
Instead, he can visit his family physician. 
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Isn't this a much more flexible and 
realistic program than the King- Anderson 
bill? 

In New York State, as many of you doubt- 
less know, the legislature last year passed 
the Metcalf-McCloskey law to implement the 
Kerr-Mills Act. This legislation (despite 
the opposition and sabotage of many of our 
elected officials in our State and local gov- 
ernment) has shown what can be done with 
a law that is adaptable to the particular 
needs of each State. 

The Metcalf-McCloskey Act, of course, is 
not a perfect piece of legislation but, as a 
result of the hearings held some months ago 
by the Metcalf committee, it will be amended 
in the current session of the State legisla- 
ture—thus meeting even more effectively 
the needs of our old people. 

I should like to close with some remarks 
about socialized medicine as it is working 
out in Great Britain, If you will recall, 
when the English National Health Service 
Plan was first introduced, it was viewed as a 
kind of medical utopia, and anyone who cri- 
ticized if was considered a horrible and 
heartless wretch who would not only take 
candy from children but deprive an entire 
nation of needed medical care. 

Well, time has shown that the British 
system has even more kinks in it than many 
of us suspected, and it is now being criti- 
cized increasingly by some of the best minds 
in the British Isles. 

For example, Prof. D. 5. Lee, a prominent 
English economist, recently made these in- 
teresting points: he said that medical care 
in his country is now dominated by political 
considerations and that the only way to 
restore the high standards that once pre- 
vailed was to eliminate the national health 
service completely. He urged his country- 
men to return to the practice of allowing 
tax concessions to those who could provide 
for themselves and of offering direct as- 
sistance to the few who could not—the very 
principle that underlies the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Professor Lee added, and I quote: “To 
those in England who object that the clock 
is being put back, we must reply that it is 
desirable to put the clock back if it is telling 
the wrong time.” 

Isn't this a description of what would 
happen in America if the King-Anderson 
bill were passed? And isn't it true that 
the Kerr-Mills Act would solve whatever 
medical care problems confront our old 
people? 

We here in the United States still have 
a chance to Insure that the clock will tell the 
right time—at the right time—and that time 
Is now. 


MEDICAL Care AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Joseph B. O'Connor) 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your organization on the administra- 
tion's proposals for health insurance for the 
aged under the social security program. 

As of today there are approximately 16 
million Americans over 65 years of age, many 
of whom are plagued anew by fear. With 
lifespan lengthened, with medical science 
breaking into undreamed realms of discovery, 
the Nation's aged now face another aspect 
of insecurity—how to meet the mounting 
costs of medical care. 

Let me set forth the administration's posi- 
tion clearly: 

1. The high costs of medical care for the 
aged are going to be paid for in this country. 
The issue is not whether to pay these costs. 
The only issue is how to pay them. 

2. The alternatives to health insurance 
that have been suggested are not adequate, 
not fair to the elderly who need the care 
and not fair to the public who pays for it. 

Private insurance plus public welfare can- 
not do the complete job. If the medical 
assistance for the aged program, enacted by 
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Congress in 1960, is expanded to cover a 
major share of the costs, the drain on State 
treasuries will be fantastic. If the issue is 
left to collective bargaining, the pressures 
on employers to absorb the total cost will be 
overwhelming. If hospitals haye to collect 
from those who can pay the costs for those 
who cannot, the burden on middle-income 
hospital patients will be unconscionable. 

3. The facts will show that paying for 
hospital costs under the social security sys- 
tem is the conservative answer, the practical 
answer, and the fair answer. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION 


In his special message to the Congress on 
health and hospital care, the President de- 
scribed the need of the aged for insurance 
against health care costs. You may recall 
that he said: Those among us who are over 
65—16 million today in the United States— 
go to the hospital more often and stay longer 
than their younger neighbors. Their phys- 
ical activity is limited by six times as much 
disability as the rest of the population. 
Their annual medical bill is twice that of per- 
sons under 65—but their annual income is 
only half as high.” 

The President went on to say: "26 years 
ago this Nation adopted the principle that 
every member of the labor force and his 
family should be insured against the haunt- 
ing fear of loss of income caused by retire- 
ment, death, or unemployment. To that 
we have added insurance against the eco- 
nomic loss caused by disability. But there 
remains a significant gap that denies to all 
but those with the highest incomes a full 
measure of security—the high cost of ill 
health in old age.” 

A few facts that show the general situa- 
tion of the aged are: 

1. Nine out of 10 of the people who live 
to be 65 go to the hospital at least once be- 
tween age 65 and death, 

2. Among couples, in about half of the 
eases the husband and the wife will each 
have at least two hospital stays between age 
65 and death, and 

3. At least four hospital stays for half of 
the couples after age 65. 

When an aged person goes to the hospital 
he is likely to stay longer than a younger 
person because he is more likely to have se- 
rious and long-lasting disease. People over 
65 are in hospitals, on the average, over 214 
times as much as younger people. 

In recent years these problems have been 
aggravated by rising hospital costs. The 
costs have more than tripled in the last 15 
years. 

As indicated in a report of the American 
Hospital Association, the financial impact 
of repeated hospital stays becomes apparent 
when we consider that the median yearly 
income for a widow is about $1,000, and for 
an aged couple is less than $2,500. About 
one-third of the aged have no assets that can 
readily be turned into cash, and about half 
have less than $500. Much of the health 
insurance available to the aged provides very 
limited protection and that only at high 
cost to them, and less than half of the aged 
Have any hospitalization insurance at all. 
This is not surprising, since it is impossible 
for most retired people to pay currently the 


high premiums that, considering the high 


incidence of illnesses among older people, 
would be necessary to provide adequate cov- 
erage. 

THE PRESENT ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


In proposing that the Federal Government 
play a part, the administration is not sug- 
gesting anything new. The Government is 
already involved in meeting the cost of per- 
sonal medical care for the aged, as well as 
other groups, and on a large scale. The ad- 
ministration is simply proposing a more 
logical, a more equitable, a more efficient, 
and a more fiscally responsible approach to 
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medical-care problems with which the Gov- 
ernment is already involved and has been 
for quite some time. 

In 1959, total expenditures for personal 
health and medical care in this country 
amounted to $22.5 billion. Almost 22 per- 
cent of this total—about $4.9 billion—was 
paid from public funds. Federal expendi- 
tures amounted to almost $2 billion, or about 
40 percent of the total public spending for 
personal health and medical care. 

The 1960 legislation providing for in- 
creased Federal grants for direct payments to 
providers of medical care under old-age as- 
sistance and for medical assistance for the 
aged will, of course, increase public expendi- 
tures for health care. If all States were to 
put into effect medical assistance programs 
for the aged comparable with the average 
program now in effect or under study in the 
States, and if health insurance for the aged 
is not provided under social security, the an- 
nual cost, Federal and State, for this cate- 
gory alone would be more than $650 million. 
If the State programs were to provide better 
benefits in the future than the average now 
provided, the cost of medical assistance for 
the aged, in the absence of a health insur- 
ance program for the aged under social secu- 
rity, could run to as much as $1 billion & 
year or even more, with the Federal Govern- 
ment paying somewhat more than half a 
billion dollars. The Federal Government 18 
already in medical care, and on a large scale. 

THE SOCIAL INSURANCE METHOD 

Provisions for health insurance benefits 
for the aged are a necessary part of income 
protection in retirement. Without such ben- 
efits the social security program cannot ade- 
quately provide basic security for the aged. 
For most older people, old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance cash benefits are barely 
large enough to keep them housed, clothed, 
and fed, and half of the beneficiaries do not 
have any significant additional regular in- 
come, The benefits are not large enough to 
meet the costs of expensive illnesses or to 
pay large health insurance premiums dur- 
ing retirement. The only way to remove the 
threat to the financial independence of older 
people posed by the high cost of illness 18 
through providing the aged with basic health 
insurance protection in addition to their 
monthly cash benefits. And this can be as- 
sured only through the social insurance 
method. 

The method of providing paid-up health 
insurance protection for retirement has not 
been followed on any large scale in private 
insurance, nor is it likely that it will be, The 
social insurance method, then, is the only 
practical way of enabling most people to pay 
during their working years toward meeting 
the health costs they will face in old age. 

The social insurance approach, on a na- 
tional basis, makes possible provision of 
basic protection for the aged regardless of 
where they may happen to live. As you 
know, the State programs of medical assist- 
ance for the aged can, depending on State 
action be very narrow, both in eligibility, and 
in benefits, or on the other hand can provide 
virtually comprehensive medical care to A 
substantial portion of the aged. 

New York, for example, has enacted a com- 
prehensive program providing a broad rang® 
of medical services and a relatively liberal 
definition of medical indigence. Unmarried 
aged people with annual incomes of $1,800 
or less and couples with incomes totaling 
$2,600 or less are eligible. Kentucky's pro- 
gram, on the other hand, is limited to in- 
dividuals with an annual income of $1,200 of 
less and couples with annual incomes 
$1,800 or less, and it provides payments only 
for 6 days of hospital care for acute emer- 
gency and life-endangering illness. 

Variations such as these and the fact that 
most States have no program at all raise 
the very serious question of whether this 
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country can long tolerate a situation in 
which health care is available to many of its 
aged citizens in New York and Massachu- 
setts but not to people similarly situated in 
Kentucky or North Carolina. There is noth- 
ing fair or equitable in a situation of this 
sort. The problem is nationwide, and it 
should be dealt with nationally. 

The social insurance approach would pro- 
vide health insurance protection for the aged 
without limiting the patient's choice of doc- 
tor or hospital. In fact it makes possible 
greater freedom of choice than now exists, 
since the most important limitation for those 

` who have not been able to pay—the financial 
barrier—would be removed. The only limi- 
tations on the patient’s choice, for any bene- 
ficiary, would be what they are today for 
those that are able to pay; namely, that a 
hospital may be unable or unwilling to ac- 
cept a patient and that one's physician may 
not happen to have hospital privileges at 
the hospital of one's choice. Thus, con- 
trary to the argument of those who say that 
the plan would limit the patient's freedom 
of choice of doctor or hospital, it would in 
fact broaden freedom of choice for many 
and limit it for none. 

We have, then, in the social insurance ap- 
proach these advantages: It is the only way 
in which people generally can pay during 
thelr working years toward meeting their 
health costs in retirement; it is sound and 
fiscally responsible; it makes possible pro- 
vision of basic protection for the aged re- 
gardless of where they live; it preserves and 
increases freedom of choice of doctor and 
hospital; and it does all this in a way that is 
consistent with the dignity of the individual. 

THE COST OF THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL 

The cost would be met by an increase in 
the tax rate of one-fourth of 1 percent each 
for employers and employees and by three- 
eighths of 1 percent for self-employed per- 
sons, effective in 1963, together with the net 
gain to the program from an increase in the 
taxable e base from 84,800 to 85.000 
& year effective in 1962. This increase of tax 
of one-fourth of 1 percent by the employers 
and the employees on the $5,000 base would 
mean a contribution of only $12.50 a year 
for this protection or a little more than $1 
a month. 

HOW WOULD THE PRESIDENT'S PLAN WORK? 

President Kennedy proposes a fiscally re- 
sponsible method of financing hospital care 
and certain related health services for the 
aged in a way that protects the dignity of 
the individual. There are differences in the 
method of collecting the funds and in the 
population groups affected, but what the 
plan would do would be very much like what 
Blue Cross plans have been doing for many 
years: it would pay hospital bills without 
interfering with hospital operations. 

About 95 percent of today's workers will 
have this protection when they reach age 65. 
The other 5 percent of present workers would 
be largely Federal employees who are already 
protected under their own system, self- 
employed physicians, and those State and 
local government employees who are not 
brought under social security. 

THE BENEFITS PROVIDED 

The proposed legislation would provide for 
the payment, through the social security 
program, of certain health costs for people 
who are aged 65 or older and entitled to 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
or railroad retirement benefits. A person 
would have the health insurance protection 
at age 65 even though his monthly cash bene- 
fits are being withheld because of earnings 
from work. In general, the following health 
services would be paid for under the pro- 
posed program: 

1. Inpatient hospital services, including 
bed, board, drugs, and other supplies and 
Services of the kind customarily furnished 
by the hospital. 
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2. Followup skilled nursing-home services 
provided to a patient after his transfer from 
a hospital, including bed, board, nursing 
services, drugs, and other services and sup- 
plies which are customarily provided by 
skilled nursing homes, 

3. Home health services furnished by or 
through a public or nonprofit agency under 
a plan prescribed by a physician, including 
nursing care, physical, occupational, and 
speech therapy, medical supplies (other than 
drugs) and appliances for temporary use, 
and certain part-time or intermittent home- 
maker services. 

4. Outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
of the kind customarily furnished by or 
through the hospital to its outpatient for 
diagnostic study. 

There are two reasons why the proposal 
focuses on hospital services. First, the hos- 
pital is the center of modern medical care, 
and hospitalization is required in a large 
proportion of major illnesses. Second, hos- 
pital care is very expensive; people who need 
hospital services generally face a heavy finan- 
cial burden. Medical expenses for older peo- 
ple who are hospitalized are about five times 
as great as the medical bills of older people 
who are not hospitalized. 

The chief reason why certain services other 
than hospital inpatient services are covered 
is to promote economical use of the latter. 
Thus, the efforts of the health professions 
to reserve hospital beds for the care of the 
acutely ill who need the intensive care that 
only a hospital can furnish would be rein- 
forced by the proposal. The provision for 
payment of the cost of skilled nursing-home 
care after a hospital stay, for example, would 
relieve the hospitals of the problem of caring 
for patients in the post-acute stage of ill- 
ness. Pressure for hospital care of such pa- 
tients could be expected to develop if only 
hospital care were covered by the proposal. 
Similarly, because the plan would pay the 
costs of outpatient hospital diagnostic tests, 
there would be no incentive to get inpatient 
care where not required for diagnosis. In 
addition, of course, payment of the costs of 
outpatient diagnostic services would promote 
early detection of disease. Payment of the 
cost of home health services, too, would en- 
courage the use of these less expensive serv- 
ices, where medically appropriate, rather 
than those of a hospital. 

For both inpatient hospital service and 
nursing-home services, there is a limitation 
on the number of days of care that could be 
paid for in a period of illness—a maximum 
of 90 days for hospital care and a maximum 
of 180 days for skilled nursing-home. care. 
(This 2-for-1 provision is designed to pro- 
vide an Incentive to use nursing-home fa- 
cilities, where medically appropriate, rather 
than hospitals. In addition there is an over- 
all limitation of 150 units of service which 
may be paid for in a single period of illness. 
A “unit of service“ is defined as 1 day of in- 
patient hospital care or 2 days of skilled 
nursing-home e a 2-for-1 ratio. 
If someone eligible for benefits under the 


plan should go into the hospital and stay for 


70 days, for example, and then require fol- 
lowup skilled nursing-home cafe, he would 
be eligible for payment for the cost of up to 
160 days of such care. 

A period of illness is so defined in the bill 
that a new period could not begin unless 
there had been a lapse of 90 days during 
which the individual was neither an in- 
patient in a hospital nor a patient in a 
skilled nursing home. 

For home health services an annual maxi- 
mum of 240 visits is provided. Home health 
services involve periodic visits to the pa- 
tient's home by therapists, nurses, and other 
professional personnel. The limitation 
placed on the payment of the costs of home 
health services Is written in terms of visits“ 
rather than days“ so that the amount of 
home health services covered would be un- 
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affected by whether a variety of services is 
offered on the same day or different days. 
A larger amount of service is covered in this 
area than in hospital and nursing-home care 
because home health services are far lower 
in cost than are hospital and nursing-home 
services. 

The proposed health insurance program 
would not provide first-dollar coverage. 
There is no coverage of a “deductible” 
amount of $10 for each of the first 9 days 
of inpatient hospital care in a benefit period, 
and the minimum deductible amount is $20. 
Also, there is a deductible amount of 820 
for each hospital outpatient diagnostic 
study. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Overall responsibility for administration of 
the program for social security beneficiaries 
would rest with the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. State agencies would 
be used, however, to carry Out those services 
they are best equipped to perform. The bill, 
for example, authorizes the Secretary to enter 
into agreements with the States to have 
them conduct any activities that may be 
needed to determine whether a provider 
meets the conditions for participation in the 
plan. The States could also be reimbursed 
under such agreements for making avallable 
consultative services to help providers to 
meet these conditions. This help would be 
in the nature of technical advice on request 
and would make available to institutions 
desiring assistance the benefit of State and 
community professional experience. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


To summarize: Older people have low 
incomes and high health costs. We believe 
that many refrain from seeking care they 
need because they cannot pay for it or are 
unwilling to ask for help. Others, who do 
seek care, are made destitute by the cost 
of the care they get. 

With the cost of health care rising and 
the number of older persons increasing 
rapidly, the need for protection against the 
cost of health care for the aged is an urgent 
and pressing one. The only satisfactory 
way of providing the aged with adequate 
health insurance protection is through a 
system under which the cost of the health 
insurance will be paid by people during their 
working years, together with their employers. 
The social security program is the only prac- 
tical mechanism which follows this approach 
and through which in the future practically 
everyone in every State in the United States 
can secure basic protection. | 

Many more facts and figures could be 
cited. But statistics cannot measure the 
anxiety and suffering of elderly people who 
see their small savings, their homes, their 


security, about to be swept away by the 


near certainty of expensive illness. 

Behind the facts and figures are human 
beings—average Americans—facing retire- 
ment on low income, knowing that in the 
days ahead there are almost certain to be 
large hospital bills. Many can just make 
it day by day on social security supple- 
mented by minimum income from other 
sources, barely meeting the costs of rent, 
and food and shelter. What they worry 
about is what happens if they get sick? 
Will their children be able to help? Will 
they have to sell their homes, draw the 
last dollar from the bank, for the first 
time in their lives apply for relief and go 
through the humiliation of a test of need, 
ask help from friends? 

Even if medical care on a means-test 
basis were adequate and available for all 
needy, it would not be the answer. They, 
just as you and I, want protection before 
disaster strikes—not relief after they have 
lost everything. Growing older has its in- 
evitable sadness; must we add the cruelty 
of fear and insecurity? 
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A quarter of a century ago we faced a 
problem much. like the one we face now. 
We chose, as our basic solution then, a 
system of social insurance, under which the 
people, with thelr employers, would build 
their own old-age security while working 
by paying social security contributions into 
special funds from which payments would 
be made to them when they were no longer 
working. Now, after 25 years, few would 
question the wisdom of that decision. 


Why Should We Finance Our Own 
Destruction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
vote $100 million to keep the United Na: 
tions solvent, would it not be just com- 
monsense to demand that the Soviet 
Union meet its obligations? The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas Times 
Herald makes the point. 

Way Snovtp We Bau. Our U.N. WHILE Reps 
ARE FREELOADING? 

The Soviet Union is freelonding in the 
United Nations. ; 

If any argument were needed to bolster 
the position of Americans opposed to the 
plan for this country to buy $100 million 
worth of United Nations bonds, it has now 
been provided. 

Backers of the bond scheme contend the 
financial emergency arose from the U.N. 
operation in the Congo, with the Soviet 
Union and certain other nations refusing to 
pay their pro rata part. 

The truth of the matter is that the Soviet 
Union isn't even paying its part of the regu- 
lar U.N. assessment. And neither are the 
other members of the Soviet bloc. For that 
matter, some of the free world nations also 
are in arrears. 

The Soviet Union on January 31 owed 
$1,568,843 on its 1961 assessment. The 
amounts owed by B and the 
Ukraine bring the Soviet total to $2,736,432. 
And others in the Red bloc that haven't paid 
up include Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, and Rumania. 

Other nations in arrears for one reason or 
another include Nationalist China, France, 
Bolivia, and Haiti. 

No doubt the supporters of the bond plan 
in this country believe strongly in the United 
Nations as an agency for peace. No doubt 
they believe that by bailing out the United 
Nations we can set a fine example and en- 
courage greater fiscal responsibility. 

But nations, like people, don't behave that 
way. 

The Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc have sworn to “bury us.” There is con- 
siderable evidence that they believe they can 
do it through economic warfare rather than 
military operations. 

It just doesn’t make sense for us to keep 
the United Nations going financially so that 
the Soviet Union, as a dead beat with three 
votes to our one in the General Asssembly, 
can continue to wage any kind of warfare 
against us. 5 

Assuming other nations’ obligations won't 
help them develop a sense of fiscal—or any 
other—responsibility. 

Now is the time for Congress to take a 
good, hard look at this phony U.N. bond 
scheme and then say: “Thanks. But no, 
thanks.” 
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The Congress and the Nation’s Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, New York 
City, on November 2, 1961: 

THE CONGRESS AND THE NATION'S HEALTH 


It is an honor for me to have been asked 
to speak to you tonight. My great respect 
for the medical profession gives me, on such 
an occasion, a feeling of pride, and a feeling 
of humility, as well. 

What m can I, a layman, bring to 
you about the Nation's health? There is 
nothing I can say that will add to your 
knowledge of the state of the art of medi- 
cine. I am sure there are no facts in the 
realm of medical research that I can reveal 
that are not already available or known to 
you. What I can do is to give you the views 
of a Congressman whose major concern is the 
health of our citizens, and who has been 
privileged to have some responsibility in 
the tremendous growth of Government- 
supported biomedical research. 

In terms of my own experience as a law- 
maker, I have not only served with pride 
as a Congressman from the Second District 
of Rhode Island for the past 20 years, but 
for the major part of that time I have also 
had one of the most satisfying committee 
assignments that it is possible to draw in 
the House of Representatives. As chairman 
of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I have had a part, 
each year, in the deliberations that deter- 
mine the levels of the Federal medical re- 
search effort, It is my belief that the in- 
creasing amounts of money that have been 
allocated annually for these purposes have 
not only stimulated research primarily 
within the Public Health Service, but have 
quickened the pulse of medical research and 
medical education throughout the country. 

During these years, I have been able to 
see the desires and the will of the people 
reflected in the actions of Congress. The 
citizens of this country have made it known 
clearly that they want the means to better 
health, and Congress has attempted to make 
these means available. 

During these years, too, I have refiected 
often upon the responsibilities that Con- 
gress has to the people of the United States. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Britain's prime minister 
some 80 years ago, wrote, “I repeat, that all 
power is a trust; that we are accountable 
for its exercise; that from the people and for 
the people all springs, and all must exist.” 
We in the Government take this trust se- 
riously. We recognize that power is a mighty 
force; that its misuse can result in tragedy; 
that its proper use can bring the benefits 
and joys of peace, health, and prosperity. 
But, as Benjamin Disraeli said (paraphrasing, 
no doubt, Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg in 
1863), this Government, and our power, 
comes from the people, and must be totally 
for the people. To forget that this Gov- 
ernment and this Congress were created by 
the will of the people is to forfeit their trust 
in us. 

To be worthy of this trust in carrying out 
the will of the people is not always an easy 
task. Speaking from my own experience, 
and particularly that part of it concerned 
with the means to better health, we in Con- 
gress have some difficult decisions to make; 
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but I am convinced that congressional ac- 
tion in support of medical research has en- 
abled this science to make great strides in 
developing new knowledge for the benefit 
of man. 

Medical research has accomplished things 
that would astound the physician of a gen- 
eration ago. Imagine your predecessors’ re- 
action to the modern hospital, with its be- 
wildering machinery overflowing the operat- 
ing room, with its battery of indicators and 
tubes in the recovery room, with its awesome 
equipment for radiation therapy. 

Think of some of the other benefits this 
boom in research has brought: 

New vaccines, notably those for polio, pro- 
vide the means for wiping out this killing 
and crippling disease. The new measies vac- 
cine, just emerging from the trial stage, will 
save the lives and the health of many thou- 
sands of children. Open heart surgery for 
the repair of defective organs, unthought of 
a generation ago, has only begun to reach 
the height of its healing powers. New drugs 
are easing the pains of arthritis and arrest- 
ing the scourge of staphylococcal infections. 
New studies are investigating the causes of 
mental retardation and cerebral palsy. 

Expanded programs for fellowships and 
traineeships open the way for many more 
young people to enter the fields of medicine, 
nursing, and dentistry. 

Through other programs, medical schools 
are able to expand their teaching faculties 
and thelr facilities, and many more estab- 
lished and promising biomedical scientists 
are able to enter or continue their chosen 
fields of research. 

New hospitals are being erected. New cen- 
ters for research’ are being planned. 

These accomplishments are concrete. 
They reflect, at least in part, the will of the 
people as implemented by Congress. 

But this is not the happy ending of the 
story, or even more than a segment of the 
story. 

Why aren't the morbidity and mortality 
tables responding in a similarly dramatic 
fashion to these accomplishments of medi- 
cal research? Why aren't all the people get- 
ting the benefits of the new vaccines, the 
new drugs, the new hospital facilities? 

According to recent estimates released bY 
the National Health Education Committee, a 
third of the American people are 111 or handi- 
capped. A third of this great, powerful, and 
prosperous Nation—roughly 60 million people 
are suffering some form of illness or impair- 
ment. And yet there are existing avenues 
of prevention, treatment, or cure open to 
most of them. 

Here are a few facts for you: 

Two hundred and sixty thousand people 
die every year from cancer. Some 75,000 of 
them could survive if present knowledge 
about cancer were fully applied. 

At least half of the crippling from frac- 
tures, strokes, and arthritis is unnecessary- 

For more than 20 years, the technical 
power to wipe out syphilis has been at hand, 
yet 200,000 children and youth under 20 con- 
tracted a venereal disease last year and thé 
number is apparently increasing. 

Strep sore throat ranks second on the list 
of communicable diseases reported to the 
Public Health Service—tens of thousands of 
cases each year. Yet only a few lucky ones 
get the prolonged treatment that will pro- 
tect them from rheumatic fever and hear 
disease. Every year about 20,000 of the un- 
lucky, untreated ones die of rehumatic fever 
or rheumatic heart disease. 

You, as physicians, and I, as a lawmaker, 
are not living up to our responsibilities bY 
permitting such conditions to endure. 
am not so fatuous as to think that every- 
one can be cured of disability or disease, OF 
that humanity, in the next few decades, 
achieve good health for all. But some- 
thing must be done—some reasonable ap- 
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-proach must be made toward closing this 
gap between discovery and application. 

Where does the trouble lie? I do not 
think anyone can give the answer to that 
in one simple, dogmatic sentence. The an- 
swer is complex because man himself is com- 
plex. The environment in which modern 
man finds himself is becoming more intri- 
cate and more hazardous, Yet, paradoxically, 
man and his problems are products of his 
own environment and of the social and cul- 
tural structure that he has created. 

In time recently past, illnesses were gen- 
erally acute and had a specific cause. Many 
of today's illnesses are chronic or ill defined 
How many patients complain of fatigue, or 
an aching back, or migraine, or indigestion? 
And how are these ailments diagnosed? 

Some medical men have concluded that 
stress is the contributing cause of many of 
these ailments. Stress of competition on the 
job, stress of economic difficulties, general 
stress that evolves from a number of sources. 
The housewife is fatigued from the demands 
of the children, the household, and the com- 
munity. The aged are under strain because 
so few of them have a secure place in so- 
ciety. Even the young people show signs of 
the strain—the problems of freedom of the 
adolescent, of dating, of job holding have 
assumed larger proportions in recent years 
* * * the problems of entering college, of 
keeping up with studies, of finding a good 
job after graduation. Many of these prob- 
lems, you will say, have always been with 
us. I agree, they have. But have they ever 
loomed as large and as frightening as they 
do today? 

Add to these social stresses those brought 
about through scientific and technological 
change. Noise imposes stress these days— 
the roar of heavy traffic, construction ma- 
chinery, jet planes. The air we breathe in 
any large city is a menace to some degree. 
Our food is subject to contamination by in- 
secticides, pesticides, additives, preservatives. 
The water we drink is rarely free completely 
of industrial wastes and contamination. As 
for the threat—the perhaps ultimate haz- 
ard—of radiation fallout, who has been able 
to say with authority what the effects on 
man will be now, and in generations to 
come, and who can assess the psychological 
damage it has already done? 

How can any one group of medical men 
possibly solve the problems and cure the 
ills of modern man? The average general 
practitioner, a medical graduate of some 20 
years, overburdened, lacking time to keep up 
with the new drugs, the new treatments, 
methods, and diagnoses, does his best but 
is rarely able to cope with the multiplicity 
of factors that may bear on his patient's con- 
dition. 

The medical specialists, then, What do they 
contribute to the cure of man's ills? They 
contribute, I would say, many valuable pieces. 
Many of today’s medical specialists have nar- 
rowed their fields down to a very specialized 
piece of man’s anatomy. Contributions to 
knowledge and to individual cures prove 
valuable—but all too often, treatment of a 
specialized area of the anatomy fails to cure 
the whole man. 

Nineteenth century health methods don't 
fit a 20th century society. We cannot keep 


research, disease, and environment in sep- 


arate compartments. We must view man, 
his society, and his living conditions as a 
whole, and treat him accordingly. To get at 
the basis of your problem, we must call on 
other groups beyond medicine—the political 
groups, the social workers, the voluntary 
agencies—in fact, the whole society. Not 
only must these scientific disciplines and 
these social groups be brought into the 
scheme, but their lines of study and their 
activities must be adequately coordinated to 
provide directives for action and an inte- 
grated, overall view. 
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This, you might say, is the talk of a 
dreamer. It is. But it is the talk of a 
practical man, too. Early in my life I was 
a bricklayer. To build a wall you lay a brick 
at a time, but to know how high, how wide, 
and how fancy to build the wall, you have 
to be able to visualize the whole structure. 
A single analogy, but I think you see what I 
mean. 

The time is approaching, but has not yet 
come, when we can visualize and treat man 
in his entirety—as a physiological mecha- 
nism, a mind, and a unit of his environment. 

C. P. Snow, the English scientist-author, 
said, The intellectual life of the whole West- 
ern society is increasingly being split into 


“two polar groups. At one pole we have the 


literary intellectuals; at the other pole the 
scientists, and as the most representative, 
the physical scientists. Between the two a 
gulf of mutual incomprehension—sometimes, 
particularly among the young, hostility and 
dislike, but most of all lack of understand- 
ing.“ 

Lack of understanding—lack of com- 
munication. In this sense, modern society 
is indeed fragmented. And yet we have at 
our command a truly astonishing technology 
—the mechanical means for reaching all 
but a handful of the world's isolated people. 
We have techniques for disseminating the 
printed and the spoken word everywhere, 
What is lacking is the intellect. So far, we 
have not used our technological means to 
accomplish the only truly valid end—the 
betterment of mankind. 

In the development of medical care, we 
have fallen down sadly in communicating 
clear-cut patterns to follow. Studies a year 
or so ago showed that only one-sixth of the 
adults of the lowest social economic group 
susceptible to polio in New York City availed 
themselves of polio vaccine, even though this 
vaccine was offered free and was easily avall- 
able. Among our highly educated, wealthier 
citizens, there have been many instances of 
people who have delayed seeking treatment 
for a serious symptom until the time is past 
when a cure can be offered. 

We cannot shrug our shoulders and blame 
public apathy for these omissions. 

We must move beyond our old patterns 
and solutions of health problems. Let us 
look at the individual, first of all, as part 
of his environment and culture. Let us use 
the full range of sciences to bring their learn- 
ing and their techniques to bear on his prob- 
lems. Then let us develop our methods of 
communication among the scientific disci- 
plines, and between the scientists and the 
laymen. 

I was tremendously encouraged to learn, 2 
years ago, that the Stanford University Medi- 
cal Center has made a fine start in this di- 
rection. The center was relocated, you may 
recall, on the Stanford campus near Palo 
Alto. Let me quote a few words from the 
president of Stanford University: Central 
to this new Stanford program is the concept 
that the future progress of the medical sci- 
ences is inextricably linked with progress in 
the social sciences. It followed that the 
medical echool should be so located and or- 
ganized as to promote the Closest possible 
relationship between teachers, investigators 
and students in all these fields. It followed 
also that opportunities for enriching the 
general education of the medical student 
would be greater if the medical school be- 
came, physically and philosophically, an in- 
tegral part of the university.” “A univer- 
sity,” he said, “must be responsive not only 
to changes in the realm of man’s knowledge 
but also to changes in the society in which 
new and old knowledge may be applied.” 

I applaud this concept. Today's physician 
or even the physician of the future cannot 
solve all medical problems alone. The phys- 
icist, the biochemist, the virologist—all these 
and many more research workers are un- 
covering new knowledge for his use. The 
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psychologists are adding quantities of knowl- 
edge about man's motivations and behavior. 
The sociologist contributes the results of his 
studies on the effects on man of the society 
and environment. 

Coordinating and integrating knowledge in 
this manner will inevitably prove more of a 
burden than the individual physician can 
manage. But is he, necessarily, the only one 
who can control out health destiny? The 
familiar and longstanding doctor-patient 
relationship epitomized by the family physi- 
cian is a comfortable and reassuring one; 
but, in these days of specialization among 
physiclans and moves by families, how many 
of our citizens are able to maintain such a 
relationship? 

I think we can find, and we are finding, 
additional and more complete ways to solve 
some of our health problems; to find disease 
in the symptomless stage when it is still 
curable, to assure universal immunization, 
to treat chronic illness. 

I realize that I may have drawn a picture 
of man_as medical object being acted upon 
by numbers of learned men, who use quan- 
tities of knowledge and dozens of highly 
technical machines. If so, I believe it poses 
a question: Why should not man, as medical 
patient or as potential patient, have a voice 
in these health issues himself? Not only 
should the experts use highly developed 
communications systems to convey informa- 
tion to the individual, but the individual 
should be able to communicate his desires 
and ideas to the exports, as well. 

Certainly there is tremendous value in 
mingling the voices of the experts and the 
non-experts on such issues as mass screening 
clinics to find the people who need medical 
treatment but don’t know it; nursing home 
standards; organized home care programs; 
environmental health plans, and many other 
areas. Let us have a truly integrated ef- 
fort to solve our health problems. 

Please do not think that I underestimate 
the dedication and the contributions of our 
physicians. Individually, and through their 
professional. organizations, their accomplish- 
ments have been truly wonderful, in the 
best sense of that word. 

Nevertheless, I think it is time that we 
recognized that changes in the makeup of 
our society and changes in the nature of 
its health problems call for public as well 
as professional action. 

One positive and, I predict, far-reaching 
step in this direction was taken this year 
with the passage of the Community Health 
Services and Facilities Act, which authorizes . 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to make grants to public or non- 
profit private agencies or organizations for 
the development of outside-the-hospital 
health services, particularly for the chroni- 
cally ill and aged. 

The purpose of this act is to support 
studies, experiments, and demonstrations 
that will lead to new or improved community 
health services outside the hospital, with 
particular emphasis on services needed by 
these two large groups. Grants can be made 
to any State or local public agency or any 
nonprofit private agency or organization, 
such as health departments, welfare agen- 
cies, voluntary health associations, hospitals, 
or educational institutions. 

The out-of-hospital services mentioned 
include nursing care and homemaker serv- 
ices, physiotherapy, and nutritional and 
social esrvices for the sick at home; infor- 
mation and referral services, such as evalu- 
ation, placement, and counseling for the 
chronically ill and aged; and medical, dental, 
laboratory, and other services aimed toward 
prevention and early detection of disease. 
and evaluation of health status. 

The ultimate objective in this new effort 
is to devise many new, improved, and more 
economical methods of organizing and de- 
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livering out-of-hospital health services. 
Some examples of the types of projects the 
Public Health Service hopes to include are 
demonstrations of how to coordinate the 
resources of community agencies so as to 
include all elements of a comprehensive care 
program; demonstrations of ways to pro- 
vide specialized services to patients in nurs- 
ing homes and in home health programs from 
a central source; demonstrations of the 
feasibility of a community, diagnositic, de - 
tection, and preventative medicine program. 

Notice that these last points are not con- 
fined to the chronically ill and the aged. 
The Public Health Service’s description of 
the Health Services and Facilities Act car- 
ries this new plan far beyond these special 
groups in stating, “Particular emphasis will 
be given to the problem of services for the 
chronically ill or aged, but attention will be 
given also to the potential for expansion to 
the health needs of the total community.” 

This, I am confident, will be a strong and 
meaningful start in the right direction to 
permit small groups, communities, counties, 
to pick up, carry on, improve upon and refine 
the health service ideas that germinate in 
the demonstration projects. Beyond that, 
here are many opportunities for developing 
and broadening the concept of the Health 
Services and Facilities Act. In considering 
what we might refer to as comprehensive 
health services, I am confident that there are 
many ways to prevent, alleviate, or cure a 
large number of man’s ailments, but that 
one. reason this existing knowledge is not 
fully used is that the necessary methods for 
applying it are not well understood by the 
key publics who must develop and support 
these methods. This, of course, is the prob- 
lem of the lack of communication, as I 
pointed out earlier. 

We might focus our attention on two 
major weaknesses in the present community 
patterns of health and medical care. First, 
the fact that existing services and facilities 
do not reach all who need them. Second, 
inadequate services and facilities prevent 
even those who are reached from getting the 
full gamut of preventive, restorative, and 
curative services. 

There is no clear-cut definition yet of what 
kind of a comprehensive health pattern a 
modern community needs, nor is there a 
fully developed set of objectives and stand- 
ards. However, there is general agreement 
on many of the basic elements of such a 
pat tern. 

Let us look, first, at the term comprehen- 
sive.” It can convey a dual meaning: no 
person is left out; no type of care is left 
out. It evokes the vision of a community 
health pattern that assures everyone the 
health and medical care he needs, when and 
where he needs it. 

The term “services” is probably the best 
single word to describe the broad range of 
services and facilities that make up this 
ideal community health pattern. It is pref- 
erable to the word “care” both because it 
emphasizes the way care is achieved—the 
means, not the end product—and because 
the term “health care” has come to be asso- 
clated with controversial measures for 
financing care. 

While the Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act will certainly stimulate many 
States and communities to modernize some 
of their health activities, the more clearly the 
end goal can be visualized, the more con- 
structive such action is likely to be. It is 
tremendously important that the public be 
shown how the separate pieces. of the health 
programs can be fitted together to form a 
total pattern. 
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To communicate this concept to the gen- 
eral public, it would seem best to explain 
the theory it stands for in the simplest pos- 
sible terms. So, at the outset, comprehen- 
sive health services might be considered to 
include only three basic health objectives: 
(1) Prevention, or preserving, health; (2) 
secondary prevention, or slowly down dis- 
ability; (3) treatment, or speeding recovery. 

While each of these objectives can be dis- 
cussed in terms of almost any disease or 
disability, the initial discussion might be 
limited to a few which most concern the 
public and for which easily understood action 
can be taken. 

Prevention, for example, may be discussed 
in terms of such obvious examples as 
immunization, fluoridation, rheumatic fever 
and TB prophylaxis, and VD control. Sec- 
ondary prevention might stress early diag- 
nosis through periodic checkups and through 
screening programs for diabetes, glaucoma, 
and cervical cancer. Secondary prevention 
will also feature restorative services in terms 
of the best known examples: stroke and 
arthritis exercises, and cardiac diets, Treat- 
ment may be approached from the standpoint 
of providing ancillary services, such as nurs- 
ing, homemaker, therapeutic, social services, 
in homes and nursing homes, and the pro- 
gressive care concept in hospital treatment. 

The first steps in combined community 
action might include the cooperation of such 
groups, as health departments, to coordinate 
activity: Medical societies, to reach patients 
for early diagnosis and obtaining nonmedi- 
cal services for long-term patients; volun- 
tary agencies, whose own programs will be 
strengthened as the public gains a better 
understanding of the comprehensive health 
services concept; welfare agencies, for reach- 
ing low-income groups; hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other institutions offering res- 
torative and other supplementary services; 
and finally, civic groups, including service 
clubs, unions, church groups, and others, 
for additional help and cooperation—espe- 
cially in furthering health education or 
health consciousness. 

All of this effort can, of course, be supple- 
mented by television programs, films, book- 
lets, newspaper features, newsletters, and 
reminders through schools. 

Public leaders and group leaders must 
certainly be brought into the development 
of this concept and its promotion. 

Prominent among planners should be the 
Government's health authorities, and the 
Nation's leading physicians, scientists, and 
medical educators. This is an ambitious con- 
cept, and that is why I have taken this op- 
portunity to discuss it with you. 

In a group such as yours—one of the out- 
standing medical groups in this country— 
are the men of vision who can help to im- 
plement these ideas. I have touched on 
some areas of discomfort, I am sure, but just 
a stirring of unease is sometimes necessary 
to produce action and what we need now is 
action. The time is certainly upon us when 
we must take bold steps to apply the sum 
of our knowledge to the sum of our needs. 

The public has indicated its desires to 
Congress. Congress recognizes its responsi- 
bilities and has acted. A great medical cen- 
ter has shown what can be done in adapting 
its programs and courses of learning to meet 
new needs. 

Gentlemen, we have the men, the intel- 
ligence, and the technology. The 
is, do we have the wisdom and the courage 
to address ourselves to the emerging needs 
of our times. I think we do. You, leading 
physicians of this country have the ability 
to help in this move toward an application 
of our scientific knowledge to improve the 
health status of man. 


March 5 
A Grand Member of the Nez Perce 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I am pleased to 
include an article by Rowena and Gordon 
Alcorn, of Tacoma, Wash. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alcorn are enthusiastic students of our 
American Indians and have done much 
to preserye their interesting history and 
culture, particularly of those whose 
origins are in the Pacific Northwest. 

Here is an interesting account of Peace 
Pipe, now 100 years old, one of the very ` 
few, if not the last, survivors of what we 
have come to call Chief Joseph's War of 
1876. 


Butterfly Valley was hot in the June sun 
as we climbed to a small Indian cemetery 
on Thunderbird Hill above Lapwal, Idaho. 
Dry grass and pebbles made slippery footing, 
but it was surprising how seldom our old 
Nez Perce friend paused to rest. 

Albert Moore, Peace Pipe (Tuk-Tar-Mal- 
Way-Une), we have known since 1935, but 
this summer was the first time he had shown 
us where his family is buried. There in a 
row are five graves. His first wife and their 
three daughters, Lena 6, May 14, and baby 
Isabell 2 years, are here. His second wife 
whom he married in 1916 and who died in 
1959, is here too. 

A few feet up higher on the hillside is the 
grave of Albert's father, Thomas Moore (U- 
Lul-Lah), born in 1823 and died in 1920. 
Thomas was educated in the Rev. Henry 
Harmon Spalding’s mission school at old 
Lapwal on the bank of the Clearwater River. 
That missionary had done his work well, for 
on the headstone is this inscription: “Le 
God's Will Be Done.” 

We stood for a few moments beside this 
grave while Peace Pipe reflected sadly. I 
am the only one left—they are all here now 
except my mother, Im-Nah-Mah * * * she 
is buried in the mission cemetery at Spald- 
ing (Old Lapwai). 

Peace Pipe has a noble heritage. His 
mother was the niece of Chief Timothy (Ta- 
Moots-Tsoo), the devoted friend of the white 
man. Timothy was the first Christian con- 
vert of Spalding’s work with the Nez Perces. 
Im-Nah-Mah was also a first cousin to Chief 
Looking Glass, and she belonged to his 
band. 

As we walked on down the hill from the 
cemetery, Peace Pipe pointed out a stream 
winding through the tall grass. “We always 
called this Soldier Creek because in the old 
days, troops stationed at Fort Lapwal rode 
their horses to and from Lewiston through 
this ravine here on Thunder-Hill.” He made 
a sweeping gesture, “When I was a younger 
man, I used to farm these fields along the 
slopes there.” 

REMEMBERS BUFFALO 

“I was born in an Indian tepee,” Peace 
Pipe continued, “the year after the big 
snow, 1861. This was south of Clarkston 
in what is now Asotin County. There was 
a big longhouse there surrounded by many 
buffalo-skin tepees. My parents took me te 
the hunting grounds across the Rocky 
Mountains over Lolo Pass when I was about 
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five years old. * * * I can remember seeing 
Millions of buffaloes roaming on the plains 
of Montana. * * * We camped for several 
Seasons in the Bitterroot country where the 
Musselshell and the Missouri rivers join.” 

The Nez Perces were superb horsemen. 
They traveled long distances on their spotted 
Ponies between the Montana plains and their 
homeland in Washington, Idaho and Oregon. 
The braves hunted and fished while their 
Women gathered edible roots for winter 
food. In June, from the expansive Weippe 
Prairies high above Kamlah, Idaho, kous 
Toots (member of the carrot family), were 
Collected, scraped and dried. They were 
eaten whole or chopped into a coarse meal. 
In late August and early September, camas 
bulbs were harvested. They were baked in 
Pits for several days until they were a dark 
brown. This set the sugar and made them 
More palatable. So rich and nutritious is 
this food that two kous and two camas roots 
Will sustain an adult for an entire day. 

For the one and only time, the nontreaty 
bands of the Nez Perce Nation, after extreme 
provocation by renegade white men, clashed 
With U.S. Army forces in a 4-month running 
Campaign. The first battle took place at 
Whitebird Canyon on June 17, 1877. 

The Indians won that battle, but knowing 
that General Howard would attack again, the 
Nez Perces under the leadership of Chieftains 
Joseph (Too-Hool-Hool-Zote), and White 
Bird, moved back into the country beyond 

where they encamped in a broad 
Meadow across the south fork of the Clear- 
Water River, opposite the present site of the 
Village of Stites, Idaho. 

Downstream a few miles, at the junction 
ot the south and middle forks of the Clear- 
Water at Kooskia, was the permanent camp- 
Village of the Chief Looking Glass band. A 
Surprise attack by Howard's forces from the 

sent the remnants of this band to join 
W Nez Perces farther up the south 

For 2 days, on July 11 and 12, 1877, a 
heated battle was fought between the red- 
men and the soldiers along the high prom- 
antory since known as Battle Ridge. Out- 


Moccasin Tops, Shore Crossing, Bird 
Alighting and Swan Necklace. 

Peace Pipe, who was 16 years old at the 

time, recalls that battle vividly, because 


men must leave the area, so they packed 
their belongings and departed for Kamiah. 


WOMAN LEFT BEHIND 


Yellow Wolf, fighting a delaying action, 
Was the last warrior to leave Battle Ridge. 
his horse was fording the Clearwater, he 
Noticed that the camp was deserted, but he 
heard a woman crying. There he found 
Springtime, Chief Joseph's wife, endeavoring 
t her horse which was terrified by 
those cannon shots from across the river. 
She had been unable to mount the rearing 
animal with her cradleboard containing her 
month-old infant, born just before the Bat- 
le of Whitebird Canyon. 
Yellow Wolf held her mount while Spring- 
swung up on its back; then he handed 
the tekash (cradleboard) to her. When she 
ad adjusted it firmly in place, she and 
Yellow Wolf raced through the canyon to 
in the other tribesmen. Chief Joseph, 
Unaware that Springtime was not with the 
Test of the women, was grateful to his cousin, 
Yellow Wolf, for assisting her. 
The next day, on July 13, Howard struck 
, in the Battle of Kamiah Crossing. 
After this encounter, a hurried council was 
held by the Nez Perces. Chief Joseph wanted 
head down into the wild and rugged ter- 
of the Salmon River country (River of 
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No Return). There, he argued, the Nez 
Perces could hold out for a long time against 
the soldiers. Chief Looking Glass and the 
other chieftams were for fleeing over Lolo 
Pass to seek sanctuary in Canada. 

Joseph was outvoted, so preparations for 
the long trek over the Rockies began at once, 

PEACE PIPE REMAINED 


Peace Pipe wanted to go with them, but 
Im-Nah-Mah, his mother, persuaded him to 
remain behind at Kamiah with her. “Our 
people,” she said, will never reach that 
country of the Red Shirts (Canadians). 
There will be too many soldier-coats on the 
road.” Peace Pipe was said to see his young 
friend, Shining Light, depart with the others. 

Just before they left, Chief Red Heart, 
with his band came into the camp. They 
were returning from a buffalo hunt in Mon- 
tana, and not in accord with the other tribes- 
men, they decided to stay at Kamiah. -~ 

Cyclone Coming (Hatya-Takonnin), an 
old medicine man, begged his son, Speaking 
Thunder, not to go. The aged Nez Perce 
raised his hand in warning “Death awaits 
you on that trail. * * è It is dark with 
blood * * +, 

“All going will die or see bondage 
soldiers too many.” 

Speaking Thunder left on the retreat, 
but he never again saw his father, for he 
went into captivity when Chief Joseph sur- 
rendered at Bear Paw. He died at the “Hot 
Place” (Eeikish Pah) (Missouri River). 

After the war had ended, Im-Nah-Mah en- 
couraged her son to get a good education, 
so in 1881, when he was 20 years old, Peace 
Pipe enrolled at Pacific University, at Forest 
Grove, Oreg. When he left Lapwal on horse- 
back, he had his bedroll, a supply of dried 
buffalo meat, and sacks of kous and camas 
roots. More important, he had 19 silver dol- 
lars that Im-Nah-Mah had saved for him. 

FRIEND OF MEANY 


Around 1900, Peace Pipe met the late Dr. 
Edmond S. Meany, professor of history at the 
University of Washington. He was a guest 
many times at the Meany home in Seattle. 
Peace Pipe served as interpreted for Dr. 
Meany when he visted Chief Joseph, who had 
been banished to live at Nespelum after the 
war of 1877, Meany and Joseph became very 
good friends. x 

Only once was Joseph allowed to visit his 
birthplace, the lovely Wallowa Valley which 
the Nez Perces called the “Land of Wind- 
ing Waters.” (Max Wilson, an attorney who 
has lived at Joseph, Oreg., most of his life, 
told us that he remembers seeing Chief 
Joseph for the 2 days he was there in late 
August 1899.) 

After finishing his education at Forest 
Grove, Peace Pipe attended a Bible school 
in Los Angeles, and also took part in sev- 
eral films between the years 1915 and 1920. 
When he returned to Lapwai, he served as 
& Presbyterian minister for a while. 

Last Sunday, Peace Pipe celebrated his 
100th birthday. This makes him the old- 
est member of the Nez Perce Nation. Shining 
Light (Way-Yah-Tah-Nah Tolah-Kah) was 
just 1 day older than Peace Pipe, When 
Chief Joseph surrendered at Bear Paw, Shin- 
ing Light escaped on his fast pony and raced 
for the Canadian border, 50 miles away. 
There he stayed in the camp of Chief Sit- 
ting Bull, the Sioux. Later he returned to 
live in Idaho and married Tema Peo, daugh- 
ter of a Umatilla chief. He was known as 
Johnson Hoyt in later years. He died on 
June 10, this year and was buried on the 
north fork of the Clearwater at Ahsahka in 
the little cemetery by the Presbyterian 
church of which he was a member for many 
years. 

OLD DAYS RECALLED 

Peace Pipe and Shining Light always en- 
joyed talking about those exciting days long 
ago when the Nez Perce were rich and power- 
ful. They knew many chieftains; Joseph, 
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and his handsome brother, Ollokot, Yellow 
Bull, Looking Glass, Timothy, and Lawyer. 
They remembered also those mighty buffalo 
hunters and brave warriors, Rainbow, and 
Five Wounds who were slain at Big Hole on 
August 9, 1877. 

Today, at 100 years of age, Peace Pipe is 
spry and alert and possesses a lively sense 
of humor. He still takes Indian sweat baths, 
which he calls “the sweating,” at regular 
intervals. He is an avid baseball fan and 
rarely misses the games at Lewiston. He 
played on that city's team during the 1880's. 

Many startling changes have taken place 
in the Northwest during this Nez Perce 
tribesman’s century-long life span. His 
uncle, Ta-Moots-Tsoo (Chief Timothy), saw 
Lewis and Clark in 1805 when they stopped 
by his Alpowa village located a few miles 
down the Snake River from Clarkston, Wash. 
Timothy lived until about 1891 so Peace Pipe 
remembers his kinsman very well. 

Last summer, the city of Lewiston, Idaho, 
held its centennial celebration. Resplendent 
in his full tribal Peace Pipe rode in 
the big parade held on the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the city, the year he was 
born, 


Again the State Department Policy Makes 
Us Wonder Just Whose Side Some of 
These People Are Supporting 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
any leftwing world leader or head of a 
Communist-oriented nation wants to 
visit the United States to insult and 
upbraid us, there is no difficulty in hay- 


‘ing his visit approved by the Depart- 


ment of State. How different when the 
one lone friend of freedom in Africa is 
invited by Americans to visit this land 
which symbolizes the freedom in which 
he believes. The State Department 
throws up its hands in horror and refuses 
to allow Moise Tshombe to set foot inside 
our shores. I wonder, sometimes, who 
the real po in the State 
Department are and which side are they 
supporting. I should think Congress 
and the American people would want to 
know. I believe it is time that the 
administration is called to account for 
the strange actions coming out of the 
State Department. Certainly a full, 
complete, and open investigation of the 
State Department and its personnel is 
warranted to explain the failure in Cuba, 
in Laos, in other parts of Asia, and to 
ascertain the real reason they do not 
want Tshombe to give his side of the 
story. In this connection I would like 
to include as a part of these remarks the 
following editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News: 
TSHOMBE EXCLUDED 

The State Department frequently has used 
any means at its disposal to prevent ex- 
posure of its policies and actions to public 
scrutiny and possible criticism. But seldom 
has it been so blatant in its efforts to sup- 
press the truth as it has been in the case 


of its role in the 
Denial of a visa to Ka President Moise 


_Tshombe by the State Department is only 
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the latest in a long series of acts of censor- 
ship, The stanch anti-Communist leader of 
Katanga has been invited to appear at a Mad- 
ison Square Garden rally of Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom—a nationwide organiza- 
tion of conservative students and young 
adults—on March 7. 

He was also due to appear on the coast-to- 
coast “Meet the Press” television program, to 
speak at a National Press Club luncheon, to 
meet with a group of Congressmen’ and to 
make talks at the University of Virginia, the 
Overseas Press Club in New York City, the 
Boston Law College Forum, and the World 
Affairs Council in Los Angeles. He had been 
scheduled to appear in Dallas, but the pro- 
gram was canceled. 

The American people will be denied the 
opportunity to hear Mr. Tshombe state his 
own case. State's first excuse for denying the 
visa—obviously a phony one—was that 
Tshombe’s application was “incomplete.” 
Under pressure it admitted that the real 
reason was that current negotiations in the 
Congo are too important and touchy to al- 
low Tshombe to leave the country. This ex- 
cuse is equally phony. 

If negotiations are so crucial, why was 
Cyrille Adoula, the Central Government’s 
premier, permitted to come to the United 
States a few weeks ago to speak at the United 
Nations and plead his side of the story 
(which also happens to be the State Depart- 
ment’s side of the story) in Washington? 
And how is it that he is now able to visit 
Moscow, if it is so important that Congolese 
leaders stay at home? 

The State Department, of course, has a 
vivid memory of the bitter opposition ex- 
pressed by the American people to its active 
support of the U.N.’s war on Katanga late last 


year. 

State is still pursuing that policy—or an 
extension of it—by playing the dangerous 
game of giving unqualified support to the 
neutralist central government of Cyrille 
Adoula. And it doesn’t dare risk another 
outburst of public indignation—particularly 
when Congress is about to take up the U.N. 
bond issue, which is an outgrowth of its 
Congo operation. 

We hear a lot from Washington these days 
to the effects that if only the American 
people can get the facts, they will make a 
wise decision. Why, then, is the State De- 
partment suppressing half of the story? 

If its policy in the Congo is as good as 
officials tell us it is, why is State creating the 
impression that it is vulnerable? Denial of 
the right of Tshombe to state his case makes 
that impression inevitable. 

Vulnerability of State’s policies in the 
Congo should be obvious. It is backing the 
regime of one of pro-Communist Patrice 
Lumumba's heirs, a man who has said that 
he will pursue Lumumba's policies and who 
only a few weeks ago said, at the U.N. that 
Lumumba was still his country’s and his 
own greatest hero. 

This man, Adoula, is also surrounded by 
three of Lumumba’s closest Communist 
collaborators—Christohpe Gbenye, Remy 
Mwamba, and Victor Lundula—who run the 
central government's armed forces, its police 
forces and its ministry of justice. 

State's policy is still to make a whipping 
boy out of Tshombe and to oppose his gov- 
ernment of Katanga, which has just ratified 
the Kitona agreement for reuniting the 
Congo. The only stipulations which the Ka- 
tanga assembly placed on the agreement 
were: (1) that the central government take 
a strong stand against communism, (2) that 
it immediately end military ‘ations 
against Katanga, and (3) that it renounce 
use of international force (U.N.) to settle 
internal problems. 

If Adoula’s government can't accept these 
limitations, then our State Department had 
better change its own policy—and pronto. 
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Communists in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the October 1961 issue of Christian Cru- 
sade—this publication is printed in 
Tulsa, Okla—there appears an article 
by Matt Cvetic entitled “Communists in 
Agriculture.” Mr. Cvetic, a former 
counterspy for the Federal Bureau of 


‘Investigation and an expert on the tech- 


niques and activities of the communist 
conspiracy in this country, knows what 
he is talking about. I think his article 
should be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and under unani- 
mous consent, I include it herewith: 
COMMUNISTS IN AGRICULTURE 
(By Matt Cvetic) 

Many letters come into my office asking 
whether the Communists have infiltrated 
our farming areas. Others raise questions 
such as: What interest could the Reds have 
in the Farm Belt? 

The Reds are vitally interested in our Farm 
Belt strictly from a Communist military 
standpoint. Long ago Napoleon said: “An 
army travels on its stomach”. As the bread- 
basket of the Nation, our Midwest is an ideal 
area for Communist subversion, and the 
Kremlin knows this only too well. They are 
as interested in securing a foothold in the 
farm belt as they are in gaining control of 
unions, church groups, or other sections of 
American Society which are vital to their 
plot to overthrow our Government, 

For the purpose of infiltrating farming 
areas, the Communists have operating in the 
United States, an agricultural commission of 
the Communist Party. The purpose of this 
Red farm commission is to function within 
the agriculture areas in our Nation, infiltrate 
the farmers’ organizations, seek positions of 
trust in these groups and then influence 
them along Communist lines. 

Unfortunately the average American does 
not seem to grasp the Red threat in his 
midst because he does not know how the 
cunning Communists operate. He expects 
the Reds to swarm into the farm regions— 
like a plague of locusts. However, secret Red 
agents do not operate this way, either in 
the farm belt, industry, church groups, edu- 
cation, or any other field. The Red agent, 
like the confidence man, moves in furtively, 
wheedles his way into the confidence of the 
community, joins groups and organizations, 
then works to secure a controlling post. One 
Red agent in a stratgeic position is worth 
a thousand rank and file members, 

To give an illustration of Communist op- 
eration in the Farm Belt, and within the 
framework of farm groups in our country, 
let me go back to the late forties when I 
posed as a Communist for the FBI. 

During those years I attended many Red 
strategy meetings at which plans for gain- 
ing control of farming organizations were 
discussed. Occasionally I secured the meet- 
ing places in Chicago, Pittsburgh end other 
cities. 

On the day of the meeting, Communists 
from the Farm Belt furtively slipped into 
town, usually registered in a hotel under a 
fictitious name, or stayed at the home of a 
trusted Red. 

These sessions were held over a 2- or 
3-day period, and were called for the 
purpose of giving the new Kremlin direc- 
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tives to the Communists present. At these 
Red gatherings there would be as many a5 
40 or 50 present. (Today for party security 
reasons they gather in much smaller groups.) 

Upon receiving his new party orders, each 
Communist present gave his o progress 
report. This report consisted of describing 
in detail the success which the particular 
Communist enjoyed in his “area of opera- z 
tion.” At the close of these furtive meetings 
each Red agent would return to his base of 
operation—there to carry out the new orders 
which he received. Needless to say, when a 
Communist projects the party’s line into 
his or her farm organization, he makes it 
appear as a new idea coming from his own 
little progressive brain. 

Just how can one fight communism, 
whether it is in the Farm Belt, union, 
church group or elsewhere? Spotting a 
Communist by an average layman is rather 
difficult. Remember, the Red is a trained 
conspirator, well versed in the skills of the 
confidence man. He is hardly going to tele- 
graph his Communist membership to you. 
More than likely, if accused, he will ve- 
hemently deny it—unless he or she is called 
before a congressional or judicial body un- 
der oath, in which case, he will shout to 
high heaven about his civil rights and finally 
end up hiding behind the fifth amendment. 
Will he reveal his party membership? Never- 
Like the average confidence man, this would 
cook his Red goose. 

Fighting communism by trying to prove 
party membership is practically impossible 
for the average citizen. This is a job for 
trained police intelligence. However, there 
is a way in which every American can fight 
communism, and at the same time meet the 
challenge of their sympathizers and dupes. 
This is: Fight them on principles and 
issues. 

If one studies literature on Communist 
techniques, he will soon learn the Commu- 
nist and his fellow traveler religiously fol- 
low what is known as the party line. Once 
acquainted with this Red method one will 
soon learn to watch for it at meetings and 
other gatherings. Every Red is compelled 
by party discipline to further the party line 
whether he is in a union, farm group, edu- 
cational institution, church group, or wher- 
ever he is active. 

Here is part of the Kremlin’s party line 
as of today: 

1. Support for Castro and his Communist 
government, 

2. Recognition for Red China and Outer- 
Mongolia. 

3. Admission of Red China and Outer- 
Mongolia to the United Nations. 

4. Abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and other Govern- 
ment bodies concerned with our security. 

5. Smear and slander of anyone who op- 
pores communism. 

6. Seeking U.S. disarmament and the sus- 
pension of atomic tests unilaterally, thus 
rendering us easy prey for the Soviet Union. 

7. Inducing the people of the United 
States to subordinate their will to the de- 
cisions of the United Nations. 

However, the fact that someone may be 
advocating one or more of these objectives 
does not make him or her a Communist, but 
if someone is consistently following a set pat- 
tern of pro-Kremlin projectives, you have a 
right to be suspicious. 

In order to acquaint yourself with com- 
munism and its subversive techniques, read 
the many excellent books written by Amer!- 
ca's top authorities on the subject. Listen 
to raido programs which are specifically 
aimed at informing you on the Red menace- 
Start a study group in your school, church or 
civic group. 

Once informed, you will be in a better posi- 
tion to challenge those who, by design oF 
through ignorance, are working to promote 
the Red revolution in our Republic. 
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Capital Budget—Needed Reform for 
Planning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
long-time proponent of the adoption by 
the Federal Government of the capital 
budget concept, and as the sponsor of 
H.R. 1968, which would achieve this goal, 
T am pleased to call the attention of my 
Colleagues to the following article which 
appears in the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Federationist: 

CAPITAL BUDGET—NEEDED REFORM FOR 
PLANNING 


The annual Federal budget is the single 


Most important fiscal document in America. 
Its all-pervading influence is felt by every 
Citizen, by the Nation's economy and by 
the free world. 

Each year the Federal budget, as sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President, re- 

the projected outlay and income of the 
largest employer of labor; the largest cus- 
tomer of private business; the biggest real 
estate holder; the largest single lend- 
{ng agency; the operator of the largest elec- 
tric utility system; the administrator of the 
largest scientific research establishment. 

This is not to mention the immensely ex- 
Pensive national security programs, includ- 
ing foreign aid and national defense, past, 
Present, and future. 

An estimated amount in excess of $83 bil- 

dollars will be spent by the Federal 
Government in fiscal 1962, representing 
about 16 percent of the entire forecast gross 
National product for the Nation in 1961. 
Money for sustaining such outlays is ob- 
tained through collection of taxes, receipts 
to the United States and borrowing. 

There has grown up an unnecessarily nar- 
Tow limit of understanding by most citizens 
Of the role that is played or can be played 
by the Federal budget. Far too many Amer- 

regard it as the yearly mad news re- 
lated to Federal spending and taxes. In 
Practice, it serves principally as a document 
Prepared for use by the Congress. It has 
Rot been modernized to play the kind of 
broad and constructive role that a national 
budget is capable of playing. 

Fallure to use the potential of a modern 
National budget strengthens the position of 
Individuals and groups which oppose Federal 
Spending for economic growth and stability 
and who have been, in the main, successful 
tor more than a decade in stopping or water- 
ing down vitally needed programs in the 
Public sector. Their most effective rallying 
Cries are those of “fiscal irresponsibility,” 
deficit spending, “unbalanced budget” or 

chushing national debt.” 

A basic need in the Government of the 
United States is a comprehensive financial 
Policy. This cannot be achieved without a 
Proper system of fiscal reporting and plan- 

. The best uses of such a system lie 
Within a comprehensive set of budgeting 
data and clearly set forth accounting sys- 
tem based on the best relevant business 
Principles. 

A proper Federal budget is one which can 

used effectively to aid in establishment of 
Wise monetary and tax policies and in the 
Process of social and economic planning 
that establishes targets of national growth 
and programs calculated to strike them. 

Unfortunately, the Federal budget, as it 
As now constituted, does not provide an ade- 
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quate tool for these purposes. As a matter 
of fact, it is of far more value to the forces 
of the status quo than to advocates of an 
active and necessary role by Government. 


THE PRESENT FEDERAL BUDGET 


As submitted annually to the Congress by 
the President, the Federal budget is a single 
system comprising all Federal] transactions 
except those involving trust funds such as 
old age and survivors’ insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and railroad retirement. 
In a technical sense, it serves principally as 
an expenditure forecast, although it does 
not specify how much of the needed reve- 
nues will be raised and in what manner. 

The budget document has been prepared 
by the Bureau of the Budget along general 
guidelines established by the policies of the 
President. This means that annual requests 
for funds from Federal departments and 
agencies have been reviewed and cut down by 
the Bureau of the Budget and then approved 
with or without revisions by the President, 
prior to submittal of his budget message. 
There are two main aspects of the annual 
Federal budget. 

THE PROGRAM BUDGET 


What can be called the program budget is 
a summary ledger sheet of receipts and ex- 
penditures, actual and estimated. In the 
cash budget are lumped together receipts to 
the Government from various kinds of taxes 
from the trust funds, from customs duties, 
and from miscellaneous receipts. 

A separate section breaks down budget ex- 
penditures by major function, with capital 
and current expense items commingled. 
Among the general functions are major na- 
tional security, international affairs, vet- 
erans, labor and welfare, agriculture, natural 
resources, commerce and housing, general 
government, interest and allowances for pro- 
posed legislation and contingencies. 

By subtracting total forecast budget ex- 
penditures from that of estimated budget 
receipts, an estimated budgetary surplus or 
deficit for the next fiscal year is obtained. 

As it stands, the Federal program budget 
is a system of financial recordkeeping with- 
out economic significance. It is a hodge- 
podge of current expense and capital items 
with no basic financial meaning. At best 
it ls an expenditure forecast, but it over- 
states the need for tax revenue by several 
billions each year as well as overstating the 
net amount of the national debt. 


THE CASH BUDGET 


For each fiscal year a ledger sheet is pre- 
pared showing the effects of Federal Govern- 
ment operations on cash balances and on the 
public debt. Data includes results of trust 
fund operations. 

For example, if there was a cash balance of 
$5 billion at the beginning of a given fiscal 
year, a $1 billion budget surplus from the 
previous year and a net gain of $500 million 
from operations, there would be an unad- 
justed plus balance of $6.5 billion from oper- 
ations. The cash balance at the close of 
the year (let us assume $5.5 billion) is then 
subtracted from $6.5 billion, leaving $1 bil- 
lion. If the public debt were 285 billion 
at the start of the year, it would thus be 
reduced by $1 billion to $284 billion at the 
close of the year. 

By laboriously plowing through special 
tables and analyses included in the massive 
budget document, it is possible to obtain 
more detailed data on anticipated receipts, 
self-liquidating public works and loans and 
Federal aid to State and local governments. 
There are also details on special kinds of re- 
ceipts, expenditures and appropriations, to- 
gether with historical data. 

The present organization of the budget, 
however, makes it impossible to measure the 
worth or calculate the depreciation of Gov- 
ernment assets, what they consist of, and 
under what programs. There is no section 
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which sets forth Government earnings, 
whence derived, and how related to costs. 

By means of a recently adopted “Federal 
Government expenditures and receipts in the 
national income account,” a method is avall- 
able of measuring the effect of Federal finan- 
cial operations on the national economy. 
Federal receipts are accounted for on an ac- 
erual basis, rather than at the time of col- 
lection of revenue. Federal are 
entered when goods are delivered and ser- 
vices performed, instead of at time of pay- 
ment. Exchanges and transfers of existing 
assets are excluded. 

There remains, however, no differentiation 
between capital investment and current ex- 
pense programs (a capital budget and a cur- 
rent expense budget). Without this separa- 
tion there cannot be constructive use of the 
budget for administrative management, legis- 
lative control and effective economic analysis, 

CAPITAL AND CURRENT EXPENSE ITEMS 


Current expense items: These are often 
termed the “housekeeping expenses of gov- 
ernment” but also include by far the largest 
item in the budget major national security, 
the military, mutual security, military as- 
sistance, the weapons program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and stockpiling and de- 
fense production. In the te these 
represent about 60 percent of the 1962 fiscal 
year budget. 

In addition to national security, there are 
the running expenses of the legislative, judi- 
ciary and executive branches of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, of the independent offices, the cabi- 
net level departments and interest payments 
on the public debt. 

Current expense items, then, are those 
which are not investments in physical or 
financial assets and which are not expected 
to yield a return in dollars. 

Capital items: In 1947, James Webb, the 
then Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
defined a capital investment as that which 
involved creation, improvement, or acquisi- 
tion of durable assets; or acquisition of re- 
coverable claims, 

Developmental and commercial activities 
of the U.S, Government are capital by na- 
ture. They include the tremendous lending 
programs for housing, agriculture, maritime, 
veterans, small business, rural electrification 
and aid to foreign countries. These loans 
are being repaid with interest and therefore 
are not properly classified as current 
expenditures. 

In addition, the Federal Government as a 
developer of natural resources has invested 
billions of dollars in the reimbursable fea- 
tures of water development projects. Re- 
turns to the United States are in the form 
of revenues from marketing Federally gen- 
erated power at wholesale and repayment of 
reimbursable irrigation and municipal water 
charges by homesteaders and towns and 
cities. In this category are the programs of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

An approximation of what is involved in 
the easily identified lending and self-liqui- 
dating resources development activities of 
the Federal Government can be reached by 
reference to tables 1 and 2. 

Since these programs began, about $2 bil- 
lion has been returned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the wholesale hydroelectric 
power receipts, repayment of reimbursable 
irrigation costs, from municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. This would leave a net 
outstanding investment of slightly more 
than $12 billion in reimbursable features of 
Federal resources development programs. 

Federal self-liquidating lending and re- 
sources development programs presently ag- 
gregate approximately $36 billion worth of 
investment by the American people. To con- 
sider these as current expense or public debt 
expenditures is Completely misleading. As 
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a matter of fact, the total of these capital 
investments in tables 1 and 2 represent about 
12.5 percent of the estimated 1961 gross 
public debt of $288 billion, 

In attempting, however, to arrive at an 
applicable definition of assets owned, ac- 
quired and disposed of by the United States 
to expand the scope of a capital budget be- 
yond the reimbursable lending and resources 
programs, one meets a number of difficylties. 

There is a fairly well defined category of 
capital expenditures for the Federal-State 
highway program, for grants-in-aid and 
loans for other purposes such as hospital 
construction, building airports, municipal 
services, area redevelopment loans and grants 
and the like. 

TaslLe 1.—Major Federal credit agencies 
Outstanding loans estimated as of fiscal 
1961 

[In millions of dollars] 
Loans 
outstanding 

Housing and Home Finance Agency... 5, 244 


Veterans’ Administration 1, 568 
Department of Agriculture 5, 442 
Department of Commerce 800 
Department of Health, Education, 
and) Wenn —ʃ— ̃ 133 
Treasury Department—British loan 3,260 
Export-Import Bank 3. 285 
Department of State 4. 154 
Wear . 23. 886 


Source: Special analysis of Federal credit 
programs in the 1962 budget, Bureau of the 
Budget, January 1961. 


Norte.—Programs under Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, FNMA, Urban Renewal. 
Community Facilities, Federal Housing and 
Public Housing Administrations; programs 
under Department of Agriculture; Rural 
Electrification, Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, Commodity Credit Corporation; pro- 
grams under Department of Commerce, 
Maritime Administration; expansion of de- 
fense production; Small Business Admin- 
istration; programs under Department of 
State; International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Development Loan Fund. 

Taste 2—Federal resources agencies and 
programs total investment in reimbursable 

features * 


[In millions of dollars, June 30, 1961] 


Total 
reimbursable 
Agency: investment 
Department of Interlo 8, 509 
Tennessee Valley Authority 1, 800 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 3, 953 
T usu sueas 14, 262 


Sources: 1960 annual reports of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Columbia River Power 
system, Tennessee Valley Authority; U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation: “Repayment of 
Reclamation Project Construction Costs,” 
June 30, 1960; Office of Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Water and Power; letter of 
May 12, 1961, from Civil Works, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


Note.—Includes final costs, estimated or 
final, of projects in operation or under con- 
struction. 


Then there are the vast array of physical 
assets Owned, acquired, managed or disposed 
of by the United States. How can an in- 
ventory of these be taken and a realistic 
determination made of their yalue? The 
answer to this question is not immediately 
forthcoming. 

Such assets include hundreds and millions 
of acres of public lands—some valuable for 
mineral production or mineral reserves, for 
grazing, for watershed cover, protection of 
fish and wildlife, recreational facilities, com- 
mercial timber production. Also owned or 
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under lease-purchase contracts are public 
buildings. The United States has inven- 
tories of water development projects which 
provide public benefits and ald the economy 
by means of enhancing navigation, control- 
ling floods and mitigating soll erosion but 
yield no tangible dollar return from bene- 
ficiaries. 

Other possible capital expenditures include 
public assistance payments to the States, 
worker training, a vast and variegated effort 
in research and development in many fields. 
The latter have already yielded much and 
will yield more assistance to technological 
and economic development in the future. 
Yet none of these effects can at this time be 
precisely measured by conventional account- 
ing methods. 

WHERE IS THE CAPITOL BUDGET USED? 


Private business corporations for many 
years have, as a matter of adequate manage- 
ment, differentiated between investment and 
current expense items in their bookkeeping 
procedures in order to determine assets, 
liabilities and corporation indebtedness. 

Many States and scores of municipalities 
have moved far ahead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in adopting capital budgeting in 
one form or another. Some Federal agencies 
use capital budgeting for their internal op- 
erations—although this is not reflected in 
the overall Federal budget. 

In 1954 there were 16 States employing 
capital budget classifications, although there 
is wide variance in their definitions of what 
a capital item consists of, in the inclusive- 
ness and operation of the budget, as well as 
where the responsibility for its preparation 
lies. 

As long ago as 1953, a U.S. Census Bureau 
report showed that $2.8 billion or nearly 25 
percent of the $11.5 billion aggregate State 
expenditures consisted of capital outlays. 
Per capita outlays by the States for capital 
items was about $5 in 1942. By 1953 it had 
increased more than threefold to $16, 

A questionnaire on use pf the capital 
budget was sent in 1957 by the Interna- 
tional City Managers Association to 813 cities 
with populations over 10,000. Replies were 
received from 792. Capital budgeting was 
in use by 198 municipalities or 25 percent 
of those replying to the questionnaire. Los 
Angeles alone of the cities with a population 
over 1 million did not use a capital budget; 
Houston, Tex., and Minneapolis, Minn., were 
the only exceptions among the cities with 
populations of 500,000 to 1 million. Among 
the 19 cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion range, the capital budget was used by 
13. Only 156 of the 709 cities between 
10.000 to 250,000 employed a capital budget. 

Municipal capital budgets covered periods 
ranging from 2 to 20 years; 88 cities with 5 
years; 45 cities, 6 years; 24 cities, 7 to 20 
years; only 34 cities, less than 5 years. 

In a large number of other countries, capi- 
tal budgeting has been long in use. An in- 
complete list includes Italy, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
India, United Kingdom, Canada, and Ecua- 
dor. 

Sweden makes wider and more sophisti- 
cated use of capital budgeting than perhaps 
any other nation. After 1937, annual budget 
balancing was abandoned in favor of bal- 
ancing it over the length of the business 
cycle. The budget would show deficits dur- 
ing a depression period and surpluses dur- 
ing boom years. Since World War II Sweden 
has measured the financial soundness of the 
Government by changes in its asset position. 
Main attention, however, is given at present 
to the effects of total current and capital 
transactions on Sweden's overall economy, 
although the budgetary structure has not 
been formally changed to reflect this. 


TOWARD A U.S. CAPITAL BUDGET 


Perhaps the earliest small move in the 
direction of separating capital from current 
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expense in U.S. fiscal management account- 
ing took place when the Federal land banks 
providing mortgage credit to farmers were 
established in 1916 during the Wilson ad- 
ministration. Except for initial capital 
stock, the transactions of the Federal land 
banks were excluded from the regular oper- 
ating accounts of the Federal Government. 

In 1932 the act creating the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation passed Congress 
and was signed into law by President Hoover. 
In a message to Congress on the budget in 
December of that year, President Hoover 
wrote: “The authorization of large programs 
of self-liquidating works to be financed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation pro- 
vides aid to employment * * * without 
burden upon the taxpayers.” 

In his fiscal 1940 budget message, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt proposed estab- 
lishment of a budget which would differen- 
tlate between capital and current outlays. 
But nothing was done and increased govern- - 
mental intervention in the economy further 
confused the fiscal operations, as refiected 
by annual budget documents. 

Awareness of the need for a Federal capl- 
tal budget and support for it have been 
growing slowly but steadily since the end of 
World War II. As early as 1947, Senator 
Wayne Morse proposed it be underteken as 
an initial major budget reform. The first 
Hoover Commission report of 1949 included a 
capital budget as one of its principal fiscal 
recommendations. 

In 1959 identical bills to authorize a capi- 
tal budget were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress. Hearings on the House bills 
were held by a House Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. labor en- 
dorsed the goals of the bill as representing 
reform * * long overdue and badly 
needed in order to establish commonsensé 
and realistic accounting procedure to the 
largest and most important business on 
earth, the U.S, Government.” 

The 1960 Democratic Party platform and 
Presidential Candidate John F. Kennedy spe- 
cifically pledged a capital budget as neces- 
sary to provide the country with an accu- 
rate picture of costs and returns. Both 
pledges were restricted to investments in the 
United States in reimbursable features of 
resources development projects. 

The 1959 capital budget bills were rein- 
troduced at the beginning of the 87th Con- 
gress by Senators Morse and NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, and in the House by Representatives 
ULLMAN and Green, of Oregon. 

Organized labor, conservationists, cooper- 
atives, housing groups, municipal, public 
power, and some farm organizations have 
augmented their support for the capital 
budget principle although there remain 
some difference among them as to a proper 
and realistic definition of a capital item. 

No hearings were held on the proposed leg- 
islation during the first session of the pres- 
ent Congress. The reason for present in- 
action was that Treasury Secretary C. Doug- 
las Dillon hedged on the Democratic posi- 
tion when he wrote to Senate Government 
Operations Committee that “The Treasury 
Department is unable at this time to sup- 
port the proposed measure * * * The 
Treasury Department is presently planning 
a thorough study of this subject as soon 
as more pressing requirements permit. 
When it has completed this project, I shall 
make appropriate recommendations to the 
Bureau of the Budget for its consideration. 
In the interim, the Treasury Department 
would urge that congressional action on this 
subject be deferred.” 

In the face of gathering support for a Fed- 
eral capital budget and budget reform, 
footdragging has delayed but will not derail 
a push in the next Congress to enact 3 
sound, workable capital budget bill. The 
steadily increasing momentum toward 4 
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larger government role in the field of eco- 
nomic undertakings is a fact of life. 

A rapidly increasing population, increas- 
ing urbanization, mounting unmet require- 
ments in a vast range of essential public 
services, will bring about an inevitable in- 
crease in governmental capital investments 
both in total amounts and probably in the 
Proportion they bear to the gross national 
product. 

In fiscal 1939, this proportion represented 
by Federal monetary outlays was 10 percent 
of the gross national product. By fiscal 1962 
it had risen to an estimated 15 percent. 

The money to bear increasing Federal ex- 
penditures for the public sector of the econ- 
omy will come from taxation and from bor- 
rowings from commercial banks, savings in- 
stitutions and the public. With a capital 
budget in operation, however, the borrow- 
ings will come to be more generally associ- 
ated and in many instances specifically as- 
sociated with capital investments. 

TOWARD A COORDINATED FISCAL POLICY 


The first step toward bringing order to 
8 fiscal policy confusion is basic budg- 
et reform. Such reform is indispensable to 
establishing equity in tax reform. An equi- 
table distribution of the tax burden cannot 
be made on the shaky foundation of a 
budget that is a conglomeration of capital 
and current items balanced mainly by add- 
ing up columns of figures to determine if 
the totals match. 

Moreover the present budget structure, 
by overstating the amount of money that 
has to be raised by taxes generates inevitable 
Pressures for new forms of taxatlon—a man- 
ufacturer’s excise tax or general sales tax 
which always lay heaviest on those least able 
to pay. Capital investment, carried as cur- 
rent expenses, inequitably increases the fi- 
nancial burden on today’s taxpayers for 
benefits accruing to the next generation. 

A capital budget approach which separates 

rnment Management of assets from dis- 
bursement of funds for operating expenses 
will provide the Executive with the means 
of directing national resources, both human 
and natural, to meet the many unmet needs 
for public investment. Equally important, 
it will provide a fiscal book of accounts ca- 
pable of acting as a guide to formulation of 
Sound and progressive monetary and taxa- 
tion policies. > 

The present administration has become 
increasingly preoccupied with the alleged 
threat of infiation at a time when too many 
Workers and too large a proportion of plant 
capacity are idle. 

If the administration's evaluation is cor- 
Tect, this means efforts to hold the line on 
both wage and price increases, to restrict 
contributions by the Government to capital 
formation such as public works projects, 
Brants-in-aid, and the like. If the reverse 
is true, as labor argues, Federal programs 
are required for more capital formation and 
for other programs and fiscal policies that 
will create jobs and greater consumption. 

It is not claimed that a capital budget will 
resolve this kind of argument. It would, 
however, provide the administration with 
Meaningful data to analyze the situation, 
Not merely confined to the period of a sin- 
Ble fiscal year, but over a longer time period 
Such as the duration of a business cycle. 

No one argues against a balanced budget 
being in the national interest. It is desira- 
ble to spend within our means and by so 
doing maintain the value of the dollar. But 
it is necessary to reform the Federal budget 
m order that the term “balanced bulget“ 
Makes sense. This is particularly important 
With respect to attitudes of international 
bankers regarding the U.S. dollar, confidence 
in which is shaken when the Federal budget 
is out of the balance. The United States 
will then attempt to establish a “balanced 
budget,” in part to meet this situation, but 
it is not really balancing a budget which re- 

the soundness of the Government's 
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financial position nor the state of the do- 
mestic economy. 

A double budget system provides adminis- 
trative and management advantages by en- 
abling the measurement of economic results 
of Government with producing programs. 
The relationships between a Federal long- 
Tange program and its total expenditures 
can be measured as to feasibility in terms 
of annual budget results, Conversely, the 
annual budget results can be analyzed as 
part of the long-range plan. 

Moreover, assessment can be made of Goy- 
ernment capital formation transactions on 
consumption and a fairly accurate analysis 
of reduction in private outlays resulting 
from Government receipts. 

A natural outgrowth of capital budget- 
ing would be its establishment as part of a 
consolidated Federal cash budget which has 
long been recommended. A consolidated 
cash budget separating capital from current 
expense items would present a clearer pic- 
ture of the inflationary or deflationary ef- 
fects of Federal financial operations. H 
would also make it possible to employ Fed- 
eral retirement accounts to use in the gen- 
eral economy to stimulate purchasing de- 
mand, 

Labor consistently supports progressive fis- 
cal policies and programs of the Federal 
Government to use the Federal budget as a 
powerful lever for sustaining full employ- 
ment with an adequate rate of economic 
growth. Labor has an equally immediate in- 
terest in the equities of tax reform. 

In its policy resolution on budget reform 
adopted by the fourth constitutional con- 
vention in December 1961, the AFL-CIO 
strongly supports: 

1. The businesslike modernization of the 
Federal budget to differentiate between in- 
vestments on lending, resources development 
and other programs which are partially or 
wholly self-liquidating. 

2. The establishment of a consolidated 
Federal cash budget based on the capital 
principle and including trust funds. 

3. Realistic assessment of what must be 
done to achieve basic tax reform on the prin- 
ciple of equitable sharing of the Federal tax 
burden, 

4. Long-range ‘social and economic plan- 
ning including capital investment programs, 
accompanied by accurate measurements of 
economy. 

5. A basis for realistic administrative deci- 
sions on what kinds of fiscal and public in- 
vestment policies are necessary to exert the 
optimum strength of the Federal Govern- 
ment to stimulate full employment and eco- 
nomic growth and to establish the goals 
thereof. 

6. An accurate determination, both do- 
mestically and abroad, of the true state of 
balance or unbalance in the U.S, budget can- 
not but produce opposite and healthier con- 
clusions and reactions concerning the Ameri- 
can economy and Federal finances than 
those which now arise from an unrealistic- 
ally conceived Federal budget. 

If these things are done, American citi- 
zens will have a clearer understanding of 
their Government's budget—what it con- 
sists of and what it can do under wise pol- 
icies and programs for their economic and 
social betterment, giving value received for 
tax dollars. 


Report on Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on my 
military inspection tour of Alaska and 
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the Far East this last fall, I became 
keenly interested in the economic, social, 
and political problems of South Korea. 

In two recent articles, the Christian 
Science Monitor has called attention to 
the matter of education in South Korea, 
and the progress and problems confront- 
ing the governing junta. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these articles 
to my colleagues’ attention: 

|From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Jan. 12, 1962} 
EDUCATION IN KOREA 
(By Edward Neilan) 

It wasn't long ago that North Korea re- 
vised its education figures every time South 
Korean educational statistics were released. 
An increase in the number of universities 
reported in South Korea would be followed 
shortly by an announcement from Pyongyang 
that the number of universities there had 
increased. When South Korea listed a figure, 
the North Korean total would be three or 
four higher. i — 

Lately, the game has ended. Communist 
North Korea no longer is making any pre- 
tenses about higher education. The stress 
now is on enlarging the technical work force. 
A large part of the 7-year plan (1961-67) as 
announced by Premier Kim Il sung at the 
fourth congress of the Korean Workers 
(Communist) Party in September, is based 
on such expansion. 

A crash program of trade school and on- 
the-job training will mean that by 1967 
technical workers will number as many as 
108 per 1,000 workers, as contrasted to the 
present 32. 


will be systematically estabilshed in order to 
equip the younger generation with modern 
science and technology and to turn them 
into well-developed Socialist constructors.” 

Meanwhile, the ruling military government 
in Seoul, South Korea, has said that at the 
beginning of the new semester next March, 
12 of the nation’s 37 private 4-year univer- 
sities will be closed. 

On the surface, this would appear to be 
retrogression rather than advance. Closing 
of schools is seldom identified with educa- 
tional progress. However, in ordering the 
closing of schools and the concurrent reduc- 
tion of college and university students from 
140,000 to 50,000, the junta says it is attack- 
ing a social evil. 

Colleges had become big businesses in 
Korea and even an absentee student could 
buy a diploma. 

Junta leader Gen. Park Chung-hee said 
recently, We are not afraid to take a step 
backward in order to take two steps for- 
ward.“ This is held an important attitude, 
for past Seoul regimes have been too con- 
scious of their progress image and paid little 
attention to the quality of the institutions 
they were developing. 


— 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 
13, 1962] 
KOREA AND THE JUNTA 
(By Stuart Griffin) 

Srout, Korea—Many who had previously 
questioned whether even military govern- 
ment rule could lift South Korea from eco- 
nomic chaos have since come to think that 
the junta of young colonels and generals, 
though a dictatorship, is by and large a good 
thing for the Republic. 

Confidence returns. Business is back on 
its feet. The junta steadily gains accept- 
ance through achievement: Mistakes are 
tolerantly called honest errors in the wake 
of expended efforts. With hard work and a 
continuing political calm progress itself, not 
just hope for progress, will come. This 
many businessmen here feel. 
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This air of incipient optimism is welcome 
to the United Séates, which has pumped 
$4,500 million inta the peninsula since 1953 
only to find itself alined with a government 
militarily strong but economically feeble and 
politically authoritarian such as the United 
States freshly finds anathema here. 

This optimistic atmosphere naturally in- 
vigorates Koreans, too. 

Even after the May 16 coup, the Republic 
of Korea (R.O.K.) was known as a peninsula 
of poverty.” Its economy stagnated. Busi- 
hess was frightened and hesitant. Unem- 
ployment neared 2,800,000, 3,200,000 if mar- 
ginal employment was reckoned. Agricul- 
ture, on which 65 percent of 23,500,000 
South Koreans subsist, was so unproductive 
that the poorer two-thirds of the population 
lacked enough to eat. In a land where rice 
is the staple, hoarding constituted a serious 
matter. City people, no less than rural folk, 
got by on $60 a year, average wage. 

The junta, revolutionarily bent on right- 
ing conditions of the poor in a Korea long 
beset by y. corruption, and do-noth- 
ingness, faced a bleak future after the dawn 
takeover. Soon it, too, was on trial, for all 
its power, with the people it was pledged 
to ald. And it had few friends, least of 
all that pro-Chang regime United States, 
whose Seoul-based high command looked on 
reproachfully at a dictatorship it felt was 
prejudicial to the discipline it felt the R.O.K. 
required to stave off North Korea's Com- 
munist threat. 

The colonels and generals, thus, could 
only look up. 

Their junta took brisk action. Rice stocks 
went on the open market. Price freezes dis- 
couraged inflation; austerity stanched non- 
essential consumption spending. Sound 
credits given farmers helped bring better net 
returns on crops. A back-to-work-or-else 
drive got underway and this gave the R.O.K. 
momentum it long needed, long lacked. The 
90 percent officialdom left after the junta 
sheared off a lazy 10 percent fell to work 
with a will. 

The junta corraled rebellious students and 
hustled potential demonstrators into the 
fields alongside farmers, Drives on black- 
marketing and smuggling were unleashed. 

The hard-working if puritanical junta 
faced other problems, deemed at first Insu- 
perable, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) funds in dollars went beg- 
ging and for a long time close to $51 million 
in U.S. ald sat idle in the Bank of Korea. 
Timid businessmen, fearing deflation and de- 
pression, with plants shut down or with op- 
erating hours drastically curbed, would not 
risk twice-devalued hwan funds to buy U.S. 
dollars for even needed imports. 

Purchasing power struck rockbottom. In- 
dustry ground to a halt. Unemployment 
mounted. So sluggish and alarmed was the 
R. OK. economy that even when price freezes 
were lifted on all but rice, barley, and an- 
thracite, prices did not rise. 

Worse, the junta and the 1,500-man US. 
operations mission (USOM) glared sus- 
piciously at one another, unable to for- 
get grudges and shoulder the economy into 
life. Many Koreans felt the United States 
sought to use the ROK., as a dumping 
ground for U.S. surpluses, to shackle it fur- 
ther to Washington by compelling Korea to 
use aid funds to support buy“ and "ship 
American” policies. 
~The 1,800 to 1 exchange rate caught in 
Koreans’ craw too, those who argued re- 
valuation alone could spur recovery. No 
internal market commodity could sell at 
prices as high as import price equivalents 
at such an unrealistic rate. So imports just 
had to cost less when bought with hwan. 

But could even the junta convince 
U.S. authorities who had engineered the 
double curency devaluation to ease the 
cost to the American military of what it 
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bought in the R.OK., currency included? 
Many wondered. 

Gradually junta measures brought first 
order, then reform. Grudging support came 
from the Embassy, the ICA-USOM, finally 
from the American high command, Plants 
began to hum. Working capital accumu- 
lated. - Large industry recovery paced re- 
vival in scall-medium-scale industry. 

The colonels and generals’ military gov- 
ernment strove to end farmers’ misery, to 
end a vicious old system, endemic in Korea. 
Farmers historically had had to borrow on 
future crops; sell these when harvested— 
and mortgaged—for the little they could 
obtain. Grain prices, thus, used to dip be- 
fore harvest, rise when the crops were 
gathered in and sold. But profits never 
went to nenr-starving farmers but instead 
to merchants and moneylenders, often the 
fame people. 

The junta's effective price-support loan 
system before the barley harvest worked 
well. Grain was marketed and crop prices 
held. Now a similar price-support loan sys- 
tem is in effect for the key rice crop and 
equally sucessful results in firm held prices 
are sought. 

Vexing problems remain, of course. Cap- 
ital spending is absent. Redigcount loans of 
the Bank of Korea to private banks do not 
exist, proof that these city banks maintain 
only scanty commercial and industrial f- 
nancing, Money is doubtless more plentiful 
but its circulation is sluggish. Unemploy- 
ment stares the Junta, as previous regimes, 
squarely in the face. 

Worse, some of the basic discontent, what 
have been termed the “frustrations of the 
Korean peoples“ unattained aspirations,” 
such as the young military clique struck to 
terminate, remains, 

There is hope, though, and change, too, 
is in the air, For the first time in a very 
long time Koreans appear to belleve that 
their new Government, autocratic though it 
may be, has at least common peoples’ in- 
terests at heart, and that it is doing all it 
can to alleviate if not end the age-old 


wrongs and misery. 


Military Cold War Education and Review 
of Speech Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
during the hearings being held by the 
Special Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee, the Re- 
serve Officers Association submitted to 
the subcommittee a statement which 
has some bearing on the issues under 
consideration. This statement appears 
in the March issue of the ROA monthly 
magazine, the Officer. 

The ROA is an independent, nonprofit 
association which for 40 years has de- 
voted itself to the cause of national se- 
curity through an adequate defense pos- 
ture. It is a nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
organization which we all know for the 
character and dedication of its staff, and 
its membership throughout the Nation, 
and overseas where reserve officers are 
on duty. 

The ROA view is of some importance, 
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as it throws light on an area of concern 
to us all, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OncE CLASH oF IDEAS ENDS, DEBATE DISAP- 
PEARS, WE ARE FINISHED aS A NATION 


We recognize that the Issues are complex 
and are subject to oversimplification, and for 
that reason we will confine our paper pri- 
marily to the principles Involved. Our com- 
ments are listed under captions which 
follow. 

ROLE OF THE MILITARY IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


National security is the primary function 
of the military departments under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense. We are at- 
taching hereto a brief outline of some of 
the major aspects of national security. 

During periods of peace or cold war.“ our 
national security posture may determine the 
success or failure of our diplomacy. 

If diplomacy falls, national security be- 
comes the sole responsibility of the Presi- 
dent and the military. 

It follows, then, that the proper role of 
the military should be a dominant one, sub- 
ject to the decisions of the President and 
his civilian Secretary of Defense. 

We believe strongly in the concept of ci- 
vilian control of the military; however, this 
control should be kept in proper perspective. 
The purpose underlying the establishment 
of this principle was to prevent military dic- 
tatorship. 

There is no magic whereby political ap- 
pointees to high level positions in the Sec- 
retariat can, in the brief span of a few 
months or a few years, acquire knowledge 
of national security affairs, as they relate 
to the defense of the Nation, superior to 
that of the senior military officers, ‘These 
officers must possess broadest professional 
knowledge, acquired by study and experience 
during the entire course of their adult lives. 

Civilian control should therefore be tem- 
pered by the military advice from those com- 
petent to give it. Disregard of this advice 
could seriously endanger our country. 
Should this occur, the military chiefs should, 
under the requirements of their oaths, warn 
the President directly. 

There must be a balance between an ade- 
quate military posture and the Nation’s 
fiscal solvency. The President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense share a part of this respon- 
sibility, but it should never be forgotten that 
the provisions of our Constitution place the 
overall responsibility for this balance upon 
the Congress. The President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces which 
are raised, maintained, and regulated by the 
Congress, 

Discipline is essential to the Armed Forces 
and requires support of the President's de- 
cisions by the military. However, In view of 
the overriding Constitutional authority of 
the Congress, it follows that the military 
should answer any and all questions by con- 
gressional committees openly, honestly, fully, 
and without reservation. 

ADEQUACY OF TROOP INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION 


We are aware that the military services 
have a substantial troop information and 
education program. It is obvious that 
emphasis on this activity should be in- 
creased. 

We are convinced that it has not always 
been adequate in the past and that it is 2 
matter of overriding importance for the 
future. 

This tople includes the development of 
discipline with a dedication to our Nation 
and its constitutional way of life, along with 
a knowledge of its enemies. 
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Each service has different problems and 
should be allowed to use methods best suited 
to its own purposes. All of this is a part of 
military leadership and must be a command 
function to be prosecuted at all levels of 
command, 

Partisan politics, of course, should be com- 
pletely excluded. We do not, however, 
equate communism with politics. 


PARTICIPATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 
NATIONAL SECURITY SEMINARS 


We believe that the national security 
seminars have in general been productive 
of much good in our country. 

The President of the United States re- 
cently called attention to the vital impor- 
tance of free public discussions when he 
said: 

“An open society grows or withers accord- 
ing to the power of its ideas and to the 
vitality of its interior dialogue. 

“If ever the United States should reach 
a point where the clash of ideas comes to 
an end, where debate disappears, where 
everybody agrees with everybody else on 
everything, then we are finished as a na- 
tion—and the ideal of freedom, to which 
our Nation has been dedicated since the 
times of Washington and Adams, Jefferson 
and Hamilton, perishes.” (Time, Dec. 29, 
1961.) 

The seminar as such is a part of the pat- 
tern of American life, and should be en- 
couraged. If they are to be really effective 
and sound opinions are to result, an essen- 
tal ingredient should include the tempered 
and responsible contributions of professional 
military officers, from all of the services, in 
their primary area of knowledge. 

PROPER USE OF MILITARY IN EDUCATING THE 

AMERICAN PUBLIC TO THE DANGER OF THE 

COLD Wan 


We believe firmly in this principle which 
was established by the National Security 
Council in 1958. In support of this posi- 
tion, we submit herewith a copy of our 
letter to Senator Furnier under date of 
August 28, 1961. 

Our association believes that your com- 
mittee is undertaking a very important 
work. It will undoubtedly add materially 
to public understanding of these complex 
issues and in addition make a major con- 
tribution to the Nation’s security. We look 
forward to your findings and recommenda- 
tions with interest and complete confidence. 


San Francisco’s Tribute to Mr. Otto I. 


Schmaelzle, Principal of George 
Washington High School, San Fran- 
cisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the tremendous pressures which the 
Schools face, the excellence which many 
of them have managed to achieve is in- 
deed a feat deserving of our highest 
respect and gratitude. Moreover, exam- 
ing such excellence, always reveals that 
it rests squarely upon the service of indi- 
Vidual educators of great talent and 
dedication, 

Within San Francisco is ample evidence 
of such excellence and of the energetic 
dedication upon which it rests. I wish 
to share with you, and your colleagues, 
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a tribute to San Francisco’s George 
Washington High School and its prin- 
cipal, Otto I. Schmaelzle, which was writ- 
ten recently by George Dusheck, San 

Francisco News and Call-Bulletin staff 

writer. 

George Washington is a high school 
widely renowned for its rigorous aca- 
demic standards and the outstanding 
record its graduates make at the colleges 
and universities which they attend. Ac- 
customed to receiving honors, George 
Washington recently received a new one, 
notification from the University of Cali- 
fornia that the performance of its grad- 
uates had rated it first of all high schools 
sending a substantial number of gradu- 
ates to U.C.’s freshman classes during 
the past 3 years. 

Behind such a steady achievement 
stands the strong leadership of Otto 
Schmaelzle, who will be retiring in June 
after serving the school with an insistent 
aim toward academic excellence ever 
since his installation as principal in 
1945. His record and the record of 
Washington under his guidance deserve 
our attention and our sincere tribute. 

I commend the article, which follows, 
to our colleagues: 

WASHINGTON HicH’s PHILOSOPHY—COLLEGE 
Prep Nor ONLY GOAL—PRINCIPAL TELLS 
RETIREMENT PLAN 

(By George Dusheck) 

Otto I. Schmaelzle, the big, brisk, articu- 
late principal of George Washington High 
School, who will retire in June, recently was 
visited by an alumnus who's been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at Stanford. 

“What course at George Washington was 
most helpful to your university career?” 
asked Schmaelzle (pronounced “Schmalz- 
ley”), curious to know whether it was phys- 
ics, history, or possibly a foreign language. 

“Auto shop.“ said the Phi Beta. 
Schmaelzle was and looked astonished, and 
the Stanford man explained: 

“It taught me to work with my hands. It 
brought me in contact with students who 
were not bound for college. It impressed me 
once and for all that there is a real world 
in addition to the world of imagination and 
ideas.” 

This anecdote is part of Schmaelzile's ans- 
wer to the charge, which he has often 
heard, that George Washington puts all of 
its energy into students preparing for college, 
and neglects those for whom a high school 
education is the end of the trail. 

NO NEGLECT 

“It is true that 75 to 80 percent of our 
graduates go to college,” he says. “It is not 
true that we neglect the other 20 to 25 per- 
cent. They get as good an education as we 
can give them. We have first-rate commer- 
cial and business courses. We teach indus- 
trial arts and homemaking, and those who 
take these courses are graded just as care- 
fully, competitively, and strictly as those who 
take academic courses. 

“As a matter of fact, every student who is 
an academic major is required—like the 
young Stanford man—to take at least one 
year of a nonacademic subject. We think 
those who do not have had their education 
partially neglected.” 

But Schmaelzle makes no pretense of 
hiding his pride in George Washington's 
strength as a college-preparation school. It 
has won more awards of excellence from UC 
for the university performance of its gradu- 
ates than any other California high school— 
public, private, parochial; academic or com- 
prehensive; 4-year or 3-year. 

TOPS AGAIN 5 


The newest (No, 9) came this month. UC 
notified Schmaelzle that George Washington 
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was No, 1 among all high schools which sent 
any substantial number of graduates to 
UC's freshman classes during the past 3 
years. 

Similar reports have come from Stanford, 
City College, San Francisco State, University 
of San Francisco. George W. grad- 
uates generally get higher than average 
grades in colleges and universities eve 
in the United States—but in most cases the 
number enrolled in these out-of-State col- 
leges is too small to be significant. 

All this has developed since Schmaelzle 
came to George Washington as principal in 
1945, after a 16-year career in other parts 
of the San Francisco school system. He does 
not claim the credit for himself alone. He 
has had indispensable help from his faculty. 

In the early days, when the George Wash- 
ington idea was swimming against the stream 
of progressive educationists’ dogma, he 
needed and got help from board of educa- 
tion members. 

Earlier this year he told a group of young- 
sters fresh from junior high schools: 

“There is no denying the fact that scho- 
lastically George Washington is a hard 
school. We demand a great deal in the class- 
room. We reward you with strict standards 
of grading. No doubt it is true that a C 
grade here would be a B or even an A grade 
in another school, We do not intend to 
change this.” 

On another occasion, while talking to the 
whole student body over the school's closed- 
circuit radio network (built, maintained, and 
operated by the students), he said: 

“Our record clearly shows we need not 
apologize for our standards of work. This 
record clearly justifies our method of teach- 
ing, our strict standards of grading, our 
forceful discipline, as well as the fact that 
we are a district, comprehensive school.“ 

This phrase inevitably invites the ques- 
tion: What does he think about the con- 
troversy over Lowell, a nondistrict noncom- 
prehensive, so-called purely academic school 
whose graduates don't do quite so well as 
George Washington's at UC and some other 
other universities? 


NO, THANK YOU 


Schmaelzle smiles and shakes his head. 

“I. would rather not get into that fight. 
I think our record speaks for itself. Those 
who work hard at George Washington get 
the best high school education that San 
Francisco and possibly that California af- 
fords. Period.” 

What about his future? 

“I have made no plans, although I have 
had offers to teach. I think I would like 
to have a freer job—possibly as a consultant 
to high schools that want to raise their 
standards.” 

AND THE FUTURE 

What about the school’s future? 

It is in good hands—a dedicated, enthu- 
siastic faculty; a student body with a tra- 
dition of achievement and self-government; 
a school department and school board that 
recognize the worth of what has been accom- 
plished. $ 

“A tradition of success and top morale are 
a hard combination to beat.” 


Air Transportation and Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a discus- 
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sion of the future of international avia- 
tion, which was given before the Joint 
Airline-Government Inspection Agency 
facilitation meeting in San Mateo, 
Calif., by Harvey J. Wexler. Mr. Wex- 
ler, an economist with the Air Transport 
Association, has been for several years 
one of the most perceptive and objective 
advisers to the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee on the subject of aviation eco- 
nomics. He is one of the few people 
whose views on the economic future of 
aviation are entitled to the attention and 
respect of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HARVEY J. WEXLER, ECONOMIST, 
Am TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
BEFORE THE JOINT AIRLINE-GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTION AGENCY FACILITATION MEETING, 
VILLA HOTEL, SAN MATEO, CALIF., TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1961 
The advent of transcontinental rail sery- 

ice in the latter part of the last century 

made economic developments and problems 
in any given region or local area national 
matters. Today, high speed air transporta- 
tion has, to a large extent, internationalized 
economic developments and problems, in ad- 
dition to the tremendous domestic benefits 
it has provided. Foreign customers, pro- 
ducers and financial centers are only hours 
away. Twenty-three United States plus two 

Canadian scheduled international airlines 

operating some 300,000 route miles are link- 

ing North America to almost 100 different 
territories and foreign nations. 

The jet age has made the Orient, Europe, 
Latin America, and other seemingly faraway 
places our next door nelghbors. For ex- 
ample, the U.N. in New York is closer to the 
capitals of each of its member nations today 
than California was to Washington, D.C. 
when California obtained statehood. 

More and more people are traveling faster 
and more conveniently over greater and 
greater distances—thanks to air transpor- 
tation. 

The distribution of goods and commodi- 
ties is one of the most fundamental aspects 
of our economic growth—both domestically 
and internationally. The distribution pro- 
cess determines to a major extent our stand- 
ard of living and for that matter, the stand- 
ard of living of others abroad. It is an im- 
portant factor in determining our rate of 
economic growth and also our national se- 
curity. 

Mr. Khrushchey said, and without validity, 
“economic development is the most impor- 
tant weapon in the hands of the Soviet 
Union.” Economic development is an 
equally important and potent weapon in the 
hands of the United States, Canada, and 
other members of the free world. And air 
transportation is an important element in 
what the Pentagon would term “this com- 
plex weapons system.” 

Distribution costs amount to more than 
production costs in the creation of our gross 
national product. Hence, it is the field of 
distribution that provides us as a nation 
with a challenge of greatest potential magni- 
tude. It does, so to speak, represent a “new 
frontier” in business. 

We see manifestations of this daily, For 
example, the new uses of electronic data 
processing, mechanized accounting practices, 
high speed tele-communications, modern 
techniques in inventory control and new 
concepts of marketing are all results of this 
challenge to improve the efficiency of our 
distribution system. 

Airfreight is contributing to this distri- 
bution revolution which we are witnessing. 

The distribution process involves a great 
deal more than transportation. It encom- 
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passes such matters as level and composition 
of inventories, warehousing, insurance, re- 
order leadtime, customs and duties, inter- 
est on capital required to finance inventories, 
packaging and crating, and of course im- 
proved consumer or consignee satisfaction— 
just to mention some of the salient ele- 
ments. Transportation, of course, is one of 
these elements. 

The total distribution cost concept is the 
concept of measuring all of these related but 
individual cost elements in the distribution 
process of a given commodity or product in 
order to ascertain the total cost involved. 
Through the use of airfreight, it becomes 
possible to reduce leadtime as well as reduce 
other costs such as packaging, insurance, 
pilferage, etc., for some commodities. Thus, 
even though airfreight may result in a 
higher out-of-pocket transportation bill to 
the shipper, it can and often does reduce 
other costs by an even greater amount, 
thereby yielding the shipper a net saving. 
These savings improve the efficiency of our 
overall distribution system. In addition, 
these savings by the producer or shipper re- 
lease funds for other purposes. Whether 
such funds flow into increased research, ex- 
panded production facilities or some other 
area, consumers ultimately benefit. 

One executive of a large chemical company 
has estimated that American business could 
reduce aggregate inventories and costs re- 
lated thereto by some $5 billion through the 
expanded use of these various new distribu- 
tion systems, techniques and concepts. 

Obviously, by reducing costs and enhanc- 
ing efficiency, business is able to realize 
larger profits. Labor likewise benefits 
through the creation of new jobs. In short, 
the distribution revolution is healthy, eco- 
nomically sound and benefits business, the 
consumer, and the national interest in gen- 
eral. It enables each of us to enjoy the 
benefits of technological progress. 

Of equal importance is the fact that inter- 
national airfreight is 
producers closer together. as jets are 
bringing people and places closer together, 
likewise shippers and customers are 
drawn closer and closer. All of this leads to 
a better world for us and for those with 
whom we do business. 

You, in your day-to-day tasks, are very 
much a part of making this distribution 
revolution a reality. 

Today our ATA member airlines’ interna- 
tional and oversea airfreight and mail 
revenues exceed the level of international 
passenger revenues of 15 years ago. The in- 
ternational economy is dynamic and chang- 
ing rapidly. Today we read about U.S. for- 
eign economic aid aimed at helping to de- 
velop economies in Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia. It is sometimes difficult to imag- 
ine that a decade and a half ago the econom- 
ically underdeveloped part of the world 
with which the Marshall plan was largely 
concerned was Western Europe. Today, only 
15 years later, Western Europe is both a for- 
midable competitor of and a major market 
for the United States. 

What the future has in store no one 
knows. But I think it reasonable, if not 
conservative, to state that we are well into 
the alr age—an age characterized by in- 
creasing use of air transportation for both 
travel and movement of goods. The world’s 
re-order cycle, Le. from the time a decision 
is made to place an order until the time the 
commodity or product is received, used to 
be 6 months; now it is 4 to 5 days. The air 
age is not only affecting various consumer 
businesses but it is having its Impact upon 
factories, financial institutions and com- 
munications—not only here but overseas as 
well. 

All of this is not without problems. A 
great deal has been accomplished—but much 
remains to be done. 

As our aircraft operate faster and faster, 
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it is necessary to likewise speed up and 
streamline other distribution elements, thus 
insuring that the various segments of the 
distribution cycle are kept in phased bal- 
ance. Tremendous strides have been made 
in the field of tndustrial communications. 
Looking closer to transportation, we find 
that the time a shipment is actually air- 
borne is but a fraction of the total trans- 
portation time. There is, of course, the 
movement to and from the airport. Of vital 
importance is the amount of time required 
for processing at gateways. 

I noted with interest an international air 
freight study published in England last 
month. The study showed that 80 percent 
of the time required to handle an air ship- 
ment between the United Kingdom and the 
European Continent was static“ time. This 
is time spent without physically moving the 
goods closer to their destination, ie. time 
required for packaging, customs, inspections, 
documentation and other paperwork. 

It is readily apparent that if the ad- 
vantages of air shipment are in part nulll- 
fied by time-consuming and costly delays 
on the ground, international air freight’s 
growth, development, and public usefulness 
will be serlously inhibited. 

Through mutual understanding and joint 
cooperation, we can try to solve these prob- 
lems. 

The airlines have developed improved ma- 
terlals-handling systems and equipment. 
Modern air freight terminals have been and 
are being bullt. Mechanized loading sys- 
tems are being developed. Progress and re- 
finements are being made in containeriza- 
tion. Speedy and efficient systems are com- 
monplace for the loading and unloading of 
shipments carried on our present jets. Each 
of these helps, but cannot be expected to 
solve everything. Streamlined procedures 
expanded facilities, and increased personnel 
by the Government for facilitation are neces- 
sary to keep pace with jet age. Customs 
and inspections throughout the world are 
being speeded up. 

Our Nation's airlines are moving ahead 
dramatically in air freight. In addition to 
a payload of passengers, a new 600-mile- 
per-hour jet can carry as much cargo on 
some flights as an entire all-cargo DC-4. In 
addition, carriers have, and are converting 
more long-range, piston aircraft for 
all-cargo use. Several airlines are introduc- 
ing new turbine powered airfreighters with 
unprecedented high cargo lift capacities in 
civil aviation. 

It goes almost without saying that today 
the impact of government upon our econ- 
omy is tremendous. Federal, State, and 
municipal governments spend approximately 
one-third of our national income not to 
mention the many regulatory and indirect 
economic effects of government. Looking 
at the other side of this balance sheet, most 
of the revenues received by government are 
derived either directly or otherwise from 
taxes on wages, profits, or interest. It be- 
comes apparent that only through mutual 
understanding and joint cooperation by gov- 
ernment and industry can overall natio: 
objectives be realized with maximum effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. This group demon- 
strates this type of needed working relation- 
ship. 

We, who are in the business of interna- 
tional air transportation, whether we be 
afflllated with government or industry, rec- 
ognize U.S. international economic relation- 
ships. We deal with it on a regular and re- 
curring basis. It is very much a part of our 
day-to-day existence. However, the impor- 
tance of our international economic relation- 
ships is not always appreciated nor is the 
role which air transportation plays always 
well understood. 

In the course of the past year the U.S. 
international balance of payments presen 
itself asa problem. The front-page publicity 
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which the problem received provided a gra- 
tuitous benefit; namely, it brought home to 
not only the businessman, the Government 
Official, or the labor leader, but to virtually 
every adult American the fact that the 
United States is no longer an isolated econ- 
omy. Through the delicate and somewhat 
complex international economic and finan- 
cial machinery, our material well-being is 
interwoven with those of others. The rela- 
tionship between the economies of the world 
is much like a bow! of marbles—moving one 
marble affects the others. As Under Secre- 
tary of State Ball stated, “For in today's 
complex world we are faced—to a greater ex- 
tent than most of us had previously rea- 
lized—with the unassailable fact of economic 
interdependence.” 

As a nation, we have long recognized our 
political and military affiliations (and prob- 
lems) with foreign nations. The U.S. inter- 
national balance-of-payments problem in 
recent times can leave little doubt in any- 
one’s mind that we as a mation are also 
economically linked to the international 
community. 

The United States now exercises a major 
international economic role as a consumer, 
financier, and producer of goods and services. 
Air transportation is an important part of 
this role. The speed, ease, and economy of 
international air transportation has Uterally 


internationalized many phases of our na- 


tional progress, challenges, and goals. 

I look forward to a vastly expanded fleet 
of jet airfreighters. With such new aircraft 
and greatly expanded volumes of traffic, costs 
could be reduced, thus further expanding the 
amount of airfreight traffic carried. One in- 
ternational airline president stated: 

“Such cargo jets would handle annually 
some five times the load of present-day 
(piston powered) cargo aircraft. Cargo rates 
would be cut nearly in half. Ordinary letter 
mail and at least half of our oversea parcel 
post could move by air. Volume cargo busi- 
ness by air carriers would follow.” 

Certain trade patterns are evolying in in- 
ternational alrfrcight. There is the long 
haul, intercontinental movement carrying 
both consumer products and industrial goods. 
Then there is the local or regional transpor- 
tation fanning out from the major interna- 
tional gateways. This network or system, 
including trucking service, links literally 
thousands of points throughout the world. 
No longer does an ocean or distance per se 
form an international trade barrier. 

The techniques 4nd concepts being exer- 
elsed and developed in airfreight could well 
result in helping to solve a very basic problem 
for our Goverment in some of its foreign 
economic aid programs. Many of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped parts of the world 
are sorely lacking regional and domestic 
transportation systems which are so basic to 
the development of any economy. The re- 
quirements of these economies are to move 
goods and commodities, including agricul- 
tural produce, as well as, of course, some peo- 
Ple over what is often very difficult terrain. 
The question in many of these areas, as one 
authority simply put it, “is whether to build 
5,000-mile concrete bighways or 5,000-foot 
concrete runways.” 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
international airfreight is a dynamic eco- 
Nomic, political and social force—just as in- 
ternational air travel 18. 2 

How well this force operates and how effec- 
tive it is in helping realize our national 
goals depend on the climate or environment 
Provided by Government and Industry, re- 
Spectively and jointly. I personally share 
the view expressed so well by one airline 
executive: 

“In my humble opinion the scheduled alr- 
line industry is one of the greatest forces for 
good in the world today. The more people 
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travel and get to know each other the better 
world we will have. Our biggest job ‘is to 
improve the distribution of the world's 
products.” 


Washington and -Glenn—Pioneers in 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous and heroic achievement of 
Colonel Glenn has been related to those 
of our first President in an exceptionally 
well-done feature article by Mr. Robert 
H. Goldman, of the Lowell Sun. It cer- 
tainly is worthy of the thoughtful at- 
tention of the Congress. 

Tur DRAMA OF HIsTORY—WASHINGTON AND 

x GLENN PIONEERS IN PERIL 

(By Robert H. Goldman) 

LOwELL.—At Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
County, Va., George Washington was born 
(February 22, 1732.) He was to grow to man- 
hood in a new young country and become 
endowed with a keen moral sense, a lofty 
purpose, and the rare power of winning the 
confidence of men. His character and prin- 
ciples have brought him renown, his valor 
and heroism, his sense of responsibility, his 
infinite labor in behalf of his countrymen, 
make him stand in majesty before the gen- 
erations of men to whom he bequeathed his 
strength in freedom. 

Today the spirit of that freedom has be- 
come the fiber of his people’s way of life; 
their recollection of Washington is stirred 
with regard and with affection. They ad- 
mire his courage, his integrity, they hold 
him in a niche of high esteem; his name is 
upon the lips of their children, as it is 
written: “First in war and first in peace.” 
Truly he was first in peace. He helped to 
establish a frail, small Nation in a world 
where kings and queens reigned supreme, 
in a world where tyranny and subjugation 
were the climate of the day; a small Nation 
declaring that the Individual was free—and 
that liberty was his birthright. He, Wash- 
ington, as the first President of that Na- 
tion, set before his people the example of 
righteousness and endowed them with the 
burning desire for liberty forever and à day. 

It is well that at this time we recall the 
man, Washington, who made possible the 
elation of our people on February 20, 1962, 
when the freedom-bred astronaut, John 
Glenn, brushed the heavens and reaching 
beyond the everyday swept into the fathom- 
deep world of Tomorrow into the world that 
is destined to challenge the moon, the plan- 
ets, and the stars. Men who have dreamed 
of lands that sprawl beyond the horizons 
above in space, saw the beginning of earth's 
challenging forces, as a free man rode the 
earth—for all the world to see. 

It was George Washington (whom it is 
recorded refused a crown) and the Found- 
ing Fathers who dedicated this land to us 
and to John Glenn. Freedom is our cour- 
age and our heritage, it is the strength of 
our purpose. It is our hope and it is our 
firm desire to preserve that freedom for 
which our founders gave their fortunes and 
their lives. ‘ 

In spite of the strangeness of this age, 
the precipiced dangers of this hour in his- 
tory, we are allied to immemorial ends, to 
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the ideals established long, long ago in the 
dawn of our Nation, a nation welded to- 
gether with the simple, grave, inspired words 
that all men are created free. The genera- 
tions that came to these shores blended well 
into the ideologies of the Founding Fathers. 
From many lands, from many civilizations, 
from many varied religious faiths they came 
and they brought with them the zeal and 
the spirit of men who would remain free. 
From across perilous seas they came, to 
samaa the immigrants called the golden 

Golden, indeed, seems the lands today— 
golden in the gleam of memory; rich indeed 
seems our reward of today as we hail the 
deed of valor of one of our true ploneers 
John Glenn. 

In the words of our earnest President 
Kennedy—in speaking of Glenn's “voyage” 
he said, poetically: “This is the new ocean, 
and I believe the United States must sail on 
it and be in a position second to none.“ 
Valiantly did John Glenn set sail on the 
new ocean and “sailed” across the world three 
times. Tensely we followed his course with 
hearts that spoke to one another, and 
prayer in word or inner thought. We who 
were fortunate enough to witness the miracle 
deed to which so many dedicated men of 
science gave their all, will neyer forget. 
In his capsuled enclosure Glenn swept 
through the world from darkness to light, 
from sunrise to sunset. The lights were on 
in far-off Australia as a greeting to Glenn— 
and the countries of the world who manned 
the stations greeted his voice with Joy and 
thanksgiving. It was a great day to re- 
member. 

Washington and Glenn, two pioneers, who 
sailed perilous pathways: Washington, 
through a Valley Forge of heartbreaking ad- 
versity brought the ship of state to anchor 
safely in a new world where men could 
live in that freedom. 

The dreams and struggles of Washington 
rise ineloguence and circle the world of free- 
men today. And today, in this great land set 
to the westward, the hearts of Americans are 
filed with the splendor of John Glenn's 
achievement. Men are destined to orbit the 
world again and again—the scrolls that time 
will write for mankind will inscribe their 
deeds, but the pioneer of the free world, 
John Glenn, who sailed the perilous dis- 
tances around the planet earth, will be first 
in memory as is the man who first pioneered 
our destiny as a free nation, the revered 
George Washington born 230 years ago, on 
the 22d of February. Thus the first American 
entered earth’s orbit, in the birthday week of 
the American first in war and peace. 


The Little-People-To-Little-People 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, PETER Roprno, on February 
15 spoke to the Congress of a most out- 
standing example of the spirit that has 
made this Nation strong. 

I refer to his remarks concerning the 
little-people-to-little-people program 
and the initiative shown by his 10-year- 
old son, Peter. 
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I wish to express my wholehearted ap- 
proval and support of this program. 
When our “little people“ —such as Peter 
Rodino—are able to articulate their be- 
liefs and concepts of America in such a 
clear, concise, understandable manner 
to their fellow humans, we need never 
fear that democracy will give way to 
totalitarian systems of government. 

With the effective support of America’s 
adults—and my colleagues here out of 
the mouths of babes“ truly can come 
“the battlecry of freedom.” 7 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fate 
of the more than a score of captive na- 
tions now under the heel of international 
communism is an issue that concerns us 
every day in the Chambers of this build- 
ing. I know my colleagues and I will 
never have peace of mind until all these 
nations are again free to select their 
own governments and take their places 
once more in the community of inde- 
' pendent countries. Contemplation of 
their fate is even more distressing when 
the calendar date reminds us of a day of 
glory once celebrated openly in one of 
these countries. Saturday was such a 
day. And since we were not here as- 
sembled then, I speak today about its 
significance. 

On the 3d of March 1878—84 years 
ago Saturday—the valiant five-century 
struggle of the Bulgarian people was 
ended. On that date, with the signing 
of the treaty of San Stefano, Bulgaria 
became again a free and independent 
nation. This was no new nation, arti- 
ficially created at the treaty table. 
Twelve centuries before, the Bulgarian 
Empire flourished for 337 years. Here 
was the cradle of Slavic civilization. 
Here Sts. Cyril and Methodius brought 
Christianity to full bloom. Here was de- 
veloped the first Slavic alphabet, and 
stemming from it, the major Slavic 
literary tradition that spread to Russia, 
Serbia, the Ukraine, and Byelorussia. 

The culture and heritage of these 
golden days prepared the Bulgarians for 
the cruel and oppressive treatment they 
were to receive at the hands of the Otto- 
man Turks. Occupied, ruled by these 
heartless invaders, Bulgarians still clung 
to their language, their institutions, 
their religion; and no amount of torture 
and reprisal could shake their faith that 
freedom would again live in their land, 

It is ironic that it was the Imperial 
Russian Government that assisted re- 
storing freedom to Bulgaria. But 
though it was the treaty between Rus- 
sia and Ottoman Turkey that made pos- 
sible this freedom, Bulgarians did not 
accept the rule of the reactionary czars. 
Freely electing a national assembly, they 
received from that assembly the Tirnovo 
Constitution, the most liberal and demo- 
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cratic document in Bulgarian history. 
And they continually refused to become 
a participant in Russia's Pan-Slavic 
drive for domination of the Balkans. 

The Balkans have never known a true 
peace since early in this century; but 
Bulgaria persisted in her efforts to live 
in peace and under freedom until she 
was caught up in the Nazi-Red power 
struggle of World War II. For 3% years, 
the Nazis occupied the nation. And in 
June 1944, the Reds moved in—where 
they remain today. 

Even as they maintained their integ- 
rity and dignity and ideals during 500 
years of cruel and inhuman treatment, 
so, too, the Bulgarians today live for the 
day of their new freedom. Let us here 
and now pause to respect their martyrs 
and to pray that their liberation from 
tyranny will come in our day, and that 
Bulgaria will again be a nation of free- 
men, living under laws enacted by their 
own chosen representatives. 


Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or ?2—Part No. 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the last in a series of nine 
interviews on the problems of the Na- 
tion’s transportation system published 
by Traffic World magazine. Being par- 
ticularly concerned myself with the in- 
creasing crisis in transportation, I ur- 
genty commend this and the other eight 
interviews to my colleagues: 

INTERVIEW NINE 


(Frederick M. Glass headed the Project 
Horizon group which made a report on avia- 
tion matters to President Kennedy in mid- 
1961. His answers, therefore, have particu- 
lar relevancy to that field, but are also of 
value in connection with the general attempt 
to establish guidelines for the future.) 


In view of the area of management over 
which Federal regulation has spread in the 
field of transportation, do you see any escape 
from ultimate domination of transportation 
management by the Government to the ex- 
tent that we will have nationalized trans- 
portation? 

Yes, but it will require great vision and 
facing of reality by regulatory agencies, man- 
agement, and labor. 

Will you express your view as to the pos- 
sibility (often suggested by air cargo advo- 
cates) that the air cargo carrier will ulti- 
mately replace the long-haul motor carrier 
as a transporter of all but extremely heavy 
and bulky traffic? 

No. While there would be a very substan- 
tial increase in air cargo transportation, long- 
haul motor carriers will always be a very 
important factor. 

In the achievement of the Nation's avla- 
tion goals, should the Government subsi- 
dize development of an all-cargo aircraft? 

Not subsidized directly, but through com- 
mon development with Government funds 
of airplanes which will have both military 
and civil application. 

Over the next 10 years, will the Nation and 
the aviation industry be best served by more 
trunk airline competition, or less? 
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Less, 

In achieving the Nation’s aviation goals, 
should the Civil Aeronautics Board remain 
a separate agency or become a part of an 
integrated agency exercising regulatory con- 
trol over all modes of transportation? 

Separate. 

Should the air transport industry be re- 
quired to pay user charges for Government- 
financed facilities? 

No. Present transportation tax should be 
repealed and user tax assessed directly 
against users, i.e., passengers or shippers. 

Should the Nation continue to subsidize 
local service airlines? 

Yes. 

Will the Nation be best served by develop- 
ment of fewer airports serving several com- 
munities or regions, or should smaller alr- 
ports for direct service to individual com- 
munities be developed? 

Fewer, serving traffic on a regional basis. 

Should the Government reorient its MATS 
program to provide for carriage of persons 
and property by commercial carrier wherever 
possible? 

Yes, but in accordance with recommenda- 
tions set forth in Reed committee report. 

Has any recognizable advantage to the 
public interest come from the appointment 
of the CAB Chairman by the President? 

Yes. 

It has been suggested that the antitrust 
laws might supersede the present regulatory 
scheme in the field of transportation. Is 
there any validity in that suggestion? 

Absolutely none. 

Do you think that the State Department 
should reevaluate its policy concerning route 
authorizations for foreign air carriers to re- 
quire stricter adherence to the economic and 
ae provisions of the Bermuda agreement? 

es. 


Use of District of Columbia Stadium by 
Groups Practicing Segregation Pro- 
hibited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prohibit the 
rental or leasing of the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium to any person which 
discriminates on the basis of race, creed, 
color, and for other purposes. 

The bill also provides that the stadium 
shall not be used by any group which in 
the course of its business is a party to a 
contract, express or implied, and which 
involves or results in segregation among 
its employees on the basis of race, creed, 
or color. 

The legislation further provides that 
the District of Columbia Armory Board 
may in its discretion allow an organiza- 
tion, so contracting, to use the stadium 
where it is shown to the Board's satis- 
faction that the contract was entered 
into under circumstances beyond thé 
control of the using group or organiza- 
tion. 

This bill is a result of my protest to 
Secretary of the Interior Udall ag 
the practice of segregation by the Wash- 
ington Senators Baseball Club in its 
Florida quarters at Pompano Beach. 

I wrote the Secretary of the Interior 
on three occasions for the purpose -of 
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arranging a meeting with General Que- 
sada, president of the Washington Sen- 
ators Baseball Club. In reply, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior noted that he 
thought such a conference would be 
helpful in resolving this matter. 

On this basis, I invited General Que- 
sada to meet with me to discuss this 
problem. General Quesada refused and 
declined the invitation; thus, making it 
necessary for me to introduce corrective 
legislation. 

In view of the fact that President 
Kennedy has recently insisted that there 
be no discrimination in employment in 
industry in which there is contractual 
relationship with the Government, I re- 
el that the same thecry be followed 

ere. 

It is clear that General Quesada treats 
the matter of segregation in a very 
cavalier fashion. Unfortunately, as 
president of the Washington ball club, 
he shows no desire to submit any sug- 
gestions or. program for the future, but 
chooses rather to remain a willing party 
to practices of segregation. 

Iam advised that the contract for the 
housing of its players entered into by the 
Washington Baseball Club was so en- 
tered into in open and notorious disre- 
gard of the rights and feelings of its 
Negro players. Other clubs with big 
league management, training in Florida, 
in fact within several miles of the Wash- 
ington training camp, have had the ini- 
tiative, desire, and spirit that resulted in 
their finding quarters on a non- 
Segregated basis. General Quesada 
places the blame totally on the State 
of Florida, notwithstanding the fact that 
other clubs in that area were able to 
Solve their housing problem. It is clear 
from his reply that General Quesada 
doffs his self-praised cloak of civil 
righteousness upon leaving the District 
and wears the mantle of separate but 
equal when in Pompano Beach, Fla. 

It is shocking that the club is willing 
to avail itself of the talents of its Negro 
members and will not make any effort 
to afford them the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution and reannounced 
by our Supreme Court. Quesada is ob- 
viously content with present conditions 
and refuses to discuss it further. 

The Government, by reason of its 
percentage lease of the stadium, shares 
the profit and loss of the venture. The 
Officials of the ball club accepted and 

e part of the pattern of discrimi- 
Nation in the town of Pompano Beach, 
Fla. This brazen action by the officials 
of the ball club to subvert civil rights to 
money profit or loss is reprehensible and 
gives rise to this legislation which I 
Strongly urge my colleagues to support. 


Bulgarian Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
IN THE nove 5 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3 we set aside a day in honor of 
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those who gave up their lives fighting 
for Bulgarian liberation. I extend my 
personal admiration for the courage 
which these people have demonstrated 
in their struggle for freedom dating back 
to the suppression by the Turks in 1396. 
However, the fight for freedom has not 
yet been completely won. 

Today the Bulgarian people suffer un- 
der the brutal rule of a puppet govern- 
ment which gets its orders from the So- 
viet Union. It must be stated, to the 
credit of the Bulgarian citizens, that the 
Communist way of life has failed to ex- 
tinguish many of the traditions which 
have lived on through the centuries. 

Our friends in Bulgaria can look back 
to two great men for inspiration, Father 
Paissii and Bishop Sofronii. 

The approximately 50,000 Bulgarians 


who have emigrated to the United States - 


have contributed immeasurably to our 
economic and cultural way of life. Or- 
ganizations such as this have proven to 
be effective instruments in our attempt 
to make it clear to the Soviet Union that 
we stand unalterably opposed to her am- 
bitions for total world domination. 

May the day be near when the Bul- 
garian nation will once again be free to 
pursue her goal of greatness. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my distinguished colleagues today 
in tribute to the people of Bulgaria and 
to our own Americans of Bulgarian an- 
cestry, to commemorate the 84th anni- 
versary of Bulgarian independence. 

Although on March 3, 1878, the Bul- 
garians won their independence from 
the tyrannical Ottoman Empire, the peo- 
ple of Bulgaria have enjoyed precious 
little freedom in the past 84 years. From 
1878 until the start of World War II, 
this strategically valuable nation was a 
political battleground. 

We are all aware of the Communist 
takeover in Bulgaria during the closing 
months of the war. Perhaps at that 
time, however, it was impossible to gage 
the treachery of the Soviet Union, which 
would ultimately stifie all freedom of 
thought in the countries under its sup- 
pression domination. 

We Americans, secure in our traditions 
of human liberty and the dignity of free- 
dom, join with free people everywhere in 
deploring the Soviet Union’s enslavement 
of countless thousands behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

In all justice, the day must inevitably 
come when the Bulgarians, as well as 
their brothers in other captive nations, 
will be truly free to determine their own 
course of government. 

I congratulate the people of Bulgaria 
on this 84th anniversary of their mo- 
ment of independence. I trust that the 
memory of this significant date in their 
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history will give them hope and faith in 
a future which recognizes that all men 
must be free if we are ever to attain last- 
ing peace. 


Round and Round It Goes and Where It . 
Stops Nobody Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently. received a letter from one of 
my constituents which rather accurately 
reflects the feeling many of us have with 
regard to the New Frontier view of the 
dairy products situation. I include the 
letter from Mr. Paul Moore, of Nichols, 


N.Y. 
NıcxKors, N.Y. 

Dran Ma. Rosson: On February 12 I at- 
tended a farmer meeting in Candor where 
the proposed milk quota program was ex- 
plained. Itis beyond my comprehension that 
anyone can hope to help America or any 
segment of the American people by using 
methods so much against the American way 
of life as the proposed Government control of 
the dairy industry. It would seem to me 
that if strict Government controls were the 
best way to cure a sick agriculture, then 
they must also be the best way to run agri- 
culture or any other business at other times. 
If so the American way of life must not be 
as good as socialism. This I do not believe. 

I will try to explain to you, my idea as a 
dairyman, the way the dairy farmer would 
try to meet this challenge if it were put to 
use. Also the effects I believe it would have 
on agriculture as a whole, and the Nation, 
and also why I don't think this proposal 
would work. 

At the aforementioned meeting, a figure 
was used, for explanatory p that the 
quota be set at 93 percent of the 1961 pro- 
duction. Since this figure will serve as well 
as any, I will use it also. 

If production is cut 7 percent it is logical 
to assume that cow numbers will be cut 7 
percent also. However, since most farmers 
will sell their lowest producing cows, this 
figure must rise even higher. Perhaps 10 
percent of the cows would be sold. He would 
also sell approximately 10 percent of his 
dairy heifers being raised for replacements. 
As all farmers must cut production this 10 
percent would have no market except beef. 
Ten percent of all dairy cows and heifers 
dumped on the beef market at one time 
would ruin the beef market, causing the beef 
farmer hardship. The dairy farmer would 
also receive a very low beef price for his 
surplus cows and so would suffer a huge loss 
on them. 

When the farmer reduces his production 7 
percent he will also reduce his feed grain 
use approximately 7 percent, thus enlarging 
the feed grain surplus. 

Since the dairyman will have 10 percent 
less cows, he will need 10 percent less hay, 
silage, and pasture. 

This 10 percent of his former forage land 
will be used to grow feed grains for his 
herd, thus cutting expenses for feeds. This 
will cause a great deal more surplus of feed 
grain in the Midwest, thus causing the feed 
grain program to cost more or the grain 
farmer ruin. The result would be strict 
controls on grain which the dairy farmer 
could grow for his own use. More Govern- 
ment controls. 
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The dalryman must now strive for better 
quality forage to reduce his grain cost by 
allowing more and better forage to keep his 
production up while feeding less grain. We 
are right now being told by the agricultural 
colleges and all farm papers, how tests prove 
both higher yield and better quality forage 
can be quite easily attained. This will mean 
increased production or the same production 
with less feed cost. If production is in- 
creased, more cows will go on the beef market 
to enable the farmer to stay within his 
quota. 

What now, controls on tons of hay or 
silage we can grow? These controls may 
be necessary to prevent destruction of the 
beef and grain farmers. If these farmers 
suffer financial ruin, their buying power will 
be gone and industry will suffer. 

In the event of all these controls, the 

farmer who needs more profit must cut ex- 
penses further; probably by patching up 
his old machinery instead of buying new. 
Remember World War II, when new machin- 
ery was not available and you will see that 
this is possible. Now we need production 
controls on industry to prevent surplus of 
machinery. 
From the figures used at the meeting on 
February 12, I assume that unless Govern- 
ment supports on dairy products were raised, 
the dairyman would still have less money 
than now. 

It is also, I feel, very un-American and 
most deplorable when a high Government 
official such as the Secretary of Agriculture 
resorts to methods (which I am unable to 

from blackmail) of threats of 
cutting off all Government supports unless 
the farmer votes for his proposal. 

I personally feel that it would be much 
better to cut off all supports to the dairy 
farmer than to shackle him with the strict 
quota. I sincerely hope you will do all in 
your power to defeat the proposed milk quota 
bill. My father, Guy Moore, and brother, 
Robert, who are my partners on our dairy 
farm also agree with me on this proposal. 

Thank you. 

PAuL Moore. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, with 
the receipt of the President’s message of 
February 27, 1962, the Congress is once 
again reminded that the strength of a 
nation can be no greater than the health 
and vitality of its population. 

I am in total agreement with this 
premise and am indeed proud to support 
the President's legislative recommenda- 
tions, as outlined in his message. These 
include the training of health personnel, 
the need for a nationwide vaccination 
program to stamp out the remaining 
childhood diseases, aid for medical re- 
search, mental health and retardation, 
and increased health levels for domestic 
agricultural migrant workers. I have a 
very personal interest in this last item 
as author of H.R. 10227, providing mi- 
grant workers with health clinics, and 
as chairman of the Select Subcommittee 
on Labor, which subcommittee has held 
hearings and has recently reported out 
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favorably a series of migratory labor 
bills. 

I am this day concerned, particularly, 
with the lack of protection afforded our 
elder citizenry. 

To be sure, most of us are protected 
against financial setbacks such as retire- 
ment, death, disability, and unemploy- 
ment, but little has been done to protect 
our older citizens against the hardships 
of prolonged and expensive illness. 

Therefore, I rise in support of H.R. 
4222, a bill to provide health and medical 
care for the aged by means of a health 
insurance program for the elderly under 
the social security system. 

The need for this legislation is made 
imperative by statistics indicating that 
our older citizens are hospitalized more 
often, for longer duration and thus at 
greater personal expense. Much argu- 
ment is unnecessary as, of course, we are 
aware that the income of those, up in 
years, is by comparison very low. 

This bill and the President’s program 
would not interfere in any way with the 
freedom of choice of doctor, hospital, or 
nurse. It would not specify in any way 
the kind of medical or health care or 
treatment to be provided. But it would 
establish a means to pay for minimum 
levels of protection. 

I have seen hundreds of letters urging 
Federal-action and the social security 
approach. They contain pitiful state- 
ments as to suffering and hardship and 
inability to provide themselves with the 
medical care they desperately need. We 
should not allow their pleas to go un- 
heeded. We cannot ignore that later 
years of millions of Americans are 
plagued anew by fear and insecurity, as 
a result of their inability to meet the 
mounting costs of medical care. 

The high costs of medical care for the 
aged are going to be paid for in this 
country. The issue is not whether to 
pay these costs, but how to pay them. 
The alternatives to health insurance are 
not adequate and not fair to the elderly 
who need this care. 

The social security program is the only 
practical mechanism which provides the 
aged with adequate health insurance 
paid by people during their working 
years, together with their employers. - 

We cannot continue to ignore the anx- 
iety and suffering of elderly people who 
see their small savings, their homes and 
their security about to be swept away by 
the near certainty of expensive illness. 

I trust we will meet this challenge and 
I, therefore, urge my collagues to sup- 
port this legislation and join in earnestly 
requesting early and favorable consider- 
ation by Congress. 


World Understanding Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I spoke of the magnificent current issue 
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of the magazine of the International 
Rotary Clubs, the Rotarian. Two of 
the articles, by the French Dominican 
priest, Father Bruckberger, and the 
Russian-born, American sociologist, Dr. 
Sorokin, I have already brought to the 
attention of the House. Today, I want 
to point out the effort being made by 
the International Rotary on behalf of 
the advancement of good will and peace 
among the peoples of the world. I can 
think of no better way to explain the 
effort than to read the letter that Rotary 
President Abey has addressed to Rotari- 
ans throughout the world: 
INVITATION TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
WrxX—Mancrt 18-24, 1962 


Dear fellow Rotarians, a tremendous force 
is at work in the world fellowship of 
Rotarians. Rotarians are leaders in their 
communities, and they are neighbors in 3 
world community. Committed to foster the 
advancement of understanding, good will. 
and peace among the peoples of the world, 
we are challenged today as never before to 
realize our purpose through concerted ac- 
tion. Today's crisis is tommorrow's oppor- 
tunity. 

For half a million Rotarians in 127 coun- 
tries, an opportunity for concerted action 
is the week of March 18-24, 1962. World 
Understanding Week summons you and your 
club to join with Rotarians around the 
world in a common effort. 

As President of Rotary International, may 
I appeal to you to make this effort significant 
in the scale of world events, worthy of our 
world fellowship, effective in its contribution 
to the world's desperate need. Use the 2,000 
invitations from Clubs of 65 coun- 
tries listed in “Targets for Today” to com- 
municate for understanding. Devise means 
for reaching large numbers in your com- 
munity with the information you obtain 
firsthand. Test your leadership in the world 
community by involving the people of your 
own community in the quest for under- 
standing. 

I repeat: Do something important—some- 
thing which will attract the attention of 
your community, something which press. 
radio, and television will find worthy 
coverage, something which bears signifi- 
cantly on the crisis facing us today. 

I am counting on you and your club to 
take a vigorous part in the observance 
World Understanding Week. 

Sincerely, 
Josxrh A. Aner, President. 


The 84th Anniversary of Bulgarian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the 84th anniversary 
of Bulgarian independence which 0¢- 
curred on March 3, 1878. Just 84 years 
ago the act of San Stefano restored in- 
dependence to the people of Bulgaria 
but since 1944 her people have been en- 
slaved under Soviet Communist rule. 
But within the hearts of these people and 
of all the sons and daughters of Bul- 
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garia all over the world burns the bright 
hope that the day will soon come when 
they will be free again and resume their 
rightful place among the peace-loving 
nations of he worl... 

It woula be a most effective action by 
the House of Representatives if we could 
establish the long-delayed and much- 
needed special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. This committee would be an ef- 
fective House vehicle to expose Soviet 


. colonialism in Eastern Europe, and to 


thoroughly Teveal it for world consump- 
tion. Bulgaria and the other nations 
suffering under Communist domination 
must not be forgotten. 

I extend my special congratulations to 
civic, patriotic Bulgarian-American or- 
ganizations whose effective work in sup- 
port of the principles of our American 
Constitution and maintenance of Bul- 
garian nationalistic traditions are sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Ralph Waldo Gwinn 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound regret that I have had the word 
of the passing of our former colleague 
and friend, Ralph Waldo Gwinn, and I 
know that I voice the universal sorrow of 
all of his former associates as we con- 
template the loss of this stalwart 
American. 

Ralph Gwinn was typical of that 
much-maligned group of conservatives 
who could not help but see, and vigor- 
ously decry, the encroachment of en- 
trenched bureaucracy upon our lives. 
Ralph Gwinn believed in the sanctity of 
our constitutional privileges, but along 
with many of us, he could not help but 
sense that erosion of our liberties that 
must always accompany an expansion of 
centralized government to the displace- 
ment of local autonomy. 

In his private life Ralph Gwinn was a 
generous, a genial, and a God-fearing 
man. As a founding member of our 
House Breakfast Prayer Group he gave 
Public testimony to his continued reli- 
ance on divine power for guidance in the 
decisions every Congressman must make 
and he was fervent in his prayerful so- 
licitation of that help that must always 
come from higher sources. Our departed 
friend and colleague was a man of high- 
est principles, a man of virtuous life, and 
a shining example of integrity in a ma- 
terialistic world, 

Our hearts go out to his loved ones in 
this sad hour and we extend to them 
Our heartfelt condolences with the assur- 
ance that even as they have lost a be- 
loved helpmate and counselor we, too, 
have lost a stanch friend. May an all- 
kind providence sustain them in this time 
of parting. 
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Sears Best Citizen Is Jefferson County 
Native 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, all 
of us from Jefferson County and Ala- 
bama are very proud of the fact that Mr. 
Floyd Davis, Sr., of the wonderful com- 
munity of Midfield, was recently selected 
as the “Sears Citizen of the Jubilee 
for the southern territory of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co, 

Mr. Davis was one of only six out- 
standing Americans employed by Sears 
to be selected for this signal honor, in 
recognition of unusual civic pride and 
community service. By quoting perti- 
nent portions of the announcement of 
Mr. Davis’ selection by Sears, I want to 
acquaint the Members with this laudable 
program which Sears initiated and with 
the admirable contributions which my 
constituent, Mr.. Davis, has made 
through the years as a good citizen of his 
community and our country. 

The article follows: 

Sears Best CITIZEN Is JEFFERSON COUNTY 
MAN 


WASHINGTON —Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Davis, 
Sr., 330 Bessemer Superhighway, Midfield, 
were honored by Senators, Congressmen, and 
officials of Sears, Roebuck & Co. for out- 
standing community service.” 

Davis, of the Sears store in Ensley, was 
one of six national winners in a citizenship 
contest conducted among 150,000 Sears em- 
ployees as part of the company’s 75th anni- 
versary celebration. He and his wife came 
here this week to visit the White House, see 
Congress in session, tour Mount Vernon, and 
take in other historic sites. 

This much they knew before they flew 
here from Birmingham—but they found sur- 
prises in store for them, too. 

Crowdus Baker, president of Sears, and 
James T. Griffin, vice president, flew here 
from Chicago to pay tribute to Davis and 
the other award winners “and their wives, 
who made it possible for them to do all 
these things.” 

Baker pointed out that Sears employees 
have a proud tradition and an outstanding 
record in civic and welfare activities. ‘We 
feel it is most fitting,” he said, “that we can 
recognize during our jubllee year some of 
the wonderful employees who have helped 
make Sears an important part of the Ameri- 
can scene over the past 75 years.” 

Reading a citation which listed Davis' 
3 qualifications, anma noted that 


e and served as cochairman for 
the incorporation of Midfield, served on the 
city council and as an alderman. 

Was adviser to the committee for incor- 
poration of Hueytown, Ala. 

Served on the planning and zoning com- 
mission of Fairfield, Ala. 

Is a charter member of the Civitan Club 
in Midfield; a member of its board of trus- 
tees; past secretary, treasurer, vice president, 
chaplain and twice president. Received the 
Civitan International Award (1960-61) as 
outstanding club secretary. 

Helped organize Grace Covenant Presby- 
terian Church, Midfield, and has served as 
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u deacon, elder, Sunday School superinten- 
dent, on the board of trustees and two 
committees: 

Has been active in Little League Baseball 
as a member of the executive board and 
chairman of fundraising: served as finance 
chairman of Little Boys Baseball, Inc. 

Has served as chairman of Community 
Chest and March of Dimes drives, and as a 
solicitor for the Heart Association and 
American Cancer Society. 

“This is just a part of the list of the ac- 
complishments,” Griffin said. “We are 
proud of Floyd Davis because he is an out- 
standing representative of his community, 
and of our company.” 


What Good Are We Doing the United 
States by Pouring Billions Into 
Brazil? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER ; 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 X 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, how much 
are we protecting the self-interest of the 
United States by pouring billions of dol- 
lars of American taxpayers’ money into 
Brazil? Even while we are preparing a 
big reception for the President of that 
country and, I suppose, making plans to 
give him additional billions, his brother- 
in-law wantonly seizes the property of 
American taxpayers and serves notice 
that he intends to seize more. I think 
it is time we have an understanding with 
these countries demanding our money 
that we expect at least a working part- 
nership.. The following editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News, an article from 
the Wall Street Journal, and one from 
the Washington Daily News deal effec- 
tively with what is happening to us in 
Brazil. 

Quo Vapis, BRAZIL? 

In all of Latin America, no greater threat 
to freedom and Western institutions exists 
than that posed by Brazil. For more than 
a year now, the largest country south of the 
border has been tottering on the brink of 
revolution, facing one crisis after another. 

Already dominated by leftist elements, the 
Government of Brazil may, before the end of 
this year, pass completely into their hands— 
either as a result of next fall’s elections or 
through more violent action. If this hap- 
pens, communism will have made a far 
deeper inroad into the hemisphere than it 
achieved by establishing a beachhead in 
Cuba. 

At the root of Brazil's crisis are a galloping 
inflation and a need for vastly increased for- 
eign capital investment. Yet, the present 
Government of Brazil has done all it can to 
discourage solution of these basic prob- 
lems—indeed to make them worse. Last 
year Brazil's cost of living rose by a stagger- 
ing 40 percent. This year the rate of in- 
crease has surged to 60 percent. 

In spite of a $50 million loan by the United 
States to Brazil last fall and another $40 mil- 
lion loan in January—part of a $338 million 
package granted last May to help Brazil com- 
bat Its inflation—the President of Brazil has 
frequently denounced “blood-sucking for- 
eign capital” in recent months. 
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The Brazilian senate is now studying a law 
which would drastically limit money taken 
out of Brazil by foreign investors. This law, 
which would probably drive much foreign 
investment out of the country and certainly 
prevent any new investors from coming in, 
was passed by the chamber of deputies last 
November. 

President Goulart has named numerous 
leftwing extremists and Communists to key 
government posts. His own personal secre- 
tary, Raul Riff, is a self-proclaimed Com- 
munist, The Communist Party holds firm 
control over several of the big labor unions. 
Brazil has established diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R., sent observers to the 
Belgrade “neutral nations” Conference last 
fall and provided the strongest resistance to 
any OAS action against Cuba at the recent 
Punta del Este Conference. 

The Governor of Rio Grande do Sul, a 
Brazilian State, has seized an $8 million sub- 
sidiary of the U.S. International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The firm's 30-year fran- 
chise was canceled and the amount of $400,- 
000 was deposited in a Brazilian bank to 
“Indemnify" International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for its loss—hardly a fair 
price to pay for a utility worth 20 times the 
amount. 

News reports have emphasized that this 
act of piracy was committed not by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, but by one of its states. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the 
man who ordered the seizure, Gov. Lionel Bri- 
zola, is the brother-in-law of Brazil's Presi- 
dent Goulart. Brizola has been accused of 
using state funds to finance Communist 
Party activities in Brazil. He is chief of 


the Communist-tinged National Liberation ` 


Front, which advocates seizure of all foreign 
property in Brazil. 

The seizure came on the heels of another 
announcement from Rio de Janeiro that the 
Brazilian Prime Minister had just approved 


45 projects costing $589 millions to be carried 


out in Brazil with alliance-for-progress aid. 
Most of this money will come out of the US. 


Treasury. 

Is it asking too much for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to consider a fair indemnification of 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
other companies threatened with expropria- 
tion, and to deduct the necessary amount 
from funds earmarked for Brazil under the 
alliance-for-progress program? 

At the least, the State Department should 
give Brazil a firm ultimatum that any future 
expropriation of American property will 
result in cancellation of all aid. To do less 
would be to condone—indeed, to reward— 
piracy. 

BRAZIL STATE REPORTED PLANNING To Expro- 
PRIATE 2p UNITED Srares-Henp UTILITY: 
THREATENED ELECTRIC Unir OWNED BY 
American & Foreron Power; ITT LosT 
BUBSIDIARY EARLIER 
The Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul 

was reported yesterday to be preparing to 

expropriate American & Forèign Power Co.'s 
wholly owned electric company in the town 
of Pelotas there. Company officials in New 

York, however, sald they had not received 

official notice of such a move. 

The same Brazilian state earlier this month 
expropriated a telephone system of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

United Press International reported Gov. 
Leonel Brazola of Rio Grande told a press 
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conference his state is preparing to expropri- 
ate the Pelotas company, which he said was 
the only foreign firm now operating in Rio 
Grande, 

The American & Foreign Power subsidiary 
is Rio Grandense Light & Power Syndicate, 
Ltd. American & Foreign Power, a majority- 
owned subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share 
Co., values its investment in the Rio Gran- 
dense utility at “about $3.5 million.” 

According to an American & Foreign Power 
spokesman, Rio Grande has nearly completed 
building a state-owned power station, 
“Governor Brazola has been saying for some 
time he would expropriate our company 
when the state’s power station was bullt,” he 
added. 

Porto Alegre, another Brazilian state, 
seized American & Foreign Power Co.'s elec- 
tric company in that state in 1959. Accord- 
ing to American & Foreign Power, which esti- 
mates it had a $14 million investment in the 
Porto Alegre subsidiary, this expropriation 
is being challenged in Brazilian courts. 

Earlier this month, Rio Grande do Sul 
seized the American-owned telephone system 
serving its state, Conpanhia Telefonica Na- 
cional, a subsidiary of ITT. The state is said 
to have set aside about $400,000 as compen- 
sation for the expropriation. ITT set value 
of the unit at $6 million to $8 million. 

The U.S. State Department has criticized 
the action by Rio Grande do Sul in the ITT 
case as contrary to the spirit of the alliance- 
for-progress aid program. 


BRIZOLA THREATENS FOREIGN Firms 


Rio DE JANEIRO, FEBRUARY 28—Gov. Leonel 
Brizola of Rio Grande do Sul said last night 
he believes the government should take over 
all foreign enterprises in Brazil, Including 
banks owned by citizens of major nations. 

Governor Brizola said his state government 
is preparing to expropriate the American- 
owned National Telephone Co., February 16, 
offering $400,000 as token compensation for 
properties in 18 cities valued between 67 and 
$10 million. 

The state government seized the American- 
owned National Telephone Co., February 16, 
Offering $400,000 as token compensation for 
properties in 18 cities valued between $7 and 
$10 million. 

A suit filed this week by International 
Telephone and Telegraph, owner of the Rio 
Grande Co., challenged the state govern- 
ment's right to seize its installation without 
“fair and adequate compensation.” 

Spokesman Louis Olszyk said the company 
has applied for an injunction forbidding the 
Brizola regime to hold and operate the com- 
pany. It asked that the state government 
be to pay for the use of the equip- 
ment and for any damage resulting from its 
operations. 


- 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). -Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 

„spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ante t (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Modern Tax Laws To Help Modernize 
Nation’s Industrial Capacity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
fuished American industrialist who is 
the head of a company operating plants 
in my congressional district, as well as 
elsewhere in the Nation, has recently 
Made a very perceptive observation as 
to the way our free enterprise system 
&chieves expanding productivity and 
More .and better job opportunities for 
Our American citizens. 

Mr. Henry Harnischfeger, the presi- 
dent of the Harnischfeger Corp., has 
Pointed out that our tax laws must be 
Modernized so as to allow the moderni- 
Zation of our Nation’s industrial capac- 
ity. This distinguished industrial 
Statesman has urged the American peo- 
Ple to lend their support to the current 
endeavors in the Congress to provide lib- 

tion and reform of our antiquated 
and inadequate depreciation allowances. 

Mr. Harnischfeger points out that 
Plant modernization is essential to our 
economic and military strength. A 
~ Modern industrial capacity is essential if 
We are to preserve our American stand- 
ard of living and high wage scales in 

face of mounting competition in both 

estic and international trade. 

As one who has been advocating real 
depreciation reform for many years I 
Genuinely welcome the observations of 
Mr. Harnischfeger in behalf of liberal- 
ized depreciation. This industrialist 
knows from experience the problems of 
Competition, the investment required to 
Provide a job in industry, the effects of 

equate depreciation on the ability 
to maintain modern plant facilities and 
the problems of competing and provid- 
jobs with obsolete equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is urgent that 
the Congress act this year and act wisely 
in developing proper legislation to per- 
mit industry an adequate writeoff for 
depreciation and obsolescence on its 
Capital investment. This solution that 
the Congress approves should not be a 

ck, a gadget, or a temporary expe- 

dient that becomes a regulatory device 
in the hand of the bureaucratic eco- 
nomic planner. The overwhelming bur- 
den of the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means last year on 

e subject of revenue revision was 

. ted in favor of effective deprecia- 
tion reform. The Congress should heed 
request from knowledegable people 

such as Mr. Harnischfeger and act to 

Provide our American free enterprise 


strong bearing on America's ability to sta 
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system with the tax rules necessary to 
maintain American preeminence and 
constantly improving job opportunities 
for our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include an article from the Es- 
canaba Daily Press of March 2, 1962, 
which reports on remarks by Mr. Harn- 
ischfeger and the commendable record 
of civil contribution that the Harnisch- 
feger Corp., has made to the well-being 
of the community of Escanaba: 

HARNISCHFEGER LINKS Work ro US. 
DEPRECIATION RULE 


Strong operations in the Escanaba and 
other plants of Harnischfeger Corp., above 
and beyond the recent annual patterns, 
depend heavily on what Congress does in 
1962, says President Henry Harnischfeger. 

He spoke as Harnischfeger completed its 
15th year of operation in Escanaba, 

Offering a new range of P. & H. equipment 
that buyers could operate more economi- 
cally and efficiently than obsolete equipment 
they are now using, Harnischfeger estimated 
that American industry is operating $100 bil- 
lion worth of obsolete machinery, a part of 
which is in lines that could be replaced with 
Harnischfeger products. 

“The key to unlocking this vast business is 
Congress approval of upward revision in al- 
lowable depreciation rates,” said Harnisch- 
feger. He asked all persons interested in 
Escanaba industrial growth to write to Michi- 
gan's Senators Patrick V. McNamara and 
Pup A. Hart, U.S. Senate Office Building, 
and Congressman Victor A. Knox, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. A personal 
letter or postcard urging liberalization of 
depreciation allowance will be helpful, he 
said. 

WORLD COMPETITION 


“U.S. industry must get its house in order to 
prepare for lowered tariffs and greater com- 
petition,” said Harnischfeger. “Our allies in 
Western Europe have more modern indus- 
trial plants than that of American industry 
as a whole. Most of their equipment was 
installed after World War II. To hold our 
own with them and to keep ahead of our foes 
in the cold war, American industry must 
have the incentive to replace its 20- and 30- 
year-old equipment. 

“Industry can do it if Congress opens the 
door. Our producers must be given the same 
liberal tion that foreign nations 
have, so that industry can more quickly re- 
gain its investment in capital equipment. 
In that way it can stay in business while 
modernizing its operations. 

“Depreciation is an intricate subject. 
Without getting into the details, higher 
rates of depreciation in corporate tax sched- 
ules mean less capital is tied up for fewer 
years and buying of new equipment and 
building of new plants is therefore stimu- 
lated. 

TO AFFECT: BUSINESS 


“What Congress does in 1962 will have a 

y 

strong and on the steadiness of work in 
Harnischfeger plants.” 

Work in Harnischfeger’s Escanaba truck 
crane plant was fairly steady in 1961, al- 
though operations did not come up to previ- 
ous peaks and operations were less stable 
in its Escanaba welding division. 

On March 3, Harnischfeger Corp., com- 
pletes its 15th year of operation here. A 


decade and a half after the Milwaukee firm's 
modest start in manufacturing in Escanaba, 
which resulted in the phenomenal growth 
that brought the community's current boast 
that it is the “Truck Crane Capital of the 
World,” Harnischfeger described the corpo- 
ration’s present situation and outlook. 

As 1962 began, he said, customer inquiries 
Were coming in at their highest rate in the 
company’s history. Harntschfeger credited 
the rise to the possibility of liberalized 
laws governing depreciation. 

PAYROLL OF $4.8 MILLION 


Within recent weeks, he said, competition 
for sales of excavators, truck cranes, and 
welders has become more intense. It has 
been a period of major trade shows, bringing 
manufacturers, dealers, and customers to- 
gether. The influence of manufacturers 
overseas, in West Germany, Italy, England, 
France, and Japan is being felt increasingly 
in free world markets, particularly in South 
America. 

P. & H. has been making strenuous ef- 
forts to get a bigger share of what has be- 
come a smaller market, said Harnischfeger. 

STARTED IN 1947 


He said that P. & H. in its 15th year in 
Escanaba had a payroll of $4,876,931. This 
spending, increased many times in local cir- 
culation, has been a major economic support 
of the community, augmented by expendi- 
tures of nearly a million dollars for supplies, 
materials, power, taxes, and other items. 

Harnischfeger Corp. in 1947 leased an idle 
plant building owned by the city of Esca- 
naba with a promise to build its operations 
to 150 employees within 5 years. In the 
first full year of operation, 1948, there were 
55 employees at year’s end and the year's 
payroll totalled $25,000. 

By early 1953, when the 5 years were up, 
Escanaba workers had shown their abilities 
and the company had more than kept its 
promise to the community. Employment 
averaged 600 in that year, four times the 
pledged amount, 

Dividing the payroll of nearly $5 million 
in 1961 were more than 950 employees in 
the various Escanaba operations of P. & H. 
It moved into its first Escanaba building in 
March 1947 and within 7 months had shipped 
its first a.c. welding machine. That year 
output was broadened to include d.c. weld- 
ers and ground was broken for the Danforth 
Road truck crane plant. Through the 
years additions have increased total floor 
space to 240,000 square feet, up from the 
original 25,000. 

SKILLS TAUGHT 


Theodore F. Derse has been Harnisch- 
feger Corp. general manager in Escanaba 
since 1960. Between 1950 and 1960 Robert 
O. Losse, now Harnischfeger director of in- 
dustrial relations in the headquarters office 
in Milwaukee, was general manager in Es- 
canaba. The largest part of P. & H.'s roster 
in Escanaba is made up of persons born 
and raised in this area. 

The Harnischfeger operation in Escanaba 
has been closely watched in the Upper Pen- 
insula because of its pioneering in heavy 
machine industry in an area which histori- 
cally has been devoted to extractive mineral 
industry and wood industries. The company 
has operated the largest in-plant training 
program in the history of the Upper Penin- 
sula to teach employees skills in metal work- 
ing needed for its manufacture of welders, 
excavators, cranes, and other machines. 
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Public Lands and Public Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a 4-year 
fight against unnecessary secrecy in the 
Bureau of Land Management has been 
successful. I have just been informed 
that reports made by the Bureau's en- 
gineers on the value of public land for 
which applications have been filed will 
now be made available to persons inter- 
ested in the reports. 

At first glance this may seem to be a 
small matter, but those of us from the 
fast-growing West recognize the impor- 
tance of the public lands held in steward- 
ship by the Federal Government. As 
the pressure for settling these public 
lands has increased in recent years, there 
have been complaints about Bureau of 
Land Management decisions on applica- 
tions for private use of the land. 

Only by making available the records 
of the Bureau’s actions can the com- 
plaints be silenced, but for a number of 
years the basic documents showing land 
examiners’ valuations of parcels of pub- 
lic lands have been withheld from the 
public. Secretary Udall was asked to 
look into the secrecy surrounding the 
Government handling of publie lands, 
and he has informed the subcommittee 
that field examiners’ reports on the value 
of public lands will now be made avail- 
able to those who are applying for the 
lands and to others concerned with pub- 
lic land problems. 


Following is the subcommittee’s letter 
of inquiry and the Department's answer: 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


December 22, 1961, 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department o/ the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Secrerary: Following a study by 
the Special Subcommittee on Government 
Information of the availability of reports 
prepared by Bureau of Land Management 
field examiners, the Bureau changed its 
practices and made available to the public 
a great deal of additional information from 
the reports. This action was taken in the 
latter part of 1960—more than 2 years after 
the subcommittee first questioned the Bu- 
reau's information practices—and the first 
experience with the new system is being 
gained under the Kennedy administration. 

A staff investigation indicates a number 
of important questions remain unanswered. 
Under the previous system, a single narra- 
tive report was filed by a fleld examiner re- 
porting on the value of land to be classified 
as homesites under the Small Tracts Act. 
All of the facts collected by the field ex- 
aminer, along with his conclusions and rec- 
ommendations on the value of each tract, 
were included in the single report, and the 
previous administrators of the Interior De- 
partment refused to make avallable all parts 
of that report. This restriction applied not 
only to public access to the document but 
also to access by persons who had applied 
ye the homesites under the Small Tracts 
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The subcommittee has been informed that 
under the system which the Bureau of Land 
Management is now using the field report 
it divided into a series of documents. These 
documents include various reports cover- 
ing the many factors which must be consid- 
ered in determining the classification and 
value of public lands. The subcommittee 
has been informed that nearly all of these 
documents are public records and, as such, 
are available to persons applying for home- 
sites under the Small Tracts Act. However, 
one of the more important documents in the 
field examiner’s report is marked Adminis- 
trative use only.” Bureau officials informed 
the subcommittee that this document—form 
4-1499 which includes the field examiner's 
conclusions and the value which he set on 
the tract being claimed—is not made avail- 
able to the public or even to persons apply- 
ing for the specific tract. 

This practice appears to conflict with Bu- 
reau of Land Management regulations as 
well as with Interior Department rules. 
More important, it obviously conflicts with 
the policy of public access to Government 
information which President Kennedy set 
forth in his state of the Union message last 
January. 

A Bureau of Land Management memoran- 
dum, identified as release “130 6/27/58,” 
lists the Bureau documents which will be 
classified as for administrative use only, The 
memorandum states that comments by em- 
ployees which are not statements of fact 
will be restricted to “administrative use 
only” and adds: 

“However, estimates are usually statements 
based on fact. Therefore, such as es- 
timates of value * * are not ‘for admin- 
istrative use only,“ 

The practice of withholding the fleld ex- 
aminer's estimate of value certainly appears 
to be in direct conflict with this memoran- 
dum. If the withholding is required in all 
eases, it also appears to conflict with In- 
terior Department regulations on the avail- 
ability of official records, Section 2.2(a) of 
title 43, Code of Federal Regulations, states 
that Interior Department employees respons- 
ible for the custody of a record shall deter- 
mine whether disclosure of the record “would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and whether the person making the 
request is properly and directly concerned 
with the subject matter.” Persons applying 
for land under the Small Tracts Act certainly 
are “properly and directly concerned” with 
field examiners reports on the value of the 
land for which they have applied. Yet Bu- 
reau regulations apparently prohibit access 
to such information. 

The subcommittee would appreciate an ex- 
planation of the apparent conflicts with the 
Bureau memorandum and Department regu- 
lations. The subcommittee also would like 
a general explanation of the reason for with- 
holding the field examiner’s conclusions on 
the value of specific homesites from persons 
applying for the homesites. Also, please cite 
the specific statutory authority for with- 
holding the information. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1962. 

Hon, JonN E. Moss, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN; This replies to your 
letter of December 22, 1961, which we ac- 
knowledged on January 12, concerning the 
availability of reports and other papers pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Land Management. 

After further consideration, it has been 
determined that form 4-1499, Land report 
Field examiners conclusions,” can and 
should be revised to remove any limitation 
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on the availability of that record to persons 
properly and directly concerned, as provided 
by Department regulations. The Bureau of 
Larid Management will take necessary action 
promptly to accomplish this revision. In 
amending its manual instructions the Bu- 
reau wlil also clarify those contained in the 
memorandum of July 13, 1956 (V BLM 6.1, 
App. No, 1, release No. 130, June 27, 1958). 
from which you quote concerning “estimates 
of value“ which have their basis in fact. 
As in the past, the designated classification 
officer will continue to make his decision on 
the basis of facts. The field examiners will 
continue to investigate and to assemble and 
present the facts, 3 
Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Atlantic 
AMVETS Post No. 1, Atlantic, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by Atlantic AMVETS Post No. 1, 
Atlantic, Iowa: 

AMVETS, THE AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD 

Wan II AND Korea, THE ATLANTIC 

Post No. 1, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


We, the members of the Atlantic AMVETS 
Post No. 1, meeting in a regular session this 
date of February 27, 1962, in Atlantic, Iowa, 
do strongly urge our elected Senators and 
Congressmen, to thoroughly investigate and 
rectify the below-mentioned facts, that 
threaten the security of America: 

“Whereas H.R. 9567, known as the Inter- 
national Organizations Recission Act of 1962, 
is now in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, under date of January 10, 1962; 

“Whereas our Nation cannot survive as 3 
Republic as long as it is shackled to an inter- 
national organization, by a treaty, which 
supersedes the American Constitution; 

“Whereas the one amendment that would 
have protected the Constitution, was de- 
feated by a very narrow margin under strong 
propaganda pressure from the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc.; 

“Whereas the United Nations Charter, bY 
a secret agreement between Alger Hiss and 
Molotov, requires that the United Nations 
military staff should always be a Communist, 
and that agreement has never been broken. 
and there is now a Communist filling that 
post, Mr. Arkadov. This argeement has cost 
America thousands of dead and wounded by 
its required No-win-wars (both hot and 
cold wars) eg. the Korean war de- 
feat, the Cuban fiasco, and defeats of Ameri- 
can foreign policies (worldwide in scope) 


‘eg, the naked aggression in Katanga, the 


Hungarian rebellion, the Indian invasion of 
Goa, and many, many other losses, as in the 
Congo, Indonesia, South Vietnam, Laos, 
eto. 

“Whereas the basis of planned world dis- 
armament by negotiations, as spelled out in 
State Department publication No. 7277) 
which bears the misleading title, “Freedom 
From War,” would gradually transfer all 
heavy American fighting forces and nuclear 
equipment from the control of the American 
military staff into the direct control of the 
United Nations, which is under the direct 
control of the Communist military staff, 
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With the ranking officer in charge always to 
be a Communist (and who is now Mr, 
Arkadov) : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we strongly urge our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to rescind and revoke 
Membership of the United States in the 
United Nations, as may now be carried out by 
the passage immediately of HR. 9567 in the 
House, and a companion bill in the Senate; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we do strongly urge our 
duly elected Senators and Congressmen to 
Stop all foreign aid, to all Communist 
Countries, especially Tito Yugoslavia and 
Communist Cuba. And that all trade, 
either directly or indirectly, of any real 
or potential war materials be stopped from 
Teaching all Communist countries and their 
Worldwide colonial possessions, and also 
stopped from reaching all the so-called neu- 
tral nations; finally, it is hereby 

“Resolved, That we do request our legally 
Constituted investigative bodies in the Senate 
and the House to make a thorough and im- 
Medinte study of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc., of 58 East 68th Street, New 
York, N.Y., and to determine what, if any, 
Telationship exists between the Rockefeller- 

complex to the establishment, and to 

determine if there is, as has been reported, 
that the directors of the Council on Foreign 
Relations make up a sort of presidium for 
that part of the establishment that seeks to 
Control our destiny as a nation.” 
AMVETS, THE AMERICAN VETERANS OF WoRLD 

War II AND KOREA, THE ATLANTIC AMVETS 

Post No. 1, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


We, the members of the Atlantic AMVETS 
Post No. 1, meeting in a regular and duly 
authorized session, this day of February 27, 
1962, in Atlantic, Iowa, do strong protest the 

low facts and reports: 

1. Our returned war veterans are being 

out of their homes by the gargantuan 

¥% billion budget with its annual interest 

Tate of $914 billion on the $300 billion na- 
mal debt; and 

2. The Veterans’ Administration is upping 
foreclosures on veterans’ homes (with fore- 
Closures at an all-time high, and still ris- 

); and 

3. The $38 million in excess taxes collected 
on Iowa real property—explained by an error 
Of budget padding; and 

4. The American taxpayers paying over $1 
Million to study the affectional relation of 
an Infant monkey and its mother; and 

5. The American taxpayers paying over $1 
Million for liquors and drinks to entertain 
foreign dignitaries who arrive for more 
handouts; and 

6. While moving under the Reorganiztion 
Act of 1949, and defying the House Rules 

ttee, the President has sent to Con- 
his plan for a Department of Urban Af- 
and Housing. This proposal to be- 
dome law within 60 days unless rejected by 
either the House or the Senate (we strongly 
the rejection of this new approach of 
furthering the centralization of more power 
0 Washington, at the sorry expense of the 
cal and State governments); and 
T. The American taxpayers’ dollars being 
ped to lobby and use undue pressure, to 
Orce of Congress to pass some very ques- 
tlonadle legislation, and Hl-udvised squan- 
dering money bills through Congress; and 

8. The administration's pressures to have 
dur elected Congress vote away thelr con- 
ang utional powers to lay and collect taxes; 


9. The use of centralized pressures and tax 
to control press, radio, and news 
Media, withholding important news from 
the Public and taxpayers; and 
h 10. The censorship and “muzziing“ of our 
‘gh-ranking military officers; and 
11. The refusal of high-ranking bureau- 
a (in nonelected Government positions) 
“answer pertinent questions regarding se- 
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curity measures, vital to our elected Con- 
gress in their routine duties of protection 
of American independence and our national 
survival; and 

12. Secrecy and “meddling in American 
diplomacy”; the weakening of the United 
States stand at Punta de] Este Conference, 
which is now referred to as the second Bay 
of Pigs for the administration * * * the 
first being the Cuban fiasco, April 1961”; 
and 

13. That three of the administration's 
“bright young intellectuals worked behind 
the back of State Secretary Rusk, to weaken 
the American position“; the three, reported 
by Walter Trohan, of the Chicago Tribune, 
are noted to be Walt Whitman Rostow. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Richard N, Good- 
win; and 

14. The US. disarming policy against our 
own military, by the policymakers, noted 
in the text of the official policy presented 
to the United Nations * * * State Depart- 
ment publication 7277, which bears the mis- 
leading title. Freedom From War,“ planned 
to be carried out this year, secretly, in 1962; 
and 

15. Our disarmament program being in- 
timately meshed with the campaign against 
our military as revealed by Representative 
ROBERT W. KastenMeter, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, last September 7 in his notes on the 
evolution of the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil proposal, a national peace agency: There- 
fore, 

We the members of the Atlantic AMVETS 
Post No, 1, meeting in a regular and 
duly authorized session this 27th day of 
February 1962, do hereby resolve, That 
our elected Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States, employ 
every means within their power, and exert 
all their influence to the end that the pro- 
tests outlined above, be investigated, veri- 
fied, and corrected to preserve life, liberty. 
and the pursuit of happiness in the United 
States of America, 

We, as men who fought for our country 
do request this consideration and this ac- 
tion, because we feel that the safety of our 
Nation is in the balance. 


Tax Bill Hits Oldsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 


President Kennedy’s proposal that taxes 
on dividends be withheld at the sources 
of the dividends is discussed in the 
March 1, 1962, issue of the Herald Ex- 
aminer, a newspaper published in Los 
Angeles, Calif. The editorial points to 
the adverse affect that impiimentation 
of the proposal would have on our senior 
citizens who derive their incomes from 
investments. I think the editorial 
should be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it at this time: 
Tax BL Hrrs OLDSTERS 

A new Federal tax bill which already has 
cleared the hurdle of the House Ways and 
Means Committee threatens to affect mil- 
lions of Americans, especially those in the 
retirement or old-age bracket. 

In the tax bill will be included a new 
system of tax withholding on dividends and 
most interest. 


unfairly—hit by the dividend withholding. 
This income may be their major source of 
revenue, but they may have to wait to col- 
lect all of it.” 

In southern California, where so many 
thousands of retired couples have come to 
live out their declining days, the problem 
will be particularly acute. 

The Government's principal purpose in 
urging the new withholding plan is praise- 
worthy. The administration has stated its 
belief that the plan will net millions of 
taxpayers who have been forgetting to de- 
clare dividends and interest. Thus the Fed- 
eral Treasury will be greatly enriched, and 
other honest taxpayers will not be stuck 50 
heavily in the future. 

However, there is another phase which 
must be considered, If money due the tax- 
payer is withheld from him for a year or 
more, this means that the taxpayer will be 
deprived of the use of that money which he 
normally would have received as soon as the 
bank or corporation paid it. 

The old people, the pensions and the 
families which have retired with a little 
nestegg which emphasizes income from div- 
idends and interest must not be by-passed 
or forgotten in the rush to get some extra 
bucks for Uncle Sam. 

This new control over personal incomes 
would start at the rate of 20 percent earned 
through interest or dividends. The taxpay- 
er, however, still has the privilege of apply- 
ing for a refund if he can prove that he 
paid more taxes than he owed. 

Under the plan, children under 18 could 
obtain exemption from withholding taxes 
on their savings accounts by filing state- 
ments with their savings institutions. Tax- 
payers 65 and older who expect to have no 
tax liability at the end of the year also 
could file statements with their savings in- 
stitutions, 

However, there would be no exemptions 
from withholding taxes on dividends. 
Stockholders anticipating no income tax lin- 
bility at the end of the year could claim the 
withheld taxes by applying to the Treasury 
as often as four times a year. 

The oldsters, of course, would be penal- 
ized because they would be deprived of 20 
percent of the dividends cash they had been 
receiving. And even though they could ap- 
ply for refunds as often as four times a 
year, what would that mean? 

For those too weary almost to get to gro- 
cery stores or drugstores, it would be a 
heavy chore to be constantly filing refund 
claims, Also, with typical official redtape. 
aow oon would they be paid these re- 

un 


Amendment to Social Security Act 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to correct an un- 
fair provision of the Social Security Act. 
Under the present act, it is possible for 
an employee to work for 30 years or 
more in a textile plant—or at some 
other trade—be totally disabled to per- 
form the job he has been working on, 
and still not draw his social security dis- 
ability benefits because of the provision 
of the law which states that a person 
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must be unable to engage in any sub- 

stantial gainful activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have intro- 
duced today will change the law so that 
any person—textile employees and em- 
ployees of other industries, or workers 
at any trade, as well as, self-employed 
people such as farmers—can draw his 
social security disability benefits when 
totally disabled to perform his present 
job which he has been working on for 
so many years. 

Mr. Speaker, the vast majority of the 
industrial employees of my district are 
textile employees. I am familiar with 
their problems. I have visited in their 
homes. I have been in the textile plants. 
It is unfair, Mr. Speaker, when a person 
becomes disabled after having worked 
for 30 years on a specific job, to require 
that person to go out and try to learn 
another job or to make him do some- 
thing which he is unfamiliar with. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that when an em- 
ployee has worked for 30 years in a cer- 
tain industry or trade and has been on 
one job for 15 continuous years at the 
time he becomes disablec to perform the 
duties for that job, then that person 
should not be denied the disability bene- 
fits which are rightly due him. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, may I emphasize 
that my bill—which follows—will cover 
those people who have worked for 30 
years in an industry or trade which in- 
cludes the self-employed people such as 
farmers: 

HR. — 

A bill to amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide, for individuals who 
have spent substantially all of their work- 
ing lives in one trade or industry, a more 
realistic definition of “disability” for pur- 
poses of entitlement to disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 216(1)(1) of the Social Security Act 

is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “For purposes 
of clause (A) of the first sentence of this 
paragraph, an individual who for a total of 
at least thirty years prior to the onset of his 
physical or mental impairment has been 
engaged in employment or self-employment 
in one trade or industry, and who for a 
total of at least fifteen years has been per- 
forming within such trade or industry the 
particular type of employment or self-em- 
ployment last performed by him on a regular 
basis before the onset of such impairment, 
shall be deemed unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity if he is unable, 


by reason of such impairment, to continue 


to perform that particular type of employ- 
ment or self-employment.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 223(c)(2) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“For purposes of the first sentence of this 
paragraph, an individual who for a total 
of at least thirty years prior to the onset of 
his physical or mental impairment has been 
engaged in employment or self-employment 
in one trade or industry, and who for a 
total of at least fifteen years has been per- 
forming within such trade or industry the 
particular type of employment or self-em- 
ployment last performed by him on a regu- 
lar basis before the onset of such impair- 
ment, shall be deemed unable to engage in 
any substantial gainful activity if he is un- 
able, by reason of such impairment, to con- 
tinue to perform that particular type of 
employment or self-employment. 
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(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to monthly 
insurance benefits under title IT of the So- 
cial Security Act for months after the month 
in which this Act is enacted. 


James Trenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently learned that Mr, James Trenary, 
one of our most generous and distin- 
guished citizens, is dead. Beginning as 
a mail boy with the United States Trust 
Co. of New York, James Trenary rose 
to the heights of executive vice presi- 
dent and trustee. He was chairman of 
the banking law section of the New York 
Bar Association and chairman of the 
U.S. Olympic Yachting Committee. For 
these successes we honor him. 

Even more important than his prom- 
inence in business was Mr. Trenary’s 
long and loyal devotion to causes which 
resulted in no direct personal gain. His 
work with New York City boys clubs 
and with the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation will not soon be forgotten by 
any of those organizations. 

The Greater New York YMCA Board 
recently adopted a resolution memorial- 
izing him. In comprehensive form it 
describes his life of unusual dedication 
to his fellow man, and especially to 
those young people who particularly need 
counsel and guidance from such men as 
James Trenary. I therefore include the 
resolution at this point in the RECORD: 

The Young Men's Christian Association— 
and, indeed, men in so many walks of life 
and no longer young—have been profoundly 
affected by the death of James M. Trenary 
on December 11, 1961. 

His work with the association has been 
tireless and devoted, serving as a trustee 
since 1947 and a director since 1955. In 
1954 he was chairman of the citywide 
finance drive and for 5 years served as 
chairman of the West Side Branch of the 
association. In recent years he has been a 
member of the executive, finance, and capital 
development committee. Long recognized as 
one of our best informed laymen, he has 
been of inestimable help in counseling our 
executives and in recruiting board members. 

It is not our purpose to recount details 
of his generous service which is so familiar 
to all of us. His outstanding leadership in 
furthering the association's ideals and sery- 
ices to the youth of New York City has al- 
ready been recognized through his induction 
into the Order of the Red Triangle—the 
highest award the association can bestow 
upon a layman. 

However, when a man of Mr. Trenary's 
stature in business and finance passes from 
this life, it is natural and fitting to point 
with pride to the scope and worth of his ac- 
complishments. As executive vice president 
and trustee of the United States Trust Co., 
of New York, an energetic force on many 
committees of the American and New York 
State Bankers Associations, as chairman of 
the banking law section of the New York 
Bar Association, and as chairman of the 
US. Olympic Yachting Committee, his suc- 
cess was considerable and commendable. 
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Even more commendable, however, was his 
success as a human being. Mr. Trenary 
never lost sight of his start as a mail boy 
with the trust company. Although his 
career with that organization unfolded with 
increasing significance through the years, he 
never lost his identity as “one of the boys.” 
Nor did he miss an opportunity to counsel, 
extend a helping hand, or to just know the 
young men in his business organization. 

In fact, as Mr. Trenary's recognition as a 
business executive increased, his interest in 
young men kept pace. Where he had for- 
merly reached many boys on a personal level, 
it now became possible to help so many 
more by putting his ability and training to 
use in an executive capacity. His work as 
vice chairman and president of the Madi- 
son Square Boys’ Club, of New York City, 
merited him, in September 1961, the Silver 
Keystone of the Boys’ Clubs of America—"“in 
recognition of outstanding service to boys.” 

When Mr. Trenary came to our association 
in 1940, it was not difficult for him to of- 
cially promote the ideals and objectives of 
the Young Men's Christian Association—he 
had been living and practicing them for so 
many years. While we take great pride in 
the tangible accomplishments of Mr. Tren- 
ary in behalf of the organization, there is 
an even greater satisfaction in knowing 
that these were truly a labor of love. There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the foregoing statement, 
adopted as a resolution of this board, be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and 
that a copy thereof be sent to his family 
and such friends and associates as the presi- 
dent of the association shall deem eppro- 
priate. 


Communist Terrorism in East Germany— 
Walter Ulbricht, Chairman of Soviet 
Zone State Council, Intensifies Judicial 
Terrorism in East Germany First 
Death Sentence for Diversion—So Far 
107 Death Sentences in Political Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following information has reached us 
from Berlin: According to a list drawn 
up by the West Berlin Investigation 
Committee of Jurists in the Cause of 
Freedom, the courts of justice in the 
Soviet Zone have, since the founding of 
the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public on October 7, 1949, pronounced at 
least 107 death sentences in political 
trials against opponents of the Ulbricht 
regime. The most recent death sen- 
tence was pronounced in the Christmas 
week in 1961 by the District Court of 
Frankfort Oder on Walter Prädel, a 50- 
year-old worker of Dannenberg—in the 
district of Bad Freienwalde—for grave 
diversion, According to a report by the 
Soviet Zone news agency ADN, Priidel. 
on October 7 last year, that is to say 
exactly on the 12th anniversary of the 
founding of the German Democratic 
Republic, set fire to two granaries be- 
longing to the Agricultural Producers’ 
Cooperative Society in Dannenberg, thus 
causing damage to the extent of 
1DM146,000. Prädel is said to have ad- 
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mitted in court that he was so angered 
by the blockade measures introduced on 
August 13 that he started the fires in 
Order to cause supply difficulties and 
bring about a mutiny. 

„~ . Pradel, who, in addition, was also re- 
Proached with his Fascist past, thus 
Meets the facts stated in the charge of 
diversion, The paragraph of the sup- 
Plementary criminal law of December 
11, 1957, pertaining to this crime is 
worded as follows: 

Persons who attempt to destroy machines, 
technical plants, means of traffc and trans- 
Port, or other objects of vital importance 
for economy or for defense, or to render 
them useless or to damage them, in order 
to undermine the economy or defense 
Strength of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, are to be sentenced to not less than 3 
Years’ imprisonment on account of diver- 
Bion, Confiscation of property can also be 
imposed. 


On the strength of the same para- 
graph, the accused can in serious cases 
of diversion be sentenced to imprison- 
Ment for life or to death. So far, the 
Sentences passed on diversionists were 
for the most part long terms of impris- 
Onment. The case of Walter Prädel is 
the first one known to have occurred in 
the Soviet Zone in which the death sen- 

Was pronounced on account of 
grave diversion. 

It could not however be ascertained 
Whether the sentence on Prädel and the 
death sentences in the other cases have 

carried out, since the Soviet zone 
judicial authorities do not allow any in- 
formation in this respect to reach the 
Dublic. According to the latest legisla- 
tion, the state council, under the chair- 
Manship of Ulbricht, has the right to 
grant a pardon; in most cases an opin- 
by the Politbureau of the is 
Submitted to the latter as a recomenda- 
tion. According to the Communist doc- 
trine, political offenses, which are di- 
against “the Socialist state power 
and order of society,” are regarded as 
More serious than even the vilest of 
_ Crimes which have been committed as a 
Tesult of the criminal tendencies of the 
accused. Hence the decree of January 
30; 1961, by the state council, pertain- 
to the further development of the 
tration of justice, states: 

If citizens violate the law and thus the 
basic principles of social coexistence, our 
State and our society must use all their 
authority to assert justice and the law. 


Accordingly, the state council decrees 
that “the laws shall be applied in all 
Severity against enemies of the workers’ 
and farmers’ state and against persons 
Who commit serious crimes at the in- 

tions of or under the influence of 

Perialist aggressors.” 


Thus it is the fundamental attitude of 


offender toward the socialist state 
and the extent to which he is a danger 
Society” which mainly determine the 
of punishment. According to the 
ectives of the state council, severer 

t ents than hitherto must there- 
ore be imposed on “persons who are a 
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danger to the further social develop- 
ment, to the further unity of human so- 
ciety, to the further consolidation of the 
new relations between human beings, 
and to the socialist conditions which 
are assuming a more definite and perma- 
nent form to an ever-increasing degree.” 
It is thus obvious that the administration 
of the criminal laws in the Soviet zone 
is more than ever an instrument of 
power used by the Communist state to 
assert its political aims and liquidate its 
opponents; that is to say, in Ulbricht's 
regime there is no independent legal 
administrative body, a third force, as it 
were, in the state. 

As stressed by the Investigation Com- 
mittee of Jurists in the Cause of Free- 
dom, the number of sentences in politi- 
cal trials which they have been able to 
ascertain, is by no me complete; for 
not all trials are made known publicly. 
Hence it can be assumed for certain that 
the number of sentences is actually 
much higher. Thus the figure of 405 
political sentences with a total of 1249 
years imprisonment or confinement in 
a penitentiary, given in the yearly re- 
port for 1960 published by the above- 
mentioned committee, has meanwhile 
risen to 774 sentences with a total of 
2070 years detention. The number of 
political prisoners in Soviet Zone pri- 
sons has meanwhile increased from 
about 10,000 to 12,000 again, after drop- 
ping to about 9,000 at the end of 1960 as 
the result of an amnesty. 

In 1961, 629 political sentences with a 
total of 1,580 years imprisonment or con- 
finement in a penitentiary were made 
known publicly; and in this connection 
we should like to point out that since 
August 13 the number of political 
trials has increased considerably. For 
instance, within 2 months of August 
13, 1961, four sentences involving im- 
prisonment for. life were pronounced; 
five accused were sentenced to 15 years 
each, one to 14 years, two to 13 years 
and four to 12 years penitentiary. In 
this respect it must be stressed that sen- 
tences on political prisoners are ex- 
tremely severe in the Soviet Zone, and 
that a long term in a penitentiary is in 
effect frequently equivalent to the death 
sentence in the case of persons whose 
health is poor and whose powers of re- 
sistance are low. 


The persons sentenced to death for, 


poltical reasons since the founding of 
the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public include six women. In some 
cases execution of the death sentence 
was made known inasmuch as the legal 
authorities of the Soviet Zone sent bills 
for the cost of the execution to the fami- 
lies of the persons executed. Cases in 
which political prisoners—according to 
Stalinist example—‘were liquidated by 
administrative means,” have not been 
included in the statistics of death sen- 
tences. Nor have the 91 death sen- 
tences pronounced on Germans in the 
Soviet Zone by the Soviet military tri- 
bunals from 1950 to 1953, which were 
made known, been included in these 
statistics. , 
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The Late John Crosby 
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oF 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Minnesota has lost one of its 
most illustrious and noted citizens, Mr. 
John Crosby. His contributions to the 
State have meant much to our economic, 
educational, and social progress. They 
will continue to play a large part in our 
development. 

The following article and editorial ap- 
peared March 1 and 2 in the Minne- 
apolis newspapers: 

JOHN CROSBY, BANKER, INDUSTRIALIST, DIES 

Joħn Crosby, 94, attorney, industrialist, 
banker and one of the builders of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., which evolved into Gen- 
eral Mills, died early today at his home at 
2104 Stevens Avenue. 

His father, John, was one of the original 
partners in the formation of the Washburn- 
Crosby milling firm. 

During his long and active career he served 
as a Minneapolis alderman from the then 
fifth ward from 1897 to 1901, the last 2 
years of that term as president of the city 
council. 

Native of Hampden, Maine, he came to 
Minneapolis in 1877, when he was 10 years 
old. His education included Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., from which he gradu- 
ated in 1886. He graduated from Yale in 
1890. Three years later he obtained a law 
degree from Harvard. 

Mr. Crosby began practicing law in 1893. 

For 3 years he was associated with the 
law firm of Koon, Whelan and Bennett. In 
1893 he began practicing on his own but 
in 1908 he became a partner in the law firm 
of Kingman, Crosby & Wallace. 

The Washburn-Crosby firm was founded 
by Crosby’s father and Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, a former Wisconsin congressman and 
governor and a general in the Union Army 
in the Civil War. At 21 young John Crosby 
became a director when the company was 
incorporated in 1889. Ten years later he be- 
came legal adviser to the company while 
practicing law in Minneapolis, In 1910 he 
Was named company treasurer and held that 
post until 1919. 

PRESIDENT OF FIRM 


In that same year he became president of 
the company after the death of John Wash- 
burn. In 1925 he was named chairman of 
the board. 

Three years later he became a director of 
General Mills, when it was formed by a 
merger of Washburn Crosby and other mill- 
ing companies. He resigned in 1951, after 
serving for many years as chairman of the 
audit committee and on the board's execu- 
tive committee. 

At that time he had completed 62 years 
with the firm. 

His business activity extended beyond the 
milling firm. He served as a director of the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., the 
Brown Grain Co., Barnum Grain Co., Im- 
perial Elevator Co., St. Anthony Elevator 
Co., Royal Milling Co., Kalispell Milling Co., 
and Rocky Mountain Elevator Co. 

He was one of the founders of Blake School 
at Hopkins, where he served as trustee from 
1911 to 1919, and he founded Northrop Col- 
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leglate School for Girls, serving on its board 
for 20 years, a large part of that period as 
president. He was also one of the original 
trustees of the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. 

He also was a trustee of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts, Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts and Minneapolis Foundation. 

BANK DIRECTOR 


Banking was another phase of his career. 
From 1909 to 1951 he was a trustee of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank. From 
1914 to 1951 he was a director of the North- 
west Bancorporation. 

Though active in law, business, and bank- 
ing, he also found time for hobbies. He 
enjoyed cribbage, pack trips to the Rocky 
Mountains, hiking, gardening. For many 
years he took the role of Santa Claus at 
General Milis Christmas parties for em- 
ployees. 

He was for more than 60 years a mem- 
ber of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
He also was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club, the Skylight Club, Woodhill Country 
Club and the Alpine Club. 

In May 1897 John Crosby was married 
to Margaret Hastings, Vermont-born Minne- 
apolis girl, who survives him. In the fam- 
ily are one son and two daughters. A son, 
John, is a retired rancher residing in Berke- 
ley, Calif. A daughter, Margaret, is an ar- 
chaeologist residing in Boston. Another 
daughter, Caroline, is Mrs. Richard Field, 
wife of a Boston attorney and professor of 
law at Harvard University. There was an- 
other son, Henry, who was vice president 
of General Mills in charge of engineering 
control, who was killed in a plane crash at 
Trumansburg, N.Y., in 1953. Another son, 
Albert, a former vice president of Washburn- 
Croshy and later vice president of Farm- 
ers and Mechanics bank, died in 1947. 
There are 14 grandchildren and 23 great- 
grandchildren. 

Puneral services for Mr. Crosby will be 11 
a.m. Saturday in the chapel of Plymouth 
Church, with private burial in Lakewood 
Cemetery. 


- 


JOHN CROSBY 

The death of John Crosby could be de- 
scribed as the end of the pioneer era of this 
city and State. He was one of the last sur- 
vivors of the small band of early settlers 
who contributed so much to the building of 
this community. 

When Mr. Crosby came to Minneapolis as 
@ boy of 10 in 1877, this was a city of only 
about 45,000 population. Minnesota then 
had a population of fewer than 700,000 peo- 
ple. Our Nation counted only 47 million 
Americans. 

Because of leaders like Mr. Crosby, Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota grew rapidly. In 
those early days, before the age of speciali- 
zation, Mr. Crosby was intimately connected 
with many facets of the business, educa- 
tional, and social life of the community. 

He was a lawyer, businessman, industria!l- 
ist, and banker. He also was a founder of 
Blake School and of Northrop School, served 
as one of the original trustees of the Dun- 
woody Institute, and was a trustee of the 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, and the Minne- 
apolis Foundation. 

He was active in such organizations as 
the Skylight Club where he presided as an 
urbane master of ceremonies for some years 
and the Minneapolis Club to which he re- 
mained faithful until recent months. In 
attending the 70th anniversary of the Sky- 
light Club in 1960, when he was 93, Mr. 
Crosby recalled with pleasure his attend- 
ance at meetings over the years and hoped 
for the club's continued success, 

But he found time for public life, too. 
Like many of the other leaders of his day, 
he took seriously his responsibilities to his 
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eommunity. He served as a Minneapolis 
alderman for 4 years and as council presi- 
dent for 2. 

To the very end he remained interested 
in what was happening here and in the 
world. He went his way calmly and unpre- 
tentiously, giving a friendly word of support 
here and there and providing more substan- 
tial help to the various organizations with 
which he was associated. But, like the pio- 
neer he truly was, he continued to look 
ahead. Because he did, our road is a better 
and clearer one. 


Judicial Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Stars and Stripes-Na- 
tional Tribune on March 1, 1962. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


For the past week a subcommittee of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee has been 
hearing testimony from veterans’ organiza- 
tions and other interested parties on the 
provisions of H.R. 849. This is a proposal 
which would establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals separate and distinct from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration so that a veteran could 
carry his case to a court of last resort if he 
is convinced that his claim is a just one. 

The measure was introduced by Repre- 
sentative OLIN Teague, chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. The bill 
provides for a Court of Veterans’ Appeals 
made up of five judges, all of whom must be 
attorneys, to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. In addition, 
the bill provides for the appointment of 50 
commissioners who would conduct hearings, 
receive evidence and furnish such reports as 
are requested. 

Veterans’ organizations are divided inso- 
far as the merits of the legislation are con- 
cerned, Both the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the American Legion take the position 
that appointment of such a court violates 
the concept of a single Government agency 
to dispense veterans’ benefits. They say this 
method has been successful for over 40 years 
and they see no need for such a drastic 
change at this time. It seems to us that this 
statement is open to contradiction. 

It is the thinking of the opponents of the 
legislation that the VA should not be in the 
position of acting as judge and jury on the 
propriety of its own actions. The Disabled 
American Veterans formerly opposed to the 
principle involved have changed their posi- 
tion and now support the passage of the 
legislation. Those favoring the measure 
believe that substantial economies could be 
effected should the proposal become law. 
They point out that the reappeal of claims 
which has become more frequent of late 
could be avoided, They stress the experl- 
ence in England where an independent ap- 
peals court was established about 40 years 
ago which is said to function admirably and 
efficiently in support of their position, 


In our opinion it seems only just and fair 
that a veteran should have a court of last 
appeal. This is particularly true when it is 
realized that the decision from which the 
veteran is appealing has been made by the 
VA and in the natural course of human 
behavior they are loath to change their 
position on a decision previously given. 
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It should be remembered that the welfare 
of some 22 million veterans, their widows, 
children and dependent parents will be 
affected by the passage of this or similar 
legislation. We are confident the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee will give serious and im- 
partial consideration to the merits or de- 
merits of this particular proposal. 


Excise Tax on the Transportation of 
Passengers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the 10 per- 
cent Federal exise tax applicable to the 
transportation of passengers has for some 
time been recognized as detrimental and 
discriminatory to the transportation in- 
dustry of the country. Moreover, it has 
proven to be an unwise policy that has 
been harmful to the national interest. 

One unfortunate result of this unwise 
tax has been Government subsidization 
of certain segments of the transportation 
industry. Federal Government subsidy 
of the transportation industry, exclusive 
of the railroads, has in turn resulted in 
frequent financial instability of local and 
national railroads. A case in point is the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, which has been forced into a re- 
ceivership largely because of Govern- 
ment-subsidized competition. Should 
the transportation tax be repealed, and 
the New Haven allowed to retain the pro- 
ceeds accruing from the repeal, an esti- 
mated $3 million yearly tax saving would 
be helpful in restoring financial health to 


the company. 
It is interesting that the tax on the 
transportation of passengers was 


adopted during World War II for the pur- 
poses of discouraging travel and raising 
revenue. However, like so many tem- 
porary” measures, it has over the years 
become an accepted part of our budget 
and the Government has come to rely on 
the revenue which it produces. Virtu- 
ally the only argument for continuing 
the tax is that we would otherwise lose 
revenue necessary to support various 
Federal programs. In this regard, I have 
several suggestions to make. 

First, that we are not contributing to 
the financial or economic strength of 
our country by continuing a tax which is 
not only unjustified but which is crip- 
pling a vital national industry. 

Second, that some of the revenue lost 
by repealing the tax will be made up bY 
elimination of a deductible expense an 
by a more profitable transportation in- 
dustry. 

Third, that long, hard look at the 
curtailment of some of the Federal 
spending programs would be more ap- 
propriate and more in the best inter- 
ests of the country than continuing to 
penalize the transportation industry. 

Finally, that the agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government best acquainted with 
the needs of the rail, bus, and air travel 
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industry, namely, the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission and the Civil Aero- 
Nautics Board are unanimous in their 
Support of the prompt repeal of this tax. 
In 1961 the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called the tax 
highly inimical to the best interest of 
the country, and the Chairman of the 
CAB stated that continuation of the 10 
Percent excise tax on passenger transpor- 
tation will aggravate the critical finan- 
Cial situation facing the airline industry 
today. 

In light of the foregoing, I have intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the 10-percent tax 
Presently imposed on the transportation 
of passengers. I feel that its adoption 
Would strengthen the economy of the 
Country, and would correct an inequitable 
injustice with regards to the transporta- 
tion industry. 


That Dark Year—1913 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr, Speaker, my good 
friend, Karr Shannon, who writes a 
column entitled Run of the News 
in the Arkansas Democrat at Little Rock, 
Ark., has diagnosed our current ills and 
believes they all began in 1913, the year 
income tax was imposed upon the 
Nation. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include his column of January 
26, 1962, in the RECORD: 
AND Ir ALL STARTED WITH THE FEDERAL 
Income Tax 
(By Karr Shannon) 
The United States has seen some dark 
years of depression, panic, famine, 
flood, war, and other crises. But one of the 
darkest years in our history was 1913. 

In that year there was no famine, no food. 
No depression, no bank closures. We were at 
Peace with the world. We had the respect 
Psi png gs of all countries around the 


We had a national debt of only 81 bil- 

The Federal Government was being 

ted on less than §725 million per year. 

The dollar was stable. Our credit was tops. 

And we had inestimable billions of dollars in 

Untapped resources, The people were pros- 

d happy. 

Up to that year the United States had 

its own business, and had avoided 

— — with other nations so far as 
le. 

What happened in 1913—only 49 years 
Wo—to make it one of the darkest years 
Was adoption of the 16th amendment to the 

mstitution. This amendment gave Con- 

the right to levy income taxes. And 
— tax was enacted the very same 
r. 
BEGAN AS MUSTARD SEED 


Tt was a small tax that “hit only the 
“only 1 percent on incomes up to 
$20,000 and a small surtax on incomes of 
more than $20,000. 
1 But that little, insignificant tax started 
t. It was the seed, the beginning, of just 
Pb every problem, every crisis we suffer 
y. 


From 1913 forward our Federal Govern- 
ment has become more and more centralized, 
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more powerful, more domineering, and the 
several States, and the people, have been 
deprived of more and more of their rights. 

It all started with the Federal income tax. 
It gave us a start on the road to ruin. It 
has been downhill all the way. Each year 
has given impetus to speed. 

During those 49 years we have fought three 
horrible wars in which millions of Americans 
lost thelr lives, All these wars—World War 
I, World War II. and the Korean war—per- 
tained to foreign entanglements. They were 
all fought in foreign lands and on foreign 
seas. 

During those 49 years the national debt has 
rocketed from $1 billion to near $300 bil- 
lion—an amount that is beyond the imagi- 
nation, beyond our ability to pay—ever. 

IT HAS HAPPENED TO US 

During those 49 years the annual cost of 
Federal Government has gone up from less 
than one billion to around $80 billion (no- 
body knows for certain). 

The Federal income tax today is not 1 per- 
cent, but 20 percent on net incomes of less 
than $2,000—with a scale of increases on up 
to 91 percent on any amount over $200,000. 

In less than three decades, we have gone 
from a free republic to the welfare state. 
We have been plunged into socialism by tin- 
horn statesmen, braintrusters, theorists, 
mountebanks, do-gooders, university snobs, 
one-worlders, crackbrains and downright 
crooks. 

Bureaucracy has supplanted democracy. 
The dole has supplanted work. Crackpots 
have supplanted statesmen. Boondoggling 
has supplanted efficiency. 

This was all made possible because of the 
billions and billions of dollars taken from 
our citizens through the graduated income 
tax. 

HAVOC AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Along with this, we have had “planned 
economy” and “pump-priming.” We have 
tried taxing ourselves into prosperity—and 
lost. We have tried borrowing ourselves into 
prosperity—and lost again. Our Constitu- 
tion has been repeatedly violated, and is now 
superseded by the United Nations Charter. 

We have created havoc in our own Nation, 
and made a still worse mess in our foreign 
relations, In 1933 we yielded to FDR and 
recognized the godless Soviet Union, After 
World War II we joined the United Nations 
and lost our freedom. 

Since then we have blundered every step 
of the way. We have squandered and thrown 
away on so-called “foreign aid” what our 
forefathers thriftly built up and saved. 
Wherever we have spent the most money, 
communism has flourished most. And the 
more billions of dollars we give away, the 
more we are hated throughout the world. 

Meanwhile, at home, we have been le- 
gally” robbed; we have been hoodwinked, 


hoodooed, brainwashed, lied to, betrayed, and 


bought off with our own money. National 
leadership has been at an all-time low for 
years. And taking their cue from the higher- 
ups, State and local governments also have 
lost all sense of finance—and plunged head- 
long into debt, waste and corruption. 

All of this is the result of what happened 
to the United States in that dark year— 
1913. 


The Late Ambassador Yturralde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked to learn this morning of 
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the untimely death of the Spanish Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mariano 
de Yturralde y Orbegoso. 

During his service in Washington, 
Ambassador Yturralde impressed many 
persons in the Government, in the dip- 
lomatic corps and in private circles, with 
his personal and professional qualities. 

He was an able and experienced dip- 
lomat who represented his country in 
important posts around the globe. 

During his service in Washington, he 
worked ably to advance friendly and con- 
structive cooperation between his coun- 
try and the United States, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the security of 
the free world against the Communist 
menace. 

I would like to express my sincere con- 
dolences to his widow in her deep grief, 
and to the Spanish Government upon 
the loss of such a distinguished and 
devoted servant. 


The U.N. and the John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the headquarters of the United Nations 
Association of Los Angeles one will find 
a display of reprints of newspaper arti- 
cles attacking the John Birch Society. 
This is most disturbing to me since the 
U.N. is supposed to be neutral on the in- 
ternal affairs of its members. 

It is curious that this association, while 
displaying material which is critical of 
the society, has never displayed mate- 
rial which is critical of communism. 
Don Carpenter discusses this matter in 
an editorial which was printed in the 
February 11, 1962, issue of the Herald 
published in El Monte, Calif. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THe UN. AND THE JOHN Ben Socrerr 


propose that communism would be the vic- 
tim. However, in the United Nations, in 
which the impossible partnership of capital- 
ism and communism exists, there has never 
been an official position against communism. 
Naturally. 

This policy has been carried into the 
southern California offices of the American 
Association for the United Nations. Those 
who frequent the headquarters in Los An- 
geles have never found material criticism of 
communism; after all, for the association to 
attack a segment of the world partnership 
would constitute disloyalty to the world 
group. A 

However, the United Nations Association 
of Los Angeles is not neutral in all things, 
it does not maintain the middle-of-the-road- 
posture in all things. 

The John Birch Society, for example. 

On display in the Wilshire Boulevard 
headquarters these days are reprints of 
newspaper articles attacking the John Birch 
Society, published first in the Santa Barbara 
News-Press, the New York Times magazines, 
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and the New York Herald Tribune. The arti- 
cles blast the society as rightwing extremist, 
and brand these so-called pro-Americans as 
Fascists. They criticize people who use 
their own money to fight communism, they 
ridicule Americans who take seriously what 
President Lincoln said about a government 
of the people, for the people and by the 
people, And, in typical fashion, they smear 
the members of the John Birch Society for 
what they term smear tactics.” 

Of course, the good folks in the United 
Nations worldwide organization have a per- 
fect right to engage in politics. They'd be 
unnatural if they didn’t. But why do they 
level the battering ram of criticism at what 
they term the extreme right?“ Why do 
they not also blast the extreme left? Why 
do they not criticize the effort to transform 
the United States into a Soviet America; 
do they not realize that their idealistic ef- 
forts toward “world peace, world security 
and world justice“ would be for nought if 
communism were in the saddle world wide? 

At present.the United Nations is the most 
Fascist, antidemocratic organization in the 
world, for the peoples of the world have 
never elected a single “representafive.” 
People who deplore the fact that Robert 
Welch was not “elected” to lead the John 
Birch Society, should be just as scandalized 
at the fact that America never voted for 
Adlai Stevenson to lead the United States 
in the U.N. And they have never voted for 
or against any candidate for the office of 
Secretary General. 

The big difference ls that anyone who dif- 
fers with Welch can resign from the John 
Birch Society. 

But where does one go to resign from the 
United Nations? 

Don CARPENTER. 


Honest Reclamation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the defeat of the Burns Creek 
power project was very important to the 
economy of my State of Wyoming and 
means continued employment for many 
coal miners in the Kemmerer area. The 
editorial written by Roy Peck of the Riv- 
erton Ranger very clearly places this 
project in its proper perspective and I 
am including this editorial so that others 
may learn the true facts on this project. 

HoNnEsT RECLAMATION 

Disapproval of the Burns Creek power 
dam, just across the Wyoming border in 
Idaho, was not, as some are prone to say, a 
victory of private power over public power. 

It was rather a victory for honest reclama- 
tion as opposed to misused reclamation. 

It was a victory of the working man of 
the Nation over the Washington bureaucrat. 

It was a victory for free enterprise over 
unnecessary public spending. 

The private power versus public power 
controversy at Burns Creek was fanned all 
out of proportion to the real issues at Burns 
Creek. 


The Burns Creek project would have cost 
$48 million according to USBR estimates. 
Actually, most reclamation projects usually 
cost half again as much as the original 
estimate. 

The Burns Creek Dam was 98 percent 
power generation, only 2 percent true recla- 
mation purpose. 
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The West has benefited immensely from 
reclamation. There will be future benefits. 
But had Burns Creek become a reality the 
true and rightful purpose of reclamation 
would have been destroyed. 

Eastern voting blocs in Congress, already 
turning against reclamation, would have 
found it exceedingly distasteful to favor 
other reclamation projects had this $48 mil- 
lion boondoggle passed. 

Hundreds of coal miners will now have 
work, and pay taxes, producing the fuel to 
fire steam power generating facilities. 

Western Wyoming's coal industry can well 
provide the electricity planned for Burns 
Creek, at less cost, and pay taxes while it 
is doing it, 

Forget the private-public power contro- 
versy where Burns Creek is concerned. This 
was rather a refreshing victory for free en- 
terprise and the true American way of doing 
things. 


Food Safety Is Clear Challenge for 
Women—Article by James and Ann 
Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Ann Cottrell Free, who writes a column 
for the McClure Syndicate with her hus- 
band, James Free, recently interviewed 
me and several other Members of Con- 
gress on the problems of assuring the 
safety of the food products bought by 
the American housewife. Out of this re- 
search came an excellent column writ- 
ten by Mr. and Mrs. Free which was dis- 
tributed nationally and appeared, I un- 
derstand, in many newspapers. 

I was glad to find this column appear- 
ing in the St. Louis Daily Record, and 
I submit it for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Daily Record, Feb. 16, 
1962] 
Foop Sarery Is CLEAR CHALLENGE FOR WOMEN 
(By James and Ann Free) 

WASHINGTON,—The question of how loud 
the voice of the American woman is being 
raised in the land is perplexing. 

Persons here who are concerned with her 
interests wonder if she couldn't be more ef- 
fective, particularly in the field of food safety. 

There are times when her silence on issues 
would make one think she was developing 
the characteristics of a timid mouse or a 
sleeping princess. 

Then again, she comes out of her lair a 
roaring lioness demanding her interests be 
protected—or else. 


“It all depends on how well she has been 


informed,” maintains Representative LEONOR 
K. SuLLIVAN, Democrat, of Missouri. The 
Congresswoman has long been a champion 
of stronger food, drug, and cosmetic laws. 
“Too often the information doesn't reach the 
housewives,” she says. 


HOUSEWIFE INSULTED 


Much the same view comes from Senator 
PHILIP A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan. But 
his is a brighter story, for the work of the 
Senate subcommittee he leads has been 
reaching the women. And they have. re- 
sponded—their husbands, too. Senator 
Hanr winds up this week a second go-round 
of hearings on the packaging and labeling 
of food and household products. 
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Just a few days ago, further concern by 
housewives about labeling practices was re- 
ported by Carla S. Williams, the Food and 
Drug Administration’s expert on consumer 
problems. She told the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America in no uncertain terms that 
“the American housewife is insulted be- 
cause of abuses taking place in the packing, 
labeling, and advertising fields.” 

Clearly, Senator Hart's investigations 
have dramatized a problem and opened a 


channel of communications for consumers 


who felt they've been done in by deceptive 
labeling. They've found someone who cared. 

But to date few such special channels 
have been opened to the rank and file in 
other areas pertaining to food. A serious 
case in point concerns the long-range cumu- 
lative effect of additives and pesticides in 
food. 

FEAR 3,000 PESTICIDES 

Among the few groups of women who 
have awakened to this problem with blood 
in their eyes is the small League of Women 
Voters of Swarthmoré, Pa. In a 16-page 
booklet these women outline their concern 
over the long-range hazards from the 3,000 
chemicals being used in food and the pesti- 
cide residues that cling to raw foods and 
milk. 

They conclude their well-documented bul- 
letin with the demand (or is it a plaintive 
ery?) with, “Somebody should do somo- 
thing.“ 

Referring to the additives in food to pre- 

serve them, color them, soften them, the 
Swarthmore women charged “there is 
abundant evidence that the chief reason 
is economic profit and not the health and 
welfare of the consumer.” They point to 
claims of some scientists that these addi- 
tives could contribute to degenerative dis- 
eases. 
As well as the substances deliberately put 
into foods, they complain about the pestl- 
cides that get in advertently. FDA decides by 
tests on animals (which some persons do not 
consider 100 percent accurate) how much 
of a pesticide may be left on a raw product 
at the time of harvest. FDA will not permit 
any traces of some chemicals as they are 
so injurious. But FDA can keep up with 
only a tiny fraction. 

“When I eat vegetables and fruits,” says 
Representative Jonn Focarty, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, “I wonder if I am lucky in 
getting a bite of that one-fifth of 1 percent 
the FDA had money and manpower to in- 
spect.” 

It remains to be seen whether the FDA 
will ever get enough money to do the job 
properly. 

“Women’s groups are concerned about 
these things, said Mrs. Sullivan. “They 
want pure food and protection from all haz- 
ards, but I believe they speak in too 
a voice and are much too passive. They've 
got to fight for what they want.” 

Food safety is clearly a woman’s field, 8? 
it seems that the evidence shows that $ 
challenge faces the American woman. 


Annual Pancake Day Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, today 18 
Shrove Tuesday, a day of special sig- 
nificance throughout the religious world 
since it marks the beginning of the 
lenten season, a time of religious 
meditation. 
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Shrove Tuesday has in recent years 
taken on added significance for England 
and the United States since on that day 
an international event, the annual Inter- 
National Pancake Day Race is held be- 
tween housewives of Olney, England, and 
Liberal, Kans. This event has helped 
illustrate the good will between our two 
Countries, and interest in the most un- 
Usual race has become widespread. 

In the 12th annual race last year, 
Liberal tied up the score to make it 
6 to 6. The English won the first two 
Taces, but the Liberal women attributed 
that to the experience of their English 
Cousins, and were not discouraged. In 
1952, a Liberal housewife put the United 
States in the winning column—the year 
& well-known Liberal businessman, Mr. 
Jim French, was general chairman. In 
1953 Olney avenged the previous year’s 

, but 1954, 1955, and 1956 were win- 
Ning years for the Kansas ladies; 1957, 
1958, and 1960 were winning years for 

English, but in 1959 and 1961 the 
liberal ladies gain tied the score. 

This year, despite the presence of 
Gov. John Anderson, Jr., of Kansas, and 
Senators Frank Carlson and James 

n, Olney, England, emerged the 
Winner of the derby. 

We extend our congratulations and 
best wishes to both winners. In this 
€vent victory is secondary as the race is 
Symbolic of international friendship in 
the highest degree. 


A Chinese Wall Around Agriculture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a farmer in Jer- 
Sey County, Ill., enclosing an editorial 
Which appeared February 1, in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring this arti- 
Cle to the attention of my colleagues, It 
Offers good advice on the farm problem: 

How Nor To SOLVE THE FARM PROBLEM 

Ezra Taft Benson was in town last week 
and made a sage comment on the farm prob- 
lem.” In this country, of course, the prob- 
lem is abundance, 

Our efficient American farmers grow more 
in than we can eat or sell abroad. Wash- 

Ston encourages this by guaranteeing a 

fixed price for most staple crops. 

As a result, farmers pile up growing sur- 
Pluses of wheat, corn, cotton, butter, and 
e in Federal storage bins. Now there 

talk of putting turkey farmers, potato- 
Stowers, and beekeepers under price props. 

Benson snid the economics of the farm 
Problem le simple—but “the politics of the 

blem“ are baffling. 

t former President Dwight Eisenhow- 
tr's farm expert meant was that basically the 
re to a free market would solve our dif- 
ficulties, Unfortunately, it is almost dogma 
With the Democratic Party that the only way 
m solve the farm problem is put it under 

Ore and more Government controls. 

Yesterday, President Kennedy's new farm 

age reflected his party's philosophy. It 
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urged more land be taken out of production, 
but that the Government guarantee high 
prices for the crops grown on the remainder. 

Also, farmers would be offered Federal 
loans and technical ald to turn some of their 
surplus land into riding stables, fishing lakes, 
and other playground areas for city dwellers. 
This plank in the farm platform sounds as 
if Lewis Carroll wrote it. 

Of course, the effect would be to put the 
farmer under Washington’s thumb even more 
than he is now. 

Mr. Benson pointed out that when he left 
office, three-fourths of agriculture was free 
(of Federal control) and doing fairly well. 

For example, price props for dairy prod- 
ucts were cut when he was in office, to bring 
prices down to competitive levels. But the 
present administration turned back the 
clock. 

Washington promised higher prices. As a 
result, it has had to buy up huge quantities 
of surplus dairy products to keep them off 
the market. 

Last year, the Agriculture Department had 
15 million pounds of butter in cold storage. 
Now, it has 150 million pounds. 

Last year, there was no surplus cheese in 
Uncle Sam's deep freeze. Now he has 54 
million pounds of it. 

We also have 1,412 million bushels of 
wheat in storage and $2,300 million worth of 
surplus, stored corn. 

Farmers are growing for storage—not for 
consumption. 

Of course, this is not the farmer's fault. 
It's the fault of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. If Washington would guarantee De- 
troit’s automakers a high price for their 
cars, Uncle Sam would have acres full of idle 
motor rusting away. 

In effect, Washington is trying to build a 
Chinese wall around agriculture and create 
for it a special protected economy within 
this ghetto. It hasn't worked in the past 
and it never will. 


Medicine’s Forgotten Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, Speaker, I should. 


like to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership an article which appeared in 
the March 1, 1962, issue of the Reporter 
entitled Medicine's Forgotten Women.” 

This article sets forth quite clearly 
the plight of our American nurses and 
the conditions under which they must 
work. I feel quite strongly that we must 
do something to raise their standard of 
living commensurate with the profession 
they represent. 

The article follows: w 

MEDICINE’S FORGOTTEN WOMEN 
(By Barbara Carter) 

The mounting concern over the Nation's 
health would seem to indicate that at last 
we are taking the issue seriously, President 
Kennedy has put medical care for the aged 
in top place among “legislation that must 
be passed by Congress this year.” The U.S. 
Public Health Survey has just begun its first 
intensive examination into the general pub- 
lic’s health. And Congress has authorized 
(once again) more spending for medical re- 
search than the administration requested. 

But the welfare of nurses, whose role is 
an essential one in nearly all health services, 
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has not been the subject of much public 
concern. The consequences of such apathy 
are beginning to tell, and nurses in several 
States, including Illinois, Tennessee, and 
California, have taken the unprecedented 
step of resigning en masse to protest their 
employment conditions. Meanwhile, the 
nursing shortage has risen to 20 percent, 
doubling the vacancy rate since 1958, and the 
percentage of high school graduates entering 
the profession has dropped significantly. 
Some hospitals, such as Fordham and Green- 
point in New York, have been ordered closed 
for lack of nurses, and some new wings have 
never been used for the same reason. Yet 
the public apparently still takes the nurses 
for granted, and the nurses have thus far 
been unable to do much about it. 

A few figures are in order. Almost two- 
thirds of the Nation's 504,000 active regis- 
tered nurses are employed in hospitals, and 
60 percent of these are general-duty nurses, 
the position where the most vacancies are 
reported. The average salary earned by a 
nurse at this level in a nongovernmental 
hospital is $3,900. (The situation is some- 
what better all around in Government hos- 
pitals, but private nonprofit hospitals em- 
ploy more than two-thirds of all hospital 
nurses.) The average factory worker earns 
almost a thousand dollars a year more— 
84.730. And the average classroom teacher, 
whose economic distress has been widely 
publicized in recent years, earns what sud- 
denly appears to be a generous $5,215 a year. 
The wage of a New York City busdriver, 
which was raised to $108 a week after the 
New Year's Day strike, is appreciably more, 
especially with overtime pay, than the na- 
tional average of $103.85 for the top hos- 
pital nursing position, that of nursing di- 
rector, 

Money, however, is only part of the pic- 
ture. The large majority of nurses do not 
have unemployment insurance, do not get 
time and a half for overtime, do not get 
compulsory social security coverage, and do 
not have a voice in determining their own 
working conditions. Very few of them have 
been able to engage in the type of collective 
bargaining that leads to a negotiated con- 
tract. If their benefits haven't increased, 
their burdens have, particularly in the add- 
ed numbers of auxiliary personnel to super- 
vise, 


After the Second World War, while stand- 
ards of living were generally moving up- 
ward in the United States, nurses found 
themselves at an unusual disadvantage. 
In 1946, their professional organization, the 
American Nurses’ Association, which was 
founded in 1806 to foster high standards of 
nursing practice and education, initiated an 
“Economic Security Program.” Nurses, who 
are especially sensitive about their status as 
members of a profession, still find it diffi- 
cult to engage in what they prefer to call 
“union-like” activity, and at the beginning 
of their program they voluntarily gave up 
the right to strike. At the same time, how- 
ever, the American Nurses’ Association 
trained its State association officers to serve 
as representatives—when asked—to negoti- 
ate with employers on salaries, hours, and so 
forth. By 1947, it had been able to negoti- 
ate contracts and engage in collective bar- 
gaining in three or four States. But then 
came the Taft-Hartley Act, which for the 
first time specifically excluded nonprofit 
hospitals, or half of the country’s hospitals, 
from the legal obligation to bargain collec- 
tively. Since then, the nurses’ representa- 
tives have been able to negotiate contracts 
in a total of only seven States, 

The Taft-Hartley bill’s reference to hos- 
pitals, which had been sponsored by the 
American Hospital Association and Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, was slipped in from the 
floor by the late Senator Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, and adopted with practically no 
debate, 
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In prior hearings, the hospital association 
had argued that patients’ fees and charit- 
able contributions were not a proper sub- 
ject for collective bargaining, and that citi- 
zens should be protected from strikes 
against nonprofit hospitals. The latter 
point, as far as nurses are concerned, was 
irrelevant, since they had already given up 
the right to strike. The president of Johns 
Hopkins Hospitai had pointed to a some- 
what mystical connection between the com- 
munity and the hospital (“ * + in effect 
simply two parts of the same entity”) and 
concluded that “It would, therefore, seem 
highly unethical and detrimental to the 
public welfare for la] hospital * * to be 
compelled to bargain with a stated group 
or labor union, * * *” 

Senator Tydings may not have understood 
the American Hospital Association's ma- 
neuver. When he offered his amendment, 
he was asked only one question: What does 
the amendment do * *? Does it prevent 
hospital employees, 


the amendment will affect 
them in the slightest way as to salaries. I 
will say * they can still protest, they 
can still walk out.” With this assurance, 
the Senate promptly adopted his amend- 
ment. 

Since then, hospital administrators have 


as if it forbids them to negotiate with 
nurses’ representatives, which it doesn't. 

If the nurses ever succeed in getting the 
clause out of the labor act (and the AFL- 
CIO itself is reluctant to bring up the sub- 
ject ot changes just now) and It its removal 
were to prompt the nine States that have 
added the provision to their labor laws to 
do the same, the most the nurses could hope 
for would be a better chance to state their 
case. The real issues would still have to be 
fought out, and here the nurses are very 
much alone against a highly organized and 
formidable opponent, the American Hospi- 
tal Association. Moreover, the nurses are 
divided among themselves. 

CRISIS AT KEWANEE 

Hemmed in both by Taft-Hartley and 
their own resolve to avoid the more mili- 
tant forms of unionism, nurses are left with 
little alternative but to endure or walk out 
individually, as Senator Tydings casually 
suggested. Twenty-four of the forty-six 
nurses at Kewanee, III., Public Hospital did 
Just that last summer. Their story is in- 
structi 


ve. 

It began in January 1961, when Kewanee, 
a nonprofit hospital, raised patients’ fees 
explaining that the nurses were getting 
raises. At that time, the beginning salary 
for a general-duty nurse at Kewanee was 
$235 a month, $79 below the State average 
for nurses. In March, after the 
nurses had pointedly inquired about the 
heralded raise, the administrator of the hos- 
pital offered them a tempting choice: either 
a salary increase with a 50-percent cut in 
the nursing staff, or the same salary with the 
same number on the staff, The nurses chose 
the latter. 

In April, however, a raise was given, but 
by that time the nurses, through informa- 
tion supplied by the State branch of the 
American Nurses’ Association, were more 
aware of their position relative to the rest 
of the State. Their average salary, after the 
raise, came only to $279, while the going rate 
for nurses in the State was 8333. At this 
point 75 percent of the hospital’s nurses de- 
cide to make their State association their 
bargaining agent. 

As a first step, they undertook a systema- 
tic study of their situation. They dis- 
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covered that some of the hospital’s prac- 
tices violated State licensing laws, and were 
in the process of surveying current salaries 
on the nursing staff when the hospital ad- 
ministration fired the nurse who was gather- 
ing this basic information. 

The ANA representative and the local 
chairman thereupon asked the hospital ad- 
ministrator for a meeting, which was refused 
in line with the Illinois State Hospital 
Association's policy that “funds allocated for 
the care of patients will not be subject to 
bargaining with third parties representing 
only employee interests .“ ‘The legal 
precedent for this policy,” it was explained 
“has been clearly established by the exemp- 
tion granted hospitals" by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The Kewanee board, however, agreed to 
meet with the nurses on condition they not 
bring along an ANA representative. 

They met on June 20. On the one side sat 
the owners of three local businesses, a bank 
representative, a traffic manager, a personnel 
manager, and two attorneys; on the other, a 
few nurses chosen as spokesmen by their 
group. Before the women could make any 
presentation of their grievances, they were 
told that the board would not deal with 
them as a group but only on an individual 
basis. 

Up against what seemed a blank wall, 24 
nurses resigned, carefully spacing out their 
departures. Their decision was not made 
without a great dea lof soul searching, and 
the repercussions were nationwide. Not only 
was the story covered In the State press, but 
the hospital's version received full play in 
the Illinois Hospital Association's newslet- 
ter, which in turn was picked up verbatim by 
the New York Hospital Association and car- 
ried in a number of other States hospital 
newsletters, It almost sounded like a call to 
arms, 

ON TO SLAVERY 


Despite the formidable opposition amassed 


against them, 17 of the 24 nurses working for 


below-average ealaries without night differ- 
ential or overtime pay in a Southern hospital 
(which will not be identified here because of 
possible reprisals against the nurses) decided 
to ask their State branch of the American 
Nurses Association to assist them as bar- 
gaining agent. The administrator's reply 
to the American Nurses Association was 
brief: “I have no intention of permitting 
third-party interference in the management 
of this hospital when no confilct exists in 
any department. The administrator 
lost no time in notifying the State hospital 
association that trouble was brewing, It duly 
sent a letter to each administrator of all the 
member hospitals in the State inviting them 
to meetings to discuss ways to implement 
their resolution against collective bargain~ 
ing. The Kewanee incident was very much 
on their minds. In Illinois,“ the invitation 
warned, “a smilar pattern has developed in 
one of the hospitals resulting in a number 
of the nurses resigning from the staff and 
with full accounts being published in the 
press on a statewide basis.” Included was a 
“Statement of Policy to Serve as a Guide to 
Member Hospitals.” Its fifth and final point 
was; “Each hospital should realize the im- 
portance of communicating immediately 
with the central office of [the State] hos- 
pital association if approached by any group 
concerned with collective bargaining. The 
association will serve as a clearinghouse and 
will mobilize such help as may be available 
from member hospitals informed of develop- 
ments within the State and maintain liaison 
with the American Hospital Association. 
Earlier, the administrator had written a 
fatherly letter to the hospital nurse who 
was chairman of the local unit. “It was,” 
he confessed, “* * * a great disappointment 
to me to receive a letter from the State 
Nurses’ Association recently in which they 
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state you had instructed them to represent 
17 nurses * . The [State] hospital as- 
sociation and I. as administrator of this 
hospital, consider it unnecessary, unethical 
and ill advisable to enter into third-party 
dealings . If I might digress for a 
moment, let me warn you of the communistic 
influence In this country which is usually 
spread by parasitic groups that makes their 
living creating dissatisfaction when it does 
not exist, and appealing to the greed of in- 
dividuals who may act without thinking of 
its effect on his fellow man. The cycles in 
history show that benefits gained are paid 
for by giving greater contributions to these 
parasitic groups which will lead you through 
socialism and communism, on to slavery. 
It has been estimated that if all graduate 
nurses lower themelves to this status, the 
dues they would pay into the ‘slush’ fund 
would be over $24 million each year to spend 
on creating additional discontent.” 

Having delivered himself of this begull- 
ing interpretation of the history of collec- 
tive bargaining, the administrator returned 
to the point of his letter. “How can hos- 
pitals respect your ability, sincerity, and 
loyalty,” he asked the nurse, “if your work 
is guided solely by selfish interests? In con- 
clusion, I wish to advise that if you 80 
through with this ill-advised act, you have 
lost your professional status and will re- 
ceive no other consideration than nonpro- 
fessional employees. I urge you to care- 
fully weigh your action in respect to your 
profession, your hospital, and the people of 
this city.” 

In the end, the nurses’ professional or- 
ganization was kept out, through the nurses 
on their own were able to get some improve- 
ment of their position. 

And so it goes. In Idaho, four hospital 
nurses were fired for disloyalty and “gross 
insubordination” as they attempted to im- 
prove their conditions, In Iowa, a Dubuque 
industrial hospital fired its head nurse and 
forced two others to resign when they sought 
assistance from the Iowa Nurses’ Association. 
In Tennessee, the staff nurses of a Nash- 
ville hospital, who were getting about $25 & 
month less than other nurses in the Nash- 
ville area but whose protests were of no 
avail, finally gave 2 weeks’ notice, but got 
their raise on the date their resignations 
were to become effective. 

Some 280 nurses in 8 nonprofit hospitals 
in Orange County, Calif., joined the ANA 
in order to improve their economic con- 
dition, to establish better nursing practices, 
and to persuade the hospitals to enter into 
collective bargaining with them. The hos- 
pitals first offered a $30-a-month increase 
over the $72.50 weekly starting salary, then 
brought such pressure to bear that nine 
nurses were forced to resign and one was 
fired. Nevertheless, the cam has had 
some success: a few hospitals have provided 
regular salary increases, payment for over- 
time, and unemployment benefits. 

And finally this January, again in minois 
(only 165 miles from Kewanee), all the 
nurses except the director in a Jerseyville 
hospital announced their resignations. The 
issues here were not so much salary as nurs- 
ing standards, and an unusual feature was 
the medical staff's support of the nurses- 
The doctors, in fact, had sent a resolution 
to the board, noting that routine care 
the patients had deteriorated alarmingly 
and asked that the board fire the adminis- 
trator. By early February, the administra- 
tor had resigned and a settlement of sorts 
had been reached, but the nurses’ State bar- 
gaining representative was excluded from 
the arrangement. 

One decisive American Nurses’ Associs- 
tion success should be mentioned here— 
one that the seemingly more sophisticated 
members of the labor movement might well 
envy. The nurses’ association has found & 
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more effective means of bringing in south- 
ern Negro members than many more experi- 
enced labor leaders can boast. They took 
them directly into their national association 
when the local southern organizations de- 
murred, and today all their State branches 
accept Negroes as members. 
ON EVERYBODY'S HATE LIST 

In spite of the tncreasing number of 
Courageous but isolated acts of protest by 
the nurses, their national organization won- 
ders. How far can we push them when we 
have no way to protect them?“ Moreover, 
by no means cll nurses are behind their 
proftssional organization. Not only do their 
environment and the pressures they face 
militate against active outspoken support, 
but their national organization has suddenly 
dropped its cloistered role as handmaiden 
to the American Medical Association and 
Come out independently for medical care 
for the aged under social security, Federal 
ald to higher education, and a stepped-up 
“economic security program.” 

“Now we're on everybody's hate list,“ was 
the remark of one American Nurses Associa- 
tion member, ruefully acknowledging that 
American Nurses’ Association membership 
has dropped suddenly as a result. In 1958, 
when it first took its stend on Federal care 
for the aged. its membership totaled 190,463. 
Today it stands at 170,000. 

The American Nurses’ Association inde- 
Pendence on these matters has joited the 
American Medical Association as much as 
the positions themselves. In 1959, one con- 
Siderate member of the Florida Medical As- 
Soclation supplied a formal resolution for 
the State nurses’ group to use in reversing 
their stand on Federal care for the aged. 
Though they turned it down flat, the same 
tactic has been tried in other States. Last 
Spring it was reported in Medical World 
News that a special meeting of American 
Medical Association officials and State 
leaders had decided “to work on the grass- 
Toots level to get local nursing groups to 
Tepudiate the American Nurses’ Association 
endorsement of the social security approach 
to aged care coverage.“ 

“Why aren't nurses our allies any more?” 
Dr. Alfred P. Ingegno asks in the November 
6, 1961, issue of Medical Economics, which is 
described as a “business magazine for doc- 
tors.“ He pointed to the charge that 
in some areas doctors have been putting pres- 
Sure on nurses to bend them to medicine's 
Point of view” and recommended that “we 
should support the American Nurses’ Asso- 
Clation effort to improve the salaries and 
Working conditions of nurses In hospitals. 
By ourselves with the nursing 
Profession as it strives for adequate recogni- 
tion, doctors will be serving an urgent na- 
tional need for more nurses. * * It's obvious 
that the most natural way to stimulate in- 
terest in nursing careers is by keeping the 
nursing profession satisfied, both profession- 
ally and economically. It's a better way than 
Scholarships, subsidies, Government pro- 
Grams, and pep talks. All these get endless 
discussion, while everyone—doctors in- 
Cluded—turns his back on the hard economic 
facts of nursing life.” 

The doctor’s remarks touch on a dificult 
Point. Though having the same needs as 
Other employed persons, the nurses are in- 
hibited to a large degree by their concern 
a their patients and by their determina- 


on Federal care for the aged and Fed- 
eral ald to higher education. 

For its part, Washington's only recent ac- 
tions on this serious matter have been a 
‘drive to recruit nurses among Indians to be 
trained in New Mexico, and a 4-cent stamp 
honoring the nursing profession. 
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Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, at present 
a retired person may earn up to $1,200 
without losing his social security bene- 
fits. If he earns from $1,200 to $1,700, he 
may retain $1 for every $2 earned; be- 
yond the original $1,200 and $1,700, he 
loses $1 for each $1 earned. Upon 
reaching the age of 72, no earning 
limitations apply and a person may re- 
tain all his social security benefits, re- 
gardless of how much he earns. 

It is generally believed that the 2-for-1 
principle becomes effective as soon as a 
man is 65; and likewise, that he is per- 
mitted to retain all his social security 
benefits beginning with the month in 
which he reaches age 72. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not always true, as has 
been pointed out by Mr. Dwight S. Sar- 
gent, personnel director of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, who has 
done extensive research on the subject 
of earning limitations upon older work- 
ers. A member of former President 
Eisenhower's White House Conference 
for the Aging, Mr. Sargent was a lead- 
ing supporter of legislation which estab- 
lished the 2-for-1 principle, and more 
recently has made additional proposals 
to further modify the earnings test. 

I think his views sets forth the prob- 
lem—as well as a workable remedy—in 
@ very clear and comprehensive way. 
Mr. Sargent’s presentation follows: 

Some incentive has been written into the 
retirement test regulations of social security 
by the adoption of the 2-for-1 principle to 
the first 8500 of earnings a year over $1,200 
& year. But the old penalty still really ap- 
plies in the year a man first qualifies for so- 
cial security and again in the year when he 
becomes 72. The law requires that in either 
case, all earnings for the calendar year be 
used for purposes of the retirement test. 

For example, an individual retires at 65 
on July 1 of 1961. Assume he earned $4,000 
during the January to June period before he 
was 65. His social security for himself and 
wife would be at the rate of $184.50 a month, 
or $2,214 a year. If he earned 6101 a month 
for the 6 months July to December—a total 
of $606—he would lose all 6 of his social 
security checks for this period which would 
have equaled $1,107. 

This Is the result of the law which requires 
in this case that his earning for the first 6 
months in the calendar year, $4,000, be added 
to his earnings after 65, $606, in figuring his 
earnings for purposes of the fetirement test. 

A similar unfair rule applies when a man 
reaches 72. Assume a man reaches 72 on 
July 1, 1961. He had earned $101 a month 
for the 6 months, January to June inclu- 
sive, a total of $606. He had received for 
this period, assuming the man and wife 
both qualified, six social security checks of 
$160 a month, a total of $960. Now if he 
made the mistake of thinking that because 
he was now 72 he could earn all he wanted 
to and keep his social security checks too, 
and earned 63.000 between July 1 and De- 
cember 30, he would have to give back the 
six checks he had received for the January to 
June period. 
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Again the law requires total earnings in 
the calendar year to be used in figuring for 
purposes of the retirement test. So his $506 
is added to the $3,000 which he earned after 

72 and the $3,606 total then dis- 
qualifies him for any social security for that 
year. 

I think the cure is very simple. The $1,200, 
then the 2 for 1 for the next $500 and the 1 
for 1 for earnings over $1,700 should be 
prorated on a monthly basis for the ap- 
plicable months in the year in which a man 
first applies for social security and in the 
year in which he reaches 72. This would 
mean that in the first example, the $4,000 
earned before the man became 65 would 
not be used in figuring the retirement test. 
For the balance of that year—6 months—he 
could earn $600 free, then 2 for 1 for the 
next $250, and 1 for 1 for all earnings over 
$850. 

By the same reasoning in the second ex- 
ample, the man who was 72 on July 1—his 
earnings after 72 would not be used in 
figuring the retirement test. For the first 
half of that year when he was 7114-72, he 
could earn $600 free—then 2 for 1 for the 
next $250 and 1 for 1 for all earnings over 
$850. 

Beside from being simply fair, it would 
also simplify the work of the social security 
offices. They now try to warn people as to 
the rule, compute annual earnings and in 
some cases have to recapture checks with 
all the grief involved in that. 


Mr, Speaker, it seems only fair that 
the benefits of the 2 to 1 principle, as well 
as the right to retain all social security 
payments regardless of money earned, 
should commence precisely at the point 
where a person becomes 65 and 72, re- 
spectively. However, it is unfortunate 
that many older workers lose incentive 
because of these limitations on the re- 
tention of their social security benefits. 
I have therefore introduced a bill con- 
taining changes that would safeguard a 
worker so that he would not be deprived 
of social security benefits because of the 
happenstance of his birthday in any par- 
ticular month during the year in which 
he becomes eligible. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, IR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, this 
House recently passed a bill in behalf 
of higher education and that bill is now 
hamstrung because of the addition to 
it by the other body of approximately a 
billion dollars in outright gifts. Today 
I received a very interesting and 
thought-provoking letter from a man 
well qualified and directly engaged in | 
the education field. He is, Herbert S. 
Gary, principal. Portsmouth High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio. Because his 
reaction and suggestions to the problem 
of Federal aid to education are so con- 
structive, I thought it worthwhile for my 
colleagues to have the benefit of Mr. 
Gary's ideas and I am herewith includ- 
ing in my remarks his suggestions: 
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FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 


In the United States of America today 
the people are faced with a mighty chal- 
lenge in providing an adequate education 
for the young people. We no longer live 
in the days of “the little red schoolhouse” 
with the muddy country roads, the village 
blacksmith, the horse and buggy, the spelling 
bee, orations, and provincialism. With a 
practical understanding of the forces that 
bring about our problems we can solve them 
and secure the peace and happiness we all 
desire. The only way is to provide young 
people with an advanced education so they 
may actively participate in our society as re- 
sponsible citizens. 

We live in the atomic age that has brought 
us to the threshold of space flight into our 
solar system. But we also live in a world 
that is threatened by an outdated Marxian 
cult that is rapidiy approaching the realiza- 
tion of its goal of world domination. 

The American people with our way of 
lite still hold the worth and dignity of the 
individual as supreme. We have not lived 
up to the challenge of communism by pro- 
viding for the individual. We are constantly 
struggling for civil rights for all, old-age 
benefits, retirement benefits, and a proper 
education. 

We have turned to the Federal Government 
to ask it to provide for the individual. We 
haye come to think that our Government 
must do everything for us. We have learned 
to rely upon the legislative branch of Goy- 
ernment to make laws and pass appropria- 
tions to secure the individual. 

The individual today finds it hard to do 
much for himself. Yet we still hold that 
he should be capable of helping himself 
if he is adequately educated and trained. 

The problem crisis of securing a higher 
education (college, business, nursing, barber, 
beautician, and technical education in- 
cluded) is becoming more acute with rising 
costs, increased enrollments, and dwindling 
faculty members. 

Federal aid to education In the form of 
scholarships and direct cash payments to 
the institutions of higher learning is a good 
typical solution to the problem; however, it 
does not place much initiative upon the 
individual's capacity to rely upon himself 
to find the answer. 

There is a practical way for the individual 
and his family to help himself. To en- 
courage all Americans to obtain an advanced 
education the Federal Government should 
provide for income tax writeoffs. This 
plan would encourage individuals and fami- 
lies to spend money on education. 

Technical training is usually 1 or 2 years 
in length. The average college training is 
4 yoars in length. The average annual cost 
for a college education today is approxi- 
mately $1,750. Through a simple form that 
could be certified by an institution of higher 
education a dollar-for-dollar writeof could 
be allowed. 

If a family pays an income tax of—say, 
for simple explanation—#$1,750 and a son's 
or daughter’s educational costs are $1,750, 
a total writeoff of $1,750 would be allowed. 
If the family paid only $800 a year in income 
taxes, 2 or more tax years could be ac- 
cumulated for a writeoff. 

If the direct dollar-for-dollar writcof plan 
would not be practical, a deduction plan 
similar to the $600 per individual deduction 
could be made. In this case, if there were 
three in a family, the $600 personal deduc- 
tion would be allowed, or a total of $1,800. 
The educational costs could then be an added 
deduction. Credit could be accumulated 
where needed over a 2- to 4-year period to 
cover the actual yearly cost of education. 

Of course, only when the student main- 
tained satisfactory educational standards, 
would the institution be allowed to certify 
the educational writeoff deduction privilege. 
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It would be possible for a family to have 
an 8-year writeoff on educational expenses. 
Even if only a 60 percent writeoff allowance 
was made, an approach to individual initia- 
tive would be encouraged. 

What would the potential gains be over 
the loss in tax dollars to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Well, it would produce startling 
results. Actually the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau would eventually regain all tax dollars 
because it is a proven fact that the better 
the individual is trained the more money he 
will make. College graduates have higher 
earnings than high school graduates. These 
people who would benefit by an educational 
writeoff on income taxes would repay a 
thoughtful Government by progressively 
higher incomes and paying higher income 
taxes. 

The Congress of the United States would 
not have to make large appropriations for 
“Federal aid to education” because this plan 
would be Federal ald to individual initia- 
tive. 

Many parents who want to send their chil- 
dren to college or to a training school simpiy 
cannot afford to because of lack of money. 
Under this plan the lower income tax parents 
could now afford the education they desire 
for their offspring. 

This program would encourage scholar- 
ship, and shortly would amaze the most 
doubtful people in America. We could lit- 
erally “bury the Communists” with educated 
American citizens who would increase the 
productivity of our great industrial society. 

Educational writeoff allowances would en- 
courage Many more people to attempt the 
route of education. More jobs would become 
available with increased enrollments (pro- 
vide teaching positions, workers and in all 
allied flelds that render services and supplies 
to educational institutions). 

Emphasis would again be placed upon in- 
dividual scholarship and brain power. Un- 
limited talents would be uncovered and 
made available for the service of our so- 
ciety. A great social enlightenment or so- 
cial revolution would take place. Intellec- 
tual power would be released that would 
provide an absolute leadership for America 
to bring world peace. 

Fantastic. A wild scheme. Figure it out 
for yourself. There could be no loss—no 
loss in tax dollars, no loss in individaul in- 
itiative, no loss in educational standards, no 
loss to social standing for the individual. 
Confidence in America would be restored, 
Our wealth and prosperity would increase 
rapidly. 

Education is the only sure answer for the 
individual to walk the earth in dignity be- 
fitting all men. Understanding of the uni- 
verse is within our reach, but the individual 
must be encouraged to strive for this under- 
standing. A simple educational writeoff de- 
duction on income taxes could be the path- 
way to the future of America. 


FEDERAL AID TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 


The most direct and most worthwhile ap- 
plication of “educational cost tax writeoff” 
would be to make a dollar for dollar write- 
of on income taxes and income tax deduc- 
tions of local school property (personal and 
real estate) taxes. 

This approach to local “Federal aid to 
education" would have a far-reaching effect 
upon local support of public education. 
Such a program would encourage the citi- 
zens of local school districts to pay for bet- 
ter schools and remove an objection to 
these taxes that exists now. 

The property owner would get direct relief 
on tax dollars spent for education and would 
show him where his tax dollars went— 
locally. Adequate provisions could be made 
for people who lease or rent property to 
be given the benefit of the tax writeoff. The 
landowner could deduct the “tax writeoff” 
from rent or have the renter pay the property 
tax, lowering the rent to the amount of the 
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tax. However, such tax writeoffs could en- 
courage people who now rent to purchase a 
home, adding to the stability of the com- 
munity and the individual. 

Such a program would increase the desire 
of people to support schools on a higher 
level, and realize that they had a direct part 
to play in supporting education. 

Industries, donors and sponsors of stu- 
dents in high school or college education 
expenses could be allowed “tax writeoff” 
provisions. This would encourage many 
people who are able to help needy students 
to give this help and yet get tax relief. 

In my estimation income “tax writeoffs” 
or deductions would be the most outstand- 
ing direct Federal aid that could be given to 
individuals and education. There is no 
doubt it would stimulate individual in- 
itiative and help education obtain money it 
needs. 

These are my personal views, based upon 
years of experience in public education. 

HERBERT S. Gary, 
Principal, Portsmouth High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 


Cotton Textile Imports Pose Trade Prob- 
lem for President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Congressional Quarterly for the week 
ending February 23, 1962, an interesting 
article dealing with cotton textile im- 
ports and the cotton problem appeared. 
I feel that this is of such interest to our 
colleagues and the public generally that 
it should be incorporated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

COTTON TEXTILE IMPORTS Posr TRADE PROB- 
LEM FOR PRESIDENT 


Cotton is proving to be a troublesome 
problem in President Kennedy's attempt to 
gain broader tariff negotiating powers. The 
administration is facing heavy and often 
conflicting pressures from three major 
sources: Domestic textile manufacturers, 
who want curtailment of low-wage foreign 
competition from such countries as Japan, 
India, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Portugal and 
Spain; foreign producers, including European 
allies as well as low-wage countries which 
have traditionally relied on their textile in- 
dustries as a major source of income; and 
U.S. cotton growers, who want continuation 
of price support and export subsidies which 
keep the price of U.S. cotton considerably 
above the world market price (Weekly Re- 
port, p. 15). 

In his farm message January 31, Kennedy 
indicated part of the dilemma: “There is 6 
sharp conflict between the demand for cheap 
cotton that can compete effectively with sub- 
stitute fibers and the need for support levels 
high enough to assure farmers an adequate 
income; between the interest of textile mill 
owners—who face stiffening world competi- 
tion—in low raw material costs and the in- 
terest of the producer in income sufficient- 
ly high to cover his costs; and between our 
Nation's desire to expand further our world 
trade in cotton and to hold down a Federal 
budget already augmented by cotton export 
subsidies” (Weekly Report, p. 181). 
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In recent efforts to solve the problem, the 
President: Obtained a tentative agreement 
February 9 at Geneva to limit foreign sales 
of cotton textiles to the United States and to 
expand European markets for cotton textiles 
Produced in low-wage countries; ordered 
hearings before the Tariff Commission on 
imposition of an “import equalization fee" 
on imported cotton goods designed to offset 
the cost advantage in raw cotton enjoyed by 
foreign manufacturers (domestic manufac- 
turers must buy at supported prices); an- 
nounced new depreciation schedules for tex- 
tile machinery; and ordered a new cotton 
Price support program, details of which were 
to be worked out later, which would permit 
increased export of raw cotton without fur- 
ther Government costs for export subsidies, 

Parts of this program have currently run 
into obstacles in the hearings before the 
Tariff Commission, which began February 13. 
Conflict between domestic and foreign tex- 
tile manufacturers over the domestic market 
led to: a threat by representatives of Ja- 
Pan and Hong Kong that their countries 
would not sign the Geneva agreement to 
limit foreign expansion into U.S. markets if 
the equalization fee were imposed, plus 
threats that U.S. exports of raw cotton would 
be imperiled; and prospects that the do- 
mestio manufacturers would press for re- 
Strictive clauses in the President's trade bill 
unless they got full protection through Ex- 
ecutive action. 

US. cottongrowers produced an es- 
timated 14.3 million bales of raw cotton 
in both 1960 and 1961. Exports of raw cot- 
ton in calendar 1960 totaled 7,776,000 bales, 
Valued at $869,214,000, while raw cotton im- 
Ports for the year, controlled by a quota sys- 
tem, totaled 134,000 bales, valued at $23,- 
183,000. 

US. exports of cotton products ih 
1960 contained the equivalent of 486,000 
bales, valued at $284,181,000. Imports of 
cotton products in 1960 equaled 525,500 bales 
and were valued at $264,649,000. In 1961, 
the United States imported 142,000 bales of 
Taw cotton, valued at 626,987,000. Exports 
of cotton products equaled 497,100 bales 
While imports equaled 394,400 bales. 


GENEVA AGREEMENT 


The President February 15 released the de- 
tails of a 19-nation agreement concluded 
February 9 by the Cotton Textile Committee 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The 5-year agreement, which would 
take effect October 1, 1962, was similar to a 
1-year agree ment which took effect October 
1,1961. Nations would have until October 1, 
1962, to sign the agreement. 

The 19 nations tentatively agreeing to the 
Pact were; Australia, Austria, Canada, Den- 
Mark, Britain (representing itself and Hong 
Kong), India, Japan, Norway, Pakistan, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden, the United States and 
the six Common Market nations (Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and West Germany). 

It would permit any importing nation 
threatened by market disruption in any cate- 
ory of cotton textiles to freeze imports for 
up to 2 years at the level of the first 12 
Months of the 15 months preceding the 
freeze. Following that, annual increases in 
Cotton textile Imports could be limited to 
5 percent. The agreement also provided for 
More rapid expansion of export markets in 
Countries which had previously mantained 
Quantitative restrictions on imports of cot- 
ton textiles. 

The effect of this agreement would be to 
hold the foreign share of the U.S. domestic 
textile market to about 6 percent by the end 
Of the 5-year period. (It was currently 
Slightly more than 5 percent). It would 
also provide expanded markets in Europe for 
reece: textiles produced in low wage coun- 

es. i 

At a briefing for Congressmen on the 
agreement February 15, Commerce and State 
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Department spokesmen said that the agree- 
ment was the most restrictive signed by the 
United States in the last 10 years, and that 
the United States had to draw on a reservoir 
of good will in order to bring the other 
nations to agreement. 

Seventy-five Members of Congress from 
textile producing areas February 16 sent a 
letter to President Kennedy thanking him 
for arranging the agreement, but asking for 
similar agreements on textile fibers other 
than cotton. Some Members expressed con- 
cern that the agreement would not be strictly 
administered, however. The signers of the 
letter were among the 126 Representatives 
and 36 Senators who sent a letter to the 
President June 23, 1961, criticizing the Presi- 
dent’s textile actions. (For background on 
earlier actions see 1961 Almanac p. 67; 1961 
Weekly Report p. 1347.) One, Representa- 
tive Cant. Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, 
spokesman for the House textile group, had 
also sent a letter to Kennedy January 24, 
1962, calling for country and commodity 
category import quotas. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture the President November 21 
asked the Tariff Commission to study the 
advisability of imposing an equalization fee 
of 8.5 cents a pound on the cotton content 
of textile imports. (The Goyernment pays 
exporters a subsidy of 8.5 cents a pound on 
both raw cotton and cotton content of manu- 
factured goods to make these items competi- 
tive at world prices. Thus, the fee would 
equalize the competitive advantage on the 
U.S. markets enjoyed by foreign manufac- 
turers who buy cotton at the world market 
price.) The President's petition was made 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act on the grounds that cotton goods 
coming into the United States were reducing 
domestic markets for raw cotton, thus inter- 
fering with the Department of Agriculture's 
price support program (Weekly Report 
p. 15) 

Hearings on the proposed fee began Febru- 
ary 18. Commissioner Ben D. Dorfman said 
that the Commission was not limited to the 
8.5-cent fee in making its recommendations. 
Robert C. Sherman, Director of the Cotton 
Division of the Department of Agriculture's 
Foreign Agricultural Service, testified that 
without the fee, the import of processed cot- 
ton materials would interfere with and ren- 
der effective the cotton program and opera- 
tions of the Department. Sherman recom- 
mended the fee to help control what he 
called a tidal wave of imports. Karl D. 
Loos, representing 47 cotton growing and 
textile associations, urged that the Commis- 
sion recommend immediate imposition of the 
fee. 

Hearings continued February 14, 15, 16, 19, 
and 23. Highlights of the testimony in- 
cluded: testimony by Sherman that the 
tentative agreement reached at Geneva (see 
above) would still leave need for Tariff Com- 
mission action on the import equalization 
fee because it would not cut the present 
level of imports; testimony from Senators 
and Representatives from textile areas sup- 
porting the fee, including Senator BENJA- 
MIN A. SmirH, II, Democrat, of Massachus- 
etts, who appeared as spokesman for a 
conference of New England Senators, Repre- 
sentative W. J. Bryan Dorn, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, who appeared as spokesman 
for the House textile group and presented 
a letter signed by 95 Representatives sup- 
porting the fee, and Representative Basm L. 
WnuiITeNer, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
who called the foreign textile industry “an 
economic Frankenstein’s monster which 
should be destroyed immediately.” 

Opposing the fee were representatives of 
the Common Market, Japanese, and Hong 
Kong textile industries, and of American im- 
porters of foreign-made textiles, William J. 
Barnhard, representing Common Market tex- 
tile interests, opposed the hearings as illegal, 
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on grounds that the President had not 
“made a finding” before recommending 
hearings, as he was directed to do by section 
22. Barnhard said the fee would lead to a 
decline in Common Market imports of U.S. 
raw cotton (currently 47 percent of the 
common market's supply), and possibly to 
duties on U.S. textiles. 

Mike M. Masaoka, an economist represent- 
ing Japanese industry, said Japan currently 
buys about 1,600,000 bales of U.S. raw cotton 
a year, about one-half her total consump- 
tion, at a value of about $200 million, and 
exports to the United States the equivalent 
of about 130,000 bales of cotton, at a value 
of about $70 million, in the form of manu- 
factured goods. Shigemitsu Suzuki, chief 
of the Japanese delegation to the Geneva 
cotton meeting, said he would recommend 
that Japan refuse to sign the agreement, if 
the fee were imposed. Leon Henderson, rep- 
resenting the Association of National Textile 
importers, called the fee a return to “Mc- 
Kinley’s wall,“ and said the proposal 
“thwarts” the trade program to which the 
President (has) committed himself.” 

At a press conference February 22, Suzuki 
warned that Britain, France, Italy, Hong 
Kong, and Japan had made it public that 
they would not sign the Geneva agreement 
if the fee were imposed. The Japanese Par- 
liament’s lower house February 16 unani- 
mously urged the Japanese Government to 
make a strong stand against the fee. 

The Tariff Commission was not expected to 
make its report until April. 


DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 


President Kennedy February 15 announced 
that the Internal Revenue Service had com- 
pleted its revision of depreciation schedules 
for the textile industry, designed to bring 
depreciation schedules into line with cur- 
rent obsolescence rates. The schedules for- 
merly in effect were established in 1942. The 
White House said that the revised schedules 
would “enable the industry to speed mod- 
ernization of its equipment to meet foreign 
competition and provide more jobs for Amer- 
ican workers.” On the average, the new 
schedule allowed owners to claim deprecia- 
tion tax deductions over a 40 percent shorter 
period than formerly. 

The revision of the depreciation schedules 
was undertaken as a part of the President’s 
May 2, 1961, program of assistance to the 
textile Industry (1961 Almanac p. 67). 

COTTON CONTROLS 


In his January 31 farm message, the Presi- 
dent said he would ask for a program to 
establish the cotton acreage allotment at a 
level which would produce the cotton needed 
for domestic use and a specified portion of 
the export market; and authorize growers 
to exceed their allotment by 30 percent, and 
to market the cotton grown on the excess 
acreage “under a plan which would net the 
grower approximately the world price.” He 
said that this would keep price support ex- 
penditures down without penalizing the 
efficient growers. The Department of Agri- 
culture is expected to send a cotton bill to 
Congress within a month. 


The Department of Agriculture February 
15 announced that the current export sub- 
sidy of 8.5 cents a pound will be extended to 
the 1962 crop marketing year, which begins 
August 1, The subsidy is subject to change 
without prior notice as the difference be- 
tween the domestic price of cotton and the 
world price fluctuates. The Department also 
announced that the price support rate for 
the 1962 crop will average 31.88 cents a 
pound, the same as in 1961, 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT 

In a speech before the Charlotte, N.C., 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk Feberuary 21 said that tariff pro- 
tection for the textile industry would be 
destructive to private enterprise. He stressed 
the benefits to the textile industry of the 
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Geneva agreement on cotton, and tax relief, 
loans, and technical assistance which are 
part of the President's trade program. Rusk 
said that North Carolina had exported more 
than $600 million worth of agricultural 
and manufactured goods in 1960, and said 
that the State had much to gain and little 
or nothing to lose from the President's 
program. 


Magnificent Resolution on Proper Local- 
Federal Relationship 


“_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask to be spread upon the RECORD 
the following full text of a resolution 

from Crescent City, Calif. It is a most 
well reasoned resolution expressing the 
sincere convictions of the city council, 
and expresses in compelling terms the 
basic relationship between our Federal 
and local government. The resolution, 


reminding us of this is so very timely | 


and necessary. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present this fine and spirited 
resolution for examination by Members 
of Congress. I wish to commend Mayor 
William Peepe as well as Council Mem- 
bers Rupert, Manosar, Free, and Gar- 
gaetas for formulating and sending this 
resolution for my attention. I wish to 
join with them in applauding the senti- 
ments expressed, and say that I shall do 
all in my power to implement its ob- 
jectives. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 764 

Whereas the growth of political and™eco- 
nomic power in a centralized government 
demonstrates the urgent need to return to 
the principles for which our forefathers 
fought and died in the Revolutionary War; 
and 

Whereas we, as did the founders of this Na- 
tion, must, with determined purpose, turn 
away from the destructive trend toward an 
all—powerful paternalistic Government, and 
re-establish, the individual, with his natural 
and inalienable rights to “life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness” as the center of things 
and reassign to government its primary role 
as a responsible servant, not master, of the 
American people; and 

Whereas our Federal Constitution provides 
a delicate, yet adequate, system of built-in 
restraints against the accumulation of ar- 
bitrary power and the proven tendency of 
governments to expand in the direction of 
absolu and 

Whereas our restless desire to display love 
of country; our faith in basic American tra- 
ditions, institutions, and principles; pride in 
our unequaled heritage; recognition of the 
imperative necessity for more affirmatively 
exercising the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, requires greater participation in 
the processes of our Government; and 

Whereas formal expression of our ideals, 
philosóphy and guiding principles should be 
made and promulgated as extensively and 
expeditiously as practical: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, 

1, That our Republic cannot long endure 
unless the American people, individually and 
collectively, continually insist and demand 
that the Federal and State Governments con- 
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fine their respective powers and tions 
to matters within certain constitutionally 
and historically designated areas, and leave 
to the local governments the power and au- 
thority to fulfill their rightful functions and 
cbligations; 

2. That the American tradition of home 
rule and self-determination as applied to 
local government should be preserved and 
strengthened; 

3. That public officials should, whenever 
corfsistent with our Federal and State con- 
stitutions, divest themselves of excess power, 
given to them or taken by them, and re- 
affirm their respect for such fundamentals as 
truth, justice, charity, humility and their 
faith in the basic concepts of the United 
States of America, as a Republic, bound to- 
gether by moral and religious principles and 
governed by great and unmatched concepts 
of limited Government and exercised within 
a protective structure of law which, though 
strict and sometimes unyielding, is at the 
same time compassionate and responsive; 

4. That, subject to the apparent need for 
some uniformity, and a common frame of 
reference, local governments should be rea- 
sonably free to determine the scope and ex- 
tent of services each will render, and to es- 
tablish appropriate internal organizations 
and operating policies free from Federal and 
State supervision and control; 

5. That trained and experienced personnel 
in local areas, familiar with local problems 
and qualified to advise and administer local 
affairs should be utilized to the fullest 
extent; 

6. That, men in public office, at all levels, 
must reevaluate their positions of trust and 
leadership and must be continually alert to 
keep their constituents honestly and fully 
informed, lest an uniformed public give up 
liberty and freedom on the erroneous as- 
sumption that the loss will help achieve 
other goals of growth or security; 

7. That, instead of striving for more ef- 
ficient control and regulation of individuals, 
consideration should be given to establish- 
ment of a National Citizens Committee, 
which would as its sole duty and obliga- 
tion, guard against excessive governmental 
controls, and consolidation of dictatorial 
powers; encroachments which affect our 
fundamental legal processes as spelled out in 
the Federal and State constitutions; dis- 
regard of the constitutional principles of 
limited Government; and abuse of individ- 
ual rights and freedoms; 

8. That, while expressing appreciation for 
our liberty and freedom under the greatest 
democratic Government ever established by 
man, and before that.delicate balance be- 
tween freedom and total governmental con- 
trol becomes tipped beyond the American 
peoples powers to restore, responsible citi- 
zens, must emphasize the fact that political 
power, at all levels of Government, must be 
kept within its proper bounds, lest we fall 
to meet our grave and perhaps last chal- 
lenge, to preserve and extend freedom, 


Are We Weakening? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the strong talk emanating at times 
from the President, apparently the peo- 
ple of Berlin are not quite convinced. 

I hope we do not back down in any 
respect. It would be most helpful if we 
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could get consistent assurances from the 
President to this effect, without having 
his closest advisers—many of whom are 
“agrarian reformers”—making state- 
ments contradictory to the President's 
pronouncements. 

In an article appearing in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune, Marguerite Hig- 
gins comments on this situation: 

Tue RING or DoUnT—II 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

BELIIN.— “ Is there a difference in Berlin 
morale today and in the time of the first 
blockade? Yes, and I think the main thing 
is this: Back in 1948 all of us Berliners were 
made to feel almost as heroes for resisting 
Russian pressure. Today we feel that our 
outspoken feeling against the Communists 
is almost an embarrassment to the admin- 
istration. During the blockade we were 
proud of the sense of wonder and excitement 
among Americans that all of us preferred to 
suffer cold and hardship rather than give in 
to the Communists. Today by contrast we 
hear constantly about the difficulties of 
maintaining Berlin’s freedom, its so-called 
geographical disadvantage, etc, It is as if, 
by merely existing in this particular location 
we are a constant source of irritation to 
Washington in its efforts to reach a modus 
vivendi with the Russians.” 

This was spoken recently by a Berlin news- 
paperwoman who also happened to serve 
as this correspondent’s secretary and right- 
hand man during the 1948 Soviet blockade. 

Is her’s a parochial point of view? After 
all the Presidential assurances from Wash- 
ing, high-level morale-building visits, etc., 
American officials can perhaps be pardoned 
for believing that the city of Berlin, like an 
overanxious wife, makes such a persistent 
clamor for evermore ardent expressions of 
American affections as to cause irritations 
where none need exist, 

But Berlin's doubts are not so simply ac- 
counted for. These anxieties stem mainly 
from the conclusion among top authorities 
in the city—authorities intimately versed in 
the tactics of communism—and among the 
people that there is all too frequently 3 
cleavage between views in Berlin on how to 
deal with Soviet pressure and the views of 
certain top-level—and often prevailing— 
State Department and White House advisers. 

The Washington school that alarms Ber- 
liners is the one that believes the Soviet 
system is satiable; that a solution—as dis- 
tinguished from a mere truce—is possible; 
in other words that an accommodation be- 
tween East and West can be achieved 
through some sort of compromise that would 
make it worthwhile—and politically feasible 
in the Communist world—for the Russians 
to abandon their announced intentions to 
use all means short of nuclear war to be- 
come the first successful one-worlders— 
Communist one-worlders. 

And if Berlin's morale, the West's first 
line of defense in Europe, has managed re- 
cently to stage a comeback, it is in part be- 
cause there are indications that President 
Kennedy has not, yet chosen between the 
satiable and insatiable school of advisers. 
So Berliners have great hopes that he will 
eventually side with their view of Bolshe- 
vik insatiability which, naturally, they con- 
sider the only realistic one. And the recent 
visit to Berlin of Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, whose plain speaking won him not 
just Berlin's affection but—a far rarer 
. respect, has reinforced that 

ope. 

Says a veteran Berlin official: “A crucial 
example of this conflict on dealing with the 
Russians is the question of what is or is not 
provocative. It is our conviction that the 
Russians stand to gain enormous and un- 
necessary advantage over misplaced and con- 
fused Western notions about what is pro- 
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vocative. Consider the case of Steinstuec- 
ken [a tiny community outside the Ameri- 
Can sector of Berlin, which, however, has 
historically been an administrative part of 
the American-occupied part of the city]. It 
is America's right, and indeed duty, to look 
after this enclave. And yet after August 13 
when your authorities in Berlin began to 
exercise this right [flying over the small 
amount of intervening East German terri- 
tory between the American sector of Berlin 
and Steinstuecken by helicopter] some 
Americans in high places denounced this as 
Provocative. 

"It has always amazed us,“ the Berlin 
Official continued, “that Americans such as 
Ambassador Thompson in Moscow are 80 
Convinced that soft words and friendly ges- 
tures make an impression on the Russians. 
Aren't you transfering your own values with- 
Out evidence that they mean anything to 
the Russians? 

Those who believe Russia is satiable,” he 
Concluded, “think that socalled restraint— 
such as ignoring Steinstuecken—will bring 
Counterrestraint from the Russians. Our 
Side believes that a failure to exercise West- 
ern rights will merely encourage the Rus- 
sians to usurp them. Thus the comparative 
freedom of the little enclave of Steinstuecken 
exists in our opinion only because of active 
American demonstration of concern. Some- 
times it seems to us the West used the excuse 
ot nonprovocation to give moral gloss to 
Unjustified passivity in the face of Soviet 
Pressure. And what troubles us is that this 
thought may also cross the mind of the 
Communists, constituting the true provoca- 
tion—a provocation to move in at the first 
Scent of hesitation.” 


Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N.Y—We Lead 
the Nation in Science Scholars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
a group of 40 boys and girls selected 
from 23,768 high school seniors were 
invited to Washington for the 5-day sci- 
ence talent institute, March 1 through 5. 

which they were judged for $34,- 
250 in Westinghouse science scholar- 
Ships and awards in the final phase of 
the science talent search conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, an activity of 
Science Service which also conducts the 
National Science Fair-International. 

The achieving of honors in the sci- 
ence talent search, earned by the top 
10 percent of those who complete en- 
tries in the science talent search, is an 
evidence of science ability and interest 
Which can be taken into consideration 
by colleges and universities in adris- 
Sions and granting of scholarships. For 
this reason this honor list is distrib- 
Uted to all the universities and colleges 
of the United States utilizing a list fur- 
Nished by the American Council on Edu- 
Cation. 

The science talent search was the pi- 
neering endeavor to discover at the 
Senior high school year level those who 

ve the potentialities to become the 
Tesearch scientists of the future. 
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All boys and girls awarded honors in 
the science talent search are considered 
so outstanding that any institution of 
higher learning will be justified in con- 
sidering their abilities carefully. 

It is my great privilege to record that 
5 of the students out of the 40 selected 
are students of Erasmus Hall High 
School of Brooklyn, N.Y. It is the first 
time in the history of the Westinghouse 
national science talent search that any 
school has had five top winners. I wish 
to commend John F. McNeill, principal 
of Erasmus, and in particular the in- 
structors in the science department 
without whose guidance and interest 
this would not have been possible. 

The names of the winners of whom 
we, in Brooklyn, are all so proud are 
Carl Feit, 18 Maple Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Herbert I. Fried, 1792 East 22d 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Peter E, Graf- 
stein, 921 Washington Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Miriam Herzfeld, 80 Wood- 
ruff Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and Ralph 
Zuckerman, 711 Ocean Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

I am pleased that our President, John 
F. Kennedy, saw fit on the occasion of 
the visit of the science award winners 
to the White House to accord special 
recognition to the Erasmus students. 


The Recommendations of the Washington 
Real Estate Board To Revise the Zon- 
ing Regulations of the District of Co- 
lumbia Are Clearly in the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


GF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ommendations of the Washington Real 
Estate Board to revise the zoning regula- 
tions of the District of Columbia are 
clearly in the public interest and should 
have broad community support. 

The Washington Real Estate Board is 
one of the outstanding organizations in 
the Nation’s Capital, and is made up of 
many of its leading citizens. What they 
sought were changes that would make 
apartment buildings more economically 
feasible by allowing from two to three 
more stories than are permitted by 
present regulations. 5 

The Washington Real Estate Board 
recommended the rezoning into R-5-D 
use of the area from Connecticut Avenue 
east to 14th Street and between Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Florida Avenue, ex- 
cept for those portions presently zoned 
Special Purpose and Commercial. This 
proposal was made to first, satisfy the 
desire of many people to live in the cen- 
tral portion of the City of Washington; 
second, to provide investment opportu- 
nity; third, to provide a larger tax base; 
and, fourth, prevent the necessity for 
costly urban renewal by Government 
action, 
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In support of its recommendation 
states that— 

In many cities throughout this country, a 
recentralization process is taking place, a 
large part of which involves large apartment 
projects. The attractions of central-city 
living are many—less traffic to fight, more 
cultural activities readily accessible, and so 
forth. The attractiveness of these quailties 
make properly located apartments sound in- 
vestments, and, at the same time, gives a 
larger tax base. To realize this economic 
potential in Washington, D.C., it is neces- 
sary to have properly located land zoned for 
high-rise apartments. Also, this land should 
contain enough area to prevent monopoly 
prices, which prices discourage investment. 

The area we propose for rezoning is an 
in-town, highly desirable area close to em- 
ployment and borders the good areas of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Connecticut Ave- 
nue. It is also an area where investors 
would be willing t8 invest. 


The Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
March 2, 1962, reported on March 2, 
1962, that the National Capital Planning 
Commission turned thumbs down on this 
Washington Real Estate Board rezon- 
ing plan to encourage intown high-rise 
apartment construction. 

According to the Evening Star: 

A change in zoning for the area northeast 
of Dupont circle and Logan circle would be 


premature at this time, the Commission de- 


cided, 

It also would be harmful to proposals for 
apartment construction even closer to down- 
town, the Commission added. 


I find it little short of astounding that 
a plan to “prevent the necessity for 
costly urban renewal by Government 
action” was so quickly rejected by the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission has consistently favored only 
those plans which involve the expendi- 
ture of vast amounts of Federal funds. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission gives its wholehearted support 
only to such urban renewal plans as 
these: 

First. The Southwest urban renewal 
project in Southwest Washington in 
which the Federal Government has an 
investment of more than $70 million. 

This project is notable for its $325-a- 
month luxury apartments, Clearly, peo- 
ple who can afford such apartments do 
not need Federal aid, and, especially, 
from a program which is essentially a 
slum-clearance program. 

Second. Parking lots requiring the de- 
struction of houses which would cost up 
to $50,000 to $76,000 each to replace are 
planned in the Adams-Morgan urban 
renewal project. Acéording to the 
Evening Star of November 24, 1960, the 
gross cost of this project is $24,811,000, 
and the net cost $17,751,000. 

The Evening Star, February 28, 1962, 
reported that the plan being developed 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission for the Adams-Morgan project 
will be submitted to two neighborhood 
organizations in the project area, and 
later to block groups there. No men- 
tion is made of any presentation of the 
plan to the Kalorama Citizens Associa- 
tion, or the Kalorama Triangle Restora- 
tion Society, the two major groups of 
citizens in the area. 

The Kalorama Citizens Association 
and the Kalorama’ Triangle Restoration 
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Society have both been critical of the 
Adams-Morgan urban renewal project 
plan being developed by the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

Like the members of the Washington 
Real Estate Board, the fine members 
of the Kalorama Citizens Association 
and the Kalorama Triangle Restoration 
Society believe in the ability of private 
industry to do the job of restoring the 
city. without the necessity of vast ex- 
penditures of funds by the Federal 
Government. 

One of the Nation's leading housing 
authorities, Harry A. Barbour, has de- 
veloped for the Kalorama Citizens Asso- 
ciation a parking plan, which would be 
fair to the merchants and citizens of 
the Adams-Morgan urban renewal proj- 
ect area, and which would save the tax- 
payers millions of dollars. The National 
Capital Planning Commission has shown 
no interest in this privately developed 
plan, and no concern for the money it 
would save, 

There are a number of legislative pro- 
posals in the Congress which would help 
and encourage private industry to take 
a larger and more significant part in the 
renewal of the city of Washington. One 
of these measures is my H.R. 10364, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a depreciation deduction 
for the wear and tear of real property 
used as the taxpayer's principal resi- 
dence. The National Association of 
Home Builders supports the depreciation 
approach embodied in H.R. 10364. 

Under this bill each homeowner would 
be permitted to deduct an amount each 
year computed by taking into account 
the cost—or other basis of the property— 
the useful life, and the salvage value 
of the property. 

But legislation is only part of the 
problem. 

What is more important is the ap- 
pointment of citizens to the National 
Capital Planning Commission who be- 
lieve in private property, who believe in 
the rights of private citizens to be se- 
cure in their homes, and who believe 
that private industry should be given an 
all-out opportunity to rebuild, restore, 
and renovate the city of Washington. 

I include the recommendation of the 
Washington Real Estate Board which 
I have been discussing, and I commend 
it to my colleagues as a better urban 
renewal plan than any plan which has 
been developed by the National Capital 
Planning Commission «in recent years. 
I particularly like that aspect of it which 
depends upon private investment rather 
than a vast infusion of Federal funds 
with the willful misuse of the rights of 
eminent domain for parking lot pur- 
poses as proposed by the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission in the Adams- 
Morgan urban renewal project. 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE WASHINGTON REAL 

Estate Board To Revise THE D.C. ZONING 

REGULATIONS 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 

Rezone into R-5-D use the area from 
Connecticut Avenue east to 14th Street and 
between Massachusetts Avenue and Florida 
Avenue, except those portions presently 
zoned “Special purpose“ and “Commercial.” 

This proposal is made to: 1. Satisfy the de- 
sire of many people to live in the central 
portion of this city; 2. To provide invest- 
ment opportunity; 3. To provide a larger tax 
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base; 4. Prevent the necessity for costly 
urban renewal by Government action. 

In many cities throughout this country, 
a recentralization process is taking place, a 
large part of which involves large apart- 
ment projects. The attractions of central- 
city living are many—less traffic to fight, 
more cultural activities readily accessible, et 
cetera. The attractiveness of these quali- 
ties make properly located apartments sound 
investments, and, at the same time, gives 
a larger tax base. To realize this economic 
potential in Washington, D.C., it is neces- 
sary to have properly located land zoned 
for high-rise apartments. Also, this land 
should contain enough area to prevent 
monopoly prices,. which prices discourage 
investment. 

The area we propose for rezoning is an 
in-town, highly desirable area close to em- 
ployment and borders the good areas of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Connecticut Ave- 
nue. It is also an area where investors 
would be willing to invest. 

To document in a general way these opin- 
ions, we have taken a typical square, ana- 
lyzed it, and then projected the major sta- 
tistics to the area as a whole, making certain 
general conclusions. 

The square that we selected as typical is 
square 153, which is bounded by 8 Street 
on the north, New Hampshire Avenue on the 
east, R Street on the south, and 18th Street 
on the west; and it is bisected by Riggs 
Place. The square is fairly centrally lo- 
cated, and it contains a variety of property 
types and boundary streets. It is presently 
zoned 59 percent R-5-B and 41 percent 


R-5-C. 
Exhibit A shows the existing statistics. A 
en of the pertinent information is as 
‘ollows: 


Area of square 153 (square 


o —— tryed aA Wen 135, 973 
Total assessed valuation $1, 082, 449. 00 
Real estate taxes (including 

any tax-exempt property) 24, 896. 33 


Exhibit B consists of a series of photo- 
graphs of square 153. 

Exhibit C shows the maximum possible 
potential use of square 153 if it were changed 
to R-5-D zoning. Here is the summary of 
the main points: 

Total assessed valuation $8, 890, 420. 50 
Total real estate taxes 204. 479. 67 


These figures represent the theoretical 
maximum use, and we now subtract from 
these figures the present assessed valuation, 
and the present real estat® taxes (including 
tax-exempt property) and we get: 
Theoretical maximum increase 


in assessed valuation $7, 807,971 
Theoretical maximum increase 
in real estate taxes 179, 582 


We realize that probably not more than 
25 percent of the land area that we propose 
for change in zoning would be used for the 
high-rise apartments, but that in order to 
get this 25 percent, that the land value for 
a higher use would have to be as great as 
the existing use of land with existing struc- 
tures. Low-density zoning would not make 
assemblages economically possible, whereas 
high-density apartment zoning would. 

Exhibit D shows that the total area within 
the boundaries examined by this study is 
7,055,000 square feet; and that square 153 
comprises 1.9 percent of this total. 

Exhibit E shows the estimated area in the 
total study area which would not be re- 
zoned; {.e., property now zoned “R-5-D,” 
“Commercial,” or “Special purpose.” This 
total comes to 2,221,000 square feet. 

Subtracting this latter figure from the 
total area, we get 4,834,000 square feet to be 


rezoned, of which Square 153 comprises 2.8 


percent. 

Using this 2.8-percent figure, we get for 
the total area, a total theoretical maximum 
increase in assessed valuation of $278,856,125 
and a total practical (25 percent of this) in- 
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crease of assessed valuation of $69,714,031. 
We also get a total theoretical maximum in- 
crease in real estate taxes of $6,413,667 and 
a total practical increase in real estate taxes 
of $1,603,417. 

Besides this increase in real estate taxes. 
several other beneficial results would come 
from a change to R-5-D zoning: 1. An in- 
crease of investment of about $109 million 
(total construction cost of new construc- 
tion for Square 153 from exhibit C, multi- 
plied by 25 percent, and this by 100/2.8); 2. 
An increase in employment through con- 
struction of new bulldings; 3. The new struc- 
tures would attract high-class occupants; 4. 
The remaining structures would attract high- 
class occupants, and their rehabilitation 
would follow. 

Exhibit F shows photos of various proper- 
ties located in the area suggested to be re- 
zoned to R+5-D, along with several apart- 
ments bullt in the R-5-D zoning elsewhere. 
Exhibit C—Mazimum possible potential use 

oj Square 153, if zoning were changed to 

R-5-D 
Total area of ground (square feet) 135,973 
Floor-area-ratio of RSB D 6 


Total building gross floor area 
permitted (square feet)... 815, 838 


Figuring on a land cost of $1,500 per apart- 

mont unit, we get a: 
Total land cost of__-...-..- 
Add construction cost at $15 
per square foot of buildings. 12, 237, 570. 00 
— — 


Total potential true 


C 13, 677, 570 

Total potential assessed value 
(65 percent of this) 8, 890, 420. 50 
Total potential taxes 204, 479, 67 
(Another interesting item: Total land 


yalue of $1,440,000 divided by the total 
ground area of 135,973 square feet will give 
a value of $10.59 per-square-foot true value; 
also, because of the present scarcity of R-5- 
D zoned property, prices for such zoned land 
have been over $15 per square foot and re- 
quiring high rents. 
Exhibit D 

The sample square selected, namely No. 
153, contains 136,209 square feet. The entire 
area to be recommended for zoning R-5-D 
contains 7,054,803 square feet. Therefore: 
Our sample is 1.9 percent of the total, 

These figures were arrived at by an actual 
total of square No. 153 and of all the odd- 
shaped squares in the whole area. The rest 
were done by rule measurement on the plat- 
book, with appropriate deductions made for 
intervening streets, alleys, etc. We can ás- 
sure you that these approximates are rea- 
sonably accurate; we spot-checked several in 
each plan to be sure that the rule measure- 
ment was close to the actual totaling of each 
lot. - 

It is our suggestion that the taxable in- 
come on our example, namely square No. 153, 
be reduced to dollars. Then, convert this 
same square to the maximum allowed undef 
R-5-D and the resulting taxable return pro- 
duced. This will, we believe, demonstrate 
our point. 

Exhibit E 


Estimated approximate area of various 
zonings. 


Square feet 
z 853, 000 


Residential R-5- D 1 § 


Total area not to be rezoned _ 2, 221, 
(Calculations of area made by approxi- 
mate rule measurements in platbook.) 


1962 
National Defense Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the period of February 12 to 22 each 
year, the Reserve Officers Association 
Sponsors the observance throughout the 
Country of National Defense Week. This 
Period, falling as it does between the 
birth anniversaries of two of the Na- 
tion’s great Presidents, offers a splendid 
opportunity, and obligation, to all of us 

contemplate the importance of na- 
tional defense, and the role each citizen 
in preserving national security. 

The President of the United States 
Tecently directed a message to the Re- 
Serve Officers Association upon the oc- 
Casion of National Defense Week. This 
Carries a message of some importance to 
all of us, and I am submitting it to the 

RD for the information of all con- 
cerned: 
“Crrizen-ResERvist HAS UNIQUE ROLE” 

With the observance of National Defense 
Week, February 12-22, President Kennedy, 

a member of ROA, sent the follow- 
ing letter: 
“To the Reserve Officers Association: 

“In your sponsorship of National Defense 

Week, you are helping our citizens to 

en their awareness of our continuing 
Reed for a strong defense. As one who has 
Served, along with many of you, I know how 
important citizen backing can be to the men 
and women of our Armed Forces. As the 
Commander in Chief, I appreciate your past 
service and support, and I anticipate a fer- 
Vent continuation this year and in the 
future. 

“The citizen-soldier, either on active duty 
or in his place in the community in time of 
Peace, has a unique role in our country. 

gh many wars, from the American 
Revolution to World War II and Korea, the 
Minuteman spirit has Been a matter of pride 
and acclaim among our people. This spirit 
Was a truly unselfiish one in its broadest 
aspect, and I hope that unselfishness will 
Persist and will be your guiding principle 
Whenever the broad interests of national 
security as considered, by your association, 
8s well as by your individual members. 

“On behalf of the men and women of the 

Forces, I salute your observance of 
National Defense Week. 
“JoHN F. KENNEDY.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit for the in- 
formation of the Members of this House 
an article published in the current— 

ch—issue of the Officer, the monthly 
Magazine of the Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation, written especially for that fine 
Dublication by Gen. George H. Decker, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. - 

This article deals especially with thi 
Teservists of the Army, and of their per- 
formance in the recent callup, in which 
Nearly 120,009 Army reservists are sery- 

today during the buildup of the 
Active Army. 

General Decker, who ranks with the 

Most competent and most dedicated of 
Army Chiefs of Staff in recent his- 
„ himself is a graduate of a civilian 

College and obtained his Army commis- 
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sion by the ROTC route. He therefore 
has the additional advantage of know- 
ing and understanding the reserve of- 
ficers of the Nation, most of whom are 
ROTC graduates. 

There are many of us who are Mem- 
bers of this House who are now, or have 
been, Reserve officers. I am sure that 
the other officers, as do I, cherish their 
association with the Army, and appre- 
ciate the opportunity of reading General 
Decker's views on the reserves. 

The article follows: 

Tue LATEST CHAPTER IN THE ARMY RESERVE'S 
Success Story 
(By Gen, George H. Decker) 

(Norx.— Gen. George H. Decker became 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, in October 1960 
after serving as Vice Chief of Staff, and ear- 
lier as Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command/commander, U.S. Forces, Korea, 
and commanding general, 8th U.S. Army, 
Seoul, Korea, 

(General Decker was an ROTC graduate of 
Lafayette College in 1924, and his military 
career began June 15, 1924, when he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant of Infan- 
try in the Regular Army. His first assign- 
ment was at Plattsburgh Barracks, N.Y., with 
the 26th Infantry. In August 1936, he was 
selected for attendance at the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, and 
upon graduation served with the 10th Infan- 
try at Fort Thomas, Ky., and Fort McClellan, 
Ala. Following the outbreak of World War 
II. General Decker was transferred to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., for duty with the 3d 
Army as Deputy Chief of Staff in August 
1942. In February 1943, he was ordered to 
the southwest Pacific area to become Deputy 
Chief of Staff of 6th Army. In May 1944 he 
became Chief of Staff of 6th Army and served 
in this capacity throughout the New Guinea 
campaign, the operations to recapture Leyte, 
Mindoro and Luzon in the Philippine Isiands, 
and during the early phases of the occupa- 
tion of Japan. Upon inactivation of the 6th 
Army in January 1946, General Decker re- 
turned to Washington, D.C., for assignment 
to Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, and 
2 months later was transferred to Army Serv- 
ice Forces Headquarters. In July 1946, he 
was appointed Deputy Commander and Chief 
of Staff of U.S. Army Forces, Middle Pacific, 
with station in Hawaii. In June 1948, he re- 
turned once again to the United States to 
assume command of the 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion at Fort Jackson, S.C. In March 1950 
he was assigned to the Office of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army for duty with the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Army, and the fol- 
lowing month was designated Chief of the 
Budget Division. General Decker was named 
Comptroller of the Army in May 1952. After 


almost 3 years as Comptroller of the Army,, 


he assumed command of VII Corps, stationed 
at Stuttgart, Germany, in February 1955. On 
June 1, 1956 he was selected to become dep- 
uty commander in chief, U.S. European 
Command, stationed at Camp des Loges, near 
Paris, France, and on July 1, 1957, be became 
commander in chief, United Nations Com- 
mand/commander, U.S. Forces, Korea/com- 
manding general, 8th U.S. Army. General 
Decker's next assignment, on August 1, 1959, 
was as Vice Chief of Steff, US. Army, in 
which capacity he served until September 30, 
1960. He assumed his present duty as Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army on October 1, 1960.) 

In time of war or national emergency, the 
Active Army looks to the Reserve compo- 
nents to provide efficiently organized and 
well-trained units ready for immediate mo- 
bilization, rapid expansion, and prompt de- 
ployment. In addition to these units, the 
U.S. Army Reserve provides selected person- 
nel whose highly individualized and special- 
ized skills are indispensable to the orderly 
expansion of the Army. 
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The recent successful buildup of Army 
combat power has once again demonstrated 
the unquestioned ability of the Army Reserve 
to successfully accomplish its increasingly 
demanding mission. The Army buildup 
added yet another striking chapter to the 
Army Reserve's story of service to the Nation, 
A review of that chapter is in order. 

The year 1961 was one of increasing ten- 
sions. Berlin, Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, 
Cuba: everywhere one looked—it seemed— 
there was a crisis or potential crisis. In this 
highly charged atmosphere, then, the Presi- 
dent announced that he was requesting the 
Congress to authorize an increase in active 
Army strength from 875,000 to approximately 
1 million men. At the same time, the 
President requested authorization to order 
to active duty certain Ready Reserve units 
and individual reservists, This was the only 
way an immediate, meaningful increase in 
Army strength could be achieved. 

By Joint Resolution, the Congress ap- 
proved the urgent requests of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He was authorized to 
order to active duty for not more than 12 
months any unit or individual member of 
the Ready Reserve. The Congress, however, 
limited the callup to not more than 250,000 
ready reservists. 

Some 75,000 members of the Army Reserve 
answered their Nation’s call to the colors, Of 
these, approximately 36,000 were in the 444 
mobilized company and detachment size 
USAR units. The remainder were requested 
individually as fillers for both Army Reserve 
and other mobilized Reserve component 
units. 

At the outset of the emergency, and the 
partial mobilization that it necessitated, it 
was recognized that the U.S. Army Reserve 
would make a truly indispensable contribu- 
tion to national security and to world peace. 
For the call of reservists to active duty would 
permit the Army to achieve quickly the im- 
proved posture that the dual pressure of 
events and free world commitments had 
made necessary. 

Within a few months after the callup, 
more that 40,000 seasoned troops had been 
deployed to Europe. They are there now, 
guarding the frontiers of freedom with our 
gallant NATO allies, and evidencing to 
potential adversaries our unshakable resolve 
to stand by our pledge to the people of West 
Berlin. 

Availability of a trained Ready Reserve 
force made feasible the rapid build-up of 
the combat-ready forces in strategic reserve 
in the continental United States, and fa- 
cilitated the rapid expansion of the Army's 
training base. 

As specific examples, the 301st Logistical 
Command (U.S. Army Reserve) now on active 
duty at Fort Bragg. N..C., assumed the vital 
missions of several Army units deployed to 
Europe; and the 100th U.S. Army Reserve 
Division (training), now at Fort Chaffee, 
Ark., took over a substantial share of the 
additional training load. 

The U.S. Army Reserve can be justifiably 
proud of the significant contribution it has 
made to our present high state of military 
preparedness. Our strategic reserve has been 
strengthened. Our training program has 
been expanded. Our deployed forces have 
been reinforced. And all of these key steps 
were taken with the U.S. Army Reserves 
timely assistance when it was sorely needed. 
In short, the investment which the American 
people have made In their Army Reserve pro- 
gram has paid a big dividend at exactly the 
right time. 4 

In recognizing the splendid performance 
of the Army Reserve, however, one must not 
forget that it involved individual hardship 
and sacrifice. Those of us who are profes- 
sional soldiers know full well and appreciate 
these sacrifices, They are not easy. But 
sacrifice has always been inseparable from 
the soldier's tradition, and there is no one 
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of us who would not make any sacrifice to 
preserve the peace. 

It is now clear that the partial mobiliza- 
tion of the Reserve Components accom- 
plished its intended purpose. It is equally 
clear that it was accomplished with precision 
and dispatch. As Secretary of the Army 
Stahr has pointed out: “The call up of Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve units and 
personnel has gone exceedingly well. It has 
been far superior to any previous mobiliza- 
tion in this country.” 

The partial mobilization has also had valu- 
able secondary effects. First and foremost, 
it has provided today's Army with extremely 
valuable experience that can only be dupli- 
cated in time of crisis. As experienced ofi- 
cers, the members of ROA can appreciate 
that dry runs have merit, whether in weap- 
ons familiarization or high-level planning. 
But they can appreciate equally that the 
maximum benefits comes from “firing for 
record.” The experience all of us have 

from the recent call up may well be 
a deciding factor in some future circum- 
stance as yet unforeseen. 

But the partial mobilization has also 
pointed up a few areas where improvements 
are necessary. Currently these problem 
areas are the subject of rigorous analysis by 
the Army staff, and I am sure that a sound 
solution will be forthcoming. Solution of 
these problems will guarantee an eyen more 
effective mobilization in the future if one 
should be necessary. This increased pre- 

and effectiveness is the goal to- 
ward which all of us are working. 

Discussion of problem areas, however, 
must never obscure the basic truth brought 
home to all of us so clearly in the recent 
callup. The US. Army Reserve can per- 
form its mission, did perform it, and will 
continue to be depended upon to perform 
it in the future. 

The callup, then, has not—as some have 
suggested—weakened the Army's funda- 
mental belief in and commitment to a viable 
Reserve system. On the contrary, it has 
confirmed our belief that a strong Army Re- 
serve program is essential to national secu- 

The high state of preparedness evidenced 
in the callup is, to be sure, primarily a 
tribute to the dedication and devotion of 
the reservists themselves as well as tribute 
to the hard work of active Army personnel 
on duty with the Reserve components, But 
one must recognize that the splendid per- 
formance of the reservists is also a tribute 
to the work of professional organizations 
like ROA, which has so successfully sought 
to imbue its members with the loftiest of 
ideals. ROA can well be proud of the part 
it has played in encouraging reservists to 
achieve the highest standard of professional 
military excellence. 

From its beginning nearly 40 years ago, 
the Reserve Officers Association has worked 
tirelessly, ceaselessly, and selflessly to in- 
sure that the Nation has a dynamic Reserve 
program, a program with strength in depth 
but one still flexible enough to adapt itself 
successfully to unending innovations in 
military tactics, weaponry, and organiza- 
tional concepts. 

The days ahead will be days of tremendous 
change for the Army. But there will be, I 
am confident, no change in the fruitful re- 
lationship of trust and cooperation that has 
always existed—and must continue to 
exist—between the Army and the ROA. 

In the future, as Army reservists return 
to their civilian pursuits, they will go not 
only with the good wishes of their comrades 
in arms in the Active Army but also with 
the heartfelt thanks of their fellow citizens 
throughout America. For a grateful Nation 
has learned once again that its citizen- 
soldiers are ready, willing, and able to do 
all that their country asks * * * and then 
some. 
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Rendevous With Freedom or Communist 
Enslavement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
President Ernest L. Wilkinson of Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
recently reviewed the basic tenents of 
conservative, fundamental Americanism 
in a speech delivered before the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association's 36th an- 
nual membership meeting in Los An- 
geles. The speech is discussed in a 
column by George Todt which appeared 
in the February 20, 1960, issue of the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner: Under 
unanimous consent I include Mr. Todt's 
column in printed in the appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Grorce Topr's OPINION: FREEDOM aT STAKE? 


“Government is not reason, it is not 
eloquence—it is a force. Like fire, it is a 
dangerous servant and a fearful master.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Never have I heard a finer address on 
the American free enterprise system than 
one by President Ernest L. Wilkinson of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
when he appeared as principal speaker before 
the California Taxpayers’ Association's 36th 
annual membership meeting in Los Angeles 
last week. 

His speech was absolutely superb and 
ought to be must“ reading for everybody 
who disagrees that socialism is the wave of 
the future. 

May I suggest that those of my readers 
who are interested might write Dr. Wilkinson 
at BYU and request a mimeographed copy 
of his remarkable address. 

I consider this gentleman one of the great 
educators of the Nation. He is a real free 
enterpriser and champions the basic tenets 
of conservative, fundamental Americanism. 


TOP EDUCATOR 


He was a successful lawyer when he took 
over the helm at BYU in 1952. Then the 
total enrollment was 5,000 students. Seven 
years later, it was up to 12,000—and now the 
“is the largest educational institution in 
the Intermountain area. 

The eminent university president is also 
chancellor of the unified educational sys- 
tem of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, He is highly qualified in 
his field. 

Here are some of the high points of his 
address: 

“Each generation of freemen has its 
rendezvous with destiny, for freedom can 
never be vouchsafed from one generation to 
another, One generation, as did our Revolu- 
tionary Fathers, may win it on the battle- 
field. Another generation, as we are now do- 
ing, may allow their government to wrest 
their freedom from them. 

“Our rendezvous today will determine 
whether we shall continue to live in a ‘land 
of the free and home of the brave’, Or 
whether we shall so worship the false god of 
paternalistic government that, in due time, 
we shall join 20 recorded civilizations which 
have come and gone—not by conquest from 
without, but because of the surrender of 
individual freedom and responsibility to a 
centralized, all-powerful government. 


ON TWO FEET 


“Everywhere we hear the hue and cry of 
Soviet accomplishments in education, sci- 
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ence, and space technology. To face this 
challenge the President of the United States. 
with statesmanlike vision, has summoned us 
to duty with these words: ‘And 50, my fellow 
Americans; ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

“This has the ring of our Revolutionary 
Fathers, who pledged, on the altar of free - 
dom, their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor. 

“On the other hand, the same President, 
in derogation of his 1961 inaugural address, 
has now proposed an ambitious series of 
Government projects, ranging from oceans 
to outer space, many of which confer special 
privileges or grant Federal bounties to vari- 
ous segments of our society.” 

TEST GOES ON 

“Among these generous Federal proposals 
are: Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools, and to colleges; new grants for 
building medical, dental, osteopathic and 
public health schools; medical care for the 
aged under Social Security; an augmented 
school lunch program; a permanent—not 
‘emergency’—system of extended unemploy- 
ment benefits; an expanded food stamp 
plan.” 

- A CHALLENGE 

“Also, an expansion of the area redevelop- 
ment program to more than 250 areas with 
more than 18 million people involyed. Ex- 
tended aid for children of the unemployed; 
authorization for five new public power 
projects under the Bureau of Reclamation; 
expansion of loan funds to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, 

“Also, expansion of national park pro- 
gram; increased grants for urban renewal: 
Federal aid for urban mass transportation: 
more Federal housing units for the elderly: 
increased subsidies for ocean shipping; a new 
Secretary of Urban Affairs so we can now 
subsidize city dwellers as well as farmers: in 
short, a staggering list goes on and on.” 

Let's relearn the practice of standing on 
our own two feet again. 


The Capitol of the United States and 
George Stewart, Architect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein three articles by Mor- 
gan Beatty, commentator for NBC, on 
the national program of this broadcast- 
ing company of very intersting daily 
commentary known as “Emphasis.” 

Mr. Beatty's articles have to do with 
the Capitol of the United States. In 
this, his most interesting commentary. 
which is composed of three parts, he dis- 
cusses the Capitol of the United States. 
First, he takes up the east front and en- 
titles it “East Front Capitol, U.S.A.” 
Another section is entitled The New 
Capitol,” and the concluding one deals 
with the same subject. 

Really, Mr. Speaker, in a sense, this 
has to do with what George Stewart, our 
distinguished Architect, has done in the 
rebuilding and securing of the structural 
permanence of the Capitol and of the 
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Temaking of this venerable institution to 
accommodate modern conditions. 

We in the Congress so frequently be- 
Come impatient with the progress of the 
Construction of the Capitol. Little do we 
take time to reflect on the priceless treas- 
ures enshrined in this historic building. 
George Stewart has protected every 
Single arch, cornice, column and stone 
for posterity. Without fanfare or trum- 
pet, he has gone about his job of endless 
Tesearch in order to do what the original 
Planners of the Capitol set out to ac- 
complish, 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt that many of us 
have taken the time to talk to George 
Stewart about what he has done for 
America. He possesses an endless store 
of fascinating information on the build- 
ing in which we daily write modern his- 

ry. 

Morgan Beatty has rendered a great 
Service to the Nation and to the Con- 
8ress in his articles which I include 
herewith. He has given me a real appre- 
ciation for George Stewart and I, in 
turn, want my colleagues to have this 
Same information because we have 
amongst us an architect, a historian, 
& curator, and a man jealous of the 
Past, proud of the present, and con- 
Cerned for the future. These articles 
Make me happy that we have a man of 
the character of George Stewart per- 
forming such an important task for fu- 
ture generations: 

East Front, CArrror, U.S.A. 
(By Morgan Beatty) 

Some people like to commune with nature. 
Others with the giants of philosophy or mu- 
sic. Me—give me the Capitol of the United 
States of America. . 

I stand on the crown of Jenkins Hill and 
Visualize George Washington standing there 
With that Frenchman of the blazing eye and 
erratic mind. I like to think of the moment 
they ended their tramping. One day, on 
Jenkins Hill, Pierre L'Enfant turned to his 

can patron and declared. This hill is 
woe waiting for the American monu- 
nt.” 

The other day I stood at the same spot 
With my old friend, George Stewart, formerly 
ot Delaware, now almost married to the his- 

and the future of the U.S. Capitol. He 
ls the Architect of the Capitol. 

This man carries a reverence in his very 
Soul for the Capitol. He was showing me 

his plans had been maturing. His 

Plans? No, actually. He feels he and the 

have been carrying out the good 

Plans that have moldered for a hundred 
Years in the Architect's office. 

The 1960 phase of these plans is almost 
Completed now. The east front has been 
extended by 32%, feet and the building 
Stands almost the way the great Waiter 
Planned it. 

Oh, you don't know Walter? Thomas U. 

alter? The Architect of the Capitol from 
1851 to 1865? What a pity. This man had 
an awesome vision of the future. 

“George,” I sald at last, He would approve 
every last thing you and Mr. Sam Rayburn, 
aud the rest, have done. He would have ap- 
proved every one of your alterations, You 

ve followed his thinking, or improved it, 

the very last item of the extension.” 

“I hope so, Morgan,” George replied, “but 

Man never quite knows. Take, for ex- 
Ample, the marble in the east front. Thomas 

alter, in extending the wings a hundred 
Years ago, picked eastern marble. And he 

uld have used the same marble in the 
Last front. So much dignity, so much mas- 
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sive beauty in it, you know. But he was 
thwarted in his plans by the Civil War. 
Well, it’s a hundred years later now. We 
couldn't go to Massachusetts or Maryland 
for our marble. And, as you see, it’s just 
as well. Georgia marble matches as if some 
higher power had willed it so.“ 

“And,” said George Stewart, we hope we 
are planning 500 years ahead the way Walter 
planned a hundred years ahead. Georgia is 
the only State in the Union with a quarry 
big enough to guarantee matching replace- 
ments, either on the wings or on the front 
or on the west side, where we go to work 
next. Neither Massachusetts, nor Colorado, 
nor Maryland had enough matching marble.” 

And I said—Oh, I'm sorry—the clock—Join 
me a couple days from now so I can tell 
you more about the new Capitol, the chang- 
ing monument, where L'Enfant told Wash- 
ington that Jenkins Hill was a pedestal 
awaiting a monument for the United States 
of America. 


Tue New CAPTTOL ` 
(By Morgan Beatty) 


Let's see—where were we the other day? 
Oh, yes, inspecting the dome of the U.S. 
Capitol—the new dome, if we may stress the 
renovation of 1960—just completed. 

If you yisited Washington last year, as 
millions of us did, you must have seen the 
ugly scaffolding around the Capitol dome 
and wondered why. 

The recitation of the guides is entirely 
too fast and full of facts to get at the truth 
of the story. That dome is tied close to the 
origins of our country and it is especially 
symbolic of our greatest period of trial— 
the Civil War. 

The old low wooden dome was especially 
embarrassing to Abraham Lincoln because 
the great statesmen and the crowned heads 
of Europe made much fun of it; used it as 
a symbol of a makeshift country with tem- 
porary trappings. So President Lincoln, de- 
spite the demand for iron, for shot and shell 
in the Civil War, ordered the planned new 
dome to go up as a symbol of our survival. 
He made a special reference, you may recall, 
in the Gettysburg address, the soldiers died 
that “our Government shall not perish.” 

Thomas U. Walter designed the dome, the 
first iron skyscraper ever erected, double cast 
iron plates weighing all together nearly 9 
million pounds. The idea, of course, was to 
avoid both wood, light and temporary, or 
carved stone, that would require many years 
to build, because of the problem of vast 
weight. 

Mr. Walter well paved the architectural 
highway to the Flat Iron Building and to 
every skyscraper that now rises above the 
horizon of American cities. And, consider- 
ing the limited knowledge of such construc- 
tion in 1850, he accomplished a miracle of 
construction. 

For example, they didn’t know, 100 years 
ago, how much such a dome would expand 
and contract In the seasons and under the 
heat of the sun. The Architect of today, 
famous George Stewart, the father of the 
new Capitol, started out 2 years ago with a 
little hammer, high on the catwalk between 
the two case-iron shells. He found corro- 
sion, even tapped a hole in the dome with 
no effort at all, Later; Engineer Froham 
Davis and his associates found what may 
have been alarming signs of deterioration. 
Nobody will ever know because all has been 
repaired now; new skirting, cracks in the 
bronze Statue of Freedom repaired, new 
stainless steel bolts all around. They dis- 
covered that the Capitol dome turns every 
day like a sunflower turning with the sun; 
as much as 4 inches. Lubrication of the 
plates, hoop style reinforcements that give 
with expansion and contraction—all of these 
repairs, too numerous to mention, were made 
with painstaking care so that Walter's orig- 
inal plates survived. 
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And, of course, much work had tobe done 
at the base because Walter had designed the 
dome for an extended east front. But the 
front was not extended in 1850—not until 
1961, 

A Virginia Congressman said, many years 
ago, that the dome of the Capitol was like 
a derby hat too big for the brim. False iron- 
work covered this defect for nearly a cen- 
tury. But now that part of the new Capitol 
is finished, painted in exactly the same shade 
of light gray that marks the Georgia marble 
of the east front. ` 

Truly it can be said—to rephrase Daniel 
Webster—that we have developed the re- 
sources of our land, bulit up its institutions, 
promoted all its great interests. And in our 
day we have performed something worthy 
to be remembered. 


U.S. CAPITOL 
(By Morgan Beatty) 


No living American can boast the love and 
reverence for the symbols of his country as 
eloquently as George Stewart. 

And we don't mean eloquence in words 
and flowery phrases. We mean deeds of elo- 
quence. And George Stewart is in an ideal 
position to practice the love and reverence 
he quietly boasts. 

He is Architect of the U.S. Capitol, now 
finishing the extension of the east front and 
other improvements—revisions of the old 
Capitol that we planned over a hundred years 
ago. 

To say that George Stewart loves every 
stone in the Capitol, every tree and every 
bush on the grounds, is to put it mildly. 
And his greatest regret in life is that in- 
evitably age will remove him before he com- 
pletes another of his beloved projects. It 
is an inspiration to walk with George at the 
street level of the new extension of the east 
front. Casually he points overhead: “84 
arches in this entrance area in the center,” 
he says. And then he carefully explains, 
“The Roman arch—for strength, of course— 
was adopted in the old east front ceiling. 
When the Capitol was built—this part of 
it—after 1800, there was no cement, sand, 
and lime. Hence, many arches, many 
arches, much strength. Yet, when we began 
to extend the front, the sand trickled out 
of the arches like it does from an hour 
glass.“ 

“We have used cement and modern con- 
struction but we have retained the spirit 
and flavor of the Roman arch. And, as you 
see, our Capitol now has a full blown front 
entrance. Never had one before. A recep- 
tion room for Congressmen to greet their 
constituents. And (walking out to the 
front) what do you think of those lamps 
fianking the main stairs, Morgan?” 

There was a proud twinkle in George 
Stewart's eye. 

There's something familiar about those 
lamps,“ I said, “but I just can’t—." George 
pulled out a photograph of the Lincoln in- 
auguration. “We studied all the records, 
looked at all the paintings of the front of 
the Capitol, and, no question about it, the 
Lincoln lamps were made for this front. Of 
course, they have long since disappeared. 
So, we did the next best thing. We had the 
lampmakers study all the photographs of 
Lincoln’s day and we have now the exact 
replica of the Lincoln lamps—the lamps that 
every child will see in his history book when 
he looks at the photographs of the Lincoln 
inauguration. And when he visits the Cap!- 
tol he will recognize them, with a little 
urging from his teacher. 

Then George led me over to the north 
wing. A luncheon was underway in the Old 
Supreme Court Room, originally the Senate 
Chamber. This may soon be a thing of the 
past,” said George. “This room, where the 
Louisiana Purchase was confirmed, where 
Samuel Chase was tried, where the Electoral 
Commission decided the crucial Hayes-Til- 
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den contest, this room may be restored ex- 
actly as it was when the Court sat—dark 
red draperies and all. And, over here, ah, 
yes, the first Senate Chamber used by the 
newly free people of the new United States 
may be restored exactly as it was in every 
detail.” 

And on and on we went through the trans- 
formation of our Capitol under the 1960 
plan—the marriage of the past and the fu- 
ture. I thought suddenly of Daniel L. 
Burnham, one of the first modern Americans 
who felt a reverence for our Capitol City. 
When he presented plans so grandiose that 
they took the breath of Senators and Con- 
gressmen, Daniel L. Burnham answered their 
hesitance with this advice: 

“Make no little plans. They have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make big 
plans, alm high in hope, and work, remem- 
bering that a noble logical diagram, once 
recorded, will never die but, long after we 
are gone, will be a living thing, asserting 
itself with ever-growing insistency. Re- 
member that our sons and grandsons are 
going to do things that would stagger us. 
Let your watchword be order—and your 
beacon—beauty. Make no little plans.” 

George Stewart is making no little plans 
for us. Next he would like to tackle the 
west front of the Capitol, to recreate the 


original design and add 4% acres of floor 
space 


Social Democracy and Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Monroe 
(Mich.) Evening News of March 2, 1962: 

Social. Democracy AND LIBERTY 

“To be genuine and effective, Liberals 
must welcome the cooperation of the demo- 
cratic socialists, the socialist trade unionists 
and all other truly democratic forces,” 
George Meany, president AFL-CIO, in the 
American Federationist. 

Democratic socialism, we are told by some 
labor leaders, economic theorizers, imprac- 
tical idealists, Liberal politicians, fuzzy- 
headed entertainers, one-worlders and pious 
churchmen, is the wave of the future, the 
salvation of mankind. Not only is it the 
obvious bulwark against communism, we are 
told, but also against the excesses of 
capitalism. 

We are not told, however, that socialism— 
whether it be of the Communist or the so- 
called democratic variety—is authoritarian 
in concept and is the very antithesis of lib- 
erty and individual freedom, 

In recent years, a great amount of effort 
by the above-named segments of the popu- 
lation has been given to the job of making 
socialism a respectable commodity, a salable 
product, a palliative pill. Emphasis and 
concern gradually have been swung away 
from the individual, the sanctity of personal 
integrity and honor, the invic: able and God- 
given dignity of the individual, 

Many educators, politicians, labor unions, 
segments of the press and even some church- 
men have been advocating subservience as 
opposed to freedom—freedom of the ma- 
jority to dictate, subservience of others to 
conform to a national norm as applied by 
the State. These pitchmen for socialist 
objectives have played down the individual's 
rights and responsibilities. Instead, we have 
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been harangued to concern ourselves with 
national interests, group social formulas. 
This is the new credo, the new promise of 
tomorrow. 

Yet, the socialists—whether they are Com- 
munists or Social Democrats—forget to men- 
tion the coercion and control that such a 
government must exercise if it is to bring 
about the idyllic paradise the social auto- 
crats promise. The end, of course, is total- 
itarianism. Already we can see around us 
the reach for control as the Federal Gov- 
ernment seeks more and more authority in 
areas which once were entrusted to the 
individual. 

Unfortunately, true supporters of democ- 
racy are being cast in a dark and unwhole- 
some role. Concern for the truly unfortu- 
nate and indigent has miraculously become 
the monopoly of the social democrat * * * 
or so we would be led to believe. This, of 
course, is hogwash. By the same token, 
there are many who, with the best of mo- 
tives and sincere concern, have been duped 
into believing that the road to liberty and 
freedom for all is down the road to socialism. 

There is some hopeful indication, how- 
ever, that more and more Americans are 
beginning to see through the morass of 
contradications, phony philosophizings and 
demagogic preachings of the social demo- 
crats and their kin, 


The Slippery Road to the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope President Kennedy has learned 
from experience about going to the 
summit with Khrushchev and then 
being knocked all the way down. 

The following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond in yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune is very disquieting, from the 
standpoint of the commitment of our 
President: 

KENNEDY AND THE SUMMIT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTION.—The lure of the summit 
seems irresistible. Khrushchev calls and we 
answer—first with a no, next with a maybe, 
then a virtual yes. 

President Kennedy is already caught in 
the toils of a presummit dialog with 
Premier Khrushchey from which I doubt he 
can extricate himself. Whether he knows 
it or not, he is hooked. Yet he always 
affirmed he would not let himself get hooked. 

From the day he took office, Mr. Kennedy 
said he was not going to get trapped into 
the mistake of going to an unprepared ne- 
gotiating summit conference. After the 
personal, get-acquainted meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchey in Vienna last spring, the Presi- 
dent was more than ever convinced that 
the summit was the wrong place to start 
trying to resolve any of the great disputes 
which make up the cold war, and that an 
unprepared summit meeting is worse tha 
no meeting at all. z 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Kennedy is in 
exactly the position he said he was going 
to avoid; he is more than halfway to an 
unprepared summit, and there is no visible 
way to turn back. Here is how it happened: 

The President proposed to Mr. Khrushchev 
that the foreign ministers go to Geneva to 
open the 18-nation disarmament confer- 
ence March 14. 
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Mr. K. countered with the suggestion that 
the Disarmament Conference be turned into 
an 18-nation summit, that all heads of gov- 
ernment attend. 

Mr. Kennedy replied with his usual 
caveat. A summit conference should be 
prepared in order to be useful, If there is 
no advance evidence that it is going to be 
useful, it ought not to be held. He said that 
progress on disarmament could provide that 
evidence. 

Then he went further. He mentioned 8 
date for a summit. He said he hoped for 
such a meeting by June 1—if disarmament 
talks showed progress. By proposing a sum- 
mit date the President weakens his stand 
that there must be no summit without ade- 
quate preparation, 

And now British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan has further undercut Mr, Ken- 
nedy’s reservation. Mr. Kennedy had 
there was one condition which would have 
to be met for a summit: A progress in the 
disarmament talks, Mr. Macmillan added 
another condition: Lack of progress in the 
disarmament talks. 

And here we are—with the President nearly 
full cycle around and facing a summit which 
will be hard to avoid under any circum- 
stances, Between them Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Macmillan have named two opposite con- 
ditions which would justify a summit— 
progress or lack of progress at Geneva, either 
one. 

This means that, in effect, we are giving 
to Mr. Khrushchev almost total initiative to 
determine whether and under what circum 
stances a summit will be brought into being. 

I am not at all suggesting that negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on our 
differences are improper or undesirable. 
They are entirely in order. 

But I point out that postwar negotiations 
between Russia and the West have been suo- 
cessfully conducted only by the foreign 
ministers or ambassadors. 

Lack of success has always marked the at- 
tempted summits which have turned out to 
be either a negotiating failure or a propa 
ganda circus. 

If President Kennedy was right—as I be- 
leve he was—in insisting that a t 
must be preceded by some advance evidence 
of attainable agreement, he is venturing on 
very dangerous ground to water down this 
precondition, 


U.S. Citizens Hard To Hoodwink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Rercorp an edito 
which appeared in the February 27, 1962. 
Glendale News-Press entitled “U.S. Citi- 
zens Hard To Hoodwink.” 

The editorial reports on the findings 
of a poll taken by Copley newspapers 
various communities in California and 
Illinois. 

The findings present helpful insight. 
into the views and beliefs of many citi- 
zens which I believe will be of interest 
to the Congress. 

It was encouraging to note that the 
citizens according to the poll favor 4 
determined stand against communism at 
home and abroad, and also that there iS 
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an awareness of the danger of increased 
tion to the Nation’s economy. The 
editorial follows: 


Do Ture Own THINKING—U\S, CITIZENS 
Hann To Hoopwink 


Americans are not easily hoodwinked by 
the prolific blandishments of the saber- 
Tattling threats of communism. They un- 
derstand that a sound economy and a strong 
. Military are essential to ward off envelop- 
Ment by the Reds. 

These facts were emphasized in a poll 
among residents of 15 California and Ilinois 
Communities served by Copley daily news- 
Papers. Results of the study make up a 
Package of unassailable evidence that the 
Breat majority of Americans think positively. 

They may differ sharply in their views, 
but what they believe, say, and endorse stem 

their own thinking. This is a privilege 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The oppo- 
Site, of course, is communism, which is 
founded on brainwashing in which the in- 
dividual becomes a robot of the state. 

The great majority opinion in the poll 
indicated Americans have the courage and 
desire to support strong stands on such is- 
Sues as Berlin, southeast Asia, Formosa, or 
Other areas plagued by Communist threats. 
We should fight in those areas, most of the 

terviewees said, in the event that is our 

means of preventing Communist take- 
Overs. 

A depth of understanding and alertness 
about domestic issues on the part of the 
American public also was indicated by the 
Doll. The overwhelming majority said in- 
creased inflation was dangerous to the Na- 
tion's economy. Fifty percent suggested 

t cooperation between labor and man- 
agement to stabilize wages and prices would 
the most effective inflation crub, a 

á Ought that New Frontier economists 

Would do well to ponder. 

The widest diversification of answers was 
noted in opinions about the Nation's great- 
est needs. They varied from more religion, 
Freater spiritual values, and higher moral 
Standards” to “more conservative govern- 
Ment with fewer controls and less socialism.” 

There was one particularly succinct com- 

nt from a businessman in response to 
this section of the questionnaire. “It's 

time the insidious communistic cancer 
Was controlled from within, They are nib- 
inten, at our freedom like a horde of ter- 
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No single American would agree with 
‘very opinion or the majority thinking on 
Svery question in the poll. But the fact 
t the interviewees had a knowledge 
and an opinion—about complex national 
international problems was reassuring. 

If the administration is looking for cues 
às to how the vast majority of the American 
Public feels about communism they should 
Study such polls as that conducted by the 
ley newspapers. They prove Americans 

t and are ready to back up a tough 
. against communism at home and 


Brooklyn’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


8 Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Bird has written a highly informative 
8nd full account of the continuing eco- 
Nomic and social renaissance taking 
Place in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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In an article published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 21, 
1962, Mr. Bird comments on the exten- 
sive variety of skilled and unskilled labor 
available in Brooklyn and the wealth of 
resources for small-plant industrial de- 
velopment. I foresee—with him—a very 
bright future for the residents of New 
York City’s most populous borough. 


I commend Mr. Bird's article to the at- 
tention of our colleagues: 

LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE OF BROOKLYN 

(By Robert S. Bird) 

One of the best things about Brooklyn, 
looking at it from a certain economic view- 
point, is that it has some of the most awful 
looking scenery in the world along with some 
of the most superlative. 

The reason is that in its industry aspect 
Brooklyn is, above all, a place where new 
manufacture gets started. Brooklyn does 
not have enough land available for big plant 
expansion. But it does have a wonderful 
balance of skilled and unskilled labor sup- 
ply and plenty of small-industry space far 
the fellow who has an idea and needs a 
place to start manufacturing it. 

Much of Brooklyn's flourishing industrial 
health comes from these small fabricating 
shops, and that is why you see along the 
waterfront fringes of the borough so many 
unlovely neighborhoods of little, one-story 
brick building monstrosities, converted old 
warehouses, half-open wood sheds beside 
what look like scrap metal dumps, and all 
kinds of other shops, Jerry-built and im- 
provised. ka 

Because of these innumerable little plants 
which account for a great volume of indus- 
trial activity, some quarters in Brooklyn 
make the claim that the borough has the 
largest diversity of manufacturing in the 
world. 

In any case, business is on the upturn in 
Brooklyn, and both manufacturing payrolls 
and total payrolls were moving steadily up- 
ward according to the last borough report 
on this activity, which measured the year 
1960 against 1959. It showed that not only 
were payrolls up but so was employment. 

BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


All this has been refiected in the crowded 


downtcwn shopping places, where retail 
business is also booming. The borough's 
biggest department store, Abraham & 


Straus, the second largest in the city and 
the fourth in the Nation in point of sales, 
did the greatest business in its history last 
year. This was true of both its total busi- 
ness, including branch stores, and its down- 
town store on Fulton Street. 

Everywhere downtown evidences are seen 
of this economic health. The St. George 
Hotel on Brooklyn Heights, which is a most 


sensitive barometer of ups and downs in 


Brooklyn, is about to embark on a $2 million 
renovating and redecorating program for its 
vast, 2,500-room hotel building. And its 
dozen-odd banquet rooms are busier than 
they have been In 5 years, reflecting a full 
cross section of Brooklyn activity from so- 
cial meetings to Industry conventions. 


“We have almost no space available on 


Saturday nights this winter,” an official said, 
“and we take this to mean that Brooklyn 
is now spreading its wings again, having re- 
covered from a bit of letdown 5 years back.” 

Although the entire shipping industry of 
the whole port of New York is off a little 
fro: earlier years, Brooklyn’s waterfront is 
handling 60 percent of the total port busi- 
ness in high value cargo. And the farthest 
advances and most important improvements 
have been made in its piers. The port au- 
thority alone has spent. $65 million on 
Brooklyn waterfront improvements, and the 
city has expended another $30 million. 
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Brooklyn piers are accommodating 5,000 
vessels a year. And anyone watching from 
Brooklyai Heights a freighter being warped 
into a Brooklyn pier can figure that that 
ship will drop in Brooklyn on an average 
approximately $100,000 in pier rents, labor 
costs, tugboat charges, fuel expenses, re- 
pairs, stores, insurance, freight forwarder 
costs, and trucking outlays. 

The diversity of raw materials coming into 
Brooklyn and of manufactured and proc- 
essed products going out is astonishing. 
Only by actually visiting the piers and 
watching the cargo moving can the enormity 
of this world trade of Brooklyn be appre- 
clated—everything from jetplanes to old 
clothes cleaned and baled for shipment to 
Africa. 

The profile of the borough’s industry is 
reflected by a few figures. There are about 
8,500 manufacturing plants, 10,820 retail 
trade establishments, 2,724 wholesalers, 
2,648 construction firms, 4,202 finance, in- 
surance related businesses, 1,526 transporta- 
tion, communication public utility firms and 
727 miscellaneous business activities. 

Of Brooklyn's approximately $6.5 billion 
worth of family income, about $1 billion is 
derived from manufacturing and the rest 
of the broad group of service industries. 
The “atomization” of the borough’s indus- 
try is shown in the fact that 5,000 of its 
manufacturing plants employ fewer than 
twenty people, and 2,000 more employ less 
than 100 persons. There are comparatively 
few giant industries in the borough. 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS PLANNED 


But change is also extending to the manu- 
facturing area, most conspicuously in a big 
new industrial park which is being laid out 
in the Flatlands neighborhood for new, 
small and middle size industrial plants. 
This is expected to begin a trend, for the 
borough has been hampered not only by lack 
of industrial space but by an extensively 
deteriorating industrial plant. 

Another improvement In the manufactur- 
ing area is the new zoning law which is 
aimed at eventually eliminating housing in 
most industrial areas. Some of the fringe 
neighborhoods on the waterfront are 
blighted with ramshackle homes standing 
amid factories and junkyards, jeopardizing 
both the health and safety of the tenants 
and taking up space which could be more 
valuably used for new industries and ex- 
panding old ones. 

Brooklyn considers itself fortunate in its 
labor supply. To home a viable industry 
of the diverse kind which best flourishes in 
Brooklyn it is necessary to have on hand 
both skilled and unskilled labor. 

The 300,000 persons now employed in 
manufacturing in the borough include both 
skilled workers, who have an unusual free- 
dom of choice of where to work, and a sub- 
stantial supply of unskilled workers, who 
are mostly the new Negro and Puerto Rican 
arrivals. 

Still another factor is contributing to 
stability in Brooklyn’s industry. That is the 
opportunity open to the entire labor force 
to obtain educational and technical train- 
ing to help workers fill the ever-expanding 
jobs newly available in the advancing fields 
of technology. Brooklyn is abundantly sup- 
plied with both public and private schools 
of this category. 


HELD OWN IN DEPRESSION 


During the national recessions of the last 
decade, including the setback of 1960, Brook- 
lyn did better than most industrial and 
business communities in holding its own. 
In 1960, when some setback was encountered 
around the country and in employment in 
Brooklyn as well, the borough continued its 
industrial expansion with new factory and 
storage construction and homebuilding. Its 
volume of retall business rose by $80 million 
over 1959. 
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About 15 percent of the borough's income 
is derived from its waterfront activities, and 
here almost 3 miles of dilapidated “wooden 
piers dating back to the sailing ship era 
have been torn down in the last 5 years. 
They have been replaced by commodious 
steel and concrete structures, attractively 
painted and maintained, with modern facili- 
ties for loading and unloading ships safely. 

The shoreline itself, extending from New- 
town Creek down the East River and along 
the Upper New York Bay to the gigantic 
Army terminal at 58th Street, Bay Bridge, 
has continued down through the years as 
the vital seaport that has contributed so 
much to the borough's growth. 

Brooklyn's high share of high-value ship- 
ping in the port is no accident. Longshore- 
men there have traditionally maintained an 
excellent production rate compared with 
other port areas. Ship operators pay high 
rates for the new Brooklyn piers because of 
the high productivity they afford in loading 
and unloading. In contrast to Manhattan 
where there are several unrented piers, 
Brooklyn's waterfront usually has no vacan- 
cles 


Since longshoremen traditionally prefer to 
live near their work, Greenpoint, Red Hook, 
south Brooklyn, and parts of Bay Ridge are 
still largely populated with waterfront 
workers, and most of thelr homes are attrac- 
tively maintained and furnished. 


EIGHT MODERN TERMINALS BUILT 


The improvements along the waterfront 
of Brooklyn began with the port authority's 
purchase in 1956 of 24 rickety piers along a 
2-mile stretch south of Brooklyn Bridge, 
and another segment was acquired later. Al- 
ready eight modern ship terminals have re- 
placed broken-down structures and four 
more are to be built. 

At the same time a program of moderni- 
gation has been in progress under city 
auspices. A huge ship terminal is nearing 
completion at the site of the old 39th Street 
Terry in Brooklyn, and the terminals at 29th, 
31st, and 33d Streets have been improved. 

Working conditions of the longshoremen 
are vastly improved over the old days and 
Anthony Anastasio, top union boss on the 
Brooklyn docks, is well embarked on a num- 
ber of welfare projects for the 12,000 mem- 
bers of his big Local 1814 of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. The 
union has a fine new headquarters at Union 
and Court streets, and plans are underway 
for a hospital and medical clinic building. 
This would serve not only the dockworkers 
but their families free. 

The variety of world cargo that moves 
over the pier is unbelievable. On a recent 
day prowling around the docks at Bush Ter- 
minal, when nearly 1,000 trucks visited the 
piers on that one day, these were some of the 
products that were outward bound for Afri- 
can and Far Eastern ports: 

Frozen chickens, heavy machinery, air 
conditioners, electric light bulbs, lubricants, 
automobile parts, structural steel, chemicals, 
and cotton remnants. 

In a warehouse were such diverse products 
recently arrived from foreign countries as 
electronic tubes from Japan, duck feathers 
from Formosa, typewriters from East Ger- 
many, Easter candy from Canada, rubber 
from South Asia, chick peas from Mexico 
and thousands of bags of coffee from South 
America, 

All of this shipping and industrial activity 
largely goes on around the of the 
borough, beyond the residential neighbor- 
hoods which cover so much of Brooklyn's 
90 square miles. But most of the neighbor- 
hoods have their own retail businesses and 
shopping streets; some of them doing well 
and some not so well, depending on whether 
the neighborhood is going down or up or 
holding steady. And these make a powerful 
contribution to the borough's economic 
health, too. 
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BUSTLING AIR PREVAILS 


Downtown Brooklyn is a complete shopping 
area in itself, containing, besides department 
stores, fine specialty shops and popular chain 
stores. The sidewalks and the stores have a 
crowded look and bustling air. But Brook- 
lyn's shopping district is almost unique in 
one way—a shopper can drive downtown 
without delay and without parking problems. 
There is public parking space in the area, and 
parking garages, and this—along with the 
fact that most through traffic bypassed the 
shopping streets virtually eliminates the 
problem that plagues most big communities. 

Several other factors alto contribute to 
downtown Brooklyn's brisk business health. 
All of the subway systems come into this 
area and all of the buses from the outlying 
neighborhoods converge here. The shops 
are easy to reach. 

Also, a visitor in Brooklyn stores notices 
that the friendliness which is characteristic 
of most Brooklyn people is displayed in the 
stores themselves. Shopping in Brooklyn is 
like shopping in a small town, almost. 

Much of the change and upbeat visible In 
Brooklyn was generated and advanced in 
recent years by the late John Cashmore, 
who was Brooklyn's vigorous borough presi- 
dent from 1940 until his death last year. 
The immediate development of Brooklyn is 
now in the hands of an old-time Brooklyn- 
ite who once was in business in the borough, 
Borough President Abe Stark. 

A ruddy-faced, white-haired man with a 
kindly manner and quiet energy, he displays 
an intimate and vivid grasp of the borough's 
geography, economy and potentialities. He 
talks about these things quietly, without 
booster bombast or rosy picture-painting. 
As he mentions specific programs being plan- 
ned or underway he constantly analyzes 
them in terms of people. 

The borough president gives the impres- 
sion that Brooklyn is in good hands, that 
the borough government has a care for 
Brooklyn, and that 1962 is just the beginning 
for the next stride forward. 


Soviet Parliamentary Exchanges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reds always have a motive in any kind 
of exchange and the proposed parlia- 
mentary exchange is no different. 

Edith Kermit Roosevelt, in the March 
3 issue of the-Long Island Daily Press, 
shows us what the Reds have been after 
since they first took over in Russia: 

How REDS Look ar CONFERENCES 
(By Edith K. Roosevelt) 

The purpose of the Soviet bid to exchange 
their parliamentary leaders with our con- 
gressional leaders Is to establish the legiti- 
macy of the Soviet regime's claim to be a 
democracy. 

By luring us into this exchange they would 
equate their institutions with our own 
and we would concede that Soviet and Ameri- 
can “parliaments,” law,“ and democracy.“ 
have a common frame of reference. . J 

Since the time of Lenin, the Soviet Union 
has chosen to call its system “democratic” 
centralism.” Under this “democratic” 
system the few top leaders argue the Gov- 
ernment’s case pro and con. They can vote 
and what the majority decides goes, The 
minority must shut up—or be shut up. 
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For Communists, democracy ts a technique 
for the control of large numbers, a method 
to familiarize the masses“ with decisions 
already made at the top and to insure that 
the whole nation does its best to carry out 
those decisions. 

Communists boast of their courts: And in 
fact, they even make the effort to eliminate 
their foes through their star chamber “law” 
courts—in addition to dispatching them by 
induced “suicide”, “illness” and ordinary 
butchery. Soviet law serves as a cover for 
crime and a systematic instrument of terror. 

Likewise, trade unions are not profes- 
sional associations to protect the interests 
of their members. They are schools of com- 
munism“ and tools to benefit the Commun- 
ist dictatorship. 

By now these facts are well known in the 
West. But some of those in positions of 
leadership continue to believe that a just 
system of “world peace through world law” 
can be established with the Communist 
state. 

Thus far, in meeting with the Soviets. 
Americans have sought to communicate and 
express truths. We assume that the purpose 
of a meeting is “to make a deal” to serve 
the interests of both parties. We assume 
agreements or contracts will be honored be- 
cause this is in the interests of both parties. 

But to our Soviet counterparts, a confer- 
ence or international negotiation is a tacti- 
cal maneuver, The meeting can be used 
whether an agreement results or not. 

The Soviets use conferences to pressure 
the West into making some concession, If 
an agreement must be concluded, they can 
break it whenever necessary. 

In analyzing how the Soviets use confer- 
ences and contacts as a weapon, Dr. Stefan 
T. Possony, chief of political research. 
Hoover Library, Standford University, said 
recently: “You will find that whenever the 
Soviets come to a conference, they want us 
to give something. They beautifully prepare 
why it would be advantageous for us to givé 
and why, if we were to give, peace would be 
assured—for another Interim period.” 

In his letter to Roll Call, the newspaper 
for Congressmen, Soviet Diplomat Georgi M. 
Kornienk admitted as much in Communist’ 
style doubletalk when he said the exchange 
of Soviet-United States parliamentarians 
would “create better understanding betwee? 
the two countries in the interests of peace.” 

Do these exchanges and talks further the 
cause of “peace?” Look at the map since 
World War II. 


Pipe Manufacturers Cooperation in 
Halting Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
certed effort has been made by the major 
concrete manufacturers in the State of 
Florida to assist President Kennedy's 
anti-inflation program. The terms 
this fine action are set forth in an article 
dated February 14 from the Lakeland 
Ledger: 

Prez Instrirure To Curs HIKES 

Manager-Director Bolivar Hyde, Jr., of the 
Florida Concrete Pipe Institute, Inc., has an- 
nounced that the major concrete manu- 
facturers in the State haye voted unani- 
mously to “hold the line“ on price hikes 
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in compliance with the recent economic 
to Congress by President Kennedy. 
The policy decision was made by members 
Of the board of directors of the Florida Con- 
crete Pipe Institute, Inc., at a recent meeting 
at State headquarters in Lakeland. Hyde 
Said that members of the institute hope 
Other State associations will follow suite in 
Supporting the President's anti-inflation 
Program. 


National Cemetery Needs for 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, on February 23, 1962, 
Lt. Col. William B. Freeland, deputy 
adjutant general for veterans’ affairs of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De- 
Partment of Military Affairs, submitted 
to our colleague, Chairman J. T. RUTH- 
ERFoRD, of the Subcommittee on National 

, House Committee on Interior and 

ar Affairs, a statement of national 
Cemetery needs for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the extraordi- 
nary and exemplary performance of duty 
Of the servicemen of Pennsylvania and 
the excellent statement Colonel Freeland 

submitted, describing our statewide 
Cemetery requirements to bury these 
Noble patriots, I should like to introduce 
into the Recorp a copy of this statement 
for the benefit of all of my colleagues: 
STATEMENT or NATIONAL CEMETERY NEEDS ron 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Submitted to Hon. J. T. RUTHERFORD, chair- 

Man Subcommittee on National Parks, 

House Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, by Lt. Col. William B. Freeland, 

deputy adjutant general, veterans’ affairs, 

Pennsylvania Department of Military Af- 

fairs) 

The veteran population of Pennsylvania 
is approximately 1,642,000 with 25 percent 
or veterans above 50 years of age or 
about 410,500 veterans. 

All veterans are now reaching the age 
Where the trials and tribulations and the 
insecurities of life are beginning to take 
their toll and thus, their susceptibilities to 

ills and infirmities of age are becoming 
increasingly greater. In addition, many vet- 
have service-connected injuries and 
bilities that inevitably detract from their 

e cy. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that in the immediate years ahead 
a greater number of deaths among these 

can be expected. 

In 1965, approximately 13,395 Pennsyl- 
Vania veterans will die. About 1 percent will 
Tequest burial in a Pennsylvania national 

etery—therefore 134 graves will be re- 
tt in 1965. In view of these calculations, 
is apparent that the ultimate number of 

Ve sites required for the present living 
1642.000 Pennsylvania veterans will be about 

8.400 graves. If the wives of these veterans 
ù request burial with their husbands, this 

Umber would be increased accordingly. Of 

Urse, it should always be kept in mind that 

the prolonged periods of the cold 
War thousands of additional Pennsylvanians 
for Serving their country would also apply 
final burial in a national cemetery. This 
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number is an unpredictable figure—but al- 
lowance for same should be considered in 
the final determination for future graves. 

At a meeting of the Joint Veterans’ Coun- 
cll for Pennsylvania, it was indicated that a 
wise choice of location for a new national 
cemetery in Pennsylvania would be on 
ground adjacent to but outside the bound- 
aries of the present cemetery and historic 
Civil War Battlefield at Gettysburg. It was 
pointed out that a new national cemetery 
at this site could also act as a centrally 
located memorialized burial center for the 
veterans of States adjoining Pennsylvania. 

Gettysburg is in very close proximity to 
many of the famed national shrines of Amer- 
ican history, of the Civil War, the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the colonial period. It 
could be expected that a national cemetery 
adjoining these historical shrines would at- 
tract relatives and friends and also many 
tourists to visit the graves of those heroes 
of our country's wars who are buried in this 
hallowed ground. Many of these people 
would go on to visit the other historical 
shrines. These pilgrimages would engender 
a re-birth of pride and patriotism in the 
deeds of our forefathers. 

It was also the concensus of thinking of the 
Joint Veterans’ Council at their meeting that 
the 100th anniversary of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg (1963) would be a very appropriate 
time to dedicate the new national cemetery, 

A location for a second cemetery in Penn- 
sylvania was discussed and no actual loca- 
tion was given preference although it is 
agreed that somewhere in western Pennsyl- 
vania would be the most logical location. 

In the event the Gettysburg location 
would not be feasible—an area near Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation east of Har- 
risburg, Pa., and about 40 miles from Gettys- 
burg is suggested. 

It is the desire and the hope of veterans 
in Pennsylvania that the subcommittee of 
which you are chairman will see fit—in its 
deliberation—to recommend to the full com- 
mittee and through them to the Senate and 
the full Congress that one or more national 
cemeteries be established in Pennsylvania in 
the very near future. 


Is 10 Days’ Glory All a Hero Is Allowed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
IN THE 5 5 ATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during a 


period of some 10 days Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Glenn orbited the earth three times, 
became a national and international 
hero, was greeted by the President and 
Vice President, addressed a joint session 
of Congress, was the hero of-a New York 
ticker-tape parade and a celebration in 
his Ohio hometown. Then he was sent 
back behind NASA's security gates. 

Have we seen the last of Colonel 
Glenn? 

Has he been sent to obscurity? 

Is it the policy of this administration 
that the American people shall be 
allowed heroes who are not members of 
the administration’s family only on a 
short-term loan? 

Does Pierre Salinger feel his clients 
must be insulated from competition with 
the public’s heroes? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Glenn’s activities 
and whereabout are controlled by the 
Government. How long he remains iso- 
lated from the public will provide the 
answers to the questions I have raised. 
I hope these answers are no and that 
they will be forthcoming promptly. 


The Only Safe Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Allentown Daily Call of March 
3, 1962: 

THE ONLY Sarge DECISION 


The unpleasant decision to résume at- 
mospheric nuclear testing, announced by 
President Kennedy with such obvious re- 
luctance, was not initlated by the White 
House, It was mandated last September 
when the Soviet Union broke the 3-year 
voluntary moratorium by testing 40 weap- 
ons of its own. 

Whether the test series the President now 
has ordered for late next month will be 
implemented also could be decided in the 
Kremlin. If Khrushchey is willing to agree 
to a plan that will effectively ban such tests 
in both the East and the West, no nuclear 
weapon need ever again be exploded. 

There is nothing that would please the 
American people and their President more. 
There is little that would bring as much 
joy and as much hope for all people every- 
where. 

Mr. Kennedy gave the Soviet Premier the 
opportunity to take this monumental step 
toward peace when he told him quite 
frankly there still is time. If he sends his 
emissarics to the 18-nation Geneva Confer- 
ence opening week after next with instruc- 
tions to negotiate a sound, workable agree- 
ment banning all nuclear tests, the Presi- 
dent and the British Prime Minister will 
meet him to sign it. 

He thus placed the responsibility of any 
further tests squarely on the shoulders of 
the man who ordered them resumed in the 
first place. He also gave him the opportunity 
of standing before the world as the man who 
made it possible to end them. 

Mr. Kennedy made it eminently clear, 
however, that nothing but a firm and solid 
agreement with effective controls will suf- 
fice. The time for arguments long since 
has passed. America has been hoodwinked 
before by the Russians. It cannot jeopard- 
ize its own security and that of the free 
world any longer by giving Soviet scientists 
the opportunity to narrow the nuclear gap 
and develop weapons to be used against 
this country and its friends. 

The issue, as the President defined it, is not 
the possible danger of the relatively small 
amount of radioactive fallout he promised 
would be carefully guarded. It is the lives 
of hundreds of millions of people in this 
and other nations that would be at stake 
if there was no adequate deterrent and de- 
fensive force to guard against the weapons 
the Russians are giving increasing evidence 
of developing. Without the right to test, 
this Nation’s scientists are stymied in build- 
ing a countering force. 

The United States, he made quite clear, can 
delay no longer if the Russians persist in 
continuing their stalling tactics until they 
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gain a fateful advantage that would mean 
the kind of freedom Americans have for sọ 
long cherished. 

Never has Mr. Kennedy documented any 
message from the White House so completely 
and ly. Never, he said, has he made 
a more painful decision. Never have more 
Americans agreed with his judgment or 
prayed more fervently that it will open a 
new highway to peace. 


Hold On to Your Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
for inclusion in the Record a speech by 
Capt. P. A. “Dick” Horton entitled Hold 
On to Your Constitution.” 

Mr. Horton recently won a George 
Washington Honor Medal from the Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge for this 
speech and I believe it may be of interest 
to many Members of Congress and the 
public: 

The speech follows: 

Z HoLD ON To Your CONSTITUTION 
(By P. A. “Dick” Horton) 

The Battle of Bunker Hill had been fought 
and tempers were hot in the Continental 
Congress. Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
presented his resolution: 

“That these united Colonies are, and of 
a right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they be absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown.” 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, quickly 
seconded this resolution. 

But there were many who thought this 
was too drastic action; many felt that total 
severance from Britain was impossible; 
others had fears of the consequences. Many, 
including Dickinson, remained strongly op- 
posed to it and were determined to speak 
out their minds against it. Jefferson, utterly 
helpless in debate, sat silent and very un- 
comfortable while the hot battle raged. John 
Adams in this supreme hour bore the whole 
burden of supporting a measure which he 
regarded as the consummation of all the 
labor expended by him since he came into 
public life. His intense earnestness com- 
pelled him to be magnificently eloquent. 
Jefferson later said, “John Adams was the 
Colossus of that debate.” 

Adams wrote a letter to his wife, Abigail, 
in which he said: “Yesterday the greatest 
question was decided which ever was de- 
bated in America, and a greater perhaps 
never was nor will be decided among men.” 

Declarations are not unique in the world, 
but the Declaration of Independence is 
unique. Here for the first time in recorded 
history, a nation was born with a declara- 
tion of national purpose. To liberate men 
from domination, and that all men were en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights. 

Since the dawn of history, men in au- 
thority have often coerced and enslaved the 
weak. We must recall that at that time the 
world was ruled by kings, potentates, ty- 
rants, and dictators. Every nation had its 
special ruling class that clamied this au- 
thority by divine right. Living as they were 
in the forests, on the plains, and in vast 
open spaces, the colonists enjoyed a sense 
of freedom without restraint. It was when 
they saw their freedoms taken away piece by 
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piece that they offered their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to defend that 
freedom. The cost was 7 years of sweat, 
blood and tears, and many broken lives, 
bodies, and fortunes, They soon learned 
that the Articles of Confederation under 
which they were operating were entirely un- 
satisfactory. 

A convention was called to meet in Phila- 
delphla to amend these articles. As the 
Convention proceedings got underway, the 
small States became suspicious of the larger 
States, each delegate seemed to be deter- 
mined to gain some advantage for his State. 
Several plans were proposed and tempers 
were hot. It looked as though nothing 
could be accomplished and the meeting 
would break up in disorder. 

Benjamin Franklin, the sage of the Con- 
vention, who was then past 80 years of age, 
moved that the Convention be adjourned 
and further stated, that for 7 years they had 
met during their struggle for independence 
and at each meeting they had opened their 
session with a prayer. That the great Ar- 
chitect of the Universe had looked kindly 
upon their cause and answered their prayers; 
that they reconvene and when they did they 
would open their session with a prayer. 

These prayers must have been answered 
because 100 days later on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1787 these men brought forth a doc- 
ument of government which is proclaimed 
throughout the world as the, “finest expres- 
sion ever made of the determination of a 
free people to govern themselves and to pro- 
tect their liberty.” 

Our Founding Fathers who brought forth 
our great Constitution knew this. These 
men of 1787 drew from deep wells of experi- 
ence in government. Most of them were 
well educated, and they were all successful 
men. Despite their youth (Hamilton was 30, 
Madison 36, and Washington 56), all of them 
had lived under and helped to write colonial 
charters and had studied the operation of 
foreign governments with great care. The 
oldest man and the sage of the Convention, 
Benjamin Franklin, arose during the Con- 
vention and said: 

“We have gone back to ancient history 
for models of government and have exam- 
ined the different forms of those republics 
which, having been formed with seeds of 
their own dissolution, now no longer exist. 
And we have viewed modern states all 
around Europe, but find none of their con- 
stitutions suitable to our circumstances,” 

When the Constitution was completed, 
they had brought forth a new concept of 
government. It was not a federal govern- 
ment; it was not a national government; 
but it was a little of each, a more perfect 
union. As John Marshall said: 

The Government of the Union, then is 
emphatically and truly a government of the 
people. In form and in substance it 
emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them, and are to be exercised 
directly on them, and for their benefit.” 

At that time there were 3 million people 
in the 13 States and like the Revolution it- 
self it fell to the lot of a limited few to 
lead the way. It became necessary for Ham- 
ilton, Madison, and Washington himself, to 
convince the American people of the great 
value of this Constitution which was finally 
ratified, but the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had expressed implied rights that in- 
dividuals would have even as against the 
Government. Rights that were granted by 
their Creator. Most of the States ratified 
the Constitution with an understanding 
that these rights would be incorporated by 
amendments to the Constitution. Ten of 
these amendments were enacted at the first 
session of Congress and in presenting the 
resolution offering these 10 amendments to 
our Constitution Congress said: 

“The convention of a number of the 
States having at the time of their adoption 
of the Constitution, expressed a desire, in 
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order to prevent misconstruction or abuse 
of its powers, that further declaratory and 
restrictive clauses should be added and as 
extending the ground of public confidence 
in the Government will best insure the 
beneficent ends of its institutions.” 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


Here you have the confirmation of the 
fact that We, The People, are sovereign. 
The Bills of Rights could better be called a 
Bill of Prohibition. Contrary to the general 
belief that here are certain rights or priv- 
Ueges that are granted to us by our Govern- 
ment, these 10 amendments prohibit the 
Government from making or enforcing cer- 
tain restrictive acts against us. If you re- 
call in the first amendment, the first mat- 
ter to be mentioned was freedom of reli- 
gion, which to our people of that day was 
of paramount importance. The amendment 
states: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof * *.” 

And so on through the nine amendments. 
The 10th amendment was a masterpiece of 
thought, vision and complete clarity: 

"The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This was indeed a new concept of govern- 
ment. The long struggle of our people in 
England and America to bring rulers under 
restraint of law was at long last crowned 
with victory. Since the beginning of civili- 
zation, the world had been ruled by tyrants. 
Wherever men were weak they were ruled 
by tyrants and where tyrants were weak they 
were replaced by other tyrants. They havé 
carried the sword; they have borne the 
sceptre; they have worn the cassock or car- 
ried the mace. From the days of the Magna 
Charta to the Bill of Rights, step by steP 
tyranny has been defeated. But tyranny 15 
not dead. Always versatile, it appears today 
in a new garb, black robe on the one hand 
and school textbook on the other. It is 
more difficult to detect now but it is just 
as evil as though it carried a sword, 


USURPATION 


An eminent jurist, Judge Learned Hand, 
in a booklet entitled “Our Bill of Rights, 
said the Supreme Court in some of its opin- 
ions acted like “a third chamber” * * * 
“resting on nothing else than a ‘coup dé 
main’ or pure usurpation * * *, The Court 
has evolved into an anomalous body, un- 
known to the Founding Fathers; unknown 
to the Federal Constitution, unknown in- 
deed, to anything in the history of consti- 
tutional law, making our Constitution read 
like modern judges want it to read. 
Supreme Court Justice is no longer a jurish 
he is a zealot.” 

No one would destroy our Supreme Court 
of even weaken its legal powers as they 
were designed by our Founding Fathers. 
But like them we must recognize the evil 
that is in men who seek power and in some 
way we must try to curb the members of 
Court from reading into our Constitution 
law principles which were never intended or 
stated; or from using the basis of their de- 
cision a quotation from the book written bY 
a Swedish radical Socialist named Myrdabl. 
Many years ago Chief Justice Taney stated: 

“The Constitution is a written instrument. 
As such its meaning does not alter. That 
which it meant when adopted it means now 
* * *. It is not only the same in words, but 
the same in meaning, and delegates the same 
powers to the Government, and reserves 
secures the same rights and privileges to the 
citizens; and as long as it continues to exist 
in its present form, it speaks not only in the 
same words but with the same meaning an 
intent with which it spoke when it came 
from the hands of its framers, and was vo 
on and adopted by the people of the Uni 
States. Any other rule of construction 
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Would abrogate the judicial character of this 
Court, and make it the mere refiex of the 
Popular opinion or passion of the day.” 

On the hundredth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, President Grover 
Cleveland said: 

“God grant that posterity may find it un- 
impaired; and as we rejoice in the patriotism 
and devotion of those who lived a hundred 
years ago, so may others who follow us re- 
jolce in our fidelity and in our jealous love 
ot constiutiona] liberty.” 

The Constitution is a living document—a 
basic charter protecting every American 
Which has, since its adoption, served as the 
beacon light of freemen. Foes of our form 
Of government, foes of liberty within and 
Without our country around the world are 
Continuously making insidious attacks on 

fundamental principles embodied in the 
Constitution. 

“Love of country is one of the loftiest yir- 
tues which the Almighty has planted in the 
human heart, and so treason against it has 
been considered among the most damning 
sins.” Emery A. STORRS. 

Our history reveals that no other nation 
Since the beginning of time has produced so 
Many great and noble men, so much wealth, 
80 much happiness, so many improvements 
for human enjoyments. And all of this be- 
Cause of the Christian concept of individual 

om which was so well protected by our 
Constitution, The average American im- 
Mersed in the tidal wave of inflation, big 
Money and big deals is more money con- 
Scious than ever in history. Many, many are 
80 Involved that they fail to participate in 
or even discuss the defense of their freedom. 

e the sugar-coated poison is fed to them, 
they lose their freedom piece by piece. It 
is no secret, for years the Russian Socialists 
and their followers in their country have 
Plotted to destroy our freedom and sovietize 
America. 

In a recent statement by the chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Hon. Francis E. Warrer declared 
his congressional committee has repeatedly 
Warned that the “strength of the Communist 
Movement in any of its ramifications bears 
little relationship to the number of its mem- 

; that instead, its strength and effective- 
ness are in direct ratio to the intensity of 
the effotrs of the few who are trained and 
disciplined agents“ Vividly illustrating his 
Point, Mr. Warrer disclgsed, “it was with only 
à relative few that Lenin seized control of 
the Government of Soviet Russia. Only a 

e 3 or 4 percent—in Soviet Russia 
today are Communists. Only 1 to 2 per- 
Cent of the people of the captive nations 
are Communists, The Communist conspir- 
&cy operating on American soil—let it be 
emphasized and reemphasized is part and 
Parcel of the world conspiracy and the thou- 
Sands of Communists in the United States 
are for all intents and purposes foreign 
agents on American soil who are dedicated 
to our destruction.” 

In a recent decision regarding the loyalty 
8 Justice White of the Supreme Court, 


“History even in our times warns us that 
the saddest epitaph ever carved to the mem- 
Ory of a vanished free state is that its people 
failed to raise their hands to keep their free- 
doms and liberties while yet they had that 


r. 

“We in this country certainly do not want 
A "saddest epitaph’ for the free nation of the 
United States of America that its people 
have ‘failed to raise their hands to keep 
their freedoms and itberties.’” 

Dr. Frederick Schwarz, an authority on the 

unist menace, sald: 

“The apathy of the American people to 
this known danger is a form of insanity.” 

Tt must indeed be a form of Insanity that 
Would persuade an American to exchange his 


constitutional freedom for regimented So- 
clalist slavery. 

At the dedication of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument the great statesman and patriot, Dan- 
jel Webster, said: 

“Hold on, my friends, to the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands. Miracles do 
not cluster, and what has happened once in 
6,000 years may never happen again. Hold 
on to your Constitution, for if the American 
Constitution should fall there will be an- 
archy throughout the world.” 


Shabby Politics or Mastery in Political 
Strategy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
IN THE „„ 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 29, 1962, the two St. Louis 
metropolitan newspapers wrote edito- 
rials on President Kennedy’s actions in 
respect to the proposal to create a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. 

Both editorials agreed that the Presi- 
dent’s actions were motivated by politics 
rather than statesmanship. But they 
were in disagreement as to the efficacy 
and the morality of the politics. Now 
that the battle has cleared away it is 
difficult to see how this can become a 
campaign issue. The Democrats as a 
party just barely gathered a majority 
of their own votes for the measure. The 
Missouri Democrat delegation voted 5 
to 4 against the President’s proposal. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial concludes: 

This is the sort of political maneuvering 
that should be expected of a President who 
served in both Senate and House and who 
displayed a mastery of political strategy in 
the 1960 campaign. There will be more of it 
in Washington in the coming months. 


It will be interesting to see if this 
proves to be the case. Here follows the 
two editorials: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 29, 
1962] 
Presivent’s SHABBY POLITICS 


The House Rules Committee voted last 
week to kill President Kennedy's bill to 
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create a Department of Urban Affairs, This ` 


Was a rebuke administered to a Democratic 
Chief Executive by the members of his own 
party. 

Democrats control Congress by a heavy 
majority almost 2 to 1 in the Senate, 
and 4 to 3 in the House. The division is 
even more lopsided in the Hous Rules Com- 
mittee. It has 15 members, 10 of them Demo- 
crats. 

Thus, it should come as a shock to most 
Americans to hear how President Kennedy 
assessed the blame for the defeat of his bill. 
At his last press conference, he said: 

“I am somewhat astonished * * * thet 
all of the Republican members of the Rules 
Committee opposed the bill * * * Ihad got- 
ten the impression * * * they shared our 
concern for * * * the problems of two- 
thirds of our population who live in cities.” 

The President levels his political rockets 
against the minority GOP in Congress, when 
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he can’t begin to convince his own party 
members of the House. 

This is as lame and fiat an excuse for 
failure of Presidential leadership as we have 
heard for a generation. 

The Republicans are concerned about” 
urban problems. That's why the five GOP 
members of the committee voted against 
the President’s bill. They criticized it be- 
cause it would put the cities under the 
thumb of a new Federal high lord execu- 
tioner, as Congressman CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
of Ohio, put it. 

After smearing the GOP as callous toward 
city dwellers, the President then paved the 
way to charge them later with racial preju- 
dice. 

He said he would submit the proposal 
again and appoint Robert C. Weaver as head 
of the new Department, if Congress gave the 
Department its blessing. Mr. Weaver is the 
Negro head of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. He would be the first member of 
his race in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Kennedy's strategy was obvious. He 
can now say that a vote against his proposal 
is a vote against Mr. Weaver. 

This, of course, would make lively am- 
munition to use on the GOP in next fall's 
congressional campaigns. 

But frankly we were surprised to see Presi- 
dent. Kennedy stoop so low as to drag the 
racial issue into a matter where it ls com- 
pletely extraneous. This is an attempt to 
exploit Mr. Weaver's name and race to gain 
a purely partisan end. 

This may be good, rough-and-tumble 
politics, but it’s shabbier politics than 
Americans expect from a President of the 
United States. 


From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 29, 1962] 


Mr. KENNEDY, POLITICAL Expert 


Armchair politicians await with interest 
the reaction of Republicans to President 
Kennedy's tactics in connection with the 
proposal for a Department of Urban Affairs. 
Last week, shortly after the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition in the House 
Rules Committee killed legislation for such 
a department, Mr. Kennedy announced he 
would create the new Department by Exe- 
cutive order. 

This does not assure his plan will suc- 
ceed, for either branch of Congress can veto 
the proposal. But Mr. Kennedy added a 
dimension. He sald flatly at his press con- 
ference that if he can create the Depart- 
ment he will appoint Robert C. Weaver to 
head it. Mr. Weaver would become the first 
Negro to occupy a Cabinet post. 

If Republicans wish to vote against the 
Department they will have to vote against 
a Negro Cabinet officer. And they will have 
to vote on the record. This would put them 
in an odd light, since in the last election 
campaign the Republican vice presidential 
candidate, Henry Cabot Lodge, promised that 
if Richard Nixon were elected President he 
would name a Negro to his Cabinet. 

A Republican vote against Mr. Weaver 
(which is what Democrats would call it) 
would hurt the party’s chances in the big 
cities, where Republicans lack strength, in 
the November congressional elections, Mr. 
Kennedy can expect southern Democratic 
opposition too, but that would not be par- 
ticularly significant. If Congress does 
knock out the plan, Mr, Kennedy will still 
be ahead politically, for he will get credit 
among Negro voters for having made a 
genuine pledge. 

This is the sort of political maneuvering 
that should be expected of a President who 
served in both Senate and House and who 
displayed a mastery of political strategy in 
the 1960 campaign. There will be more of 
it in Washington in the coming months. 
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Petitions From Massachusetts on Vet- 
erans Legislation and Medical Care 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, several of 
my constituents from the town of 
Adams, Mass., have requested that I in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
petitions which they have signed. The 
petitions reveal the signers feelings on 
two important issues of the day, vet- 
erans legislation and medical care of 
the aged. Under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include 
the petitions: 


ApaMs, Mass., 
February 11, 1962. 
U.S. Representative St. vrio O. CONTE, 
House Office Building, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CONTE: Enclosed you 
will find a petition signed by 10 voters, citi- 
zens, and taxpayers of Adams, soliciting your 
support for the medical care for the aged 
bill under social security as sponsored by 
Senator HuMPHREY. 

We feel that the Democratic Party ap- 
proach to this problem is more humane, 
dignified, and practical than that put for- 
ward by the American Medical Association 
and the Republican Party. 

Our feeling is that these elder citizens 
should in no way be abused or used as a 
political football as in the Newburgh, N.Y., 
welfare flasco, as it provides the world with 
a poor example of American so-called gener- 
osi 


Your support will be appreciated. 
GEORGE R. WATERMAN. 

The following voters, taxpayers, and resi- 
dents of Adams do hereby petition your 
support for the medical care for the aged 
bill under social security—Senator Hun- 
PHREY’s bill. 

R. Waterman, 81 

Street, Adams, Mass. 

Harold R. Waterman, 81 Commercial Street, 
Adams, Mass. 

Raymond H. Torrey, 50 Grove Street, 
Adams, Mass. 

Francis H. Mahar, 197 Columbia Street, 
Adams, Mass. 

Roger W. Mahar, 1714 High Street, Adams, 
Mass. 

Clarence A. Martin, 6 Martin Avenue, 
Adams, Mass. 

Elsie Leja, 50 Grove Street, Adams, Mass, 

Viola Torrey, 50 Grove Street, Adams Mass. 

Shirley Lyons, 41 Elm Street, Adams, Mass. 

Gerald H. Bush, 242 Columbia Street, 
Adams, Mass, 


Commercial 


ADAMS, MASS., 
February 11, 1962. 
U.S. Representative Smvro O. CONTE, 
House Office Building, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE CONTE: Considering 
the fact that the World War I vets had their 
bonus bonds in 1922, only 4 years after the 
armistice, whereas nearly 20 years have 
elapsed since the cessation of hostilities in 
World War II with no action on our behalf, 
we feel that the time has come to revive the 
VFW sponsored “World War II Bonus or Ad- 
justed Compensation Act“ which was de- 
féated in the House by one vote either in 
1946 or 1947, although ably supported by the 
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incomparable ex-Representative from Mis- 
sissippi John W. Rankin. 

The cost of this bill would be much less 
than what we give away yearly to former 
enemy nations, as well as with the money 
being spent here, be a tremendous boost to 
our economy in overcoming the present de- 
pression, 

Please revive this much needed bill. 

GEORGE R. WATERMAN. 


The following veterans and members of 
Adams Post 160 of the American Legion and 
Burnett Bednars Post 1995 of the VFW and 
members of the ladies auxiliaries of those 
outfits hereby ask your support in reviving 
the World War II Bonus or Adjusted Com- 
pensation bill.” 

George R. Waterman, 81 Commercial Com- 
Adams, Mass. 

Harold R. Waterman, 81 
Street, Adams, Mass. 

Raymond H. Torrey, 
Adams, Mass. 

Roger W. Mahar, 17½ High Street, Adams, 
Mass 


Commercial 


50 Grove Street, 


Francis H. Mahar, 197 Columbia Street, 

Adams, Mass. 

Viola R. Torrey, 50 Grove Street, Adams, 

Mass. 

Elsie Leja, 60 Grove Street, Adams, Mass. 
Shirley Lyons, 41 Elm Sreet, Adams, Mass. 
Warren Parrott, 26 Summer Street, Adams, 

Mass. 

Donald Vigiard, 31 

Adams, Mass. 


Bellevue Avenue, 


Paying for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann, the dean of American colum- 
nists, has written an incisive and clear 
explanation of just what paying for the 
United Nations means. His column ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 20, 1962, and I commend it 
to the attention of our colleagues. 

One point, which I am sure Mr. Lipp- 
mann would not mind some elucidation 
on, is that the Government of Italy dis- 
putes his statement that they are to be 
included in the list of those nations 
who have refused to pay for the U.N. 
operation in the Congo. That friendly 
Government maintains that they sup- 
port the U.N. operation in the Congo and 
fully intend to pay their share of the 
cost, administrative difficulties being 
the only reason for the payment having 
not been made. 

Mr. Lippmann's column follows: 

PAYING FoR THE UN. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

While Congress is considering the Presi- 
dent's request for authority to buy half of 
the proposed $200 million issue of United 
Nations bonds, we must ask ourselves what 
precisely is the crucial question. It is not 
whether the United Nations is to survive. 
That ls a misleading overdramatization. The 
critical question is whether the United Na- 
tions can and should continue to enforce 
peace, as it has been doing since 1956 on the 
F frontier, since 1960 in the 

ngo. 
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The deficit, which the proposed bond Issue 
is to cover, has nothing to do with the regu- 
lar operations of the United Nations. The 
deficit arises wholly from these two highly 
controversial peace-keeping operations, 

On the regular assessments for the regular 
budget the record Is very nearly perfect. For 
the 4 years 1956-59 Inclusive, the collections 
were virtually 100 percent. For the 1960 
assessments—those for the year when the 
great number of new states were admitted— 
the colicctions by the end of 1961 were al- 
ready 940 percent. Countries in arrears do 
not lose their General Assembly vote until 
the amount owed is equal to the contribu- 
tions due for the preceding 2 years. On the 
1961 assessments, nearly 86 percent has al- 
ready been collected. Of what has not been 
collected, China owes over half and the rest 
is owed chiefly by smaller Latin American 
countries. 

All of this goes to prove that the normal 
and conventional activities of the U.N. are 
financially sound and that they have the 
support of the whole membership—West, 
East, and neutral. 

The deficit is caused by the two special 
operations. One, known as UNEF, consists 
of about 5,000 troops under U.N. command, 
the troops being drawn from seven countries, 
none of them a great power. These troops 
keep the peace along about 140 miles of the 
Israel-United Arab Republic border. This 
operation costs about $20 million a year. 

The other special operation deals with the 
Congo and is known as ONUC. Its average 
cost since July 1960 has been about $10 
million a month. As of January of this year 
21 countries had contributed to the opera- 
tion with a total of about 16,000 soldiers. 
None of the soldiers came from any of the 
great powers, so that the U.S.S.R. the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, and 
France have no fighting men in the Congo. 

The deficit is not due to the fact that 
these two operations are very expensive. 
They have been financed by special assess- 
ments, and various countries have refused 
to pay because they disagree with the pur 
pose or the conduct of the special opera- 
tions. Because the peace-keeping costs are 
not part of the regular budget, the nonpay- 
ing nations can escape the penalty of losing 
their U.N. vote. 

The Soviet bloc and most of the Arab 
States have refused to pay either for the 
Middle East or for the Congo. France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Portugal, Spain and South Af- 
rica have refused to pay for the Cong? 
There are a few others who have not paid, 
probably because their governments are 
bankrupt. The bulk of the deficit is due to 
the fact that, for their own reasons, a grea 
many countries dislike the special opera- 
tions and would like to put an end to them. 

We have always supported the special 
operations in the Middle East and the Con- 
go and we have been paying about 40-59 
percent of the cost. This sort of thing can- 
not and should not go on, not because we 
cannot afford these trifling sums but be- 
cause the United Nations should not be- 
come dependent on any one great power. 
The true significance of the bond issue 1s 
that it opens a way out of this quandry- 
The central fact of the bond issue is that 
interest and amortization are to be covered 
by the regular budget If, as is expected, the 
International Court of Justice approves the 
plan. Our share of the peace-keeping costs 
therefore would decrease to our regular share 
of the U.N. budget—32 percent, And the 
penalty for refusing to pay the interest and 
amortization will be the loss of the right 
to vote in the General Assembly. 

Without insisting that every detail of thé 
plan as represented to Congress Is perfect, 
it is clear that the plan, which we con- 
ceived and invented, is good for the UN: 
and good for the United States. It saves 
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the U.N. from having to abandon the spe- 
cial operations which are playing such a 
Mighty part in keeping the peace in the 
Middle East and in the heart of Africa. It 

to an end excessive dependence of 
the U.N, on the United States, and it brings 
to an end the unacceptable doctrine that a 
Member can keep its privileges and still re- 
fuse to pay its share of operations duly 
authorized by the constituted authorities 
Of the United Nations. 


International Pancake Day Race— 
March 6, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, today 
is Pancake Day in Liberal, Kans. This 
is a historic occasion commemorating 
the race between housewives of Liberal, 
Kans., and Olney, England. I would 
like to revise and extend my remarks to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Ord an article pertaining to the history 
ot the pancake race and a schedule of 
the events taking place in Liberal for 

e Day. These articles were pre- 
sented to me by Mrs. Binnie Dick, good- 
Will ambassador of the Liberal, Kans., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. 
Dick is the three-time national and two- 
time international pancake race cham- 
ion, and she holds the present inter- 
National record. 

The articles follow: 

HISTORY or PANCAKE Dar 

(History by Virginia Leete) 

One of the strangest athletic events to 

found in the world takes place In two 
on opposite sides of. the ocean each 
Year on Shrove Tuesday, the day before Lent 


On that day, the housewives of Liberal, 
„ United States of America, and those of 
Olney, Buckinghamshire, England, run 415 
Yards through the main streets at 11:55 a.m., 
Ripping pancakes in skillets, in a traditional 
race to determine the international pancake 
racing champion. In the 12th annual race 
lest year, Liberal tied up the score 6 to 6. 
It all started more than 500 years ago in 
d when housewives customarily used 
Up accumulated cooking fats baking pan- 
on Shrove Tuesday before Lenten fast- 
ing began. Legend has it that one day a 
housewife baking pancakes lost track of time 
Until suddenly she heard the church bell 
Ting, calling everyone to the shriving service. 
In her haste she ran to the church, clad in 
er apron and with skillet still in hand, and 
us became the first pancake racer. 
Other women of Olney, in following years, 
not to be outdone by their neighbors, got 
to the act. The one who reached the 
Church first was kissed by the vicar. The 
came to be called the kiss of peace, 
and was accompanied with the words, “May 
the Peace of the Lord be always with you.” 
is still the traditional prize for the 
Winners of the pancake races both here and 
in England 


Liberal got into the competition in 1950 
after a picture of the Olney racers appeared 
in a magazine. The Liberal Junior Chamber 
or Commerce decided that their housewives 
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might be just as fast on their feet as their 
British cousins. The Jaycee president, R. J. 
Leete, arranged the first race with the vicar 
of Olney, Rev. Ronald Collins, who manages 
detalls of the race over there. After an ex- 
change of letters and cables, the contest was 
on. 

The English won the first race, but the 
Liberal women chalked that up to their years 
of experience and were not discouraged. The 
next year, England won again, only adding 
to the determination of the Liberal women 
who hail from hardy pioneer stock. The 
next year the Liberal gals achieved their first 
victory. Olney avenged the loss in 1953, but 
Liberal found the winning combination and 
swept the 1954, 1955, and 1956 races. Olney 
came through to win both the 1957 and 1958 
races, putting them one up on the Kansans. 
Liberal evened the score in 1959, lost in 
1960, and won again in 1961 to tie the score. 

The race course in each town is lald out 
in the shape of an S. In Liberal, the women 
run over brick and asphalt streets. In Olney, 
the race starts at the village well, and over 
cobblestone streets goes past thatched-roof 
cottages and the Old Bull Inn. Both races, 
according to age-old tradition, end at a 
church, where the kiss of peace is admin- 
istered in England by the church verger and 
in Kansas by the British consul for the area. 
At the present time, it is H. C. Littler. 

Winning times are compared over trans- 
Atlantic telephone to determine the inter- 
national champion. The call takes place 
immediately after the Kansas race is fin- 
ished. Both races are run at 11:55 am.; 
however, due to time differences, the race in 
Olney actually starts some 7 hours earlier 
than the one in Liberal. 

In addition to the traditional kiss, winners 
in both races get a prayer book with a hand- 
written message from the yicar and a frying 
pan from the Liberal Jaycees. The winning 
town gets the traveling trophy, a pancake 
griddle engraved with past winners’ names. 
The Kansans, being a little more money- 
minded, perhaps than the English, give their 
winner a cash prize of $250, with $100 for 
second and $50 for third. 

Athletic attire is prohibited in the race. 
Regular housewifely garb of housedress, 
apron, ordinary street shoes, and a headscarf 
(to be used as a head covering in the church 
ceremony following the race in England) 
are required. 

According to rules set up by the English, a 
housewife is defined as any woman 18 years 
of age or over, having housewifely duties, and 
a 6-month resident of the town. A con- 
testant does not necessarily have to be mar- 
ried, according to the English rules, but most 
of the contestants have been married women. 
Three local wins disqualifies a contestant. 

Along with the race, a whole day’s celebra- 
tion is planned in Liberal. Naturally, the 
sponsoring Jaycees cannot cope with such 
an extensive program, so the whole town 
pitches in. Each civic club sponsors a dif- 
ferent event. 

Because the race is just for fun and has 
no commercial aspects, it receives extensive 
coverage by television, natiowal radio net- 
works, and international wire services, 

The race has always been carried out in a 
spirit of friendly competition and has re- 
mained a strong and permanent link of in- 
ternational friendship between the people 
of the two countries. The vicar has paid two 
visits to Liberal, and on one occasion 
brought his wife, Dora, along. Both have 
endeared themselyes to the citizens of this 
Kansas town. 


With everyone having so much fun, the 
pancake race is likely to continue for a long, 
long time. It all seems a little crazy, per- 
haps, but watch the little towns of Liberal, 
Kans., and Olney, England, shine if pancake 
racing is ever added to the Olympics. 
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INTERNATIONAL PANCAKE DAY WINNERS 


In 19507 Olney, Florence Callow, 1:10.4; 
1951, Olney, Isobel Dix, 1:12,1; 1952, Liberal, 
Joan Zimmerman, 1:08; 1953, Olney, Isobel 
Dix, 1:07.2; 1954, Liberal, Binnie Dick, 1:07.7; 
1955, Liberal, Binnie Dick, 1:05.1; 1956, Lib- 
eral, Nina Jordan, 1:14.6; 1957, Olney, San- 
dra Sibley, 1:08; 1958, Olmey, Sandra Sibley, 
1:10.8; 1959, Liberal, Mary Collingwood, 
1:08.8; 1960, Olney, Carol Vorley, 1:10, and 
1961, Liberal, Carclyn McGlammery, 1:10. 


INTERNATIONAL PANCAKE Day, 1962—OrrFiciaL 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS AND TIMES 

Monday, March 5: 9 p.m. till?—Official 
Pancake Day dance in Ag Building at Lib- 
eral Fairgrounds, sponsored by Liberal Pan- 
cake Lions Club. 

Tuesday, March 6: 6:45 am-l pm 
pancake breakfast in National Guard 
Army, sponsored by Liberal Jaycees; 9:30 
a. m. Pancake Day parade. Marching bands, 
floats, beauty contestants, international 
pancake racers, sponsored by Liberal Ro- 
tary Club; 11 a.m-—Kids pancake races 
over last part of the International Race 
Course, sponsored by Liberal Jaycees; 11:55 
a.m.—tinternational pancake race. Spon- 
sored by Liberal Jaycees; 1 p.m.—Blue 
Angel Airshow Sponsored by Liberal Jay- 
cees; 3:30 p.m.—Miss Flipper beauty con- 
test at Rindom Hall, sponsored by 
Noon Lions Club, and, 7:30 pm. - Amateur 
contest at Rindom Hall. Sponsored by 
Liberal Kiwanis Club. 


Present international record. 


Do It Yourself—Alianza Doctors to 
Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the Members an article 
from the Miami Herald of Miami, Fla., 
under date of February 28, 1962, detail- 
ing the doctor-to-doctor mission of a 
group of Dade County dentists and physi- 
cians. This is a magnificent story of an 
effort by a group of professional men in 
south Florida which has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the cause of free- 
dom and the United States. At the same 
time, it provides a pointed answer to the 
many among us who ask, “What Can I 
Do?” to foster and preserve freedom. 
Here is a perfect example of what the 
American people can do, the only essen- 
tial ingredients are interest and initia- 
tive. South Florida and its people have 
an abundance of both. 

I am confident my colleagues join me 
in congratulating Dr. Cherry and the 
other doctors, dentists, and public offi- 
cials who participated in this excellent 
mission. I take this means to acquaint 
my colleagues and others about this so 
that Dr. Cherry’s idea can spread 
throughout the land. 

The article follows: 

Max Group Has A Do-Ir-Touns ny ALIANZA: 

DOCTORS-TO-DOCTORS— AND ro COSTA Rica 

(By Bert Collier) 


The scene was a charity hospital in San 
José, Costa Rica, one day last week. A group 
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of Dade County dentists and physicians, in 
the country to give lectures and hold clinics 
for their Costa Rican counterparts, had just 
presented the hospital with a gift of drugs 
valued at more than $8,000. 

Vice President-elect Carlos Saenz, himself 
a physician, rose to express appreciation in 
behalf of his country. 

“The fact that a group of busy doctors 
and dentists took the time to come down and 
show their friendship for the people of Costa 
Rica is the finest gesture we have ever seen,” 
he declared. 

The ceremony was the climax of an out- 
standing example of international goodwill 
by a group of private citizens. The 12 den- 
tists and 9 doctors paid their own expenses, 
rearranged their crowded schedules to 
squeeze out 5 days of free time and wan- 
gled the drugs—priceless to those who re- 
ceived them from thelr assoclates and from 
pharmaceutical houses eager to help such a 
project along. 

The idea was conceived by Dr. Robert 
Cherry, a Coral Gables dentist, during a 
visit to Cartagena, Colombia, last year. 

is Coral Gables’ sister city in the 
people-to-people program and many lasting 
friendships have been formed as the result, 

On that first trip Dr. Cherry's host was 
a dentist. “Why don't you bring some doc- 
tors and dentists down here to talk over 
mutual problems?” the Colombian suggested. 
“We need your help and it would certainly 
contribute to better relations between our 
countries.“ 

Back in Coral Gables Dr. Cherry followed 
through by organizing the first “doctor-to- 
doctor” mission. The Dade County profes- 
sional men discussed techniques and modern 
medical discoveries with the Colombians and 
presented gifts of drugs to charity clinics. 
They mingled with the people, talking and 
demonstrating democracy. 

The result was so spectacular that the 
participants received personal thanks from 
President Kennedy and Senator William J. 
Fulbright of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, among others, and were en- 
couraged to plan similar pilgrimages else- 
where. 

This year Costa Rica was chosen. Working 
through the Costa Rica consul in Miami, 
Rafael Castro Canas, Dr. Cherry arranged 
the itinerary and recruited the participants. 
The group included Drs. E. W. Cullipher, 
Homer L. Pearson, Thomas J. Baker, M. A. 
Gonzalez, M. David Sims, Robert F. Dickey, 
Kenneth Whitmer, Leon Mims, and H. M. 
Nogueleras, physicians, and Drs. Herman An- 
derson, Kenneth Wittich, Homer Briggle, 
William Briggle, David Blaser, O. D. Pacetti, 
Charles Magrill, Richard Putman, Ben Wil- 
kerson, Al Aker, L. L. Lund, and Dr. Cherry, 
dentists. 

Raymond Poore, administrator of the 
South Miami Hospital, and Coral Gables 
Mayor Robert L. Searle, went along. Mayor 
Searle made a side trip over the mountains 
to present the keys of Coral Gables to offi- 
cinis at Atenas near the west coast. He was 
told he was the first U.S. official ever to visit 
the town. 

In addition to their professional contracts, 
Dr. Cherry was received by Costa Rica's 
President Mario Echandi and by U.S. Am- 
bassador Raymond Telles. 

Ambassador Telles told him their visit 
was the finest contribution ever made by in- 
dividuals to bettern understanding between 
the two countries. 

“We hope that the results will spread to 
other Central American countries and their 
doctors and dentists are helped to serve 
their people better,” said Dr. Cherry. “We 
found the Costa Ricans were wonderful peo- 
ple, highly literate, and highly intelligent; 
overwhelmingly pro-American, and in need 
of our understanding and help. 

The United States can do a great job of 
helping. If we only get started and provide 
services that reach the people.” 
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Dr. Cherry's doctor-to-doctor opera- 
tion is informal, has no official sponsorship 
or auspices and requires no appropriation by 
Congress or any other body. It is simply 
people acting out of friendship with other 
people, doing what they are best equipped to 
do. Dr. Cherry desires no exclusive rights 
to his idea, but will eagerly share it with 
any other group of doctors or dentists in 
the land. 

There is no doubt of its value. Word of 
the successes in Cartagena last year and 
San Jose this year has got around. The 
Dade County group has invitations to visit 
Venezucla, Peru, Colombia, Nicaragua, and 
even India, where an official of Kerala Pro- 
vince solicited their help in organizing a 
hospital, “It will save 30,000 lives,“ he said. 

Saving lives and protecting health is the 
mission of practitioners of the healing arts. 
When they can at the same time promote in- 
ternational understanding and good will, it 
is a public service in the spirit of the Presi- 
dent's suggestion that we ask not what our 
country can do for us, but what we can do 
for our country. 


An Address by the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
January 19, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the interest of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the Savings Bond Conference 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton on January 19, 1962. 

Secretary Dillon enumerated the 
major specific goals of our economic 
policy as the reduction of unemploy- 
ment; a rate of economic growth suf- 
ficient to provide jobs for the new mil- 
lions coming into the labor market each 
year, and elimination of the balance of 
payments deficit. To accomplish these 
goals he urges a sharp increase in the 
level of private investment. 

The Secretary's remarks follow: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DoucLas DIL- 

LON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 

1962 Savincs BONDS CONFERENCE, SHERA- 

TON-PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JAN- 

VARY 19, 1962 


I want to thank you for your interest in 
the savings bonds program. We value it as 
one of the Treasury’s most important tools 
in managing the public debt, as well as a 
most effective way of encouraging individ- 
ual citizens to share in the financial affairs 
of Government. It is also one of our coun- 
try’s most successful volunteer undertakings. 
Through the years, it has enlisted the pa- 
triotic support of hundreds of thousands of 
people, under the leadership of distin- 
guished individuals like yourselves. With 
your help, the savings bonds program will 
make an ever greater contribution to the 
economic strength we urgently require to 
fulfill the heavy responsibilities history has 
thrust upon us. 

Our economic policy plays a vital role in 
meeting those responsibilities, for it will 
determine whether the future finds us weak 
or strong—idling along at half speed—or 
running at full throttle, powered by our tre- 
mendous productive potential. 
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To achieve that potential, our immedi- 
ate economic goals are these: 

First, to reduce unemployment. We sim- 
ply cannot afford the misery and waste of 
having a large part of our labor force idle. 

Second, to reach a rate of economic 
growth sufficient to assure Jobs for the mil- 
lions of workers entering the labor market 
in the years ahead, to guarantee to our citil- 
zens the benefits of a thriving economy, and 
to build the capacity to meet our interna- 
tional obligations. 

Third, to eliminate the deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments, and its ac- 
companying gold loss, for a sound dollar 18 
as essential abroad as it is at home. 

And, finally, to maintain reasonable price 
stability, so that our citizens may enjoy 
the full fruits of their savings, so that our 
economic gains are not wiped out by infla- 
tion, and so that our goods can compete 
successfully in world marketplaces. 

We made considerable progress over the 
past year toward these objectives. At the 
close of 1961, our domestic economy reached 
record highs in terms of gross national prod- 
uct, personal income, industrial production, 
and manufacturers sales and new orders. 
Unemployment has finally begun to drop, 
and we expect it to decline further in the 
months ahead. Our gold loss in 1961 was 
just half the 1960 figure, the basic deficit in 
our balance of payments was cut by two- 
thirds, and the overall deficit by more than 
a third. 

These gains were achieved in good meas- 
ure because our fiscal and monetary policies 
were geared to the requirements of last year's 
recession and early recovery. 

Largely because of increased defense needs, 
coupled with recession-level revenues, our 
national budget was in deficit—a deficit that, 
because of the recession, was both accept- 
able and inevitable. However, the economic 
growth forecast for 1962, with resulting 
higher revenues, makes it both desirable and 
possible—barring unpredictable interna- 
tional emergencies—to achieve a fully bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1963, as the Presi- 
dent has recommended. 

One of our most urgent national needs is 
a heavily accelerated flow of private invest- 
ment into productive channels. A balanced 
budget stimulates such investment because 
it makes it unnecessary for the Government 
to tap the savings and credit that would 
otherwise be available for private invest- 
ment. A balanced budget also facilitates the 
task of our monetary authorities, who strive 
to assure an adequate supply of funds for 
private, investment at the same time that 
they guard against inflation. 

Our policy of balancing the budget and 
simultaneously stimulating the flow of funds 
into private channels, reflects our firm be- 
lief that Government spending is not a sat- 
isfactory substitute for private investment- 
We look to private funds to finance the new 
factories, new tools, and new machinery that 
create more, better, and cheaper goods. 
substantial and increasing flow of private in- 
vestment is essential to economic growth in 
our free society. 

It is disturbing, therefore, that our present 
level of investment is far from adequate- 
Over the past decade, nearly all of the major 
industrial nations of the free world had ^ 
substantially higher rate of domestic invest- 
ment than the United States. Furthermore 
their ratio of productive investment to total 
output has been growing, whereas ours has 
been declining. Investment sparked the 
phenomenal growth of Japan and the Com- 
mon Market countries of Western Europe, 
by contributing to rapid modernization of 
productive machinery and equipment. More 
modern equipment means more efficient pro- 
duction, and lower unit cost—hence more 
competitive capacity. As a result, friendly 
foreign nations are providing increasingly 
stiff competition for American manufactur- 
ers, both here and abroad. 
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For the future, then, a major goal of our 
economic policy is a sharply increased level 
of productive private investment, because it 
will: 

Help our balance of payments by making 
Our manufacturers more competitive, thus 
increasing our export surplus. 

Help speed economic growth by increasing 
our productive capacity. 

Help reduce unemployment by providing 
More jobs as new markets create new de- 
Mand, and increased research and tech- 
nology penetrate new manufacturing fron- 
tiers. 

Finally, and most important, heavier in- 
vestment will help to maintain price stability 
through lower production costs and higher 
Productivity. 

In addition to presenting a balanced 
budget, we are also proposing changes in our 
tax treatment of depreciation to stimulate 
business investment in productive machinery 
and equipment. Our program of deprecia- 
tion reform involves both new legislation and 
the full use of existing administrative au- 
thority. On the legislative side, we are ask- 
ing for an 8-percent tax credit for new in- 
vestment in productive equipment. On the 
Administrative side, we are updating depre- 
Clation schedules to take account of tech- 
Nological advances which have altered previ- 
dus standards of obsolescence. This has 
already been largely accomplished for the 
textile industry, and we plan to announce 
revislons in depreciation guidelines for all 
Other major industries this spring. 

Such use of tax policy to stimulate the 
Modernization and expansion of productive 
equipment is a major part of our effort to 
accelerate the long-range economic growth 
We need to achieve our true potential and 
to improve our balance of payments. 

The heart of our balance-of-payments 
Problem is this: We must generate a large 
enough commercial trade surplus to counter- 
balance our essential expenditures abroad. 

expenditures include, in relative order 
Of magnitude: First, the cost of our military 
forces overseas; second, private American in- 
vestment in other countries; and third, that 
Portion of our foreign aid not spent here for 
can products or services. 

Our trade surplus—the excess of commer- 

cial exports over imports of goods and sery- 
is substantial. But in recent years it 
not been large enough to offset the 
payments impact of our oversea 
Operations. That shortfall constitutes the 
deficit in our international payments. 
figures indicate that last year 
Hur basic deficit was no more than a third 
Of the basic deficit of $1.9 billion in 1960, and 
Was far below the $4.3 billion in 1989. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1961 we actually 
& surplus in our basic accounts, as im- 
Ports shrank because of the recession. Dur- 
ing the third quarter, a sharp rise in im- 
brought with it the renewal of a sub- 
Stantial basic deficit which continued in the 
quarter of the year—although at a 
ed rate. With the sole exception 
Of 1957, when the Suez Canal was closed and 
We exported unusual quantities of oll to 
‘Ope, 1961 provided the best record since 
We s running deficits in 1949. True, 
advance repayments of long-term debts— 
amounting to $650 million—were unusually 
large last year. However, the improvement 
still substantial. 
But improvement in our basic deficit is 
not enough. We must bring it under com- 
plete control so that we can look forward to 
balance—and to surpluses; whenever 
T may be required in our overall national 
k terest. We can accomplish this only by 
in our export surplus, and by reduc- 

8 Outpayments when we can do so with- 

‘ t curtailing activities vitally important to 
Ur Nation's future. 
to ur Own security and our responsibilities 
the free world require us to keep our 
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troops abroad. We cannot endanger our se- 
curity by withdrawing them in order to bal- 
ance our international accounts. But we 
can and must find every possible way of 
limiting or offsetting the dollar outflow that 
inevitably accompanies the stationing of 
troops overseas. We are doing just that 
through a combination of economies and co- 
operative arrangements with certain of our 
allies. As a result, we can look forward to 
a substantial reduction in the dollar drain 
of our oversea forces, 

In the case of private investment, we do 
not desire to reduce the flow abroad by im- 
posing controls that would run counter to 
the principles of free trade and free com- 
petition so basic to our national purpose. 
We can, however, lessen the special induce- 
ments to American investment in other in- 
dustrial countries that are part of our pres- 
ent tax system. That is why we are urging 
tax legislation to minimize such incentives. 

Although our foreign assistance programs 
contribute to our annual dollar outflow, they 
do so to a far lesser degree than their over- 
all amount might suggest. Two-thirds of 
all foreign aid expenditures are now being 
made here in the United States. Only the 

third affects our payments posi- 
tion. We are making vigorous efforts to cut 
the balance of payments impact of foreign 
economic aid still further, and we hope to 
get it down to approximately one-fifth. 

In the long run, however, the only way to 
eliminate our basic deficit is by increasing 
our export surplus. This will require the 
combined efforts of management, labor, and 
Government. Management and labor must 
work together to assure reasonable price 
stability so that our exporters can maintain 
their price competitiveness—and, we hope, 
improve it. Industry must modernize at a 
rapid rate. I have already told you what 
Government is doing in the fleld of depreci- 
ation reform to assist modernization. Gov- 
ernment must also help to assure a supply 
of export credit to our traders as good as 
that available to their oversea competitors. 
We will very soon be in a position to do so 
for the first time through the operation of 
an export credit insurance program devel- 
oped jointly by the Export-Import Bank and 
the insurance industry. Finally, American 
business—of which only a small percentage 
is now in the export fleld—must aggressively 
search out foreign trading opportunities 
wherever they may be. This is in the best 
tradition of our trading forebears, and it 
has never been more than today. 

Fortunately, the possibilities for increas- 
ing our oversea sales are excellent. The 
world is entering an entirely new trading era 
that holds out great promise for our ex- 
porters. In the case of our existing markets, 
we have only to look at the scope of the re- 
surgent prosperity of Western Europe, and 
the emergence of the European Common 
Market, to see Europe's potential for our 
exports. And, although our markets in less- 
developed areas are limited today, as these 
countries grow and prosper, their demands 
for our goods will also grow. 

Furthermore, in Europe and other parts 
of the world, thousands of American prod- 
ucts are still virtually unknown. American 
business is just beginning to probe huge 
potential markets for them. Success in de- 
veloping these markets will require bold 
enterprise and skillful competition. 

If American business is to find new cus- 
tomers in Europe, we must deal with the 
Common Market on the matter of mutual 
tariff reduction. Congress must grant the 
President power to negotiate on a broader 
basis than present legislation allows. If 
Congress fails to provide this authority, 
American producers will be seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to retain and to ex- 
pand their share of this large and rich trad- 
ing area. 

Now, let me turn to our overall payments 
deficit, which reflects both our basic deficit 
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and short-term capital flows, Through 1959, 
short-term flows were small and usually 
favorable to our balance of payments. This 
was natural, since the currencies of other 
industrialized countries were not generally 
convertible, hence, not too attractive to for- 
eign holders. However, with convertibility, 
money began to flow from one financial cen- 
ter to another in search of higher interest 
rates or speculative profits. The result was 
a substantial outflow of short-term funds 
from the United States, which in 1960 
amounted to $2 billion. 

This large short-term outflow obscured the 
dramatic improvement in our basic balance 
during 1960 and led to an overall deficit of 
$3.9 billion. Although altered in nature, 
substantial short-term outflows continued 
during 1961. 

These short-term flows can be caused by 
various factors—a lessening of confidence or 
disparities in interest rates—as in the fall 
of 1960, or credits related to trade—as was 
largely the case this past year, when a sub- 
stantial part of the outflow was in the form 
of bank loans to Japan to finance her grow- 
ing imports. 

Such short-term flows, when carried to 
excess, can be unhealthy — even dangerous, 
We have worked hard to neutralize them. 
We have held our short-term interest rates at 
levels that largely negated the attraction 
of foreign market rates. The Federal Reserve 
has increased the legal limit on the Interest 
that may be paid on time deposits, thus 
enabling American banks to compete more 
effectively with their foreign counterparts. 
Our most recent step was taken earlier this 
month when the United States and nine 
other members of the International Mone- 
tary Fund agreed that $6 billion in addi- 
tional resources should be provided for 
standby lending commitments to the Fund. 
These supplementary resources would be 
used to protect the world payments system, 
and would be available to the 10 participat- 
ing countries, including the United States. 

One aspect of our balance of payments 
deficit is worth stressing: The balance of 
payments is an accounting of transactions 
that affect the gold and liquid liability of 
the United States. It does not reflect long- 
term claims represented by US. investment 
abroad. For the 3 years 1958 through 1960, 
for instance, our payments deficits totaled 
$11 billion, of which about $5 billion repre- 
sented our gold losses and $6 billion repre- 
sented liquid dollar gains by foreigners. 
However, this loss was to a large extent 
matched by increased US. holdings of both 
short-term and long-term foreign assets. 

Total foreign assets and investments of all 
sorts in the United States rose by about $13 
billion from the end of 1957 to the end of 
1960. During the same period, total U.S. 
Government and priyate loans and invest- 
ments abroad (excluding loans repayable in 
local currency) increased by about $14.5 bil- 
lion—a net gain to the United States of $114 
billion. However, we also lost $5 billion in 
gold. Thus our overall gold and international 
investment position showed a loss for the 
3-year period of only about $3.5 billion net, 
in contrast to the deterioration in our 
current position of $11 billion as measured 
by our balance of payments account. 

While this demonstrates that our long- 
term position is considerably stronger than 
balance of payments figures alone indicate, 
it in no way reduces the importance of put- 
ting an early end to the substantial payments 
deficits we have had since 1949. We must 
get our current balance in order so as to 
end the drain on our gold stocks. 

I have outlined the principal elements of 
our foreign and domestic economic policy. 
Our prospects, both at home and abroad, are 
good, but we have much to do to insure that 
they remain so, 

At home, I think everyone agrees that our 
first obligation is to reduce the unacceptably 
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high level of unemployment. To be sure, 
for the last 2 months unemployment has 
dropped close to 6 percent, after hovering 
near 7 percent most of the year. And we 
expect it to drop below 5 percent by the 
end of the year, as long-range expansion 
takes hold. However, there is a hard core 
of unemployment which continued expansion 
may not touch. That is why we urgently 
need a manpower retraining bill, to ease the 
lingering human misery and chronic eco- 
nomic waste that such unemployment repre- 
sents, 

In addition, nearly a million young people 
in our country are neither earning nor 
learning. This dismal fact illustrates the 
need for a Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act, to insure that such frightening waste of 
our national potential does not continue. 

And finally, although we look forward to 
prosperity, we cannot guarantee that there 
will never be another recession. To prepare 
for that possibility, President Kennedy bas 
asked for three major countercyclical meas- 
ures: broadened unemployment insurance, 
a standby program of public works, and the 
authority to promptly initiate limited and 
temporary tax reductions. These are needed 
in the earliest stages of recession—when 
quick action can accomplish effective results. 

The achieyement of our economic goals 
will not be easy. But it is our responsibility 
to demonstrate to the world the economic 
vitality of a free nation, and the value of a 
free enterprise society where labor, business, 
finance, and Government work together 
within the framework of a competitive price 
system, responding to the market forces of 
supply and demand. 

The stimulus of competition has brought 
us the world’s highest standard of living. 
Let us use our economic strength to develop 
our Nation to its true potential, to distribute 
the benefits of growth among our people, 
and to share our way of life with all the 
peoples of the world who choose the path of 
freedom, 
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Do Your Own Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, gov- 
ernment by relatives has been exempli- 
fied in the past by Trujillos and/or other 
dictatorships. 

Now, surprisingly enough, in our own 
country, we have the brother of the 
President assuming the duties and the 
responsibilities in making pronounce- 
ments which ordinarily belong to the 
Secretary of State or the Vice President. 

Robert G. Spivack, in Sunday’s New 
York Herald Tribune, raises some very 
interesting, if not embarassing, questions 
which should be answered by the Ken- 
nedy administration if we are to con- 
tinue with orderly constitutional 
government: 

Rosert KENNEDY'S ROLE 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WasHINGTON.—Probably no member of the 
Kennedy Cabinet is more respected, feared, 
or resented than the President's young 
brother, Robert, the Attorney General. 

His recent round-the-world tour has once 
again focused attention on the role he plays 
in the administration. The likelihood that 
an even younger brother, Teddy, will soon 
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declare himself a candidate for the Senate 
seat once held by Daniel Webster also has 
given rise to speculation about a Kennedy 
“dynasty.” 

Are the strong feelings about Robert justi- 
fied? Or is he on the receiving end of 
criticism that is really meant for the Presi- 
dent but only whispered, not expressed out 
loud, because he is President? 

The role of Robert Kennedy—he prefers 
not to be called Bobby—merits examination 
because it has suddenly dawned on this 
politically conscious city that he is emerg- 
ing as the “strong man” of the 
administration. 

Labor racketeers have reason to know at 
firsthand that he is a hard opponent. 
Once Robert became aware of what they were 
doing, he never let up in exposing them. 
Wulle few went to jail, he managed to upset 
their modus vivendl. He made the public 
aware of how phony were the “anti-Com- 
munist“ professions of some racketeers and 
how fraudulent the boasts of others about 
being pillars of local society. 

As Attorney General he has also turned 
in a credible performance. He appointed 
a high caliber staff, from Byron "Whizzer" 
White down through the chiefs of the civil 
rights, criminal and antitrust divisions. 

Insofar as the freedom riders and others 
who have sought first-class citizenship for 
Negroes are concerned, the Robert Kennedy 
record leaves little to be desired. After a 
year of tremendous activity there has been 
relatively little substantial criticism against 
the Justice Department. 

Of course, there remain some questions 
about wiretap legislation, how deeply con- 
cerned he is about civil liberties, and there 
have been allegations of favoritism in the 
handling of German war assets. On the 
whole, though, as Attorney General, young 
Robert has acquitted himself. 

Where Robert has come in for strong 
criticism has been in the method of his 
political operations. There are many Demo- 
crate who still have not forgiven him for the 
campaign waged against Hunert H. HUM- 
purer in West Virginia. 

The decision, however, to send him around 
the world poses other questions. No matter 
how many reports he makes to Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, foreign governments are 
less likely now to look to the State Depart- 
ment for word on the administration at- 
titude regarding Berlin or Indonesia or other 
trouble spots. 

Sending Robert did not, as one writer sug- 
gested, mean a “conflict of interest.” It 
meant a downgrading of the Secretary and 
his subordinates. There have been reports 
that Foreign Service officers abroad sent back 
glowing reports of the trip. Would you ex- 
pect them to report back, even if it were 
true, that “the President's brother made a 
poor impression on the natives?” 

The second man to be injured by Robert's 
tour was the Vice President. The idea has 
been implanted that foreign diplomats 
would do well to call on Robert at “the Little 
White House” in the Justice Department 
when they want to know what's what. 

Allowing the Vice President to ride in the 
same car with John Glenn does not cancel 
out the impression that he now occupies a 
“Throttlebottom” position in the adminis- 
tration. i 

Robert Kennedy's talents are in the do- 
mestic field, not foreign affairs. A real test 
of his capabilities would be to assign him 
the role of getting congressional action on 
two portions of the President's that 
are in danger: the public school aid bill and 
the medicare program. 

If he could get favorable action out of a 
hostile Congress, his reputation as a man of 
action would climb higher than it did even 
in his arguments with noisy students in the 
Far East. 
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Such accomplishments would erase much 
of the criticism being expressed about the 
role Robert now plays. Also there would be 
something solid for the administration to 
show the voters when the Democrats ask for 
public support in November. 


Five Great Decisions of U.S. Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few days I have been lecturing on 
the merits of the current issue of the 
magazine of the International Rotary 
Clubs. All the articles are deserving of 
the attention of all Americans, young 
and old, everywhere across our land. 
Previously I have showed how two Euro- 
Peans see us through the eyes of their 
own experience—though by terming him 
a European, I do not mean to denigrate 
Professor Sorokin’s contributions to his 
beloved, adopted nation—today, our les- 
son is given by an American who has 
travelled to all corners of the world, and 
in fact, is far away from his home base 
at this moment, the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, There is certainly no need for 
me to recount the varied accomplish- 
ments of our distinguished former col- 
league. If I were to single out one tal- 
ent, one achievement, it would have to 
be his consummate ability to communi- 
cate with all men, and in such communi- 
cation to inspire and retain the warmth, 
respect and trust of all men, 

The Ambassador’s subject is our for- 
eign policy during the present century- 
He focuses on what he considers to be 
correctly, I believe—the five areas of 
decisions America has faced during the 
first seven decades of the 20th century: 
The first four are history now; the fifth, 
and greatest, in large part governs our 
actions today. The objective of the 
decision we have taken, in the Ambassa- 
dor’s words, is: “to help assure for the 
people of the world their freedom of 
choice.” In carrying out this objective: 
he believes—and I subscribe completely 
to his belief—that “our assistance can 
be truly effective only to the degree that 
it reaches directly the people of the 
recipient countries.” I do not want to 
subtract from the impact of the Ambas- 
sador’s article: but to this last quote I 
shall allude again, at another time. 
Now, in its entirety, may I read you this 
little classic: 

A generation or so hence, what will histo- 
rlans say about America’s influence over the 
course of events in the mid-20th century? 

I believe that they will focus their atten- 
tion on at least five areas of decision in the 
first seven decades of this century. In tw? 
instances they may say that we failed, in 
two others that we succeeded; the fifth still 
hangs in the balance. 

What, then, were these five decisions? 

First was our tragic failure in 1919 to join 
the League of Nations and to throw our 


— 


totally unprecedented, and 
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power behind a program to preserve the 
newly won peace. 

Second was our equally costly failure to 
understand the revolutionary upheaval in 
China and its relevance to our future secur- 
ity, following the collapse of the Manchu 
Empire in 1911. 

Third was our success in meeting the Nazi 
threat to Western Europe. 

Fourth was our brilliant and decisive re- 
Sponse to the awesome challenge posed by 
the postwar economic and political chaos in 
Europe. 

Fifth, and finally, is the fundamental de- 
cision which we face in the 1960's in regard 
to our relations with two-thirds of the peo- 
Ple of this earth, who live in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America, whose 
rising hopes and demands for a better life 
have created the most powerful, the most 
dangerous, and yet promising revolution in 


the long and eventful history of the human 


race. 

This decision involves a deep-seated, 
far-reaching 
commitment, not only by the American 
Government but by the American people as 
Well. It is a decision to pledge our power, 
Our resources, our energies, and our forti- 
tude in support of individual dignity, ex- 
Panding economic opportunities, and a 
greater measure of social justice for all men 
everywhere and in opposition to those who 
Would destroy those universal rights and 
values. 

Let me therefore briefly examine U.S. re- 
action to each of the first four areas of de- 
Cision in the hope that it may help provide 
Perspective in dealing with the fifth. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—THE FIRST CHALLENGE 


In 1917 the United States had entered 

Orld War I as an innocent newcomer to 

international politics. Fortunately we en- 

it under the leadership of a President 

Who realized that the world of 1914 had 
Vanished forever. 

Recently it has been fashionable to dis- 
miss Woodrow Wilson as a visionary. And 
yet his vision was rooted in a higher realism, 
& clearer sense of the nature of reality, than 
that of almost any of his contemporaries. 
Over and over again Wilson warned us that 
if we rejected his vision and seceded from 

emerging world community, we would 
not only break the heart of the world” but 
Would pay for our failure in blood. 

But the habits of isolationism were still 

Strong and its advocates skillful and deter- 

We had acted generously enough, 
they said, in sending our boys overseas to 
solve Europe's problems.“ Now it was time 
to bring them home, to keep them home, 
and to accept the cali for a return to nor- 
Malcy. 

And so Woodrow Wilson was repudiated 
and his League of Nations rejected. Amer- 

„ Which could have provided the spirit 
and the sinews necessary for the beginnings 
Of world order, turned its back on the fu- 
ture. I believe that the historical judg- 
Ment of AD. 2000 upon America's with- 
drawal from world responsibility in 1919 
Will be severe. 

CHINA—THE SECOND CHALLENGE 
In 1911, after 2,000 years of remarkable 
Continuity, the Chinese Empire came to an 
Since the mid-18th century, Ameri- 
Sans had had many close connections with 
China. At the birth of the Chinese Repub- 
Uc we were admirably positioned to under- 
stand the physical and psychological needs 
Of the emerging new China and to exert a 
tive and perhaps decisive influence over 
yonomic and political developments there. 
et we were so busy watching the soaring 
Stock market, listening to our new jazz 
bands, and enjoying the benefits of our 
booming economy that only a handful of 
“rsighted Americans were even consicous 
Of the challenge. 

When in 1920 and 1921, Sun Yat-sen 

Urgently pressed us for substantial loans 


with which to further the unification and 
economic development of China, we abruptly 
turned him down. And so, following a sim- 
ilar turndown in the capitals, of Western 
Europe, a now desperate Sun Yat-sen turned 
to the new Communist government in Mos- 
cow for the help which the Atlantic nations 
had denied him. The Kremlin recognized 
the stakes which were being played for in 
China and eagerly grasped the opportunity. 
By 1923, Soviet technicians, Soviet political 
advisers, and Soviet capital began flowing 
into China. Again, in 1927, when Sun’s suc- 
cessor, Chiang Kai-shek, turned against the 
Communists and outlined his plans to es- 
tablish a modernized non-Communist state, 
America—tfat, contented, far away, and se- 
cure—tailed to understand the challenge. 

In 1931 the Japanese Army moved into 
Manchuria, There is no need to dwell on the 
grim and unhappy story of China since then. 
The 1930's found us caught up in our own 
problems, unwilling to provoke the naval 
power of Japan or to give the wobbly Chi- 
nese Government the assistance it needed 
sọ desperately. 

No one knows precisely when we finally 
lost our capacity to influence events in China. 
Some observers assert that as late as 1941 
a comprehensive American military, political, 
and economic effort might have provided an 
effective democratic alternative to commu- 
nism. By the end of the war, however, it 
had become clear that nothing less than 
massive American military intervention 
could change the course of events. 

In view of public weariness with war and 
crises and the efforts of political leaders in 
both parties to cater to this natural state 
of mind, the necessary action was not even 
debated. So it was that we failed to meet 
the second great foreign policy challenge of 
our century. Americans will live with the 
consequences of this failure for many gen- 
erations to come. s 


SUPPORTING BRITAIN—-THE THIRD CHALLENGE 


The third challenge was one which we 
belatedly but effectively recognized and met. 

In early September 1939 when the Nazi 
Panzer diyisions and Stukas struck suddenly 
across the Polish border, our first instinct 
was withdrawal into isolationism. The Neu- 
trality Act, curbing shipments to the West- 
ern European nations, expressed our national 
mood. 

Yet the old myths of self-sufficiency were 
wenkening. We were beginning belatedly to 

the interdependence of nations 
that Woodrow Wilson had pleaded with us 
to accept. And so in Britain’s darkest and 
finest hour we came to her support. 

In the following years American industry 
and military power provided the decisive 
power that crushed the totalitarian forces 
which American membership in the League 
of Nations might have kept from exploding 
into aggression in the first place. 

REBUILDING FREE EUROPE—THE FOURTH 
CHALLENGE 


The fourth challenge began to take shape 
soon after the end of hostilities in Europe. 
Western Europe's cities were in ruins from 
years of bombing and street fighting. Food, 
fuel, and building materiale were inade- 
quate. The entire European economy was 
on the verge of collapse, with mounting in- 
flation everywhere. 

In East Germany and Poland nearly 200 
Soviet Army divisions stood ready and able 
to roll, almost unopposed, to the English 
Channel. All through Western Europe, Com- 
munist Parties which had been effectively 
associated with the underground resistance 
to Nazism moved vigorously to sow con- 
fusion, to establish united fronts, and ulti- 
mately to seize power. 

At this critical moment farsighted men 
and the crisis came together, and the result 
was a brilliant, creative national effort that 
checked the Soviet military, political, and 
economic threat, rebuilt the foundations of 
a new free Europe, and almost certainly 
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prevented a third world war. The Truman 
doctrine of the defense of Greece and Tur- 
key was followed by the Marshall plan for 
the economic and political recovery of West- 
ern Europe. Then came the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization for the military defense 
of Western Europe and the Berlin airlift. 

In 1949, as the fresh challenge of the 
newly free, desperately poor, yet largely un- 
cultured nations began to emerge, we again 
broke new ground through the point 4 
proposal for a constructive partnership with 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. These were 
years of brilliant, creative, nonpartisan re- 
sponse to an unprecedented challenge. 

THE FIFTH AND GREATEST CHALLENGE 

The fifth challenge is now only gradually 
coming to be understood. It calls for sober, 
mature, pragmatic action in the pursuit of 
one simple objective: the creation of a free 
world community where choice is possible, 
where the dignity of the individual is recog- 
nized and protected, where the economic op- 
portunities for all people are constantly ex- 
panding. 

What is required of us? 

The first essential is that we understand 
the nature of the forces which are upsetting 
the old order, disrupting old societies, and 
creating fervent new hopes and expectations. 

At the heart of this revolution lies the 
universal promise of expanded human dig- 
nity, greater opportunity for the individual, 
and an increased measure of justice. Al- 
though its ways are often violent, irrational, 
and destructive, this revolutionary promise 
is based on the human values which may be 
found in almost every religion on earth. 

Although the Soviet Union did not create 
this revolutionary wave, it is seeking to di- 
vert it for its own purposes. In this effort 
the Soviet Union has some very major ad- 
vantages. 

First of all, the Kremlin clearly under- 
stands the revolutionary forces which were 
loosened by World War I and which have 
been unleased by World War II with a strong 
assist from new industrial, agricultural, and 
communications technology. 

Moreover, the image of the Soviet Union 
is not blurred by conflicts between races or a 
record of discrimination against the darker 
skinned people of the world. 

Although the Soviet Union's industrial 
and economic resources are substantially less 
than the United States, they are more than 
adequate to the task. Equally important, 
the Soviet Union has the capacity through 
its totalitarian government to focus its re- 
sources—educational, industrial, economic, 
and political—where they can best serve the 
Soviet cause. 

Yet there are many formidable obstacles 
in the way of Soviet success. For one thing, 
the announced national and ideological ob- 
jectives of the Soviet Union are sharply op- 
posed to the new nationalism which has be- 
come the driving force of the new nations 
of Asia and Africa and the awakening lands 
of Latin America. Because the Soviet Union 
is opposed to nationalism, it is also opposed 
to the United Nations, where these new na- 
tions have found a global forum in which 
to express their views. The Soviet Union is 
also deeply opposed to formal religion, which 
it considers the opiate of the people.” It 
is committed not to the expanded freedoms 
which the whole world seeks, but to the 
harnessing of the individual to the service 
of the state. . 

What about the strengths and weaknesses 
of the United States? 

Our disadvantages as we approach the fifth 
great challenge are substantial. The most 
damaging of these is the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are uncertain about the nature 
of the conflict and are skeptical of its mean- 
ing for their own future. We are plagued 
with a long record of racial discrimination. 

Paradoxically, our intensified efforts to 
solve this problem may be expected to cre- 
ate a continuing series of incidents“ which 
wiil tend to create distrust among the two- 
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thirds of the people of the world whose skins 
are darker than most of ours. 

Finally, while our economy has recently 
recovered from a recession, we are nowhere 
near producing to our full capacity, and the 
President's trade proposals, which would 
lower many tariffs, meet strong opposition. 

Although these disadvantages are sobering, 
it would be a profound mistake to underesti- 
mate our very great stre 

Our first great asset is that we were born 
a revolutionary people, under a towering 
revolutionary leadership. Great American 
liberal leaders such as Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
have risen one after another to challenge the 
American people to reexamine their society, 
to renew their commitments to liberty and 
freedom, and to adapt their constitutional 
principles to the fast-flowing developments 
of a changing world. 

Another great asset is our extraordinary 
American educational system. But the most 
important advantage of all is one of which 
we appear least aware: the fact that what we 
want for the people of the new emerging con- 
tinents is precisely what they want for them- 
selves. 

We have no desire for satellites or nations 
subservient to our will. We have no wish 
to control others or to force them into tidy, 
preconceived concepts of history. For the 
people of Tanganyika, Bolivia, Burma, Korea, 
and of other nations, young and old, wa 
want expanded economic opportunities, in- 
creased dignity and justice, more doctors to 
take care of their sick, more food to feed 
their hungry, more and better schools to 
wipe out their illiteracy, improved commu- 
nications so that we can better understand 
each other, the right to travel, to trade, to 
move freely, to speak, to think, and to wor- 
ship in their own way, within cultures of 
their own choosing. 

Our objective can be briefly stated: to help 
assure for the people of the world their free- 
dom of choice. 

In carrying out this objective. I believe, 
first, that our assistance can be truly ef- 
fective only to the degree that it reaches 
directly the people of the recipient coun- 
tries—that it gives them a sense of personal 
participation, of justice, and a better life; 
second, that our aid should be directed pri- 
marily to those nations that are willing to 
help themselves: to tax their people equi- 
tably, reform land tenure, extend rural 
credit, and strive for social justice; and 
third, that the need has been shown for 
long-term of economic develop- 
ment at more adequate levels, Only on the 
basis of such a long-term commitment can 
our friends in other lands plan for effective 
use of our ald. 

Such, then, Is the challenge and the nature 
of the decision that confronts the American 
people. What will be their response? 

If we, of America, are true to our heritage, 
there can be but one answer. I hope that 
the historians of the year 2000 will be able to 
record that America’s response to the fifth 
great decision of the present century was 
confident, bold, compassionate—and ever- 
lastingly right. 


Keep Control of Schools at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
of the very fine weeklies in my con- 
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gressional district, the Floral Park 
Bulletin and the Franklin Square Bulle- 
tin, in the Thursday, March 1 issues, 
sensibly editorialized on the massive 
propaganda effort of those professionals 
who want Federal control over our local 
schools. The editorial follows: 
FEDERAL Am 


Hugh Davies, president of the New York 
School Boards Association, has reported 
that member school boards in New York 
State have expressed strong opposition to 
Federal aid to general support of public 
schools. 

We think this is a wise decision on the 
part of the boards. 

We believe Federal interference with the 
educational system is an invasion of States 
rights. 

In giving ald to schools the Federal Gov- 
ernment would insist on running all phases 
of education, regulating curriculum and all 
programs. It would be frustrating and de- 
moralizing to educators and students alike. 
It could cause a definite downgrading of 
the educational system. 

We must not forget, we are the Govern- 
ment. Any money the Federal Government 
gives it first must get from us in the form 
of taxes. In this case it would take a great 
deal and return little. 

It would cost millions to set up and 
administer a Bureau of Education. It would 
require thousands of employees. Millions, 
perhaps billions, would be spent before 
schools received a cent and for this cent 
they would pay dearly with rules and 
regulations. 2 

No longer could parents approach the 
school board with complaints or suggestlons 
regarding the curriculum; it would have 
become law. 

At the present time there is some difficulty 
adjusting State aid to school districts. It 
Will take time, but this will be worked out 
to the best advantage. It is, we know, im- 
possible to reach a figure that will be ap- 
proved by all. Undoubtedly the State will 
find it necessary to levy new taxes to handle 
the problem of education. They will not 
be as great as Federal taxes would be, and 
the money will be returned to New York 
State school districts, something that cannot 
be sald if we are taxed federally for school 
aid, 


International Travel and Our Balance 
of Payments Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared on the editorial pages 
of two of Washington’s great news- 
papers, comments concerning problems 
that affect us all, particularly those of 
this great body who are involved in con- 
cern with the air transport industry. 

I am sure we all recall the recent 
strike threat which faced Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Air- 
lines—strike threats, by pilots, over 
which the carriers themselves had little 
or no control. Fortunately, through the 
efforts of Secretary Goldberg and mutual 
commonsense on the part of the car- 
riers and the pilots, these strikes have 
been averted—at least temporarily. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would not attempt to 
pass myself off as an expert on inter- 
national air transport, but I do know 
this: every time one of our transatlantic 
planes is grounded, American passengers 
have no recourse but to use foreign lines. 
This means that the balance of pay- 
ments, a problem that is becoming more 
complex daily, must continue to go more 
and more in our disfavor. 

Insofar as possible, we must seek to 
keep our people flying our international 
lines. Perhaps some legislation, or some 
Executive order, is necessary to assure 
that our Government people traveling 
abroad use our U.S. flag carriers when- 
ever and wherever possible. By the 
same token, it is the responsibility of 
our international airlines to guarantee 
to our people—both Government and 
civilian—that their services are better 
than their competitors from ‘abroad. 
Having recently completed an extensive 
official trip around the world, I know 
they are. 

Perhaps whoever flies what interna- 
tion airline appears inconsequential to 
some, but I do not agree. Every time 4 
U.S. Government employee—or, for that 
matter—a plain U.S. citizen—utilizes the 
services of a foreign airline he creates a 
balance of payment unfavorable to the 
United States. 

I am happy to learn that Pan Am and 
TWA are attempting to work out an ar- 
rangement with their pilots, and with 
their flight engineers, which will bring 
about harmony with labor and manage- 
ment so that Americans will travel 
aboard American carriers, If you will 
pardon local pride, I hope they will do 80 
as often as possible from Friendship In- 
ternational Airport. 

These editorial comments to which I 
earlier alluded are striking in contrast. 
One, from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 23, concerns itself with the general 
problem of balance of payments, The 
other article to which I refer was written 
for the Washington Star of March 1 by 
David Lawrence and concerns 
labor. Mr. Lawrence and I disagree on 
this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, in the spirit of fairplay 
and in the belief that commonsense 15 
so important if we are to prevail in com- 
petition from abroad, under unanimous 
consent, I include both articles in the 
Recorp for consideration by all the 
Members of this body. 

The articles follow: 

THE Bap News 


News about the state of the balance of pay- 
ments, whether good or bad, tends to be 
broken gradually, as partial data keep com- 
ing in. By now it is scarcely a surprise to 
learn from the Department of Commerce 
that the payments deficit in 1961 was $2.4 
billion, This is considerably better than the 
$3.9 billion gap in 1960. But all of the im- 
provement came in the first half of the year 
and since then things have been going down- 
hill again. The fourth quarter of 1961 was 
about as bad as anything yet experienced. 

The Department of Commerce now comes 
up with the details of that very poor show- 
ing. By no means all of the year end out- 
flow, as had been rumored, was due to win“ 
dow dressing by financial institutions in 
other countries and hence likely soon to 
reversed, There was some bona fide capi 
transactions that just happened to coincide 
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during that one quarter. Such a bunching 
Of payments is not likely to occur again. 
On the contrary, the next quarter will look 
better because these payments are out of the 
Way. But neither will the money come back 
in the near future. 

The United States made no progress dur- 
ing 1961 in raising exports, the principal 
Means of achieving payments equilibrium. 
Exports remained at about the same level as 
in 1960, if Government financed shipments 
axe excluded. Part of the payments improve- 
ment came from the payments of debt by 
.foreign countries. This sort of thing is help- 
Tul, but it is the equivalent of using up 
reserves, and brings no permanent gains. 
U.S, foreign investments, which the Treasury 
wants to curb, brought a major increase in 
returns. But the fundamental problem of 
closing the payments gap will apparently be 
With us in 1962 as it has been in prior years. 


Lanon LEADERS Meer Facrs or Lire 
(By David Lawrence) 

Strange news items are appearing these 
days—as, for instance, reports that the AFI 
CIO is voicing criticism of President Ken- 
ħedy and is predicting a “Kennedy reces- 
Sion” if he doesn’t soon put through a pro- 
Bram to pep up the Nation's economy. 

Such criticism can be misunderstood as 
Meaning a break between labor and the ad- 
Ministration which it helped so effectively 
at the polls in the last presidential election. 
The truth is that something deeper is in- 
volved. 

For the all-important fact is that labor 
Union leaders are coming face to face with 

reality and are looking for a scapegoat on 
Whom to blame thelr expected inability to 
get hereafter unlimited increases in wages 
and benefits for their members. 

Labor union leaders are adept as poli- 

. They must run for office periodi- 
Cally, and in the larger unions this is tanta- 
Mount to running for Congress or for any 
Other high office in public life. The candi- 
date has to prove constantly that he is get- 
ting the maximum for his constituents. 

The facts, however, are piling up against 
the labor union politicians. The leaders 
are confronted with a simple truth—Ameri- 
Can businesses face stiff competition from 
abroad, where wage costs are lower. In the 
Not-far-distant future the United States is 
to reduce tariffs. Goods are to come in 
from the European Common Market coun- 
tries in large quantities. How can a high 
level of employment be maintained when 
that happens? It isn't enough to rely on 
Tetraining programs. Something more fun- 
damental has to be done in labor-manage- 
Ment relations. 

So it’s probably an easy way out for labor 
leaders to begin blaming the administration 
tor not creating more public works programs 
and for failing to stimulate employment arti- 

ly in other ways. This, however, isn't 
Boing to be the permanent answer, and the 
labor union leaders and economists are 
Slowly beginning to realize it. 

A new era in labor-management relutions 

s been opened up as a result of world 
Conditions. British labor organizations in 
the last several years have had to face similar 
Crises and adapt themselves to various self- 
Testraints while austerity programs were car- 
Med out by the Government. 

It is something novel and unfamiliar, how- 
ever, to American labor leaders to conform 
to any pattern of restriction in wage in- 
Creases. They resent and dislike heartily 
the recommendations of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, which re- 
Cently offered certain guidelines on pro- 
duetivity. Its suggestion that. maybe labor 
and management and the consumer public 
Should all share in the benefits of produc- 
tivity hasn't been well received by labor, 
Which seems to feel that it should not be 
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restricted in any effort to obtain the maxi- 
mum of productivity’s benefits, even if 
shareholders get nothing, and if the public 
has to bear increased prices instead of bene- 
fiting from lower prices. 

Incidentally, the steel negotiations are be- 
ing watched carefully by the labor leaders 
in other industries. Already they don't like 
what they hear. They don't relish govern- 
mental intervention at all. They are in- 
clined to voice criticism publicly and pri- 
vately of the role played by Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Goldberg. He, however, is 
doing what the President wants him to do— 
trying to avert a steel strike. The Secretary 
cannot help it if he has to take a course 
which he never would have supported had he 
remained as general counsel of the Steel- 
workers Union. 

The labor leaders have expected Mr. Gold. 
berg to become their partisan supporter. 
But the Issues have grown bigger than any 
individual. It's a condition and not a 
theory that Secretary Goldberg faces. It is 
interesting to note, too; that in management 
circles they also don't like what the Secre- 
tary of Labor is doing. They feel that the 
whole pattern seems to be one of govern- 
mental regulation of or interference with 
collective bargaining and that both sides in 
labor disputes will be hampered if this 
continues. 

But the facts of economic life are that the 
country can't stand big strikes. The last 
steel strike, it now is recognized, did as much 
as any other single factor to bring about a 
maladjustment in the national economy 
called a “recession.” 

Another significant development empha- 
sizes that the facts of economic life are 
emerging in clear view in the railroad in- 
dustry. A presidential commission, con- 
sisting of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and the public, has just filed a lengthy 
report that calls for a drastic overhaul of 
“featherbedding” and other uneconomic 
practices which have helped to put the rail- 
road industry into a perilous position finan- 
cially. The labor representatives naturally 
have to issue a dissenting report. But 
adoption of the recommendations is never- 
theless in large part necessary if the railroads 
are to be saved. A 

Labor leadership, broadly speaking, is in 
a tight spot politically inside all unions. 
Sooner or later, the rank and file will have 
to be informed that the days of unlimited 
wage increases, threats of big strikes and 
demands for increased benefits—irrespective 
of whether they can be borne by manage- 
ment—are over. Henceforth, collective bar- 


gaining is going to require a sense of mutual - 


responsibility which it has heretofore lacked, 
and there will be little use of introducing 
scapegoats. For the real culprits are new 
competition at home due to improved ma- 
chinery, and new competition abroad in 
world trade due to the establishment of the 
Common Market in Europe. 


Spending the United States Into Bank- 
ruptey Through Foreign Aid Will Not 
Stop Communism - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, some com- 
monsense arguments against continued 
foreign aid programs are contained in 
the text of the following advertisement 
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sponsored by Warner & Swasey Co. in 

the U.S. News & World Report: 

America Gone Broke WILE Be No HELP to 
: THE WORLD 

For years we have been giving away our 
billions all over the world, too keep coun- 
tries from going Communist. It has been 
a poor investment, for more and more coun- 
tries and areas turn left in spite of our bil- 
lions, 

Some Americans say we should continue 
to give away our savings because it is the 
charitable thing to do, and we can afford 
it. Is it? Can we? We have been pouring 
out our earnings for years to people most 
of whom tax themselves at lower rates than 
we pay in order to make gifts to them, And 
many, many of these nations who not only 
accept our gifts but demand more, are no 
nearer self-support nor the self-respect it 
brings, than when we started to pay their 
bills. 

If (as seems to be true) foreign ald simply 
makes foreign nations expect it, and if it 
does not prevent the spread of communism 
or its blood-brother neutralism, aren’t we 
simply making more and more countries 
more attractive prey for Communist aggres- 
sors? Aren't we just supplying the wealth 
that will make those areas worth conquer- 
ing, without forcing them to use our aid to 
make themselves strong enough to resist our 
common enemy? 

Where is the charity—where is the good 
sense or decency—in that? 


Preserve Our Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of one of my prominent con- 
stituents, who is patriotic, discerning, 
opposed to socialism, and greatly inter- 
ested in the future of our country, I 
would like to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp his complete letter of March 
2 that I have received today in the mail. 
This constituent, who requested that his 
letter be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, is Mr. Lewis Howard, of London, 
Ky., and his letter is, as follows: 

LONDON, KY., March 2, 1962. 
Srers Our Nation Must Take To WIN THE 

Co_p Wan AND PRESERVE THE FREEDOM IN 

our REPUBLIC 

First, a few words about myself so you may 
understand that I am writing from direct 
experience. The following was not taught 
me at Harvard University—as for schooling, 
I managed to get an eighth grade diploma 
by going to school 5 months a year and 
working on a farm the remaining months, 
therefore, the most of my education has come 
from travel and business, though the school- 
ing I did have I was taught to believe in 
freedom instead of socialism and commu- 
nism like some of our schools are teaching 
today. 

I left the farm at the age of 2{, came to 
the Hazard, Ky., coalfields in 1934 and start- 
ed working in the coal mines when day 
labor was 84.60 per day. I took time out 
from mining to help fight World War II, with 
the thought in mind that we were fighting 
for free democracy. I was one of the lucky 
ones, I returned with part of my health. 
Upon my return from service, I was forced 
to quit hard labor, so I went in the mining 
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business with $3,000 and a reputation of 
an honest man. Today I have an invest- 
ment in coal mines totaling about $1 million. 
I help furnish employment for about 500 
employees. These mines are some of the few 
non-union mines left in our Nation today. 

This year I was the winner of the highest 
academy award given in our Nation by the 
American International Academy, this was 
given to me for fighting for a cause that I 
believed to be right. Also, for this same 
reason I was made a Kentucky Colonel by 
our present Governor, Bert T. Combs. The 
above was only written to help you under- 
stand the writer. 

Everyone knows we are at war with Rus- 
sia—cold or hot, it is yet a war. 1. Who 
ever heard of winning a war fighting the 
defensive side? 2. Who ever heard of win- 
ning a war with negotiations? 

For question No. 1, if we win this war we 
must seize the offensive side and fight it 
with everything we have to win. The de- 
fensive, for the past year, has been well 
demonstrated, it has cost us Cuba, the Berlin 
wall, Laos and now fighting a defensive war 
in South Vietnam; this was also demon- 
strated in the now divided country of Korea, 
which is left for the Communist to hack 
away little by little. If freedom is to sur- 
vive we must selze the offensive and push 
freedom harder than the enemy pushes com- 
munism. We must liberate the countries 
that were once free—yes, China included. 

Now the big question is, How do we do 
this? 

First, we have a house-cleaning Job to do 
at home—every known Communist in our 
country should either go to prison or be de- 
ported to Russia. 

Second, every person that we have in our 
Government that has any leanings toward 
communism or socialism or the appeasement 
Policy, should be thrown out or impeached 
from the leadership of our Republic (we 
have more than most of us want to believe). 

Third, if we sell freedom throughout the 
world, another way we must clean house is 
to get rid of everything that has a tendency 
to lead us away from freedom toward social- 
ism or communism. We must stop the twist 
shows that are being put on with our Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is being 
twisted to suit the pink and red cause and 
for the destruction of our freedom. 

Fourth, the free enterprise system is what 
made our country great. We can sell free 
democracy to other countries if we practice 
it at home. This is one of our biggest house- 
cleaning jobs—our Government must stop 
this socialism and sell the business back to 
free enterprise. We can use this money to 
Pay off our national debt. This would re- 
lieve this awful tax burden we are under. 
The free enterprise way, everyone bears his 
share of the tax burden. By setting our 
own house in order is the only way we can 
qualify ourselves to sell free democracy to 
the world. 

Our great losses previously mentioned has 
weakened the faith of our freedom loving 
people. We can throw the Communists out 
of Cuba within 36 to 48 hours. The quicker 
it is done the better off we will be. This will 
regain our lost faith and start us on the 
offensive side of this war, orice we seize 
the initiative we should never weaken. 

About the negotiations, this is the most 
foolish thing I ever heard of Russia never 
did live up to any agreement they ever made. 
If we had a stack of signed agreements a 
mile high they would not be worth one little 
match that it would take to destroy them. 
This is Just a slow way of giving our ene- 
mies what they want. Russia will only re- 
spect one thing—this Is power. We must 
act now before it is too late. We must 
make our enemies understand that we aren’t 
going to be kicked around any further, and 
start pushing freedom back to Its original 
boundaries. 
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I heard President Kennedy say in one of 
his campaign speeches, when he was down- 
grading our country, that he didn't know if 
our form of government could survive or not. 
If this is all the faith he has in our Govern- 
ment he would do our great Nation a serv- 
ice if he would resign and leave our country. 
I will say this, if we continue to follow the 
same trend that we have since Mr. Kennedy 
became President, we won't survive. 

To all freedom loving people, we must 
stop this appeasement policy now, before it is 
too late, It is already later than we want 
to believe. We should heed the words of 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” All we have seen and heard for 
the past 15 months is big noise and promises 
and no action. While the Communists 
whittle the free world down country hy 
country. 

People wake up—May God holp us if we 
continue to follow this downward road to 
destruction. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis Howanp. 


When Are We Going To Stop Selling Out 


to the Federal Bureaucrats? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Newburgh, N.Y., and the State of 
New York in handling its welfare pro- 
grams should warn all segments of our 
society that so long as we continue to 
sell out to the Federal bureaucrats by 
accepting Federal aid, we continue to 
undermine our foundations of freedom. 
Perhaps all of us, States, local communi- 
ties, and all the pressure groups should 
take warning as pointed out in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune: 

PAYING THE PIPER 

Seven months ago the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare, which administers 
the relief programs, cracked down upon the 
little city of Newburgh, which was trying 
to keep chiselers off the relief roll and re- 
duce costs. The State board denounced the 
Newburgh plan as illegal and inhuman 
and said it would jeopardize the State's re- 
imbursement from the Federal Government. 
A suit was started to block the plan, and 
soon an injunction was issued against 12 
of the 13 Newburgh rules. 

Now the State board has taken a new look 
at the Federal Government's welfare regu- 
lations, The board expressed concern over 
steadily increasing domination by Federal 
authorities and the consequent loss of State 
and local autonomy, and declared: 

“We believe that a stand must be made 
now by this State and, hopefully, every 
other State to stop and reverse the trend 
of Federal domination, of a growing com- 
plexity that is getting completely out of 
hand, and of the constant threats to with- 
hold Federal funds because of alleged non- 
conformity with Federal regulations.” 

The board urged Congress to amend the 
welfare laws to limit Federal power to make 
the States obey rules set by Federal admin- 
istrators. Under the board's plan, the power 
of Federal bureaucrats to review a State's 
welfare program would be confined to re- 
view of the State’s welfare laws, rather than 
the State’s welfare plans, as is now the case. 
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Federal administrators then could not 
stretch Federal requirements and threaten 
to withdraw Federal funds unless a State 
amended its plans. 

Joseph McD. Mitchell, city manager of 
Newburgh, hailed the State board's state- 
ment as a major and dramatic shift, of 
policy and said it repudiated Federal 
schemes to steal more power from States 
and localities. He took credit for stimu- 
lating the board's action. 

Maybe New York has started something 
which will cause Congress to put reins on 
the Federal welfarists, but we fear it may 
be too late to turn back. Once a~ State 
starts accepting Federal handouts for wel- 
fare or any other purpose, it must spend the 
money according to Federal rules. The 
changes proposed by the New York board 
would not make much difference. If NeW 
York or any other State really wants to run 
its own welfare program, it will have to give 
up Federal aid. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 138, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by thé 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 724, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


The Case of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL, Mr. Speak- 
er, since so much interest has been 
focused on our country's relations with 
Yugoslavia, I am sure my colleagues will 
en ae following editorial of particular 
benefit. 


THE Case OF YUGOSLAVIA 


When good American citizens gather to- 
gether and wax indignant over some partic- 
ular aspect of foreign policy, it is a clear 
sign that neither editors nor the Department 
of State have done their duty in explaining 
the reason for that policy. 

The case of Yugoslavia has attracted at- 
tention recently, because of the matter of 
the training of Yugoslav military pilots in 
Texas, and the sale or gift of older Jet planes 
to Yugoslavia. The plea is made that Yugo- 
Slavia is a Communist country. Therefore 
the United States should have nothing to do 
with her, in the way of helping her grow 
stronger with American military and eco- 
nomic aid. 

This kind of open-and-shut reasoning can 
be understood, because it assumes that if 
communism is bad in Russia, it is bad every- 
where else. Therefore, Americans should 
have nothing to do with it anywhere, 

This kind of reasoning overlooks the fact 
that there can be Communist countries that 
are friendly and helpful to our main policy 
opposing the kind of Communist expansion 
that calls for world conquest, like that of 
the Soviet Union and China. It overlooks 
in particular the record of Yugoslavia as 
being the first Communist country to stand 
up and defy Moscow, and thereby contribute 
mightily to the opposition to expansion of 
Soviet Communist imperialism. 

That first was done in 1948, when Tito 
risked his neck by bringing an end to the 
looting of his country by the Russians. He 
was denounced and vilified by Stalin, by 
Molotov and now by Khrushchev. In such 
circumstances Americans would have been 
foolish, and would have harmed American 
interests, if they had not helped Tito. 

The difference between Belgrade and Mos- 
cow is considerable. Tito made peace with 
Italy over disputed places in and around 
Dalmatia in the Adriatic. He made peace 
with Greece at a time when Greece was 
fighting for its life against Moscow-sup- 
Ported Communists. Wisely, America con- 
tributed enough in the way of military sup- 
Plies to keep Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania from attacking Yugoslavia, at Mos- 
Cow's urging. à 

Wulle America has given, during these 
intervening years, something more than $2 
billion to Yugoslavia, much of it has been 
in the form of surplus farm products. This 
has been a cheap price to pay, especially 
Considering the gargantuan size of some 
farm surpluses, to keep the Red armies of 
Moscow from advancing to the shores of the 
Adriatic. What is more, Americans have 
Won the friendship of the Yugoslay people, 
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which is something any traveler to that 
country will see quickly. 

This fits in with a wise policy of being 
friendly with the Soviet satellites of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: America has 
given some of its surplus food to Poland. 
What chance would there ever be of weak- 
ening the hold of Moscow on those coun- 
tries, if the United States treats them in an 
unfriendly way? If the United States does 
not help Yugoslavia maintain its independ- 
ence, as America has done, Yugoslavia would 
have been compelled to capitulate to Mos- 
cow. This would have advanced Moscow's 
boast of world conquest. 

The important fact to keep in mind is that 
the paramount American objective is to neu- 
tralize and to contain the expansion of So- 
viet Communist imperialism. It is a task 
that will last for decades, if not for genera- 
tions. Whatever America can do to weaken 
this powerful expansionist movement 
should be done when the opportunity offers. 
The deviation of Yugoslavia created a crack 
in the military and political armor of Mos- 
cow. That crack has been widened and 
made reasonably permanent by U.S. help. 

Would it be wise, therefore, at this late 
date to undo what America has done, with 
reasonable success, by changing the United 
States policy of friendship, with Yugoslavia, 
and sealing that crack to make Moscow 
stronger by driving Yugoslavia back into 
Moscow's orbit? 


Television Transcript of February 28, 
1962, “Today” Program on Conser- 
vation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following tele- 
vision transcript of “Today,” which ap- 
peared on February 28, 1962: 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Well, tomorrow is the 
day that President Kennedy is scheduled to 
send to Congress his message on conserva- 
tion. Now almost everybody in this country 
is willing to go on record in favor of con- 
servation, but there is a division of opinion 
as to just what should be done about it. 
Beginning with Theodore Roosevelt the con- 
servationists have put up athin but vocifer- 
ous line of champions who have given battle 
to preserve our natural resources. They have 
deplored the destruction of land, timber, 
minerals, water resources, and wildlife. 
They have not been shy in accusing busi- 
ness interests of exploiting the land without 
giving a thought to the future. 

Private enterprise has countered these 
arguments by claiming that the conserva- 
tionists are stirring the ashes of old crimes. 
They say that modern miners, ranchers, 
lumbermen, and other businessmen recog- 
nize conservation as something which is in 
their own interest. They say they can best 


practice conservation with a minimum of 
Government direction. Some claim that 
conservation is the smokescreen which con- 
ceals another Federal grab for power. But 
above this rather ancient quarrel there 
looms a relatively new danger—that is, the 
threat that our wilderness will be smothered 
by those who love it most. An expanding 
population with increased leisure time is 
belng attracted more and more to outdoor 


_recreation, and thus we now face the prob- 


lem of how to re-create ourselves without 
laying waste to the countryside. 

Well, beginning with this half hour on 
Today.“ we are going to present a series of 
Studies on the subject of conservation. We 
hope to present all sides of the question, 
and that’s kind of a big order. It embraces 
a lot of territory, but we will do our best 
to be objective about this Issue because we 
realize it is sensitive to a number of people. 
Today we will begin with an examination 
of the various conservation measures which 
are before Congress, or which are in the 
offing. 

Our guest will be Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, the Democratic Senator from New 
Mexico, and we'll be talking with him in 
just a few moments. 

Washington will be next, where Martin 
Agronsky is sitting with Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON. 

Senator ANDERSON is a prime mover in 
conservation legislation, a cosponsor of the 
wilderness bill which is now before the 
House. He is chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. He 
is also a member of the commission which 
prepared a report for the President and the 
Congress—the report on outdoor recreation 
for America. With such credentials, Senator 
ANDERSON, we feel you are well equipped 
to be our first guest, and we're very happy 
to have you and Martin Agronsky, that noted 
walker who is standing there with you. 
Good morning, gentlemen. Martin, would 
you like to begin? 

Mr. AGcronsKy. One more credential, by 
the way, for Senator AnpErson—former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in Mr. Truman's 
Cabinet? 

Mr, CHANCELLOR. That's right. 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, can you tell us 
what the President is going to recommend 
in his message on conservation? I know you 
have been talking to him about this. 

Senator Anprerson. I think he’ll do his 
own announcing, but I would be greatly 
surprised if he doesn’t deal with the ques- 
tion of water pollution, and air pollution; 
if he doesn't deal with some of the recom- 
mendations in the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission’s report. I 
would be surprised if he doesn't suggest some 
things about maybe a Federal Conservation 
Corps, similar to the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Oh, really? 

Senator ANDERSON. I would also be sur- 
prised if he doesn't deal with seashore sav- 
Ing a Üttle bit, because I know that’s dear 
to his heart. He's lived along the coast 
enough so that he’s very interested. And 
what we do to preserve the amount of sea- 
shore that now is available and still can be 
obtained for the public—in fact I think the 
President's message on conservation is going 
to take place along with Theodore Roose- 
velt's great message a long time ago. He is, 
in my opinion, going to be a great leader in 
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that field, and I believe his message will be a 
very, very strong one. 

Mr, AcRONSKY. Well leaders need followers. 
What is Congress going to do about his rec- 
ommendation? 

Senator ANDERSON. Im going to be one of 
the followers, and speak to others. But we 
have already done more I think than many 
Congresses have done. We have helped 
establish the Cape Cod seashore area, we're 
working on other areas like Point Reyes in 
California, we had a hearing yesterday on 
Padre Island, and reported that bill out, 
or will today—and so it goes. We're trying 
our very best to make sure that things like 
the wilderness bill pass. The President 
gave us tremendous help on the wilderness 
bill, and I believe he delighted the hearts 
of all those who are tremendously interested 
in this great subject of trying to make sure 
that we don’t lose all the things that tell 
use what this continent was like when the 
white man first settled it. 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, I do want to hear 
from you something that interested me—this 
Conservation Corps—what is that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well it’s Senator Hum- 
PHREY’S idea. He has suggested that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps did fine work, 
back in the depression, and as a man who 
was one of Harry Hopkins’ relief adminis- 
trators, I agree with him. I think—the boys 
went into the areas and created parks, and 
trailways, and roads, there's a great deal of 
unemployment among the young now. I 
don't know what the President's going to say, 
but I would be surprised if he doesnt’ give 
Senator Humpuarcy's bill a little pat on the 
back, because this offers some possibilities 
for doing the work that we want done at 
very low cost, because it will be really work 
for young men who do not find other op- 
portunities for employment. 

Mr. Acronsxky. John? 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Well, the wilderness bill 
has passed the Senate. Is that correct, sir? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, it has, and gone 
to the House. r 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. And from your vantage 
point, there on the Hill, I know Senators 
don't often like to comment officially on 
what's going to happen in the House, but 
what do you think? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well we have a great 
ally in the House in Jon Sartor, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania—I say that to show that 
this is bipartisan. I talked to Jomw a short 
time ago, and he said that he hoped it would 
pass the House—he believed it would. The 
chairman of the committee, the House In- 
terior Committee, Congressman AsrrNALL is 
also a very fine man and a very loyal sup- 
porter of the wilderness idea. Gracrz Prost 
is another, and I think with these fine lead- 
ers we can expect favorable action in the 
House. It’s a little harder there, because you 
have the Rules Committee to worry with and 
other things of that nature, but I think that 
prospects are extremely good for its passage. 

Mr, CHANCELLOR. Well, Senator, one of the 
groups that is opposing the wilderness bill 
is the National Lumber Manufacturing As- 
sociation. We've had word from them that 
65 million acres of Federal land will be de- 
nied future development and general recrea- 
tional use, if the wilderness bill goes through. 
What do you say about that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well I only wish they'd 
take a look at the wilderness areas and 
decide how much timber is on them, At 
the present time we're not cutting all the 
timber we could cut. And the use of lumber 
is going down a little bit—aluminum siding 
comes in—various other things are developed. 
But beyond that the timberlands that we 
have could be better utilized, and there's 
not too much commorcial timber in these 
wilderness areas, There may be some in 
the primitive areas—thcre's a difference be- 
tween them. In the carly thirties, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture sct up primitive areas, 
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which were neither fish nor fowl, they didn’t 
declare them to be wilderness, but they took 
them out of the ordinary forest, and these 
areas are going to be reappraised under the 
wilderness bill—many of them I think will 
be put back into ordinary forests, and I 
think the lumbermen should be interested 
in that. But beyond that I have ridden 
horseback over some of these wilderness 
areas, and I think that the opportunities 
for keeping them as they are are far more 
favorable to the general cause of conserva- 
tion than opening them up for exploitation. 
The Gila wilderness in my State, the very 
first one, and the largest one, is a sample 
of a fine tract of land that’s useful for people 
to study how things were originally. But 
nobody in his right mind would cut very 
much timber from it. 

I just hope the lumber people are wrong, 
and I believe they are. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, Well if I could pursue 
this, sir, why do you think they’ve taken this 
attitude about the bill? 

Senator ANpERSON. For the same reason 
that the oll people are worried about it. 
They hate to see anything put out of the 
possibility they could reach out and take it 
if they want it. The oll people are worried 
about the area, and I sald to a very promi- 
nent oi] man, suppose you come in and offer 
us a dollar an acre, as you do for any rough 
land, and we'll give you the whole wilder- 
ness area and let you explore it—it will be 
so many million dollars a years, He sald, I 
wouldn't want it—but he wants it left open 
so he could take it, and I just think that 
he worries too much about it. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Sir, are there any cities 
under the wilderness bill that would have 
unemployment problems if you were to take 
over and make wildernesses out of areas that 
are now being commercially utilized near 
those towns? 

Senator ANDERSON. We're not proposing 
that these areas that are involved in the 
wilderness bill are areas that already are 
either in wilderness or in primitive status 
as far as the Forest Service is concerned, or 
they're parts of national parks under Fed- 
eral domain. Nobody in the city would be 
worrled about the passage of this bill. But 
on the contrary people in the cities would 
have a chance to get out into the open 
country and show their children something 
about what this country was like originally. 
I think that’s of great value to the country. 

Mr. Acronsxy. Senator, I had yesterday 
from your colleague, Paur Dovatas, both a 
telephone call and a very full envelope on 
the Indiana Sand Dunes bill. We're going 
to move from the forest to the seashore for 
& moment. What about our seashores— 
what's happening there—is it covered to any 
extent in the bill? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, yes, there is a 
special bill on the acquisition of seashores, 
which has passed the Senate and gone to the 
House, and I was very happy to sponsor It. 
We suggest that the Government should put 
up about $25 million a year to match the 
money that the States might put up, and 
counties might put up, municipalities, in 
order to acquire seashore areas. Had we 
done this 20 years ago, we could have ac- 
quired all we wanted for a few million dol- 
lars. Now the price is going up very, very 
rapidly, and that's what Paul Dotenas is 
wotried about, about the dunes—he wants 
to save them now, while it's financially pos- 
sible. I agree with him, it ought to be done, 
We ought not to chop away the industrial 
chances of Indiana, but we ought to take 
these remaining stretches of land and try to 
preserve them. If we do it now, the people 
of Chicago, for example, and the people of 
northern Indiana will have a perfectly won- 
derful recreational area. Most of the na- 
tional parks are where the people aren't. 
They're out in my State, they're In Colorado, 
they're around various other areas, and the 
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population is limited in those areas. We 
need to be able to attract people from all 
over the country. 

Now the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission found that people going 
out for recreation don’t want to go too far 
from home. They enjoy walking, they enjoy 
bicycle riding, they enjoy canoeing, but they 
don't want to go too far, and if the people 
in Chicago could have this great weekend 
opportunity in the Indiana Dunes, I think 
they would enjoy it, and I think that as the 
population builds up in the cities, because 
you're building up in the cities very rapidly, 
we need to have places where future genera- 
tions can go. You don't want to get to the 
point where you have to have priority in 
order to get to the Yellowstone National 
Park, and you're almost there now. If you 
want to go to Yellowstone Park in your auto- 
mobile, you'd better be real sure you're not 
going on a day when somebody else has 
planned to go there. That's too bad. We 
ought to develop these areas, and I believe 
the Park Service will. But we ought also 
to have areas close to the great cities, 

Mr. AcronsxY. Standing room only in the 
wildornoss. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well it isn't that bad. 
but it's pretty rough to try to find a spot 
when you go to Yellowstone now because 
there are so many cars, and so few tralis. 
I'd advocate opening up more areas of Yel- 
lowstone—I believe that will be done. But 
along with it, you need to provide for the 
average person close to home a spot for 
recreation, That's what we're trying to do 
with Indiana, that's what we tried to do 
with Cape Cod—we had all the problems 
you could imagine in Cape Cod, and a very 
prominent Massachusetts young Senator tried 
to get a bill through, and he didn’t succeed. 
But when he got to living on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, we all pitched in and tried to save 
the area that he and Senator Saltonstall 
had worked to save. And it's a fine thing 
for those people, and will be. ‘There are 
other arcas, like the Point Reyes area in Call- 
fornia, that's going to be a very remarkably 
fine establishment, and those people with all 
the recreational opportunities that Califor- 
nia has, can still stand just a little bit of 
seashore for the commonfolk. The rich have 
no trouble finding a place to go. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Senator, you have spon- 
sored a bill in Congress involving water re- 
sources. Does that tie in with the overall 
wilderness bill in any way? 

Senator ANDERSON. No. That's more to 
take care of the general situation that arises 
when we try to tell you what's going to hap- 
pen to water. We're going to be awfully 
short of water, in cities and elsewhere in a 
short time—even in great areas like Los 
Angeles they have problems of water supply. 
and more and more our cities are going to be 
deficit areas as far as water is concerned. 
We have to find something we can do, and 
the water resources bill says let’s pool all 
the engincering knowledge we have and try 
to find out what we can do to save the 
cities from facing a great water shortage in 
years to come. I think it's a fine bill, 

Mr, CHANCELLOR, Martin, one of the things 
I'm sure we'd both like to talk about is this 
whole business of a Federal takeover that 
has been charged against this kind of legis- 
lation. Would you care to frame a short 
question on that? 

Mr. Acronsky. Well, I think it's framed, 
really—do you feel, as many of the critics 
of the conservation bill contend, that it 1s 
really a way of the Federal Government 
moving in and taking over what really pri- 
vate industry should develop? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. Not at all. 
The average State can't afford to do it for 
itself. For instance, why should New Mex- 
ico provide a park—we've got all the parks 
we want for ourselves. It becomes a na- 
tional problem, and therefore the Nation 
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has to take charge of trying to find these 
places, without regard to State lines. 

Mr. AcronsxyY. John. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. I just want to say thank 
you, Senator, for spending this time with us 
this morning, and all good luck to you in 
your work, and every time we go for a walk 
in the wilderness we'll begin thinking of 
you—not that we hadn't thought of you be- 
fore. And Martin, thanks to you. I went 
walking with Agronsky last weekend in 
Washington in Rock Creek Park, which is a 
great example of a park, in a great Ameri- 
can city. I think that just about brings us 
to the conclusion of this hour. 


City Protests One-Sided Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
people in my district have written to me 
in protest against the Federal Govern- 
ment's intervention in the pollution af- 
fairs of my State of Washington and the 
highhanded manner in which State and 
Federal representatives decided against 
the pulp and paper industry at a pollu- 
tion conference in Olympia, Wash. 

It is the opinion of many that the 
State pollution control commission 
made exorbitant demands on the indus- 
try without first establishing water qual- 
ity standards and then determining 
whether or not these standards are be- 
ing violated. 

Mr. Speaker, the city council of Port 
Angeles, Wash., on February 15, 1962, 
Passed a resolution which I believe states 
the facts of the case in understandable 
and precise terms. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include this resolu- 
tion in the Recorp: 

RESOLPTION 4-62 
A resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Port Angeles protesting the acts of the 

State of Washington and the U.S. Govern- 

ment in connection with the Joint State- 

Federal Conference on Water Pollution 

held in Olympia, Wash., January 16-17, 

1962 

Whereas the Washington State Pollution 
Control] Commission has on file appeals by 
Seven pulp and paper mills which appeals 
are from requirements established by the 
Washington State Pollution Control Com- 
mission in temporary permits granted to the 
milis and are based on the contention that 
the State has not in accordance with law set 
reasonable standards for waste disposal but 
has on the other hand set arbitrary stand- 
ards not based on facts and studies; and 

Whereas the State did call for the assist- 
ince of the Federal Government in bringing 
about pollution control before it, the State, 
had heard the appeals and determined that 
Pollution actually existed in violation of le- 
Sally set reasonable standards; and 

Whereas the act of calling in the Federal 
Government was premature in that the Fed- 
eral Government bas no place in the matter 
Until the State cannot enforce its standards 
which have not yet been legally set; and 

Whereas the conference chairman, Mr. 
Murray Stein, chief of enforcement for the 
U.S. Public Health Service, and Mr. James 
M. Quigiey, Assistant Secretary. Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare, adopted the State's view 
that pollution exists which is subject to 
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abatement under Federal law, and that this 
pollution comes notably from the pulp and 
paper industry before the industry and ap- 
pellants had had an opportunity to present 
their side of the case; and 
Whereas the city of Port Angeles is vitally 
interested in the multiple-use concept of 
public waters, and two of its largest in- 
dustries are Rayonier, Inc., and Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp.: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Port Angeles, That it go on record as pro- 
testing the actions of the State and Federal 
Governments in handling the problem of 
pollution control in a one-sided manner 
before any extensive hearings have been held 
and studies made wherein the appealing 
milis have had an opportunity to present 
their case; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
circulated to our Representatives and Sena- 
tors in Washington, D.C., as well as other 
interested persons, including the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Passed by the city council this 15th day 
of February 1962. 
JAMES E. MAXFIELD, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
B. B. MCNEECE, 
City Clerk. 
Approved as to form: 
TYLER C. MOFFETT, 
City Attorney. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous- consent, I include the edito- 
rial entitled “Questions on the A-Test 
Issue,” by David Lawrence, appearing in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., on 
Tuesday, March 6, in its entirety at this 
point in the Recorp. This editorial em- 
phasizes, as I did in my speech on Febru- 
ary 21, that the President's decision 
might very well have been too late. 
Moreover, there is no assurance of any 
safeguards for the future. In other 
words, President Kennedy failed to an- 
swer many of the basic questions—where 
do we stand now as compared with the 
Soviet Union and why hasn't our Gav- 
ernment “debunked” the fallout prop- 
aganda? 

The article follows: 

QUESTIONS ON THE A-Test ISSUE 
(By David Lawrence) 

After hearing President, Kennedy's elo- 
quent and forceful address the other night 
about resuming nuclear tests, it seems as if 
somcone might readily write a play entitled 
“How To Confuse the Public Without Really 
Trying.” 

There is no issue emanating from Govern- 
ment nowadays which is beset with so much 
contusion, contradiction, and mystery as sur- 
rounds the argument over nuclear testing. 

The New York Times said editorially this 
week that Mr. Kennedy's “stature as a force- 
ful national leader will be determined less 
by the literary quality of his pronouncements 
than by his success in rallying the country 
behind his goals.” 

When the President finished his television 
address on nuclear testing, almost everyone 
agreed with the plausibility of the argument. 
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But there was so much left unsaid and un- 
explained that one wonders how long it will 
be before the public will demand a greater 
sense of responsibility to the Nation than 
the administration has shown thus far on 
the issue of nuclear testing. 

For one thing, the President didn't explain 
why, when the Soviets resumed testing on 
September 1 last, he didn’t immediately au- 
thorize resumption of tests by the United 
States—both in the atmosphere and under- 
ground—without waiting 6 months, Why, 
for instance, was it necessary to spend 6 
months examining the question or preparing 
for such tests? Is it conceivable that in a 
nuclear age the U.S. Government wasn't pre- 
pared for a prompt resumption of tests when 
it found out that the Soviets were cheating? 
How much evidence can there be that a simi- 
lar delay in “studying” the issue may not 
eventuate if a nuclear attack actually oc- 
curs? 

How can the American people accept Mr. 
Kennedy’s proposals to trust the Soviets 
again of they sign an agreement on testing 
before the end of April? This is the date 
the President held out as bait to obtain an- 
other moratorium on testing. 

The sequence of paragraphs is worth ex- 

amining. First, the President openly ac- 
cused the Soviets of violating their pledges 
when he said: 
“On September 1 of last year, while the 
United States and the United Kingdom were 
negotiating in good faith at Geneva, the So- 
viet Union callously broke its moratorium 
with a 2-month series of more than 40 nu- 
clear tests. Preparations for these tests had 
been secretly underway for many months." 

Then, in the latter part of the address, Mr. 
Kennedy nevertheless told the American 
people he was willing to take another chance 
on a written pledge by the Soviets, as he 
declared: 

“If the Soviet Union should now be will- 
ing to accept such a treaty, sign it before 
the latter part of April, and apply it imme- 
diately—if all testing can thus be actually 
halted—then the nuclear arms race would be 
stowed down at last, the security of the 
United States and its ability to meet its com- 
mitments would be safeguarded, and there 
would be no need for our tests to begin.” 

Earlier in the same speech, Mr. Kennedy 
had stressed the importance of testing and 
of learning as much as, if not more than, 
the Soviets have learned by their recent 
tests. He said frankly that a further Soviet 
series of tests in the absence of Western 
tests “could well provide the Soviet Union 
with a nuclear attack and defense capabil- 
ity so powerful as to encourage aggressive 
designs.“ Mr. Kennedy then added: 

“Were we to stand still while the Soviets 
surpassed us—or even a to surpass 
us—the free world’s ability to deter, to sur- 
vive, and to respond to an all-out attack 
would be serlously weakened.” 

But, in spite of this, the President now 
wants to accept the written word of the 
Soviets and run the risk of further delays 
in America’s testing. 


Even more surprising perhaps was the 
President's carefully worded statement that 
“the exposure due to radioactivity from 
these (American) tests will be less than 
one-fiftieth of the difference which can be 
experienced, due to variations in natural 
radioactivity, simply by living in different 
locations in this oountry.“ 

Yet millions of well-meaning, sincere, and 
patriotic persons In this and other Western 
countries have been persuaded in the last 
5 years by Soviet and pacifist propaganda 
and by misguided pronouncements of vari- 
ous scientists thet atmosphere testing is a 
terrible danger to mankind. Why hasn't 
our Government—unmder this and the pre- 
ceding administration—debunked the idea 
before? Mr. Kennedy's address didn’t clear 
up this phase of the confusion, either. 
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Thailand Fears Desertion by Anti- 
Communist Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
support for the Setretary of State’s an- 
nouncement of this week regarding U.S. 
policy in Thailand, I want to call atten- 
tion to an excellent article by Robert 
B. Hewett which appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune of March 5: 
THAILAND FEARS DESERTION BY ANTI-COMMU- 

NIST NATIONS 
(By Robert B. Hewett) 

Hono Kona— Thailand, whose worried for- 
eign minister will meet today with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Washington, D.C., is the 
only openly declared military ally of the 
United States on the southeast Asia main- 
land. Thailand's anti-Communist 
leaders now are fearful that the pro-West- 
ern alliance is more of a danger than a 
protection for their country. 

Mr, Kennedy's main task at the meeting 
with Thailand's foreign minister, Thanat 
Khoman, will be to make another try at 
quieting such fears. . 

The President can succeed only by solidly 
committing the United States even more 
deeply than it is already to the defense of 
southeast Asia against Communist subver- 
sion and aggression. 

One such “guarantee” that is being seri- 
ously considered by the Pentagon and the 
State Department, according to informed 
sources in this area, is the transfer of at 
least token U.S. forces to Thailand from 
Army and Marine units now based on 
Okinawa. 

The Thai government headed by Prime 
Minister Sarit Thanarat, tough but realistic 
army field marshal, is haunted by the possi- 
bility that the United States will “aban- 
don” southeast Asia, rather than fight, if 
Communist pressure gets too great. ` 

Such apprehensions have hardened into 
genuine fears in the last year as a result 
of what Thai leaders consider a weak and 
yacillating U.S. attitude toward Communist 
aggression in neighboring Laos. Sarit says 
flatly that implementation of the plan for a 
“neutral” Laos, being pressed by the United 
States and Britain, in conjunction with Rus- 
sia, means that in a short time Thailand will 
be facing infiltration from a Communist- 
dominated country along 625 miles of its ex- 
posed northeast border. 

At the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) conference of foreign minis- 
ters in Bangkok a year ago Thailand's pro- 
posal that SEATO troops be sent to help 
the American supported government of 
Prince Boun Oum fight Communist Pathet 
Lao rebels was rejected largely because of 
British and French refusal to become in- 
volved militarily under almost any 
circumstances. 

The United States after early strong words 
by Mr. Kennedy hinting at possible U.S. 
military action against Laotlan Communist 
guerrilas, also went along with the British- 
French plan to Negotiate for a “neutral” 
Laos. 

If the United States and other SEATO al- 
lies decide under Communist pressure that 
Laos is indefensible, Thal leaders reason, 
perhaps some day they will decide under 
further Communist threats that Thailand ts 
also indefensible. 
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There is talk in some Thai circles that it 
might be safer to edge away from the pro- 
Western alliance now and plump for Burma- 
style nonalinement“ rather than risk be- 


ing left all alone as the only southeast 


Asian nation except Red-harrassed South 
Vietnam taking a belligcrent stand against 
Communist expansion and Red China. 

It is hard to judge just how much such 
Thal “neutralist” talk is genuine and how 
much is really designed to pressure the 
United States and other SEATO allies into 
taking stronger action in Laos. But un- 
questionably disillusionment with SEATO 
is strong and growing stronger. 

There are many complicated reasons why 
the United States—the only real Pacific mili- 
tary power in SEATO—has hesitated to get 
embroiled militarily in Laos. The predomi- 
nant one is that the Laotian government it- 
self, unlike South Vietnam, has not shown 
much determination in fighting Communist 
rebels despite large amounts of American 
military and economic aid. 

Thai leaders, primarily interested in see- 
ing that their next-door neighbor is not a 
Communist-run Laos, so far have not been 
much impressed with the valid U.S. military 
reasons for trying to keep Laos from be- 
coming a big-power battleground. 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON and At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy have been 
among U.S. leaders who have visited Thailand 
within the last year to explain U.S. views. 
They have promised Thai leaders that seek- 
ing a neutral regime for Laos does not mean 
the United States is weakening in its SEATO 
defense commitments to Thailand, 

But the main reason for Khoman's visit 
to Washington is to get more reassurances 
and concrete support directly from Mr, Ken- 
nedy. 

“The Thais will fight against Communist 
expansion—if they feel they have any hope 
of winning,” one Western diplomat com- 
mented to this reporter recently in Bang- 
kok. 


“They know, however, there is no hope of 
winning if the United States won't commit 
troops if necessary.” 

This almost psychopathic fear of the Thais 
that they might eventually be abandoned 
is one reason why it would be worthwhile to 
station some U.S. military units in Thailand, 
The presence of even a small number of U.S. 
forces would be regarded as a further US. 
commitment to Thailand's defense. 

Actually this sort of morale stiffening has 
been started on a small scale with little pub- 
licity. A few US. Alir Force jet fighter 
Pplanes—less than a squadron—have been 
based at Bangkok for several months. 

US. Air Force pilots and ground crews 
from Okinawa and the Philippines have 
been rotated for “training duty” to rein- 
force a regular U.S, military advisory train- 
ing team in Thailand. 

Last weck an advance party of a U.S, Army 
construction engineers battalion based on 
Okinawa arrived in Thailand. The rest of 
the 1,500-man battalion will follow later 
this month. 

Army Engineers will be in Thailand for 18 
months to help with Sarit’s crash program 
to build 10 strategic roads into the isolated 
northeast sectlon which fronts on the Laos 
border, an area where Communist agitators 
are already-active among Thal. 

Khoman, after talking with Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk in Washington Friday, told 
reporters that Thailand was urging the 
United States to endorse measures to re- 
vitalize SEATO. 

Thailand wants the 8-nation ailiance to 
be able to act quickly in response to Com- 
munist-provoked crises even if “one or two“ 
SEATO members disagree, Khoman said. 

Khoman obviously was referring to Brit- 
ain and France. France particulariy has 
been opposed to getting involved militarily 
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in southeast Asia ever since being foreed to 
give up its Indochinese territories in 1954. 
Britain also displays much more concern 
with European and Mideast oll problems 
than with its fading Asian commitments. 

Other members of SEATO are the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand. South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia are not members of the 
alliance but were declared by SEATO mem- 
bers to be “under the protection” of the 
Organization. 

Sarit's government believes (rightly) that 
the United States is the only real Pacific 
military power in SEATO, and wants closer 
direct ties with the United States, rather 
than dependency on trying to get collective 
action from the 7 other nations. 

Last month Sarit canceled a SEATO air 
exercise scheduled over Thailand and was 
quoted by a Bangkok newspaper as saying 
that such a SEATO maneuver was use- 
less.“ It was Sarit's way of demonstrating 
his disillusionment with SEATO as an ef- 
fective alliance. 


Awards for Awareness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in most cases, editorial writers 
work in comparative anonymity, their 
work but not their names before the 
public. At a recent meeting of the All- 
American Conference To Combat Com- 
munism, a nonpartisan organization now 
in its 13th year, John Costello of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial staff 
was honored for his outstanding con- 
tribution to public awareness of the 
Communist menace to the freedoms of 
our Nation. I want to add my com- 
mendation to that of the conference— 
which is made up of various national 
civic, religious, women’s and youth 
groups—and thank John Costello for the 
work he has done. 

Two of Costello’s editorials for which 
he was honored follow. They appeared, 
respectively, in the September 20, 1961, 
and March 11, 1961, issues of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 

WHY Am Pro-Rep NEUTRALS? 

In our haste to help the needy nations of 
the world, the United States has given more 
than $8,240 million to 23 states that pride 
themselves on their neutrality. This means, 
they claim, that they reserve the right to 
say a plague on both your houses to Wash- 
ington—or Moscow. 

“You can’t buy us with foreign aid," they 
boast. 

Earlier this month, all 23 plus 2 others 
met at Belgrade. Marshal Tito, their Yugo- 
slav host, set the tone of the meeting whe? 
he blasted the United States and lauded the 
USSR. 

Before the meeting of “neutral” states 
broke up, they issued a statement con- 
demning Western “colonialism” and im- 
perlalism"—but not Communist imperialism 
and aggression. 

The United States does not want or ex- 
pect the countries we aid to lick our boots. 
But it certainly should insist that they do 
not bite the hand that feeds them. 
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Instead, what we have done is throw open 
the gates of the Treasury and shouted to one 
and all: “Come and get it.” 

It's time this policy be stopped. 

Not long ago, the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress added up 
the aid we have given 23 of these 25 self- 
Styled fence-sitters in the cold war. The 
totals are: 
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In addition, these 23 nations received $1,- 
201 million of U.N. aid, of which Washing- 
ton contributed about 8480, 400,000. 


Contributed to support the U.N. force in the 
Congo. 

There our money is being spent to force a 
Coalition government, heavily infiltrated by 

unists, on the old Belgian colony. 

At last Congress has become fed up at 
this policy of spending money like drunken 
Sailors on fair-weather friends who pocket 
Sur ald, then thumb their noses at us. 

Last week, the Senate gave its approval 
to another $4,196,600,000 foreign aid bill, but 
not before it attached a rider by a unani- 
mous vote. 

This amendment was proposed by Senator 

B. Keattnc, a liberal New York 
Republican, It reads: 

“It is the sense of Congress that in the 

administration of these funds great atten- 

and consideration should be given to 

ose countries which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis,” 

“I think it is about time,” the author 
Said, “that the Congress is placed on record 
as specifically preferring the extension of 
US. aid to those countries which have a 
Senuine appreciation of freedom and a gen- 

concern for the welfare of mankind.” 

When the so-called neutral states failed 
S issue & ringing condemnation of the 

SSR. tor provoking the Berlin crisis and 

g A-bomb tests, th ti tħetr 
hands for good. a 

They are “neutral” against us—but not 

against Moscow. 


Senator Dopp Saves THE Dar 


Senator Tuomas J. Dopp and the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommitte, have just 
blocked the sale of 45 unique, U.S.-made ma- 

tools to the Soviet Union. 

This news will break the hearts of Soviet 

Uemakers. 

If this sale had gone through, Moccow 

Could have vastly improved overnight the 

acy of Soviet guided missiles. These 

Biles are aimed at us. Thus, our machines 

Y; d have made It far easier for the Soviet 

nion to hit the bull’s-eye, with its nuclear- 
armed ICBM's, and wipe us out. 
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Here was an almost classic example of what 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev has always 
claimed “capitalists” will gladly do: Sell 
their own hangman a rope. 

The Soviet Union had offered a high 
price—$1,450,000—for 45 high-precision ball- 
bearing machines made by a Vermont firm. 
The machines mass-produce tiny ball bear- 
ings of top quality. 

There are only 72 of these machines in the 
United States. Our Defense Department 
buys 85 percent of their output. The Pen- 
tagon uses them in many ways where tiny, 
accurate instruments are a must: for navi- 
gation, fire control, in computers and in 
guidance systems “for aircraft * * * ships, 
missiles and other space vehicles.” 

The maker of this marvelous machine 
asked the Commerce Department whether 
it would be OK to sell 45 copies to Moscow. 
The Pentagon vigorously objected. 

But down in the lower echelons of the 
Commerce Department, a minor official dif- 
fered with the defense chiefs. Thus, the 
Department wound up taking the position: 

1. Russia could buy virtually the same 
kind of machines in Italy, Sweden, West Ger- 
many or Switzerland. So why take the busi- 
ness away from an American firm? 

2. Even in Russian hands, the U.S.-made 
machines did not constitute a “significant 
strategic hazard” to us. 

In its exhaustive hearings, the Senate sub- 
committee was given ample expert testi- 
mony that disproved both points. 

Moscow is way ahead of us in 
powerful rocket engines that hurl their mis- 
siles or spaceships into the sky. But it is 
way behind us in making tiny instruments 
that guide our missiles and spaceships more 
surely and accurately than any in the world. 

It will take the Russians 5 years to catch 
up with us, working on their own, the experts 
testified. But if we sold them our machines, 
they could bridge this “missile gap“ almost 
overnight! 

President Eisenhower’s Commerce Secre- 
tary, Frederick Mueller, and the incumbent 
Commerce Secretary, Luther Hodges, had 
both OK'd an export license for the unique 
machine, But Hodges withdrew the license, 
after seeing the evidence that Senator Dodd, 
a Connecticut Democrat, and the Senate 
subcommittee spread on the record. 

Later, three more licenses granted for the 
export of machine tools to the Soviet Union 
Were canceled by Secretary Hodges. All 
three could have been used to build up Soviet 
military might. 

This is a happy ending to an almost tragic 
tale. 

It calls attention to the great importance 
of our bar on the sale of munitions-making 
machinery to Moscow. 

It also points out the crying need for other 
free nations to clamp equally strict controls, 
which do not now exist, on these exports to 
Moscow. 


Eddie Rickenbacker on U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Eddie Rickenbacker recently delivered 
a speech in which he made some com- 
ments concerning the United Nations. 
His comments are recorded in the Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962, issue of the Tulsa Tribune. 
When a man of Mr. Rickenbacker’s 
stature discusses important issues, it be- 
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hooves us to take notice. It is especially 
important that we know his views on the 
U.N., since we will soon consider the 
President’s proposal to invest $100 mil- 
lion in U.N. bonds. 

I think the Tribune article should be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and under unanimous 
consent, I include it at follows: 

Move Our or U.N., Dery Reps, RICKENBACKER 
PLEA 

The American penchant for hero worship 
Was evident at Eddie Rickenbacker's speech 
at Municipal Theater Wednesday night. 

About 1,000 persons gave the board chair- 
man of Eastern Airlines and World War I 
fiying ace two standing ovations. He spoke 
at the first public session of Christian 
Crusade’s anti-Communist leadership school. 


His speech—peppered with patriotic 
punchlines—was punctuated frequently by 


cheers from the entranced crowd. 
Occasionally someone would shout 
“Amen” or That's right” after Ricken- 


backer made a point. 

He said this was his first trip to Tulsa in 
51 years. He arrived here at 6:45 p.m. and 
spoke at 9 p.m. 

He was dressed as conservatively as his 
remarks sounded. He wore a gray suit and 
vest, light blue shirt, and maroon tie. 

“Let's get out of the United Nations and 
regain control of our foreign policy,” was a 
remark that drew applause. “If we quit 
supporting the U.N, it would collapse over- 
night.” 

“A nation afraid is already dead,” Ricken- 
backer said. “We're all going to die some- 
time, so why not do it for a good cause?” 

Rickenbacker called for a repeal of the 
income tax law and strengthening of States’ 
rights. 

“There is no such thing as world opinion 
at which we have been kneeling like 
cowards,” he said. ` 

“Let's sever relations with Russia and the 
so-called neutrals. What have we left to 
negotiate with them except our complete 
surrender?” he asked. 

“Why are we seeking a nuclear ban when 
the only thing standing between us and the 
hordes of Russia and China is nuclear 
power?” 

“We have renounced the Monroe Doctrine 
for world opinion. But the world will not 
respect our rights until we stand up and de- 
fend those rights,” Rickenbacker said. 

“If we would warn the world that the 
Monroe Doctrine will be backed by mili- 
tary might, there will be no Communist up- 
risings in Central and South America, I 
guarantee you,” he said. 

“The crowd now in Washington is know- 
ingly promoting frontiers without freedom,” 
he said. ; 

“Congress must be dedicated to defend the 
freedom of this Nation. Let’s face facts. 
The enemy is not only at the gates of this 
Nation but within them,” Rickenbacker said. 

Rickenbacker has been an American hero 
most of his life. He worked his way up 

from mechanic to fame as an auto racing 
driver and winner of the Indianapolis 500- 
mile race before World War I. 

As a fighter pilot in World War I, he was 
America’s first ace, downing 26 German air- 
planes and inspiring thousands of young 
men to make aviation their career. 

During World War II he visited Air Force 
combat bases throughout the world as an 
envoy of Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. 
On one of these missions, he and seven com- 
panions survived 21 days on a rubber life 
raft after their B-17 went down in the Pacific 
and the Nation feared he was lost. 

“Where are the superpatriots?“ Ricken- 
backer asked at one point. 

As far as much of the crowd was concerned, 
they were looking at one. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 15, there appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp—volume 108, No. 22, page 
A1121—an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune written by Donald I. 
Rogers. The letter made charges about 
the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion which were answered by Commis- 
sioner Sidney H. Woolner in a letter to 
the editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Since the Roger article has been 
placed in the Recorp, it seems only fair 
that Mr. Woolner’s reply be entered into 
the Recor» also. This is all the more de- 
sirable since I am informed that the 
reply was not printed in the Herald Trib- 
une except in the form of excerpts se- 
lected by Mr. Rogers for a column pub- 
lished on February 20. In the interest 
of fairplay and to insure the presenta- 
tion of both sides, here is Mr. Woolner’s 
letter: 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, D.C., December 13, 1961. 
The EDITOR, 
New York Herald-Tribune 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: Your Mr. Rogers, in his article 
of November 17, made an attack on the 
Community Facilities Administration which, 
through its omission and distortion fact, 
was thoroughly misleading to your readers. 

Mr. Rogers invited the Investment Bankers 
Association to give attention to what he 
described as the Federal Government's de- 
liberate and dishonest intervention in the 
private banking industry in the case of some 
sewer bonds for Charleston, W. Va.“ I will 
give you the facts by which your readers can 
judge as to the fairness of this charge. 

A representative of the Community Facili- 
ties Administration was in Charleston on 
July 31, 1961 to discuss assistance that might 
be given by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in repairing the damage done by the 
disastrous flood of July 19 which killed 22 
persons. 

In the course of discussing available aids, 
he mentioned the public facility loans pro- 
gram, which makes loans at 354 percent to 
communities under 50,000 population for 
essential public facilities when the financ- 
ing is not available otherwise on reasonable 
terms. In communities such as Charleston, 
in areas designated by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration as eligible for its aid, 
these loans can be made at an interest rate 
of 3% percent if their populations are below 
150,000. The interest rate is above the 
average annual interest rate on all interest 
bearing obligations of the United States, 
but low enough to give a special boost to 
communities in economic difficulties. 

The disaster director of the city, upon 
hearing that this type of loan is available, 
passed the information along to the mayor, 
who that very morning was engaged in 
opening bids that had been sought from 
private investors for a $4 million sewer 
issue. Based on past experience, the city 
had expected bids of 3 or 3% percent. 
stead, the lowest bid was 3.9453 percent. 
The city officials were disturbed by the high 
cost of accepting this low bid. They ques- 
tioned. CFA’s engineer further about the 
public facility loans program and sought 
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confirmation of the information he gave 
them. He did not at any time offer to make 
a loan to the city of Charleston for the 
simple reason that he had no such author- 
ity, and he knew that very well. 

Charleston city officials calculate that the 
acceptance of the 3.9453 percent bid would 
have cost the city $879,000 more than a 
public facility loan. They knew that pub- 
lic reaction would be unfavorable if they 
disregarded this opportunity to save money 
for the city. Hence they decided to reject 
all bids and to make application for a public 
facility loan. 

The final chapter in the story indicates 
how far off base were Mr. Rogers’ charges 
against CFA. The application for a public 
facility loan was approved, since it met all 
the requirements of the law. In accordance 
with CFA regulations, the bonds were of- 
fered to private bidders. The bids were 
opened on November 20. 

In accorance with CFA's requirements, the 
first 10 years of maturities were sold pri- 
vately for 2.93 percent and the second 10 
year block for 3.621 percent. CFA took only 
the last 19 years at its 3% percent rate. 

Your Mr. Rogers is entitled, of course, to 
take a position in opposition to the p 
by which the Federal Government helps 
areas of chronic unemployment in their re- 
development efforts with low-interest loans 
for public facilities. If this is an issue in 
the minds of some people, we are glad to 
have it debated, as long as the facts of the 
matter are fairly presented. 

Sincerely, 
Smney H. WOOLNER, 
Commissioner. 


Local Enterprise Provides Fresh Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that every time you turn around 
there is someone who is asking the Fed- 
eral Government to solve problems that 
were handled in the past by local com- 
munities. With this in mind, it is re- 
freshing to read a news item that tells 
how the town of Buckeye, Ariz., solved 
its water supply problem through its 
own efforts. 

This city with the technical help of 
private industry and the financial help 
of private capital is on its way toward 
providing fresh water for its people. 
This is the first saline water conversion 
system in America designed to treat an 
entire municipal water supply. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the news release 
to which I referred: 4 
SALINE WATER CONFUSION To PROVIDE ALL 

MUNICIPAL WATER FOR ARIZONA TOWN 


Buckeye, Arz. —The town council of Buck- 
eye, Ariz., today awarded a historical $297,- 
741 contract for construction of the first 
saline water conversion plant of any type to 
treat an entire municipal supply in the 
United States, The Phoenix general con- 
tracting firm of N. P. Van Valkenburgh Co. 
was the lowest of five bidders on the project 
which calls for installation of a 650,000 gal- 
lon-per-day brackish water desalting plant 
manufactured by Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, 
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The new plant scheduled for completition 
in the summer of 1962 under the supervision 
of John A. Carollo, consulting engineers, 
will be the largest and lowest cost commer- 
cial electrodialysis plant ever built. 

The new plant will be almost three times as 
large as any commercial electrodialysis plant 
previously built and will produce fresh water 
at an estimated average treatment cost. of 
50 cents per thousand gallons including all 
charges for operation, maintenance, and 
bond amortization of the treatment plant, 
but not including water supply, distribution 
or general water system costs. The 50- 
cent figure compares with treatment 
costs of $1.50 or more for other saline 
water converters currently in operation here 
or abroad. Reported costs of 90 cents to $1.25 
for such plants are actually about 61.50 on 
a comparable load basis, since low winter- 
time ‘water usage reduces the annual output 
of most municipal waterplants to approxi- 
mately half of their full capacity. The water 
costs at Buckeye will decrease ih future years 
as the new Ionics plant, which has excess 
capacity, serves a larger demand. 

“This breakthrough in practical saline 
water conversion is particularly fitting oD 
the 50th anniversary of Arizona's statehood 
because of the importance of good water 
to the past and future of Arizona,” said 
Mayor John W. Beloat, a lifelong resident 
of the Buckeye area. 

“I understand that there are more than 
1,000 towns and cities which have highly 
mineralized water like Buckeye, but the 
Buckeye project is the first to bring modern. 
large-scale saline water conversion to the 
community level on a self-supporting basis 
without any Federal or outside aid. 

“The town of Buckeye’s existing water 
supply is a hard, corrosive and salty liquid 
derived from deep wells with a mineral con- 
tent of 2,200 parts per million by welght— 
about one-fifteenth as salty as sea water,’ 
explained George Hamner, Buckeye tow? 
clerk. “The new plant will remove nearly 
5 tons of excess salts and minerals from the 
town water supply per day, thereby reduc- 
ing the total mineral content to 500 ppm— 
the level recommended by the State of Ari- 
zona and the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Ninety-four percent of Buckeye’s qualified 
voters turned out for a special election last 
September 12 to approve a $305,000 water 
revenue bond issue for the project by @ 2 
to 1 margin. A new water rate schedule 
was also approved to provide the additional 
water revenues needed for the project. Wa- 
ter rates were increased by about 50 percent 
for municipal users and by 85 percent to 174 
percent for larger users. 

“In spite of the higher water rates, we 
believe most of the citizens of Buckeye will 
save money on water when the new plant 
goes into operation,” said Leonard Dan- 
kowski, chairman of the industrial develop- 
ment committee of the Buckeye Chamber 
of Commerce. “For many years Buckeye 
residents have suffered the annoying and 
costly effects of a highly mineralized water 
supply—poor taste, purchasing and handling 
bottled water, waste of soap, purchase of 
water-softening agents, corrosion and salt- 
ing-up of appliances, and rapid deterlora- 
tion of everything which the water 
touches—from plumbing to automobile rad- 
iators. For every dollar which we spend to 
purchase the untreated water from the mu- 
nicipal system, we pay about 62 more in 
hidden costs to use or avoid the salty water. 
Our committee conducted a survey in 1 
which reached two-thirds of all the munici- 
pal water customers in Buckeye. Fifty- 
seven percent of those interviewed repo 
spending an average of $6.42 per month for 
the purchase of bottled water for drinking: 
98 percent said they wanted better water: 
and about two-thirds said that they would 
be willing to pay more for it. We estimate 
that the hidden costs associated with highly 
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mineralized water costs each municipal 
water customer an average of $10 per month, 
not counting what he pays the water de- 
partment for the untreated water In the 
first place.” 

To dramatize the advantages of good 
water, a public demonstration of a small 
Tonics desalter of 6,000 gallons daily capacity 
Was organized with the cooperation of local 
firms and service groups and held in Buck- 
eye last summer, giving all citizens an oppor- 
tunity to see the before and after effects of 
the water in washing machines, dishwashers, 
evaporative coolers, and beverages. This 
small plant has been operated in Buckeye 
since last May on a 24-hour day, 7-day week 
basis. Citizens of Buckeye and surrounding 
communities have been driving into the sta- 
tion and hauling away about 1,000 gallons 
each day in bottles and tanks to try out the 
new water. 

In the electrodialysis procéss developed by 
Tonics, excess salt and mineral particles are 
electrically forced out of the brackish water 
through special plastic membranes leaving 
fresh water behind and producing a brine on 
the other side of the membrane. 

The electricity for the project will be pur- 
chased from the Arizona Public Service Co., 
whose western division headquarters are in 
Buckeye, and who cooperated with other 
Buckeye firms in the project demonstration. 

Another significant first for the project is 
its financing through established private 
institutions for underwriting and sale of 
municipal bonds—the first such financing to 
cover any saline water conversion plant so 
Tar as is known. The financing was planned 
by Mr. J. W. Refsnes of Refsnes, Ely, and 
Beck. Phoenix, Ariz., the town's fiscal agent. 
The bonds were sold at a net interest cost 
of 4.452 percent to the lowest of three bid- 
ders—a syndicate consisting of William R. 
Staats & Co. of Phoenix, and Barcus, Kindred 
Co. of Chicago. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of foreign economic assistance will 
soon be again taking the attention of 
the Congress. This program, of course, 
has very ardent supporters and very 
outspoken opponents. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Levittown Times, a newspaper of lower 
Bucks County, Pa., in the issue of Satur- 
day, March 3, 1962, which contains some 
facts that all of us could well consider 
during the coming debate on this 
question: 

ForricN Am IN PERSPECTIVE 

In the current fiscal year ending June 
30, the United States expects to spend $2,896 
Million for foreign aid and finance, inter- 
National information and exchange activities 
and a number of related programs. 

The proposed budget outlay for these items 
in fiscal year 1963 is $100 million higher than 
the anticipated 1962 total. It would thus 
Shade $3 billion. 

The notion has been gained by some 
Americans that expenditures of this order 
represent so serious a drain upon the Na- 
tion the ultimate effect will be to “bleed 
Us white.” 

There is no question that foreign assist- 
ance payments, in conjunction with such 
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other international payments as those we 
make to our service personnel stationed 
overseas, do affect our world balance and 
hence our gold supply. 

Yet, in relation to the total Federal budget, 
to the economy as a whole, and to certain 
other kinds of spending by Americans, the 
outlays for forelgn programs do not seem 
extraordinary. 

For instance, in 1960, Americans coughed 
up $8.4 billion for charitable contributions 
of all kinds, That figure compares with $4.6 
billion contributed for similar purposes in 
1950. 

Even after allowing for price increases in 
the 1950-60 decade, this advance is whop- 
ping. And it is obviously a great deal more 
than double what the Government expects 
to spend next fiscal year on a wide range of 
foreign programs. 

As a matter of fact, within the $8.4 bil- 
lion 1960 charity figure is a still more in- 
teresting comparative sum. In that year, 
individual Americans personally contributed 
$333 million for gifts abroad. 

That total substantially exceeds the 6285 
million the Federal Government proposes to 
spend in fiscal 1963 for so-called “develop- 
ment grants” abroad. This is a main cate- 
gory of outright assistance to foreign na- 
tions, and is kept distinct from such other 
p as those involving repayable de- 
velopment loans. 

The $33 million in 1960 private foreign 
gifts is also larger than the $300 million pro- 
posed this coming year for the food-for- 
peace program. 

Comparisons of this kind, placing our for- 
eign programs properly in the scale of magni- 
tude, afford Americans useful perspective as 
Congress prepares again to plunge into the 
always sharp debate over foreign assistance 
programs. 


Roscoe Drummond’s Article Deserving 
of Serious Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr, KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by Roscoe Drummond, widely 
syndicated columnist. It is a penetrat- 
ing study and I think all of my Republi- 
can colleagues will be deeply interested 
nit: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 7, 1962] 
Witt THE GOP Act? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The heavy ice of Democratic resistance to 
anything more than a token representation 
of the Republican Party on the powerful 
professional staffs of congressional commit- 
tees Is beginning to break a little bit. 

Not much—but enough to show that when 
individual senior Republicans insist upon 
some of their rights as a minority party, it 
is not going to be easy for the Democratic 
chairman to stand forever against reform, 

Senator Prescott Busn, of Connecticut, 
ranking Republican member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, which is responsible 
for studying the administration’s new trade 
bill, has finally pressured the Democrats to 
allow the minority to employ the services of 
one expert and a secretary. The same for 
Representative Joun W. Brads, of Wiscon- 
sin, minority member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee in the House. 
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But because the top Republican leader- 
ship in Congress has not yet been willing to 
make the crucial, if unpleasant, fight for 
adequate, competently paid professional 
staffing on all the committees, the minority 
representation remains so sparse it can 
hardly be seen with the naked eye. At 
present any little bare bone tossed to the 
minority is due largely to the character 
and whim of the Democratic chairman. 

Thus Representative CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
of Pennsylvania, senior Republican on the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
himself a good scrapper, has run up against 
a “Berlin wall” in the form of Democratic 
chairman Apam CLAYTON POWELL of New 
York. 

Here is Chairman PowELL'sS record on 
staffing: When he became chairman last year 
his committee had a professional staff of 20; 
now it has about 48. Mr. POWELL assured 
Mr. Kearns that if the committee received 
sufficient funds, he would authorize a minor- 
ity professional staff of four, two profession- 
als and two secretaries. With Mr. KEARNS’ 
assistance, the committee received the larg- 
est investigative appropriation in its history, 
$633,000. Now Chairman Pow. has cut 
the minority staff to two, one professional, 
one secretary. Thus on the vital House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee the proportion 
of majority to minority staff is 24-to-1. 

It needs to be understood that adequate 
and competént professional staffs for both 
the majority and minority parties are not a 
routine housekeeping matter. It is crucial 
to the effective functioning of the commit- 
tees and to the functioning of our two-party 
system of government. One of the surest 
ways to cripple the minority is to deprive it 
of professional staffs on the congressional 
committees. There is no reason to doubt 
that the Democrats know exactly what they 
are doing in holding the minority staffs to 
somewhere between puny and zero, 

These professional staffs draft practically 
everything which emerges from the congres- 
sional committees—every report, every find- 
ing, every recommendation, nearly every pro- 
posal for in m. 

What do you think the minority party staff 
can do when it is outnumbered 24 to 1? 
It can't even keep track of what is going 


on. 

With such egregious imbalance as now pre- 
vails, the Republican teams of these com- 
mittees are usually left on the bleacher seats 
in center fleld with the majority at bat all 
the time. 

Many Republican Congressmen are becom- 
ing restive under the inaction of their own 
leadership. Representative Bruce ALGER, of 
Texas, for example, has just written every 
colleague in the House demanding a Re- 
publican conference to deal with this mat- 
ter. Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri and Senator Caru Curtis, of Ne- 
braska, whose to end this crip- 
pling inequity have been lonely ones, are 
gaining new supporters. 

What surprises me ts that the leadership 
of the Republican Party has been willing to 
let this go on so long. If the Republican 
leadership does not get up out of its rocking 
chair soon—something is going to bust. 


Fuel Import Increase Avoids Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, for years 


I and my colleagues in both the House 
and Senate have been fighting Federal 
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import restrictions on residual oil. We 
have addressed appeal after appeal to 
the administration to lift this discrimi- 
natory burden from New England elec- 
trical consumers and our users of indus- 
trial heating oils. 

We had hopes that the President would 
see fit to relieve us of the onerous quota 
system on such imports, since we have 
all heard his request for greater author- 
ity to liberalize trade and tariff policies. 
We had hoped that since the President 
favored freer trade he would demon- 
strate his commitment to this objective 
by freeing residual oil imports. After all, 
the President now has this authority 
and needs no further authorization 
from Congress. Exercising it in this in- 
stance would demonstrate his good faith 
and belief in freer trade. It would be 
proof that the further authority he asks 
for in other trade areas would be used 
to promote the general welfare, rather 
than be used as an instrument of politics, 
by granting concessions to one region 
of the Nation at the expense of others. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, our hopes 
have so far proven unfounded. The 
administration has again avoided facing 
this issue, and has tried to sweep the 
problem under the rug. Instead of abol- 
ishing import restrictions as recom- 
mended by the Office of Emergency 

the Department of the In- 
terior has thrown New England a bone 
by raising quotas somewhat, an insig- 
nificant amount in view of the economic 
hardship these restrictions have proven 
during the last 2 years. 

The New England Council has been of 
considerable assistance to me and to 
others who have been leading the fight 
against this restrictive trade policy. I 
have always found the council helpful 
in supplying reliable statistics on the im- 
pact in New England of higher fuel costs 
resulting from the present quota system. 
A highly respected, broadly regional, 
nonpolitical organization, the New Eng- 
land Council is truly a representative 
agency dedicated to the economic well- 
being of this important six-State area. 
As such it deserves to be heard on the 
latest setback to our cause for fairer 
prices to New England industry and 
consumers. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the following statement by the New 
England Council, which comments on the 
failure of the administration to lift resi- 
dual oil trade barriers. 

I also commend to my colleagues in 
Congress, at this time, an editorial from 
the Boston Herald of December 30, 1961, 
which bears significantly on this issue: 

Fur. Inport Increase Avows Issur 

The announcement last week by the De- 
partment of Interior, raising allocations of 
residual fuel oil to 507,000 barrcls per day, 
is unwelcome news. 

It has been interpreted by many as an 
alternative to complete removal of quotas 
as advocated by the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

It is inconceivable that the administra- 
tion would countenance an action of this 
sort as a substitute for the only possible 
solution—the removal of the entire quota 
system. Increased quotas will provide no 
relief from the abnormal marketing condl- 
tions which have plagued east coast con- 
sumers of residual oil since the imposition 
of the quota program. 

Nine months ago, the then Office of Civil 
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and Defense Mobilization ordered a national 
security investigation of residual ol] quotas. 
Hundreds of consumers from all parts of 
the country in good faith prepared elaborate 
presentations of the hardships encountered 
under the import quota program. An in- 
tensive study of these presentations has 
been conducted by the Office of Emergency 
Planning and a report with recommenda- 
tions has been prepared for the President's 
action, We are confident that this objective 
study will be acted upon in accordance with 
the mandate of the Trade Agreements Act. A 
failure to act decisively at this time would 
be a serious breach of faith on the part of 
the administration and a gross disservice to 
the millions of people throughout the East 
who have been taxed by artificially inflated 
costs. 

New England has beeh asked to support 
a policy of free trade for the products which 
it has traditionally manufactured. We have 
been acked to compete in the marketplaces 
of the world without the artificial restric- 
tions of tariffs and quotas. Yet at the same 
time, we suffer under the burdens of a re- 
strictive trade policy for this, an essential 
raw material. We seek only consistency in 
the trade policies which affect our ability to 
compete with the rest of the Nation and with 
other manufacturing countries of the world. 

We are confident that the President, who 
is aware of the great discriminations and 
of the many inequities created by the resid- 
ual ofl quota program, will act promptly 
upon the recommendations of the Office of 
Emergency Planning. 


PROTECTIONISM IN On. 


Fuel costs for industries and utilities are 
higher in New England than in any other 
region and about 50 percent higher than in 
the country as a whole, All New England 
consumers of electric power—residential in- 
cluded—are affected by industrial fuel costs. 

The soft coal industry has lobbied into 
being a protectionist policy which arbitrar- 
ily adds to the cost of fuel In New England. 
This is the import quota system on residual 
oll. New England's prime cheap industrial 
fuel. The coal industry fears that this 
heavy oil is cutting down the market for 
coal. 

The Kennedy administration, which is 
working on a policy for freer trade, could 
have few sharper examples of protectionism 
gone wild. 

To protect the coal industry, New Eng- 
land's high fuel costs are made higher. 

This is the wrong place to assess the costs 
of supporting coal. The cost of such sup- 
port should be shared by all the country, 
not principally by New England. 

The administration is not unaware of the 
problem. The import system on crude oil 
and refined products as distinct from resi- 
dual oll is being reviewed by a Petroleum 
Study Committee drawn from seven Cabinet 
agencies. It will look into how much pro- 
tection the domestic oil industry needs. 
Residual oil does not figure here, because it 
is of slight consequence to American pro- 
ducers, 

The administration need not await the 
findings of this committee to rescind the 
restrictions on residual oil imports. Quotas 
could and should be lifted immediately. If 
the coal industry needs more special assist- 
ance, then this assistance should be found 
by some more equitable means, 

The New England Council, through James 
S. Couzens, chairman of its fuel committee, 
has urged the Government to lift residual 
quotas for a test period of 3 years. The 3 
years of quotas on residual have had no 
effect on domestic oll exploration, but have 
skyrocketed the prices of residual, Mr, Cou- 
zens observes. 

New England faces diminished protection 
on some of its products; it ought not to have 
to bear besides the cost of protecting the 
coal industry. 
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The New Frontier in the Arts—More 
Publicity Than Art So Far 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is anything which the New Frontier is 
getting reams of publicity out of it is its 
supposed interest in, and concern for, 
the arts. 

Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson is the most 
recent New Frontiersman to come out 
for culture. He will narrate Copland's 
“Lincoln Portrait” in a concert during 
the opening week of the Lincoln Center. 
A few days ago he indicated he couldn't 
tell Romney, the painter, from George 
Romney, of American Motors. 

The New York Times music critic, 
Harold C. Schonberg, has this to say 
about the first-week programs at Lincoln 
Center: 

Some Lincoln Center supporters have been 
watching recent developments with some- 
thing of the sinking feeling of a lover dis- 
covering that his beloved has false teeth. 


Mr. Schonberg goes on to say, regard- 
ing Adlai E. Stevenson's role as narrator 
in Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait,” that: 

Is it nasty cynicism to suggest that the 
juxtaposition has more of a publicity than 
a musical angle? (“So what'll we have on 
our first program?” “Well, fellers, we gotta 
make a big splash. Now there's this here 
Adlal Stevenson * » what an ides. 
You've blown the lid off the pressure cooker 
with that one.“) 


Well, this about sums it up for the 
New Frontier except that the New Yor* 
Times music critic makes the point that: 

There are many things that Lincoln Center 
could have done, If the enterprise is to be 
looked on as an American cultural dream 
come true, the American elements could and 
should have been played up. The best 
our composers should have been commis- 
sloned to write music for the occasion; and 
the best of world music, appropriate to the 
occasion, also could have played a part. Or 
if Lincoln Center had wished to stress its 
international role, the door should have been 
thrown open to the great foreign artists and 
organizations. 


Lincoln Center, and the New Frontier, 
have struck out on all counts: new 
American music, and the best of world 
music, and great foreign artists and cul- 
tural organizations. But they do have 
Governor Stevenson's narration. 

I include the New York Times article 
which I have been discussing. 

A Wronc START: First WEEK OF Procrams 
at LINCOLN CENTER Lacks Fram AND 

IMACINATION 


(By Harold C. Schonberg) 


Some Lincoln Center supporters have been 
watching recent developments with some- 
thing of the sinking feeling of a lover dis- 
covering that his beloved has false teeth. It 
was bad enough when the Boston Symphony, 
announcing its entrance into this citadel of 
democratic culture, raised its prices in Phil- 
harmonic Hall some 50 percent. But now 
that the first week's programs at Lincoln 
Center have been announced, it would seem 
that commercial considerations have pre- 
vailed over artistic ones, and that all the 
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ideals we had been reading about have been 
set to a singing commercial. 

There are many things that Lincoln Center 
could have done. If the enterprise is to be 
looked on as an American cultural dream 
come true, the American elements could and 
should have been played up. The best of our 
composers should haye been commissioned to 
write music for the occasion; and the best 
of world music, appropriate to the occasion, 
also could have played a part. Or if Lincoln 
Center had wished to stress its international 
role, the door should have been thrown open 
to the great foreign artists and organizations. 
Gaze upon our handiwork, they could have 
been told. Perform for us in our new hall, 
beside the best of our own musicians, 


FAR FROM VISIONARY 


But what actually has been announced Is 
a long way from the great vision that Lin- 
coln Center has been talking about. The 
two New York philharmonic programs, cer- 
tainly, are not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence among musicians throughout the 
world, or among those of the concertgoing 
public who have taste. 

Lincoln Center is supposed to represent 
high standards, adventure, the best in the 
performing arts. The opening concert, one 
had expected, would be something very spe- 
cial, a symbol of what the center is to stand 
for. And what does the announced opening 
program actually stand for? An extrava- 
ganza, a big patchwork that has neither the 
virtue of consistency nor taste, a gaudy af- 
fair that rings as hollow as a broken drum. 

CHORAL BEGINNING 

Leonard Bernstein will be leading the Phil- 
harmonic and 12 vocal soloists in a move- 
ment from Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis,“ a 
movement from Mahler's Eighth Symphony, 
& new work commissioned by the Philhar- 
monic from Aaron Copland (the nature of 
the score has not yet been announced, but 
Presumably it is for chorus and orchestra) 
and Vaughan Williams“ Serenade to Music.” 

Presenting single movements of master- 
pieces is a disscryice to the composer and the 
kind of esthetic amputation one would not 
expect from the director of a major orchestra 
in one of the world’s musical capitals, It is 
the kind of program that will make a big 
Noise, and will parade many faces, but its 
Content has elements more of the circus than 
Of idealism and imagination. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA 


The Philharmonic is not the only organi- 
Zation with opening-week programs that are 
Making musicians giggle. Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra will come up 
With a routine in which Adlai Stevenson is 
narrator in Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait.” Is 
{t nasty cynicism to suggest that the juxta- 
Position has more of a publicity than a 
Musical angle? (“So what'll we have on our 
first program?“ “Well, fellers, we gotta 
Make a big splash. Now there's this here 
Adlai Stevenson * * * Gad, what an 
Idea. You've blown the lid off the pressure 
Cooker with that one.“) 

On this program, Van Cliburn will play 
the Rachmaninoff Third Piano Concerto 
(isn't he ashamed?). Walter Piston will be 
represented with a plece d'occasion, the Lin- 
čoln Center Overture.” This is the only 
Work commissioned by Lincoln Center dur- 
ing the opening weck: Ravels well-worn 
"Daphnis und Chloe" ends this program. 

The Boston and Cleveland orchestras will 
Present new works by Samuel Barber and 
Alvin Etler. Otherwise the selections are 
traditional: "Eroica" Symphony, Brahms 
Violin Concerto and the like. At least these 
äre respectable programs, But it cannot be 
ald that there has been much of a special 
Tort to do something memorable. 

Fortunately the opening week will have 
at least one event worthy of the occasion, 
and it is coming from the most conservative 
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organization on the premises—the Metro- 
politan Opera. On September 29 and 30, 
Ernest Ansermet will direct the American 
premiere of Manuel de Falla’s “Atlantida.” 
This is a major work by a major 20th 
century composer. Here, then, will be the 
excitement and adventure promised by Lin- 
coln Center. 

The ironical part of the first week Is In the 
three popular-priced concerts, with seats 
from $4 to $1. (The opening concert on 
September 23 is a benefit at a $250 top, $100 
bottom; and the other concerts during the 
week have a $30 top. All of these are bene- 
fits.) But are the Metropolitan Opera and 
the big orchestras being offered to the pub- 
lic at popular prices? No; in the cheaper 
series are the Juilliard String Quartet, the 
New York Pro Musica and the two- plano 
team of Gold and Fizdale. 

It so happens that these are among the 
finest organizations in America. But they 
normally attract an audience of connoiseurs. 
What Lincoln Center in effect is saying is 
that the organizations everybody wants to 
hear are being priced out of average reach 
during the first week of benefits, and that 
the only popular-priced concerts being of- 
fered are those that have the least glamour 
and the least audience appeal, 


MONEY PROBLEMS 


Now, the need for money is pressing, and 
nobody would begrudge Lincoln Center any 
number of benefits for whatever the traffic 
can bear, And one is certain that the open- 
ing week of concerts are not going to set the 
pattern for the future operation. But it is 
equally certain that Lincoln Center has 
made a bad start, sacrificing ideals to what 
it may consider necessity. Though, really, 
where's the necessity? The audience will 
come, on this auspicious occasion, no mat- 
ter what is played. It could have been just 
as easy to search out, with imagination and 
resource, fine and unusual pieces of music 
of past and present that would have been 
appropriate to the occasion, and to present 
them with all possible honesty and dignity. 

It is true that the first week will probably 
bring Lincoln Center a few hundred thous- 
and dollars, But there are other considera- 
tions. See Mark, vill, 36. 


A Thought for the Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Mrs. Doris Loghry of 
Port Angeles, Wash., sent me a letter the 
other day in which she said that after 
learning of my opinion, she thought it 
would be gratifying to me to know a lot 
of people feel the way I do concerning 
the question of whether or not the pulp 
and paper industry is polluting Wash- 
ington State waters. 

Well, I am gratified and pleased that 
the clipping she enclosed in her letter 
indicates that there are a lot of people 
who agree with me. None of us wants 
pollution, but also we don't want our 
mills closed down if they are not ad- 
versely affecting the marine life of 
Puget Sound. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the clipping from 
the Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening News. 
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A THOUGHT For THE GOVERNOR 


(FEorron's Norx.— Following is an open let- 
ter to Gov. Albert D. Rosellini which was 
read over KONP recently. It is printed here 
in response to a number of calls received by 
the local radio station.) 


Dear GOVERNOR: A recent press release in- 
formed us that you were off to the east coast 
on a mission of finding new business for the 
State at Washington. Much of the propo- 
ganda put forth in your last campaign, and 
still issuing from your office, is designed to 
inform us of your efforts in this direction. 

In the meantime, here in our own State, 
ones of the most crucial matters concerning 
already existing industries is threatening to 
deprive us of those sources of employment. 
If the present pollution controversy succeeds 
in penalizing the mills for their operation, 
as in every appearance it intends to do, there 
is an excellent chance that at least several 
of them will close out their operations here 
and move elsewhere. 

When the controversy first arose, I be- 
Ueved it was your position to step in and 
acquaint yourself with the facts and give 
this difference of opinion some direction. 

Instead, you chose to call in the Federal 
Government, apparently feeling that the 
State of Washington was unable to resolve 
this difference through our own insight and 
efforts. 

The result was the blatant expression of 
office that emerged in the so-called hearings 
in Olympia that were designed to last a 
week, were stacked from the very beginning, 
and which terminated in 2 days with an ob- 
viously prejudiced decision. 

Governor, have you ever talked to Mr. 
Vinton Bacon, an expert on pollution? 
Have you ever read the Gunther McKee re- 
port on pollution in regard to the oyster 
growers that the State paid $16,000 for? 

Have you ever stopped to think what the 
unemployment rolls would look like in this 
State if the pulp mills left? 

Did you ever consider how many empty 
houses and closed businesses would result 
from the movement of millworkers to wher- 
ever their plants moved? 

The Pollution Commission of the State of 
Washington isn’t stepping on the mills half 
as hard as they are stepping on the thou- 
sands of people who depend on those mills 
for livelihood. Yet that commission which 
sits in judgment does not have a member on 
it from business, labor, or education. 

It is loaded with people whose natural 
sympathies lie with a minority group which 
blames pollution for their problems because 
they cannot come up with real scientific 
answers of their own. 

It’s not too late yet to save a sad situation. 
It’s time to stop this arbitrary and capricious 
establishing of requirements for pollution 
control and for the State to set down defi- 
nite, decisive standards based on pure sci- 
entific analysis of exactly what constitutes 
the pollution of our waters. 

As the first man in our State, you have the 
largest responsibility toward its people. This 
is a time of crisis and the people need your 
help as much as you needed their votes in 
the last election. We would like to see you 
tell the Federal people to go back to their 
desks in Washington, D.C, We would like 
to see created a balanced, intelligently in- 
formed, unbiased Pollution Control Commis- 
sion. And we would like to see good, solid 
American democracy give the mills a fair 
shake in presenting their side of the pollu- 
tion problem based against scientific stand- 
ards on pollution established by the State 
of Washington. 

Remember the old adage that keeps healthy 
businessmen healthy: It's much easier to 
keep an old customer with you than it is to 
solicit a new customer,” 

Bos GARDNER, 
Manager of Radio KONP. 
Port ANGELES, February 20. 
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The Truth About the John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral of my colleagues in Congress have 
told me that their opposition to the John 
Birch Society is based on what they 
have read in newspapers. Unfortu- 
nately, many of our newspapers have 
been prone to distort the truth about the 
society. An editorial which discusses 
the society objectively appeared in the 
February 15, 1962 issue of the Ramona 
Sentinel, a newspaper published in Ra- 
mona, Calif. Because I believe Members 
of Congress will profit by reading the 
editorial, I, under unanimous consent, 
include it in the Appendix of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS? 


It has become custom for politicians to 
disclaim support from the John Birch So- 
ciety, indeed, even conservative candidates 
for office painstakingly and precisely, in the 
eyes of the public, seek to divorce them- 
selyes from the Bircher element. The lib- 
eral press and television, and the Republi- 
cans also, deride the Birch organization every 
opportunity that arises. The President sees 
fit to attack the Birch Society with regu- 
larity. At the present, the continued be- 

of the Birch Society from all 
sides has evoked an image of a sinister, 
malevolent creature, in the minds of the 
average American, 

Is this image, that has been forcefully 
crammed into the minds of the public, a true 
one? I think not. It has been my experi- 
ence that nearly every individual who ex- 
pressed his fearful disapproval of the society, 
when hard pressed admitted his opinions 
were formed and grew under the constant 
tutelage of the newspapers, which seem to 
relish the harrassment of the Birchers. 
Newspaper awards have been given to those 
newspapers who have published exposés“ 
of the organization. Exposé implies a public 
disclosure of a heretofore unrevealed truth 
about the society, Even a casual perusal 
of Birch literature, to the clearheaded in- 
dividual would reveal nothing more danger- 
ous than a relatively small political group, 
espousing conservative doctrine which works 
for the abolishment of the UN and the im- 
peachment of Chief Supreme Court Justice 
Warren. 


Actually, a truly informed public could not 
become alarmed at what the Birchers are 
doing. Very few people, it seems, really know 
what they do: the public, after the frenzied 
editorial comment of the press, only imagine 
the dangerous things done by the Birchers. 
What does the society actually do? Its 
members write letters to Congressmen. They 
collect tapes on communism and play them 
for anyone who will listen. They send tracts 
on Bircher doctrine to those whom they 
think will read them. Their theory of gov- 
ernment resembles that of the late Robert 
Taft. Is this the budding Nazi“ menace 
pictured by news media? It 18 difficult to 
understand the furor created by the forming 
of this society. The public's image of the 
group is distorted beyond good sense, 
actually. 

But, the critics shout, the Birchers have 
labeled our former Presidents “Communist 
dupes.” Here, in the eyes of Americans, the 
Birchers have committed the unpardonable 
sin. Our former and present Chief Execu- 
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tives have been duped constantly by the 
Reds, but in polite American society you 
“don’t say things like that“ —in fact, you 
don’t even think things like that. But the 
fact is that a billion people have been 
snatched from under our Presidents’ not-so- 
watchful noses and absorbed into the Com- 
munist bloc. Now really—at the conference 
tables, in the summit meetings, on the world 
diplomatic stage, did we lose the billion 
people because of the astuteness of our Presi- 
dents, or was it because our Presidents were 
duped by a more-astute Communist hier- 
archy? I think we know the answer to that 
question. 

Birchers are labeled superpatriots“ by 
their critics. But let it be known that there 
is a vein of something worthwhile is many 
of these people. I personally know of a local 
couple that have spent every penny of their 
life savings of $5,000 to alert people in this 
area to the dangers of communism. Is this 
inordinate interest in America patriotic—or 
eccentric? Who knows—this is 1962 and 
American ideals have changed over the years. 
But I wonder, if the hat was passed in 
Ramona, and $10 solicited tomorrow from 
every resident to “Help save America,” how 
many would actually contribute the $10— 
much less their life savings? 

An unusual characteristic of these people 
is their knowledge of the current world 
scene. Extensive files are kept by local Birch 
members, on world happenings, and they 
are extremely well-versed on the global situ- 
ation, and its every fluctuation. It would 
be safe to assert that as a group they are 
much better informed than their critics. 

The John Birch Society is not terribly im- 
portant, but it is publicly overrated by the 
American liberal element for obvious politi- 
cal reasons. The liberal program is pro- 
foundly simply. They first worked to create 
an image of the society that was unaccepta- 
ble to the public. Now it is obvious that the 
liberals will seek to tie all Republican can- 
didates’ names to the Birch Society. That is 
why Republicans and Democrats alike repu- 
diate even the support of the group. Refer- 
ence is made to the Birch Soclety (member- 
ship 60,000 prox.) constantly, indeed it has 
become a household word as the great dan- 
ger to America—while a billion Communists 
are awaiting without to devour us. 

Ever hear of the John Reed Club? I'll 
bet the reader 10 to 1 he hasn't heard of it. 
The club, of Communist affiliates, was named 
after John Reed, one of the original Com- 
munists in the United States. He died in 
the Kremlin and was buried there. The 
Communist clubs have functioned for 25 
years with John Reed hero of the Ameri- 
can Communist movement. The Reds want 
to “bury us.” Isn't it of singular interest 
that, after a quarter-century of operation, 
the Reed clubs have received no publicity to 
speak of? A question arises: why single out 
the innocuous Bircher group as a whipping- 
boy, when the Reed clubs—a fearful, real, 
threat to America—are given no publicity 
atall? A curious paradox. 

In my opinion, the facts are these: the 
Birchers are in no sense the cause for alarm 
the news media imply, neither are they the 
great white knights the Birchers think they 
are; the society is feared when there is noth- 
ing to fear; the public is in a frenzy about 
the Birchers, and in fact, this frenzy is the 
sole extent of the danger surrounding the 
society. = 

As is the current practice, I disclaim rela- 
tionship with the group too—but not for the 
usual reasons. I believe the Birchers are too 
inflexible in their assertions. I am in agree- 
ment with much of their political philoso- 
phy, not because it is Bircher, but because 
I held that philosophy long before I ever 
heard of John Birch, I do not agree with 
the Bircher view that the United Nations 
should be abolished, nor that we should take 
the trouble to impeach Justice Warren. To 
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the question: are the Birchers dangerous to 
America, I could truthfully answer: “Not 
nearly as dangerous as ‘Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action!.“ 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a translation of excerpts from 
an address delivered in Detroit, Mich., 
on February 25, 1962, by Joseph Ka- 
jeckas, Charge d'Affaires ad interim of 
Lithuania, in commemoration of the 44th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s declaration 
of independence. After paying tribute 
to G. Mennen Williams, former Gover- 
nor of Michigan and now Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs, Mr. 
Kajeckas said the following: 

At the present time, Mr. Williams’ concern 
in the State Department has become the 
whole African continent. In his present 
capacity, he has had the opportunity to 
witness the rise to independence of many 
African nations, at a time when the bless- 
ings of freedom and independence are de- 
nied to Lithuania, an ancient nation of 
freedom-loving people. It is thus not sur- 
prising that Mr. and Mrs. Williams have 
a warm feeling for the Lithuanians of the 
State of Michigan; when they were guests 
at the Lithuanian Legation in Washington 
on February 16, Lithuanian Independence 
Day, they asked me to extend to their 
Lithuanian friends in Detroit their greetings 
and very best wishes. 

As we think of the newly emergent Afri- 
can nations, we should note that the Soviet 
Union is very quick to recognize and ap- 
plaud the independence of nations far from 
the borders of the Soviet Union. And yet 
sad experience has shown that the 
has no respect for independent neighbor- 
ing nations, such as Lithuania. The Lith- 
uanian nation had many solemn 
pledges and treaties with the Soviet Union: 
by which the Soviets had promised to re- 
spect Lithuanian sovereignty “for all time. 
Yet because Lithuania was easy prey to mili- 
tary might, these solemn promises were 
broken at the convenience of the Kremlin. 
and for 22 years the Lithuanian nation has 
been enslaved by Red tyranny. In no period 
of Lithuanian history has our nation suf- 
fered such cruel and overwhelming losses as 
in this period of subjugation by Soviet Rus- 
sia. The crimes of genocide committed 
against the Lithuanian nation are well 
known to the free world. The mass depot 
tations which continuously decimated the 
Lithuanian population serve the free world 
as a reminder of exactly what kind of re“ 
spect the Soviets have for human decency: 
law and order when these come into conflict 
with Soviet self-interest. 

The Soviets continue to Russify the Lith- 
uanian people, to falsify history, and to at- 
tempt to dehumanize the spirit of a sree, 
dom-loving people. Yet the one thing tha 
the Soviet occupants cannot enslave is the 
ardent desire of the Lithuanian people to be 
free. The one thing they cannot kill, no 
matter how many mass graves they dig, 
the Lithuanian people's hope that the day 
of justice will come, and bring with it 4 
rebirth of freedom for a long-sufferinS 
nation. 
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History teaches us that tyranny, such as 
that of the Soviets, cannot endure indefi- 
nitely, The fate of Hitler and Mussolini is 
& case in point. More recently, we have seen 
Stalin, the man so long honored as a 
fatherly demigod, relegated to a dishonored 
Brave at the base of the Kremlin wall. Sic 
Semper tyrannis: thus always to tyrants. 

In the struggle of the Lithuanian people 
to regain their independence, their greatest 
friend has been the United States. For al- 
Most 22 years, the Government of this coun- 
try has refused to recognize the Ulegal and 
forcible occupation of Lithuania, and con- 

ues to support the undying aspirations 
Of the Lithuanian people. As in previous 
Years on Lithuanian Independence Day, the 
artment of State has reiterated its posi- 

On February 16, and I am pleased to 
Quote to you now a letter I received this 
Year from the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk: 
u On the 44th anniversary of the rebirth of 
i thuania as a free and independent state 
1212 to you, as the representative of 
thuania, the good wishes of the Govern- 
mee and people of the United States for the 
thuanian nation. Though their inde- 
Pendence has been suppressed by forced in- 
Sorporation into the Soviet Union, the Lith- 
uanlan people have not ceased to show their 
determination to maintain their ideal and 
Preserve their national heritage. The Amer- 
— People admire your countrymen for 
8 devotion to freedom. The United 
tates, by refusal to recogniae the Soviet 
tion of Lithuania, registers its sup- 


Sor ot Lithuania's cause as well as its 
duet, that the Lithuanian nation will en- 


At the same time, I am pleased to note 
t, on February 16, President Kennedy 
ved a delegation of Lithuanian Ameri- 
Stns at the White House in honor of their 
homeland's independence day. This was in- 
deed a great honor for our country. In the 
— and House of Representatives, many 
P tes were paid to Lithuania and her just 
Bema including the fine statements of the 
ected representatives of the people of 


vom Bud like to take this opportunity, on 
behalf and that of the entire Lithu- 
Nation, to thank publicly the Govern- 

t of the United States and her people 
their continued espousal of the Lithu- 
Prat cause. Truly, the story of Lithuania 
e as a lesson to the free world; it 
teaches all freedom-loving peoples that lib- 
is indivisible by nature, and that as 
gas any nation is enslaved, there can be 
Tue and lasting peace for the world as 
Whole. On yet another anniversary of the 
Tree When they joined the community of 
th r e the Lithuanian people renew 
determination to continue their ef- 

in behalf of their just cause of re- 
oe independence, and look with firm 
vill So and hope to the day when nations 


alle. able to live in mutual trust and 
day deme justice. The of such a 


Pends on universal adherence to the 
based- principles on which such a peace is 
Minds and this must be paramount in our 
de » 88 we witness the redoubling of the 


th n brave people to preserve 


Hon. Wall Doxey 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 
Mr. 


Speak SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
€r, I join with my colleagues in ex- 
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pressing sorrow for the passing of a dis- 
tinguished son of Mississippi, Wall 
Doxey. Wall Doxey served his State 
and his Nation well during two of the 
most trying decades in this country’s 
history. 

His years in the Congress, first as a 
Member of this House, then as Senator 
from Mississippi, were marked with dedi- 
cation and distinction. His great con- 
cern with the natural resources, forests, 
and agriculture of this country is re- 
fiected in the many laws that bear his 
name. 

A staunch American and a devoted 
public servant throughout his long life, 
Wall Doxey’s passing cost Mississippi and 
the Nation an outstanding citizen, I 
wish to express my deepest sympathy to 
his son, Wall Doxey, Jr., and to the other 
members of his family. 


Two-Price Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a provocative editorial which 
appeared on March 2, 1962, in the 
Journal of Commerce. Al Wyss, foreign 
trade news editor raised several in- 
teresting questions about the proposed 
cotton equalization fee. It does seem 
sensible to call a spade a spade and rec- 
ognize that the suggested fee is in effect 
an increased tariff. Is this consistent 
with the President’s request for author- 
ity to reduce tariffs to deal with the 
European Common Market? 

The editorial also questions the con- 
tinuation of price supports for cotton 
which result in the two-price cotton sys- 
tem. The idea of direct production pay- 
ments to farmers should be thoroughly 
explored by Congress, 

The article follows: 

THUMBs DOWN On Levy 

The U.S. Tariff Commission has just com- 
pleted holding hearings on what may well 
be one of its most momentous cases in 3 
number of years. It must now docide 
whether or not to recommend the imposi- 
tion of an 81g cents a pound import equall- 
zation fee on cotton textiles. 

Its recommendations to the President can 
have far-reaching consequences on world 
trade. The Commission’s recommendation 
will be of vital importance not only to over- 
seas and domestic producers of cotton tex- 
tiles but also to our cotton farmers. If ac- 
cepted by the President, it could adversely 
affect U.S. cotton exports, one of our biggest 
dollar earners, and accordingly the balance 
of payments. 

A recommendation to impose such a fee, 
which is the equivalent of a substantial tar- 
iff, would be a step backward. It would 
deal a serious blow to increased and freer 
trade between the United States and many 
of its trading partners in the Western World. 

When President Kennedy ordered the Tar- 
{ff Commission to study the advisability of 
placing such a fee on all imported cotton 
textile products, he was seeking to offset the 
8'4 cents export subsidy which the Govern- 
ment pays on exports of raw cotton. 
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‘This subsidy has enabled the United 
States to sell cotton in the world market and 
dispose of a substantial surplus. It also re- 
sulted In the inequitable two-price cotton 
system whereby American cotton textile pro- 
ducers must pay substantially more for their 
cotton than foreign textile producers. 

No one, including competing overseas 
textile producers, question the validity of 
eliminating the two-price cotton system. It 
is grossly unfair for American mills to be 
forced to pay 81⁄4 cents a pound more for raw 
material than their overseas competitors. 
But the proposal now being considered by 
the Tariff Commission to equalize cotton 
costs is the wrong one which could result In 
more harm than good. 

An 81% cents a pound import fee on the 
content of textile would make it prac- 
tically impossible for foreign producers to 
compete in this market on many fabrics and 
would curtail shipments of textiles from 
overseas producers, including Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Western Europe, drastically. By 
raising substantially the already high US. 
tarif on cotton goods, it has been estimated 
that it would cause a drop in Japanese cot- 
ton goods exports to the United States of 
about 60 percent. 

Hong Kong exporter spokesmen have said 
that their shipments here would be slashed 
even more severely and that the fee would 
increase the cost of U.S. imports of Hong 
Kong textiles by 18 to 20 percent. 

imposition of such a fee consequently 
would undo the made by the 
Geneva international textile pact for foster- 
ing a steady growth in world textile trade on 
an orderly basis. It would indeed be a 
feathcr in the cap of extreme protectionists. 

And it would jeopardize the Geneva textile 
agreement because competition by overseas 
textile producers would be so difficult here 
that the pact would be meaningless to them. 
For this reason, some countries, like Japan 
and Hong Kong, have threatened not to sign 
the Geneva pact if the cotton textile equali- 
zation fee is impoeed. 

Moreover, the danger that such an equali- 
zation fee would reduce U.S. exports of raw 
cotton cannot be overlooked. Dollar earn- 
ings from cotton exports over the past sev- 
eral years have averaged almost $1 billion. 
As Senator Jams O. EASTLAND, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, pointed out, expansion of our 
cotton exports is vital to us as a nation 
as well as to the cotton industry. 

But, if oversea producers are forced to 
reduce textile shipments here drastically, 
they will buy much less U.S. cotton. 

A spokesman for the European Common 

Market, Attorney William J. Barnhard, pre- 
dicted at the Commission hearings that if 
the special fee was imposed, the EEC coun- 
tries will sharply cut the amount of US. 
cotton they buy. And spokesmen for Japan 
have pointed out that comparable grades of 
raw cotton are svailable on the world market 
at prices equal to and in some instances 
below the so-called U.S. export-subsidy 
price. 
The United States is seeking to expand 
raw cotton exports both to reduce its surplus 
and strengthen the balance of payments. 
Consequently, any move which could ad- 
versely affect such exports should most 
certainly be avoided. 

The two-price cotton system should be 
eliminated. But the way to eliminate it 
is not by slapping a fee, or the equivalent 
of a tariff, on imports. 

One thing which could be done, as sug- 
gested in this newspaper in the past, is to 
eliminate price supports for cotton entirely 
and pay farmers the difference between the 
market level of cotton and a certain per- 
centage of parity as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Such a system is favored by many in the 
cotton trade who also believe that it prob- 
ably would not be as costly as the present 
price support system. 
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It is at least worth a trial, But in any 
event the imposition of any import equaliza- 
tion fee is a move which should be avoided. 
It would result in many more disadvantages 
than warranted by the special benefits it 
would give to U.S, textile producers. 


What Freedom Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware of the interest that many of our 
veterans’ organizations have evidenced 
over the years in our young citizens, and 
we know about some of the programs 
these organizations have established. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
sponsored for 15 years a nationwide 
Voice of Democracy essay contest 
among high school students. The sub- 
ject of the essay this year was What 
Freedom Means to Me.” 

It was my privilege to attend the VFW 
annual dinner honoring Members of 
Congress, and to meet and hear the stu- 
dent from Lincoln, Nebr., read the essay 
that she wrote and which won first place 
in the national contest. This student’s 
name is Janice Woelfle. Second place 
was won by Maja Swetschin of Crooks- 
ton, Minn.; third place by Jill Mackler 
of East Rockaway, N.Y.; and fourth 
place by Eric D. Alpert of New Bedford, 
Mass. From my own State of Arkansas, 
James V. Spencer III, of El Dorado was 
the State winner in the contest. 

I believe there are some thoughts ex- 
pressed by these five high school stu- 
dents from which we can all gain. Ev- 
ery one of us needs a reminder from 
time to time that, in the words of the 
first place national winner, Janice Woel- 
fle: 

Freedom is our heritage. Freedom is our 
opportunity. Freedom is our job. 


The essays of the five students are 
here presented: 

“WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO Me” 

(By Janice Woelfie, first-place national 

winner) 

Three Americans were out sightseeing in 
a Soviet city 2 years ago. One was Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, the second was a U.S. 
Army officer, and the third a Russian- 
speaking official of the U.S. Embassy. It 
Was a unique day for them. In their tour 
of the U.S.S.R., they'd managed for once to 
shake off their Kremlin-appointed guide. 

As they walked down the street, a young 
man suddenly accosted them. He was about 
30 years old, quite well dressed for a Rus- 
sian, with the look of a professional person, 

“Are you Englishmen?” the young man 
said in Russian. 

The Embassy man replied, 
Americans.” 

“Americans, That's even better,“ the 
young man said excitedly, I've wanted so 
long to talk to an American.” 


“No, we're 


The Man in the Street.“ An experience 
of Senator Jackson’s as written in the book 
“The Day I Was Proudest To Be an Ameri- 
can,“ edited by Donald Robinson. 
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“Why?” the Embassy man asked. 

Because you Americans are such lucky 
people. You can read what you want, hear 
what you want, say what you want. We 
can't.“ 

The young man peered nervously over his 
shoulder to see if anyone were listening. 
He knew he was risking his life to speak 
like that. “Always remember,” he went on, 
“they aren't fooling us about you Ameri- 
cans. We want this to be your kind of 
world.” Then he walked away—fast. 

This incident, experienced and related by 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, is typical of 
the effect democracy has on the people of 
the world; and it is so true. We are lucky. 

Because of democracy, we can go to a 
public library and select any book from the 
“liad,” or the Odyssey.“ to Alice in Won- 
derland.” We can listen to the Classical 
hour,” the Top 50 Tunes,“ Back to the 
Bible Broadcast,“ or political panels on our 
radios without fear of being found and 
punished. We, young and old alike, have 
the unequaled privilege of casting our vote 
for class officers, school cheerleaders, or the 
President of the United States. 

I am 17 years old and a senior in high 
school. Next year, I plan to go on to col- 
lege and eventually I hope to become a 
teacher. I have been free to make my voca- 
tional and college choice. My family at- 
tends church together each Sunday, and we 
are free to choose our own church. Every 
year we take a vacation and are free to en- 
joy the tumbled splendor of the Rockies, 
the wild coast of Maine, or the warm, sunny 
beaches of California without having to ap- 
ply for a passport or ask for permission, 

My father is president of his local elec- 
trical union where they are free to bargain 
for higher wages or improved working con- 
ditions. I can choose between a movie or 
a football game; my family can purchase all 
types of clothes from uda shorts to the 
most beautiful of fo Fi 

Freedom of press, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of choice, the 
right to vote—all freedoms are made possible 
only through democracy, 

Yes, democracy is voting in November, go- 
ing to the church of our choice, speaking for 
what we feel is right, and being able to 
decide what we will read, see, hear, and do. 
But it is more than this. It is also the 
shout of a crowd as their team makes the 
final touchdown; it’s the glow in the eyes 
of a little girl as she sits on Santa's knee; 
it’s the Joy on a 3-year-old’s face as he 
pretends that he’s a boat in a mud puddle. 
It is the tender look on a mother’s face as 
she gazes at her newborn child. She knows 
his future is Insured because he was born in 
a free, democratic country. 

Countless times throughout our history 
we have defended our rights and the rights 
of other people to be free, but the job is far 
from done. To further protect and insure 
the future of every baby, now and yet to 
come, we must continuously speak for de- 
mocracy. Yes, we must act for democracy. 
For only through our democratic processes 
come the guarantees of rights, liberty, and 
freedom. Our freedom is a give-and-take 
process, a mutual agrcement among Amer- 
icans to “pursue happiness” as long as it 
doesn't infringe on the rights of others. 

Yes, our country is a great country and 
it presents a great hope to the Communist- 
held world. 

“Always remember,” the young Russian 
continued, “they aren’t fooling us about you 
Americans. We want this to be your kind 
of world.” 

Freedom is our heritage. Freedom is our 
opportunity. Freedom Is our job. 


WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Miss Maja Swetschin, second place 
national winner) 
The British have their London; the French 
have thelr Paris; you Americans haye your 
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Washington; every country has its capital. 
In the country from which I come, Berlin 
is our capital of freedom. But there at the 
wall is the terminus of freedom. For us 
for all free people. Terminus freedom. Be- 
hind it—nothing. Nothing but spiritual 
desert. For the people who are forced to livé 
in this desert, Berlin is a dream, a dream of 
freedom! Unattainable? But freedom 15 
stronger than concrete or barbed wire. Also 
at the terminus freedom—in Berlin, 

Freedom, people say, is the highest treas- 
ure of life. But what it really means every- 
body has to find for himself, personally. Is 
freedom your inheritance, something you 
take as self-evident as the sunshine? IS 
freedom your personal right, that you, you 
are permitted to do whatever, however you 
want? Does it concern only your hopes 
demands, desires? Is freedom your privileg& 
the precious, valuable foundation of your 
life, which you are aware of and thankful 
for, which you guard against any violation? 
Is freedom your task, a special value,. for 
which you have to prove dignity and matu- 
rity? A duty, under which you see you 
in relationship to your neighbors and to 
God; a gift which you are responsible to pre- 
serye? Is freedom your burden, robbing 
your sheltered, comfortable, irresponsible, 
passive conformity, forcing you to think and 
act? Is freedom your goal, which you want 
to attain, something, which—being not at 
all perfect or equal here—becomes a dream, 
an abstraction? Perhaps freedom is too com- 
plex and manifold, or too intimate and per- 
sonal, or too trite and boring, or too painful 
and grievous to speak about? 

For me, a German foreign exchange stu- 
dent, the answer lies in Berlin, the divided 
city. At night: 

Light, bearning neon tubes, courting, offer- 
ing, attracting on the west side of the wall: 
darkness on the east side. Advertisement 18 
useless; the party determines producing and 
consuming. Cars, to be bought by every- 
body in the West; the party distributes them 
only to high officials in the East. Bars, in 
which bands play whatever people like, 
waltz or rock'n roll, on this side; on the other 
side a ballroom where you dance to the 
whistle of the totalitarian regime. Church 
bells, ringing, inviting all people to com- 
municate in brotherhood here; alarm drums 
there finding a heretic, deviating from the 
party line by going to church. Tickets for 
plane and train trips for everybody in the 
West; in the East a private trip ends at the 
Iron Curtain or in jail. TV or radio stations. 
newspapers from all parts of the world here; 
propaganda there, the same, unalterable 
propaganda, lying, deceiving, but eventually 
penetrating and somehow settling down in 
the subconscious. Gossip, criticism any 
place in the West; in the East fanatical chil- 
dren denouncing their parents, if one 
thoughtless word escapes their lips. Heré 
the variety and decision of activities and 
recreations; there the so-called social at- 
tivities forcing all people to take part 
they want to live. Individualism, peculiar- 
ity, deviation, permission to be different 
self-determination, respected conviction on 
the west side; on the east side one belief, 
one ideology for all, encircling people in one 
spot, limiting their horizon in one direction, 
on one goal. 

Freedom, thousands of little, single lib- 
erties, which you learn o recognize and tO 
appreciate after you have lost them. The 
right to say “Yes” or “No,” the right to be 
educated or to vegetate, the right to be your 
self or not to be—examples in light and 
shadow over Berlin, our outpost of freedom: 
Berlin, where the Hberty bell rings, the gift 
of the Americans. Its sound is heard on 
both sides of the wall to manifest the exist- 
ence and also the price and value of freedom. 
May everybody hear its ringing. 
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Waar Prrroom Mans ro Me 
(By Miss Jill Mackler, third place national 
winner) 

For centuries past, youth has reached the 
hores of America to be welcomed by the 
dutstretched arm of the Statue of Liberty, 

very same symbol of freedom that ex- 
tends her hand in welcome to all today. 
This symbolic structure that became a note 
of promise of the future for those landing 
on free shores for the first time, remains as 
token to us, the teenagers in America to- 
day. It is a token of what this Nation has 
Promised and stands for, Just as the torch 
N her hand has burned brightly through 

years, so does it kindle the hearts of the 

ger generation today with sparks of 
friendship and the flame of liberty, It ls 
the torch of freedom; it burns as a refiec- 

m of man’s search and fight for freedom 

through the ages of time. 

Held within the confines of her left hand, 

offers to the world a record of man's 
and moves for freedom inscribed by 
ume alone in the pages of her sacred book. 

e pages depict the remnants of once war- 
Shattered cities, as those of Atlanta, Hiro- 
Shima, Berlin, destroyed in man’s fight for 
freedom: and the writhing faces of battle- 
Scarred freedom lovers across the face of the 
*arth—iong evidences of man's striving to 

e the personification of an Ideal. 

p We, as young citizens of America and the 
Uture ruling forces of the world, view with 
Pride the rights given to our citizens today, 
rolved through years of steady progress— 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, and 

om of the press. With an intermin- 
fing ot gratitude and pride, we reivew the 
hare engraved into our statutes, laws that 
Urte given us self-government and have 
ieee the chains of bondage and slavery 

m our bodies and hearts. We are free to 

and find the ultimate freedom—tfree- 
dom within ourselves. A freedom that en- 
compasses not only life and liberty but the 
tire being of each individual as well. This 
true liberation emanates from the heart and 
ad trom the very soul of mankind, 
4 young people, we are not blind to con- 
Wales that have existed throughout history. 
Pied know that minority groups, so often the 
ject of world hate and misuse, have left 
in ir mark on the world today. But here 
* America, these people are rising above 

Orid prejudice. Sida i striving for more 
pan the gift of life. ey covet lives equal 

those led by all other men. It is a striy- 
re for not only the liberties granted by law, 
tee also for the liberty of freedom from fear; 
ton O respect, to pursue a satisfying posi- 

in life, to live within an atmosphere of 
urmony and mutual concern. A gift 
“dualed only by the gift of life Itself—this is 
edom; the freedom extended to all those 

O search for it; to find it within the 
or „the plains, the towns, and the cities 

America, 

America, so rich In resources both natural 
And cultural, but above all, rich in human 
—— has evolved from a wilderness con- 
tent by our ancestors, These pilgrims in 

Unknown land cleared the path for the 
tatblishment of a new world, an ocean's dis- 
e ce from the old, a world erected on prin- 
Ples of equality, self-government, and free- 
Pring We must not turn our backs on the 
ples by which we live, or ignore the 
Needs of our fellow men; for, if left un- 
ang dea and uncared for, the weeds of slavery 
dom o enny can choke and overrun free- 
8 footpath. The generations to come 
our the citizens of today must safeguard 
liberties, 
Just as the Statue of Liberty stands in our 


Rarbor, never failing, promising freedom to 
-Mose Who seek it, as Americans, so too must 
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we be constant and unfailing tn adhering to 
the spirit of freedom, which fs, in truth, 
the spirit of America. ? 


War FreepoM Mrans TO ME 


(By Mr. Eric D. Alpert, fourth-place national 
winner) 


From every mountainside let freedom 
ring.“ These immortal words are contained 
in one of our Nation’s most beloved songs. 
But what is freedom? Why is it that mil- 
lions have sacrificed their very lives for its 
preservation? To me, freedom is something 
which God intended for mankind, for the 
Bible teaches, “Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

I feel extremely fortunate to have been 
born in America, a land where men are free 
from the rule of tyranny, a land where men 
can assemble when and where they choose, 
say what they feel, worship as they please, 
elect whom they want to represent them, 
and, in fact, do whatever they like within the 
bounds of reason and morality. Even if, 
perchance, a man is accused of overstepping 
his bounds, he knows, assuredly, that he will 
not be unjustly punished with no questions 
asked, as is the case in some parts of our 
world, but that he has the privilege of com- 
ing before a court of unbiased persons, stat- 
ing his case, and receiving fair verdict and 
punishment, i 

“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” These words of Daniel 
Webster exemplify my belief that from free- 
dom there emerges brotherhood, and from 
brotherhood there emerges unity. In a truly 
free society, where the freedoms I have pre- 
viously mentioned are fervently upheld, every 
man can understand his neighbor and live 
compatibly with him, regardless of any dif- 
ferences of creed or color. If this type of 
brotherhood is prevalent throughout a na- 
tion, then peace and unity must result. 
crime must disappear, wars must cease eter- 
nally. But it is not so. There is war, there 
is crime, there is strife. Why? Is it be- 
cause freedom is failing? No, it is only be- 
cause men have their own failings that there 
must be prejudice, jealousy, and strife. We 
may never see a truly free society; there 
may never be one, for it would symbolize 
perfection, a state unattainable by man, but 
nevertheless, a goal toward which he stub- 
bornly aims, for he is never satisfied. 

America has been referred to both as the 
cradle of liberty and as the land of opportu- 
nity. Is there a definite connection between 
these two qualities? Tes, I think so, for 
even though our free society is imperfect, 
one of our prime American axioms is that 
“all men are created equal.” Every person 
has the opportunity to decide how he wishes 
to direct his own life, and I feel that this 
enhances the speed of man's progress, since, 
with education available to all, the cobbler's 
son may become President, the President's 
son a cobbler, for freedom erases hereditary 
power and bestows honor based upon the 
achievements of the individual. 

Great gifts to mankind have come from 
men such as Edison and Einstein, who were 
free to use imagination and curiosity to 
probe into science, pushing back humanity's 
frontiers of knowledge and opening the doors 
to the worlds of electricity and atomic 
energy. Yes, freedom cries for originality 
and advancement by encouraging men to 
use their own creativity to better themselves 
and their society in a constant struggle to 
achieve worldwide unity. 

I therefore strongly support the principles 
of freedom and the American way of life, 
for I feel that each and every citizen, from 
the poorest to the richest, by being able to 
express his candid opinion, owns a share in 
democracy and in the destiny of our country. 
I echo the words of Benjamin Franklin, who 
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said, in 1776, when freedom was grasping 
the colonies, molding them into the United 
States of America, “Where liberty dwells, 
there is my country.” 


WHAT FREEDOM MEANS To Me 


(By James V. Spencer II, first-place, 
State winner) 

We, the citizens of the United States, liv- 
ing under the comforts of a democratic 
Government, seldom think of democracy as 
little more than a word. But this one word 
has shaped, to a large extent, the destiny of 
our own country and the destiny of the 
entire world. ~ 

The definition of democracy, as defined by 
Abraham Lincoln in his immortal Gettys- 
burg Address, is a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, Our Gov- 
ernment, our democracy, is based upon the 
proposition, as stated in our Declaration of 
Independence, that “all men are created 
equal.“ Now while the equality of men ob- 
viously does not mean that men necessarily 
are equal in ability, in earning power or 
merit, it does mean that they should enjoy 
equality of opportunity, and should each 
have the same rights. 

Today, in our democracy, we are faced with 
many problems. But are these problems any 
greater than when Hitler and Mussolini chal- 
lenged our country with World War II? I 
might also add, what happened to Hitler 
and Mussolini and what did their own people 
do under their dictatorships? Well, Hitler's 
people called him a “madman” and, when 
the allied troops entered Rome, the Itallans 
welcomed these invaders of their own coun- 
try as Uberators. Today Hitler's and Mus- 
solini’s infamous deeds and exploits are but 
pages in the annals of time, but democracy 
still remains as a testimonial to its great- 
ness. I contend that if the peoples of the 
world knew democracy as we know it, and 
could understand it without the lies of pro- 
paganda, then they would accept it as the 
best existing basis for government, All my 
life I have enjoyed our democracy and I 
have scen daily the fruits it bears: I have 
seen freemen working at their different jobs 
each able to succeed and to make a living 
for his family. I have seen homes in which 
love and fellowship prevail, homes which 
know no fear from within, and homes whose 
members are able to trust one another. But 
to continue to enjoy this democracy that we 
all hold so dearly, we must carry out our 
responsibilities as citizens, and those are, 
to realize our rights and privileges under a 
democracy, but at the same time not to in- 
fringe on those of any one else. Also, an 
important privilege as well as responsibility 
Is to vote. Knowing about the issue of the 
candidate, or candidates, and then yoting 
accordingly. 

We dally sce democracy at work all around 
us. Our long-awaited vacation, our right to 
succeed in the world of business according 
to our ability, and also on the fact that every 
day we take advantage of at least one of the 
Bills of Rights, these are but a few of the 
ways that we can see democracy in action. 

So many times, we take democracy for 
granted, and seem to forget how our country- 
men shed their blood for freedom in the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Spanish American War, the bloody days of 
World War I and World War II, and also 
the Korean conflict. In all these wars, their 
purpose was to preserve our democracy. 

Should we take for granted the principais 
for which these, our fellow Americans, fought 
and died? This is the question and we are 
the Americans. 

I speak for democracy because I believe it 
to be the eventual answer to world peace, 
and because I am also an American. 
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Good Work by the Soil Conservation 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most effective programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is that provided by 
the Soil Conservation Service. Recently 
an excellent example of the work of Soil 
Conservation Service in Jackson County, 
in the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent in the Congress, has been called 
to my attention through a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Richard L. Mitchell of Cooke- 
ville, Tenn. I believe Mr. Mitchell’s com- 
ments and observations on the work of 
the soil conservation program may be 
of interest to the Department and 
others, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent to have this letter reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The letter 
follows: 

COOKEVILLE, TENN., 

f February 15, 1962. 
Mr. D. W. MOYERS, 

Area Conservationist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Cookeville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. Moyers: I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my appreciation for the 
excellent technical advisory services I have 
received from the Jackson County Soil Con- 
servation District in the past year in the de- 
velopment of my farm in the sixth civil dis- 
trict of Jackson County, Tenn. 

Like so many people who have not been 
actively engaged in farming, I have wondered 
over the past years just what benefit the 
farmers have been deriving from the Soil 
Conservation Service. I have had a hazy 
idea about soil conservation, but, for some 
reason, I seemed to have the thought that 
these services consisted of general theoreti- 
cal platitudes to farmers concerning the 
benefit of soil conservation, without very 
much real practical help. I find that I was 
completely wrong. 

My wife and I became the owners of a 
farm in the sixth district of Jackson County 
this last year. I had had no connections 
with farming since I was a boy in my teens 
and used to hire out on a farm in Overton 
County, during summers back in the 
thirties. My farming at that time consisted 
primarily of chopping out corn in: Ime- 
stone and sassafras new grounds. For some 
reason or other it didn't appeal to me very 
much. But in later years, as I began to see 
the improvement in our section of the 
country in farming; began to see what was 
obviously being done by farmers in this 
area toward cleaning up their farms and 
improving their lands, my wife and I got an 
intense desire to own a piece of farmland 
and attempt to develop it. 

This last summer, we decided to take the 
plunge and obtained what we think is a 
good farm—perhaps without too much prior 
thinking as to just exactly what we would 
do with it. I knew generally what I wanted 
to end up with, but I found that I knew 
practically nothing about how to specifically 
go about it. I knew I wanted green pas- 
tures; I knew I wanted fine tobacco; I knew 
I wanted good fences; I knew I wanted 
plenty of water in the location where it 
would be most needed; I knew I wanted to 
produce bales and bales of hay; I knew I 
wanted the best grain production possible; 
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but I did not know what to do in this field 
or that field in order to get what I wanted. 
That is when I turned to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Immediately after contact, I was visited 
by Donald Bivens, soil conservationist for 
Jackson County's Soil Conservation District, 
and by Bill Medley, farm planner. They 
not only went over the farm with me and 
spoke in the generalities which I had expec- 
ted, but after their conversation with me, 
they gave me Specific advice, returned with a 
complete program, presenting me with a 
booklet containing a soll and water con- 
servation plan which goes into detail con- 
cerning my entire farm, field by field, in- 
cluding plans for ponds and for timber con- 
servation. When I listened to them and 
read their soil and water conservation plan, 
I realized that there was a good chance that 
I could really do what I wanted to do with 
that farm. I realized that it could not be 
done overnight—after all, is there anything 
real good ever done quickly, especially when 
we are dealing with nature? But I had 
confidence in what I was doing under Don- 
ald's and Bill's supervision, and had con- 
fidence that the little money which I could 
put into it from time to time would be 
worthwhile in the long run. 

I can already see, after these few months, 
the slow but sure development of a farm 
plan which may eventually culminate in the 
dream my wife and I have had. I do not 
know how it will finally come out, but I 
do know that without the technical assist- 
ance of the Jackson County Soil Conserva- 
tion District, it would have been almost a 
hopeless situation. When I think of the 
great benefits that I recelved from this serv- 
ice, It makes me realize what greater bene- 
fits good farmers can and do receive, who 
themselves know better than I how to put 
the proper practices into effect, I know now 
what has helped to make sections of our 
country into beautiful green farming coun- 
try, whereas I can remember just a few 
years ago when most of it was comprised to 
a great extent of wornout land, sage grass 
fields, rocky gullies, and scrub timber. Of 
course, part of it is due to the finances 
that have been made available through this 
section of the country. A great amount of 
it is due to Federal financial help, such as 
the feed grain program and other crop sup- 
port programs. But all of the finances in 
the world will not help a farm unless there 
is long-range planning which will put per- 
manent value in the land. For a man to 
obtain Government financial assistance and 
not put it back in the land by following 
good soil conservation practices is to me 
just like a man sitting in his house in the 
wintertime and tearing the boards off of his 
walls to feed a fire to warm himself. Some- 
day he will be out of boards and have 
neither the fire nor the house. 

These are the reasons I feel that of all 
of the services to farmers in Jackson County, 
I feel that the technical advisory service of 
the soil conservation district is the best and 
most important, if properly used and fol- 
lowed, I am sure of one thing. I do not 
know how my farm will eventually turn 
out, but I do know that if it is developed 
properly it will be because of the assistance 
I am receiving from men like Donald Bivens 
and Bill Medley, and if it does not turn 
out right, it will not be their fault. 

Jackson County is a wonderful county. It 
has some of the best farmland in the coun- 
try, and it is not just the level river and 
creek bottoms that can become green, but 
also the ridge farms of Jackson County, for 
they have great potential in them. Jackson 
County farmers are some of the best in the 
world. They have had to be to do what they 
have done in the years past, before good 
scientific conservation practices were put 
into effect, and I feel that if they properly 
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utilize the services now available to them, 
that we can see the countryside growing 
greener and cleaner and more productive. 

I just wanted to drop this line to attempt 
to express to you my appreciation for this 
wonderful assistance I have received from 
your organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. MITCHELL. 


Marxist Publication in the United States 
Attacks the Jobn Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, in 
order to keep abreast of what the Com- 
munists are up to in this country, I regu- 
larly. read their publications. It 45 
through these publications that the 
Communist hierarchy instructs the r 
and file of the Communist Party, United 
States of America. I have been some- 
what amazed by the ability of Commu- 
nist publications to influence many 
our non-Communist news disseminating 
media. On December 16, 1961, there aP- 
peared in People’s World, a Communist 
newspaper printed in San Francisco, 
Calif., an article which apparently se! 
forth the general pattern for the attack 
on the John Birch Society members wh? 
hold public office, I believe my col- 
leagues in Congress might be interes 
in the article and ask unanimous oon 
sent to have it placed in the Appendix o 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

GOP TROUBLE von ROUSSELOT IN 25rH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

Los ANGELES—Not all Republicans in thé 
25th Congressional District are happy with 
their party’s incumbent, Representative 
Jonn H. RoussELOT, an avowed member 
the John Birch Society, who is seeking re- 
election. 

One who voiced his dissatisfaction was Al 
Du Rant, president of the 58th assembly dis- 
trict Republican assembly. The 58th assem- 
bly district comprises the northern half of 
RovssE.or’s district and includes Al Mont 
Arcadia, Duarte, Irwindale, and Azusa, where 
ROUSSELOT’s main strength lies. 

“I can't in clear conscience support Con? 
gressman Rovssetor,” said Du Rant, WPO 
added that he helped to elect the Birchite ? 
years ago. That was before RousseLoT§ 
connections with the Birch Society wer 
known. 

In addition, Albert M. Gilmore, a senlo" 
research engineer at the Caltech jet pre 
pulsion laboratory, has announced he W!! 
2 Roussrror as a Republican candi- 

ate. 

Gilmore said, “Roussevor has turned his 
back on the Republican Party and the pe?” 
ple of the district by embracing the Bire? 
Society.” 

Besides the trouble which seems to be 
brewing for RovsseLor in the Republican 
primary in June, he will, if he squ 
through, be up against the job of wooing 
votes from the Democratic majority in the 
reconstituted district to win. But the Re- 
publicans have the first shot at the Birch! 
in June, z 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech by Eli E. 

hen, executive secretary, National 

ttee on Employment of Youth, at 

the National Consultation on Public Ur- 

Youth Work Programs, in New York 
City, on February 5, 1962. 

Unpan Torn EMPLOYMENT NEEDS TODAY 


Let me start by quoting an industrialist: 
“The following deficiencies in our national 
e have created this (youth) problem: 

1. There are not jobs enough to take 
dare of the youth who need them and want 


“2. Our educational system is not ade- 
Quate, in size or character, to prepare multi- 
tudes of youth for the work opportunities 

‘at are available. 

3. Nationally speaking, there is not equal 

ty for education. Vast areas of 
the United States have inadequate educa- 


onal systems. 
4. There is a gap measured in years be- 
tween the time a youth leaves school and 
the time he finds a job. During this period 
Society completely abandons him." 
Ta man who wrote this is Charles W. 
ussig, at the time president of the Amer- 
ican Molasses Co. Although it appears to 
— accurately our current situation, 
in Statement actually was written in 1938 
Y the foreword of a booki on the National 
oon Administration. If what was written 
uring one of the Nation's worst depres- 
gon can apply so aptly to our youth today, 

Submit that we are confronted with a 
Problem of staggering dimensions. 

There are, of course, major differences be- 
tween the 1930's and the 1960's. We have 
Made vast technological advances, for ex- 
fle, but automation has reduced the place 

Our economy for the unskilled and inex- 

ced. We have established a system of 
employment compensation to cushion the 
ects of unemployment, but the youngster 
has not worked since leaving school, or 
b has worked only intermittently, has not 
ult up the credits to benefit from this pro- 
Ps Unemployment is not nearly so wide- 
but for the long-term unemployed 
there is little solace in the fact that more 
People are employed than ever before. 
in J e were 65 million Americans on jobs 
my ofthis year. Four and one-half 
2 or almost 6 percent of the labor 
ww were unemployed. One and one-quar- 
fok million of these had been unemployed 
su 15 weeks or longer. Young people con- 
en ato approximately 20 percent of the un- 

Ployed whereas they make up less than 10 

1 t ot the labor force. 
te has been said by many that youth un- 
ploplonment merely reflects the total unem- 

Iment situation and that there can be no 
— answer until we have solved the 
this lem of adult unemployment. While 
the. Of course, is true, it tells only part of 


ieee the fact is that unemployment hits 
fi harder than any other age group in 
emp poPulation. The nearly 1 million un- 

‘Syed youth represent a rate of jobless- 


Dep Adley, Betty and Ernest K., “A New 

You or Youth—The Story of the National 
ent Administration,” The Viking Press, 
W York, 1938. 
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ness two to three times that of the national 
average. Even if—by the stroke of a magic 
wand—we were able overnight to create 
enough jobs for all who want to work, there 
would still be many youths unable to qualify 
for the available employment, or having been 
hired, unable to perform satisfactorily 
enough to be retained. Some lack rudimen- 
tary work skills, sense of responsibility, or 
acceptable work habits and attitudes. 
Therefore, we need not only an increase in 
the total number of jobs, but also an ex- 
pansion in the types of employment suitable 
for inexperienced youth—entry jobs requir- 
ing no experience, minimal skills and less 
demanding hiring requirements. To what 
extent this is achievable will be discussed 
later. 

It is obvious, then, that we have a twin- 
headed problem—lack of jobs and marginal 
employability on the part of many youth. 
For some the unemployability is absolute 
they are just not ready to work; for others 
it is relative—they are capable of working 
but unable to meet the hiring requirements 
of employers. These requirements are ris- 
ing. A generation ago, an elementary school 
diploma was considered adeqaute. Today 
high school graduation is a minimum re- 
quirement for most jobs. I venture to pre- 
dict that within the next 10 years post-high 
school eduction for 2 years—at a junior or 
community college or technical institute— 
will replace the high school diploma as a ba- 
sic requirement for employment. 

Automation has accentuated the trend 
toward higher levels of education. It is de- 
batable whether a college education is 
needed to watch dials or push buttons, but 
employers are reluctant to entrust the opera- 
tion of expensive equipment to employees 
whom they do not consider rellable, and level 
of education seems to be a major index of 
reliability. Regardless of whether automa- 
tion in fact requires more education or less, 
all the forecasts are agreed that automation 
will mean greater opportunities for the edu- 
cated and skilled and fewer for the under- 
educated and unskilled. 

In the meantime, automation is taking its 
toll with loss of jobs and displacement of 
workers. In the mass production indus- 
tries, such as steel and auto, we are pro- 
ducing more with fewer workers. In some 
cases, company employees displaced by auto- 
mation are reassigned to other duties. As a 
result, the hiring of new employees declines 
sharply. And this is where the new youthful 
entrants to the labor market are hurt; the 
normal job turnover from which they previ- 
ously beneficial has dropped and indeed in 
some cases is nonexistent. 

Let me cite one example of what automa- 
tion can mean. A glass plant has been de- 
veloped, employing 14 workers, that is capable 
of producing 90 percent of all the electric 
light bulbs needed in this country, 100 per- 
cent of the radio and television tubes (except 
for pictures tubes) and, in its spare time, can 
manufacture Christmas ornaments. 

Automation is not restricted to manufac- 
turing operations. It appears in offices in 
the form of machines that replace clerical 
workers. Vending machines and self-service 
techniques have eliminated many sales 
clerks. Automatic elevators ‘have displaced 
an estimated 40,000 manual operators. It 
is argued that in the long run automation 
will produce more employment. This is 
open to question, but in any case, to date, 
it has meant fewer jobs. Whether there 
will be more jobs or less, the nature of 
many of the occupations of the future will 
certainly be different. 

Up to now I have been talking about 
youth as if they had monolithic characteris- 
tics. While they have much in common— 
their age, for example—young people, for 
our purposes this morning, fall into three 
fairly distinct groups. First, there is the 
college-bound who, as a group, will do all 
right in the job market. Next are the high 
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school graduates who, on the whole, will 
manage but not without some difficulty. 
Nonwhites in this group, however, will ex- 
perience greater difficulty. Finally are the 
dropouts—those not completing high 
school—who will find a most unwelcome re- 
ception in the labor market. 

Compared to high school graduates, drop- 
outs suffer greater unemployment, take 
longer to find jobs, get poorer jobs, and earn 
less money. Untrained and incompletely 
educated, they are often underemployed, 
face the prospect of a lifetime of blind alley 
jobs, and sometimes remain chronically un- 
employed. They sre the vulnerable, dis- 
pensable, and unwanted in our work force. 

Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other minor- 
ity group members are arbitrarily excluded 
from many and employment op- 
portunities. The inequality of opportunity 
is reflected in lower incomes and poverty, 
poor housing and slum neighborhoods, and 
lower levels of education and skill. I have 
seen one set of statistics that graphically 
makes a point: In one Pennsylvania com- 
munity, Negro college graduates earn only 
5 cents an hour more than Negroes with an 
elementary school education, whereas Negro 
college graduates earn 7 cents an hour less 
than white Protestants with only an ele- 
mentary school education. 

Discrimination strikes even deeper in a 
personal sense, Aware of the barriers to their 
employment, many minority group young- 
sters are reluctant to enroll in available 
training courses. Thus when opportunities 
for them do in fact open up, they are un- 
prepared with the skills needed to be hired. 
In giving up in the first place, they become 
the victims of a vicious circle, and many 
lose their desire to improve their situation. 

Another especially disadvantaged group 
are those youth who migrate to the big 
cities from the rural areas, many of whom 
are Negroes and dropouts. Unprepared for 
both city life and work, they flounder for a 
long time and many never really find them- 
selves. 

Some of the dropouts, inmigrants, and 
minority youth might possibly be margin- 
ally employable regardless of the state of 
the economy, but the premium automation 
has put on training underscores the urgency 
of reaching these youngsters and motivating 
them toward work and training. They have 
ability and talent, Studies of dropouts re- 
veal that 70 percent have at least average 
intelligence and are capable of completing 
high school. From 6 to 13 percent are smart 
enough to do college work. But they are vic- 
tims of economic, social, cultural and psy- 
chological pressures which they have not 
been able to cope with alone. They are 
rejecting a situation that they feel has re- 
jected them. 

The problem of our nearly 1 million un- 
employed youth is a formidable one, but it 
may be relatively minor in size compared to 
what is ahead of us in the future. I don't 
need to tell this audience about the phe- 
nomenal rise in the birth rate following 
World War II. Shortly we shall see the 
greatest influx of young workers in our coun- 
try's history. In 1960 2 million of them en- 
tered the job market; it will rise to 2.5 mil- 
lion in 1965 and to 3 million in 1970. Alto- 
gether 26 million youth will seek jobs in the 
decade of the 1960's, 40 percent more than 
in the fifties. Seven and one-half million 
of these will be dropouts, of whom 2.5 million 
will not have gone beyond elementary school. 

And, if you want to look beyond 1970, let 
me tell you a prediction made the other 
day by Secretary of Commerce Hodges: his 
5-year-old granddaughter will live to see the 
population of the United States increase to 
400 million from its present 180-plus mil- 
lion, 

Where are we going to get the jobs for 
these millions of youngsters, and how are 
we going to prepare them for working in an 
automated economy? It is natural to look 
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to private business and industry for the ad- 
ditional jobs needed, but there seems to be 
no indication that the private sector of our 
the current unemployed, let alone the in- 
economy will graw fast enough to absorb 
creased numbers coming into the labor mar- 
ket in the future. Only last month the 
Kennedy administration forecast a reduction 
of unemployment to 4 percent by mid-1963. 
Without taking into consideration the ex- 
pected increase in the labor force next year, 
this reduction of unemployment by one- 
third would still leave approximately 3.5 
million unemployed, of whom over 600,000 
would be youth. 

Earlier in this speech I raised the ques- 
tion whether we can achieve an expansion 
of entry jobs for inexperienced youth. The 
tide seems to be against us. Figures from 
Detroit, for example, show that there has 
been a 55 percent loss over 5 years in jobs 
available to 16- and 17-year-olds; entry jobs 
for this group in that city have been di- 
minishing at the rate of 2,000 a year for 
the last 10 years. Some have gone so far 
as to suggest that in the private economy of 
the future there will be no place whatso- 
ever for young workers, that automation 
will not need the labor of the young and the 
old, that we need to develop new social 
institutions to keep them off the labor mar- 
ket but gainfully occupied. 

What are the alternatives? Shall we dump 
the idle youth into our rivers? We can be 
sure they won't return to school in any 
large numbers—they did not like school in 
the first place. There is reason to question 
the wisdom of a policy that urges their re- 
turn to the classroom before our schools 
have strengthened sufficiently to attract 
them and deal more effectively with their 
special needs. 

However objectionable it might be to some, 
the only alternative is to have Federal, State, 
and city governments establish work and 
training projects geared to the special needs 
of youth. To those who may be worried 
about the cost, I can only respond: Can we 
afford the continued neglect of millions of 
young lives? 

You will hear in a few minutes about some 
prototype programs that will suggest what 
can be accomplished by a massive Govern- 
ment In the meantime, let me 
gay that they will provide jobs and construc- 
tive activities and an opportunity to earn 
money for youngsters who would otherwise 
be idle, aimless, and unwanted. If they are 
solidly based, they will do even more than 
that. They will develop occupational skills 
and teach youth how to work—to report on 
time, take responsibility, accept the author- 
ity of a boss, get along with coworkers. 
They will offer tryout experiences in a va- 
riety of jobs to help young people find out 
in what types of work they have the most 
interest and ability. They will encourage 
further education and . They will 
operate in an atmosphere that will help give 
the young people feelings of being worth- 
while and useful and will encourage self- 
confidence. 

Successful Government work programs 
will depend upon more than having ample 
funds, important as the dollars are. They 
wiil depend on understanding and appropri- 
ately trained staff. Imagination in develop- 
ing useful work projects will be of para- 
mount importance. Counseling will be nec- 
essary to prepare the youth for subsequent 
entry into private business and industry, 

In stressing the role of Government, I 
intend in no way to minimize the import- 
ance of private industry in this whole pic- 
ture. Industry is where most of these 
youngsters will ultimately find themselves, 
and we must keep working with industry to 
maximize thë opportunities there. Never- 
theless, in this consultation, we need to 
focus on a part of the picture to get the 
most mileage out of our discussions. Rather 
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than scatter our attention, we would do 
better to call another consultation in the 
near future on those aspects of the prob- 
lem not covered adequately during these 2 
days. In my opinion, the time spent here 
will have been of great worth if out of this 
consultation can come the stimulation for 
the widespread establishment of public ur- 
ban work programs for youth and the devel- 
opment of sound guidelines for their organ- 
ization and operation. 

While we don't have all the answers to 
solve the grave youth unemployment prob- 
lem, there are beginning to be signs of light. 
Neyer before have I seen such interest. and 
activity in this problem. Symbolic of all 
this is that fact that the President of the 
United States appointed 3 months ago a 
President's Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment. And there has been introduced into 
the Congress a bill—the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act—to establish public work 
and training programs for youth. 

We have the wisdom and resources to lick 
this problem. We unlocked the secrets of 
the atom and are currently putting a man 
into space. Surely we can find the way to 
train and employ our youth. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 16 marked the 44th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. 

On February 16, 1918, the people of 
Lithuania declared their independence 
from the czarist regime in Russia, and 
for 22 short years were citizens of a free 
and independent state. During that 22- 
year period from 1918 to 1940, the people 
of Lithuania proved themselves to be 
peace loving, energetic, industrious, and 
determined in the cause of free govern- 
ment, and the republic, admitted to the 
League of Nations on September 22, 1921, 
became a welcome and respected mem- 
ber of the world community. 

In 1940 Lithuania was overrun and 
annexed by the Soviets, and the Iron 
Curtain was placed between this small 
Baltic state and the rest of the free 
world. Since that time the people of 
Lithuania have been subject to the op- 
pressive rule of the Communist regime. 

We all know that the same spirit 
which inspired independence in 1918, and 
which made Lithuania a respected mem- 
ber of the world community for 22 years 
thereafter, is still present among the 
more than 3 million people of that land. 

We are also aware of the substantial 
contributions made to this country’s 
strength and freedom by Americans of 
Lithuanian descent who, unlike their rel- 
atives and friends behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, are free to celebrate this important 
occasion today. 

Our faith in the ultimate victory of 
freedom and self-determination for all 
people is inspired by the spirit of the 
Lithuanian people, and, as leaders of the 
free world, we Americans must pledge, 
on this occasion, all our efforts and 
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energies to this end. And the free world 
would do well to remember that what has 
twice happened to Lithuania could hap- 
pen to any other nation that fails to 
keep itself strong enough to defend its 
liberty against aggression. 


Statement by the Honorable Joseph M. 
Montoya, of New Mexico, Praising Air 
Reservists and Air National Guardsmen 
Since Recall to Active Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has indeed the right to be proud 
and happy over our recent accomplish- 
ment in achieving orbital flight of an 
astronaut. And it was with pride that 
I stood here this past Monday with all 
Members of the Congress applauding 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., for his mag- 
nificent achievement. Yet, this wonder- 
ful American refused to accept our g 
wishes for himself personally, and went 
out of his way to speak of all others 
involved in the Mercury program, and 
to acknowledge their significant ac- 
complishments. 

The selflessness of this man, MT. 
Speaker, reminded me that we might 
tend at times to fail to acknowledge 
adequately the deeds of men behind the 
news, the men who do so much, but 
about whom we know and hear so little. 
At this time, I refer specifically to the 
Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard units who readily answered the 
Nation’s call in time of crises and who 
today continue their duties and patrols 
with supreme devotion to duty. They 
continue to perform their assigned tasks 
with cheerful determination in spite of 
personal and family difficulties, incon- 
veniences, and disruptions of civilian 
pursuits. Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara has written the families of recalled 
reservists and guardsmen, has appro- 
priately acknowledged the Nation’s debt, 
and has rendered the thanks of a grate- 
ful country. 

I think we should make it clear in 
this chamber, Mr. Speaker, that the sac- 
rifices of air reservists and guardsmen 
and their families have been for a vital 
purpose and that the Nation does appre- 
ciate their continued service. It is not 
of small significance to note that this 
is a continued willingess to serve since 
Air Reserve units are made up entirely 
of volunteers who have embraced their 
call to duty in the finest traditions of 
our Armed Forces and who lost no time 
in making their presence known. 

Air guardsmen flew more than 200 jet 
fighters over the Atlantic within a month 
after recall, providing much needed 
fighter strength for Air Force combat 
units in Europe. Secretary of the Ait 
Force Zuckert was most complimen 
about these units and their accomplish- 
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Ments and Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air 
Chief of Staff, wrote these air 
guardsmen as follows: 
The movement of the newly federalized 
ANG units to Europe was executed In an or- 
y, eficlent, and professional way. This 
d the utmost in leadership, planning, 
and cooperation on the part of all units and 
Personnel involved. All obstacles were over- 
Some by ingenuity and determination in 
Spite of the extremely short preparation time 
arallable. The end result of the safe and 
tious arrival of the fighters should be 
source of great pride to all who had a part 
in the operation. I wish to offer my con- 
Tatulations for the outstanding manner in 
Which this dificult and vitally important 
task was successfully accomplished. 


Tn addition to the flight of these fight- 
ers, Air Force Reserve and Air National 
guard squadrons entered on duty with 
dur-engine transport aircraft, the first 
to be assigned to these components. In 
3 months of active duty, the crews of 

units flew almost 4 million miles 
troop carrier and cargo missions. 
Also, there are many Air Guard tactical 
fighter and reconnaissance squadrons 
Which are on combat-ready active duty 
and poised for deployment wherever na- 

security may require. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the accomplishments of our dedicated 
Air Reserve and Air National Guard 
Wits and I think all of us should be 
aware of the magnificent job they have 
and are doing. In rising to the 
Call in time of crisis, the record shows 
Sonvincingly that these air reservists and 
n are a valuable component of 
Sur defense structure and deserving of 

high regard and prayerful thanks. 


Increased Compensation for Postal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I am the most recently elected 
Member of the House of Representatives, 


I tell the membership what to do, 
Would like to take the liberty of mak- 

ing a recommendation on behalf of our 

Postal employees. 

been a bill introduced by 


in compensation and a liberali- 
of the step and longevity increas- 
is Because I feel that this legislation 
highly desirable and long overdue, I 
am today introducing a companion bill 
a Would urge my colleagues to sup- 
this legislation. 
tun question of increased compensa- 
betono? the postal employees has been 
re the Congress on previous occa- 
udn and action has been taken to some- 
at alleviate the situation, However, 
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with the devaluation of the dollar and 
the continued spiral of living costs, fur- 
ther assistance and consideration must 
be given our Federal employees. Dur- 
ing the past years the salaries of these 
employees have not kept pace with the 
increases granted those in private indus- 
try. Many workers have been forced to 
work at additional employment, and in 
many instances it has been necessary for 
the wives to leave the home and seek 
work in order to supplement the family 
income in an effort to provide the bare 
essentials. 

This group of employees has served 
the American public well and faithfully 
over the years and I earnestly believe 
that their hard work and diligent efforts 
should be rewarded. I therefore urge 
that this legislation be enacted as quick- 
ly as possible. 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of a resolution prepared 
by the Laymen's Association of the Red 
River Presbytery, Synod of Louisiana 
Presbyterian Church, which is a tribute 
and message of congratulations to Col. 
John Glenn. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record because I am convinced that the 
humble, Christian attitude of this out- 
standing American was responsible in 
great measure for the success of his re- 
cent orbital flight. This resolution calls 
this fact to our attention and I would 
like my colleagues to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading this tribute: 

Whereas on February 20, 1962, AD., Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, 
one of America’s astronauts, orbited the 
earth three times in less than 5 hours and 
being a consecrated Christian, a devoted 
husband and father, reared by fine Christian 
parents, and a sincere, active worker in the 
Presbyterian Church, has, by his accomplish- 
ment, won a very large part of every Amer- 
fean’s heart, from the President of the 
United States to the last alien to receive his 
citizenship and yes, even the people behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. On this day, 
the Nation and the world joined Lt. Col. 
John H. Gienn, Jr., and his family in prayer 
that the Almighty God would spare this 
fine Christian man to complete his mission 
and bring him back safely with knowledge 
of astronautics that no other man in this 
world possesses. With this man raised with 
a true Christian faith and with the help 
of the other dedicated men and women who 
have worked so earnestly to make this mis- 
sion possible, we now know that this mission 
was God's will and that John's falth had not 
been in vain, even in outer space: Now, 
therefore, be it £ 

Resolved by the Laymen's Association of 
the Red River Presbytery, Synod of Louisi- 
ana Presbyterian Church, United States, at 
its 43d annual spring rally in scheduled 
session February 24, 1962, at the Alabama 
Presbyterian Church, Choudrant, La. in- 
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structed its secretary to prepare a resolution 
of congratulations to Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn and that a copy be spread upon the 
minutes of this association. 

Now, therefore, in the behalf of the lay- 
men of the Presbyterian churches situated in 
northern Louisiana, I congratulate you, Lt, 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., US. Marine Corps, 
for a job well done, Your successful flight 
at this moment is unmeasurable, yes, with 
all the data recorded, and your faith in God 
and display of patience and courage have 
indeed been an example to the American 
people and to the world. America is proud 
of you and our thanks to your dear parents, 
devoted wife, and lovely children for help- 
ing so much in making your life so adaptable 
that you, with God's help, were able to ac- 
complish this mission. I have a most strong 
feeling that every Presbyterian and other 
Christians join me in this congratulations. 
I wish that I possessed the vocabulary to 
properly describe your achievement, but as 
a human being I can only say again, Con- 
gratulations Colonel,” and I assure you that 
it will be our prayer and that of all the 
Christian people of our generation that they 
will possess the knowledge of the power of 
God on this earth that you witnessed in 
outer space “remembering to keep the faith.” 
and that God has a purpose for every man 
on this earth, yes, also in outer space. 


And It’s Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day when the mass media spew their 
stereotyped and colorless news and 
opinions on us, I find it often stimulat- 
ing to pick up and read a little weekly 
paper published in Circle Pines, Minn. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an editorial from Circulating 
Pines of February 15, 1962, which ex- 
presses so well my feelings and those 
of many of my fellow Minnesotans: 

AnD Ir’s Home 


We know a Californian who has lived on 
the east coast and in the south. He's a 
salesman and has pretty well covered the 
United States. You know what his favorite 
State is? Minnesota. “I'd give my eye teeth 
to be transferred here,” he says. “Minnesota 
seems like home to me, People here are 
friendly and hospitable. And you don’t find 
the dog-eat-dog tactics in business that's 
the rule on the west coast. 

The gentieman isn't the only person to 
remark on the difference in the moral cli- 
mate between Minnesota and other parts 
of the United States. No doubt the Minne- 
apolis minister now living in California who 
had his home bombed while he was exposing 
the Communist-like tactics of the radical 
rightists, is aware of it. We have radical 
conservatives in Minnesota, too. And they 
don't have much respect for the truth or for 
Justice, but so far they haven't resorted to 
the extremes and violence of rightists groups 
in other parts of the country. 

MODERATE MINNESOTA 

Politically Minnesota is pretty evenly di- 
vided between Democrats and Republicans, 
but Republicans are more liberal than most 
southern Democrats. According to Theodore 
White in his “Making of the President,” 
Minnesota under the Democratic leadership 
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of HUBERT HUMPHREY and Orville Freeman 
had achieved about the cleanest, most effi- 
cient government of any State in the Union. 
Humpurey and McCartny are certainly 
among the most able Senators in the U.S. 
Senate. We're not saying Minnesota poli- 
tles are perfect and that there aren't busi- 
ness interests trying to bribe public officials 
and sometimes succeeding. All we're saying 
is there's a lot of honesty and concern igg the 
welfare of the ordinary citizen in Minnesota 
politics. And Minnesota citizens are fairly 
well informed and inclined to be moderate. 

If we were a Negro or a Jew we'd rather 
live in Minnesota than most any other place 
in the United States. Not that the ugly 
cloud of race prejudice has completely lifted 
even from Minnesota. But a Negro can vote 


Even in something like women’s styles 
Minnesota shows moderation. Hair styl- 
ists have told us Minnesota women don't go 
in for bizarre hair styles as they do on both 
the west coasts. Here a woman 
best sticks to it through several] style 
And a local matron who visited 
Philadelphia recently described the extreme 
styles in women's clothing there and added, 
“They thought I looked dowdy, but I just 
told them the women of Minnesota had good 
sense and didn't waste their husband's hard- 
earned money following every crazy fashion 
that came along.” 


Just why Minnesotans seem to have pre- 
served more of the old-fashioned virtues of 
honesty and stability its hard to say. 

Probably geography has something to do 
with it. Perhaps the character of the orig- 
inal settlers played its part. Certainly the 
strong cooperative movement has ameliorated 
the business climate. Even the physical cli- 
mate has its influence. Who but rugged, 
hardy characters would willingly endure 
Minnesota weather. 

But regardless of the reasons, there’s no 
doubt that Minnesotans have so far escaped 
the frantic, compulsive pace of the east and 
west coasts. Minnesota is a Midwestern 
haven where culture thrives along with 
wheat and corn on the farmlands. Maybe 
its proyincial; maybe it’s a bit complacent. 
But Minnesota is a mighty good place to live. 
And it’s home for us. 


Pcint of View on H.R. 8900 and S. 1241 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OFP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the following 
telegram prepared by a group of prom- 
inent college presidents from throughout 
the midwestern part of the United 
States. It reflects their point of view 
on H.R. 8900 and S. 1241 and what they 
feel passage of this legislation would do 
to education at the college and university 
level. 

I commend these gentlemen for their 
great interest in the futherance of the 
American system of education and their 


east and i 
finds the hair style that seems to suit her 
and 
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dedication to the cause of a truly free 
system of higher education: 
Manch 6,1962. 

“We, the undersigned college presidents, 
jointly and individually, stand in absolute 
opposition to those provisions of H.R. 8900 
and S. 1241 which would provide construc- 
tion grants, or student scholarships, for pri- 
vate and church-related colleges. Such pro- 
visions would embark this country upon a 
radically new program and policy of support 
of privately endowed higher education which 
will have devastating consequences to the 
individual institution and therefore will 
prove inimical to the public interest. Sup- 
porting communications will follow.” 

Signed by John Howard, president of 
Rockford College, as Coordinator, and other 
presidents including those of the following 
colleges: Augustana College, Beloit College, 
Carroll College, Claremont Men's College, 
DePauw University, Franklin College, Han- 
over College, Hillsdale College, Indiana Cen- 
tral College, Monmouth College, Transylvania 
College, Wabash College, and Wheaton Col- 
lege. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. John A. Howard, 
president of Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, III., has expended considerable 
time and effort in carefully analyzing 
H.R. 8900 and S. 1241. His conclusions 
are contained in the following state- 
ment wherein he concludes that the 
adoption of a general Federal subsidy, 
as provided in H.R. 8900, would have a 
destructive effect on our colleges and 
universities. 

Destructive Errecrs UPON COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF A GENERAL FEDERAL SUB- 
sIDy 

(By John A, Howard) 


In the operation of our Government one 
fundamental strength is the process of 
making decisions only after a thorough ex- 
amination of all views pertinent to those 
decisions. On the issue of Federal aid to 
colleges and universities now before Con- 
gress in H.R. 8900 and S. 1241, the views of 
those who oppose such ald have not been as 
fully stated nor as widely publicized as the 
views of the proponents. We therefore is- 
sue this statement because we believe the 
Teasons which support our view are worthy 
of profound reflection and careful evalua- 
tion by all citizens, including the legislators 
and educators who shall decide the future 
relationships between the Federal Goyern- 
ment and this Nation’s institutions of high- 
er education. 


I. IS THE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT NECESSARY TO MEET THE 
LEGITIMATE NEEDS OF THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES? 


The Federal Government derives its in- 
come from the people, either receiving it 
from them in current taxes or borrowing 
against future taxes. Consequently, it has 
no funds available to it that are not avail- 
able to the people themselves. As the Goy- 
ernment inaugurates new programs, it must 
obtain more money from the people to carry 
out these programs. In short, the people 
can, through private gifts, or through lower 
levels of government, support any increased 
domestic educational programs just as ex- 
tensively as the Federal Government can. 

The issue, therefore, is whether the people 
will choose to support specific educational 
endeavors and to what extent. It stands to 
reason that the private sources that sup- 
port independent education, and the State 
or local governments that support public 
education are in more direct touch with the 
educational institutions which they support 
than the Federal Government could possi- 
bly be. They are therefore In a better posi- 
tion than the Federal Government to judge 
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what instructional and what building pro- 
grams genuinely deserve more funds and 
how much. 

Ultimately, the only necessity for the Fed- 
eral Government to underwrite higher edu- 
cation arises if the people do not choose 
to make funds available of their own accord: 
and Congress decides it is a better judge 
of what the people ought to do than they. 
themselves are. 

Congress has, in the past, enacted legisla- 
tion to resolve major problems that face us 
as a nation. It has directed funds to those 
educational activities of which the expan- 
sion was believed to be critically important 
for the safety or the development of the 
Nation. Such, indeed, has been the reason 
to support the establishment of the foreig™ 
language and science programs under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Now, however, the Federal Government 
proposes to advance from the provision 
assistance in particular fields to a gene 
outlay for all institutions of higher educa 
tion in their building programs and theif 
scholarship funds. This transition —frum 
the particular to the general—is a drastic 
change of national policy, and should not be 
undertaken without the most thoro 
evaluation of the consequences. We believe 
that the destructive results of this course will 
far outweigh the benefits. 


I. WHAT EFFECTS WOULD FEDERAL GRANTS FO® 
SALARIES AND BUILDINGS HAVE UPON IN” 
DIVIDUAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
In the first place it may be assumed that 

such a program once begun will continue to 
expand indefinitely. It is not in the nature 
of political reality for Members of Co 
to withdraw, once it is established, a large 
scale program of financial assistance while 
the need persists. On the contrary, Co 
will be under continuous pressure to increase 
the volume of aid and increases will be voted: 
Therefore, more Federal tax dollars will be 
collected to be spent on education, and less 
dollars will be available to education from 
other sources, provision for tax-deductible 
gifts notwithstanding, since gift dollars are 
only partly offset by tax savings. A8 
Federal Government shoulders this burden. 
not only will there be less money avallable 
to other sources of support, but there wi 
naturally follow a diminution of the sexs 
of need to provide funds for education CF 
the part of State or local governments an 
private individuals or groups. 

At the present time the variety of source® 
of funds for colleges and universities rein- 
forces the diversity of educational p 
and educational philosophies among the vart- 
ous institutions: one college now attract 
funds because of the religious nature of it“ 
program, another because of its freedom 
religious influences, one for its conservative 
views, another for its Uberalism. It is gen? 
erally agreed that the diversity of our educs” 
tional institutions Is a principal cause oe 
only for the advanced state of education 
services in the United States, but also f° 
the vitality and success of our economy, 0 
culture and our political system. 

As the various colleges turn more and mor 
to a single source of reyenue—the Feder 
Goyernment—the differences that set one 
college apart from the next will inevitably 
be reduced. The tendency toward same- 
ness will result both from the enabling legi’ 
lation itself and from the judgments and 
interpretations of the people who administer 
the programs. 

Any legislation which gives money awaf 
must have some restrictions to insure 
the money is spent for the intended purpose. 
Those restrictions, broad and res 
sonable they may be, cannot fail to diminis® 
the variety and the flexibility of the interna 
operations of the separate educational in 
stitutions. A provision of one bill, now 
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fore Congress, for instance, would make 
‘onstruction funds avallable to religious in- 
Stitutions, porvided they are not spent for 

ties in which religious activities take 
Place. If enacted this provision would make 
it necessary for any institution which begins 
the first morning class with prayer to change 
— in order to qualify for the 


Totally apart from the provisions of the 
laws, the human factors that are active in 
Seeking and dispensing of enormous sums 

at money will also bring about conformity 
colleges. Any successful manufac- 

turer tallors his product to the personal in- 
Unations of the public which buys his prod- 
Uct; any successful salesman shapes his sales 
talk according to the known bias of his 
Customer, In this instance, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which proposes to underwrite a 
third of the cost of construction and provide 
"Ubstantial scholarships to students, will be- 
e in one congressional vote the largest 
customer of all private colleges and a 
"Ubstantial customer of all public ones, a 
mer in the sense that the Government 
decide whether to buy for the Nation the 
bir of each college, with its Federal 


College executives, however determined 
they are to maintain independence of plan- 
Ring and programing for their institutions, 

it necessary to tallor their educa- 
tonal programs to meet the legal require- 
ments of governmental subsidy on the one 
hand, and the personal views of the men who 
deaignate the recipients of Government 
Erants, on the other. 


UL Is Nor THIS LINE OF REASONING BASED IN 
PART ON AN ASSUMPTION THAT THE OFFICERS 
OF GOVERNMENT WILL BE LESS THAN OBJEC- 
TIVE, HONEST, WISH, AND FAIR? 

No, the honesty or the ability of those who 
tere the funds may be assumed, but is 
2 levant unless the plan is to dispense funds 

th an absolute evenhandedness, with like 
the tor the excellent. the mediocre, and 
ten: Questionable. We cannot believe the in- 
han would be to support the good and the 


tration, value Judgments will be made 
Which will fit some institutions as they are 
ad bend the others to the pattern. The 
n e of the disclaimer afadavit in the pres - 
sa National Defense Education Act loans 


4 GENERAL FEDERAL SURSIDY OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION? 


Yes, there are many, but the one of para- 
maant importance is the effect upon the 
Na un citizen of the philosophy of this 
wi dat aid program, that the Government 

take care of our educational needs and 
Ve our educational problems, and thus re- 
e each citizen of the responsibility to 
What is good in educatian and to pro- 
through private gifts and State and local 
the funds to operate successfully the 
Of education he believes in. 
ultimate strength of our Nation is in 
Proportion to the degree to which the 
ual citizen accepts responsibility for 
welfare and his own behavior, and 
assume a responsibility for what 
to the group, As the people ofa 
are led to believe that their wants 
Reeds will be met by a paternalistic 
nt, they are relieved of the compul- 
take action of their own accord. 
this encouragement to the citizen to 
himself of responsibility is generally 

Ngerous to the State as well as to the 
of the citizens, it is critically so 
At Tegard to education. 

the present time a college must com- 
noth its sister institutions for money, 
statineulty. and for superior students. The 
ure and vitality of its educational pro- 
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gram and the efficiency and harmony of its 
operation affect directly its capacity to at- 
tract funds and able personnel. Competi- 
tion in this Instance breeds excellence and 
encourages pioneering endeavors. A college 
administrator with a new educational plan 
seeks out a source of funds which regards 
that plan as worthy of investment. 

As the Government becomes the main dis- 
penser of funds, the tendency will be to 
refrain from innovation and to hold to those 
programs which have in the past elicited 
Federal grants, or to experiment only in those 
directions which are known to be well re- 
ceived by the agents who pass Federal judg- 
ment. In the selection of college executives, 
the candidate's ability to please the keeper 
of the Federal purse will become an increas- 
ingly important consideration. In short, the 
continued success of a college will no longer 
depend on the character of its educational 
program to the same extent, but rather upon 
its ability to get its share of Government 
largesse. 

CONCLUSION 


This statement we believe to be a wholly 
positive action to protect our institutions 
of higher education from a cure for grievous 
problems, a cure which may appear to be 
the easiest one, but a cure which we believe 
will deform the patient—if it does not kill 
him. At Rockford College, our convictions 
on this matter are so firm that we have 
declared our intention to seek no funds 
under the pending legislation, however gen- 
erous the provisions may be. 

We make this presentation in the fervent 
hope that Congress and the people will re- 
frain from providing a general subsidy of 
higher education, if they recognize the con- 
sequences of such a course. 

The National Government must concern 
itself profoundly with the extent and the 
character of educational services, but the 
general underwriting of higher education by 
the Federal Government we regard as wholly 
contrary to the best interests of the sepa- 
rate educational institutions and therefore 
hostile to the welfare of our people. 


Is Patriotism in America Fading? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., carried 
an excellent editorial on March 2, 1962, 
entitled “Is Patriotism in America 
Fading?” 

We Americans are in the habit of 
taking our liberty and our traditions of 
a free people for granted. The editorial 
from the Gazette contains, some very 
sound observations on this serious mat- 
ter, and I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Is PATRIOTISM IN AMERICA FADING? 

“This has been a great experience for all 
of us on the program and for all Americans, 
I guess, too, and I'm certainly glad to see 
that pride in our country and its accomplish- 
ments Is not a thing of the past. 

“I know I still get a real hard-to-define 
feeling down inside when the flag goes by 
and I know all of you do, too. 

“As we rode up Pennsylvania Avenue to- 
day from the White House and saw this tre- 
mendous outpouring of feeling on the part 
of so many thousands of people, I got that 
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same f all over again, and let's hope 
that none of us ever loses it.” 

The above statement is from Astronaut 
John Glenn's address to Congress this week. 

It is an unusually fine expression of the 
patriotic credo; and, coming from a man 
who has become America's greatest hero, it 
is extremely timely and poignant. 

Then, talking to the Senate Space Com- 
mittee, Colonel Glenn was asked about his 
religion. He replied: 

“But, T feel that, to me at least, my re- 
ligion is not a fire-engine type of religion 
and not something thst I call on in an 
emergency and then put God back in the 
woodwork in His place at the end of a par- 
ticular stressful period. 

“We try to live every day as best we can, 
and I think that is the way. I would say 
the same thing happened on the mission. 
My peace has been made with my Maker 
for a number of years, and so I have no 
particular worries about the future along 
that line.” 

Back when the forefathers of this coun- 
try were planting the seeds of democracy, 
the very first thing they cultivated was a 
fundamental belief in God. 

Then, building upon this belief, they 
created a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, designed to serve the people. 

Within the framework of that Constitu- 
tion, they built in guaranteed freedoms. 

When a man stands besides a parade route 
and watches a flag go by, these are the 
things his mind's eye should see. 

It should see Washington at Valley Forge 
and Pilgrims hovered over a thanksgiving 
table. 

It should see Paul Revere and a ride in 
the night. 

It should see Thomas Jefferson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Charles A. Lindbergh. 

It should see Bunker Hill and the hun- 
dreds of Americans who lost their lives there. 
It should see Iwo Jima and Wake Island. 

It should see John Glenn and Freedom 7. 

Now and then, we get the idea that 
patriotism is old fashioned. Did you stand 
at attention the last time the flag came 
by? 

Now and then, we get the idea that peo- 
ple are too lackadaisical about the rights 
which they accept so freely but which came 
so hard. 

In a sense, we are like irresponsible in- 
heritors of great wealth—not having had to 
work for these tremendous assets, we are 
not fully aware of their importance, nor 
do we fully appreciate their value. We have 
a tendency to squander them foolishly. 

We believe that patriotism is fading: 

We believe that life has become so sweet 
for the average American that he has lost 
the essential, all-American taste for free- 
dom at any cost. 

Maybe, with the assistance of people like 
John Glenn, we shall get it back. 


Resolution Calling Upon the President To 
Issue a Proclamation Declaring the 
Week of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced Concurrent Resolution 
450. This resolution calls upon the Pres- 
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ident to issue a proclamation declaring 
the week of March 25, 1962, as Volun- 
tary Overseas Aid Week. 

The record of accomplishments of the 
nonprofit voluntary agencies is a tribute 
not only to their prudence and ability, to 
their partnership with our Government, 
but also to the American people whose 
generous support of these agencies has 
made this splendid record possible. 

At the present time 58 voluntary agen- 
cies are actively engaged in people-to- 
people programs in some 100 countries 
and areas. In 1961, these agencies dis- 
tributed $12.4 million of self-help, edu- 
cational, and medical supplies, $37 mil- 
lion in clothing, and $25.3 million in 
cash to over 100 million people. 

In addition, agricultural commodities, 
with a Commodity Credit Corporation 
value of $147.4 million were made avail- 
able under Public Law 480 to the 
agencies, 


The Atlantic Convention of NATO 
Commissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Ralph Pittman, a member 
of the NATO U.S. Citizens Commission, 
recently handed me a statement by Mr. 
Alexander Warden, another member of 
that Commission, It points up many of 
the matters with which all members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
should be concerned. Hence, it appears 
to me that it should be made available to 
the Members of Congress and under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE ATLANTIC CONVENTION Or NATO 
CITIZENS COMMISSIONS 


For nearly a year now friends have been 
angling gingerly up to the question, “Just 
what Is this government thingamajig you're 
mixed up in now?” 

To which, with what unaccustomed dignity 
can be mustered, the reply, “I am a member 
of the NATO U.S. Citizens Commission.” 


“Oh, I see,” Is the retort courteous, mean- 
ing they do not see at all. A more illuminat- 
Ing answer needs some definitions. Other- 
wise an inquirer will be unhorsed on the 
first turn. 


Most of us know we belong to NATO. But 
what is NATO, in this day of alphabetical 
mish-mash where, like women's skirts, every- 

is abbreviated? NATO is the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization of 15 nations of 
the Western free world, The other 14, just 
for the record, are Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Western Germany, Greece, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

What has NATO done? To date, truly a 
magnificent job in the military area of its 
wide scope. It has ready, for instant push- 
button use at its Paris headquarters, a nu- 
clear power second only to that of the 
Soviets. Perhaps not second, for there is no 
telling just what the Russians do have. 
They haven't said, and their word on any- 
thing is suspect. But NATO has enough to 
make Nikita Khrushchey look well at his hole 
card before triggering an action which might 
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lay Moscow in ashes within the hour. For 
example our Montana Missilemen, with range 
of 6,300 miles, could be exploding in the 
Kremlin in not over 40 minutes. 

NATO has also in sight its planned ground 
strength of 30 divisions. This has been de- 
layed only because of budgetary problems in 
some nations, and because most of the 
French Army is busy in Algeria. My own 
prediction is that De Gaulle will clean up 
this mess soon and with complete success. 
De Gaulle is no !dol in France, but he is the 
father image of the tricolor and he will 
prevail. 

Difficult and exasperating as the French- 
man has traditionally been to govern, he has 
a steadying undercurrent of realism that al- 
ways controls those spectacular geysers of 
emotion so dear to his histrionic heart. 

We were thoroughly briefed at NATO in 
Paris by our Own General Norstadt, the top 
commander in this colorful headquarters. 
To hear him is to gain great pride in our 
deterrent power and to believe with him that 
a shooting war is not likely. 

Well, if Khrushchev isn’t going to shoot. 
what is he doing? Quite a lot, and all of 
it disturbing. Checkmated in the military 
area, this conniving dictator has in high gear 
a diabolical plan to bring us to our knees. 
His monolithic juggernaut is busy grinding 
through 70 nations, working in their eco- 
nomic areas, trying to corral them into the 
Communist camp and put us into economic 
quarantine. In this way he expects to strip 
us clean and pick our bones at his leisure. 

How is he doing this? By going Into the 
grassroots of the many new nations of the 
world in Africa and Southeast Asia, into 
Latin America from his Cuban bridgehead. 
His emissaries deal not with the inexperi- 
enced, inept or perhaps corrupt top echelons 
of governments. Instead they cultivate 
bright young people whose eyes shine with 
the fever of discontent. These go to Moscow 
for thorough indoctrination. Then back to 
their native lands with fat purses to foment 
trouble and sell the Communist line with 
glittering promises. Catering to hungry 
bellies, they don't need to spend time philos- 
ophizing on idealogies. 

Has this been effective? Well, already of 
the total world population of 3 billion, 1 
billion or one-third bow to the hammer and 
sickle. The free world has only half a bil- 
lion. Who will get the allegiance of the re- 
maining billion and a half? The big door 
prize ts world domination, and Khrushchev 
is out in front and setting a fast pace. For 
example, currently he is peddling his oll 
from the Middle East as low as 75 cents a 
barrel, 

We haven't done much to counteract this 
formidable threat. Of course, no democracy 
can move with the speed of a dictatorship 
where one man's waking word can be imple- 
mented into action in hours, We did recog- 
nize the mounting danger, but it took us 
nearly 10 years to act, before establishing by 
congressional action in the closing months 
of the Eisenhower administration our own 
NATO Citizens Commission on which it has 
been my interesting privilege to serve. 

Our Commission was directed by the Con- 
gress to work with parallel commissions from 
the other NATO countries, toward a greater 
NATO unity in the neglected economic and 
political areas which now loom as our key 
battiefronts. We are finally in a program 
of fighting Communism, and not just talking 
about containing it. 

Members of our Commission were not ap- 
pointed until last spring, and then by sta- 
tute half by the Vice President and half by 
the Speaker of the House. When the ap- 
pointments were made, I was in Hong Kong 
sort of looking around for Suzie Wong, and 
that is not easy if your wife is along. 
Came a cable from an old Associated Press 
pal who lives to job his friends. Sure that 
it was a phony, I never even bothered to 
acknowledge. 
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Let me emphasize the bipartisan nature 
of the Commission, which at its initial meet 
ing in Washington last April selected as Co- 
Chairmen Christian Herter, Former Secretary 
of State under Eisenhower, and Will Clayton. 
former Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs under President Truman and gen- 
erally accredited with authorship of the 
Marshall plan. Most of the others are men 
of proven Internationsi stature. I was under 
no illusions as to my own inadequacies, but 
took the appomtment because it did consti- 
tute a recognition of Montana, which 
happens far too seldom from our National 
Capitol. 

We proceeded to urge the formation of 
Citizens’ Commissions in the other NA 
countries, this by letter. We never got 4 
single answer. So, by two's and three’s and 
like Morman Missionaries, we made pilgrim- 
ages to the capitols of Europe. We found 
our letters had never got through channels 
of red tape to the eyes for which they were 
intended. Once we appeared, there was 
quick success. 

The next step was a meeting in Londo? 
of a small preparatory committee from 4 
the Commissions to set the stage for am 
Atlantic convention, Paris was chosen ^$ 
the place and January 8 as the starting date. 
with 98 delegates to assemble from the 15 
countries. And so we went to Paris. You 
may rhapsodize about loving Paris in the 
springtime, but only a blindly devoted 
mother could love her in bleak and rainy 
January garb. Then is the season for in, 
side bird-watching, and that is only 
after the lights come on. 

Delegates were seated alphabetically, with 
each desk equipped with microphones 
light controls to flag the attention of th 
presiding officers, and earphones. Gif 
translators were never more than a 
or two behind speakers, regardless of lan“ 
guage. At kickoff time, with all media aim, 
ing cameras, lights flashing and a babel of 
tongues, the decibel level was high. I 975 
marked to an associate from Mississippi tha 
confusion was in the saddle and his obser“ 
vation was “Yeah, sounds like there's a pos- 
sum loose in the henhouse.” 

Who voiced an invocation? Nobody: 
Here was an unexpected impasse. 2 
ians and Moslems were sitting shoulder t 
shoulder. A standing moment of silence c- 
the simple and sensible solution. e 

After the opening plenary sessions of th 
convention, it was quite clear that there 
a wide gap between two schools of thought 
One favored plunging at once into a ful! 
fledged Atlantic union, complete with char 
ter, constitution, parliament, judiciary 
common currency and common foreign 26 5 
icy. The other wanted to go more sion 
fearing uproar at home over abandon 
suddenly so much of the popular conc? 
of national sovereignty. The target was 
samo; the difference was in the timing- r 

Two ad hoc committees, one politic 
economic and the other cultural, on wWhie 
I served, were formed and went into clos" 
sessions to grind out their credos and reso!” 
tions. Open plenary sessions were then to 
sumed to fold the committee homework inte 
fina] findings. \ 

The result was an inevitable compromis 
as in most parliamentary go-arounds. * 
the resultant declaration of Paris, with ee 
fying resolutions, was hailed as a big f ve 
ward step in more NATO unity and a bra 
call for action, nity 

It declared for a true Atlantic commu pe 
in 10 years, with the pattern for it to 
spelled out in the next 2 years. Its = 
lutions were a blueprint for (1) establist; 
ment of the nucleus of an Executive auth ae 
ity on political, economic, military, and © on 
tural matters, (2) legislative parti ipati 
on questions of concern to the Atlantic 
munity, and (3) a NATO high court of 
tice for settling legal differences therelf 
There was sn air of genuine zeal, a clim® 
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—— crusade to set wheels in motion for ac- 
By resolution, hands of friendship, with 
no strings attached, beckoned to all the 
emerging and developing nations, with as- 
Surances of help toward their goals of self- 
provement and their attainment of re- 
spectable international stature. 

Another important resolution was adopted 
at the behest of the Germans, seeking a 
NATO documentation center. The Russians 

ve one, staffed by 200 scientists and 
Manned by 17,500 technicians, It sorts every 
Scrap of paper from anywhere in the world 

g to any scientific development, 
translates it into Russian, and distributes it 
Over the whole Soviet Union. NATO's lack 
dt such a mechanism means the loss in ob- 
ty of much of value. While we can't 
expect to get the Russian material, we ought 
at least to be able to use that of the free 
World, whatever the country or language of 


In the weekend between the two weeks of 
day sessions, many of us accepted a spon- 
eous invitation from the West German 
ernment to visit Berlin to see the wall, 
erected so suddenly last August to close the 
last escape gap in the 6,000-mile Iron Cur- 
which is no mere figure of speech but 

à gun-pointing barrier extending from the 
ic down through Europe and clear to 


As we deplaned in Berlin we were met with 
a ge of newspaper and audi-video abuse 
East Berlin which called us war mon- 
Bers, NATO warriors, and charged us with 
Coming to impede the talks on the Berlin 
Such nonsense is, of course, typical of 
the Communist-inspired vituperation. 

The wall is an ugly, sinister barrier and a 
monument to the abysmal failure of com- 
Munism as a way of life. To ride up and 
down its 50 kilometers through the Ameri- 
an, British and French sectors is a grim and 

ning trip. The air of tension is sober- 


As we stood at the British sector gate, sud- 
denly an East German flag was coming down 
dn top of a building. Immediately a British 

moved through us to train its guns on 
the flagpole, There was no incident, but the 
British were ready. 
a the gate known as Checkpoint Charlie 
the American sector, there is a sign in 
large letters facing into East Germany which 
Says, “The assassins are among you.” 
We saw with our own eyes on this Sunday 
g the never-ending crosses and 
Wreaths and flowers and mourning friends 
aud relatives at the many spots where those 
trying to escape to freedom had been shot 
down by the East German police. We saw 
People standing on chairs, boxes, and ladders, 
holding up children, and waving at friends 
dr relatives in the drab, dreary purgatory 
that is East Berlin. There was no waving 
back or smiles from the doomed and despair- 
ing side, They don’t darè. 
always, glints from the broken glass 
n end that tops the wall. Always the end- 
triple strands of rusty barbed wire on 
top of the jagged glass, even on top of all 
gs that form part of the wall, build- 
Ings that have been evacuated and bricked 
from foundation to roof on the inside. 
dele lesson was clear to us as it is to all 
gations invited to West Berlin from all 
Win the world: “If you think communism 
do anything for you, look at this.” 
oo bave tried to tell the why of the Atlantic 
Whap ation, something of its mechanics, and 
ts t it did. But what does this mean to 
in the United States? 

Let's take a deep look into the crystāl ball, 
*Witling as it is from the winds of change 
fisting over the world. 
iko is comforting to feel that we are not 
nus to fry in our beds tonight from the 
tao ear holocaust of a shooting war. But 

Only alternative on the horizon is a 
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deadly and exhausting cold war that will go 
on unabated, from crisis to crisis, in chal- 
lenge that never ends. 

It will be a conflict of constant maneuver 
and clash on the shifting economic battle- 
front. We'll have two jobs to do. We must 
help the rest of the free world to stem and 
stalemate the Communists, remembering al- 
ways that they never fight by the Marquis of 
Queensbury rules. Then for ourselves we 
must hold our own in trading with the rest 
of the world. To come out of all this smell- 
ing like a rose will take some doing, but now 
is no time for the moaning counsel of de- 
spair. There's work to do. 

Well, how are we fixed to fight this cold 
war? Maybe we're better off than we think, 
provided we adjust as we must. So, a quick 
inventory. 

On the asset side, we're a long way this 
side of bankruptcy. Thanks to a Govern- 
ment dedicated to liberty and freedom and 
the dignity of the common man, and thanks 
to large natural resources, we've scaled great 
heights. We have a dynamic economy hard 
to catch. 

In industry we create in mass production 
with machines, advanced technologies, and 
skilled labor. Such know-how often yields 
two or three times as much per man-hour as 
foreign plgnts, lets us compete in their mar- 
kets against the bugaboo of wage differen- 
tials. 

Likewise, in scientific agriculture. Today 
in our own Montana, with strip farming, 
summer fallow practices, and chemical weed 
controls we wrest a wheat crop from dry land 
under subnormal moisture conditions that 
spelled total failure hardly a generation ago. 

Bold and imaginative, we use the tools of 
invention, industrial and market research, 
gifted salesmanship, and convincing adver- 
tising. 

Another asset is the cheapness of American 
capital. Our firms can borrow money at 5% 
or 6 percent. In England, with the lowest 
capital costs in Europe, the going rate is 
8% to 9 percent. In West Germany, if you 
can get it at all, the interest tag is a fat 
18 percent. 

Up to now, such assets have been enough 
to keep us in clover, but there are some 
threatening clouds on the economic horizon. 
Technically, we still have a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. I say technically because our 
1961 paper balance of some $5% billion of 
exports over imports was more than wiped 
out by the $8 billion cost of foreign aid and 
maintenance cost of our defense bastions 
around the world. So we actually spent 
more abroad than we got, and in the last 6 
months of 1961 another $3 billion of our 
shrinking gold supply took flight overseas. 

This deficit has to be corrected and turned 
into a genuine favorable trade balance, be- 


cause a chronic deficit will spell devalua- 


tion and flight from the dollar, more in- 
flation, and a declining standard of living. 
It should be painfully obvious that we can- 
not possibly live on our domestic economy 
alone, that we must have the additive of a 
healthy and favorable trade balance. Any 
retreat into an isolation and reliance on our 
domestic markets behind tariff and quota 
walls will bring dreary consequences. For 
example, the Common Market countries, to 
whom we now export $5 billion, can in re- 
taliation deny us access to their own fast 
expanding home markets. The free world 
then splits into economic adversaries. Our 
own export industries, the livelihood of 6 
million American families, go into stagna- 
tion. Mr. Khrushchey would raise a brim- 
ming beaker of vodka in delighted toast 
with a roar that would echo around the 
world and into space. 

Even with all our resources, are we self- 
sufficient? If you think so, ponder that in 
major minerals our only exportable surplus 
is coal. Ponder, too, that General Motors 
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needs 38 import items to make a car; the 
telephone companies need 22. 

There's been rumbling because so many 
substantial American firms have established 
branches abroad, 42 of them in the Common 
Market countries. The total investment ex- 
ceeds 86% billion, and no doubt a lot of 
American jobs have gone down the drain 
with the shift. Yet a current study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board pro- 
vides facts to put this picture in focus, 

Factually, lower European wages were not 
the impelling motive for this hegira, but a 
desire to get inside the tariff barriers abroad 
and also to cash in on the growth potential 
offered by the foreign markets. 

There are other significant facets. Two 
out of three American subsidiaries found 
their costs of materials higher overseas. 
More than one out of four reported total 
costs higher than in American home plants. 
A number of others found their costs about 
the same. More than one out of three were 
enjoying no overall cost advantage over sim- 
ilar operations in the United States. 

Perhaps it is obvious that I’ve been trying 
to lay a foundation. And here is the only 
conclusion I have been able to reach. In 
my thinking, aggressive international trade 
is by all odds the best route for us to take. 
Not only are its direct benefits so vital, but 
it may prove the broad avenue toward amity 
in the political area. You know, if you are 
doing business every day on a mutually ad- 
vantageous basis with a man, you're not 
going to have sleepless nights over how he 
parts his political hair or worships the deity 
of his choice. The same with nations. 
Conversely, straining first for conversion to 
our political philosophy might be just to 
struggle futilely through the maze of 
bristling thickets and be torn to shreds on 
the thorns of foreign suspicions. 

That is why I subscribe to the President’s 
plea for broad authority to make trade deals, 
at arms’ length as expedient, with the rest 
of the world. He seeks and needs the power 
to negotiate across the board for reductions 
or eliminations of tariffs on whole categories. 
Item-by-item dickering, with restrictions 
and quantity controls as provided in the out- 
worn Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934, is hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

We must guard alertly our $5 billion of 
exports to the Common Market countries, 
who reached clear back to the end of the. 
18th century to take a leaf from the book 
of the American Colonies after the Revo- 
lutionary War in forming the United States 
instead of degenerating into a mess of little 
principalities. The parallel is interesting, 
the result spectacular. 

We can't neglect Japan, our chief Pacific 
bulwark against communism. Excepting 
only Canada, Japan is our best export cus- 
tomer, bought in 1961 over a billion more 
than she sold us. Curiously, one of our 
important export items to Nippon was in- 
expensive toys. 

Surely we can't exclude Latin America. 
And if the developing countries of southeast 
Asia and Africa can’t sell us, they may turn 
for guidance to the Communists who will 
come running, 

Decisions can't wait for oratorial delays in 
the Congress. Before solons can finish ex- 
tolling the virtues of their constituents and 
the needs of their bailiwicks, the booming 
parade of international trade can disappear 
down the road and around the bend. 

I yield to no one in fear of reposing too 
much power in single hands. But surely 
no President would perform other than in 
the national interest. And I submit that 
any man who can negotiate the hurdles of 
presidential primaries in a score of States, 
who can then fight his way to nomination 
in his national convention, and then be 
elected, is a pretty fair horse trader in his 
own right. 
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As to damage of a freer trade policy to us, 
it has been estimated that only about 30 
percent of our imports compete with Amer- 
fcan-made products, so that dollar damage 
here might be limited to 1 percent of our 
gross national product. Meanwhile, our ex- 
ports would be mounting. 

Brookings Institute points out that enough 
tariff-lowering to increase our imports by a 
billion dollars a year, bringing in goods to 
compete with those of 72 American indus- 
tries, could displace no more than 86,000 
workers. Other economists project that abo- 
lishing all tariffs would not affect over 500,- 
000 jobs. 

Hence I salute the President's proposal as 
a giant stride in foreign policy. It looks at 
international trade for the first time in our 
150-year history from the plateau of na- 
tional interest. This is in contrast to our 
traditional tariffmaking born of sectional 
pressures and logrolling. To me his pro- 
posal is a clear and ringing answer to the 
critical clamor that we have no foreign pol- 
icy. Here is one that may well be carrying 
the seeds of our economic salvation. 

This is a new world, with challenging new 
horizons. At stake may be our economic 
survival. To put it bluntly, shall we shoot 
for our proper part of something, or take 
chances on getting all of nothing? 

As these fast-rolling years unfold, it will 
take real political courage and high eco- 
nomic statesmanship to preserve our West- 
ern heritage and hold our key place in the 
family of nations. Right decisions can win 
this cold war, and victory in the cold war 
will prepare firm footing for another giant 
stride, this one towards that great hope of 
all mankind, world peace. 


Saturn Rocket Moves Down Tennessee 
and Mississippi Rivers—Full Develop- 
ment Will Mcan Savings in Time, 
Money, and Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the giant 
Saturn rocket, developed and built at 
the George C. Marshall Space Flight 
Center at Huntsville, Ala., is now on its 
way down the Mississippi River and 
through the Gulf of Mexico to Cape 
Canaveral. 

Because of the tremendous size of our 
new rockets, water transportation is the 
most practical method of moving them 
from their development center to the 
launch site at Cape Canaveral. A re- 
cent editorial from the Nashville Ten- 
nessean has pointed out that had the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway been 
built and were it in use the water route 
from Huntsville, Ala., to Cape Canaveral 
would be a thousand miles shorter. This 
shorter route would obviously have sped 
up the movement of this rocket and 
would have had the effect of speeding 
up our space effort. 

Of course, the benefits to commerce 
would also be very great if the water- 
way were completed. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Nash- 
ville Tennessean be reprinted in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp. The article 
follows: 
THE Saturn Micur Have Hap SHORTCUT 

When the giant Saturn rocket began to 
move down the rivers toward Cape Ca- 
naveral last Saturday, proponents of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee quickly noted a space 
age advantage the Nation might have had. 

If the waterway were in existence now, 
the Saturn's trip from the Marshall Space 
Flight Center at Huntsville would be a thou- 
sand miles shorter, and much quicker. 
“The shorter route would be an important 
factor in the event of a national emer- 
gency.” a waterways spokesman said, “and 
would give us two outlets to the gulf in- 
stead of one.” Commerce and the space ef- 
fort both would benefit. 

The waterway authority spokesman could 
also have pointed out the price of delaying 
this canal for a century. A hundred years 
ago, the Corps of Engineers turned the proj- 
ect down as being too expensive. It would 
have cost then about $2 million. 

Even 25 years ago, it could have built for 
less than a third of its estimated cost today. 

How singularly expensive is myopia. 


A Great Opportunity for the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
McGill is the publisher of the Atlanta 
Constitution, one of the most outstand- 
ing newspapers in America. Mr. McGill 
wrote a column which appeared in the 
Washington Star of March 1, 1962, call- 
ing upon the bar associations in the 
South to tell the people of that region 
the truth about Supreme Court decisions. 
It is a great challenge, one that our 
American legal tradition should meet 
with vigorous action. 

Mr. McGill's article follows: 

GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SOUTH 
(By Ralph McGill) 

An old story repeats itself. 

At a segregationist meeting in Macon, Ga., 
where a bus boycott was in effect against 
Segregated practices, vicious and false anti- 
semitic and anti-Negro literature was handed 
out and a speaker assailed the refusal to 
ride as a Communist plot. 

This story and other like it point up a 
fallure by the bar associations of the South 
and make even more relevant an article in 
the Journal of the American Bar Association 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Hoover called 
on the lawyers of the Nation to assist in the 
campaign to maintain our faith in law as 
the Nation's major bulwark in the fight 
against communism. 

He described how Communists seek to 
tie themselves in with struggles for human 
and civil rights. They do not believe in 
such rights. They seek merely to confuse 
the prejudiced and the uninterested. De- 
nunciation of American legal institutions 
is an old Communist trick. The Nation, 
but more especially, the South, needs en- 
lightenment about communism. But as Mr. 
Hoover wrote, “It must be factual.” 

It is not, of course, a Communist plot for 
one citizen to wish to ride a bus in the same 
manner as any other citizen. There is no 
Communist plot in colored children's being 
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admitted to school. Indeed, to deny equal 
citizenship rights plays into the hands of 
Communists. 

Mr. Hoover called on the American bar 
to help educate us—factually—on Ameri- 
canism and communism. 

Not a single State bar association in the 
South has provided any leadership in a 
of crisis. No ope argues that the member- 
ship of those organizations unanimously 
would agree with the constitutional inter- 
pretations of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
cases involving schools, transportation, and 
use of public tax-supported services. e 
they haye been silent, individual members 
have given aid and comfort to the extremists, 
including the Communists, seeking to de- 
stroy confidence in the American system 
courts and law, 

In all the South only one local bar 2550~ 
ciation (that of Atlanta) has given the peo 
ple the basic information that a Supreme 
Court ruling is binding on all courts, 
ral and State. The extremists perhaps have 
done more than Communists to weaken faith 
in our judicial system. The Communists 
want to smash our system of laws. To do 
so they hypocritically, as Mr. Hoover said. 
“sow seeds of doubt concerning the validity 
of our democratic institutions.” ‘That they 
should have help is shocking. 

In State after State we have seen the ex- 
tremists—with the bar association silent— 
seek to destroy confidence in the FBI, 
and State police, and the courts. In 
States the political leadership actually has 
advised the people not to talk with a 
FBI. Juries have been inflamed agalns 
bringing in a true and proper verdict. 

The bar associations are faceless. They 
do not have to run for office. can do 
what individual politicians lack the courag® 
to do. They can tell people of their States 
the truth—which is that segregation 1s = 
longer legal in public life. No private righ 
has been, or will be, disturbed. = 

A Louisiana law permitting “local option 
closing of schools has, for example, recentlY 
been declared unconstitutional. It was de- 
scribed for what it was—‘“a transparent ar- 
tifice.” Lawyers knew this. Some years 
ago the Supreme Court ruled that the con- 
stitutional rights of children are “not to be 
discriminated against in school 
on grounds of race or color.” 

These rights, the court further said, “can 
neither be nullified openly and directly PY 
State legislatures or State executive or judi- 
cial officers, nor nullified indirectly by them 
through evasive schemes for segregation 
whether attempted ingeniously or ingenu- 
ously.” That is so plain it cannot be mis“ 
understood. 

Bar associations could be helpful if they 
would educate the people of their several 
States rather than permit decelvers to de- 
stroy faith in our American principles. 


Our Enemies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OY NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 5 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
therein the following poem by Paul scot 
Mowrer entitled “Our Enemies” which 
appeared in the New Hampshire Sun 
News, published in Manchester, N. H.: 
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OUR ENEMIES 

Yes, they would break us, bury us—if they 
could. 

Their envy sparks their hate, because they 
fear. 

Could they but sap our strength, dismay, 
mislead 

By lies, growls, ruses, treacherous hardihood; 

Subvert and seize weak states, one there, one 


here, 

Until, our friends lost and our faith, we cede, 

Then might they force their servile godless 
creed, 

Their tyrannous rule, on mankind every- 
where. 


Yet may we thank this threat, that bids us 


see 
How mean, how vain our dreams of ease, how 
near 
Akin our cause to that of all earth's brood, 
timeless man's brave struggle to be free: 
t ardor once more ban complacency, 
And eyil thus be altered into good. 
PAUL Scorr Mowrer. 


Michigan's Small City Blood Banks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
Michigan—and in the 10th Congression- 
A District in particular—there is in 
operation a very fine program in small 
Cities and rural communities for the 
of human blood. One of the 
in this program is Dr. W. G. 
Gamble, Jr., of Bay City, Mich., who 
fyablished one of the first blood banks 

Michigan. Dr. Gamble, who is the 


Banking Small Cities, U.S.A.” 
In view of the widespread interest in 
this Program I am presenting his article 
or the RECORD: 
BLOOD BankInG SMALL Crrtes, U.S.A. 
(By W. G. Gamble, Jr., M.D.) 


The word “blood” from the beginning of 
materializes in the minds of all who 
or see It as a symbol of life, and is as- 
ted with mysticism, superstition, heath- 
„ as well as established religions. As 
ed in the Old Testament when Abel's 
cried out from the ground,” this sub- 
has received special significance, and 
ch, has crept into the literature, re- 
, medical, fiction and otherwise, with 
connotations not justified in what 
oa create the views of modern scientific 

Wedge. Blood has been associated with 
hereditary characteristics, for example, “the 
blood line,” and even to this day in medi- 
ae we haye infiltrated the minds of the 
b ty with many misconceptions regarding 
of l. donation of blood, and the operation 

banks. 


HUE 


if 


b The writer, who established one of the first 
1 04 banks in the State of Michigan, and 
also a founding member of the American 
pitoctation of Blood Banks, has met peculiar 
blems which are pertinent to the estab- 
‘shment and maintenance of blood banks in 
. cities and semirural communities in 
the State. We have always considered that 
Smaller communities were entitled to this 
service and that the usual makeshift meth- 
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ods were inadequate. For example, some of 
the volunteer organizations who maintain 
potential blood donors on emergency or rush 
call basis, the walking blood banks, the mass 
card-index system, and so many others, 
which to us (and I believe to other people) 
have proven a failure or, at best, are defec- 
tive in many ways. The average community 
should have the various types of blood on 
hand, with very few exceptions, for emer- 
gencies as well as routine work, at all times. 
We frown upon mass appeals, crocodile tears, 
and heartthrob stories over radio and tele- 
vision; as well as the witch hunt for rare 
blood types. 

For many years we have entered several 
communities, all centered around the local 
hospital and established drawing stations, 
where friends, or relatives, or organizations 
could replace blood used by the individual 
patient. Usually on an acceptable exchange 
basis, with minimal processing fees, there is 
no such thing as free blood service. Some- 
one has to pay this cost, and the most likely 
individual to pay this is the family or the re- 
sponsible individual. It is true that mass 
drives in case of disaster or undcr extraor- 
dinary circumstances are justified, but 
over a period of 20 years under the system 
used by us, allowing a certain amount for 
loss and unavoidable disasters, most of the 
communities in which a form of this organi- 
zation has been set up have never refused 
a patient blood, have never asked if they 
could pay for it, or replace it; but also im- 
pressing on the individuals or their families 
that they are responsible for the replacement 
of the blood. Sometimes one meets those 
who claim they have no friends; the helpless, 
the forlorn, the forgotten, but by building 
up amounts of reserves on a varied basis, 
we can say it has worked out fairly ad- 
equately, sometimes with a loss but usually 
the blood is replaced. Our argument against 
mass appeals, large quantity replacements, 
and other methods is that first, it is inef- 
ficient; second, it results in a large loss of 
blood; and third (and most important), the 
community soon tires of these heart-rending 
appeals. We still have selfish people in the 
communities who do not give to their own 
families or friends, and yet, during these 
drives, time and time again, appeal to the 
same people and masquerade their fallacious 
charity under false motives. 

By having a central regulated system of 
blood replacement or return, may we say 
that blood is not a commodity that can al- 
ways readily be bought and sold, but it can 
be replaced. For very definite reasons which 
need not be outlined here, when one sells 
something Outright in a marketplace, one 
can place a guarantee or warranty on the 
product. Our lack of medical knowledge 
of the transmission of certain diseases, for 
instance, infectious hepatitis, makes this 
impossible with blood and furthermore, un- 
less one exercises the greatest care and con- 
trol, blood is easily contaminated, often 
outdated, and may transmit many substan- 
ces which increase morbidity. 

We will not develop the subject of care 
and preservation of blood, except to realize 
that this is a precious commodity, a labile 
protean substance and the most careful 
technician cannot be too cautious, 

Another source of blood in small cities 
of the United States is the organization of 
blood donor clubs. These can be church 
organizations, fraternal, community, labor, 
industrial and otherwise. In other words, 
in a small community there is greater per- 
sonal communication and one is more likely 
to donate blood to a member of his organi- 
zation or family for replacement than he is 
for a stranger. These clubs usually appoint 
a secretary or treasurer of the organization 
and allow them to set up their own rules, 
with some guidance from us, mainly to avoid 
chiseling by outside interests. Should a 
member of their organization enter any hos- 
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pital, they draw on the central account for 
replacement. In this way they have a sense 
of belonging, a sense of possession, and a 
sense of participation. Sometimes it is dif- 
ficult to make people understand because 
they do not see behind the scenes regarding 
the technicalities of the processing, the hir- 
ing of personnel to maintain the blood bank, 
or the other factors which enter into the 
cost of operation of a blood bank. By a 
process of education and indoctrination, 
they soon learn to understand many of the 
features of blood banks, which are hotly 
debated by misinformed, sometimes self- 
motivated and misguided people through- 
out these United States. 

We have used mainly the return basis, 
with carefully refrigerated, insured contain- 
ers, and supply our participating hospitals 
with fresh blood at a certain predetermined 
time. Should they need additional blood, our 
communication by means of radio or other- 
wise, cam be anticipated. Should a small 
disaster occur in that community, blood can 
usually be sent in a very short time. On 
rare occasions we have resorted to emergency 
methods of transportation, such as planes, 
State police, and other methods. Should at 
any time the hospital's blood bank supply be 
exhausted of any particular amount or type 
of blood, this prevents delay in its delivery. 

The indoctrination of the blood bank per- 
sonnel and the technicians of the various 
hospitals is a matter of personal education, 
and this is also true of the physicians. The 
rules regarding addition of foreign sub- 
stances to the blood are avoided by the use 
of plastic containers. With a self-contained 
typing unit (such as we now use), errors in 
typing are cut to the minimum. Our great- 
est problems (and we do have some of them) 
have been with the physicians in various 
hospitals who wish to use part of the blood, 
put it in an ordinary refrigerator and use 
it later. I think this has caused our great- 
est argument because, as our late secretary 
of the Medical Association once said, “in the 
medical profession, we have no privates, only 
generals.” Ofttimes, it is hard to get a sug- 
géstion across which is submitted by the 
ancillary blood bank personnel who are not 
physicians regarding the transfusion, proces- 
sing and preservation of blood. 

The necessity of having on hand the cor- 
rect and varied amount of blood types, and 
the care of the blood while in their posses- 
sion, is a job which belongs to a dedicated 
personnel, otherwise, we would find ourselves 
in considerable difficulty. One can accumu- 
late large amounts of blood which can be 
outdated, and while it can be converted into 
plasma and other products, it must be real- 
ized that to convert it is a more or less 
serious financial loss. It is, therefore, the 
duty of any individual who recruits donors, 
or replacement donors, to gradually feed 
these donors into the drawing stations 80 
that the central blood bank will not be over- 
loaded with a large amount of blood which 
has to be converted into- byproducts be- 
cause of outdating. 

By reciprocal ents in our local 
communities, we have helped each other, 
and this has worked out with a considerable 
amount of success. Of course we strongly 
support the ideas of the central blood bank 
exchange by paper credits, as it saves a con- 
siderable amount of time, energy and avoids 
those places where blood banks do not have 
a Federal license to cross State lines. 

One of the bug-a-boos of the blood bank 
in small cities of the United States is the 
tremendous amount of paperwork required. 
This has been solved to a certain extent, but 
it is far from satisfactory because every time 
one adds additional records, he adds to the 
cost of running the blood bank. As was said 
before, this cost must be paid by someone. 
I am afraid that many blood banks are not 
realistic in their cost accounting, and I am 
sure that if their records were inspected by 
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the Department of Internal Revenue, or any 
efizient cost accounting, they would realize 
that the and the handling of 
blood is not as they picture it. In fact, I 
think their cost would be about double. 
Many organizations have free services,“ but 
someone somewhere gives their time and 
their There are many other details 
such as housing, lighting, heat, quarters and 
incidentals, which are never taken into ac- 
count. In fact, some places charge a great 
deal of the blood bank operation back to the 
laboratory. 

We believe that the administration of the 
blood banks in small cities of the United 
States should be under the laboratory de- 
partment, but if they are efficient in their 
cost accounting, it should be separated, so 
that one does not get the idea that blood 
service is free. A careful analysis of any of 
these costs In an unprejudiced manner will 
relieve us of some of the misapprehensions 
and unreliable statistics which plague the 
operation of the ordinary hospital or com- 
munity blood bank. 

One of the advantages of the community 
blood bank is that there is less waste, and 
more efficiency. Blood does not readily de- 
teriorate, does not need to be converted into 
plasma or discarded, if one can secure dedi- 
cated people whose whole function is to 
handle this sphere of laboratory work. To 
be trite man cannot serve two masters. We 
believe that our separation of the blood 
bank from the laboratory has been one of 
the things making the blood banks in small 
cities of the United States acceptable to 
the hospitals, physicians, and the patients. 

The blood banks should be open and 
staffed 24 hours a day because hospital per- 
sonnel, however well trained they may be, 
are unfamiliar with certain routines of the 
blood bank and tragic accidents can be 
avoided. 

We do not mean to state that we did this 
in 20 years and that this is a summa- 
tion of triumphs, successes, and achieve- 
ments, rather we mean to convey by this ar- 
ticle that this is a record of trials, failures, 
and of sleepless nights and anxious days. A 
blood transfusion is sometimes far from a 
safe procedure in spite of all the controls in 
a well-run blood bank and if large amounts 
of blood are available as it is today, it is to 
be used with caution. 

We think that any community, provided 
they wish to comply with certain regulations, 
can, and should have, blood in sufficient 
quantities 24 hours a day, if the citizens are 
public spirited enough to understand that 
this is a vital need. 

One difficulty which we have encountered 
is that of the so-called reaction rate. If we 
continue to give blood in ever increasing 
amounts and repeated transfusions to the 
same individuals over a period of years, this 
reaction rate will continue to rise, We are 
well aware of antibodies developing in the 
plasma, in the red cells and possibly in the 
platelets, for which it is not yet practical to 
test in the blood banks in small cities of the 
United States. Another thing which should 
be emphasized further is the sometimes un- 
toward reaction which occurs due to un- 
known factors. The occurrence of jaundice 
after large amounts of blood are left in the 
peritoneal cavity, or pleural cavity, or are 
inadequately removed, is another condition 
which ofttimes causes the blood bank to be 
blamed for mismatched blood. I realize that 
there are peculiar mild febrile reactions 
which are not explained in spite of sub- 
typing and the occasional occurrence of 
truly rare types of blood, but these are in- 
finitesimal. Two years ago we adopted a 
questionnaire to investigate any untoward 
reaction, no matter what the cause, This 
investigation is still in the process of com- 
pletion and is helping us to correct and ex- 
plain some of the unusual reactions which 
have occurred, 
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The article above has been a record of 20 
years experience in the upper part of the 
Lower Peninsula, and the Upper Peninsula, 
but we do not mean that we cannot or will 
not progress in the future. However, any 
success has a price tag which eventually has 
to be paid by the patient. One could use 
more elaborate controls, more than are now 
advocated by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the American Association of Blood Banks, 
and others, but we have to closely watch the 
economy. Of course, no one can put a price 
tag on morbidity and mortality, yet one must 
be practical and if these smaller communi- 
ties are going to be served in an economical 
manner, one has to use considerable com- 
monsense, combined with a dedication of 
loyal personnel. It is a process of continued 
education to the community, which we do 
not think can be met by hysterical appeals. 


The National Association of Letter 
Carriers Pay Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of a companion bill to H.R. 
9531, I am convinced that this postal 
pay legislation would eliminate many of 
the inequities that exist in the present 
postal pay structure. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers at 
their pay conference held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 5-7, 1962: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NaTIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS Pay CON- 
FERENCE AT THE STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, 
WasHIncTon, D.C., Marcu 5-7, 1962. 
Whereas this conference congratulates 

President John F. Kennedy upon his wis- 

dom and foresight in proposing increased pay 

for Federal employees; in particular we com- 
mend him for the following statement made 
to Congress in the message on Federal pay: 

“We properly establish high standards for 
our public servants. We investigate their 
character and associations before consider- 
ing them for employment. We hire them 
only after they have passed difficult exam- 
inations. We require them to abide by rig- 
orous standards of conduct and ethics. We 
demand consistently high performance from 
them on the job. Accordingly, the salaries 
for the services they perform should be fixed 
under well-understood and objective stand- 
ards, high enough to attract and retain com- 
petent personnel, sufficiently flexible to 
motivate initiative and industry, and com- 
parable with the salaries received by their 
counterparts in private life. To pay more 
than this is to be unfair to the taxpayers— 
to pay less is to degrade the public service 
and endanger our national security.” 

Whereas while we are in agreement with 
the proposed program of the President, the 
pay schedule proposed by the administra- 
tion in the lower pay levels in the postal 
field service schedule falls far short of the 
Standard set by the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress. We find the following de- 
fects in the administration proposal: 

1. There is no basis of comparability for 
postal employees. No study was made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of comparability 
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or the progression of pay for postal em- 
ployees. A synthetic comparison was estab- 
lished between GS-5 and level 4. The duties 
of the employees, their responsibilities, the 
physical demands upon the individuals, the 
hazards of the job, the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in GS-5 and level 4 bear no rela- 
tion whatsoever to each other. The bench- 
mark of comparability was an arbitrary 
and capricious decision on the part of some 
official or group of officials who had the re- 
sponsibility of establishing a basis of com- 
parison. 

2. Presently the postal employees have 
seven pay steps, together with three longevity 
steps. Steps 2 to 7 are reached after 1 year 
of service in step and are on an automatic 
basis. Longevity steps are reached after 13, 
18, and 25 years of service. As presently con- 
stituted the terms of service necessary to 
reach the longevity grades are too long. 
Congress by an overwhelming vote voiced 
their approval of changes in the longevity 
schedule in 1961. The administration pro- 
posal provides for a much greater stretchout 
than that provided in the present structure. 
Pay increases would be on a 1-year basis for 
the first three steps, 2 years for the next 
three, and 3 years thereafter. Thirteen steps 
in all are provided, and it would take 27 years 
to reach the top pay step. Less than 30 per- 
cent of all employees would ever reach that 
step. The increases would not be automatic 
but would be subjected to the caprice of the 
administrators and in some instances Cur- 
tailed by budgetary requirements. 

3. The pay increases provided for in the 
administration proposal for level 4 employee 
are much too small. The first-year in 
range from $120 to $180 in the seven auto- 
matic steps. A carrier presently in steps 1 
and 2 after 6 years of operation will 
receiving only $25 per year over his present 
pay. A carrier presently in step 4 after 4 
years of operation would have the same $25. 
This munificent increase represents 68 cents 
per pay period or 34 cents per week. Ob- 
viously, such a proposal is no pay raise at all. 

4. The pay proposal would not be effective 
until January 1, 1963, and then only in parti 
two subsequent increases would follow In 
1964 and 1965. Present postal pay scales are 
from 2 to 4 years behind increases in pay 
in outside industry. An immediate adequate 
adjustment is required. 

5. Rural carriers, The bill provides for a 
change in the manner and method of paying 
rural carriers. This proposal would result in 
pay reductions in many instances. 

Whereas H.R. 9531 and companion bills 
introduced in the House by Con 
Morrison and many other Members of Con- 
gress provide a fair, practical adequate ad- 
justment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Conference advise the 
officers of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers to work with the administrative 
leaders and Members of the Congress for the 
adoption of the pay, pay procedures and pay 
principles provided for in H.R. 9531. 


Expropriation of American Property in 
Brazil 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the very 
eloquent statement by the gentleman 
from Indiana. I certainly want to join 
with the other Members and congratu- 
late him on this very timely message. I 
agree with the gentleman that it is un- 
thinkable that the American taxpayers’ 
money and their dollars will be used to 
subsidize a government that would 
Seize the private property of American 
corporations, I certainly concur with 
the gentleman and assure him that his 
legislation will have my unqualified 
support. 


Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
Resolves That Annual Tournament of 
Roses Parade, Pasadena, Calif., Has 
Pageantry and International Good Will 
Sufficient To Justify Appropriate U.S. 
Stamp Commemorating the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of consent heretofore granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to insert, for the atten- 
tion of your own distinguished self and 
all the other readers thereof, the text of 
thé resolution unanimously approved by 
the Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., together with text of 
Teply dated February 14, 1962, from the 
Post Office Department to my letter of 
Previous date transmitting the informa- 
tion about said resolution: 

RESOLUTION BY SUPERVISOR WARREN M. DORN 


Whereas the Tournament of Roses had its 
Simple beginning in 1889 with the decora- 
tion of horses and buggies with flowers in a 
New Year's Day parade; and 

Whereas the Tournament of Roses parade 
Row attracts hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors to Los Angeles County each year to wit- 
Ness this colorful and dramatic wintertime 
event; and 

Whereas the wide publicity directed each 
Year by the Tournament of Roses to its par- 
ticipants strengthens the bonds of friend- 
Ship, good will, and understanding between 
the city of Pasadena and other cities, States, 
and nations with entries in the parade; and 

Whereas the eyes and ears of the Nation 
are focused upon southern California every 
New Year's holiday with television audiences 
estimated at 60 million persons enjoying the 
Pageantry and excitement of this most spec- 
tacular celebration; and 

Whereas on January 1, 1964, the Tourna- 
Ment of Roses will observe its 75th anniver- 
Sary, one of the outstanding civic spectacu- 

of its kind throughout the Nation and 
throughout the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles recommend that 
an appropriate stamp be designed by the 
Post Office Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to commemorate this event; and be 
it further 

Resolved That, if such a recommendation 

accepted, this stamp be placed on sale in 
all post offices throughout the country to 
direct the attention of people of this Nation 
and the world to this significant occasion. 
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FEBRUARY 14, 1962. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dor: The Postmaster 
General has asked me to thank you for 
your letter of February 5 concerning the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp to mark 
the 75th anniversary of the Tournament of 
Roses Parade in Pasadena on January 1, 1964. 

We received a similar resolution from the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
and you may be assured that this proposal 
will be fully explored by our Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee as the 1963-64 programs 
are formulated. 

It is difficult, however, to offer encourage- 
ment for the approval of any particular 
stamp because we have so many requests and 
are limited to 15 special issues a year. 

Your personal interest in this request is 
very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. KELLEHER, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General. 


Moise Stay Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Yuma Daily Sun in Yuma, Ariz., 
recently published an illuminating edi- 
torial on the role of the United Nations 
in the Congo. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Conco NEEDS STABILITY, UNITY 


The role of the United Nations in the 
Congo continues to be widely misunderstood 
by many Americans, And no doubt this 
misapprehension is encouraged on the one 
hand by those with vested interests in the 
Congo, and on the other hand by the natural 
enemies of the U.N. In any case, these at- 
tacks do not foster an understanding of 
the real situation there. 


The latest example of this attempt to 
undermine the U.N.'s operation in the Congo 
is the effort to bring to this country the 
leader of the would-be secessionist state of 
Katanga, Moise Tshombe. The State De- 
partment, consistent with the U.N.’s struggle 
to achieve a unified and orderly Congo, has 
correctly resisted this attempt to glorify 
and to recognize Tshombe. 

What makes Tshombe attractive to many 
Americans is that he has been pictured as 
the only steadfast anti-Communist states- 
man in the Congo. But what is generally 
ignored is that as late as July of 1961, 
Tshombe appealed to the Soviet Union for 
help. Also ignored is the fact that this 
secessionist leader maintains a mission in 
Communist Czechoslovakia. They forget— 
if they ever knew—that he is scarcely in 
control of his own province, and that many 
of the tribesmen are against him. Likewise 
forgotten is the fact that Tshombe made 
seven agreements with the UN. or with the 
Central Government of the Congo to cooper- 
ate and bring his province into the federal 
state—and violated all seven of them. 

To understand today’s situation in the 
Congo, it is necessary to have some knowl- 
edge of the background. When Belgium 
suddenly granted the Congo independence 
in mid-1960, there were only 17 Congolese 
with college educations, in a land as big as 
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the United States west of the Mississippi 
River. There was only one Congolese quali- 
fied as an engineer, although there had been 
542 Belgian engineers in the Congo. There 
were nearly 5 million acres of farms enjoying 
mechanization—but not one Congolese had 
been trained as a tractor driver or mechanic. 
There was not a single Congolese doctor. 
There was a Congolese army—but with Bel- 
gian officers. There were no people with 
political experience. 

Under such impossible circumstances, the 
Congo was suddenly thrust into independ- 
ence. As the Belgians left, unrest swept the 
country. The economy naturally began to 
grind to a halt. Panic set in. Within a few 
days, the country was falling apart. 

Into this chaotic situation, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council gave Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold permission to recruit a mili- 
tary force and to give aid in economic and 
social fields. A small force of 16,000 troops 
was gathered from more than 20 countries, 
most of them from Asia and Africa. Their 
purpose was to prevent disorder and hold 
the Congo together while giving the people 
a chance to work out their own destiny. 

In a few short months, the Soviet launched 
its attack on the U.N. It demanded that 
U.N. troops be removed immediately. This 
was the time when the troika plan, which 
would have given Russia a veto over all 
U.N. operations, was proposed. It was pri- 
vately known that Communist China was 
ready to put troops at the disposal of Patrice 
Lumumba, the Premier. The Soviet Union 
also had been contacted about giving mili- 
tary assistance. 

For a while, the U.N. had a sticky situa- 
tion on its hands. Both Kasavubu, the 
President, and Lumumba, the Premier, each 
claimed to be head of state. Lumumba's 
subsequent murder, and a meeting of the 
Congolese Parliament in August of 1961 re- 
solved this rivalry. For the Parliament 
overwhelmingly elected Cyrille Adoula as 
Congolese Premier, indicating a broad degree 
of unity within the country. 

At this point, with unity and order about 
to be achieved, the people in control of the 
rich Katanga province made their strongest 
drive to secede from the Congo, using Moise 
Tshombe as their front. 5 

Katanga, as the facts will show, is im- 
mensely rich. It contains a vast industrial 
and complex that could be compared 
to the Pittsburgh area. In control of this 
rich complex is Union Miniere, a tremendous 
corporation whose major stockholders are 
French, Belgian, British and American. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the industrial- 
ists would be perfectly willing to get rid 
of the responsibilities of the Congo, pro- 
vided they could keep the rich province of 
Katanga. 

But this would strip the Congo of much 
of its wealth. It would be no more fair for 
Katanga to secede from the Congo, than it 
would be for the Phelps Dodge Corp., to se- 
cede from Arizona, to escape Arizona school 
and property taxes. 

Much of the trouble in Katanga has come 
from Belgian, French, and South African 
soldiers of fortune—men who fight for pay. 
This obviously is not a sacred cause. It is 
a selfish one and one that the UN. correctly 
opposed. Tshombe is neither anti-Com- 
munist nor antidemocratic, He is merely a 
tool of special interests in Katanga and this 
is no time to bring him to the United States 
and let him preach his divisive, secessionist 
schemes. It would be far more truthful to 
bring to America the board of directors 
of the rich mining company, and let them 
try to explain why they want to divide the 
Congo for their personal profit. What the 
Congo needs now is stability and time—time 
to learn how to operate their country's in- 
stitutions and manage their economy. 
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President Kennedy’s New Frontier May 
Spell Doom for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, even those 
with the most elementary knowledge of 
economics should be able to recognize 
the fact that if you continue to squander 
your money, constantly more than 
you earn, and drown yourself in debt, 
you are inviting disaster. Yet, this very 
simple and all-too apparent truth is 

either unknown or deliberately ignored 
by the brain-trusters around the Presi- 
dent. The spending policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration, if allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, can have only one 
ending, disaster and ruin for the United 
States. The following column by Henry 
J. Taylor from the Washington Daily 
News points out the inevitable result of 
the Kennedy spending programs. This 
Congress and the American people must 
be aroused to the danger of the reckless 
disregard of responsible Government be- 
ing practiced by the President and his 
advisers: 

CaLamiry Is ON THE War 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

President Kennedy is carrying us smack 
toward a devaluation of the dollar. Unless 
the New Frontier sobers up, this calamity 
is on its way. Then, dazed and uncompre- 
hending, what are we supposed to say? 

Government spending eats like a hog. The 
more it eats, the more it grows, The more 
it grows, the more it eats, It is the nature 
of the animal. And we pay every penny. 

Our solvency and security are indivisible. 
The President’s programs are eating more 
taxes than at the very top of the war. Yet 
Mr. Kennedy asks that the legal debt limit 
be lifted to borrow still more billions because 
the Government cannot pay its bills. Mean- 
while, America’s gold reserve has fallen to a 
22-year low. Just the deficit alone ($7 bil- 
lions) forecast for the current year represents 
more than a third of all the gold we have 
left. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon himself has stat- 
ed: “The free conyertibility of gold and the 
dollar is the cornerstone not only of our 
monetary policy but of the entire interna- 
tional financial system.” In short, our dol- 
lar is the prop which keeps chaos from 
sweeping the free world. 

But at some point the spending strain be- 
comes unbearable and the many costs of the 
debts cannot be borne. In any family 
household the result is easy to foresee. 


What finally applies to overspending in a- 


family applies to a government. This is why 
nearly everybody knows that sooner or later 
extravagant government must end. 

Mr. Kennedy and his New Frontier ad- 
visers simply do not look at it that way. 
This is the core of the tragic problem; their 
viewpoint is like that of the man who says, 
“Whisky doesn't hurt me.” Presenting the 
grim facts is Jike punching a pillow. Secre- 
tary Dillon has joined the binge and even 
states that the deficits are “entirely appro- 
priate.” Appropriate for whom? 

In a plunge of recklessness hardly paral- 
leled in modern economic history they con- 
tend, behind the scenes, that all this debt 
and spending should not worry us too much. 
“We owe it to ourselves,” they say. Well, the 
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French owed it to themselves, So did the 
British before the pound had to be devalued. 
So has every nation where the country be- 
came helpless or the politicians were turned 
blind. 

Name the nation and you will find that 
history everywhere has debunked this ru- 
inous concept, demolishing it in the agony 
of the unsuspecting people and the defeat 
of peace. 

Yet, don't worry, we owe it to ourselves” 
always bobs up once more whenever politi- 
cally expedient. x 

The President and his advisers pursue the 
idea—in which there is. also much political 
advantage—that if you spend enough it will 
somehow do some good. That. part is obvi- 
ously true. But it is also a first-class way 
to go broke. Then the perpetrators pass on 
and leave the country behind them—unsaved 
by even their best intentions. 

For we cannot remain carelessly solvent. 
And the minute government officials belittle 
the gravity of debt and are callous about 
the efforts people must make to pay the 
taxes the nation loses its financial moorings 
and the people lose their shirts. 


Which Is the Voice of America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Robert G. Spi- 
vack, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 18, 1962. 

Mr. Spivack wonders why we give the 
red carpet treatment to a medieval dic- 
tator who thrives on human slavery and 
practices the most brutal kind of dis- 
crimination, Are we the Nation spon- 
soring the enlightened alliance for 
progress in Latin America or are we 
the Nation buying King Saud’s good 
will? Which is the voice of America? 

Mr. Spivack’s article follows: 

Saun's Rep CARPET 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

Wasuincton.—Neither the President nor 
the country is well served by uncritical ac- 
ceptance of everything the administration 
does. 

Criticism need not be negative or niggling. 
It can be helpful. 

The recent regal entertaining of King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia is a case in point. There 
was considerable private grumbling about it, 
but almost nothing sald in public. That 
was a disservice to all of us. 

Perhaps some national purpose was served 
in two meetings with the President and a 
gala affair arranged at Palm Beach for the 
visiting monarch. Perhaps the White House 
and the President's prestige were somehow 
used to make relations easler between Amer- 
ican oil interests and the Arabian King. 

Whatever the reasons for the red carpet 
treatment given this rich ruler of a land that 
still practices slavery, the American public 
was entitled to an explanation. In years 
past—and let it be noted the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is not the first to pay Saud 
homage—the excuse has been that we needed 
to renew our rights to the airbase at 
Dhahran. So Saud had to be humored. 

This excuse no longer applies. 

The President was asked about the airbase 
at a news conference. “We have never re- 
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quested renewal of our base rights,” he said. 
“It's not a matter which is at issue between 
the two Governments.” 

“It would lapse then?” a reporter inquired. 

Tes,“ the President said. “We do and 
we've made preparations for that and that's 
what is the desire of both countries. So it 
has not been a subject, really, of discussion 
between us,” 

Why then was Saud wined, dined, and 
feted? There has been no official explana- 
tion. From the Middle East there are reports 
that Nasser and Saud are at each other's 
throats. Perhaps it was to build him up. It 
is noteworthy that Ted Kennedy, the young 
brother with Senate ambitions, was in Israel 
while Saud was here. Chester Bowles, the 
President's special assistant, was dispatched 
to Egypt. This would seem to be good de- 
ployment of diplomatic and political forces- 

But it does not satisfy those who feel there 
should have been nothing more than a pro 
forma greeting to Saud. Instead, at Palm 
Beach there was a debate among some emi- 
nent women of wealth as to whether they 
should shake hands with the monarch or 
curtsy. 

What causes such strong feelings against 
Saud? He is resented because he insists on 
a “no Jews allowed” policy, not only for his 
own people but also for Americans. It is 
a policy in which our Government acqulesces. 
No one of the Jewish faith may represent us 
in any diplomatic capacity in Saudi Arabia. 
No Jew may be employed by the oil company- 

Christians also have reason for resentment. 
Church services are forbidden in Saudi 
Arabia. Children of Americans living there 
must be sent abroad to be baptized. In this 
benighted land if you receive a post card 
from Isracl, that is grounds for arrest and 
deportation, even if you are not Jewish. 

Why not write this off as an eccentric local 
custom? We cannot; the Communists will 
not permit us to, even if our conscience does- 
We are telling the whole world, especially 
the people of Latin America, that the U.S. 
Government is pledged to social reform. We 
insist that colonialism, imperialism and dol- 
lar diplomacy are not for us. 

Mr. Kennedy himself has called upon the 
so-called elite classes of Latin America to 
take the lead in social and land reform, lest 
they be swept from power by a local Castro. 

Teodoro Moscoso, speaking in behalf of 
the alliance for progress, said the alliance 
deserves support of the poor because “its 
great objective is the end of poverty, illiter~- 
acy, disease and social injustice.” It also 
deserves support of the rich “by its appea! 
to their conscience, their sense of patriotis™ 
and also their sense of self-preservation.” 

Romulo Betancourt, of Venezuela, put it 
sardonically when he commented, We must 
help the poor in order to save the rich.” 

These are noble sentiments, and the al- 
lance for progress is à fine example of Amer- 
ica putting its best foot forward. 

But are we to say that the development 
of social democracy is only for Latin Ameri- 
cans and that no Arabs need apply? Are we 
to help get rid of the Batistas, Trujillos and 
that ilk, but pay homage to the Sauds 
the Middle East? 

Which is the voice of America? 


Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,’ I 


1962 


include the following statement issued 
by the New England Council. 
ResipvaL Fue. On. 

The announcement last week by the De- 
partment of Interior, raising allocations of 
residual fuel oi] to 507,000 barrels per day is 
unwelcome news. 

It has been interpreted by many as an 
alternative to complete removal of quotas as 
advocated by the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

It is Inconceivable that the administra- 
tion would countenance an action of this 
Sort as a substitute for the only possible 
Solution—the removal of the entire quota 
System. Increased quotas will provide no re- 
lief from the abnormal marketing conditions 
Which have plagued east coast consumers 
of residual oil since the imposition of the 
quota program. 

Nine months ago, the then Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization ordered a national 
security investigation of residual oll quotas. 
Hundreds of consumers from all parts of the 
country in good faith prepared elaborate 
Presentations of the hardships encountered 
under the import quota program. An in- 
tensive study of these presentations has been 
Conducted by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning and a report with recommendations 
has been prepared for the President's action. 
We are confident that this objective study 
will be acted upon in accordance with the 
Mandate of the Trade Agreements Act. A 
failure to act decisively at this time would 
be a serious breach of faith on the part of 
the administration and a gross disservice to 
the millions of people throughout the East 
Who have been taxed by artificially inflated 


New England has been asked to support a 
Policy of free trade for the products which 
it has traditionally manufactured. We have 
been asked to compete in the marketplaces 
of the world without the artificial restric- 
tions of tariffs and quotas. Yet at the same 
time, we suffer under the burdens of a re- 

ve trade policy for this, an essential 
Taw material. We seek only consistency in 
the trade policies which affect our ability to 
Compete with the rest of the Nation and with 
Other manufacturing countries of the world. 


Going Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, now that the dust has begun to 
Settle from the heels of our most recent 
roving ambassador, I think it is time we 
Teexamined the merits of “amateur dip- 
lomacy.” My colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LI SAL I addressed 
the House recently on the Attorney Gen- 
€ral’s world tour. I was interested to 

the Reporter's comments on this 
trip—a trip which raises “some legiti- 
Mate questions about the virtues of tour- 
ist-type diplomacy and the growing role 
Of the Attorney General in matters of 
foreign policy.” These questions, raised 
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by Mr. Lınpsay and seconded by the 
Reporter, require a more adequate an- 
swer than the Kennedy administration 
has given us to date. Criticism from 
this particular journalistic source, which 
has been favorably inclined toward the 
administration in the past, cannot be 
dismissed as mere partisan comment. I 
trust the Reporter will continue its con- 
structive critical review of national 
politics regardless of partisan political 
considerations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 15, 1962, 
number of the Reporter to be reprinted 
in the RECORD: 

GOING PLACES 


Suppose that a younger brother of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, running for the Senate in 
an eastern State, had made a ritual Tel Aviv- 
Warsaw-Dublin grand tour? Suppose that 
Pat Nixon rather than Ethel Kennedy had 
been quoted as asking the Japanese, Did I 
read that your cats have no tails?” or “Do 
the Japanese use snuff?" Suppose that the 
New York Times had written of Richard M. 
Nixon rather than Robert F. Kennedy that 
the students loved his slang ("You're crazy,’ 
“Pick up your marbles,’ “The hell with 
you'),” although, to be sure, the effective- 
ness of this tough talk is another question.” 
Fairly or unfairly, the antiadministration 
press would have had a lot of fun. What 
solemn criticism of free-wheeling diplomacy 
and reminders of the gravity of the world 
situation would have followed the news that 
an official of the Eisenhower administration 
who had been stoned, splattered, or publicly 
heckled abroad had returned to find, as a 
Washington paper reported, that his staff 
had put a welcome sign “on his chair with 
an egg splattered on one side reminiscent of 
an egg thrown at him in the Far Bast?“ In 
fact, there were serious grumblings back in 
1953 about exactly what and on what author- 
ity Vice President Nixon had told the Formo- 
sans in the course of his Asian tour. 

The right to travel, as any civil libertarian 
will tell you, is a fundamental one, and we 
would be the last to suggest that it be de- 
nied to anyone on the basis of high govern- 
mental position or kinship with the Presi- 
dent. But Robert Kennedy's recent trip 
does, it seems to us, raise some legitimate 
questions about the virtues of tourist-type 
diplomacy and the growing role of the At- 
torney General in matters of foreign policy. 
Both questions were taken up not long ago 
by Representative Jonn V. LINDSAY, Repub- 
lican, of New York, in a letter to Secretary 
Rusk and in statements on the fioor of the 
House. Lainpsay criticized first the free- 
wheeling foreign missions on the part of 
highly placed amateurs who do not have the 
background, training, language ability, or 
capability to carry on the enormous burden 
of diplomacy in the context of today's long 
struggle, and went on to remark, “It has 
become common knowledge in Washington 
that some Embassies of other countries with 
the knowledge that the Attorney General 
is available for this kind ot extra curricular 
invitation are indulging in a kind of scramble 
to get the ear of the Attorney General. This 
can lead to all kinds of special pleading. 
Even worse, it can make a shambles of 
diplomacy.” In the Times, A. M. Rosenthal 
also wrote from Tokyo that when the Japa- 
nese asked him questions they had the de- 
licious sensation of being on a direct pipe- 
line to the President. To Congressman 
IINusax, Mr. Rusk replied that the Attorney 
General had undertaken the trip at his re- 
quest, that It was helpful for Cabinet officers 
to travel, and that Mr. Kennedy had eminent 
qualifications for the mission. 

With all due respect to Secretary Rusk, 
we wonder if Congressman Linpsay didn't 
have a point. True, the Attorney General 
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proved a snappy man in a student debate 
during his trip, but we wonder if student 
debates oughtn't to be left to students. If 
the trip was a success within the frame- 
work of amateur diplomacy, in our opinion 
it left something to be desired in the realm 
of professional diplomacy. Mr. Kennedy ap- 
parently checked his statements with the 
State Department and spoke only U.S. policy. 
But what policy did he have in mind when 
he talked of the hope of an easier life for 
the East Germans because of “the great 
changes" taking place in the Communist 
world? And when the Attorney General 
commented that it wouldn't be easy nego- 
tinting away the wall, what exactly did he 
mean? 

The State Department is now busy ex- 
paining to a Senate subcommittee that it 
has all the foreign-policy enunciators it 
needs for the time being and justifying its 
crackdown on the speeches of the military. 
“The conduct of foreign affairs today is an 
intricate, subtle, changing, and always un- 
certain task,” Under Secretary George Ball 
explained to the Senators the other day. 
Statements can be easily distorted and are 
often misinterpreted. On the other hand, 
returning from his tour, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said, “We don’t have the spokesmen 
speaking up for us that we should.” We 
are inclined to agree with Mr. Ball. There 
may be far too many spokesmen now. 


Cancer Progress Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Cancer Society, 
Rhode Island Division, Butler Health 
coe Providence, R.I., on October 4, 


REMARKS OF Hon. Joun E. Focarty, US. 
REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
Disrricr oF RHODE ISLAND, AT ANNUAL 


HEALTH CENTER, PROVIDENCE, R.I., WEDNES- 

DAY, OCTOBER 4, 1961 

It is a real pleasure for me to be with you 
this evening at the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Division of the American Can- 
cer Society and to hear the report of your 
activities. It is most gratifying to all of us 
to learn of the progress being made in the 
field of cancer research with the hope of 
greater encouragement in our conquest of 
cancer. 

On September 14 of this year I introduced 
in the House of Representatives a resolution 
designating 1962 as “Cancer Year." 
This resolution passed the House by unani- 
mous consent on September 15 and went on 
over to the Senate. Unfortunately, the ist 
session of the 87th Congress adjourned on 
September 27 before the Senate could act on 
the measure, but I feel certain that as soon 
as the Congress reconvenes we can look for- 
ward to affirmative Senate consideration of 
the Fogarty resolution. 

The year 1962 will mark the 25th anni- 
versary of one of the most important pieces 
of legislation enacted by the Congress. I 
refer to the National Cancer Institute Act 
of 1937, signed into law by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on August 5 of that year. I 
believe that the Congress which established 
this Institute, and has since so liberally sup- 
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ported Its great work, should now take formal 
recognition of this important anniversary 
and thus lend encouragement and support 
to the Institute and the American Cancer 
Society in their efforts for the control of 
cancer, 

Several months ago I suggested in a public 
address that steps be taken both within and 
outside the Government, to observe this an- 
niversary in an appropriate manner. I sug- 
gested that due note be taken of the prog- 
ress made against cancer during this quar- 
ter century, and of the task remaining before 
us for the conquest of this dread disease. 
I urged that we rededicate oursleves to the 
furtherance of this unfinished task by all 
possible means. 

I am happy to say that the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society, 
are cooperating in the arrangement of a 
number of activities by which 1962 will be 
observed as Cancer Progress Tear.“ These 
activities are designed to note both cancer 
progress and needs, to encourage support of 
cancer research and related projects, and 
indicate how the individual can wage a per- 
sonal battle against cancer. 

My p in introducing this legislation 
in the House is twofold: 

1. I want to take cognizance of the magni- 
tude and importance of the contribution the 
Cancer Act of 1937 has made to medical re- 
search in this Nation and the world over. 
This legislation inaugurated the modern era 
of medical research, It is indeed a milestone 
on the highroad of human progress. 

2. The urgency of the challenge still con- 
fronts us and the Congress, for its part, can 
offer no more convincing reaffirmation on its 
belief in the importance of health to the 
vitality of the Nation than to make certain 
that adequate funds are provided to continue 
this great and rewarding work. 

As we approach the anniversary of this im- 
portant act, the American people should be 
brought.to full appreciation of the wisdom 
and foresight shown by the Congress in es- 
tablishing the National Cancer Institute in 
the late thirties. At that time infectious 
diseases were being brought under better 
control and chronic and degenerative diseases 
were emerging as the big problem of the 
future. In 1937 heart and circulatory dis- 
eases were the leading cause of death in this 
country, and a year later cancer moved into 
second place ahead of both influenza and 
pneumonia. From then on, sulfa drugs and 
later the antibiotics, sharply curtailed 
deaths from infectious diseases, and the 
population increase of those liable to the 
threat of chronic disease was on the march. 

The National Cancer Institute was the 
first specifically disease-orlented unit of our 
medical research center at the National In- 
stitutes of Health in Bethesda. This has 
now become the greatest such center in the 
world. The Cancer Institute became the 
nucleus of a whole new concept of Federal 
responsibility for the conduct and support 
of medical research on a scale beyond the 
resources of private philanthropy or com- 
mercial enterprise. It was the nucleus of an 
effort that was destined to be and has 
brought this Nation world leadership in 
medical research and related fields. This, 
I am glad to say, means that in this area 
of endeavor, the United States need not, 
catch up,” or “close the gap.” Instead. 
we have the assurance that the most 
thorough and comprehensive attack ever 
made on the disease that afflicts mankind 
is now in operation. At this point, though 
we may well take pride in what has been 
accomplished in the past, we must do so in 
light of the problems that lie ahead and the 
rich potential for dramatic new gains that 
are within our grasp, I would therefore like 
to mention a few of the accomplishments and 

problems and then look forward to some of 
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the possibilities for exciting progress in can- 
cer research in the very near future. 

Through my committee assignments, and 
because of my keen personal interest in 
the need for sound and progressive medical 
research and health programs, I have been 
closely concerned for some years with these 
activities. I have become well acquainted 
with the people who do research and with 
those who plan and administer research pro- 
grams. I haye talked to scientists in their 
laboratories, and I have discussed their ac- 
complishments and needs in hearings on 
their annual appropriation requests. 

From these encounters I can tell you that 
those who are engaged in cancer research are 
ever mindful of these among a number of 
factors: 

1. Cancer is not a single disease, rather it 
is a group of diseases. 

2. Medical science must concern itself with 
a variety of approaches to new knowledge 
about cancer, the extent of which is propor- 
tional to both the need and the opportunity. 

3. The progress clearly apparent to date is 
but a beginning. 

We have made progress in defining the role 
of man's environment in the production of 
cancer. The first cancer-causing material 
was identified in the 18th century, but it 
Was not until 1937 that modern cancer re- 
search began to identify a number of sub- 
stances that produce cancer in laboratory 
animals, and some that cause cancer in man. 

Past benefits in this area include: 

Removal of the hazard of lung cancer in 
the chromate ore industry. 

Removal of the hazard of bladder cancer 
in the dye industry from betanaphthyla- 
mine. 

In the very near future we look to: 

Clarification of the hazard to man of po- 
tential carcinogens of food additives, and 

Economic poisons such as insecticides. 

Clarification of the hazards due to radia- 
tion, air pollution, and water pollution. 

An appreciation of these hazards will lead 
to definite control measures. 

We have also made progress in cancer de- 

tection, even though no generally reliable 
test has been developed. Suitable use of one 
test can save the bulk of the 14,000 lives a 
year taken by cancer of the uterus in women. 
This is a cell examination by the so-called 
Papsmear technique named for Dr. 
N. Papanicolaou of Cornell University Medi- 
cal School. This simple test detects the 
presence of cancer months or even years be- 
fore the disease becomes invasive or is like- 
ly to show any symptoms. Such early diag- 
nosis permits early treatment and cure in 
most cases. In fact, I think it is safe to say 
that the course of action permitted by this 
one simple test accounts for a significant 
part of the 40-percent reduction in uterine 
cancer deaths noted over the past 25 years. 
Much of our current scientific activity is di- 
rected to the development of other equally 
simple and effective test procedures. 

Tremendous gains have been made in im- 
proving cancer treatment. 

Surgery and radiation have been radically 
improved individually. 

‘They are now advantageously used In com- 
bined treatment. 

The effectiveness of this combination is 
further enhanced by new drugs. 

Hormone therspy is also gencrally effec- 
tive and in dramatic use in a number of im- 
portant cancers—prostate, breast, and uterus, 
to mention three. Such therapy in addition 
has been developed as a supplemental form 
of therapy. 

A curative drug for one form of cancer is 
now available on prescription—methotrex- 
ate, for one of the uterine forms of cancer. 

What Is the significance of these and other 
findings in cancer research? In 1937, of 
every 100 people in this country who dis- 
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covered that they had cancer, 75 died. Only 
25 won their personal battle with cancer. 
Today that number has risen from 25 to 
33. One may say that this is indeed a small 
increase, but it is a gigantic increase when 
applied to the thousands who fall victim 
to the disease in this country each year. 
And it is of even greater significance when 
viewed in the perspective of one individual. 

The young mother who can return to her 
family. 

The bright and cheerful youngster whose 
leukemia can now be successfully treated 
for months and even years. 

The family whose chief breadwinner can 
return to his occupation and several more 
years of happy and productive life. 

These are the chief reasons why I said 

earlier that we must not only continue and 
expand these research activities which have 
been so fruitful, we must approach with re- 
newed vigor some of the avenues that are 
rich with potential for even greater suc- 
cess. 
Although the discovery that viruses can 
cause tumors in animals was made in the 
first decade of this century, scientists today 
belleve that it will shortly be demonstrated 
that several important human cancers are 
likewise caused by viruses. They are 
strongly of the opinion that now is the time 
to advance research in this fleld with vigor, 
and many of our scientists have swung over 
to the study of human cancers with the 
methods already so successful in the work 
with animals. 

I am told by those who plot and assess 
the course of cancer studies that the in- 
volvement of virology has been the most 
significant advance in the modern area of 
medical research. Cancer research has long 
made use of all the biological science and 
some of physical sciences as well, but 
only in the last 3 or 4 years has virology 
assumed the prominent role which now 
identifies it unquestionably with the cancer 
field. 

In this connection I can say with confi- 
dence that we are close to scientific proof 
that leukemia in human beings is a virus- 
caused disease. Very recently two investi- 
gators at the National Cancer Institute re- 
ported that they had extracted viruses from 
the blood of leukemic rats. When injected 
into other rats, these viruses caused leu- 
kemia sooner and in a higher percentage 
of animals than viruses recovered from other 
tissues. The scientists are now using the 
same technique in the search for viruses 
in the blood of human leukemia victims. 
It is not wishful thinking to belleve their 
efforts will be crowned with early success. 

I am equally confident that the further 
extension of these studies in virology will 
lead, and I trust not in the too distant fu- 
ture, to the identification of other specific 
viruses that are causally related to other 
and equally important cancers. It is not 
too odd a speculation to project beyond this 
certainty to the use of viral products in the 
early and specific diagnosis of cancer and 
hopefully to its prevention. 

Along with these important and promis- 
ing studies in surgery, radiation, chemother- 
apy, and virology, attention is also being 
given to the role of our body chemistry and 
genetic makeup in both cancer develop- 
ment and treatment. 

The mechanisms by which the body re- 
sists both infection and cancer growth are 
under searching inquiry. We have all heard 
of those rare cases of cancer that disap- 
pear spontaneously. I am told that cancers 
do not always spread easily through the 
body but do encounter some kind of re- 
sistance. I understand that research on 
this phenomenon is already g to 
reveal small amounts of substances in 
healthy individuals that are active against 
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tumor cells. One cannot predict how close 
the continued study of such happenings 
Will bring to us an understanding of this 


A more complete understanding of why 
S0me people develop cancer and others do 
Rot suggests still another possibility. I am 
told that hereditary makeup determines an 

dividual's resistance to cancer as well as 
Many other characteristics, that a number of 
diseases are due to defects in the genetic 
Makeup and that there is the possibility 
that chemical substances eventually can be 
Utilized to modify the body’s genetic appa- 
Tatus and to correct genetic defects and en- 

ce resistance to cancer. 

From the standpoint, then, of where the 
past accomplishments of research are lead- 

g us, I believe we can confidently look for- 

to the following new milestones along 

e road of conquest over cancer. Some 
Seem certain, among them being: 

A number of drugs that will cure different 
forms of cancer. 

Definite proof that certain forms of cancer 
in human beings are caused by viruses. 

Chemicals that will kill cancer-causing 

before they can begin their evil work. 
prospects, further off, are reason- 
able expectations. Among these are: 

A yaccine that will immunize human be- 

against cancer. 

Drugs that will enhance the body's natural 
Tesistance to malignant disease. 

Drugs that will overcome genetic defects 
that render a person lable to cancer. 

The modern era of medical research in- 
Aerated by the National Cancer Institute 

of 1937 requires a big investment. But 
dividends already are good, and these 
m grow progressively. I am convinced we 
ust do more if we are to capture for our- 
re and at an early date the possibilities 
t are clearly before us. This means we 
Must finance research itself, but also it 
Means that we must provide the new labora- 
tory and hospital buildings required, and 
We must extend the training of young people 
will make possible these advances. 

I am convinced, through my familiarity 

With the needs and potentialities of medical 
that this broad type of research 
t Pport Offers the only possibility of lifting 
© burden of cancer and other chronic 
of from the human race. The patterns 
research progr: ig have been established 
through experience and are rooted in the 
accomplishments of medical science in this 
Modern research era. To ignore the require- 
ts of the whole complex and become pre- 
deuPied with limited objectives would be to 
Vow the wisdom of the Congress in in- 
ting and supporting the new era of 
Medical research, and to disinherit the bene- 
Actaries of the ultimate victory over cancer. 
mre Congress is gravely concerned about 
international tensions that have devel- 
Out of the ambitions of world commu- 
the +, particularly over the Berlin crisis and 
In resumption of nuclear testing by Russia. 
this connection and at other times the 
President has emphasized the importance of 
wePing the Nation strong in its human as 
the as its material resources. To be strong 
this vation must safeguard its health, and 
depends on the conquest of disease. 
ere mould like to close by expressing con- 
— tulations to the National Cancer Institute 
its 25th anniversity which will be ob- 
ita f next year, and also to the Congress on 
oresight and the support it has given the 
Medi g programs of cancer and other 
Cal research over the years. The re- 
rch effort which the Congress recognized 
fore Decessity in the thirties, which had its 
ae laid en forties and hit tts 
Sixti in the fifties, is paying off in the 
depend How well it will continue to pay off 
nds upon its continued support. 
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Marketing Orders on Turkeys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently had the opportunity to read a 
statement by one of Nebraska’s fine busi- 
nessmen, John Cooper, in regard to pro- 
posed marketing agreements and pro- 
posed orders relative to turkeys and 
turkey hatching eggs. 

Mr. Cooper is executive vice president 
of one of Nebraska’s best-known family 
firms—the O. A. Cooper Co., of Hum- 
boldt. This firm has been in business 
since 1879 as feed manufacturers. 

Under permission previously granted, 
I now include the text of Mr. Cooper's 
testimony earlier this year at a hearing 
in Kansas City on these proposals: 

My name is John R. Cooper. I am execu- 
tive vice president of the O A, Co., 
with offices at Humbolt, Nebr. We are feed 
manufacturers, founded in 1879, operating 
continuously since that time and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Nebraska in 1918. 

Our company does a substantial business in 
Nebraska and its adjoining States and con- 
sider ourselves an integral part of agriculture 
in that field for production of meat, milk, 
eggs, and wool. This of course includes the 
production of turkeys for marketing and in 
which we have been involved for a good 
many years. 

However, I am speaking in opposition to 
any marketing agreement and orders regu- 
lating the handling of turkeys as an indi- 
vidual and patriotic citizen, known in my 
home State of Nebraska at least, as having 
had the same experience as Secretary Free- 
man in the last election. 

I am stating my position in the form of a 
plea to the Secretary of Agriculture, not to 
submit this or any other order for the same 
or similar purpose at this time. 

My position was stated at a similar hear- 
ing held in Chicago on December 8, 1961. 
That statement is a matter of record and in 
the interest of time, I reaffirm the points 
then made, but will not repeat them. 

I now wish to direct my remarks to Secre- 
tary Freeman. First, let me congratulate 
the Secretary on his independent position 
at this time, and Assistant Secretary Ralph, 
for his statement that the orders have not 
received the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 2 

Mr. Secretary, I respectfully submit that 
the present debacle in turkey prices is the 
result of what appears to be a deliberate at- 
tempt by certain powerful corporations in 
the feed business in the United States, to 
effect a substantial monopoly of the turkey 
feed business in this country. This con- 
spiracy is at the point of succeeding if a 
quota system for turkey growers is adopted 
at this time. The conspiracy was initiated 
by reckless financing of turkey production, 
and the encouragement of unsound expan- 
sion, the promoters did not assume the risk. 
As a result of pyramiding, it took only 1 
bad year to topple the pyramid; but on paper 
only the grower has lost, for his losses are 
covered by his indebtedness to his feed com- 
pany financier. 

Now if the marketing orders go into effect, 
high prices are assured; but the grower be- 
cause of his heavy indebtedness to his feed 
supplier is not a free agent, he cannot ne- 
gotiate his feed purchases, except from his 
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1961 source of supply. That source of sup- 
ply can price the feed as he wills. Possibly 
it would be to his advantage to regulate 
prices in such a way as to keep his custom- 
ers in bondage indefinitely. At this point 
the conspiracy is a screaming success, with 
a large captive market, competition exclud- 
ed, and margins simply a matter of con- 
science, I submit, Mr, Secretary, that such 
a result should not be permitted to happen. 

Suppose the order is submitted and ap- 
proved. and the above prediction comes true. 
Then the emboldened conspirators will move 
into the same pattern in the swine industry. 
Here again, with their tremendous financial 
resources, they can buy business with credit; 
credit covering facilities, living, and stock as 
well as feed, as was done with turkeys. Hog 
production will be pushed ruinously high, 
prices will be pushed ruinously low. Profits 
from dogfood, breakfast food, turkeys, and 
whatnot will float the feed company, but 
not the grower. The cry will go up for swine 
marketing orders, then swine production will 
be frozen, and the feed business that goes 
with it, and a second scalp will hang from 
the belt. 

Now, let’s look at cattle. It will not be 
hard to find people to open up huge feed 
yards if the credit is made available. The 
new yards will outbid the established feeder 
for the feeders available. When overproduc- 
tion brings down prices, the remedy will be 
right at hand, production orders, and the 
business of cattle feeding will be frozen in 
the hands of the late comers and with the 
same people selling the feed and the third 
scalp will dangle from the belt. 

Let's look at packers. They now feed out 
a very small percentage of the total cattle, 
but they do feed some (primarily to regulate 
the plant killing procedures on days of light 
receipts). If they see the old cycle of tur- 
keys and swine repeating, they will be forced 
to get in big to get their quotas and assure 
their source of supply, to the further harass- 
ment of the family farm type of feeder. 

Up to this point, my presentation has all 
been negative, and was intended to be so, but 
now, Mr. Secretary, permit me to give the 
positive side of the picture. 

If this thing is dropped firmly, here and 
now, and everyone knows that Uncle Sam is 
not going to bail out the feed company, then 
the front office will change policies, and 
only the normal, conservative risks will be 
taken, and production will again follow con- 
sumption instead of leading it. When an in- 
dependent turkey grower finances with his 
own money, or that of the bank, or Produc- 
tion Credit Association, or other local agency, 
he automatically adjusts production to 
price; he cuts in bad years and expands in 
good ones, with the market increasing con- 
sumption in years of low prices and cutting 
down in years of higher prices, and price 
fluctuations are flattened to the point that 
they can be lived with. When feed com- 
panies furnish unlimited and often wacky 
financing, to all kinds of growers, with all 
degrees of growing and financial skills, pro- 
duction no longer follows needs, it just goes 
up and up, as it has with turkeys and 
broilers. N 

Unsound financing and integration have 
not been major factors in cattle or swine 
production and feeding, and prices are satis- 
factory for the efficient producers and a bar- 
gain for the consumer. 

I suggest, Mr. Secretary, that the cause of 
the disease, (unwise feed financing and in- 
tegration) be treated and not the current 
symptom (low prices). Once the big feed 
companies know that Uncle Sam will not 
aid and abet their little plans, the price 
situation will correct itself—and this year. 
Mr. Secretary, our company respects its com- 
petitors as good businessmen, but when they 
resolve in a program that spells doom for 
our customers, the family farmer, and for us 
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with our customers, we must take a position. 

We further submit, Mr. Secretary, that the 
national welfare and political implications 
of nationalizing our animal industry is not 
good. The way to win the cold war is to 
make our system work, not to copy the cor- 
porate farm of Russia, that we know does 
not work. 

We have every confidence in the resource- 
fulness and ability as well as the competence 
and desire of the American farmer to con- 
tinue to lead the world in their functions, 
operations and management of agriculture 
as individuals. Specifically, in the turkey 
industry, we are currently cognizant of the 
tremendous reduction in poults started and 
eggs set so far this season, in fact it is offl- 
cial that at least a 12-percent reduction and 
probably more is taking place in turkey pro- 
duction for 1962 as compared with 1961. 
This is caused by the old law of nature com- 
monly known as “supply and demand.“ Our 
troubles will correct themselves with this 
kind of forward thinking on the part of the 
people so directly and completely involved. 

I say, Mr. Secretary, that you are resource- 
ful enough to help the turkeyman, who, be- 
guiled by the feed company’s blandishments, 
has been caught between their for 
more tonnage and the relative inelasticity of 
the human stomach, and that you can do it 
without initiating the socialization of our 
animal ture. 

I say help that turkeyman, and then ask 
him what he wants. Don't require him to 
make a choice when he is down, 


Well Done, Mr. Attorney General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our able 
Attorney General seems to be suffering 
the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” in connection with his recently 
completed trip. I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the following 
article which appeared in the New Re- 
public of February 26, 1962. This is an 
eyewitness report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s encounter with the Japanese. The 


only proper word to describe the re- 


sults is success.“ 

The article follows: 

TYPHOON Bossy Was HERE 
(By John Barr) 

Toxro.— Typhoon Bobby” hit Tokyo at 
7:26 p.m. on February 4, whipped as far west 
as industrial Osaka and sent shock waves as 
far south as America’s keystone of the Pa- 
cific, Okinawa. Calm has at last returned, 
but for 6 days and nights, the Attorney Gen- 
eral swept through 18-hour rice-roots sched- 
ules, leaving outrun newsmen, outargued 
socialists, outsmarted students breathless in 
his wake. This was the tour—so rousing a 
success to anyone on the spot—that was sub- 
jected to the caviling of the New Republic 
(Nov. 27, 1961) on the ground that it would 
be inappropriate for the Attorney General 
to confer with chiefs of state on world issues. 
Representative Jonn V. Linpsay, Republican 
of New York, was quoted as saying, “The 
Attorney General is untrained and without 
background in the business of diplomacy.” 

That Robert F. Kennedy’s visit (no, that 
word is too sedate, unseasonable storm is 
better) was unorthodox and unprecedented 
is undeniable. That he was hooted and 
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howled at along the way could be seized on 
as proof that diplomacy should be left to 
diplomats. Yet his very kid-brotherness 
gave him a chance to practice a kind of pre- 
cinct diplomacy denied any other U.S. rep- 
resentative, even so highly respected and 
competent a one as Ambassador Edwin O. 
Reischauer. 

His position as U.S. Attorney General in- 
terested the Japanese press and people not 
one whit. He enthralled them simply be- 
cause his surname is Kennedy, and because 
each time he spoke the Japanese could close 
their eyes and effortlessly imagine they were 
really hearing the President. It was this 
“Kennedyism” (the young, handsome face 
that brought giggling gasps from schoolgirls, 
the hundreds of Japanese who confused 
Ethel with Jackie and crowded excitedly 
around “the President’s wife”) that made his 
impact more dramatic than that of Rusk, 
Hodges, Freeman, Goldberg, even the Fuji- 
climbing Udall—all here last November for 
economic talks at Hakone, Labeled “the 
fireball” by weary American Embassy workers 
who had to pad out his already packed sched- 
ule with 6 a.m. ice skating and dawn dem- 
onstrations of the Japanese art of self-de- 
fense, Kennedy created the biggest trans- 
Pacific splash since the cancellation of Ixe's 
visit. 

Critics may draw a parallel between the 
demonstrations of 1960 and the anti-Ken- 
nedy agitation witnessed on this trip. But 
there is little similarity in atmosphere be- 
tween then and now. Even the highly vola- 
tile Zengakuren student organization, so 
much in evidence at the Hagerty incident 2 
years ago, made only lukewarm efforts to 
disrupt Kennedy’s avowed wish “to see the 
factories, farms, and universities that have 
made Japan one of the world’s great na- 
tions.” And those on both the left and right 
who chose to make nuisances of themselves 
were either effectively, professionally ‘shot 
down” by lawyer Kennedy; or, discredited 
and disavowed by the great mass of Jap- 
anese. 

He encountered, but chose to ignore, the 
first dissonance. Following his arrival state- 
ment at Tokyo International Airport— 
which he prefaced with a fumbling sentence 
in much-appreciated Japanese—a small knot 
of uniformed ultrarightist of the Greater 
Japan Patriotic Society scoffled with police, 
bashed a misspelled Welcome Mr. Kennedy“ 
sign over one policeman’s head in an at- 
tempt to reach the honored guest with 
handclasps and a petition urging U.S. pre- 
ventive war against the Soviet Union. The 
President's brother gave them a cold blue 
eye, turned his attentions to lines of stu- 
dents in celluloid collars, won laughter, ap- 
plause from all but the greater patriots. 

His most publicized adventure occurred, 
of course, at Tokyo’s massive Waseda Uni- 
versity, where some 100 Zengakuren extrem- 
ists, scattered strategically in a pro-Kennedy 
mob of 6,000 (in an auditorium for 2,500) 
punctured the rah-rahs and hear-hears with 
strident shouts of “Kennedy Go Home,” 
“Hands Off Cuba,” and “Give Back Oki- 
nawa,” cut the public address system to 
silence him and sent a two-man shock force 
to storm the plaform. Determined to hold 
a give-and-take bull session, Kennedy 
showed remarkable patience, if not the 
blandly smiling indulgence of two dozen 
Waseda professors on the platform not one 
of whom lift a finger to establish a sem- 
blance of discipline. (To have done so would 
have been “an infringement of students’ 
rights” under Japan's curious postwar con- 
ceptlon of academic freedom.) Indeed, the 
Attorney General even held a battery-oper- 
ated mike for one of the haranguing students 
who spilled out an assembly line of anti- 
American slogans. 

Finally, Bobby lost patience, turned his 
back on the chaos by sitting on a table, pro- 
file to audience, arms folded, head bowed. 
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This was enough to partially awe the stu- 
dents and allowed him sufficient silence to 
strike a few well-aimed blows: Democracy 
carries with it responsibilities, freedom is 
not synonymous with license. Yet even that 
rowdy scene, which he later termed, “a most 
interesting experience,” was, all in all, @ 
success. The Japanese press was quick with 
apologies, 200 Waseda students called on 
Ambassador Reischauer that night with for- 
mal regrets, and the very behavior of the 
100 isolated them from the prevailing mood 
of welcome that was the hallmark of the 
tour. 

But the most Impressive thing RFK did 
and which no one else, including the Presi- 
dent, could have managed, was to say a lot 
of things that have long needed saying in 
Japan to Japanese. To businessmen, 
wailing over the failure of the Hakone Con- 
ference to remove overnight all obstacles 
to United States-Japanese trade, the Attor- 
ney General was friendly but firm, pointing 
out that America’s first duty is to Americans, 
that America has staggering unemployment 
and economic troubles of its own, that, in 
effect, it cannot be guided by Japanese sen- 
sitivities each step of the way. 

To politicians he gave an appreciative ear 
to Japanese longings for return of adminis- 
trative reins in the Ryukyu Islands and 
promised to bring the intensity of those 
longings to the President's ear. At the same 
time he adroitly sidestepped a blundering 
suggestion by Kakuel Tanaka, chairman of 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party's policy 
board, hinting that in return for the 
Ryukyus, Japan would amend its anti-war 
constitution and rearm. 

To representatives of the Japan Socialist 
Party, major opposition group in the na“ 
tion, Kennedy offered hardheaded arguments: 
touches of Irish temper, and in an hour-long 
debate he won hands down. He insis 
that the party's professed neutrality is not 
that at all. He challenged them to 
three examples of their party’s opposition 
to policies of the Soviet Union, apart 
protest against Russia's resumption of nu- 
clear testing. The embarrassed Socialist’ 
had no answer. If he embarrassed some 
(“I guess he likes to argue because he’s such 
a young man,” one debate opponent said 
limply afterward), he also won the 
of the embarrassed, His willingness to talk 
frankly on any issue with anyone surp! 
many, pleased everyone. 

Typhoons, particularly unseasonable ones; 
make deep impressions on the Japanese and 
are long recalled. Congressman LINDSAY 
and the New Republic should have bee? 
here. 


Your Business and Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report 
concerning your business and Federal 
aid to education which was prepared bY 
the research and editorial staffs 
School Management Magazines, Inc.: 

Your BUSINESS AND FEDERAL AID 

Businessmen have dropped the ball. Al- 
most completely apathetic to Federal aid 
for education. Don't understand it. Don’t 
support it. Don't recognize a clear-cut case 
of enlightened self-interest. 
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Why? Three reasons seem to stand out. 
First, people “vote their pocketbook.” A 
businessman has two pocketbooks: personal 
and corporate. Federal aid might help his 
company's profit picture, but it also threat- 
ens his personal tax burden. It’s a rare 
bird who will support a measure that might 
Mean higher personal taxes. 

Second factor is emotional. Genuine fear 
of “Federal control.” Arguments that this 
“b bogeyman" doesn't exist go largely ignored. 
It’s much easier to appeal to a businessman’s 
fear of more control in Washington. 

Third issue is who will pay.” Those op- 
Posed to Federal aid insist that richer areas, 
which, they feel, are doing an adequate job 
of education, will be forced to pay tax dol- 
lars to support poor areas. 

Congressmen recognize these pressures. 
Now add the parochial school problem, plus 
southern fear of desegregation. Result: In 
the face of public apathy, and in spite of 
Kennedy pressure, Congress is not likely to 
Come to grips with the basic issue. At 
best, unless businessmen go to bat, we won't 
See more than a higher education bill in 
1962, Even this is still in doubt. 

What's at stake? Plenty. Education is 

y undernourished, particularly at 
the elementary and levels. In the 
Parts of the Nation where it is closest to 
Starvation, local sources of tax revenue are 
inadequate. The financing situation is get- 
ting worse.. Continued deterioration invites 
disaster. 

Short-range problem. Schools squeezed 
for funds cannot cut back on staff or sala- 
Ties. Must cut purchases, make do with 
Present facilities and supplies. From your 
Point of view: means more emphasis on 
“bargains,” and “low bid.” Resistance to 
New purchases must follow. Biggest danger: 
National failure to train needed skills for 
industry, defense, social needs and to as- 
sist in adjustment to automation. 

As a businessman, you may reject Federal 
ald as the solution. But you can't play 
Ostrich. 

Desperate situation, The money must 
Come from somewhere if we are going to re- 
duce the 127,000 classroom shortage, train 
90,000 new teachers, meet the continuing 
Population explosion, provide the needed 
Seats in college classrooms. You can’t 
Squeeze blood out of a stone. State and 

resources, in many areas, just are not 
adequate to the demand. Unfortunately, 
Other areas, able to spend more than they 
do, won't cough up the funds. 

Who are the slackers? The table on the 
next page will point the finger if you know 
» how to read it. How it works: school dis- 
tricts get the bulk of their money from two 
Sources—local property taxes and State aid. 
When you take the funds from these two 
Sources, and divide it by the number of stu- 
dents in a State, you get the per pupil in- 
Come." Subtract the amount spent on debt 
Service, interest, and transportation. What 
is left is all that is available for net cur- 
Tent expenditure per pupil. This amount 
is shown in the first column. This is what 
is spent on each pupil's education each year 
in the median district in each State. Thus, 
California's median district spends $362 per 
Pupil while Maine spends only $222. 

Is Maine slacking? No. In fact, when 
You examine its local effort in terms of what 
it has to work with, it is exerting more 
than three times as much effort as California 
to Pay for a good education. Local dis- 

get their money from property taxes. 
e has only $8,624 of true property valu- 
ation behind each student, compared to 
California's $34,653. Moreover, many States 
on the basis of income. Maine's per 
Capita income is only $2,204, as compared 
With California's $3,068; This last is a factor 
California's ability to provide greater 
State aid. 
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Should New York pay for Alabama? New 
York spends $466 per year for educating a 
student. Alabama spends only $158. A 
child in the median district nationally gets 
$315. All three are Americans, entitled to 
equal opportunity. All three will vote. All 
three will serve in the Armed Forces. All 
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three will work. Moreover, all three have 
& right to move to another part of the coun- 
try—and will. The mobility of America's 
population is perpetual. When a poor sec- 
tion of the Nation can't afford to educate 
its citizens properly, it becomes a national 
problem. 


Ranking of the States 


What they spend Other factors 
ue | Percent Per capita 
States Per pupil] Rank behind | paid by personal 
each Btate income 
pupil 

8460 1 8 „4l 42.4 $3,122 
445 2 9 .36 23.8 . 2,806 
419 3 12 27 29.4 2, 768 
399 4 28 .85 20.4 2,799 
395 5 16 14 11, 568 47.5 3,178 
392 6 42 43 53, 733 55.1 3.317 
385 7 14 18 23, 199 24.9 2, 584 
375 8 10 31 22. 906 26.6 2, 967 
367 9 19 OL 19, 096 40.9 2, 298 
362 10 39 48 34, 653 40.4 3, 068 
360 11 40 47 25, 581 45.2 2, 896 
351 12 43 -42 19, 404 61.6 2, 564 
350 13 30 79 25, 100 22.1 2.843 
347 14 11 1.29 20, 587 21.3 2, 458 
“i 15 20 9 25, 568 2.1 2, 462 
341 16 22 -95 | 41,773 22.7 2 562 
339 17 48 -33 14, 459 79.6 3,172 
337 18 3 1. 64 12, 853 37.9 2,343 
333 19 7 1.52 13, 632 8.2 2,225 
325 20 1 2.01 13, 178 26.9 2,746 
325 21 5 1.54 15, 192 51.1 2, 440 
321 22 2 1,66 19, 951 11.6 22 
318 23 46 41 21, 604 70.6 2,213 
312 24 27 85 21, 432 36. 5 2, 609 
309 25 18 1.02 27,217 31.4 2, 425 
302 26 21 80 17, 140 43.6 2,411 
290 27 26 0 24, 288 29. 4 2, 632 
297 28 6 1.58 16, 317 5.7 2, 348 
202 29 17 1.07 13, 345 25.3 2, 100 
291 30 25 90 13, 275 43.4 2, 130 
279 31 38 54 23, 489 50.0 2,089 
277 32 13 1.21 19, 546 40 2, 406 
276 33 45 .4l 17, 957 18.2 1, 688 
27¹ “u 29 -82 14, 457 55.0 2, 225 
260 35 23 94 10, 783 28.3 2, 161 
259 36 32 72 21, 020 32.6 2,018 
M4 37 35 -64 13, 333 42.8 2, 200 
237 38 15 21, 633 22.0 2,140 
231 39 24 17, 067 30. 1 2, 100 
228 40 3⁴ 17, 671 57.0 1. 752 
223 41 47 17, 672 71.1 1. 950 
222 42 4 R, 624 20.6 2,204 
208 43 33 9. 655 64.1 1,910 
208 44 37 17, 659 55.3 1,708 
190 45 44 14. 432 55.2 1,759 
179 4 41 16, 009 71.8 1, 678 
174 47 36 10, 544 54.4 1.532 
173 48 31 15, 135 50. 8 1, 700 
158 49 49 13, 249 69.1 1,64 


Heart of the matter: Federal aid can be 
tied to local effort—and should be. Con- 
gress is now entertaining several such pro- 
posals. And each of these proposals has an- 
other fact in common: the Federal Govern- 
ment itself would not directly distribute the 
funds it provides. The State departments 
of education would control the money, and 
local boards of education would spend it. 
NDEA is handled in this way and there has 
been no Federal domination or control. 


No other solution: An individual State 
can help its impoverished school districts, up 
to a point, But impoverished States—par- 
ticularly States already making a heroic ef- 
fort in terms of their wealth—must get Fed- 
eral help. All the niggling arguments 
against it only cloud the basic decision 
which must be made: How else are we going 
to support free public education to meet the 
standards and needs of the 1960's? s 


Current Teachers’ Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, American 
education is a vital issue in this Nation. 


We are constantly seeking a better fin- 
ished product. Teachers play a major 


part in this picture. Dr, George S. 
Reuter, Jr., research director, American 
Federation of Teachers, is author of a 
new publication entitled “Survey of 
Teachers Salaries, September 1961.” 
The study includes 881 salary schedules 
in districts with at least 10,000 popula- 
tion. Dr. Reuter has written the article 
“Current Teachers Salaries,” which is a 
summary of his publication. I consider 
the article to be of great national inter- 
est, because it gives facts. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I include Dr. Reuter's 
article: 
CURRENT TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 


The study this year of teachers“ salaries 
includes 880 salary schedules in the United 
States and one in the Canal Zone. Of the 
880 districts, 209 are in the Northeastern 
States, 367 in the Central States, 168 in the 
Southern States and 136 in the Western 
States. The study of the 880 districts with 
population of 10,000 or more compares with 
the 1960 study of 855 districts. _ 


MAJOR CITIES 


Once again 34 major cities with a popula- 
tion of 400,000 or more are considered sepa- 
rately. The average salary for all the teach- 
ers with at least a degree is $6,419. The 
average beginning for teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree is $4,509, with the aver- 
age ceiling in this category of $7,176. For 
the master’s degree the average begin- 
ning salary is $4,953 and the ceiling is $7,659. 
The average beginning salary for the teacher 
with a year beyond the master’s degree is 
$5,186 and the average ceiling salary is 
$8,285. The average beginning salary for the 
doctorate is $5,274 and the ceiling is $8,309. 
Concerning the four categories mentioned 
above, the average beginning salary is $4,981 
and the average ceiling is $7,857. 

NATIONAL SUMMARIES 


The beginning teacher with the bachelor’s 
degree has a national average, in 1961, of 
$4,328 and the ceiling is $6,228. For the 
master’s degree the average beginning salary 
is $4,567 and the ceiling is $6,819. For the 
teacher with a year beyond the master’s de- 
gree the average beginning salary is $4,839 
and the ceiling is $7,256. For the teacher 
with the doctorate the average beginning 
salary is $5,124 and the oelling is $7,887. The 
average national beginning for a 
teacher with a degree or above is $4,715 and 
the ceiling is $7,048. The average national 
salary of teachers in the four classifications 
of bachelor's through doctorate is $5,881. 

REGIONAL SUMMARIES 


The Northeastern region of the Nation is 
composed of nine States. The average 
bachelor’s beginning salary is $4,181, and 
the ceiling is $6,479. The sectional aver- 
ages for the beginning master's degree and 
ceiling are $4,455 and $6,896. The sectional 
averages for the salary for a year 
beyond the master’s and the ceiling are 
$4,733 and $7,367. The sectional averages 
for the beginning salary for the doctorate 
and the ceiling are $5,015 and $7,744. 

The central region of the Nation is com- 
posed of 12 States and the average bachelor's 
beginning salary is $4,399, with the ceiling 
at $6,511. The sectional averages for the 
beginning and ceiling for the master's degree 
are $4,734 and $7,149. The sectional averages 
for the beginning and ceiling for a year 
beyond the master’s are $5,031 and $7,698. 
The sectional averages for the beginning and 
ropes for the doctorate are $5,408 and 
$8 X = 

The southern region of the Nation is com- 
posed of 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia and has an average beginning degree sal- 
ary of $3,848 and a ceiling of $5,372. The 
sectional averages for the beginning and 
ceiling for the master’s degree are $4,168 and 
$5,900. The sectional averages for the begin- 
ning and ceiling for a year beyond the mas- 
ter's are $4,581 and $6,325. The sectional 
averages for the and ceiling for 
the doctorate are $4,866 and $7,523. 

+ The western section of the Nation includes 
13 States and has an average beginning sal- 
ary of $4,582, and the ceiling for the bache- 
lors’ is $6,549. The sectiona! averages for 
the and for the master's 
degree are $4,913 and 67.331. The sectional 
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averages for the beginning and ceiling for 
a year beyond the master's are $5,009 and 
$7,635. The sectional averages for the begin- 
ning and ceiling for the doctorate are $5,205 
and $8,026. 

STATE AVERAGES 


The States are reported below. Each of 
the 50 States has a reported State average 
for the teacher with the bachelor’s degree. 


Average bachelor’s degree salaries 


Starting Ceiling 

$3, 241 $, 062 
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3, M41 
4, 635 
4, 384 
4, 322 
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4, 800 
3, 746 302 
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3, 947 281 
3,725 S48 
4,000 693 
4,511 143 
3, 545 313 
A, 524 913 
4, 560 519 


Showdown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, I have always regarded my con- 
stituents as having more than a gen- 
erous measure of commonsense. This 
letter from a resident of my congres- 
sional district that appeared in the Port- 
land Oregonian, March 1, more than 
confirms my estimate. I think it speaks 
for itself. I recommend that it be read 
as an effective antidote to the dreary, 
tiresome, windy harangues from both 
the right and left political wings in this 
wonderful country of ours. 

SHOWDOWN 


To the Eprror: 

Haven't we heard enough from the lunatic 
fringe? 

Let's find a roomy, fsolated arena—the 
giant meteor crater in Arizona should do 
nicely. Then, let's ship Gus Hall and a few 
thousand of his comrades, and Robert 
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Welch and a few thousand of his followers 
there. Provide each Commie with a biue 
book and each John Bircher with a Com- 
munist manifesto. 

Since suppression of free speech, curbing 
the right to vote, and destruction of anyone 
whose beliefs differ from theirs are ideas 
common to both sides, nothing would be 
gained by having them read what they’ve 
got. Instead, hand out matches to everyone; 
a true-blue (or red) radical loves the sight 
of a brightly burning book. Then they can 
all throw blazing copies of hate literature at 
each other, while the rest of us continue to 
guard the right of our citizens to express 
themselves without fear of recrimination 
from Communist or Fascist. 

Mrs. EVELYN PRATT. 


Mariano de Yturralde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr, LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend, Mariano de Yturralde Y 
Orbegoso, the popular Spanish Ambas- 
sador to the United States, died yester- 
day—Tuesday—at Doctors Hospital. 

He was truly a real Ambassador of 
good will and, during his Ambassadorial 
sojourn here, advanced the prestige of 
Franco’s government in American of- 
ficial circles, as well as on the Hill. 

There was something typically Amer- 
ican about this genteel and noble man, 
his open candor and complete ease with 
guests at conference or dinner was sym- 
bolic of Spanish politeness and courtesy: 

His training and background prepared 
him for the high positions that he has 
held within his government. He was a 
true and sincere friend of the United 
States. - 

The United States has lost a strong, 
friendly influence in Spanish circles of 
power, the Congress a splendid official 
personage of the old school of chivalry; 
who instilled confidence, sympathy, and 
support for Spain’s needs and interests 
among nations. Spain has seen the la- 
mented departure from the America? 
scene of one of its most loved and re- 
spected patriotic sons, whose official du- 
ties here were contributory to the gen- 
eral acceptance of Spain as a friendly 
and an unquestioned distinguished ally 
of the United States. 

We, individually, mourn with his gen- 
tle lady, Mrs. Yturralde, and join with 
her in prayers and extend our condol- 
ences to her in her sad bereavement. 
We, of the Congress, who knew y 
bassador Yturralde venerate his memory: 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to include the following tw? 
articles: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 6. 
. 1962] 
MARIANO DE YTURRALDE, SPANISH Exvox, 
Dres 


Mariano de Yturralde y Orbegoso, 57 
Spanish Ambassador to the United States 
since August 1960 died yesterday at 
Hospital after a series of abdominal opera- 
tions. 
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The Embassy said he died of pulmonary 
Complications and peritonitis which de- 
Veloped after an operation last Thursday. 

Arriving in Washington on August 19, 1960, 
Mr. Yturralde came from Lima, Peru, re- 
Placing the Count de Motrico as envoy here, 
This was his second assignment in the 
United States. He had been commercial 
Counselor here in 1948. 

The affable Mr. Yturralde had held num- 
erous diplomatic posts all over the world 
during the Franco regime. 

„ Secretary ot State Dean Rusk said it was 

& great shock to those of us who have come 
to appreciate his personal and professional 
Qualities during the period he represented 

country in Washington. 

“On behalf of myself and my colleagues 

the Department of State, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere condolences to the Spanish 
Government on the loss of a devoted servant 
and to his widow in her grief.” 

A Basque by birth, Mr. Yturralde was a 
Staff officer for the Franco forces during the 

Civil War. After the cessation of 
hostilities, he entered diplomacy. 
HELD NUMBER OF POSTS 

He served as director general of economic 
Policy during negotiations with Great Britain 
and Switzerland. In 1949 he helped nego- 
Hate a tion agreement between 
Spain and Sweden and an economic-financial 
he pre to the United States and 


In 1952 he was named director general 
foreign policy at Madrid, and the follow- 
year became Ambassador to Canada. Two 

later he went to Dublin as Ambassador 
and then to Lima. 

Mr. Yturralde’s first wife, Conchita Mar- 
tinez de Campos, died in Burgos, Spain, in 
1938. In 1941 he married Dona Isabel Ar- 

Zuelles, who was at his bedside at the time 

Of his death. 

A requiem pontifical mass will be offered 
at 10:30 a.m. tomorrow in St. Matthew's 
Cathedral. The Most Rev. Patrick A. 
— Archbishop of Washington, will of- 


A book for signatures will be kept at the 
Embassy, 2801 16th Street NW., for those 
Who wish to express sympathy. 

The Ambassador's body will be flown to 

d at 8 p.m. tomorrow aboard a U.S. 
Force plane. It will be accompanied by 
the widow, the State Department Chief of 
Protocol, 
Pedraso, 
Au. We. Full military honors will be given 


Air Force Base. 
[Prom the Washington Post, Mar. 6, 1962] 
SPANISH Envoy YTURRALDE DIES 


B The Spanish Ambassador to the United 
tates, Mariano de Yturralde y Orbegoso, died 
Yesterday at Doctors Hospital following two 
tions within 10 days. He was 57. 
Mere Ambassador, who had held his post 
the 7 since August 19, 1960, was admitted to 
hospital last week to be operated on for 
an abdominal abscess. Embassy spokesmen 
ald he died of pulmonary complications and 
tonitis after a second operation. 
th, of State Dean Rusk said that 
te, Ambassador's death was “a great shock 
those who have come to appreciate his 
the and professional qualities during 
Ww. Period he represented his country in 
aahington.“ 
Rusk continued, “On behalf of myself and 
y colleagues at the State Department, I 
the to express my sincere condolences to 
dey Spanish Government on the loss of a 
oted servant, and to his widow in her 
Brier,» 
Benet Yturralde was born in the Basque 
b inces of Spain and graduated from the 
guiversity of Laval in Canada. He entered 
Pain’s diplomatic service in 1929. During 
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the Spanish Civil War, he was on the head- 
quarters staff of Generalissimo Franco, 

The Ambassador came to Washingto 
from Lima, Peru, in 1960. He had previously 
served in missions in Dublin, London, Mon- 
treal, and Ottawa. He was assigned as com- 
mercial counselor in the Embassy here in 
1945. 

The Ambassador is survived by his wife, 
Isabel. He lived here at 2801 16th Street 
N. W. 

A requiem mass will be offered at 10:30 
a. m., Thursday, at St. Matthew's Cathedral. 

The Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
archbishop of Washington, will officiate. The 
Ambassador's body will be flown to Spain 
after the service. 

A book of signatures is being kept at the 
Spanish Embassy, 2700 15th Street NW., for 
those wishing to express condolences. 


Mentally Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
my district, a very devoted person is per- 
forming a pioneering and moving project 
for what are usually known as mentally 
retarded children but which, as Sister 
John so well puts it, should be referred 
to as “exceptional” children. I am in- 
serting Sister John’s letter into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD partly because I hope 
it will inspire a wider base of support in 
an area where Federal assistance can 
properly be given, and partly because I 
feel that not enough people realize the 
existence of this problem and the tre- 
mendous amount of good work which can 
be accomplished by devoted people with 
sufficient financial assistance. The let- 


ter follows: 
FEBRUARY 28, 1962. 
Representative JAMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I have been 
asked to forward to you a short résumé of 
our program. 

The Holy Innocents Guild, Los Angeles, 
was formed in May of 1959. At the time of 
its institution, it appeared as small and as 
helpless as those whom it sought to help. 
Its charter members were 25 lay women., and 
myself—a sister of the holy family. 

The occasion of the guild's formation was 
the first teacher training course for excep- 
tional children ever given in this area. (A 
teacher training course usually lasts from 8 
to 10 weeks. Then, as now, the program of- 
fered different guest speakers each week. 
Each speaker is an expert in his or her par- 
ticular field: a mental hygienist, a child psy- 
chologist, and so forth. These experts vol- 
unteer their time to share their knowledge 
with our people who are interested in the 
field of mental retardation. Their special 
contributions are supplemented at each class 
by my own teaching of methods in training 
and related subjects.) The first course had 
drawn the 25 women, mostly parents or 
friends of the mentally retarded. At the 
final class, after receiving their diplomas 
qualifying them to teach the holy innocents, 
the women begged for a permanent program. 
They reviewed facts and figures already 
known: that the national average of mental 
retardation is 3 percent of the total child 
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population; that the Los Angeles quota is 
estimated at around 150,000 children plus 
an undetermined number of adults; and that 
this figure was rapidly increasing due to the 
tremendous population increase in the City 
of the Angels. Of the 150,000 mentally re- 
tarded here, some one-third could be said to 
be Catholic. This last group needed re- 
ligious help. All the children needed help of 
some type, even simple methods of home 
training and the like. Finally, and this was 
the selling point, the parents were desperate 
for help, encouragement and recognition of 
their children as human beings. For even 
3 years ago, the shadow of the unknown was 
still rampant in the field of mental retarda- 
tion, causing extreme and unnecessary suf- 
fering to parents and children and providing 
barriers in getting proper assistance and 
facilities. 

Most of the women who asked for a work- 
able program were housewives. Some had 
business training. A few had the advantage 
of outstanding educational backgrounds. 
All had a common goal and great determina- 
tion. All pledged their time and support and 
whatever financial help they could give. 
They desired that the mentally retarded 
child be recognized for what he is: A citi- 
zen and a person. Help must come, if these 
holy innocents were ever to reach their in- 
dividual capacities for learning and doing. 

The result of this was a talk with Rt. Rey. 
Msgr. John K. Clarke, archdiocesan director 
of the Los Angeles Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Monsignor Clarke was in sympathy 
with the proposed program. He immedi- 
ately gave permission for the work to be 
placed under the auspices of the Confra- 
ternity. Without further ado, the Holy In- 
nocents Guild was born. Mimeographed 
letters went out to people who might be in- 
terested, asking help. The word spread like 
a fire upon a hitherto desolate and dry plain. 
Within a few short months, the guild had 
many members, little material aid, but much 
accomplished. Parents called—and con- 
tinue to call—from far distances to seek as- 

- sistance, Now, 3 years “old” the guild has 
the following landmarks behind it: 

Sixty-two children have received first 
Holy Communion. We have had 4 confir- 
mations, with a totalof 380 retarded chil- 
dren and adults receiving this sacrament (a 
valuable accomplishment, since certain re- 
quirements must be met for the reception of 
Communion, and children never thought to 
be “smart” enough suddenly blossomed un- 
der the guild's zealous work). We have had 
25 classes in religious instruction for some 
400 children, and there have been 12 teacher 
training courses, providing us with 130 
qualified adults prepared to instruct the 
mentally retarded. 

Early in the program we adopted the term 
“exceptional” for these little ones, rather 
than “retarded.” ‘This term is based on a 
statement made by Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, who said that these were worthy and 
deserving of exceptional care and help. We 
determined to stress the whole child. Twen- 
ty-four out of twenty-five of all those re- 
tarded have certain potential. Some can be 
self-helping. Many advance to the point of 
later holding jobs in their adult life and 
contributing useful work to society. All 
can be helped to some extent. All need— 
and deserve—the advantage of both secular 
and religious assistance, which “round out” 
or form the whole child. The number of 
cases where parents were overwhelmed at 
the improvement in their children can only 
be mentioned briefly; from the very begin- 
ning the gratitude expressed by parents has 
been such that it is impossible to record it. 

The Holy Innocents Guild views the fu- 
ture with great hope, but with a certain 
anxiety. So much needs to be done: At 
every turn, we are meeting certain problems 
that can be resolved only by an increased 
budget. The most pressing needs are: 
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1. Adequate housing facilities for excep- 
tional adults, whose parents have died, etc. 
Such housing should provide an atmosphere 
where they can continue to advance; where 
they can utilize their potential to the best 
of their ability. To this end, we must hope 
for a homé—and more homes—where trained 
lay people (possibly members of our teacher 
training course) can act as staff, or at least 
as supervisors, ` : 

2. A foundation fund, to provide emer- 
gency help for parents whose exceptional 
children require special medical services, etc. 

3. A fund with which to pay trained lay 
teachers, even as regular teachers are paid, 
that the people qualified for this work may 
devote their entire time to this program. 

To date, we have various memberships in 
the guild, ranging from $3 annually, upward. 
Once every 2 months, we send out a mim- 
eographed bulletin entitled “Exceptionally 
Yours" which contains articles of help, en- 
couragement, plus special announcements 
of guild activities, etc. This represents the 
greater portion of our financial-gathering 
efforts, which is supplemented occasionally 
by voluntary donations. 

In addition to the three major needs listed 
above, we would like very much to produce 
a film showing the work with our excep- 
tional children and the accomplishments 
that can be made. 

So far, our one contribution to the literary 
field has been a manual, “Christ Our Light,” 
written by another sister and myself, which 
is geared to helping either teacher or par- 
ent in the instruction of the mentally re- 
tarded. This manual is accomplished by a 
color book which corresponds to each lesson 
of the text. Christ Our Light, both manual 
and color book, was recently published by 
William Sadlier, Inc., of New York City. In 
addition to this, Monsignor Clarke has per- 
mitted publication of a small booklet, “Reli- 
gious Instruction for the Mentally Retarded” 
which explains briefly the work and pur- 
pose of our exceptional children's program. 

This, then, is the Holy Innocents Guild. 
From its infancy, but 3 years ago, it has 
reached a certain maturity and dignity 
nourished by and built on hard work, sacri- 
fice and much love and prayer, It is our 
hope that the program can be expanded so 
that all the “holy innocents" of every faith 
and every age level may benefit. Yes, and 
even more; that in sharing in this work peo- 
ple and even nations may come to a greater 
understanding of humanity, and hence may 
advance a few steps further toward our 
great universal goal: freedom for man, and 
lasting peace, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sister M. Joun, SHF. 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
7th of March men of goodwill every- 
where pause in their activity to remem- 
ber and honor the birth of one of the 
great patriots of history, Thomas 
Masaryk, the father of Czechoslovakia. 

One hundred and twelve years ago 
when he was born, his country was but 
a province of the decadent, oppressive 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Through- 
out the life of the empire, Masaryk was 
the leader, the teacher, the spokesman 
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in Vienna for his people, and the tire- 
less champion of their burning, righteous 
cause for freedom. 

With the disintegration of the empire 
during World War I, the Czech people 
were given their opportunity for self- 
determination. It was altogether nat- 
ural and fitting that they elected as the 
first President of their new Republic the 
man who had inspired and led them to 
their victory, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

Under his direction, the government 
of the new nation took shape. Under 
his leadership for the next 17 years, the 
nation prospered and became one of the 
true democracies of the world. At the 
age of 85, President Masaryk stepped 
down from office; but for the 2 years 
remaining before his death, he was re- 
vered as George Washington was in 
our own country after he retired to pri- 
vate life. He was still the Father of his 
Country. 

While death is never but sad, Thomas 
Masaryk's death was a blessing for the 
noble man. For hardly a year after his 
world-mourned passing, his nation was 
sacrificed to the monstrous greed of the 
Nazis. And with their defeat, rule was 
seized by the Reds, who have held it ever 
since. 

The magnificent monument—a 
healthy, happy, thriving nation—that 
this great man had designed and 
erected no longer stands. But his spirit 
burns in the breast of every Czech, and 
the venerated memory of his selfless 
service keeps alive their hopes that the 
Red terror will be driven out and liberty 
will return to their native land. I join 
in the prayer that this day shall be soon. 


Impressions of Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Howard Matzke, Ph. D., is a professor of 
anatomy in the Kansas University 
School of Medicine. He is also an ex- 
change professor of anatomy in the Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of the Phil- 
ippines. In June of 1960, Dr. Matzke 
and his family were in the Congo, and 
he has written an article based on his 
experiences at that time, entitled 
“Impressions of Africa.” This article 
was read before the surgical staff of the 
Philippine General Hospital, and repro- 
duced in the September 1961 issue of 
the Surgical Bulletin of the Philippine 
General Hospital. I am pleased to be 
able to share Dr. Matzke’s impression 
of Africa with my colleagues. Under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the article herewith: 

IMPRESSIONS OP AFRICA 
(By Howard Matzke, Ph. D.) 

Cn June 12, 1960, I landed with my wife 
and two children at the small airport serving 
Bukavu, capital of the Kivu Province of the 
former Belgian Congo. We were greeted by 
an African who drove us for 30 miles along 
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the beautiful shores of Lake Kivu to the 
Institute for Scientific Research in Central 
Africa (IRSAC). The institute, founded by 
the Beigian Government in 1947, is located 
at an elevation of 6,500 feet far from any 
center of civilization. It was my intention 
to spend 3 months here carrying out re- 
seatch on the central nervous system of pri- 
mates. 

With the advent of independence on 
June 30, our troubles began, All communi- 
cations with the rest of the Congo and the 
outside world broke down. Within a few 
weeks the European population of Bukavu 
dwindled from 7,000 to 500, Panic pre- 
valled. On July 15 my wife and two children 
accompanied by the wife and two children 
of another American, Dr. Donald L. Price. 
were flown to Kampala, Uganda British East 
Africa by East African Airlines. This special 
airlift was for women and children oniy- 
Dr. Price and I were left to our own devices. 
We left IRSAC on July 22 in a truck with 
all of our personal and scientific possessions. 
After 3 days’ rugged travel over every type of 
African terrain except desert, we arrived 
safely in Kampala. The many interesting 
and harrowing experiences encountered on 
this journey are a story in themselves. We re- 
mained in Kampala until January 1961. 
was possible to continue the research project 
at Makerere Medical College and at the same 
time teach the course in neuroanatomy, We 
also traveled extensively throughout the four 
East African colonies of Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Zanzibar. During these travels 
we had the opportunity to see and talk to 
the most primitive as well as the most ad- 
vanced of the African people. 

It is probably impossible to understand 
the problems of Africa and its inhabitants 
without living amongst them for some time. 
Africans are capable of learning, just 85 
capable as any other group of people. I can 
attest to this having taught in an African 
institution of higher education. They are, 
however, handicapped by longstanding 
tribal traditions, customs and superstitions: 
Western concepts of democracy and religion 
are difficult for them to appreciate. 
may be illustrated by some of our own per- 
sonal experiences in the Congo in respect 
to some Africans’ ideas of independence. 

The day after independence, about 20 Af- 
ricans appeared at our door at dawn request- 
ing work, To them independence meant 
employment for all, The occupants, includ- 
ing women and children, of a nearby village 
were in a continuous state of intoxication 
on banana beer for 2 weeks. To them inde- 
pendence meant the end of the world and 
they were “living it up” before the fate 
day arrived. One houseboy asked his mis- 
tress whether independence would arrive bY 
boat or plane. In one tribe, two factions 
fought to death over where independenc® 
should be placed. One group wanted it in 
the center of the village and the other, in 
front of the chief's hut. During the inde- 
pendence celebration, our own houseboy re- 
fused to let us take his picture. When we 
left the house, he locked the doors and drew 
the curtains. He, obviously, was afraid of 
something. He never did this before or after 
the Independence celebration. The above ex- 
amples illustrate that at least these Africans 
had no concept of the meaning of inde- 
pendence. 

One can better understand the African 11 
it is realized that of necessity they have nad 
to live a day-to-day existence. Generally. ! 
has not been their practice to project to the 
future. It is, therefore, difficult for them to 
adopt the two greatest determinants of West- 
ern thought, Christianity and democracy; 
Both of these are essentially a promise 
something better in the future. 

In the remote area of Karamoja in north, 
east Uganda, I had the privilege of mee 
a most remarkable man. He was a m 
ary of the Irish Baptist faith who had spent 
34 years in this area, When asked how many 
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Africans he had converted to Christianity. 
promptly answered, “None.” However, 
he qualified this by stating that none were 
Converted in the sense of Western ideas of 
Christianity. He had baptized thousands 
and his chepel overflowed every Sunday. 
er, many of his leading parishioners 

had 10 wives, adhered to such longstand- 
Practices as selling one's daughters in 
Matrimony, visited the witch doctor when 
afflicted by some mysterious ailment and 
Perticipated in many other pagan ceremo- 
The missionary, however, was not dis- 
COuraged. He realized it would take several 
generations to convert the mass of Africans 
to Christianity. He already was making 
greater headway with the children of his first 
Converts. The greatest advances in Chris- 
Uanity has been made where the mission- 
arles have established schools, hospitals and 
es. Such establishments serve two 

. The first is to attract the African 

by a genuine offer of help that he can under- 
Stand, The second is to train the African to 
e the responsibilities of health, educa- 

„ and the spreading of Christianity him- 
This same philosophy should guide all our 
efforts in Africa. Africa is desperately in 
need of help but the aid should be given 
Only after considerable thought. Dollars 
alone are not the answer. In all cases, the 
and desires of the African should be 
foremost. The African, after all, is not an 
erlcan. Asian, or European. He is an 
can and as such has his own identity 
Which he desires most of all that other peo- 
Ples will recognize. He cannot be purchased, 
t he is willing, and even demanding, of 
P. Our criteria as to what, when, and how 

to aid. Africa should be based primarily 
Upon the needs, desires, and culture of 
People of Africa, not on those of Amer- 
Asia, or Europe, Will it do any good to 
tell the African male that he will never get 
any place until he helps his wives work in 
the feld? Not, since this part of their cul- 
he and way of life. They will, no doubt, 
insulted by the mere implication that 
2 they are doing is wrong. It is, there- 
Ore, of paramount importance that we first 
them before we try to help them. 

— as stated before, is difficult unless you 
thane: had the opportunity of living amongst 


After determining the needs of the people 
ànd considering their customs and beliefs, 
the ald given should be earmarked for spe- 
cific purposes. In many instances, the na- 
tion given financial help may not have the 
technical know-how to implement the con- 
Summation of the project for which the aid 
Was intended. In these cases, technical ad- 
Visers should be supplied to be certain the 

is carried out and that the general 
Publio will truly benefit. Crash programs as 
ren as long-term projects should be equally 
nsidered since the needs of Africa are not 
Only for the present but will exist for a long 
time to come. 
oro of the most critical needs of Africa 
education and health. A great deal has 
— Written about supplying thousands of 
ang ips to African students at American 
5 European schools. We must be very 
of tous in this approach, In order to be 
m beneñt to his native land, the African 
ust learn to recognize and solve the prob- 
“ms of Africa, not those of America and 
menre: What good will it do the African 
Cal student in the United States to 
Den about electron microscopy when 90 
8 ot his people are infested with para- 
out ? Parasitology may be covered in 1 hour 
Stayer a 4-year medical course in the United 
tes. It may be nice to learn all about 
hs N Wheat, but of what practical value 
ig n to the African in whose country wheat 
never grown? 
enden consideration should be given to 
ng the expert to Africa and teaching 
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the African in his own environment, This 
also requires assistance in building appro- 
priate education and health facilities. The 
people selected, however, should be mature, 
understanding and adaptable. They should 
be endowed with an appropriate mixture of 
idealism and realism. On the surface the 
Peace Corps may appear to be the answer. 
It is true, that these young people can con- 
tribute a great deal to international under- 
standing if thelr programs are carefully 
selected and they are appropriately trained. 
However, the basic needs of Africa can be 
solved only by mature, adaptable individuals 
who can readily recognize the needs and 
evolve a program which, although it has 
long-term implications, shows some advance- 
ment acceptable to the Africans at that time. 

We must realize that Africa is a continent 
of peoples surging relentlessly toward. in- 
depedence and recognition as a people in 
their own right. Their wishes and customs 
may not be understood, and at times, even 
be repulsive to the Western World. In inter- 
national dealings, where does the primary 
responsibility of understanding lie, with the 
underdeveloped nation or the overdeveloped 
nation? I think the answer is clear and 
obvious. 


The Speaker Speaks on Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MIssguat = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been impressed by the many fine 
articles which have appeared in the 
Armed Forces Management magazine 
during the past several months. One of 
the best, in my opinion, appears in the 
current issue—March 1962—and is en- 
titled The Speaker Speaks Out on De- 
fense,” by C. Paul Means, which I insert 
herein. 

This is a fitting tribute to you, Mr. 
Speaker, in respect to the many fine 
things you have done during the past 3 
decades to improve the scope and quality 
of the defenses of our country. While 
you and I have had some differences of 
opinion with regard to some subjects, it 
has been a source of satisfaction to have 
worked with you in many ways during 
the past 10 years to improve the Nation's 
defenses and particularly in the field of 
supply management where there has 
been so much waste due mostly to the 
diffusion of common functions in many 
separate organizations. As Mr. Means 
points out in his article, the McCormack- 
Curtis amendment of 195&has given Sec- 
retary McNamara a tool that he is wisely 
and courageously employing to initiate 
actions to correct the deficiencies we 
have so long deplored. I am pleased 
also that the author has given recogni- 
tion to the efforts of Senator Douglas, 
Congressmen Vinson, Hébert, Dawson, 
and Bonner and Comptroller General 
Campbell. 

The article follows: 

THE SPEAKER Speaks Our on DEFENSE 

(By C. Paul Means) 

On McNamara: He has made an unprec- 
edented record in reorganizing the sprawl- 
ing, disorganized Defense Establishment. 
He has accomplished feats which none of 
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his seven illustrious predecessors was able 
to do or tackle,” 

On reorganization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staf: There may have been too much ‘scare 
talk’ that a single chief would be a ‘man 
on horseback.’ An objective study must be 
made’ to determine the most effective staff 
organization to meet present and future 
needs.” 

On Army reorganization: “It is doubtful 
that there will be a disapproving resolution 
introduced by either Armed Services Com- 
mittee to counter what Secretary McNamara 
has recommended.” 

On defense spending: “If we must err, 
let's err on the side of strength rather than 
weakness.” The Speaker agrees generally 
but must examine specifically the fiscal year 
1963 budget. 

On the Defense Supply Agency: “Many 
years of study convinced me that the largest 
source of economy in the Defense Depart- 
ment without impairment to its strength 
lay in integrating common supply and serv- 
ices. I would hope that DSA can be ex- 
panded until it embraces some 60 percent 
of the annual military budget plus the great 


and real personal property holdings of the 


departments themselves. Another matter of 
prime importance Is to extend uniformity in 
all aspects of the supply operations to the 
various commands,” 

On program packages: “Valuable tools to 
help both congressional and military leaders 
determine the relative cost and importance 
of both complimentary and alternative weap- 
ons systems and forces.” 

Essentially the same faces’ confronted 
Defense witnesses across congressional com- 
mittee hearing rooms this year as they began 
outlining the $51.6 billion defense budget 
request for fiscal year 1963. Though the 
revolutionary new method in presenting the 
budget created a stir, and the hearings into 
the so-called muzzling of military officers 
made some headlines, nothing much seemed 
to change the Defense-congressional rela- 
tionship established last year during Secre- 
tary McNamara and his team's first visit to 
the Hill. 

But there was a difference—the total 
effect of which cannot be assessed until the 
end of this second session of the 87th 
Congress. 
That difference is a new Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: Jonn W. Mc- 
CORMACK. 

The Speakership of the House is the second 
most powerful post for political action 
in the American governmental system, and 
the most powerful in ability to authorize 
military programs and appropriate funds to 
carry them out. 

The Speaker presides over 437 independent 
minds in the larger of the two legislative 
Houses of Congress, and the most difficult 
through which to pass legislation. His lead- 
ership and ability can help guide legislation 
through committees onto the floor to suc- 
cessful passage, or many times it can ef- 
Tectively block passage. 

Where the Speaker stands on the major 
defense issues, therefore, is of vital interest 
to those concerned with the fate of the 
present defense budget and/or any of its 
particulars. 


M'NAMARA'S PREDECESSORS 


On those matters which he is ready to 
express an opinion, the Speaker doesn't 
equivocate, and his unequivocal admiration 
for Robert S. McNamara gives powerful 
backing to the Defense Secretary and his 
program of sweeping changes. 

“During the year that McNamara has been 
Secretary, he has made an unprecedented 
record in .reorganizing the sprawling, dis- 
organized Defense Establishment. He has 
accomplished feats none of his seven ilius- 
trious predecessors were able to do or tackle,” 
is the Speaker's assessment. 
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McCormack knew McNamara’s seven il- 
lustrious predecessors” well, having been the 
No. 2 Democrat in the House during all of 
their tenures in office. Of the seven, 
McCormack has greatest respect for James S. 
Forrestal and Robert A. Lovett. > 

He believes that Forrestal made a mistake 
in not pressing for more defense unification 
in 1947 under “his express and implied 
statutory authority.” 

“Perhaps the most knowledgable of ali of 
Secretary MeNamarà's predecessors,” McCor- 
MACK thinks, “was Robert Lovett * * * who 
knew what should be done ‘but did not take 
up arms’ to do it.“ 

The Speaker cites the letter Lovett wrote 
to President Truman shortly before he left 
office in 1952, recommending reorganization 
of the “responsibilities and authorities of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three services” * * * 
and, among other suggestions, “reorganiza- 
tion of the technical service organization in 
the Army.” 

McCorMack approves of the Army reor- 
ganization plan McNamara has proposed, and 
believes that shortly we will see a stream- 
lined Army under responsible commands.” 

“IF WE MUST ERR ® * * 


“It is doubtful that there will be a dis- 
approving resolution introduced by either 
Armed Services (Senate or House) Com- 
mittee.” 

Nor should McNamara have too much 
trouble in getting his $51.6 billion in new 
defense money. Though McCormack will 
leave details of the budget request subject 
to critical analysis by the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee under Chairman Cant, VIN- 
son (Democrat of Georgia) and the House 
Appropriations Committee under Chairman 
CLARENCE CANNON (Democrat of Missouri), 
he has confidence in the judgment of Sec- 
retary McNamara and believes that “if we 
must err, let’s err on the side of strength 
rather than weakness.” 

Although McCormack expresses approval 
for many of MeNamara's first year moves, 
he is most pleased with the action estab- 
lishing the Defense Supply Agency—an ac- 
tion McNamara could not have taken if it 
had not been for the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Defense. Reorganization 
Act of 1958. This legislation, according to 
the Speaker, “removed any possible doubt 
as to the authority of the Secretary of De- 
tense to integrate supply and service func- 
tions when it would be in the best interest 
of the Government.” 

After the passage of this amendment, 
McCormack was disappointed that Secre- 
taries of Defense Neil H. McElroy and Thomas 
S. Gates “took little or no action utilizing its 
powers.” 

GETTING THE MESSAGE 


Upon the designation of McNamara and 
his Deputy Secretary, Roswell Gilpatric as 
the new defense leadership, McCormack took 
special pains to see they were familiar with 
the wide potentialities of the amendment 
for organizing common activities in the 
DOD.” 

The Speaker pointed out to the new 
defense team that this authority could 
be used by a strong Secretary on his own 
initiative without referring the matter to 
Congress for action * * * that the amend- 
ment was very broad in scope embracing 
some 60 percent of the annual military 
budget plus the great real and personal prop- 
erty holdings of the departments them- 
selves.” 

In case McNamara and Gilpatric hadn't 
gotten the message about how much power 
they really had, the future Speaker also 
pointed out “it was evident that only a few 
major reorganization matters need be pre- 
sented to the Congress.” 

McCormack believes that establishment 
of DSA also helped resolye another situa- 
tion he and many others in Congress and 
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in the Defense Department had wanted to 
do something about for over a decade: 
streamlining the Army Technical Services 
Organization. 

The Speaker indorses the observation made 
by Lovett in his letter to ex-President Tru- 
man that: “It has always amazed me that 
the system (the interdependent Army Tech- 
nical Services) worked at all and the fact 
that it works rather well is a tribute to the 
inborn capacity of teamwork in the average 
American.” 

With the establishment of DSA, according 
to McCormack, “which took from the various 
Army services the common supply activi- 
ties, it became inevitable that the Army 
needed to be reorganized.” 


REDUCING SURPLUSES 


McCormack now hopes McNamara and 
DSA's new head, Lt. Gen. Andrew T. Me- 
Namara, will push forward rapidly toward 
the goal where DSA will in fact control “60 
percent of the annual military budget plus 
the great real and personal property hold- 
ings of the departments.” 

The Speaker also wants DSA’s charter ex- 
panded so that its authority won't apply 
just to the zone of interior, but also over- 
seas—"out where the fighting would go on.” 

He also wants DSA to be able to control 
inventory “below the depot level” so that 
hoards stored away under stockpiling'regu- 
lations can be ferreted out. 

A major share of congressional credit for 
the Defense breakthrough to an efficient sup- 
ply operation is given by the Speaker to 
Representative Tuomas B. Curtis, Republi- 
can, of Missouri and Senator PauL DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, who drafted legisla- 
tion and prodded the Pentagon toward this 
goal for a decade. 

During the past year the Speaker, CURTIS, 
Dovc.ias, Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
the Comptroller General of the General Ac- 
counting Office, Joseph Campbell and others 
met with McNamara and Gilpatric as an ad 
hoc group to study the supply problem and 
to give the new Defense leaders a feel 
about how Congress felt about other con- 
templated reorganizetional moves. 

The Speaker's interest in military affairs 
is not of recent origin. 

He backed the Selective Service (peace 
time draft) bill in 1939, and as House ma- 
jority leader in 1941, he is credited with 
pushing through the House an extension of 
the peacetime draft act by one vote just 
3 months before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1955, McCormack took out after the 
Air Force’s contracting activities for the 
SAGE early warning system. Coining the 
term, government by contract,“ McCormack 
charged the Air Force action was an exam- 
ple of “wanton negotiated contracting where- 
by a subsidiary, Western Electric, was the 
prime contractor whose specifications were 
carried out by the parent company—Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph.” 

LITTLE DUPLICATION? 


He questioned the authority of the Air 
Force to enter into contracts of this nature 
under an obscure proviso of the General Serv- 
ices Administration Act. The Speaker helped 
to draft specific legislation in 1956 to permit 
the Air Force to enter into long-term con- 
traets for SAGE utility services, According to 
Chairman Vuvson of the Armed Services 
Committee, McCormacx’s initial exposure of 
the Air Force contract saved the Government 
some $83 million a year for the 10-year pe- 
riod of the original contract or approximately 
$830 million. 

The Speaker has had an interest in unify- 
ing common defense services since World 
War II. He remembers the false statements 
may by some service-oriented witnesses be- 
for congressional committees after the estab- 
lishment of the Air Force to the effect that 
“because of cooperation between the services 
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there was very little duplication, and there- 
fore very little unification needed.” 

The first real effort at unifying military 
supply efforts was during World War II when 
the “Army had been forced to establish the 
Army Service Forces to manage its common 
service functions. Post bellum pressure, 
however, caused Eisenhower (then Chief of 
Staff) to dissolve the ASF in 1946, thus per- 
mitting Ordnance, Engineers, Signal Corps, 
Chemical Corps, Quartermaster Corps, etc. 
to once again go their almost separate ways.” 

During the period 1951-52, the subcom- 
mittee of the House Expenditures Commit- 
tee headed by HERBERT C. BONNER, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, pressured the Defense De- 
partment into establishing a unified procure- 
ment and distribution system for medica! 
and dental supplies. 

Incoming Secretary Wilson, according to 
McCormack, gave in to pressure and dis- 
solved the experimental single managership- 
McCormack protested Wilson's decision and 
demanded some action in other areas of com- 
mon supplies and services. 

At about this time, the Speaker reflects, 
the second Hoover Commission studied mili- 
tary mismanagement of common supplies 
and the famous “Hamburger Hearings” un- 
der Congressman WILIA L. Dawson, Demo- 
erat, of Illinois, took place. 

In November 1955, according to McCoR- 
Mack, Wilson established under pressure 
common supply management “under the 
new name ‘single manager’ and took the 
much publicized subsistence area as the 
guinea pig.” 

THE 1949 ROADBLOCK 

McCormack then demanded to know what 
Wilson was going to do with the medi 
supplies which had been handled the same 
way, and what the Secretary was going t? 
do for other common commodities. Shortly 
thereafter Secretary Wilson began to an- 
nounce single-managerships in many new 
areas. . 

Speaker McCormack, along with Repre- 
sentative Curtis, Senator Douc.as and others 
began to realize the establishment of many 
single managerships would lead to implica- 
tions and the need for combining these 
operations under a single control. The major 
problem with this idea, according to McCo®- 
MACK, was the provision in the 1949 amend- 
ment to the National Security Act whi 
provided that there should be " ‘three de- 
partments separately administered—whic? 
was a barrier to any and every action a 
the board for improved management, 45 
services could say they could not be sep” 
arately administered if there were any tyP® 
of standardization, consolidation or unifica- 
tion or anything.“ 

The big lift to defense unification moves, 
according to McCormack came with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's bill to Congress in 1958.19 
reorganize the Defense Department. 

When Representative Vinson asked 
McCormacx’s ald in getting the reorganiz®- 
tion bill through the House, McCormac®™ 
indicated that the bill would be much 
strengthened if an amendment drafted VY 
McCormack and Curtis were added, which 
said: 

“Whenever the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines it will be advantageous to the GOY- 
ernment in terms of effectiveness, economy: 
or efficiency, he shall provide for the carrying 
out of any supply or service activity common 
to more than one military department bY s 
single agency or such other organizations 
entities as he deems appropriate. For th 
purposes of this paragraph, any supply or 
service activity common to more than O d 
military department shall not be consider® 
a ‘major combatant function.“ 

This amendment effectively canceled the 
“three departments separately adminis 
language of the 1949 bill and effectively 
opened the way to put 60 percent of thé 
annual DOD appropriation under centr® 
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Control; and to last year’s establishment of 
the Defense Supply Agency. 
SCARE TALK 

McCormack also approves MeNamara's 
Moves to unify other common services such 
as intelligence; recruiting, and special serv- 

The McCormack-Curtis amendment 

also gave the Secretary of Defense the au- 
thority to make these moves. As to McNa- 
Mfra’s future plans to revise the present 
Structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Speaker notes that the 1058 reorganization 
law gives the Secretary of Defense power to 
Make many changes without congressional 
approval. 

He believes there may have been too much 
Scare talk that a single chief would be a 
man on horseback,” and believes an ob- 
Jective study must be made to determine the 
Most effective sta organization to meet 
Present and future needs.” 

How long the mutual admiration between 

e Speaker, who believes in Defense re- 
Organization, and the Secretary of Defense, 
Who is doing the reorganizing, will last only 
time will tell. Between them, they may 
Change a lot of Defense landscape in the 
next few years. 


Where Some of the Money Went—A 
Report on a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
. HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, M arch 6, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
appropriation of Federal funds is not al- 
Ways synonymous with the phrase 
“wasteful spending.“ even though we are 

“Often accused of the latter every time 
We do the former. We are particularly 
Subject to this kind of attack whenever 
We provide funds for improvement of 
the Nation's educational system and the 

ty of teaching. 

I recently had called to my attention 
an article in the magazine the Suburban 

ucator, published by the St. Louis 

Teachers Association, on some 
Of the summer institutes for modern 
language teachers conducted under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

e young man who wrote the article, 
a German language teacher in Univer- 
sity City Senior High School in a con- 
Fresslonal district adjoining mine, has 
Participated in three National Defense 

Ucation Act summer institutes, twice 
as a student—at Colorado in 1959 and in 

any in 1900—and last summer as a 
Member of the institute faculty at the 
Southern Illinois University National De- 

€nse Education Act German Institute. 
There, he made available to other Ger- 
Man language teachers some of the 
things he learned during the two pre- 
Nous summers of study under the 

atlonal Defense Education Act pro- 


Mr. Speaker, because of the strong in- 
rest among Members of Congress in 
effectiveness of the programs we en- 

act into law, and in the validity of the 
enditures we authorize and appro- 
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priate funds to cover, I am submitting 
the article I referred to for inclusion in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as a report on an National De- 
fense Educational Act success story— 
what the opportunity can mean to a high 
school language instructor to work and 
study for a summer in a country where 
he is surrounded by those speaking the 
language he teaches. 5 

I was happy to support the original 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
I think it deserves broadening. Conse- 
quently, I was delighted to read this 
article in the Suburban Educator of last 
year on the experiences of Mr. Wallace 
G. Klein as a participant in the Stan- 
ford Advanced German Institute at Bad 
Boll, Germany, in the summer of 1980, 
as follows: ‘ 

From the Suburban Educator] 
SUMMER INSTITUTE IN GERMANY FOR AMERI- 

CAN LANGUAGE TEACHERS PROVES REWARD- 

ING 
(By Wallace G. Klein, University City Senior 

High School) 

(Norx.— The author of this article is a 
teacher of German at University City Senior 
High School, University City, Mo. In 1959 
he attended one of the first modern lan- 
guage institutes under the National Defense 
Education Act at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. This year he was selected to 
attend the Stanford Advanced German In- 


‘stitute at Bad Boll, Germany. Using ma- 


terials and tapes produced by the materials 
development committee of the modern lan- 
guage association, he is putting into prac- 
tice in a pilot class of beginning German the 
techniques demonstrated at these insti- 
tutes.) 

Heis coming. He's here. Four automo- 
biles swung sharply into the courtyard; the 
local police snapped to attention; cameras 
clicked in every window. Out of the sec- 
ond car, the one with the eagle pennant on 
the right fender, stepped a pleasant, smiling 
white-haired gentleman, Bundespräsident 
Lübke. After being greeted by the local 
citizenry; Mr. Lübke was warmly received 
by the members of the Stanford Advanced 
Gernian Institute, who had been his guests 
just 3 weeks before at his official residence 
in Bonn. 

The return visit by the President of the 
West German Federal Republic was un- 
doubtedly the most exciting of many high 
points of the Stanford Summer Institute, 
a history-making venture made possible by 
the National Defense Education Act. Under 
the direction of F. W. Strothmann, chair- 
man of the department of modern languages, 
Stanford University, 78 American secondary 
school teachers of German made full use of 
an excellent opportunity to practice and 
improve their command of the language they 
teach to American students at home. Com- 
ing from 24 States, the 78 were selected from 
over 300 applicants. Because this was an 
advanced institute, most -were graduates 
of last summer's institutes in Colorado, 
Maine, Michigan, New York, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Washington. 

Almost a year of planning by Professor 
Strothmann and his associates paved the 
way for the amazingly smooth operation of 
the undertaking. In addition to classes in 
applied linguistics, composition, and lan- 
guage-teaching materials and methods con- 
ducted by American instructors, we had 
conversation and pronunciation classes di- 
rected by native German instructors. Lec- 
tures in German by qualified experts pro- 
vided material Yor discussion of such topics 
as German education, Nazlism and how it 
came about, the present German constitu- 
tion and government, and the German pic- 
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ture of America, We teachers were also 
given an on-the-spot briefing on the Berlin 
situation during a 6-day stay there which 
included a visit to the East Sector of Berlin 
(and a warning about which subways and 
trains not to take to avold landing in the 
East Zone of Germany). 

The institute enabled us to learn first- 
hand about the cultural heritage of Ger- 
many. Classes were held 4 days a week, 
and long weekends were devoted to trips 
which, thanks to the planning of the in- 
stitute staff, were filled with worthwhile 
cultural experiences. It would be difficult 
to say which was the most memorable sight, 
the hand-carved wooden Marienalter of Tu- 
man Riemenschneider in Creglingen, the 
medieval cities of Rothenburg and Dinkels- 
buhl, or the magnificent baroque Wieskirche, 
to nameafew. Undoubtedly two of the cul- 
tural highlights of the trip were the Mozart 
concert in the charming rococo theater of 
the Schwetzingen Palace and the Max Rein- 
hardt production of Faust on the church 
steps in Schwabisch-Hall. 

Because the German schools were in ses- 
sion until the latter part of July, it was 
possible for each of us to visit a school in 
Berlin and in Stuttgart and to observe the 
classroom procedure for at least half a day. 
During these visits we net only asked ques- 
tions ourselves but were queried by the 
students about school life in America. 
Afterward we invited our German teacher 
colleagues to a boat trip on the Spree, during 
which we exchanged ideas, language prac- 
tice, and an abundance of international good 
will. We found personal contacts such as 
this exceedingly important. At the Evan- 
gelische Akademie at Bad Boll, a well-known 
German conference center near Stuttgart, we 
were not only comfortably housed but also 
had an excellent opportunity to speak Ger- 
man, learn about the German people, and 
strengthen the ties of German-American 
friendship. How amazed our German friends 
were when we sang German folk songs and 
frequently knew more verses than they. $ 

At the invitation of the West German Goy- 
ernment we traveled to Cologne and Bonn, 
stopping on the way to see the ruins of the 
castle at Heidelberg with its view of the 
Neckar Valley. A visit to the inspiring 
Cologne Cathedral, a viewing of the recent 
archeological excavations in that city, and a 
commanding view of the Rhine Valley from 
the heights of the Drachenfels were among 
the other tourist attractions we enjoyed. We 
will certainly remember the gaiety of the 
evening we sang and danced with German 
guests under the candle-lit, vaulted ceiling 
of the Gürzenich Keller. (A few of us have 
the memory of the motherly German woman 
who was so relieved to have German-speak- 
ing guests In her pension that she could not 


do enough for us and wept when we pre- 


sented her with a small farewell gift.) 

Our first meeting with the German Presi- 
dent took place in Bonn. The reception at 
the Villa Hammerschmidt began with the 
proper observance of all formalities and 
protocol, but these soon disappeared as 
President and Mrs. Lübke mingled with us 
for about an hour and engaged small groups 
of us in very friendly conversation. These 
very cordial, informal chats led to the dis- 
covery that the President would be in Stutt- 


gart on a later weekend and would be in- 


terested in visiting us at our headquarters 
and in hearing what we had learned during 
our 8-week stay in Germany. And so 
his return visit was arranged and took place 
as scheduled. After leaving Bonn we trav- 
eled part way up the Rhine by steamer, tak- 
ing in the beautiful scenery, photographing 
the castles and ruins which dot the land- 
scape, watching for the legendary Mäuse- 
turm (Mouse Tower) and Lorelei rock, and 
singing Rheinlieder. 

A week later the President of Germany 
was our dinner guest at Bad Boll. Naturally, 
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we felt honored that he was willing to devote 
so much of his valuable time to our group. 
In his discussion with us he stressed the 
importance of the exchange of cultural and 
spiritual ideas by means of personal contacts 
as well as through books. He expressed par- 
ticular interest in our work as language 
teachers and our desire to stress the spoken 
language, confessing that his early study of 
English had not been sufficient to enable him 
to carry on official business without the aid 
of an interpreter. (Mrs. Liibke, incidentally, 
is a student of six languages.) 

President Lübke sounded us out on our 
impressions of Germany and, when we 
praised the scenery and hospitality of his 
country, insisted that we express our criti- 
cisms as well as our likes. He himself 
pointed out that Germany's amazing eco- 
nomic recovery and ample consumer goods 
had made many Germans too satisfied with 
their material well-being and less sensitive 
to the need for spiritual development and 
to the problems of the rest of the world. 
He concluded by asking us to return to our 
communities as witnesses to the fact that 
the German people are no better and no 
worse than any other and that those who 
are in positions of leadership in Germany are 
committed to fostering a democratic Ger- 
many whose future is irrevocably bound to 
the peaceful progress of the Western World. 

Our students should certainly benefit 
from the wonderful opportunity we had to 
practice our German, to learn firsthand 
about German culture, past and present, 
to gather useful materials for our class- 
rooms. Equally important, however, is the 
good will toward America which our visit 
fostered. Some Germans resent the fact 
that many Americans stationed in Germany 
make no effort to learn the language and 
live almost completely in their “Little 
America," rather than mingle with German 
families. Our group acted much to the con- 
trary. One German woman said, “My con- 
tact with these teachers has forced me to 
change all my old ideas about Americans.” 
Commenting on the fact that we even spoke 
German among ourselves, another German 
complimented our behavior in a restaurant 
and said, “I thought you were a bunch of 
visiting German tourists from somewhere 
else.“ Let us hope that these institutes will 
be continued so that other teachers may have 
an opportunity to profit from the experience 
and to contribute to this feeling of inter- 
national good will. 

PS.—The Office of Education has just 
announced that another institute will be 
held at Bad Boll for German teachers and 
that advanced institutes will also be set up 
in France and Russia this summer. 

WGK. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION. 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 


order to insure publication in the RECORD is- . 


sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 

not include leletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—Whenr 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) * 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his ow? 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech. 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of à session © 
Congress may be printed in the ConcREs~ 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House. 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

‘The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead ite™ 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue 
the Concressionar RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instanc® 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECOP? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex“ 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript * 
accompanied by an estimate in writing 17904 
the Public Printer of the probable cost © 
publishing the same, which estimate of 00% 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule ah 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis: 
latures, addresses or articles by the Preside” 
and the members of his Cabinet, the 2 
President, or a Member of Congress. th 5 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or wit? 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House ant 
matter submitted for the ConcresstoNs” 
Recorp which is in contravention of 
paragraph. A 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manis 
script and prepare headings for all matter 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall maks 
suitable reference thereto at the proper pla 
in the proceedings. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
finds itself—umless a new globally ac- 
ceptable formula for disarmament can be 
vered—on the way to a more costly 

and deadly arms race of the future. 

If this is allowed to happen, it will en- 

the risk of nuclear war, increase 
the dangers to humanity from radioac- 
tive fallout, and heighten tensions in an 
already high tension world. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to review 
some factors which I believe could make 
a constructive contribution to progress 

arms control and reduction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
Cerpts from my statement printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FROM STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 
Around the globe 3 billion people have a 
t stake—survival, itself—in the nuclear 
race into which Mr. Khrushchev is now 
ling the world. 

As in the past, the United States has 
Clearly stated its willingness—yes, eager- 
Ress—to ban nuclear tests—if the Soviets 
ae agree on realistic steps for arms con- 


Unfortunately, the Soviet Premier, dedi- 
ated not to peace, but to world conquest, 
Will endorse no such goal. Instead the 

leader now\threatens to step up the 
arms race; for example, by possible further 
nuclear bomb tests in the atmosphere in 
Addition to the series exploded last fall. 

As a policy, this flagrant disregard for 
Peace and the safety of humanity enhances 
the risk of a nuclear war; increases the 

rs to humanity from radioactive fail- 

Cut; and heightens tensions in an already 
high-tension world. 

number one concern, of course, is the 

Survival and safety of humanity. Second- 

arity, however, there is a universal responsi- 

bility for discontinuing the immoral dissi- 

of human and natural resources 

ugh expanding quickly obsolescent arms 

ams 


$ The people of the world have a right; in 
act a responsibility, to cry out in protest 
against Khrushehev's devil’s advocate policy 
leding toward ever greater waste of God- 
Given resources, and perhaps extinction. 
rtedly, Mr. Khrushchey may now be 
Willing to agree to minister-level talks on 
nt. During the more than 350 
Previous sessions on arms control, however, 
Te has been lote of talk, talk, talk, but 
Very little positive action, Regretably, the 
again to talk has not been ac- 
dompanled by a compromising attitude that 
holds out promise for reaching realistic 
agreements, 
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Recently, I recommended that the UN. 
hold a special session, if necessary, to create 
& workable formula for control and redue- 
tion of arms. Recognizing the great stake in 
the arms race, I believe that such a special 
session of the U.N.—concentrated upon 
making a realistic progress toward halting 
the arms race would be well justified. The 
specific steps would include the following: 

i. The UN. Disarmament Commission 
would be given the responsibility—and a 
deadline—for crystallizing and presenting 
major alternative proposals to the General 
Assembly; and 

2. The General Assembly would, then, 
meet in a special session to “hammer out” a 
workable program. 

In accordance with reason and logic, the 
U.N. would, I believe, find it not only desir- 
able—but essential—to endorse safeguarded 
inspection for any realistic program—the 
principal roadblock to East-West agreement. 
Acceptance of this principle by a majority 
of nations would pull the rug out from under 
the Soviet position. 

The establishment of universally recog- 
nized standards of disarmament, of course, 
would not assure automatic compliance by 
all nations. Nevertheless, the adoption of a 
fundamentally sound program would: (1) 
Give direction and guidance to—and set goals 
for arms reductlon and control; (2) clearly 
and distinctly point a finger at Communist— 
or other—nations that attempt to roadblock 
progress; and (3) provide encouragement for 
greater dedication of manpower and resources 
by nations—individually, and collectively— 
to disarmament. 

Recognizing that the wheels of the U.N. 
grind exceedingly slow, however, I believe the 
people of the world—individually and na- 
tionally—should also now raise their voices 
in protest to Soviet policy. If this were done, 
it would help to: focus blame—where blame 
is due—for lack of fruitful negotiations on 
disarmament: on the Soviet Union; exert 
great moral pressures of the world on the 
Soviet Union; and forge a stronger bond be- 
tween peoples dedicated to real progress 
toward disarmament and peace, 


Aid for the Nondemocratic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the New York Times, 
of January 17, 1962, is one of the most 
succinct and basic statements I have 
seen on why the United States must not 
adopt a policy which would cut off all 
aid to nondemocratic countries. 

I hope that this article will be widely 
read and earnestly considered in Con- 
gress and by the American public. The 
issue of aid not only to new nations, but 
also to some of the older nations of Eu- 
rope which are not free of Soviet domi- 
nation but whose people have never lost 


their aspirations for the freedom and 
liberties of democracy is constantly be- 
fore us. I believe that the points estab- 
lished in the New York Times editorial 
are basic facts which we must not leave 
out of our considerations and action as 
we fight for peace and freedom in the 
world: ` 
AID FOR THE NONDEMOCRATIC 

To aid or not to aid is one of the knotty 
questions U.S. Congressmen are facing. Sen- 
ators Gore, Hart, and NEUBERGER, all first- 
rank liberals fresh from a study mission to 
Africa, warn the administration against ex- 
tending aid to newly independent nations 
that do not respect “basic rights and free- 
doms,” 

Their hearts are in the right place but, in 
this case, not their judgment. Of course, 
the United States does not want to help re- 
gimes that commit themselves irrevocably to 
dictatorial polices of a totalitarian nature. 
We do want to give the fullest eccourage- 
ment to governments that are trying to lay 
the foundations for real democracy. 

But what about governments—in Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia, and Latin America— 
that are not democracies today but that 
aspire to achieve democracy in the future? 
What about governments that might or 
might not end up as democracies if we and 
other Western nations are patient and help- 
ful? What about governments that we 
could feel fairly certain would commit 
themselves to the Communist bloc if we 
turn our backs on them? 

We live in a dangerous, uncertain world 
nowadays. The newly independent nations 
of Africa are floundering. They do not have 
populations or politicians trained to West- 
ern styles of politics. They do not have ade- 
quate civil services, or administrators, or 
traditions that would help them make speed- 
ily and effectively the difficult transition 
from tribal life to modern independence. 

The three Senators singled out Ghana, 
where the United States is committed to 
help build a hydroelectric project on the 
Volta River. As an article in Sunday's New 
York Times magazine by our correspondent 
Henry Tanner pointed out, Ghana’s Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah has developed dicta- 
torial tendencies very quickly. He has cast 
sheep's eyes toward Moscow. This is too 
bad; but it is not very surprising nor is it 
a development that need forever condemn 
Ghana to an antidemocratic regime. At 
least, if need not do so if we display some 
patience and persuasion. But Ghana would 
probably be driven further into the Com- 
munist camp if the United States should 
back down on economic aid. 

The basic purpose of our assistance ls not 
to force the underdeveloped countries into 
our own image, but, as the President has 
repeatedly made clear, to help them main- 
tain their own freedom and independence 
from foreign control. There will be an in- 
terim period in which these countries will 
have to find themselves as they establish 
their own governmental institutions; and if 
we can assist them to do so along demo- 
cratic lines, so much the better. But while 
we certainly want to help embryonic de- 
mocracies, this does not mean that we have 
to cut off all ald to nondemocracies. That 
would be the surest way to block their prog- 
Tess toward freedom. 
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Pawnee Buttes, Colo., as Site for New 
National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this 
administration has shown a commend- 
able interest in the expansion of out- 
door recreational opportunities for the 
Nation’s rapidly growing population. 
Visits to national parks have increased 
in recent years at a rate far more rapid 
than the increase in our numbers as 
a people. 

Among the splendid national parks, 
however, there are none at this time 
which preserve for posterity the natural 
majesty of the Great Plains. There is 
now an effort being made to create a 
national park in the tall grass region of 
eastern Kansas, to be sure. But in the 
true Great Plains area—the region west 
of the 100th meridian, where climate 
and natural environment are distinctly 
different from other parts of the United 
States—there is need for a national park, 
or at the very least, a national 
monument. 

This is the region of short grass and 
low rainfall, where the buffalo and later 
the longhorned cattle once grazed. It 
has a stark grandeur and a balance of 
nature peculiarly its own. Future gen- 
erations of Americans should be given 
the opportunity to experience and enjoy 
the wonders of this region. 

An ideal site for a Great Plains Na- 
tional Park, it has been pointed out, is 
the Pawnee Buttes area of my State of 
Colorado. Unlike most of the region, 
its natural condition has not been much 
disturbed by the plow, the barbed wire 
fence and other encroachments of hu- 
man habitation, Key areas of Pawnee 
Buttes are already in public ownership— 
administered by the Forest Service as 
a part of the National Grasslands. 
Local ranchers need not be dispossessed 
and moved out in order to create a new 
national park on the site. 

I called this matter to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Interior last 
summer, and we have been in contact 
about it ever since then. An excellent 
report on Pawnee Buttes has been pre- 
pared and submitted to the Secretary by 
a distinguished citizen of my State, Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns, who is a former presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado and 
of the Boettcher Foundation, and is a 
member of the National Parks Advisory 
Board. 

Regional interest in the subject has 
been growing steadily. The Greeley 
Tribune, a conservative and respected 
daily newspaper in the area, has given 
editorial support for a Pawnee Buttes 
National Park. The Rotary Club of 
Sterling, another nearby city, has heart- 
ily endorsed the idea. Unlike the situa- 
tion at certain other prospective na- 
tional park sites, there has been no 
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objection by local residents or by busi- 
ness interests—in fact, quite the con- 


trary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD my correspondence 
with the Secretary of the Interior on the 
subject of Pawnee Buttes, together with 
news articles from the Denver Post and 
the Greeley Tribune, an editorial from 
the Greeley Tribune, a recent resolution 
by the Sterling Rotary Club and an arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of March 
3, entitled, The Great Out of Doors.” 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Audusr 25, 1961. 
Hon, STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stew: For years people in the Great 
Plains region have talked of the creation 
of a Great Plains National Monument. 

Recently the tempo of this talk has ac- 
celerated. More Interest is being shown. 

The people of the High Plains have been 
thinking in terms of setting aside some Fed- 
eral land to preserve the natural charm and 
beauty of typical plants, animals, birds and 
sunlit land in the semiarid plains that have 
played such a historical part in the coloni- 
gation of the western half of the United 
States. 

In connection with this, an article ap- 
peared in the Empire magazine section of the 
Denver Post on August 13, recommending 
that an area in northeastern Colorado called 
Pawnee Buttes be declared a national monu- 
ment to the Great Plains, 

Without necessarily endorsing Pawnee 
Buttes as the only likely site in Colorado 
for a Great Plains National Monument, may 
I suggest that you have the Interior Depart- 
ment staff study the proposal made by Mr. 
J. V. K. Wagar in his Denver Post article. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. CARROLL. 
US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. O., October 6, 1961. 

Dran SENATOR CARROLL: Your letter of Au- 
gust 25 suggested that someone from the 
Department of the Interlor study the na- 
tional monument possibilities of the Pawnee 
Buttes area in northeastern Colorado. 

Although National Park Service officials 
have studied this area in the past, I have 
asked them to reevaluate the site as soon as 
they can. As you perhaps know, they have 
undertaken a study of the whole Mixed 
Prairie in order to identify those sites which 
are of national significance and are also 
suitable for addition to the national park 
system. Progress has not been as rapid on 
the overall investigation as they had hoped 
because of other study commitments, but 
they now contemplate its completion during 
1962. Pawnee Buttes was scheduled for 
consideration In conjunction with this study. 
However, a specific area study of the Pawnee 
Buttes grassland will now be moved up. 

Dr. Robert Stearns, who is a member of 
the Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings and Monuments, will 
be invited to participate in this investiga- 
tion. Also I hope to be in Colorado soon 
and plan to see the Pawnee Buttes area if at 
all possible. 

We appreciate your interest in the national 
park system and will let you know just 
as soon as we know the dates of the study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 22, 1961. 

Dear Jonn: I thought you would be in- 
terested in perusing the enclosed prelimi- 
nary report which was submitted to me bY 
our mutual friend, Bob Stearns, of Denver. 
who, as you know, is a member of my Advi- 
sory Board.on National Parks. 

Please return the report and enclosures 


when you are finished. 
Sincerely, 
Srewarr UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
DENVER, Cou 


3 O., 
December 6, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear “Stew”: Many thanks for letting me 
see the interesting and excellent report whi 
Bob Stearns submitted to you about the 
Pawnee Buttes area. I will undoubtedly be 
in touch with you later on this pro 
Great Plains National Monument, and I am 
pleased to have the benefit of Bob's reaction 
to It. 

The material is returned herewith as you 
requested. 

Warm personal regards. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN A, CARROLL. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: Secretary Udall has 
referred to us your letter of December 6, 
1961, and Dr. Robert Stearns’ report of No- 
vember 15, 1961, covering his visit to the 
Pawnee Buttes area with representatives 
of the National Park Service. 

We are hoping to increase our efforts this 
summer to locate the most outstanding re- 
maining areas of mixed prairie from wh! 
we might propose one as an addition to the 
national park system. We will keep th 
Pawnee Buttes area very much in mind dur- 
ing this investigation, The excellent anal- 
ysis of Dr. Stearns will assist us in our 
evaluation, 

We shall, of course, keep you informed 
as to the progress and results of our studies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert W. LUDDEN, 
Acting Assistant Director. 


[From the Greeley Tribune, Sept. 30, 1] 


Srupy To Be Max or Pawnee BUTIES 
NATIONAL PARK 


WasHIncTon.—The Pawnee Buttes area In 
Colorado will be studied as a potential na“ 
tional park, Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, said Saturday. 

Cannot said the Park Service will study 
the area in northeastern Weld County at the 
order of Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall. 

Cannot asked that the study be made atte 
Udall suggested last spring that a third pat 
in Colorado may be justified. The State now 
has Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Parks. 

The Senator's interest was stimulated bY 
an article by J. V. K. Wagar, Colorado State 
University professor, who described 
buttes as "towering like two great rocky 
ships rising above a sea of gramma and buf” 
falo grasses, capped by waves of yucca.” 


[From the Denver Post, Oct. 1, 1961] 
_Pawnrse Burres May Be PARK 
Wasnincton,—The Pawnee Buttes area in 
northeastern Weld County, Colo., is soon to 
be looked into by the National Park 
as a possible national park, Senator Jou 
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A. CarroLL, Democrat, of Colorado, has been 
informed. 
This site, Interior Secretary Stewart L. 


Udall told Carrout, offers interesting possi- - 


Sii as a potential Great Plains National 


Pawnee Buttes had been called to Udall's 
attention by Carrout in a letter he wrote 
Secretary August 25 following the ap- 
Pearance of an article in the Denver Post's 
Empire magazine by J. V. K. Wagar, profes- 
Sor at Colorado State University at Fort 
Collins. 
In his letter to Udall, Cann emphasized 
other areas might be equally or more 
Sultable but suggested that a careful study 
made of Pawnee Buttes. 
The area in question is south and slightly 
ast of the point where the borders of Wyo- 
and Nebraska meet with the northern 
orado line. 
Most of it is little used shortgrass country 
now part of the national grasslands admin- 
istered by the U.S, Forest Service. 


[From the Greeley (Colo.) Tribune, Oct. 
2, 1961] 


Goop News ABOUT PAWNEE BUTTES 


Persons interested in conserving and pro- 
Moting the scenery and the 8 a and Rie 
Objects of Weld County were no doubt 
X with the anouncement by Senator 
ani A. CARROLL that Pawnee Buttes will be 
tudied as a potential national park. 
As pointed out in the Associated Press 
rat from Washington, CAnnorz's interest in 
buttes, located in northeast Weld, was 
ulated by a recent article in the Empire 
on of the Denver Post. That article, 
Written by J. V. K. Wagar, Colorado State 
con sity professor, was discussed in this 


Bu requested the study of Pawnee 
8 5 of the Interior Stewart 
suggested t spring that a third 
Park in Colorado might be justified. 
Considered one of the scenic and geologic 
Onders of the Great Plains, Pawnee Buttes 
1 70 nly deserve consideration if Colorado 
to Pate suse 3 park in addition 
e and Rock — 
Sony me y Mountain Na 
One of the world's richest fossil areas, the 
ps tic natural monuments were visited as 
Wan as 1873 by scientific expeditions. It 
there that much work was done on the 
Spider hr camel and the horse. 
scientific d, along with the 
Beologic wonders of Pawnee Buttes no doubt 
Would fascinate many a traveler, 


Resovurion OF THE STERLING ROTARY CLUB, 
G, Cor o., FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Whereas there has not bee 
n an rtion 
of 8 Great Plains area of the United States 
e to be pri 
condition: preserved in its natural 


ereas, if much s 
tional longer delayed, addì 


ties wili be encountered in ob- 
taining Suitable area with sufficient acreage; 
“Co eas there is in northeastern Weld 
unty. Colo., a logical site containing most 
mani geological, botanical, and wildlife 
th imens native to the Great Plains: Now, 
erefore, be it 
ü Resolved, That the Rotary Club of Ster- 
ng, Colo., go on record urging proper au- 
the tles to proceed with due process for 
d establishing of a Great Plains national 
But ument or park to include the Pawnee 
10 tes and surrounding area of about 
‘ae acres or so much as may be deemed 
equate for the purpose above mentioned. 
d at a certified copy of this resolution 
of Sent to the Governor of Colorado: to each 
to Colorado’s Senators and Congressmen; 
the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
ector of National Parks. 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1962] 
Tue Great Our or Doors 


President Kennedy's message on conserva- 
tion is an impressive outline of policy in a 
very important field. Interest will doubtless 
be centered in his proposals for broadening 
the Nation’s recreation facilities, The chief 
thrust of the message comes from its appeal 
for new national parks to be financed by a 
self-liquidating arrangement. 

Taking note of increased leisure and great- 
er demands for open-air recreation, the ad- 
ministration is moving to provide the facili- 
ties before it is too late. The 341 million 
visits to Federal land and water areas in 1960 
are expected to double by 1970 and to in- 
crease fivefold by the year 2000. To meet 
this. vast demand, the President would au- 
thorize advances from the Treasury up to 
$500 million as a land conservation fund. 
Part of the fund would be used to purchase 
land for the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in California, the Great Basin National Park 
in Nevada, the Ozark Rivers National Monu- 
ment in Missouri, Sagamore Hill National 
Historic Site in New York, Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park in Utah, Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore in Michigan, Prairie Na- 
tional Park in Kansas, Padre Island National 
Seashore in Texas, and the National Lake- 
shore Area in northern Indiana. 

The President offers a practical method of 
replenishing the land conservation fund 
through admission and user fees, sale of sur- 
plus Federal nonmilitary lands, and so forth. 
It is reasonable to ask the people who take 
advantage of the national parks system to 
pay the cost of its maintenance and exten- 
sion. But the Government cannot wait until 
capital accumulates from these sources to 
finance its acquisition of new park lands. 
In many instances delay would greatly in- 
crease the cost of the land or render it un- 
suitable for recreation purposes. By creating 
the proposed fund Congress can serve the 
interests both of economy and of conser- 
vation. 

Suggested also is a program of matching 
grants to encourage the States to provide 
more outdoor recreation. Surplus Federal 
lands would be turned over to the States for 
recreational use, where desirable, under a 
proposed amendment to the Federal Surplus 
Property Disposal Act. The President also 
asks once more for a study of the country's 
ocean, lake, and river shorelines and for en- 
actment of the wilderness bill. 

In line with the recent report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, the Presidént will create an Outdoor 
Recreation Advisory Council and a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. Viewed as a whole, 
these projects are a formidable undertaking. 
It is a pity, however, that the White House 
did not include another recreational project 
of great importance to this area—the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Historical Park. 


Red Setbacks in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mitted for the Recorp earlier today a 
recent New York Times’ editorial which 
pointed out that the surest way to block 
the progress of nondemocracies toward 
freedom is for our Nation to adopt-a 
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policy which would cut off all aid to such 
nations. I now submit for the RECORD 
the following article by news foreign 
analyst, Russell Barnes, writing for the 
Detroit News, which vividly illustrates 
in the case of Guinea, Africa, the va- 
lidity of the Times viewpoint and of our 
present foreign policy considerations in 
this regard. 
Rep SETBACKS IN AFRICA 
(By Russell Barnes) 

It need hardly be expected, but some 
Soviet writer could write a good book called 
“The Ugly Russian,” based on recent Soviet 
foreign aid and political failures in Africa. 

Persons who think the United States has 
been doing a bad job in Africa—allowing 
the Communists to capture the Dark Con- 
tinent by default—should take a look at 
the Russian record in Africa, 

The most recent Soviet setback has been 
in Guinea, a Negro state about half again 
as large as Michigan on the west coast. It 
is a rather primitive country with 3 million 
population, but with favorable prospects. It 
has possibly the world's largest deposits of 
bauxite, also diamonds, 

Guinea was formerly French. But when 
President de Gaulle in 1958 offered French 
oversea possessions independence or mem- 
bership in the French Community, Guinea 
chose independence. It was the only French 
territory in Africa to reject the Community. 

RED-TRAINED LEADER 

The big reason was undoubtedly Sekou 
Toure, the Guinea - nationalist leader. 
French-educated, Communist-trained Toure, 
a labor leader who learned his trade in 
France, chose to take Guinea out of the 
French Community and to organize what he 
called a neutralist republic on the African 
west coast. 

The African Marxist proceeded to run his 
country through a Communist-style single 
party and a political bureau. He concluded 
trade pacts with four Communist countries. 
He gave Western visitors a frigid reception. 
He traveled extensively behind the Iron 
Curtain. Guinea seemingly had become a 
Communist bridgehead in Africa. ; 

But then last month Toure turneg 
against the Reds, Soviet Ambassador Davy) 
Solod suddenly left Guinea. Solod is undate 
stood to be one of the leading Soviet Afrities 
specialists, and to have engineered the firs, 
Red arms deal with Egypt. But unconfirme, 
reports say Toure requested Solod’s with, 
drawal. U 
That theory is substantiated by the fact 
that Toure in a public speech declared he 
had definite proof that the officials of a cer- 
tain Eastern bloc embassy had been engaged 
in a deliberate incitement of students to 
pressure Guinea into joining the Communist 
bloc. 

MIKOYAN REBUFFED 

In further substantiation of the theory 
the Russians have fouled their net in Guinea, 
Soviet Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, the 
Kremlin trouble shooter, flew down to Cona- 
kry this week. His alm was presumably to 
smooth over Soviet-Guinea relations in the 
wake of the sudden departure of Solod. 
But Mikoyan seemingly didn't succeed. 

Speaking in Mikoyan's presence at the 
opening of a Russian commercial exposition, 
Toure bluntly asserted that while Guinea 
will accept aid from any country on a foot- 
ing of equality, Guinea refuses to be drawn 
into choosing sides in a power struggle be- 
tween world blocs. 

But in addition to being caught organiz- 
ing demonstrations against Toure's govern- 
ment, Conakry observers say the ugly Rus- 
sians also alienated Guinea by: 
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Unloading on Guinea a milllon East Ger- 
man screwdrivers—one for every three per- 
sons in a country mostly of mud huts stuck 
together without screws. 
~ Shipping to Guinea thousands of heavy 
machines, including two snowplows, al- 
bp fa the average year-round temperature 

85° 


Landing about 35,000 pieces of bathroom 
equipment, either sinks or toilet bowls, with 
no purchasers. Few Guinea homes have 
running water. 

Sending to Guinea technical advisers who 
do not speak either French or English. 

The Russians seem to have bungled their 
opportunities in Guinea as much or more 
than Americans have in other parts of the 
world. 

The Soviets have also been failing in other 
parts of Africa. 

African specialists watching the situation 
in the Dark Continent say that the Com- 
munist fallure to make friends and influence 
people in Africa can be ascribed to: 

The widening ideological breech between 
Moscow and Peiping resulting in different 
approaches by Russia and Communist China 
to Africa, which have been mutually de- 
structive. 

The failure of the Russians, in particular, 
to understand the African mind. 


CONGO COLLAPSE 


The first big setback to Soviet fortunes 
in Africa occurred a year ago in the Congo. 
Moscow had put its money on Oriental 
Province Leader Patrice Lumumba, When 
Lumumba was murdered last February 12, 
it was a serious blow. 

But the Reds shifted their support to 
Antoine Gizenga, Lumumba’s deputy. But 
now Gizenga seems to have let them down. 
This week a strong effort was being made 
to oust Gizenga as president of the African 
Solidarity Party. The Adoula central gov- 
ernor was also pressing Gizenga to return 
to Leopoldville to carry out his duties as 
first Premier of the Congolese Central Gov- 
ernment. 

The evidence indicates Soviet hopes of tak - 
ing over the Congo have collapsed. 

In Egypt, in the northeastern corner of 
the African Continent, reports have spread 

Russian-Egyptian frictions, first, because 
f President Nasser’s harassment of Egyptian 

emmunists and, second, because Russian 
Dogress on the Aswan High Dam has re- 
dortedly not come up to Calro's expectations. 

But this week Egyptian officials and mem- 
bers of a Russian mission in Egypt denled 
there had been friction. 

On balance, the United States would seem 
to be doing a better job in Africa than Rus- 
sia. 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews—Brotherhood Week Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a couple 
of weeks ago a friend of many Senators, 
Mr. Edward H. Foley, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, delivered an 
excellent address at the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews Brother- 
hood Week dinner. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY E. H. FOLEY at NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS BROTHER- 
HOOD WEEK DINNER, FEBRUARY 19, 1962, 
SHERATON PARK HOTEL 


May I express the heartfelt thanks of the 
President, myself, and our distinguished 
guests for your generous support of this im- 
portant effort to make the brotherhood of 
man under God a practiced reality as well 
as a professed ideal. 

The name of this gathering—the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews—is a 
formal name for an informal and enrichen- 
ing process which has been in progress for 
20 centuries. The Judaic-Christian concept 
of freedom for the individual, respect for 
other individuals, and the worthwhileness of 
individual effort—all born of the first per- 
ception by the Jewish prophets of one be- 
nevolent God—is the underpinning of West- 
ern civilization. We and our ancestors have 
come so far together on this main road that 
we almost forgot what is so obvious to our 
common enemies of the totalitarian atheis- 
tlo world—that our differences are de min- 
imis compared to our identity of common 
heritage. : 

The God of that Judaic-Christian tradition 
who created all men bestowed upon none a 
monopoly of His grace or of His wisdom. In 
the mighty mountain range of our common 
culture and our common life, no race, no 
creed is without its mountain peak of ra- 
diant individual genius—all guides of the 
path we have come together and must con- 
tinue to travel together. Moses and Christ, 
Newton and Einstein, Saint Patrick and 
Isaiah, Dante and Spinoza, Burbank and 
George Washington Carver, Horace Mann, 
and Booker T. Washington, mountain peaks 
of Western culture, belong to all of us, and 
are a part of our common pride and hope. 

Your support of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews comes at a time of 
creative breakthrough in the intellectual 
and spiritual history of the United States. 
Many forget that this organization was 
founded by Newton D. Baker, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and Roger Straus, after the preju- 
dice that erupted in the defeat of Gov. Al 
Smith, in the hope that 1928 would never 
happen again—to try to insure that this Na- 
tion would gladly accept into the direction 
of the state, capacity of any race, creed, sec- 
tion, or color, that in the trials these found- 
ers saw ahead this Nation would always be 
able to mobilize its full resources of ability. 
Organized civilization never had as much 
ability as it needs; these farseeing founders 
were concerned not only with social justice 
but with the survival of free government as 
well. 

Tonight's meeting sees the fulfillment in 
practice of that hope on which the organi- 
zation was founded; a national administra- 
tion in which free government denies it- 
self no ability available to it. 

John F. Kennedy was nelther given nor 
deprived of the responsibility of the Presi- 
dency because of his religion. He won it by 
convincing his party and his country that 
he had the ability to organize a successful 
party and to become a brilliant President. 

Arthur Goldberg and Abraham Ribicoff 
were not picked for the Cabinet because they 
were Jews, but because they were the most 
highly qualified for their most difficult tasks 
in labor and human welfare. 

Robert Weaver in the Cabinet will have 
been chosen not because of his race but be- 
cause of his experience and ability in the 
problems of population shifts of 20th century 
civilization. 

Our speaker tonight is a Mormon, a mem- 
ber of a religious minority which has known 
misunderstanding, fear, hatred, and oppres- 
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sion. Today he sits in the Cabinet, as be- 
fore him sat Ezra Taft Benson, a member of 
that same once persecuted religious minority- 

We are on the right track at last, spiritu- 
ally and intellectually—not only treating 
each of God's children for what he has made 
of himself, regardless of his religion or race, 
but also giving our embattled Western 
civilization its maximum strength to re- 
spond to Its challenge of today. For in the 
battle against atheistic totalitarianism, so- 
cial justice, and the survival of free govern- 
ment are indistinguishable, 

Always in the darkest hours over the span 
of 2,000 years, first in Europe, then in the 
English-speaking worlds, God has sent us 
leaders. In this moment of eternity when 
He has passed to the English-speaking 
peoples the responsibility for the defense of 
His tradition He has already given us 
Churchill and Roosevelt. The test of our 
own worthiness as well as a capacity to sur- 
vive is whether under new leadership we can 
respond to the challenge of our times as 
wholeheartedly and as highheartedly as our 
fathers before us. 

It is more than as an American, it is as a 
proud heir of the whole Judaic-Christian 
tradition that I give you as a champion in 
the mold of these forebearers, the man we 
honor here tonight, the President of the 
United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I propose a toast to 
our President. 

And now it is my great privilege to pre- 
sent to you a devout and patriotic Ameri- 
can, a devoted family man, and a dedicated 
public servant, the national chairman of 
Brotherhood Week, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall. 


Lure of Summit Hooks Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
March 4, 1962, edition of the Washington 
Post, by Roscoe Drummond, “Khru- 
shchev Calls the Tune“ or “Lure of the 
Summit Hooks Kennedy.” 

KHRUSHCHEV CALLS THE TuNE—Lune OF 
Summrr Hooxs KENNEDY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The lure of the summit seems irresistible- 
Khrushchev calls and we answer—first with 
a no, next with a maybe, then a virt 
yes. 

President Kennedy is already caught in the 
tolls of a presummit dialog with Premier 
Khrushchey from which I doubt he can 
extricate himself. Whether he knows it cr 
not, he is hooked. Yet he always affirmed 
he would not let himself get hooked. 

From the day he took office, Mr. Kennedy 
said he was not going to get trapped into the 
mistake of going to an unprepared negoti- 
ating summit conference. After the per- 
sonal, get-acquainted meeting with Khru- 
shchev in Vienna last spring, the President 
was more than ever convinced that the sum” 
mit was the wrong place to start trying to 
resolve any of the great disputes which make 
up the cold war, and that an unpre 
summit meeting is worse than no meeting 
at all. 
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Now, it seems to me, Mr. Kennedy, is in 
exactly the position he sald he was going to 
avoid; he is more than halfway to an un- 
Prepared summit, and there Is no visible 
Way to turn back. Here is how it happened: 

The President proposed to Khrushchev 
that the foreign ministers go to Geneva to 
open the 18-nation Disarmament Conference 

ch 14. 

Mr. K. countered with the suggestion that 
the Disarmament Conference be turned into 
an 18-nation summit, that all heads of gov- 
ernment attend. 

Mr. Kennedy replied with his usual caveat. 
A summit conference should be prepared in 
Order to be useful. If there is no advance 
evidence that it is going to be useful, it 
Ought not to be held. He said that progress 
on disarmament could provide that evidence. 

Then he went further. He mentioned a 
Gate for a summit. He said he hoped for 

& meeting by June 1—if disarmament 
talks showed progress. By proposing a sum- 
Mit date the President weakens his stand 

t there must be no summit without ade- 
Quate preparation. 

now British Prime Minister Harold 

has further undercut Mr. Ken- 

nedy a reservation. Mr. Kennedy has said 

e was one condition which would have 

to be met for a summit: progress in the 

ent talks. Macmillan added an- 

other condition: lack of progress in the dis- 

nt talks. 

here we are—with the President 

nearly full cycle around and facing a sum- 

mit which will be hard to avoid under any 

tances, Between them Mr. Kennedy 

and Macmillan have named two opposite 

Conditions which would justify a summit 

progress or lack of progress at Geneva, elther 


tone means that, in effect, we are giving 
Khrushchev almost total initiative to de- 
termine whether and under what circum- 
—e a summit will be brought into be- 
I am not at all suggesting that negotia- 
With the Soviet Union on our great 
erences are improper or undesirable. 

ey are entirely in order. 
bout I point out that postwar negotiations 
tween Russia and the West have been 
ully conducted only by the foreign 

rs or Ambassadors. 
apek of success has always marked the 
to ted summits which have turned out 
be either a negotiating failure or a propa- 

da circus. 


If President Kennedy was right—as I be- 
m he was—in insisting that a summit 
ust be preceded by some advance evidence 
Of attainable agreement, he is venturing on 
dangerous ground to water down this 
Precondition, 


Influcnces in the Life of Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


pt. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
resident, I ask unanimous consent to 
Ve printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp one of the best and most inter- 
lif, speeches I have ever-read on the 
© of Abraham Lincoln. I am especially 
Toud of it as it was delivered by my very 
to friend and neighbor in my home 
Wn, Roy A. Holand, of La Moure, N. 
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Dak., to the Lions Club at Kulm, N. Dak., 
on February 20, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLUENCES IN THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 
(By Roy A. Holand) 

Mr. Chairman and friends, during the 
month of February, our thoughts as Ameri- 
cans turn to the lives of two of our great 
Americans whose birthdays we celebrate 
this month, George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It is well that we pause 
amidst our work and pleasures to reflect upon 
their lives. While each of these men lived 
in a time quite different from today, yet they 
offer us lessons and guides for our individual 
and national lives that are well worth review- 


ing. This evening I would like to think with 


you about Abraham Lincoln. 

In giving a talk about Lincoln, it is 
sometimes difficult to know just what to talk 
about. This is so not because of any lack 
of information on his life, but rather be- 
cause of the abundance of material about 
him. Perhaps no personality of history other 
than the Christ has had so much written 
about him as has Lincoln. It is easy in 
speaking of him to give timeworn and oft- 
repeated stories and platitudes about him. 
I hope that some of the things I will say 
will be new to you or at least may be 
presented in a different light. 

In speaking of Lincoln, the first thought 
that comes to mind is that of a self-made 
man. Toa considerable extent this was true. 
As a youth he had little opportunity for 
schooling. In fact, during his entire life he 
did not attend school for more than 12 
months. His education had to be gained on 
his own initiative. Then later Lincoln spent 
the greatest part of his life in the profession 
of law, at which he became an outstanding 
practitioner, A good case could be made for 
his being called a self-made lawyer. He 
never saw the inside of a lawschool either 
before his law practice or during it, Then 
Lincoln became one of our great presidents, 
but he had little actual experience in govern- 
ment before his ascendency to the presidency. 
Yes, one could build a good case for his 
being called a self-made man, and a great 
one at that. But there were certain persons 
and forces that had a great influence upon 
the shaping of the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Today, I would like to think, with you, about 
some of the influences that helped shape 


his life, and to then recall the kind of man’ 


they caused him to become, 

Perhaps the greatest influences in the life 
of Lincoln took place during his youth. The 
great humility of this man is but character- 
istic of his birth and the circumstances of 
his youth. How anyone could be born into 
a more humble home than was Abraham 
Lincoln, is dificult to imagine. His father, 
Thomas Lincoln, was illiterate except for 
his being able to scribble his name and to 
read simple things. Thomas was a migrant, 
without sustained industry and unable to 
support himself and his family. Abraham's 
natural mother, Nancy, came from a sup- 
posedly illiterate and superstitious family. 
In spite of her background she was able to 
read and write, but what she lacked in so- 
cial heritage and education she more than 
made up in kindness and motherly love. No 
doubt the innate kindness that was born 
into Abraham was given its first encourage- 
ment from his mother, Nancy. It was of 
her that Lincoln was speaking when later in 
life he said that all he was and ever hoped 
to be he owed to his angel mother. After 
the passing of Nancy Lincoln, while Abra- 
ham was still a boy, Thomas Lincoln re- 
married. Abraham's stepmother, Sarah, was 
also to have a helpful influence upon his 
life. Here we have examples of two women 
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who exercised great influence upon the 
course of history. I am sure that neither 
of them, at the time, ever suspected that 
her life could ever be meaningful, much less 
famous. 

Another factor in the early life of Lincoln 
which strangely helped shape him into the 
great man he was to become, was the poverty 
surrounding his birth and much of his 
early life. At first this may seem contra- 
dictory to state that being born into such 
a poverty stricken home could be a factor 
ultimately making for his greatness. While 
Lincoln might have been a great man if he 
had been born into wealth, yet he did not 
allow the destitution of his youth and early 
life to deter him from achieving greatness. 
Certainly few persons have lived under more 
poverty stricken circumstances than did 
Lincoln. You are no doubt famillar with 
the cabin in which he was born—with its 
dirt packed floor, its one window and one 
door. 

Nor did the financial circumstances of the 
Lincoln family improve much with the pass- 
ing of time. So limited were the Lincoln 
family holdings that in moving from Ken- 
tucky to Ohio they were able to load all of 
their family and possessions on a raft and 
they floated down the Ohlo River in search 
of a new home, Their journey inland found 
all of this humble cavalcade loaded on the 
backs of two borrowed horses and one wagon. 
Historians tell us that their new home in 
Ohio offered them protection on only three 
sides for the first year. In fact, so destitute 
was the Lincoln family that when Nancy 
Lincoln, the mother, died, the family was 
without the means with which to buy a 
coffin. Thus it was that a coffin was made 
by Thomas from trees surrounding the Lin- 
coln cabin. The boy Abraham whittled 
wooden pegs with his knife to help hold the 
coffin together. 

While one might be inclined to sympathize 
with Abraham Lincoln for his having to en- 
dure such poverty during his youth and 
early life, still these conditions may have 
been a factor making for his greatness, 
He learned that he had to work if he was 
to eat and prosper. Lincoln became self- 
reliant. The creed of the frontier of help- 
ing others became a part of his being. He 
came to feel that one did not always need 
as much money to live a happy and useful 
life as some people think. It is fortunate 
that Lincoln ascribed other primary values 
to life than financial values. At no time in 
his life did he become financially acquisitive 
and upon the conclusion of his legal career 
his total financial worth did not exceed 
$20,000. Had he been money minded it is 
doubtful whether he would have entered and 
continued in the legal field, with its small 
fees. Nor would he have felt that he could 
afford his interest and participation in poli- 
tics, without which he would likely never 
have become President. 

It is impossible in this brief talk to relate 
all of the persons or forces that had an in- 
fluence on the life of Lincoln, for there were 
many. Friends, tutors, law partners of many 
kinds all had their Influence. One of the ex- 
periences often overlooked that did help 
shape his life was his experience as a lawyer. 
Anyone who engages in any occupation or 
profession for nearly 25 years of his life is 
likely to be affected by the nature of his 
work as well as his associations in it. That 
was true of Lincoln. 

The work of the average lawyer of Lin- 
coln’s day differed somewhat from today in 
that. there was much more trial work in 
Lincoln's time. People of that day, especially 
in the frontier communities, were much 
more litigious than they are today. It ap- 
peared that lawsuits would sometimes be 
started on the drop of a hat. For example, 
during the July 1838 Sangamon County term 
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of court, the firm of Stuart and Lincoln tried 
60 cases. This is only 1 year after Lincoln was 
admitted to the bar. Historians now tell us 
that during his lifetime Lincoln argued a 
total of 243 cases before the Illinois Supreme 
Court. This seems incredible, were it not 
for the fact that the trial of cases before 
the supreme courts of that day was much 
simpler than it is today. To try that many 
cases before a supreme court today would 
represent a lifetime of work for one man, 
and that was only one of the courts before 
which Lincoln practiced. 

Not only did Lincoln confine his law work 
to Springfield, II., he traveled over a rather 
extensive area. An important part of his 
work and lifetime experiences occurred 
while he was traveling the circuit. The 
eighth circuit of Illinois of that day con- 
sisted of about nine counties. Not all of the 
outlying counties had resident lawyers, and 
those that did often wanted the assistance 
of an experienced trial lawyer. To make the 
Tull circuit in Lincoln's day took a period 
of 10 to 12 weeks, twice a year. In some 
ways the travel of the 200 miles round trip 
was as arduous as the legal work itself. 
During the late 1830's and early forties, 
travel over the roadless prairie was mostly 
by horseback, but later buggies came into 
use. 

Upon reaching the county seats, the weary 
travelers often found the accommodations 
to be unsatisfactory. Courthouses and 
courtrooms were small and inadequate, 
mostly glorified cabins. One of Lincoln’s 
fellow circuit riders recalled, as related in 
John Duff's book “A. Lincoln: Prairie 
Lawyer" that the “inconveniences of coun- 
try taverns, irregular hours of sleep and 
meals poorly prepared, were all an exacting 
part of the life of the circuit; a man had to 
be uncommonly healthy to stand the wear 
and tear of it.“ One recalled having slept 
20 in a room, some on bed ropes, some on 
quilts, some on sheets with a straw or two 
under them, but, oh, such snoring. If there 
were any compensations for enduring these 
primitive conditions, it may have been that 
the charges were commensurate to the fa- 
cilities—or lack of them. A lawyer who 
traveled the circuit recalled Lincoln's paying 
a bill for their suppers, lodging and break- 
fasts, and the feeding and stabling of their 
horses for the night, with the total bill 
coming to 75 cents. 

Lincoln loved the life of the circuit. He 
never complained about its inconveniences 
and he became a legendary character in the 
towns he visited year after year, With the 
gaining of experience, he developed into an 
outstanding lawyer, and contrary to some 
notions about him, he became the equal 
of any lawyer that he met. It should be 
stated that his practice not only covered 
a large area, but he handled a great di- 
versity of cases. He had to be prepared for 
anything, and sometimes the work had to 
be done for a very slight fee. In fact more 
than once Lincoln had to take out his fee 
in merchandise as is evidenced by a note 
given to Lincoln as follows: 

“SPRINGFIELD, III., February 14, 1842. 

“On or before the first day of November 
next, I promise to pay A. Lincoln $20 in 
good firewood about 4 feet in length, at the 
selling price when delivered, to be delivered 
at any place designated by said Lincoln, in 
the city of Springfield—for value received. 

“JAMES GAMBRELL.” 

One of the aspects of Lincoln's law prac- 
tice that helped condition and season him 
for his later duties as President, was the 
partisan and controversial nature of his 
work. The trial of cases in that day, as 
today, meant taking one side of a contro- 
versy and presenting it in the best possible 
manner. Being largely dependent on the 
trial of cases for a livelihood and sometimes 
being assigned to handle a free case to try 
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without any pay, did not offer much selec- 
tion of a side. Regardless of the facts that 
he found, it would be necessary to make the 
most of it, After the trial was over, he would 
forget any disagreement or controversy 
which existed in the trial, which is sometimes 
dificult for nonlawyers to understand. In 
the controversy of a lawsuit he not only en- 
countered able opposition, but he met the 
criticism that usually comes to a trial law- 
yer who seeks to do his work well. 

One of the saving features of Lincoln's dis- 
position and temperament was his sense of 
humor which manifested itself in many sit- 
uations, and which was sharpened by his ex- 
periences at the bar. Many illustrations of 
his humor could be given. One time he was 
serving as an examiner for the bar associa- 
tion, and Lincoln, never being one to stand 
on formalities after briefly examining an ap- 
plicant, merely wrote that he knew more 
than Lincoln did when he was accepted and 
that the applicant should be admitted. An- 
other would-be aspirant for the bar came 
to Lincoln's home for examination only to 
find the examiner shaving. Lincoln con- 
tinued with his shaving and interrogated the 
would-be lawyer as he proceeded. Upon 
completion of the examination, Lincoln 
wrote the admitting judge that the appli- 
cant should be admitted to the bar because 
he was smarter than he looked. 

Yes, Lincoln’s experiences as a lawyer pre- 
pared and continued him for his duties as 
President. It taught him to appreciate hu- 
man nature for he represented all types of 
persons and causes, but he was at his best 
when he spoke for the underprivileged and 
the downtrodden. Lincoln learned to dis- 
agree with others and still respect their 
points of view. It taught him to meet op- 
position and defeat without becoming dis- 
couraged. He also learned to think and 
speak plainly, for which he later became fa- 
mous. 

When Lincoln took over the presidency, he 
assumed a position and responsibilities that 
called for all the ability and patience that 
one man could muster. You will recall that 
during the early part of the Civil War, the 
North was poorly prepared for this struggle. 
The early battles of the war were won by the 
southern armies, but late in 1863 it appeared 
that the northern forces would eventually 
emerge victorious. Through it all Lincoln 
had to organize, unite and encourage the 
North to put forth its maximum effort in the 
cause of saving the Union.- During much of 
the war, Lincoln was severely criticized, 
oftentimes unfairly. Opposition and criti- 
cism was nothing new to Lincoln, but he 
had never before faced it so sharp and on so 
large a scale. 

As the time approached for the making of 
the peace, there was much public discussion 
as to the terms of the surrender, Some 
southern leaders had told their men that 
Lincoln was bloodthirsty and if a surrender 
should become necessary, they could expect 
very harsh treatment at the hands of the 
North. Some elements in the North were 
bitter and they did want revenge. But such 
was not the spirit of Lincoln. With the 
primary purpose of the Civil War having 
been accomplished, that of saving the Union, 
he thought it important to heal the wounds 
of the war as soon as possible. 

Lincoln held no il] will for the South be- 
cause they believed differently than he did 
about some of the issues of the day. He had 
disagreed ` ith people and groups many times 
before and after the question was resolved, 
joined as citizens and friends in facing the 
new tasks before them. He recognized when 
the war was over that they would have to 
live together as Americans; that we would 
have to work together to achieve the other 
unfinished tasks for which this Nation was 
founded. 

Some of the people of the South were quite 
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astonished to learn the kindly and forgiving 
nature of the terms of the surrender, But 
those who really knew Abraham Lincoln were 
not surprised when he ordered that the 
southern soldiers merely lay down their 
arms and go home to their peaceful pur- 
suits. He followed this with orders that 
their hungry soldiers be fed at once, that 
the wounded be cared for and that those 
who desired horses for their farmwork be 
given them. This was the nature of the 
kind, understanding and forgiving Lincoln. 

It was unfortunate that the plans of Lin- 
coln for the reconstruction of the South 
and the reuniting of the North and South 
should be ended by that tragic night in 
Ford's theater. Had he been permitted to 
carry out his plans, the wounds of the Civil 
War which have continued to this day, would 
have been healed long ago. 

In looking back over the life of Lincoln, 
one sees a man who accomplished what 
might might appear to be the impossible in 
life. We see a child born and raised in 
poverty, yet discovering and building his 
lite on greater values than financial ones. 
We see a child who had little opportunity for 
Christian training, yet developing into 4 
life marked by its kindness, forgiveness an! 
brotherly love. We see one who faced hard- 
ships and disappointments throughout his 
life, overcoming them and moving on each 
time to some greater service for his fellow 
men. One of Lincoln’s statements which 
indicated the spirit of the man was given 
in his second inaugural address, which came 
just after the close of the Civil War when 
he said: “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with a firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
to finish the work that we are in, to care 
for him who has borne the battle, his widow 
and his orphans, and to do those things that 
will achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all man- 
kind.” 


Educational Television 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 132) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 to establish 
a program of Federal matching grants for the 
construction of television facilities to be 
used for educational purposes. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, on 
March 7 the House of Representatives 
passed H.R. 132, a bill designed to set 
up a program of Federal matching grants 
for the construction of television facili- 
ties to be used for educational purposes. 

Although commitments in Maine 
prompted me to be absent when a vote 
was taken on this legislation, I would like 
to state for the record that were I pres- 
ent, I would have voted in favor of this 
bill. 

During the last session of Congress. I 
introduced legislation H.R. 2910 
which had the same intent as H.R. 132. 
my bill differing from H.R. 132 only in 
the means by which the desired end was 
to be attained. 

The instant legislation makes provi- 
sion for $25 million in Federal grants, 
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With no State to receive more than $1 
Million and each State matching the 
Federal extension on a 50-50 basis. My 
bill provided $1 million for each of the 
States and was minus any provision for 
State matching. 

The Senate last year passed legislation 
Providing assistance to the States in the 
Construction of television facilities, this 

tion differing in some respects 
from the bill recently passed by the 
House. I feel confident that, in due 
Course, the differences in these bills will 
be reconciled and that ultimately in the 
Course of this congressional session a 

Ww will emerge that will serve the in- 
terests of each of our States in the area 
of educational TV. 

There can be no doubting that a pro- 
gram such as this promises to produce a 
&reat harvest of benefits, for it will bring 
to both students and adults alike an op- 
Portunity to deepen and broaden their 
educational opportunities. The fact 
that educational TV is today in its in- 
fancy should never cloud our vision to 

great promise it holds as a supple- 
t to regular classroom education. 

I would like to state that we in Maine 
are already getting off the ground with 
educational TV, and the University of 

e, Colby, Bates, and Bowdoin are 
Particularly active in this regard. 

The legislation recently approved by 
the House will give an impetus to these 
and other educational institutions in 

e, enabling them to proceed at a 
faster rate in the direction of a compre- 
ensive and effective system of educa- 
tional TV, a system that will bring en- 
hanced educational benefits to the citi- 
zens of Maine and all the other States of 
dur Union. 


Youth Groups Active in Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
Servation of our natural resources—for 
ercial and industrial, as well as 
Tecreational, purposes—remains an es- 
Sential and significant part of our na- 
tional policy. 
Recently, the Green Bay Gazette, of 
Green Bay, Wis., published an informa- 
article, by John Lee, entitled “Youth 
Toups Active in Conservation.” 

e article reflects not only a commu- 
hity interest in conserving our natural 
OUt-of-door heritage, but also a realistic, 
Constructive effort to interest and utilize 
the talent and energies of our greatest 
Rational resource—our youth—in pro- 
Moting better conservation practices. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Race printed in the Appendix of the 
ECORD, 
vehere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, 
Jan. 7, 1962] 

YOUTH Groups ACTIVE In CONSERVATION 
(By John Lee) 

Cooperation with youth groups is one of 
the facets underscored this week by Paul 
Romig, general chairman of a resources 
survey being conducted by the Brown Coun- 
ty Conservation Alliance. 

An analysis of youth organizations active 
in the county is basic in any study of con- 
servation resources. The future belong to 
our youth, Romig declares. 

Alliance cooperation with groups of young 
people in creating projects which eventually 
will insure and enhance their natural in- 
heritance, is one of the major objectives 
of the current exhaustive survey by nine 
alliance teams, according to Romig. 

Importance of conservation of natural re- 
sources is vital to coming generations. Ur- 
ban sprawl and the ever-turning wheels of 
progress promise to take an increasing toll 
from the wealth of our lands, forests, and 
waters. 

INTEREST OF YOUTH 


Romig believes that perhaps the greatest 
obligation of adults today is to awaken the 
interest of youth in maintaining the natural 
wealth of our countryside. The great out- 
doors has a story to tell to the men of to- 
morrow, he contends. 

The alliance study underway hopes to 
point up ways and means whereby the 16 
member clubs of sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists may stimulate interest in basic con- 
servation through the many boys and girls 
organizations operating in Brown County. 

The alliance and the DePere Sportsmen’s 
Club has assisted the Rockland Boys 4-H 
Club toward creating a valuable and con- 
structive wetlands project. The Green Bay 
Bird Club has sponsored Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Bluebird trail projects for youth 
groups. The Brown County sportsmen are 
working with a Boy Scout troop on a for- 
estry project on land near Suamico. 

ENERGY AND ACTION 


All of these projects stimulate interest of 
youth in conservation. The projects call 
for energy and direct action. While the 
projects are fun for boys and girls, a found- 
ation of interest in natural resources of last- 
ing importance is created. 

ions such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, and 
others are interested in conservation pro- 
grams, The public and parochial schools 
offer opportunities for cooperation and as- 
sistance from adult organizations. 

Gerald Ronsman, of the Peaks Lake Re- 
triever Club; Vince DeVroy, Golden Arrow 
Archery Club; Frans W. Warden, Brown 
County Sportsmen's Club, and Jerry Apps, 
Brown County 4-H agent, are committee 
members on the youth group cooperative 
study. d 

PUBLIC HUNTING 

Problems incidental to maintaining, im- 
proving, and expanding public hunting 
grounds in Brown County are under study 
by an alliance committee headed by Ted 
Muenster, of the Northeastern Beagle Club, 

Brown County has been fortunate in hav- 
ing relatively substantial areas available for 
public hunting. The State conservation 
commission has operated a leasing program 
with considerable success and some publicly 
owned land has been open to hunters. 

Due to the metropolitan complex of the 
Green Bay-De Pere area it seems clear that 
private lands must play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the county's outdoor recrea- 
tion future. If private lands are to be made 
effective and are to become a widespread 
part of recreational resources, the necessary 
leasing programs must have the support of 
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the general public and the cooperation of 
landowners. 
ANOTHER CROP 


It is suggested that recreation could be 
thought of as another crop for the land— 
the farmer could gain additional income and 
the hunter could have a place to hunt. Pri- 
vate land use may be, in some cases, extended 
to fishing, picnicking, camping, and hiking. 

The problem of providing and protecting 
“seed” stock of game birds and animals is 
part of the study project. Improved cover 
and habitat offers oportunities for better 
hunting. The committee hopes to inventory 
the public hunting ground situation as a 
background for determining further action. 

Working with Muenster on this survey and 
project are Ronaid Vander Loop, Green Bay; 
John Corrigan, Onelda, and Alva Baeten, 
Denmark, with Harold Shine, of the State 
conservation department, as adviser. 


Retreat in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, there is not 
one of us who has not been exhorted 
from the pulpit to live his religion in his 
daily life, but not many of us have a 
preacher who makes it his business to 
step down from the pulpit and mingle 
with us in our daily lives to see what our 
difficulties are in carrying out his ex- 
hortations. 


A recent article in Newsweek describes 
how one rabbi in my district managed 
it, and I respectfully ask permission to 
bring it to the attention of the Members 
today. The problems the businessmen 
of his congregation face are not very 
unlike those confronting Congressmen: 

As normally practiced, the retreat is a 
withdrawal from the secular world for a few 
days of orientation in the world of the spirit. 
The rabbi of one Long Island synagogue, 
however, has reversed this ancient custom. 
At Temple Beth Torah in Westbury, N.Y. 
Rabbi Aaron Pearl goes out—for his soul's 
good—to mix in the marketplace. 

According to Ahbe Treu, a Manhattan 
furrier, the Conservative synagogue's re- 
verse retreat program” began about 3 weeks 
ago in this way: “We were having these 
lectures on ethics and business at the rabbi's 
home, and one evening one of the boys 
leaned over and said to me: The rabbi can't 
sit there and tell me how to run my agency.’ 
It hit me. If religion isn’t relevant in the 
marketplace, I said to myself, then where? 
So I asked the rabbi to come to my work- 
rooms, and he jumped at the chance.” 

‘These days, Rabbi Pearl is not only learn- 
ing the businessman’s pressures and prob- 
lems, but getting an inkling of what to say 
to the wife who complains that, my hus- 
band’s always snapping at the kids when he 
comes home. What's his problem? Doesn't 
he know what I've been putting up with at 
home all day?“ 

The energetic, 35-year-old New Yorker has 
been spending 2 or 3 mornings a week 
with the men of his 200-family congrega- 
tion, and he expects his “retreat” to go on 
for another 3 months. So far he has visited 
an electronic-equipment manufacturer, an 
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insurance agent, a trucker, a furrier, and a 
hardware-store owner, 

“The strain on a man who has to be 
able to lay his hands on any one of 20,000 
different items of hardware.“ exclaims the 
rabbi. “He even has to keep his temper with 
the lady who says: ‘No, not that shade of 
a little lighter—but not that 
No wonder he doesn't always 


Rabbi Pearl learned of a common moral prob- 
lem of the trade. The furrier,” he re- 
counted, “is told by a salesman: ‘I’ve got a 
special load of beautiful furs here. Been 
saving them just for you. Fantastic 
price. He knows that the salesman 
is offering the bargains in return for a 
‘present.’ He may not like the idea, but he 
knows that if he doesn’t cooperate some 
other furrier will. It all helps build up the 
day’s tension.” 
POINT 


Instead of preaching, Rabbi Pearl prefers 
to use discussion groups to get his moral les- 
sons across, whether they have to do with 
giving or taking payola, mistreating em- 
Ployees, or telling off-color jokes. “And I 
always try to make the point without shak- 
ing a finger at anyone,” he says. They 
catch on,” 

One man, who caught on that he could 
lead a more ethical business life than he 
had once thought possible, sums up con- 
gregational reaction to the rabbi and his 
experiment in this way: “He has more than 
filled the yacuum that existed in our com- 
munity by his understanding and concern. 
I know that my problems are his problems.” 

By the end of the retreat, says Rabbi Pearl 
with a grin, “at least no one can ever say 
to me again: Lou don’t know what I go 
through at the office." 


Mrs. E. L. Survant Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, a 
friend from my State of Colorado has 
been honored nationally as 1962 winner 
of the national 4-H Club alumni recog- 
nition award. She is Mrs. Eugene L. 
Survant, of Trinchera, a small ranching 
community in Las Animas County. 

Her devotion to many good causes 
affecting the home lives of farm and 
ranch families has been well known in 
Colorado for years. It is gratifying that 
she has now been chosen for national 
recognition as well. 

I could say much more about Mrs. 
Survant and her outstanding contribu- 
tions to the community welfare, but the 
story is pretty well told in an article 
which appeared in the Lamar (Colo.) 
Daily News of February 26. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLORADO Civic LEADER To Ger Tor NATIONAL 
4-H ALUMNI Awarp 

A Colorado civic leader, who lives on a 

ranch near Trinchera in Las Animas County, 
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has been named 1962 winner of the national 
4-H Club alumni recognition award. This 
is the highest honor the 4-H program has for 
former members, says the National 4-H Sery- 
ice Committee. 

Mrs. Eugene L. Survant was a member of 
a club in Las Animas County in the 1920's, 
completing projects in cooking and cloth- 
ing. She will be honored at the 10th an- 
nual alumni anniversary banquet during 
the Aist National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago next November. She will be awarded 
one of eight gold alumni keys presented 
each year to outstanding alumni who have 
“continued to live by 4-H ideals.” 

Mrs, Survant, a member of the Colorado 
and national chapters of the Master Farm 
Homemakers Guild, is vice president of the 
National Home Demonstration Council, It 
has a membership of about 1 million 
women. 

She served at the same time as president 
of the Colorado Home Demonstration Coun- 
ell and as vice chairman of the State agri- 
cultural planning committee. She also is 
on a national safety council committee. 

Mrs. Survant, mother of two sons, has over- 
come unusual communications and trans- 
portation obstacles to participate in out- 
side activities. Her rural home has no tele- 
phone, is 13 miles from a hard-surfaced 
road and 40 miles from Trinidad, the county 
seat. 

A member of the Las Animas County ex- 
tension staff, in recommending her for a 
national 4-H Club award, said she appeared 
to take the handicaps in stride. 

“I have personally witnessed Mrs. Sur- 
vant,” he wrote, “when dressed in her best, 
she has climbed into a four-wheel drive ve- 
hicle, traveled in low gear over snow or mud 
clogged roads to attend meetings, make train 
or bus schedules.” 

Her work in a national organization also 
has enabled her to participate in interna- 
tional activities. She is serving as tour 
chairman for a meeting in Octpber of the 
Associated Country Women of the World in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Mrs. Survant also has been active in the 
political side of community life and has 
worked as vice chairman of the Democratic 
Central Committee of Las Animas County. 

She became active in 4-H a second time 
when her two sons became old enough to 
join the local club. 

The alumni program is sponsored by the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Chemicals 
Division-Agricultural, of Little Rock, Ark., 
and is conducted nationally by the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

Since 1953 when the program was 
launched, 80 prominent men and women 
have been cited for the national 4-H alumni 
key award. Four of them are from Colo- 
rado. Besides Mrs. Survant they are former 
Gov. Dan Thornton; Dr. Ben F. Lehm- 
berg, pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Colorado Springs; and David A. Hamil of At- 
wood and Washington, D.C., long associated 
with REA. 


Subsidies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, in his for- 
eign-trade message, the President has 
proposed Federal subsidies for businesses 
and workers injured by imports, 

The bill to implement his message, 
H.R. 9900. devotes 42 of its 61 pages to 
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such subsidies. One hundred million 
dollars would be the initial amount 
called for from the Federal Treasury. 

Not only are subsidies, in my opinion, 
unwise, but another feature of the bill 
disturbs me. The Trade Relations Coun- 
cil of the United States, 122 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y., describes this 
feature as follows: 

Government intervention: Once a firm 
seeks adjustment it becomes virtually a ward 
of the Federal Government. An administer- 
ing agency surveys it and certifies its eligi- 
bility and determines the kinds of assistance 
to be provided. Before certification the 
agency “may provide technical assistance to 
aid the firm in preparing a sound adjust- 
ment proposal,” and, after certification, 
“may provide * * * such technical assistance 
as in its judgment will materially contribute 
to the economic adjustment of the firm.” 

Technical assistance is defined as infor- 
mation, market and other economic research. 
managerial advice and counseling, training, 
assistance in research and development, and 
such other technical assistance as may be 
appropriate.” Such assistance is to be pro- 
vided “by agencies of the United States 
where appropriate,” and the firm must share 
the cost of technical assistance when and 
to the extent the agency deems it appro- 
priate," 

In short, Government becomes a partner 
in management. 

Financial assistance: Various kinds of f- 
nancial assistance, including loans and tax 
relief are available for certified firms. The 
administering agency may protect its loans 
by selling the firm's assets, or it can “reno- 
vate, improve, modernize, complete, insure: 
rent, sell, or otherwise deal with * * * any 
real or personal property conveyed to, ar 
otherwise acquired by it in connection with 
such guarantees, agreements, or loans 

The administering agency and General 
Accounting Office shall have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to anz 
books, documents, papers, and records 
the recipient pertaining to adjustment as- 
sistance. 

There is a penal provision that anyone 
making a false statement, or who know- 
ingly fails to disclose a material fact, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprison 
for not more than 2 years, or both. 


As I read these words, I seriously won- 
der if one large business organization 
which endorsed it ever got around to 
reading the bill. If so, they had better 
not let their members find out what is in 
it. 

The TRC has published a brochure 
which clearly indicates the reasons why 
subsidies are anathema to import-vul- 
nerable businessmen and workers alike- 
Its text follows: 

Since 1934, U.S. Government programs 
have reduced our tariffs, risking injury to 
American industry and their workers. Our 
tariffs are now among the lowest, in many 
cases the lowest, of all industrialized na- 
tions. In authorizing tariff reductions the 
Congress, fully aware of possible injury to 
American industry and its workers, provided. 
by law, positive safeguards to prevent such 
injury or to stop it if it does occur. 

If vigorously and faithfully administered 
these safeguards will keep the tariff redut- 
tion program in balance, and injuries to in- 
dustries and jobs from imports can 
avoided. 

A NEW CONCEPT—LET INJURY OCCUR 

Liberal trade advocates, impatient to re- 
duce or eliminate our tariffs, want these safe- 
guards ignored and bypassed. They res- 
ognize that American industries may be 
liquidated and jobs destroyed in the proc” 
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ess, but they claim such losses may be 
Necessary in order to gain our foreign policy 
objectives. 

To take care of such import injuries, lb- 
eral trade advocates are suggesting use of 
existing and a expansion of Fed- 
eral programs (particularly area redevelop- 
Ment proposals) designed for an entirely 
different purpose. These are Government 
dole and subsidy programs designed to assist 
COmmunities beset with unemployment due 
to depleted natural resources, or technologi- 
Cal production changes, or the migration of 
industries to other parts of the country. 
WHAT I5 MEANT BY GOVERNMENT DOLES AND 

SUBSIDIES FOR IMPORT INJURY 

Domestic industry and its employees un- 
able to compete with imports would go out 
of business, give up their jobs, or find other 

usinesses and jobs. 

Workers who lost jobs would be given a 

ernment dole until they found other 
bs, and retraining for new jobs wherever 
and whenever they could find them. 

The local communities affected by the un- 
employment and closing of the plants, 
Would be given an assortment of Govern- 
Ment loans, Government advice, and other 
Walstance. Both displaced employees and 
the communities would become wards of 
the Federal Government. 

DANGER IN SUCH A COURSE 


Reliance on Government subsidies and 
doles, instead of present safeguards, to deal 
With import injury puts the economic wel- 
fare of foreign countries—their industries 
and their workers—ahead of our own welfare 
and progress. 

It jeopardizes our economic growth and 

creation of new jobs. 

Government subsidies and doles are pallia- 
tives. They do not attack the cause of 

port injury. 

THIS Ig THE ISSUE—PREVENTION OR REPAIR? 


What is best for America and our friends? 
Is it not best to prevent loss of jobs and 
job opportunities? 
Why not maintain our fences atop the cliff; 
tead of letting them decay and substi- 
tuting a first-ald station in the valley below? 


Farmer Footing the Bill for Rising 
Market Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, there have been so many er- 
Toneous and misleading headlines and 
News articles concerning farm price sup- 
Ports that it is refreshing when a news- 
N like the Fargo Forum, of Fargo, 
te Dak., carries an editorial which puts 

8 supports in their true per- 
ve. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp one of the best and most ac- 
Curate editorials I have ever read in a 
B while entitled “Farmer Footing the 

ill for Rising Market Costs,” which ap- 
Peared in the February 27 issue. 
warnere being no objection, the article 

as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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FARMER FOOTING THE BILL FOR RISING MARKET 
Costs 


The farmer's share of the consumer food 
dollar dipped to 38 cents last year, down 1 
cent from 1960 to match 1959. The farmer's 
share has been slipping since 1951 when it 
was 49 cents. 

An Agricultural Department marketing re- 
port showed that the reduced farm share 
reflected a 2 percent increase in charges for 
processing and marketing farm products. 
Farm prices for food products declined 1 
percent. 

Yet it is the price of food in the big cities 
in the East that Is helping to generate op- 
position to any kind of a farm program that 
would help the growers of the Great Plains 
States. The farm program critics complain 
again and again that the farmer is being 
spoon-fed by the Government. Yet these 
same critics would complain bitterly if the 
farmer could require that the price tag on 
food in the supermarket show the farmer's 
share compared to the share paid the trans- 
portation firms, the processers, and the retail 
markup. 

All these, plus taxes, of course, are part of 
the food dollar. But it is the farmer who 
gets the blame when food prices soar. In 
recent years the cost of food is much more 
easily explained by the rising trend of wages 
paid in the transportation, processing, and 
retail fields. 

The trouble is that as these costs rise, 
the increases are not added to the price 
of food in the market, but taken away from 
the farmer's share of the food dollar. 

It is no wonder that the people who preach 
for control of farm production find so much 
support amongst the farmers themselves in 
many areas. 


Lincoln Day in Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ded- 
ication in Israel of an Abraham Lin- 
coln building on the campus of Bar-Ilan 
University presented an opportunity to 
emphasize once more the strong cul- 
tural and historic bonds that exist be- 
tween the United States and Israel. 
Bar-Ilan University is an American pat- 
terned institution for liberal arts, sci- 
ences, and humanities. The building 
erected with American help will be used 
for the study of physics, and thus stands 
as a symbol also of modern science in 
the ancient Middle East. Commissioner 
Bernard Katzen, who delivered the Lin- 
coln Day address at the university, is 
a consistent advocate of-aid to Israel's 
institutions of higher education, and it 
is especially fitting that his efforts in 
making this building possible be recog- 
nized in this way. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp the address by Commissioner Ber- 
nard Katzen, of New York, at the Lincoln 
commemorative exercise held on the 
campus of Bar-Ilan University, Ramat 
Gan, Israel, on February 12, 1962, to- 
gether with a press release from the 
office of the Governor of New York, con- 
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taining a message to be read at the com- 
memorative exercises. 

There being no objection, the address 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
LINCOLN Day ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER BER- 

NARD KATZEN AT OCCASION OF LINCOLN COM- 

MEMORATIVE EXERCISE HELD AT CAMPUS OF 

BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY, FEBRUARY 12, 1962 


As I stand before you today, I feel a deep 
sense of humility and an abiding joy to serve 
once more as a link between this great Uni- 
versity of Bar-Ilan and my country. When 
I came to Israel several years ago, we planned 
and dreamed together about the expansion of 
Bar-Ilan. I was proud and happy to serve 
as the catalyst in blending the aspirations 
of our two countries through common ap- 
preciation of learning. How especially felic- 
itous is this occasion, when the speaker, the 
day, the building and the country form a 
unique combination. The speaker, a com- 
missioner of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination—a government 
agency dedicated to achieving equally of 
opportunity without regard to race, creed, 
color, or national origin—appointed by Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, himself a dynamic 
protagonist of Lincoln's philosophy and 
ideals; associated on the commission with 
the Hon. Ogden R. Reid, former Ambassador 
to Israel, so beloved in this land, whose own 
beliefs and the traditions of his family re- 
flect their true love for equality and hu- 
manity. The day is February 12, the birth- 
day of the Great Emancipator. The building 
is the Abraham Lincoln Building located on 
the campus of a notable institution of learn- 
ing—Bar-lan University. The country is 
the land of the Bible—Israel. 

I remember vividly the privilege I enjoyed 
of receiving a visit from the late, revered 
Dr. Pinchas Churgin, the founder and then 
president of Bar-Ilan University. This dis- 
tinguished, modest and dedicated educator 
sat in my office and talked of Bar-Ilan, then 
in its infancy. He told me of his hopes and 
dreams for the university, of how it was 
patterned after our own American univer- 
sities though set in a religious background. 
He envisioned the time when this university 
would not only have a significant impact 
on the educational structure of Israel, but 
would attract scholars from all over the 
world. 

Today, a new physics building, the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Building, stands for all to see. 
Dr. Ronald A. Weitzman of Princeton Uni- 
versity holds the American Chair in Psychol- 
ogy in your university, and many countries 
are represented in the student body of this 
great world center of learning. Our hopes 
and dreams have come true. In a deeper 


sense, the restoration of Israel as a free and 


independent nation is also a dream come 
true. It is the realization of the yearning of 
the Jewish people for centuries. This dream 
found an echo in the hearts of men of good 
will the world over. They saw Israel as a 
haven for the oppressed and a land where 
freedom and human dignity would find full 
expression. It is, in part, a realization of 
Abraham Lincoln's own vision of freedom 
and equality. It is an embodiment of Lin- 
coln’s firm and unwavering faith in the in- 
herent dignity of man. It is, therefore, par- 
ticularly fitting that we gather here today in 
the land of Israel to pay tribute to Lincoln, 
who has become a symbol of man's struggle 
for freedom, not only in his day and in his 
country, but throughout the centuries and 
throughout the world. 

At 7 o’clock in the morning of April 15, 
1865, as Edwin McMasters Stanton, the then 
Secretary of War, witnessed Lincoln drawing 
his last breath, he gave poignant expression 
to the martyrdom in these unforgetable 
words, Now, he belongs to the ages.” 
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The wave of sadness that swept the world 
at Lincoln's passing is dramatically por- 
trayed by a document found in the National 
Archives at Washington. The document was 
dated May 13, 1865, and was a dispatch to 
the State Department from the American 
Consul at Odessa which enclosed within it 
a letter written by an Odessa Jew, Abraham 
Nadich, a grain dealer in Rostoff on the 
Don. The consul stated that the letter was 
“one evidence of the intensity of feeling in 
this remote country for the loss to the world 
of President Lincoln” and he suggested that 
“a copy be presented to Mrs. Lincoln and 
perhaps it may be considered worthy of pub- 
lication in the newspapers.” 

May I read to you a portion of this letter: 
“a copy of it be presented to Mrs. Lincoln and 
redeemed him from his fate” (referring to 
his assassination), “I would have accepted 
it as a great boon. * * * Members of our 
Jewish community should like to pray a 
requiem for the soul of the holy martyr. 
Abraham Lincoln. Thou belongest 
not to thyself and America only, but to the 
whole world.” 

What was there about Lincoln Which 
would have caused a Jew from Odessa to 
willingly sacrifice his son to save Lincoln? 
What was there in the life of this man which 
in the short space of 56 years could evoke 
the prescient sentiment of Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of War Stanton's pronouncement then, 
and continues to reinforce it in the light of 
history? 

Lincoln was indeed unique; he won im- 
mortality in his own time, and has re- 
mained an inspiration to the future. His 
values were the values of humanity and 
com on. His greatness was founded in 
his utter simplicity, for his beginnings, much 
as Israel's own beginnings, were those of the 
pioneer, whose victories were victories over 
the resistant and unrelenting wilderness, In 
such a setting the pioneer spirit was strong 
within him—the indomitable will to survive 
and grow in a period of threat and priva- 
tion—the simple, natural qualities of one 
who lived close to hard realities. 

We are told that although Lincoln's for- 
mal education ended with the death of his 
mother, when he was a boy of nine, he was 
80 possessed of the need for ever more learn- 
ing that he sought every possible avenue to 
acquire knowledge. He was not dismayed at 
the thought of walking many miles in order 
to borrow a book from the schoolmaster in 
a neighboring town, and when by accident 
the book was ruined, having been left where 
the rain entered his log cabin, he giadly 
worked, splitting wood rails until he could 
earn enough to defray the value of this book. 
This book and the many others bespoke his 
yearning for knowledge and wisdom, the 
tools he was later to use in the leadership 
of his beloved country, and these were the 
intellectual skills he translated into capacity 
to serve through learning. He developed the 
power to articulate his philosophy in such 
a way that not only he but others could 
understand and act upon it. The famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debates are historical testi- 
mony to just a fraction of this talent. 

Lincoln, though not a professed member 
of any sect, grew up in a Bible-reading at- 
mosphere. Both his natural mother and, 
later, his stepmother felt it basic to his up- 
bringing to infuse the boy with a love for 
the Scriptures. He drank from the wisdom 
of the Prophets. And as the boy learned the 
values and the lessons taught by the “Good 
Book,” so did the man, the Great Emanci- 
pator, live by these teachings and principles. 
What has been a basic tenet of Judaism was 
also the belief which guided and sustained 
Lincoln. For his great love and compassion 
for his fellowman surely had its Genesis in 
“And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 
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How striking is the parallel of Lincoln 
action and the prophesy of Isaiah: “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” Fol- 
lowing the bloody Civil War which pitted 
brother against brother and father against 
son, Lincoln plunged into the work of recon- 
struction. He laid aside the tools of war 
to heal the wounds and to reunite families. 
He approached this gigantic task with these 
memorable words: “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us bind up the Nation's wounds.” Lin- 
coln lived to see his faith vindicated, but, 
like many a liberator from the time of Moses, 
the first great emancipator, and throughout 
history, he could see the promises fulfilled 
only from a distance, 

How fitting that this man should have 
been named Abraham, and how strong the 
unbreakable thread that joins the Abraham 
of Israel to the Lincoln of America, “And 
He called his name Abraham.” Ahv Hamohn 
Goyeem—the father and leader of the great 
host of peoples. He led his people into a 
Union which, as he declared, could not exist 
“half slave, half free.” He led his people 
into an acceptance of the fundamental egali- 
tarlan concept of American democracy—“All 
men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

When Lincoln proclaimed freedom for the 
Negro, he was at one and the same time 
bringing a freedom to his own white breth- 
ren; for Lincoln recognized that, even as 
shackles had enslaved the Negro, so had the 
maintenance of a system of slavery im- 
prisoned the moral and spiritual values of 
his people. 

Closely related to this quality of human 
understanding and self-respect was the rec- 
ognition of the dignity of work and of the 
worker. In a reply to the New York Work- 
ingmen's Association, an important Jewish 
labor group, he sald: “The strongest bond of 
human sympathy, outside of the family re- 
lation, should be one uniting all working 
people of all nations, tongues, and kindreds.“ 

Another quality of Lincoln that stands out 
in high relief was his humility. During the 
early stages of the Civil War, Lincoln was 
criticized by his friends and associates for 
taking too much abuse from Gen. William B. 
McClellan, General of the Army of the 
Potomac. His friends were shocked by the 
fact that General McClellan was openly de- 
risive of the President. Lincoln replied to 
these protests, saying, he would hold the 
reins of the general’s horse if the gencral 
would produce victories. Lincoln was con- 
cerned only with the results which were 
achieved and not with any recognition of his 
part in achleving them. The idea of self- 
aggrandizement was repugnant to him. 

Consider that aspect of Lincoln’s character 
which supplies us with a needed sense of 
balance in our own rapidly changing world. 
We tend, sometimes, to cling to the old and 
familiar, or to plunge unthinkingly into the 
new, simply because it is new. Lincoln’s 
objectivity and a calm wisdom are strikingly 
expressed in a letter to Horace Grecley, dated 
August 22, 1862: “I shall try to correct errors 
where shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views as fast as they shall appear to be 
true views.” Here is flexibility without 


. weakness. Here is progress without panic. 


Here is the wisdom of a great and good man. 

There are many other facets of Lincoln's 
personality which are worthy of note. His 
humor was an endless joy to all around him. 
When, for example, a literary man objected 
to Lincoln's calling a certain Greek history 
tedious, saying, “Mr. President, the author of 
that history is one of the profoundest 
scholars of the age. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any man of our generation 
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has plunged more deeply into the sacred 
fountain of learning,” Lincoln’s rejoinder 
was, “Yes, or come up drier." Lincoln was 
profound but never dry. Despite the vast 
sweep of his intellect, there was a freshness 
and clarity to his thinking which made his 
words come alive. 

Above all was his passion for freedom. 
Lincoln said from his heart: “Freedom 15 
indivisible; when it is dented to some it 15 
diminished for all,” and again in his second 
annual message to Congress, Lincoln said. 
“In giving freedom to the slave we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give and what we preserve." Here, too, 
his words were matched by his deed—the 
Emancipation Proclamation which he signed 
January 1, 1863, thus ending the scourge 
of slavery in the United States. Lincoln's 
concept of freedom is as true and penetrat- 
ing today as in his times, perhaps more 
crucial. In an age of space and celestial 
exploration, of industrial expansion, of au- 
tomation and of technological marvels, wWe 
must not lose sight of human values and 
human freedom. The world is experiencing 
a yearning and quest for independence, 3 
thrust for the economic, social, intellectual 
and spiritual fulfillment of all people, a fer- 
ment of challenge and adjustment. We 
must find the answers to the problems of 
production and distribution so that we may 
feed the starving. clothe the shivering, and 
shelter the homeless. This Is all of 
freedom today—freedom to walk taller 45 
we walk together. 

I need hardly point out that the values 
by which Lincoln lived and which made him 
great are the values you cherish here. 
is the bridge between us—the tie that binds- 

Minister Abba Eban so ably e it, 
in an address in New York on February 11. 
1953, “I do not know of any two peoples 
who have created unified cultures out 
so many divergent elements which might 
have seemed destined to disrupt the fabric 
of the national mind.” Surely Lincoln, who 
sadly but inevitably led his country into 
a great Civil War to resolve these divergent 
forces and preserve the Union, typifies 
drawing together of diverse elements in 
order to create an underlying unity. You 
have seen in this man an ageless symbol 
of those things you hold dear—the search 
for learning, deep moral and ethical and 
spiritual values, and the freedom of every 
individual to be himself. In this univer- 
sity, which is open to all regardless of race 
religion or nationality, you are meeting the 
tremendous task facing us all today of using 
men’s ingenuity to solve the problems that 
have plagued us down through the centuries, 
the problems of the apocalypse, if you will- 
As an American, I am moved by the fact 
that you have drawn upon the vision and 
the warm humanity of Lincoln to inspire 
you in this mighty effort. 

Our job, yours and ours, is to review the 
past in order to understand the dimensions of 
the challenge of the future. In our common 
task of building a world structure of peace, 
freedom and equality, we are strengthened 
by our common traditions. Again I draw 
upon the ringing words of Abba Eban tracing 
the historical affinities that undergird the 
Israel-American partnership: “What hap- 
pened in each case was that men thirstiné 
for freedom, driven by insecurity and per- 
secution but also drawn by the attraction 
building a new civilization, emigrated from 
all parts of the world to a new land across 
the seas. They reclaimed that land from 
primeval devastation. They liberated them“ 
selves from colonial shackles. They estab- 
lished a free republic which they then de- 
fended against every adversary and 
until it secured its recognized in the 
international family. In their cultural ef- 
fort, they merged their diverse immigrant 
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cultures into the unity of a new civilization. 
They maintained throughout every ordeal 
the original moral heritage which had in- 
Spired their underlying unity of purpose.” 

As your nation and ours are linked in our 
common endeayor—liberating the peoples of 
the world from the physical, intellectual and 
Moral jungles of the past—we face forces of 
Conflict loose in the world. 

Israel, surrounded by enemies, stands as 
a symbol of resistance to those who would 
Tob free peoples of their liberty and his- 
torical mission. Lincoln, too, resisted 
Slavery at all costs. The precedent of Israel 
und the example of Lincoln, should give 
impetus to the surge for freedom all over 

€ world. 

We have many gains to build upon as well 
as evils to overcome. There is a steadily 

easing standard of living for people 
ughout the world; there is new knowl- 

ge of space and of our own world; there 
are the beginnings in the U.N. of a world 
der based on human rights and grounded 

Teason, not force; and there is the growth 
of many new nations of freemen. 

It is truly heartwarming to see your Na- 

n and ours linked in the joint mission of 
Blving help to the newly emerging African 
Countries. This partnership of our older 
democracy with your younger and vibrant 

in meeting the needs of Africa 
and Africans takes on a deeper significance 
om the fact that these new democracies 
are emerging in the very land from which 
Slaves were once cruelly abducted. I think 
Sf the students from Africa attracted to 
1 Rel by the breadth of its purposes and the 
Nustrious quality of its teaching. I know 
Of the welcome which greeted them here, of 
deep concern for their intellectual 
Stowth and well-being, and for the well- 
being of the thousands back in their home- 
lands as well. 
Indeed, it is the students from Africa, Asia 
so many countries of the world and 
You, the students of Israel, using your brains 
talents as instruments of pure science 
aud of ultimate truth, who render the great- 
ved tributes to Lincoln and all he stands for. 

Ours is the spirit that spells survival in a 
pora of crisis and, more importantly, rein- 

our worthiness to survive. Yours is 

the dream which your country and mine are 
dily forging into a living reality. No 

ds of mine can honor Lincoln as truly as 
your daily search for wisdom and beauty 

onors him. z 

Throughout Lincoln’s life, there was em- 
Phasis upon deeds, not words alone, as the 

te test, the true tribute. This thought 

Wag expressed by Lincoln with a special 
Polgnancy in his brief but unforgettable 
Ge at the dedication services of the 
Dreterburg Military Cemetery. Edward 
rett, former President of Harvard Uni- 
dans and the then Secretary of State, who 
2 Spoken for 2 hours on that occasion be- 
la Lincoln rose to address the gathering, 
hee wrote to the President saying: “I should 
a glad if I could fatter myself that I came 
h Near the central idea of the occasion in 2 

Ours as you did in 2 minutes.” 

0 those 2 minutes, Lincoln epitomized not 
tha, the central idea of that occasion but 
Central idea of his own life, and the cen- 

th idea of our common endeavor as we face 
© critical days of the present and build to- 

her for the future. a 
ly Shall conclude my remarks today on 
threo by letting his own thoughts flow 
his ugh to you in the crowning message of 
Wor lifetime—the Gettysburg Address. The 
Shae are imperishable. They will forever 
tree © a responsive chord in the hearts of 
to men and they are particularly applicable 
ang dur own struggles, to your own dreams 

to your own high purposes: 
live Lincoln Gettysburg Address will be de- 
Nance by Aviva Gershunl, a student of Bar- 
University. 
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[Press release] 

STATE or New Tonx. 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 

Albany. 

Governor Rockefeller will present an en- 
graved portrait of Abraham Lincoln today 
to Commissioner Bernard Katzen of the 
State commission against discrimination, 
which will be hung in the Abraham Lincoln 
Building of Bar-nan University, Israel. 
Commissioner Katzen will present the por- 
trait and a New York State flag to the uni- 
versity when he makes the Lincoln Day ad- 
dress there on February 12. 

The Lincoln portrait is a signed engrav- 
ing by William Edgar Marshall (1837-1906) 
and was done in 1886. 

It is believed to be a reissue of a portrait 
of Lincoln which Marshall painted and en- 
graved in 1865. 

Marshall was born in New York City and 
began engraving at a watchcase factory at 
the age of 17. In 1856, he began portrait 
engraving and became highly proficient. In 
1863 he went to Paris to study portraiture 
under Couture, returning to the United 
States in 1865 when he undertook the por- 
trait of Lincoln, 

In addition to the portrait, Governor 
Rockefeller also gave a message to Commis- 
sioner Katzen to be read at the commemo- 
rative ceremonies at Bar-Ilan University on 
Lincoln's birthday. 

The message said in part: 

“Please convey my warm personal greet- 
ings to Dr. Tuvia Bar-Ilan, acting director 
general of the institution of higher learn- 
ing which bears his revered father's name; 
to the learned faculty, to the students of 
the university, and to all the distinguished 
guests present at the ceremony. In ex- 
tending this greeting I express the abiding 
sentiment and good will of all the people of 
the Empire State toward the people of 
Israel. 

“When I learned that you were to de- 
liver the Lincoln Day address at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Physics Building of Bar-Ilan 
University, it seemed to me appropriate to 
ask you to present to the university this en- 
graved portrait of the Great Emancipator, 
as a token of the shared ideals of brother- 
hood and equality of opportunity which 
animate the people of Israel and the peo- 
ple of the Empire State. As one whose life 
is devoted to the realization of Lincoln's 
ideals, you are eminently fitted to make this 
presentation. 

“It is a privilege to share through you 
in the ceremony commemorating Lincoln as 
a symbol of greatness not alone for his 
time but for all time, and not alone for 
America but for all mankind.” 


The National Lottery of Belgium 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week, I brought to the attention of this 
Congress the popular and profitable 
Argentine national lottery in South 
America. Today, I would like to tell the 
Members of this House about the Belgian 
Government lottery. This small nation, 
like so many others, derives no small 
benefit from its national lottery. 

In 1961 the national lottery of Belgium 
gross receipts came to almost $15 mil- 
lion. The net income of $5 million was 
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used for the Congo Social Welfare Fund 
and various other charitable works. 

Mr. Speaker, Belgium has realized that 
a lottery can be of great worth in obtain- 
ing funds for deserving causes. We cer- 
tainly would do well to come to the same 
realization. 

A national lottery in the United States 
would raise $10 billion a year in addi- 
tional revenue which certainly can help 
bring tax relief to our wage earners and 
reduce our ever-growing national debt. 
What are we waiting for? 


Survey of Outdoor Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
following editorial was published in the 
Spokesman-Review, of Spokane, Wash., 
on Thursday, February 1, 1962, concern- 
ing the report presented to the Congress 
and to the President by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unique Survey Has BROAD BACKING 


Having had an ample appropriation of pub- 
lic funds and adequate staff assistance, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission has now presented to the President 
and to the Congress a final report that 
is unique in many respects. 

Chairman Laurance S. Rockefeller’s group 
has made an exhaustive survey of the out- 
doors in American life, the rapid develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation, and the role of 
governmental and private interests in meet- 
ing the demands of the future. 

This report, whose major recommenda- 
tions are briefed elsewhere on this page to- 
day, is worthy of serious study—for its 
factual information and its many-sided ap- 
proach to the problems and proposed solu- 
tions. 

The recreational opportunities and limita- 
tions that confront the people of America 
are well outlined in this vital document. 

It is hoped that all citizens concerned with 
the wise conservation and use of the Nation's 
natural resources will give careful consider- 
ation to the Commission's surveys and 
findings. 

Whatever Congress may decide to do in 
the establishment of new Federal polices and 
programs in this field, it now has before it 
some well-reasoned proposals that have the 
unanimous backing of all 15 members of the 
Commission. 

Senators like HENRY M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, HENRY C. DworsHak, of Idaho, Jack 
MILLER, of Iowa, and CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 


New Mexico have joined Representatives like 


Joun P. Sartor, of Pennsylvania, GRACIE 
Prost, of Idaho, RALPH J. Rivers, of Alaska, 
and JohN H. Eyt, of Iowa and have had the 
counsel of several nongovernmental com- 
missioners expert in their field, such as 
Bernard L. Orell, vice president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Co, 
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The outdoor recreation report is indeed 
notable for the fact that in an area beset 
by scores of conflicts, the members of the 
Rockefeller Commission were able to agree 
upon their facts and their recommendations. 


Aspen, Colo.: America’s Most 
Cosmopolitan Small Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President I 
think it entirely fair to say that there 
is no town in our great Nation that 
closely resembles Aspen, Colo. It was 
originally a silver town which flourished, 
went broke and then all but died. In 

the last 15 years it has undergone 

a spectacular renaissance and is now a 
unigue habitat of skiers, artists, musi- 
cians, fine cuisine and distinguished 
visitors from all corners of the Nation 
and the world. 

Despite its growth, Aspen has main- 
tained its friendly, easy going Western 
fla vor, seasoned with a dash of cosmo- 
politan charm that makes it truly 
unique. It is situated far from major 
cities in the heart of the rugged Rockies, 
yet it manages to be one of the most 
civilized spots it has ever been my 
pleasure to visit. 

In its march 3 edition, the Saturday 
Evening Post salutes Aspen with a six- 
page illustrated spread. The article was 
written in a light vein by Robert L. 
Whearley, a versatile and gifted reporter 
for the Denver Post. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article, 
entitled “Aspen: Ski Heaven“ be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Aspen; SKI HEAVEN 
(By Robert L. Whearley) 

It happened in Aspen, Colo.: The cold 
winter sun had disappeared behind Ajax 
Mountain when the young man skied down 
the slope in a breakneck schuss, trailing a 
streamer of powdery white snow. As he 
neared the foot of the mountain, he slowed 
himself with a series of precise turns and 
then, with a ski pole dangling from one 
wrist, reached into a pocket for a comb and 
proceeded to slick back his hair. He kept 
on skiing, right into the residential district, 
1225 cocktail hour was at hand, and he was 

te. 

To say that Aspen is probably the most 
cosmopolitan small town in America is pure 
understatement. Where else, residents ask, 
do you see Grosse Point and Newport so- 
ciety matrons, wearing full-length mink, 
gold-lamé stretch pants and heavy ski boots, 
doing the twist in the crowded barroom of 
a Victorian hotel, while at a table nearby 
a bearded ski bum from Brooklyn plays chess 
with a Hollywood star? 

Perhaps it is unfair to identify the town 
simply as Aspen, Colo. A qualifier is needed, 
and the best qualifier is wintertime Aspen. 

In the off-seasons—April 15 through mid- 
June and September 30th until Thanks- 
giving—Aspen is a placid community tucked 
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away inconspicuously at the base of 11,- 
300-foot Ajax Mountain, in the upper reaches 
of western Colorado’s Roaring Fork Valley. 
Its 1,500 year-round residents take a breath- 
er earned in the season just past, and a deep 
breath of anticipation for the one that lies 
ahead. Oh, a few fishermen and hunters 
may drop by en route to Independence Pass, 
but for the most part these belong to that 
group distastefully described by innkeepers 
as sleeping-bag types." 

In the summertime culture is king. Soul- 
weary organization men meet in the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies to read and 
discuss the ideas of Locke, Rousseau, and 
Freud and to hear from such dignitaries as 
Supreme Court Justices Hugo Black and 
William J. Brennan, Jr., Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson and President Lee DuBridge of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
Noted musicians—Isaac Stern, Darius Mil- 
haud, Mme. Rosina Lhevinne of the Juil- 
liard School, and the like—take part in the 
summer music festival; many of them stay 
on until fall to give private lessons to ad- 
vanced students. 

But in the winter months a peculiar mad- 
ness overcomes Aspen. Winter is the time 
of deep powdery snow in the high country, 
and deep powdery snow is the life substance 
of skiers. 

Days are governed by the schedules of the 
lifts that transport skiers from down here 
to up there: 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. All that goes 
before, or after, is incidental to the dubious 
business of steering one’s self down a snowy 
incline while balanced on an expensive pair 
of well-waxed, parallel boards. 

To save skiers the bother of coming down 
for lunch, an expensive restaurant called the 
Sundeck was built atop Ajax Mountain. 
Cocktail time is reckoned from the hour 
when the lifts shut down until midnight. 
This is not to sugegst that the sociable hours 
end at the stroke of 12. Aspen's dozen bars 
close at 2 in the morning, but party time 
often lasts until dawn in the posh private 
homes on Hopkins Avenue and nearby Red 
Mountain Dinner? It's squeezed in during 
the cocktail hour—sometimes. 

The town’s 60 lodges and inns owe their 
success to the legions of skiers (45,000 last 
year) who visit Aspen’s slopes during the 
winter. Cross-country buses pull into town 
with ski-filled canvas pourches strapped to 
their rear ends. A week is the usual stay, 
with a number of skiers staying on for 2 
weeks, sometimes 3. They bring with them 
not only their skis, imported boots and bulky 
sweaters, but also the wherewithal for a 
rousing good time. Aspen is only too happy 
to oblige. 

To understand Aspen, you have to under- 
stand its history. It was founded in the 
summer of 1878 by a band of prospectors who 
trekked across Independence Pass from 
Leadville in search of silver and gold. These 
were not the wild-and-woolly Westerners of 
legend, as & pioneer’s daughter, Miss Louise 
Berg, hastens to explain: “They were honest 
God-fearing people of education. We never 
had any lynchings here.” 

The prospectors made rich silver strikes. In 
a few years the population of Aspen boomed 
to 15,000, a figure never since equaled. Then, 
in 1893, when Aspen silver mines were pro- 
ducing about $10 million a year, come the 
demonetilzation of silver, and the bottom 
dropped out of the silver market. For the 
next half century Aspen dozed with little 
more than its memories of the past to sus- 
tain it. 

In 1945 Chicago industrialist Walter Paep- 
cke joined forces with Fried] Pfeifer, an ex- 
skitrooper who had been stationed at nearby 
Camp Hale, Colo., in organizing the Aspen 
Skiing Corp. They built lifts and cleared the 
slopes. Paepcke bought up key properties, 
leased others, and began restoration of the 
town. 
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At the same time he started the develop- 
ment of Aspen as cultural center. Aspen 
made its mark with the intellectuals of the 
world in 1949, when the International Goethe 
Convocation was held there to celebrate the 
biocentennial of the German poet’s birth. 
The following year the Institute for Human- 
istic Studies was established. Celebrities be- 
gan to settle in Aspen—among them, Actor 
Gary Cooper, Writers John P. Marquand and 
Fred Glidden (Luke Short), and Designer- 
Painter Herbert Bayer. 

Even before Paepcke's death in 1960, 
murmurs of discontent were being heard 
in the little town on the Roaring Fork- 
Some of the oldtimers didn’t want Aspen to 
become a major resort; quiet little towns 
were already too scarce, they argued, But 
they were outvoted by the newcomers, who 
had problems of their own—how, for exam- 
ple, to be commercial without being too com- 
mercial and attracting riffraff. Bayer, a 
member of the Aspen Zoning and Planning 
Commission, put it like this: “We want 
the better-type visitor, not the 2-day tour- 
ist.” As one means of attracting sophisti- 
cated types, Bayer's commission put throug? 
stiff new zoning rules, banned neon signs 
and forbade inns to put up signs larger than 
10 square feet. 

Geography helps to keep small spenders 
away from Aspen. The closest large city 18 
Denver—210 miles northeast, via State High- 
way 82 and U.S. Highway 6, and across tw? 
major mountain passes—11,992-foot Love- 
land and 10,603-foot Vail. 

Distance, to be sure, doesn't stop the deter- 
mined skier of limited means, Such a skier 
was David Michael, a onetime Fulbright 
scholar who now is justice of the peace in 
Aspen (part time) and an up-and-coming 
abstract painter (full time). Before com- 
ing to Aspen to live four years ago, Michael, 
a native Georgian, worked for a map com- 
pany in Denver. 

“A bunch of us used to get off work 
Friday night, drive like mad through the 
snow to get here and then catch a few hours 
sleep in the car before the lifts open 
next morning,” he recalls. “We'd ski 
day, carouse all Saturday night, and then 
ski all day Sunday and drive back to Denver 
Sunday night. Im afraid we really weren t 
at our best Monday morning when it came 
time to go to work.“ 5 

Other youngsters, whose names haven't 
yet appeared in the Social Register, and wh? 
aren't really trying to get in, manage tO 
gravitate to Aspen. They are variously 
known as students on sabbatical leave, and 
just plain ski bums. They come to Aspen 
work for ridiculously low wages as busboys 
and barmaids ($2 a night is par), but since 
night life does not begin until the lifts shut 
down, they have plenty of free time fF 
skiing. 

One who might be classified as a student 
on sabbatical is Charla Winn, 23, a pretty 
blonde who is somewhere between her sopho, 
more and senior years at the University 
California, Berkeley; she isn’t sure jus 
where between her sophomore and senior 
years. Every time she gets close to gradu- 
ation, “I panic and change my major or 
something.” Her current major is philos- 
ophy, but she has been out of school almost 
a year. 

Charla is a barmald at the Golden Horn. 
one of the better known night spots t 
Aspen. There, in a dark, smoky basemen 
resembling a prohibition speakeasy, a room 
resounding with hot jazz and the cacophony 
of a hundred shouted conversations, she 
delivers drinks to the customers! tables. 
She works until 2 in the morning, but even 
so she’s up early the next day to ski. 2 
does she ski? She's not quite sure of that 
either, except that she thinks it's greg? 
sport, one “that takes every bit of conce? 
tration and energy you can give it.” 


ect safety? 

A true ski bum is a fanatic who places 
the quality of the snow above all else. Inn- 
Keeper Jack Cammack, a onetime ice-cream 

ufacturer who came to Aspen 2 years 
ago because it looked like a good business 
„tells how two busboys once walked out 
dn him right in the middle of breakfast. 
ey suddenly decided the snow wasn't all 
cy thought it should be; they took off 
Sun Valley or someplace.” 
k. a skier himself in a restrained 
Sort of way, owns the Aspen Inn, a new 
$500,000 lodge near the foot of lift No. 1 
on Ajax Mountain. When he came to Aspen, 
à controversy was still raging over the wis- 
fom of an earlier decision not to compete 
the winter olympics. “It would have 
Put Aspen on the map, sure,” he admits, “but 
foes Aspen need it?” 

Like Cammack, many of Aspen's substan- 
tial citizens agree that Aspen doesn’t need 
to be on the map. To them, the town is a 
hideaway with a special kind of charm that 

be lost if it ever became too. popular. 
They want to cater to skiers, of course, but 
Only to those skiers who can afford to pam- 
tastes. 

One of Aspen's few concessions to the 
taises is the annual Winterskoal, or Salute 

Winter, held in January. It is nothing 
ss than a winter carnival, but 
carnival does not suit the char- 


g Winterskoal there are organized 
ih, Faces and the usual unorganized night 
* Often celebrities will slip into town 

see the show—James Arness, television's 
Marshal Dillon,” was on hand for the 1962 

interskoal; he came on condition that 
there would be no publicity on his visit, and 
that was fine with a town that is awed by 
nobody 


For those in the public eye, a sojourn in 
‘ty, a spiritual marshaling yard for the cam- 


2 Frinning, glad-handed gauntlet of favor 
ekers. Many of President Kennedy’s New 
Frontiersmen seem to find this aspect of 
Aspen particularly refreshing. The Presi- 
dent's brother, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
Spent a relaxed week in Aspen last 
zal. Other recent visitors: Secretary of De- 
lense Robert S. McNamara, one of his as- 
‘stants, Paul H. Nitze, and Federal Aviation 
Administrator Najeeb E. Halaby. In fair- 
s it must be admitted that Wiliam E. 
tevenson, the new Ambassador to the Phil- 
ines, went just the other way; he was a 
dent of Aspen, and executive vice presi- 
Sent of the Institute of Humanistic Studies, 
When his diplomatic appointment came 
through last December. 

The only semblance of high society in As- 
den is the so-called Red Mountain set, a ref- 
ftence to artists and executives who have 
homes on Red Mountain just north of town. 
These are not homes in the usual sense; they 
Are $40,000 to $100,000 dwellings that, in 
ny cases, serve only as mountain retreats 

their wealthy owners. 

Just below the Red Mountain set on the 
welal ladder is the Jet set, a younger crowd. 

rules aren't rigid in Aspen. The 

People who come to ski and see know they 
long, or they wouldn't be there. A few 
Wadespeopie are accepted in Aspen society, 
the this seems to be one of the charms of 
town. Mrs. Tukey Jonas, proprietor of 
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the Centerline, an interior-decorating salon, 
explains, “Go to a party here, and, just as 
often as not, you're liable to find someone 
like Thornton Wilder off in the corner, talk- 
ing literature with the town barber. That 
wouldn't go in the east. Things are more 
informal here, more fun * * more Aspen.” 


“Fast Pencil” Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star of re- 
cent date, pointing to the New Frontier 
in mathematics, appears under the hope- 
ful Lincoln quote, Let the people know 
the facts and the country will be saved.” 

“Fast PENCIL"” FREEMAN 

Orville L, Freeman, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, may yet establish a reputation as the 
“Fastest Pencil in Washington.” Nobody can 
twirl a statistic like Orville. He can use 
them with mirrors, or fire off a string of 
figures with either hand. It's quite a spec- 
tacle to see what he can do when he puts 
his mind to cutting a few didoes in arith- 
metic. 

“Fast Pencil’s” latest attempt to bully the 
taxpayers was carefully planned over a pe- 
riod of several months, Last year, his boys 
in the Department of Agriculture announced 
that they were starting a new and better 
way to keep books on the farm surplus. No- 
body knew what they were up to at the time, 
and no one in town knew exactly what to 
make of the scheme. 

Then, a few weeks ago, the Freeman crowd 
galloped into Washington whooping and 
hollering that they had cut the farm sur- 
plus down to size. They claimed they had 
whittled $1,500 million out of the stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
“Fast Pencil” was the biggest man in town, 
but not for long. 

A soft-talking Eastern type from Delaware, 
Senator JoHN WILLIAMS, called his bluff. 
This Republican lawman said “Fast Pencil” 
talked big but that in a showdown, he 
couldn't back up his brag. 

WitttaMs said that Freeman conveniently 
didn't mention the small matter of $1,530,- 
503,000 in storage, handling and hauling 
charges when he was bragging about the 
$1,500 million reduction. When that item 
was added to the $7,647,739,000 Freeman said 
he had on hand as of November 30, 1961, the 
total cost of the surplus came to about 
$9,177,739,000. On November 30, 1960, the 
total price was $9,150,087,000 with the han- 
dling, hauling and storage included. 

Senator Witt1aMs said that instead of re- 
ducing the surplus, Freeman’s plan had 
probably increased the priee to the tax- 
payers by about $27,652,000. 

Faced with this kind of calm, tough talk, 
“Fast Pencil” came up with another answer. 
Freeman said that the Government had 
$7,685,946,000 in farm surplus on December 
31, 1961, compared with a revised figure of 
$7,908,135,000 for the same date in 1960. 
Handling, storage and hauling were separate 
figures. Even by his own figures, Freeman's 
$1,500 million had shrunk down to a reduc- 
tion of $222,189,000 with those other charges 
still to be added. 


On & percentage basis, and using figures 
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furnished by “Fast Pencil” himself, there has 
been a reduction of 2.8 percent in the farm 
surplus—maybe. That doesn't include those 
costs that have to be paid for storing, haul- 
ing and handling. By Freeman’s own figures, 
the Department of Agriculture spent only 
$700 million of the taxpayer’s money in the 
emergency feed grain plan to save $222,189,- 
in surplus. This is real efficiency, 
Roughly speaking, this means Americans 
must only spend $3 in the farm plan to 
Save $1. 
The New Frontier claims this is a highly 
successful farm program. Nuts. 


Learning From the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, today our 
country is embroiled in questions relat- 
ing to disarmament and peace. While it 
is true that the past is prolog, never- 
theless there are lessons to be learned 
from the past which can guide us to the 
future. It has long been apparent to 
most of the Members serving on the 
Armed Services Committee and having 
access to classified information, posture 
briefings, et cetera, that the decisions 
which we make in the field of armaments 
may determine whether or not we sur- 
vive as a Nation. An excellent editorial 
on this subject appeared in the March 
4, 1962, issue of the National Observer. 
I believe this article to be of great value 
in relating the past to the future and 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, the editorial follows: 

ARMS AND PEACE 

In the long history of men's efforts to 
achieve peace by disarmament, the Washing- 
ton naval treaty signed in February 1922 
was unique. The great powers of that day 
actually agreed to something, and the United 
States in a dramatic move to show its good 
faith deliberately sank several of its battle- 
ships. 

Yet in the end, of course, the result was 
failure, just as it was for the disarmament 
conferences that preceded and followed it. 
If that treaty had any effect at all it was 
to make Japan stronger and the United 
States weaker when the Second World War 
finally came. The peace of 1945, such as 
it was, was won not by the limitation of 
arms but by their might. 

How all this happened, though it be his- 
tory, is not without its instruction now that 
the great powers of today are once more 
talking of peace through disarmament, A 
new series of meetings is scheduled this 
month in Geneva, and there is at least a 
possibility that by summer President Ken- 
nedy and Premier Khrushchey may meet 
personally at the summit. 

The argument for disarmament as a means 
to peace is not difficult to explain, and its 
recurrence despite all past discouragements 
is a mark of its deep appeal to the hearts of 
men. 

A war is fought with weapons, be they ar- 
rows or nuclear rockets. Without weapons 
an organized war between nations would be 
impossible in the modern world. If weapons 
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could be limited in number and deadliness, 
even if not abolished entirely, warfare be- 
tween nations would be less efficient and 
therefore less destructive. 

This simple correlation between weapons 
and war can be further extended. Quite 
often in history a war between two nations 
has been preceded by a military buildup 
on both sides; the outstanding example of 
this was World War I, as each side raced to 
outarm the other. So to many it seems 
reasonable to conclude if arms could be lim- 
ited in such a way that two potential foes 
were clearly on a par, neither supposing that 
it had any advantage, the pressures. toward 
war would be diminished. 

This reasoning, which was explored by men 
of good will as long ago as the struggle be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, is more poignant 
today because of the nature of modern war. 
The nuclear bomb is more than a quanti- 
tative change in the power of a weapon, as 
was the gun over the arrow; it makes war 
hideous for victor and vanquished alike and 
casts its shadow upon civilization itself. 

From this prospect came the rallies to 
“Ban the Bomb“ and such slogans as “Better 
Red Than Dead.” From it too comes the 
quieter, but nonetheless incessant, drive to 
go again and again to the meeting table 
in the hopes of peace through disarma- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, history lends no encourage- 
ment to these hopes. The 1922 Washington 
Treaty failed to preserve the peace not be- 
cause it failed in disarming (in this and 
the 1930 conference a great deal was agreed 
to) but because disarmament could not re- 
move the fundamental causes of World War 
II. These lay in the ambition of Japan to 
have hegemony over Asia, and of Germany 
to have hegemony over Europe. Hitler’s 
ambition, for example, would hardly have 
been deterred even if every nation in Europe 
had been reduced to the simple weapons of 
Napoleon's day. In fact, Japan and Ger- 
many were encouraged by the fact that 
Great Britain and the United States invited 
aggression by their weakness. 

So history really suggests that the corre- 
lation between arms and war is actually the 
reverse; arms are not the cause of war but 
their consequence. The war mood was ante- 
cedent to the guns of August 1914. This 
country has fought two wars with Britain 
but we have lived at peace with that coun- 
try for more than a hundred years. We 
have never fought a war with Canada, with 
France, or for that matter, with Russia. 
This living in peace was not for lack of arms 
either in our own hands or theirs. It came 
simply from the fact that no issues arose 
between us to bring us to war. 

Today the danger of war between the 
United States and Russia does not arise from 
the fact that each has an arsenal of nuclear 
bombs. If they could all be put back in 
Pandora’s box, the ambitions of Russia 
would remain unchanged. Those ambitions 
have already overrun all of Eastern Europe. 
If America and Russia were equally cut back 
to no weapons more powerful than an in- 
fantryman’s rifle what would there be to de- 
ter those ambitions at Berlin? 

If those ambitions change, that is an- 
other story. Then America and Russia 
would need no disarmament treaty to keep 
the peace between them. Each would 
eagerly lay down the oppressive burden of 
arms. Except, of course, for the threats to 
peace from the ambitions of an awakening 
China. 

What history suggests, wise men learned 
long ago. Our first President told -the in- 
fant Republic that our peace lay in our 
strength to make war, and we have had no 
peace whenever we have forgotten it. It 
is true that arms too may fail to preserve 
the peace. But history and reason together 
have to be put aside to believe that dis- 
armament avails so long as in men’s hearts 
the ambition for war prevails. 
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Accomplishments of Our Air Reserve 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, due to 
a number of involved and rather com- 
plex factors, the public seems largely 
unaware of the magnificent job done by 
members of the Air Force Reserve during 
the current period of the Berlin crisis. 

The Air Reserve units, which are made 
up of volunteers, have made many sacri- 
fices for a vital purpose and I think it is 
only right that our Nation show its ap- 
preciation for the demonstrated willing- 
ness of the members of the Air Reserve 
to continue to serve on an active basis. 
The purpose of these remarks is to re- 
move any cloud of doubt or suspicion 
that may hang over this fine organiza- 
tion. 

In order to set the record straight, 
the Air Force Association has under- 
taken a project to enlighten all Ameri- 
cans as to the work and accomplish- 
ments of our Air Reserve Forces. 

First, it has been specifically demon- 
strated, according to people who know 
the military, that the Air Force Reserve 
record shows convincingly that the Re- 
serve forces are a valuable component 
of our defense structure. 

The patriotic response of the Air Re- 
serve forces, plus the sacrifices the men 
and their families have borne willingly, 
merit the Nation's gratitude. 

Appropriate recognition of the Re- 
servists should be given them to assure 
their continued strength and usefulness 
when they are released from active duty. 

Here are some specific accomplish- 
ments of the Air Reserve Forces: 

First. Air Guardsmen flew 218 single- 
engine jetplanes over the Atlantic with- 
in a month after being recalled to active 
service, providing much-needed conven- 
tional fighter strength for Air Force 
combat units in Europe. In a recent let- 
ter to President Kennedy, Chancellor 
Adenauer of Germany wrote that, in his 
opinion, the buildup to which these units 
contributed was the prime factor in- 
fluencing Khrushchev to back down on 
Berlin. 

Second. The number of complaints 
from Air Force recallees was nearly 
zero—no greater under the circum- 
stances than would have been experi- 
enced with career personnel. 

Third. Five Air Force Reserve and six 
Air National Guard squadrons entered 
on duty with four-engine transport air- 
craft, the first to be assigned to their 
respective components. In 3 months of 
active duty, their crews flew almost 4 
million miles on troop carrier and cargo 
missions. 

Fourth, The remaining 13 Air Guard 
tactical fighter and reconnaissance 
squadrons on active duty in the United 
States are combat ready, poised for im- 
mediate deployment wherever national 
security may be threatened. 
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The Secretaries of Defense and Alx 
Force and the Air Force Chief of Staff 
have publicly expressed their high re- 
gard for the mission capability of Re- 
serve forces personnel and appreciation 
for the spirit in which reservists’ wives 
and families have accepted the recall. 
Their pertinent statements are 45 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington. 

Dran FeLLow American: During the last 
several months more than 150,000 men in 
the Reserve forces of the United States have 
been called back to active duty. This has 
been brought home to you in a very personal 
way, I know, because a relative of yours 18 
among the reservists now in uniform, and it 
is for that reason I am writing you. 

Every reservist called back to active duty 
is making a special contribution to his coun- 
try’s security, but I recognize—and the 
President recognizes—that this has meant 
difficulty, inconvenience, and the disruption 
of civilian pursuits for thousands u 
thousands of Americans, including the fam“ 
ilies who were left behind when the reser¥” 
ists reported for duty. The necessity for 
such sacrifice is not always unders 
That's why your service has been using its. 
internal information program to explain thé 
callup and to answer many of the questions 
which I know have been raised. 

As we enter a new year the United States 
continues to face a strong and determin t 
adversary who is pushing and probing a 
freedom in many parts of the world. 
United States is the chief defender of free- 
dom in this world, and we can fill this so 
and maintain the peace only so long as W 
ourselves are strong and determined. 
150,000 recalled reservists have helped N. 
keep us strong, and their recall has surely 
evidenced our determination. 

We are taking other steps, of course, hae 
convince the Soviet bloc we mean business. 
and as we build our strength in these other 
ways if will become possible to release 
reservists from active duty. But in 
meantime their country owes them a $ 
great debt, and you who are sharing in th? 
sacrifices they have made are equally en 
titled to the thanks of a grateful nation. 

Sincerely, 
Ropert S. MCNAMARA- 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIO AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert dispatched congratulatory 
today to the Commander of the Tactical A 
Command, Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr. 
to the commanders of the former Alr A 
tional Guard units now in Europe. Tn 
messages are as follows: 

TO COMMANDER TAC 

“My congratulations to TAC on the pro, 
fessional manner in which you conducted 
the operational deployment of units from 
the Air National Guard. The success of th 
deployment reflects the cooperation between 
our active duty and Reserve forces and ur 
derscores the high degree of proficiency 
both. Please extend my congratulations 
all TAC units and personnel participating 
in this successful operation.” 
TO COMMANDER USAFE FOR INDIVIDUAL UNIT 

COMMANDERS 

“My warmest salute to the men of your 
command on their highly successful deploy" 
ment to Europe. The manner in which the 
deployment was conducted so soon after re 
call could only be the result of sus t 
superior performance. It is my desire 2255 
every man in your organization knows 
the pride the whole Air Force feels in 1 
accomplishment, which reflects the bis? 
standards set and maintained in Air Na 
tional Guard training.” 


— 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has congratulated 
the Tactical Air Command and the Air Na- 
tional Guard on the outstanding manner 
in which the recent movement of more than 
200 jet fighters to Europe was accomplished. 

The Air Force Chief of Staff, who has just 
Teturned from a visit to Europe to inspect 
the recalled units of the Air National Guard, 
Sent the following message to Gen. Walter 
O. Sweeney, Commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, and Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wil- 
80n, Assistant Chief of the National Guard 

au for Air: 

“The movement of the newly federalized 

G units to Europe was executed in an 
Orderly, efficient, and professional way. This 
dequired the utmost in leadership, planning, 
and cooperation on the part of all units 
and personnel involved. All obstacles were 
Overcome by ingenuity and determination 

Spite of the extremely short preparation 

available. The end result of the safe 

und expeditious arrival of the fighters should 

a source of great pride to all who had a 

Part in the operation. I wish to offer my 

Congratulations for the outstanding manner 

which this difficult and vitally important 

Was successfully accomplished. Please 

the above on to your people who were 
Tesponsible for this.” 

Tactical fighter units included in the de- 

'Yment to Europe were elements of the 
Tactical Fighter Wing, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
131 Tactical Pighter Wing, St. Louis, Mo.; 
è 121 Tactical Fighter Wing, Columbus, 
; the 102 Tactical Fighter Wing, Boston, 
; the 108 Tactical Fighter Wing, Mo- 
Guire Air Force Base, N. J.; and the 117 Tac- 
Reconnaissance Wing, Birmingham, 
They are equipped with F-84F, RF-84F, 
and F-86H aircraft. 

Organizations which assisted in the de- 
Ployment included the Military Air Trans- 
Service, the Strategic Air Command, the 
Force Logistics Command, the U.S. Air 
Porces in Europe, the Air Defense Command, 


Benefits From Area Redevelopment Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as a 
t of the passage of the Area Rede- 
no ment Act and of the cooperation of 

t only the area redevelopment agen- 
Gobut also of existing agencies of the 

vernment, especially the Small Busi- 
Ps Administration, southern Illinois is 
z long last getting help to solve their 
menten of extremely high unemploy- 


haste Small Business Administration 
S Made a $500,000 loan to the city of 
Tatbondale, III., so that Technical Tape, 
Mat, can have a plant there. Itis esti- 
jop d that this will create 1,000 new 
We for the area. In addition, of course, 
the ave moved forward very quickly on 
— Rend Lake project near Benton, in 
thern Ilinois. 

dent President, I ask unanimous con- 
of t that a letter from Gov. Otto Kerner 

is to Mr. John Horne, Adminis- 
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trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, February 19, 1962. 

Mr. JOHN E. HORNE, 

Administrator, Small Business Administra- 

ton, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horne: As Governor of Ilinois, 
I would like to express my gratitude to the 
Small Business Administration for its role in 
the attainment of the $500,000 Area Rede- 
velopment Administration loan to the city 
of Carbondale for the Technical Tape, Inc., 
plant. Because of this loan, more than 1,000 
new jobs will soon be coming to an area 
which has long suffered from persistent 
unemployment. 

Small Business Administration was re- 
sponsible for evaluating and processing this 
loan. The agency made appraisals of finan- 
cial statements and helped in obtaining bank 
participation. It was also responsible for 
servicing the loan and disbursing the money. 

Small Business Administration is to be 
commended for giving this project top prior- 
ity, for the quickness with which it moved 
through all its required procedures, and for 
the assistance it furnished the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, the city of Car- 
bondale, Technical Tape, and the other par- 
ticipants in this project. 


Sincerely, 
Orro KERNER, - 
Governor. 
Islip Student Lincoln Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President re- 
cently, I had the pleasure of speaking in 
Islip, Long Island, N.Y. At the dinner 
which I attended, the Reverend Canon 
S. Peters read a prize-winning essay on 
Abraham Lincoln. I was very much im- 
pressed by the sentiments expressed in 
the essay, which was written by an Islip 
high school student, Eve Simone Jacob- 
sen. 

I ask unanimous consent today to have 
Miss Jacobsen’s timely and perceptive 
essay printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INFLUENCE oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON US 
IN 1962 
(By Eve Simone Jacobsen) 

Lincoln's principles direct the actions of 
every free nation and form pur world's con- 
science. These precepts have daily effect 
upon all mankind, althought their full uni- 
versal acceptance is not as yet a reality. 

Against secession, Lincoln said, this Gov- 
ernment cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.” His belief in national 
unity has expanded into one of world unity, 
of unity among all creeds and of unity 
among all races. Leaders of Western coun- 
tries combat the spread of communism and 
the existence of dictatorships with this con- 
cept in mind. Communist China, in a real 
sense, has herself proven its validity through 
failures of peasant communes under Com- 
munist overseers. 
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“You can have no conflict without your- 
selves being the aggressors.” National policy, 
NATO, and the United Nations have incorpo- 
rated the essence of this promise for the 
protection of freedom and peace. 

No truer or more appropriate warning for 
modern society has yet been voiced than, 
“I think the necessity of being ready in- 
creases—Look to it.“ As is in accordance, 
fallout shelters and defenses receive inter- 
national concern, although Lincoln never 
en enced a world war or saw a hydrogen 

To Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
we owe the American Negro's progress and 
his contributions to our civilization, its arts 
and sciences. 

The greatness of Lincoln brought recog- 
nition to doctrines which are based on truth, 
justice, and understanding. These are the 
maxims by which the United States has at- 
tained its present influence and which, when 
practiced, lead humanity nearer to all that 
is good. 


Has the U.N. Failed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the February 19, 1962, 
issue of the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
a column by George Todt entitled “Has 
the U.N. Failed?” The column centers 
on Representative James B. Urt’s HR. 
9567, a bill to rescind and revoke mem- 
bership of the United States in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
thereof and to repeal the immunities act 
relative thereto. Mr. Todt makes some 
points that should be brought to the 
attention of Members of Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the column 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Has THE U.N. Faren? 


(By George Todt) 

“The Gallup poll is neither an idol nor 
a sacred cow insofar as I am concerned,” 
Congressman James B. Urr of neighboring 
Santa Ana told me recently. 

“When it purports to show that 89 per- 
cent of the American people think the 
United Nations organization has done a 
wonderful job—well, Mr. Gallup must not 
have sent any of his 1648 questionnaires to 
people in my district.” 

The fiery little Congressman is one who 
has a bill presently in to take 
the United Nations out of the United 
States—and the United States out of the 
United Nations. 


U.N. CONTROLS US 


Before afficionados of the U.N. cry out in 
mortal hurt, permit me to point out that 
this bill—considering the ideological makeup 
and complexion of both Congress and the 
administration—is going exactly nowhere in 
this session of Congress. 

But it does point up, regardless of Mr. 
Gallup’s bland assertions to the contrary, 
that the U.N. does not have the complete 
confidence of a large segment of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Let’s stop kidding ourselves, 

The operating personnel of the U.N. is 
40 percent Communist and votes Red en 
masse. Some of the neutral nations play 
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ball in the same camp. Despite our bribes, 
known as foreign aid. 

The U.N.’s handling of war in Korea, 
Congo, and India has done much to raise 
doubts and alarm Americans in both parties. 

The overzealousness of certain U.N. ad- 
herents to take us into world government— 
which is bound to be Marxist Socialist under 
present conditions—does not Increase UN. 
popularity here. 

The list could be added to, but why bother? 

Reasonable persons, both pro and con, 
must realize by this time that U.N. popu- 
larity and respect for it has waned. 

The answer does not lie in vicious diatribes 
against those who point out our problems 
and mistakes. Let’s have a solution. 

Actually, I do not see how the U.N. can 
long continue to pretend to speak for a world 
which is half slave and half free. 

It seems to me a form of global schizo- 
phrenia. 

The alternative to breakup of the U.N. 
today is not the straw man of war or “isola- 
tion! —and anyone who takes such an ab- 
surd position is an extremist. What is an- 
other avenue which we might take now? 

LION AND LAMB 

I think that going back to regional al- 
liances of nations based on mutual, sym- 
pathetic aims—military, economic, cultural 
and respect for religious practices—is more 
practical than trying to make the lion and 
the lamb lie down together. 

This course is only practical when a new 
lamb is the main course for the lion on suc- 
ceeding mornings. 

Suppose we and the Communists were in 
opposing blocs of nations in routine alliances, 
instead of the present UN. ent; 
would this mean no contact between the 
groups? 

Not at all—at least not necessarily, un- 
less so desired. 

But the important thing is that our side 
could accomplish vital matters without be- 
ing subject to an irresponsible and selfish 
Soviet veto. 

Presently nothing is being accomplished in 
the U.N. for us because the Reds invariably 
veto major matters that conflict with their 
interests. They muddy the waters and con- 
fuse issues. Why take it? 

I believe we need good allies and should 
not become isolationists—but we ought to 
be choosy about who we allow to become our 
allies. 

MORE WITH FEWER 

We could get far more done by working 
with fewer but more qualified allies than 
a conglomerate of enemies, neutrals and 
friends. 

Congressman Urr said he is of the con- 
sidered opinion that the U.N. has control of 
our national sovereignty at this time, if it 

might choose to exercise it. 

This seems hard to believe. The American 
people can always say nix to the celebrated 
world body by the simple expedient of with- 
holding crucial funds. 

The Utt resolution will not pass Congress 
this time—but it is an indication that the 
Gallup poll is not the only criterion. 


Fish Flour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


F 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 
Mr: DOUGLAS. Mr. Presidènt, I was 


very much encouraged to read last week 
in the Washington Post that Secretary 
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of the Interior Stewart L. Udall served 
cookies made from fish flour to a number 
of congressional and Interior Depart- 
ment staff members. The occasion was 
a briefing by the Department of Interior 
to outline its programs to the staff mem- 
bers and congressional aids in attend- 
ance. I laud Secretary Udall for his 
forthright stand of approval for this 
product. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
informed my office this morning that my 
appeal was one of the three successful 
appeals filed in opposition to the pro- 
posed order for a standard of identity 
on fish flour. The other successful ap- 
peals were filed by Mr. Harold Putman 
on behalf of Vio-Bin Corp., and by Mr. 
Kleinfeld on behalf of Menhaden 
Fisheries. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion further informed my office that a 
public hearing will be held when an im- 
partial, competent hearing examiner is 
obtained. 

Because of the importance of this 
product to the problem of hunger in 
the world, I wish to place my appeal in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I also want 
to let the many individuals and State 
and Federal agencies supporting this 
product know that a public hearing will 
be held in an attempt to obtain Food 
and Drug Administration approval of 
fish flour. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter of February 24, 1962, 
to Mr. Beryl McCullar, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. i 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1962. 
Mr. BERYL MCCULLAR, 
Hearing Clerk, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCurtar: I am writing to ob- 
ject to the Standard of Identity for Fish 
Flour as set forth in the Federal Register, 
January 25, 1962, issue. The order is Title 
21, Chapter I, Subchapter B, Part 37. Writ- 
ing as a U.S. citizen and as a U.S. Senator, 
I object to this standard of identity. I ob- 
ject to the requirements that the fish, be- 
fore processing, must have its head, fins, tail, 
viscera, and intestinal contents removed. I 
further object to processed whole fish not 
being approved for sale as a food product 
within the United States, while it is approved 
for sale abroad. 

The order would require an unreasonable 
increase in cost in the processing of the 
food. The product made from whole fish 
flour has been tested by private and Fed- 
eral Agency laboratories and found to be 
clean and safe for human consumption. 
After testing the whole fish product, Food 
and Drug Administration has never chal- 
lenged its purity. Its only objection is that 
somè consumers in America would object to 
it. Such an objection, in the face of expert 
laboratory reports affirming the products 
cleanliness and safety, is insufficient to 
justify the removal of various parts of the 
fish and the resulting increase in cost. 

The Food and Drug Administration is not 
empowered to bar a clean food product from 
consumption in the United States using as 
the sole basis of its position that some con- 
sumers would object to the product. These 
esthetic objections attributed to parts of 
the consuming public are overruled by the 
wealth of medical and sociological evidence 
available and supporting the approval and 
use of the product made from the whole 
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fish. These esthetic objections are further 
overruled by the fact that the Food and 
Drug Administration has seen fit from the 
evidence before it to approve the manu- 
facture and export of whole fish flour. 

The Food and Drug Administration may 
not properly bar this product on a unila’ 
interpretation of the unsupported views of 
a small minority of the consuming public. 

I insist on a public hearing being held to 
consider the objections filed to the Stan 
of Identity mentioned above. The issues 
which should be covered are (1) the cleanli- 
ness and safety of the whole fish flour, (2) 
the authority of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to bar a clean and safe food product 
without reasonable justification, (3) the 
right of American citizens to insist upon 
and obtain the use of a safe food product 
at the lowest reasonable cost. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 


Taxation and Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


F OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BERRY, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote three paragraphs from © 
very thought-provoking letter I have Te" 
ceived from my friend, Dr. R. C. f 
mann of Rapid City, S. Dak., part ° 
which is as follows: i 

Another hangnail of thinking is the con- 
tention that we as a nation can live vo 
ously and accept the world’s responsibiliti a 
In our attempt to stand out with pol 
autonomy, we have not infrequently n- 
sorted to the coining and usage of ed 
and manners that to us have represented 
emphasis, but to others misgivings of mean 
ing and connotation. As a result, we con 
tinue to create, especially with our money; 
new and bitter enemies instead of new 3 
true friends. We should be proud and = 
tinctly desirous to explain in detail how O 
Nation was conceived and how we progressed 
from bondage through true freedom aud 
brotherhood of man. We should be prow 
that until in recent years, we grew strong 
by the independent individual helping hir 
self without assistance except for the y 
antee of freedom granted in a free-agen od 
system, If something has to be p d 
worldwide, let us promote true freedom an 
tree- enterprise without the hinderances t 
monetary hand- outs and big governme, 
control. Beyond any doubt, we must 
begin our right living within our dome the 
boundaries. It is time that we t 
political ostriches that have lived amonit, 
us—heads of denial and rejection in ib- 
sand and backends of exaggeration and } 
eral verbosity in the air. I 

Perhaps, by this time, even you think $ 
am urtraconservative? If so, I sincerely 
lieve we need more ultraconservatives to Pn. 
vide a necessary and substantial dike to oT 
trol and withstand the omnipresent dust 
omnipotent restless sea of liberalism to 
prevails in our country today. I do like all 
think of myself as a segment of the part! 
existing portion of the Republican us? 
known as the conservative element pect as 
the Republican Party is the only polltiech 
minded organization I belong to. AS pe 
I sincerely hope my freedom of thought u- 
expression will never be overcome OF 
fered by the Indulgences and mechanis! 
of our strong present-day opposition. 
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When our civilization pushed westward it 
Was done by rugged individuals who asked 
tor nothing except freedom. They were 
strong and would have preferred death to 
a Ute based on taxation and subsidy. I 
think it is only fitting and proper that we 
honor and be proud of those fine people and 
Maybe we should, while we acknowledge 
their accomplishments, mimic and endorse 
their endeavors whenever possible. 


Midwinter Conference of National Off- 
cers and Department Commanders, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, as Members of this House are 
Aware, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, under Commander in 
Chief Robert E. Hansen, of Minnesota, 
held that organization's midwinter con- 
ference of national officers and depart- 
Ment commanders at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, February 3-6, 1962. One of the 
important and traditional features of 
these annual conferences of the National 
and State leaders of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars is the appearance before the 
Conference of outstanding authorities on 
Matters pertaining to national defense, 
foreign affairs, and the Communist 

at. 

Among the principal speakers at this 
VFW conference was Capt. Barry Bran- 
nen, USNR, retired, who has long been 
recognized as a foremost authority on 
the techniques and objectives of Com- 
Munist aggression. Captain Brannen, 
& distinguished lawyer in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. has written and spoken exten- 
— 4 — on the subject of Communist meth- 


It was in recognition of his long- 
Standing patriotic efforts that the VFW 
awarded to Capt. Barry Brannen the 
Commander in Chief's Silver Medal and 
Citation. 

The presentation was made by VFW 
Commander in Chief Robert E. Hansen, 
at the commander in chief’s luncheon 
on February 5, in the cotillion rooms of 

Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Captain Brannen was the naval mem- 
ber of the Allied Control Commission for 
Rumania. He had an early opportunity 
to observe firsthand Communist tech- 
Niques for taking over a nation. He un- 
derstood quickly what was taking place 
und he has, since that time, lectured and 
Written extensively on this and other as- 
Dects of communism. 

I recommend this speech by Captain 
Brannen to the attention of Members of 

e House. It is, in my opinion, one of 

most concise, understandable, and 
tive analyses of Communist meth- 
Ods that I have read. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include Commander in Chief Hansen’s 
Speech of introduction and presentation 
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to Captain Brannen, and Captain Bran- 
nen's address to the assembled officials 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

PRESENTATION OF COMMANDER IN CHIEF'S 

SILVER MEDAL to Carr. BARRY BRANNEN, 

USNR (RETIRED), CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL 

OFFICERS AND DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS, 

VETERANS OF FORKIGN WARS or THE UNITED 

STATES, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, WASHING- 

TON, D.C., FEBRUARY 5, 1962 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States has always felt a deep sense of appre- 
ciation for the citizen who does more than 
that which is just required to be a good 
citizen. 

Captain Brannen, USNR, is such a person. 
He is a distinguished lawyer. A senior 
captain in the U.S. Naval Reserves, he has a 
notable record in war; he has served his 
country well in peace. Captain Brannen, has 
been selected as the recipient of a high 
award of the Veterans of Foreign Wars be- 
cause he has contributed so much to warn- 
ing our Nation as to the techniques and ob- 
jectives of the Communist conspiracy. 

Within the last few months a very widely 
accepted book has been published entitled 
“Kremlin Target: U.S.A.” The author, Mr. 
Donald Dunham, emphasized that the pat- 
tern of Communist takeover techniques Oc- 
curred immediately after World War U in 
Rumania. 

This is a sound line of reason on the part 
of the author of this recent book, and it 1s 
pertinent to the award we are now making, 
because Capt. Barry Brannen was one of the 
first authorities as—early as 1944—to recog- 
nize the significance of Communist tech- 
niques in Rumania. Even then he warned 
as to the significance of those Communist 
methods of conquest. 

Captain Brannen was then In a privileged 
Position to observe communism in action. 
In October of 1944 he was assigned as the 
U.S. naval representative on the Allied Con- 
trol Commission for Rumania. During the 
15 months—which were of crucial import in 
the history of the East-West conflict—he saw 
firsthand, and understood full well, the 
methods of Communist aggression being 
used in Rumania. In his position, he not 
only observed, but to the full extent of his 
authority he resisted the Red encroachment. 

His observation of communism was not 
limited to the Balkans. Following his as- 
signment on the Allied Control Commission 
in Rumania he was assigned to intelligence 
duties in Asia and the Middle East. 

He has contributed greatly, as an author, 
to an understanding of Communist methods 
and objectives. While time does not permit 
a complete list of his publications, I mention 
his widely recognized and very prophotic ar- 
ticle “Conquest by Chicanery“ in the US. 
Naval Institute proceedings. This was a de- 
scription of Russian deception in destroying 
the Rumanian armed forces and the taking 
over control of the country. 

Another of Captain Brannen's key articles 
on Soviet techniques was “The Soviet Con- 
quest of Rumania” in the Foreign Affairs 

e. It set forth the purpose and 
technique of using a coalition government 
to achieve communistic control of a nation. 

In addition to anticommunism efforts, he 
has lectured and written extensively on de- 
fense organizations. He is recognized as a 
leading authority on that subject. Inciden- 
tally, he is a strong advocate of the Joint 
Chief of Staff system which the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has long supported as a key 
feature of our national security. 

I would like to point out that we are 
honored in having with us on this occasion 
a longtime friend and fellow naval officer of 
Captain Brannen. I refer to a distinguished 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, our 
own Vice Adm. Leland P. Lovette. 

Captain Brannen, in recognition of your 
perceptive and practical writings on commu- 


religion, and equal political rights. 
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nism, because of your unceasing efforts to 
apprise our military personnel and Nation 
as a whole of the dangers and particularly 
the techniques of Communist aggression, be- 
cause of your continuing contributions to 
our national security, it is, for me, a pleas- 
ure, on behalf of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, to present to you 
at this time this citation and Commander in 
Chief's Sliver Medal. 
Soviet PATTERN or CONQUEST 

(Address by Capt. Barry Brannen, USNR 

(Ret.) Conference of National Officers and 

Department Commanders Veterans of For- 

eign Wars of the United States, Sheraton- 

Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., February 5, 

1962) 

Commander in Chief Hansen, Admiral 
Lovette, General Hittle, and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars: I want to say first of all how 
very much I appreciate this award. I am 
very happy to receive it and very grateful 
to you for giving it to me. 

Our chairman mentioned that I had the 
privilege of serving for 17 months on the 
Allied Control Commission for Rumania. 
This sometime happy land and people have 
passed into legend. 

On October 23, 1944, as a result of a coup 
d'etat, the Rumanians came in on our side 
of the war. From that time forward, they 
follawed Winston Churchill's advice and 
worked their passage home. They fought 
bravely on our side at a cost of 169,000 cas- 
ualties. They captured 55,000 Germans in 
their country alone a.d fought on until the 
end of the war. 

In line with the assurances made in the 
Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of the 
United Nations, they thought they were 
fighting for some measure of personal free- 
dom: that is, political freedom, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
In the 
end they found themselves under the Soviet 
yoke and enchained far more than they ever 
were under the Germans. 

Now what happened in Rumania is im- 
portant because it furnished the introduc- 
tion to the Western World of the Soviet 
technique of conquest. This was the first 
time the West had seen it at close range in 
action, although it could be guessed at from 
the annexation of Bessarabia, Latvia, and 
Estonia, and the ruthless occupation of Bes- 
sarabia. 

What happened in Rumania should have 
provided a warning and a lesson. But it did 
not. And the Soviets applied the same 
technique in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Communists used these poll- 
cies in Manchuria and Indochina and they 
may now be using them again in Laos. 

There are three salient factors in this 
process that I would stress, The first is that 
in the Soviet political process, truth is pol- 
icy, Truth is not necessarily related to 
facts, if the facts are not in accordance with 
what the Russians have been told to believe, 
or want to believe or are directed to believe. 

I remember standing by an old German 
gun implacement at Constanza. A Russian 
Officer approached me, his blue NKVD hat 
perched jauntily on his head. He pointed 
to the gold star on my uniform and said: 
“You bave on our star.” I told him that 
what I wore was not a Soviet star, but the 
emblem that identified a line officer in the 
Navy of the United States. But as I talked, 


But our words made no impression 
seemed to glance harmlessly of his mind. 
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Just then, General van Schuyler, later Chief 
of Staff for NATO, arrived on the scene. 
The Russian looked up and at once pointed 
to his Army uniform and said: “Why, he 
has on our star, too.” 

Later on, in 1945, I witnessed a further 
illustration. The last freely elected Premier 
of Rumania, General Rodescu, had been sur- 
rounded by Russian soldiers in his home and 
was virtually a prisoner. At a meeting of 
the Allied Control Commission, we suggested 
to General Vinogradoff that this was con- 
trary to assurances given the British when 
General Rodescu left the British Embassy, 
wherein he had sought sanctuary. General 
Vinogradoff, who was the Chief Soviet Rep- 
resentative on the Commission (and who 
was, certainly, not the worst Russian we saw 
in Rumania) presided at the meeting. He 
said that we could not expect him to feel 
sympathetic toward General Rodescu, the 
man who on February 24, 1945, supported 
the Rumanian Fascists and saboteurs of the 
armistice and who had directed his soldiers 
to fire upon a mass demonstration of 50,000 
people peacefully assembled in the Calea 
Victorilea. 

Now, General Vinogradoff knew that I was 
in Bucharest on February 24 and he also 
knew that I knew that there was not a single 
word of truth in what he said. On the 
contrary, the difficulties of that day stemmed 
from a Communist-inspired attack on the 
Defense Ministry in an effort to bring down 
the Government. But the general was not 
in the least embarrassed and seemed to take 
it for granted that I could distinguish truth 
from policy. 

The second aspect of the Soviet technique 
is that there is no chicanery to which the 
Soviets will not stoop to advance their poll- 
cies or their cause. Some of us here in the 
United States may have been surprised at the 
news from Hungary, a few years ago, when 
the leaders of the uprising were invited to 
confer under a flag of truce and, at the con- 
ference, were first impressed and later exe- 
cuted. A flag of truce had been respected for 
some 2,000 years and earlier, But those of us 
who were in Rumania were all too familiar 
with the device. 

We recalled that immediately after the 
coup d'etat of October 23, 1944, which 
brought Rumania into our side of the war, 
there was a conference between Soviet and 
Rumanian naval authorities at Ismail. On 
August 30, the Russians directed that all 
Rumanian monitors on the Danube be sent 
to the Russian port of Reni and on Septem- 
ber 1, the Soviet commander directed that 
Rumanian war vessels of all other categories, 
then in the Danube ports, sail to the Russian 
port of Ismail, The purpose of neither order 
was disclosed. When they arrived, the ves- 
sels were immediately disarmed and alto- 
gether 208 ships, there and in Constanza, 
were seized upon the pretense that there was 
a mutiny on the Rumanian navy. Many of 
the personnel of these vessels were taken 
prisoner and were still in Russian hands 
when I left the country. 

The third aspect that I would stress is 
that Soviet political penetration follows a 
pattern that can be recognized. In each of 
the former axis satellites, the Soviet methods 
were the same, that is, terrorization of the 
civil populace by the Russian military, or, as 
in the case of Czechoslovakia, by the threat 
of military occupation; the introduction into 
the country of Communist sympathizers and 
saboteurs; the creation of a political front 
composed of the Communist Party, the 
Socialist Party (if possible) and of other 
Communist-controlled splinter parties newly 
organized for the occasion, and finally, the 
overthrow of the coalition and the formation 
of a Communist government, principally 
through the suppression of all political free- 
doms and civil rights. 

The process was always helped when the 
Communists insisted on control of the key 
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ministries of defense, to control the armed 
forces, and interior, to control the police. 
When these demands are made anywhere in 
the world, Communist motives must be 
deemed suspect. 

It is quite possible that we are now ap- 
proaching a critical period in American his- 
tory. While the process has been a slow one, 
the American people are being actively 
alerted to the overshadowing Soviet menace. 
Missile sites in both the East and West are 
gradually being dispersed and in the not 
too distant future we should approach a 
stalemate, which, in effect, would militate 
against the start of a nuclear war. But 
until that time comes, we will have the 
omnipresent Soviet threats and the problems 
which arise from calculated risks they are 
prepared to take. This is the climate in 
which Soviet successes have been achieved. 

With overwhelming forces in Rumania 
and Bulgaria, Russia threatened Turkey in 
1947. In my opinion, only the intransigence 
of the Turks, the absolute certainty that 
they would fight and the American program 
of aid to Greece and Turkey prevented the 
loss of the easternmost provinces of Kars 
and Ardahan and the possible loss of con- 
trol of the Straits. The free world was 
threatened that Russian troops would fight 
in Korea and that they would appear in 
Egypt during the Anglo-French invasion. 
We are lately threatened that they will be 
used to destroy Allied occupation rights in 
Berlin. 

We can expect that Soviet “fishermen” 
will appear wherever there are troubled 
waters and it is up to us now to determine 
what our national policies will be. 

It is necessary for us, as a people, to real- 
ize that there can be no appeasement of 
totalitarianism. Slavery may be bearable, 
and a people in chains may survive, but com- 
munism binds the mind and spirit. When 
it exists there is nelther good nor evil but 
only the awful attempt to impute moral re- 
sponsibility to a wholly impersonal state. 

We cannot tell if our civilization will sur- 
vive another war, but we know that it will 
surely perish if no resistance to the forces 
of evil is made. 

In such a struggle, time is not neutral 
nor necessarily on our side. The bell now 
tolling in Berlin is urgent. The same tones 
were heard in the valley of the Somme some 
20 years ago last June. It was there that 
France, proud and as yet unconquered, faced 
her hour of crisis and the world measured 
her chance for survival. The German forces 
moved south past Amiens and General Wie- 
gand rallied his forces for the critical de- 
Tense of Paris. He urged them to defend 
their heritage and their liberty and to fight 
in the great French tradition and said: 
“Hold tight to the soil of France.” And 
when the battle at last reached crescendo, 
he told his men: “This is the last quarter 
of an hour.” 

The lesson was not lost upon millions of 
Frenchmen who endured the horrors of the 
occupation, It should not be lost upon us. 


Regimentation Doesn’t Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, for a 
vivid example of the shortcomings of a 


regimented agriculture, we need look 
only to the present situation in Soviet 
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Russia. This account is from the March 
5 issue of the Wall Street Journal; 

WaSHINGTON.—Eyen as Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee assembles in Moscow today with the 
avowed aim of remedying shortcomings in 
Soviet agriculture, the best-informed U.S. 
onlookers are becoming increasingly con- 
vinced that Red-grown food and fiber won't 
bury the free world any time In the foresee- 
able future. 

Early harbingers are hinting that this 
could be the fourth straight year to bring a 
bumper crop of Kremlin disappointment. 
Latest weather reports are convincing free- 
world analysts that parts of the vital grain- 
producing Ukraine and of the Siberian new 
lands are very dry. Much more than normal 
rainfall, they believe, will be needed to put 
the soil in shape for adequate spring plant- 
ing and crop production—even aiter the re- 
cent rainstorms that swept from Germany 
into Russia. 

By the account of the Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda itself, many Russian farm- 
ers aren't prepared for spring planting, only 
a few weeks away. One reason, it’s implied, 
is passive resistance to new farming methods 
proposed by Mr. Khrushchev, notably a plan 
to throw into annual crop production some 
marginal land normally kept in grass for 
soil-building. purposes. The Moscow meet- 
ing starting today is expected to adopt such 
a plan. 

WARNING FROM SCIENTISTS 


Indeed, U.S. officials report, some of Mr. 
K.'s own scientists are warning him that he's 
bucking Mother Nature in trying to expand 
livestock feed production rather indiscrimi- 
nately. Feed crops, he's been told, can de- 
plete the soil quickly, especially in the arid 
new lands of Kazakhstan in southwestern 
Siberia, making the land vulnerable to dust 
storms. Furthermore, Soviet scientists have 
cautioned, shortages of moisture in such 
places make it hard to ripen feed grains suc- 
cessfully. 

Basically, Washington experts report, Pre- 
mier Khrushchey’s 1959-born effort to ex- 
pand and reshape Soyiet agriculture 18 
bumping into serious obstacles; Chronically 
unfavorable weather across large stretches of 
Russian farmland, limited acreage of truly 
fertile soil, lack of adequate incentives for 
farmers to boost production, blundering in- 
efficiency in the Red bureaucracy, and 4 
tendency of Soviet officials to follow the 
party line blindly no matter how meager the 
results. 

Some gains are expected, all right, sooner 
or later. U.S. Government analysts figure 
Russia may gradually succeed in its new 
emphasis on raising crop yields per acre 
rather than pushing plantings deeper into 
Siberia’s virgin lands; more fertilizer and 
better use of machinery may help do the 
trick. And Washington officials expect Mr. 
K. will use the Moscow meeting to renew his 
farm production drive, probably trying 
bully farmers into accepting tougher state 
controls. 

DEPENDENCE ON PRIVATE PLOTS 


But if Russia's ruler should meddle to? 
deeply in the still-important private sector 
of Soviet agriculture, U.S. officials emphasize, 
he'd risk disaster, For Russia still depends 
heavily on the output of tiny farmer-ow?' 
private plots, worked on the side by mem 
of collective farms; though making up less 
than 5 perecnt of all Soviet farmland, the 
private plots yield nearly half the nation! 
meat, milk, and green vegetables and mos 
of its eggs and potatoes. 

So far, American farm experts conclude, 
Russlan agriculture has made only token ad- 
vances toward the ambitious goals of the 
current 7-year plan, trumpeted so loudly by 
Mr. K. at its unfolding in 1959. : 

The reverberations have been manifold: 
Soviet farm output these past few years has 
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lagged behind population increases; while 
there's nothing like Chinese-style starvation, 
the Russian diet remains heavy in bread and 
Potatoes and rather light on meat and milk, 
Farm exports have been sluggish; the USSR 
May find it hard to spare all the food and 
feed grains its satellites need, and trouble in 
earning free-world currency with farm-goods 
sales is hindering Moscow's efforts to buy 
West European machinery to spur industrial- 
ization, 

Finully, the uninspiring example set by 
Soviet agriculture in contrast with Western 
&bundance may hamper export of the Red 
faith to newly developing nations. Every- 
thing we see,” notes a U.S. official, indicates 

chevy wants to prove that Commu- 
Nist-style agriculture is the best systém for 
them to adopt.” 
TARNISHED VISION 

The 7-year plan, aimed at outstripping U.S. 
farm abundance, brightly envisioned a total 
1959-through-1965 production increase of 
70 percent, with especially steep gains in 
Meat and milk. But that vision seems some- 
What tarnished now, 

Assuming Soviet farm output just before 
World War II equaled an index figure of 100, 

1965 goal would be 200—and U.S. Agri- 


Total grain deliveries from Russian farms 
to the Government did mount last year to 
54 mimon metric tons, roughly 7 million 
than in 1960. But they fell far short 
official 1961 goal of 63 million tons and 
the 1958 record as well. Much of the 
in livestock feed grains, the raw ma- 
of the meat and milk Mr. Khrushchev 
eyeing so eagerly. Last year's production 
corn, oats, and barley, Russia's major feed 
ns totaled 34 million tons, 4 million less 
the 1958 harvest. 
lack of more feed, Soviet production 
eat is floundering along year after year 
t under 14 billion pounds a year, less 
half the goal for 1965. Even this low 
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Uvestock numbers did not increase during 
1961, in contrast to other recent years. If 
feed production cannot be greatly improved, 
meat production will really begin slumping 


have turned to other feed, including potatoes 
and pumpkins, that Americans consider less 
than ideal for meat making. 
LAGGING MILK FLOW 
Russia's milk flow, too, lags behind sched- 
ule. Early estimates indicate 1961 produc- 
tion was little or no higher than the 112.5 
On pounds of the year before. That in 
marked a slip from the 113.3 billion 
Pounds of 1959, the first year of the 7-year 
Plan. The 1965 goal is over 200 billion 
Pounds. 
A By contrast, the United States turned out 
ar more meat and milk last year—30 bilion 
of meat and 125 billion pounds of 
Milk—yor a considerably smaller population; 
United States has around 185 million 
Mouths to feed, while the Russian popula- 
tion is approaching 220 million. Figured per 
Capita, American farm production now 
W, more than 20 percent above the pre- 
Orld War IT mark; Russia's corresponding 
is 13 percent. 
wees more startling is the fact that since 
orld War II Russia has increased its sown 
Meese by 50 percent, but has succeeded in 
total farm production only 30 percent; 
the United States has decreased planted acres 
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by 13 percent in the same space of time, yet 
has increased output 35 percent. 

Soviet food supplies are suffering an extra 
blow from agriculture's setbacks elsewhere in 
the Red world. Last year, to no one's sur- 
prise, stricken China had to halt all exports 
of food and fiber to Russia. 

Not only has Russia lost these Imports, but 
farm failures within its empire—in East Ger- 
many, for instance—are stimulating export 
demand it may not be able to meet; ordi- 
narily 75 percent of Soviet farm exports go 
to other Iron Curtain countries. Russia's 
total grain shipments abroad fell to 6.8 mil- 
lion metric tons in 1960 from more than 7 
million in 1959—and may have slipped again 
last year. Most of the wheat the U.S.S.R. has 
been shipping out, U.S. e report, came 
out of the leftover from the big 1958 harvest, 
not from any more recent crops, 

EXASPERATING U.S. COMPARISONS 

Kremlin exasperation of farm troubles 
is heightened by the realization that Ameri- 
ca’s far larger output comes from an Agri- 
cultural plant that’s operating at only about 
half its potential capacity, and that the 
U.S. food-and-fiber outpouring is attained 
through the efforts of only about 15 million 
farm workers, as against more than 100 mil- 
lion toiling on the Russian land. 

By the Communists’ own account, of 
course, inefficiency, ignorance and misman- 
agement deserve much of the blame for farm 
failures. Mass firings of farm officials and 
reshuffiing of responsibilities late in 1960 
have plainly failed to solve these troubles. 

In a Moscow speech to farm managers last 
November, Premier Khrushchev complained 
they made ambitious production plans 
lightly and then explained failures by saying: 
“That year the wind blew that way and this 
year it blew this way.” He declared: We 
need less sweat and more brains. We have 
the machines and we have other material 
resources. We must learn how to use them.” 

Beyond this, Mr. K.'s plans for boosting 
feed crops are meeting resistance from some 
of his own underlings. He wants especially 
to increase production of corn and sugar 
beets, with their high feed value; he'd sub- 
stitute them for lower value oats or for soil- 
building grasses used in crop rotation plans, 
despite some scientists’ fears of soll deple- 
tion. 

HOW DOES DAISY VOTE 

Said he in a recent speech: "Give the cows 
a good silage of corn, sugar beets, hay and 
straw and ask: ‘Well now, Daisy, and what 
fodder do you vote for?’ I am convinced, 
comrades, that the cow will immediately go 
up to the sugar beets.” Second choice, he 
contended, would be corn. 

For oats, Mr. Khrushchev has nothing but 
scorn. He has told one group of farm offi- 
cials: “I would say as a joke that if these 
officials will continue to be stubborn and 
keep land in oats, we will start feeding them 
oatmeal * * * the coarse stuff [that] you 
cannot tell, damn it, whether you are getting 
your ration or the horse’s.” 

And the Soviet Premier has openly chal- 
lenged charges that it was, he and the Com- 
munist Party that actually first promoted 
the “ley” or grass rotation plan he now con- 
siders wasteful. P. A. Viaayuk, president of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Agriculture, re- 
cently delivered such a charge In the Pre- 
mier's presence. “To listen to you,” Mr. K. 
replied, the party elaborated the ley system 
while the scientists supported the party in 
this. No, the very opposite is true. Scien- 
tists proposed this system and pushed collec- 
tive and state farms into applying it 
everywhere.” 

Whatever tactics Russia’s masterminds 
apply, the U.S. officials foresee basic problems 
of geography persisting. For one thing, 
some Russian soils are thin and sandy; the 
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Soviets have nothing to compare with the 
rich U.S. corn and cotton belts. Weather 
is another problem. “A large area of the 
country has a low, highly variable precipita- 
tion and is subject to frequent droughts,” 
says a U.S, Agriculture Department study. 
It was a pair of droughts—one last spring 
in the Siberian “new lands” and another last 
summer in the Southern European 
US.8S.R.—that damaged 1961 grain crops and 
undid Mr. Khrushehev's predictions of rec- 
ord farm output. 


DRAWRACKES OF CLIMATE 


As compared with American weather, Rus- 
sla's climate is not moderated by warm, 
moisture-laden winds blowing off oceans or 
large lakes. Because the U.S.S.R. lies much 
farther north than the United States the av- 
erage growing season is short; there are only 
about 130 frost-free days around Moscow, 
about the same as in central North Dakota. 
There isn’t time to replant in late spring if 
an unseasonal hard freeze decimates young 
crops; to delay planting beyond any possi- 
bility of late cold snaps means a gamble 
that early fall frosts won't nip maturing 
plants. 

Certainly U.S. farm specialists do expect 
that some of the changes now being made, 
notably the effort to wring more production 
from each acre of Soviet farmland, may pay 
off sooner or later, “Even a small increase 
in yield per acre,” notes a US. official, would 
significantly increase production because of 
the large acreages Involved.” 

Already the big effort to lift harvest in- 
stead by expanding planted acreage has 
slowed considerably. Last year the U.S.S.R.'s 
total cropland rose only 2 million acres from 
the 502 million tilled in 1960; tn that year 
planted acres had leaped 16 million from 
the year before. Since 1954, all told, some 
90 million Soviet acres have been put under 
cultivation for the first time. 


FIRING FARM BUREAUCRATS 


However disappointing the results so far, 
the Red regime has apparently tried to meet 
some of its farm problems head-on. Late in 
1960 the Kremlin fired dozens of agricul- 
tural bureaucrats up to and including Min- 
ister of Agriculture V. M. Matskevitch, 
mostly for failing to meet output goals and 
for furnishing false production figures; some 
were actually tried and imprisoned. 

Responsibilities for operations, supervision 
and planning were taken away from the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Moscow and 
transferred to Gosplan, the state planning 
committee, and to the ministries of agri- 
culture of the U.S. S. Rs 15 constituent 
republics. 

A new organization was created directly 
under the Council of Ministers, which is 
chairmanned by Mr. K., to assume the func- 
tion of supplying agriculture with machin- 
ery, fertilizer, spare parts, tractor fuel and 
other production needs. A new state com- 
mittee on procurement was established to 
direct government acquisition of farm prod- 
ucts for public distribution, and the U.S.S.R. 
shifted to a more flexible yardstick for re- 
quired deliveries from collective and state- 
owned farms. Instead of demanding the 
same fixed quantity each year from every 
acre of land, whether in the fertile Ukraine 
or arid Kazakhstan, contracts with each 
farm are made on the basis of a capacity fig- 
ure that recognizes differences in soil and 
climate. 

New production incentives were estab- 
lished. As a concession to owners of pri- 
vate plots, 80 percent of income from sale 
of meat, livestock, poultry, eggs and dairy 
products was made tax-free, Annual in- 
terest on state loans to collective farms was 
cut. Prices of trucks, machinery, 
and spare parts were slashed 40 percent, AC- 
cording to a Kremlin announcement. 
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County-City Cooperation in Planning 
Capital Investment Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are fortunate in the county 
of San Diego to have the services of one 
of the most distinguished authorities in 
the field of public works serving as the 
director of public works. 

Mr. Jean Vincenz recently was re- 
quested to deliver a paper to the National 
Association of County Officials at a com- 
munity development workshop held in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
of calling this document to the attention 
of you and our colleagues in the Con- 
gress: 

CountTy-Crry COOPERATION IN PLANNING 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


All of us are aware that cooperation of a 
county with its major city in providing for 
construction of adequate office facilities has 
occurred in many areas of the United States. 
Likewise, long-range planning of county en- 
gineers and county boards with city engi- 
neers and city councils—with relation to 
long-range planning for construction of 
major highways—is a feature of executive 
cooperation that is occurring repeatedly. 
Definitely, such long-range planning and co- 
operation has resulted in direct benefits to 
the taxpayers. 

In the fleld of sewage collection and dis- 
posal, County-city cooperation has happened 
less frequently—yet certainly it is not new. 
Such cooperation occurred only recently at 
Denver with its surrounding counties and 
cities; in King County, with Seattle, where 
a tremendous metropolitan sewerage pro- 
gram is progressing; in Baltimore; in Cook 
County, with Chicago. Undoubtedly, many 
other examples could be cited. Formation 
of the Los Angeles County Sanitation Dis- 
tricts, which serves every city in that county, 
was begun almost 40 years ago and has 
served a5 an example to numerous other 
areas in the United States. Certainly it was 
as result of the success of such county-city 
cooperation in Los Angeles County, Alameda 
County and the San Francisco Bay cities and 
Orange County, in California, that the idea 
of the long-range sewerage plan for the San 
Diego Metropolitan Area was developed. 

This San Diego project serves as an excel- 
lent example of the importance, value, and 
necessity for long-range planning as well as 
the importance, value, and necessity of 
county-city cooperation. At the start of this 
story—which I will keep brief—it is em- 
phasized that leadership by the county was 
a. very important element. With such lead- 
ership, and willingness on the part of the 
County Board of Supervisors to accept their 
part of the responsibilities in providing such 
leadership, the resulting cooperation was 
definitely accelerated. To state the matter 
more bluntly—without the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by the Board of Supervisors, 
this project could have been delayed many 
years, or else the result could have been a 
patchwork of sewerage systems with result- 
ant higher costs to the taxpayers and less 
desirable health standards, 

The City of San Diego had previously dis- 
played a neighborly spirit in its willingness 
to provide sewage disposal for two or three 
of the smaller adjoining cities under con- 
tract arrangements. This decreased the re- 
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quirements on the smaller cities for capital 
investment and required only one sewage 
disposal plant for the several communities. 
But as result of the terrific increase in pop- 
ulation in the San Diego metropolitan area, 
it became increasingly apparent in 1951 that 
all of the cities and sanitation districts in 
the metropolitan area were faced with an 
urgent necessity to provide new and greatly 
enlarged sewage disposal facilities, 

The county provided the leadership for 
the formation of an advisory committee with 
Tepresentatives appointed from all of the 
metropolitan area cities and districts in- 
terested in the problem. This advisory com- 
mittee met regularly over a period of several 
months, studying possible solutions and ar- 
riving at a unanimous decision to appeal to 
the County Board of Superyisors to employ 
a board of consulting sanitary engineers to 
make a study and prepare a master plan for 
sewage disposal for the San Diego metro- 
politan area. After careful consideration, 
the County Board appropriated approxi- 
mately $55,000 for the employment of such 
a board of engineers, and a master plan for 
sewage disposal throughout the entire coun- 
ty was developed and published. 

Now the fact that many problems were 
encountered—and that 9 years passed before 
the project in the metropolitan area was 
finally under construction—is a matter en- 
tirely besides the point of our present con- 
sideration. The feature that I am emphasiz- 
ing is the importance of cooperative county 
and city long-range planning in order to 
develop a project that will result in greater 
efficiency and definite sayings. In my opin- 
ion, it was necessary to have the leadership 
of the Board of Supervisors to obtain unified 
thinking and a willingness to cooperate 
among the seven cities and three sanitation 
districts. There was not always agreement 
on phases of the master plan—but it estab- 
lished a goal—something tangible to work 
toward—and a realization thta the master 
plan as developed was not slanted in any way 
that would tend to favor one community 
over another. 

Leaders in Congress; the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and those 
who guide the work of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, have long recognized the 
extreme importance of improving water pol- 
lution control. To this end, funds have been 
made available to encourage communities to 
build proper sewage disposal facilities. The 
last Congress passed Public Law 87-88, 
which encourages joint cooperation among 
communities in the planning and construc- 
tion of proper sewage disposal facilities. 
Leaders of the National Association of Coun- 
ty Officials had emphasized the need for such 
legislation to congressional committees. 
Assistance as result of this measure has been 
of great value in our area in tying together 
the final loose ends toward the financing of 
this 850 million project—for which contracts 
have just recently been let. 

This same assistance is available to all 
communities of the United States. I would 
like also to emphasize to all of you the avall- 
ability of funds through the Community 
Facilities Agency in the development of 
studies and plans which will lead to the 
ultimate construction of major projects in 
metropolitan areas, 

Supervisor Robert Cozens. who is now a 
member of our board, served for a couple 
of years as chairman of an advisory com- 
mittee studying the sewage disposal prob- 
lem which faces the eitles and communities 
of the north coastal area of San Diego 
County. In 1959, this advisory committee 
eppenied to the board of supervisors for 
funds to employ a board of consulting sani- 
tary engineers to up date the previous study 
and report as it applied to their particular 
area. taking into account the extremely rapid 
growth that had occurred and was occuring 
during this past few years. Again the board 
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appropriated the necessary funds—and n 
master plan was developed in greater de- 
tall. At present, three communities are ac- 
tively working together to move forward to- 
ward the accomplishment of an important 
phase of this master plan. Again, a very 
definite incentive to action has been sup- 
plied by the Federal funds available for both 
planning and construction. 

In conclusion, I think it might be helpful 
to cite one other type of community co- 
operation which is proving helpful in our 
county. San Diego County, through its de- 
partment of public works, has assumed re- 
sponsibility for refuse disposal for practical- 
ly the entire county, including the cities- 
At the present time, we have an agreement 
with one of the school districts to operate 
a large sanitary landfill on a piece of prop“ 
erty owned by the school district, with the 
plan that the grade of the land will be raised 
to a level which will permit its use as 4 
recreational area for the school to be built 
on the adjacent solid land. In another part 
of the county, the same type of arrangement 
is being worked out with a high school, It 
is planned by the school district to construct 
a high school at this particular site in about 
6 years, In the meantime, the county 
utilize the adjoining area for a sanitary 
in a manner which will greatly increase in 
value the existing relatively useless land. 

These are Just a few of the ways in which 
the county can cooperate with the cities and 
districts to the advantage of the people W® 
serve. San Diego County has proven that 
cooperation through long-range planning 
can and does pay large dividends. 


Steps Necessary To Win the Cold War 


and Preserve Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
one of my constituents, Col. Lewis Ho, 
ward, of London, Ky., on the subject of 
the steps our Nation must take to win 
the cold war and preserve freedom in our 
Republic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LONDON, KY. 
March 2, 1962- 
Hon. THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

SENATOR Morron: Steps our Nation must 
take to win the cold war and preserve the 
freedom in our Republic: 

First, a few words about myself so you may 
understand that I am writing from direct 
experience. The following was not taught 
me at Harvard University—as for schooling, 
I managed to get an eighth grade diploma DY 
going to school 5 months a year and wor 
on a farm the remaining months, therefore 
the most of my education has come f 
travel and business, though the schooling J 
did have I was taught to belleve in freedom 
Instead of socialism and communism like 
some of our schools are teaching today- 

I left the farm at the age of 21, came to 
the Hazard, Ky., coal fields in 1934 
started working in the coal mines when da 
labor was 64.60 per day. I took time out 
from mining to help fight World War II. wi 
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the thought in mind that we were fighting 
for free democracy. I was one of the lucky 
Ones, I returned with part of my health. 
Upon my return from service, I was forced to 
Quit hard labor, so I went in the mining busi- 
Ress with $3,000 and a reputation of an 
est man, today I have an investment in 
Coal mines totaling about $1 million. I help 
ish employment for about 500 employees. 
mines are some of the few nonunion 
Mines left in our Nation today. 

This year I was the winner of the highest 
demy Award given in our Nation by the 
erican International Academy, this was 

Sven to me for fighting for a cause that I 
believed to be right. Also, for this same rea- 

I was made a Kentucky colonel by our 
Present Governor, Bert T. Combs. The above 
eee written to help you understand the 


Everyone knows we are at war with Rus- 

Id or hot, it is yet a war. (1) Who 

heard of winning a war fighting the 

efensive site? (2) Who ever heard of 
a war with negotiations? 

For question No. 1, if we win this war we 
Must seize the offensive side and fight it 
vash everything we have to win. The de- 
*nsive, for the past year, has been well 

trated, it has cost us Cuba, the Berlin 

Wall, Laos, and now fighting a defenseive 
Wer in South Vietnam, this was also demon- 
Strated in the now divided country of Korea, 
Which is left for the Communists to hack 
Spay little by little, If freedom is to sur- 
we must seize the offensive and push 
harder than the enemy pushes com- 

0 We must liberate the countries 
hat were once free—Yes, China included! 

Now the big question, How do we do this? 
at it, we have a house cleaning job to do 

home—every known Communist in our 
d try should either go. to prison or be 

"Ported to Russia. 

Second, every person that we have in our 
Government that has any leanings toward 
Communism or socialism or the appease- 
Ment policy, should be thrown out! out! or 

Peached from the leadership of our re- 
Public (we have more than most of us want 

lieve). 
wor U we sell freedom throughout the 
in ld, another way we must clean house 
Sie Bet rid of everything that has a ten- 

Ney to lead us away from freedom toward 
the or communism. We must stop 
pees twist, shows that are being put on with 
10 Constitution of the United States. It 

Ing twisted to sult the pink and red 
and for the destruction of our free- 


meourth, the free enterprise system is what 
de our country great. We can sell free 
itat acy to other countries if we practice 
= home. This is one of our biggest house- 
thie ng jobs—our Government must stop 
free Socialism and sell the business back to 
pa enterprise. We can use this money to 
Y off our national debt. This would re- 
The this awful tax burden we are under. 
ze free enterprise way, everyone bears his 
re of the tax burden. By setting our own 
in order Is the only way we can qualify 
Ives to sell free democracy to the world. 
Weak Great losses previously mentioned has 
ened the faith of our freedom-loving 
of Gun We can throw the Communists out 
ft ip cba Within 36 to 48 hours, The quicker 
Tee the better off we will be. This will 
Offens Our lost faith and start us on the 
initie Side of this war. Once we seize the 
tive we should never weaken. 
Tolis ut the negotiations, this is the most 
ald nn thing I ever heard of—Russia never 
11 wi up to any agreement they ever made. 
Mite hed a stack of signed agreements a 
mater en they would not be worth one little 
This that it would take to destroy them. 
What just a slow way of giving our enemies 
One p Dey want. Russia will only respect 
ber, thing: This is power. We must act now 
ore it is too late. We must make our 
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enemies understand that we aren't going 
to be kicked around any further, and start 
pushing freedom back to its original bound- 
aries. 

I heard President Kennedy say in one of 
his campaign speeches, when he was down- 
grading our country, that he didn't know if 
our form of government could survive or 
not. If this is all the faith he has in our 
Government he would do our great Nation 
a service if he would resign and leave our 
country. I will say this, if we continue to 
follow the same trend that we have since Mr. 
Kennedy became President, we won't survive. 

To all freedom-loving people, we must 
stop this appeasement policy now, before it 
is too late. It is already later than we want 
to believe. We should heed the words of 
Patrick Henry, Give Me Liberty or Give Me 
Death.” All we have seen and heard for 
the past 15 months is big noise and promises 
and no action, while the Communists whit- 
tle the free world down country by country. 

People, wake up- may God help us if we 
continue to follow this ddwnward road to 
destruction. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis HOWARD. 


The Governmental Climate in Orange 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a talk given by Supervisor Wil- 
liam J. Phillips, of Orange County, Calif., 
entitled “The Orange County Story— 
1961,” on January 26, 1962, before the 
National Association of County Officials 
regional meeting in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Orange County, Calif., is a major por- 
tion of my congressional district. Dis- 
neyland and Knott’s Berry Farm are two 
great tourist attractions in the county, 
and “The Orange County Story” is most 
interesting as it is the fastest growing 
county in the United States, having 
jumped from a population of 216,000 
people in 1950, to 825,000 people in 1961. 
This rapid growth has presented terrific 
problems for schools, highways, and gen- 
eral public services. Supervisor Phil- 
lips explains how this challenge was met 
by local efforts and explains the present 
planning to provide for 2% million resi- 
dents in that county within the next 15 
years. r 

The address follows: 

THE GOVERNMENTAL CLIMATE IN ORANGE 

COUNTY 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have been asked to tell 
you today our thinking in local government 
and the governmental climate in Orange 
County. But first, we must pose the prob- 
lems that face us and the impact upon our 


economy of the fantastic times in which we 
live. 

We live now in a space age—evidently we 
and the Communist nations have substituted 
rockets and nuclear warheads, in place of 
the stone axes of the cavemen. 

But as the world is only now feeling the 
full impact of communism, it is also just 
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reaping the bonanza of reborn capitalism, 
Industry, capital, the tools of production, 
today belong not to a few tycoons but to 
12% million stockholders. Family income, 
which was $631 per year half a century ago, 
now stands at an average $6,800. Pensions 
and jobless pay and welfare benefits num- 
ber among the established fruits of men's 
labor, in addition to wages. And the horse- 
less carriage which triggered it all serves 2 
out of 3 families, instead of the 1 in 20 at 
the eve of Ford's revolution. 

This cornucopia is filled, of course, 
through the teamwork of business, labor and 
government. At the moment, business en- 
joys an explosive growth rate. It has to, 
for the steady rise of the break-even point 
has made volume the key to profit. The 
boom is powered also by our new technolo- 
gies with their miraculous new products. 
Tnnovations such as electronics and plastics 
have been the catalyst for a $440 billion gross 
national product which is forecasted to reach 
#642 billion by 1967. 

All of this rampaging energy forces busi- 
ness to seek new elbow room. And it seeks 
it In places other than the central city. Take 
the contemporary phenomenon known as 
light industry, typified by electronics. Com- 
panies in this category, for competitive rea- 
sons, must maintain a “prestige image” and 
consciously avoid industrial slums. They 
tend increasingly to decentralize, to start 
new plants in fresh uncontaminated areas. 
This cracking of geographic barriers has been 
stimulated by modern transportation econo- 
mies—superhighways, seaways, jet aircraft. 
Public and private power developments, and 
the emergence of distant markets have made 
industrial parks from once primitive back- 
woods areas. 

There is another force at work, of course. 
I refer to our exploding population. We 
are multiplying at a pace unmatched in 
recorded history. Three million new citi- 
zens in this country each year demand goods 
and services from both the private and pub- 
lic sectors. The pressure they generate has 
reinforced the trend toward industrial dis- 
persion. It has also accelerated the inevi- 
table sequel to industrialization—urbaniza- 
tion. 

We have witnessed a mass migration from 
farm to metropolis—from city to suburb— 
and, as a side oscillation, from region to 
region and job to job. But our mobility 
bas also created vast sociological problems. 

We know that many long-settled areas, 
which in a more static age could rely on 
family roots, suddenly awaken to find their 
commerce and citizenry gone. Tradition no 
longer either protects or quarantines, More 
fertile areas find themselves pregnant with 
new residents and incubating new industry. 
Still others are impoverished by job-seeking 
multitudes who strain public services to the 
breaking point. 

As society becomes more fluid, our com- 
munities complete strenuously for tax-bear- 
ing, job-making industry. The property tax 
is still the major single source of local gov- 
erumental revenue. And government nat- 
urally seeks to attract the greatest amount 
of high-value property within its boundaries. 
The now fashionable search for light in- 
dustry depicts the hunger of communities 
with undeveloped land to tap a new vein of 
tax values. 

“Where should be build our plant?“ —this 
dilemma assails management every day. It 
has provoked industrywide research into the 
anatomy of the business climate—led to the 
structuring of elaborate yardsticks and in- 
dexes—and aroused the interest of local 
governments across the Nation, as this 
meeting proves. 

Before betting its future on a new area, 
management invokes a host of criteria. You 
probably know them already; most certainly 
you should. For county ents, in my 
opinion, are the logical trustees of regional 
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development, which is the manifest destiny 
of our urban society. We must take the 
initiative in planning for industrial expan- 
sion, Our mutual job, it seems to me, is 
to become cognizant of each other’s plans 
so that we may gear them for an orderly 
fulfillment of our social and economic future. 

Foremost in business thinking is adequacy 
of transportation and abundance of qualified 
labor. There can be no substitute for a 
working area in which employees have easy 
access to their jobs and employers easy ac- 
cess to markets. In the competitive sweep- 
stakes, high speed alr, rail, ship, and high- 
way , e facilities represent an 
enormous Advantage for a manufacturer. 

With respect to the manpower pool, it's 
not enough to have people in quantity. 
They must abound in quality, too. Man- 
agement gages the vocational aptitudes of 
the populace—to see whether a “fit” is prob- 
ably in terms of staffing requirements. The 
company also looks at labor turnover rates 
compared with national averages. Are local 
employees willing, by temperament and phi- 
losophy, to deliver an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay? Has the community 
been affected by the virus of featherbed- 
ding? Is it oriented toward that medieval 
French Parliament which sought to ban ax- 
sharpening in order to prolong the work of 
cutting down trees? How do industrial ac- 
cident rates and absenteeism line up on the 
national curve? All these factors, which 
can be measured, are decisive in the choice 
of a new plant site. 

Nearness to markets and raw materials 
ranks next in the poll. We might consider 
this a corollary of the transportation sys- 
tem. Certainly no community with a well- 
developed network of ralls and highways and 
alrports should feel disqualified from bid- 
ding for a new plant, whether contiguous to 
direct market and source areas or not. 

Ample power sources—water, electricity, 
gas, telephone—these, quite obviously, are 
essential to modern business. Management 
scrutinizes local utility services to deter- 
mine, first, whether they can meet current 
needs at reasonable rates and, second, 
whether they can be extended to new plants 
outside present service areas. 

This puts a premium on planning. It 
spotlights the ability of our educational sys- 
tems to nourish such industries. It de- 
mands intelligent land use, to insure logic 
and beauty in the juxtaposition of bedrooms 
and businesses. And last but not least, it 
underscores the value of adequate health 
facilities. 

This is a legitimate competition. Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to determine land 
use, to prevent blight, to insure an adequate 
tax base, and broaden employment oppor- 
tunities. The thing which you must care- 
fully consider, however, is the way you go 
about the business of attracting industry. 

In some areas it is a practice to offer fan- 
tastic lures and incentives, disregarding the 
intrinsic economic value of the sites in- 
volved. Business does not welcome bribes 
as a substitute for permanent, stable, long- 
Tange economic values. 

The attitude of government exerts a 
commanding influence on any business 
climate. I'm not talking about partisan 
politics. I refer to the personal orientation 
of officials toward business. Their hostility 
can erode the foundations of the economy 
faster than sabotage. And they can 
maneuver the jobmaker into such a position 
that he is publicly suspected, rather than 
respected, by the community he serves. 

I oppose the domination of Government 
by any economic unit. So do all responsible 
business leaders. They request cooperation, 
rather than harassment, from government— 
local, county, State, and National. Nothing 
more. They don't want to be singled out for 
fleecing or for favors. 


Finally, business looks at what might be 
termed the environmental credit rating of a 
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community. How does it measure up in 
terms of progressiveness, in terms of health 
and welfare services, in terms of social and 
cultural institutions? 

Orange County was a county of pastoral 

beautiful orange groves—small towns 
and a population of 216,300 people in 1950. 
Today. It is still beautiful—but it ls boom- 
ing. We are gaining in population at the 
rate of 220 people a day—over 80,000 new 
citizens a year. 

Today, in 11 short years, Orange County 
has a population of over 825,000—compared 
to that 1950 figure of 216,300 people. 

We know that we must have a well-inte- 
grated program of expansion—we must pro- 
vide the proper climate, as it were, to a sound 
development for the years ahead, or lve in 
complete chaos. We have chosen our way— 
we are going forward—development is well 
over seven times as great as it was in 1950. 

Recognizing that we had to plan was an 
important part of our story. After all, each 
person uses 200 gallons of water a day, 100 
gallons of sewage facilities, 3.7 pounds of 
trash disposal facilities, and they bring in 
one car for each 19 persons. Also a sound 
economy demands new industries to supply 
jobs for the flood of new residents. 

Today, we feel that we are on our way 
toward solving many of our problems by 
planning and implementing our services on 
a long-range basis. All of our planning is 
based now on at least 20 years ahead. We 
feel that one of the most attractive factors 
to industry locating in our area is in our 
streamlining of all governmental methods 
and services, and concrete plans for develop- 
ment of highways, airports, water, sewers, 
utilities, and land use master planning—all 
pointed toward expansion as needed; 825,000 
people shouldn't and can't pay for all the 
services needed by 2,500,000 residents. 

We have an excellent master plan of high- 
ways based on city-county roads on a grid 
system—east-west and north-south. Every 
2 miles will be a major county road, 120 feet 
in width, every mile a primary road 100 feet 
in width, and on the half miles, secondary 
roads 80 feet wide. As the land use is 
changed, the builder paves from the center 
line of the street and puts in the curbs and 
gutters. In this way, new land uses have 
provided over 100 miles of improved high- 
Ways at no cost to the taxpayer. All cities, 
and the county, hold to set back standards 
as approved by the joint city-county agree- 
ments. Our bridges are all expansible and 
very functional in design, and all are self- 
cleaning and self-draining. All that we have 
to do to increase the size of the bridge is 
to unbolt the spring bumper rails, pour a 
new bridge next to the existing one, bolt the 
bumper rails back on, and lo and behold, 
we have an enlarged four- or six-lane bridge. 

We have developed and passed bond issues 
for sanitation and flood control. Work is 
well underway on both of these projects and 
keeping ahead of the Influx of people. We 
have also developed and begun a master plan 
of freeways and expressways with our neigh- 
boring counties, We have developed uniform 
building codes for our county in cooperation 
with industry and the labor unions that 
have now been adopted by all of our cities. 
Our alr pollution control program is well 
developed and efficiently operated county- 
wide, and is coordinated with our neighbor- 
ing counties, the State and national pro- 
grams of research. New facilities are pres- 
ently being constructed, or are complete, for 
juvenile hall, psychiatric hospital, county 
hospital, branch jail, county library, audio 
visual, and professional teachers libraries, 
health and sanitation, welfare, finance, 
branch courts, engineering, etc. In fact, we 
haye developed (with a 25-man citizen’s 
committee and Welton Beckett Assoc.) a 
master plan development survey to explore 
and recommend the probable needs of each 
governmental service and facilities required, 
extrapolated on growth factors, as indicated 
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from the Stanford Research Institute's Sur- 
vey on the Economic Development of Orange 
County to the Year 1980.” We are also de- 
veloping a master plan of airspace, airports, 
satellite, and emergency landing fields, and 
support facilities in cooperation with the 
Armed Services, commercial airlines and 
surrounding counties, We are working with 
out neighbor counties on a Los Angeles re- 
gional transportation study to assess the 
highway needs for the region. We are also 
working on a county airport airspace 
study. 

We have found that the use of top flight 
consulting firms has materially expedited 
our renovation of county government. We 
have installed a completely new system of 
fiscal controls, alded by a fine survey bY 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, on data processing. 
In conjunction with this study, we have * 
high performance finance and budget syste™ 
that really works. We have also been able 
to raise the interest return on the moneys 
we control, $20-$25 million a month, by over 
2% percent, plus raising our bond ratings 
on Moody Investors Index from BAA to AA. 

We employ roughly 3,300 employees in our 
county government, including parttime, on® 
of the lowest ratios of county employees per 
thousand population in the State of Call- 
fornia. Our tax rate, in spite of the fan 
demands for service for the deluge of people, 
Is the lowest of any metropolitan county in 
the State. In fact, in 1960 our county tax 
rate was 83 cents a hundred under the aver- 
age-of the 58 counties of California. 

We believe that county government does 
not have to offer land, or other costly in- 
ducements to industry to attract them to 
our area. We believe that foresight, ef- 
ciency in operations, and a friendly coopers- 
tive attitude; coupled with a stable tax base, 
sound transportation systems, and a stable 
work force who live in their own homes in 
an area of their choice, will outweigh the 
giveaway approach for industry g 
for the proper place to locate and invest 
their money. 

To sum up the picture as we see it— we, 
in county government, must continually re- 
assess our operations; we must 
our services and facilities. We must call for, 
and listen to, outside help in the way 
facility planners, consulting firms and re- 
search groups, and share our experiences 
with others. If we are to attract sound in- 
vestment dollars in new industries, we 
going to have to be as progressive and 50- 
phisticated in our thinking as industry f 
18. 

The best illustration of coping with our 
problems was said by Boss“ Kettering 
General Motors as follows: “Research is 8 
high-hat word that scares a lot of people. 
It needn't. It is nothing but a state 
mind—a friendly, welcoming attitude 
change. It is the problem-solving mind as 
contrasted with the let-well-enough-alon? 
mind. It is the composer mind instead of the 
fiddler mind. It is the tomorrow mind in- 
stead of the yesterday mind.” 

We must have the tomorrow mind if e 
are to succeed. 


Committee Staffs: Will the GOP Act? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article enti- 
tled “Committee Staffs” written by the 
eminent columnist Roscoe Drummond 
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and published in the Washington Post on 
7, 1962, be printed in the Appen- 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Comanrree Starrs: WILL THE GOP ACT? 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The heavy ice of Democratic resistance to 
anything more than a token representation 
Of the Republican Party on the powerful 
Professional staffs of congressional commit- 
tees is beginning to break a little bit. 

Not much—but enough to show that 
When individual senior Republicans insist 
Upon some of their rights as a minority 
Party, it is not going to be easy for the 

tic chairman to stand forever 
reform. 

Senator Prescorr Bush of Connecticut, 

Republican member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, which is responsible 
or studying the Administration’s new trade 

has finally pressured the Democrats to 
Ow the minority to employ the services of 
One expert and a secretary. The same for 
Representative Joun W. BYRNES, of Wiscon- 
minority member of the House Ways and 
Committee, chairman of the Repub- 

lean Policy Committee in the House. 

But because the top Republican leader- 
Ship in Congress has not yet been willing to 

e the crucial, if unpleasant, fight for 
Š te, competently paid professional 
taffing on all the committees, the minority 
Tepresentation remains so sparse it can 
hardly be seen with the naked eye. At pres- 
ent any little bare bone tossed to the minor- 
2 is due largely to the character and whim 
the Democratic chairman. 
P Thus, Representative CARROLL D, KEARNS, Of 
mo ylvania, senior Republican on the 
use Committee on Education and Labor, 
3 & good scrapper, has run up against 
Berlin wall“ in the form of Democratic 
Lor man ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of New 


2 Here is Chairman Powrik's record on 
tating: When he became chairman last 
Nene his committee had a professional staff 
20; now it has about 48. Mr, POWELL 
ed Mr. Kearns that if the committee 
received sufficient funds, he would authorize 
Minority professional staff of four, two 
Professionals and two secretaries. With Mr. 
the 8" assistance, the committee received 
his largest investigative appropriation in its 
hag » $633,000. Now Chairman Powe. 
ft cut the minority staff to two, one pro- 
Ho I. one secretary. Thus on the vital 
use Education and Labor Committee the 
24091 ion of majority to minority staff is 


It needs to be understood that adequate 
: rey competent professional staffs for both 
x majority and minority parties are not 
routine housekeeping matter. It is cru- 
mi to the effective functioning of the com- 
ttees and to the functioning of our two- 
system of government. One of the 
t ways to cripple the minority is to de- 
ve it of professional staffs on the con- 
to onal committees. There is no reason 
doubt that the Democrats know exactly 
t they are doing in holding the minority 
8 to somewhere between puny and zero. 
These professional staffs draft practically 
everything which emerges from the con- 
8tesssional committees—every report, every 
Anding. every recommendation, nearly every 
for investigation. 
do you think the minority party 
Can do when it is outnumbered 24 
12 It can't even keep track of what is 
& on. 
neo such egregious imbalance as now 
mite the Republican teams of these com- 
tees are usually left on the bleacher seats 
the iment with the majority at bat all 


ee 
to 
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Many Republican Congressmen are becom- 
ing restive under the inaction of their own 
leadership. Representative Bruce ALGER, of 
Texas, for example, has just written every 
colleague in the House demanding a Repub- 
lican conference to deal with this matter, 
Representative Tuomas B. Curtis of Mis- 
souri, and Senator Cart Curtis of Nebraska, 
whose campaigns to end this crippling in- 
equity have been lonely ones, are gaining 
new supporters, 

What surprises me is that the leadership 
of the Republican Party has been willing to 
let this go on so long. If the Republican 
leadership does not get up out of its rock- 
ing chair soon—something is going to bust. 


Classroom Shortage Statistics Confusing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget under 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Maurice H. Stans, in commenting in a 
recent article on the struggle to shift the 
cost of education, and the responsibility 
for it, to the Federal Government de- 
clared that: 


But if the past is evidence, the Congress 
will be asked to make historic decisions on 
a basis of figures far inferior to those which 
a sensible businessman would require for 
reaching his business conclusion. There 
ought to be a better way to resolve national 
problems. 


I include the article by Maurice H. 
Stans for the information of my col- 
leagues, both Democratic and Republi- 
can: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE STATISTICS CONFUSING 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Behind all the oratory on Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools is the 
basic question of whether education can best 
be achieved under local financing and direc- 
tion in home communities or by Federal 
financing and influence from Washington. 

The argument is not new. The Congress 
debated it as vigorously 75 years ago as now. 
Unfortunately, facts are scarce and are 
clouded over by digressive issues of politics, 
religion, and competition with the Soviets. 

Of course, we all want our children to be 
well educated. And despite all the heated 
debate, thore is little evidence that our pre- 
sent local system of education is inferior 
to that of the Soviets or of any other country, 
Johnny may not be able to spell, but so far 
he has grown up to be superior in science, 
industry, commerce, and the improyement of 
living to Ivan or any other’progeny of foreign 
birth. 

DOCUMENTATION LACKING 


But the struggle to shift the cost of educa- 
tion, and the responsibility for it to the 
Federal Government will go on, long after 
1962. The principal ammunition will be 
statistics, and seldom will an important bat- 
tle be fought with poorer firepower. One 
would expect that, in a matter of such vital 
importance, proponents of the cause of 
Federal aid would have a strongly docu- 
mented case. 

But if the past is evidence, the Congress 
will be asked to make historic decisions on a 
basis of figures far inferior to those which a 
sensible businessman would require for 
reaching his business conclusions. There 
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ought to be a better way to resolve national 
problems. 

The major case for Federal support of 
school construction rests on the alleged in- 
ability or um ess of local school dis- 
tricts to do the job. The key figures are the 
annual estimates of classroom shortages 
produced by the Office of Education from re- 
ports supplied by the States. Because of 
their sources, they are seldom questioned. 

But an analysis of the figures leaves much 
in doubt. For example, the officially asserted 
shortage in 1954 was 370,000 classrooms. But 
this became merely 160,000 in 1955, even 
though only 60,000 rooms were built in the 
meantime. The difference was the result of 
a change in the process of gathering the 
statistics. ; 

Since then the annual classroom shortage 
figure has moved slowly downward until it 
hit a low level of 127,200 in the fall of 1961. 
About half of this represents supposed short- 
ages in capacity and the other half represents 
unsatisfactory quarters, 

NO UNIFORM DEFINITIONS 


When I was Director of the Budget, I set 
out to learn more about these classroom 
shortage reports. In February, 1960, a field 
survey team, made up of staff members of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
went to nine States, with 50 percent of the 
classroom shortage, to find out how the 
figures were compiled. Their findings were 
astounding. Because there were no uniform 
definitions across the States, the figures were 
mostly undetailed or poorly supported esti- 
mates based more often than not on local or 
State attitudes of the moment. 

For example, in Alabama, the survey re- 
vealed that the number of classrooms needed 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities dropped 
from 10,037 in 1958 to only 2,416 a year later. 
There had been a local redefinition of what 
constituted an unsatisfactory classroom. 
The survey concluded that “neither the 1958 
nor the 1959 report provides a reliable figure 
on the classroom shortage” in Alabama. 

In accounting for the substantial annual 
variations reported in Illinois, the report said 
that “* * * while many local superintendents 
report small rural schools as satisfactory, the 
State agency staff feels that these schools 
are unsuitable.” 


Some large cities were entirely omitted 
from the estimates. Inconsistencies were 
numerous. Understatements and over- 
statements were found. The conclusion of 
the study group was a forthright statement 
that “the fall report figures on the classroom 
shortage have, in our opinion, limited use- 
fulness in discussions on Federal aid for 
school construction." And further that 
“The survey indicates that it is fallacious to 
compare successive years’ totals to indicate a 
decline or increase in the classroom short- 

e" 

* TWO-YEAR BACKLOG 

Even if taken at face value, the classroom 
shortage figures reveal nothing about the 
financial capability of the States and local 
communities to handle the problem without 
Federal aid.” In fact, they disclose nothing 
about actions taken or pending in the school 
districts to deal with the needs. This is im- 
portant, for this reason: With classrooms 
being built at the rate of 70,000 a year, & 
shortage of 127,200 classrooms, if true, would 
be a backlog of less than 2 years. It takes 
2 years to recognize needs, develop proposals, 
hold elections, sell bonds, design and build 
schools. It may well be that much of the 
deficiency is actually being met by prompt 
local actions about as fast as it becomes 
clearly evident. 

In printed material and speeches by propo- 
nents of Federal aid, there appear repeated 
statements that there are 8 million school 
children in overcrowded classrooms. This 
round number stems from a 1959 press state- 
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ment of the Office of Education to the effect 
that State figures show that public school 
enrollments were 1,843,000 in excess of 
normal school capacity and that “there are 
numbers of others whose education ls being 
hampered to some extent by lack of adequate 
classroom facilities.” This is extrapolation 
with a will. 

Why must we deal with great national 
problems with such scanty, questionable 
data? If we as citizens are seriously to con- 
sider this issue, shouldn't we have a careful, 
nationwide survey of actual conditions, meas- 
ured by uniform standards and with the 
findings pinpointed by cities, by school dis- 
tricts and by structures? If then, con- 
fronted by such evidence, some of the in- 
dividual districts are clearly unable to act 
and the States cannot meet the needs, there 
may be a case for Federal assistance. 


Federation of Single Young Adults on 
Communism, Narcotics, and U.S. 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
. June 25, 1961, the Federation of Single 
Young Adults held a convention during 
which they passed three resolutions rela- 
tive to communism, narcotics, and U.S. 
foreign policy which I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of Congress. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the resolutions in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CONSIDERATION OF THE PROBLEM OF 
COMMUNISM 

Whereas the free and God-fearing peoples 
of the world, and esepcially those of the 
United States, are engaged in an ultimate 
struggle with a godless Communist con- 
spiracy; and 

Whereas this atheistic criminal conspiracy 
has vowed to destroy the American way of 
life and replace it with a tyrannical reign of 
terror, suppression, and slavery; and 

Whereas an intelligent and successful 
offenses against these destroyers of humanity 
must first of all be informed and armed with 
accurate knowledge of the enemy; and 

Whereas the time to begin this education 
of the young people of America, and espe- 
cially of the State of California, is while 
they are in their teens, and the logical place 
is in the high school; and 

Whereas there exists at present no facility 
or provisions for the education of the youth 
of California in the blessings of Americanism 
. the horrors of communism: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the State of California re- 
quire as a prerequiste to graduation from 
high school, a course in Americanism as 
opposed to communism; and be it further 

Resolved, That the teachers be screened 
for their fitness to teach this course, and 
also that the textbooks be very carefully 
selected, with an eye to the purpose of this 
course; and be it therefore 

Resolved, That this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Legislature of the State of 
California, to the various executive officers 
of the State of California, to the assembly- 
men and senators of Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, to the school boards and city 
councils of these same counties and city 
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councils, and the general public throughout 
the State of California. 


PROBLEM OF NARCOTICS 


Whereas the use of narcotics among young 
people in the State of California has stead- 
ily increased in the last several years; and 

Whereas the use of narcotics leads ulti- 
mately to the corruption and destruction of 
both the physical and spiritual faculties of 
the persons involved; and 

Whereas the Illegal use of narcotics vio- 
lates the laws of both the State and of God; 
and 

Whereas the addiction of young people 
especially is most tragic; and 

Whereas the lack of moral fiber in a nar- 
cotic user is very noticeable; and 

Whereas the increase of crime of all types 
among addicts is proven by statistics; and 

Whereas this deplorable state of affairs 
must, by any possible means, be Improved: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That additional education be 
given to young people on the evils of the 
use of narcotics; and be it further 

Resolved, That stiffer penalties be imposed 
for narcotic convictions, especially for first 
Offenses; and be It further 

Resolved, That exceptionally harsh penal- 
ties be Imposed upon criminals selling drugs 
to minors; and be it further 

Resolved, That younger persons arrested 
for narcotic violations, and those convicted 
of first offenses, be separated from older 
and/or repeat offenders; and be it further 

Resolved, That more rehabilitation centers 
be provided and that first offenders, and 
especially young offenders, be confined to 
hospitals, not jails; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Legislature of the State of 
California, to the various executive offices. of 
the State of California, to the assemblymen 
and senators of Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, to the school boards and city coun- 
cils of these same counties and the general 
public throughout the State of California. 


CONSIDERATION OF U.S. Forreicn PoLICY 


Whereas the challenge of our times has 
presented to each adult citizen of this Na- 
tion an opportunity to serve these United 
States through contribution of self, the 
promulgation of ideas and expressions of 
thought; and 

Whereas it is good for the young adults 
of this Nation to take an active interest in 
their country’s national and international 
policies, because these policies can affect the 
lives of all adults and especially the young 
adults of this Nation; and 

Whereas it is also good for young Catholic 
adults to give not only of their time to 
their Nation, but advance and contribute 
sound and intelligent viewpoints toward in- 
fluencing both national and international 
policy, and 

Whereas Catholic thought toward ad- 
vancing sound policy can and should be 
based on the premise that the dignity of 
man and freedom for all under law is of 
prime importance in advancing the cause 
of the free world, and 

Whereas this assembled convention of 
young Catholic adults of Los Angeles desire 
to make known their collective viewpoint 
on national and international policy to their 
legal representatives in both the executive 
and legislative branches of the National 
Government of these United States: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the following foreign aid programs 
of the United States be limited to assisting 
those nations which recognize the dignity 
of man and freedom for all their citizens 
under law; and 

2. That aid be denied to all Communist 
Governments explicitly; and 
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3. That ald be denied to those nations 
which oppress or deny to their citizens the 
above stated premise; and 

4. That efforts be made to promote in 
every way the dignity of men and freedom 
of all under law throughout these United 
States, 


„ 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the second of a series of 
articles from the Atlanta Journal: 

Mr. Sam—Part II 


The first summer of the 20th century, long 
and hot, was in its waning months, Sam 
Rayburn, now 18, had come to a renlization 
months before that to make his dream of a 
political career come true he needed more 
education—much more, He had already ab- 
sorbed all that the public schools of 
County in north Texas could offer. 

He wanted to go to college. Yet he knew 
only too well the straitened financial cif- 
cumstances in which his father was operat- 
ing the farm. 

As they labored and sweated together. 
chopping cotton under the broiling 4 
sun, Sam also recalled his father’s custo 
admonition to all his sons: 

“Character is all I have to give you. Be a 
man.” 

But the youth spoke up and asked if he 
could go to college. 

„Sam,“ he said sadly, “you know Tu lke 
for you to go. But how can I send you with 
only 40 acres in the farm and 14 people in 
the house to feed?” 

Sam gulped and answered: ed 

“I didn’t ask you to send me, Paw, I ask * 
if you would let me go. I figure I can wor 
my way.” 

And thus it was settled. 

When it came time for Sam to go off to 
Mayo Normal College at Commerce, Tex., 
father rode with him to the rallroad station: 
His parting handshake pressed in to Sam 
palm $25—the total cash assets of the farm. 
and the paternal good-by was the 
again, “Be a man, Son.” 

Mayo’s was a private Institution operated 
by an earnest gogue who founded it to 
fill a void in higher education facilities for 
the farm families of the area. It was 18 
absorbed into the State system as East 
State College. 2 

Prof. William Leonidas Mayo was sy™ 
pathetic to the plight of the applicant fror 
Flag Spring whose desire to learn far er 
ceeded his ability to meet the tuition fee 
He helped Sam d some of his nume 
jobs which included ringing the college bel! 
sweeping out the public school of d 
making and tending fires in the college an 
the school—plus any other jobs that came 
along. For performing these various 
Sam earned an average of 88 a month. 

Sam paid a deposit on his tuition, got Dis 
board on credit. His earnings paid for wasn 
ing and ironing his clothes. After his 
year at college he taught in a rural, one- 
room school for n year, to help pay off his 
debts. 

He returned to college for another yes": 
working harder than ever. He completed the 
8-year course in 2 years, 

A half century later he expressed te 
friends his lifetime gratitude to Professor 
Mayo, not only for his encouragement and 
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Considerate treatment, but for his method of 
instilling learning and the desire for it. 
“During the morning exercises,” said Mr. 
— ne was the most inspiring man I ever 
eda He made a student feel like a crimi- 
if he didn't work, and not only that but 
Work to his utmost capacity,” 
Tt was a habit the pupil never lost. 
ing © proud possessor of a diploma certify- 
D that he had earned the degree of bache- 
ot science in education, Sam returned 
“es and to teaching as a regular vocation. 
taught for 2 years in the rural schools 
Fannin County. But the day he hap- 
Pened to learn that members of the State 
ler nture are paid $5 a day for their serv- 
to the State he decided upon a definite 
of action. Five dollars a day was 
po & munificent sum, It could pay his 
of ¥ through the law school of the University 
‘Wan which, conveniently to his purpose, 
Maat en in Austin, the State capital. 
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Ain Once of State representative from Fan- 
Dole ate: He was without experience in 
— but he had taught school in several 

of the county and thus was known by 
to the parents of his pupils, What's 
Was a handsome and personable 


Hy 
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cow pony he campaigned for 3 
„ Visiting every town and village, call- 
every farmhouse, no matter how re- 
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dimpled smile charmed the house- 
ves, many of whom discussed the progress 
their children at school. The men were 
Pressed by his down to earth, knowledge- 

talk of local farm conditions, Some 
heard of the big, hard-working, and re- 
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rove, his opponent, Is remembered 
Man whose defeat started Sam Ray- 
In the path to national greatness, 
t victory was as sweet to Sam as 
he ate daily with his breakfast. 
84 more than that it was the beginning of 
years as a public servant during which he 
a political wisdom and a l- 
Plea Philosophy. 228 
t ce, a friend came to Sam in the 
Of the campaign and said: “I want to 
for you but I'm planning to run for 
Ring Prosecutor and the fellow you're run- 
against has a lot of power in my dis- 
I will need his support. What 
advise me to do?” 
my friend.“ said Sam, recounting 
t, “to go ahead and vote for the 
, as I was going to win anyway.“ 
Policy of refusing to bring pressure 
t a man to vote against his own inter- 
to pay off handsomely later in Con- 
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even out in the long run,“ the 
Said recently in reviewing his career. 
muy lose a vote one time, but you will 
back again when you need it more.” 
wound f8llative body is a tough training 
for the political man; a test of his 
ang Ster and abilities. It could also be, 
hopes ten was for many, a burial place of 
for future higher office. 
the imposing red granite State capitol 
Ustin, Sam Rayburn had his first con- 
With a legislative body. If the country 
Was overawed by this new experience, in 
city, he kept it to himself. 
found a place of lodging convenlent 
the capitol and the University of 
He registered ot ita law school, 
the hours of classes in the various 
and worked out a tentative sched- 
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later turned out, while he studied 
nights, even during the bicnnial ses- 
Gf the legislature, most of his law 
Classwork was done between sessions 
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which usually lasted no more than 6 months, 
But they were hectic and sometimes bois- 
terous 


The membership was a cross-section of a 
State emerging from the pioneer era. A rug- 
ged and hearty crew, cattlemen from the 
ranches in the South and West, farmers from 
the wheat, sheep, and goat farms in the 
West and Northwest, and from the cotton 
farms of the central and eastern sections. 

There were, too, the “city slickers" from 
the larger centers of population, Houston 
and Dallas—and the wild-catters“ from the 
burgeoning oll ficlds. 

The railroads were fighting against State 
regulatory measures; electric utilities were 
seeking for power sites the waters that farm- 
ers needed for irrigation or stock watering. 

This was the background scene of the 80th 
session of the Texas Legislature upon which 
Sam Rayburn entered. $ 


Point Reyes National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call our colleagues’ attention to a 
bill which I believe to be of the greatest 
importance—the measure which the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
today approved by a unanimous vote, to 
establish a national seashore’ on the 
Point Reyes Peninsula, Marin County, 
Calif. 

The close proximity of the Point Reyes 
Peninsula, with all its outstanding nat- 
ural attributes, to one of our Nation's 
most heavily populated and fastest grow- 
ing regions—the San Francisco Bay 
area—is unique. The National Park 
Service, in fact, has said that the Point 
Reyes Peninsula provides a combination 
of scenic, recreation, and scientific in- 
terests which can be found nowhere else 
in this country so near a large center of 
population. 

Mr. Speaker, the Seventh California 
District which I represent is a part of the 
metropolitan San Francisco Bay area, 
and I have been receiving a steady 
stream of correspondence from my con- 
stituents urging that this Point Reyes 
National Seashore be established. One 
of the latest groups to voice its support 
is the Association of Bay Area Govern- 
ments—an association representing 6 
counties and 58 cities. This endorse- 
ment is particularly important, for it is 
a definite indication of the solid com- 
munity support for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the Members of the House 
to approve the Point Reyes National 
Seashore at this session of the Congress. 
I urge, furthermore, that this action be 
taken without delay, for delay in acquir- 
ing these shores so vital to an adequate 
public recreation system will not only 
result in increased costs, but, even more 
important, in lost opportunities. 
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Packaged Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was recently called to an article 
which appeared in World on February 28, 
1932, concerning an unusual new com- 
pany which has been formed to provide 
packaged factories to some of the less 
developed nations. 

In the developing countries of Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and the Middle 
East, there is urgent need for small in- 
dustries to make products that raise 
standards of living, increase employment, 
reduce import requirements, and train 
people in modern manufacturing tech- 
niques. 

An unusual new company has been 
formed in the United States to meet this 
need for accelerated industrialization. I 
wish to call attention to a recent article 
that explains how this company is pio- 
neering new approaches and new proce- 
dures in establishing useful small indus- 
tries in the developing nations of the 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PACKAGED FACTORIES Go ABROAD 
(By Frederie M. Philips) 

Bidco’s product is packaged factories. 

Bidco stands for Business and Industry 
Development Co., a Washington firm quietly 
founded on one man's dream 18 months ago. 
Today it has representatives in 31 nations, 
dealing around the world. 

Its packaged factories represent a practi- 
cal, visionary, free-enterprise, for-profit ap- 
proach to the development of underindus- 
trialized nations, 

Here's what the concern offers to oversea 
businessmen, governments of underdeveloped 
nations: 

Construction and equipment of a mod- 
erate-sized plant in any one of some 25 cate- 
gories (from tractor factory to slaughter- 
houe to drycleaning plant), training of 
local personnel to operate it, guidance 
through a period of years in operation and 
marketing, impressive assistance in initial 
financing. 

Under negotiations at present: 

Five tractor plants in Asla and the Middle 
East—at Tleppo, Syria; Teheran, Iran; Bom- 
bay, India; Manila, the Philippines; 
Djakarta, Indonesia. 

A Beirut, Lebanon, plant for maintenance, 
rebullding of automobiles. 

Three building-board (from sugarcane 
residue) factories at Bombay and Amritsar 
in India, Teheran. 

A laundry and drycleaning plant at 
Teheran, aie 

A multipurpose Industrial com 
(pumps, 8 tractors, wood products, 
automotive equipment) in Ceylon. 

Price tags on the packages vary from $30,- 
000 for the laundry to $2 million for a build- 
ing-board operation. Going price for a trac- 
tor factory is $200,000, bakery $137,900, pea- 
nut butter factory $123.600, macaroni and 
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noodle plant $175,600, milk and ice cream 
plant $137,600. Bidco profit margins are 
set at 5 to 10 percent. 

The concern also has a packaged blue- 
print for pulling together capital for over- 
sea individuals (as in most cases above) or 
governments (as in the case of talks going 
on now with Nigeria and Ivory Coast, for 
example). Bidco will help arrange private 
and governmental loans in this country, in- 
cluding major U.S. international, bank, and 
development organizations. 

FOCUS ON TRACTORS 


Special focus for Bideo and foreign en- 
trepreneurs in many parts of the world; 
tractor plants, which would annually pro- 
duce some 2,000 small vehicles priced at 
about $350 each. “They could revolutionize 
agriculture in many countries,” declares 
founder-president-moving spirit Gwynn Gar- 
nett. With wide use of tractors, their farm- 
ers would take a century-leap from the oxen 
and water buffalo stage of tilling the soil. 
There would be a good profit for the tractor- 
manufacturer, a reasonable profit for us, im- 
mense advantage for the farmers and the 
countries.” 

Wyoming-born Garnett—former Agricul- 
ture Department official here and overseas, 
Pan American Alrways consultant, American 
Farm Bureau Federation executive—speaks 
with crusading zeal of Bidco in general and 
the tractor road to progress in particular. 
His operation, to which he has drawn a hit 
parade of experts and top-level associate 
companies, is after a dollar profit. But Gar- 
nett and his associates also are proud of the 
fact that their activities could bring health, 
wealth, and happiness to many regions 
abroad. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

„We see ourselves as a private enterprise 
adjunct to Government foreign aid,” Garnett 
says. “Government foreign aid can’t do 
certain kinds of jobs. We are interested in 
moderate-sized businesses abroad. We sur- 
vey the needs of underdeveloped nations, try 
to help their own people get into fields im- 
portant to them. We are tapping private en- 
terprise abroad, linking it with our own, 

„There's also this satisfying fact. Here 
is a type of operation with which the Rus- 
sians cannot compete, a flexible person-to- 
person type of resource development that we 
in the world’s most advanced capitalist state 
can carry out.” 

At the heart of the Bidco setup Is its al- 
Hance in this country with a family of suc- 
cessful businesses. Each one is a prototype 
for a packaged factory. Iowa's Speedex Trac- 
tor Co. successfully produces the small trac- 
tors that Bidco hopes to introduce abroad. 
Tractor plants that Bideo sets up will be 
similar to the Speedex plant Stateside; 
Speedex will play a prominent role in train- 
ing, supervising associated with the project. 
Other concerns, from modest outfits like 
Bomarc dry cleaning in Baltimore, Md., to 
Caterpillar Tractor, Peoria, III., will serve 
likewise in other fields. 

Obviously, Bidco is just getting off the 
ground. At this point, there are no Bidco- 
provided factories in operation. But execu- 
tives in the Washington office say ground- 
breaking on the first—"probably in the Mid- 
dle East —is dead ahead. They expect others 
to follow in short order. And they like the 
way a Washington financial expert wrote 
about their activities when they made 30,000 
stock shares ($5 per) privately available a 
few weeks ago: It's an idea which could 
create throughout the world the image of 
the likeable American. If Garnett doesn’t 
put it across, someone else, perhaps bene- 
Atting from his experience, certainly will.” 
The Bidco folks say they're going to do the 
Job. 
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New England Residual Oil Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 27, all members of the New England 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives signed a letter to the President urg- 
ing him to remove the current restric- 
tions on the importation of residual oil 
commonly used for fuel. On March 1, 
the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced that the allocation of residual 
oil to New England had been increased 
slightly. It is my hope that this action 
is not a substitute for complete aboli- 
tion of these harmful and costly restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following commentary on this action 
which reflects my feelings as well as 
those of the New England Council, the 
body which issued the statement: 

New ENGLAND RESIDUAL OIL QUOTAS 

The announcement last week by the De- 
partment of Interior raising allocations of 
residual fuel oil to 507,000 barrels per day 
is unwelcome news. 

It has been interpreted by many as an 
alternative to complete removal of qoutas as 
advocated by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. 

It is inconceivable that the administra- 
tion would countenance an action of this 
sort as a substitute for the only possible 
solution—the removal of the entire quota 
system. Increased quotas will provide no 
relief from the abnormal marketing condi- 
tions which have plagued east coast con- 
sumers of residual oll since the imposition 
of the quota program. 

Nine months ago, the then Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization ordered a national 
security investigation of residual oil quotas. 
Hundreds of consumers from all parts of 
the country in good faith prepared elaborate 
presentations of the hardships encountered 
under the import quota program. An in- 
tensive study of these presentations has 
been conducted by the Office of Emergency 
Planning and a report with recommenda- 
tions has been prepared for the President's 
action. We are confident that this objec- 
tive study will be acted upon in accordance 
with the mandate of the Trade Agreements 
Act. A failure to act decisively at this time 
would be a serious breach of faith on the 
part of the administration and a gross dis- 
service to the millions of people throughout 
the east who have been taxed by artifically 
inflated costs. 

New England has been asked to support 
& policy of free trade for the products which 
it has traditionally manufactured. We have 
been asked to compete in the marketplaces 
of the world without the artificial restric- 
tions of tariffs and quotas, Yet at the same 
time, we suffer under the burdens of a re- 
strictive trade policy for this, an essential 
raw material. We seek only consistency in 
the trade policies which affect our ability to 
compete with the rest of the Nation and 
with other manufacturing countries of the 
world. 

We are confident that the President, who 
is aware of the great discriminations and of 
the many inequities created by the residual 
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oil quota program, will act promptly upon 
the recommendations of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 


Retraining of Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the House of Representatives 
recently passed a worker retraining bill. 
We, in the Senate, passed a different ver- 
sion last session and the bills are, there- 
fore, going to conference. I believe it 
imperative that this committee come out 
with a good compromise bill, One of the 
newspapers in my State, the Courier 
News, Plainfield, N.J., ran an edito. 
on March 2 entitled “Retraining,” which 
points up the necessity for a good 
I believe their article describes the Key 
issue when it states: “Dealing with in- 
dividual people and their opportunity 
for work brings the problem very close to 
home.” 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
the Courier News editorial reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

RETRAINING 

For years the Nation has been worried 
about and wondering what to do about th 
numbers of workers who are thrown out 
work each year because of automation 
because they lack the skills demanded 1 
today’s increasingly complex jobs. It is 1 
national problem that reaches into e 
local community. 

On Wednesday, the House of Represents” 
tives passed a 2-year $262 million, worker 
retraining bill by a vote of 354 to 62. The 
bill differs in many respects from the 4- 
$655 million retraining program b: 
the Senate last year. Now it goes to com- 
mittee for compromise. Some Senate-House 
version seems certain for adoption. 

Just last week one of the top union leaders 
in the United Automobile Workers said: 
“One of our saddest experiences is to see 
many once useful citizens being thrown in 
the technological ashcan, so to speak, 
cause they do not have the skills a neW 
industrial society demands.” 

The purpose of both bills passed in Wash- 
ington, and both Republican and Democratie 
versions of the legislation, is the same. 
purpose is to create new skills among work- 
ers who are unskilled or whose oid skills navi 
become obsolete. It also provides Federal Al 
for States to create new vocational training 
programs in schools and technical Instit 
tions. The man seeking retraining woul 
apply to his local employment office. 

Plainfield was used as an initial test ares 
for this program and for retraining Mack 
workers. We know that it was orly partially 
successful. But the purpose of the pr 
is right, and the problem is one that crie® 
for a solution. The appropriation of busy 
sums of money at a Federal level is part i 
the solution. Dealing with individual peop 
and their opportunity for work brings the 
problem very close to home. 
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Power Revenues From Reclamation 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill designed to re- 
Store commonsense to the reclamation 

and much-needed relief to the 
taxpayers of the United States. 
Bureau of Reclamation has be- 
Come the largest marketer of hydroelec- 
tric power in this country. Each year 
efforts are made to extend this Fed- 
power empire still further as new 
Projects come before the Interior Com- 
Mittee for consideration. The time has 
Come to recognize that this is big busi- 
and no longer a mere incident of 
the irrigation of land. The Federal tax- 
payer, wherever he may live, is entitled 
expect the Congress to apply business 
. — ciples to the Bureau’s power opera- 


In 1906 the Congress first allowed the 

of power revenues to assist in the 

t of project costs for other than 

Power purposes. But power was an un- 

important incidental of project opera- 
tions until comparatively recent times. 

Two leading Democratic Senators were 


or element to which business meth- 
Ods should be applied, and both of these 
a Were from reclamation States. I 
0 er, of course, to the Hayden- 
Stat onen amendment of 1938—52 
t. 291, 318—which reads as follows: 
All moneys received by the United States in 
5 €ction with any irrigation projects, in- 
Uding the incidental power features 
Wieck. constructed by the Secretary of the 
terior through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and financed in whole or in part with 
— heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
mena cated therefor by the Federal Govern- 
t, shall be covered into the reclamation 
tung, except in cases where provision has 
on Made by law or contract for the use 
Wane revenues for the benefit of users of 


Mr. 


bald developed in connection with any ot 
atructirolecte shall have repaid those con- 
Dower ct costs of such project allocated to 
to be repaid by power revenues there- 
and shall no longer be required to 
Uni the contractual obligations of the 
trom: States, then said net revenues derived 
tion the sale of power developed in connec- 
of | “ith such project shall, after the close 
dach fiscal year, be transferred to and 
cect into the General Treasury as mis- 
cous receipts”: 
tiop Pided further, That nothing in this sec- 
Bourget be construed to amend the 
ag nder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), 
tots ended, or to apply to irrigation proj- 
2421 a the Office of Indian Affairs. (CL. 


ve these two Senators certainly 
but never been regarded as anything 
tian “UPPorters of the Federal reclama- 
thej, Osram, I can only assume that 
the amendment was designed to give 

taxpayer a break. They knew that 
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tying up power revenues in perpetuity 
for the benefit of remote irrigation proj- 
ects would some day cause the rest of 
the country to lose confidence in the pro- 
gram as a national program. These 
projects are the property of all the people 
and not the exclusive bounty of a few 
in some State or region. When project 
costs have been repaid, these revenues 
should provide relief to the overburdened 

Federal taxpayers of Pennsylvania and 

Idaho alike, just as Senators O'MAHONEY 

and Haypen provided almost 25 years 

ago. 

The House Interior Committee is de- 
parting further and further from these 
sound principles. When the direct and 
indirect beneficiaries of a reclamation 
project cannot repay its costs, the pres- 
sure is on to use so-called surplus power 
revenues from installations hundreds 
of miles away to make up the difference. 
It seems to make no difference whether 
there is any economic relationship be- 
tween the project assisted and the source 
of power revenue. This is the boldest 
kind of subsidy, yet these facts are hid- 
den under the rug so the public will not 
realize the true situation. My bill is de- 
signed to stop these abuses. It is time 
we in the Congress told the Bureau of 
Reclamation in its project planning that 
we mean business. 

My bill goes one step further than the 
Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment. That 
provision requires these power revenues 
to go into the Treasury’s “miscellaneous 
receipts” accounts, thus allowing them to 
be used for general expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government. I propose that they 
be used exclusively for the reduction of 
the public debt. The taxpayer at least 
should have one revenue source ear- 
marked for this purpose in this area of 
free-spending profligate Government. 

My bill is as follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to provide for the application of power 
revenues from reclamation projects to the 
reduction of the public debt 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

revenues derived from the sale of power de- 

veloped in connection with any project, 
heretofore or hereafter constructed by the 

Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 

Federal reclamation laws as defined in the 

Act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), shall be 

used only for the repayment of the costs of 

such projects until such costs shall have been 
repaid; and after such costs shall have been 
repaid, such revenues, after the close of each 
fiscal year, shall be transferred to and covered 
into the General Treasury as “miscellaneous 
receipts” and shall be applied only for the 
reduction of the public debt of the United 
States. 


Use Your Head, Mr. Ball 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing from the New York Daily News: 
Use Your Heap, Mn. BALL 


In the superheated Senate investigation of 
administration muzzling of military men, 
Under Secretary of State George W. Ball 
remarked that he didn’t understand the talk 
about an alleged “no win“ White House 
attitude toward the cold war. Everybody 
else understands it. It means a lot of people 
suspect the Kennedy administration of not 
wanting to win. If Ball isn't smart enough 
to understand it, is he smart enough to be 
Under Secretary of State? 


Vinson Henor Points Up South’s 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a very fine 
editorial on the service of the Honorable 
CARL Vrvson. It is from the Florida 
Times-Union of Friday, Mareh 2: 
Vinson Honor Poners Ur Sovurn's INFLUENCE 

Georgia's veteran Representative, CARL 
Vinson, of Milledgeville, whose 47 years of 
continuous serviee ra nks him as dean of the 
U.S. House of Representatives by a sub- 
stantial margin, will be honored by the 
Reserve Officers’ Association as the “Minute 
Man of 1962" at its annual conference in 
Washington tonight. 

For most of his long service, Mr. Vinson 
has been identified with the national 
defense, first as member and chairman of 
the old Naval Affairs Committee, and later 
as chairman of the consolidated Armed 
Services Committee during eras of Demo- 
cratic organization of Congress. 

Mr. Vuovson’s tight-reined control of his 
committee and his good-natured refusal to 
treat with awe even the highest military 
brass has become a Washington tradition, 

For all the deference paid the Georgian, 
often called “Mr. National Defense,” officers, 
men and civilian chiefs of the armed serv- 
ices all recognize in him a true and stanch 
supporter who in lean years has almost 
singlehandedly fought their battles in 
Congress. 

Such is the basis of the tribute being paid 
him tonight, when the Association's award 
will be presented by House Speaker Jonn 
McCormack. The ceremony also serves to 
point up vividly the advantages accruing to 
the South from the relatively high seniority 
of its congressional delegations. 

Senority, by inviolable tradition, controls 
the advancement of committee members to 
the chairmanship. As a result, 12 of the 20 
chairmanships of House standing committees 
are now occupied by southerners. In the 
Senate, the p on is even higher, with 
10 of 16 standing committees headed by 
southerners. Representative VINson’s COl- 
league, Senator RicHargp B. RUSSELL, second 
ranking member of the Senate, is VINSON’S 
opposite number as chairman of the Senate 
armed services group. 

This potent combination of influence has 
been a major contributing factor to the 
South's many and tremendously important 
military instalaltions of every type, equaling 
the attraction of a salubrious climate and de- 
sirable terrain. 
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Similarly, the weight of southern commit- 
tee ps in Agriculture all add up 
to a tremendous reservoir of influence to the 
South’s advantage and promise for its future 
growth. 

As long as southern voters continue to 
recognize the practical advantages flowing 
from their traditional preference for electing 
and keeping Democratic Representatives and 
Senators in Congress, the National Republi- 
can will face heavy odds in breaking 
the Solid South at the congressional level. 


Japan Trade Benefits United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for a number of years I have 
been interested in our problem of the 
balance of trade. With the current wide- 
spread discussion on the various aspects 
of it, I believe that the following state- 
ment of Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs Philip H. 
Trezise which appeared in the February 6 
issue of the Journal of Commerce Import 
Bulletin is helpful and timely. Mr. Tre- 
zise notes the huge surplus that U.S. 
traders have built up with Japan— 
almost $700 million in 1961—and he pre- 
dicts even greater export volumes in the 
future. In particular, he suggests that 
the United States may crack Japan's 
domestic market for “chemicals, dyes, 
textiles, and leather and plastic goods.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article in which Assistant Secretary 
Trezise’s views are made known. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAPAN TRADE BENEFITS UNITep STATES, STATE 
DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL Sars 

Are international politics the only good 
reason for the United States to strengthen 
its trade ties with Japan? 

Not according to one of the administra- 
tion’s top foreign trade experts. Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs Philip H. Trezise points to an equally 
important reason: Trade with Japan makes 
“the United States more prosperous, creating 
jobs and wealth * * è [in line] with our in- 
terest in promoting our own economic well- 
being. All of us benefit.“ 

“The dimensions of the Japanese market 
are not always fully appreciated in the 
United States,” Secretary Trezise observes. 
“In calendar 1961 we sold to Japan about $1.7 
billion worth of commodities, Japan was 
far and away our largest customer, next to 
Canada. The data are incomplete, but it 
seems that after Japan our next largest for- 
eign customer was the United Kingdom 
which purchased from us goods worth about 
$1.2 billion.” 

“The outlook,” the veteran Foreign Serv - 
ice Officer notes. + is that Japan will 
grow as a market for American goods. This 
will be true for raw materials, for agricul- 
tural products, and for industrial producers’ 
goods, It will be increasingly the case, also, 
for a broad range of consumer manufacturer 
and luxury items. As personal incomes rise 
in Japan, and as restrictions on imports are 
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removed, opportunities for sales of such 
items as cameras, toys, textiles and leather 
and pastic goods—I select these examples 
advisedly—will increase.” 

But a continuingly heavy volume of sales 
to Japan demands that the Asian country 
also be able to sell to us, the Secretary states. 
This is the only way it can finance its heavy 
purchases of American-made products. 

“This is a fact of international trade that 
seems sometimes to sit badly with us.“ Sec- 
retary Trezise acknowledges. “I wonder, 
however, if it is really as onerous as is some- 
times suggested. The proposition that im- 
ports are a burden is true in the same sense 
that the grocery bill is a burden. Still, de- 
spite the pain of paying the grocery bill, we 
find it desirable to have the groceries, 

“The same thing can be said of imports, 
including imports from Japan. The Ameri- 
can consumer, who is not the most vocal 
element in our society, has registered his 
approval of Japan’s sales to us with his 
pocketbook vote, and the volume of our 
purchases from Japan has increased fairly 
steadily. 

“Furthermore, some imports from Japan 
have had an evident stimulating effect on 
U.S. industry and consequently upon the 
employment of American labor. Postwar 
Japan has been responsible for a number of 
innoyations which deserve more attention 
than they have received in this country. 
Let me cite a few cases. 

“In the optical field, for instance, Japan 
manufacturers have offered us a whole range 
of fine quality equipment, some of it reflect- 
ing highly ingenious improvements on what 
existed before. 

“Has it been a bad thing for our camera 
addicts that the Japanese industry has of- 
fered them cameras highly competitive with 
the better European products and with those 
of our industry? One would judge that the 
customers do not think so, for Japanese 
cameras have had steadily increasing ac- 
ceptance in this country. Moreover, it seems 
obvious that the impact of Japanese cameras 
has been to give impetus to sales of photo- 
graphic film and to domestic employment in 
the film-producing and in the film-processing 
industries. In a dynamic society, nothing 
stands still. Imports can displace domestic 
production temporarily and locally but they 
can also lead through a chain of actions to 
the expansion of domestic industry, 

“It would be an interesting bit of analysis 
to examine in detail the effect on the Ameri- 
can house building industry or better still 
upon the do-it-yourself industry, of com- 
modities such as hardwood plywood, and 
ceramic tile from Japan. The effect on hous- 
ing costs, from the consumer's point of view, 
has surely been favorable. The result almost 
certainly has been to widen the market and 
to increase employment in the building 
trades and in a variety of other activities. 

“A most impressive case has been the small 
transistor radio. I am correctly informed, 
this product was in the first instance a Jap- 
anese innovation, although it was based on 
technology developed in the United States 
and licensed to Japanese companies. The 
astonishing rise in Japanese sales of this 
item in the United States within a brief 
period suggests very strongly that the Ameri- 
can market was created by the product. This 
having happened, however, our own indus- 
try responded by developing a competitive 
product. During the first half of 1961, Jap- 
anese exports of transistors radios were off 
by half a million units as against the same 
period in 1960. During the same period, fac- 
tory shipments from U.S. firms of directly 
competitive radios increased by more than 
& million units, Here there seems to have 
been an almost classic case of the kind of 
competitive response that we associate with 
an enterprise system, and from which we 
have obtained a new, widely sold product 
and new fobs as well. 
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“One could run through many more com- 
modities imported from Japan and argus 
that the American consumer, and often re- 
lated American industries, have been the 
gainers for imports. We need not think of 
our purchases from Japan as acts of politi- 
cal necessity, or even as the unavoidable 
means of sustaining our exports. Imports 
are part of a desirable process in which we 
get from a highly productive and increas 
ingly inventive industrial economy in Japan 
a great many useful things which make our 
lives more comfortable and our economy 
stronger.” 


“We Can Take It,” 150th Armored 
Cavalry Regiment, West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, West -Virginians are a breed 
of Americans unto themselves. That is 
why “We Can Take It” is the motto of 
the 150th Armored Cavalry Regiment 
West Virginia National Guard, now on 
active duty at Fort Meade, Md. and 
Camp Pickett, Va. The tough, proud, 
self-reliant West Virginians have met 
with, and conquered, all difficulties eh 
herent in a recall to arms. In the bes 
traditions of the National Guard, they 
are demonstrating that they can, ind 
“take it” without a whimper. I am 
proud to report that professional observ- 
ers who haye seen the 150th in action 
say that this Armored Cavalry Regime? 
ought to be heralded as an example of 
what the Reserve components can 4° 
when the Nation calis on them. 

I am equally proud of a story by Lt 
Col. Forrest K. Kleinman, in which he 
relates the zest for achieving combat 
readiness on the part of members of Wes 
Virginia’s 150th Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment. It is a story that appeared = 
the January 1962 issue of Army, an 
which I feel all Americans will want te 
read so that they can also be proud of 
their fellow Americans—the men f 
West Virginia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this story printed in thé 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA NATIONAL GUARD 
(By Lt. Col. Forrest K. Kleinman) 

You'd never know by the way he goes 
about his business that only a few W 
ago he was teaching a high school class 
history or pleading a client’s case in court. 
He wields authority just as he wears his 
field uniform—with accustomed ease. 

The ease is not surprising, for he has Peen 
at the business of war before. In fact, he? 
probably had considerably more comba 
leadership experience than the average career 
officer ot his rank. 

Chances are that he took a demotion av 
a freeze in promotion to secure his 
assignment. So he is also 5 to 10 years older 
than his Ready Reserve or Active Army 
counterpart. 
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But he is not relying on what he learned 
in the last war to ready his unit for combat 
y- Through extension courses and at- 
ance at Army schools, he's kept up with 
tactical changes occasioned by the revo- 
lution in firepower. He has fired every 
Weapon on his unit's table of distribution 
and has a reading acquaintance with most of 
new weapons and equipment forthcoming 
the Army's modernization program. 
He comes naturally by his lifelong inter- 
eat in the military. His ancestors have 
fought in every major war of American his- 
+ It is not at all unlikely that he is a 
descendant of a Greenbrier long-rifie- 
ne of those rangy western Virginia 
Mountain men prized by Gen. George Wash- 
maton for their dauntless conduct on the 
ttlefields of the Revolutionary War. 
you spend much time with him, you 
liable to get a stiff neck from looking 
~ For the men from West Virginia still 
Stand tall in their combat boots. 
A ZEST FOR HIS JOB 
haas most impressive thing about him is 
Zest for his job. It belies his occasional 
pry hair and belittles his recent reduction 
income, It sparks a grin instead of a 
bra when he hears of holidays he'll cele- 
te on the firing range instead of at home. 


= ts his eyes with pride as he displays 
target that his tank gunners riddled. It 
Wakes him before reveille and keeps him 


Boing long after taps. 
W is proving once more that he is a sound 
That ment of America's defense dollars. 
t is the image of the National Guard 
eet I brought back from a recent visit to 
150th Armored Cavalry at Fort Meade, 
Ma., and Camp Picket, Va. 
e men he leads are impressive, too. 
their military qualifications and civil- 
ite ckgrounds are so diverse that it is 
Possible to draw a composite portrait. 
As might be expected, the regiment's nori- 
toned officers are considerably older 
Ni the privates and junior specialists. 
early all have served in the Active Army 
hol y as noncommissioned officers. Some 
d the same jobs. 
pag Pical of the latter is M. Sgt. (E7) 
ard N, Gatens who was a platoon 
tant in the 628th Tank Battallon during 
X Korean conflict, In 1956 he joined the 
“tional Guard and today is serving as a 
of ce platoon sergeant in Troop B 
pu lst Squadron. 
t takes an experienced soldier to ramrod 
for armored cavalry reconnaissance platoon, 
today it is the most complex organiza- 
Of its size in the Army. Designed for 
. independent missions, it has a 
fare t section, tank section, armored in- 
— squad, and a heavy mortar (support) 
u nen. Some military thinkers believe it 
8 rightful prototype of the basic tactical 
x for atomic battle. 
dec Plumber in civilian life, Sergeant Gatens 
ided he'd better harden up his 38-year- 
muscles for the job before his platoon 
tolled active Federal service. So he en- 
in an arduous 2-week physical train- 
Dia for members of his squadron. 
wid the course work? 
troy: at's why we oldtimers are having no 
Sere keeping up with these young bucks,” 
, eant Gatens said gratefully. h 
titud ther oldtimer with a die-hard at- 
sergen. is M. Sgt. Troy J. Carr, a platoon 
D aeaa G Troop A guardsman since 
Rate, oo TBeant Carr was not legally obli- 
to enter active service. But he closed 
dung etaurant in Gassaway, W. Va., and 
S a sign on the door: “Gone with Uncle 
8 year.“ 
amt he afraid he will lose his clientele? 
my AY best customers are here with me in 
Platoon,” 4 
inet guardsmen in the lower ranks also 
Ce cheerful acceptance of the regiment's 
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active service—even though many joined to 
avoid the uncertainties of selective service. 
One young college instructor said that the 
men in his unit would feel rather sheepish 
if they went home without completing their 
combat readiness training program after the 
big sendoff they were given by the people 
of their community. 

In most communities, farewell banquets, 
dances, and parades were held. Local mer- 
chants contributed TV sets for unit day- 
rooms, writing kits, and even free GI hair- 
cuts, 

SPIRIT OF THE ONE CONCEPT 


What about the fillers—the Ready resery- 
ists from other areas who filled the regi- 
ment up to strength? How are they making 
out? 

Lt. Col. James H. Francis, the Charleston 
lawyer who commands the Ist Squadron, 
responded to the question with a puzzled 
stare, 

“What fillers? We don’t have any fillers 
in this squadron.” 

“None at all?” 

“We have some men who recently joined 
the squadron, but they are members—not 
fillers.” 

The entire regiment has been imbued with 
the spirit as well as the semantics of the 
one army concept. This was confirmed by 
private interviews with new members, 
Some of them had gripes but not a single 
allegation of favoritism or clannishness on 
the part of the original members. Similar 
interviews with original members evoked 
nothing but praise for their new teammates, 

First Lt. Van A. Trail, commanding the 
3d Squadron's howitzer battery, introduced 
Cpl. Donald D. Laughrey, an Ohioan, as one 
of the outstanding soldiers in the battery.” 
An oll driller in civilian life, Corporal Laugh- 
rey was called to active duty from the Ready 
Reserves and joined the battery as a filler— 
I mean new member. 

Corporal Laughrey shrugged off the big 
difference in pay and the fact that he has 
already had 2 years of involuntary active 
duty through selective service. Unfortu- 
nately his stoicism is far from universal 
among recalled reservists. Many of them 
have married, started careers, bought homes, 
and fathered children since their release 
from 2 years of active service. In the ab- 
sence of a shooting war, they think it un- 
fair that their lives should be interrupted 
a second time when most of their physically 
fit contemporaries have never served at all, 

“Whatever happened to the universal 
military training program?” one of them 
asked. 

Maj. Rupert T. Mallory, the regimental 
chaplain, said that he has heard more grip- 
ing from the relatively few reservists with 
2 years’ prior active service than from all 
other men in the regiment. A decorated 
veteran of the 77th Division's Pacific cam- 
paigns, Major Mallory reminds them that 
all the good things of life they now enjoy 
were made possible only because some 
Americans in every generation “did more 
than their share." 


NO SERIOUS MORALE” PROBLEM 


Troop morning reports and sick books in- 
dicate, however, that the gripes reflect no 
serious morale problem. No doubt it is hard 
for a reservist to feel sorry for himself very 
long when he is surrounded by cheerful 
volunteers whose financial sacrifices are at 
least as great as his own. 

First Lt. Charles J. Austin of the Ist 
squadron's howitzer battery coined a subtle 
quip to explain his selection for active duty 
from the Ready Reserve. In civilian life he 
is a data processing supervisor for the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Since his graduation 
from Xavier University (Cincinnati) in 1956, 
with a BS. degree in mathematics, he has 
worked daily with electronic computers 
similar to the data processing machines used 
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by the Army in selecting reservists for re- 
call to active duty by MOS. 

“The machines finally got me,” he said 
with a grin, 

The wide diversity between the civilian 
occupations and the military positions held 
by most officers in the regiment is not only 
unavoidable but beneficial. This opinion 
was voiced by Lt. Col. Donald D. Borror, 2d 
Squadron commander, who is a glasscutter 
in clyillan life. “The difference generates 
zest and enthusiasm for our military jobs,” 
he explained. 

In his case it would be a waste of military 
experience and education as well as en- 
thusiasm if the Army assigned him on the 
basis of his civilian skill. A post-Pearl Har- 
bor yolunteer, he rose to command a rifle 
company of the 83d Division in European 
combat. Since he joined the West Virginia 
National Guard in 1947, he has graduated 
from the basic and advanced courses of the 
Armor School, the Command adn General 
Staff College, the Chemical School, and the 
Special Warfare School. In addition he has 
taken numerous refresher courses. 

Appropriately enough, the member of the 
regiment with the most service is the com- 
manding officer—Col. Daniel D. Holliday, who 
enlisted in the regiment in 1927, In civilian 
life, he is sales manager for a bakery com- 
pany. The two jobs have more in common 
than appears at first glance. No less an 
authority on military leadership than Gen. 
William F. Dean once said: “It takes as 
much salesmanship as tactical knowledge 
to take a hill.“ 

Colonel Holliday displayed both during 
our tour of his regiment’s training. En- 
route by L-20 to Camp Pickett from regi- 
mental head at Fort Meade, we 
studied the battle sites of Civil War cavairy 
operations. As Colonel Holliday remarked, 
he has more firepower under his control to- 
day than all the Cavalry comamnders in 
Blue and Gray combined. Just one of his 
reconnaissance troops would have sayed the 
day for Lee at Gettysburg. (A contrary 
opinion is dramatized in an unusual article 
by Capt. Joseph H. Devins, Jr., which will 
be published soon in Army.) 

It was by studying Civil War cavalry op- 
erations—particularly Jeb Stuart’s—that 
German military planners evolved the panzer 
concept for integrating and mechanizing 
combined arms teams. The concept is ex- 
emplified today by the organization of the 
U.S. Armored Cavalry Regiment. Each of its 
three squadrons contains a tank troop 
(M-48's), howitzer battery (105 SP), head- 
quarters troop providing communication and 
logistical support, and three reconnaissance 
troops—each a combined arms team in itself. 

Like the battalion in the new ROAD con- 
cept, the squadron is a self-contained ad- 
ministrative organization. The regimental 
echelon is purely tactical as in the Armored 
Division Combat Command and the ROAD 
brigade. The rank currently authorized for 
the squadron commander—tiieutenant colo- 
nel—seems inadequate. He has considerably 
more responsibility and materiel than the 
current battle group commander of the pen- 
tomie division—a colonel. Though Colonel 
Holliday didn't say so, it seems equally ob- 
vious that the regimental commander's job 
calls for a brigadier general. 

The organization is designed for deploy- 
ment over a large area in screening opera- 
tions fora corps or field army. Its combat 
power enables it to develop confused or fluid 
situations and thus permit realistic assess~ 
ment of the enemy's capabilities and inten- 
tions. Three such regiments are now de- 
ployed in Europe to screen NATO ground 
forces along the Iron Curtain. The only 
other U.S. armored cavalry regiments in ac- 
tive service today are the 6th at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and the 150th which was called up to 
replace the 3d Armored Cavairy Regiment in 
Strac. 
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PREPARING FOR THE STRAC ROLE 

At the time of our tour of Camp Pickett, 
the regiment was in the second week of its 
8-week intensified combat training program. 
Mortar and tank crews of all three squadrons 
were engaged in live firing and basic tactical 
training under a regimental committee sys- 
tem. Meanwhile the scout sections and in- 
fantry squads were firing rocket launchers 
and undergoing small-unit tactical exercises 
at Fort Meade. 

When we visited the tank range, Capt. 
Marvin P. Martin, commanding Troop A, Ist 
Squadron, proudly displayed a moving tar- 
get that had been completely severed by ac- 
curate fire, 

A special agent for the C. & O. Railway Co. 
in civilian life, Captain Martin is no 
stranger to gunfire. He was a machinegun 
squad leader in the 27th Infantry from the 
Pusan Perimeter to the Yalu and back again. 
But his natural aptitude for the cavalry 
was recorded ‘by S. L. A. Marshall in “The 
River and the Gauntlet.” Captain Martin 
helped save his unit from being overrun by 
his ability to read the omen of frozen horse 
manure. < 

By the time this report is published, the 
regiment will be undergoing squadron tacti- 
cal tests conducted by experts of the active 
Army. But completion of the 8-week inten- 
sified combat training program will merely 
mean the beginning of a more advanced 
phase of preparation for the Strac role. 
Amphibious and airborne training may be 
scheduled for the regiment so that it might 
team up with Strike Command units in 
emergency. 

Many potential hotspots in the world, 
such as the Middle East, afford ideal terrain 
for armored cavalry operations. So the of- 
ficers and men of the 150th realize the ur- 
gent necessity of their rugged training pro- 
gram, and they say “we can take it.” 

In fact, “We Can Take It” is the regiment's 
official motto. But Colonel Holliday em- 
phasized that it stands for much more than 
intensified training. It stands for the ob- 
jective—whatever and wherever the objec- 
tive may be. 

“And if ever we are given a combat ob- 
jective,” he said, we'll bet our lives that we 
can take it.“ 


Are Wolves as Stupid as People? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer: 

ARE WOLVES as STUPID as PEOPLE? 


We do not guarantee the authenticity of 
the following tale, for it has been passed 
along quite a bit, and it was not new 
when we spotted it in the Freeman maga- 
gine for February. Indeed, the Freeman's 
editor had certain reservations when he 
wrote: “Whether wolves really are as stupid 
as people is quite beside the point of the 
story.” But it does illustrate a point, and 
here it is: 

It seems that some years ago Alaskan 
Eskimos discovered a really neat way to get 
rid of wolves. They buried razor- 
knives in the ice, with the sharp edge stick- 
ing up. Then they covered the blade with 
seal blood. 
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Along came Mr. Wolf. He licked the seal 
blood from the knife, and in so doing cut his 
tongue. Then, “delighted by the seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of nourishing blood, he 
stood there, licking, until he dropped in his 
tracks from loss of blood, then froze to 
death.” 

This business of nourishing himself with 
his own blood, with fatal results, has a par- 
allel in our Federal financing. Federal sup- 
ports sound like an easy way to pay for many 
of the things we'd like to have, but where 
does the Government get its money? From 
us, the taxpayers. We are, then, simply 
spending our own money under the impres- 
sion that it is somehow free—and when the 
Government continues to spend more than 
it takes in, the national debt simply grows. 
As it grows, it weakens the financial stabil- 
ity of the Nation, and adds to the terrible 
burden which must be borne by future gen- 
erations. 

“Today,” according to the story in the 
Freeman, “the Kentucky farmer is taxed to 
subsidize the electric bills of a plumber in 
Tennessee. The Tennessee plumber is taxed 
to subsidize the Kentucky farmer. We are 
trying through the Federal process to nour- 
ish ourselves with our own blood.” 

Now, assuming the story has some basis 
in fact, do you seriously contend that wolves 
are any more stupid than people? 


Campus Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on June 13, 
1961, the gentleman from Indiana, JOHN 
Brapeatas, inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article which appeared 
in the May 27, 1961, issue of Ave Maria, 
a magazine published at Notre Dame, 
Ind. The article was an interview with 
the Reverend Laurence Murphy, M. M., 
then a student pursuing his doctorate in 
philosophy at the University of Notre 
Dame 


The interview was concerned with the 
“new surge of conservatism” on the col- 
lege campuses across the Nation. Cer- 
tain of Father Murphy’s statements 
struck me as particularly harsh indict- 
ments of conservation in general. 

In an attempt to obtain a scholarly 
and informed critique of those state- 
ments which were most disturbing to me 
I sent a letter to the chairman of the 
political science department at that 
same University of Notre Dame where 
Father Murphy was pursuing his doc- 
torate. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter I sent to the Reverend 
Stanley Parry, C.S.C., regarding this 
matter and his most interesting and 
informative reply: 

CONGRESS OF THE Untren STATES, 
Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
The Reverend STANLEY PARRY, 
Department of Political Science, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Dean FATHER Panry: I have read with great 
interest the Interview with Father Murphy 
which Representative Braprmas placed in 
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the ConaressionaL Recorp of June 13 and 
which is enclosed. 

As you know. I have followed closely the 
development of college campus conserva- 
tism. I strongly believe that this wave of 
conservative thought, despite Father Mur- 
phy’s assertion that the wave is a mirage, 
needs direction and depth. I think many 
conservatives have failed to think through 
and articulate their conservatism to its spir- 
itual foundations. If this were not 60, 
Father Murphy would not have the opening 
to assert that conservatism is “a mood of 
selfishness, of complacency, of fear." The 
gist of Father Murphy's presentation is that 
conservatism is materialism, and I fear that 
with some conservatives it is. 

I plan to do some writing for publication 
on creative conservatism. My thoughts 
would be helped immeasurably if you, in 
your very busy schedule, could give me 8 
critique of the Father Murphy interview- 
This might include how you, as a conserva- 
tive (contrasted with a libertarian) would 
answer these charges: 

“The conservative sees the danger, the lib- 
eral sees the opportunities.” 

Conservatives overemphasize “the evils of 
communism to the exclusion of a positive 
effort to attack those evils which spawn com- 
munism: racial discrimination, human mis- 
ery, social injustice, and the like.” 

“They emphasize freedom without its re- 
sponsibility. Now the effort to engage re- 
sponsibility for the common good is very 
difficult, and it is easier to be extremist.” 

The conservatives “tend to withdraw, 
be defensive, to look back to the good old 
days when things weren't so bad.” 

The conservative has “an inadequately 
formed social conscience.” 

Father Murphy talks about the role of the 
liberal in helping the less fortunate. 
would you articulate the role of the con“ 
servative in helping the less fortunate? 

Father Murphy admits that even he, on 
a theological level, Is a conservative. 
would you articulate the way to move logio“ 
ally from conservative theology to conserva 
tive social outlook and action? 

The Father Murphy interview is simply 
expressed and well-prepared. It seems tO 
me that our answers have to be even more 
compelling and understandable to the every“ 
day college student. Therefore, I would 
greatly indebted to you for any help you 
can afford my thinking. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 


MELVIN R. Larnn, 
Member of Congress. 


Untverstry or NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., October 17, 1861. 
Hon. MELVIN R. Lamp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC, 


Dear Mr. Lamp; Although I spoke at some 
length to your assistant about the prov! 1 
raised by Father Murphy's article, I 0 
ought to send you a letter concerning th 
issues of Camp Conservatives. 4 

Let me observe first that there is an od 
phenomenon that can be observed in 
and universities. In the 1930's the coleg? 
life was controlled and dominated by ee 
Servatives; they held all the positions 
power. Neverthcless, one can observe d of 
the 1920’s and 1930's the gradual growth © 
a student movement with liberal orientis 
tions. I cannot explain in any adequn g, 
fashion why this happened, but it happen ty 
There were enough liberals on the faculty 
to encourage and direct this moveme? 
Now in the 1950's and 1960's something 
similar to the earller development is bap” 
pening again. Only this time the academe 
world is dominated by Uberalz. And in tS 
context there is an emerging conservat 
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Movement among students. The same my- 
Sterious development occurs, only this time 
toward conservatism rather than liberalism. 
here again, there are a few conserva- 
tive academicians around who foster and 
Buide the development, The most interest- 
lug aspect of the new conservative movement 
among students is the extent to which the 
Students themselves spread it and organize 
it. Conservative faculty members for the 
Most part observe it and by their lectures 
glre it direction and content. 
type of development is by no means 
an emotional thing. I think it is rooted 
in the experiences of the inadequacy of the 
Prevailing orthodoxy. Earlier the simple 
businessman's philosophy was inadequate 
for the problems of the day. And today the 
liberal cliches no longer solve problems. The 
Student, therefore, in the first instance, 
6 out of a simple experience rather 
from the developed idea. He gradually 
formulates his ideas. Father Murphy, how- 
Ever, assumes that the conseryative student 
is simply emotionally disturbed. These ob- 
"ervations are a kind of introduction to the 
Comments I will make on the specific items 
have mentioned. 

The first generalization is that the con- 
Servative sees the danger, the liberal sees the 
opportunities. I would think that the exact 
opposite is true. Liberal thought is ob- 

iy dominated by a preoccupation with 
Problem of security whether it be social 

ty or bomb shelters. He is afraid of 

War, population, unemployment, and for 
of these he proposes a paternalistic 
fentro of life in order to avold the dangers. 
Pott true that he would also use the state 
or positive things in international welfare 
but this is becaue he is afraid of 
individuals and will not trust them to act 
ig - The conservative on the other hand 
the risk seeker. He is confident in our 
I. He is sure America would survive 
a war. Basically he wants to open the doors 
Ol the political tomb the liberal is construct- 
ing. In view of this I simply cannot see any 
puth in the liberal myth concerning the 
ea conservative and the courageous lib- 


Now it is true that the liberal proposes 
the gradiose schemes for America and 
Por World which the conservative rejects. 

Instance, the conservative could never 
t as realistic policy the idea of re- 
Moving all hunger and disease from the 
Raze, This is sometimes used as evidence 
t the conservative lacks confidence and 
buoyancy, but it seems to me that it shows 
nly that the conservative is aware of the 
tations on human life. And such aware- 
the is the mark of maturity rather than 
sign of fear. 
thee ith regard to the second charge concern- 
the conservative and communism, it 18 
baed in a materialistic fallacy character- 
tha Of liberal thought. The simple fact is 
t communism is not spawned by racial 
Te erimination, social injustice, and the like. 
m true that these social evils give Com- 

Unists a chance to disrupt the society but 
of ¢ Seldom produce any notable members 
hist Party. Communists become Commu- 
beca because of a spiritunl disease, not 
Mehle of material want. And it is the more 
bers y educated and more fortunate mem- 
mun, of the community who become Com- 
pollen u. The liberal anti-anti- Communist 
Open. is rooted in what has been called the 
tunnness of the left to communism, and I 
it Adamentally think that without knowing 
Comey share one common position with the 
18 the Unists; namely, that the material 
Wi Primary basis of life. 
is aa regard to the third proposition, what 
®Ponatpeee is in effect that there is no re- 
it, ility where there is no law enforcing 
Sofay a Beneral iden is that all activity in- 
Boog as it is private is bad and it becomes 
Tala Ofar as it is politically controlled. 

libera] mentality automatically views 
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any demand for an area free from political 
control as a demand for a license to commit 
acts of private interest. Further, this charge 
rejects the Burkean view that society itself 
even apart from the political order is a 
partnership in all the things of life, living 
a life of its own and depending on political 
regulation only for the preservation of cer- 
tain aspects of its order. The conservative 
believes that freemen are the best servants 
of the common good and that regulated 
men find ways to live on and exploit the 
society as a whole. 

The fourth generalization is simply stupid. 
It is one of those strawmen liberals con- 
stantly build. It is true that there are re- 
actionaries in the society who do want to go 
back but one cannot label conservative 
éverything that is not liberal, 

The fifth generalization is extremely 
characteristic of the Hberal mind. At the 
root of it lies a vast inability to grasp the 
technical elements in social problems. The 
liberal is fundamentally a do-gooder“ who 
constantly imposes his own conscience on the 
community through the mechanisms of law 
and administration. In this he acts with 
the ruthlessness of a man who knows that 
God is on his side. We speak of “Blue Laws“ 
as though they were something that hap- 
pened in the 19th century. But in my book 
there have been more blue laws passed since 
1945 than ever were passed by the Puritan 
colonists. It is true that these laws do not 
make the citizens go to some church on 
Sunday, but they do make the citizen live 
according to the liberal religion, which is a 
religion of security looking forward to the 
coming kingdom of comfort. As against this 
the conservative thinks that social justice 
will best be served by leaving the institu- 
tions of the community work in their normal 
and regular manner. The conservative 
knows that there are injustices in the com- 
munity. He also knows that in all prob- 
ability there never will be a time when the 
community will be free of all injustice. The 
problem as he visualizes it is to decide 
whether the community is organized so as 
to foster improvement rather than decay. 
He knows for instance, that you cannot im- 
prove the condition of Negroes by forced 
integration, He knows that you cannot in- 
crease the income of unskilled workers by 
legislated salaries. 

There is a great deal of talk about helping 
the less fortunate, and any decent man 
knows that they should be helped. The is- 
sue is by what mechanism. It has become 
evident from both domestic and foreign give- 
away programs that the less fortunate are 
not heiped by them. Moreover, the conserv- 
atives have a serious objection to having the 
state engage in the business of Christian 
charity. The state's job is with justice, not 
charity. And private groups, especially in 
areas where the Issue is one of charity; do 
a much better job. 

Finally, I am enclosing your letter to me 
in case you have forgotten what you said 
way back in July. If you want me to extend 
any of my observations let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. STANLEY Parry, C.S.C., 
Head, Political Science Department. 


Observance of National Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
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the Recorp an editorial published in the 
Fairfax County Sun Echo, Saturday, 
March 3, regarding the observance of our 
national holidays to properly pay respect 
to those for whom the legislation was 
created, The article refers to a TV and 
radio broadcast made by Col. Waldron 
E. Leonard regarding such observance. 

Colonel Leonard is Director of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for the District of Colum- 
bia and president of the Metropolitan 
Area Council of Veterans’ Organiza- 
tions, which membership consists of the 
department commanders of recognized 
veterans’ organizations of the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland. He 
has served as chairman for 15 years of 
the I Am an American Day and Citizen- 
ship Day programs within the District of 
Columbia. He is a member of the Fair- 
fax County School Board. I believe his 
suggestion warrants consideration. 

The article follows. z 

OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL HoLmays 
(By Roosevelt Der Tatevasion) 

It was mighty nice of you. One of the par- 
ticipants on WMAL TV and radio program 
“Comment” was none other than Col. Wald- 
ron Leonard, member of the Fairfax County 
School Board. The subject was the obsery- 
ance of President General Washington's 
Birthday. We were highly honored when 
Colonel Leonard read and called attention to 
our editorial of last week entitled “Father of 
Our Country.” 

The gist of Colonel Leonard's comment 
was that there is too much commercialization 
of such national holidays as George Wash- 
ington's Birthday. He is of the opinion that 
if there is to be commercialization, it should 
begin after 11 am., when appropriate cere- 
monies and observances have been completed, 
Colonel Leonard says that this is especially 
true since the President grants a national 
holiday leave to many thousands of Federal 
employees primarily for the purpose of giving 
them time to observe and attend appropriate 
ceremonies, 

When you think about it, there's a great 
deal of sense in what Colonel Leonard says. 


How Propaganda Interferes With Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing from the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1962: 


WASHINGTON: How PROPAGANDA INTERFERES 
WITH PoLicr 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 27.— The adminis- 
tration has decided against turning its astro- 
nauts into oversea propagandists. There 
was some pressure on President Kennedy to 
do so but in the end he said “No.” 

This was undoubtedly the right decision. 
The most effective propaganda is what the 
astronauts do rather than what they say 
and, anyway, policy decisions for propaganda 
purposes have seldom proved to be either 
good policy or good propaganda in the long 
run. 

The President is already in an increasingly 
embarrassing position because he has al- 
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lowed propaganda to influence the question 
of reopening nuclear testing. 

Once the Soviet Union had broken the 
nuclear test suspension with over 50 major 
explosions in the atmosphere, the way was 
clear for the President to announce then and 
there that the United States would resume 
testing in self-defense. 

Nobody could have objected to that, and 
the blame for breaking the ban would clearly 
have lain with the U.S.S.R. In fact, there 
Was never much doubt that the President 
would go ahead with atmospheric tests after 
the Soviet tests, but for propaganda reasons 

no announcement of a U.S. decision to test 
was made. 


SHORT-RANGE THINKING 


The reason for this is now clear enough. 
Washington wanted to dramatize the Soviet 
tests, to let the world see who had broken 
the test ban, and meanwhile to appear to be 
standing aside itself and not testing. 

As part of this propaganda campaign the 
administration put out almost daily state- 
ments about the possible contamination of 
the world's milk supply as a result of the 
radioactive fallout from the Soviet tests, 
and encouraged State governments in this 
country to do the same, 

This produced two results: First, the Rus- 
sians got the tangible advantage of the tests 
and we got the intangible advantage of the 
propaganda; and, second, the announcements 
about the possible contamination of the milk 
supply here merely added substantially to 
the Government's milk surplus and probably 
cost millions of dollars to buy up the unsold 
milk, 

_ SHIFT OF ATTENTION 

Months have passed since then with the 
result that announcing the reopening of U.S. 
tests in the atmosphere now is harder to 
make than it would have been when Moscow 
broke the ban. For, with the passage of 
time, attention has shifted in many parts of 
the world from the Soviet tests to the new 
disarmament conference coming up in 
Geneva in a couple of weeks and from test- 
explosions to Khrushehev's efforts to call 
another big splashy summit conference. 

Having waited this long, the United States 
will now undoubtedly be blamed for poison- 
ing not only the atmosphere but the Geneva 
Conference. Yet the lesson of this incident 
is not to allow propaganda to dominate 
policy again, but to go ahead and announce 
the tests which the administration feels are 
essential to maintain the balance in the 
arms race. 

This might not be justified if there were 
the slightest evidence that the Soviet Union 
is really ready for serious negotiations on an 
inspected disarmament system, but there is 
no evidence to support this and Khrushchey 
has even had the impertinence to declare 
that renewed U.S. tests now would be an 
aggressive act. 

RESERVES AND SHELTERS 


No doubt there are times when decisions 
have to be made or not made for propa- 
ganda purposes, but more often than not 
the propaganda-directed decision leads to 
trouble, 

President Kennedy’s callup of the Army 
Reserves and his appeal for family fallout 
shelters last summer illustrate the point. 
These acts were taken, not because anybody 
here believed the Reserves or the shelters 
would deal effectively with any war situation 
over Berlin, but primarily as propaganda 
devices to indicate that the United States 
was determined to defend its rights over 
Berlin. 

The result was that the Reserve callup and 
the shelter program annoyed and confused 
the American people more than they fright- 
ened the Soviets. In fact, these two deci- 
sions were handled about as badly as any- 
thing done here since the Cuban affair, and 
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the administration has not dealt with the 
consequences even yet. 

Maybe by the end of the coming summer, 
the Reserves will quietly be released, but 
the shelter program is still a mess, and so 
many people have been scared by the origi- 
nal propaganda shelter anonuncements that 
nobody in the administration and few In the 
Congress are willing to come out flatly 
against what is likely to be an extremely 
costly blunder. 

Fortunately, in the case of the astronauts 
the President has put policy before propa- 
ganda. His decision is to get on with the 
job and let John Glenn's space shot speak 
for itself. Under the circumstances, this is 
not a bad idea for nuclear testing either. It 
would have been easier to announce the 
thing months ago, but since the adminis- 
tration still feels that the Soviet tests have 
to be matched, the sooner the announce- 
ment is made before the Geneva Conference 
the better. 


Address by Hon. Gordon H. Scherer, 
Member of Congress, Ohio, An- 
nual Meeting of the American Road 
Builders Association, San Francisco, 


Calif., March 5, 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to have permission to insert 
with my brief remarks an excellent ad- 
dress made by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, GORDON H. SCHERER, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Road Builders Association in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. on March 5, 1962. It is 
unnecessary to say that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Scuerer! is an authority 
on the highway problem and the part the 
Federal Government plays in its con- 
struction and maintenance. His opin- 
ions are highly respected all over the 
country by those connected in any way 
with this important project. 

The address follows: 

We Gor Ir—Let's Keep Ir 
(Address by Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER) 

When we passed the 1956 Highway Act 
after 3 years of intensive study and debate, 
I thought, as far as the Congress was con- 
cerned, we had the highway program all 
wrapped up and in the bag; that we could 
hand this bag to the engineers and you con- 
tractors and in due course, 40,000 miles of 
Interstate System would be available to the 
well-pleased highway users of this country. 
I and others envisioned a lot of happy, satis- 
fied, and grateful road contractors and sup- 
ply people for the biggest public-works pro- 
gram in the history of the world. 

I soon found out how mistaken I was. 
The 1956 act was a good piece of legislation 
but not that good. It was based on some 
false assumptions. Some people had com- 
pletely missed the boat on the total cost and 
a number of other things. In the past we 
have discussed rather fully the reasons for 
these mistakes. We are not going to talk 
about them again today. Suffice it to say 
that the net result was a 60-percent increase 
over the original estimated cost. 

The trust fund, which for the first time 
was corralling highway user taxes for road- 
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building, was $14 billion short. That's a 
whale of a lot of money even in New Fron- 
tler dollars. In fact, it's inflated dollars 
that are partially responsible for the cost 
increase. And let me say here and now that 
no one can blame this increased cost on the 
contractors. Calculated on 1954 dollar val- 
ues on which the original cost estimates 
were based, contractors’ prices remained 
rather stable and in some instances in the 
last few years declined slightly. 

When the trust fund went busted because 
of cost and other miscalculations and the 
program almost came to a grinding halt, 
Congress had the whole ball of wax 
back in its lap. I need not remind you that 
contractors, their suppliers, and equipment 
people who had expanded their organizations 
to meet the challenge laid down by this 
mammoth construction program began to 
hurt badly. 

Eisenhower did not want to see the pro- 
gram which he started In 1953 bog down. 
He, therefore, recommended to the Congress 
additional financing which would complete 
the program on schedule and keep it at the 
construction level contemplated by the 1956 
act. The Democratically controlled Con- 
gress balked, 

For months while construction slowed 
down to a snail's pace, politics stymied the 
providing of additional needed funds. When 
Congress finally acted in late September of 
1958, it did only a piecemeal temporary job. 
However, when Mr. Kennedy took over in 
January of last year, he was smart enough 
to see that the new highways had been 
opening new frontiers in every nook and 
cranny of the United States as early as 1956 
when the White House was only a gleam in 
his eye. He was not going to let a new 
frontier disappear simply because it has 3 
Republican label. Kennedy promptly and 
properly dusted off the Eisenhower financing 
program which I had introduced, polished 
it up a little bit, and sent it up to Capitol 
Hill, 

By this time the Democratic majority in 
Congress had more respect for the boss 8? 
1600 Pennsylyania Avenue—some say it was 
fear of his patronage whip. Congress then 
rather quickly with bipartisan support pro- 
vided the money to complete the entire pro- 
gram on schedule. 

In the meantime a number of other pesky 
bugs in the were eliminated. 
day I feel, as I did in 1956; namely, that 
Congress’ legislative job is complete, 
finished. Under the law as it now is. 
money for the program will be av: e 
In other words, “we have got it.” Now let's 
not throw it away. Do I hear someone ask: 
“SCHERER, if we got it, how can we throw 
away?“ 

Well, let me tell you a few ways it can be 
done. 

First, this program needs continued publie 
confidence and support. While, as I hav® 
said, the method of financing Is provid 
the remaining sum of $38 billion needed to 
complete it Is not in the bag, waiting to 
contractors’ bills. 

This highway trust fund money is being 
extracted from the taxpayer daily thro’ 
the entire life of this construction 6 
Public opinion and pressures have a uniqu® 
and pecullar way of influencing your 
gressman's vote. Any day of the week this 
or any future Congress can upset the entire 
financing scheme. It can abolish the trust 
fund. In fact, it can abolish the pro; d. 
It can stretch it out to reduce the tax oa 
Remember, there are a lot of people who t 
vocated and still advocate stretching it ou 
This is the last thing you and I want. ve 

If this trust fund is ever abolished and ug 
are compelled to look to the general wo 
for highway money, you are going to hav® 
compete for dollars with a long list of oS 
cialistic, welfare-state programs. Let 
tell you that the pressures from some 
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these starry-eyed planners and special-inter- 
est groups for Federal handouts are nb pow- 
der puts. 

Now what causes a loss of public con- 
fidence more quickly than anything else? 
You know, it's waste, ineficlency, fraud, and 
Corruption. 

. Immediately after the passage of the 1956 
act, in a speech to the American Association 
25 State Highway Officials at Atlantic City, 

said: 

“Whenever you have a public works pro- 
gram- of this magnitude, whenever you have 
as much money to spend as will be spent 
before this job is done, money for buying the 
huge quantitics of material I have referred 
to, money for acquiring rights-of-way which 
may be harmful to some but helpful to 
Others, you are bound to have pressures 
exerted that you would never dream could 
exist.” 


I pointed out at Atlantic City: 

It is bad enough when a section of a pave- 
Ment goes bad because cf an oversight on 
the part of an inspector, or a bridge fails 
as the result of defective steel, or when 
through carelessness or ignorance we pey 
too much for a parcel of land. However, 
When these things happen because of bad 
faith or fraud, we then lose the public's 
Confidence in the whole program * .“ 
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will have to be expanded, or unfor- 
tunately we may have further inflation. 
and other occurrences which we cannot 


These things have hap- 
since 1956. We had to ask for $14 
Million more. 
Now, as I have said many, many times, in 
of this size, involving the ex- 
Penditure of billions of dollars—involving 
Millions of people both in and out of gov- 
*mment—you are bound to have some mis- 
and some fraud. I have also said a 
of times that, while we have had 
shortcomings in this program, the mis- 
deficiencies, and derelictions have 
relatively few compared to the many 
fine accomplishments. 
However, gentlemen, as time goes on— 
üs our Highway Intestigating Committee 
Sontinues its work there are just too many 


Sharp and questionable practices being 
brought to light. Frankly, I am more than 
Concerned 


Now, as I have said, while I am convinced 
that the inefficient, the chiselers, and the 
ters are small compared to the total 
Number of capable, conscientious, honest, 
and dedicated highway contractors and sup- 
Pliers, these few give the vast majority and 
Whole program a bad image—as they 
it—in the public mind. It gives the 
es of the program an effective club—a 

den opportunity—to clobber it. 
le like to read about controversy, fall- 
Ures, mistakes, fraud, and corruption much 
than they do about honesty, success, 
Some writers, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, for purely merchan- 
dising overemphasize, distort, 
Rnd sensatlonallze because of reader interest. 
Some investigators of the highway program, 
zren though they do a good job, are carried 


On Sunday, 

thay this magazine carried an article enti- 

ny “The Great Highway Robbery” with a 
bheading saying. “Graft in the New Road 
dogram Is Stealing Your Money.” 
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Now I am not saying that some of the in- 
cidents mentioned in this article did not 
happen. As I sald a few minutes ago, I 
warned against these very things tn 1956. 
What I am saying is that this article gives 
the public the impression that the entire 
program is riddled with fraud and corrup- 
tion; that most of those connected with it 
are out-and-out crooks. 

Let me give you a few quotes from the 
Parade article: 

“Chief counsel of the highway investigat- 
ing committee says, “Throw a dart at a map 
of the United States. Wherever it sticks, 
we can find something wrong with the new 
highways.” 

The next sentence in the article reads: 
“A House investigator claims: ‘Half of the 
country's State highway officials ought to be 
In jall. They have pocketed bribes, winked 
at shoddy work, and thumbed their noses 
at the taxpayer in appalling fashion.” A 
small minority have done these things, but 
to say that half of our highway officials ought 
to be in jail is just plain unadulterated libel. 
It’s inexcusable to permit staff members to 
make public statements of any kind. 

When I turned to the last page of the 
Parade article, I saw the picture of a bridge 
which had collapsed. Under the picture was 
this caption: “Horrible example. New bridge 
on U.S. 50, West Union, W. Va., collapsed 
during high water. Luckily, a dynamite 
truck had crossed minutes before. Inves- 
tigators blame faulty standards,” the article 
concluded. 

This picture, together with the statements 
I have just read from this article, gives every 
highway engineer, every contractor, in fact, 
the whole program, a black eye. 

Having been on the Roads Committee for 
9 years and having looked at and observed 
miles of new roads and bridges, I knew what, 
of course, the general public did not know— 
that this was an old highway and a very 
old bridge. The fact is that this bridge was 
originally planned and designed in 1927. 
It was actually constructed more than 30 
years ago. Furthermore, no Federal-aid 
highway funds were involved, although that 
is beside the point. The bridge was washed 
out in a flash flood 2 years ago. Even at 
that time there was nothing to show that 
it had been constructed to faulty standards 
when it was built more than a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Now you contractors have some bad ap- 
ples in your barrel. So do the engineers. 
But also other businesses—doctors, lawyers, 
government employees, politicians, and, in 
fact, every walk of life has its share of bad 


apples. 

Currently the Blatnik committee is in- 

vestigating highway scandals in Massachu- 
setts. 
So far in Massachusetts the wrongdoing 
has not involved contractors. It has in- 
volved politicians. State employees, real 
estate men, and shyster lawyers. Now the 
trouble is that this small minority of fast 
buck” artists gives all of these industries and 
professions a bad name. These bad apples 
give the bad apples in the field of journalism, 
namely, careless, unscrupulous and sensa- 
tion-seeking reporters an opportunity to dis- 
credit the whole highway program. 

There is another serious and often unfore- 
seen consequence resulting from these bad 
apples. We all know that the Federal-State 
partnership in this highway program over 
the years has been highly successful. While 
it has been a partnership, the States always 
have been the senior partners. 

Both you and I want to see this er- 
ship continued. I want to see the States re- 
main the senior er because for one 
reason it fits into my basic philosophy of 
government, and I believe it does yours. I 
am opposed to expanding the vast bu- 
reaucracy on the Potomac. 

I certainly don't want to see this bureauc- 
racy to grow and grow and arrogate unto 
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itself more and more control and greater and 
greater power. 

There are those, of course, who don't 
agree with you and me in this respect. They 
oppose the Federal-State highway partner- 
ship. They want to see Washington become 
the senior or controlling partner in this high- 
way enterprise so that eventually there will 
be no partnership at all. Washington will be 
the sole boss and the State highway depart- 
ments merely errand boys. 

What I am trying to say is that some of 
these sharp practices and misuse of highway 
funds place in the hands of our opponents 
the most effective weapon for destroying the 
Federal-State highway partnership, and for 
centralizing complete control in Washing- 
ton. This is the direction in which we are 
and have been heading with practically all 
governmental activities. 

Because of the disclosure of trregularities 
similar to those I have discussed, my ex- 
tremely capable colleague on the Public 
Works Committee, BILL Cramer, who is a 
States Rights man if there ever was one, feit 
the need for the enactment of a Federal-aid 
highway reform act. He introduced legisla- 
tion accordingly. This bill follows Federal 
highway money into the States and makes 
the use of it subject to further Federal regu- 
lation. It makes the improper use of it sub- 
ject to Federal criminal prosecution and 
penalties. You can see the trend. 

There is a strong movement on foot by 
those who advocate an all-powerful cen- 
tralized Government to eliminate the private 
consulting engineer and to have all work 
done by Government engineering depart- 
ments, Where does this eventually lead? 
Can anyone say that, if this trend continues, 
Government will not some day be buliding 
highways; that civil service employees will 
not eventually be operating bulldozers and 
laying concrete. 

You say, “It can’t happen here.” Govern- 
ment agencies and Federal employees as of 
this moment are gradually producing more 
and more electric power in this country, and 
civil service employes are laying conduits 
for power distribution. 


Why do you think the administration pro- 
posed a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing? This legislation was defeated but 
the President warned that it will eventually 
become law. If it does then for the first 
time the Federal Government will be bypass- 
ing the States and, as sure as night follows 
day, this Department with Cabinet status, 
will gradually absorb and control more and 
more functions of local government. The 
proponenta of this Department are those 
very same people who want to hold up and 
delay the building of highways within urban 
centers until the professional planners can 
conduct studies for mass transportation fa- 
cilities. Some of these planners advocate the 
use of highway trust funds not only for mass 
transportation studies but also for the actual 
construction of transit systems. 

In the District of Columbia today, inter- 
state highway construction has been stopped 
until mass transportation studies are com- 
pleted. You know how long these studies 
take. How much redtape is involved. The 
cities are now being strangled by traffic 
bottlenecks. With the movement of popula- 
tion to urban centers, if highway construc- 
tion is stopped until these mass transit sys- 
tems are developed, you are going to have 
chaos in our cities. 

Think of the tremendous economic loss, 
in accidents, in time loss, in vehicle oper- 
ating costs, while we attempt to get agree- 
ment on the type, location, and financing 
of a new mass transit system. With the 
tremendous increase in urban population, 
you are going to need not only presently 
planned highways but additional highways, 
as well as mass transit systems. 

It took us years of fighting to get high- 
way taxes put aside for road construction. 
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These user taxes are being held in trust (for 
those who pay them) to be spent on high- 
ways. It would be morally wrong now to 
divert them to build other transportation 
systems. Let the users of those systems pay 
for them. 

The congressional highway investigating 
committee, as I have said, is pointing its 
finger at State highway officials, contractors, 
consulting engineers, realtors, lawyers, etc., 
who are not toeing the line. The question 
is, will this committee have the courage to 
unmask wrongdoing and political chicanery 
at the Federal level? 

In my remarks to the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials at Denver 
last October, I said: 

“Although I cannot prove it at this time, 
Iam reliably informed that the White House 
is ready to add some 150 miles to the Inter- 
state System in West Virginia. Of all places 
where this valuable mileage is not needed 
and not justified is the State of West Vir- 


Lo and behold, in less than a week after 
the October American Association of State 
Highway Officials meeting, this mileage by, 
order of the White House, was given to West 
Virginia. 

I then immediately addressed a memo- 
randum to the chairman of the investigating 
committee. This memorandum tells the full 
story. Here it is: 

“The Department of Commerce, after con- 
sultation with the White House, has allo- 
cated 180 miles for a new interstate high- 
way between Washington, Pa. and Charles- 
ton, W. Va. This 180 miles has been taken 
from the remaining 285 unallocated miles 
of the Interstate System. 

“As we all know, these 285 miles have been 
held in reserve for vitally needed final mile- 
age adjustments required to complete the 
Interstate System. This mileage, like money 
in the bank, was to be used to connect seg- 
ments of the Interstate System and to pro- 
vide bypasses around population centers 
where traffic density is great and accident 
rates high. Almost every State in the Union 
has made a request for an allocation of some 
mileage from this road-bank to relieve crit- 
ical traffic needs. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has consistently turned down all ap- 
plications because this 285 mile reserve Is 
needed for final adjustments, 

My memorandum continued: 

“As an example, Texas asked for a 6- 
mile addition to an interstate route to close 
a gap over the Houston ship canal. This 
6 miles will carry about 96,000 vehicles a 
day by 1975. The only presently approved 
route will have to carry more than 200,000 
vehicles a day. This application for 6 miles 
was rejected. Yet, it is admitted that the 
new West Virginia route in 1975 will not 
carry in excess of 5,000 vehicles a day and 
possibly less. 

“Knoxville, Tenn., requested a 10-mile 
segment to take heavy through traffic around 
the city. It was denied. There are dozens 
of other examples. 

“There is already under construction a 
designated interstate route between Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Washington, Pa., which is 
only about 7 miles longer than the new in- 
terstate route between these two cities, to 
be built over costly mountainous terrain. 
Talk about waste. Some which the com- 
mittee is now looking at Is peanuts com- 
pared to this. 

“If an improved road is needed between 
Washington, Pa., and Charleston, W. Va., 
the existing Federal aid primary highway 
could be improved or rebuilt and no one 
would be hurt. 

If this were done, West Virginia, of course, 
would have to pay 50 percent of the cost. As 
you know, West Virginia will only be required 
to contribute 10 percent of the cost of this 
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new interstate highway. It’s obvious that 
the Kennedy administration wants to pay 
90 percent of an expensive superhighway 
that is not needed as a reward for what 
the West Virginia politicians did in the 
presidential primary. 

“If the administration wants to help West 
Virginia, it shouldn’t loot this precious re- 
serve of vitally needed mileage and engage in 
an unconscionable waste of money on a 
superhighway that’s not needed. In fact of 
all the places where this valuable mileage is 
not needed is in the State of West Virginia, 
especially when compared to the critical re- 
quirements of the other States. 

“This unwarranted allocation violates one 
of the basic concepts of the new. highway 
pri In this program we abandon the 
old pork barrel formula of dispensing high- 
way funds. We sold it to the people of this 
country on the promise that we would build 
these expensive highways where the traffic 
was and not necessarily where the votes 
were. By this blatant, callous, political ma- 
neuver we have destroyed this fundamental 
principle of the 1956 act. 

“The dedicated experts in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, whose job it is to build ade- 
quate highways where needed, vigorously op- 
posed the allocation of this valuable mileage 
to West Virginia. The politically inspired 
and often inept in the Department of Com- 
merce steamrollered the Bureau of Public 
Roads. In fact, Iam rellably informed that 
the Department of Commerce is letting poli- 
tical considerations control many decisions 
on highway locations, etc. 

My memorandum concluded: 

“Our highway investigating committee 
should make its first order of business when 
it returns in January to condemn this mis- 
use and abuse of power by the Department of 
Commerce, and attempt to find a means to 
reverse this action of the administration. 

“If we don't face up to this challenge, I 
don’t see how our investigating committee 
can in fairness and in all good conscience 
continue to point its finger at shortcomings 
of State highway departments contractors, 
engineers, and others throughout the coun- 
try—shortcomings and derelictions which 
have a far less adverse and costly effect on 
the highway construction program than this 
recent action of the Department of Com- 
merce.” 

This memorandum was sent October 30, 
1961. It is now March 5, 1962, and to date 
I have not so much as received an acknow- 
ledgment of same. 

We got this highway program. Let's keep 
it and not throw it away by permitting some 
of the things I have mentioned here today. 


Delaware Park Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, I am glad to hear that Secre- 
tary of Interior Udall has strongly re- 
iterated his support for a Tocks Island 
project which has been recommended 
as part of the $591 million Delaware 
Park plan. This project is an excellent 
example of Federal-State cooperation, 
for the States of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York would pay 24 per- 
cent of the project while the Federal 
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Government will pay an additional 24 
percent. In addition, the State of Dela- 
ware will pay 4 percent of the cost. 

This proposed recreation area is one 
of the first of its kind undertaken by the 
Federal Government in the Northeast 
and I vigorously support this action. It. 
is with a great deal of pride that I ask 
for unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the news 
article of this project which appeared in 
the Newark Sunday News of March 4. 
I hope that my colleagues on this dis- 
tinguished body will approve the de- 
tailed plans of the Tocks Island project 
which the administration will submit to 
us in the very near future. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UpALL Moves ON DELAWARE Park PLAN 

The Kennedy administration is expected 
to submit detailed proposals soon to Con- 
gress for the Tocks Island project, which 
would create a vast reservoir and recreation 
area along the Delaware River from the 
water gap to Port Jervis. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
told a Senate committee Friday that lan 
acquisition is expected to begin soon for th d 
reservoir, which would be 30 miles long an 
3 miles wide. 

The project—part of a $591 million plan 
to develop and control the river's reso 
and involving the Federal Government and 
four States—was not included in the Presi- 
dent's recent conservation message to Con- 
gress, But the Secretary said he expected to 
present plans for the program soon. to 

Udall said the administration wants 6 
put added emphasis on recreational develop- 
ments in areas of heavy population. piane 
ners have predicted that the area around os 
Delaware will double in population in t 
next 50 years. A 

The Tocks Island project, to center on x 
$93 million dam a few miles north of y 
water gap would be built by the AS 
Engineers under the Delaware River ae 
Compact, which went into effect last fall. 

It has been expected that work on the 
reseryoir, which would hold 189 billion ga 
lons, would begin in 1967 and be è 
in 1975. The recreation area would be 5 
of the first to be undertaken by the Fede 
Government in the Northeast. r 

Under a recent agreement between th 
Army and the Interior Department, . 
surrounding reservoirs would be acqu tl- 
for recreational purposes. It has been 98 
mated that the Tocks Island work wan 
provide 60,000 acres of recreational ees š 
the nine areas along a reservoir cover 
450,000 acres. ut 

The National Park Service has pointed th 
that the project would be in one of tne 
most densely populated regions of ins 
country, with more than 30 million pers? 
living within 100 miles of the river. 

UNINHABITED s 

Tocks Island itself, a small uninbabiteg 
strip of land in the middle of the river, ® 
large portions of sparsely settled Pabad a 
Township in Warren County and Fiat 
ville in Sussex would be inundated by WA the 
backed up by the dam. Communities on nis 
opposite side of the river in Pennsylva 
also would be flooded. ‘ ed 

The Delaware compact, which was siga ad 
last November 2 by President Vork. 
the Governors of New Jersey, New y to 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, is designed 
meet growing demands for water, power ode 
open space, and to prevent pollution, fl 
ing, and drought. 
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The Federal Government and New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania will each pay 
24 percent of the cost of development, while 
Delaware contributes 4 percent. The work 
is under the supervision of a five-man com- 
Mission headed by Gov. David L. Lawrence, 
of Pennsylvania. 

The compact, covering the 12,750-square- 
Mile basin of the Delaware, envisions 19 ma- 
jor and 39 minor dams, and several hydro- 
electric plants in addition to the recreation 
areas. New Jersey Power & Light Co. has 
announced plans to construct a 400,000-kilo- 
Watt plant in Paha quarry when the Tocks 
Island Dam is completed. 


SIX YEARS OF PLANNING 


The compact was drafted during 6 years 
Of planning and discussion, and after a 
Quarter century of futile attempts to devise 
Some means of cooperative, coordinated de- 
velopment of the region. 

Udall at first opposed the pact because it 
Made the Federal Government an equa) part- 
ner with the States, but later changed his 
mind and said the urgent needs of the area 
had to be met as soon as possible. The de- 
Mand for water in the basin is expected to 
Tike fourfold to 14 billion gallons a day in 
the next 50 years. 

The recreation areas in the Tocks Island 
Project would include trails, drives, camp- 
Ates, cabins, marinas, and beaches, Four 
Smaller reservoirs and recreation sites are 
Planned on the Paulinskil!, Pequest, and 

usconetcong rivers. 

The Tocks Island area would be designed 

serve 4 million visitors annually, It would 
Provide 100 miles of shoreline on both sides 
ot the Delaware. 

Much of the land to be flooded is now 
dense forest, part of it in the vast Worth- 

m tract, a State preserve. But for 
year-round and summer homes, sev- 
summer camps and resorts, a few his- 
toric bulldings, and at least one famous 
t stream—Flat Brook—would be oblit- 
erated by the rising waters. 


The Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, hear- 
ings before the Public Lands Subcommit- 
tee on S. 1797, sponsored by seven Sen- 
ators, to establish an Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore were concluded last 
week. 
tor he hearings showed vigorous support 

r the proposal on the part of the cities 
f Lake County, Ind., and Congressman 
N Mappen, of the First District of In- 

, and the many citizens of Indiana 
Who came here at their own expense 
to testify, x 

Very importantly, the steelworkers in 
the area and the autoworkers, the two 
Eroups most directly affected, have an- 
Rounced their support of my bill. 

And on March 1, President Kennedy 
decommended to Congress in his con- 

ation program message the enact- 
tent of legislation to establish a na- 
ie lakeshore in northern Indiana. 
Made this recommendation on the 
Sarice of Secretary of the Interior 
tewart Udall whose representatives at 
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the hearing unqualifiedly endorsed our 
bill. 

The main contention surrounds the 
saving of unit No. 2 of our bill, which is 
presently undeveloped and which is 
owned by Bethlehem Steel. If a harbor 
is built at the site proposed, the western 
half of the portion of unit No. 2 border- 
ing on the lake, then steel mills, grain 
elevators, and huge oil tanks will be 
erected on and all around unit No. 2. 
This, in turn, will destroy the use of both 
the existing Indiana State park and of 
any other land which might be saved. 
Thus, saving unit No. 2 is the most cru- 
cial issue. 8 

Many of the great newspapers of the 
Nation are supporting S. 1797 and giving 
it encouragement. I ask unanimous 
consent that three recent editorials, from 
the Washington Post of March 6, from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal of Feb- 
ruary 27, and Chicago's American for 
March 4, which support 8. 1797, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
along with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DUNES IN DANGER 

It would take something of a legislative 
miracle to save the Indiana Dunes, the 
unique and lovely shoreline that stretches 
for 44% miles along Lake Michigan. But it 
would be a miracle that reflected credit on 
Congress. In essence, the question before 
the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee is 
whether private interests will prevail over 
the undoubted public interest in preserving 
a matchless recreational area located by good 
chance in the midst of a metropolitan com- 
plex of 7½ million people. 

The private interest is upheld by the steel 
companies that want to locate two giant 
mills on the dunes, and by a powerful array 
of Indiana politicians who feel that the 
benefits of industrial development and a new 
harbor outweigh other public needs. On 
the other side are 100,000 Hoosiers who have 
petitioned for the preservation of the dunes, 
steelworkers and auto workers whose unions 
want to save the dunes, and a galaxy of 
conservation groups. President Kennedy's 
conservation message, it should be noted, also 
endorses the creation of a national lakeshore 
area in northern Indiana. 

Senator Dovaias, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced a bill that would create a 9,000-acre 
national shoreline park west and south of a 
tiny 2,100-acre State park. Opponenis of 
the Douglas bill maintain that even if two 
steel mills are erected and the Burns Ditch 


Harbor gouged out, the small State park 


would be left. And so it would, amidst the 
smoke and clangor of the steel mills and the 
pollution flowing from an industrial harbor. 
Enough of the dunes would be left to make 
clear to future generations how much has 
becn irreparably despoiled. * 

Testimony heard by the Senate subcom- 
mittee has made clear that no recent de- 
tailed studies have been made by the Corps 
of Engineers of other possible harbor sites. 
The record should also note that at least one 
Indiana Congressman, RAY Mappen of the 
industrial Lake County that adjoins the 
dunes, is firmly in support of the Douglas 
measure, 

When the Senate subcommittee takes up 
the bill introduced by Mr. DovcLas and six 
other Senators, it might recall Carl Sand- 
burg's words: “The dunes are to the Mid- 
west what the Grand Canyon is to Arizona 
and Yosemite to California. They constitute 
a signature of time and eternity. Once lost 
the loss would be Irrevocable.” Four mem- 
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bers of the nine-man subcommittee are in 
favor of saving the dunes. One more vote 
could provide the beginning of the miracle, 


THE DUNES GIVEAWAY HEADS FOR A 
SHOWDOWN 


The battle to save what is left of Indiana's 
matchless dunes on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan will be renewed once again this week in 
Washington. Hearings are to be held before 
a Senate subcommittee on Senator PAUL 
Dovexas' bill to make a national preserve out 
of the dunesland the spoilers want to de- 
stroy with a port development in the Burns 
Ditch area. 

It is a sad commentary on Indiana's po- 
litical leadership that a Senator from Ulinois 
must lead the fight to save one of Indiana's 
irreplaceable natural resources. Indiana's 
Governor Welsh will be on hand to lead the 
fight against the Douglas bill. The Gov- 
ernor, we regret to note, has resorted to 
tactics that can-only diminish his stature 
as a public official. None of the onus is re- 
moved from his shoulders by the fact that 
his Republican opponents also have a long 
record of distortion on this issue. 

During the 1960 gubernatorial campaign 
Mr. Welsh led the voters to believe that he 
hed an open mind on the dunes question. 
“As Governor,” he said “I would ask for a 
complete study and survey of the entire lake 
front to determine the best use of land and 
water facilities for all concerned.” He fur- 
ther promised that a decision would be made 
only “after all necessary investigation, re- 
search, and planning has been studied and 
thoroughly examined. I can further state 
that at this time I have no fixed notion and 
that my mind is absolutely open.” 

It suddenly became firmly closed after he 
was elected. No real study of alternative 
sites has ever been made. Governor Welsh 
immediately began pushing for the Burns 
Ditch location, which will primarily benefit 
one steel company and in the process destroy 
the most attractive remaining dunes. More- 
over, a deepwater port at the Burns Ditch 
location will result in the pollution of the 
beaches at the adjoining Indiana Dunes 
State Park. Although it is only one of 22 
Indiana State parks, Dunes Park registers 
one out of every four visitors in the entire 
system. 

THE LINE OF ATTACK 


In a speech last week, Governor Welsh re- 
vealed the line of attack he will make on the 
Douglas bill. He will try to tie Senator 
Dovotas to Chicago interests who want to 
block the port for competitive reasons. 
This assault on Senator Dovc.as’ integrity 
could open up a Pandora's box that some 
Indiana politicians might prefer to remain 
sealed. The charge against Dovctas is easily 
refuted. He has stated time and again that 
he has no objection to a new port in Indiana, 
preferably in an area, such as Lake County, 
which is already industrialized. But he 
doesn't want the dunes sacrificed. 

We suggest that a more fruitful line of 
inquiry lies in another direction; into the 
background of the drive for a Burns Ditch 
port; the land speculation, and the connec- 
tion between certain business and industrial 
interests and Indiana officials and politicians, 
The Senate subcommittee might find this 
very iluminating indeed. 


Way DESTROY THE DUNES? 


We are enthusiastically in favor of steel 
mills and of harbors to accommodate the 
Chicago area's new ocean shipping, but we 
think both can be provided without ruining 
the Indiana sand dunes, which are among 
the country's most remarkable and interest- 
ing natural phenomena, 

So we hope the Senate public lands sub- 
committee, which is starting a study of Sen- 
ator PauL Dovcias' (Democrat of Illinois) 
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bill to create a 9,000-acre national park east 
of Gary, will approve the measure, 

Dovctas’ proposal is opposed by two steel 
companies which own part of the duneland. 
They plan to build mills on it and create a 
harbor to serve them. And this plan is sup- 
ported by Indiana’s U.S. Senators and Gover- 
nor, together with most local politicians in 
northern Indiana. At public hearings just 
completed in Washington, the Indiana poli- 
ticlans pointed out that a large proportion 
of the people who use the dunes area for 
recreation live in Chicago. It is true, but 
we don't see that it makes any difference. A 
national park is for the use of the public, 
without regard to State lines. 

Objectors to Dovcrias’ plan also say that 
Indiana needs more steel mills to provide 
more jobs and profits. This is a sensible ar- 
gument, but it does not ensue that the new 
mills must be built in the dunes, There are 
other sites that could be used. The new 
mills built on them would function usefully, 
adding to Indiana's prosperity; and they 
would do it without obliterating the unique 
dunes country. 

Also, the proposed harbor should be built 
with a much wider purpose than just to 
serving one or two steel mills. The meeting 
of the oversea ship routes and the inland 
waterway barge lines at the Hlinois-Indiana 
Une calls for cooperation of the two States 
to plan harbor facilities. These must be de- 
signed to serve the growing world trade of 
the area for a long future. 


j Fighters for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the New Re- 
public of February 26, 1962. 

The letter written by Mr. Sal B. Hoff- 
mann, international president of the 
Upholsterers International Union, speaks 
for itself in telling the never ending 
story of the fight for freedom. 

The article follows: 

FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 

A rally of conservatives in Madison Square 
Garden March 7 is having a hard time. First, 
General Walker was dropped from the pro- 
gram, at Senator GOLDWATER'S insistence. 
Then, Senator Dopp sent his regrets. Finally, 
the brightest star, Moise Tshombe, won't be 
there because he has been denied a visa; any- 
way, his presence might have been em- 
barrassing. Only last week, Mr. Tshombe 
repeated his charge that the United Nations 
has intervened in Katanga “for the profit of 
the U.S. capitalists.” 

But the absence that interests us most 
is that of Sal B. Hoffmann, international 
president of the Upholsterers International 
Union. When the Young Americans for 
Freedom, Inc., appealed to him to support 
their rally, Mr. Hoffmann declined with an 
explanation worth quoting at length: 

“I am certainly interested in the fight for 
freedom. For some 80 years my international 
union, and for some 42 years I, as an Indi- 
vidual union officer in every type of post, 
paid and unpaid, have battled for freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, freedom from 
tyranny of arbitrary authority on behalf 
of the least educated, the lowest paid, the 
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most lowly born of our population, the 
thousands of industrial workers following 
my own and my father’s trade. For 40 of 
those years, since their first appearance on 
the American scene, my union, like the AFL 
as a whole, and I, have been notable for our 
recognition and continuous resistance, both 
in our union and public life, and now in- 
ternationally, to the Communists, who, 
though they frequently speak to us falsely 
in the name of various freedoms, are free- 
dom's bitterest foes. 

“While some of your officers and, presum- 
ably, your members also, are too young to 
have borne any part in this battle against 
communism or to even have firsthand expe- 
rience with this struggle or with fighting off 
the real article, I have no doubt that your 
education and advantages in today’s America 
have insured that you are arrayed with us 
against these obvious foes of freedom, But 
when I read your program, I find some doubt 
as to whether your political education has 
taught you all of the real history of the 
unfolding of freedom in these United States. 
With all of the certainty of youth, you as- 
sert the superiority, in accord with the gen- 
ius of the Constitution, of State power as 
against Federal powers. I seem to remem- 
ber that a hundred years ago it was State 
powers which guarded and perpetuated the 
institution of chattel slavery, and that it 
was Federal power alone that destroyed this 
institution of complete denial of freedom. 
And, I also remember that Federal power 
alone was able to wipe off the books of the 
most vociferous of the States now asserting 
the sacredness of State power, such infamous 
laws as the Black Codes, which even in 1865, 
after 4 years of costly Civil War, still made 
it a capital offense to teach a black man to 
read and write. 

“As I read my country's history, every 
major subsequent advance made since the 
legal extinction of slavery by Federal enact- 
ment, and aimed to remove its odious rem- 
nants in law and practice, has required the 
use of Federal power. 

“As a trades unionist, I certainly know 
that every major advance in my lifetime, 
in freedom from want and economic oppres- 
sion of the people who earn their bread with 
their daily labor, has been by the exercise 
of Federal power, frequently not only at the 
expense of, but, as in the case of slavery, over 
the bitter opposition of State powers. 

“Before you or most of your members were 
born, I lived and worked in this country 
when there was no protection against the 
arbitrary will of an employer or his foreman, 
whose power over the economic life of the 
workmen was so great Chief Justice Taft 
once declared that the very tone of voice, 
independent of the words used by the mas- 
ter to his workmen, could constitute intimi- 
dation. It was Federal power superseding 
State power that ended virtual industrial 
serfdom in big industry. 

“I am certain that your two listed key- 
note speakers, Senators GOLDWATER and 
Tower, do not understand the whole and 
indivisible nature of the freedom you assert. 
I have listened and heard them speak oniy 
for that portion of freedom which is useful 
for the alrendy rich, well born, well edu- 
cated, powerful and comfortable. All of this 
brings me to Inspect your more elderly ad- 
visers. At least two of them spent long 
years forwarding the Communist cause in 
literature, in teaching and in labor, while 
organized elements, like my union and my- 
self, were fighting that Communist offensive, 
including thelr part in it. These are high- 
grade intellects and they are properly wel- 
comed back to freedom's side. But they, 
in all proper humility, might well refrain 
from lecturing organized labor in such 
patronizing tones, as John Dos Passos and 
Dr. Bella Dodd have unpardonably done, to 
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those who only a few years ago were holding 
the line against the Communists, while Dos 
Passos and Dr. Dodd, in communism’s era of 
much greater domestic strength than now, 
were passing up the ammunition to our 
Communist foe. 

“Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker is also on your 
list. I remember that in the days of the 
great illusion about Soviet cobelligerency on 
the part of almost every large section of 
America, except organized labor, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker came back from a visit to the 
Soviet Union, with its state-controlled slave 
trade unions, and publicly praised to the 
skies the no-nonsense treatment of labor 
in the territory of our great Soviet ally as 
compared with the presumably lily-fingered 
softness to organized Jabor back here in the 
United States of America. I have never 
heard Mr. Rickenbacker repudiate that war- 
time nonsense and may be forgiven for 
doubting if he has even understood the 
nature of freedom here, except an anarchic, 
selfish individual part of it, which Is no 
guide for you and me, any better than he 
understood what he saw in Soviet Russia in 
wartime. 

“I will not send you money, since the men 
you sponsor as speakers and their supporters 
didn’t seem to need it the last time I looked. 
I do send you much more valuable advice. 
and the cost of time, brain sweat and effort 
to a boy merely educated in tax-sup 
Philadelphia public schools and the 
college of the labor movement, is 50 consid- 
erable, that I feel like a very generous man. 


Peter Rodino III’s Little People-to-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mx. 
President, within the past few weeks, an 
idea advanced by a 10-year-old boy has 
won many friends and caused mu 
enthusiasm. I refer to the little people- 
to-people program proposed by Pe 
Rodino III. son of the distinguished 
legislator and good friend of mine, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Peter Ro- 
DINO. The boy suggested a few weeks 
ago that “a fallout of letters” from 
youngsters in this Nation might convince 
Mr. Khrushchey that an end should be 
put to the fallout of bombs. = 

It seems to me that this suggestion 
again emphasizes the need for commu- 
nication among all peoples, especially 
when tensions, misunderstandings, an 
disagreements among nations can caus 
fatal or dangerous failures of communi- 
cation. Letters from our children, tell- 
ing about their lives here and their hopes 
for a better world, would help keep tlie 
channels of truth and understand! 
open. 

Representative Roprvo and his son are 
to be congratulated for the work they 
have begun. I think that they will en- 
courage many young students to begin 
letterwriting campaigns to many othe! 
nations. I believe that their drive 
give impetus, too, to the student-to-stu- 
dent letterwriting campaigns now un 
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Gerway. These campaigns, not neces- 
sarily directed to those behind the Iron 
Curtain, help draw nations closer. 

I was impressed recently, for exam- 
ple, by a recent article in Homes-News of 
Ocean Township, N.J. This story de- 
Scribed a correspondence-for-peace proj- 
ect begun by eighth-grade students of 
the Ocean Township School at Oakhurst, 
N. J., and it gives a heart-warming ex- 
cerpt from a letter written by a Japa- 
Nese student. 

The officers of the club—Leslie Wex- 
ler, president; Linda Kane, vice presi- 
dent; Chris Kelley, treasurer; and 
Jeanne Hoppach, secretary—and the 
Others in the group are receiving advice 
and assistance from their teacher, Mr. 
Buehler. 

Here and in other towns of New Jer- 
Sey and the rest of the Nation, interest 
is growing in correspondence among 
Students in many lands. With the help 
Of Representative Roprvo and others 
concerned about mutual understanding 
among all Nations, we may soon have 
even greater numbers of youngsters who 
beleve that they can contribute to that 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article referred to printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 

PILS CORRESPONDENCE Is AIMED aT WoRLD 

PEACE 


TownsuIp or Ocran.—Seventy-seven 
an eighth graders have organized a teen- 
age correspondence-for- peace program which 
they believe will grow in the coming months 
and become an important and effective in- 
ent for better understanding among 
Young people throughout the world. 
è e primary purpose of the club is to 
Xchange views and ideas pertaining to the 
®clal, economic, and political life of a coun- 
try, It is hoped the correspondent’s knowl- 
e of these subjects will not only be a 
Source of stimulating information but more 
winificantly, a step toward promoting good 
8 student movement was given impetus 
Senator Harrison K. Wirut1ams who con- 
tulated the pupils on their efforts to bring 
ledge of the United States to young 
People throughout the world. 
eee letter recently received by Debbie 
k from Keiko Oomlya of Japan sums up 
tially the important results of such an 
be ge. Keiko Oomlya writes: “You may 
Interested to know that Japanese boys 
th girls are very eager for knowledge of 
N People of other lands, especially the 
ited States—not the kind of knowledge 
8 One finds in the geography and history 
Your” but the little things that interest 
ung people everywhere. 
ut T am particularly interested in American 
©, how Americans live at home, how they 
wink, what they wear, the kind of music 
e listen to, the types of programs that 


i te 
bbies they pursue.” 
lep? members will enjoy discussing such 
— as this at their bimonthly meetings 
N club officers express the hope that 
Inte. Students will profit greatly from this 
Tnational letter exchange. 
rep Rough most of the students are cor- 
fg onding with pupils from Europe, there 
tiPe that the Soviet Union will be recep- 
— the club's request for Russian cor - 
ndents in the near future. 


lecast, the books they read, and the 
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We Must Stand Firm in Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
charges regularly made against the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and anti-Communist organizations in 
this country are that they are exag- 
gerating the Communist menace and the 
results of Communist enslavement. 

There was recently brought to my at- 
tention an article entitled, “How They 
Live in the Soviet Zone.” This article 
was published in the Bulletin, a 
weekly survey of German affairs pub- 
lished by the German Federal Govern- 
ment. This well-written article gives us 
further evidence of the results of Com- 
munist rule and why we must stand firm 
in Berlin. The article follows: 

How THEY Live IN THE SOVIET ZONE 

(What are conditions really like in the 
Soviet-occupied part of Germany? A United 
Press International reporter with relatives 
in the Soviet Zone visited them recently. 
On his return to the Federal Republic, he 
told his story. It is published below as it 
appeared in the international press on Feb- 
ruary 1. “East Germany” refers to the 
Soviet Zone. The Federal Republic is re- 
ferred to as “West Germany.“ To protect 
the reporter's family and friends, he avoided 
mentioning place names.) 

East Germany today is more then ever a 
land of shortage, suspicion and sorrow. 

The Berlin wall and tighter border re- 
strictions instituted by the Communist 
government have turned the country into 
a prison for its 17 million inhabitants. 

East Germany has always appeared drab 
and dull by comparison with West Germany, 
but the contrast has never been so depressing 
us now. 

Parents are afraid their children will tell 
Communist police they have been watching 
West German television stations or listening 
to Western radio programs. 

MAIL IS CENSORED 

Telegrams and letters are opened and cen- 
sored by the government. 

Meat, potatoes, butter and milk are scarce 
everywhere, and in some areas near-starva- 
tion conditions prevail. 

Clothing is largely of poor quality, exper- 
sive, and hard to get. 

The economy is weakened by the flight of 
thousands of refugees, yet the country must 
support an army of 300,000 heavily armed 
men and additional workers“ militias or- 
ganized to discourage any uprisings. 


PEOPLE FEEL THE STRAIN 


To replace the lost manpower, 1,000 skilled 
workers have arrived from Russia to settle 
in East Germany. Contingents from Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Communist China, and 
North Korea are supposed to follow. 

The strain of economic struggle and the 
Government's repressive measures have 
wearied the people’s emotions. 

One of the latest steps of the regime is 
censorship of mail to or from areas outside 
East Germany. Such letters are opened. 
The contents of personal letters have ap- 
peared in newspapers in a cynical display 
of the Government’s interference in the pri- 
vate lives of its citizens. 
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LOYAL CITIZENS AS AGENTS 


Telegrams are no longer delivered direct 
to the addresses. Instead, the contents are 
read on the telephone to a contact chosen 
for his loyalty to the Government, who re- 
cords the message and then delivers it. 

The Government has started distributing 
petitions in state-run factories, offices, and 
schools in which the signers state they no 
longer want to receive mail or packages from 
the West. 


FURTHER PROHIBITIONS AHEAD 


Opposition to the petitions Is strong, but 
many East Germans fear the petitions are 
the first step toward cutting off all mall 
service with the West. 

There are already severe penalties for lis- 
tening to radio broadcasts from the West. 

Television aerials turned to receive pro- 
grams from West Germany were ripped 
down recently from roofs by gangs of young 
Communists in many places. 

Many set owners who can still get West- 
ern programs are afraid to turn them on. 
Some East Germans sit in darkened rooms 
watching the clandestine programs after 
their children have gone to bed. They fear 
the children might—intentionally or inad- 
vertently—betray them to authorities as 
ideological defectors. 

The grimness of East Germany begins at 
me Berlin wall, but extends far, far be- 

nd it, 


How the Soviet Union Exploits Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, an article in the February 1962 
issue of the American Legion magazine 
points up the importance of interna- 
tional sports, and sets forth what we in 
this country can do to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Soviet Union in this field 
where that nation has far-reaching aims 
and programs. 

The article was written by John J. 
Karch, and I include it here for the in- 
formation of my colleagues: 

How TRE Soviet UNION ExpLorrs SPORTS 

(By John J. Karch) 

“The triumph of Soviet sportsmen,” 
Prime Minister Khrushchey declared, “means 
a victory for the man of the new Socialist 
society, which has already given so much 
proof of its superiority in the fleld of science, 
technology, and culture.” The Communist 
Party leader referred to their victory at the 
XVII Olympic games, staged in Rome in 1960 
where the Soviet team scored more than 
200 points over the U.S. contingent. 

One of the vital alms of the Soviet empire, 
publicly announced and repeatedly empha- 
sized, is to compete successfully with the 
United States in all sectors of human en- 
deayor, including sports, and thus prove the 
superiority of the Socialist system over ours. 

In February 1960—before the Olympiad— 
President Eisenhower declared it his view 
that it is not necessary to keep up with the 
Soviets in all areas, including sports. Less 
than a year later, after the Olympics, the 
White House released the “Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the President's Com- 
mittee on Information Activities Abroad” 
which admitted that some Soviet sporting 
victories have had certain propaganda value. 
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But the committee, headed by Mansfield 
D. Sprague, did not appear disturbed, for it 
believes that the problem does not justify 
any fundamental departure from the estab- 
lished American practice of participating in 
the Olympic games and other international 
competitions on a private and amateur 
basis. 

Not only the committee was undisturbed; 
no one else appeared particularly troubled, 
and the report received only scant notice; the 
slight reference to sports—two short para- 
graphs in some 20 released pages—none at all. 
This shows pathetic complacency and indif- 
ference to an important American activity 
and an almost appalling lack of appreciation, 
or knowledge, of Soviet propaganda efforts in 
sports. It leads one to realize that our situ- 
ation is serious and calls for much self-evalu- 
ation and an examination of Soviet phi- 
losophy, aims, and programs in this signifi- 
cant field in which impact is made upon 
many millions of people in all nations. 

The Soviet Communist Party claims that 
“there has been an immeasurable growth in 
the international prestige of our country 
and all socialist states.” The recent suc- 
cesses of Soviet sports figures in interna- 
tional competitions, including the Olympic 
Games, are a contributing factor. “All over 
the world,“ David Lawrence says, the pres- 
tige of the United States goes down as Rus- 
sia’s standing goes up. Here's America, a 
rich country with plenty of money to buy 
anything, but somehow our international 
standing is confined to such mildmannered 
sports as track and baseball and sometimes 
tennis.” In short, the performances of in- 
ternational athletic games contribute sig- 
nificantly to, or detract from, a nation’s 
prestige in the world. We must face this 
aspect of prestige squarely and do something 
about it. 

It is no secret that the Soviet unequivocal 
aim is to dominate the world, and its leaders 
pursue policies to accomplish that aim. 
Moscow's use of the conventional military, 
political, and economic forces are relatively 
well known; much less is known about their 
unconventional techniques of which the 
chief weapon is propaganda. This is di- 
rected by the Agitation and Propaganda 
section (“Agit-prop") of the Secretariat of 
the Communist Party. 

Among the first tasks of the party propa- 

as resolved by the central commit- 
tee, is the duty to bring home the “superior- 
ity of the socialist system * * * by citing 
remarkable examples of Communist labor 
and way of life.” Physical culture is a way 
of life, and the many Soviet victories in 
athletic events are remarkable examples 
often cited by Soviet propaganda. During 
1961 Soviet athletes competed against rep- 
resentatives of 69 countries—a kind of cul- 
tural export commodity. 

The Sprague Committee recognized that 
the Soviet Union attaches “considerable 
propaganda importance” to sports events and 
noted that “it spends large resources and 
marshals hundreds of thousands of its youth 
to dedicate themselves at government ex- 
pense to become international sporting 
champions." While admitting that sports 
are an important weapon in the Soviet ar- 
senal, the committee fell short of a real 
contribution by saying that the problem does 
not justify any fundamental change by the 
United States in international sports 
activities. 

The aims of the gigantic Soviet sports pro- 
gram are manifold and purposeful. The tre- 
mendous development of sports is not merely 
for physical fitness but a calculated political 
phenomenon. Sports are predicated upon 
mass participation based upon competitive 
principle which must be manifested in all 
contests. 


Within the U.S.S.R. this has the beneficial 


advantage of facilitating party control over 


its energetic youth, assisting it in the at- 
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tempt to create a new socialist man, increas- 
ing labor productivity, and contributing to 
military discipline. 

For display outside the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet youths are trained to become interna- 
tional champions—winners, not merely par- 
ticipants—to illustrate the superiority of the 
socialist system. 

Pravda noted that at the Olympic games 
the attention of world public opinion was 
concentrated on the performances by the 
representatives of the United States and 
the US.S.R—the “two sporting giants" so to 
speak, It claimed, quite inaccurately, that 
American athletes had been preparing for 4 
years to make up for their failure at the 16th 
Olympics at Melbourne; and accurately, 
that Soviet sportsmen too had been prepar- 
ing thoroughly for the Olympic games. The 
resulting difference of over 200 points in the 
unofficial team scores, according to a state- 
ment in Pravda, Is convincing evidence of 
the high skill and the will to win of our 
remarkable sportsmen.” 

Moscow hailed the Soviet triumph as one 
for peace and the Czechs obsequiously said 
the friendship of Soviet athletes made the 
greatest impression. Communist East Ger- 
many characterized the Rome games as a 
good example of peaceful coexistence. Hun- 
gary stated that the Olympics presented a 
great demonstration of the peace and friend- 
ship between peoples which was due largely 
to the sportsmen of the socialist camp, but 
that the Soviet victory demonstrated the su- 
periority of socialist sport. 

The successes and bright future of socialist 
sports and conversely, the deterioration and 
doom of eapttalist sports, was predicted by 
an article, “Sport and Society,” in the Soviet 
journal Problems of Philosophy. Sports in 
the West were characterized as exploitation of 
athletes by the capitalists as a means to pre- 
pare for war. Socialist athletic events, the 
journal proposed, are convineing propa- 
ganda for the idea of peace, and their politi- 
cal significance is great.” 

This inattention by the United States is 
especially incredible in view of the pride 
taken by Americans in being so sports mind- 
ed and is perhaps due to a large extent to a 
lack of appreciation of social and propagan- 
da values derived from international athletic 
competitions. 

Americans pride themselves also on organ- 
izational ability, but there is glaring def- 
ciency in organization, coordination, and 
purpose in our sports activities. The Soviet 
bloc states, however, are impressively organ- 
ized and have a definite aim to be the best 
and to win. 

This vast Soviet sports program is financed 
by the government and the trade unions; 
the latter allocate about one-fifth of their 
annual budget for this purpose. Despite 
this, Moscow makes the incredible claim to 
living up to amateur regulations. 

The selection of athletes and teams to 
represent their country in International 
meets Is important inasmuch as the indi- 
viduals and the teams are assumed by the 
world public to be the best that particular 
country can offer, The disparity in the selec- 
tion of athletes to represent the United 
States and the bloc states in international 
competition is conspicuous and places us at 
a decided disadvantage even before the 
events get under way. 

In the United States, Olympic hopefuls 
are hastily assembled by the Olympic com- 
mittee every 4 years—a few weeks before the 
games—at a designated spot, usually reached 
at their own expense, with the first three in 
each event qualifying for the team. This 
“do or die” approach occasionally disquali- 
fles some of our best competitors. 

In the socialist states, the call to begin 
preparations for the next Olympics is sound- 
ed immediately after the current games are 
concluded, and the process of selecting the 
team begins many months before the actual 
competition, 
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For example, the potential Czech track 
team was narrowed down to 43 men and 14 
women as early as June 1959—that is, some 
15 months before the Rome games in 1960. 
The final choice was made during the track 
season in 1959, and the candidates began in- 
tensive training as a team. This was 3 
whole year in advance of the Olympics. 

At the present time the Soviet Union 13 
preparing for the 1968 Olympic games. 
which it hopes will be held in Moscow. A 
village to house 1,900 athletes is under con- 
struction in the suburbs, to be completed in 
August 1962. 

Perhaps even more disheartening is the 
incredible handling, or more accurately mis- 
handling, of groups that represent the United 
States in international compétitions in the 
intervening years. 

The reader may recall the scandalous re- 
sult of the world basketball championship in 
Chile in early 1959. The United States lost 
to the Soviet team—astill a belleve-it- or- not 
incident—and became immediately the butt 
of jokes. The result was a loss of natio 
prestige well publicized in Latin Americ® 
and elsewhere. According to the New York 
Times Sports Columnist Arthur Daley, it 
was a propaganda defeat of the first magni- 
tude.” Yet, relatively few Americans were 
even aware of these » 

The Soviet Union and the satellites always 
send their best athletes to international 
meets. The Polish United Workers (Com- 
munist) Party organ Tribuna Ludu an- 
nounced a four-point policy for its teams 8&5 
long ago as September 1949: 

“1, Polish representatives should receiv? 
proper training. 

"2, Teams should be composed of the best 
athletes avallable in a given field. 

“3, The level of our representatives should 
not be much lower than that of our adver- 
saries. 

“4. Each trip should produce a positive 
result in training and propaganda.” 

Moreover, the bloc teams are in 
the year around and never hurriedly 95 
sembled as the American teams often are. 
Small wonder, then, that they win. 

In the socialist countries the athletes are 
hailed as heroes, held in high esteem PY 
the Government and party leaders and the 
common folk alike, and given uncommon 
recognition, much in the fashion of 
ancient Greek Olympians. ‘The Supreme 
Soviet, the state’s legislative body, conferred 
orders and medals upon 317 Soyiet athletes 
and coaches for outstanding achieveme? 
after the last summer and winter games, 
And the highest distinction, the Order of 
Lenin, was awarded to some 10 winners. 
men and women. 

Do the Communists have in their sports 
organization no shortcomings? In line with 
socialist practice of criticism and self- 
criticism, inadequacies are admitted. For 
example, the trade unions and K A 
are remiss in providing physical facilities ® 
many industrial and other enterprises in 
the Soviet Union; there is a lack of equip“ 
ment; some instructors are poorly trained: 
and some youths are not sufficiently inspire" 

Other problems, not so readily admitted: 
smack of the unsocialist practices of profes. 
sionalism, favoritism, and of gambling. 2 
party paper, Pravda, makes it clear, HOW” 
ever, that it is the duty“ of the party, 8°" 
ernment, trade unions, and komsomol to Fe 
move shortcomings which hinder the gro 
of the mass character of sports and skill in 
them, 

What does the future hold for us, consid- 
ering the energy, organization, and p m 
of the bloc sports programs? Our situatio 
is serious but not hopeless and will ger 
ably continue to deteriorate before it ge 
better. 

Specifically, what can we do? 2 

1. We can make an honest and realistic 45, 
praisal of our sports activities to lay th 
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groundwork for the long haul in order to re- 
gain our prestige. 

2. Our public, business, and other leaders 
should give greater recognition to sports pro- 
grams. Many are seen at games and at post- 
Season banquets, but they should also take a 
Teal and active interest by giving their moral 
Support and financial assistance to sports 
development. Encouragement should be 
Biven not only to participants of champion- 
ship caliber but to all youths. 

3. The United States can increase its par- 
ticipation in international competitions so 
that our athletes may be made sharp, more 
Alert, and better prepared physically and 
Psychologically to meet the best from the 
foreign lands. 

4. The best U.S, representatives for all in- 
ternational meets should be picked with the 
Utmost care. 

5, Adequate expenses should be provided— 
by government and private sources—to obvi- 
ate the necessity of door-to-door begging for 
transportation and living expenses. This 
does not suggest a departure from amateur 
sports into professionalism, but only that it 
Would enable us to send our best competi- 
tors instead of pick-up teams. 

6. There should be established a wide 
Tange of competitive and individual sports 

grade school through college and be- 
Yond; that is, establish sports programs to 
include not only the “bread and butter“ 
of football and basketball but, inter- 
Nationally, the equally important sports of 
track (particularly distances) and field, soc- 
= gymnastics, fencing, cycling, water polo, 


7. In school, encouragement—not force 
for participation, particularly in the minor 
"Ports, must be used not only by the physical 
education teacher, but by other teachers and 

strators as well. Many of our educa- 
are downright opposed to athletics in 
high schools and colleges. 

A changed attitude on the part of many of 
dur doubtful educators from ridiculing 
Athletics and athletes to unstinted support 

sports programs would Indeed be a most 
Welcome omen. 

8. Like the educators, our editorial writers 
mould be immensely helpful to our Nation 
by drawing attention to our plight and by 
calling for action, 

9. We should stress victory, not merely 
it ipation. Our children are taught that 

isn’t important whether you win or lose, 
but how you play the game. Nothing could 

more nonsensical. In reality, teams and 
dividuals play to win. The millions of 
Spectators in the United States and through- 
Sut the world attend sports events and ex- 
hort their teams to win. In the Olympics 
international meets, only the winners 
honored. 

10, High priority should be given the es- 
tab nt of sport programs for girls. Our 

r showing in international events is jus- 

Often by saying that our girls are pret- 

tier than those of other more successful 

Sountries, The not so pretty Soviet amazon 

has been the stereotype created for us and 

ally cited as the excuse when Soviet 
win, 

11. Facilities that will be required for the 

ded programs should be provided. 
mals can be accomplished by a combination 
Federal grants, donations by business 
— „ possibly assistance from the labor 
fons, and contributions by various foun- 
datlons who have been active in educational 
cultural activities. 

12. Press, radio and TV should give greater 
ad more consistent attention to Interna- 
ty competitions and minor athletic 

ents, Our promoters and sponsors of for- 
tign representatives could assist greatly by 
ranging for events that would catch the 
gination of the writers and readers. An 
Pe duel, of course, occurred recently be- 
Jone Russia's Valery Brumel and America's 

hn Thomas in the high jump. 
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The sportswriter and commentator can be 
of real service by giving due recognition to 
the long-neglected sports and not being flip- 
pant or disparaging about them. Let’s do 
away with discriminatory cataloging of sports 
as major and minor. This is harmful; it only 
discourages some able boys from becoming 
skilled athletes in the so-called minor sports. 

13. Attention should be given to physical 
culture by our social scientists—an area they 
have too long neglected. 

14. Serious thought should be devoted to 
adopting the international metric system 
used in international meets. This is unfa- 
miliar to us, and our athletes must acclimate 
themselves, again hurriedly, to running or 
swimming, for example, 100 meters instead 
of 100 yards. Although the differences is 
small, it is very important considering the 
incredible speed in the shorter distances 
where it counts. 

15. Our Olympic Association should initi- 
ate with the International Olympic Com- 
mittee adoption of an official scoring system, 
thus abandoning the widespread practice of 
unofficial scoring now in existence in most 
countries although not recognized by the 
Committee. 

President Kennedy has observed that the 
ancient Greeks prized physical excellence 
and athletic skills among man’s great goals 
and among the prime foundations of a vigor- 
ous state. The actions of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc have indicated clearly their vivid aware- 
ness of these forces. Why cannot the Ameri- 
cans of the 1960's be equally aware? 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


The purpose of international competition, 
to the Reds, is the opportunity to show the 
world that Ivan Is superman. 

Russian ego was given a strong boost by 
gloating press accounts of Soviet victories, 
and defeats suffered by US. teams. 

1. Headline from Young Communist 
Pravda: “Brilliant Victory for Soviet Sport.” 

2. “Our sportsmen have justified the hopes 
of the Soviet peoples.” 

3. “The strongest in the world * * * Soviet 
sportsmen won 103 medais and in the un- 
official team count took 683.5 points, running 
over the U.S: team by 219.5 points. The 
Olympics in Rome was a triumph for Soviet 
sport. No other country achieved such bril- 
liant success. Even the American sportsmen 
who have a half-century of experience of 
participation in the Olympics and who were 
considered the strongest in the world are 
taking away from Rome only 34 highest 
Olympic awards.” 

4. Headline from Pravda: “Soviet Sports- 
men Has Justified the Hopes of their People.” 

5. From Pravda: “Glory to Soviet sports- 
men—heroes of the 17th Olympics.” 

6. “A victory in which we take pride.” 

7. “The secret of our success—mass work.” 

8. “Excerpts from press comments.” 

8a. “New York Times: The sportsmen of 
the United States have won many fewer gold 
medals than they expected. America is los- 
ing her position.'” 


— 


Taxing Thrift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce of March 
6, 1962. 
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The Journal points out the best argu- 
ments against the proposed increased 
taxing of savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks. Point 3 
of their argument against this increased 
taxation, however, would be obviated if 
my bill H.R. 10268 is passed. It will pro- 
hibit the commercial banks insured by 
FDIC from accepting deposits in excess 
of certain percentages of their outstand- 
ing real estate loans, thus in effect re- 
quiring them to invest their savings ac- 
count money in the mortgage market. 

The editorial follows: 


TAXING THRIFT 


Back in 1959 when commercial banks be- 
gan an all-out campaign to have more 
Federal income taxes imposed upon their 
chief rivals for saving deposits we both 
questioned the wisdom of the tax proposals 
and were critical of the American Bankers 
Association, now heavily influenced in its 
thinking by the smaller banks, for backing 
with its great prestige an idea that had many 
unsound features. 

In the light of watered-down proposals 
recently given approval by the House Tax- 
writing Committee it now looks as if there 
will be a substantial increase in the tax 
burden imposed upon savings and loan asso- 
ciations and mutual savings banks through 
a scaling down of the portion of their earn- 
ings that they are permitted to add to re- 
serves before figuring income taxes. The 
addition to their tax burden apparently will 
not be immediately big enough to force cuts 
in Interest dividends to the savers but it will 
lower the ceiling on their growth and use- 
fulness. 

We disagree completely with the expressed 
view of a big commercial banker in Buffalo 
that the country could get along without 
such specialized thrift organizations. He 
probably knows better and a remark like 
that won't do commercial any good. 

In short, we still feel as we did 3 years ago. 
We are in favor of tax equality but what is 
proposed under that slogan is phony equal- 
ity. As Congressman Mutter, of New York, 
said last year if real equality were involved 
commercial banks would be required to seg- 
regate time and savings deposits, invest them 
under the same conditions required of other 
thrift institutions and make them all sub- 
ject to the same tax formula. 

Here are some of the reasons why we ques- 
tion, in the national interest, steeply in- 
creasing taxes on thrift institutions: 

1. Most mutual savings banks and savings 
and loans are generally conceded to have 
capital or surplus funds that might be in- 
adequate in abnormal times for depositor 
protection. The only way they can accumu- 
late more is out of earnings. Commercial 
banks can raise more capital from stock- 
holders at any time; indeed, they may be 
required to. 

2. Savings banks and savings and loans 
are the main support of the mortgage mar- 
ket which finances new homes—residences 
and apartments, The proposed tax rise will 
cripple them the most by 1966 and later 
when new family formations on the basis 
of population growth will be in another 
sharp upswing. It is idle to suppose that 
commercial banks will buy mortgages in 
anything like the ratio savings banks and 
savings and loans invest in them; they 
never have; indeed such purchases for com- 
mercial banks might even be unsound, 

3, If commercial banks do not invest the 
bulk of their savings deposits in mortgages 
and savings banks and savings and loans 
for any reason cannot keep up with mort- 
gage supplies, new and bigger contributions 
by the Federal Government to support the 
mortgage market may be inevitable, and 
amounting to many times the aggregate of 
new taxes collected from thrift institutions. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board takes 
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a dim view of the thrift tax p and 
proves statistically that it could cut into 
the housing supply at the wrong time. 

There are a host of other arguments 
against the thrift tax; for example, savings 
banks and savings and loans have to pay 
interest on every dollar they get; commer- 
cial banks get the bulk of theirs free; sav- 
ings depositors in both may have taxes 
withheld on such interest as is paid and this 
in turn, while theoretically equitable, will 
be another hindrance to savings growth. 

This country, financing itself and 80 
much of the capital requirements of the 
world, needs to encourage more savings, 
not less. Quoting again from Mr. Mutter, 
Congress in 1951 saw fit to protect mutual 
institutions by section 593 of the Internal 
Revenue Code and the case for changing the 
rules is something of a strawman. We still 
feel it is of questionable public interest and 
that many commercial banks have been 
misled into an effort to sow a bunch of 
dragon's teeth which later on may come up 
and bite them. 


Major Step by California in Dealing With 
Employment Discriminaton 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve there is no more important prob- 
lem confronting us today than to insure 
that all Americans—regardless of their 
race, religion, ancestry, age, or sex— 
have equal opportunities for equal treat- 
ment. In brief, to carry out the funda- 
mental promise of America that all men 
are created equal and in this land will 
be given equal opportunity to grow and 
prosper. 

The House Committee on Education 
and Labor has already taken a signifi- 
cant step forward in dealing with the 
acknowledged problem of discrimination 
in employment by favorably reporting 
the equal employment opportunities bill. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
now call my colleagues’ attention to an- 
other notable step forward in this field— 
a press release from the California State 
Department of Industrial Relations an- 
nouncing that California has become the 
first State in the Union to establish a 
statewide committee on equal opportuni- 
ties in apprenticeship and training for 
minority groups. 

I congratulate Mr. John Henning, di- 
rector of the California State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, and those 
who worked with him on the formation 
of this committee, and wish them every 
success in their work. I also commend 
this announcement to my colleagues’ 
attention: 

MAJOR STEP sy CALIFORNIA IN DEALING 
WITH EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 

California today became the first State in 
the Union to establish a statewide commit- 
tee on equal opportunities in apprentice- 
ship and training for minority groups. 

The occasion was marked by the approval 
of articles of organization by John F. Hen- 
ning, administrator of apprenticeship and 
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director of the California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, 

Other participating in the approval cere- 
mony were Webb Green, Los Angeles, com- 
mittee chairman; Arthur Bradford, San 
Francisco, cochairman; Kel Hori, San Fran- 
cisco, secretary; Albin J. Gruhn, San Fran- 
cisco, president of California Labor Federa- 
tion and Charles F. Hanna, San Francisco, 
chief of the division of apprenticeship 
standards, 

Henning said The formation of this com- 
mittee represents a milestone in the long 
history of apprenticeship. It will vigorously 
encourage the creation of more opportuni- 
ties for qualified minority youth to become 
skilled craftsmen,” 

The formation of the committee is the 
result of recommendations by the Califor- 
nia Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, and the 
California Conference on Apprenticeship to 
the California Apprenticeship Council to 
amend its rules to include the formation of 
such a committee, 

The committee ts composed of representa- 
tives of labor, management, minority or- 
ganizations, members of the California Ap- 
prenticeship Council, members of the Cali- 
fornia Conference on Apprenticeship and 
representatives from governmental agencies. 

The committee will conduct an all day 
workshop on equal opportunity in appren- 
ticeship at the forthcoming California Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship April 25, 26, and 
27, 1062, Statler Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Principles of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Members and others will be 
inspired by the statement of principles 
“For Americanism and Genuine Democ- 
racy,” first published by the Hearst pa- 
pers on April 21, 1935, and reaffirmed in 
editorials in those papers of March 4, 
1962. 

This statement expresses fundamental 
principles which have stood the test 
of time, although developments during 
the 27 years since the statement was 
drafted might call for some revisions and 
new points of emphasis. The statement 
follows: 

For AMERICANISM AND GENUINE DEMOCRACY 

The Hearst papers are American papers 
published for the American people. 

They support the American system of gov- 
ernment, the American Constitution, Amer- 
ican institutions, and American ideals. 

They labor to maintain the American 
standard of living. 

They are opposed to the various forms of 
tyranny which our American forefathers 
came to this country to avoid. 

They are in favor of American independ- 
ence, American rights and liberties, free 
speech, free assembly, freedom of thought 
and action, and freedom of the press. 

They are advocates of rugged individual- 
ism, and of the industrial independence and 
enterprise which have made our country the 
richest and greatest in the world. 

They are opposed to paternalism in gov- 
ernment. 

They believe with Thomas Jefferson that 
the least governed country is the best gov- 
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erned country, particularly in view of recent 
political experiments, which have done noth- 
ing but prove that the most governed coun- 
try is the worst governed country. 

They are opposed to communism, fascism, 
or any form of despotism. 

They are opposed to intolerance, as well 
as to fanaticism. 

They are opposed to race prejudice and 
to class conflict. 

They believe in opportunity for all and 
equality before the law. 

They believe in the capitalistic system, 80- 
called, which is the only practical economic 
system of proven worth and with adequate 
reward for merit. 

They believe in compensation in propor- 
tion to service rendered, and in no limit to 
the extent of the compensation if the ex- 
tent of the service is equally great. 

They believe in the creation of wealth 
through industry and the distribution of 
wealth in wages. 

They believe that the attempt to distrib- 
ute wealth through theft is not only dis- 
astrous morally but economically, and means 
the ruination of industry and the destruc- 
tion of all possible prosperity. 

They are opposed to any form of politics 
and economics which endeavor to grade down 
the most prosperous to the level of the low- 
est; and they believe ardently in the Amer- 
ican system of politics and economics which 
for a century and a half has successfully 
raised the lower strata to a nearer level with 
the upper. 

They believe in the deportation of allen 
cranks and criminals, particularly those wh? 
came to this country to find freedom 
speech and remained to abuse it; who came 
to this country to gain the liberties which 
they are unable intelligently to understand 
and enjoy; who came to this country to fin 
prosperty and who are trying to create in 
this country the conditions which havé 
brought adversity to other lands. 

They are opposed to government by any 
clique or class. 

They believe in genuine democracy, the 
rule of the majority. 

They believe that America should be for 
Americans and that Americans should be for 
America. 


U.S. No-Win Policy Against Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Holmes Alexander, one of the most out- 
standing and respected news col 
in this country, has written an excel- 
lent column which I feel merits the at- 
tention of the Senate. It is entitl 
“Lebanon’s Malik Dislikes Kenn 
No-Win Policy” and was published in 
the February 23, 1962, issue of 
Greenville News of Greenville, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

LEBANON's Maum Dstaxrxs Kennepy’s No- 
Wr Pouicy 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHIncron—You don't contradict the 
President. He doesn’t get answered back 
except in some oblique, inoffensive way. 
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Something like this happened recently in 
& speech here last October at the Jobn Carroll 
Society dinner by the statesman-scholar 
Charles Malik, former Ambassador from Leb- 

now a professor at the American 

University. Dr. Malik gave the best retort 

have heard to the President's oft-spoken 

esis that we must have a no-win policy 
against Russia—a policy made imperative 
use (as the cliche goes: “there is no 

Alternative to peace.) Mr. Kennedy reitera- 

2 this thesis last February 14. 

Question. A number of the rightwing 
Critics say that your policy is based on a 
No-win policy in the cold war. Would you 

yourself to this charge?“ 

PRESIDENT. There will be no winners 
the next nuclear war, if we have one.” 

is all very familiar. But now let us 
hear Dr. Malik on the same subject: 

Malk. When one expresses the hope that 
the West will stand firm at this or that 

point * one is often confronted 

With the rejoinder: Then you are advocating 
Nuclear war and the destruction of the hu- 

race? Of course nothing could be fur- 

ther from one's mind than that. But noth- 
ig is more pleasant to communism than to 
de the West constantly retreat under the 
threat of war. Nothing is more urgent 
than to deploy the forces of freedom es 

a to make, under the umbrella of 

ap eat stalemate, the threat of nuclear war 

is least as threatening to communism as it 
to the West.” 

This is exactly what such rightwingers as 
— THURMOND and GOLDWATER are try- 
to to do. It is what the President ought 
2 He ought to “make * * * the threat 

Nuclear war at least as threatening to 
Communism as it Is to the West.” 
why doesn’t the President do so? 
word” opinion there is approximately a six- 

answer to that: Stevenson, Wiesner, 
de Schlesinger, Bowles and Cleveland. 
donde record of what they have said and 
ad ©, and of their known positions, these 

Visers and some others are the President's 
*commodation men. Dr. Malik, a much 
plomat than I am, pays tribute to 
thout using any names. You might 
t Dr. Malik, in another passage of 
just quoted is talking about ac- 
tionists anonymous. 

I am certain they do not want 
the West overwhelmed, but some of 
I feel, do not at heart want to see 

unism overwhelmed either. * They 

be unwililng to contemplate the 
luty of erasing it from the earth. They 
badly to miss it then. Some people— 

Y products of Western thought and 
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-Lenninism is powerful and en- 
What is it in the spirit of Marx 
trangely captivates them?” 

Dr. Malik nor I nor any responsi- 
Tespectful critic of the President and 
Visers are talking about Reds in Gov- 

We are talking about intellec- 

Pacifists, coexistentialists. These 
as Dr. Malik is saying, don't want 
helm communism, with or without 
War, They do not want to see com- 
tera ted from the earth by starv- 
tonizing death, scaring it to death, revolu- 
Why it to death. And Dr. Malik asks 
Diam nese Persons so willing that commu- 

their country’s mortal enemy, should 


nil 


Peon fess ís that Dr. Malik, a man of sur- 
knows knowledge about life and its people, 

the answer, but rather than put words 
Ry own, auth I will suggest an answer of 


tionists anonymous are vio- 


len, 
“anti-Pascists. ‘The horrors of Hitler are 
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never out of their minds. Never do they stop 
seeing businessmen-in-jackboots or dread- 
ing that somehow the horrible radical right 
in America—or in some important ally like 
West Germany—will spawn another fuehrer. 

To accommodationists anonymous there 
Is nothing worse than fascism, and com- 
munism does have the quality of being 
anti-Fascist. This is why our AA's are al- 
ways for socialism in domestic affairs, and 
this is why they are never very much against 
communism in world affairs. 

If America is to survive, communism must 
be destroyed. The President isn't getting the 
right advice from his advisers on accom- 
modation. 


Germany Dizzy Over U.S. Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following from the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union: 

GERMANY Drazy Over U.S. Porters 
(By Constantine Brown) 


Europe's political skies are cloudy again. 
Conditions in France are difficult; the rank 
and file of French people are sick of Algeria, 
which has cost them some $8 Dillion and 
tens of thousands of lives. The violent op- 
position of the minority led by generals with 
no political sense has created a situation 
which could plunge France into chaos 
should President de Gaulle disappear from 
the political scerie. This disappearance 
would cause all the promising aspects for a 
Federated Europe to disintegrate. 

Germany has become significantly restless. 
Until a few weeks ago, the De Gaulle policy 
toward Russia, “no negotiations unless the 
Kremlin approaches us with concrete pro- 
posals,” was fully accepted by all Germans. 
Recently, however, a new trend has been 
noticeable in the Federal Republic. Not 
only responsible newspapers but political 
leaders, such as Dr. Mende, the head of the 
Liberal Party which supports Konrad Ade- 
nauer in Parliament, have urged direct dis- 
cussions with Moscow in answer to Khru- 
shehev's repeated approaches to Bonn. 

Khrushchev is reported to have strongly 
hinted that even the question of unification 
of Germany could be settled if the Bonn 
government shows a real understanding of 
the situation and desire to meet the Russian 
policies halfway. Of course, the understand- 
ing of Russia’s policies is German neutrality, 
that is to say, leave the NATO. 

So far the Bonn government has instantly 
rejected these approaches. But now, when 
& public demand has been created for ne- 
gotiations, some members of the Adenauer 
cabinet are giving them a second thought. 
For the time being Germany is waiting to 
see how the French crisis will end. 

Underlying this tendency to lend an ear 
to the Kremlin is the fear by some important 
political segments in West Germany that our 
Government, in its search for-peace, might 
be tempted to make concessions to the Mus- 
covites at the expense of Germany’s national 
goals. 

The best illustration of German thinking 
is a recent conversation this reporter had 
with two leading members of the Bunde- 
stag—one a Christian Democrat and the 
other a member of the pro-Adenauer Liberal 
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Party. They said in effect: “Washington's 
policies make us somewhat dizzy. The 
President makes strong public speeches 
which almost convince us that the unity of 
the West in unshakable. Then he acts as if 
he had changed bis mind.” 


Questions on the A-Test Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I support 
wholeheartedly President Kennedy's de- 
cision to resume nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. In his speech, President 
Kennedy made a clear case proving that 
this question had been studied thor- 
oughly from every angle. He, also, 
proved to my satisfaction that he had 
only made the decision reluctantly. He 
did not rush into it hastily, but only 
after careful analysis of Russia’s 40 or 
50 tests of some months ago. 

The phase of the President’s speech 
which is incomprehensible to me is how 
he can be willing to accept a new written 
agreement by the Soviet Union to ban 
nuclear testing after the sad experience 
we have just undergone by virtue of the 
Soviet Union’s complete violation of its 
prior agreement on this same subject. 
The President made a very clear case 
against the Soviet Union on this point in 
justifying his decision to resume atmos- 
pherie testing. How can he feel justified 
in accepting their word a second time? 

It seems to me that this is terribly 
dangerous. The President, himself, said 
that a new series of tests by the Soviet 
Union might well put the Soviet Union 
ahead of us in the nuclear race. Since 
our nuclear power is a main deterrent 
against war, we are risking war by giv- 
ing the Soviet Union another chance to 
make progress while we are standing 
still. 

The following article by David Law- 
rence which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 6, 1962, points up 
this question very clearly and, also, 
raises some other questions which could 
well be answered, Mr, Lawrence's article 
follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 6, 1962] 
QUESTIONS ON THE A-Trer ISSUE 
(By David Lawrence) 

After hearing President Kennedy's elo- 
quent and forceful address the other night 
about resuming nuclear tests, it seems as if 
someone might readily write a play entitled, 
“How to Confuse the Public Without Really 
Trying.” 

‘There is no issue emanating from Govern- 
ment nowadays which is beset with so much 
confusion, contradiction, and mystery as sur- 
rounds the argument over nuclear testing. 

The New York Times said editorially this 
week that Mr. Kennedy’s “stature as a force- 
ful national leader will be determined less 
by the literary quality of his pronounce- 
ments than by his success in rallying the 
country behind his goals.” 
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When the President finished his television 
address on nuclear testing, almost everyone 
agreed with the plausibility of the argument. 
But there was so much left unsaid and un- 
explained that one wonders how long it will 
be before the public will demand a greater 
sense of responsibility to the Nation than the 
administration has shown thus far on the 
issue of nuclear testing. 

For one thing, the President didn't explain 
why, when the Soviets resumed testing on 
September 1 last, he didn’t immediately 
authorize resumption of tests by the United 
States—both in the atmosphere and under- 
ground—without waiting 6 months. Why, 
for instance, was it necessary to spend 6 
months examining the question or preparing 
for such tests? Is it conceivable that in a 
nuclear age the United States Government 
wasn’t prepared for a prompt resumption of 
tests when it found out that the Soviets 
were cheating? How much confidence can 
there be that a similar delay in studying 
the issue may not eventuate if a nuclear 
attack actually occurs? 

How can the American people accept Mr. 
Kennedy’s proposals to trust the Soviets 
again if they sign an agreement on testing 
before the end of April? This is the date 
the President held out as bait to obtain 
another moratorium on testing, 

The sequence of paragraphs is worth ex- 
amining. First, the President openly ac- 
cused the Soviets of violating their pledges 
when he said: 

“On September 1 of last year, while the 
United States and the United Kingdom were 
negotiating in good faith at Geneva, the 
Soviet Union callously broke its moratorium 
with a 2-month series of more than 40 
nuclear tests. Preparations for these tests 
had been secretly underway for many 
months.” 

Then, in the latter part of the address, 
Mn Kennedy nevertheless told the Ameri- 
can people he was willing to take another 
chance on a written pledge by the Soviets, 
as he declared: 

“If the Soviet Union should now be willing 
to accept such a treaty, sign it before the 
latter part of April, and apply it immedi- 
ately—if all testing can thus be actually 
halted—then the nuclear arms race would 
be slowed down at last, the security of the 
United States and its ability to meet its 
commitments would be safeguarded, and 
there would be no need for our tests to 


Earlier in the same speech, Mr. Kennedy 
had stressed the importance of testing and 
of learning as much as, if not more than, 
the Soviets have learned by their recent 
tests. He said frankly that a further Soviet 
series of tests in the absence of Western 
tests “could well provide the Soviet Union 
with a nuclear attack and defense capability 
sọ powerful as to encourage aggressive de- 
signs.” Mr. Kennedy then added: 

Were we to stand still while the Soviets 
surpassed us—or even appeared to surpass 
us—the free world's ability to deter, to sur- 
vive, and to respond to an all-out attack 
would be seriously weakened.” 

But, in spite of this, the President now 
wants to accept the written word of the So- 
viets and run the risk of further delays in 
America's testing. 

Even more surprising perhaps was the 
President's carefully worded statement that 
“the exposure due to radioactivity from these 
(American) tests will be less than one- 
fiftieth of the difference which can he ex- 
perienced, due to variations in natural radio- 
activity, simply by living in different loca- 
tions in this country.” 

Yet millions of well-meaning, sincere, and 
patriotic persons in this and other Western 
countries have been persuaded in the last 
5 years by Soviet and pacifist propaganda 
and by misguided pronouncements of vari- 
ous scientists that atmosphere testing is a 
terrible danger to mankind. 


Why hasn't 
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our Government—under this and the pre- 
ceding administration—debunked the idea 
before? Mr. Kennedy’s address didn't clear 
up this phase of the confusion, either. 


Panama City Provides Needed Catalyst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from 
the Florida Times-Union of Monday, 
February 26, which tells of the effective 
work being done in Panama City, Fla., 
in my district, in the field of adult educa- 
tion. I am pleased to note this recogni- 
tion of a very fine program which could 
well be followed elsewhere: 

PANAMA CITY PROVIDES NEEDED CATALYST 


The city government of Panama City, with 
the sid of the State department of educa- 
tion, today enters the second week of a pro- 
gram under which municipal employees are 
allowed to attend night classes to further 
their education. In the belief that the em- 
ployees will thus gain equipment which will 
redound to the benefit of the community 
they serve, the city commission is footing the 
bill for those who attend high school and 
junior college classes. 

Commenting on the venture, State Super- 
intendent Thomas D. Bailey predicts that it 
may prove the catalyst that will start a re- 
vival of interest in adult education in Florida. 
Let us hope he is right, and let us remain 
aware that there are two functions which the 
school system of Florida must serve in this 
connection. 

The Panama City action dramatizes two 
concepts in education, the one which is 
motivated by the practical aspect, and the 
other which takes cognizance of the cultural 
significance. The Panama City government's 
interest in providing employees educational 
opportunities of necessity must be that of 
adding to their practical operational skills. 
Conceivably, it may also be that which car- 
ries the long-range view of permitting them 
to prepare for retirement. 

The word “school” derives one of its better 
meanings from the Greek schole“ with 
which it has etymological kinship. The 
Greek word “schole” meant “leisure,” imply- 
ing that there was a correlation between 
what people did in school and the amount 
of free time they had to do it. In other 
words, the Hellenic idea of schooling was far 
from the bread-and-butter aspect. 

Who is right, then, we or the Greeks of 
antiquity? To dismiss the Hellenic ideal as 
nonsense which infects the minds of the 
traditionalists is to ignore the fact that we 
are living in an age which provides us with 
more leisure. To inveigh against schooling 
which provides “practical training“ is to 
ignore the store our society puts in the 
material aspects of living. 

How are we going to spend our leisure time 
in retirement? Will activity in the realm of 
intellect prolong our “harvest years“ or re- 
duce them? 

Superintendent Bailey's hopeful expression 
about a revival of interest in adult education 
points up the great responsibility his de- 
partment has in keeping the program in 
proper balance. Meanwhile, we have scored 
a big gain at Panama City in the recognition 
that education is a continuing process, one 
that can and should last throughout a 
lifetime. 
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Additional Depreciation Deductions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
8 I have today introduced H.R. 
10608. 

This bill proposes to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for ad- 
ditional depreciation deductions and to 
eliminate certain inequities in the valu- 
ation of inventories, as follows: 

First. An elective provision wherebY 
taxpayers will be permitted to take addi- 
tional depreciation each year in a grad- 
uated amount. For assets having 3 
useful life of 4 years and under 6 years. 
the additional depreciation would be 
7 percent of the depreciation otherwise 
allowable. For assets having a useful 
life of 6 years and under 8 years, 
additional depreciation would be 14 per- 
cent of the depreciation otherwise allow, 
able. For assets having a useful life of 
8 years or more, the additional deprecia- 
tion would be 20 percent of the depreci- 
ation otherwise allowable. 

Second. An elective provision wherebY 
taxpayers will be permitted in valuing 
inventories to set up a reserve up to 20 
percent of the first $100,000 of finish 
goods purchased and held for resale. 

Both amendments would be effective 
with respect to taxable years b 
after December 31, 1962. 

The provision with respect to depreci#’ 
tion, when coupled with the revision 
Bulletin F by the Treasury, should pro- 
vide industry with the latitude in a 
counting for depreciation which has bet 
overwhelmingly supported in the test. 
mony before the Ways and Means Ce 
mittee. As a corollary to the relief 4 
industry, the Congress should grant re. 
lief to the small businessman who mus 
reinvest his funds in inventory. 5 
the wholesale and retail trades are 115 
ing and able to stock the goods product” 
by industry, any increased capacity 
produce will remain idle. 

The Secretary of the Treasury ze 
stated that the provisions with re tive 
to depreciation allowances for produc 
facilities, as supplemented by Bulle 175 
F and the Treasury rulings, failed ce 
recognize fully the economic obsolescer 0 
of such assets. The Secretary has vee 
publicly stated that the useful lives Peed 
30 


scribed in Bulletin F will be consolida 
and reduced by between 20 and the 
percent, However, he advised oy 
Ways and Means Committee that e ty 
after those revisions, American indi ise 
still will not be permitted to amo a5 
the cost of productive equſpment on. 
rapidly as its foreign competition: 
Therefore, the first part of the bill P 5 
vides for an election whereby the ta 

payer.can accelerate the depreciation ge 
equipment to a greater extent than ent 
revised Bulletin F. This amendmt 
should meet the needs of the mathe 
facturing or productive segment OF a 
economy in which there must be a © pje 
tively large investment in depreci@ 
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Personal property such as machinery 
and equipment. 

In addition, it should be recognized 
that the products of industry must be 
sold to the consumer if the additional 
Productive facilities are to be fully uti- 

. Thedistribution and retailing seg- 
Ment of the economy must also be in 
& position to grow with the growth of 
industry. There are more than 1% mil- 
lion small merchants who must stock 
the increased output of industry if the 
goods are to be sold. This amendment 
is intended to facilitate the carrying of 
that stock by deferring the tax on a part 
ot their income which is reinvested in 

tory. 

The small merchant frequently is un- 
able to set aside after taxes, sufficient 

me to carry the necessary increases 
in his inventory which may be required 

ther because of inflation, the introduc- 
tion of new products, or normal growth: 
If these merchants are to compete with 
the large merchandising chains, some 
orm of “reinvestment” tax relief will 
be necessary. The second part of the 
diu will permit the small distributor and 
er to defer the tax on an amount 
Julvalent to 20 percent of the tax- 
payer's reinvestment in inventory. 
ADDITIONAL DEPRECIATION DEDUCTIONS 


This part of the bill provides that the 
taxpayer will be permitted to take addi- 
tional depreciation each year in a grad- 
ated additional amount: 
ot For assets having a useful life 

4 years and under 6 years, the addi- 
tonal depreciation would be 7 percent 
the depreciation otherwise allowable. 
urs Lond. For assets having a useful 
© of 6 years and under 8 years, the 
tional depreciation would be 14 per- 
dent of the depreciation otherwise al- 
lowable, 
of 


Third. For assets having a useful life 
D 8 years or more, the additional de- 


ting, 2 an annual depreciation deduc- 
of $100, this amendment would in- 
tease the annual deduction to $107. If 
this oPerty had a useful life of 7 years, 
Nua: amendment would increase the an- 
l deduction to 8114. If the property 
& useful life of 10 years, this 
detndment would increase the annual 
Uction to $120. 
additional depreciation provided 
Up the attached amendment is based 
erwise percent of the depreciation oth- 
reflect alowed and would automatically 
Which any increase in depreciation 
Pending fin, be allowed as a result of the 
d. Treasury study. 
mitte existing law, a taxpayer is per- 
eithe to compute depreciation under 
the T (a) the straight line method; (b) 
doup aa of the years digits, of (c) the 
al oe declining balance. The addition- 
by this cation which would be allowed 
the bill is always applied to reduce 
Alon papers basis or cost for depreci- 
depres Poses. However, the additional 
the lation allowed is not charged to 
balance under the double 
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declining balance method in order to re- 
flect more nearly the same proportionate 
increase as in the case of the other 
methods. 

A comparison of the depreciation al- 


Depreciation deductions—Comparison, 93 asset, cost $1,000 (assuming no salvage 


ue 
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lowable under existing law for an asset 
having a useful life of 10 years and the 
depreciation which would be allowable 
if this bill is adopted, is shown on the 
following schedule; 


akss 
EELISE 
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1 Taxpayer may elect to change to straight-line depreciation for this year and subsequent years, 


Mr. Speaker, a taxpayer may elect to 
claim the increased depreciation deduc- 
tions with respect to all or any part of 


his eligible assets. He may elect to take 


the additional deduction in one year, 
fail to elect it for the next year, and 
then elect it again later on for subse- 
quent years with respect to the same 
eligible assets. The additional depreci- 
ation deductions need not be elected by 
the taxpayer for the first year in which 
depreciation is claimed with respect to 
an eligible asset. The bill will not in- 
crease a taxpayer's total depreciation 
deductions with respect to an asset over 
the asset's useful life. When an asset's 
tax basis is exhausted, the depreciation 
deductions will cease. If the salvage 
value of the asset exceeds 10 percent or 
if the taxpayer has failed to elect to dis- 


regard salvage up to 10 percent, total 


depreciation deductions, as increased by 
the election provided in this amendment, 
may not reduce the basis below the sal- 
vage value which would otherwise have 
to be taken into account in computing 
depreciation deductions. 


INVENTORY ADJUSTMENT 


In providing accelerated depreciation, 
the first part of the bill is intended to 
meet the needs of the manufacturing or 
productive segment of the economy in 
which there must be a relatively large 
investment in depreciable personal 
property such as machinery and equip- 
ment. However, the products of those 
industries cannot be sold to the con- 
sumer without the distributing and re- 
tailing segment of the economy. There 
are more than 1½ million “small mer- 
chants” who must stock the increased 
output of industry if the goods are to be 
sold. This second part of the bill is in- 
tended to facilitate the carrying of that 
stock by deferring the tax on a part of 
their income which is reinvested in in- 
ventory. The small merchant frequently 
is unable to set aside after taxes, suffi- 
cient income to carry the necessary in- 
creases in his Inventory which may be 
required either because of inflation, the 
introduction of new products, or normal 
growth. If these merchants are to com- 
pete with the large merchandising 
chains, some form of additional tax re- 
lief will be necessary. 


Section 2 of the bill recognizes the 
need, created in part by inflation, for 
additional investments in inventory by 
allowing the taxpayer to reduce his tax- 
able income for the year by an amount 
equal to 20 percent of his closing inven- 
tory of finished goods purchased and on 
hand for resale. This reduction of tax- 
able income, however, is limited to 
$20,000 or, if lower, to 50 percent of the 
net income from the business for the 
year computed without such reduction. 

Since the reduction of the closing in- 
ventory value will have the effect of de- 
ferring—not exempting—from tax the 
amount by which the taxable income is 
so reduced, the inventory adjustment is 
at the election of the taxpayer. If he 
elects to reduce the closing inventory 
value, the amount of reduction will auto- 
matically be reflected in the opening in- 
ventory of the following year, and to con- 
tinue the deferral of tax the closing in- 
ventory of subsequent years—first com- 
puted as if the election had never been 
made—will be similarly reduced unless 
the taxpayer elects to terminate the elec- 
tion. If the taxpayer terminates his 
election, the closing inventory for that 
year is computed as if the election had 
never been made, with the result that the 
amounts previously deferred through the 
inventory reductions are included in tax- 
able income. 

The provision for the inventory adjust- 
ment was limited to $20,000, or 20 per- 
cent of the first $100,000 in inventory, 
because it is estimated that numerically 
more than 95 percent of taxpayers in 
the distribution and retail businesses 
have sales with less than $1 million per 
year. Such taxpayers would not nor- 
mally have inventory in excess of 
$100,000. The effect of the amendment 
is to place the small businessman on a 
more nearly equal basis with the large 
chain mechandisers. The latter will be 
more likely to adopt LIFO or other more 
sophisticated methods of inventory valu- 
ations. Actually, such taxpayers could 
readjust inventory without this amend- 
ment. : 

The amendment will not apply in the 
case of a taxpayer who uses the LIFO 
method in valuing inventories since that 
method by itself grants some relief 
against the effects of inflation. 
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Mr. Speaker, in order that the legisla- 
tlon language may be more readily avail- 
able I include here the text of bill H.R. 
10608: 

HR. 10608 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for additional depreci- 
ation deductions and to eliminate certain 
inequities in the valuation of inventories 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby 

amended, as follows: 


SEC. 1. Increase IN DEPRECIATION DEDUCTIONS, 


(a) ADDITIONAL DEPRECIATION Depuc- 
TIons.—Part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 
(relating to itemized deductions for individ- 
uals and corporations) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 181 ADDITIONAL DEPRECIATION DEDUC- 
TIONS. : 

„(a) GENEL Ruite—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
a taxpayer may elect, for any year, with re- 
spect to such section 181 property as he 
shall designate, to increase the portions of 
the deductions allowed under section 167 
and section 178 which are attributable to 
such designated section 181 property by the 
following percentages: 

“(1) In the case of section 181 property 
having a useful life of eight years or more, 
20 percent; 

(2) In the case of section 181 property 
having a useful life of at least six years 
but less than eight years, 14 percent; and 

“(3) In the case of section 181 property 
having a useful life of at least four years 
and less than six years, 7 percent. 

“(b) Definition of section 181 property 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) In GenernaL—Except as provided in 
this subsection, the term ‘section 181 prop- 
erty’ means— 

“(A) tangible personal property, or 

(B) other tangible property (not includ- 
ing a building and its structural com- 
ponents) but only if such property— 

“(i) is used as an integral part of manu- 
facturing, production, or extraction, or of 
furnishing transportation, communications, 
electrical energy, gas, water, or sewage dis- 

services, or 
- “(il) constitutes a research or storage 
facility used in connection with any of the 
activities referred to in clause (1). 

“(2) Property Usrp von Lopcinc.—Prop- 
erty which is used predominantly to furnish 
lodging or in connection with the furnishing 
of lodging shall not be treated as section 181 
property. 

“(3) Property Usep BY GOVERNMENTAL 
Untrs.—Property used by the United States, 
any State or political subdivision thereof, 
any international organization, the govern- 
ment of any foreign country, or any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing 
shall not be treated as section 181 property. 

“(4) LimrraTiIon—No property shall be 
considered section 181 property unless 

“(A) It is used section 181 property, as 
defined in subsection (c), or 

) It is property 

“(i) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is completed by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1961, or 

“(ii) acquired after December 31, 1961, if 
the original use of such property commences 
with the taxpayer and commenecs after such 
date. 
In applying this section in the case of prop- 
erty described in clause (i) there shall be 
taken into account only that portion of the 
basis which is properly attributable to con- 
struction, reconstruction or erection after 
December 31, 1961. 

“(5) PROPERTY WITH CARRIED-OVER Basis.— 
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If property is acquired from a transferor in 
whose hands such property was section 181 
property, and if the basis of such property 
in the hands of the taxpayer is determined 
in whole or in part by its basis in the hands 
of the transferor, such property, if other- 
wise eligible, will be section 181 property 
with respect to the taxpayer notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of paragraph (4). 

„(e) DEFINITION OF UsED SECTION 181 PROP- 
ERTY — 

“(1) In Generat.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘used section 181 property’ 
means property acquired by purchase after 
December 31, 1961, which otherwise meets 
the definition of section 181 property but 
which does not meet the requirements in 
sub-paragraph (B) of paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (b). Property shall not be treated 
as ‘used section 181 property’ if, after its 
acquisition by the taxpayer, it is used by 
& person who used such property before 
such acquisition (or by a person who bears 
a relationship described in section 179(d) (2) 
(A) or (B) to a person who used such prop- 
erty before such acquisition). 

“(2) DOLLAR- LIMITATION.— 

“(A} IN GENERAL — The cost of used sec- 
tion 181 property acquired during any tax- 
able year which may be taken into account 
under this section shall not exceed $50,000. 
If such cost exceeds $50,000, the taxpayer 
shall select (at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
by regulations prescribe) the items to be 
taken into account, but only to the extent 
of an aggregate cost of $50,000. Such a selec- 
tion, once made, may be changed only in 
the manner, and to the extent, provided by 
such regulations. 

((B) Marrrep Covuries.—In the case of a 
husband and wife who file separate returns 
for the taxable year, the limitation under 
subparagraph (A) shall be a total of $50,000 
for both taxpayers, allocated between them 
as they shall elect under regulations pre- 
seribed by the or his delegate, or, 
in the absence of such election, $25,000 for 
each return. 

"(C) AFFILIATED Groups—In the case of 
an affiliated group the $50,000 amount speci- 
fied under subparagraph (A) shall be re- 
duced for each member of the group by ap- 
portioning $50,000 among the members of 
such group in accordance with their respec- 
tive amounts of used section 38 property 
which may be taken into account. 

D) PartNersuip.—iIn the case of a part- 
nership, the limitation contained in sub- 
paragraph (A) shall apply with respect to 
the partnersbip and with respect to each 

ner. 

“(d) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this section— 

“(1) Purcuase,.—The term ‘purchase’ has 
the meaning assigned to such term by sec- 
tion 179(d) (2). 

(2) Cost.—The term ‘cost’ has the mean- 
ing assigned to such term by section 179(d) 
(3). 

“(3) AFFILIATED Group.—The term ‘affili- 
ated group’ has the meaning assigned to 
such term by section 1504(a), except that— 

“(A) The phrase ‘more than 50 percent’ 
shall be substituted for the phrase ‘at least 
80 percent’ each place it appears in section 
1504(a); and 

“(B) The term includible corporation’ as 
used in section 1504 shall mean any cor- 
poration (without any exclusion under sec- 
tion 1504(b)) which has deductions allowed 
or allowable under section 167 or section 178. 

(b) Errective Date—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1962. 

Sec. 2. ADJUSTMENT Or INVENTORY VALUA- 
TION. 


(a) Excrrio To REDUCE INVENTORY VAL- 
vation.—Part II of subchapter E of chapter 1 
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is amended by adding at the end of subpart 
D (relating to inventories) the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 473. ELECTION To Apsust INVENTORY 
VALUATIONS 

„a) GENERAL, Rur. — Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. * 
taxpayer may elect to reduce the inventory 
value of finished goods purchased and held 
for resale in the closing inventory for the 
first taxable year for which the benefits of 
this section are elected by an amount eq 
to whichever of the following is the lesser: 

“(1) 20 percent of the inventory value of 
such finished goods; ad 

“(2) $20,000.00; or 

“(3) 50 percent of the net income from 
the business for the year computed without 
such reduction of the closing inventory 
value. 

“(b) SUBSEQUENT INvENToRIESs.—If the 
taxpayer elects the benefits of this section 
for a taxable year, then for each subsequent 
year until the election is terminated the 
value of the closing inventory, determined 85 
if this section had not been applicable te 
any year, shall be reduced by an amoun 
equal to whichever of the following is the 
lesser: 

“(1) 20 percent of the inventory value 
(determined without regard to this section) 
of the finished goods purchased and held for 
resale in the closing inventory; 

(2) $20,000.00; or 

„) the higher of (A) 50 percent of the 
net income from the business for the y 
computed without any reduction of 
closing inventory value under this section. 
or (B) the amount by which the closing 
inventory for the preceding taxable year W^ 
reduced under this section. 


Under regulations prescribed by the ot 
y 
to terminate the election under this section, 


closing inventory for the year of lon 
tion shall be computed as if this sectio 
had not been applicable to any year. 
(e SPECIAL RULES, ni 
“(1) LAST-IN FIRST-OUT IN VXN TOR NY. ng 
section shall not apply to taxpayers us! eae 
the method of yaluing inventory presct! 
in section 472. of 
“(2) MARRIED INDIvIovALS.—In the case s 
a husband or wife who files a separate 2) 
turn, the amount specified in paragraph 600 
of subsections (a) and (b) shall be 10,7 
in lieu of $20,000. This paragraph 8 oes 
not apply If the spouse of the taxpayer 4 ~ 
not use, and is not required to use, inv 
tories. 5 
“(3) ArrimiaTep Gnovrs.—In the case ut 
an affiliated group, the $20.000 amour. 
specified in paragraph (2) of subsection’ 
(a) and (b) shall be reduced for each 297900 
ber of the group by apportioning $20. en 
among the members of such group in oe 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate gf 
by regulations prescribe. For p ted 
the preceding sentence, the term ‘amia on 
group’ has the meaning assigned to ae 
term by section 1504(a), except that all — 
porations other than foreign corporatie 
not engaged in trade or business in ible 
United States shall be treated as includ 
corporations. p l 
“(4) PARTNERSHIPS; —In the case of B poti 
nership, the $20,000 amount specifi (w) 
paragraph (2) of subsections (8) and hip 
shall apply with respect to the partne 
and with respect to each partner. on 
“(5) ESTATES AND Trusts,—This secti 
shall not apply to estates or trusts." 8 
(b) Errecrive Darr The amendm e- 
made by this section shall apply with Pe- 
spect to taxable years beginning after 
cember 31, 1962. 
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Does Administration Lack Faith in 
A=. --5 People? 


“= REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following from the San Diego 
Evening Tribune: 

EFFETE West: DOES ADMINISTRATION LACK 
FAITH IN AMERICAN PEOPLE? 
(By G. C. Murray) 
Our national political administration evi- 
dences a compelling desire to place Ameri- 
tan interests in the hands of the United Na- 
. Why? x 

Bluntly, the administration must lack faith 
the ability of the American people to 
pete. 

Nowhere is the answer more clearly drawn 

by Under Secretary of Defense Roswell 
Siipatric. On the television program, “Is- 
"es and Answers,” of the nuclear 

ent, this key member of the adminis- 
tation said: 

“We want to get away from the conception 
Wa race, a competition, a struggle always 

be ahead.” 

If you think you read that line wrong, read 
it again. That is our Under Secretary of De- 
tense speaking. Is it any wonder that the 
— speak of us as being “effete,” or 

ty 

From our education in the current gag 
hearings, we may assume that Gupatric's 
Words were cleared by the Defense Depart- 
Ment. Likewise, one must conclude that, if 
tam. Arleigh A. Burke, U.S. Navy, retired, 

Gen. Arthur Trudeau, U.S. Army, and 
Others, had included such defeatism in their 
“Shsored speeches, rather than pointing out 
the true nature of communism and need for 
bee against it, there never would have 
N a gag in the first place. 

This is part of the long, twilight sleep 
Potion which we are, being administered. 

€ are not trying to put ourselves in an 
weressive posture,” the Under Secretary of 

nse went on, “Ours is entirely a 

trent posture.” 

He didn’t have to say it. The Communists 

Now tt very well. 

owe have proved it for their benefit in 
0 t Asia, and are continuing to do 
Bee are also proving it in Cuba and in 

lin. We won't mention the Congo. 

a While the world has watched anxiously for 
— of fortitude we have, as always, pro- 
the our nonaggresisve intentions. But 
ùp Communists have not hesitated to pick 
e ball that is too hot, evidently, for 

"rican leadership to handle. 

Nou. O. Micsche noted in his book, “The 
be Ure of Atomic Strategy,” “It is easy to 
Otnes aye if one knows how frinthearted the 
3.” 
Wen to return for more of our Under 
speary, of Defense's words: 
ut if they (our adversaries) feel they 
0 outnumbered that they have such 
eriority, it might provoke them to 
More urous opportunistic moves that in a 
iti Stable situation they would not feel 
in gary to take. 
You, Other words, do not get so strong that 
enemy feels insecure. 
utune must marvel at the gentleman's at- 
de. Does he recall that late last fall 
Soviet exploded history's most powerful 
iad bombs? 
must again, we must remember that this 
have been a “cleared” attitude. One 
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which sadly reflects administrations feeling 
that Ame Lans, who in the past have set 
tice pace for world competition, cannot now 
stand up to Communist competition. 

With such reasoning, it is not strange that 
one of the administration’s main answers 
to the Communist threat has been the 
establishment of an Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Unfortunately, since the Under Secretary 
of Defense is merely speaking for the ad- 
ministration, it will do no good to nominate 
him as well-qualified for one of the $20,000- 
a-year jobs with the Disarmament Agency. 

American individualism and the “In God 
We Trust” attitude are being displaced by 
faith in statism—the all-powerful Central 
Government. 

The citizenry is trained to look up to the 
Government for security, Is not the next 
logical step a search at the Federal level 
for an even higher state“ —an international 
one—to have faith in? 

The proof is in the pudding. 


Great Britain and the Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= oF 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the new 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
the Right Honorable Sir David Ormsby 
Gore, K.C.M.G., on February 15 delivered 
a most interesting speech to the English- 
Speaking Union in New York City, dis- 
cussing Britain’s historic decision to 
seek membership in the European Com- 
mon Market. His discussion is most 
pertinent to our own foreign trade pro- 
gram and I commend his remarks to 
every Member of this body: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE SPEECH BY THE BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR Rr. Hon, Sm DAVID ORMSBY 
Gore, K.C.M.G., at A LUNCHEON GIVEN BY 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION AT THE 


Universitry CLUS, New Tonk, FEBRUARY 15, 
1962 
THE COMMON MARKET 

Of course, the most dramatic experiment 
in the reduction of barriers to trade between 
industrial countries in recent years has been 
the formation of a European Common Mar- 
ket. The results of this have been spectacu- 


lar. For example, in the 1950's the overall: 


rate of growth of the six countries of the 
Common Market was double that of the 
United States. 

I should like to say one or two things 
about Britain’s historic decision to seek 
membership in that Community. 

What has impelled us to take this step 
toward what will amount to the integra- 
tion of our economy into that of Europe? 

First, we have suffered grievously in two 
World Wars. We are as anxious as any other 
Western nation to make impossible the kind 
of division in Europe which brought about 
those wars. We are also conscious of the 
constant threat of Communist imperialism 
and we believe that the Common Market, by 
strengthening the political and economic 
cohesion of Western Europe, will enabie us 
to resist that threat not only in Europe 
itself, but throughout the entire free world. 
From a purely economic point of view, 
we realize that modern industrial societies 
cannot achieve maximum efficiency except 
in a vast continental market. Being an 
island has ceased to have any real signifi- 
cance in the economic as well as in the 
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military field. It is with these considera- 
tions in mind that for a decade it has been 
the policy of the British Government to 
create and form part nf a wider European 
market. 

Why then have we not been in the Com- 
mon Market from the beginning? Is this a 
case of our dragging our feet during the 
pioneering stage of a bold step forward and 
then seeking to jump on the bandwagon 
when it has proved itself successful? This 
would, I suggest, be a grossly unfair in- 
terpretation of our policies. 

In the first place, membership of the Com- 
mon Market involves problems for us that 
do not exist for the founder members. The 
pattern of our trade is markedly different 
from that of most countries. In 
1960, 40 percent of our trade was with the 
Commonwealth and 24 percent with other 
countries outside Europe and North America. 
Over 10 percent was with the United States. 
Only 25 percent was with Europe, roughly 15 
percent with the countries of the Common 
Market, and 10 percent with those European 
countries outside the market who are mem- 
bers of the Free Trade Association. 

Obviously, if we enter the Common Mar- 
ket this pattern of trade is going to change. 
Proportionately we shall trade more with the 
Common Market countries and less with the 
Commonwealth, the United States, and any 
group outside the Common Market, although 
we of course hope for a net increase in trade 
all around. This is a serious matter for us 
politically as well as economically, because 
we believe that our relationship with the 
United States and the relationship of all 
the Commonwealth countries with each 
other are vital to the political and economic 
stability of the entire non-Communist 
world. It is a serious matter for the non- 
Common Market countries of Europe who 
have combined with us in this European 
Free Trade Association. But the conse- 
quences of such a radical change in our 
trading pattern are likely to be most serious 
of all for our Commonwealth partners, who 
include, of course, some of the most im- 
portant of the developing nations. Their 
economies have to a large extent been built 
upon the premise of free enry into the great 
British market. We are, therefore, deter- 
mined that we will not do anything which 
will seriously disrupt the economies of these 
nations, and British Government spokes- 
men have repeatedly made it clear that if 
our joining the Common Market involves 
such a serious disruption, we shall not join 
it. We are not going to sell our friends down 
the river or undermine the economy, and 
therefore the political stability, of nations 
which we have painstakingly led to inde- 
pendence over the years. 

That is why we have been devoting many 
months to studying and debating in detail 
the effect which our membership in the 
Common Market was likely to have upon 
each Commonwealth country. We have now 
reached a point where we think that it is 
possible to find a solution, or rather a series 
of solutions, to the problems of the Com- 
monwealth. We believe that if the political 
will exists we can join the Common Market 
without disrupting the Commonwealth econ- 
omies and without maintaining any pref- 
erences incompatible with the Treaty of 
Rome. It is upon this assumption that we 
are now negotiating in Brussels with the Six. 

I do not have the time to go into detail 
about the proposals which will have to be 
discussed, but I will suggest to you certain 
lines of thought. It may be possible for 
some of the least developed members of the 
Commonwealth to enter into an association 
with the Common Market on the same terms 
as those which are due to be established for 
the Associated Overseas Countries of the 
Common Market, these being largely the 
former French territories in Africa. 

Then, again, the problems of some other 
countries might be handled on a commodity- 
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by-commodity basis. The problems of tropi- 
cal products, such as tea and cocoa, for ex- 
ample, might best be met by fixing a zero 
or a very low level for the common external 
tarif of the Community. Certain materials 
are not likely to cause difficulties because the 
Common Market raises no tariffs on most of 
them. But these, I should emphasize, are 
simply lines of thought. There is no single 
solution to this problem. We have to break 
it down both by commodities and by sep- 
arate areas of trade. That is why these 
negotiations are taking time. We cannot 
afford to content ourselves with overgon- 
eralized declarations which paper over the 
cracks. We are not seeking modifications in 
the founding charter of the Common Mar- 
ket or to establish a special and favored 
position, but rather to work out with the 
Community how inevitable adjustments may 
be most sensibly completed. This will in- 
volve careful between us and the 
Common Market and we do not expect quick 
results. Nevertheless, I am confident that 
agreement can be reached provided that the 
political will exists and provided that the 
intensity of the bargaining is restrained by 
our consciousness of the high cost of failure. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE COMMON 
MARKET 
Throughout the difficult months ahead, 
the most important requirement is that the 
United States, Britain, and all the Common 
Market countries should march in step. The 
United States itself has played a generous 
and farsighted role in promoting first the 
recovery of Europe and then fits economic 
unification. Your continued help and 
leadership are essential if we are to resolve 
our problems. The enlargement of the Com- 
mon Market will, of course, present you with 
problems of your own. It is obvious that 
the emergence of a united economic commu- 
nity with a considerably greater population 
and a greater foreign trade than that of the 
United States will have financial and com- 
mercial implications for you. But we be- 
lieve that the key to successful adjustment 
all around lies in the adoption of liberal and 
outward-looking policies by all three: Brit- 
ain, the United States, and the Common 
Market, And if we follow such policies, we 
shall build an arch across the Atlantic rest- 
ing on two immensely powerful pillars and 
this will strengthen the unity of the entire 
free world. 
SUMMING UP 


This brings me back to the point from 
which I started: the need for an increasingly 
close North Atlantic partnership or commu- 
nity. This cannot yet be a community in 
the institutional sense in which the Com- 
mon Market is 2 communtiy. We are, how- 
ever, all of us committed to the same basic 
objectives in our foreign economic policy. 
We are all agreed on reducing barriers to 
trade, on fostering economic growth, on 
combating inflation, on Improving the in- 
ternational machinery of trade and pay- 
ment. These objectives have been incorpo- 
rated in numerous joint declarations from 
the Bretton Woods Agreement to the Con- 
vention setting up the Organization for 
Economic Development and Cooperation 
which was ratified by Congress last year. 
They are incorporated in the Common Mar- 
xet's Treaty of Rome. We have made sub- 
stantial progress since the war. The 
resources of the free world are now im- 
mensely greater than those of the Commu- 
nist world; they include 70 percent of the 
world’s steel, 84 percent of its petroleum, 
80 percent of its aluminum, and 80 percent 
of its electric power. But we shall not be 
able to mobilize those resources or achieve 
the ambitious goals which we have set our- 
selves merely by cultivating our own garden 
and judging every proposal that comes up 
in terms of its short-term advantages to 
our own group, our own country or our own 
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business, We must work together in a 
practical way. We must deliberately coor- 
dinate our national and international eco- 
nomic policies. We must shape them to 
harmonize with each other whatever group 
we belong. This will require mutual under- 
standing and a mutual sense of responsibil- 
ity between all the nations and all the 
various groups of nations in the free world: 
the developed and the less developed: the 
alined and the nonalined; the Common 
Market and the Commonwealth; and par- 
ticularly between the English-speaking 
peoples, 


Communists in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 26 in a special order before the 
House I submitted remarks entitled 
“Tito Betancourt Demands a Billion.” 
In this speech I pointed to the extent of 
Communist influence in the country of 
Venezuela. 

Joseph E. Evans in his article which 
appeared in the March 7, 1962, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal supports many of 
the points which I made in my speech. 
Because I think his article should be 
brought to the attention of Members of 
Congress, I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

COMMUNISTS IN VENEZUELA 
(By Joseph E. Evans) 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA.— When the Commu- 
nist danger appears to be subsiding,” says 
an anti-Communist student at the heavily 
Red-infiltrated Central University here, 
“that's just the time to watch out.” It's 
& warning that might apply not only to 
Venezuela but to some other South Ameri- 
can lands as well. 

As though to underscore the Com- 
munist docility of the moment, Venezuelan 
Red party big shot Jesus Faria argues: “We 
want to organize a genuinely democratic and 
patriotic government, not specifically com- 
munistic. We'll work with other opposition 
parties, with the military, with Catholics, 
with Protestants. And if we only had free- 
dom to express ourselves and explain our 
program, the vast majority of the people 
would be with us.” 

Here, then, is one of the political paradoxes 
of Venezuela, which many regard as Com- 
munist Castro’s No. 1 target in South Amer- 
ica, partly because of its geographical con- 
venience at the top of the continent. 

The popular appeal of Castro here, what- 
ever his current personal fate in Cuba, is 
diminishing somewhat in the wake of the 
cruelties and repressions in Cuba and Cas- 
tro’s announcement of his own devout ad- 
herence to the Marxist-Leninist religion. 
It's even said that Castro has been a 
thing for the Americas, because he has 
frightened some thinking people and made 
others begin to think. 

REDS ON THE RUN 


At the same the Venezuelan Communist 
Party is on the run, at least to a degree; 
some of its leaders have been in hiding, 
many of its lesser functionaries are in jail, 
its public voice is all but stilled. In fact, 
you can hear the contention that the danger 
from the extreme right is as great as from 
the extreme left, 
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And yet, for all that, no one in his right 
mind would bet 5 centimos that the Com- 
munist-Castroite conspiracy is licked or that 
this oll-loaded nation, which is larger than 
Texas and Oklahoma combined, will be 
spared further upheavals stemming from 
that conspiracy. 

The present crackdown on Communists 
results directly from the street-fighting and 
bombings of late January, aimed at the 
moderate leftist government of President 
Romulo Betancourt; once a Communist him- 
self, he is now considered by some to be 
practically a middle-roader. This violence 
coincided with the Punta del Este, Uruguay: 
meeting of the Organization of American 
States which kicked Castro out of the inter- 
American system; the blame for the trouble 
is pinned by the government squarely an 
the Communist Party and its extreme-le: 
allies. (“Of course,” sighs one Red wi 
pseudo-saintly forbearance, “they blame us 
for everything, even if it rains too much.”) 

A sniff of the atmosphere of those Janu- 
ary days can be sensed in a government com- 
munique: “In the recent disturbances the 
police and military authorities have confs- 
cated rifles, revolvers, pistols, subm: 
guns, grenades, explosives and a great quan- 
tity of home-manufactured bombs of the 
Molotov type which were found in the h 
of the activists and the snipers or were aban - 
doned in buildings and places from where 
they were shooting against the civilian POP” 
ulation and the military and police forces. 

In the opinion of not a few qualified pe? 
ple here, this was definitely a Communist 


attempt to take over the country. One Vene 
abroad, 


tion was already a success. 
A SURFACE CALM 

Since January, with political prisoners es- 
timated in the thousands, things have been 
calm on the surface. Visit Caracas’ hug? 
(100,000 people) 23d of January housing 
ect, named for the date of the 1958 oust? 
of Dictator Perez Jimenez, and all is que 
although this place was the source of mu 
of the violence, At another troubl a 
housing project, it’s hard to find an a 
mitted Communist. p 

For example, Marcelino Lovera, a 42- a 
old plumber with six children living in g 
two-bedroom apartment, insists he had P 
interest in politics and doesn't unders@” 
anything about Castro. Outside in the sun 
shine, Auto Mechanic Miguel Garcia, 38, 593° 
there are plenty of Communists in the prod 
ect, but he wants no truck with them. 

On a Sunday afternoon seemingly — 
crowds of well-drerred caraquenos of vary? 
hues fill the big Park of the East, han 
children playing on the grass, or picnic 
& nearby area with a waterfall. f 

And throughóut Caracas you see many 
more wall writings to the effect that On 
munists are murders and traitors than Jy, 
do inscriptions of the “Viva Castro de- 
Like many other appearances, this is 
ceptive. The Reds say, and they may ns 
be right, that the anti-Communist 85108% 
are the work of the police, writing over ys 
Red ones in the night. “You can tell,” 83 
one leftist, “because the anti-Commun ee 
writings are so neatly painted; the 
don't have to hurry.” nd 

With the government cracking down one 
the Reds lying low for the nonce, what 18 
present scope of the Communist- Cos ef 
threat here? How do the Reds o 
What appears to be their real strategy? y 

To begin with, the Communists are 
without legal political influence. The at 
has not been outlawed, though its C po 
carrying membership is thought to be ar) 
more than about 30,000 out of a Venez” 
population of some 7 million. com- 

Pedro Ortega Diaz, chief of the con" 
munist Party’s parliamentary section, 
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tends that in the national congress there is 
& working majority against Betancourt's 
Democratic Action Party; that is, Commu- 
Nists, factions that have split from the AD, 
Plus other opposition parties. Other politi- 
Clans hotly dispute that there is any such 
antigovernment majority, though the oppo- 
Sition might be able to block almost any- 
g the government wanted. 

But what seems certain is that Betan- 
Court's government, despite its phenomenal 
Success in staying in power 3 whole years 

Mgest in Venezuelan history for a self- 
Styled democratic government—is not espe- 
Clally popular. The evidence of disaffection 
and apathy is on every hand. 

Even educated Venezuelans who are anti- 

mmunist deplore the lack of political free- 
dom which hits the Communists hardest 
(constitutional guarantees, long suspended, 

ve been only partially restored). In a 
chance encounter a lawyer speaks cautiously 

d softly against the government, pleads 
Rot to be quoted by name; that is a familiar 
Plea here. People also complain that the 
Fovernment gives jobs only to cement sup- 
Port for the AD, and that there is tremen- 
dous featherbedding in the government 
bureaucracy, 


Then there was Betancourt’s monster rally 
last month in Caracas’ EI Silencio Plaza; it 
Was calied by the AD, the Social Christian 
Party (Copei) which is in coalition with the 
Wo, and the Confederation of Venezuelan 

Orkers (CTV). The meeting was adver- 
tised in every possible way as a demonstra- 


bi of support for Betancourt and his party 


PEASANTS ARE APATHETIC 


But the bulk of the people attending 
an ed out to be simple campesinos (peas- 
ts) brought in from the country by the 
ernment in trucks and buses. Many of 
poll men are AD supporters because of 
88 patronage and because they have 
footed a bit of land under the agrarian re- 
* Program. They were pretty apathetic 
fro tY leaders drearily harangued them 
It „ > balcony for two and a half hours. 
eine not much of a show from the Gov- 
nt point of view. 
€ is economic discontent as well; 
People 


in the Government's abllity to 

Power, a deficiency to which the Red 

ents contributed in no small 
Measure 


ew it's not too easy for the Communists 
pe Pitalize on all these circumstances. But 
— has shown they can incite large 
Poorer a of Caracas’ 1.2 million people. The 
a mis People are not exactly starving; many 
boasts able windowless hillside shack here 
Rather a TV antenna and a car in front, 
devola; it’s that, in a nation almost totally 
Tan, Of a history of democratic government, 
they” lower class citizens are flammable; 
Anythine be stirred up by agitators about 
g from a law requiring insurance for 

city 55 anti-imperialism—especially in a 
(“dom ere U.S. and other foreign investment 
mation“) shrieks from practically 


fuli the Reds, among other tactics, care- 
Organ pick their ts, The Sears-Roebuck 
Dast y tlon here is a fayorite one. In the 
Venezyat, or 80 10 of the 11 Sears stores in 
degrees have suffered bombings of varying 
Could 1 of damage. If the Communists 
trom tn hren people into staying away 
Sut, It © Stores and so cause Sears to pull 
tor 8e WOuld be a sizable victory for them, 
not 8 is doing a lot of economic good, 
but inn in the consumer goods it provides 
Promoting local industry. 
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„ SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS 

Sears, however, show no signs of quitting; 
quite the contrary. Speaking of the special 
precautions that have to be constantly taken 
against terrorist activties, an executive says: 
It's something you just get used to, like 
commuting from Westchester to Manhattan.” 

In addition, the Communists have their 
notorious university strength; a hard core of 
Red students (there are plenty of Red pro- 
fessors, too) has shown its ability to incite 
others to riot and violence, The university 
here has just lately reopened after being 
closed 3 weeks in the wake of the Janu- 
ary disorders—one of the numerous closings 
which infuriate non-Communist students 
who would like, if possible, to get an educa- 
tion. Says an adult: “More and more peo- 
ple are getting fed up with that situation; 
it's a national disgrace.” 

But, under the South American tradition 
of university autonomy, the government is 
not supposed to touch the place, and the 
government must, indeed, take care of what 
it does. In this and other areas, Betancourt 
wants to avold acting too much like a dic- 
tator; on the other hand, he seems increas- 
ingly to recognize that he must protect him- 
self against the Communist-Castroite con- 
spiracy. 

And, though the AD Party has made im- 
pressive progress in whittling Communist in- 
fluence in the labor movement, there are 
still Red-run unions to do the leaders’ bid- 
ding when required. Some observers believe 
a serious new Communist effort to take over 
by force would bring out masses of anti- 
Communist workers in opposition; all that 
can be said is that Communist-led workers, 
in infamous coalition with Communist-led 
students, can cause an impressive amount of 
trouble. 

A PREVALENCE OF ARMS 


Beyond all this, there are still other, per- 
haps more ominous, Red activities, 

For one thing, despite the confiscation 
after the January uprising, there remains a 
dismaying prevalence of arms, A magazine 
here has a full-page spread of pictures of 
police frisking individuals and inspecting 
cars in the Caracas area. Its text raises the 
question: Where are all the arms coming 
from? 

A big part of the answer seems obvious, 
Communist Cuba, for all its shortages of 
necessities, has no shortage of Communist- 
bloc weapons, and Venezuela has a very long 
coastline (part of the old-time pirates’ fabled 
“Spanish Main") for smuggling. In fact the 
Castro outfit has gone further; in the past 
few weeks a couple of Castro train- 
ing camps have been uncovered inside Vene- 
zuela, and there are probably others. In one 
ieftist’s view, these activities herald the civil 
war to come. 

Some officials nonetheless discount the 
likelihood of a Red take-over in the exact 
Castro military style—that is, the bullding 
of a guerrilla army in the interior and then 
marching on the capital, They note that the 
inhabited northern strip of the country can 
be kept under quite good air surveillance, 
and that the vast, little-populated southern 
area, where an army might be built up with- 
out immediate detection, lacks adequate 
communications for a march on the capital. 
In any case, segments of the Venezuelan 
armed forces are said to be getting spe- 
cial antiguerrilla, or “counter-resistance,” 
training. 

RED STRATEGY 

Summing up the views of a good many 
people, plus personal observations, one could 
outline the apparent Red strategy somewhat 
as follows: 

Wheneyer feasible, attempt to terrorize 
the population, keeping them in an atmos- 
phere of fear and uncertainty. On some 
Violent occasion, such as the January busi- 
ness, the police or the army might cave in, 
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or numbers of them might defect to the 
rioters, and the Communist coup would be 
fact, 

Short of that perhaps too-wishful eventu- 
ality, keep up the terror tactics in the hope 
that the military will take over from a Gov- 
ernment they might regard as too weak. 
Then the Communists could hope to get a 
real united front against a military dictator- 
ship, spearhead a revolt against it, and so 
come to power that way. Unquestionably 
they would like to topple Betancourt before 
his term expires less than 2 years hence. 

Even if he manages to stay the course, 
however, he cannot succeed himself; and, 
whatever the lack of popularity of his party, 
there doesn't seem to be anyone around with 
as much political sex appeal as he has. Thus 
a lot of people worry about two possible 
dangers in the 1963 elections—either an 
extreme-leftist-dominated coalition coming 
to power, or a man on horseback returning to 
ride through a situation of possible political 
chaos, 

Meantime much depends on the Govern- 
ment's firmness against the Communists and 
the Government's own relations with the 
military. On the first point the Govern- 
ment certainly seems to have the upper 
hand at the moment. The second point is 
not entirely clear; some leftists say the 
President is already a captive of the military 
(the few civilian Presidents in Venezuelan 
history usually were), while others say the 
military is preponderantly loyal to him. 

What most observers agree on is that 
there are some military officers, as there are 
civilians, who hanker for the days of Perez 
Jimenez; for that reason a rightist coup, 
which could serve the Reds, cannot be ruled 
out. At the same time some military officers 
might be susceptible to Communist prom- 
ises of heady rewards for cooperation with 
them. 

FRAGILE ROOTS 


One trouble in this regard is that the 
Latin American tradition of using a military 
career for personal advancement still exists, 
whereas the tradition of the military as a 
bulwark of democratic institutions has but 
fragile roots. A possibly promising part of 
the military picture is that the officers have 
eyes to see how the Communists have taken 
over the armed forces in Cuba, and many 
would not want it to happen to them. 

While it is clearly unwise to generalize 
about South America from this one coun- 
try, it perhaps should be noted that the pat- 
tern of Red penetration appears with de- 
pressing familiarity in other nations. No 
one could predict that this or that country 
is ripe for a Communist seizure this month 
or this year; in the case of Venzeuela, it 
might get by, given luck and increasing anti- 
Communist toughness on the part of the 
Government. 

But a visitor trying to take a realistic 
look must conclude that there is nothing 
presently to prove that Venezuela is immune 
to the fate of Cuba, by one eventual route 
or another, 


Anniversary of 4-H Clubs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey is the most urban- 
ized State in the country, yet 12,000 of 
our State’s youths are joining in the cele- 
bration of National 4-H Club Week, an 
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organization devoted to the improvement 
of agriculture. Our youths are concur- 
ring with the national theme, “4-H 
Is Good for Youth an Good for You,” but 
are singling out “plan and plant for 
beauty” as one of their main projects. 
I have previously read into the Appendix 
of this Recorp my thoughts on the im- 
portance of “Keeping America Beautiful” 
and I am proud to commend the New 
Jersey 4—H Club for its efforts toward the 
realization of esthetic values in our so- 
ciety. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Camden Courier-Post 
of March 1, which reports on the actiy- 
ities of the New Jersey 4-H Clubs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TweL_ve THOUSAND New Jensey Bors, GIRLS 
To Marx 4H BIRTHDAY 

New Baunswick.—Approximately 12,000 
New Jersey boys and girls will join more 
than 2 million of the Nation’s youths in 
observing National 4-H Club Week. 

Nationally, the theme of the week is “4-H 
is good for youth—and good for you.” Rollyn 
P. Winters, State 4-H extension leader of 
Rutgers University, said New Jersey members 
concur with this, and single out “plan and 
plant for beauty” as being one of the proj- 
ects 4-H’ers follow. In looking over a statis- 
tical breakdown of membership in 1960, 2,715 
lived on farms, 5,534 members lived in rurat 
nonfarm homes, and 3,811 lived in suburban 
and urban areas. 

The New Jersey 4-H program offers more 
than 30 different projects for boys and girls 
10 to 21 years of age, Winters said. 

The fastest growing project in Now Jersey 
deals with horses and ponies, he reported. 
This had 772 followers in 1959 and 1,130 last 


year. 

About half ot all members gave demon- 
strations, which helped them learn to ex- 
press themselves before groups,” he says, 
“Almost one-fifth of the membership took 
part in the 4-H camping program and gained 
experience in group living.” 

Camden County's 480 4-H members will 
observe National 4~H Week by participating 
locally on 4-H Sunday, March 4, setting up 
window displays, and joining In a 4-H rally 
March 9. At this time window display 
awards will be announced, a 4-H camp film 
va 5 shown and square dancing will be 

ered. 


Manpower Development and Trainirg 
Act Passage Will Improve Prospects 
for Solving Unemployment Due to 
Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 1991—the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act—I am priy- 
Ueged to consider today’s actions by the 
Senate in accepting the report of the 
conference and in taking final affirma- 
tive action on the measure to be highly 
gratifying developments. 

I join the distinguished majority 
leader and other colleagues in paying a 
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deserved tribute to the diligent and re- 
sourceful senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] for the competence 
and leadership he has demonstrated as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Employment of our Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
managing this legislation. It was a real 
privilege to be associated with him as 
a. cosponsor, as a subcommittee, and 
committee member, and as a conferee in 
this 87th Congress. 

We were associated similarly in our 
efforts to advance the cause of retrain- 
ing legislation during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress when we were co- 
sponsors of a modified version of the 
measure moved through the passage 
stage today. The senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania diligently joined me in 
holding hearings on our bill on that oc- 
casion when I presided as chairman of 
the then new Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Employment. I believe we 
succeeded in some degree in laying a 
foundation for the legislation on which 
the Senate acted affirmatively today. 

Mr. President, it is my judgment that 
the enactment of S. 1991, a cornerstone 
in the administration’s program for im- 
provement of the economy and as a 
means to help solve the unemployment 
problem, will be regarded in future years 
as a major legislative accomplishment. 

In West Virginia we are vocational 
training and retraining conscious be- 
cause we recognize in these programs 
very necessary means to the end of help- 
ing to overcome our chronic unemploy- 
ment problem. As we strive to diversify 
our industries and our economy, we 
must develop our manpower resources 
in full measure and we realize that this 
will require extensive retraining of 
many of our available workers. 

In this connection, I am privileged to 
call attention to a pertinent editorial 
published in the Sunday Gazette-Mail, 
Charleston, W. Va., March 4, 1962. That 
editorial appropriately points out that 
the problems and hardships of the au- 
tomation era which have plagued West 
Virginia are likewise being experienced 
in other States—indeed, in some States 
only recently. 

The Gazette-Mail editorial empha- 
sizes that in West Virginia “the devel- 
opment of retraining programs—both 
for those replaced by mechanization 
and youths who drop out of high 
school—is progressing, and this im- 
proves the prospects for attracting new 
p: and conversion type indus- 
tries.” Then it appropriately adds: 

West Virginia, of course, has a long way 
to go before it can sit back and say “we 
have met the challenge.” But the very fact 
that unemployment problems are now de- 
veloping elsewhere as a result of automation 
makes it clear that we cannot expect to 
shove our people across the borders—even if 
we wanted to—and this should serve to stim- 
ulate our efforts toward a sound solution, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail to which I have referred and from 
which I have quoted and emphasized in 
part. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Heap START HELPS IN UNEMPLOYMENT FicHT 


Being one of the first States in the Nation 
to face the problems and hardships of the 
automation era hardly stands out as a major 
asset for West Virginia. And yet, the State's 
diMiculties of the past several years, brought 
about primarily by mechanization in the 
coal industry, may well turn out to be a 
blessing in disguise. 

The truth is that these same problems are 
developing more and more frequently in 
more and more areas. And West Virginia, 
on the way to solving its prdblems, may well 
move into the spotlight as the Nation's lab- 
oratory for ways of relieving the Impact 
Automation on employment. 

“Labor Department economists say the 
United States needs to find 1,250,000 new Jobs 
a year for youths coming of age in the labor 
market and 1,500,000 a year for older workers 
displaced by the very processes which Increase 
productivity. 

And President Kennedy a few days ag? 
described this as the major domestic chal- 
lenge of the sixties—to maintain full em- 
ployment when automation is replacing men. 

It is not difficult to understand the enorm- 
ity of the problem when, in Detroit, there 
is a machine nearly 350 feet long, weighing 
nearly 500 tons, which turns out more th 
100 automobile engine cylinder blocks per 
hour. Passing castings down a production 
Une, it turns, positions, drills, reams and 
taps them under electronic controls. 

And in numerous plants across the united 
States smaller but similar outfits do com- 
plex machining jobs, working from punched 
tapes. Recently an industrial tool com 
advertised “a general-purpose automation 
device designed to work on any assembly 
Une“ —to pick up, turn over, insert, 
or rotate parts and control stamping or other 
operations. It is being used already to nell 
make clocks, typewriters, and electric 
components. t 

The Christian Science Monitor, commen + 
ing on the revolutionary developments 
the era, pointed out last week that in various 
industries a single machine has taken OV 
the work of from 5 to 6 to more than the 
men. But these changes do not affect © 
face of all industry at once; they 
certain places while other occupatio! 
continue unaffected. of 

Taking issue with a gloomy forecast on 
a recent study which envisioned a di jure 
of work in which three or four lelgis- 
classes will become discontented and pro- 
inherited drones while the fourth, F to 
fessionals and executives, will continue ` | 
be overworked, the Monitor observed: | 

“This states accurately the danger iye 
undirected technological change; put, ine 
the innovators it looks too narrowly Sures- 
machine and underestimates the sponse 
fulness of human beings, Some recht op- 
from them will be needed to the, it 
portunities inherent in change; 
should be expected.” z] 

eius 

Then, the Monitor reaches this con publie 

“One remedy always offered in tech- 
works; and these have a place. But - 
nological change is operating in 283 of 
struction industry, too. The broad per 
all remedies is to share with the comrous? 
some of the gain in productivity ons or 
gradual and continual price reducti 
quality improvement." of the 

We agree, and we think some ~ perv? 
things happening in West the re- 
to confirm the Observation about 
sourcefulness of human belngs. and 

For example, in both the Underwor pis 
the Barron administrations, West oat Slack 
moved to take up the unemploy™ brought 
through public works programs that uing ie 
many improvements—and are contin 
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do so—in State parks and forests and along 
the highways and streams. 

But the State has not stopped there. 
Perhaps because necessity is the mother of 
Invention, the State is placing new emphasis 
on a long-neglected natural resource—tim- 

and is making progress in establishing 
industries for the processing of the valuable 

woods within the State. Also, tourism 
Is getting increasing attention as a major 
means of providing employment in the vari- 
dus services it entails. 

The development of retraining programe— 

th for those replaced by mechanization 
and youths who drop out of high school— 

Progressing, and this improves the pros- 
Fects for attracting new processing and con- 
Yersion-type industries. 

West Virginia, of course, has a long way 

go before it can sit back and say “we have 
Met the challenge.” But the very fact that 
Unemployment problems are now developing 

Where as a result of automation makes 
Clear that we cannot expect to shove our 
le across the borders—even if we wanted 
this should serve to stimulate our 

€forts toward a sound solution, 

West v has bad a head start in deal- 

With a problem that is now developing 

Many other sections. We are experienced, 

80 to speak, in such things as adjusting eco- 

and human factors and in finding our 

Way cut of dilemmas—and this provides en- 

gement that we can look to the sixtics 
With renewed hope and optimism. 


The President Needs Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
an article in yesterday's Evening 
by William S. White, giving elo- 
Support to President Kennedy’s 
m to resume atmospheric nuclear 
I think every American should 


fifty 


rt 
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incidence, I had expressed much 

e sentiments, though less skill- 

in my weekly news column, written 

à few hours before I read Mr, 
te's column. 

The two articles follow: 

THE Presmenr Nrrrs SUPPORT 

Th (Ey William 8. White) 
ate Great crisis of his administration to 
termice President Kennedy in his de- 
alt by tion to resume nuclear tests in the 

April's end unless the Russians monn- 
ending en an honest and enforceablo pact 
S all such testing. 

5 er inside this country nor among our 
he receiving that truly massive 
Wake to which he is so entitled in the 
und Of this lonely and terrible und right 
Unavoldable—decision. 
has an American leader had to take 
has aK more dreadful responsibility, Never 
to tumemerican leader more patiently sought 

du up a stout courage among his own 
and among the allied leaders. And, 
r an American President, in 
5 80 fateful as these, seemed 

80 let down by so many. 
fits Wrong with this country when 
Hous, t thousand telegrams to the White 
ing hia et the President's speech announc- 
betwee, Wtentions show an even division 
those citizens backing and those 
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opposing his course? Was there such a di- 
vision after Pearl Harbor? And is this pres- 
ent issue of national survival less starkly 
demanding? Whatever the subsequent flow 
of wires, this initial response can reflect no 
credit upon this country. 

If it is true that these 1,000 telegrams 
were weighed by aginners“ and so did not 
reflect. true national sentiment, then what 
is wrong with those who support the Presi- 
dent but do not say 80? Do they decline 
because he is something called a Democrat 
and they are something called Republi- 
cans? Does it matter in the smallest way, 
in such a moment in history, who is a Demo- 
crat and who a Republican? 

Do not the silent ones realize that once 
a President, of whatever name and what- 
ever party, commits himself to so fateful a 
policy it is not that man or party but rather 
all the United States of America which is 
in that instant so committed? 

Are they unaware that nearly every re- 
sponsible Republican officeholder and ex- 
oficeholder—indeed, almost every man of 
whatever politics who faces the facts of life 
about American security—tis standing with 
the President here? 

Do the silent ones not realize that this 
decision was not gladly taken; that no one 
is really in favor of nuclear fallout? Do 
they not know that no man under solemn 
oath to care for the security of all the people 
could possibly have made any other deci- 
sion? 

Are they not aware that months of in- 
credibly patient search for alternatives—of 
waiting and appealing even after the Rus- 
sians had broken the old testing armistice 
and sent two-score atomic blasts aloft— 
went into that decision? 

Do they suppose Mr. Kennedy ts happy to 
open himself now to the honest but deluded 
moanings of the pacifists, the half-pacifists, 
the peace-at-any-pricers? Should the Pres- 
ident have waited and waited while the 
Russians tested when and as they pleased 
and so at length developed an atomic power 
capable of the total destruction of the 
United States? 


And what of the Allled leaders? This 
columnist has never gone snooping about to 
find and eagerly proclaim Allied “divisions.” 
But it is no longer possible to avoid saying 
that Prime Minister Macmillan of Britain 
is being much less than a tower of strength 
to the United States—and the West in gen- 
eral. The same goes for President de Gaulle 
of France, 

Mr. Macmillan thinks us too “tough,” but 
is in plain fact playing to domestic soft- 
liners in England. General de Gaulle still 
thinks us too “soft,” but is in plain fact 
Playing to an honorable old man’s dreams 
of a French “grandeur” that will come ‘no 
more, 

When are all concerned—here and 
abroad—going to pull up their socks? To 
accept the fact that the decision has been 
made? To accept the fact that there Is 
no salvation in national or international 
self-delusion? 5 = 


PRESIDENT CHOSE ONLY REALISTIC PATH 


(By Don Macnuson, U.S. Congressman, 
Tth District, Washington) 

WasHINGTON.—Russian Premier Khrush- 
chev's charge that the U.S. decision to re- 
sume atmospheric nuclear testing is “a new 
expresssion of an aggressive course in inter- 
national affairs" should fall on deaf ears all 
around the world. 

This is the man who Inst year suddenly 
ended the moratorium on tests with some 
50 atmospheric tests in rapid-fire succession. 
The fact that the tests followed so quickly 
the abrogation of the agreement proved that 
there had been long preparation for the work 
before the Russian leader let his intentions 
be known. 
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If that action was cynical, his recent com- 
ments on President Kennedy's decision are 
moreso. He would deny to the United States 
the same course which he took in extremely 
bad faith. 

Mr. Kennedy's decision was an agonizing 
one. He made it in the face of almost un- 
precedented pressure from many of his fel- 
low Americans. I have seen them streaming 
through Washington the past few months 
by the thousands, picketing the White House 
and carrying signs demanding that no new 
tests be undertaken. Many of them have 
visited my office to try to persuade me that 
thelr course is the only proper one. 

The thought of nuclear warfare is. horri- 
ble beyond description, and the possible ef- 
fects of fallout from atmospheric testing are 
a corollary danger which thus far has defied 
accurate definition, 

But the alternative is to wait supinely, 
doing nothing, while an unprincipled and 
uninhibited enemy catches up and passes us 
in nuclear capability—remember that. 

It seems to me that President Kennedy 
chose the only realistic path, painful though 
it is. What we must understand is that his 
motivation is not preparation for nuclear 
war, but its prevention. It we yielded supe- 
riority, we certainly would be in grave dan- 
ger of attack. If we maintain superiority— 
or at least equality—we have a good chance 
of averting war. 

Now for the business of hammering out a 
workable test ban for everyone concerned 
effectively policed. 


Shotgun Wedding for Space-Science and 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article by Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby which appeared in Air 
Force magazine Space Digest in Febru- 
ary. 
Dr. Libby is a former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the win- 
ner of the-Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 
1960. He is now professor of chemistry 
at the University of California, 

His article is as follows: 

SHOTGUN WEDDING ror SPACE SCIENCE AND 

EDUCATION? 
(By Willard F. Libby) 

I believe it is abundantly clear that prog- 
ress in the space program depends largely 
on the quality and number of technical peo- 
ple available to the program. The moncy 
that has been appropriated and has been 
promised to be appropriated ts adequate, no 
doubt, for all that the people now on the 
program are capable of doing with good per- 
formance. An improvement on the program 
can be made if either or both the quality 
and quantity of the scientists and engincers 
on the program are increased. This is, in 
brief, the gist of my argument that we must 
make an carly and firm marriage between 
space and education. 

Some may reply that they are married. 1 
would say: They havent even met. After 
5 years on the Atomic Energy Commission, 
during a great part of which I was primarily 
concerned with a marriage between the atom 
and education, I see no similarity between 
the relationships of the space program, both 
at NASA and the Department of Defense, 
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and the university and scientific community 
that exists between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the same community. Recall 
the history of the development of atomic 
energy. It came out of the universities, it 
was fostered by men drawn from the unl- 
versities, and has always been nurtured and 
supported by the universities in active part- 
nerships with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—both through direct contracts, and 
through the operation of large central lab- 
oratories, jointly controlled and adminis- 
tered. Little of this sort of thing exists in 
the space program. 

It seems as though the space program has 
been too urgent and too immediate for the 
kind of long-range planning involved in 
this marriage. This so often appears to be 
the case; and yet, it is true in this Instance, 
in my opinion, that the long-range planning 
cannot be avoided in the long run. It is an 
absolute necessity that the universities take 
a leading role. They should, and must, pro- 
pose to the Federal Government a mechan- 
ism by which this union can be made firm- 
ly at an early date. It is the duty of a great 
university to lead in such matters. It is from 
the university that the atom came, and I 
firmly believe that it will be the universities 
that will help us develop a leading position. 

We cannot long afford the neglect of the 
long-range planning which is so essential 
for successful leadership in this technological 
modern world. Technical education is of 
the most vital concern to every citizen of 
this country—whether he be an engineer or 
scientist or not. 

Now, consider the present situation. As 
a professor at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, I have been concerned about 
this problem for a number of months—in 
fact, ever since joining the university 2 years 
ago. We have kept records, and I would 
say that less than 1 in a thousand of our 
students, probably less than 1 in 65,000 
of our students, shows any interest what- 
soever, other than in the Sunday newspapers, 
in the space rtainly not enough 
interest to declare it as their objective at 
the time—the end for which they are doing 
their studies. Now, this is wrong. This 
is not the way to get people to work in 
space. This is not the way to make the 
space effort strong. The only reason that 
the atomic energy program is now strong 
is that there is this firm marriage between 
the atom and education. A continuous 
stream of youngsters is moving into nu- 
clear physics and nuclear chemistry and nu- 
clear engineering and nuclear biology. A 
casual perusal of the scientific abstracts will 
show you immediately the virility of these 
flelds. The same thing must be done for 
the space program, and the only way in 
which it will ever be done is for the uni- 
versities and the Federal Government to 
get together to see that the kind of subjects 
and kind of teaching and kind of research 
programs are done in the universities which 
fre necessary to excite the interests of the 
more intelligent undergraduate students in 
space. And I insist on the classification 
“undergraduate,” for, by the time the stu- 
dent is at the graduate level, his mind is 
usually made up, The time for decision is 
during the freshman and sophomore years. 
And nothing now presents a case for space 
to the early undergraduate students. 

You may well say, “Well, what is a space 
curriculum? And why give a degree in 
space? Does it not consist of just the basic 
subjects; Physics, chemistry, biology, etc.?” 
Well, the answer is, “Yes, but so does atomic 
energy.” The point is that like atomic energy, 
space so greatly magnifies and amplifies par- 
ticular parts of the broad areas of physics, 
chemistry, and biology that it deserves a 
special status and a special treatment and 
a special curriculum. We should train space 
engineers, We should offer degrees in this 
field, and this should be done at an early 
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date. We should have research pro- 
grams in the universities staffed by our best 
research men working in this area. This is 
not done now. We should greatly increase 
by an order of magnitude, two orders of mag- 
nitude, the total number of people of high 
quality in the university who are concerned 
with the program. 

How shall we accomplish this great end, 
granting that it is necessary? What shall 
we do to see that it is done at an early date? 
How much will it cost? Is it possible? All 
of these great questions can only be answered 
by careful, detailed consideration of each of 
them. However, following the atomic en- 
ergy analogy, I think we could do worse than 
to immediately launch a much-enlarged fel- 
lowship program in the graduate schools 
supporting graduate students in the space 
field. We should encourage the universities 
to offer degrees in this area, and the univer- 
sities should encourage the Federal Govern- 
ment and ask the Federal Government for 
grants in support of activities in this direc- 
tion. Bulldings should be built to house 
these activities, and the worries of the Fed- 
eral Government so often reflected in such 
matters should be temporarily set aside so it 
would be possible to accelerate this program. 
This was all done by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and should be done again in 
order to accomplish these great ends with 
something like the dispatch with which the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs were built. It 
is absolutely necessary to sidetrack tempo- 
rarily some of the usual safeguards in times 
of emergency. And the space program is so 
late in its eduactional activities that it is go- 
ing to take drastic efforts to catch up. 

In addition to the activities in the unl- 
versity, the space program should see that 
space centers are set up. We should have a 
National Laboratory for Space located in the 
Los Angeles area, in my opinion, This might 
well be an outgrowth of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory or of the Aerospace Corp. or some 
similar organization; but it should be a joint 
effort in which the universities have a full 
part to play, feel welcome, and are full 
partners. Why is this necessary? Well, first, 
it is necessary to have a successful educa- 
tional program; and I hope that in the pre- 
vious remarks I have made the case that an 
educational program is absolutely essential 
to our national aim to get on with space 
work. Therefore, the national laboratory 18 
desperately needed, and we should not waste 
any time in authorizing its foundation. 

And there should be more than one of 
these—probably several in different parts of 
the country. The necessity for this is great, 
and we cannot long delay without suffering 
seriously in our program, 

Regardless of any question of fairness in 
the matter of federally supported institu- 
tions, regardless of any consideration of the 
Just deserts of southern Californians or west- 
erners or any other people in any particular 
area of the country—from a management 
point of view, there is in my mind no doubt 
that the space program needs a vigorous 
educational activity, and that a vigorous 
educational activity does certainly need its 
national laboratories as well as strong uni- 
versity programs. 

Now, this costs a great deal of money. But 
the amount it costs is tiny as compared with 
the amount the engineering efforts which are 
already launched will cost. A small percent- 
age of the funds now committed to enormous 
engineering programs would suffice. This 
country cannot afford to hesitate in spend- 
ing it. The universities have a responsibility 
to see that the Federal Government is told 
about the kind of program it should support, 
and the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to respond favorably. Now, such 
& marriage must be worked out by mutual 
understanding and cooperation, and it is 
urgent, therefore, that the NASA and the 
Department of Defense begin conversations 
with the leading universities, 
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In general, we are at the point of exhaust- 
ing our fundamental knowledge, and the en- 
gineers are on the tall of the research 
scientists every day. Now, in space I think 
the engineers are, shall we say, less expert 
in their particular area and in certain other 
areas, for, in general, they are engineers 
trained in other fields who have in recent 
years come over into space. As we all know, 
adults do not learn as easily as youngsters, 
and a program developing space engineers 
from scratch will probably produce a better 
product. But the biggest gap is not in the 
engineers. It’s in the sclentific corps work- 
ing on the space program. The number of 
top scientists working on the space program 
is far too small. The number of good gradu- 
ate students aiming toward a career in space 
science is pitifully small. This must be cor- 
rected, and the methods and moves I've sug- 
gested, I am sure, if adopted, would correct 
it. 

There may be people who say they would 
support the university efforts but would 
forget the national laboratories and keep 
the inhouse principle paramount, develop- 
ing these particular space laboratories 85 
solely Government programs. Or develop- 
ing industrial programs, keeping the uni- 
versities at their job of teaching. It may 
be there is some truth in this, and it may 
be the Atomic Energy Commission has gone 
too far in merging these. I do not believ® 
so. I think the Atomic Energy Commission 
Educational Program is one of the miracles 
of modern times. I think this [country] 
and the Western World and the whole wor 
owe a great debt to the Federal Government 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, for hav- 
ing carried forward in very difficult times: 
and through considerable budgetary con- 
trols, the support of basic research and edu- 
cation in the universities, as well as an enof- 
mous contractual program with the indus- 
tries in the manufacture and development 
of atomic devices. 

I belieye that it is not possible to do 4 
good job of engineering production without 
a steady stream of youngsters coming int? 
the plant who have new ideas and new in- 
sight; and if something is not done about 
the educational program in space, it will be 
abundantly clear within a relatively sh 
time that it does little good to let 
space contracts to industry if their full- 
page ads in the Sunday newspapers are 
no avail. A very sad situation can develop. 
It isn't that there won't be a flood of appi- 
cants for the well-paying jobs, but it 1s 
that there will be few applicants qualified. 
Of course, people of high intelligence 
change from one interest to another on 
basis of their new interest—perhaps * 
financial reasons or other reasons. But the 
heart isn’t in it, usually. The man who has 
to leave aeronautical engineering to 
a space engineer for financial reasons 18 prob- 
ably on the average not as interested ce 
space as the boy who begins studying apie 
. and carries it through as his 
work. 

Certainly it is true of scientists that 2 
do not need, and will not be f * o 
change their interest. The demand 1 nis 
great for the scientists qualified to do ot 
difficult branch of work that they will Hi; 
go into space unless they are interes 
The only hope to get our scientist into Ped 
is to interest them. They cannot be coe 
by economic means. In fact, a solen ed 
who responds should be closely question 
as to quality. It is very necessary 
certain that the staffing of the space program 
be of highest quality. It could be tha 
large part of our present efforts ShO 
be deferred until the number of trained 
ple is adequate. For money does nok ped 
the trip to the moon possible. It 1s will 
people with stars in their eyes Who 
make this dream trip poesible. 
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Bill Hess Still Interested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning's mail I received a note from 
Our former colleague, William E. Hess, of 
Cincinnati, whose distinguished career 
in this House covered more than a quar- 

T of a century. 

He enclosed the lead editorial from the 

ati Enquirer of March 3, 1962, 
entitled “The Right Under Scrutiny.” 
thoughtfulness in bringing this edi- 
to my attention indicates that Bill 
t lost one iota of interest in na- 
affairs and conservative govern- 
The thousht-provoking editorial 
trom the Enquirer follows: 

Tue Ricur UNDER SCRUTINY 

No political phenomenon in American 
history, we venture to say, hes been more 
thoroughly scrutinized, analyzed, hypothe- 
sized and ca than the resurgence of 

80-called American rightwing. 
of the early treatments came from 


+ Newsweek's ink was scarcely dry be- 

Time presented an almost identical 

analysis. ‘Thereafter came a parallel opus 

On the subject by Life, And the current 

leue of Look, with its lead article, “Who's 

on 2e Far Right?" just about completes 
cle, 

The television industry has taken up the 
inquiry, too. The Huntley-Brinkley team, 
‘OF example, has been acutely alive to the 
Fri from the right. And only last 

day night, Eric Sevareid of the Columbia 
lone casting System, presented an bour- 

g study. “Thunder on the Right.“ 

goes without saying that practically 
pane Of these diagnoses has had much good 
817 about American conservatives. 
typical presentation—like Eric Seva- 
Teld's on CBS television—begins with a serio- 
ati look at the Minutemen as a represent- 
the. Manifestation of public concern about 
ain ere menace. It proceeds to hint at 
ER ter, mercenary motives behind such 
Oases as Dr. Fred Schwarz’ Christian Anti- 
the Unist Crusade; at what just has to be 
the Tacist demagogy behind the work of 
Reverend Billy James Hargis; at what 
done like the ranting lunacy that dominates 
cord, Waking hour of the John Birch So- 
tat’ Robert Welch. And it winds up por- 
Mane the followers of each as frustrated, 
‘Ormed, misguided crackpots. 
There 
efecti. is little or no attention to the 
Tigh ve. responsible political figures of the 
Bens, xe Senator Barny GOLDWATER and 
Nor tor Hamry F. Brno, to name only two. 
Shot there any more attention to the 
Ir, dars of the right—William F. Buckley, 
— S. Meyer, Russell Kirk or Gerhart 
a 8 the contrary, there is characteristically 
to deins together—what the liberals used 
Golde as guilt by association—of the 
Birnie followers, the American Nazis, the 
t 


Revol the Daughters of the American 

Rist (utlon. and the Christian Anti-Commu- 

Stature aders, as though they were equal in 

and ai! equal in number, equal in purpose 
Tneealficance. 

Ameri extraordinary coverage accorded the 

Mark can rightwing would not be so re- 


— had the consecutive thinkers re- 
ble for it displayed, at some point in 
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their varied careers, an equal concern about 
the American left. 

But we can recall no spreads in Time or 
Life or Look; for example, about the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, which all but domi- 
nated this Nation’s disastrous Far Eastern 
policy in the days following World War II. 

We can recall no CBS television spectac- 
ulars on the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion or the American Civil Liberties Union. 

We can recall no jests in Newsweek about 
the occasion on which the managing editor 
of the Washington Post joined forces with 
the editor of the Democratic Digest to hire 
a confidence man to get the goods on the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, whose 
“tactics” they found so reprehensible. They 
instructed their conman, by the way, to 
use any tactics that served his purposes. 

We can recall, finally, no exhaustive treat- 
ment of the prodigious campaign to abolish 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, although it strikes us that it is no 
more illogical to abolish a standing com- 
mittee of Congress because you object to 
its findings than it is to advocate the im- 
peachment of a Supreme Court Justice be- 
cause you object to his. 

Maybe, on the other hand, we're all wrong. 
Maybe it's all just a remarkable coincidence 
that so many of our liberal observers should 
reach the same conclusions about the same 
problems at the same time and in substan- 
tially the same degree. 

And maybe the rightists are Just lucky to 
be getting so much publicity. 


The Leaguers, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, an or- 
ganization whose beginnings I remem- 
ber well has for the past many years 
performed a great service to the com- 
munity by aiding the development of 
culture and education in my home town, 
Newark. 

Despite the disadvantage of not having 
a real center for their varied helpful 
activities, the Leaguers have done a re- 
markable job for youths and adults 
alike. Now they seek a center for their 
truly humanitarian program. Nothing 
grandoise, just a building that will en- 
able them to carry on their projects 
under one roof. 

In an editorial, the Newark Evening 
News, on Tuesday, the 6th, drew atten- 
tion to the effort of the Leaguers to 
raise money for their center. It gives 
me a distinct pleasure point out to 
all who read the Recorp this truly noble 
example of genuine neighborliness: 

TEHE Leacver’s GOAL 

At a time when most fundraisers scorn 
anything but millions, there is an engaging 
modesty about the campaign goal of the 
Leaguers, Inc., a Newark organization that 
encourages cultural and educational devel- 
opment among Negroes. It is asking for 
$200,000 to bulld a center for its admirable 
program, 

Mrs. Reynold E. Burch, founder and for 13 
years executive director of the Leaguers, ex- 
plains the new building will not be a recre- 
ation center, but a place for work, study, 
and service. It will contain a lecture hall, 
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library, office, kitchen, and rooms for club 
activities, vocational counseling, applied arts, 
conferences, and class sessions. 

The Leaguers have awarded $85,000 in 
college scholarships, provided college board 
review classes, placed many youths in jobs, 
established remedial reading and tutoring 
services, organized student-parent work- 
shops, conducted language classes. Re- 
cruited by the organization are 125 high 
school students now giving weekly volun- 
teer service to welfare agencies. 

Having won deserved recognition for com- 
munity service, the Leaguers have earned 
the support they now seek from the com- 
munity. 


SOS: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
March 1 issue of Conservation News, 
published by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, features an essay by Ernest 
Swift entitled “Conservation and the 
Construction of Public Roads.” 

Mr. Swift refers to my bill, S. 2767, 
now before the Committee on Public 
Works, which would protect fish and 
wildlife and other recreation values in 
highway construction by requiring ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior 
of project surveys, plans, spcifications, 
and estimates for Federal aid roads. 

He states that the idea behind the bill 
“is being substantially endorsed by con- 
servation groups from many States, who 
resent the callous disregard given to rec- 
reational and esthetic values.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the article, “Conservation 
and the Construction of Public Roads,” 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUB- 
tic Roaps: Parr I 

Long before the advent of white men on 
the North American Continent, game trails 
were being used as routes of travel by the 
Indians. Herbivorous animals such as buf- 
falo, elk, and deer had a canny instinct for 
easy courses which avoided steep elevations 
and obstructions. Invariably, game trails 
led to water, to food, or to areas of protection 
against winter storms. It was logical that 
Indians used these trails when hunting or as 
a means of traversing the country. Many of 
the trails wore very distinctive, having been 
er down by countless hooves and mocca- 


The early white man, recognizing logic of 
the Indian, also used game tralls in pene- 
trating the continent. However, in the east- 
ern United States and Canada the number- 
less rivers and waterways, man's most an- 
cient highways, better served the first ex- 
plorers. Travel by water was faster, often 
more safe, and provisions and trade goods 
could be carried. Lewis and Clark used the 
great continental artery, the Missouri River, 
on their notable expedition. 

But following the explorers, the church, 
and the traders, came armies and then set- 
tlers. Armies are not so constituted as to 
travel light, and settlers, cutting loose from 
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home communities, took as many worldly 
goods as could be piled in a wagon. Meager 
by present lunder they called 
it—they took tools for farming, as well as 
furniture, and a few dishes and fine linens 
as a symbol of civilization. 

Until the prairies and then the plains were 
reached, roads had to be cut through a thou- 
sand miles or virgin forest, 


consequence, 
reached, and then the massive ramparts were 


more of an obstacle than trees. First there 
was the long, waving prairie grass, dwindling 
in lushness with the advance toward the 
western sun, then buffalo grass, and finally 
desert with its punishing heat and sparse 
waterholes. 

The long line of freight wagons with their 
many oxen and mules, pulling out of St. 
Louis for Santa Fe; Oregon and California, 
left their historic imprints across 2,000 miles 
of open country, mountains and desert. The 
deep ruts left by these prairie schooners 
still can be traced in some regions and have 
been given immortality by way of historic 
markers. And, with people surging off into 
the wilderness from the main line of travel, 
more wagon ruts followed in the wake of the 
vanishing game and Indians. Settlements 
began to spring up which were connected 
by stagecoach lines; and civilization reso- 
lutely crept into the hinterlands. 

In the forest country of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the Great Lakes 
States, tote roads were axed through to sup- 
ply distant lumber camps with beans, salt 
pork, and tea. As the forest fringe receded, 
stoic but chronically hopeful frontiersmen 
followed the old logging trails with wagon, 
family and livestock to hew out a farm 
among the stumps. In much of the South 
it was easier to drive a team of mules and 
wagon through the pine forests to a new 
plantation site, a turpentine or logging camp. 

Such was the beginning of roads in the 
United States, mere threads of travel follow- 
ing the ancient paths of game herds and red 
men, with possible confusion where there 
was a fork, and an equally questionable des- 
tination. 

No doubt I will be accused of reactionary 
sentiments if I advert to recalling the sand 
trails where I hiked or drove a wagon some 
50 years or more ago. But such roads could 
be a means of some education. A bare board 
across a wagon box for a seat developed 
physical endurance and patience, and was an 
ideal point of observation. Many of my first 
conservation lessons in tree, flower, and bird 
identification were the result of a slow-mov- 
ing team along two sandy ruts with a grassy 
hump between, where a wheel hub would 
occasionally scrape the bark from a tree as 
the wagon rolled and swayed over an ex- 
posed root or boulder. 

With a heavy lond, 3 miles an hour was 
average progress; with an empty wagon, pos- 
sibly 4. With some, the mind became a 
blank of stoic patience, but to me it was a 
fascinating panorama of nature and won- 
derful smells. Invariably, red squirrels 
vented their indignation at being disturbed, 
and there were occasional deer, a wolf track 
in the sand, and over long, long intervals, 
a bear in a raspberry patch. 

The brisk chill of winter ushered in a dif- 
ferent but equally fascinating world. There 
Was the contrast of green pine, balsam and 
spruce, often festooned with snow. and inter- 
spersed with leafless hardwocds and aspen. 
Roads were unplowed in those days, and the 
sleigh—now a museum plece—was the sole 
conveyance, With hot bricks as foot werm- 
ers, and the music of heel chains, the crystal 
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snow vistas would be punctuated with occa- 
sional tracks of some wild creature in search 
ot food. There would be the silent flight 
of a lumberjack, and then on the clear, sharp 
air would come the raucous croak of a raven, 
or the impertinent challenge of a bluejay. 
And nothing can surpass the beauty of a 
small stream with miniature rapids fighting 
the ever-encroaching ice as it edges out from 
the banks, and overall, flanked with a blan- 
ket of tufted snow. ° 

I am glad that I was privileged to attend 
these seminars of nature via the old woods 
road. Many a person today has nostalgic 
memories of such experiences as a trace 
across an unplowed prairie in heat and in 
cold, with the North Star as the only guide. 

By 1860, railroads had reached the Mis- 
sissippi River and the covered wagon was 
becoming less important as a mode of travel. 
The Civil War empasized the importance of 
railroads to both the North and the South 
and, when hostilities ceased, the Nation was 
ready to span the continent with steel rails, 
by joining the Central Pacific coming east 
from Sacramento and the Union Pacific from 
Omaha. 

From then on, railroads were built with 
a frenzy, piercing many an unknown wilder- 
ness, But from the settlements which 
spring up, it was still the horse, wagon and 
buggy and the old country road that con- 
nected the hinterlands with this new phe- 
nomena of speed and comfort. 

The explosion of an atomic bomb changed 
the portent of future civilization beyond all 
imagination and, with it, the lives of all 
individuals. However, the autombile, with 
a somewhat longer time fuse, also 
drastically reshaped the Nation's living pat- 
tern; and with the arrival of the model 
T—the Tin Lizzy—available at a very mod- 
est price, many traditions became buried 
under a new and strange era. 

The model T was easy with which to 
tinker, economical to operate, and versatile 
in its uses. It could negotiate sagebrush 
and sand trails into mining, cow and log- 
ging camps. It brought isolated plainsmen 
and back-country farmers in touch with the 
outside world; this in spite of the fact that 
it might have to be put up on blocks during 
the winter months. People could visit 
around the neighborhood more often and 
seek out relatives at a much greater dis- 
tance than formerly; and a few daring east- 
erners ventured west to Yellowstone Park 
and other scenic regions. These early con- 
quests promoted the camera business and 
the sale of magazines, portraying the con- 
quistadors in linen dusters and goggles, with 
their open-air vehicles loaded down with 
camp equipment. Often it showed them 
prying themselves out of the mud, or with 
a team of horses hitched to the front. 

The tempo of life became accelerated; 
there was more sophistication, and the so- 
called country bumpkin disappeared as the 
Tange of travel broadened. Garage signs ap- 
peared over blacksmith shops, and hand- 
cranked gas pumps replaced watering 
troughs. 

As the rich, level prairies were home- 
steaded, roads were built on séction lines. 
They were narrow, with definite right angle 
corners so as not to take up any more valu- 
able plowland than was necessary; and was 
at a time when the Nation’s population was 
much less than half its present density. 

In the hill and mountain country, roads 
often followed the valleys, and for egress 
made switchback cuts in the hill or moun- 
tainside to the rim above the valley floor. 

Identifications were much more colorful 
than a mere number onasign. There would 
be the valley road, the river road, the sandy 
creek road, the swump road, the Swede road, 
the Russian road, or a musical Indian name; 
and not a few went by some vivid Anglo- 
Saxon terminology to indicate their im- 
passibility or rough elevations. 
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Prior to the automobile; roadbuilding was 
a township, village or municipal responsibil- 
ity, with much of the maintenance carried 
on by each landowner working out his poll 
tax. I distinctly recall substituting for my 
father in working out the poll tax. 
construction and repairs were a matter of 
teams and slushers or wheel scrapers, dump 
wagons, a breaking plow and hand shoveling, 
and with a generous application of dynamite 
for stumps and rocks. Bridges and culverts 
were of wood and swamps were corduroyed. 

As the Nation became dedicated to the 
automobile, such methods no longer sufficed. 
The gas tax came into being for new and im- 
proved road construction and, to insure com- 
parable standards, State highway 
sions were established and granted some very 
positive authorities in spending and deter- 
mining highway routes. The automobile 
also developed many new professions, among 
them the highway engineer. Finally came 
the Bureau of Public Roads, created by the 
National Congress, with even greater author- 
ities and fabulous sums to spend. 

With the scent of public money in the 
air, the superhighway, the cloverleaf, and 
the doubledeck roads have been spo: 
enthusiastically by industries such as the 
automobile manufacturers, oil and gas 
interests, equipment, cement and construc- 
tion companies, and a vast army of super- 
bureaucrats. Transcontinental roads have 
been officially blessed as a military necessity 
and as public works projects to prime the 
national economy. 

As is common when a program grows to 
such gargantuan proportions with almost 
unlimited powers, and becomes so expensive. 
so dislocating to many people, and with 5° 
much land covered by concrete, and so ruth- 
less in relation to other resources affi 
all in the holy name of progress, many people 
begin to question the validity of certain 
aspects and the justifications set forth. 

Based on these rapidly growing protests, 
Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM t 
Nebraska, introduced H.R. 8595 in Augu 
of 1961, limiting powers of the Bureau 
Public Roads to condemn rights-of-w%Y 
through lands dedicated and used as public 
parks, including city and municipal, county 
and State parks. To further indicate bs 
growing concern, S. 2767, which would pro 
tect fish and wildlife and other recreation 
values in highway construction by req’ 
approval of the Secretary of the Totorio 
of project surveys, plans, specifications, 
estimates for Federal-ald roads, was intros 
duced recently by Senator Lee METCALF, 
Montana, 5 

Both of these proposals would have far 
reaching effects in regulating the activities 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, No doub 
they will bring forth some plain-and-faney 
protests. But, the idea is being substan’ y 
endorsed by conservation groups from men 
States, who resent the callous disregard give 
to recreational and esthetic values. 


The 50th Anniversay of Death of Judge 
James C. Allen, Former Congressman 
and One of Olney’s Famous Persons 
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HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 
Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, recen 
an article appeared in the Olney ple 


Mail, Olney, 1l., reminding the am- 
of the great services of Hon, James 0 


1962 


fron Allen, deceased, who probably was 
Olney’s most renowned citizen of his 
He was a lawyer, prosecuting at- 
torney, a member of the State house of 
representatives, Clerk of the National 
House of Representatives, circuit court 
Judge, Member of the U.S. Congress, and 
an active member of various local or- 
Banizations. From information avail- 
able, I am the fourth Olney U.S. Con- 
Bressman to ever serve in the Congress. 
In view of the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the death of this fine 
Citizen, I am pleased to insert this well 
Written article from the Daily Mail in 

e Appendix of the RECORD: 

January 30 was the 50th anniversary of 
death of the late Judge James C. Allen, 
Passed away on January 30, 1912 at the 

e of 90. Judge Allen was probably Olney’s 
renowned citizen in his day, He was 
on January 29, 1822, and died the day 

following his 90th birthday. 

Judge Allen, who was the father of the 

te Mrs. John Ratcliffe, James Allen, and 

Y. Allen, of Olney, was for many 

a circuit judge. He moved to Pales- 

about 1856 and served four terms in 
and was also Secretary of the 

Rouse of Representatives during that time. 
Oved to Olney in 1877 after being 

circuit judge for many years. 

Was a leader in the Democratic Party 

State and in 1860 was the Democratic 

ee against Richard Yates, Sr., who 
lected Governor of Illinois that year. 

During the Civil War, President Lincoln re- 

— ted Judge Allen to accept a commission 

rs hfe general but he declined the 
mination, 

Judge Allen is reputed to have been con- 

— as the Democratic nominee for Pres- 

t in 1860. He attended the famous 
tn tic Convention in Charleston, S. C., 
1860 and was a strong contender with 

Stephen A. Douglas for the nomina- 

ause of the closeness of the Civil 
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H 


2 and later Southern Democrats nomi- 

—— 0. Breckenridge; 8 Northern 
"Mocrats nominated Judge Douglas. 

m Mee Allen delighted to tell his friends 

hated how near he came to being nomi- 

J for President, 

wagte Allen was u law partner ot the late 

ge T. A. Fritchey for many years. 


Postal Pay 
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HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


In OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


mid". BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 


HR ga this bill as a companion bill to 
Day bie to be known as the postal 


month year 1962 is now in its third 
Tiers a, and the postal clerks and car- 
as these still as full optimism and hope 
The 7 Were when the new year dawned. 
Warg employees have looked for- 
bring to a new year that would, at last, 
that Rife it the closing cf a salary gap 
mi whee them on a treadmill, a tread- 
Up wich Permits them never to catch 
nor uh their industrial counterparts 
In 85 Cost of living. 

eure Toducing my bill, I am trying to 

Salary adjustments, long owed, 
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frequently promised, but never yet de- 
livered. 

Man can exist rather inadequately 
upon promises and faith, but to live he 
needs demonstrations of the same in 
performance. With his ever-shrinking 
purchasing power very much in evi- 
dence, the clerk and carrier need a 
dramatic demonstration. This bill is 
one of the ways we, in the Congress, can 
show our determination to help; I am 
doing just that. 

In support of this well-deserved raise 
in pay, it is only necessary to point out 
that in 1947-49 the postal employee was 
16 percent behind the cost-of-living in- 
dex at that time, compared to his 1939 
standard. From 1949 to 1962 the cost-of- 
living index rose from 101.4 to 128.2 as 
shown by Bureau of Labor's consumer 
index figures. This increase of almost 
27 points plus the 16 percent minus at 
the start of this period comes to 43 per- 
cent. The postal employees received 
approximately 20 percent in salary in- 
creases in this same period. Thus, they 
are still 23 percent behind the consumers 
index or cost of living. 

While this bill does not grant an 
amount that large it does approach a 
decent comparable living wage for one of 
the most faithful servants of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Well-paid postal workers, along with 
other adequately compensated Federal 
employees makes for a proud Govern- 
ment service which manifests itself on a 
high level of morale. Pride in one’s work 
raises productivity, eases tensions, and 
makes recruitment easy rather than dif- 
ficult. 

The salary adjustment is needed this 
year, 1962, and should be allocated now, 
not over a period of 3 years, or any other 
stretch of time. - 

The space age requires careful re- 
search and quick decisions. The cause 
of the postal employee is just; the prob- 
lem of pay adjustment has already been 
thoroughly studied, so, accordingly, I 
look forward to a speedy remedy for the 
most faithful of our civil servants. 


Lockheed Welcomed to Clarksburg, 
W. Va., at Recognition Dinner—Presi- 
dent W. A. Pulver, of Georgia Co., De- 
livers Significant Address 
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or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, one 
of our most significant advances in West 
Virginia in the efforts we have been mak- 
ing—and continue to make—to diversify 
our industrial base and improve both the 
economy and the employment status of 
our people, has been that of welcoming 
new units of major aviation and space 
age firms. 

A few weeks ago we were privileged to 
have ground-breaking ceremonies for a 
new plant of North American Aviation 
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near Princeton, W. Va. On Monday, 
March 5, 1962, at Clarksburg, an indus- 
trial recognition dinner event was held 
honoring the entry of a unit of the Lock- 
heed-Georgia Co., subsidiary of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., as a new producer- 
employer in that community. 

I was honored, along with Representa- 
tive CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, to be among 
those who participated in the note- 
worthy event attended by 250 citizens, in- 
cluding officials of the Lockheed organi- 
zation, Federal, State and local officials, 
and community leaders. 

Speaker for the occasion was W. A. 
Pulver, president of the Lockheed-Geor- 
gia Co. Mr. Pulver was generous in his 
endorsement of West Virginia as a State 
in which to locate new manufacturing 
ventures, and spoke of the excellence of 
the work already being performed in the 
new assembly unit at Clarksburg during 
the 2 months the Lockheed organization 
has been building there. 

The capable president of the Georgia 
company also brought to the Clarksburg 


community a meaningful message which 


spelled out in considerable detail the fab- 
ulous history of the now highly diversi- 
fied Lockheed organization and the many 
products it has pioneered and produced 
for the aviation and space era. He in- 
spired in his audience and, I am sure, 
in the citizens of the Clarksburg commu- 
nity generally a feeling of pride that 
they now are privileged to share in the 
outstanding achievements of and the 
work being performed by Lockheed for 
our country’s defense effort and for 
progress throughout the free world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the speech delivered by Mr. 
Pulver at the recognition dinner in 
Clarksburg. 

There being no objections, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY W. A. PULVER, PRESIDENT, LOCK- 
HEED-GEORGIA Co., CLARKSBURG, W. VA., 
Monpay, MarcH 5, 1962 
After our relatively short relationship here 

I can certainly give my wholehearted en- 

dorsement to any manufacturing concern 

considering locating a plant in West Virginia 
and, I know I also speak for each of my as- 
sociates here tonight. I am sure that there 
bas never been a more wonderful reception 
given by any group of citizens in any State, 
or in any city than that given the Lockheed 

Co.—both in helping us get started, and, 

during the 2 months we have been building 

our organization here in your midst. 

So for each one of us here tonight; my 
associates at the Georgia Co., and our cor- 
porate oficials, I say, thank you. We sin- 
cerely appreciate all you have done. 

We have sent you some fine men, too, 
from our organization and they have brought 
their families into your city. I'm sure you 
are going to find them good citizens of 
Clarksburg and West Virginia. We want 
them to be just that and I'm sure you can 
count on them. We too, as a company, in- 
tend to be good citizens. We want to grow 
with you here in Clarksburg. We hope to 
be likened to your General Jackson—a 
“Stonewall” in our determination to be good 
citizens. 

In our short time with you we have, so far, 
employed 66 of your citizens. I am proud 
of them. Both Jason Tuggle, who directs 
their work here, and our manufacturing 
manager, Roy Mackenzie, must be satisfied 
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by the work they send back to our Georgia 
plant since it becomes a part of our Hercules 
airlift transports. Both of these men tell 
me that the initial work belng done by you 
West Virginians is very good and that they 
are pleased, 

Last Monday we began a companywide 
freedom bond payroll deduction campaign 
and by 11 a.m. that day the Clarksburg plant 
had 100 percent participation. I cannot 
think of a finer demonstration of enthu- 
siasm. If such reports keep coming in and 
getting better with experience, we may have 
to be looking for additional work to put up 
here. 

My thanks to our new West Virginia 
family for this excellent performance. We 
hope they will continue as they have started 
and get better day by day. 

And so, to all of you here tonight, our ap- 
preciation for helping us get on with our 
job. 

Now—I thought you might be interested 
in us as a company, now that we are here 
and I'd like to tell you a bit aboutus. Basic- 
ally, the Lockheed-Georgia Co. is engaged 
in manufacturing airlift for the US. 
military services, for those of our allies, for 
corporations, and, we hope, that again within 
a few years, for commercial airlines as well. 

Within the past year, our Marietta plant 
has been dubbed Airlift Center, US.A. Of 
course, we are very proud of this. This 
name comes from the fact that the C-130 
Hercules, the C-140 Jetstars, and the new 
C-141 jet cargo transport are all manufac- 
tured there. To help supply the subassem- 
blies for the famed Hercules family of air- 
lifters, we have opened our Clarksburg plant. 

Today the Hercules, I feel, is one of the 
most famous aircraft of the jet age. It is 
capable of making very short takeoffs and 
landings on rough fields which have not 
been prepared as runways. 

It cruises at about 350 miles per hour; 
is powered by Allison propjet engines. 

. The Hercules is capable of landing its 
cargo or paradropping It. 

Over 380 of these airplanes have been de- 
livered from our Marietta facility. 

To date the Hercules family is composed 
of some 15 different models: The C-130A 
is the basic assault transport for the Tactical 
Air Command. This is the original model 
which began setting records for airlift and 
airdrop all over the free world; landing most 
anywhere there was a cleared spot, on ice, 
snow, sand, mud or what have you. 

Another was developed for the Royal Aus- 
tralian Alr Force. 

The GC-130A drone launcher-director is 
used for carrying target drones aloft to test 
our defenses against enemy aircraft. 

The RC-130A, sometimes called the Big 
Eye, which the Air Photographic & Chart- 
ing Service uses as a platform for its cameras 
in recharting, accurately, the principal areas 
of the world. Since the day of the missile 
has come upon us, this recharting has be- 
come very essential because the cities of the 
world aren't where we thought they were at 
all—some 5 miles or more from where our 
maps showed them to be. 

The C-130D, ski-equipped Alr Force Her- 
cules, was the first big transport ever to land 
at the South Pole, an event ranking in 
Antarctic exploration with the first flight of 
Admiral Byrd over the pole itself. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force uses a 
verison of the Hercules in supplying and re- 
supplying their stations in the frozen north. 

A transport version has been delivered to 
the Indonesian Air Force; one USAF model, 
the JC—-130B, is designed for use by the Air 
Force in aerial recovery of the Discoverer- 
Agena space capsules from their orbital 
flights. 

A search and rescue version for the U.S. 
Coast Guard. . 

Then, the GV-1, a combination aerial re- 
fueling plane and assault transport for the 
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US. Marines. The Navy uses still another 
version of the GV-—1 as a transport. 

A further modification Known as the 
BLC-130, a very short field takeoff and land- 
ing type aircraft which can take off and land 
in less than 500 feet fully loaded. 

Our latest, but by no means last, is 
the C-130E, a long-range, nonstop, ocean 
hopping version designed for the moderniza- 
tion of the Military Air Transport Service, 
First deliveries are scheduled in April. 

I deliberately took what might appear to 
be a long time listing these, but with a 
purpose. Your Clarksburg plant will prob- 
ably be making parts for many of these ver- 
sions and for those now under wraps for 
some time to come. 

Much of this Nation’s ability—much of 
the free world’s ability, to put forth strong 
arguments for peace, or, if necessary, to 
wage a brush-type war, depends upon these 


Hercules aircraft for fast deployment of men 


and supplies. 

One of the most encouraging things to 
me in recent months has been the use of the 
magnificient Hercules transports by our 
friends abroad for the economic develop- 
ment of countries in transition. India and 
Peru have used them particularly well. 

For example, air force officers of Peru 
hit upon the idea of using the Lockheed 
Hercules to transport heavy roadbuilding 
equipment 400 miles from the heavily set- 
tled constal cities, over the snowcapped 
Andes, to the rich jungle area which, till 
now, has been cut off from the coast. Five 
Hercules were supplied by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and with U.S. Air Force crews flying 
them, these planes loaded the bulldozers, 
road scrapers, and modern machinery; flew 
them inland, landing on strips that were 
hardly capable of handling small single-en- 
gine aircraft; and discharged equipment the 
likes of which the natives and Indians had 
never seen before. 

Today, this machinery is being used to 
cut a road down through the mountains 
and jungles to the coast, opening up untold 
resources. 

The Lockheed-Georgia Co. is also engaged 
in building an airplane which takes off 
straight up and descends straight down. In 
level flight it files like other jets at 500-mile- 
per-hour speeds, We call it the Humming- 
bird. 

We are engaged, also, in developing and 
manufacturing the first true jet cargo trans- 
port—the U.S. Air Force C-141 which will 
transport a cargo load of 93,000 pounds do- 
mestically. It will transport more than 60,- 
000 pounds of cargo nonstop across the Pa- 
cific. It will make its first flight next 
year. A couple of years after that we ex- 

to have a commercial version of this 
airplane—the Lockheed 300—which will be 
very attractive to the commercial airlines 
and which, with a new, all-inclusive cargo 
transportation system which we are develop- 
ing. we hope will revolutionize the move- 
ment of goods and commodities for better 
living everywhere. 

Our company is also engaged in nuclear 
fields. Today we are working on develop- 
ing the use of nuclear propulsion for space- 
craft, in manufacturing nuclear reactors for 
‘universities, and in the manufacture of 
nuclear instruments. 

In the mountains of north Georgia—yes, 
we have some mountains in Georgia, too, 
even though you West Virginians might say 
they are hills. 

At any rate, in the hills of north Georgia 
we have a nuclear research lab that is unique. 

Here, three flatcar loads of machinery or 
equipment can be radiated while being oper- 
ated, thus providing our scientists with ac- 
curate knowledge as to what happens to 
this equipment in a nuclear environment. 

Our industrial products branch is work- 
ing with trucklines in developing better 
means of loading and unloading trucks, and 
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with railroads in the development of rail 
coal cars made of aluminum. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, with some 
other work on space programs and research, 
is the type of company which has moved into 
your midst. We are growing and expanding. 

But the Lockheed-Georgia Co. is only one 
company in the total Lockheed Aircraft Corp- 
Lockheed gained its stature long ago as & 
builder of aircraft. Two airminded brothers, 
Allan and Malcolm Lockheed, in 1913 flew 
their first plane, a multiplace, tractor-type 
seaplane. Hundreds of people had thelr 
first air experience in this plane during the 
1915 San Francisco World's Fair. 

In the late 1920's Allan Lockheed opened 
shop In Hollywood, Calif., to start construc- 
tion of a plane which brought worldwide 
fame—the Vega. To accommodate increased 
production, he moved to Burbank and bullt 
others: the Air Express, Sirius, Altair, Orion 
—famed names in aviation history—Wiley 
Post, Amelia Earhart, Charles Lindbergh, and 
many others, 

In June 1932, when the original company 
was in financial difficulties, a group of in- 
vestors headed by the late Robert E. Gross 
purchased Lockheed, reorganized it and has 
managed it ever since. In the intervening 
year, nearly 40,000 planes have been manu- 
factured by Lockheed. Many innovations 
have been pioneered by our company, includ- 
ing the first all-metal and the first succ 
pressurized airplanes; the first operatio 
U.S. jetplane, the first straight-wing super 
sonic aircraft, the F-104 Starfighter; the 
Constellation series of planes introduced 
reversible props and 350-miles-per-hour filg? 
schedules to the transport field; the World 
War II P-38 fighter was the first to fly over 
400 miles per hour in level flight, and was the 
first twin-engine fighter. 

Early ramjet test and reentry vehicles 
are among Lockheed contributions to 
Nation’s program for the conquest of space- 

In the missile and space field, Lockheed 
entered later than some other companies 
but today has successfully launched more 
space and satellite vehicles than any other 
company, and its Navy Polaris missile 15 4 
strong deterrent, riding as it does on nucles? 
submarines, under oceans, ready to strik 
an aggressor any time. in 

Today, the Lockheed Corp. is engaged g 
many fields, but still we are basically orient 
in aerospace—and we are primarily or 
in transportation; providing systems f 
moving things and people, in the air, e 
space, on and under the ocean, and on th 
land. t 
Looking at Lockheed in 1962, we feel th® 
ours is a well-managed, aggressive, gro 
company with demonstrated engineering 
competence and is largely governmen 
oriented. u 

But what does that mean? May I give YO" 
a quick look at some of the other major com 
panies which make up the Lockheed 82 
today and show some of what they 
doing? 


I've told you about our Georgia Co. la 
let's take our California company. the 


Lockheed-California Co, at Burbank 18 and 
senior member of the Lockheed family 
our corporate offices are located there. tie 
Since the midforties, the principal nited 
submarine patrol bomber of the U eed 
States and its allies has been the Locks 
P2V Neptune. In 1946, one of these ph 
flew nonstop—without refueling, 1.236 
Perth, Australia, to Columbus, Ohio—1 
miles, to set a world record for t 2 
which remained unbroken until abo 63 
month ago, almost 16 years, when & than 
bomber finally set a new mark. More, uced: 
1,000 of these planes have been prod eed- 
Now entering service is a new with 
California product, the Orion, which, sca 
advanced electronic gear, can ar 
vast ocean areas every few seconds to seh 
out and destroy enemy submarines. 
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Missile age subkiller can carry nuclear depth 
Charges, torpedoes, and rockets. Its prop- 
Jet engines give it short field capability and 
low- and high-altitude efficiency. 
Most renowned of current Lockheed-Cali- 
fornia aircraft is the F-104 Starfighter—the 
holder of the world’s aircraft altitude record 
at 103,395.5 feet (almost 20 miles) and the 
Only aircraft ever to hold the world's speed, 
altitude, and time-to-climb records at the 
Same time. In addition to the US. Air 
Force—Germany, Canada, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Belgium also base their de- 
fense around this fighter. 
But today, the airplanes you see flying, are 
already obsolete—the engineers say. The 
-California Co. is doing research 
in wind tunnels capable of testing at speeds 
Up to 10 times the speed of sound, seeking 
to better the aircraft of tomorrow. 
And one of those planes of tomorrow is 
supersonic transport which you have 
Probably read about. Lockheed has a design 
al for a 90-passenger, 2,200-mile-an- 
hour airliner which will fly you across the 
Atlantic in less than 2 hours at 60,000 feet 
too n for you to enjoy a feature length 


One- fourth of Lockheed's people are work- 
lng with military, civilian, and industrial 
agencies to help the U.S. take a clearly lead- 

Tole in space achievement. Our Missiles 
aud Space Co., at Sunnyvale, Calif., special- 
Wes in this field. Much of their effort is 
firectea toward concepts and systems years 
to the future; however, it has already led 

Space systems and hardware that are use- 

today—including our Agena, the satellite 
Sometimes called the work horse of the 

age. Last year 11 Agenas went into 
orbit and 6 instrumented capsules were re- 
Covered, 3 by crews flying our Georgla-bullt 
Hercules. 10 date, these Agenas have 
Orbited 30,000 pounds into space, three- 
faa of the total U.S. space payload. And 

t year a Midas defense alarm satellite 
Was put in orbit, 

haps the best known of the Lockheed 
— and Space Co.'s products, though, is 

Polaris, which can be fired from nuclear 
Submarines under water. Its present 1,500 
Nautical mile range can strike virtually all 
Under en military targets from launch sites 

er the sea. Lockheed is manager of the 

Olaris missile system which involves the 
teamwork of 9,000: subcontractors. 

Cate che Aircraft Service Co. in Ontario, 
„ is the world’s largest and oldest air- 
Maintenance and modification com- 
It operates from seven bases. Its ac- 
ties range from fleet maintenance for 
Plex and commercial customers to com- 
such modifications of individual aircraft, 
and as Navy WV-2’s which fly the Atlantic 
ni Pacific early warning barrier patrol 
®hts 24 hours a day. These airplanes are 

3 tained by LAS at Idlewood Air Terminal 
ohul ew York and at Keehi Lagoon in Hon- 

u. Hawaii. LAS also operates the FAA's 

at of Research and Development Center 
Atlantic City. They also maintain all 
Pro t assigned to the Army's electronic 

kong ground at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

heed soot Lockheed family member is Lock- 
Propulsion Co. This facility, at Red- 
ace » Calif., can manufacture solid propel- 
tt Motors having up to 50,000 pounds of 


aoe Beaumont Proving Grounds here 
to an test stands with thrust capability up 
00 pounds. Already under construc- 
Shoe & 2 million pound test stand and 
— to house one of the largest X-ray 
tron es in the country—a 25-million-elec- 
“volt Betatron, so powerful it can pick 
Pro e head of a pin in 40 inches of solid 
lange lant. It will be used to insure that 
Th motors are completely free of flaws. 
Ufacr, Vanguard upper-stage rocket is man- 
Ij, ured by LPC. It helped orbit Vanguard 
March 1958—4 years ago. This satel- 
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lite still orbits the earth—scientists expect 
it will remain in orbit for 1,000 years. 

The Mercury escape rocket that provides 
margin of safety for astronauts, such as 
Colonel Glenn, in the event the Atlas booster 
should malfunction on takeoff, is also man- 
ufactured by our propulsion company. These 
solid propellent escape rockets have func- 
tioned perfectly in all tests. 

Lockheed brought a Seattle shipbuilding- 
heavy construction firm in April 1959. It is 
called Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock Co. 
Since its beginning almost 75 years ago it 
has completed more than 1,000 projects, in- 
cluding ship construction and repair, erec- 
tion of dams, powerhouses, bridges, build- 
ings, military and industrial installations. 

And we are in the electronic fleld—Lock- 
heed Electronics Co. is headquartered in 
Plainfield, N.J. Perhaps our greatest con- 
tribution in this to date has been in the 
radar field. 

Many of our electronics people at this 
facility are concerned with the production 
of a small computing register which produces 
a printed invoice at the completion of a fuel- 
oll delivery from a truck. 

And I still haven't covered all the fields 
Lockheed is in. But that is the way our 
company has diversified in today's world. 
The many-sided demands of the cold war 
and new technical concepts have combined 
to change the aircraft industry drastically to 
embrace whole new fields of activity and has 
moved the old aircraft industry from one of 
just airplane production to an industry of 
research and development. 

While we in Lockheed have remained in- 
terested in air, missiles, and space, you can 
also see that we now engage in electronics, 
nucleonics, propulsion systems, shipbuilding 
and submarines, oceanography and surface 
transportation. 

What are some of the things we look to in 
the future? We believe much of the work 
we are doing today, in the development of 
nuclear power for space travel, will hasten 
the day of widespread use of atomic power 
throughout the world. 

We are interested in large satellite com- 
munications systems. We envision auto- 
mated warehouses, hospitals, libraries and 
post offices. These are in the conceptual 
stages now, but in the systemized world of 
the future, the advances in the aerospace 
industry today will play a great part in the 
shaping of the lives of people everywhere. 

We, as a people, living in the greatest 
Nation on earth, are going to see discoveries 
in great new areas. 

Thousands of grownups and children 
watched Colonel Glenn's flight on TV, and 
there, during that history-making event, 
were kindled thousands of adventuresome 
desires. For some of us—who have viewed 
man’s 50 years of flight in this atmosphere, 
have also witnessed the miracle of television 
and the development of the wonder drugs— 
these orbits in space stimulate our minds 
also. They make us realize how small each 
of us really is, They seem to challenge us 
to cooperate, to stop our bickerings, to work 
together for the betterment of man, to get 
on with the job our Creator has given us, 
and for which we were put on this earth. 

We have just begun to grow, We, in these 
United States, have risen -somewhat re- 
luctantly perhaps to the leadership of the 
free nations on this earth. Destiny has now 
chosen us to lead our planet in the explor- 
ation of the universe. With God's help—~ 
and with the people of this Nation working 
as one, to carry out the teachings of the 
Good Book—I am confident our Nation 
will unselfishly lead the world toward better 
tomorrows in an ever unfolding universe. 

Our Nation was founded by great-thinking 
men who dared to dream big and who had 
the courage to make these dreams come 
true. Some have said our youth today has 
been too ready to accept this accomplished 
refinements of pleasant living—unwilling to 
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challenge the future for new and even better 
things. 

I believe, however, the pioneering spirit 
is still there. 

Perhaps it has been dormant. But Colonel 
Glenn's flight has ignited a spark of pride. 
I'm sure other events to follow will keep it 
burning. 

We must all fan that pride into achieve- 
ment for the benefit of all mankind. 

Our company believes in that kind of a 
future, and we are determined to be a part 
of it. 


More Liberal Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great indignation throughout the 
country as a result of the State Depart- 
ment's refusal to permit Moise Tshombe, 
the anti-Red Katanga leader, to come 
to the United States. 

This feeling is particularly bitter be- 
cause so many Communist leaders and 
sympathizers have been permitted to 
visit the United States and appear be- 
fore many American audiences. 

My constituent, Mrs. Joan Scalia of 
New Milford, N.J., has sent me a very 
fine editorial on this subject from the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Tablet of February 24, 
1962. Because of the wide national in- 
terest in the matter under unanimous 
consent I include the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

More “LIBERAL” CENSORSHIP 

The State Department has refused a visa 
to Moise Tshombe, popular Katanga leader, 
friend of the United States and ardent anti- 
Communist to visit our country. The rea- 
son given for setting up the bar against him 
was first that he had not “properly applied," 
his application was “incomplete,” etc. After 
procrastination and a demand from many 
that the Katanga leader be admitted, the 
State Department publicly rejected his visit 
as undesirable at this time and in the “cur- 
rent” circumstances, that his visit “would 
interrupt and jeopardize the progress“ being 
made for a united Congo. 

The “progress” to which the State Depart- 
ment referred was, as noted Washington 
correspondent Arthur Krock sald, the 
forced product of United Nations punitive 
military measures in Katanga that were 
made possible only by the military and fi- 
nancial backing of the United States.” 

The real reason for barring Tshombe, of 
course, is that the State Department feared 
the truth, objected to free speech, could not 
permit Americans to hear what the Katanga 
leader had to say in his own defense. 
Tshombe’s appearance in the United States 
would have been embarrassing not only to 
State Department but to the U.N. Secretariat 
and Assembly majority. According to the 
Katangan Information Services in New 
York, some of the invitations Tshombe had 
accepted before the State Department sup- 
planted evasions with an adverse decision 
were: 

In Washington, a “Meet the Press” pro- 
gram, a luncheon speech to the National 
Press Club and a meeting with a group of 
Members of Congress; speeches at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the Overseas Press Club 
in New York City, the Boston Law College 
Forum, the World Affairs Council in Los 
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Angeles and a rally in New York City of 
Young Americans for Freedom. The schedule 
opened the prospect that influential groups 
throughout the country would hear the other 
side of the administration’s Congo policy 
from its principal target. 

The barring of Tshombe is a typical ex- 
ample of what passes for liberalism—freedom 
to express one group's ideas but barring of 
any opposition. Thus, from Khrushchev to 
Lumumba to Castro, we had a series of Com- 
munists receiving visas and official welcomes, 
but Tshombe, the anti-Communist, is denied 
admittance to the country. It is not with- 
out significance that the press asserts G. 
Mennen Williams and his liberal group won 
the day in barring Tshombe. And to close 
the deal, as Arthur Krock sald on Tuesday, 
“Usually in these circumstances the same 
protests would be loudly registered by self- 
Classified liberals and the civil liberties 
groups. But not a peep from any of them 
80 far.” 


Give Reds No Quarter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the story in today’s Washington 
Daily News regarding current Commu- 
nist tactics in Chile. 

The problem described is just another 
proof that the Western Hemisphere is in 
immediate danger of Red subversion. 
Since our national security could be at 
stake, we must give these Reds no quar- 
ter. We have seen what has happened 
in Cuba, Now the Dominican Republic, 
Brazil and Chile find themselves heading 
toward the Communist camp, and unless 
we take strong measures now to help the 
democratic elements in these countries, 
they will be lost to the community of free 
nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting into the Recorp the text of 
the story as published in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News: 

“TERRIFIED AT ALLIANCE”—U/\S. Alp BLASTS 

CHILEAN COMMIES 
(By Richard H. Boyce) 

Santiaco, Cums, March 8.—An angry 
American has lashed out at Chilean Com- 
munists here, telling them: “What I see in 
the Red press here is proof the Reds are ter- 
rifled by the Alliance for Progress. They 
have good reason to be. For we will keep 
them on the run.” 

Richard N. Goodwin, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
is in Santiago as a part of a U.S. task force 
to study Chile's economic needs. 

TO REPORTERS 

His strong words were delivered to Com- 
munist reporters who sought to question 
him after a discussion of United States and 
Chilean officials. Teodoro Moscoso, director 
of the Alliance ald program, and head of the 
visiting U.S. mission, said: “We have not yet 
studied all the possible methods of alding 
Chile through the Alliance.” 

Apparently he thought Mr. Goodwin's 
words might be interpreted as a specific 
promise of aid before decisions were reached. 
But Mr, Goodwin sald afterward: “We will 
keep putting the needle to the Reds.“ 
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The Communists are strong in Chile. 
There is danger that fallure of President 
Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez to ease inflation 
and skyrocketing living costs will lead to a 
Communist-leftist takeover in the 1964 elec- 
tions. Thus the Reds needle Sr. Alessandri 
constantly and are using the hatchet on the 
Moscoso-Goodwin visit. 

GRINGOS 

The Red press calis the Americans “grin- 
gos” and the mission “La Dolce Vita” (the 
sweet life) in allusion to the impressive 
presidential luncheon given for the visitors. 

The Communists charge that the real rea- 
son for the visit is a United States attempt 
to force Chile to break relations with Cuba, 
Messrs. Goodwin and Moscoso say this is 
nonsense. 


Laredo, Tex., Boy Makes Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Speaker, of all 
the celebrations on Washington's Birth- 
day, none is more colorful and rich in 
tradition and international good will 
than the annual Washington Birthday 
celebration in Laredo, Tex. It brings to- 
gether high officials of the sister Repub- 
lies of Mexico and the United States in 
this picturesque south Texas city. 

Traditionally, during the celebration, 
“Mr. South Texas” is named. 

This year the honor went to Hon. 
Thomas C. Mann, the U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico. 

Ambassador Mann, a native of Laredo, 
is the first Texan to hold this post. He 
is a distinguished and able spokesman 
for the United States. His work in Mex- 
ico is both sensitive and vital to the 
success of our entire Latin American 
program. 

When Ambassador Mann was present- 
ed with the “Mr. South Texas” Award at 
the Laredo celebration this year, he 
spoke on the doctrines of communism 
in the following learned speech: 

THE DOCTRINES oF COMMUNISM: REMARKS 
Mane Br THOMAS C. MANN, AT LAREDO, 
TEX., ON FEBRUARY 25, 1962 
Today I would like to say a few words 

about the theories and doctrines of com- 

munism and the historical developments 
which gave rise to them. More specifically, 

I will undertake to compare some of the 

principal tenets of the American Revolution 

with some of the principal Communist 
dogmas, 

In the next few days, I hope to make some 
additional remarks about another aspect of 
communism: How Communists disguise 
their doctrines behind a curtain of words. 

I 

Communist doctrine has its roots in the 
industrial revolution which began nearly 
200 years ago. 

You will recall that in the darkness which 
descended on Europe after the fall of Rome, 
political and economic power was in the 
hands of kings and noblemen. Land, a prin- 
cipal source of wealth, was divided between 
them. The right to govern descended with 
the land from generation to generation. 

Most of the people were serfs, bound to the 
land and bound to the service of its owner 
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in peace and in war. They accepted an in- 
ferior status for themselves and for their 
children as an immutable law of nature. 

Industry was limited and consisted of the 
small cottage kind by skilled 
craftsmen who organized themselves into 
guilds. Those who wished to learn a trade 
were required to apprentice themselves to 
& master. 

This primitive pattern of society was 
changed, suddenly as it were, by the dis- 
covery of machines to replace hand looms 
in the manufacture of textiles; of ways to 
harness steampower in Industry and trans- 
portation; of the use of coal in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel; and electricity and 
the means of its use. Other advances were 
made in industrial engineering and in trans- 
portation and communications. 

The industrial age, the age of the ma- 
chine, had arrived and with it mankind had, 
for the first time, an opportunity to pro- 
duce consumer goods for all the people. For 
the first time, there were prospects of raising 
the masses of people out of their misery and 
into a new world of relative abundance. 

For the nobility, the arrival of the ma- 
chine age meant the beginning of the end 
of their power and wealth. 

For the peasant on the land, it meant 
large-scale migration to new, mushrooming 
factory and mining towns unprepared to re- 
ceive them. It meant working for what- 
ever wages were offered, often at below 
subsistence levels. It meant chronic un- 
employment, child labor, long working 
hours in inhuman working conditions. It 
meant miserable housing, poverty, disease 
and despair. 

For governments, the age of the machine 
created an urgent need to reform systems 
and doctrines so as to be able to cope with 
new political, social and economic problems 
in a society suddenly grown complex. Eco: 
nomics was in its infancy yet new fiscal and 
monetary policies had to be devised. The 
problem of the cycle of “boom and bust 
which seemed to plague all economies h 
to be solved if steady economic growth 
stability in levels of employment were to be 
achieved. There was an urgent need to de- 
vise means to prevent a growing disparity In 
the income of the few rich and the many 
poor—to achieve a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income, å 

For the few who had the capital to bull 
factories and expand them, to open os 
and exploit them, it meant mushrooming 
fortunes. For them it also meant a new 
political power based not on social position 
or ownership of land but on Industry an 
commerce, 

All of these developments set the stas® 
for revolution. Changes in political, e00- 
nomic and social practices were both desir- 
able and inevitable. The only real question 
was the direction they would take. 


By 1776—before the industrial revolution 
had reached its full momentum—our ow? 
Revolution had already been launched. m 
immediate alm was to safeguard and expan 
for our people the liberties which the com- 
mon man had so slowly and painfully 
from his masters. It therefore radically al 
tered the old political order through the cre 
ation of constitutional and representative 
government all of whose powers were deri 
from the people. e 

Our political system was grounded on the 
simple premise that the people could ud, 
only be trusted to govern themselves b 
they could also be trusted to debate and de- 
cide what changes should be made sọ 85 7. 
bring about the greatest good for the sre! 
est number. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to one of 7 
contemporaries, described this principle 
these words: = 

“We both consider the people as our chil 
dren and love them with parental affectio™ 
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But you love them as infants whom you are 
afraid to trust without nurses; and I as 
adults whom I freely leave to self- 
government.“ 

Another eminent revolutionary theorist, 
James Wilson, expanded on this principle. 
He maintained that the people rather than 
the state were the masters. It was the people 
Who had the right to elect their representa- 
tives and to depose them when they were 
Unfaithful to their trust. He conceived of 
the state as “a complete body of free, natural 
Persons, united together for their common 
benefit; as having an understanding and a 
Will; as deliberating, resolving and acting; 
as possessing interests which it ought to 
Manage; as enjoying rights which it ought to 
Maintain; as lying under obligations which 
it ought to perform.” 

While our revolution was initially political 
in character, its doctrines of freedom and 
Quality based on the dignity and inalienable 
rights of the Individual opened the way for 

ting the economic and social injus- 

tices which came with the industrial revolu- 

It was based on the premise that if 

the people are given power they can be de- 

ded on to look after their interests. This 

has been proven sound by history. 

Reform did come, political reform, social re- 

, and economic reform, They continue 
Unabated to this day. 

But our revolution did not seek to destroy 
existing soclal and economic system, On 
Contrary it recognized the value of Chris- 

tian ethics in man's relationship to man and 

in international relations, It sought to con- 

Serve what was good in these systems and to 
what was bad. 

Our reyolution moreover did not seek to 
ast the mind and spirit of man into a mold 
Sf total and absolute conformity. Rather it 
Sought to free the mind and spirit of man so 
that he could continue his age-old search for 
& more perfect truth, so that he could con- 
1 8 to learn from experience, to improve, 


Pz Jefferson in these words: 
h I have sworn, on the altar of God, eternal 
OStility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 
mr 


b Another kind of revolution was proposed 
w Karl Marx, a German philosopher who 
igen in Western Europe between 1818 and 
883. Marx's ideas were later interpreted 
er expanded by Lenin. In the comparison 
the principles of our revolution with 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine are to be found the 
Principal issues which today divide the free 
and the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
on} Marx and Lenin thought that the 
be y reality was material. This idea needs to 
me better understood by us. It means they 
of abed no value to the spirit or the dignity 
by Man, that they believed man does live 
bread alone. It means that no value Is 
Yen to ethics, to charity. 
“Ww. n to the words of Lenin: 
Wwe hen people talk to us about morality 
Say: For the Communist, morality con- 
entirely of compact united discipline 
D Conscious mass struggle against the ex- 
ity gets: We do not believe in eternal moral- 
and we expose all fables about morality.” 
conn, thesis is in basic and fundamental 
nity with our principle that human dig- 
FA is worth while and that the individual 
tom tain inalienable rights. On this en- 
tanging concept of the absolute impor- 
Mary Of the material rest other concepts of 
and Lenin to which I will now refer. 
md, Marx and Lenin differed from 
— nciples in that they did not trust the 
— govern themselves to decide for 
kreatives Which forms would achieve the 
ert good for the greatest number. 
— instead of democracy they proposed 
dieta or5hip. They proposed not even & 
torship by the majority of the people 
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but a dictatorship of the “proletariat” de- 
fined in Marxist doctrine to mean the 
minority who work for wages, particularly 
in the mines and in the factories. The 
small farmer, the student, the white collar 
worker, the intellectual, the businessman, 
the professional man are, in Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory, excluded from the term “proleta- 
riat." When Communist doctrine con- 
descends to refer to the social groups at all, 
it refers to them collectively as the “tolling 
masses"; no provisions watever is made for 
their participation in government. 

Marxist-Leninist theory recognizes two 
kinds of democracies. One is “bourgeois,” 
defined as all those whose economic systems 
permit employers of labor to own means of 
production. The other is ‘socialist, de- 
fined as all those patterned after the Soviet 
Union. In neither definition does the 
quality of freedom which individuals enjoy 
nor the degree of their participation in gov- 
ernment decisions have any relevancy. 

This is a fair summary of the theory. Now 
let us look for a moment at the practice. 

The “proletariat"—the factory worker and 
the miner—are used, as theory says they 
should be, in the first violent and bloody 
stages of revolution. But once the party 
apparatus is firmly in power, there is no 
instance in all history where the proletariat 
has actually had any voice in government. 

Also used to prepare the way for the over- 
throw of constitutional and parliamentary 
institutions and to participate in the violent 
stages of revolution are individuals from all 
social groups who, rightly aspiring to the 
correcting of social injustices, have been de- 
luded into thinking that they are doing good 
for their people when they turn them over 
to the tender mercies of a Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

It is difficult to believe that these people 
really understand that they themselves are, 
in Communist doctrine, marked for extinc- 
tion. Communism devours its own chil- 
dren. But it first destroys not only the op- 
position but all those who are considered 
to be potential opposition because they 
might have an independent thought of their 
own. In Communist theory, refusal to sub- 
mit to the discipline of the party, Is to be 
guilty of deviationism, the most serious 
of all Communist crimes. Gratitude for help 
given to Communists in difficult times 18, 
in Communist doctrine, not a virtue. In 
Communist theory, the only virtue, the only 
end, is to gain power for the party and then 
to hold it permanently and exclusively. The 
means by which this is accomplished are 
unimportant. 

It is the Communist Party which actually 
rules or, more precisely, a very small group 
at the top of the party hierarchy and some- 
times, as in the case of Stalin, only one man. 

Membership in the party 18, of course, by 
invitation only. But although party mem- 
bers constitute only a small fraction of the 
population, a Communist government is al- 
ways a party government, a Communist army 
is always a party army, a Communist state 
always a party state. Party members occupy 
all important government positions. They 
are the only ones who have and exercise 
power. They are the new lords and nobles. 
They are the new ruling class. 

They exercise more power than any 
aristocracy of the Middle Ages because they 
control all property, tangible and intangible, 
real und personal, agricultural and indus- 
trial. Since individuals under thelr control 
have no property and no possibility of pro- 
ducing wealth of their own, they have no 
resources with which to oppose tyranny. 
This monopoly of the means of production 
is an effective means of crushing all op- 
position—of depriving the people of what 
Jefferson referred to as the “right of revolu- 
tion." This is the central reason why no 
country on which communism has fastened 
itself has ever even temporarily regained its 
freedom against the wishes of its rulers. 
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The Communist ruling class is more ruth- 
less than the old aristocracy because it is 
without ethics and charity. Every Com- 
munist revolution has been written in the 
blood of its people. Every Communist 
regime has been bullt on the bones of its 
people. 

The point which I wish to stress here is 
that the acceptance of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine and practice inevitably and auto- 
matically means the loss of all of the rights 
of the individual so slowly and painfully 
acquired through the ages. It means a re- 
turn to semifeudal tenets: All Industry and 
all land belong to the crown; the people are 
bound to a particular industry or farm 
selected for them by their rulers, It means 
a return to serfdom under a new set of 
masters. It signifies the betrayal of the basic 
principles written into the constitution of 
every republic. 

Third, Marxist doctrine differs from our 
revolution in that it sets up a new kind of 
tyranny over the mind of man. Marx wrote, 
and Communists still claim, that his doctrine 
was the only scientific explanation of his- 
tory, of events past and to come. The 
doctrine claims there is no possibility of 
error in it, that it is the alpha and the omega 
of all truth, that it brings all reality, past, 
present, and future, into, one complete 
frame. 

I suppose one should not be too surprised 
that one man should claim to have a monop- 
oly on truth, that he should believe man- 
kind has nothing more to learn from ex- 
perience and meditation, that the human 
mind should be cast into a 19th century mold 
of dogmatism. But it seems incredible that 
any intellectual of our day and time would 
accept this as elther noble or true. 

Djilas is one of the most eminent theorists 
in the Yugoslay Communist movement. I 
do not agree with everything he has written. 
But he knows,communism in theory and 
in practice and his descriptions of Commu- 
nist tyranny over the mind are accurate 
and graphic: 

“A citizen in the Communist system lives 
oppressed by the constant pangs of his con- 
science, and the fear that he has trans- 
gressed. He is always fearful that he will 
have to demonstrate that he is not an enemy 
of socialism. 

“The school system and all social and in- 
tellectual activity work toward this type of 
behavior. From birth to death a man is 
surrounded by the solicitude of the ruling 
party, a solicitude for his consciousness and 
his conscience. Journalists, ideologists, paid 
writers, special schools, approved ruling 
ideas and tremendous material means are all 
enlisted and engaged in this ‘uplifting of 
socialism.’ In the final analysis, all news- 
papers are official, So are the radio and other 
similar media. 

“These oligarchs and soul savers, these 
vigilant protectors who see to it that human 
thought does not drift into ‘criminal 
thought’ or ‘antisocialist lines’; these holders 
of obsolete, unchangeable and immutable 
ideas—have retarded and frozen the intellec- 
tual impulses of their people, They have 
thought up the most antihuman words— 
‘pluck from the human consciousness’ and 
act according to these words, just as if they 
were dealing with roots and weeds instead 
of man’s thoughts. 

“On the one hand, the ideological dis- 
crimination in Communist systems aims at 
prohibiting other ideas, on the other, at 
imposing exclusively its own ideas. These 
are two most striking forms of unbelievable, 
total tyranny. 

“History will pardon Communists for 
much. But the stifling of every divergent 
thought, the exclusive monopoly over think- 
ing for the purpose of defending their per- 
sonal interests, will nail the Communists 
to a cross of shame in history.” 

Fourth, our revolution held that a govern~ 
ment “of the people, by the people, and for 
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the people” was desirable and necessary to 
guarantee the essential rights of the in- 
dividual and to protect him from the tyr- 
annies of classes and groups; to provide free 
education for the people; to pass laws and 
guarantee their administration with equal 
justice for all; to prevent man's exploitation 
by man; and to provide for the common good 
and for the national defense. 

Marxist-Leninist doctrine, on the other 
hand, insistg that since government is the 
tool of the bourgeois and that since the 
triumph of communism wiil signify the 
abolition of classes, government in a class- 
less society will no longer be necessary and 
will wither away. 

Few would dispute the triumph of the 
Communists in the Soviet Union more than 
40 years ago. All of the classes that existed 
under the czars were ruthlessly liquidated 
and a new order was established, based on 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, in which the Com- 
munists themselves were the sole masters. 
But the Soviet Government shows neither 
any sign of withering away or any inten- 
tion of reducing the privileges and powers of 
its bureaucrats. Now more than ever the 
principal purpose of the party is to per- 
petuate itself in power. 

Do Communist leaders today still believe 
in this utopian myth of the disappearance of 
the state? This would seem doubtful even 
allowing for man's capacity for self-decep- 
tion. But they could never admit their dis- 
belief not only because Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine is for them a secular religion but 
because to do so would remove the only 
doctrinal justification they have for their 
rise to power by blood and terror. So the 
myth remains as a hope for their people of 
a better life hereafter. 

Pifth, American doctrine is that it is both 
feasible and inevitable that the social and 
economic injustices which existed within the 
society of the 18th and 19th centuries will 
be corrected by the people themselves op- 
erating through democratic institutions. 
We have nearly 200 years of history with 
which to Judge this claim, 

In the days of Marx a few families owned 
all of the great industries. Today literally 
millions of stockholders own our industry. 
Profits are divided so widely that our type 
of capitalism today has been accurately de- 
scribed as a people's capitalism.” 

Workers for wages have organized them- 
selves into powerful unions and confedera- 
tions which have achieved what Marx could 
only have considered an unbelievable 
miracle. The voice of labor is one of the 
most powerful in our land, Old problems 
of child labor, inhuman hours of work, un- 
fair wages, unhealthful and unsafe work- 
ing environment and chronic, widespread 
unemployment have all been corrected, 

Our farmer, like the worker, enjoys the 
highest standard of living in history based 
on land and other reforms which took place 
many decades ago. 

Monopolies have not been tolerated since 
passage of the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts, many years ago. 

Our taxation is based on ability to pay 
so that it is no longer possible to acquire 
very large fortunes or to pass them on to 
succeeding generations, We have achieved, 
in sum, a social justice that goes hand in 
hand with ownership by the people of our 
industries and farms. And we have achieved 
this without sacrificing freedom. 

In Marxian theory of 1850 none of this 
could happen. Marx wrote that “class 
struggle’ between the proletariat and the 
bourgeols was inevitable. More than 100 
years of history not only in our land but 
in many others proves that this was a bad 
guess. But the Communists are stuck with 
a doctrine they cannot abandon and so they 
must continue to talk, as if we still lived 
in the mid-19th century, of “imperialism,” 
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“exploitation,” and “social 


injustice.” 


“monopolies,” 


Iv 


Our principles and our faith are the prod- 
uct of the experience of hundreds of millions 
of people who through the ages haye sur- 
vived on many frontiers and by trial and 
error progressed to ever higher horizons of 
freedom and justice. 

Our principles are the product of a long 
and rich cultural heritage based on the 
philosophy of the Greeks, the law of the 
Romans, the long struggle for freedom of the 
peoples of the West, on the revolutionary 
concepts of the enlightenment, 

We will not abandon our principles, We 
will not surrender our freedom. We will 
instead renew our faith in our country, in 
its leadership, and in the inevitable triumph 
of freedom. N 


How Stands the Monroe Doctrine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Des Moines Register: 

How STANDS THE MONROE Doctrine? 
(By Arthur Krock) 


Wasurncton, D.C—"“What is the present 
status of the Monroe Doctrine?” Reporter 
May Craig asked President Kennedy at his 
news conference week, but he gave no di- 
rect answer. The setting, the brief time 
at Kennedy's disposal and the delicacy of 
the problem presented to the United States 
by Marxist Cuba all counseled against a 
definitive reply. 

But a frank discussion of the status of the 
Monroe Doctrine after the evolution of Cuba 
into a Communist state and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Punta del Este would be 
useful to Americans. 

Candid treatment would require recogni- 
tion of the facts that the doctrine has been 
modified by historical developments since its 
promulgation in 1823 and that one of these 
modifications is a policy decision of the 
United States by which all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are asked to share in the 
enforcement. 

This basic US. responsibility, as stated by 
President Monroe, was that no European na- 
tion would be suffered to impose its sov- 
ereignty or system of government on any of 
its former colonies in this hemisphere that 
had won independence. The doctrine ex- 
cluded existing European colonies from its 
scope, but was positive In its declaration that 
henceforth the continents of the Western 
Hemisphere were not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by European 
powers, 

CHANGED IN 1895 


In the course of the 19th century the doc- 
trine was enlarged to Include in its restric- 
tion all nations outside this hemicphere, 
also an effort by any of these nations to 
transfer to another its existing dominion, 

But, though the United States continued 
to assume responsibility for its enforcement 
until the Organization of American States 
was created and tendered partnership, the 
Venezuela boundary crisis in 1895 produced 
an important policy clarification by Secre- 
tary of State Olney. The doctrine, he said, 
did not countenance an attempt by the 
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United States to change an established form 
of government anywhere in the Americas, 
or prevent any people from freely changing 
theirs. 

INTERVENTION A VIOLATION? 

This clarification is relied on by some in- 
ternational lawyers as demonstrating that 
intervention in Cuba by the United States 
would be a violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
as well as an act of aggression. These law- 
yers assume that such intervention would 
be based on a claim that the presence a few 
miles off our coast of a member state of the 
world Communist hegemony endangers the 
United States. - 

Events at Punta del Este suggest that 
other American states would support ® 
Cuban charge that U.S. intervention was 
a violation of Olney's assurance. 


HISTORICAL AUTHORITY 


But if or when President Kennedy should, 
with the approval of Congress, invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine for military intervention in 
Cuba, as required for hemispheric security, 
and the OAS did not back it up, he would 
have historical authority for his action. Pro- 
fessor Samuel F. Bemis, of Yale, a foremost 
student of the Monroe Doctrine, indicated 
some time ago that he has no doubt that our 
intervention in Cuba, in the circumstances 
listed above, would be a legitimate employ- 
ment of the doctrine, and of the Olney clari- 
fication, because the communization of Cuba 
was not a free will exercise of the Cuban 
people. 

Even this inadequate summary may ex- 
plain why the President didn’t make a re- 
sponsive answer to Mrs. Craig. His reticence 
was further justified by the circumstances 
that at Punta del Este the required tw0- 
thirds majority could not be obtained for 
Cuba's “expulsion” from the Pan-America? 
system, and was obtained for Cuba's ex- 
clusion” only after undisclosed “considers- 
tions” offered and pressures applied to little 
Halti extracted her indispensable 14th vote. 


National Watch Inspection Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a resolution ret- 
ognizing that March is National Watch 
Inspection Month. 

Following is the text of the resolution 
submitted by the National Watchmakers 
Association: 

Whereas the United States of America set 
great value of the importance of chronom- 
etery and horology and those dedicated 
the study thereof; and 

Whereas the American Watchmakers Tn 
stitute has designated, throughout our Na 
tion, the month of March 1962 as a time to 
emphasize the highly technical accomplish” 
ments achieved in its chosen field of ser“ 
ice; and 

Whereas the master watchmaker has dedi- 
cated himself to such science and renders 
untold benefit to his fellow citizens in 
practice of such craft; and r 

Whereas the unique skill of the master 
watchmaker plays so vital a role in the 
highly complex field of mechanical instru 
mentation which is now of utmost impor” 
tance to the security of our Nation and th 
free world: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That March 1962 will be Watch 
Month, and we do hereby urge 

the people of our United States to join in 
Congratulations to the master watchmaker 
and in wishes for his continued achieve- 
Ment in the performance of outstanding 
Service throughout Watch Inspection Month. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the first of a series of arti- 
cles from the Atlanta Journal: 

Mn. Sam—Part I 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 

(Nore.—Sam Rayburn will long be remem- 
bered as one of the best- beloved politicians— 
and among the most astute—in American 

His life story is an inspiration to 
young 
House 


men and old, and his career in the 
of Representatives is important to an 

g of the events of the last half 
Century.) 


Here is the first of elght articles on “Mr. 
Sam's“ iize—from his days on an off-the- 
Texas farm to his years of great power 
àS Speaker of the House. The author, a 
Veteran newspaperman, is now executive as- 
Sistant in the Office of Coordinator of Infor- 
mation for the U.S. House of Representatives, 
a job that brought him into frequent and 
contact with “Mr. Sam.” 

North Texas land leaves its mark on the 
People who work it. In the 1880's not many 
had the fortitude to try to wrest a livelihood 

winters were harsh and blistering 
m mere caked the soil or brought the rain 
b 


But one who did was William Marion Ray- 
Wa x & veteran of the Confederate Army. 
5 had gone, a volunteer at 18, to 4 years 
f heart-searing war with Gen. Nathan Bed- 
Ord Forrest's cavalry and had witnessed the 
— of Gen. Robert E. Lee at Appo- 


see Came home to the family farm, to which 
ipaa heir—home to the Clinch River Val- 
ot Roane County in mountainous east 
— find the place in ruins. Rov- 
ho dands of guerrillas had pillaged the 
bush and ravaged the earth. They were 
Bou w „ loyal to neither North nor 
The? only to the loot they could gain. 
Wers cut prey of their marauding forays 
dre defenseless households of women, chil- 
n, or old folks. 
the cavalryman Rayburn undertook 
fas, tak of restoring the homestead to its 
— comfort and the soil to its once rich 
Of corn crops, Under these adverse 
Married ances he also had the courage to get 
wane young woman he courted and wed 
Tamy & Waller, of a neighboring farm 
Cestry Like himself, she was of Scot an- 
Cal and both came of a rugged breed of 
foung ts who, over the centuries past, had 
religie, it neci to fight to defend their 
langs n and their homes in the granite high- 
Thee Scotland, 

ald — family flourished but their fortunes 
Unie Ət. Ten children were born to this 
losin before the Rayburns gave up the 
could struggle, sold the farm for what they 
get, and, with an itinerant uncle, 

lig, a Southwest for Texas, where, later, an 

child was born. 
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William Rayburn was 47 years old when 
in 1887 he bought 40 acres with a small 
framehouse and settled with his large brood 
and their few possessions on a belt of black 
land at Flag Springs, near Windom, in Fan- 
nin County, Tex. Here the battle against 
poverty was renewed. 

This was cotton country and corn farmer 
Rayburn knew little of raising cotton. 
Nevertheless all hands pitched in laboring 
from sunup to after sundown, each to his 
own chores. There was everything to be done 
in setting up a new place and getting it 
going. Even chunky little Sam, then but 5 
years old, did his share. 

But that first summer was nearly disas- 
trous, even though the price paid for cotton 
had risen to 9 cents per pound. Two and a 
half bales of their crop yield was all the Ray- 
burns could sell; the rest was ruined by 
damp weather that year. They scrimped 
and managed to have barely enough to eat, 
and so they got by. 

Sam was always a little fellow. He never 
did grow beyond 5 feet 6. But labor on the 
farm hardened his muscles and developed 
his physique. He grew to be sturdy, stocky, 
and energetic. Like most country boys he 
went barefoot most of his early summers, 
learned to ride a horse bareback. 

In the early years of the one-room rural 
school at Flag Springs he had what fun there 
was to be had in the isolation of this back- 
country community, joining his fellow pu- 
pils or playing with his brothers and sisters 
when there was time—which wasn't often. 

Ed White, a companion of that day, born 
and bred in Flag Springs, recalls: 

“We had about 100 boys and girls in 1 
room at that time but the teacher, Mr. 
(Charles C.) Farley managed to keep order. 
He had a stack of good bois d'arc switches 
in the corner and he knew how to use them. 

“I don't remember now whether Sam ever 
had to have one used on him or not, as he 
Was a pretty well-behaved boy and always 
knew his lessons. We aleo had the bumping 
block. These were the heavy, wooden blocks 
on which the women would climb to mount 
their horses, and when the boys felt that 
another one needed a bit of punishment, 
four or five would catch him and bump 
him against the block. 

“I don't know if Sam ever got bumped, 
but I expect he did, as just about every boy 
around got bumped at one time or another. 

“Sam was a pretty good baseball player. 
I think he was an outfielder, but his older 
brothers, Tom and Dick, were pitchers. Sam 
was a hard worker and, like all the rest 
of us boys, didn't have too much time to 
play. But whenever he could he enjoyed 
getting out to go swimming, hunting, or to 
play ‘stinkbase’ with the rest of us.” 

This was a game, White explained, in 
which the boys chose sides. A player would 
“make a dare” by venturing toward the 
other side, and if he was caught he would 
be put on the stinkbase“ and have to stay 
there until rescued by teammates. (In the 
author’s day—in the effete East—this game 
was called “prisoner's base”). 

“Sam was a good mixer and always ready 
to help a neighbor,” White went on. “I re- 
call that one day he and I put in a full day's 
work helping to work out the crop of a 
woman whose husband had died only a 
short time before. He did as much work 
as any man in the field that day.” 

George W. Payne, another native of Flag 
Spring and schoolmate, reminisced on those 
boyhood years: 

“Sam was a pretty good hand in the fleld 
at any job his dad gave him whether it was 
piowing, hoeing, or harvesting. We had all 
Walking equipment’ then and a boy had to 
be pretty strong to keep up with the mules 
pulling the plow, and to do the other work 
he had to do, 

“I guess that's one reason Sam could 
stand up under the work of politics as well 
as he did. 
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“Sam did just about everything we did 
and was a pretty smart boy, too. Sam was 
always smart. In the spelling bees he was 
usually the winner or one of the last to get 
spelled down. 

"Of course we didn't study all the things 
they do in school today, but Sam always 
knew the answers to any question on any 
of our subjects that Mr. Farley would ask 
him. There were no chairs or desks in the 
first school we had here. We all sat on long 
benches, about 10 or 12 of us to the bench 
and there wasn't much running around dur- 
ing classes. 

“When he had the time Sam would come 
out on Sundays and ride calves with us or 
in the winter we would go rabbit hunting 
when the snow was on the ground and we 
could track them with our dogs. In the 
summer we had a couple of swimming holes, 
called buck hole and doe hole because 
deer came there for water.” 

These were the moments of happiness 
snatched from a boyhood that was a routine 
of poverty, hardship, and, above all, loneli- 
ness. 

Years later, at a little gathering in his 
apartment in Washington, he was stirred by 
guest’s remark that on a tour of farm areas 
he had found the farmers all seemed to be 
well supplied with cars. 

“Listen,” he said, “when I was growing up 
back in Flag Spring the worst thing about 
the life was being lonely. Loneliness can 
kill a man. Many was the night I'd go off 
alone and sit on the fence, and look at the 
sky and stars and look up and down the road 
and just wish to God that somebody—some 
neighbor, some stranger, anybody—would 
come by. I'm glad farmers now have the 
means to get around, meet their friends, and 
drive to other cities. I think it's wonderful. 
They're not lonely any more.” 

This man, with boyhood memories of the 
sticky gumbo of the rain-churned black soil, 
who studied by kerosene lamplight, and 
watched his mother slave over an fron pot 
wood fire to cook and wash for her large 
family, took the farmers out of the mud, and 
made their lives easier all over America. 

But that satisfaction lay a long time ahead. 

Sam, perhaps because of his loneliness, 
threw himself into the world of books, par- 
ticularly history. He devoured every volume 
he could find about Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Adams, and other early leaders of 
the Nation. And in the pages of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, to which his father sub- 
scribed whenever he could afford them, Sam 
read of the postwar political personages and 
happenings. 

His father's occasional angry denunciations 
of the Yankees coincided with the news of 
events described in these papers, which 
espoused the southern cause and devoted 
much space to national politics. Sam curi- 
osity on the subject was insatiable. 

An event of his boyhood that fixed his am- 
bition forever and determined the course of 
his life was a political rally in later life, 
reminiscing on the subject, he said he 
couldn't fix the date because it's too far 
back." But the principal actor in the epi- 
sode, a man who immediately became Sam's 
hero, was Joseph Weldon Balley. 

Records show that Bailey, Democratic lead- 
er of Gainesville and an elector on the 
Cleveland-Thurman ticket of 1888, was 
elected to Congress from the Fourth District 
of Texas in 1891, was reelected for three more 
terms and ultimately became U.S. Senator. 

Sam was about 12 years old when this most 
distinguished political orator of the area, 
and candidate for reelection to Congress, was 
advertised to appear at the fairgrounds at 
Bonham, the county seat. The boy was in a 
dither of anticipation. 

But the morning of the great event his 
two older brothers had gotten their father’s 
permission to go before Sam had a chance to 
do so. He was stuck that day with the 
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chore of hauling in firewood. From the high 
seat of the wagon, in which he was to bring 
loads of cut logs from the woodlot to the 
house, he watched his brothers gaily gallop 
off to town. He saw to his chores through a 
blur of bitter tears. 

In the course of their report at the break- 


perf 
This time Sam didn’t wait for anything. 
Without finishing breakfast he jumped from 
his chair, ran out of the house, stopped at 
the pump to wash his feet, saddled a pony, 
and rode off. 

It was raining. The road was muddy and 
it was 11 miles to Bonham, but the boy rode 
on in high excitement. In the 5 years since 
they had moved to the Texas farm Sam had 
never been to the county seat. 

When he arrived, he saw the townsfolk 
and visitors arrayed in their best store- 
bought clothes. Without shoes and in rain- 
bedraggled shirt and pants—somewhat mud- 
spattered, too, since he had whipped the 
horse to arrive on time—the lad was too 
mortified to go in through the main entrance 
to the Tabernacle, as the place was called, 
It was a floor with a roof, usually open for 
the evangelistic revival meetings held there. 

Because of the rain this day its sides were 
enclosed by canvas, like a circus tent. Sam 
found an open flap and slipped in unnoticed. 
All attention was centered upon the striking 
figure in handsome clothes and black flow- 
ing tie. Bailey orated for 2 solid hours while 
the boy stood entranced by the flow of elo- 
quence, “with rain running down my neck 
from the edge of the roof,” Mr. Sam related 
later. 

When it was all over, he hurried around 
front to see the Congressman emerge, sur- 
rounded by admirers escorting him five or 
six blocks to the streetcar line—with little 
Sam behind, in vain hope of greet- 
ing his idol. 

As he rode home, still entranced, the boy 
wondered if he would ever be as big a man 
as Joe Balley, and then and there he vowed 
that one day he would be not only a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, but its 
Speaker. ‘ 

Incidentally, Balley was reelected that 
year (1893) to his second term. And by 
strange coincidence his career in Washing- 
ton ended, by his resignation from the Sen- 
ate January 3, 1913, the same year that Sam 
Rayburn's began there, on March 4. 


Don’t Burden the Innocent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 27, 
1962: 

Don’t BURDEN THE INNOCENT 

Despite the best efforts of law enforce- 
ment officers, every city has criminals walk- 
ing its streets. One sure remedy would be 
simply to clap the whole population in jail. 
Fortunately for criminals and noncriminals 
alike, this is generally rejected as unen- 
lightened. 

The same indiscriminate approach, how- 
ever, characterizes the administration's divi- 
dend-and-interest-withholding plan now be- 
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fore the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Its perfectly laudable aim is to collect the 
estimated $600 million annually of taxes on 
such income currently going unreported. 
But the means would penalize the honest 
taxpayer in order to catch the dishonest or 
the merely neglectful, while placing a heavy 
accounting burden on many banks and 
corporations. 

The administration wants a flat 20 per- 
cent of such income withheld, to be paid 
over to the Treasury without requirement of 
individual withholding statements. The 
burden of computing the tax withheld 
would fall on the individual taxpayer (un- 
less voluntarily assumed by the bank or 
corporation), who then would have to file 
for a refund if due. 

For millions of taxpayers this would be a 
payment in excess of the tax actually owed. 
It would hit especially hard at those with 
incomes too low to be taxed at all, or at 
more than a nominal rate. 

Tax-exempt institutions would be de- 
prived of the use of large sums of money 
while waiting for their refunds. Instead of 
losing money to which it is entitled, the 
Treasury would probably end up keeping a 
lot to which it is not entitled—particularly 
from small individual taxpayers who, either 
through ignorance or through baffiement at 
the redtape involved, would never claim 
their refunds at all. 

In enforcing tax laws as in enforcing any 
other, protecting the innocent is as impor- 
tant as catching the guilty. And this in- 
cludes saving the vast majority, who do re- 
port income honestly, from unnecessary 
rigmarole, redtape, and overpayment. 


Yes; It Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
wee from the Muncie Star of March 5, 

962: 


Yes; Ir CaN Be Cur 


A Washington news story a few days ago 
said Members of Congress were finding that 
thelr mall reflects little interest up to now 
in the Federal budget for the next fiscal year, 
This is remarkable in view of the fact that 
the budget proposed by President Kennedy is 
the biggest since the peak spending years of 
World War II, and not much below those. 
Has the Government’s Insatiable appetite for 
annual rise in the budget caused people to 
give up battling against these constant in- 
creases? Perhaps it ‘ooks hopeless when the 
defenders of the budget ask, “But where 
would you cut?” as if that were an unan- 
swerable question. 

The question is not unanswerable to a 
committee of the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce. Golng over the budget, it came 
up with specific recommendations for trim- 
ming $6,381 million from the proposed ap- 
propriations, and 64,570 million from the 
year’s proposed expenditures. 

A Federal year's appropriations and actual 
expenditures are not the same, because the 
budget is not made on cash basis, Some of 
the money actually to be spent next year was 
appropriated in this or prior years. Some 
of the funds to be appropriated in the com- 
ing year will not be spent until following 
years. This fact is one of the centers of con- 
troversy about the budget. It makes budget 
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interpretation more complicated and budget 
control more difficult, through reducing the 
opportunities for immediate effective cuts. 

The council’s tax committee 
this fact, and the trimming it recommends 
is aimed even more toward reducing future 
spending than toward cuts in the year just 
ahead. If the Federal budget is ever going 
to be controlled this is the way it will have 
to be done—by curtailing the future pattern 
as well as current spending. 

Would the cuts proposed by this commit- 
tee mean a drastic retrenchment of Govern- 
ment? Not at all. A substantial part of the 
reductions would be achieved simply be re- 
fraining from eight of the new spending 
projects the President has proposed. None 
of them would be greatly missed. For, as the 
the committee pointed out, the need for them 
has not been established beyond reasonable 
doubt, and in any case to the extent that 
the objectives are desirable they can in al- 
most all case be met by private or State and 
local means. 

Another substantial reduction would be 
achieved by relatively small curtallments in 
existing welfare, subsidy and public works 
p s, in some cases just by holding these 
at current levels instead of expanding them. 
Nearly another billion would be added bY 
terminating the rural electrification loan 
program, which has long since achieved ita 
stated objectives, and simply putting four 
other loan programs on a self-sustaining 
basis by limiting new loans to current re- 
payment receipts. 

Finally, important savings could be real- 
ized by beginning the termination of for- 
eign ald and by curtailing proposed expan- 
sion of civilian employment. 

These proposals are really quite moderate. 
But they constitute a concrete answer to the 
challenge, Tell us where you would cu 
There are places to cut, and Congress 
find them if the people at home demand it- 


The American Negro’s Key Role in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, there ort 
many of us in and out of Governmen 
who are, by observation and experienci, 
deeply aware of the fact that the Ame to 
can Negro has and stands willing © 
make his own unique and vital contribu 
tion to the progress of world freedom u 
the area of United States-African 8 
lations. In this regard, I would like ©" 
call to the attention of the CONGRES 
SIONAL Recor readership the follo J 
New York Times magazine article por al 
thored by Joseph C. Kennedy, & 8 
psychologist and staff member of 
African Research Foundation ting 
Human Ecology Fund. In presen uid 
the article, however, I certainly WO". 
emphasize that it would be a me nat 
mistake for any person to think E 
the significant contribution the AM in 
can Negro can make and is m um- 
international affairs is in anywise ery 
ited to Africa. I am sure that toda 
thoughtful person in the world tire 
realizes that three-fourths of the enis; 
world is populated by nonwhite peoP. 
that the other one-fourth, with This 
exception, is well mixed; and that 


the 
the 
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World, all over, is viewing with critical 
ee and weighing with consequential 
Judgment the practical execution by 
Wing systems of government of their 
espousals of the equality and accept- 
ance of man on his merit as man. 
The article follows: 
THE American Necro’s Key ROLE IN AFRICA 


(By Joseph C. Kennedy) 


(Nore.—Joseph C. Kennedy recently spent 
a year in West Africa on a grant from the 
can Research Foundation and the Human 
Ecology Fund. He is a social psychologist 
and a member of the staff of the latter or- 
Banization.) 
One of the first questions asked of an 
can Negro returning from Africa these 
days is: As a Negro, how were you treated 
the Africans?” Should the American 
Negro going to Africa for the first time ex- 
Pect to be treated better—or worse—than 
any other group going there? Is there some 
relationship between the African and 
the Nearly 19 million Americans of African 
escent? © - 
omecentuy I spent a year in West Africa —in 
„Nigeria and Liberia—traveling more 
than 30,000 miles into large cities with re- 
taney constructed modern buildings, and 
tiny villages which could be reached 
ry after walking miles through thick forest. 
de Ned to hundreds of literate and illiter- 
Africans. I went into schools and col- 
leges And talked to students. 
a From my experiences I am convinced that 
Very special relationship exists between the 
African and the American Negro, that there 
color affinity which creates an un- 
bond of warmth and draws the two 
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not to say that this bond is im- 
apparent, that the African im- 
reaches out to embrace the Ameri- 
Indeed, the first reaction on the 
American Negro to being in Africa 
mixed and confused feelings—so 
that the Negro who spend only a 
è in Africa is bound to return home 
uncertain of his relationship with 
as when he went. 
American Negro going to Africa for 
time must arrive with an uncertain 
Africa and of what to expect. In 
he has long heard Africa described 
Dark Continent—a land of tribal 
and mud huts and filled with primi- 
lack people. In America, he has 
black skin to be associated with in- 
ty, and he has been penalized for his 
k skin color. Adding to this un- 
ty, he has heard and read of Negroes 
e gone to Africa with great expecta- 
Warmth and brotherhood, but who 
t instead with frustrations and dis- 
tments. 
the national airport in Accra, Ghana, 
Mediate of the Dark Continent is im- 
ture of 2) disturbed. The airport is a mix- 
Alrway rican and Western cultures: Ghana 
ys’ Bristol Britannias and Russian 
ns with their neatly uniformed Afri- 
hostesses; women dressed in brightly 
ene with small trays on their heads 
dren on their backs; African men in 
European dress or kente cloth; maga- 
dom various parts of the world. 
there are many other contrasts. While 
are the small, nearly impassable dirt 
8 houses with thatched roofs and 
Ck walls, while at night the drum- 
lesen & nearby village can be heard 
heart d there are at the same time, in the 
al the city, modern office buildings 
be ubermarket where nearly anything 
Purchased—from a suit of European 
and Elvis Presley records to Max- 
instant coffee and frozen foods. 
Rompe a Modern museum, hundreds of 
wing taxicabs, 4-Inne streets with 
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white-gloved African policemen, and a smart 
100-room hotel where tea is served in the 
afternoon and an orchestra plays for dinner, 

Although the preconception of Africa is 
affected immediately, the expression of the 
bond between the African and the American 
Negro may not come so quickly. I had been 
in Ghana for several weeks before I had my 
first encounter with any special relation- 
ship. I had been preparing a questionnaire 
which I would use in my research and had 
gone to a small village about 30 miles out 
of Accra for pretesting. I was accompanied 
by a Ghanaian interpreter, my wife, and 
6-year-old son. 

As I was talking to an elderly African 
woman, she held out her hand to my son, 
took him on her lap and smiled as she 
whispered, “My grandson.” Here was an 
old African woman we had never seen be- 
fore, who had never been out of Africa, but 
who spoke of kinship with a 6-year-old 
American boy. 

Shortly after this encounter, another incl- 
dent took place which was both puzzling 
and confusing. Driving with my interpreter 
along a narrow dusty road which cut through 
dried, sunburnt fields, past village after vil- 
lage, frequently we would see small clusters 
of children walking along the road to the 
village school. Sometimes there would be 
long, straggling lines of women and children 
returning from the*river with gourds of 
water on their heads, or there would be peo- 
ple moving about in the village. As we 
passed along the way, the children would 
wave and smile, and call out “Hi, father“ or 
“Hi, oburoni.” 

When I asked the interpreter what this 
meant, he laughed and said, “Well, oburoni 
is Twi (one of many Ghanaian languages) 
for ‘white man,’ and I guess they are calling 
you ‘father’ because the only oburoni they 
have seen has been a Catholic priest.” 

I learned later that the word oburoni has 
gone through interesting mutations to ac- 
quire its present meaning. Originally and 
literally it meant “people from the corn 
land“ or “those who brought the corn.” Of 
course, the people who introduced corn to 
Africa were European or American mission- 
aries and they were white. So, today, 
oburont means both European“ —or non- 
African—and White.“ 

As I moved around the country I realized 
that the people who perceived me as “white” 
were the uneducated people and children. 
Also, that “white man” or “European” often 
was used to describe people who wore Euro- 
pean or “different” dress, who had a certain 
kind of job, and so on, Thus, a very dark- 
skinned American Negro could be called 
“white man” because he did not speak an 
African language. 

However, this “white man“ description 
actually has greater dimension than simply 
dress, job, language, and so on. At the com- 
pletion of each interview with an Illiterate 
person, through my interpreter I would say, 
“Now, tell me, what kind of person am I?” 
Usually the answer would be, “You are a 
white man,” or “European,” or sometimes, 
“You are a red man”—a skin-color descrip- 
tion sometimes used in place of “white.” 

On one occasion though, I had been talk- 
ing to a Ghanalan man about 50 years old 
who happened to have skin color identical 
with mine. This man spoke halting English. 
I had asked him, “What kind of person am 
I?” He had said he didn’t know. Then I 
said, “Well, do I come from Ghana, am I 
Ghanaian?” His reply was, No, you are not 
Ghanaian.” “Why not?“ I asked, Because 
we Ghanainns are black.“ Placing my bare 
arm beside his I said, But what color am I?” 
“You,” he said, “are white.” 

While contributing to a puzzling problem, 
perhaps this uneducated Ghanaian man, 
through his skin-color confusion, had a les- 
son to teach which all America could learn— 
if black can become white and white become 
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black, depending upon the situation, how 
valid Is a social system which places merit 
in the color of a man's sin? 

While many illiterates had this perception 
of “white man," often there were mixed per- . 
ceptions. In one especially beautiful village, 
which stood along a lagoon among coconut 
trees and sand, I had been taken to meet 
the chief before interviewing. After the 
chief and elders had been seated, and some 
of the young men had entered the house, 
the chief sent for the person to be inter- 
viewed, “the first educated man in this vil- 
lage,” a man of about 45. 

As the educated man began to answer 
questions, a few women entered and sat, 
and others peered through the windows. 
Children looked in from the door. Only the 
educated man and some of the young men 
spoke English. Occasionally the educated 
man would laugh and say, That's a hard 
one.“ The interpreter would translate for 
the audience and they would laugh. 

For 40 minutes they all sat, listening but 
not understanding a single question or word. 
Finally, on completion of the interview, I 
asked the teacher who was acting as inter- 
preter to ask the elders what kind of person 
I was, 

As he went around, they all replied, “You 
are white,” until he came to the chief. The 
chief replied, “From America, you come from 
America, because of your hair. You are a 
black man, You are one of us.“ The elders, 
the women, and the children in the door 
smiled. Here was another seeming contra- 
diction. But actually the chief appeared 
to use the word “American” only to mean 
American Negro (identified by curly hair 
as well as skin color); if he had been deal- 
ing with an American white he probably 
would have said oburoni or “European.” 

Later, outside under the shade of the coco- 
nut trees, men and women walked over to 
gaze at me from time to time, then exchange 
a few words among themselves. When I 
looked at them, they would move behind 
the trees. About 12 children stood around 
looking and smiling. I was told the people 
and children had never seen a European be- 
fore, The chief came out and gave me a 
pan filled with coconuts and two bottles of 
warm beer. Finally, when the interviews 
were finished and I was leaving, all of the 
young educated men asked for my address 
and requested that I write to them, 

The association between being black (or 
American Negro) and “one of us“ was the 
predominate association among the educated 
population, whether in the schools or in the 
villages. It was here at this educated level 
that a pronounced skin-color affinity was 
found, that the bond of warmth was most 
evident. So many times in so many places, 
Africans would say to me: Tou are Negro, 
aren't you?” or “Why has it taken you 30 
long to come back?” or “Why don’t more 
American Negroes come here to help us, to 
teach us?”—and “Welcome, brother.” 

Social scientists have often said it is im- 
possible to go “cold” into a vollage and 
gather information, that a period of time 
must transpire in which rapport is estab- 
lished. Yet the success of my work depended 
on the ability to arrive at a village early in 
the morning, establish contact, interview 
people and leave late in the evening. 

In Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia—wherever I 
I went—I met with cooperation and warmth. 


During the day, and at the end of the day, 


I was always offered food, and at night a 
place to sleep. After hours of talking to peo- 
ple, they would shower me with gifts of 
bananas, pineapples, kola nuts, live chickens. 
Wherever I went, I entered the village an 
unannounced stranger but left as a friend. 
This acceptance in the village was possible 
because, on entering a village, I first made 
contact with an educated person—the head- 
master of the school, a teacher, a local coun- 
cil member and so on. These persons recog- 
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nized me either as an American Negro, or 
at least as a nonwhite, and accepted me. 
One of these persons then took me to the 
chief who accepted me, and then the people 
would accept me, too. Without this initial 
acceptance from the educated person, I un- 
doubtedly could not have so readily gained 
entree in the villages. 

Within the secondary schools this bond 
of warmth was quite evident. On numerous 
occasions, after interviewing, I would address 
the student body. Often the headmaster 
would introduce me by saying, “He is an 
American Negro; do you know what that 
means?” The students would reply, “His 
parents came from Africa; he ls one of us.“ 

In the universities or technical colleges 
or teacher-training colleges, invariably the 
students would ask about segregation in the 
United States—how could it exist, how bad 


was it, what was being done about it? Often 


they would say: “We believe you because you 
are Negro“ or “You have given us honest an- 
swers“ or “This is the first time we have 
been able to ask a Negro about this.” Just 
as invariably, these students would ask about 
African-American Negro relationships, say- 
ing, “Will more Negroes come back to 
Africa?” “Why don't they come here to 
work with us?” 

Many Americans have said that these dem- 
onstrations of African-American Negro ties 
among the educated are political, that it is 
politically expedient to profess such a rela- 
tionship, that if there is preachment of 
pan-Africanism, there certainly should be 
this kind of verbal service to the concept. 
Yet, many of the people I met were not 
politicians. They were schoolteachers, or 
Tarmers, of kente cloth weavers, or fisher- 
men, or clerks, or taxi drivers—just people 
who seemed truly moved and happy at see- 
ing their brothers from America. 

Once, while visiting the University of Ni- 
geria at Nsukka, I was returning from a 
village with three professors from the uni- 
versity—one American Negro and two Ameri- 
can whites. As we stood on the manually 
operated ferry boat which was large enough 
to carry just one car across the stream, two 
young Nigerians came over to me. 

They began to talk, “You are Negro, aren't 
you? He is, too, isn't he?'—pointing to 
the other American Negro, “We can talk 
freely with you, but can't with those other 


Americans.” “What other Americans do you 
mean?“ I asked. “Those white Americans,” 
was the reply. 


Later, one of these boys—they were stu- 
dents in a teacher-training college—wrote to 
me, “On that day you met us on the river 
bank,” he said, “you know that we did not 
hesitate in coming to meet you, for we im- 
mediately knew that this must be one of 
our brothers from the United States.” 


Other people whom I met at social affairs, 
or gave rides to along the road, or passed 
on the street, often asked for my address 
and wrote to me. A Ghanalan said in a let- 
ter: “I was even considering that you might 
have been a distant relative of mine.” And 
a Nigerlan wrote: “We did [studied] a lot 
about our African brothers in the United 
States. How they were treated in olden days 
and all other stories about them. But now 
we learnt some of them are high Govern- 
ment officials and lecturers in the universi- 
ties. In fact, people in Africa admire the 
great progress that our African brothers are 
making in the United States. I hope that 
you people will create such tendency in 
us 2 „* oo" 

Again from Ghana: “We wish that the 
Negroes all come back to Africa. Will it be 
possible?“ From Nigeria: “I will visit you 
* * * I want to have an American friend 
through you, preferably a Negro * . I 
hope we will be good friends.” And from 
Togoland: “I pray God that everywhere you 
will go, you may be successful by the grace 
of God. Now I want you to know well that 
we are brothers.“ 
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Whether written or spoken, whether in 
the home, over an African dinner or on the 
road, whether in the movies where the au- 
dience gave a tremendous cheer every time 
a giant like American Negro William Mar- 
shall appeared in an old American film or 
while watching an old TV rerun of “Harlem 
Review,” whether in the village or in the 
college, whether in the words of an Amer- 
ican Negro in Africa who says, “This isn't 
new, this reminds me of Harlem” or of an 
African who says, “When I was In the United 
States and went into Harlem it reminded 
me of home,” or whether in response to a 
direct question, “Should the American 
Negro be treated more like a brother by the 
African than the white man is treated like 
a brother“ (and 7 out of 10 say “Yes")— 
wherever it is, this expression of a very spe- 
cial relationship between the African and 
the American Negro Is real. 

That this relationship is found predom- 
inantly among educated Africans, and to a 
lesser degree among the illiterates, is as it 
should be, for it indicates that this rela- 
tionship, as with all relationships among 
people, is learned—born out of the knowl- 
edge of the common suffering of all black 
men who originated in Africa. It is this 
knowledge which creates the skin-color af- 
finity and bond of warmth that draws the 
African and the American Negro together. 

That this skin-colorgaffinity exists should 
not be confused with reverse racism. It 
is not, for the white visitor Is treated well 
in Africa also, Nor should it be thought 
that a special relationship based on skin- 
color identity is a desirable and final one, 
Someday the color of a man’s skin will not 
matter. 

Because this affinity exists, however, the 
American Negro has a particular role in 
Africa, a role which only he can fill for 
all America and which America cannot afford 
todeny him. Sensitive, honest, understand- 
ing relationships are essential to building 
good will between America and emerging 
Africa, and in this America’s greatest asset 
is the American Negro. 

One result of the skin-color identity is 
that the American Negro and the African 
can move together in an easy, relaxed way. 
Every American Negro, regardless of his own 
skin color, has long associated with dark- 
skinned peoples and can be at ease with 
other black men, while many white Ameri- 
cans, no matter how unprejudiced, can 
never be at ease with Negroes—can never re- 
lax and forget that they are whites and 
blacks together. 

When any two people first come together, 
there is a subtle but sure awareness of un- 
easiness, of being uncomfortable, whether in 
sharing a dinner or a conversation. But 
where there is lack of tension, there can be 
acceptance and brotherhood. That is why 
the American Negro and the African can say, 
“Welcome, brother” and be sincere. That is 
why perhaps, as several Africans and Amer- 
ican Negroes have remarked, “Slavery was 
evil, but now maybe good will come out of 
it. Now maybe American Negroes who have 
become highly educated and developed will 
come back and help lift their brothers.” 

This is the role the American Negro can 
take in Africa. Perhaps, too, this was meant 
to be his destiny. 


A Salute to the FFA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I received a letter from Daniel Mor- 
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ris, a high school student of vocational 
agriculture in the town of Scituate, in 
my home State of Rhode Island. Dan 
is secretary of his local high school 
FFA chapter and in this capacity re- 
minded me of National Future Farmers 
of America Week. He stated the 380,000 
FFA members located in the 50 States, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands were commemorating the 34th an- 
niversary of their organization and in- 
vited me to join the 45 FFA members in 
his school in celebrating this national 
event. This I was pleased and privile 

to do. Furthermore, I wish to have en- 
tered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
statement.as a reminder to all of us of 
the importance of vocational education 
and the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization to our country. Back in 1917 
the Congress of the United States pa: 
the Smith-Hughes Act which provided 
initial funds to establish vocational edu- 
cation including vocational agriculture 
courses in our public secondary schools. 
Since then we have expressed our in- 
terest and confidence in this type 
instruction by the passage of other bills 
including the George-Barden Act, which 
authorizes the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for the further development 
of this type of education and youth or- 
ganizations. 

In 1950, a Federal charter was voted bY 
Congress—Public Law 740, sist Con- 
gress—to incorporate the Future Farm- 
ers of America. I have a very personal 
interest in the welfare of the FFA and 
take great pride in its achievements: 
This farm youth organization has 85 
one of its specific purposes, the develoP- 
ment of character, training for 
citizenship, and fostering patriotism. 
These and other purposes of this organi- 
zation make it the kind of organization 
that merits our full support. d 

Agriculture is the Nation’s largest an 
most basic industry, employing approxi- 
mately one-third of the working popu- 
lation, Many of these members and 
former members are actually f 
and others are engaged in part-time 
farming or occupations closely related 
to agriculture. These closely rela 
occupations are in agricultural business. 
agricultural industry, agricultural serv 
ices, and agricultural professions. 

This country needs thousands of nee 
farmers every year to replace those who 
retire, or otherwise leave the occup® 
tion. Abundant agricultural production 
is the backbone of America's natio 
strength. As our population increases. 
more people will be dependent upo 
fewer farmers for the production 
nutritious food and other agricul ri 
products needed to keep our peop! 
healthy and comfortable. The future 
farmers of today will be the farmers 
tomorrow. 

Agriculture in our Nation has er 
gressed from the one-horse plow to” 
modern business operation. W. ed 
trained farm boys who have study 
vocational agriculture have contribu 
to this improvement. Many of ur 
former FFA members have become see 
Nation’s outstanding farmers and ® 
cultural leaders, of 

Membership in the FFA is made nal 
youth who are students of vocation 
agriculture in approximately 9,000 
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Schools, Members of FFA believe in the 
future of farming. 

The motto of the FFA is: “Learning 
to do; doing to learn; earning to live; 
living to serve.” 

The FFA practice of “learning to do 
by doing” not only is applied in the area 
of production and management but also 
by them in teaching the principles of 
democracy. The FFA is a truly demo- 
Cratic organization, They establish 
their own annual program of activities 
and learn to abide by the decision of 
the majority. These and similar demo- 
cratic principles are demonstrated in 
Meetings of the 9,000 FFA chapters. 

I am sure each of you also has many 
youths like Daniel Morris in your re- 
spective States. Therefore, I hope you 
will honor them by joining me at this 
time in saluting the FFA on the 34th 
anniversary of this outstanding youth 
Organization. 


U.S. Strength Lies in Standing on 
Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
of our Nation has been built up- 
on our adherence to principle. From 
the very beginning of our national life, 
We set forth those great truths for which 
We stood and whenever these truths were 
enged we stood ready to defend 
pm with whatever means necessary. 
never occurred to our forefathers to 
Worry about world opinion. Every gen- 
ration of Americans have had to stand 
and be counted for what is right or 
Wrong and we have always chosen the 
tight, until very recently when be be- 
gan to base our foreign policy on expe- 
y with the result that we have lost 
tige and our position of world lead- 
— has been seriously threatened. In 
interest of our own future freedom 
d the freedom of all mankind, I plead 
the the administration on behalf of 
American people: Let us return to 
iple. In this connection I would 
10 to include with these remarks the 
plowing editorial from the Dallas Times 
erald: 
PRxcipies, Nor Worp OPINION, SHOULD 
GUIDE ForricnN Pouicy 
be reign policy of the United States should 
ang ed upon a conviction of what is right 
Rot of what is expedient. k 
It should be shaped by principles, not 
Worig Opinion—or what someone says is 
at Opinion. That is an uncertain matter 
Rang t and subject to change by the propa- 
A efforts of our enemies. 
our means we are going to have to build 
by Own foreign policy and not be swayed 
thee? actions or words of politicians in 
to re, countries, who obviously would like 
W, ape our policy to suit themselves. 
foret. are going to need more firmness in 
by = Policy, as urged earlier this week 
nator Jous Tower, who placed more 
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reliance upon principles and less on what 
neutralist leaders think about us. 

In many instances this may require a 
toughness that has been lacking at times. 

Fortunately there have been signs of a 
toughening of foreign policy in some areas. 
One of these is the decision to remain in 
Berlin despite the Communists’ ultimatum 
to get out or be forced out before the end 
of 1961. At the same time, though, we al- 
lowed the Reds to build the Berlin wall while 
we wondered what effect our tearing it down 
would have on world opinion or on Soviet 
policy. y 

Another spot where there has been & 
toughening of foreign policy has been in 
South Vietnam, where we are building up 
military strength for any showndown the 
Reds may force. This is in sharp contrast 
with the lack of decisive policy we have 
had in Laos. It is also in sharp contrast 
with the lack of decisive policy we displayed 
in the Cuban invasion fiasco, which failed— 
and also became a U.S. defeat in world opin- 
ion—because we were concerned over how 
world opinion would regard our providing 
sufficient air cover to insure success. 

We do need a firm foreign policy. 

It must be an American foreign policy— 
not one put together by world opinion. And 
it must be based upon principles and not 
upon what Is expedient. 


Air Pollution: An Important and Continu- 
ing Health Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the serious national and inter- 
national health problems is that of air 
pollution. Much has been accomplished 
in this field in recent years, but much 
more remains to be done. One of the 
significant articles on this subject ap- 
pears in the March 1962 issue of Today’s 
Health, published by the American 
Medical Association, 

I was impressed with one result of an 
intensive study which has been con- 
ducted since 1948 following a disaster in 
Donora, Pa. 

Five thousand nine hundred and ten 
residents were made ill but did not die. 
However, one significant result is note- 
worthy. Those people subsequently had 
more sickness and a higher death rate 
than their neighbors not affected by the 
air impurity. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the thoughtful article, 
“Our Unclean Air,” by Jack Kaplan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our UNCLEAN Am 
(By Jack Kaplan) 

Some came without support, feeling their 
way to benches and chairs in the emergency 
room. Some came leaning heavily on the 
arms of friends or relatives. Some came on 
stretchers. But all of the 120 patients who 
sought help in the emergency ward of New 
Orleans’ Charity Hospital one November 
morning in 1960, like the 200 or so patients 
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in a single 24-hour period the week before, 
were coughing, gasping for breath, wheezing, 
choking, and expectorating. 

At least five times as many as those treated 
at Charity Hospital in this asthma epi- 
demic" turned to private physicians for re- 
lief. That added up to a conservative esti- 
mate of some 1,500 people affected—surely 
health disaster proportions. Small wonder, 
then, that Tulane University scientists and 
public health officials went all out to get at 
the cause of the outbreak of asthma—a dis- 
order of the upper respiratory system fre- 
quently triggered by allergic irritations. 

To some scientists, the whole thing was 
a puzzle. Not so to the men of the Public 
Health Service Air Pollution Medical 
Branch. Soon, they came up with a diag- 
nosis: Air pollution was ble—air 
pollution from industrial installations stud- 
ding the New Orleans waterfront. 

Although the PHS has not succeeded in 
identifying all the specific pollutants re- 
sponsible for asthma plagues, it has suc- 
ceeded in forecasting the atmospheric con- 
ditions which bring them about. The PHS 
found, for example, that often when the 
wind begins to travel from the southern 
industrial part of New Orleans, an outbreak 
can be expected. This knowledge allows 
hospitals to prepare for adequately han- 
dling swollen caseloads resulting from the 
asthma epidemics. Of even greater im- 
portance was the fact that the PHS made so 
strong a case against air pollution that 
Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison announced 
that the city was preparing effective legis- 
lation against air pollution. 

More than 10,000 other communities across 
the land are affected by alr pollution—the 
mixture of dirt and chemicals in the air 
spewed forth from incinerators, our factories, 
our asphalt and tar roads, our automobile 
exhausts, and many other sources. Whether 
it takes the form of Los Angeles“ smog 
(smoke-fog), New York's smaze (smoke- 
haze), or El Paso’s smust (smoke-dust), this 
aerial garbage is becoming more and more 
widespread. So serious is the menace of 
growing air pollution that authorities are 
saying that the situation is critical—that 
America will have to step up its air pollution 
control program in order to save the health— 
if not the lives—of its citizens. 

Recently the World Health Organization, 
pointing to the fact that yesterday's thick 
fogs haye now become choking acrid smogs 
as the result of our rapidly zooming pace of 
industrialization, sparked a global drive 

t air pollution by pinpointing the fact 
that “it has taken a series of fatal smog dis- 
asters in recent years” to jolt us out of our 
complacency about aerial filth. 

Let's focus for a moment on these disas- 
ters: Look, first, at Meuse Valley in Belgium 
in the first week of December 1930. Did not 
60 people die there and many thousands be- 
come ill as a result of an air pollution 
catastrophe? How about our own Donora, 
Pa., in 1948, where 5,910 people were made ill 
and 20 people died as a result of an acute 
air pollution episode? 

Aside from any other effect of air pollu- 
tion, it hits all of us in the pocketbook. 
President Kennedy said in a recent message 
that air pollution “causes an estimated $714 
billion annually in damage to vegetation, 
livestock, metals, and other materials.” 

It is not difficult to back up that forth- 
right statement. Take, for instance, the 
damage to crops: $3 million damage has been 
reported every year since 1953 in the Los 
Angeles area alone. Again, 1 area in the 
State of Washington supported more than 
2,000 dairy cows prior to the establishment 
of an industrial plant. Result of the air 
pollution from the plant on vegetation? - 
Only 100 cows can be raised in the area. 

Do not think that California, which has 
figured so much in the news because of its 
vigorous fight against air pollution, is the 
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only State with to crops. Air pol- 
lution has caused f produce damage in 
many other States, including Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Utah, and Washington. 

So the economic costs of alr pollution 
mount up: You and I pay more than we 
realize for laundry and cleaning bills; for 
new pairs of nylon stockings ruined by air 
pollutants; for new rubber tires that become 
cracked by smog; for the cost of automobile 
accidents caused by the poor visibility of 
smog-infested air; and for medical bills be- 
cause of respiratory ailments; and in some 
cases, for depressed property values. 

It goes without saying that industry has 
its share of the air pollution burden, For 
example, a recent announcement has it that 
private industry will up its contribution for 
research on air pollution from $4 million 
last year to $6 million in the current year. 

Pittsburgh and St. Louis showed they 
could clean up polluted air by controlling 
the burning of solid fuels. 

With the chemical revolution we now have 
what is termed by the experts “invisible air 
pollution.” That is to say, chemical gases, 
fumes, and other invisible pollutants like 
carbon monoxide have become a form of 
airborne poison consisting of a number of 
dangerous chemicals commonly found in the 
air over many communities. In some cases 
even air which appears clear and clean may 
be seriously polluted. And public health 
physicians are seriously concerned about an- 
other characteristic of invisible contami- 
nants—the fact that two or more of these 
invisible chemicals, while relatively harmless 
in themselves, may join in the air to pro- 
duce a new chemical pollutant injurious to 
human health. 

Another myth of the contemporary air 
pollution picture is that the action of the 
wind prevents airborne poisons from con- 
centrating harmfully over our cities. True, 
commonsense would seem to dictate that 
aerial garbage ordinarily would be gone with 
the wind. But many of our cities are 80 
located—that is, they are set deep in a basin 
or ringed by mountains like Los Angeles— 
that they have the makings of a built-in 
ventilation problem, That means aerial 
poisons stick around. 

Then, again, a further complication is 
known as a temperature inversion—a 
meteorological phenomenon in which the 
lower air is unable to rise because the higher, 
hotter air has falled to cool off and move 
away. 

Perhaps our most widespread erroneous 
notion is that air pollution stems wholly 
from industrial and commercial sources. 
The fact is that individuals like you and 
me—that is, homeowners and autolsts—pro- 
duce about one-half of air pollution. 

In Los Angeles, for example, it has been 
shown that the petroleum industry dis- 
charged only 305 tons of gasoline vapors into 
the air dally—but the discharge from auto 
vehicles amounted to over 1,000 tons. An- 
other example from Los Angeles; Backyard 
incinerators were fingered by authorities as 
producing more than 65 percent of the air 
pollutants before they were banned by law. 
Then—to cite another case—there is the 
recently completed survey of the Elmira 
area in New York which indicated that only 
40 percent of the contaminants discharged 
into the atmosphere came from industrial 
sources, 

Although, as we have seen, it isn't fair—or 
accurate—to place all the blame on indus- 
try, it certainly—as in the case of the New 
Orleans asthma epldemic—must come in 
for its share. For good reason. The burn- 
ing of fuel oil and coal for power figures 
considerably as a source of aerial filth just 
as some of industry's advances, technolog- 
' ically speaking, send a mixture of poisons 
, into the air. 
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Tt wasn’t a freakish accident that a recent 
poll by Consumer’s Union unearthed the 
consensus that 12 regions—Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, the Kanawha Valley of West Vir- 
ginia, the Niagara area, Pennsylvania's Al- 
legheny County, Detroit, Birmingham, Ala., 
and the Ohio River Valley—are the worst 
contaminated areas in the land. Obviously, 
these regions include some of the most high- 
ly industrialized centers in the country. 
And the startling fact Is that only the first 
four of these have relatively worthwhile con- 
trol programs. 

Of course, industry puts a number of im- 
purities in the air whose sources are varied 
numerically and geographically. Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Youngstown were in the news 
lately, reporting difficulties with air pollu- 
tion problems stemming from steel mill pro- 
duction. The stretch on the Texas gulf 
coast around Houston and the area hugging 
the Mississippi from New Orleans to Baton 
Rouge are beset with petrochemical fumes. 
The Lehigh Valley in Pennsylvania is plagued 
with cement dust. In Polk City, Fla., phos- 
phate mining distributes fluoride as a pollu- 
tant. Uranium mining dirties the sky of 
Colorado and Utah. In parts of the South, 
wastes from cotton gins pollute the atmos- 
phere. 

The question of control brings up the 
problem of auto exhausts which Los Angeles 
has discovered to be the No. 1 contributor 
to its well-known smog. We hear a great 
deal about automobile exhausts these days. 
We hear, for instance, that each day our 70 
million auto vehicles in the country put over 
a trillion cubic feet of exhaust into the air. 
We learn, again, that General Motors is 
sponsoring a research project at the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute to study the relationship 
of auto fumes to cancer, 

We read that the Federal Government is 
sponsoring a 2-year research project on the 
effect of vehicular exhaust on the Nation. 
Finally, we read that PHS spokesmen have 
gone to bat and asked Congress for action to 
control the auto exhaust problem. 

How come all this current agitation? 

Well, experts have found that products of 
partial combustion of gasoline and, to some 
lesser degree, evaporation from vents—the 
crankcase, carburetor, and fuel tank—are 
responsible for one of our major headaches 
in atmospheric pollution. Of the nearly 
150 chemicals found in car exhausts, most 
are harmless. But there are a number of 
real troublemakers, pollutionwise, among 
them—particularly the hydrocarbons which 
are fractions of gasoline unburned or par- 
tially unburned because of the incomplete 
combustion of the fuel in the engine cylin- 
ders, Research of scientists like Prof. A. J. 
Haagen-Smit at the California Institute of 
Technology has shown that, when the sun 
shines on these gasoline derivatives of auto 
exhaust, it activates them through a series of 
photochemical reactions to form the air- 
borne irritants in smog like ozone, a dan- 


gerous gas. 

If this is the background of why experts 
are so preoccupied with the auto exhaust 
problem, their concern focuses mainly now 
on the fact that they have no power, legally 
speaking, to control the vast outpouring of 
auto exhaust pollutants. 

Air Pollution Commissioner Benline, of 
New York City, put it this way: 

“Alr pollution experts operate on the 
philosophy that, since it is impossible to get 
rid of our pollutants once they have entered 
the atmosphere, we must. control them at the 
sources of emission. In the last decade or 
80, the alliance of science and enforcement 
has given authorities legislation that makes 
it possible for them to move to control all 
sources of alr pollution. 

But the trouble with the auto exhaust 
problem is that we have no legislative teeth 
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to enforce its control. Sure, California has 
made a good beginning with its law requir- 
ing cars from this year forward to have anti- 
smog devices. But that’s not enough. We 
need action on a Federal level backed up by 
State legislation requiring blowby (blowby 
fumes are those that seep into the crankcase 
from the engine, escaping into the air) de- 
vices to be on all new cars sold in New York. 
We have tested several blowby devices and 
found that they do improve the control of 
crankcase fumes.” 

Commissioner Benline was careful to point 
out, as other experts have, that blowby 
devices—which prevent pollutants escaping 
from the front end of the car—can only 
control up to 30 percent of the total pollu- 
tion from a vehicle.” The final answer, then. 
is the use of an exhaust control device for 
the tail end of the car in conjunction with 
blowby devices. So far two types of devices 
have presented themselves as leading candi- 
dates to do the job—both using the prin- 
ciple that the only way to eliminate gasoline 
vapors from auto exhaust is to burn them 
out. One is the catalytic afterburner—® 
mufller-like gadget which mixes air with 
exhaust and feeds it through a bed of catalyt- 
ie chemicals that convert hydrocarbons to 
harmless oxygen and water. The other is 
the direct-flame afterburner—a deyice in 
which gasoline hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide are burned to carbon dioxide and 
water by an open flame rather than a cata- 
lyst. Although some 25 companies are re- 
ported working on the afterburners—which 
are sup to be capable of burning 90 
percent of the exhaust gases—no acceptable 
device has as yet been put into mass manu- 
facture. 

Today medicine is exploring an important 
new research frontier with great meaning 
for the lifespan of all of us, 

Heavy pollution of the air is strongly 
associated with 111 effects on health over 4 
long period, 


Atlantic City: Baghdad on the Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Asecon Island, N.J., is one 
of the most frequented resort areas in 
the United States, for on this tiny 1-mile 
island is located Atlantic City. While 
Atlantic City is known as a resort town 
it is constantly building a greater res- 
ervoir of permanent dwellers, In addi- 
tion, the city has an interesting and pic- 
turesque history, which Lora Kelly has 
captured perfectly in her article in the 
Senior Citizen of December 1961, en- 
titled “Atlantic City, N.J.: Baghdad on 
the Sea.” t 

I, therefore, ask unanimous conse}! 
that her article be printed in the AP” 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articlé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: 

ATLANTIC Crry, NJ.: BacHpap on THE SEA 
(By Lora Kelly) 

How would you like to spend a holiday 17 
cation on Absecon Island? Never 
the place? It is unlikely that many of the 
16 million visitors who go there annual! 
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ever heard of it either, before they arrived, 
and maybe not even then. 

But once you mention Atlantic City you 
Strike a familiar note. Instantly it is recog- 
nized as a famous playground tops in popu- 
larity for a hundred years. It happens to be 
located on Absecon Island off the Jersey 
Coast, a tight little isle 10 miles long, 1 mile 
Wide with an Indian name meaning place of 
the swans. 

The first permanent settler was Jeremiah 

in 1788. Doubtless he was looked upon 

by his friends as being slightly “‘teched in the 
head“ when he decided to build a cottage on 
low sandy wasteland. Covered with 

and dotted with frogponds, it never- 
theless in his day became the scene of occa- 
Slonal beach parties from the mainland, with 
Only his cottage and a few shanties for shel- 
: The land was originally owned by 
Budd, an Englishman who came to 

ca in 1678. It was a tiny segment of 

& royal grant held by the Steelman family, 
early settlers in New Jersey. Budd acquired 
Property in settlement of a claim against 
the Steelmans and the west Jersey proprie- 
who were successors to the King. Since 
lands were then valued at 4 cents an 

acre, this was a real estate operation rival- 

B Peter Minuit’s deal with the Indians in 

nhattan. 

Aside from roving redskins and a few hardy 
adventurers the island was practically de- 

until around 1800. At the time of the 
Revolution there were only three families 
Settled there to make a livelihood by fishing 
and hunting. More moved in later over the 
did Indian trail or turnpike which still runs 
dut of Florida Avenue today. They set up a 
"altworks which proved unsuccessful, so Ab- 
Island merely marked time for the 

Next hair century. 
But in 1852 things began to happen. The 
en and Atlantic railroad laid its tracks 
connecting the island with the mainland. 
Two years later the terminus was platted 
incorporated as Atlantic City, a young 
town already gainirg a reputation as a fine 
aut resort. Enterprising innkeepers and 
dinghouse owners provided accommo- 
ations for the family trade which probably 
tacked off during the Civil War period but 
foundations had been firmly laid. By 
time the 1870's rolled around excursion 
trains were bringing throngs of mainlanders 
to hear what the wild waves were say- 

ing and to be refreshed by the salt-sea air. 

1 The Victorian ladies exchanged their vo- 
nous flounces for bathing outfits sun- 
Proof from head to toe. Their lords and 
masters Were only a shade less conservative 
hae coverage but wholly uninhibited in the 

tter of stripes. 
ut for one beachfront hotelkeeper there 
& sour note in all this seaside galety. 
Was Joseph Keim whose guests tracked 
vit Into his clean premises. How to deal 
Da h this annoyance without offending the 
trons Puzzled him until he hit upon a 


walk. 
nena: the ald of a railroad conductor, 


Pay for the improvement. ‘There was 
eh osttion to the project but the younger 
ent who favored it triumphed. 
alan en it was opened in June 1879 it 
Dut amount to much but it served the 
it e. A crude affair only 8 feet wide, 
— bulit in sections laid flat on the sand. 
Storg fall they were taken up and put in 
Erte Be to prevent damage by winter storms. 
ime Ds were added from time to time but 
construction and hayoc wrought by 
More Winds necessitated replacements of a 
Wary substantial nature, The first elevated 
Was a wooden structure built in 1890, 
bpropriately celebrated with a torchlight 
ie fireworks procession just 8 months after 
predecessor 's destruction. 
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The present boardwalk dates back to 1896, 
a pretentious structure of iron, wood, steel, 
and concrete now about 60 feet wide with 
planks laid in herringbone fashion. Sub- 
sequent extensions have lengthened it to a 
total of 8 continuous miles of wooden 
protection along the ocean front of Absecon 
Island 


Keim’s bright idea was further augmented 
along in the 1880's by the Invention of a 
hardware dealer, William Hayday. He called 
it a rolling chair, and it proved an imme- 
diate success with wasp-waisted belles and 
their escorts afflicted with fallen arches. 
This contribution to the pedal comfort of 
the traveling public so increased in popu- 
larity that now a fleet of 2,000 is in opera- 
tion. One of the most familiar sights along 
the Boardwalk, this type of horseless car- 
riage apparently has come to stay. Another 
lasting contribution to the American way of 
life was the introduction of the first picture 
postcard in 1893 by Carl Voelker, Sr., a news- 
paper publisher. Imported from Germany, 
the innovation so caught the traveling pub- 
lic's fancy that millions of the cards have 
flooded the mails ever since. 

It was in the 1880's that the Nation's first 
amusement pier over water was built by a 
Baltimorean, Col. George Howard, opening 
with a large pavilion extending 650 feet out 
to sea. It offered band concerts, thearticals, 
and vaudeville, a traditional entertainment 
fare now featured on the Steel Pier, a star- 
studded showplace for the best talent of 
Hollywood and Broadway. And for one low 
admission you can enjoy name bands, first- 
run movies, water shows, diving horses, ex- 
hibits, or simply relax on the picnic and sun 
decks, 

Four other giant pliers reach their long 
fingers out to sea, each with the same basic 
attractions but supplemented by special 
characteristics of thelr own. On the Mil- 
lion Dollar Pler you can watch net hauls 
by fishermen, and explore an Italian village, 
while on Central Pier the model homes ex- 
hibit and the aquarium containing oddities 
of the sea, are fascinating sights. The Gar- 
den Pier is Atlantic City’s art center, also the 
chief rendezvous for music lovers where the 
festival orchestra with prominent soloists 
delight summer crowds. Its Spanish archi- 
tecture is particularly charming. Steeple- 
chase Pier is a wonderland for youngsters 
and adults who like to ride. 

A few blocks to the right of Garden Pier 
is Lighthouse Park which you may wish to 
visit if you prefer your pleasures on dry 
land. The tall shaft facing Absecon Inlet, 
affectionately called Old Ab is a cherished 
landmark, once an important guide to 
mariners, 

The New Jersey coast is famous for its 
fishing waters with ideal opportunities for 
the hook, line, and sinker set. Depending 
upon your degree of interest you may engage 
in the sport to any extent you wish. You 
may fish off a pier with a minimum of equip- 
ment or you may charter a boat wherein to 
cruise all the coastal waters from Sandy 
Hook to Cape May Point. Or you may book 
a reservation on an open party craft which 
assures you space at the rall and a chance 
to haul in most anything short of a Hem- 
ingway catch. 

Even if you are a busy delegate to a con- 
vention with no time for seeing sights there 
is one you can't miss. That is the great 
auditorium to which your badge entities you 
to free admission. If Atlantic City ever de- 
cided to hold a town meeting of its perma- 
nent residents (around 65,000) it could seat 
them all comfortably in the many rooms of 
the auditorium with space to spare. The 
huge structure facing the boardwalk has 
accommodations for any type of assembly 
from n trade show to a national convention, 
So mammoth are the dimensions of the 
main hall that within a matter of hours it 
can be transformed into an ice skating rink 
or a fullsize indoor football field. Glant slid- 
ing trusses support the roof so spectators 
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have a clear view in any direction. The 
Nation's annual tribal custom of crowning 
Miss America with royal pomp and circum- 
stance is here immediately visible to an au- 
dience of 25,000 to say nothing of millions 
of television viewers throughout the land. 
Contestants from every State in the Union 
vie for the scholarships and valuable prizes 
which await the lucky winner. 

The beautiful ballroom, recently air 
conditioned, seats 5,000 diners at banquets 
held usually as a convention climax. Said 
to be the world’s largest auditorium, it is 
also the setting for the world’s largest pipe- 
organ, the only one of its kind with seven 
manuals. Better have plenty of time on 
hand, if you want to investigate it thor- 
oughly. The tour will take 414 hours. 

Since Atlantic City is open all year round 
increasing numbers of yvacationists are find- 
ing it a salubrious spot for spending winter 
holidays. At Christmas and New Year's Eve 
the boardwalk is a veritable fairyland of 
lights. Most of the concessions are open 
for business, Hotels, restaurants and night- 
clubs are ablaze with spectacular entertain- 
ment and special services are held in the 
city’s numerous churches. Escorted tours 
of surrounding communities are available. 

While Atlantic City’s chief industry is 
catering to the tourist trade it nevertheless 
has a solid civic background, A glance at 
its official list of associations, societies, clubs 
and fraternal orders reveals no less than 
175 groups devoted to service and good fel- 
lowship. Practically all the great national 
organizations are represented here so you 
may readily find some kindred spirits no 
matter what sort of joiner you happen to be. 

Increasing numbers of older people are 
coming to regard Atlantic City as a snug 
haven for retirement, a situation which is 
here looked upon as a community asset, 
rather than a problem. The local branch of 
the Zonta Club, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Thomas Fox early sensed the importance of 
recognizing the newcomers and promptly 
initiated ea Golden Age Club. From its first 
meeting attended by only three women and 
one man, the club has grown in an incredibly 
short period of 2 years to a membership 
of nearly 500. The Zontians themselves 
are active career women under whose 
sponsorship imaginative programs have 
brought much pleasure and satisfaction to 
all concerned. Constructive activities are 
stressed to fulfill the desire to be useful and 
to be considered worthy citizens, more 
needed than needy. Looking to the future 
the Zonta Club leaders have set their sights 
on another goal—that of lower cost housing 
for pensioners with limited budgets. They 
are pointing out to city authorities and 
others that suitable quarters should be made 
available to seniors within walking distance 
of stores, shops, restaurants and amusement 
centers. 

Thus Atlantic City refutes the tourist 
claim that “it is a nice place to visit but 
one wouldn't want to live there.“ Permi- 
nent dwellers in the Place of Swans have 
a wonderful time, too. 


How To Cope With Communist Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was greatly impressed by a 
recent article written by FBI Director 
John Edgar Hoover, entitled “Shall It 
Be Law or Tyranny?” which was pub- 
lished in the February 1962 issue of 
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the American Bar Association Journal. 

Mr. Hoover wrote: 

An analysis of Communist tactics in un- 
dermining the laws of our land should give 
us an insight into how to cope with this 
danger. The answer must be an increased 
reliance on law, a renewed faith in the demo- 
cratic processes of government. Just be- 
cause the Communists have no respect for 
law and order does not mean that we should 
retaliate in kind, Cries for legal shortcuts, 
vigilante methods, and less reliance on legal 
processes, though based on the most patri- 
otic of motives, are most shortsighted. 
These would undermine our cause. 


The world-famous director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation points out: 

We must be very careful with our facts 
and not brand as a Communist any individ- 
ual whose opinion may be different from our 
own. Freedom of dissent is a great heritage 
of America which we must treasure. 

Today far too many self-styled experts on 
communism are plying the highways of 
America giving erroneous and distorted in- 
formation. This causes hysteria, false 
alarms, misplaced apprehension by many 
of our citizens. We need enlightenment 
about communism—but this information 
must be factual, accurate, and not tallored 
to echo personal idiosyncrasies. To quote an 
old aphorism, we need more light and less 
heat. 


I include for the information of my 
colleagues the final section of this able 
article by Mr. Hoover: 

SHALL IT Be Law on Tyranny? 


(By John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation) 

(Nore.—The Communists have long rec- 
ognized the irreconcilability of law and their 
ultimate aims of violent revolution, writes 
Mr. Hoover, They utilize the freedoms guar- 
anteed by our form of government as a cloak 
to mask their assaults on democratic con- 
cepts of law and order. The answer to these 
tactics must be an increased reliance on law, 
a renewed faith in the democratic processes 
of government.) 


HOW TO COPE WITH COMMUNIST TACTICS 


An analysis of Communist tactics in un- 
dermining the laws of our land should give 
us an insight into how to cope with this 
danger. The answer must be an increased 
rellance on law, a renewed faith in the demo- 
cratic processes of government. Just because 
the Communists have no respect for law and 
order does not mean that we should retaliate 
in-kind. Cries for legal shortcuts, vigilante 
methods and less reliance on legal processes, 
though based on the most patriotic of mo- 
tives, are most shortsighted. These would 
undermine our cause. May I quote from a 
most distinguished American jurist, a gen- 
tleman who has had firsthand experience 
with Communists in his courtroom. Speak- 
ing in November 1956, before the graduating 
class of the FBI National Academy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Judge Harold R. Medina said: 

“I would have you always conscious of the 
fact that your first duty, above all others, 
is to maintain the integrity of our laws and 
our freedoms. No convictions based upon 
some violation of these laws or constitutional 
rights can possibly benefit our Nation in the 
long run.“ 

Judge Medina then continued: 

“What I wish to leave with you today is 
that all these and others are rights of an 
accused which come to us because men 
fought and struggled for freedom. Once lost 
these precious freedoms are most difficult 
to regain; once whittled away or disregarded 
and neglected, they cease to be realities and 
vanish into thin air. You men stand at 
the first line of defense; and I would have 
you be constantly mindful of your trust.” 
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Our fight against communism must be a 
sane, rational understanding of the facts. 
Emotional outbursts, extravagant mame 
calling, gross exaggerations hinder our ef- 
forts. We must remember that many non- 
Communists may legitimately on their own 
oppose the same laws or take positions on 
issues of the day which are also held by the 
Communists, Their opinions—though tem- 
porarily coinciding with the party line—do 
not make them Communists. Not at all. 
We must be very careful with our facts and 
not brand as a Communist any individual 
whose opinion may be different from our 
own. Freedom of dissent is a great heritage 
of America which we must treasure. 

Today far too many self-styled experts on 
communism are plying the highways of 
America giving erroneous and distorted in- 
formation. This causes hysteria, false 
alarms, misplaced apprehension by many 
of our citizens. We need enlightenment 
about communism—but this information 
must be factual, accurate, and not tailored 
to echo personal idiosyncrasies. To quote 
an old aphorism, we need more light and 
less heat. 

I should like to congratulate the Ameri- 
can Bar Association for its excellent work 
in this field. Many years ago the American 
Bar Association recognized the seriousness 
of the Communist danger. Your special 
committee on Communist tactics, strategy, 
and objectives is doing a magnificent job. 
This committee’s plan, already being imple- 
mented, of fostering high-level, dignified, 
objective seminars on communism through 
the cooperation of local bar associations 
throughout the country is excellent. This 
committee, moreover, is encouraging a study 
of the contrasts between communism and 
free government in our secondary and col- 
lege-level schools. I feel that the American 
Bar Association is rendering a distinct public 
service and should receive the commenda- 
tion of grateful citizens all over the country. 

The majesty of the law, in today's world, 
is not just a figure of speech or a rhetorical 
flourish. It is the diadem of American free- 
dom, the reality which distinguishes us from 
tyranny. It is our heritage, our refuge, our 


glory. 

“Let the ruling classes tremble at the 
prospect of a Communist revolution,” pro- 
claimed the Communist Manifesto. We 
tremble not. The ideas of Marx and Engels, 
though tipped with deceit and chicanery, 
shall not dislodge the goddess of justice 
that eternal lady who rules our destiny as a 
nation under God. 


Governor Swainson, of Michigan, Cites 
Inadequacy of Kerr-Mills Program, 
Supports Medical Care for the Aged 
Under Social Securiay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, providing 
medical care for the aged, under the so- 
cial security system, is one of the great 
unfinished tasks of our society. In my 
judgment, the King-Anderson bill pro- 
vides the best method of helping our 
older citizens live out their retirement 
years with an increased measure of dig- 
nity and security. 

Gov. John B. Swainson, of Michigan, 
carefully analyzed the Kerr-Mills pro- 
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gram in a recent letter to President Ken- 
nedy and found it a significant failure. 
On the basis of Michigan’s experience 
with Kerr-Mills, Governor Swainson re- 
newed his support of the King-Anderson 
bill. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Governor Swainson’s letter in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, Mich., February 27, 1962. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Since the inception 

of the Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the 

„aged program in the fall of 1960, Michigan 
has led the way among the 50 States in seek- 
ing to gain maximum benefit from the pro- 
gram. We were the first State to adopt the 
Kerr-Mills program; we were the first State 
to grant funds under the program; and the 
Michigan contribution of $444 million dur- 
ing the first year of the program's operatlon 
has constituted one of the largest State ex- 
penditures for the Kerr-Mills program in the 
Nation. In short, we have expended a vigor- 
ous effort to provide adequate medical as- 
sistance for our older citizens through the 
Kerr-Mills program. 

Despite our concerted effort to provide 
medical care for our aged citizens within the 
framework of the Kerr-Mills program, 
results of our first year's operation under 
Kerr-Mills indicates that the program 
been a significant failure in providing medi- 
cal assistance for the senior citizens of our 
State, During the first 12 months, the Kert- 
Mills program in Michigan provided medical 
assistance for only 1.85 percent of our citi- 
zens age 65 years and older. While the per- 
centage of our senior citizens continues 
soar, this contribution to the solution 
their health problems seems strikingly 
inadequate. 

When the Kerr-Mills bill was passed Jt 
was estimated that 60,000, or less than 10 
percent of our citizens, age 65 years and 
older, would be eligible for medical assistance 
for the aged. The fact that less than onè- 
tenth of our senior citizens could qualify 
for medical assistance under the Kerr- t 
program disheartened us at that time. BU 
now that the program has been in operation 
1 year and we find less than 2 percent of ou 
senior citizens are receiving assistance, e 
are even more discouraged. 

The Kerr-Mills p has not worked 
in Michigan. It is my firm belief after care 
fully watching the program in Michigan for 
a year that it cannot work. P 

Because the program fails to recognize = 
basic medical care problems of the aged if 
fails to produce a viable solution to one 
the most pressing problems of modern t 
Rather it becomes little more than a salve © 
the conscience of those who seek any 22 70 
gram, however inadequate, in order 
placate the public's plea for a solution to the 
health problems of the elderly. ‘5 

On the basis of experience with the 
Kerr-Mills program in Michigan I feel corn 
pelled to announce once again my unequiy’ 
ocal support of H.R, 4222, the King aged 
son proposal for medical care for the à 
through social security. As I indicated in 
statement of support for H.R. 4222 to gen 
House Committee on Ways and Means nal 
August 7, 1961; the provision for the ratio 
and dignified payment of basic health tne 
through the social security system is vê 
only sound, responsible way for us to resol 
this most urgent problem, Only by allowing 
our citizens to provide for the medical utie 
demands of their old age through systema "iy 
contributions to our workable and eme 
social security system while the individ 
is actively in the labor force can we 
adequate provisions for the medical needs 
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Our aged that is in keeping with the basic 
Precepts of human dignity. With 638,184 
Citizens in Michigan 65 years of age and 
Older, it is my belief that the time for action 
is now. 

I applaud you on your diligent fight in 
Support of the King-Anderson bill and offer, 
Once again, my unwavering support. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. SWAINSON, 
Governor. 


Clean Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 - 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, clean elections are a prime requisite 
ol good government. The fact that vote 
theft is on the increase is a matter of 
deep concern for citizens of both polit- 
ical parties. According to the nonparti- 
san Honest Ballot Association, some 3 
Million yotes are lost or stolen in every 
National election and the figure rises 
each time Americans go to the polls. 

Thus the United States has not yet 
Succeeded in freeing its electoral process 
from the taint of fraud. 

summer, as the first sesison of this 
Congress neared adjournment, we passed 
legislation extending the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. While that 
Was under consideration in the 
House Judiciary Committee, it was 
amended on motion of Congressman 
Cramer, Republican, of Florida, to pro- 
tect the voter against fraud. The bill 
Was reported out with that amendment. 
Earlier the Assistant Attorney General, 
Mr. Byron White, had written that the 
Rights Commission is the appro- 
priate agency through which such pro- 
tection should be forthcoming. 
order to avoid voting on this 
pechdment or having it become law the 
the woratic House leadership abandoned 
bill and tacked on a straight exten- 

n of the Civil Rights Commission on 
an appropriation bill in the Senate. The 

€nsion of the life of the Civil Rights 
of on came to the House as part 
Š a House-Senate conference agreement 

n the appropriation bill, a sorry com- 
ntary on civil rights legislation. 
t is well known that ballot theft oc- 
most frequently in the large metro- 
S centers. It is my hope, Mr. 
eitbaker. that political leaders in those 
1 ales will become aware of a campaign 
190 Clean elections launched in February 
81 by the Women's Division of the Re- 
National Committee. The cam- 
saien is nonpartisan. It has drawn the 
t Dport of distinguished nonpartisan or- 
anizations, 
acne principal weapon of this clean 
“Are Ons campaign is a booklet titled 
in You a ‘Shadow’ Voter?” produçed 
U the Women's Division of the Repub- 
“ational Committee. It is a small 
if ponent, only 12 pages in length, but 
® historic first. It exposes the vari- 
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ous types of vote fraud. Sound advice 
for the citizen’s protection accompanies 
each type of violation. ‘The booklet has 
become a bible for Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Independents—in fact, all citi- 
zens who wish to see America’s free elec- 
tive process above reproach. It has been 
endorsed by the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee, which never before has so 
honored a publication of a political party. 
For the record, I should like to insert 
an article describing this worthwhile 
campaign. The article appeared in the 
November 1961 issue of the Public Rela- 
tions Journal. It is titled “Republicans 
Stage Nonpartisan Political Relations 
Program That Works” and was written 
by Vera R. Glaser, director of public re- 
lations for the Women's Division of the 
Republican National Committee. Mrs. 
Glaser, a former member of the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune's Wash- 
ington Bureau, has done a service for all 
citizens in presenting this story, in writ- 
ing this booklet, and in spearheading the 
campaign behind it. 
REPUBLICANS STAGE NONPARTISAN POLITICAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAM THAT WORKS 


(By Vera R. Glaser) 


As America approaches the 1962 elections, 
a little gray booklet is skyrocketing on polit- 
ical best-seller lists, promising to stay at the 
top at least through 1964's Presidential con- 
test and at most until Republicans and 
Democrats agree that the specter of vote 
fraud no longer haunts the polls. 

“Are You a ‘Shadow’ Voter?”—a nonpar- 
tisan guide for foiling ballot thieves has 
aroused lively interest among public rela- 
tions counselors. Its 12 pages contain start- 
ling exposés of political skulduggery, plus 
pointers for the voter's protection. 

The pamphlet, produced in the Republican 
National Committee Women's Division, 
spearheads a public service campaign started 
last February. It is writing a different and 
absorbing chapter in the saga of political 
public relations. 

What is the story behind “Are You a 
‘Shadow’ Voter?”—why and how was the 
clean elections campaign started? 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPAIGN 


George J. Abrams, chief investigator, Hon- 
est Ballot Association of New York, has been 
warning for years that, Vote frauds are on 
the increase. Over 3 million votes are stolen 
or lost in every national election.“ 

On the morning after an election it has 
become almost routine for the losing party 
to receive letters and telegrams charging the 
winners with “fraud.” Nothing in the past, 
however, compares with the 135,000 com- 
plaints from 25 States which flooded the 
Republican National Committee beginning 
with election day 1960 and lasting through 
the month of November. 

Regardless of other differences, however, 
the political parties do agree on one thing: 
Backbone of any campaign organization is 
womanpower. At the precinct level women 
perform hundreds of small jobs which add 
up to a winning campaign—stuffing enye- 
lopes, typing, ringing doorbells, getting out 
the vote. 

Therefore, in the view of Mrs. Clare B. 
Williams, assistant GOP chairman, her 
women’s division was the logical force to 
combat irregularities at the polls. Republi- 
can women, she decided, would pioneer for 
all voters, regardless of party, who recognize 
the crucial tie between clean elections and 
honest government. 

Public relations decision No. 1 at GOP 
Washington headquarters was to hold ac- 
tion until presidential campaign emotions 
had cooled. An objective appeal for clean 
elections then could properly be directed to 
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the pride every American holds in his free 
elective system. 

Four months were permitted to elapse. 

Then, on February 27, 1961, for the first 
time in political history, a practical, com- 
prehensive set of anti-fraud rules was re- 
leased. Its title, “Are You a ‘Shadow’ 
Voter?” refers to the “shadow” status of 
those whose ballots are illegally nullified. 

The murky methods it spells out for voters 
include “tombstone” voting, padding voter 
lists, spolling or disqualifying ballots, jam- 
ming voting machines, “floaters,” laxity of 
law enforcement officials, party “phoneys,” 
disqualifying valid voters, chain balloting, 
vote buying, and collusion. 

Opposite each type of theft are instruc- 
tions for its prevention or for apprehending 
offenders. 

Launched with an appeal for support, 
shadow voter's first mailing went to 1,500 
civic, educational, public affairs, business, 
labor, religious, political, farm and philan- 
thropic organizations. 

President Kennedy was sent a copy, as 
were all Members of Congress, Governors, 
State legislators, and mayors. : 

A FLOW OF FACTS 


Political public relations, unlike its cor- 
porate version, often places heaviest em- 
phasis on publicity. To build support for 
clean elections, the program led off with a 
flow of factual information to mass news 
media. 

This was backed up by contacts with pub- 
lic affairs organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation and League of 
Women Voters, and with business and labor 
groups active in politics. 

The Republican National Committee's 
speakers’ bureau and readied for the lively 
demand for “Shadow Voter” talks which 
came on the heels of the booklet’s first ap- 
pearance. 

Advertising was not a part of the public 
relations schedule, since no funds were avall- 
able. 

Taking advantage of the fact that the Na- 
tion’s Capital is a major news center and the 
booklet a real political first, newly printed 
copies sped to 1,000 leading newspaper, ra- 
dio and television correspondents, colum- 
nists, and editorial writers. 

Results? 

A booklet produced under Republican aus- 
pices—as this one was—might be expected to 
wow only the GOP. When it rings the bell 
with other political publics, that’s news. 
Brisk demand from Democratic and inde- 
pendents, high schools and colleges, busi- 
nessmen, union members, lawyers, nonpar- 
tisan groups, and just plain folks, has sent 
“Shadow Voter“ into its seventh printing. 

Total distribution: 100,000 copies as of 
October 1961. 

Within 3 months of the booklet’s debut, 
the nonpartisan Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee, shattering precedent, released a 
statement of high praise from its New York 
headquarters. Never before had the com- 
mittee endorsed a party publication. Their 
action underscored “Shadow Voter's“ even- 
handed tone, opening the way for every 
American to use it in protecting his precious 
heritage, the right to cast his ballot freely 
for the candidate and political party of his 
choice, secure in the knowledge that it will 
be counted as it was cast. 

The Associated Press and United Press In- 
ternational moved first- and second-day 
stories on their wires. Magazines, newspa- 
pers, radio and television devoted news, fea- 
ture, and editorial coverage and support. 

A Capitol Hill chorus sang compliments on 
both sides of the aisle. Massachusetts Con- 
gressman Brap Morse and New York Senator 
KENNETH KEATING inserted praises in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. tative 
WIDNALL, of New Jersey, proposed an “honest 
election army” of collegians armed with 
booklets. 
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The Australian and British Embassies, 
among others sent runners for copies, 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce distrib- 
uted copies to its political participation 
committee. Unions and corporate manage- 
ments requested additional copies. 

Here are some of the areas in which the 
booklet has been and will be used. 

Norden Division of United Aircraft, de- 
velopers of the Norden electric vote 
counter, uses it in information programs 
related to improving elections. 

Union Electric Co. featured it at a three- 
session program of political education, 

B'nal B'rith Citizenship and Civic Affairs 
Division plans to tle the brochure into its 
first vote drive. 

The Borden Co. distributed it to leaders 
of its citizenship training programs at 30 
plant operations. Other corporations used it 
similarly. 

“It will take personal courage, skilled 
poll watchers, and honest officials to carry 
through a reform,“ the booklet concludes. 
“But it is a worthy reform, and one that 
should be demanded by voters of every party. 
Frauds are a threat to every honest voter.” 


Proposed Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Clinton County Re- 
publican News, St. Johns, Mich., which I 
feel deserves a few minutes’ time of all 
the Members. The editorial follows: 
Proposen Farm PLAN BasxD ON RIGGED VOTE 

SETUP 


When President Kennedy outlined the ad- 
ministration’s new farm commodity pro- 
grams in his message to Congress he noted 
that they could become effective only after 
they are approved democratically by a two- 
thirds majority in a producer referendum. 

Now this implies that the Nation's feed 
grain and wheat growers and milk producers 
are to have a free choice between the far- 
reaching acreage and marketing controls the 
Government is proposing, and the with- 
drawal of Federal price supports with a re- 
turn to free farm markets. 

But the fact is that these farmer referend- 
ums would by no means be free, in the sense 
that a citizen going to the polls to vote on an 
issue is under no outside pressure to vote 
either way. That is because the Govern- 
ment has served notice on farmers that if 
they reject the new farm program, it will 
throw on the market 10 millions tons of 
surplus feed grains and 200 million bushels 
of wheat from the vast Federal surplus stock. 

The American Farm Bureau Federations 
has applied, and properly so, some strong 
language to this Hobson's choice offered the 
farmer. 

“The use of Government stocks of grain,” 
it says, “* * * to compel farmers to accept 

control programs” amounts to 
naked coercion” and “makes a mockery of 
* * * democratic farm referendums.” 

Now there are plenty of farmers who would 
be willing, without hesitation, to vote down 
the still more regimented system of agricul- 
ture the administration is proposing, and to 
start from scratch with no Federal planning 
and crop controls at all—if they had a free 
choice, 
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But there, staring them in the face, are 
those surplus millions of tons of grain. They 
are there, they exist, and it cannot be ignored 
that in some manner they are going to have 
to be liquidated. 

They exist, however, as the accumulations 
of years of Federal farm policy mismanage- 
ment. And because that is so, it is specious 
of the Government to say, now, that if the 
farmers turn down the new farm program, 
these grains will suddenly be dumped on the 
market. 

In blunt language, what this amounts to 
is bribery and blackmail. 

Bribery, because this is what the Govern- 
ment is saying: “If you vote for more regi- 
mentation, we'll continue price supports.” 

Blackmail, because the Government is 
saying: “If you vote against the farm pro- 
gram, we'll bust you.” 

If there is anything democratic about a 
referendum so rigged, it is pretty hard to 
Bee, 


You Can Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include a thought-provok- 
ing article written by Mr. Mark Clutter, 
formerly chief editorial writer for the 
Wichita Beacon until that newspaper 
was purchased by the publishers of the 
Wichita Eagle. Mr. Clutter currently a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Independent, Press- 
Telegram. The article, entitled “You 
Can Fight Communism,” was published 
in the February issue of VFW magazine, 
a publication of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. I believe we all are aware of the 
outstanding work of this veterans or- 
ganization in the promotion of Ameri- 
canism. 

The article follows: 

You Can FIGHT COMMUNISM 


There isn't any way that you, a plain citi- 
zen trying to make a living and rear a fam- 
ily and get a little pleasure out of life, can 
fight communism directly. 

That negative statement appears to con- 
tradict the title of this article. Actually it 
does not. It merely sets limits which must 
be recognized by anyone who wishes to do 
his part in defeating the Communist con- 
spiracy, 

You can't fight communism directly be- 
cause the enemy is mostly invisible. He 
seldom presents a target, and when he does, 
it may not be a real target. The Commu- 
nists are a secret, criminal, highly disci- 
plined gang. They know how to work un- 
derground, how to use the gullible, how to 
infiltrate and pervert worthwhile institu- 
tions. To catch them and break up their 
plots is a job for skilled operatives, such as 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. The Communists are, as J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI Director pointed out, masters 
of deceit.” 

The chances are that you, a VFW member, 
don't know any Communists or deep pink 
fellow travelers. You just don't move in 
those social circles. How can you fight peo- 
ple you can't identify? 

How does a military commander act when 
the position and plans of the enemy are 
unknown? He makes his forces as strong 
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and battle-ready as possible. He tautens 
discipline. He prepares for attack from any 
possible quarter. He knows his own position 
thoroughly. 

Such strategy Is the basis for an effective 
anti-Communist campaign. Since we, as 
citizens and veterans, cannot seek out and 
destroy the enemy, we must make ourselves 
so strong that he cannot prevail against us. 

Any positive and effective anti-Communist 
campaign must be essentially a pro-Ameri- 
canism campaign. The conflict is, in its 
present phase, a war of ideas. Two opposing 
ways of life are struggling for world suprem- 
acy. It is important to know what com- 
munism means, but it is far more important 
to know what Americanism means, 

How good an American are you? 

There can be no doubt of your emotional 
loyalty to flag and Nation. If you were less 
than loyal in your feelings, you would not 
belong to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. But 
do you truly understand what Americanism 
means? Do you know your own position? 

VFW members generally are better in- 
formed about Americanism than the aver- 
age citizen, but one would not have to look 
far to find a comrade who had only the 
sketchiest ideas of the laws and tradition’ 
that define our freedom. 

The lack of understanding of American- 
ism in the general population is shocking. 
A survey conducted in some eastern high 
schools not long ago showed that many 
young people did not understand or believe 
in the basic freedoms guaranteed in the Bill 
of Rights. Such boys and girls would be 
pushovers for wily Communist recruiters. 

VFW posts are in an admirable position to 
educate their members and their commun!- 
ties in basic Americanism. Such programs 
can be both direct and indirect in method- 
Posts can sponsor lecture series, courses, an 
essay contests. They can make it quite clear 
to school boards that they favor strong 
courses in American history and government. 

Patriotism is a virtue somewhat out 
style in our apathetic era. To revive it, many 
Americans must learn why they should be 
proud of their Republic. By teaching and 
example, VFW posts can help bring about re- 
newed patriotism. 

VFW work that seems to have no direct 
bearing on either Americanism or commu- 
nism can contribute directly to the pres- 
ervation of our Nation. Consider, for 
example, the children's and youth pr 
which so many posts emphasize. All studies 
of delinquency show that children who par- 
ticipate in organized sport and recreation 
are much less likely to end up in the hands 
of the police. In many communities, the 
police are so aware of this fact that they 
organize baseball leagues and other activi- 
ties, knowing that it is better to preven 
trouble than to have to deal with it. 

Wherever veterans are engaged in inten- 
sive youth work, they are fighting both crime 
and communism. The doctrines of the R 
have no appeal to healthy, happy people. 
Communism attracts the confused, the de- 
spairing, the unwanted, the emotionally sick. 

Wherever VFW members, acting as grou 
or as individuals, effectively carry out the 
patriotic, fraternal, historical and educ® 
tional ideals of their organization, they pi 
fighting communism. This is true in f 
matters as well as great, The musketry oe 
the grave of a fallen comrade Is, in one senmi 
a volley against communism, for the Tit 
proclaims that the man, obscure though 
may have been, had served the true 2 
enduring cause. Any activity that make 
the post an example of Americanism in ye 
tion has an effect on the entire communlt 

It is impossible to fight communism on 
sively. Communism feeds and flourishes 
passivity. The nonactive VFW member 
feel that he ls as much against comm ult 
as anybody, but he is creating, by denn on 
those conditions under which communls. 
spreads, Only through active, persona! 
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mitment is it possible to bulld the good 
Society that is invulnerable to the lures and 
Snares of the enemy. 

The typical VFW post today has too few 
Workers who recognize their patriotic ob- 
ligations. Some members are overworked. 
For awhile they try to do everything. Then 
fatigue and discouragement, together with 
business and personal obligations, force them 
to quit. They leave a vacuum that can't 
be filled because so many members give 
Only lipservice. 

The nonactive members have good alibis 
which usually contain a bit of truth. The 
typical World War II veteran has reached the 
busiest time of his life. He has a wife and 
a house full of youngsters. He has more 
business or job responsibilities than he had 


10 years ago. “I can't do everything,” he 
Says lamely. 
That is true. No one asked him to do 


everything. But he can do something. He 
Can devote himself to some worthwhile post 
Project for a few hours a week. It is quite 

y that, once he becomes active, he will 
find considerable personal gratification in 
being useful beyond the confines of home 
and shop. 

Try to imagine a post in which every mem- 
ber did something. Such a post, large or 
Small, would rank as the most dynamic and 
Worthwhile in the world. Its influence would 
extend throughout the community. Its ex- 
ample would Inspire other posts and other 

unity service tions, 

And wouldn't it be fun to belong to such 
an effective post. 

Communism is a militant movement. Its 
leaders, like all clever generals, prefer to 
Attack the weak, the disorganized, the undis- 
Clplined. The Communists frankly state that 
this is their strategy. They always move into 

of weakness. The do not—in fact, they 
ee — a strong and healthy 
ety. 

The Communists are quick to exploit con- 
ditions of injustice and social disorder. They 

ve, from time to time, played their evil 

les in racial conflict, in labor unrest, in 
8overnmental corruption, and in organized 
tne. But they are also quick to recognize 
> tellectual confusion, a weakness of a dif- 
erent kind. Their infiltration into educa- 
» the communications media, entertain- 
ment, government, and even religion has 
aa Possible because some leaders in these 

Ids have lost their intellectual integrity. 
They no longer know what they think or 
What they represent, 

The Communists always work against just 
me Sensible solutions of social problems. 

y seek to turn racial tensions into bloody 
Hots. They do not want unions to gain their 
ge through peaceful bargaining; they want 
88 strikes. They seek to turn any infil- 

ted institution from its true goals. The 
infus Uunists always fight for more and more 
les tice, strife, confusion, and hatred, This 

Tankly stated party policy and is always 

„ although their propaganda seems to 

the exact opposite. 
tated should make the work of the dedi- 
To and anti-Communist quite simple, 
Matin communism, he must fight for 
of de, good social order, and the principles 
m Americanism. Communism or no com- 
Cent those are the causes for which a de- 

N man should fight. 
chia Khrushchev predicted, “Your grand- 
text en will be Communists.” In the con- 
Vey, Of his remarks it was as clear that he be- 
1 Mies! this would happen in America, not as 
8 of war or external pressure, but 
ùi għ apathy and decadence, Commu- 
Alte would move into one area of weakness 

Meg another until it had everything. 

They Americans share Khrushchev's view. 
ls magnificent strength in the Amer- 

Out People. The Nation that lifted itself 
Whine the depression to arm the free world 
© fighting on every front, and thot has 
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since maintained world peace, albeit a hair- 
trigger peace, is not decadent. Our grand- 
children will not be Communists. 

The important thing is to increase our 
strength. On the military front it is neces- 
sary to maintain constant alertness and a 
ready battle force. But communism is both 
an external threat and an internal conspir- 

This world war of ideas must be won 
on the civilian front. Americans must con- 
tinue to create the good society of freemen. 
Through our way of life, we must show that 
the Communist promises are a lie. Dynamic 
Americanism is the answer to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

In this great struggle, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars has the opportunity to play a 
magnificent role. 


Teaching Machines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for more advanced teaching methods is 
one of the great challenges of our time. 
Only this week the House, for example, 
passed a bill which will, if adopted, make 
greater use of television in the field of 
education. Much has been said and 
done, too, about teaching machines 
which would both speed up and improve 
our educational system and permit us 
to make better use of our relatively lim- 
ited number of teachers. 

One of the simplest, least expensive 
and most practical of these devices has 
been developed and patented by my 
friend, Mr. Alphons J. Hackl, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Because of its very low 
cost it may well revolutionize the field 
of teaching machines. 

Mr. Hackl is president and general 
manager of Colortone Press, printers of 
publications and educational material. 
He is also publisher of the new Washing- 
tion Community News, an urban com- 
munity paper the first issue of which 
will appear in April. Formerly, he was 
publisher of the Foreman’s Digest, the 
Drivers’ Digest, and associate editor of 
the Quarterly Review of Public Rela- 
tions. He is also author of a little book- 
let on “What Are the Hidden Meanings 
of Color?” 

He is a member of the National Soci- 
ety of Art Directors, the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, the National 
Society of Training Diréctors, the Busi- 
ness-Industry Group of the National 
Science Teachers Association, the Amer- 
ican Management Association, the Print- 
ing Industry of America, the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, the In- 
stitute of General Semantics, and many 
other civic organizations. 

Mr. Hackl is listed in Who's Who in 
Business and Industry.“ He is a native 
of Canada, educated in Austria, and has 
resided in the Washington area since 
1936 with time out for military service 
in the U.S. Armed Forces for 444 years 
during World War II. He is a US. citi- 
zen and served during World War II as 
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a captain in the Military Intelligence 
Service. Before the invasion of Europe, 
he was in charge of a training team in 
Ireland training U.S. troops in German 
weapons, German army tactics and stra- 
tegy. He served with the 5th Infantry 
Division on the G-2 staff in General Pat- 
ton’s army from Normandy to Czecho- 
slovakia, After the signing of the armi- 
stice he saw brief service as intelligence 
officer with the War Crimes Commis- 
sion investigating the Mauthausen con- 
centration camp. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the wide in- 
terest in the subject of education, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recoxp an address on 
teaching by machine given by Mr. Hackl 
on February 20, 1962, to a group of as- 
sociation executives at the Burlington 
Hotel in Washington: 


TEACHING MACHINES: AN Appress BY A. J. 
HACKE 


My wife was taking a course in statistics 
at the George Washington University last 
fall. At the same time I felt a need for a 
brush up in algebra because I had graduated 
such a long time ago from the Handelsschule 
in Salzburg, Austria, and I was interested 
in becoming more familiar with up-to-date 
American terminology. 

We purchased a hardware teaching ma- 
chine and the accompanying texts in statis- 
tics and algebra. The machine appeared 
cumbersome to me, and being sensitive to 
typography, design, and color, I naturally 
missed the normal page size graphs and 
book discussion text. As a graphic arts spe- 
cialist, it became apparent to me that the 
hardware was not necessary, and that a book 
format utilizing a teaching machine or pro- 
gramed learning principle, and incorporating 
features permitting the use of contemporary 
graphic visual communication methods 
could be developed at a fraction of the cost 
of a hardware machine. 

I then started on a thorough investigation 
of the teaching machine principle, programed 
learning, and read up on available literature 
of this new field. 

After making several prototypes which I 
tried out on my wife and friends, I finally 
reached a stage of development advanced 
enough to show it to the instructors at the 
National Radio Institute. They were im- 
mensely enthused and amazed at its sim- 
plicity, educational soundness, and low cost, 
because their staff up to this point had 
become extremely discouraged at the high 
cost of existing available teaching machines. 

At this point, I should also mention that 
without the hope and encouragement my 
friends gave me assuring me that I was on 
sound ground and pursuing the problem cor- 
rectly, I might not have continued to devote 
sufficient time to bring my device to its 
present state of perfection. After much 
thought, the name “Program-Matic” is the 
one I chose as most descriptive. 

A quotation by Professor Thorndike in 1912 
seems pertinent: 

. “If, by a miracle of mechanical ingenuity, 
a book could be so arranged that only to 
him who had done what was directed on 
page 1 would page 2 become visible, and so 
on, much that now requires personal in- 
struction could be managed by print.” 

Perhaps you are wondering why I am 
speaking to a group of association executives 
about education and teaching machines but 
whether you are in trade association work or 
if you are a parent it is highly unlikely that 
you will get through this year without com- 
ing into contact with teaching machines in 
one way or another, As a child you might 
already have come into contact with this 
(exhibit I—teacher's rod), the world’s old- 
est teaching machine, but as we shall see 
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later—today's methods are a little different 
for reward instead of punishment has been 
found a far better teacher. 

For one—the school population during the 
last 12 years has doubled while the number 
of teachers has almost remained the same— 
then, more new knowledge has been accumu- 
lated during this century than in the entire 
history of mankind put together. Already 
there Is talk of extending public school edu- 
cation to the junior college 13th and 14th 
grade level—also—what should be of greatest 
interest to you as trade association executives 
is the rapid obsolescence of trades and skills. 

I can see it in my own field—printing and 
lithography—in lithography the stone trans- 
Ter man is no more, and in printing the flat- 
bed pressman is rapidly being replaced by 
the fellow who can run an offset or rotary 
web press—the same may hold true of nearly 
all fields including the professions such as 
medicine and engineering. This is the one 
reason why the total number of unemployed 
is less than the total number of existing job 
vacancies—there are more jobs than unem- 
ployed—but the unemployed do not possess 
the necessary skills enabling them to hold 
down the jobs for which vacancies exist, 

From this you can readily see that some- 
thing has to be done to fill this gap—be- 
tween more students and fewer teachers, and 
more jobs and fewer skilled people to fill 
them. 

Happily something has come along that 

to fill this gap, and every indica- 
tion bears out the claim of certain educators 
and psychologists that the teaching machine 
can speed up learning for both bright and 
dull students alike. Only last week the 
magazine Science calls the teaching ma- 
chine the first major technical innovation 
in education since the development of 
printing. Already there is evidence that 
eighth graders can finish an entire ninth 
grade course in algebra in only one term 
when the teaching machine approach is 
used. In one case in Roanoke, Va., a student 
who wanted to enter Anapolis very badly 
and thus was motivated pretty strongly, 
finished 5 years of math in 1 year. In ano- 
ther experiment conducted by an IBM psy- 
chologist at a university, the class using 
teaching machines finished 27 percent sooner 
than the class exposed to conventional meth- 
ods of instruction. The average grade in the 
teaching machine class was 95 percent as 
against 86 percent in the regular class. 

Literally millions are being poured into 
research to perfect this method by both in- 
dustry and Government. The US. Office of 
Education alone Is spending slightly under 
$2 million on 27 different projects. These 
teaching machines take the form of expen- 
sive electronic hardware costing as much as 
$5,000 per unit to simple devices such as the 
Program~-Matic which I have been working 
on for the last few months and for which a 
patent has been filed. 

You may ask, What is the underlying 
principle that makes the teaching machine 
or programed learning so successful? 

The first U.S. patent ever issued for a 
teaching machine was issued to H. Chard 
in 1809 for a device known as Mode for 
Teaching To Read, Socrates, with his Soc- 
cratic method, certainly points up the fact 
that what we now know as the teaching 
machine is not something new, but it was 
not until Dr. Pressey at Ohio State in 1927, 
and Dr. Skinner at Harvard in 1956, redis- 
covered the principles of programed learn- 
ing that modern advances were made. It 
was however, Dr. Skinner's more recent ex- 
periments and findings about what takes 
place in the mind during the learning proc- 
ess that gave programed learning the push 
and impetus it has today. 

By breaking down complex knowledge into 
the smallest bits of information and offer- 
ing a reward instead of punishment to the 
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subject, Dr. Skinner was able to teach dif- 
ficult tasks even to lower animal life such 
as pigeons. He proved that pigeons could 
be taught to play ping-pong, sort electronic 
parts in an assembly line, and act out Romeo 
and Juliet. In dealing with humans these 
same principles of imparting small bits of 
information one at a time in the form of 
Socratic questions are utilized in programed 
learning. 

According to Science magazine, teaching 
machines are currently in use at Harvard, 
Oberlin, Hamilton, Dartmouth, Earlham, 
Hollins, Indiana University, University of 
Arizona, University of Illinois, University of 
Pittsburgh, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Southern California, By the 
end of 1962, there will be available 250 pro- 
grams in elementary, high school, and col- 
lege mathematics, 60 in sclence, 25 in elec- 
tronics and engineering, 25 in foreign 
languages, 120 in social studies; and others 
in contract bridge, parliamentary procedure, 
fundamentals of music, and even in chess 
and etiquette. 

With my machine, the pupil learns from 
questioning. Correct answers offer a re- 
ward. This gives humans encouragement 
and assurance to proceed. The immediate 
feedback of the correct answer also makes 
for faster learning and better comprehen- 
sion. This is what makes these miracles 
of modern education practical and explains 
why so much is being accomplished through 
the introduction of teaching machines in 
various schools all over the country today. 


Colonel Glenn, Our Astro-Ambassador 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr.RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
none of us shall ever forget the glorious 
achievement of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
U.S. Marine Corps. Columbus, Magel- 
lan, and their fellow explorers are joined 
in man’s history by this modest, coura- 
geous, accomplished American. 

Like so many other historic heroes, 
Colonel Glenn is a man of many talents. 
In this Chamber, and in committee rooms 
on both sides of our Capitol, we heard 
and applauded his extreme, yet always 
modest eloquence. In New York, though 
no longer among his countrymen alone, 
Colonel Glenn was no less effective in 
enunciating the cause of space explora- 
tion. Because his New York appearance 
before the U.N. will have far more sig- 
nificance in the course of future thought 
and future events, I would like to draw 
the attention of my colleagues to a story 
written by Mr. Showell of the Newark 
Evening News that appears in today's 
edition of the paper. 

From the Newark News, Mar. 7, 1962] 
GLENN Ams U.S. Posrrion at U.N.—Astro- 
NAUT’S DIPLOMATIC SKILL ADVANCES PEACE- 
FUL SPACE PROGRAM 
(By Philip S. Showell, Jr.) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y—The US. delega- 
tion believes Lt. Col. John H. Glenn visit 
here made a “very substantial” contribution 
toward peaceful use of outer space. 

The astronaut's poise and political poten- 
tial were in evidence to millions during 2 
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days of motorcades through the metropoli- 
tan area. What was evident only to am- 
bassadors and the international civil serv- 
ants here was the Marine hero's talent for 
personal diplomacy. 

“Glenn by being Glenn, plus the outcome 
of Project Mercury, enables us to deal on 
outer space from a position of real strength, 
commented the U.S. diplomat charged with 
pursuing Washington's aims in this area- 
“And in negotiating with the Russians this 
Is the only position to hold.“ 

The spaceman improved prospects for 
positive.action from the first meeting 
19 of the 28-nation Committee on Peaceful 
Use of Outer Space, according to the diplo- 
mat, 

Glenn’s contribution was especially vital, 
he said, since it was made in what is de- 
veloping as a major test area of the Soviet 
Union's desire for a cold-war thaw. 

PHILOSOPHER, TOO 


A hot pilot, with 15 Distinguished Fiy- 
ing Crosses and 18 Alr Medals, Glenn proved 
in a reception here with ambassadors 
the 28 nations making up the outer space 
committee that he was “a mature guy -* 
and damn close to being a philosopher,” the 
US. aid added. 

The freckle-faced flier gave them a 20- 
minute briefing on his triple orbit of the 
earth. The ambassadors proclaimed them- 
selves fascinated and Glenn expressed his 
surprise at the detail and cogency of their 
questions, 

The response to the astronaut's appeal 
for more cooperation in space exploration 
through the U.N. was greeted with a 5' a 
ing ovation by the 500 foreign newsmen an 
international civil servants gathered in the 
Economic and Social Council Chamber. 

The program Glenn advanced was em? 
braced in a resolution adopted by the on 
eral Assembly last December 20. It will be 
the focus of initial deliberations by 2 com 
mittee whose convening was obstructed for 
3 years by the Kremlin's obstructionist tac“ 
tics. 

Though U.S. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevens 
son used Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri G at 
orbit last spring to comment on the n 
for “blasting the outer space talks off tb 
launching pad here“ there was no followup 
until late fall. 


- 


FREE SPACE 


‘The resulting Assembly resolution directed 
the Outer Space Committee to meet be- 
fore the end of this month to develop wass 
and means of implementing its provisions. 
The measure provides for: tne 

Declaration that space is as free as d 
seas and subject to international law an 
the U.N. Charter. pit- 

Creation of a public registry of all or 
ing objects. a 

Reports the World Meteorolog! 
Organization and allied groups to the d- 
nomic and Social Council on space explor 
tion. 

Reports by the International Telecomm 
nications Union and similar organ < 
to thè Economic and Social Council on 
munications satellites. of 

Though lacking the drama or urgency py 
a Congo crisis, this program Is considered n- 
U.S. sources to be vital. It takes little tes 
agination to realize that manned satel’ sie- 
which improve weather observations Karger 
communication can also better spot ward 
and guide, or even launch missiles to 
them. qe 

Colonel Glenn is back at work now at 
Project Mercury headquarters, But U.S. ning 
lomats agree he was far from vacation ye 
here Friday. The pledges of support 10% the 
outer space program which have followed fy 
astronaut’s visit Indicate he put in 3 
diplomatic day. 


1962 
Classroom Shortage Statistics Confusing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCRKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Tepeatedly stated that I favor Federal 
ald to education whenever the need for 
such assistance is clearly demonstrated, 
and provided such aid does not discrimi- 
nate against any group of children. 

In testifying on March 27, 1961, before 
the Subcommittee on Education, of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
addressed myself, in part, to the question 
Of need for Federal assistance. 

Using a number of concrete examples, 
I demonstrated to the committee that 
Many of the statistics purporting to show 

assroom shortage were ambiguous, 
Confusing, contradictory and even down- 
Tight misleading. 

I was interested to read in Monday's 
edition of the Washington Post a column 
by Mr. Maurice H. Stans, former Direc- 

of the Budget, entitled “Classroom 
rtage Statistics Confusing,” 

Using his own examples, Mr. Stans ar- 
rived at conclusions similar to those 
Which I outlined before the Subcommit- 

on Education a year ago. 

I thought that the membership of the 
House would be interested in this article. 
Nah to place it in the Recorp under 

&ve granted to extend my remarks; 
to rere is one more thing I would like 

add: Education is one of our greatest 
assets, It is in our national interest to 
N our youth with every oppor- 
ithe ity to advance their education. And 
White are some problems in this field 

ich cannot be solved through local 
and State action alone. In those in- 
m 5, the n for Federal assistance 
urgent. 
sen am not opposed to Federal aid for 
w ol construction, but I believe that 
© should first determine the extent of 
tan in this field. This is very impor- 
8 And, unfortunately, available 
tistics on this subject are thoroughly 
ap uate. I would strongly urge the 
and priate committees of the House, 
teng U.S. Office of Education, to at- 
with to this problem and to provide us 
on detailed and reliable statistical data 
Which we can then base sound and 
eastructive legislation. 
© above-mentioned article follows: 
M SHORTAGE STATISTICS CONFUSING 
S (By Maurice H. Stans) 
nen all the oratory on Federal, ald to 
tary und secondary schools is the 
be —— ot whether education can best 
ved under local financing and direc- 
in home communities or by Federal 
The &nd influence from Washington. 
debateg mument is not new. The Congress 
Unter 3t as vigorously 75 years ago as now. 
Clouded tely, facts are scarce and are 
Teligion Over by digressive issues of politics, 

Or a and competition with the Soviets. 
well edu » We all want our children to be 
debate oe And despite all the heated 
Present 1 ere is little evidence that our 

ocal system of education is inferior 
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to that of the Soviets or of any other coun- 
try. Johnny may not be able to spell, but 
so far he has grown up to be superior in 
science, industry, commerce, and the im- 
provement of living to Ivan or any other 
progeny of foreign birth. 

DOCUMENTATION LACKING 


But the struggle to shift the cost of educa- 
tion and the responsibility for it to the 
Federal Government will go on, long after 
1962. The principal ammunition will be 
statistics, and seldom will an important 
battle be fought with poorer firepower. One 
would expect that, in a matter of such vital 
importance, proponents of the cause of Fed- 
eral aid would have a strongly documented 
case. 

But if the past is evidence, the Congress 
will be asked to make historic decisions on a 
basis of figures far inferior to those which 
a sensible businessman would require for 
reaching his business conclusions, There 
ought to be a better way to resolve national 
problems. 

The major case for Federal support of 
school construction rests on the alleged in- 
ability or unwillingness of local school dis- 
tricts to do the job. The key figures are the 
annual estimates of classroom shortages pro- 
duced by the Office of Education from re- 
ports supplied by the States. Because of 
their sources, they are seldom questioned, 

But an analysis of the figures leaves much 
in doubt. For example, the officially asserted 
shortage in 1954 was 370,000 classrooms. But 
this became merely 160,000 in 1955, even 
though only 60,000 rooms were built in the 
meantime. The difference was the result 
of a change in the process of gathering the 
statistics. 

Since then the annual classroom shortage 
figure has moved slowly downward until it 
hit a low level of 127,200 in the fall of 1961. 
About half of this represents supposed short- 
ages in capacity and the other half repre- 
sents unsatisfactory quarters, 

NO UNIFORM DEFINITIONS 


When I was Director of the Budget, I set 
out to learn more about these classroom 
shortage reports. In February 1960, a field 
survey team, made up of staff members of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
went to nine States, with 50 percent of the 
classroom shortage, to find out how the fig- 
ures were complied. Their findings were 
astounding. Because there were no uniform 
definitions across the States, the figures were 
mostly undetailed or poorly supported esti- 
mates based more often than not on local 
or State attitudes of the moment, 

For example, in Alabama, the survey re- 
vealed that the number of classrooms needed 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities dropped 
from 10,037 in 1958 to only 2,416 a year later. 
There had been a local redefinition of what 
constituted an unsatisfactory classroom. 
The survey concluded that “neither the 1958 
nor the 1959 report provides a reliable figure 
on the classroom shortage" in Alabama. 

In accounting for the sybstantial annual 
variations reported in Illinois, the report 
said that “while many local superintendents 
report small rural schools as satisfactory, 
the State agency staff feels that these schools 
are unsuitable.” 


Some large cities were entirely omitted 
from the estimates. Inconsistencies were 
numerous. Understatements and overstate- 
ments were found. The conclusion of the 
study group was a forthright statement that 
“the fall report figures on the classroom 
shortage have, in our opinion, limited use- 
fulness in discussions on Federal aid for 
school construction.” And further that “the 
survey indicates that it Is fallacious to com- 
pare successive years’ totals to indicate a 
decline or increase in the classroom short- 
age.” 
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TWO-YEAR BACKLOG 


Even if taken at face value, “the classroom 
shortage reveal nothing about the 
financial capability of the States and local 
communities to handle the problem with- 
out Federal aid,“ In fact, they disclose 
nothing about actions taker or pending in 
the school districts to deal with the needs. 
This is important, for this reason: With 
classrooms being built at the rate of 70,000 
a year, a shortage of 127,200 classrooms, if 
true, would be a backlog of less than 2 years. 
It takes 2 years to recognize needs, develop 
proposals, hold elections, sell bonds, design 
and build schools. It may well be that 
much of the deficiency is actually being met 
by prompt local actions about as fast as it 
becomes clearly evident. 

In printed material and speeches by pro- 
ponents of Federal aid, there appear re- 
peated statements that there are 8 million 
schoolchildren in overcrowded classrooms. 
This round number stems from a 1959 press 
statement of the Office of Education to the 
effect that State figures show that public 
school enrollments were 1,843,000 in excess 
of normal school capacity and that “there 
are numbers of others whose education is 
being hampered to some extent by lack of 
adequate classroom facilities." This is ex- 
trapolation with a will. 

Why must we deal with great national 
problems with such scanty, questionable 
data? If we as citizens are seriously to 
consider this issue, shouldn’t we have a 
careful, nationwide survey of actual condi- 
tions, measured by uniform standards and 
witi the findings pinpointed by cities, by 
school districts, and by structures? If then, 
confronted by such evidence, some of the 
individual districts are clearly unable to 
act and the States cannot meet the needs, 
there may be a case for Federal assistance, 


The New Textile Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S. C., of March 5, 1962: 

‘Tue New TEXTILE AGREEMENT 

Although many American textile manu- 
facturers have their fingers crossed on its 
effectiveness, there seems to be general sat- 
isfaction over the terms of the new 19-nation 
agreement covering foreign trade in cotton 
textiles, reached in Geneva February 9 and 
made public on February 16. 

The satisfaction stems from an article in 
the agreement which leaves the United States 
in a position to protect domestic markets 
from a flood of low-priced cotton goods and 
another which shifts the burden of opening 
foreign markets to the more prosperous 
countries of Europe. 

Under the agreement, any nation facing 
disruption of its domestic market by a surge 
of imports in general or in any specific type 
of cotton product can request the exporting 
nation to restrict its shipments. If no re- 
sponse or agreement is reached in 60 days, 
the importing nation can act unilaterally to 
freeze imports for 1 year at the level of 
the first 12 of the preceding months. 

In an emergency, this freeze can be im- 
posed immediately without walting the 60 
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days. If the condition persists, the endan- 

country can continue the freeze for an 
additional year. Following this 2-year re- 
striction, the agreement provides that the 
imports accepted by the endangered country 
may be held to a 5-percent increase in each 
of the next 3 years. 

In addition to this protective article, the 
agreement seeks to expand the European 
market for cotton textile products from na- 
tions such as Japan and India. The Euro- 
pean nations have agreed to end quota re- 
strictions against cotton textiles over the 
5-year period of the Geneva agreement. 

The 19-nation party to the agreement rep- 
resent more than 90 percent of the free world 
trade in cotton textiles and include the 
Common Market countries. 

The Geneva agreement did not concern 
itself with President Kennedy's suggestion 
that the United States impose an 8.5-cent 
equalization fee on imported cottons to 
balance the subsidy now being given raw 
cotton exports from the country. 

Some Japanese manufacturers have said 
they will urge their country not to accept the 
Geneva agreement if this is done. Even if 
Japan refuses to sign, the United States could 
still impose restrictions on imports unilater- 
ally. 


The Corn Tassel: Symbol of Abundance 
in a Hungry World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Margo Cairns, secretary of the Corn 
Tassel National Floral Emblem Associa- 
tion, and more affectionately known as 
the “corn tassel lady” has provided me 
with more reasons why the corn tassel 
should be proclaimed as our national 
fioral emblem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include these reasons in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

THE CORN TASSEL: SYMBOL OF ABUNDANCE 
In A HUN WORLD 
(By Margo Cairns) 

No nation In the history of the world ever 
owed so deep a debt to any thing material 
as the United States owes to its native 
American plant, corn. From Jamestown to 
Plymouth, from the farms of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and George Mason, 
to the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, from the 
rich prairie lands of Iowa to the Pacific 
Ocean, corn fed the settlers, their flocks and 
herds as they conquered the wilderness and 
molded the Nation. 

GRATITUDE, 

Though the corn tassel was honored and 
revered in sacred rites by the Incas, Aztecs, 
Mayans, and American Indians, it was never 
exulted as the floral symbol of a people. 
Each State in the United States chose a 
flower deer to it, but none selected the corn 
tassel, the pride of our vast land. Was the 
corn tassel protected through the centuries 
that it may now signal to all the world our 
national gratitude for our national treas- 
ure—by proclaiming it the floral symbol of 
the United States of America? 

CENTENNIAL YEAR, 1962 

On May 15, 1862, President Abraham 
Lincoln signed a bill creating the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The official seal 
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of that Department depicted wheat; later 
it was changed to show a shock of corn; 
thus clearly symbolizing that corn is the 
foundation of the U.S. agriculture, its oldest 
and most valuable crop. In this centen- 
nial year let nationwide gratitude proclaim 
the corn tassel our national floral emblem. 


Redistricting in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York State Legislature, dominated 
by the Republican Party, perpetuated a 
great injustice to the residents of New 
York when they redistricted the congres- 
sional districts. The American Public 
Service Bureau succinctly explained the 
machinations and procedures which the 
Republicans used to accomplish their 
nefarious ends. The informative article 
follows: 

New Tonk Democrats Rockep BY “Rocky” 

New York’s Republican team—Governor 
and legislature—lost no time, at a 1-day 
special session in Albany last week, in reor- 
ganizing the State’s congressional delegation. 
It was a real blitz operation and so effectively 
did they do their work that the Democrats 
probably will have only a minority voice in 
Congress for the next 10 years. From being 
the majority party, with 22 present Congress- 
men to the Republicans’ 21, the Democrats 
now have a potential of only 15 seats in a 
reapportioned total of 41. The State's quota 
presently is 43, with 2 vacancies. 

This puts New York in the forefront of 
States required by proportionate population 
losses reported by the 1960 Federal census to 
reduce the representation to which they were 
entitled under the old count. 

Understand, please, that what New York 
did last Friday, without advance publicity 
and without public hearings, was final, a 
complete legislative performance, not simply 
the presentation of a draft subject to further 
consideration. A redistricting bill was passed 
by both senate and assembly and immedi- 
ately was signed by the Governor. It will be 
months before other States, including 
Massachusetts, get around to taking action 
on redistricting. Enactment of the New York 
statute was by the slenderest of margins 


and may not set a pattern, but it does set 


some kind of a record for speed in the busiest 
of all our busy States. 

New York Democrats, flushed with election 
successes in New York City and New Jersey 
only 3 days before, were stunned by the 
swift Albany eclipse and the directness with 
which it was accomplished. 

The new congressional setup is what is 
known as a gerrymander. One new congres- 
sional district, shaped like a submarine, 
stretches halfway across the State from a 
point just south of Rochester to one north- 
east of Schenectady, with its ‘periscope’ 
probing the shores of Lake Ontario: Con- 
gressman SAMUEL S. STRATTON, a likely can- 
didate for-Governor next year, whose flve- 
county 32d District was carved up and ap- 
pended to other districts in a three-way 
split, said the events of the day had added 
a new term to the catalog of political in- 
ſamy— Rockymander.“ because of the Gov- 
ernor’s active part in putting the plan across. 

Passage by the Republican-stacked senate 
had been discounted. In the assembly, how- 
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ever, where three were absent and five Re- 
publicans defected, the tally showed the 
GOP to be two votes short of a majority. 

Full assembly membership being 150, at 
least 76 votes were needed for enactment 
and a canvass showed only 74 in favor, 71 
opposed, the speaker not being polled. At 
this point, Governor Rockefeller sped from 
his second-floor suite to the speaker's cham- 
ber on the floor above where, after some dis- 
cussion, a Republican off-horse from the 
Orchard Belt was summoned and persuaded 
to change his vote from no“ to “yes. 
Thereupon, Speaker Joseph F. Carlino cast 
the 76th and deciding vote that put the 
Democrats in storage, perhaps until after 
the next Federal census. As might be ex- 
pected, the Democrats responded with fusil- 
lades in all directions. They plan a cam- 
paign of education among the State's 7,200,- 
000 voters, implemented by legal action based 
on the contention that this redistricting de- 
nies equal protection of the laws to all cit- 
izens guaranteed by the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution. 

BURDEN ON ROCKITELLER 


It is Interesting to note that the Herald- 
Tribune Wednesday morning put the burden 
of defending the new lineup on a perso 
and political favorite of Publisher John Hay 
Whitney—Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. The 
“Trib” editorial was an ambivalent bit 
of moralizing. It decried the harsh lan- 
gunge— political larceny in the robber baron 
tradition“ —almed at the Governor 
White House approval by National Demo- 
cratic Chairman John M. Bailey. but Jus 
tified the freezeout as precisely the kind 
thing the Democrats would have done h 
they possessed the votes. 

California, only other large State to have 
complied thus far with the redistricting 
directive, came up with a redraft that pro 
ably will result in the replacement of 
Republican Congressmen. 

Tue California situation was disposed o 
last May without difficulty by a Democrat 
legislature and a Democratic Governor. 
was undertaken in an atmosphere 
lacked the pressure of New York's aly 
ing representation since California, a rap! 
expanding Commonwealth, is entitled to ts 
7 new Representatives to the 30 ses 
already held. An idea of the rate of r 
in California can be had from the fact ee 
the State gained 7 seats as a result A 
the 1950 census and these, with e oe 
now to be added, give a total increase in lit 
more than a decade of 15 Congresame 
more than the whole new Massachusetts de 
gation. t get 

Massachusetts, which probably won't 516 
around to redistricting before the deadlin 
next summer, has been retreating from tire 
possibility of being forced to elect its en 
Congress delegation at large. volt- 

Present members find this prospect re all 
ing. It would inevitably result in nearly ter 
of the winners being residents of the Gren ta 
Boston area. Years ago, when Mi all 
found it impossible to redistrict and 
House candidates ran at large, the ct 
were all from Minneapolis and St. gele- 
South Carolina once elected its entire om 
gation from the city of Charleston in & © 
panion case. The at-large type of elec tles 
experience shows, strongly favors the 1 76% 
over the upland precincts. In the 1961 te 
districting, 16 States will gain in represeD +, 
tion and 9 will lose. Beside Massachuse 
and New York, the critical States, beca 
of divided political control, are Pennsylvan” 
and Illinois. Here we have strong e6 
cratic control of both legislative Branch 
but a Republican Governor. ennszu 0 to 
which-will lose 3 seats, dropping from 
27, has a Democratic Governor, a Demo dag 
house of representatives, but a Rep pests 
senate. Illinois, which loses a single mo- 
reducing its total from 25 to 24, has a De’ 


le- 
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cratic Governor, a Democratic house and a 
Republican senate. Contests at large would 
give Illinois a delegation that might be 
heavily weighted by members from Cook 
County, while Pennsylvania probably would 
Choose nearly all of its Congressmen from 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Representative at large also may be 
Chosen in States that have no shrinkage 
Problem but fail to reapportion to provide 
districts for the one or more additional Con- 
Fressmen to which their advancing popula- 
tion now entitles them. In Michigan, Ohio, 
and Texas, if no attempt is made to change 
the existing congressional alinement, all 
Congressmen who have been elected by dis- 

will continue to represent their local 
areas and only the men chosen to fill the 
newly created seats will be elected at large. 
Connecticut, although electing five of its six 
mgressmen from districts, has chosen one 
at large since 1932. New Mexico has pre- 
ferred to elect both of its Representatives at 
since 1842. North Dakota, from 1932 
through 1960, has been electing its two Con- 
at large although, in 1960, the vot- 
ers approved a law to elect them by districts, 
in 1962, 


DISTRICTS NOT CONSTITUTIONALLY ORDERED 


The question of whether to elect by dis- 
tricts or at large is a matter of political pref- 
erence. There is no mandate in the Consti- 
tution that prescribes a method. In early 
years, many States elected all of their Rep- 
Ssentatives at Large. Only since 1842 has 

undertaken to divide responsibility 
Along district lines. In that year, a law was 
requiring election from separate rep- 
Tesentative districts but, although the prac- 
Was generally adopted, the House never 
been willing to force compliance by re- 
to seat a Congressmen elected at large. 
1842 and 1911, this condition was 
cally written into all reapportionment 
lation. After the 1911 redistricting, 
upon the 1910 census, no reapportion- 
ut was carried out until the census of 
„ When the implementing legislation 
tted the election-by-districts provision, 
Case thereupon expired. However, in the 
of Colgrove v. Green, carried to the Su- 
8 Court in 1946, Justice Frankfurter 
t it was possible that the Court, if called 
then to act, might direct the House to abide 
district provision in accordance with con- 
tutional guarantees of fairness and equal 
on, 
tan, big and important changes were in- 
Rares in the 1932 redistricting, due to rapid 
onal growth during the two decades 
— the last one, resulting in the same in- 
lity that exists today. 
1032 tour States which lost seats by the 
apportionment, agreement upon a new 
ting plan could not be reached. They 
Kentucky, with 9 seats; Minnesota, 
9; Missouri, with 13 seats; and Vir- 

With 9. As a result of legislative 
Staten uon, 40 House Members from these 
of 1 Were elected at large in the election 

932. During the same redistricting 
tenta T States which had gained in repre- 

* under the 1930 census apportion- 
ot 12 Were likewise at odds, so that a total 
from Representatives were elected at large 
dTe these States as well. Because of these 
trom Rees, the 734 Congress, which served 
82 a. 1933 through 1935, had no less than 
wn embere who had been elected at large. 
by the aber, however, had receded to nine 
Massar one the 74th Congress took over. If 
threat, usetts, or any other State 
nd! ened by a stalemate, should compel its 
Year date for to run statewide this 
that it would be the first time in 30 years 
tlre an such State had permitted its en- 

delegation to be elected at large. 
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The Peace Corps Essential Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
of March 6, 1962: 

Tue Peace CORPS ESSENTIAL EFFORT 


To the idealism and high hope of its in- 
ception the Peace Corps now has managed 
some solid accomplishments, 

As it enters its second year, its initial ven- 
tures are progressing successfully, All 12 
countries where corpsmen are at work have 
asked for more, including Nigeria where the 
Corps only unfortunate incident (involy- 
ing a misplaced post card) occurred. Re- 
quests for Peace Corps programs in other 
lands will be met this summer, With some 
600 corpsmen already at work, another 1,800 
are training for assignments in 24 other 
countries this summer. Given the neces- 
sary, and anticipated, appropriation, 6,700 
young Americans are expected to be at work 
on Peace Corps missions around the world 
by June 1963. 

The work has been more useful than 
spectacular. There might not be much of 
high drama in a couple of young Americans 
showing a gang of jungle workmen how to 
build a sewer, or in the routine of teaching 
personal hygiene in a native village high in 
the Andes, or in superimposing modern agri- 
culture on the wornout soil of Afghanistan. 

But it is essential work. For it represents 
a start, however modest, in the long hard 
task of dragging poor nations into the mod- 
ern age. These are the kind of chores the 
Peace Corps is performing, along with work 
in mechanics, transportation, vocational 
training, and urban development. 

These solid. successes have Many causes. 
One, of course, is the willingness of Ameri- 
cans of all ages to devote their talents and 
their efforts to a patently idealist undertak- 
ing. Another is the cooperation of industrial 
concerns and labor organizations in finding, 
training, and making available the many 
necessary skills. 

Others are the care that has gone into the 
planning of Peace Corps projects and the 
hardheaded realism that has gone into ad- 
ministration of the program. 

This, indeed, is the essential Ingredient, 
the hook upon which continued success 
hangs, 

Success has not come cheaply. It is cost- 
ing $40 million this year and is expected to 
cost $63 million next. But the program has 
been vold of frills. Training of the corpsmen 
has been sound. They have been well sup- 
plied with the tools for their work. And, 
no doubt, they have been compensated with 
some deep satisfactions for their efforts, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Spyglass on John H. Glenn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a tribute to Col. John H. Glenn, 
by Miss Lena G. Doll of Detroit, Mich.: 

SPYGLASS on JOHN H. GLENN 
(By Lena G. Doll) 
Doughty dauntless astronaut, 
Rooted deep in the free world's need 
To attain bold proof of its teeming energies, 
To use the knowledge of all man’s span 
From time immemorial through the rise of 
man, 
To overcome the terrestrial bars 
To win threshold of entrance to the sphere 
of stars— 
This is the thread which you held taut. 


e of the blond Norseman, 
Sea heroes when the world was young, 
When man stood up to match the mountains 
and the sea; 
Sky hero of the world today, 
‘This complex scientific electronic age, 
A fitting front drop for the stage 
Of your orbital flight by star and gage, 
To lift the hearts of hope that keep men free. 


When well on your flight, guiding Friend- 
ship's snub nose, 

The starlight glittered your space- flight 
clothes, 

Now, that stardust is well scattered, as 
everyone knows— 

Some brushed off on the great, it does seem; 

Some sparkles each worker on the Mercury 


team; 

Some is left in the White House; some on 
the Hill; 

Some down Broadway, wherever you will; 


But another bit of your triumph Is quite a 
5 . 

You put stardust luster in all of our eyes. 

Though you are lavish in spending, of star- 
dust there's more, 

You can never again be the same as before. 


Hold fast to your stardust, your flights and 
your plan 

Our hero of rightness, who proves that you 
can. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Digest 


House recommitted bill to enlarge its membership. 
Senate committee approved a bill on U.N. bond purchases. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 3278—3332 


Bills Introduced: 24 bills and 9 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2942-2965; S.J. Res. 168; S. Con. 
Res. 62-63; and S. Res. 305-310. Pages 3283-3284 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 4, providing for the establishment of the Padre 
Island National Seashore, with amendments (S. Rept. 
1226)—reported on March 6 under prior authority; 

S.J. Res. 29, to establish Alexander Hamilton’s home 
as a national memorial, with amendments (S. Rept. 
1227)—reported on March 6 under prior authority; 

S. 1180, 1962, 2003, 2099, 2147, 2186, 2232, 2243, 2284, 
2300, 2736, 315, 317, 732, 1630, 1915, 1937, 1943, 2167, 
2184, 2203, 2276, 2339, 2340, 2389, 2418, 273, 2011, 2461, 
2562, H.R. 3008, S. 508, 2151, 2549, 17, 704, H.R. 
1361, 1492, 2180, 3376, 6216, 7676, 8780, 8781, and 8947, 
private bills (S. 1228-1272); 

H. R. 1961, to amend the Bankruptcy Act with regard 
to statutory liens and the powers of the trustee (S. Rept. 
1273); 

H. R. 4473, to amend the Bankruptcy Act with respect 
to limiting the priority and nondischargeability of taxes 
in bankruptcy (S. Rept. 1274); 

S. 505, a private bill (S. Rept. 1275); 

S.J. Res. 147, to establish the North Carolina Ter- 
centenary Celebration Commission (S. Rept. 1276) ; and 

S. Res. 306, and 307 (no written reports) for subject 
matter see item in today’s Damy Dicest, Evidence in 
Court Proceedings,” under Senate Chamber Action; and 

Conference report on S. 1991, proposed Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

Pages 3275, 3281-3262, 3349-3352 


Bills Referred: 19 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees, Poge 3278 


President’s Message—Trade: Message was received 
from President transmitting his report on reductions 
made at the 1960-62 Tariff Conference in excess of 
peril point findings in compliance with section 4(a) of 
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the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951—referred 
to Committee on Finance. Page 3277 


President’s Message—Trade: Message from President 
transmitting copies of trade agreements with the Euro 
pean Economic Community, the United Kingdom, 
Norway, and Sweden, including schedules signed of 
behalf of the U.S. on March 5 and 7, 1962—received and 


referred to Committee on Finance. Pages 3275-3277 


President's Communication—Small Business: Com- 
munication from President transmitting proposed bill 
to amend Small Business Act to place on a more perma- 
nent basis and eliminate unnecessary duplication of the 
revolving fund of the Small Business Administration, 
out of which are financed that agency’s programs o 
financial assistance to small business—received and re- 
ferred to Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Page 3279 


D. C. Crime: By unanimous consent, Senate modified 
its unanimous consent agreement made on March 1 
respecting limitation of debate, beginning March 1% 
on H.R. 5143, to abolish mandatory death sentences in 
certain cases in the D. C, by providing that on Tuesday, 
March 13, at conclusion of remarks and tributes to the 
late Senator Schoeppel, there will be 1 hour of debate 
on each amendment to the bill, equally divided, and £ 
hours’ debate on the question of passage of bill, equally 
divided. 
Senate continued consideration of the bill, which at 
adjournment remained its unfinished business. 
Pages 3279, 3355 


Committee Assignment: S. Res. 305, assigning Senato" 
Cotton to service on Select Committee on Small Bus 
ness, was adopted. Page 327° 


Evidence in Court Proceedings: Senate adopted tW° 
resolutions as follows: sf 

S. Res. 306, to authorize Julien G. Sourwine, Clue 
Counsel of Subcommittee on Internal Security of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to testify and produce cer 
tain papers in Federal court in the case of U.S. v. ame 
R. Hoffa and Robert E. McCarthy, Jr.; and 


Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Year the Veterans of Foreign Wars hold 
a contest among the young people of the 
Country known as the Voice of Democracy 
Contest. This is not a debate, but a state- 
Ment of principles by the young men and 
Women who enter the contest. 

This year's winner was Miss Janice 

e Woelfie, of Lincoln, Nebr., and her 
Presentation was one of the best I have 
€ver heard when she spoke to the VFW 
here in Washington. 

Miss Woelfie’s delivery and manner 
Were remarkable. But even more re- 
Markable was the content of her essay on 

t Freedom Means to Me.“ The 

ts contained are simple, logical 

and completely true. They are beauti- 
fully put together and make sense, They 
d be an inspiration, not only to her 

Own generation, but to all Americans be- 
Cause of the freshness of her approach. 

The essay, taken from the VFW maga- 
tine, follows: 

Wat FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Janice Marie Woelfie, first place national 

Winner, 1961-62 VFW Voice of Democracy 

contest) 

Three Americans were out sightseeing in 
R Soviet city 2 years sgo. One was Senator 

Y M. Jackson, the second was a US. 
Army oficer, and the third a Russian-spenk- 
ing Official of the U.S. Embassy. It was an 
adus day for them. In their tour of the 

SSR. they'd managed for once to shake 
OR their Kremlin-appointed guide. 
As they walked down the street, a young 


ears old, quite well-dressed for a Rus- 
“lan, with the look of a professional person. 
you Englishmen?” the young man 

zald in Russian. 


The Embassy man replied, “No, we're 
Americans.” 
Americans! That's even better,” the 


Young man said excitedly. “Ive wanted so 

ong to talk to an American.” 

Why?" the Embassy man asked. 

Because you Americans are such lucky 
— You can read what you want, hear 
can . n want, say what you want. We 
nans young man peered nervously over his 
knew tt to see if anyone was listening. He 
he wus risking his life to speak like 


aa “Always remember,” he went on, “they 
Want’ fooling us about you Americans. We 


he . this to be your kind of world.“ Then 
Thalked away. Fast. 

is Incident, experienced and related by 
ect Henry M. Jackson, is typical of the 
World Vemocracy has on the people of the 

and it is so true. We are lucky. 

punetuse of democracy, we can go to a 
Nags Ubrary, and select any book from the 
derlang r the “Odyssey.” to “Alice in Won- 
And.“ We can listen to the “Classical 
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Hour,” the “Top 50 Tunes,” “Back to the 
Bible Broadcast,” or political panels on our 
radios without fear of being found and pun- 
ished. We, young and old alike, have the 
unequaled privilege of casting our vote for 
class Officers, school cheerleaders, or the 
President of the United States. 

I am 17 years old and a senior in high 
school. Next year, I plan to go on to col- 
lege and eventually I hope to become a teach- 
er. I have been free to make my voca- 
tional and college choice. My family attends 
church together each Sunday, and we are 
free to choose our own church. Every year 
we take a vacation and are free to enjoy 
the tumbled spendor of the Rockies, the 
wild coast of Maine, or the warm, sunny 
beaches of California without having to 
apply for a passport or ask for permission. 

My father is president of his local elec- 
trical union where they are free to bargain 
for higher wages or improved working con- 
ditions. I can choose between a movie 
or a football game; my family can purchase 
all types of clothes from Bermuda shorts 
to the most beautiful of formals. 

Freedom of press, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom uf choice, the 
right to vote—all freedoms are made pos- 
sible only through democracy. 

Yes, democracy is voting in November, 
going to the church of our choice, speaking 
for what we feel is right, and being able to 
decide what we will read, see, hear, and 
do. But it is more than this. It is also 
the shout of a crowd as their team makes 
the final touchdown; it’s the glow in the eyes 
of a little girl as she sits on Santa's knee; 
it's the joy of a 3-year-old's face as he 
pretends that he's a boat in a mud puddle. 
It's the tender look on a mother's face 
as she gazes at her newborn child. She 
knows his future is Insured because he was 
born in a free, democratic country. 

Counties times throughout our history we 
have defended our rights and the rights of 
other people to be free, but the job is far 
from done, To further protect and insure 
the future of every baby, now and yet to 
come, we must continuously speak for de- 
mocracy. Yes; we must act for democracy. 
For only through our democratic processes 
come the guarantees of rights, liberty, and 
freedom. Our freedom is a give-and-take 
process, a mutual agreement among Amer- 
icans to pursue happiness as long as it 
doesn't infringe on the rights of others. 

Yes, our country is a great country and 
it presents a great hope to the Communist- 
held world. 

“Always remember,’ the young Russian 
said, “they aren't fooling us about you Amer- 
icans. We want this to be your kind of 
world.” 

Freedom is our heritage Freedom is our 
opportunity, Freedom is our job. 


America Needs a Realistic Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the March issue of American Mercury 


appears an article entitled “America 
Needs a Realistic Foreign Policy.” This 
article was written by Mr. Anthony Har- 
rigan, associate editor of the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C. 

Mr. Harrigan points out the fact that 
although the existing world order has 
undergone many changes in recent 
years, our foreign policy has remained 
almost stagnant. He emphasizes our 
positive values and recommends changes 
in our policy to capitalize on these 
values. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA NEEDS A REALISTIC FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Para-Communist revolution has been a 
permanent feature of the post World War II 
era. Its characteristics—once so strange—are 
now familiar. Yet American foreign policy, 
despite an almost unbroken string of defeats 
and reverses, is essentially the one laid down 
in the 1940’s when the future seemed about 
to open into an epoch of international co- 
operation. 

American foreign policy hasn't undergone 
fundamental change, but the world order has 
altered almost beyond recognition. Latin 
America, formerly composed of reliable anti- 
Communist states, is about to erupt as 4 
result of revolutionary ures. At our na- 
tional doorstep is the Cuba of Fidel Castro, 
an outpost of Asiatic tyranny. 

Africa, an economic and strategic base for 
the free world in the fight against Hitlerism, 
is a whirlpool of disorder, Suez is in the 
hands of an Egyptian dictatorship. Algeria 
and the Sahara, so essential to the future 
well-being and security of France and Europe 
in general, seem on the way to falling under 
the control of forces antagonistic to the 
Western World. Half of ancient Europe is 
captive behind the Iron Curtain. In Asia. 
vast territories have fallen to the conquerors 
of communism. 

As a result of these fantastic successes since 
1945, the Communist empire and its allies 
are supremely confident, while in the United 
States the inadequacy of our foreign policy 
is hideously apparent in the record of West- 
ern withdrawal and defeat. Indeed the grim 
truth is that the West is in full retreat every- 
where, and only complete reversal of policy 
will prevent total disaster at the hands of 
antictyilization forces. 

The decade in which we are living in all 
likelihood is the decade of decision for the 
United States and its NATO “associates. 
Either the West regains its former strength 
and assertiveness or sinks rapidly into eclipse, 
with all its values despoiled. The 1960's 
will see the West regain and hold vital strate- 
gic positions and materials or lose strong- 
points and assets essential to successful de- 
fense of the United States and associated 
countries. The 1960's will witness a new 
stressing of Western authority or a moral 
collapse in which NATO countries in effect 
will become colonies of non-Western coun- 
tries, paying tribute in order not to arouse 
their enmity. 

The truth is the United States not only 
reacts to Communist countries with real 
military power but also to supposedly neu- 
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tralist countries who enforce their will on 
the West though utterly lacking in power. 
Careful analyses of deteriorating economies 
in Afro-Asia and Latin America, combined 
with rising populations, make clear that the 
gap between the Western countries and the 
so-called underdeveloped countries Is certain 
to be widened, irrespective of aid programs, 
The result of this gap undoubtedly will be 
an increase in envy and resentment directed 
against the United States, as the richest 
of the free nations. 

In this new decade, Americans find them- 
selves in a world of unprecedented com- 
plexity, of rampant nationalism in states 
that weren't even imagined 20 years ago and 
which are wholly synthetic creations, 

As the United States moves through this 
decade, it must display a greater insight 
into necessity. Certainly, this Republic can- 
not afford to go on acting as though dis- 
ordered lands can achieve order, trusting 
foolishly in obsolete ideas of cooperative 
internationalism, resisting candid recogni- 
tion of a world state of insoluble tension and 
strife, and holding to the idea that dollars 
are a substitute for intelligence and 
authority. 

The United States must dispassionately 
pursue a new realism in foreign affairs. It 
must sort out friends and foes, determine 
which areas and countries are worth sav- 
ing or converting to our side, and amend 
policy so that tles to the United States are 
based on respect for American strength, not 
an illusory affection for American ideals 
and behavior. 

Beginning with establishment of the 
United Nations Organization in San Fran- 
cisco, the United States founded its for- 
eign policy on the faulty assumption that 
all nations have a shared interest in order 
and a rational approach to global issues. In 
the years that have followed, with com- 
munism constantly creating new resent- 
ment, a condition of long-term unrest has re- 
sulted that cannot be dispelled for many 
decades. 

As the United States has become involved 
in a cold war with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, foreign policy planners 
have confused American political and stra- 
tegic needs. The notion has gained wide 
currency that alteration of old patterns of 
life and political order is automatically to 
the advantage of the United States, This 
notion could be fatal to the Republic. The 
dangerous consequences of it can be seen in 
the Congo and in Cuba where misguided 
diplomats equated anti-Western violence 
with our own American Revolution. In so 
doing, these diplomats and thought leaders 
ignored the truth that the national genius 
of the American people is not to be dupli- 
cated in lands of primitivism or feverish 
emotionalism, forgetting that what may 
seem good to the people of an Afro-Aslan or 
Latin country may be hurtful to the United 
States. In simple fashion, one may say that 
what's good for Ghana isn't necessarily good 
for Uncle Sam. Many Americans have fool- 
ishly assumed that proclamations of inde- 
pendence. and democracy in faraway coun- 
tries immediately created a community of 
interest with the United States. 

Making economic aid the foundation stone 
of U.S, foreign policy, we have distributed 
this largess with insufficient regard to pre- 
cise political and strategic objectives of the 
United States. In applauding so-called in- 
dependence movements, several administra- 
tions have done terrible damage to real and 
lasting allies of the United States. An im- 
mature enthusiasm for slogans helped ease 
Britain, France, and Holland out of lands im- 
portant for their future as free nations, 

The underlying mistaken notion is the ex- 
pectation that vast expenditures would pro- 
duce new allies in the underdeveloped na- 
tions that were as reliable as the old falth- 
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fuls of Western Europe. In point of fact, 
these expenditures on foerign aid to emerging 
nations have caused the United States to be 
widely regarded as a rich fool ripe for pluck- 
ing. Instead of contributing to a stable 
order in the American interest, U.S, diplo- 
macy has amounted to an indiscriminate 
pulling up of stakes, destroying an order 
favorable to the West in Cuba, Algeria, the 
Congo, and Indonesia—to name only a few 
areas—and supplanting of this order with 
disorder favorable to the interests of the 
Communist enemy. 

In short, those in charge of American 
foreign policy seem to have lost sight of the 
requirements of American survival and yic- 
tory. The very foundations of national se- 
curity have been undermined. And the trag- 
edy is that this has been brought out in 
many cases by well-meaning but confused 
policy planners who wanted to be good and 
do good. In attempting to construct what 
in some quarters has been deemed a more 
just world, those responsible for U.S. foreign 
relations have done injustice to civilized 
Western nations, not excluding our own 
United States of America. 

After the g¢xpenditure of scores of billions, 
after having helped strip our allles of vast 
territories containing enormous riches, the 
United States faces a danger of defeat that 
only a few imagined possible 15 years ago. 
A few, a very few, were prescient enough to 
glimpse some of the danger ahead. Prof. 
William Barrett, writing in Partisan Review 
in the winter of 1946 warned that victory in 
the war just ended might be regarded as 
“Russia's victory over Europe—with the wit- 
less aid of America.” 

To cut our losses and end the retreat, the 
United States must make plans to cope with 
the realities in the proletarian nations, 

First of all, the United States must accept 
the fact that it is not likely to be the recipi- 
ent of much affection from the proletarian 
nations. After all, rich nations and poor 
nations, like rich relatives and poor relatives, 
cannot be expected to get on together with- 
out tension. Familiarity between such na- 
tions breeds anger, resentment and envy. 
The economic gap between the United 
States—a “have” nation—and the “have not” 
nations creates a psychological gap that as- 
sistance widens rather than closes. 

The United States must accept the fact of 
systematic revolution in Afro-Asia and Latin 
America, But this does not mean encour- 
agement or applause for reyolution. Indeed 
acceptance of the idea of permanent or at 
least semipermanent revolution leads di- 
rectly to acceptance of the idea of permanent 
or semipermanent counterreyolution. In 
other words, the United States must be pre- 
pared to live dangerously, to live for a long 
period under conditions of tension and 
strife, intrigue and twilight war. These are 
destined to be the natural conditions of na- 
tional life in the last four decades of the 
20th century. 

The United States has attempted to treat 
the paracommunist revolution as though it 
were a chapter from the English and Amer- 
ican experience, which it is not. The 
Nkrumahs and Sukarnos have been regarded 
as though they were George Washingtons and 
Abraham Lincolns, who they certainly do not 
resemble. 

American foreign policy planners have”at- 
tempted to solve problems that defy solution 
on & rational basis, whereas the Commu- 
nists only*seek to foment strife, not to solve 
anything. The enemy bases his policy on 
fear and respect, in contradistinction to the 
U.S. effort to elicit affection. The U.S, policy 
is predicated on assuming that order is pos- 
sible in the midst of a social revolution that 
may extend over many years. The Sino- 
Soviets, on the other hand, haye the short 
range objective of creating chaos where it 
does not already exist. American programs 
are related to the ambitions and desires of 
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foreign countries, not to American needs and 
requirements. In short, U.S. foreign polloy 
is, as described by Dr. Gordon Tullock of 
the University of South Carolina, “other- 
directed.” 

The Communists have one simple aim: 
they seek to frustrate the West at every 
opportunity. Instead of seeking to frustrate 
Communist forces, the United States en- 
deavors to make backward nations wealthier 
go that they then may—it is hoped—choose 
the American way or some middle way of 
mild Socialism. The lack of realism in the 
U.S. approach is appalling. Not only will 
poor countries in all likelihood never become 
rich (Ireland will never be as wealthy a5 
Germany, for instance), but free choice for 
backward nations is out of the question 
when the enemy is deeply involved in mind 
warfare, including massive propaganda. 

The only sensible approach for the United 
States is to launch its own mind warfare 
campaigns, to learn frustration tactics, to 
make zigzags, and to annul enemy objectives, 
not to attempt to find quick, easy solutions 
to problems as old as humanity. 

In order to take practical measures, 
Americans must regain the psychological 
Initiative. The people of the United States. 
and their leaders in government, must rid 
themselves of bad conscience about the re- 
quirements of survival and victory and find 
anew the confidence to assert American 
supremacy. 

Recognizing the structuration of the 
world today, with its scores of angry à 
envious states riddled with hatred for the 
West, we see that the world is upside down. 
But Americans must learn to live with every“ 
thing topsy-turvy. In a world of madmen 
and insane states, Americans should start 
treating the new nations as maniacal, not 
as sane, Civilized political communities. 
we so regard the world, acting according!) 
we will be in less danger of having OU 
national throat cut by some insane political 
force—the Castros and Lumumbas of the 
day. Acknowledgment of unreason sho 
enable the United States to manage the ex- 
plosive peoples of the globe. 

Calling a spade a spade should opon new 
perspectives on polictial action, In this 
connection, it is well to bear in mind the 
remark of Raymond Aron that the “revolt 
tions of the 20th century have settled 
into long-term pro 
decades the phenomena of terrorism Wia 
used to be characteristic of the first revolU 
tionary frenzy.” This truth is inadequately 
realized, however, and there is danger of 
hysteria in the most sophisticated circles 
Western thought. As Dr. Salazar of Portus?! 
has sald—without the West paying any ug 
tention—"in certain countries we find a eit 
of wave of panic and intimidation whi aa 
corresponds to a lack of faith in the pri 
ciples of Western civilization.” 

Americans fully understand that thelr 
country is the prime mover in the W It 
but fail to act upon this understanding: ire 
is as plain as rain that the British EMP. 
is dead and gone. Yet the United Statt 
declines to assume the imperial 
bilities to which it is heir. American Te, 
course to economic diplomacy is avoida" is 
of a more direct responsibility and — 
corollary, control. But the time is 1 | 
since past when Americans can ter- 
naivete, when we can agree not to in and 
vene and settle a situation with force, n 
when we can respect the sovereignty ons 
nations, ignoring the ridiculous pretens! 
of some states. ê 

Failure to live up to our power may aie 
to be fatal. As John Eckland has rue 
in Liberator, “Algeria could be held; Bu 
could have been held; south east Asia 
have been, and still can be, held; the 
Europe, Tibet, Laos, North Vietnam Sf 
all could have been free—save for a lack 
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Nerve in the highest places of all, the U.S. 
Presidency since 1933.” 

Raymond Cartier, writing in Realities, 
Made the same point. “I believe,” he de- 
Clared, “that if the Americans had had the 
Courage to win the war in Korea, the Chi- 
hese revolution would have collapsed.” 

Now, at this late date, we must begin to 
Utilize our power or go down under attack 
by revolutionary forces. We must learn to 
bend backward nations to our will, The 
hour is too late for the United States to tol- 
erate those states that will not aline them- 
Selves with America and the free world 
forces. We are called on to lead in resisting 
Communism and the para-Communist na- 
tions, in confirming the will to survive and 
to win. The United States has the principal 
Share of free world power, weapon asnd mon- 
ey, and the farflung strategic responsibilities 
as well. But power is meaningless unless it is 
displayed. Therefore, the United States 
Must, in dealing with the underdeveloped 
Nations, impose terms and conditions, re- 
Minding them of the strength of the Ameri- 
dan sword and shield. The first law of na- 
ture has not been repealed by any modern 
Morality, and it is time that Americans ac- 

ledge that truth to themselves, 
Fog stressing a victory strategy, Americans 


Willing to subordinate its national interest 
to the vagaries of “world opinion.” But in 
life-or-death struggle, there is no room 
shyness about our determination to sur- 
Vive, regardless of the ambitions of other 
States—the so-called neutrals that want our 
Rational substance but will not join in mu- 
tual defense. 
In sum, the American presence in the 
d must be much sterner and more deter- 
ed than in recent years. This presence 
Will be effective when the policy planners 
Cease looking on the world as a morality play. 

end must be made to the Idolatry with 
Which we regard verbal abstractions such as 
peace,” “law,” and “disarmament.” We 
Ne reject the hallucinations of a single- 
Ben order approach and examine with a 
the» eye what James Burnham has called 

Jagged truths of interest and power and 
Stauaie. If we fall to do this, the United 
ents will commit suicide on the install- 
Whar Plan, having lost understanding of 

t is needed for survival and victory— 
not words and empty formulas of in- 
bernational cooperation. 


The Late Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


att. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
lea, “Sing and saddening to me to have 
former. of the untimely passing of my 
Ra} r colleague and good friend, Hon. 
backs W. Gwinn, and as I was flying 
learn? my district the afternoon I had 
What 


ed this bad news, I reflected upon 
Our friendship had meant to me. 
a 32 en I came to the House in 1955 as 
the -year-old Congressman and one of 
Rreg o” Republican Members of Con- 
from the Deep South, I was badly 
Rapt a of a strong, friendly hand. 


would n placed that hand on my 
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Ralph Gwinn possessed the experience, 
wisdom, and love of country that I appre- 
ciate, and I came to respect him, and 
his judgment, from the very beginning 
of my House service. 

I can recall his urging me to take the 
lead in establishing true, two-party gov- 
ernment in my State. Ralph Gwinn had 
a passionate interest in local govern- 
ment, and in civic and educational and 
fraternal affairs on the homefront as 
well, and it was his belief that a Mem- 
ber of Congress still owed a certain 
amount of his energies to his home 
community. 

I- particularly used to enjoy sitting 
down with Ralph for a discussion of the 
subjects that were of interest to us both. 
One was constitutional law, and on this 
subject he was without peers, for he had 
been interested in this since his gradua- 
tion from Columbia Law School. 

He was a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples of conservatism, and during his 
tenure in Congress, at a time when he- 
was ranking minority member of the 
Education and Labor Committee, he 
grew restless as he thought of the great 
need for getting across to the Nation 
the message of conservatism and consti- 
tutional government, and so he left this 
body in order to preach his beliefs from 
coast to coast. 

He was in great demand as a speaker 
at Republican rallies and meetings, and 
both the older and the fledging members 
of the party revered him for his un- 
wavering fight against reckless, spend- 
thrift government. 

He was a man of courage, dedicated to 
his adopted State of New York, ready 
at all times to defend his beliefs and his 
friends, and sternly determined that the 
basic principles on which this Govern- 
ment was founded should never be dis- 
regarded and shunted aside. Those who 
knew him best will admit that Ralph 
Gwinn would have fought the entire 
Government if necessary to back up 
what he thought was right. 

I know that our friend and colleague 
is at peace with his Maker, and it is my 
prayer that he have eternal rest and 
comfort after his many years of being a 
saintly human being. 


Sharing the Defense Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, following my 
remarks, an editorial entitled “Sharing 
the Defense Burden.” The editorial was 
published on March 9 in the New York 
Times, and points out that a joint con- 
gressional committee recently called on 
the industrially developed nations, espe- 
cially those of Western Europe, to as- 
sume a larger part of the burden of the 
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economic, financial, and military defense 
of the free world. The editorial also re- 
fers to the importance of this matter and 
the danger to our balance-of-payments 
problem if we continue to carry a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden, de- 
spite the abundant resources which are 
at our disposal. As the New York Times 
so wisely states, on the correction of our 
balance-of-payments problem rests the 
soundness of the dollar and the key to 
the economic stability and progress of 
the entire free world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 9, 1962] 
SHARING THE DEFENSE BURDEN 


Both President Kennedy and a joint con- 
gressional committee have again called on 
the industrially developed nations, especially 
those of Western Europe, to assume a larger 
part of the burden of the economic, finan- 
cial, and military defense of the free world. 
This burden still rests to a disproportionate 
degree on the United States, which, as the 
President pointed out, is carrying it to the 
Maximum of its ability all around the world, 
from Berlin to Saigon, in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. 

This disproportion is not only morally 
untenable in view of the equal stake of all 
these nations in the common defense and 
the vast amount of American aid that 
sparked their recovery, it is also detri- 
mental and potentially dangerous to all be- 
because it upsets our balance of payments. 
And on this rests the soundness of the dol- 
lar, key to the economic stability and prog- 
ress of the free world. 

The United States has been able to carry 
this maximum load thus far partly because 
it amassed a vast gold hoard during and 
immediately after the war, partly because it 
still exports far more—$5.7 billion more last 
year—than it imports, and partly because it 
has around $2.5 billion in profits a year on 
its foreign investments. But despite this 
strong position the United States still ex- 
pends more dollars abroad than it takes in— 
82.4 billion more last year—with the result 
that its gold holdings have dropped by some 
$7.5 billion in the last dozen years. 

Tourist expenditures, foreign investments, 
which at times proceeded at a faster rate 
than the return on them, and shifts of “hot” 
money seeking both tax havens and higher 
profits account for part of this deficit. But 
the largest part is due, first, to the $3 billion 
annual cost of keeping our military forces 
abroad, and second, to the approximately $4 
billion a year in foreign economic and 
military aid. 

It is on the last two accounts that the 
other nations, especially the newly rich with 
dollar and gold surpluses, are asked to con- 
tribute more. Their contributions have in- 
creased lately, but still lag behind the Amer- 
ican contribution in terms of gross national 
product and especially in the military de- 
fense that is part of their own self-defense. 
They cannot afford to ignore the call to them. 


Emotional Fakery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2, the Cleveland Plain Dealer had 
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an excellent editorial on the question of 
medical care tied in with social security 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 


RECORD: 
EMOTIONAL FAKERY 


The President's renewed pitch for health 
insurance benefits for the aged through so- 
cial security must be construed as another 
attempt for legislation through emotional 
appeal instead of reason. How, for instance, 
cam a person possibly be against this bill 
unless he hates old people who are sick and 
indigent? 

He can oppose it because it is not what 
it pretends to be. It implies strongly that 
with its passage the problems of old people 
will be taken care of because their hospital 
and nursing home expenses will be paid for 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. What hospitals and what nursing 
homes? 

Do you know of any such institutions 
that are even partly idle, just waiting for 
business? (Federal hospitals are exempt 
from the bill.) Do you know that by the 
articles in the bill, participating hospitals 
must apply for, and be granted, provider of 
services licenses? Do you know there is not 
and cannot be short of nationalization of 
hospitals, any force compelling hospitals or 
nursing homes to enlist in the program? 

Section 1601 of the bill provides that no 
Federal officer or employee shall have any- 
thing to do with supervision or control of 
medicine or manner of medical services in a 
hospital or nursing home—but another 
clause states that determination of costs of 
services is the privilege of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Do you know that section 1611 
states clearly that the Welfare Secretary, 
aloné, determines what each provider of 
services (hospital) shall receive and when 
the amount shall be paid? 

This is exercise of controls through the 
back door and typical of the wording of all 
proposed legislation to date dealing with so- 
cialized medicine or hospitalization. The 
President in this bill suggests boldly there 
are facilities which do not exist; he denies 
the success of the Kerr-Mills Act; he 
ignores the fact that private health and 
hospital insurance rapidly is doing a more 
nearly complete job in the area; he refuses 
to acknowledge his program not only is im- 
practical but, in the main, adds more power 
to the central Government, more red tape, 
more bureaucracy, more turning over to 
Washington the chores which should be done 
on a community and State level. 


Because we do have compassion for all 
taxpayers as well as the aged and sick, we 
can honestly oppose this bill. We think it's 
not what it pretends to be. If it could de- 
liver half of what it promises by implica- 
tion, you wouldn't be getting it for the sug- 
gested price of an additional $13 per year, 
for you and for your employer, on your social 
security tax. The bill is just a wedge in 
the door, another political attempt to con- 
vert the business of health into a national- 
ized product. 


Mayor’s Prayer Breakfast Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mayor 
Roe Bartle, of Kansas City, Mo., spon- 
sored a mayor's prayer breakfast on the 
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morning of February 22. Over 500 of 
Kansas City’s outstanding Christian lay- 
men were in attendance. An excellent 
program was arranged and I had the 
honor of presiding at the meeting. 

The message for the occasion was de- 
livered by the Honorable Albert A. Ridge 
of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Judge Ridge is an outstanding Chris- 
tian layman who devotes much of his 
time to civic affairs and worthy chari- 
table organizations. It was an out- 
standing occasion and an outstanding 
message. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
message be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In every age of history, fragments of so- 
ciety have been characterized by various 
names, Currently, it is generally called the 
space age. But if we consider it from the 
standpoint of rectitude and virtue, perhaps 
we Americans should more properly term it 
the age of indifference. 

Why So? Because of the apparent indif- 
ference of so many of our people to the lack 
of moral values in our present-day profes- 
sions, government and business. This is not 
geographical with us, though only certain 
parts of our society has been blighted. It 
may be found in all phases of our society. 
As a consequence, are we now living in a sea 
of moral vacuum? 

If proof is needed for such statements, 
only look at world affairs; the attitude of 
people, old and young, concerning religion; 
the text of leading world media of communi- 
cations in their various forms; and the head- 
lines in our daily papers disclosing the be- 
trayal of public and private trusts. 

You, intelligent men of strong religious 
faith, must recognize that to be so, and you 
must know that it does not augur any good 
for us, presently or for our future. Because 
I believe such is your perception, I say to 
you, men of strong religious faith: “It is 
good for us to be here,” at this mayor's 
prayer breakfast. 

I say “men of strong religious faith” in 
sincere commendation of each of you—with- 
out thought of flattery. I can reach no other 
opinion of you—tesponding as you have to 
an invitation where greater emphasis is to 
be placed on morality and spirituality in 
the professions, government and business. I 
believe you have been urged to respond to 
that invitation by a power stronger than any 
which human personality might engender. 
As I perceive that power, it stems from your 
appreciation that “Not by bread alone shall 
va live, but by every word of God.” Luke 

: 4. 

That time is ripe when more emphasis 
must be given to morality and spirituality in 
our professions, government and business, 
cannot be gainsaid. But, if that is to be 
done, where shall we commence? First, 
let us recall to mind the primary source 
from which those religious verities come into 
our lives, This may be done in two ways: 
(1) by an excursion in theology; or (2) it 
might be more readily accomplished by way 
of historical example. Because of time 
limits, let us take the latter course. 

I do so by recalling to mind events in the 
recorded history of our country, where our 
forefathers, by expressions of strong reli- 
gious faith, gave vent to morality and spir- 
ituality in their public lives—and so ex- 
pressed their ideals and ideas—that their 
thoughts and expressions have been accepted 
by all men of strong faith as statements of 
religious principles essential to the main- 
tenance of our way of life. 
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You have heard it said that at the basis of 
every Judaic-Christian political theory of 
government there is a theology; that is & 
doctrine of God, and man's relation to God. 
That truism is characterized by historical 
events occurring in this beloved country of 
ours more than any other. It is so self- 
evident with us—we treat with it as the 
cornerstone that has made our Govern- 
ment— The last best hope of man on 
earth!" Let me name a few such events: 

The Mayflower compact was opened by our 
Pilgrim forebears with these words: In the 
name of God, Amen.” The subscribers 
thereto signed it mutually “by the grace 
and for “the glory of God.“ 

The Liberty Bell, when it was cast in 1751. 
was inscribed with these words of Moses: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the habitants thereof.” 

In the Declaration of Dependence of God 
the Continental Congress, in 1775, a year be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, called upon all the citizens of the 
Colonies to observe and set aside “a day 
public humiliation, fasting and prayer; that 
we may, with united hearts and voices, un- 
feignedly confess and deplore our sins an 
offer up joint supplication to the all-wise, 
omnipotent and merciful dispenser of 
events” for the welfare of our country. 

The greatest event appearing in our re- 
corded history expressing morality, spiritual- 
ity and our belief in God and the rights 
man, was of course the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, where it was 
said: All men are created equal, endo 
by their Creator with inalienable rights“ 
not some men, but all men, everywhere. 
better exercise those rights, man creates 
government and endows that government 
with specific authority over him. The pri- 
mary purpose of government is to secure 
those rights for each individual citizen, 
the only just powers given to government 
come from the consent of the governed. e 

These thoughts expressed by our fore- 
fathers are only a modicum of similar events 
recorded in the history of our country. They 
give positive evidence, however, that t 
ference to morality and spirituality was no 
the way of life of those who brought 
beloved country of ours into existence. 
Such godly concepts, premised as they are 
in the teachings of the Old and New Tests- 
ments, were deeply rooted in the philoso) 
of our forefathers. 

Therefore, recorded history establishes that 
our Founding Fathers had thoughts con 
cerning morality and spirituality which 
singleheartedly recorded and made a 
of the founding documents of this, our ov 
loved, country. Further, that they gave Ve?” 
to these thoughts in their professions, Bor 
ernment, and business. The seeds they 
planted provide the life roots from which 5 
Constitution of these United States deriv® 
its essential vitality. Such expressed 
ciples of religious liberty and democracy 
and their democracy, and their accommoda i 
ing their lives thereto, is what gave us O 
American political creed. pe 

No greater proof of that statement can 9 
made than by recalling to mind washing 
ton’s First Inaugural Address, delivered the 
April 30, 1789. Meeting, as we are, on ur 
natal anniversary of the Father of 255 
Country, it is most appropriate that we ore 
reminded of his first ofical act. These hy 
his words: “In this first official act, ng. 
fervent supplication to that Almighty His 
Who rules the Universe * * * that s 
Benedictions may consecrate to the ber 
and happiness of the people of the Lea 
States, a government instituted by tP to 
selves,” and he immediately asked o- 
ald him “to execute with success the fun 
tions allotted to [his] charge.” es- 

Does not this point up for us that the 
sentlal unity which exists in our schema 
of government is premised in morality 
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Spirituality? To me, it does—and that if 
the citizens of this beloved country of ours 
are to maintain our heritage we cannot be 
indifferent to those concepts, we must ad- 
here to them and make them a part of our 
dauy lives as our forefathers did, before we 
Can give emphasis thereto in our professions, 
Bovernment, and business. That we are 
Morally obligated to do so, let us recall the 
Words of the Apostle Paul: “Now, there are 
Varieties of gifts, but the same spirit; and 
are varieties of ministries, but the 
Same Lord; and there are varieties of work- 
ing, but the same God Who works all 
in all.’ 1 Corinthians 12: 4-7. By that, I 
Paul was speaking of unity of purpose 
good 


my way of thinking, that virtue, more than 
any other, is what molded and now main- 
our way of life. Justice, like the 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
Ornaments the soul of man and gives to it 
Greatness and nobility. Justice as a virtue 
is really the cornerstone of our Government. 
The virtue of justice encompasses the 
Virtues of religion, patriotism, gratitude, 
related virtues. 
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to mind that George Washington, who 

knelt at Valley Forge as portrayed before us, 

Dade us remember that “The unity of Gov- 

ernment, which constitutes [us] as one 

People” has “two indispensable supports 
n and morality.” 

J (2) Patriotism is a virtue appended to 


‘Peaking, the constituents of all virtues are 
Rate a two: First, a virtue is a fixed 
in t. A person is not generous who once 
He long while performs a generous deed. 
obedient who at rare intervals sub- 
to lawful authority. Generosity con- 
inclines one to generous deeds, gen- 
Words, generous thoughts. 
t he who is generous may not be- 
Mean; for a virtue may be lost. My 
is, that virtue is an habitual state, 
Single act or a transitory phase of 
or soul. For example, the virtues of 
ulness. We do not consider a person 
thful who tells the truth once in a long 
Nor do we consider a person un- 
thiul who once in a long while departs 
the truth under stress of fear or some 
Strong emotion. He is truthful who 
tually strives to be truthful in word 
deed. In the second place, virtue in- 
to good, not to evil. When the habit- 
te of one's soul is naturally, easily, 
to speak gracefully, in good thoughts, 

ks, and good deeds, it is called a 
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fein is 
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it is evident to all right-thinking 
t there is an habitual state of the 
Which inclines man to think and feel 
"Peak and act in the good interest of 
Untry. That is what I call the virtue 
trlotism. Let us view it as we should 
every virtue—in relation to our duty to 
g vie time will permit only a fleet- 


— OUt the Old Testament, Jerusa- 
ot Patriot City, is a symbol and a center 
Yorsh: tic devotion, as well as of religious 
bemoaned the waters of Babylon, the Jews 

and lamented their exile, and the 
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sacred text itself celebrates the beauty of 
this twofold devotion. 

In the New Testament, the duty of obedi- 
ence to lawful authority is emphasized over 
and over again, and you may see therefrom 
an obligation of the virtue of patriotism. 
St. Paul summed it up thus: “Let every soul 
be subject to higher power; for there is no 
power but from God. Therefore, he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinances 
of God” (Rom, 13: 1). Moreover, if there is 
one virtue on which Judaic-Christian the- 
ology insists, it is charity, to love one’s 
neighbor. Finally, and the most important 
of all considerations, comes the reflection 
that God has created [all] men, not for man 
alone, not for God alone, but also for his 
fellow human beings. The truth is that the 
unit of human nature is not the individual, 
but the family, And the state, as we view it, 
is an aggregate of familles. Therefore, our 
attitude toward our fellow citizens, our duty 
toward them, and our love of country which 
is theirs and ours—all of which is regulated 
by laws, which in the nature of man have 
some divine sanction—is the measure of 
patriotism. 

How essentially practical is the virtue of 
patriotism. It is a virtue. I have dwelt on 
it at some length to make manifest an ap- 
preciation that morality and spirituality are 
to be found in patriotism. ‘This is too often 
overlooked or not perceived, when we con- 
sider our relation to our Government. 

But, going back to a consideration of jus- 
tice—other virtues annexed thereto are 
gratitude and liberality. 

Gratitude inclines one to the 
benefits received from another. Show me 
the business or professional man, or any 
citizen, who can honestly say that he is not 
most grateful to our Government—city, 
State, or Nation—for the benefits he receives 
therefrom, and I shall point out to you one 
who is not generous, but biased and 
grudging. 

Liberality—properly defined, restrains 
the assertion of immodest affection for 
wealth by withholding seasonable gifts or 
expenses. This virtue requires our finan- 
cial support of persons in need—and those 
eleemosynary institutions that are so re- 
lated to, and a vital part of, our commu- 
nity—who have a right to call upon us for 
charitable support. This virtue Is also con- 
cerned with the payment of our just share 
of the cost of government, as required by 
law. I am aware that the Old and New 
Testaments, and history generally, con- 
demns unjust taxation, but at no place does 
it condemn just taxation as being unethical, 
even though at times it may become 
burdensome. 

From what I have so tersely stated, let 
me sum up the virtue of justice in this 
fashion: Individually, it disposes and obli- 
gates each of us not to violate the property— 
bodily integrity—good mame of another. 
It obligates us to our fellow man. To those 
who exercise public authority, it obligates 
them to distribute the benefits of govern- 
ment to all citizens, equally, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. Rank favoritism, par- 
tality, official negligence, oppression and 
extortion of any sort, are anathema to justice. 
History, remote and recent, records that all 
the internal upheaval of society has been 
caused by agonized attempts to resist or 
shake off, the clutch of injustice. Injustice 
is, therefore, a vicious thing since it denles 
that which God has valued—the inherent 
rights of man—which man inherits from 
his God. 

Iam not privileged, nor do I desire, to dis- 
cuss before you, controversial political or 
religious issues, What I have said has been 
kept general in order to emphasize that re- 
ligious values are basic values which must 
be a common concern for all of us—the 
values are essential to the unity of purpose 
which must exist among us, nothwithstand- 
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ing our different religious beliefs, if we are 
to preserve the heritage that is ours. 

Washington reminded us in his Farewell 
Address: With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have in a com- 
mon cause fought and triumphed together; 
the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint counsels, and the joint 
efforts"—of all our people. When Wash- 
said that, I believe he intended to remind 
us that we, as citizens, have a basis in re- 
ligion for a public philosophy concerning 
government, essential to the maintenance of 
our way of life. Although he did not spell 
it out in so many terms, I think he was 
showing us that notwi! our differ- 
ent religious beliefs we should form a public 
consensus—that is, a secular-minded purpose 
concerning government which flows to us 
from religious principles—and which must 
have meaning for us, in our relation to 
government and our relation with one an- 
other. Such a “consensus” is more than 
public opinion. It is a unity of secular faith 
in government. That was the sine qua non 
that brought this Government of ours into 
being and is the absolute essential to the 
maintenance of our Government now. 

Each of our Presidents, from Washington 
to Kennedy, has given public expression 
of his faith in God. At a breakfast such 
as this, not long ago, President Kennedy 
said: “No man who enters upon the office 
to which I succeeded can fail to recognize 
how every President of the United States 
has placed special reliance upon his faith 
in God.” You men of strong religious faith 
readily understand that must be true. 

On this memorable day, it is most fitting 
and proper that “We, the people” who pro- 
claim, “In God we trust,” should give open 
expression to our falth in God. Let us re- 
dedicate ourselves—to the norms of re- 
ligious values and unity of purpose that 
has made us great as a people. The pro- 
fessing of such faith is vital to morality 
and spirituality, in all walks of life. If we 
but give emphasis thereto, and with God's 
grace not begin any action without remem- 
bering that He is witness of it—that He 
performs it, together with us, and gives us 
the means to do it—and never conclude any 
action without the same thought,—offering 
it to Him as belonging to Him;—and in the 
course of action, whenever the same thought 
shall occur, stop for a moment and renew 
the desire of pleasing Him,—we shall al- 
ways give emphasis to morality and spiritual- 
ity in our professions, government, and 
business. 

This last word: President Kennedy, Sena- 
tor Carison, and all our trusted leaders in 
Government, as well as all right-thinking 
laymen, challenge our attention to the fact 
that, “today, our Nation is passing through 
another time of trial. In many ways, our 
dangers and our problems are far greater 
and certainly more complex"—than ever be- 
fore. To mect this crisis, they tell us, “we 
will need to draw upon the best that this 
Nation has” intellectually and materially. 
But, even more than that, “we need to call 
upon our great reservoir of spiritual re- 
sources.” 

It is not necessary for us to explore the 
specific area of events that make such a 
clarion call necessary. Religious and patrio- 
tic men as you are, you apprehend the dan- 
ger now confronting our country. If we are 
to fit ourselves to respond to such a call, you 
know our response must come primarily from 
our faith in God—from our hearts—and will 
depend on our reliance on one another, 
which in justice is due and owing by all to 
our country. 

As President Kennedy said in his inaugural 
address, “Let us go forth to lead the land 
we love, asking [God's] blessing and His 
help, but knowing that here on earth God's 
work must truly be our own.” 
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All the News That’s Fit To Tint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve one of the best promoted myths of 
the day concerns the so-called objec- 
tivity of the New York Times. While 
the Times is a great newspaper as far 
as the depth and breadth of its cover- 
age is concerned, it daily indicates that 
it fails to come close to objectivity. Day 
after day, it grinds out the anticonserva- 
tive line and hands it down like dis- 
patches from the Delphian oracle. 

This they are certainly entitled to do. 
But it is not conceivable that they can 
do this while at the same time holding 
to a self-proclaimed posture of middle 
of the road” or “unbiased.” The New 
York Times is of the liberal persuasion, 
not middle of the road—or to use the 
reverse of its favorite terminology, 
“leftist.” They brandish the words 
“right” and “rightist” like they were 
cancerous but show little concern for the 
extreme left in our society and refrain 
from repeated use of the term “leftist.” 

Many articles could be cited but three 
recent ones were particularly indicative 
of this overall slant. A front page ar- 
ticle in the March 8, 1962, issue carried a 
heading of “Eighteen Thousand Right- 
ists Rally at Garden” to feature its story 
on the YAF rally at Madison Square 
Garden. Times Writer Peter Kihss 
noted that the garden was “packed by 
an enthusiastic crowd of 18,000 persons.” 
Later in the article the following ap- 
peared: 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, was the main speaker at a 
counterrally by Americans for Democratic 
Action and College Young Democrat groups 
in the St. Nicholas Arena. That hall, at 
Broadway and 66th Street, has a capacity of 
4,000 persons. Admission was free. 


Two of the Times’ favorite devices 
were applied here. First, the protection 
of groups such as the ADA which cer- 
tainly should out of consistency be called 
leftist if the Times brandishes the right- 
ist terminology so readily to anyone or 
any group in the spectrum from con- 
servative to the far, far right. You can 
be sure of one thing: it just is not done 
that way by the Times. Second, the use 
of half-truth or evasion. The statement 
was made categorically that 18,000 per- 
sons attended the YAF rally but all Mr. 
Kihss states here is that the St. Nicholas 
Arena will hold a capacity of 4,000. 
Were 4,000 in attendance? No, by every 
other report of the affair there were not 
more than 2,500 but Mr. Kihss uses an 
evasion of the truth to elevate the stature 
of the leftist meeting. 

On March 10, 1962, the Times carried 
a single column, two-line heading “Far 
Right Called a Menace by Pike.” Read- 
ing the story, the very first paragraph 
says, however: 

Rosk xx, LONG Istanp, March 9—The Right 
Reverend James A. Pike, bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of California, 
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said here tonight that both the radical 
right and the Communists were enemies of 
democracy. 


Again, the same tactics by the New 
York Times. As I have had considerable 
experience with newspaper work and 
composition I know that it is often diffi- 
cult to set headings of the one column 
variety and it is not very easy to use 
the word conservative“ in small head- 
ings. However, it is just as easy to use 
the term “leftist” to describe the liberal 
to Communist spectrum as it is to use 
the term “rightist.” Why then is this 
not done? 

In a straight reporting job, supposedly 
objective, under the heading ‘Debate 
Rises on Medical Care for Aged,” Times 
writer Marjorie Hunter makes this state- 
ment which carries the badge of au- 
thority and fact: S 

This tax, estimated to bring in about $1 
billion in the first year, would be more than 
enough to finance the program and cover 
about 14,760,000 of the Nation's 17 million 
persons of 65 or over, 


The more than enough allegation is 
subject to criticism since it cannot be 
supported by fact. Most honest observ- 
ers conclude that it.is almost impossible 
to tell exactly what the program will 
cost. A great amount of evidence indi- 
cates the billion dollars will not be nearly 
enough. 

Four cartoons are adjacent to the 
story. Usually, the Times, in a slight 
concession to objectivity, will show dif- 
fering views in the cartoons but all four 
of these are promedicare. 

The New York Times bleeds very pro- 
fusely at what it considers to be unfair 
and unjust. It might be well to have 
the editors take a close look at their 
own columns, The proud heading on the 
front page “All the News That’s Fit To 
Print” might better read “All the News 
That's Fit To Tint.” 


Jurisdiction Over State Lands for 
Federal Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on March 5 
I called attention to an article in the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette on the impor- 
tance to Arizona of passing S. 154, the 
bill sponsored by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and 
of which I am a cosponsor, to adjust leg- 
islative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands in the States 
used for Federal purposes. That article 
indicated the difficulties which exist in 
administering criminal law and the seri- 
ous problems which arise in other fields 
because of the confused and chaotic 
state of legislative jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral land areas within the States. 

Because the Federal Government 
through the years has acquired exclusive 
jurisdiction over some 5,000 land areas 
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within the States, just as it acquired such 
jurisdiction over the District of Colum- 
bia, these land areas haye become Fed- 
eral islands the residents of which may 
be denied by the surrounding State the 
right to vote, to send their children to 
public schools, or to exercise other basic 
rights that normally go to residents of 
a State. S. 154 would permit adjustment 
of legislative jurisdiction over individual 
land areas, by the head of the Federal 
agency controlling the land, in instances 
where the State gave its consent, so as 
to eliminate such problems and bring the 
jurisdictional status of Federal land 
areas into line with current use of the 
individual areas, 


The problems which S. 154 is designed 
to solve are not peculiar to Utah or to 
Arizona, but exist throughout the United 
States. The Washington Evening Star, 
on this past February 20, published a let- 
ter to the editor from one Fred L. Royer 
which outlines efforts made by a group 
of Federal employees at the Veterans 
Administration hospital at Perry Point, 
Md., to procure the fundamental Amer- 
ican right of voting, a right which could 
be made available to them and thousands 
of persons similarly situated through 
exercise of the authority which would 
be given by S. 154. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter which was published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star printed in the AP- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: n 
GOVERNMENT'S “MEN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


At the head of Chesapeake Bay in Ceoil 
County is located the Veterans’ x 
tration Hospital, Perry Point, On this 
Federal enclave about 250 adults of voting 
age rent quarters: they are employees (and 
wives of employees) of the hospital, ey 
represent a wide spectrum of occupations 
but the majority are in the professions 
medicine, psychiatry, psychology, nursing. 
social work, and management specialities 
They are active participants, leaders, ang 
supporters of many institutions in the sur 
rounding communities—churches, of 
Scouts, PTA, Little League, etc, Many 
the elective offices in these izations 
are filled by Perry Point residents. They pay 
their Federal taxes; they also pay all 27 
land taxes. Except for the fact that bes 
rent Government property, there 18 and 
distinction to be made between them * 
the residents of the surrounding com 
munity. Yet because they live on Federn 
property, they cannot vote. When one 
closely involved in community affairs its 
expends considerable effort in supporting iy 
institutions, it is dificult not to feel severe 
deprived when he cannot exercise that m 
precious and important right to vote. of 
Is especially true when the same feeling to 
civic responsibility which leads one 180 
participate in community activities ane 
leads to a desire to have a voice in 
election. 474 

In November 1961 a group of clvle- ra unty 
residents registered at the Cecil Cow. 
Court House. Several weeks later Wotion 
ceived letters from the board of el were 
supervisors that our registrations not 
canceled, on the grounds that we wer romed 
legally citizens of Maryland. It could 
rather incongruous that Maryland tasa- 
consider us as citizens for purposes of pur- 
tion but declare us as noncitizens for P. 


poses of voting. j 
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The group sought legal advice. Ac- 
cording to my limited understanding of the 
subtle legal points involved, it appears that 
the weight of legal opinion has been that 
because the Federal Government exercises 
exclusive jurisdiction over its property, the 
residents thereon were in fact not residents 
ot the State; consequently, they could not 
vote, and until 1947 they could not be taxed. 
At that time, Congress passed the Buck Act 
which gives the States the right to tax 
(and collect tax from) such residents. This 
was, of course, a just piece of legislation 
for such residents do use the facilities of the 
State which surround their enclave. Our 
Point of view is that if Congress gave up 
Sufficient jurisdiction to tax and collect it, 
then the exclusive jurisdiction principle 
Cannot hold any longer from a logical point 
Of view. It should be possible, therefore, for 

the State to simply pass a bill defining such 
residents as legal residents of the State, pro- 
viding they can meet all other requirements. 
group, which includes most of the 250 
Tesidents of voting age, is therefore intro- 
ducing a bill into the Maryland Legislature 
to accomplish just that. 

In the event that we are unable to ac- 
Complish our goal in the legislature, we shall 
take the issue to the courts. We have a 
firm belief that the law must be and is built 
Upon what is morally right. It seems dif- 

t for us to believe that in this era of 
Breat awareness of civil rights, in this time of 
awakening of many people to their social and 
Civic responsibilities, individuals who should 
and want to vote should be deprived of that 
nent. Tt legislation can enable the States 
to collect taxes, then legislation or the courts 

be able to quickly give us a vote. 
FreD L. Rover, Ph. D. 
Prunrvkrx Mp. 


Administration's Farm Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Pan BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
in ve to revise and extend my remarks 
a the ConcressionaL Recor, I include 
in solution adopted without opposition 
of & meeting of the Kansas Association 

Wheat Growers, Kansas State Grange, 
Kansas Farmers Union, Farmers Co- 


erative Commission Co., Farmers 
nion Jobbing Association, and the 
tion west Kansas Irrigation Associa- 
14 in Hutchinson, Kans., on February 
» 1962, endorsing the overall provisions 
the administration's farm proposal; 
Socia: as representatives of the Kansas As- 
ate en of Wheat Growers, the Kansas 
the Grange, the Kansas Farmers Union, 
the Farmers Cooperative Commission Co., 
the Farmers Union Jobbing Association, and 
meer uthwest Kansas Irrigation Association, 
1002 g in Hutchinson, Kans., February 14, 
adm! represent a wide area affected by the 
Conga tration farm bill at present being 
Rested in Washington, D.C.: Be it 
vera ee That this group endorse the 
biy to intent of the administration farm 
tun- (1) bring the production of the agri- 
nop. Plant into balance with disappear- 
ing maa support prices for orderly market- 
recogni maintaining farm income; and (3) 
lang ize the need for soll conservation in 
bill on ement programs. We belieye this 
Tor bringt the most satisfactory machinery 
turther Ring these about at this time; be it 
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Resolved, That those working with the bill 
be urged to (1) hold the certificate program 
to a two-price system for reasons of sim- 
plicity, workability, and economy; (2) make 
the program for recreational facilities under 
the land retirement program a voluntary 
program; and (3) see that certain guide- 
lines or limitations be placed in the bill for 
(a) amounts of grain to be drawn from CCC 
stocks and (b) payments to be made on di- 
verted acres. 


Wisconsin Participants in United States- 
India Farmer Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the crea- 
tion of an effective U.S. policy to pro- 
mote peace in the world requires not only 
good governmental policy but also non- 
governmental support by our citizens. 

Earlier this week I was privileged to 
discuss such participation with two out- 
standing citizens of Wisconsin, the mas- 
ter of the Wisconsin State Grange and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Marquart. 

Participating in a farmer-to-farmer 
exchange program to India, sponsored 
by the Farmers and World Affairs, Inc., 
program, Grange Master Marquart and 
his wife have just returned from a 2- 
month, 7,000-mile tour of 8 of the 14 
states of India. In connection with the 
constructive way in which these farming 
folks, as well as other individuals, are 
participating constructively in promot- 
ing better relationship with other na- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
first, a résumé of highlights of our dis- 
cussions on the farmer-to-farmer ex- 
change programs; and, second, informa- 
tion on the Farmers and World Affairs, 
Inc., program. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and the memorandum were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FARMER AND WORLD AFFAIRS, INC. 
WHAT IS IT? ' 

Farmers and World Affairs, Inc., is a non» 
profit, educational organization, incorpo- 
rated in the State of Delaware on August 1, 
1956. 

Established to promote peace through mu- 
tual understanding, Farmers and World Af- 
fairs seeks to help American farmers become 
better informed about world problems and 
find solution to some of the complex ques- 
tions of international relations—questions 
of world trade, armaments, helping the less 
fortunate, making the United Nations more 
effective, etc. 

Farmers and World Affairs is not a mem- 
bership organization. It solicits no dues 
and is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. It does not pass resolutions, or 
make statements on national policy, or en- 
gage in legislative activity. The farmers it 
serves are to work for world 
Peace in and through their own national 
and local farm organizations. 

WHO I5 IT? 

Farmers and World Afairs, like any or- 

ganization, is composed of people—people 
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who are farmers, who know farm thinking 
and farm problems, people who are intensely 
interested in peace. 

Its president, Edward F. Holter, is na- 
tional lecturer of the grange. Its executive 
secretary, Ray Newton, grew up on a New 
England farm, and worked for 29 years with 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
developing educational programs to promote 
international good will and understanding. 
Its board of directors is composed of out- 
standing leaders of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Farmers 
Union, and the National Grange, selected in 
consultation with the presidents of those 
organizations. Also on the board are mem- 
bers of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, an organization devoted to building 
understanding and lessening tensions the 
world over. All board members serve as in- 
dividuals, and not as official representatives 
of their organizations. 


WHY IS IT? 


For hundreds of years the world’s peoples 
have yearned for peace. If mankind is to 
survive in the nuclear age, the nations of 
the world must abolish war—now, before it 
is too late. If the United States is to take 
the lead in this endeavor, its citizens must 
understand the problems involved and what 
must be done to solve them. 

Farmers have always been among the most 
peace minded of American citizens, both as 
individuals and in the official policies of 
their organizations. As an important seg- 
ment of American society, they can make a 
real contribution toward the elimination of 
war and the promotion of world peace by 
(1) becoming better informed about the 
economic, political, and military facts of 
life in the nuclear age; (2) facing the moral 
responsibilities these facts pose; (3) sharing 
their understanding with others in public 
and private discussion; (4) developing the 
kind of personal friendships with farmers in 
other countries that will help to build a true 
world community. 

now DOES IT WORK? 

Farmers and World Affairs works largely 
with the already existing educational proc- 
esses of National, State, and local farm or- 
ganizations. 

It helps those responsible for educational 
programs to become better informed about 
international problems; find appropriate 
pamphlets, films, recordings, and other edu- 
cational materials on world affiairs; become 
more skilled in the use of educational tools 
and techniques in this feld; devise interest- 
ing and significant activities for grassroots 
groups; develop people-to-people contacts 
with farmers in other countries. 

Farmers and World Affairs makes these 
services available through institutes, confer- 
ences, short courses, discussion groups, per- 
sonal contacts. It distributes information 
and educational materials on a nationwide 
basis and plans to operate in various regions 
of the country through a gradually expand- 
ing field staff. 

INDIA FARMERS LIKE U.S. FARMERS WILEY 
INTERVIEW REVEALS 


Senator ALEXANDER Witry, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, in a weekend radio-TV program 
for Wisconsin stations interviewed Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Marquart, of Knowles, Wis., par- 
ticipants in United States-India farm ex- 
change program. Under sponsorship of the 
Farmers and World Affairs, Ine, program 
the Wisconsin State Grange master and his 
wife Just recently returned from a 2-month, 
7,000-mile tour of India. The objectives of 
the exchange program include efforts to pro- 
mote peace through understanding, to be- 
come better informed about international 
problems; develop people-to-people contacts 
with farmers in other countries; and share 
new understandings with other U.S. citizens 
in private and public discussions. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF TOUR 


During the tour of 8 of the 14 States of 
India, highlights of the Marquarts’ activities 
included 66 different meetings; visits 
to 8 colleges—including girls’, agricultural, 
and other colleges, as well as 14 schools of 
lower educational levels; 12 meetings with 
state and national officials, such as governors 
and mayors; attendance at about 20 different 
religious meetings; visits to 10 factories 
including silk, sugar, and farm implement 
plants; visits to 16 different villages; and 
attendance at the agricultural fair at Madras, 
India, including the US. exhibit. 

The major impressions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marquart were reflected in the following 
observations: 

1. India farmers like US. farmers. 

2. The ex bringing Indians 
to the United States, including Wisconsin, 
next year—will be beneficial in (a) acquaint- 
ing them with U.S. production methods, (b) 
creating a correct picture of how individual 
Americans live, and (c) exposing them to our 
free way of life. 

3. Undergoing a great awakening, the In- 
dian people—despite great economic and 
other handicaps—show real promise for the 
future. During the recent elections, the 
Communists made an open, strong cam- 
paign effort to convert India to communism. 
Around the country there were many promi- 
nently placed posters displaying the hammer 
and sickle. Nevertheless, the majority of 
people believe in democracy. 

4. The women work very hard performing 
household duties, at factories and building 
construction jobs, and on the farms. 

5. The Indian farmer was surprised at the 
revelation that the American farmer really 
gets his hands dirty. 

During the exchange tour, the Marquarts 
photographed about 700 color slides and 100 
black and white pictures to be used in dis- 
cussions and lectures. 

Concluding, the Marquarts said: “Every 
night we went to bed we gave a prayer of 
thankfulness that we had the opportunity 
of being born in the United States.” 7 


Down to the Last Piece of Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of my colleagues 
to the following statement of the New 
York State Board of Social Welfare and 
a resolution of the Supervisors Associa- 
tion of the State of New York: 

STATEMENT BY THE New YORK STATE BOARD 
or SOCIAL WELFARE 

This board has been concerned over the 
years with the many problems that have 
stemmed from Federal-State relationships 
in the public welfare field, especially with 
the steadily increasing domination by Fed- 
eral authorities and the consequent loss of 
State and local autonomy. 

Back in 1951 the Governor of New York 
State appointed the (Kelly) commission to 
study federally alded welfare programs and 
examine the problems of Federal-State re- 
lationships and the more immediate threat 
of withholding Federal funds because of cer- 
tain variances in assistance standards and 
practices in local public welfare depart- 
ments, More recently the New York State 
temporary State commission on coordina- 
tion of State activities identified the danger 
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of the current situation in this growing 
complex of Federal-State-local welfare 
machinery, 

These and other studies by New York 
State indicated that there was no disagree- 
ment on the fundamental objectives of all 
modern public welfare—to help people who 
have no other resources but public aid, and 
to provide that assistance as promptly, as 
effectively, and as economically as possible, 
in accordance with the best self-help prac- 
tices. What is involved is the bureaucratic 
network of Federal regulations, reporting, 
auditing, bulletins, State letters, interpreta- 
tions, conformity reviews, and a snowstorm 
of other administrative paper requirements. 

Once again this board finds it necessary 
to express concern, its very real alarm, over 
another threat to extend Federal dominance 
In public welfare—the latest welfare pro- 
posals of the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Here again, this 
board and the staff of the State department 
of social welfare do not quarrel with ob- 
jectives—providing for needy e who 
must be helped, rehabilitating individuals 
who can profit thereby, and using every 
known modern technique for breaking the 
chain of dependency in sorely deprived 
families. Our anxiety arises from the spe- 
cific ways and means proposed to reach these 
objectives. 

These new proposals, if adopted by the 
Congress, would give the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington full 
power to dictate in detail to all the States, 
and therefore to all the thousands of local 
communities in the Nation that administer 
public welfare, just how it is to be man- 
aged, almost down to the last piece of paper. 

The discretion vested in the Secretary Is 
without limitations. 

The philosophy implied and inherent is 
in flat contradiction to the historic concern 
of New York State and its localities for home 
rule and ignores the basic right and respon- 
sibility of the State and its localities to de- 
cide how they will conduct their public 
business. 

We believe that a stand must be made 
now, by this State and, hopefully, every 
other State, to stop andeto reverse the trend 
of increasing Federal domination, of a grow- 
ing complexity that is getting completely 
out of hand, and of the constant threats to 
withhold Federal funds because of alleged 
nonconformity with Federal regulations, 

To accomplish this urgently needed 
change, this board proposes that: 

1. Because many of these problems stem 
from federally required State plans, the So- 
cial Security Act should be revised to re- 
quire that, not a State's plan, but its State 
laws, should be used as the basis for deter- 
mining whether a State is in conformity with 
Federal law. 

Such a revision would also shift the re- 
sponsibility for accepting or refusing Federal 
welfare funds from administrators to legis- 
lators. The amount of funds that are now 
available to a State such as New York, over 
$200 million annually, is so great that the de- 
cision to accept or refuse such funds should 
be made by those who have the duty to de- 
tide the major fiscal policies of the State. 
After all, the effect of such fiscal decisions 
goes far beyond the interest or jurisdic- 
tion of any single State agency. 

2. The Federal administrator's powers to 
review a State's program for conformity 
should be limited to reviewing a State's wel- 
fare laws. This would restrain Federal ad- 
ministrative personnel from continuously 
stretching Federal requirements and threat- 
ening a State agency with withdrawal of 
Federal funds unless its yoluminous State 
plan is amended again and again to conform 
to the latest Federal interpretation of its 
own regulations. 

3. Determinations stemming from this re- 
view procedure should be appealable to an 
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appropriate Federal court, which would ren- 
der a decision after a hearing in which the 
facts indicated whether a State did meet the 
requirements of the Federal law or whether 
its claims for Federal funds were made in 
good faith or that it withheld the Federal 
share of recovery funds from the Federal 
Government. 

This board respectfully asks Governor 
Rockefeller to request the New York State 
Legislature to memorialize the Congress to 
consider the grave threats to the Federal- 
State-local welfare system, and to all gov- 
ernment relationships, represented by this 
imbalance of powers, and to act quickly and 
forthrightly to correct the situation, 

This board also asks the New York State 
delegation to the Congress to give its spe- 
cial attention to the Federal legislative pro- 
posals before that body in the interest of 
New York State and all States. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE STATE or NEw York FayonrinG 
MODERNIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
Whereas a part of the rising cost of tax- 

supported welfare programs is paid from 

local real property taxes levied by county 
boards of supervisors; and 

Whereas studies by private management 
consultant firms employed by county 
of supervisors and committees appointed bY 
boards of supervisors have revealed inefficient 
administrative practices and wasteful spend- 
ing of welfare funds in certain counties: 
and 

Whereas the study conducted for the 

Temporary State Commission on $ 

tion of State Activities listed many inade- 

quacies in the administration of welfare pro- 
grams in this State; and of 

Whereas the principles and philosophies 
public welfare administration formulated 
during the great depression are still with us 
today; and 

Whereas public welfare programs have 
been characterized by continued expansion’ 
instead of the development and applicati 
of new ideas; and the 

Whereas the Supervisors Association of ved 

State of New York has repeatedly resol TA 

in favor of public welfare investigations ®” 

the implementation of useful recommend 

tions; and are 
Whereas the solution to the public welf 

problem lies in the direction of the redu 

of dependency and cost and not in the direc’ 

tion of more welfare bureaus and spen — 

and New 

Whereas the Governor of the State of Nh 

York has appointed and given full to 

a commission of 11 citizens of this State in 

examine every aspect of public welfare 

this State; and gdu- 

Whereas the U.S. Secretary of Health, 
cation, and Welfare has announced & de“ 
gram to curb welfare frauds and reduce si 
pendency through programs geared to get 
cipients back on the job; and that 

Whereas Secretary Ribicoff estimates Fed- 
the changes he is making will cost the eyi 
eral and State Governments more mon 
and 

Whereas the first year’s cost of the admin fh 

trative changes which the Secretary plant). 

make would be $17.3 million: Now, th 
fore, be it tion 
Resolved, That the Supervisors’ Associa”, 

of the State of New York go on recor a 

favor of eliminating obsolete practices, . 

ciples, and philosophies in the adminis, 

tion of public welfare, and modernizing a- 

theory and practice of welfare admi reduce 

tion to fit today's needs and thereby er 
dependency and its costs; and be it furth be 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution, s, 
sent to the President of the United Sy, 
the Secretary of the Department of Hente” 
Education, and Welfare, New York 5 
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Members of Congress, the Governor of the 
State of New York, and the members of the 
New York State Legislature. 
FRANEK J. Lancs, 
Executive Secretary. 


Censorship: Some Conclusions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 10, 1962, edition of the Navy 
Times contains an excellent editorial en- 
titled “Censorship: Some Conclusions.” 
This editorial deals with censorship in 
three particular areas: Speeches, state- 
Ments to Congress, and professional ar- 
ticles, and in my opinion contains some 
very constructive suggestions about this 
Problem. 

In order that all people who are inter- 
ested in the problem of censorship might 
have access to these ideas, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENSORSHIP: BOME CONCLUSIONS 

For weeks now the pros and cons of cen- 
Sorship have been aired before and by the 
Stennis subcommittee. Enough of a record 
has been compiled on this vital matter to 
allow us to reach some conclusions. 

The first is, we are glad these hearings are 
being held and we're glad Senator THUR- 
MoND raised the fuss which produced them 
und that Senator STENNIS has conducted 

so fairly. If they aren't turning out 

Just the way Senator THuRMoND could have 
neither are they turning out to 
Senator FULBRIGHT and others who 

favor restrictions on military men's talk. 

Skipping seminars for the time being— 
the record hasn't been made on that topic 

we want to talk this week about 
„statements to Congress and articles 
in professional journals. 

Speeches, first. We stand somewhere be- 
tween those who favor censorship and those 

Oppose all review. 

Specifically, we think a review“ of 
*"Peeches any U.S: official, civilian, or mili- 
tary, is making in an official capacity is very 
Much in order. A man, even a Secretary of 
Detense or a CNO, might conceivably say 
Sonething which could do great damage. 

it ig wise to submit these to a central 
ghouse. 

ever, for top officials this should be 

That is, the 


them. As General Eisenhower and 
Admira] Burke pointed out, top officials have 
to be assumed to have discretion—more 
aiscretion, we add, than a junior “censor’— 
they don’t belong in their jobs. 
ure are sure that 9900 percent of the 
But top officials will accept suggestions, 
t in that small fraction of the time in 
uch they disagree, it is wrong to force 
to appeal over the heads of censors. 
h In this respect columnist David Lawrence 
ad u suggestion some weeks ago that makes 
to us. It is that, where a top official 
dhooses not to delete a recommended change, 
thay clude in this speech a clear statement 
the views he is expressing are his own. 
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There is a two-edged sword, by the way, 
in this censorship business. Now and then 
foreign governments or peoples have reacted 
strongly to pronouncements by U.S. citizens. 
Our Government has always reminded that 
such statements, under our system of Gov- 
ernment, are not official. But how can such 
a defense be raised if the world knows that 
every statement by an official is censored? 

Now how about officials below the Secre- 
tary and Joint Chiefs of Staff level? Should 
there be censorship or review? We'd say 
the Defense and State Departments should 
be able to make changes. But even then 
there ought to be provision for an officer 
of any rank to say what he thinks—provided 
he precedes it with a disclaimer, as Lawrence 
proposes. 

What are we so afraid of? In years not so 
long gone by we've seen officers who preached 
very extreme views. Somehow their services 
survived and the Nation survived. Nor did 
the public at large consider that either type 
of extremist was speaking for anybody in 
the military but themselves. 

But they should remember that if they 
take sides in any controversial political mat- 
ters, they are fair game for the retort dis- 
courteous—to be made fun of as “brass” be 
branded as militarists, dema and the 
like. So while we insist upon their right to 
speak, we think they ought to exercise the 
right sparingly. 

One point more, and we're through with 
speeches. We reject the statement that the 
controversy over censorship is really one of 
relatively junior ghostwriters, disputing 
with relatively junior censors. 

Only to the extent that the ghostwriter 
submits for clearance a speech which his 
superior has not previously read or dictated 
as to theme, is it a battle of juniors. If the 
superior has read and approved the 
and is preparing to deliver it himself before 
an audience, it is his speech. It is not a 
ghostwriter’s speech. 

Statements to Congress. Here there is no 
room for compromise. Even former Defense 
Secretary Lovett, who favors censorship of 
speeches, made it clear that his stand did not 
apply to requests from Congress for in- 
formation to enable it to discharge its con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

We don't agree with Air Force Chief of 
Staff LeMay's argument before Congress last 
week that the budget neglects bombers in 
general and the B-70 in particular. But we 
defend his right to speak his piece and the 
legislators to hear his exact views. God 
help the United States. God help us all if 
the day ever comes when the LeMays, or the 
Burkes, or the rest can only tell Congress 
what the administration wants Congress to 
hear. 

Or as President Kennedy himself put it: 
If ever the United States should reach a 
point where the clash of ideas comes to an 
end, where debate disappears, where every- 
body agrees with everybody else on every- 
thing, then we are finished as a Nation.” 

In this connection, we think Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz should not have submitted his state- 
ment to the Stennis committee on censor- 
ship to Defense for clearance, The submis- 
sion raises the natural doubt: Was Congress 
given Admiral Nimitz’ position on censorship 
or Admiral Nimitz’ position as modified by 
Defense? Well, with Nimitz we know; it was 
Nimitz’ views Congress was hearing, But if 
it were a lesser man than Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz, would we know? Would Congress 
know? 

Professional articles, Here too there is 
no room for compromise. 

As Kennedy said, “If ever * * * the clash 
of ideas comes to an end * * ve are 
finished.” 

The administration should practice what 
it preaches, 2 

Imagine censoring three articles by lawyers 
for lawyers out of the JAG Journal. 
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Imagine making the editors of the Naval 
Institute carry their prize essays to censors, 

In the climate of today would nayal ofii- 
cers have been able to point out some of the 
dangers of deep selection or criticize the way 
marine accidents are investigated? 

Or would Marine Colonel Heinl have been 
able to write his famous article which criti- 
cized policies which seem to assume officers 
are thieves and liars? 

We know the answer to that one. Heinl’s 
more recent article reviewing the Marine 
Corps’ several fights for its life has been held 
up for months now by censors. We read 
that article; it was furnished to us in galley 
proof form before all this censorship of ar- 
ticles began. We printed a review of it. We 
were tempted to write an editorial at the 
time on the theme of how fortunate it is 
that we have a Congress, for it time and 
again saved the Marines, when Presidents 
(at least three), the Army and even the 
Navy would have destroyed or curtailed the 
Corps, But we had other things at the time 
which seemed more im t. 

Why would a Navy professional journal 
like the Proceedings publish an article which 
criticizes so many, including the Navy? 

Because the Navy subscribes to Kennedy's 
statement. Because it knows that out of 
free debate comes correction of wrongs, comes 
improvement. Because it knows that if it is 
to get and keep the kind of thinkers it needs, 
it has got to let those thinkers think. Which 
is to say, speak out. 

An anti-Navy columnist recently wrote 
that the Institute refused to publish pro- 
ASW, anticarrier article. Maybe it did—or 
maybe the defense censors did it for them. 
We don’t know. But we do know that anti- 
carrier, pro-ASW articles have appeared in 
the Proceedings in the past. 

To appear in the Proceedings, an article 
must be approved by the board of control. 
At every opportunity, since this censorship 
menace reared its head, we've been button- 
holing every admiral, general and captain 
on the board of control we could find. We 
asked each this question: Have you ever 
voted for the publication of articles with 
which you personally disagreed? 

Those we contacted—with one exception— 
said “Many times.” The fifth said: “I've 
approved many articles about which I had 
personal doubts; I would not approve one 
which I thought was fundamentally very 
wrong.” 

These are the voices of professionalism, of 
free inquiry speaking. 

This spirit must be preserved. The only 
censorship in professional publications must 
be for security. 
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Power Coordinating Plan Offers Saving 
to Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rock Island 
Argus, Rock Island, IIL, of February 2, 
1962: 

Powrr COORDINATING PLAN OFFERS SAVING TO 
Punta 

Fourteen power companies, including the 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Hleetrie Co., have offered 
the Federal Government a money-saving 
plan for coordinating its hydroelectric plants 
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in the Missouri Riyer with those of the 
private concerns. 

If the Government rejects this partnership 
offer, 1t will leave itself open to charges that 
it likes to waste money and encroach on 
private enterprise. It is almost unbelievable 
that it would take such an attitude; yet the 
private companies’ plan has opposition. 

The tion is this: The Government's 
eight plants in the Missouri, bulit or on the 
planning board, will generate only 900,000 
kilowatts of power when the water is low. 
This really becomes the ceiling. Although 
they can generate 1,850,000 kilowatts at high- 
water, it can’t be guaranteed the year 
around. 

The 14 companies—12 private concerns, 1 
electric power cooperative and a public power 
district in Nebraska—offer to exchange power 
with the Government plants so that the 
latter will have avallable 1,850,000 kilowatts 
the year round. 

These companies, located in Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota, have the facilities for guaran- 
teeing 900,000 kilowatts of power yearly, 
some of it from the Riverside plant in the 
quad cities. 

What is the alternative? The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration would provide the 
additional power by borrowing through the 
Reclamation Bureau. It would borrow at 2 
percent but the Government would have to 
pay 4 percent to get the money. The REA, 
armed with an exemption from the corporate 
income tax, would expand its war against 
private enterprise. Even so, it could supply 
only 400,000 kilowatta—short of the need ina 
low-water year. 

The case for the 14 companies was pre- 
sented to Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall 
this week by representatives of the 14 com- 
panies, including W. H. Wiese, manager of 
Towa-Illinois’ electric production depart- 
ment. A decision has not been made. 

What they offer is a sort of partnership, 
for which there is precedent in California and 
other areas. The partnership idea in situa- 
tions of this kind is favored by a good many 
Members of Congress, But the REA back- 
ers, ever striving to enlarge their empire, are 
on the job in Washington. Supporters of 
geen enterprise need to make themselyes 

While this project is of particular interest 
to the Middle West, it should be of concern 
to taxpayers throughout the Nation. Why 
va money to promote REA's empire build- 

g 

President Kennedy said he wanted to make 
American free enterprise a showcase for the 
world. Here is a case where his administra- 
tion can show its sincerity. 


B-58 Crosses Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day March 5, America’s only supersonic 
bomber, the General Dynamics B-58, 
- Shattered three speed records in a non- 
stop flight from Los Angeles to New York 
and back. 

The B-58 is built in Fort Worth, Tex., 
whose congressional district it is my 
privilege to represent. Because of my 
femiliarity with this remarkable air- 
craft and the men who build it and fly 
it, I have long realized what a truly ver- 
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satile and powerful weapons system it is. 

I am happy to say that this opinion 
has been shared by a majority of my col- 
leagues in the Congress. You will re- 
member that the Congress last session 
appropriated $525 million for continued 
production of manned bombers—either 
the incredible B-58 or the far slower 
B-52. 

For some reason, the administration 
and the Defense Department saw fit not 
to use this money to continue bomber 
production. As a result, the B-58 pro- 
duction line late this year will grind to 
astop. Wecan only hope that our mili- 
tary planners are correct in believing 
there is no longer a need to produce 
manned bombers. 

B-58's now have flown more than 18,- 
955 operational hours, of which more 
than 840 hours have been at speeds in 
excess of the speed of sound. 

In the past, there may have been 
those who have interpreted my active 
support of the B-58 as a selfish cause 
that I was fighting for its continued 
production only because it represented 
a major industry in Fort Worth. 

For that reason, and for the reason 
that the entire Nation has a right to be 
proud of our B—58’s and the men who 
fiy them, I would like to insert into the 
Recorp this report on the historic March 
5 flight from a source that is zealously 
objective—The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Here is what the Monitor had to 
say about it: 

B-58 CROSSES FRONTIER 
(By John C. Waugh) 

Los ANGELES. Across 12 States, dragging 
a sonic boom behind it, a triangular-winged, 
wasp-waisted bomber with a quaint, long- 
legged landing gear didn’t just barely break 
old records. It pulverized them. 

It took but 2 hours, 1 minute, 39 seconds 
to get from Los Angeles to New York; only 
2 hours, 15 minutes, 12 seconds to get back; 
and only 4 hours, 43 minutes, and 51 sec- 
onds for the whole trip—4,900 miles non- 
stop. 

“You could've fired off a cannonball at 
the same time we passed over Los Angeles, 
and we would've been able to land in New 
York and eat lunch before that cannonball 
got there.” 

That's how Alr Force Capt. Robert G. 
Sowers described how fast he was going the 
day he and two crew members went to New 
York and back in a B-58. 

They didn’t even pack a lunch. “It didn't 
take that long,” Captain Sowers noted. 

Flying that power-laden supersonic 
bomber, Captain Sowers and his two-man 
crew, on March 5, smashed three cross- 
country speed records for manned aircraft, 
pushing back still another aeronautical 
frontier. 

SPEED—WITH A DRAW 

This shaved 4 minutes off the old west- 
to-east record, set in 1961 by Navy Lt. Rich- 
ard Gordon in an F45-1 fighter-bomber. It 
sliced 1 hour and 21 minutes off the east- 
to-west merk set in 1957 by Capt, Robert 
M. Sweet in an Air National Guard RF- 
1010 Voodoo. And it bettered by 2 hours 
and 3 minutes the old round-trip top speed, 
also set in 1957 by Captain Sweet in his 
Voodoo. 

Backed against a wall by TV cameras and 
curious newsmen, Captain Sowers, shortly 
after he had announced the mission's end 
with a resounding sonic boom plainly heard 
over Los Angeles, confessed he had gone as 
fast as 1,450 miles an hour at times, twice 
the speed of sound, His average speed was 
1,044.3 miles an hour. 
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“Let's see,” drawled Captain Sowers 
(nearly all pilots who break speed records 
seem to possess drawls—Captain Sowers 
even more so, being from North Carolina), 
“that works out to about 20 miles per min- 
ute. Think of some place 20 miles away 
and we get there a minute later, with 3 
little time to spare.” 

The flight March 5 included such time 
wasters as having to refuel three times, 
which involved going at a pokey 500 miles 
an hour for 17 minutes each time (“like 
stopping at a service station,” drawled Cap- 
tain Sowers). It also involved turning 
around out in the Atlantic after having shot 
over New York. That wasted another 10 
minutes. 

PRIDE OF THE 43D 


Like a sprinter in the starting block, the 
record-setting B-58 got off to one false start. 
“We were up in the clouds over Los Angeles 
and the validators on the ground couldn't 
see us,” explained Captain Sowers. “So We 
had to turn around and start over again.” 

Two B-58 “Hustlers,” whose four powerful 
General Electric J-79 engines generate 64,000 
pounds of thrust wide open, enough to 
84 diesel locomotives, began the journey. 
One dropped out on the way back over Se- 
dalla. Mo., after encountering minor me- 
chanical trouble. 

Both aircraft operate out of the Strategic 
Air Command’s Carswell Air Force Base In 
Texas, And as of this moment, Captain 
Sowers and his crew—navigator Capt. 
MacDonald and defensive systems operator 
Capt. John T. Walton—are the pride of Cars- 
well's 48d Bomb Wing. Among the 
they were awardede here in Los Angeles on 
their return was the coveted Bendix Trophy- 

The B-58's, products of Convair, a division 
of General Dynamics Corp., are now opera- 
tional weapgns in the SAC arsenal. 


An Application of Logic to the Farm 
Problem and the Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECOR? 
the statement of Mr. Carl H. Wilken, Pi 
rector of Research, National Foundation 
for Economic Stability, before the H 8 
eee on Agriculture on March ” 

Mr. Wilken sets forth facts and figures 
that ought to be of interest to evel? 
American who seeks an equitable solu 
tion of the farm problem and who, 
the same time, is interested in fiscal 
sanity for this country. 0 

The statement by Mr. Wilken follows: 
STATEMENT BY CARL H. WILKEN BEFORE THE 

Housg COMMITTEE on AcaicuLTus= 

Mr. Chairman, members of the House co. 
mittee on Agriculture, My name is Carl 
Wiiken, Director of Research of the Na 8 
Foundation For Economie Stability, Incing 
porated in 1959 for the purpose of recs 
an initial and continuing study of the ny 
ord of our economy as a whole and its man 
segments. ted 

We have been discussing the 50 10 
farm problem for many years. D we 
years of the past 35, the record indicates ur 
had the answer in operation. But alizo 
business leaders and others did not re 
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that this was the case, and today we are 
more confused than ever. 

My purpose in appearing before the Com- 
mittee is to briefly review this period and, 
using 1946-50 as a base of 100, to point out 
what has taken place in the past 11 years. 

At any point that the average price of 
farm products at wholesale is at the same 
level as the price of other than farm prod- 
ucts, the buying power of rural areas, an 
important reciprocal market for Industrial 
goods, is in balance with the rest of our 
economy. 

If the committee will consult the record 
it will be found that in the 10 year period 
1943-52, a period in which for all practical 
Purposes we had a program of 90% of parity 
Price supports on leading farm crops, the 
average price of farm prouducts was 91% 
or 1947-49 as 100 and the price of all com- 
Modities at wholesale averaged 91.11% or al- 
Most exactly 100% of price balance, ` 

In the past few months, I have finished a 
Comparison of the income of private enter- 
Prise, or all our business units, including 
farm operations, with wages and salaries and 
the capital costs in operating our economy. 

The purpose of the study was to deter- 
Mine the effect on private enterprise re- 
Sulting from a downward movement of ap- 
Proximately 100 percent of price balance in 
1946-50 to a wholesale price for farm prod- 
Ucts of 88 percent of 1947-49 as 100 in 1961 
a compared to a wholesale price of 127.7 
Percent for other than farm products at 
Wholesale, which refiects 68 percent of 
Parity, or price balance, 

In my opinion, much of the opposition 
to price supports on farm products is the 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
Public as to the importance of farm prices 
and income to other segments of our society. 

example, in the 10-year period 1943-52 

We averaged 331.1 billion of gross realized 

income. Approximately 45 percent of 

total became the income of farm 

Operators and 55 percent created income for 

businessmen and others in our rural 
Communities. ' 4 

Our rural towns with 10,000 population 
and under and the territory surrounding 
these small communities represent ap- 
proximately 45 percent of the total popu- 

tion of the United States. And, for that 

n, when farm income falls off, the 
Tesult is a reduction of the buying power 
Of our rural population which is needed 
ās a market for the goods which have to be 
to uced by other segments of the economy 

Meet existing wages, salaries, and capital 


To ilustrate, in the period 1929-32 when 
th Prices fell off 55 percent, thus reducing 

© Yalue of our farm production, a loss of 
arent of the rural market followed. 
b Ustry, in cutting back production to 
nance with this loss of markets, suffered 
loss of income, and as labor be- 


fame unem 
ployed our payrolls dropped in 
Proportion. : 


tiag for some reason, we did not realize 
the 55-percent drop in farm prices 
1929 t about a loss of 55 percent of our 
livin national income. Nor did the people 
Sta & in Nebraska, Iowa, and other farm 
mates realize that the State Incomes 
raed over 50 percent. 3 
Moy, e manner, since 1950, as farm prices 
thar @ downward we have failed to realize 
pro the income of rural States dropped in 
to Portion, and that our business opera- 
11 lost markets and operating profits. 
total 8. committee wishes 1 can relate the 
Petiog fdrrparment. to agriculture in the 
Portan. following 1950. I feel it very im- 
Opera. t to point out that private enterprise 
true ted at a heavy loss and that this was 
Of the United States as a whole. 
Proof is evident that we were opérat- 
bi e* a heavy loss by an increase of $514 
on in the total debt (public and private) 
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in the 11 years following 1950. To illustrate 
the effect of this debt expansion rather 
graphically, I would like to point out that in 
the 5 years 1946-1950 the average income of 
farm operators was $15.1 billion and the net 
interest incorporated into national income 
figures averaged $4.3 billion. 

In 1961 the farm operators’ income had 
dropped to $13.1 billion, while on the other 
hand the net interest had moved up to $20 
billion, In other words, in 1961° we were 
creating approximately 50 percent more na- 
tional income from the Interest on our debts 
than from all of our farm operations. 

This clearly proves that as farm income 
moved downward and forced the economy to 
operate at a loss, we offset the loss by an 
increase in the total debt. 

In many appearances before this commit- 
tee, I have pointed out that the record re- 
veals that for each $1 of gross farm income, 
the turnover of this dollar in trade channels 
generates $7 of national income. 

I have pointed out that in the 10-year 
period 1943-52, when farm prices were in 
balance, we averaged $31.1 billion of gross 
realized farm income. In the same period 
Wwe averaged $216.7 billion of national in- 
come, Simple arithmetic proves that in this 
perlod we did have $6.97 of national income 
for each dollar of new earnings from farm 
production. I can give the committee many 
examples which prove the operation of this 
turnover of farm income from 1919 to 1952. 

Society has been led to believe that due 
to price supports, agriculture has been over- 
paid and subsidized by the rest of the so- 
ciety. It is mathematically impossible for 
society to subsidize agriculture unless the 
average price of farm products is at a higher 
level than the average price of other than 
farm products. 

I have pointed out that In 1961, farm 
prices were approximately 68 percent of the 
level of other than farm products. At this 
point, farmers and others in rural areas were 
subsidizing the rest of society with about 
32 percent of the income they should have 
had. 

I would like to point out that this matter 
of price balance is very important and that 
for each 1 percent of this price balance there 
is involved approximately $5 billion, There- 
fore, in my opinion, the first step that Con- 
gress should take is to establish an accurate 
yardstick to determine the price of farm 
products. This can and should be a simple 
formula which any farmer or citizen can 
easily understand. 

Personally, I would suggest that the price 
balance between farm products at wholesale 
and other than farm products at wholesale in 
the 5 years 1946-50 be used as a base of 100. 

For example, in 1946-50 the price of corn 
received by the farmer was $1.54 a bushel. 
At present, the price of other than farm 
products is 32 percent higher than in 1946-50, 
The price of corn, to be in balance, should 
be 132 percent of $1.54, or $2.03 per bushel. 
Last week the price at many local markets 
in the Midwest was $1 a bushel. 

To illustrate what has taken place, in 
1946-50, the average wage per hour in Indus- 
try was $1.329. This has moved up to $2.36, 
or 77 percent, while, on the other hand, the 
price of corn has moved down from $1.54 to 
$1. 

The difference between $2.03 and the cur- 
rent price is the subsidy which corn pro- 
ducers and others in rural areas are provid- 
ing for the rest of society. 

The current effective parity for corn 18 
$1.62, or 2 cents a bushel less than the 
price actually received in 1947-49 and in 
reality only about 80 percent of parity; and, 
if used as a yardstick for price supports, will 
shortchange the corn producer 20 percent, 
even though he receives 100 percent of parity 
for 100-percent production. 

Another obstacle to sound farm legisla- 
tion Is the surplus complex which has been 
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built up since we abondoned the 90-percent 
price supports. Society believes that as a 
result of so-called high-price supports the 
farmers opened up a large spigot and flooded 
the country with farm products. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
committee to the record of farm production 
as set forth in the President's Economic Re- 
port to Congress in January 1962. 

The facts prove that the average annual 
increase in farm production from 1929 to 
1942 was greater than the average increase 
from 1942 to 1961; furthermore, that from 
1942 to 1961 our population increased 37 
percent and our total farm production in- 
creased only 33 percent. 

The facts do reveal that we have approxi- 
mately $8 billion of farm crops in storage, 
but I would like to point out that it took us 
10 years to build up the supply; in other 
words, an average of $800 million a year, 

In analyzing the so-called surplus we 
should be realistic. We cannot avoid sea- 
sonal surpluses no matter what kind of pro- 
gram is enacted. We must have an ade- 
quate carryover of farm products from year 
to year, unless we wish to run the risk of 
a complete collapse of our economy in case 
of a drought year such as we had in 1934 
and again in 1936. The current stockpile 
would be completely adequate to protect 
our livestock industry. 

Next, I would like to compare this stock- 
pile, or inventory, with the $94 billion inven- 
tory in the hands of manufacturers, and 
wholesale and retail trade. This supply is 
almost 12 times the agricultural stockpile, 
but it has not been permitted to break the 
price of other than farm products. Society 
is not objecting to the cost of carrying this 
inventory, the reason being that they do 
not realize that, although industry pays the 
direct cost, the consumer has to pay it when 
he buys goods for his family. He should pay 
the costs because the inventory is necessary 
for an efficient operation of our economy. 

I would suggest to the committee that any 
farm program to be successful must result in 
an average of 100 percent of price balance 
at the marketplace. In the same way that 
industry pays the cost of carrying its inven- 
tory, farmers and users of farm products 
should pay the costs for both seasonal and 
an adequate annual carryover with which 
to level off weather cycles which no legisla- 
tion can control. Further provisions should 
be made for reserves in the stockpile to be 
released to prevent the ↄrice of farm prod- 
ucts from moving above 110 percent of price 
balance. Such a program with a 90 percent 
price support would provide flexibility, and 
also permit an average of approximately 100 
percent of price balance, which the record 
proves we did have in the 10-year period 
1943-52. 

In my opinion, the principal need is an 
educational program pointing out to society 
that it is impossible to have a solvent econ- 
omy unless farm prices are in balance. 

To illustrate, the overall balance sheet 
which I prepared reveals that by using 1946- 
50 as a base of 100, agriculture as compared 
to wages and interest in the 10 years 1951-60 
was underpaid in terms of gross realized farm 
income a total of $210 billion. 

This underpayment and loss of market 
brought about an underpayment of $321 bil- 
lion to private enterprise, It was divided in 
an underpayment to farm operators totaling 
$134 billion, an underpayment to small busi- 
ness totaling $76 billion, and a shortage of 
$111 billion in terms of corporate profits 
after taxes for corporate enterprise, 

The underpayment in 1961 was approxi- 
mately $32 billion which, in turn, finds the 
income of private enterprise $53.5 billion too 
low to balance with 1961 payrolls and 
interest. 

To offset this loss of income in 1961, we 
added $55 billion to the total debt. A con- 
tinuation of the current dislocation will 
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force us to add $70 billion to the total debt 
each year to offset our operating loss in any 
effort to have full employment and pro- 
duction. 

It will make it completely impossible to 
balance any of our budgets, Federal, State 
or private. To illustrate, corporate profits 
before taxes in 1961, to be in the same bal- 
ance with wages and interest that existed 
in 1946-50 and previous years, should have 
been $69 billion. The actual total was $46 
billion, a shortage of $23 billion. 

The direct result of this single factor was 
a loss fo $12.5 billion of Federal tax revenue 
from corporate profits. Secondly, corpora- 
tions were short $12.5 billion of new capital 
for expansion. With this type of operation 
we will find ourselves duplicating the de- 
pression of 1929-33 with five times as 
many dollars involved in terms of national 
income, and $1,080 billion of total debt as 
compared to $214 billion in 1929. 

These sums may seem fantastic, but I am 

prepared to meet with any special subcom- 
mittee which the chairman may appoint to 
discuss the record which reveals the situa- 
tion. 
In closing I would like to point out that 
if the committee follows the advice of some 
groups and discontinues farm price sup- 
ports, it will force a collapse of the economy 
as a whole. 


John Birch Society Critics, Be Specific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
collectivists establishment in this coun- 
try has leveled many charges against the 
John Birch Society, none of which has 
been proved. Believing that the end 
justifies the means, collectivists have 
used the most deplorable guilt by asso- 
ciation tactics conceivable in their ef- 
fort to destroy the society. The collec- 
tivist attack on the society is discussed 
in a column by George Todt which ap- 
peared in the February 15, 1962, issue 
of the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
column in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Be Sprcrric, Crrrics 
. (By George Todt) 

“That government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.”—Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 

Curlosity prompts me to ask this question: 
Is the hysterical, largely emotional yendetta 
conducted by certain politicians and mem- 
bers of the mass communications media 
against the John Birch Society really justi- 
fied—and on what specific grounds? Can it 
be spelled out? The charges, please? 

Is bigotry, intolerance and discrimination 
being demonstrated against this group? Any 
prejudice or bias here? Isn't it bad no mat- 
ter from what direction it emanates? 

Many libelous and slanderous attacks have 
been made against JBS, but few could stand 
up in court. 

Thus far most of the vituperation has 
been based in “guilt by association“ smear 
tactics—which are usually deplorable! 

COMPETITION NEEDED 

Iam not a member of John Birch Society 

and have no intention of Joining it. Con- 
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trary to the innuendo of a local wag in the 

press, Robert Welch is no idol of mine. But 

the immortal Voltaire was. He is reported 

to have said, in the spirit of fair play, this 
em: 

3 “Think for yourself and let others enjoy 
the privilege to do so, too.” 

With the single exception of genuine trai- 
tors who masquerade as citizens of our Re- 
public, I buy that 100 percent, along with the 
right to express what one thinks. 

This writer is an honest conservative in 
ideology now and in the past—but never 
once in my career have I suggested that the 
liberal elements of our Nation not be heard. 
Upon occasion, I have defended them. 

Competition in ideas should be welcome 
to all of us. Let's take the best from all 
sides at difference and make a superior 
product. 

We need more construction, less destruc- 
tion. 

In the case of the John Birch Society, let's 
insist that its critics know what they are 
telling us. 

Let them cite chapter and verse of the 
purported wrongs, 

Let them tell us if their charges are based 
on hearsay or firsthand evidence. 


DON'T BE FOOLED 


Joe Doakes must not permit himself to be 
fooled by cunning hatchetmen with selfish 
axes to grind. Demand the facts. 

Having heard the hateful charge that the 
John Birch Society is a fascist organization, 
recently I requested permission to attend a 

session of a chapter in session. What 
was it like? 

The meeting was opened with prayer, the 
pledge of allegiance to the Republic and 
singing of the Star Spangled Banner. 
Speeches supporting the American free enter- 
prise system were heard. The Americans for 
Democratic Action and British Fabian So- 
cialists—ideological blood brothers, or Marx- 
lan hands-across-the-sea—were denounced. 
The pros and cons of controversial legislative 
issues were alred by the membership. Pa- 
triotic books were recommended, Writing 
to Members of Congress was urged. Actu- 
ally, an educational study club composed 
mainly of neighbors, 

This is fascism? 

Altogether I have observed three meetings 
in the Burbank, South Pasadena, and Wil- 
shire areas of Los Angeles County. 

AGAINST FABIANS 

My conclusions reported to my readers 
have come after an on-the-spot survey. I 
was there, Charlie, 

How many critics of the John Birch So- 
ciety can say the same? Why the savage 
3 What are they, in reality, shooting 
at 

My own educated guess is that the John 
Birch Society is being smeared not because 
the innocent members are against commu- 
nism of the Bolshevik variety from the Soviet 
Union—but actually because of their fierce 
patriotic resistance against the ADA and its 
Fabian Socialist principles here in the 
United States. 

The ideological tenets of the Fabians do 
not emanate from the Founding Fathers at 
Philadelphia. But what of Karl Marx? 

How explain the outstanding voting rec- 
ords of two local John Birch Society Con- 
gressmen—EnpGar W. Hirstanp and JOHN H. 
RovussELoT—who both received scores of 100 
percent on the conservative Americans for 
Constitutional Action (ACA) index? 

Do we judge these men by hatemongering 
and hysterical charges against them by emo- 
tional rabblerousers, or by the record? 

Let's remember the down-to-earth Biblical 


quotation: “By their works ye shall know 
them.” 


March 12 
President Kennedy’s Advice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a report from the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce. 

This supplements remarks that I made 
last week on the House floor at the time 
the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill was before us. 

This is a reasonable report and is in 
concert with President Kennedy’s advice 
of October 26, 1961, to the heads of the 
major Government agencies. 

The report follows: 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL: AN AREA OF 

POTENTIALLY LARGE BUDGET SAVINGS 

Last October 26 President Kennedy called 
on his Cabinet officers and other heads of 
major Government agencies to follow a 
most careful and frugal policy with respect 
to commitments and expenditures under the 
1962 budget as enacted by the Congress. 
With specific reference to Federal civilian 
employment, he said: 

“I am also especially desirous that the 
number of Government employees be lim- 
ited to the minimum consistent with get- 
ting the job done. There is no question 
that employment can be held substantially 
below the levels which would be possible 
under the funds authorized by Congress.! 
strong efforts are made to achieve increases 
in productivity and efficiency, to use better 
techniques of management and production, 
and to staff each activity with only the min- 
imum number of employees needed to cart) 
out our objectives. I expect each of you tO 
make such efforts.” 

In view of the substantial increase in 
Federal employment since the Kennedy ad- 
ministration took office in January 1961, the 
President's October order certainly was 3P- 
propriate, albeit somewhat belated. 
fact is that from the end of January 196! to 
the end of October the number of civilia? 
employees in the executive branch rosé y 
approximately 76,500 to 2,417,600. This 1 
in contrast to a declining trend in Feder® 
employment from 1952 to 1958 and then 4 
stable level through 1960. i 

On the basis of the President's Feder 
employment economy order, 
son to expect that the sharp mnel 2 
ot the preceding 9 months would be e 
and, possibly, even reversed. But this h s 
not occurred. Budget projections of civilia 
personnel for June 30, 1962, and June 30, 
1963, show substantial additional incre 
as of those dates. The projected totals be 
2,492,300 next June 30 and 2,538,400 a ges? 
later. These totals compare with employ” 
ment of 2,355,200 on June 30, 1960, and * 
341,100 on January 31, 1961. 

RECENT TRENDS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 

At the outbreak ef the Korean war . 
June 1950 the executive branch of the oe 
ernment employed 1,951,600 civilians. pi- 
total was increased rapidly during the mo oe 
lization period and rose to 2,589,500 in 2 5 
1952 with most of the increase being in tu 
Defense Department. Thereafter, the num, 
ber of employees receded rapidly until J 2 
1954. The trend ef employment in the the 
ecutive branch since then is shown in 755 
following figures from Civil Service Comm 
sion reports: 


1962 


Post Other 
Defense | Office | depart- 
Depart- | Depart-| ments Total 
ment ment and 
agcneles 
June 1684 1,208,900 | 507,100 | AG5, 700 2. 381. 700 
June 1988 1,136,000 | 611, 600° | 673,200 | 2,371, 400 
June 1958. 2, 372, 000 
2, 389, 100 
2,355, 300 
2 X 2, 355, 000 
June n 1,047,100 | 662,900 | 745,200 2. 43, 200 
June 161 . . 1,042,400 | 582, 400 | 782,200 | 2,407, 000 
June 1062 . 1,068,500 | £94,300 | 830, 500 | 2,492, 400 
June iw |_| 1,000, 000 608. 700 | 869,100 | 2,538, 400 
| 
t Estimated. 


Civitan employment in the Defense De- 
Partment declined steadily from June 1954 
through December 1960 when the total was 
1,032,000. Since then it rose to 1,042,400 in 
June 1961 and 1,059,100 in December 1961. 
A further rise to 1,068,500 is budgeted for 
June 30, 1962, after which the total is ex- 
Pected to decline by 7,900 during the 1963 
fiscal year. 

In the 6 years from June 1954 to June 
1960 employment in the postal service rose 
55,800 for an average annual increase of 9,300. 
In the 3 years after June 1960, however, the 
number of postal employees will rise 45,800 
or an average of 15,267 a year, if current 
budget requests are to be approyed by 

Ngress, 

The most rapid increase in civilian per- 
Sonne] has been in the departments and 
agencies exclusive of the Defense Department 
and the Post Office, and particularly since 
1960. In the 6-year period ended June 1960 
the number of these employees rose 79,500 
for an average annual increase of 13,250. 
But on the basis of the 1963 budget, the 
Number will rise another 123.900 in the 3 
Years subsequent to June 1960. This repre- 

ts an average annual increase of 41,300. 

Following are the major departments and 
Agencies in which percentage increases from 
June 1960 to June 1963 are particularly large: 


Department or 
agenoy 


88 * 
1527 


BER ESPE n 
k oc — CHOY o 


Mot 


Of the foregoing listed personnel increases, 
Perhaps the most readily explainable is that 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
ncy. But even there the need for a 157- 
percent increase since June 1960 is question- 
Ee inasmuch as all but a very minor part 
the space program activities are conducted 
* Contract with the Government. Only 
‘© major Federal agencies show little or no 

J el increase between June 1960 and 
une 1963, They are the Department of 
Commerce and the Atomic Energy Commis- 


g 


Ston, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REDUCTION OF 
BUDGETED PERSONNEL 

Tn a study of the Kennedy budget for 
Pian 1963 the Federal Expenditures and Tax 
ttee of the Council of State Chambers 
— noted with concern the recent 
and increase in Federal civilian personnel 
mane further large increases projected for 
yY agencies in 1963. The committee con- 
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cluded that it is again necessary for Con- 
gress to take a firm hand in cutting excess 
Federal employment through the appropria- 
tion acts as it has successfully done at times 
in the past. 

On the basis of its analyses of employ- 
ment growth, the council's committee be- 
lleves that the following reductions are 
feasible and desirable: 

1. The 608,700 postal employees budgeted 
for June 1963 represents an increase of 
45,800, or 8.1 percent, since June 1960. The 
projected increase in mail volume during the 
same period is 10.4 percent. In the 5 years 
from 1955 to 1960 postal employment rose 
only 10 percent while mall volume rose 
15.3 percent. According to that proportion, 
postal employment should rise no more than 
38,300 from 1960 to 1963. This is 7.500 less 
than projected in the budget, and elimina- 
tion of that number of new positions is 
proposed. This would save an estimated $47 
million in salaries and other costs on a full- 
year basis, 

2. Civilians in the Defense Department 
should be limited to the December 1960 total 
of 1,032,000, or 28,600 less than budgeted for 
June 1963. On a full-year basis. this reduc- 
tion would save about $210 million. 

3. Employees in all departments and agen- 
cles exclusive of Defense and the Post Office 
should be limited to 769,100. This is 
23,900 more than were on the payrolls in 
June 1960 and 100,000 less than are budgeted 
for June 1963. The full-year effect of this 
personnel reduction would be about $730 
million in savings. 

The Congress could effect these personnel 
reductions almost entirely by disallowing 
proposed new positions and by limiting the 
filling of vacancies that are created in the 
process of normal attrition involving resig- 
nations, retirements, and death, 


HORSE CUTS PERSONNEL IN FIRST 1963 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


A few days ago the House acted on the 
first of a dozen or more appropriation bills 
for 1963 which Congress will consider in this 
session. This first bill, providing funds for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and some miscellaneous agencies, was ap- 
proved by the House as recommended by its 
Appropriations Committee. The changes 
made by the committee and the House in 
the President's requests included a number 
of specific disallowances of proposed new 
positions, 

The principal personnel change was a 6,130 
reduction in proposed additional Post Office 
employees. This cut compares with the 
council committee's recommended reduction 
of 7.500. Another significant House action 
was the disallowance of 2,914 of 4.514 pro- 
posed new Internal Revenue Service posi- 
tions. In other bureaus and offices of the 
Treasury Department the House allowed an 
average of less than half the new positions 
requested, 

These actions of the House Appropriations 
Committee and the House are more modest 
economy efforts than proposed by this coun- 
cll’s committee on expenditures and taxes. 
Also, they relate only to proposed new posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, they are an encourag- 
ing sign of genuine concern In Congress with 
respect to the rapid increase in Federal em- 
ployment. These actions are doubly en- 
couraging because the Treasury-Post Office 
bill is traditionally one of the most dif- 
ficult appropriation bills to cut. 

If House actions on this bill Jead to more 
aggressive actions on subsequent appropria- 
tion bills, and with the concurrence of the 
Senate, the personne] savings in 1963 would 
be quite significant. But these savings 
would be much more significant if Congress 
would limit the filling of vacancies which 
occur in old positions as well as disallowing 
new positions. The Congress has done this 
before and can do It again, 
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Shakopee Demonstrates Education 
Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Maurice 
H. Stans served brilliantly as Director of 
the Budget in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, and is one of the most articulate 
of spokesmen for sanity in Government. 
I am sure that he began to develop his 
sound views in his hometown of Shako- 
pee, Minn., which is in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. Stans borrowed from his Shako- 
pee background for an article in the 
Washington Post of March 12, 1962, in 
which he discussed Federal aid to edu- 
cation, and uses the Shakopee experience 
as a basis. p 

The article follows: 

U.S. School Funds BELIEVED UNNEEDED 

(By Maurice H. Stans) 


Taxpayers in my old hometown of Shako- 
pee, Minn., in 1959 were confronted with the 
need of enlarging the school facilities. The 
educators and architects put before them a 
proposal to build a new high school at a cost 
of $1.3 million. The program was defeated 
in the election almost 4 to 1—but not be- 
cause the voters were against education or 
were unwilling or unable to support its 
necessary costs. They turned it down be- 
cause they believed the plans were 
extravagant. 2 

About 6 weeks later, a more economical 
Proposal calling simply for an addition to 
the existing school building was presented 
to the taxpayers. By an enthusiastic vote 
of 5 to 2, they approved a $200,000 bond issue 
to meet the cost, 

In an earlier article I questioned the valid- 
ity of the statistics being cited to the public 
in support of Federal aid for elementary and 
secondary school construction. I suggested 
that we are entitled to a lot more facts on 
what individual school districts really need 
and what they can and will do about it when 
inadequate or substandard conditions are 
pointed out—before committing billions of 
dollars of Federal money to such a program. 

MEETING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since all Americans favor a sound edura- 
tional system, it might be assumed that the 
case for Federal support would rest on eyl- 
dence that the local school districts have 
failed to provide one that Is satisfactory. 
Yet the facts seem to demonstrate that by 
and large they are meeting their respon- 
sibilities—in their own way, as did the peo- 
ple of Shakopee. 

Here are figures from the Office of Edu- 
cation: Over the past decade (of the 1950's) 
more than 600,000 new classrooms were built, 
while increased attendance required only 
400,000. This means that 200,000 classrooms 
were made available to replace old ones or 
to reduce the size of classes. This provided 
a significant improvement in school con- 
ditions, 

Since 1956, our communities have been 
building an average of 70,000 classrooms 4 
year, on their own, In the 4 years between 
1956 and 1960, enrollment rose 15 percent, the 
number of classrooms increased 23 percent, 
and the number of pupils per classroom de- 
clined from 29 to 27.1, And all this with- 
out general Federal ald. 

And here are some more reported figures: 
The peak increase in elementary and sec- 
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ondary public schools occurred in the fall of 
1953, when student enrollments rose 1.4 mil- 
lion. Since then, the postwar wave has been 
subsiding, and now the annual Increases are 
about 1 million, 

FURTHER SLOWDOWN 


From 1965 to 1970, the statisticlans tell us 
the average growth will be only about 600,- 
000 pupils per year. If our communities 
continue to bulld just 50,000 classrooms a 
year, this will provide enough facilities to 
take care of the student growth and give 
25,000 classrooms a year to replace old ones 
or further reduce the average pupil count 
per classroom. 

The contention that States and local com- 
munities are unable to meet rising educa- 
tional costs does not stand up under critical 
examination. The States and communities 
in the 1950’s boosted school revenues 164 
percent to meet the mushrooming 43 percent 
expansion in enrollment. With our economy 
continuing to grow they should be better 
able by far to match the lesser needs of the 
1960's when enrollment will grow by only 20 
percent, 

A few years ago, the argument was heard 
that thousands of school districts had 
reached the Celling of their bonding limits 
for school debt and so were prevented from 
meeting their requirements. Yet a survey 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in December 1959, showed that 
only 237 of the Nation’s more than 40,000 
school districts reported that they needed 
classrooms, were at the limit of their debt 
capacity and were unable to obtain State 
aid. For those few in this category, the Ei- 
senhower-Flemming 1960 proposal of limited 
long-term aid through loans and grants 
would have been a full and adequate solu- 
tion; the Congress ignored it. 


TWO LESSONS ILLUSTRATED 


The experience of Shakopee illustrates two 
important lessons. First, planners can en- 
gage in flights of fancy when they submit 
proposed courses of action; only local knowl- 
edge of actual requirements can hold this 
type of wishful waste in check. Second, 
when the voters are convinced of the need 
for money and that it will be well spent 
they will approve and support all reasonable 
requests made of them. They want their 
children to be well educated. 

Since the turn of the century, increases, 
in school expenditures have far surpassed 
the growth in any othcr measuring rod of 
progress, including gross national product, 
personal income, and personal consumption 
expenditures. And all except a negligible 
portion in recent years has been voluntarily 
paid out of the pockets of loca] taxpayers, 

Certainly the facts do not make a strong 
case for using vast appropriations of Federal 
funds at the elementary and secondary 
school level. To a degree unequalled by 
any other nation in history, primary and 
secondary education has been provided in 
this country to all who has sought it. And 
it has been done well and at less cost to the 
taxpayer by the States and local school 
districts. 


The National Lottery of Costa Rica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to apprise the Members of this House 
about the Costa Rican national lottery 
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where gambling is respected and treated 
as recreation and relaxation. 

Costa Rica is a small and poor coun- 
try with a population of approximately 
1 million persons. Yet, the Government 
has realized the worth of a national lot- 
tery. The gross receipts from the na- 
tional lottery in 1961 amounted to al- 
most $10 million. The profit or net 
income to the Government which was 
over $3 million was earmarked for the 
support of mental institutions and other 
charitable hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, Costa Rica is another 
country that recognizes and capitalizes 
on the human urge to gamble. How 
long will it take us to realize that the 
natural gambling spirit of our Amer- 
ican people should be regulated and 
controlled for the benefit of our treas- 
ury? It is about time that we stopped 
being reckless with the tax and revenue 
advantages offered by a national lottery. 

Mr. Speaker, why cannot we show the 
same intelligence and sound judgment? 
If we would have the courage to wipe 
out hypocrisy, we could raise $10 billion 
a year in additional revenue which would 
help to cut our high taxes and reduce 
our mounting national debt. 


What Is the Real Reason for H.R. 100107 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration farm bill, H.R. 10010, pro- 
poses to control supplies of feed grains 
and wheat by restricting only one factor 
in production—namely, land. 

The bill provides for mandatory cut- 
back in acreages planted in these com- 
modities, with the goal of bringing sup- 
plies and demand into balance. 


The ineffectiveness of this approach 
is eloquently stated in an article in the 
Journal of Farm Economics, November 
1959. The article is titled, “Some Fur- 
ther Reflections on Supply Control.” 
The author was Dr. Willard W. Coch- 
rane, then professor of economics at the 
University of Minnesota. His conclusion 
was set forth in this quotation: 


Many attempts have been made to control 
supply in American agriculture. One of the 
techniques employed in the past to control 
supply has been the beliberate restriction of 
one important productive input; namely, 
land, This technique generally has proved 
ineffective as farmers have substituted other 
factors for land, typically, capital. 

Programs aimed at curtailing marketable 
supplies through restrictions on land use 
could perhaps be made to effect supply re- 
ductions through reducing the inputs of 
other factors, if rigorously conceived and 
effectively administered (e.g., the rental, or 
sale, to Government of entire farms). But 
the development and application of more 
and more new knowledge to agricultural 
production, tends to make the substitution 
of capital for land easier and easier. 

Thus, the effective adjustment of supplies 
to demand at some determined fair price 
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through control over one input, land, seems 
less and less promising. This is a control 
technique for a backward, static agriculture, 
not the dynamic agriculture of the United 
States in the 1950's and 1960's. 


Believe it or not, the same Professor 
Cochrane is now the chief economic 
planner for Orville L. Freeman, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, from whose office 
H.R. 10010 originated. 

What has happened since 1959 to make 
desirable the control of only this one 
factor in production—land? 

Has U.S. agriculture suddenly become 
backward and static, or has the eco- 
nomics rulebook become outdated? 

This, of course, is a rhetorical question. 
as the principles of economics have not 
changed and—despite continued inter- 
ference by Government U.S. agriculture 
continues to be dynamic. 

What, then, is the real reason for HR. 
10010? If it is not intended to advance 
a dynamic agriculture, why was it intro- 
duced? Is it a bald play for votes, or, 
perhaps, part of a scheme to wreck the 
private enterprise marketplace system. 
and get the farmer so entangled in Gov- 
ernment redtape that the economic plan- 
ners will be able to control all phases of 
American agriculture from now on. 


Removal of Residual Oil Import 
Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in behalf 
of over 2 million consumers, the O 
Users Association has responded to an 
Interior Department ruling which will 
increase residual oil quotas by 10 per- 
cent beginning April 1. In a resolution 
passed unanimously by the board of di- 
rectors, the association said that the in- 
creased allotment was inadequate. With 
the economic problems created by th® 
quotas growing in seriousness each day: 
I do not see how there can be any dis 
agreement with the statement of th® 
association. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend mY 
remarks in the Recorp, I include spt 
following resolution of the Oil Use! 
Association: 

Resolved, That the Oil Users Association 
cannot accept the recent ruling of the 51 
retary of Interior to increase residual o 
quotas by 10 percent as a substitute for cm. 
plete removal of controls. No matter ¥ ger 
quantity of residual oll is imported unde 
a restriction program, the inequities of a 
proper distribution and the hardship urn 
higher prices win continue. This in tn 
results in higher bills of upward of 2 ne 
customers which our members serve alon 
the Atlantic seaboard, 8 

In response to a request by the admit 
tration, a great many conscientious ting 
haye spent a great deal of time preser 17 
full and informative statements on oe 
facet of the oll restriction program. In oY 
studies have revealed that without ® 
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Shadow of a doubt the restrictions should 
be removed entirely, and we respectfully 
urge the administration to take whatever 

PS are necessary to remove such restric- 
tons at an early date. 


Bureaucratic Control Over the Dairy 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


W PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
House Committee on Agriculture re- 
ected the Kennedy administration re- 
West to freeze dairy price supports at 
Present levels. 
y Some dairy farmers will be unhappy 
bout this, but I guess the taxpayers 
not have any cause to complain, 
te e milk surplus this year, as I un- 
b Tstand, is estimated to be about 10 
ž ion pounds out of a total output of 
p proximately 127 billion pounds; and 
have read that soaring Government 
€-support costs are expected to ex- 
d $600 million this year—more than 
Ouble those of last year. 
pp teanwhile, Secretary of Agriculture 
p ®€man’s proposed solution to the 
roblem as contained in the administra- 
D n's 1962 farm bill does not seem too 
leas to many dairy farmers. At 
Se I see where some farmers who re- 
le their own milk direct to consumers 
ane told the committee they do not 
the” to be placed under controls, and 
e farm bureau opposes compulsory 
— under Federal milk orders for 
ont research and promotion. 
ha n the subject of the new plan, I 
Dee received a letter from an inde- 
Ndent dairymart in the State of Wash- 
noj n which really shocked me. I had 
ang of the extent of regulatory power 
local Carol which is in the hands of a 
tra Federal milk marketing adminis- 
hae This letter describes arbitrary 
ay assment and restrictions which are 
piable under the present law. 
uble ould have hardly believed it pos- 
tou in America. But what really as- 
lette aed me was when I read in this 
ina r that the new farm bill would elim- 
tere the independent dairyman com- 
bote, It would provide increased 
kater to the milk marketing adminis- 
fator so that he could compel all dairy 
“mers to accept production controls. 
tary Speaker, I have long said Secre- 
ea nson was right when he adyo- 
Gas freeing the farmer by degrees from 
Morernment regulation and control. 
bitis, and more I am convinced that the 
eme of dollars in subsidies the Gov- 
dre ent pours into the agricultural mess 
bit Wasted and that we should return 
mand bit to the law of supply and de- 
teat I eyer doubted such a policy, the let- 
full referred to which I will include in 
ty, eassures me that I have been right 
the start and that the law of supply 
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and demand is best for farmer and con- 
sumer alike. 

The letter from the independent 
Washington State dairyman follows: 

SNOHOMISH, WASH., 
February 27, 1962. 
Subject: The proposed Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962. 
Hon, THOMAS PELLY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PELLY: In the proposed 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, Congress 
is being asked to approve another major 
extension of Government controls over the 
dairy farmer. The civil servants of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who will be given 
increased power under the act, are trying to 
sell dairymen on the idea that they should 
accept production controls. I am sure that 
you will hear from representatives of the De- 
partment. and of the large milk cooperatives 
that there are no objections to the bill on 
the part of the dairy farmers. As the largest 
independent dairyman in the State of Wash- 
ington, I wish to object. 

I wish to make it clear at the outset that 
I am not asking for any Federal ald of any 
kind, including present subsidies for manu- 
factured milk products such as powdered 
milk, butter, and cheese, nor am I requesting 
any guarantee as to the price I receive for my 
milk or the creation of a market for milk 
I produce beyond my needs. I have never 
received any of the approximately $2 bil- 
lion spent on milk regulation and subsidies 
and am not asking for any. I wish merely 
to be allowed to conduct my business with- 
out officious interference and regulation 
under this proposed legislation which, if 
past experience is any guide, will far exceed 
the intent of Congress in passing such legis- 
lation, 

With the support of the four largest dairy 
organizations in this State which, together, 
control over 90 percent of the milk in this 
State, the Department of Agriculture has 
imposed extreme restrictions on my opera- 
tions because I do not wish to be a party 
to the local Federal milk marketing order. 
In order to remain free of regulation under 
the order, to he exempt from the pricing and 
pooling provisions of the order (which would 
require the payment of 20 percent of the 
value of my milk to my competitor without 
anything in return), I have been subjected 
to harassment and restriction at every turn 
by arbitrary bureaucratic controls over my 
local business, 

The order itself provides that I cannot 
purchase or receive one ounce of fluid milk 
from any source other than my own facili- 
ties. Administratively, this has been ex- 
tended to a warning from the milk market- 
ing administrator that I was jeopardizing 
my exempt status by receiving a test tube 
of milk which I offered to test for a neigh- 
bor, I cannot buy any packaged or processed 
milk from any dairy farmer who is also 
“exempt” from the order, and I can pur- 
chase no more than a hundred pounds a day 
of such products from regulated sources. 

There is an exemption to these limits in 
the case of an emergency, provided the 
emergency does not exceed 45 consecutive 
days and does not occur more than once a 
year. If I were to have a fire which de- 
stroyed any of my necessary facilities and 
those facilities could not be rebuilt within 
45 days, the purchase of milk on the 46th 
day would subject me to pricing and pooling. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act provides 
that no order shall be applicable to any 
person in his capacity as a producer and yet 
the order provides that during certain 
months I can neither buy nor sell a dairy 
herd, cattle barn or milking parlor without 
submitting the matter to the Federal Milk 
Marketing Administrator, except that I may, 
without prior approval, engage in an “oc- 
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casional sale of individual cows,” a term 
which the market administrator is unwilling 
to define. Under the order, I cannot sell 
milk to a store in which I have any interest 
at all, such as one share of stock, if that 
store also sells the milk of another pro- 
ducer or processer., The Milk Marketing Ad- 
ministraor has ruled that I cannot borrow a 
vacuum pump, a pulsator, or other part of a 
milking machine, a truck for transporting 
milk to market, a plow, a tractor or any 
other agricultural implement used in the 
production of feed for my herd from my 
next-door neighbor, merely because he is also 
a producer-processer who does not wish to 
be regulated under the order. The Admin- 
istrator has told me that I cannot hire part 
time à man working for that same neighbor, 
even though that man might be on his day 
off. A copy of the Puget Sound milk mar- 
keting order and a letter from the market 
edministrator describing some of the above 
restrictions are attached to this letter. It 
sould be noted that many of the restric- 
tions in the Puget Sound order are taken 
almost verbatim from the New York-New 
Jersey order. The difficulty they have caused 
me illustrates the results of trying to apply 
Federal uniformity to solve essentially local 
problems. It does not work. 

As mentioned, I operate in Snohomish 
County the largest independent dairy farm 
in the State of Washington. My operation 
is completely integrated in that I process all 
of my own milk and sell it through three 
of my own stores located in and around 
Seattle, Despite the fact that none of my 
milk crosses State lines, I am told that I 
“affect” interstate commerce and that, 
therefore, the Federal Government can regu- 
late and control my purely local business 
from Washington, D.C. 

My original operations were started in 
1957 after I was 70 years old with no pre- 
vious experience in the dairy industry. 
When the crop which I was growing became 
unprofitable, I decided that a dairy farm 
could be an extremely successful operation 
if modern merchandising methods were ap- 
plied to get milk from the cow to the con- 
sumer. The keystone of my operation is 
the elimination of wasteful delivery routes 
and the substitution of my milk barns. 
These are drive-in stores which sell only 
milk and related products, contributing to 
high volume and low costs, The use of re- 
turnable glass bottles in sizes convenient 
for large families has further decreased costs. 
Through careful planning and management, 
my operation produces enough milk to sat- 
isfy the demands of my customers without 
overproducing to the extent that I must dis- 
pose of any surplus milk to other outlets. 
This has been accomplished at prices which 
give me a reasonable return and yet pro- 
vides the consumers with milk at lower 
prices than they pay in buying milk from the 
large proprietary processors and the dairy 
cooperatives which have instigated and prof- 
ited by milk regulations. 

For a short initial period, I operated solely 
as a milk producer subject to pricing and 
pooling under the Federal milk order. I 
soon realized that the benefits of an act in- 
tended to help dairy farmers was inuring 
primarily to the large proprietary processors 
and the management of the large coopera- 
tive association. I secured copies of the 
Federal milk order in this area and verified 
the fact that I would not be subjected to 
Federal regulation as long as I processed 
and sold my own milk. I could buy milk 
from, and otherwise deal freely with, my 
neighboring producer-handlers and could 
purchase milk when needed from regulated 
processors by paying the highest market 
price plus the processor's markup. On the 
strength of this situation, I established my 
milk barns. As soon as my operation be- 
came successful and I presented a competi- 
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tive problem to the large cooperative, which 
operates a completely integrated farm-to- 
retail operation, and to the proprietary pro- 
cessors, successful efforts were made to mod- 
ify the order to control my business in a 
fashion never contemplated by Congress in 
enacting the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Some of these restrictions have been set out 
before. These radical changes in the rules 
governing me and my business came about 
quickly and without any action by Congress. 
Our competitors, acting with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, ef- 
fected the changes in a few months. 

The theory of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is that farm producers should have 
control of the program instituted on their 
behalf. To implement this, it is required 
that any marketing order be approved by a 
certain percentage of handlers, (a technical 
name for persons who process milk), and 
two-thirds of the affected producers. If the 
required percentage of handlers refuse or 
fail to approve the order, it may be approved 
by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
producers if the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that issuance would effectuate the 
purposes of the act. The statute also per- 
mits a cooperative association to vote the 
votes of all of its members, the so-called 
block vote. In our area, the milk coopera- 
tive controls the votes of over 70 percent of 
the dairy producers in this State, allowing it 
to meet the order approval requirements 
with a single vote. If internal voting is 
allowed on a particular issue, 35 percent of 
the producers can impose their will on all 
other dairy farmers in the State. It is not 
merely a producer's cooperative which sells 
the milk of its members to independent 
handlers, but it operates, through several 
subsidiary corporations, the largest handling 
business in the State of Washington. At 
the present time, the affairs of the coopera- 
tive are completely dominated by the man- 
agement of its handling portion of its opera- 
tions. The block vote has enabled the 
Management of the handling portion of the 
cooperative business to dictate the entire 
marketing of milk in the Puget Sound mar- 
keting area, regardless of the wishes of in- 
dividual farmers and with no qualms what- 
soever about regulating the business of their 
competitors. Nationally, no milk order has 
been adopted in any part of the country 
without the block vote. It is obvious that, 
with the power of approval or disapproval of 
any milk regulation vested in the manage- 
ment of the largest handler in the region, 
such regulation will of necessity reflect that 
handler's wishes and desires and will be 
designed to benefit the handling portion of 
the business and not the producer-members 
themselves. E 

With this control over the decisions of the 
Department of Agriculture in the hands of 
the few persons making up the cooperative 
Management, it is almost impossible for an 
independent voice to be heard. For example, 
when an amendment to the Puget Sound 
marketing order was considered recently, I 
received no ballot whatsoever, but was 
merely informed that the producers, i.e., the 
cooperative management, had approved the 
amendment and would permit it to go Into 
effect. The present procedures for allowing 
an independent dairy farmer to object to the 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture, 
(procedures which would presumably be re- 
tained in the new legislation), are so exten- 
sive and so time consuming that they become 
a mockery. Since the position of the De- 
partment is generally the position of the 
management of the cooperative, the cooper- 
ative has managed to throw the burden of 
defending its position onto the Federal Goy- 
ernment to be paid for at Federal expense, 
while the Independent must use his own 
funds to challenge what he believes is not 
correct. So far, this effort has cost me 
thousands of dollars. Under the present 
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system, two complete administrative hearings 
with related departmental appeal proce- 
dures are required before court review can 
be obtained. In our experience, over half of 
the independent producers who wished to 
challenge increased regulation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture were forced by fi- 
nancial reasons to abandon their protest even 
prior to final submission of their objections 
to the Department of Agriculture. The bur- 
den was so heavy that all of us were forced 
to abandon any appeal to the courts, a re- 
sult certainly not contemplated by Congress. 

It is apparent that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was not intended to control re- 
tail competition and yet, the amendments to 
the Puget Sound milk order which regulate 
my operations were instigated because of 
competition at the retail level with the large 
dairy interests. This was acknowledged in 
the Department of Agriculture proceedings 
on those amendments. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act specifies that it shall au- 
thorize no action which has as its purpose 
the maintenance of higher than minimum 
prices to producers, and yet testimony in the 
records of the hearing indicate that one of 
the objectives of the cooperatives in pro- 
posing regulation of my operation was that it 
wanted to be able to pay premium prices 
to its producers. 

The intent of Congress as expressed In the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is to avold 
unreasonable fluctuations in supply and 
prices and to insure a reasonable return to 
farmers. Experience in the Puget Sound 
marketing area has shown that Federal 
regulation does not promote the orderly 
marketing of milk or aid the farmer in the 
price he can obtain for his milk. In the 
10 years since the institution of the Puget 
Sound milk marketing order, the percentage 
of surplus milk, that is, milk not used in 
fluid consumption, has increased from ap- 
proximately 14 percent of the milk pro- 
duced to over 50 percent of the milk pro- 
duced. The average order minimum price 
paid to a farmer per hundredweight of milk 
has dropped approximately $1.40 from $5.84 
in December 1951, to $445 in December 
1961. In contrast, my operations have shown 
that an individual can control his produc- 
tion so that he has little or no surplus 
milk. The effects of the order encourage 
the production of surplus milk to a point 
where, at the present time, it has gotten 
out of hand. 

This perversion of the intent of Congress 
to merely control unreasonable fluctuations 
in supply and prices and maintain parity 
prices stems from the following chain of 
regulation. The payment of subsidies to 
handlers in this area for the production of 
nonfluid forms of milk, such as powder, 
cheese, and butter, has removed all incen- 
tive from handlers to control their usage 
and manage their business economically. 
The price formula used in the marketing 
area, under which milk not used for fluid 
consumption is priced unrealistically low, 
offers an incentive in the opposite direction 
to the handlers to encourage surplus milk, 
since the more surplus milk there is in the 
market, the lower the price which the pro- 
ducer receives and the better the profit mar- 
gin of the large handlers. These large 
profits have enabled handlers, and in par- 
ticular the large cooperatives, to buy out 
many smaller competitive handlers who were 
not able to compete under the artificial price 
structure of the milk order. The price 
formula encourages new producers to come 
into the market since, though they are 
merely adding to the surplus and not en- 
couraging more fluid consumption, they are 
entitled to a price based in part on fluid 
usage at the expense of other producers. 
One of the proposed legislative findings in 
the bills now under consideration is that 
farmers cannot provide a balanced and ade- 
quate supply of milk at fair prices to 
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farmers and consumers without Federal as- 
sistance. Experience in this marketing area 
proves that farmers cannot provide an ade- 
quate and balanced supply at fair prices 
with Federal regulation. 

The major effect of present agricultural 
legislation in the dairy industry has been to 
create monopolistic control in the hands of 
the cooperatives. Any proposed regulation 
which ostensibly confers approval of the 
program on the individual farmer and per- 
mits a cooperative to exercise that franchise 
for those farmers is a snare and a delusion. 
If the Department of Agriculture, prodded 
by the large cooperatives, had extended its 
power this far under the present law to con- 
trol local business from Washington, D. O. 
it needs little imagination to picture the 
extent to which the Department would 80 
if it were given additional broad powers to 
set market quotas as would be done under 
the proposed legislation. It seems safe to 
say that any quotas established would favor 
those who have the power to approve or dis- 
approve of any quotas. Even if the quotes 
were to do no more than reduce e 
farmer's proportionate share of current pro- 
duction, my production, which I have care- 
fully controlled to avoid a surplus, would 
be so limited that I would be forced to buy 
from the cooperatives at their prices in order 
to supply my consumers’ needs. Under 
those circumstances, at best I would have to 
raise my price to my consumers, and at 
worst, I would be forced out of business en- 
tirely, leaving them at the mercy of the large 
handlers. Further, if an act specifically de- 
signed to raise prices to farmers has, through 
manipulations sponsored by the cooperatives 
and the Department of Agriculture, resulted 
in the opposite effect, there is no guaranty 
but that prices under any new legislation 
would also decrease unless the Federal GOY- 
ernment is willing to pump billions more 
hard-earned tax dollars into the agricultural 
hodgepodge. The proponents of this legisla- 
tion are using a situation caused and created 
solely by prior Federal agricultural legisla- 
tion as a reason for further regulation, regi- 
mentation, and destruction of free ent 
among dairy farmers in this country. 

Present law has cost the taxpayers billions 
of dollars for dairy subsidies. The pro 
bill does not eliminate subsidies, It merely 
adds to the cost of subsidies the costs 
enforcing complicated regulation supporting 
an increased Federal bureaucracy. When 
these costs are added to the increased price 
of milk which taxpayers will pay, the 1 
can only be the largest blank check ood 
presented to the people of this country, W! 
no more assurance of an eventual successful 
solution than the word of the same pasoi 
who have been proven to be so wrong 
the past. 

Before the enactment of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, the dairy industt? 
was admittedly sick. Federal regulation an 
control was implemented. The industry 7 
still sick. My operations prove that pa! 
methods of modern management withor 
Federal regulation and even with burengt 
cratic interference has been able to res 
in a fair price to me and a lower price to eed 
consumers. ‘The answer appears plain to m 
The time has come to allow the free orc 
of a competitive market to come inte age 
Turning the control of my business over 
my competitor will not help. t 

I wish to reiterate that I have no intere 
in any Federal subsidy, guaranteed paymon 
plan or method for disposing of milk wH 
I have produced because I cannot conte 
my production. I do not ask that other — 
payers contribute one dime to support let 
and my operations, All I ask is to be 
alone. 

Yours very truly, 
Witam FLoro McKENNON: 
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U.S. School Funds Believed Unneeded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
present for the Recorp a thoughtful and 
Valuable statement by Maurice H. Stans, 
formerly Director of the Budget, under 

heading “U.S. School Funds Believed 
Unneeded,” which appeared in this 
morning's Washington Post: 
U.S. School FUNDS BELIEVED UNNEEDED 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 
ka expayers in my old hometown of Sha- 
pee, Minn., in 1959 were confronted with 
the need of enlarging the school facilities. 
The educators and architects put before 
them a proposal to build a new high school 
at a cost of $1.3 million. The program was 
dus red in the election almost 4 to 1— 

t not because the voters were against edu- 

tion or were unwilling or unable to sup- 
Port its necessary costs. They turned it 
down because they believed the plans were 

vagant. 
About 6 weeks later, a more economical 
calling simply for an addition to 
existing school building was presented 
taxpayers. By an enthusiastic vote 
tu to 2, they approved a $200,000 bond 
© to meet the cost. 


In an earlier article I questioned the 
Validity of the statistics being cited to the 
. in support of Federal aid for ele- 
Tontary and secondary school construction. 
ta that we are entitled to a lot more 
reall on what individual school districts 

y need—and what they can and will do 
pea it when inadequate or substandard 
ting won are pointed out—before commit- 

billions of dollars of Federal money to 
"ch a program. 

MEETING RESPONSIBILITIES 

ti Since all Americans favor a sound educa- 
Case System, it might be assumed that the 
de lor Federal support would rest on eyi- 
fanc® that the local school districts have 
Net d to provide one that is satisfactory. 

the facts seem to demonstrate that by 
binge tse they are meeting their responsi- 
otg, —in their own way, as did the people 

Shakopee, 
cate are figures from the Office of Edu- 
wars Over the past decade (of the 1950's) 
bulit than 600,000 new classrooms were 
only. while increased attendance required 
tooma 0-000. This means that 200,000 class- 
Ones were made available to replace old 
Proviana’> reduce the size of classes. This 
tondi ed a significant improvement in school 

tions, 


bulate 1956, our communities have been 
Year an average of 70,000 classrooms a 
twee, In their own. In the 4 years be- 
dent 1956 and 1960, enrollment rose 15 per- 
23 | the number of classrooms increased 
ey bereent, and the number of pupils per 
this dom declined from 29 to 27.1. And all 
Ang oe general Federal aid. 
Thera are some more reported figures: 


we public Schools occurred in the fall of 1953, 
Student enrollments rose 1.4 million. 
tiding Nee the postwar wave has been sub- 
and now the annual increases are 


FURTHER SLOWDOWN 
tall ara 1965 through 1970, the statisticians 
US, the average growth will be onl 
bout 600 y 
MUunities 000 pupils per year. If our com- 
continue to build just 50,000 class- 


» 
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rooms a year, this will provide enough new 
facilities to take care of the student growth 
and give 25,000 classrooms a year to replace 
old ones or further reduce the average pupil 
count per classroom. 

The contention that states and local com- 
munities are unable to meet rising educa- 
tional costs does not stand up under critical 
examination. The States and communities 
in the 1950's boosted school revenues 164 
percent to meet the mushrooming 43 percent 
expansion in enrollment. With our economy 
continuing to grow they should be better 
able by far to match the lesser needs of the 
1960's when enrollment will grow by only 
20 percent. 

A few years ago, the arugment was heard 
that thousands of school districts had 
reached the ceiling of their bonding limits 
for school debt and so were prevented from 
meeting their requirements. Yet a survey 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in December 1959, showed that 
only 237 of the Nation's more than 40,000 
school districts reported that they needed 
classrooms, were at the limit of their debt 
capacity and were unable to obtain State 
ald. For those few in this category, the 
Eisenhower-Flemming 1960 proposal of 
limited long-term aid through loans and 
grants would have been a full and adequate 
solution; the Congress ignored it. 


TWO LESSONS ILLUSTRATED 


The experience of Shakopee illustrates two 
important lessons. First, planners can en- 
gage in flights of fancy when they submit 
proposed courses of action; only local knowl- 
edge of actual requirements can hold this 
type of wishful waste in check. Second, 
when the voters are convinced of the need 
for money and that it will be well spent 
they will approve and support all reasonable 
requests made of them. They want their 
children to be well educated. 

Since the turn of the century, increases 
in school expenditures have far surpassed 
the growth in any other measuring rod of 
progress, including gross national product, 
persona! income and personal consumption 
expenditures. And all except a negligible 
portion in recent years has been voluntarily 
paid out of the pockets of local taxpayers. 

Certainly the facts do not make a strong 
case for using vast appropriations of Federal 
funds at the elementary and secondary 
school level. To a degree unequaled by any 
other nation in history, primary and sec- 
ondary education has been provided in this 
country to all who have sought it. And 
it has been done well and at less cost to the 
taxpayer by the States and local school 
districts. 


Rural America: Outcast or Partner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr, Speaker, I had 
the pleasure last week of addressing 6,000 
delegates at the 20th annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association at Atlantic City, NJ. At 
the request of many who heard me I am 
giving this same speech before the House 
of Representatives so that Members of 
Congress can respond to requests for 
copies of this speech. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the 6,000 delegates to the 20th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
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Electric Cooperative Association did me 
a great honor by inviting me to address 
them. They were delegates from the 
heart and roots of our Nation. My hope 
is that I fulfilled the challenge and hon- 
estly reflected the sentiments of this 
great institution of Congress. 

There is a saying in Washington that 
whenever an important officer of our 
Government boards a plane and the pilot 
asks where to, the answer invariably is, 
“Take me anywhere because we have 
troubles everywhere.” 

In these times of worldwide evolution 
and revolution, I do not vision a more 
appropriate subject for a talk before this 
group of distinguished Americans than 
the one chosen; namely, Rural Amer- 
ica: Outcast or Partner.” 

A famous historian once wrote: “No 
nation dies that is fit to live.“ Rome en- 
dured as long as Rome had a rural econ- 
omy to back it up. Our Nation became 
the envy and marvel of the world be- 
cause it had the rural economy to back 
it up. Take any part of the globe. Point 
to a nation with a healthy rural economy 
and there you have at the same time a 
healthy stable nation. Take any part of 
the globe again and point out a nation 
with a sick rural economy and there you 
have at the same time a sick nation in- 
fested with chaos, dictatorship, and rev- 
olution after revolution. Stability in any 
nation is impossible unless that nation 
is supported by a vigorous and prosperous 
rural population. To be a stable nation 
make no mistake about it—rural life 
must be a partner, not an outcast. 

The pages of history are replete with 
evidence that the nations which give 
only passing attention to their rural peo- 
ple are doomed. Nations in Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa are classic examples of 
how difficult it is to have stability in 
government with a poverty-stricken 
rural population. Seeing no hope in the 
rural portions of their country these peo- 
ple are concentrating in cities already 
overpopulated. They see no future in 
rural life. They vision no opportunity 
in rural life. They seek only to get away 
from rural life at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Basically this is why there is 
poverty and deprivation in many parts 
of the world. The flood of people from 
rural areas of the world to the cities has 
become alarming and if not checked will 
result in even greater problems than 
those we are now facing. 

One has but to visit the universities of 
these nations to visualize how alarming 
is this migration from rural life to the 
cities. In one country, I have seen, for 
instance, where there is poverty almost 
unbelievable, you will find 50 students 
studying law and politics to 1 student 
studying agriculture or the production 
of food. In another country I could name 
you will find a similar alarming ratio. 
There are countries with a ratio more 
alarming than the examples I have given. 
These are examples which exist world- 
wide. Ask them why such a lack of in- 
terest in agriculture and these students 
will tell you, There is no future in rural 
life and we have no desire to return to 
it.“ As a result these nations have a sur- 
plus of lawyers and government em- 
ployees but not enough people in rural 
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areas to produce the food and fiber that 
builds nations. In these countries rural 
life has become an outcast—rather than 
a partner in the national picture. 

Even Communist China is beginning 
to see the folly of concentrating their 
efforts in all directions except rural life. 
In their efforts to industrialize their na- 
tion, they lost sight of the importance 
of having people produce food and fiber. 
As a result, reports of starvation and 
near revolution are leaking out to the 
world. Communist Russia boasts of the 
hundreds of thousands of engineers that 
are graduated each year. They make no 
boasts of the number of farmers they 
graduate. They, too, forget about the 
importance of food and fiber production 
in the rural areas. Experiment after 
experiment are the order of the day to 
revive their rural economy. All these 
have failed because even in the so- 
called people’s government it is more of 
an honor to be an engineer or a scien- 
tist than it is to be a farmer. 

In rewarding engineers, scientists, art- 
ists, and propagandists they forgot to 
reward the important people of the rural 
areas. For that lapse of memory these 
two Communist nations are paying a 
heavy price. It will more than likely 
be the making of their downfall. Even 
dictators cannot afford the price of al- 
lowing the rural sections of their na- 
tions to be an outcast rather than a 
partner. Everywhere in the world we 
see glaring disaster because nations ig- 
nore the well-being of rural life. Bas- 
ically that is what is wrong with the 
world and most of our troubles stem 
from this fact. 

We must not let this happen in the 
United States. There has, of course, 
been a tremendous volume of material 
written on rural America. It might be 
well to remember that nothing but an 
inspiring subject can produce so much 
praise. We cannot overlook the fact 
that rural America has historically pro- 
duced a very large share of our leaders 
in almost every field. Certainly the per- 
centage of statesmen who had their 
origin in rural America is out of all pro- 
portion to the relationship of the num- 
ber of people to our total population. 
Generally speaking, the same is true in 
regard to outstanding teachers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, bankers, and even doctors 
and scientists. 

It would be foolhardy indeed to deny 
that a child who grows up to maturity 
in the open and close to nature does 
not normally develop greater self- 
reliance, a deeper and more personal ap- 
preciation of the handiwork of God, 
and a clearer understanding of people 
end of the forces of nature than do 
those children who are doomed to spend 
their entire youth in the great cities. I 
sincerely believe that the country is the 
best place in which to raise a family, 
and that a substantial rural population 
adds strength to the character of any 
nation. In rural America you see the 
best examples of democracy in action. 
Our Nation would never have risen to 
such heights except for the backing of 
a democratic force in rural America. 

In these days when the whole stability 
of the world is threatened by aggressive 
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communism, it seems to me that we 
should give serious thought to the social 
forces which normally oppose com- 
munism. No where has communism 
been able to attract basic support from 
rural areas. On the contrary, rural 
areas have, throughout the world, con- 
stituted the hard core of opposition to 
communism. Even the Russian peas- 
ants refused to accept communism, even 
though they were subjected to persecu- 
tion and pogroms which involved the 
liquidation or murder of millions— 
possibly as many as 15 or 16 million farm 
people. No where in America do we 
have a firmer and more determined bul- 
wark against communism than in rural 
America. If we convert these family 
farms into factories in the field, with 
hired transient labor, we may soon find 
these very rural areas which have so 
long resisted communism might become 
cells in the apparatus. 

But let us consider the purely financial 


side of this question. First, we must 


understand that the modern-day family 
farm is not 40 acres and a mule on an 
Ozark hillside. It has been variously 
defined but for practical purposes I think 
we can agree that by a family farm we 
mean a farm large enough to profitably 
employ the labor of a farm family most 
of the year and small enough that its 
operation does not require the employ- 
ment of more than a minor amount of 
outside labor. Of course, the size of such 
a farm will vary. In the livestock areas 
of the West, it may be of several thou- 
sands of acres. In a specialized fruit 
and vegetable area, it might be no more 
than 10 acres. 

Such units are not self-sufficient. On 
the contrary, they are the home of many 
of the most substantial customers of 
American industry, of American labor, 
and of American retail business. These 
family farms provide some of our great- 
est markets for gasoline and for steel, 
as well as for a multitude of other prod- 
ucts. They maintain the small towns 
of America. These small towns, in turn, 
are essential to the economic welfare 
of our great cities. I need not belabor 
the point that a loss in farm buying 
power is always reflected in loss of city 
income.’ I need not belabor the point 
that 100 family farms are better custo- 
mers than 10 industrial farming units 
on the same land. 

What is not so clearly understood is 
that if we allow these family farmers 
to be driven from their land into the 
city, we have not solved the problem of 
financing their existence. Industry has 
been absorbing rural migrants just about 
as fast as it can at its present rate of 
expansion. A reduction in the number 
of its rural customers is not going to in- 
crease the rate of industrial expansion. 
If the migration to the cities increases, 
is it not inevitable that the newcomers 
will either displace existing workers or 
go on direct relief? In either event, 
have the taxpayers gained anything by 
uprooting these rural families? 

It will surely cost no less than $2,000 
a year per family to care for these 
people in our cities. Probably it will 
cost much more. Many so-called farm 
authorities are now advancing that we 
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push possibly half of our present popu- 
lation off the farm. How silly can people 
get. This would result in economic 
chaos. That would mean in round num- 
bers around 2 million families, or a di- 
rect out-of-pocket cost of about $4 bil- 
lion to the taxpayers—largely local tax- 
payers. Do you, as a resident of Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles, or Atlantic City 
want to shoulder that burden? Might 
it not be much cheaper and surely much 
better to continue a program of aiding 
farmers to aid themselves than to de- 
liberately create such a social as well a5 
financial problem? Anyway we look at 
it, when we apply the cold test of arith- 
metic, can anyone believe that it would 
be profitable to destroy the farm fami- 
lies or to force them to move to the 
cities? 

Disturbing reports have been coming 
from the broad rural domain of America 
during the past decade. There are re- 
ports telling of increasing numbers of 
farm families leaving the rural areas be- 
cause of deteriorating economic condi- 
tions. There are also other disturbing 
signs on our horizon. In recent years ve 
have been hearing reports of heavy pur- 
chases of land by nonfarmers, and of 
rapid increases in land values, Such de- 
velopments tend to make it more diffi- 
cult for young men to get started in 
rural America. The present high in- 
vestment cost of land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, and livestock tend to limit 
rather than to encourage expansion of 
the rural tradition. This situation 18 
cause for a further shifting of agricul- 
ture into the realm of big business. 
Rural America is losing its appeal to the 
young at heart. The future bodes even 
darker promises. If the young at 
stay away from rural life, where are 
we going to get people to stay on the 
farm? 

Greater changes took place in farms 
and agriculture during the last 10 years 
than for any other 10-year period re- 
corded by a nationwide census. Whe? 
you see cold figures on this matter 
it scares you. The last rural 
shows that we have significantly fewer. 
but larger farms than in 1950. The 
number of farms, 3,700,000 counted 25 # 
result of the last census of agriculture 
was the smallest number of farms re- 
ported by any census of agriculture 1o 
the 50 States since 1870. Just think d 
it—we have fewer farms in our Nation 
today than we had 90 years ago. 

While this revolution has been going 
on in the rural section of our economy 
what has been happening to farm popU- 
lation? Total farm population has de x 
creased from 30,500,000 in 1940 to unde 
20 million today, a decrease of nearly 35 
percent. In 1940, farm population ac 
counted for 24 percent of our total popu- 
lation. Now only 11 percent of the poP¥ 
lation was classified as farm population. 
So you see rural America is going back 
ward instead of forward. bh 

For the 10-year period 1950 throug 
1960 the farms of this country expe 
enced a net migration from the f 
of more than 800,000 persons annu 
Just think of it—800,000 people lea 
our farms each year? This mass u 
gration from farms is expected to con 
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tinue in the years ahead. Unless these 
People who leave the farm have jobs to 
80 to in the cities and are trained for 
Specific kinds of work, the migration of 
Such a large number of people to your 
Cities will create serious unemployment, 
and social and economic problems in 
those cities. If this trend is not reversed 
Tural America might well lie prostrate. 
Our Nation will be an awfully sick nation 
We permit this to happen. 
As I refiect on this matter of our de- 
rural population and the num- 
ber of problems that such a situation 
Creates, a number of thoughts come to 
I wonder why Congress embraces 
Production and distribution tech- 
with outstretched arms, yet 
faces the economic situation it 
Creates with closed minds. Consider this 
Paradox for a moment: Is it not true that 
Many legislators, farmers, and 
Citizens of the country generally are 
looking forward impatiently to new tech- 
nologies in the process of development, 
and at the same time looking back- 
Ward—almost desperately—to the pat- 
terns of community behavior and gov- 
ent which prevailed when they 
of youngsters? Frankly, I think one 
Bon’ great challenges of the 1960's is: 
can we get farmers and the public 
®enerally to understand that if we em- 
brace new technology, we must also em- 
brace hew governmental arrangements— 
new rules of the game, so to speak. New 
technology, including new economic or- 
anization of industry and agriculture, 
in es new economic situations. These, 
Tequire changes in the rules and 
— by which our economy op- 
8 if democracy is to survive. Un- 
rural America is once again made a 
bartner rather than an outcast our fu- 
ails might well be a repetition of what 
e world. 

The challenge of the sixties to all farm 
mars and to all those interested in 

© welfare of rural life is basically the 

enge of getting a widespread under- 
Standing of the totally new economic, 
10 and political situation in which 
all America finds itself. Congress and 
fact better wake up to this 
of life—before it is too late. 

Of an citizens in our Nation, the one 
Stoup that has had the vision and 
Nowledge to foresee this challenge in 
3 a strong rural America has 

those connected with the National 
Electric Cooperative Association. 
resources and your help from the 
ret cal Government have been limited. 
the You have performed wonders. When 
Area Redevelopment Act was under 


asp Pose that the rural development 
the . of the program be assigned to 
tion, Rural Electrification Administra- 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
given new impetus to rural life. 
Rural Telephone Administration 
given new benefits and hope to rural 
Ca. I vision in the future that 
be a Rural Industrial Admin- 
to help in establishing small 
in rural America. And fi- 
I vision s Rural International Ad- 
tion to establish a cooperative 

Y of developing the underdeveloped 
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nations of the world. Sọ far our foreign 
aid program for the most part has been 
a miserable failure in getting help to 
the grassroots of the needy nations. A 
Rural International Administration 
working through cooperatives might be 
the answer to our foreign aid program. 

I am convinced that you and your as- 
sociates are the most qualified and the 
most genuinely interested in the pres- 
ervation of a rural American sector in 
America and in the world. Your job in- 
creases with the years. I hope and pray 
that for the good of America and the 
world you do as well in the future as you 
have done in the past. I wish you all 
Godspeed and success in your conven- 
tion activities. 


Sunrise to Sunset Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this year there was held a State meet - 
ing of the Nebraska Junior Chamber 
of Commerce at Columbus, Nebr. On 
that occasion the Nebraska Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was gracious 
enough to invite the senior Senator from 
Nebraska to address them, which he did. 
The meeting was typical of the organi- 
zation, which is composed, so typically, 
of representatives of the junior ages 
in business, the professions, and in agri- 
culture. The organization considers a 
great many issues. 

The president of the organization, Mr. 
Jack D. Campbell, of Lincoln, has for- 
warded to me three resolutions which 
were adopted at the meeting in Colum- 
bus. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The resolutions have to do with broad- 
cast days described as sunrise to sunset, 
the efforts to combat the unchecked flow 
of Communist propaganda mail in our 
country, and also with the proposed 
health care service measures under the 
social security system, which are now 
being considered in this body and the 
other body. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF NEBRASKA JUNIOR CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE 

I, Jack D. Campbell, president of the Ne- 
braska Junior Chamber of Commerce, do 
hereby certify that the following are true 
and correct coples of resolutions adopted by 
the delegates present at the winter board 
meeting of the Nebraska Junior Chamber 
of Commerce held in Columbus, Nebr., on 
February 11, 1962: 

“RESOLUTION NO. 1 

“Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Federal Communications Commission a 
petition, Docket No. 14419, for the amend- 
ment of section 3.87 of the rules of said 
Commission, by which amendment there 
would be strict interpretation, construction, 
and enforcement with regard to broadcast 
days described as sunrise to sunset and, 
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further, by which amendment 
operations might be suspended by said Com- 
mission; and 

“Whereas within the State of Nebraska 
there are 15 commercial radio stations which 
may be affected by the proposed amend- 
ment and the regulations prescribed there- 
under; and 

“Whereas the areas served by the commer- 
cial radio stations aforementioned within 
the State of Nebraska are primarily and 
predominately agricultural, without service 
by unlimited time stations; and 

“Whereas it would be in the public in- 
terest and in the best interest of the inhabi- 
tants of the areas aforedescribed that there 
be prompt communication of weather, 
school, market, and road conditions, as well 
as other items local In nature, at such times 
each day, including that time of the day 
described as presunrise, that the informa- 
tion can be considered and acted upon by 
the inhabitants and public in general with 
regard to the conduct of their affairs, both 
domestic and business; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Nebraska Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its winter meeting held 
at Columbus, Nebr., on the dates of February 
9, 10, 11, 1962, That the Nebraska Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, as a matter of pub- 
lic record, signify its opposition to and dis- 
approval of the petition, Docket No. 14419, 
and the proposed amendments to section 3.87 
of the rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission; be it further 

“Resolved, That, by this resolution, the 
Nebraska Junior Chamber of Commerce 
should and hereby does publicly oppose and 
disapprove the amendment to section 3.87 
of the rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission, as proposed in Docket No. 14419. 

“RESOLUTION NO. 2 

“Whereas the U.S. Congress is now con- 
sidering a postal rate increase; and 

“Whereas tons of Communist literature 
are reported being delivered in the United 
States every year at the expense of the 
American taxpayer; and 

“Whereas there is no reciprocation on the 
part of Russia and, in fact, just the opposite 
with jamming of the Voice of America and 
deliberate censorship of U.S. information in 
the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas some Congressmen are actively 
working to bar such Communist propaganda 
from the U.S. mallis: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Junior 
Chamber of Commerce go on record ear- 
nestly endorsing all efforts to combat the 
unchecked flow of Communist propaganda. 

“RESOLUTION NO. 3 


“Whereas the Nebraska Jaycees feel that 
the King-Anderson bill, H.R. 4222, and all 
Similar bills originating in either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives which pro- 
pose health care service for the aged under 
the social security system should be op- 

: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Junior 
Chamber of Commerce go on record as op- 
posing the above-stated bill and all other 
bills in that regard and that we as individ- 
ual members communicate our feelings on 
this bill to our Congressmen.” 


Americans on the Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on the question as to how Alaska is do- 
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ing after 3 full years of statehood, I have 
heretofore reported upon impressive de- 
velopments in the production of oil, tim- 
ber products, and so forth. Inasmuch 
as the grant of statehood put Alaska very 
much in the news and emancipated it 
from the status of Seward's Folly” so to 
speak, widespread interest in the 49th 
State has prompted a great influx of 
people from all the States—some to stay 
and many to look. Thus, tourism in 
Alaska is growing apace, and word is 
spreading of the attractions of the 
“Great Land,” including native arts and 
crafts. With tourist bookings already 
50 percent higher than in February of 
any previous year, Alaska's visitors will 
be pouring in by jetplane, by motorship, 
and by car through Canada over the 
Alaska Highway. Pointing to the prog- 
ress and potential of tourism in Alaska, 
the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner in its 
editorial of January 26 recognizes warm 
and human values. The editorial reads 
in part as follows: 

With our State division of tourism and our 
Alaska Visitors’ Association, tourism is be- 
ginning to take its place as a major indus- 
try alongside of our fishing, mining, and tim- 
ber—and it wouldn't be at all surprising if 
the tour industry surpassed any of the three 
named in a short while. ‘ 

Like a slumbering giant, the tour industry 
has virtually been with us since the strik- 
ing of gold in the Klondike, but until a few 
years ago little was done to capture the dol- 
lars which our great land beckoned. 

We feel that with our natural scenic 
beauty, our rivers, trees, mountains, lakes, 
fishing and hunting we have everything a 
tourist wants. 

But we also have something else—our na- 
tive people. 

The native Indians and Eskimos of Alaska 
are unique and without a shadow of a doubt, 
individualists of the highest sense of the 
word. 

For that matter, most of our oldtimers are 
cast from this same mold of individualism. 
If you don't believe that, just attend a 
pioneers lodge meeting some Monday night. 

In many countries, the people themselves 
are recognized as a major tourist attraction. 

We are proud of our Alaska natives and 
equally proud of our pioneers who settled 
this country during and after the gold 
rushes. We feel that these people have a 
great story to tell, just as the mountains, 
rivers, valleys, glaciers and trees have long 
been pictured as the face of Alaska. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I am including 
herewith No. 3 and No. 4 of a series 
written by Jesse Laventhol on the life 
of the late beloved Speaker Sam 
Rayburn: 


Mn. Sam: No. 3 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 
WasHINGTON, November 18—As a minor 
figure in the cast, Sam Rayburn played little 
part in the drama of the Texas Legislature 
at Austin in his first session in 1907. 
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He was content merely to get acquainted, 
make friends and try to “learn the ropes.” 
Of the more experienced members, only a 
few could or would take the time to guide 
this quiet but eager black-haired freshman 
through the factional political maze. One of 
these was Sam Ealy Johnson, of Stonewall, 
Gillespie County. 

The younger Sam's gratitude for his at- 
tention was expressed in deed in later life 
as he lent a similar helping hand in Wash- 
ington to his mentor’s son, LYNDON BAINES 
JoHNson, then yet unborn. 

Later, in his second and third terms, with 
knowledge gained by experience and in his 
law studies—he was admitted to the bar in 
1908—the “gentleman from Fannin County” 
threw himself into the vortex of debates with 
zest. Even then, however, as was his life- 
time custom, he never spoke at great length, 
always with restraint rather than emotion, 
and armed with facts. 

His ability earned respect and when, dur- 
ing the 32d session of the legislature, in his 
5th year in the house, a vacancy in the 
speakership developed by resignation, Sam 
was elected to that office. He was 29, the 
youngest speaker in the history of the Texas 
House up to that time. 

An incident following his elevation which 
illustrates the caliber of the man was an 
effort to oust the clerk of the house, an ap- 
pointee of the former speaker. 

The move was made by the latter's foes, 
who wanted r Sam to appoint a 
woman of their choice. Mr. Sam felt the 
present clerk was competent and that to 
make the change would be unfair and an act 
of vengeance. 

“Sam,” their leader threatened, “if you 
don’t appoint her, I'm going to put before the 
house a petition signed by a majority of the 
members.“ 

Ben,“ replied Sam, “I don't care if every 
member of the house signs your petition, I 
still won't appoint her.” 

He didn't, and the petition plan was 
dropped. 

That whole session was a stormy one for 
the fledgling speaker who, looking back at it 
in later years, said he got through it “by God, 
ignorance, and desperation.” 

In a rare obeisance to sentiment, Sam in 
that tumultous session defended Joe Bailey, 
his boyhood idol, then US. Senator, from 
attacks by a legislative committee investigat- 
ing the alleged connections of Texas political 
figures with the Standard Co. 

When Sam, a few months later that year 
(1912), announced his candidacy for the 
Fourth District seat in the US. House of 
Representatives, being vacated by a Bailey 
foe, the Senator gratefully supported him. 

The Bonham Texas Daily Favorite, in its 
issue of July 16, 1912, ran the following two- 
column headline on page 1: 

“Hon. Sam Rayburn heard in Bonham. 
Stores all close and everybody goes out to 
hear Fannin County's gifted son who is a 
candidate for Congress. County well repre- 
sented.” 

Important to the people who crowded the 
Bonham courthouse the day before this item 
appeared was whether and how Sam Rayburn 
would respond to charges circulated by his 
opponents that he had been a paid railroad 
attorney while a member and speaker of the 
house In the State legislature. 

In its special edition marking the dedica- 
tion of the Rayburn Library October 8, 1957 
the Dally Favorite recalled and quoted from 
the story appearing under that earlier head- 
line, with the comment: 

“And here, early in his illustrious career 
that has never been marred by an act of dis- 
honesty, Sam Rayburn sounded a principle 
that has been his guide through all his years 
in national leadership.” 

“Never in my life,” he said in answering 
the railroad attorney charge, “have I repre- 
sented a public service corporation. 
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“When I became a member of the law 
firm of Steger, Thurmond & Rayburn, Messrs- 
Thurmond and Steger were representing the 
Santa Fe Railroad Co., receiving pay month- 
ly. When the first check came after I en- 
tered the firm, Mr. Thurmond brought tO 
my desk one-third of the amount of 
check, explaining what it was for. 

“I said to him that I was a member of 
the legislature, representing the people 
Fannin County, and that my experience had 
taught me that men who represented the 
people should be as far removed as possible 
from those concerns reg whose inter- 
ests he was liable to be called upon to legis- 
late, 

“And that on that ground I would not RC- 
cept a dollar of the rallroad's money, tho 
I was legally entitled to it. I never did take 
a dollar of it. 

“I have been guided by this principle In 
an my dealings.” 

This straightforward answer obviously 
carried weight with the voters. 

On the ballot were eight candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for U.S. Representa- 
tive at that primary election held July 2% 
1912, with the winner, of course, assured of 
victory in the general election in November. 
Of the 21,336 votes cast in the 5 counties 
of Collin, Grayson, Fannin, Hunt, and 
Rains—then comprising the Fourth Dis- 
trict—Sam Rayburn was high man with 
4,983 votes. 

He won with a lead of 500 over his nearest 
opponent, Tom Perkins, of Collin County. 

From that day, though many tried, n. pr 
could oust Rayburn from representation 
that district in any election that followed 
every 2 years for nearly half a century. 

Sam, a shy newcomer to the National 
Capital, arrived in the crowds and excite- 
ment for the inauguration of President 
Woodrow Wilson on March 4, 1913. 1 

He was fortunate in his choice of a hote 
not far from the Capitol—the old Cochran. 
long since gone—which happened to p 
largely populated by fellow Members of Con- 
gress, Sam joined the outer fringe of a 
conspicuous listeners who sat around ©” 
lobby listening to the pearls of political Wis-, 
dom dropped by oldtimers such as Judge, 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, a leader In W 
House and later Secretary of State. 8 

Sam went after an assignment to the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

He made his request to his fellow Texan. 
Representative John Nance Garner, "o 
fortunately, had just been made a mem à 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, es 
was able to fulfill the request. By the rul 
of the Democratic Party caucus, its member 
on Ways and Means constituted the mem 
ship of the partys committee on committe®* 
which doles out the assignments of Demo 
ratic Members. i 

It was more than 2 months before — 
stepped into the well of the House to ma 
his maiden speech. In the speech he ech 
the Democratic policy of tariff for reveno 
only as against the Republican policy p- 
protectionism. But the young man also AF 
livered himself of his intentions and g% 
as a legislator. 

“Mr. Sam's creed” this excerpt from 
speech of May 6, 1913, in his own hand 
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“It is now my sole purpose here to DOP 
enact such wise and just laws that our co. 
mon country will by virtue of these laws 
& happier and more prosperous country: a 


by passion and prejudice, and a n 
that knows no East, no West, no North rry 
South, but inhabited by a people wie 
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to write such just laws as shall in the years 
i come be of service to humankind yet un- 

These were the early years of hard appren- 
ticeship, It was 18 years before he moved 
Up to the committee chairmanship on Dec- 


ship tor, Garner, advanced to the speaker- 


Mz. Sam: No. 4 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 


Sam Rayburn came to Congress during the 
© of Speaker Champ Clark. But it was 
not until the ascendancy of Nicholas Long- 
rth, the Ohio Republican and son-in-law 
St "Teddy" Roosevelt, that he became a key 
ber of the House. 
It was during Longworth's period as leader 
Jan later as Speaker that Mr. Sam, under 
ohn Garner's sponsorship, was admitted to 
the Bureau of Education, an inner circle or 
Private club of selected men of both parties, 
of Met in a small office on the street floor 
the Capitol Building. 
„to the tinkling of ice on glass, and 
gurgle of bourbon (mostly) being 
Rayburn heard the frank discus- 
f parliamentary politics. More and 
he demonstrated his ability as a bill 
c, as an astute dealer with his fel- 
Members, he was given larger responsi- 
in party management and as helms- 
steering legislation through the 


tion the 1932 Democratic National Conven- 

f in Chicago, Mr. Sam was leader of the 

fees for Speaker Garner for President, but 

Miere was no stopping the results of James 

Miley advance spadework with the dele- 

8 and Rayburn settled for second place 
his fellow Texan. 

With the beginning of the Roosevelt ad- 
Ministration and the 73d Congress the fol- 
the Ng March (the Norris Act eliminating 

lame duck” lag between election and 
leumption of office had not yet become 
), Mr. Sam really came into his own as 
of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 


Merce Committee. He was ready to put his 
owe „Period of training to use under his 
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Ne played à major part in enactment of 

legislation eliminating abuses at- 
ted to the economic royalists and re- 
tating and reforming the economy. 
wag Roosevelt year he sponsored the 
Act 


g 


£2 
3 
g 
: 
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g company bill. 
934 he was the author of bills creating 
Securities and Exchange Commission for 
on of the stock exchanges, and the 
Communications Commission to ad- 
the airwaves in the public Interest. 
he put through his Public Utility 
Company Act after the bitterest 
seen on Capitol Hill up to that time, 
the strongest lobby ever mustered 
usiness. 
of these, he presided over the hear- 
ving the opposition the fullest oppor- 
to express their views, studied long 
th to master the subjects, and worked 
(the FDR.'s bright brain trusters—Tommy 
of 8 Corcoran; Dean James M. Landis, 
— the various measures to Mr. Sam's 
a 1936 he joined with Senator George W. 
tatia in sponsorship of the Rural Electrifi- 
n Act which brought light and labor- 
Auge, es to farm homes all over 


— 


win, Year later he was elected majority leader, 
the blessing and tacit support of F. DR. 
d 
ber ed up to the speakership on Sep- 
N. Bani 16, 1940, upon the death of William 
hend. of Alabama. 
Wem the beginnings of his career Sam 
Yourn made it his job to know people, to 
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study them, and to learn how to deal with 
them, how to persuade and to lead them. 

As he grew older and more influential, 
more and more new Members, some Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, sought him out 
tor advice at the beginning of each new Con- 
gress. To each he patiently outlined the 
duties. 

“A Member who is here only a short time,” 
he would say, “is of little help to his own 
district. As you bulld seniority, your in- 
fluence grows. And you can only be re- 
elected if you make a good record. To get 
along here you have to go along.” 

When it is considered that between 2,500 
and 3,000 men and women have come to and 
gone from the House during the 48 years of 
Speaker Rayburn's service, it becomes clear 
that this great reservoir of good will which 
he built up was an important source of his 
power. 

As one of his staff of House put it: “Sam 
Rayburn was casting bread upon the waters 
every day he was here.“ 

Like his predecessors—only 43 men before 
him held this office under the Constitution 
since 1789—the Speaker functioned in four 
distinct roles: In the chair, as leader of his 
party in the House, as Representative of the 
Fourth District of Texas, and as administra- 
tor of 4,000 House officials and employees. 

It was from a welter of contending forces, 
and from the great human complex that is 
the House of Representatives, that Speaker 
Rayburn for 17 years had to produce a legis- 
lative program for the Nation, 

And it had to be done under the strict 
rules of parliamentary procedure, on which 
11,000 precedents have been established. 
Moreover, he had to perform in such fash- 
ion that the measures agreeable to a ma- 
jority of the Members were also acceptable 
to the President. 

Once, reverting to the Texas cowhand's 
language, about bucking broncos, Mr. Sam 
said: I just try to ride the House. 

“You can't really say how you lead,” he 
responded on another occasion. “You feel 
your way, receptive to those rolling waves 
of sentiment. And if a man can't see and 
hear and feel, why, then, of course, he's lost. 
One thing I can say from experience, there's 
no such thing as a rubber-stamp Congress.” 

How did he do it? 

One answer lies in that bread he cast upon 
the waters. Another lies in the character of 
the man. He was the soul of integrity. 

Sam's word bore the highest value of any 
political currency in Washington. If, he 
told a man he would try to get him on a 
particular committee, or help clear a bill 
that was beneficial to his district or even 
give a constituent a job as elevator boy, he 
honored his promise. 

“Mr. Speaker,” spoke up a reporter at a 
Rayburn press conference, “You see about a 
hundred people a day, and you tell them this 
or that, or what you will or won't do, but 
you never make notes. How do you remem- 
ber all that you said?” 

“If you tell the truth the first time.“ 
snapped Sam, “You have no trouble remem- 
bering.” e 

Another element of his power was the 
restraint with which ‘he exercised it. He re- 
spected the convictions of every man on any 
question, whether he was a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

“When two men agree on everything,” he 
said, “You can be sure that one of them 
must be doing all the thinking.” 

Less than a year after his elevation to 
the speakership, Sam Rayburn faced his first 
great test in that office. The time was Au- 
gust 1941. 

The Nazi armies had invaded Russia and 
were sweeping toward Leningrad. France 
had fallen; Britain was being battered by a 
bomb blitz. Japan had invaded Indochina, 
and was threatening the Philippines. 
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Looking back, the United States at the 
time seemed paralyzed by a strange admix- 
ture of apathy, fear, and internal dissen- 
sions. President Roosevelt was under attack 
by isolationists and America Firsters for 
sending planes, guns, and tanks to England. 

Although the Neutrality Act of 1939 was 
still on the statute books, the 78th Congress 
had enacted in September 1940 a Selective 
Training and Service Act to draft 600,000 
men into the Army for 12 months, On May 
27, 1941, the President had declared an un- 
limited national emergency. 

As the time approached for beginning the 
discharge of the first draftees, the adminis- 
tration asked the Congress to extend thelr 
service and to further build up the Armed 
Forces. 

The battle in Congress was bitter and the 
ultimate result in doubt. 

While the debate raged on the floor for 3 
days, an aroused Sam Rayburn was laboring 
behind the scenes to corral votes to back 
up the President. He worked as he always 
worked—in man-to-man fashion. He ap- 
proached each waverer on the basis of his 
knowledge of the individual's prejudices, his 
political position back home, or his sense of 
personal obligation. 

If all appeals failed, he looked a Congress- 
man in the eye—Sam's direct, brown-eyed 
gaze could be hypnotic—and say, “then do 
this forme. I won't forget it.” 

When the big test came August 12—the 
roll call on final passage of the President's 
bill—the vote was 203 in favor, 202 opposed, 
27 not voting. A margin of a single vote 
thus kept the American Army intact—less 
than 4 months before December 7. 


American Legion Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years one of the American Legion's 
most effective weapons in combating 
Communist internal aggression has been 
its affirmative approach to the problem. 
It has preached and taught the Ameri- 
can heritage. The fourth district of the 
Department of Ohio has been particu- 
larly diligent in this phase of the mani- 
fold activities of the Legion. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, in its March 
1, 1962, editorial entitled Legion Ameri- 
canism Awards,” pays fitting tribute to 
pe American Legion. The editorial fol- 

s: 

Not many national organizations have 
worked longer, more tirelessly or more ef- 
fectively to strengthen the American heri- 
tage than the American Legion, As the 
largest of the Nation’s veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the Legion’s membership spans three 
American wars. It is an impressive link 
between those who fought at Chateau 

and those who fought at Iwo Jima 
and Heartbreak Ridge. 

It is singularly appropriate, we think, 
that the Legion, with its tradition of ad- 
vancing American principles, should set 
aside an occasion to honor a group of Cin- 
cinnati institutions that, in its judgment, 
have contributed to a better public under- 
standing of Americanism. Such an occasion 
is coming up March 15 when the Legion's 
Hamilton County Council is sponsoring the 
first Americanism awards dinner of its kind, 
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The speaker for the event will be William 
Strube, vice president of the Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade. Headed by Dr. Fred C. 
Schwarz, an Australian physician, the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade has 
become one of the most effective of a va- 
riety of organizations dedicated to alerting 
the American people to the threat of in- 
ternational communism. Mr. Strube is 
ideally equipped to speak on the subject 
“What Can We Do To Combat Commu- 
nism?” 

The Legion's awards dinner deserves to 
be a truly community occasion. We hope 
that it attracts the public interest and 
participation it deserves. 


The Threat of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, all of us 
have been cheered by recent figures 
showing stability of both the wholesale 
and consumer price indexes during 1961. 
This is a welcome development—pro- 
vided we do not become complacent and 
let down our guard against inflation. 
Just the other day, for example, the 
AFL-CIO executive council announced 
from Bal Harbour, Fla., that inflation is 
not a present threat in America. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I can think of nothing that 
would be more damaging to our unhappy 
unemployment situation, the President’s 
new trade program, and our balance-of- 
payments deficit problem than another 
round of inflation. 

The ever-present danger of inflation is 
emphasized by an article which appeared 
in the March 8, 1962, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. The article points out 
what it terms “an important trend in the 
economy”’—the fact that price increases 
on manufactured goods are beginning to 
outnumber price cuts, as rising sales 
create a climate in which price increases 
can be made. Another reason for the 
boosts, according to manufacturers, is 
the continued climb in labor and ma- 
terial costs. The Journal warns that 
the upward trend could take on a more 
general character, and could affect the 
whole economy, particularly if steel 
prices go up after a new labor contract 
is signed, later this year. 

Mr. President, the warning is perfectly 
clear. This is no time to relax our 
efforts to hold the price line. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many RECENT INCREASES Wire Our REDUC- 
TIONS Mane IN 1960-1961 SLUMP—MEAD 
RESTORES Box QUOTES—DEMAND RISE AIDS 
LUMBER—STEEL Ustrs Ber on Boost 
“We are nickeled and dimed to death by 

small price increases every time we order 

component parts and materials." 

So states John Jipp, marketing vice presl- 
dent of Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif. 
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maker of recording machines. His comment 
pinpoints an important current trend in the 
economy: New price increases on manufac- 
tured goods recently have begun to heavily 
outnumber new price cuts. 

A Wall Street Journal survey of business- 
men throughout the country turns up reports 
of price increases since January 1 on 59 
highly diverse manufactured items ranging 
from steel frames for skyscrapers to blue 
denim cloth for overalls. By contrast, price 
cuts were reported on only 28 items, and of 
these no less than 13 were chemicals of 
various types. A big reason for the trend: 
Climbing sales are emboldening many com- 
panies to pass on to customers higher costs 
that they had. to absorb for many months 
during the 1960-61 recession and in the early 
stages of recovery. 

STRONGER TONE, NO SPIRAL 


The boosts indicate a marked strengthen- 
ing in the tone of industrial pricing since 
last fali. Then a similar survey found price 
cuts about equaling increases in number and 
outweighing them in importance. But the 
recent firming of prices scarcely adds up to 
any sweeping climb. A number of the re- 
cent increases have been small. And some 
affect goods of only limited importance to 
the general economy—such as a special type 
of screw bought by Scripto, Inc., Atlanta 
manufacturer of pens, pencils and cigarette 
lighters. 

In addition, a number of current price in- 
creases recapture only part of deep—though 
often unannounced—price cuts posted dur- 
ing the recession. In the course of a gen- 
eral round of paper-industry price boosts, 
Mead Corp, of Dayton, Ohio, last week put 
into effect increases ranging from $3 to $11 
a ton on corrugating material for shipping 
containers. But it says this increase will 
recover only 35 percent of price cuts made 
on corrugating material since early 1960. 

The Government's official index of all 
wholesale prices, though remarkably steady 
over the past 4 years, has moved up slightly 
since the middle of last year. Prepared by 
the Labor Department and using the 1947-49 
average as 100, it stood at 119.1 at last report 
on February 27. In June of last year it was 
118.2. 

The current spate of mostly small price 
boosts on scattered products could broaden 
later into a more general move affecting 
much of the economy. This might well hap- 
pen if steel milis post a general price in- 
crease when they eventually sign a new labor 
contract with the United Steelworkers of 
5 The present contract expires June 

STEEL PRICE FEARS 


Chances of avoiding such a boost dark- 
ened considerably when early negotiations 
between the two sides collapsed last week 
with the union demanding contract terms 
twice as costly as the mills had offered. Even 
before that, many steel officials doubted they 
could hold down labor cost increases enough 
to continue the price stability they have 
maintained on most products since mid-1958, 
A few mill executives insist any increase at 
all in labor costs will force a price boost. 

Steel users are even more pessimistic. 
Many think a price increase is a foregone 
conclusion, and are concentrating on trying 
to predict how big it will be. 

"I'm guessing the increase will average 
about $3 a ton on mass-tonnage items 
like sheet and plate, or about 2 percent of 
their current average price of about $150 a 
ton,” says an official of a big Midwestern farm 
equipment manufacturer. Robert Biesel, ex- 
ecutive vice president of General American 
Transportation Corp., says he is looking for 
about a 3-percent increase in steel. “We 
would definitely have to pass it along to our 
buyers of railroad equipment,” he adds. 

Prices of a few specialized types of steel, 
and some steel products, already are rising 
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in line with recent gains in the industry's 
sales and production. Cannon Electric Co. 
of Los Angeles says it got a notice from Re- 
public Steel Corp. a few days ago that ae 
public will raise the price of tool steel abouf 
5 percent on March 18. Roy Whitney, Lisi 
non's procurement manager, reports ano 
Eastern mill is trying to get Cannon to pay 
a $10 service fee on each order in Wh” 
the mill certifies that the steel meets cer 
tain specifications. In the past this service 
has been free. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL RISES 


In New York, Paul C. Cone, executive vice 
president of Diesel Construction Co., bull Š 
of the 59-story Pan American Airways aces 
scraper, says structural steel fabricators cu? 
rently charge $260 to $270 a ton for fram 
ing steel delivered and erected for l 
buildings. A few months ago,” he says 
“you could talk $250 a ton.” The cure 
price is still far below the $300 a ton frames 
steel commanded in mid-1960, when fabrica 
tors began chopping prices to compete W pi 
reinforced concrete. But many building m HF 
believe prices will recover further now 
the breakdown of steel negotiations 85 
fears of an eventual strike and steel shor in 

Rising demand is pulling prices higher a! 
many other industries, too. A spurt in of 
production allowed Joy Manufacturing Co. iy 
Pittsburgh to boost prices 6.5 percent ng 
machinery,” says W. L. Wearly, president. 
the Pacific Northwest, lumber mills fer 
boosted prices $5 per 1,000 board . 
green fir lumber and $4 per 1,000 square bar: 
for fir plywood since the start of the y' 1 2 
both are key building materials. “prod in- 
tion just couldn't keep up with slight 
creases in orders,” says one lumberman. f- 

In a few cases, higher demand has at 
lowed companies to put into effect at to 
price boosts that earlier couldn't be made 
stick. Producers of asphalt roofing mates 
rials for instance, tried to raise price t 
to 7 percent a few months ago. top 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co. of Chicago, % pars 
company in the fleld, refused to go 1 — 
Buyers then succeeded in getting the hich 
producers to offer discounts W 
in effect canceled the price increase. the 

Last month, however, with sales rising, per- 
Fry concern raised prices 3 to 5 P'o 
cent, and the other producers were abio 
revise their discounts to meet Fry's Pnad 
This leaves their prices below those they ices 
tried to charge, but higher than the Pr 
they actually had been able to get- 

RED INK TO BLACK 3 

In some cases, higher demand has fe 
abled companies to boost prices enous” f 
turn loses Into profits. At the botton sed 
the recession last year, Standard Pres’. 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., maker of peg 
sion fasteners for a variety of indust" 
grabbed one order for machined metal s $3 
by bidding $22 per 1,000. The price WiP sre 
per 1,000 below its cost, but orders its 
scarce and the company wanted to keeP 
machines and men busy. re- 

By the time the contract came up fF syd 
newal a few weeks ago, however, Standes 
had “enough profitable work to keeb 4 
busy,” says Thomas H. Hallowell, Jr. Fnare 
dent. So the buyer was told he would we 
to pay $35 per 1,000—a 59-percent incre 
or take his business elsewhere. He paid. g 

Mead Corp., too, acknowledges tha! fes 
container division took some orders for bo t. 
and containers last year at prices below ys 
But “we're not going to do that again. “ne 
J. G. Donohoo, general sales manager oes 
division. Mead, like other paperm® to 
raised container and box prices 
9 percent last week, returning them to g- 
January 1961 level. Since sales throug? g of 
February were running 11.3 percent ahes rices 
the 1961 period, “we think the revised P 
will stick,” says Mr. Donohoo. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 
Though rising sales create the climate in 
price increases can be made, most 
a mutacturers say the basic reason for boosts 
A continued climb in labor and material 
Textile mills, for instance, are pay- 
ing about 3.5 cents a pound more for cotton 
than they were a year ago, largely because 


‘Wills, and sportswear fabrics. 
In the Midwest, Koehring Co. and Har- 
eger Corp. this winter raised priċes of 
Construction equipment 2 to 5 percent. The 
biggest reason is that, like auto makers, they 
Waotlated a contract with the United Auto 
Orkers Union last fall. Under this pact, 
Y will raise wages 2.5 percent of 6 cents 
hour, whichever is greater, each year for 


but a purchasing director ot one company 
¥8 the boost also reflects these price in- 
tise s On component parts: A 3-percent 
ten on heavy-duty coiled springs, a 10-per- 
b t rise on pipe fittings, a 5- to 6-percent 
on some types of bolts and a 5-percent 
on valves. 
HIDDEN PRICE INCREASES 


price od many price increases aren't called 
increases by the companies putting 
wem into effect. They're accomplished by 
— ns discounts, allowances or sales-con- 
be terms. But the result is the same: A 
Yer pays more. 
ing Wminum companies currently are mak- 
— their customers pay a higher net price 
at re because of an action that looks 
Raises glance like a price cut. Last month, 
by § Aluminum & Chemical Corp. lowered 
ers 183 a pound the price it pays custom - 
they d returning scrap from the aluminum 
Reyna T. Aluminum Co. of America and 
With Was Metals Co, followed a few days later 
by slightly different revisions in scrap- 
ne prices. 
retunes the money aluminum buyers get for 
turning Scrap to the mills serves to reduce 
fy het cost of aluminum they buy, the cut 
feren? Prices has the same effect as an 
hey in aluminum prices. H. C. Brack- 
ad Chief purchasing agent for the missiles 
Crag, Sede systems division of Douglas Air- 
Com Co. in Santa Monica, Calif., figures his 
mug APY now is paying 5 percent more for 
tng Xe Products as aluminum bars, sheets. 
tubing because of the scrap revision. 
DRUG DISCOUNTS 
tipithwestern Drug Co., a Dallas-based dis- 
tor, recently got a notice from one of 
count lor suppliers that the standard dis- 
Nahea a a broad line of drugs would be 
t bercera 33.3 percent from the previous 


ya p 
South 


nt, “It means we have to pay more,” 
lerre Bradshaw, a Southwestern official. 
Western consequently has raised its 
to drugstores. 


Prices Other cases, companies have raised 
hay, tormally and officially, but the moves 
attracted little attention. Some of the 
lauge Portant recent moves of this type 
dectrie Increases of 33 to 10 percent on 
on gie typewriters and 2.5 to 5 percent 
ting machines by International Busi- 
“chines Corp.; a general boost of 7.5 

> eren last month on copper tubing; price 
ture de on lumber used by southern furni- 
on Manufacturers, ranging up to 10 percent 
forgot wood; boosts of 3 to 5 percent on 
tractor, trucks. and 2 to 4 pereent on farm 
Modest” by midwestern manufacturers; a 
but unspecified rise on gypsum 
heum” key building material, by U.S. 
nta Corp.; and a boost of 10 to 15 
de ojo rel in west coast prices of heavy 
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CEMENT MILLS FOILED 


Some other industries would like to raise 
prices, but can't do so because of a combina- 
tion of excess production capacity and keen 
competition. Some east coast cement mills 
raised their list prices 10 cents a barrel 
January 1. But canny buyers were able to 
play one mill off against another to wangle 
an offseting increase in discounts, Also, they 
got the mills to absorb an additional 10 cents 
a barrel in transportation costs, Results: 
While official cement prices still are higher 
than at yearend, actual prices are a dime a 
barrel lower. 

Chemical prices have been much weaker. 
Dow Chemical Co. figures industrywide 
prices have been dropping an average of 2 
percent a year for several years. It adds 
gloomily that the “trend has continued on 
the downswing” in 1962. 

Since January 1, Dow counts price cuts on 
five products, and increases on only two, Its 
latest cut last week knocked about a quarter 
cent a pound off the price of styrene, a syn- 
thetic rubbermaking material. Another 
midwestern chemical concern says prices of 
hydrofluoric acid have gone down 15 percent 
since January 1, after dropping 10 percent in 
1961. 

Excess capacity is blamed for most of the 
chemical price cutting. But some producers 
also complain about new competition from 
the petrochemical operations of major oil 
companies. Low-priced imports have hurt, 
too. Southwestern chemical buyers say 
Japanese urea, a fertilizer chemical, is selling 
on the west coast at $10 a ton below the 
average U.S, price, The U.S. price itself is 
down 12 to 15 perecnt from its usual $94 
a ton. 


Judgeships and a Broken Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
when the President appoints a judge, 
not because of his qualifications but be- 
cause of his political affiliation, it is the 
people who suffer, 

I submit for the Record the editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday, March 
11, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


THE FEDERAL JUDGES AND Mr. KENNEDY’ 
PLEDGE - 


President Kennedy once solemnly pledged 
to appoint as Federal judges only persons 
“of unquestioned ability—the best men 
available.” 

But his record has fallen short of his 
promise. And it returns an ironic echo to 
Deputy Attorney General White's recent re- 
mark that “I don't think the question of 
party affiliation is related to ability, If 
politics would affect the judges’ work on 
the bench, they should not be there at all.” 

So far Mr. Kennedy has sent 89 nomina- 
tions to the Senate. Of these, three were 
recess appointees of Mr. Eisenhower. There 
is not a single Republican among the other 
86. 

Seven of those 86 were given a flat rating 
of “not qualified” by the American Bar 
Association’s committee on the Federal judi- 
ciary, which screened all prospective nom- 
inees, Such a rating is given only after 
exhaustive study and considerable soul- 
searching, and usually with regret. It rep- 
resents a considered vote of no confidence 
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by the organized bar, which hardly squares 
with the President’s announced criterion of 
“unquestioned” ability. But they were 
nominated anyway. 

The average quality of Kennedy judicial 
appointments has been extraordinarily high. 
Nearly two thirds got American Bar Associa- 
tion ratings of either “well qualified” or ex- 
ceptionally well qualified,” both of which are 
marks of positive enthusiasm. But this 
makes the misfits stand out all the more 
sharply, And recent years have shown that 
any Federal judge may suddenly find him- 
self at the center of a judicial storm that 
can shake the Nation. There simply is no 
longer room on the Federal bench for second- 
rate or even borderline men, 

As fof politics, partisan appointments are 
nothing new. Complaints about the prac- 
tice go back to John Adams’ day. But Mr. 
Kennedy had a unique opportunity, which 
he flubbed, to establish the principle of bi- 
partisanship. He took office at a time when 
eight Eisenhower years of largely Republican 
appointments had restored the Federal bench 
to an even partisan balance. Creation last 
year of seventy-three new judgeships gave 
him an unprecedented number of vacancies 
to fill. Both the public and the bar were 
asking that the courts be taken out of 
politics. 

But his record so far has continued the 
discredited tradition of one-party appoint- 
ments. 

The problem here is one not only of getting 
good judges, but of bolstering public con- 
fidence in the integrity of the bench and 
the quality of justice. Such confidence is 
undercut by anything that smacks of dis- 
tributing judgeships, like postmasters’ jobs, 
as patronage plums to the party faithful. 

Any President is under heavy political 
pressures from the Senate when he names 
judges, and Mr. Kennedy's record would 
doubtless have been better without these 
pressures. The chairman of the American 
Bar Associatfon Committee, Bernard G. Segal, 
stresses that he finds “very substantial bases 
for satisfaction” both with the high quality 
of most appointments and with the way the 
Justice Department has cooperated with the 
association. But the Federal judiciary ought 
to meet the standards for Caesar's wife. 

There still are 43 unfilled vacancies. It 
is not too late for the President to start liv- 
ing all the way up to his pledge, and to invite 
public confidence by giving his nominations 
at least the appearance of genuine biparti- 
sanship. 


A Plan Without Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leaye granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Moline Dis- 
patch, Moline, III., of February 6, 1962: 

A PLAN WirHovur SUBSIDY 

A group of 14 electric-power suppliers in 
the upper Midwest, including the Iowa-Ili- 
nois Gas & Electric Co., has submitted a 
good proposition to the Federal Government. 

The proposal is for a cooperative arrange- 
ment between private and public power in- 
terests that would bear a distinctive advan- 
tage for the taxpayers of the country, 

It has to do with the Government’s devel- 
opment of a series of dams on the Missouri 
River. One of the functions of these dams 
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is to produce hydroelectric power for areas 
along the river. Like all hydro systems, the 
productive capacity of this network will 
fluctuate seasonally; the water supply avall- 
able at the dams will be greatest in the sum- 
mer months when the electric load is down, 
and will be limited in the winter months 
when the load is at a maximum. The capac- 
ity will also fluctuate from time to time ac- 
cording to river levels. 

The 14 suppliers making the proposal, in- 
cluding 12 private power companies, one elec- 
tric power cooperative, and a public power 
district in Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and North and South Dakota, utilize 
steamplants to produce power and thus are 
not subject to river fluctuations, 2 

Their proposition is to supply the river 
system with power during its periods of low 
capacity; in exchange, the group will take 
power back from the river system when it 
can produce more than it needs. 

Importantly, the proposition would permit 
the river system to serve its area with a 
steady, reliable supply of power without any 
additional investment of public money and 
power plants and transmission lines. The 
alternative to this proposal—an alternative 
that will have powerful political support in 
Washington—is for the Government-sup- 
ported Rural Electrification Administration 
to construct costly new power producing fa- 
cilities to make up the “deficit” in the 
Missouri River network. 

And whatever the REA does, the taxpayers 
have to subsidize, because the REA borrows 
money for its projects from the Federal 
Treasury at consideraly lower interest than 
the Treasury has to pay to get the money in 
the first place. That is the sense in which 
this proposition is in the interests of the 
taxpayers. 


Collective Agriculture: It Doesn’t Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1932, William Z. Foster, who at that time 
was probably the outstanding proponent 
of communism in the United States, 
wrote a book called “Toward a Soviet 
America.” At that time the movement 
to establish collective farming and farm 
communes in Russia was well underway 
and Mr. Foster was lavish in his praise 
of the potential of this approach in as- 
suring an adequate food supply in the 
Soviet Union. He also predicted the 
complete failure of the ability of the 
American free enterprise system to pro- 
duce an adequate supply of food and 
fiber for the growing population of the 
United States. It is interesting that 
after 30 years Premier Khrushchey today 
seems to be recognizing the failure of the 
Russian agriculture program to bring 
about the achievements predicted by Mr. 
Foster. The Russian problem still ex- 
ists as one of an inadequate supply while 
our farm problem in the United States, 
if we have one, is definitely one of the 
productive capacity somewhat beyond 
our consumptive ability. 

_ _ Roscoe Drummond, in his column in 

the Washington Post under date of 
March 10, 1962, has some interesting 
comments in regard to the comparative 
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productivity of agriculture in the United 
States as compared to Russia and I com- 
mend this article to the attention of the 
Members of the House. Under unani- 
mous consent, I extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, and include 
the article by Mr. Drummond: 
COLLECTIVE AGRICULTURE—IT Dorsn’r WORK 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


What is the rest of the world to think 
when the two largest Communist countries, 
with abundant farmland, are unable to feed 
thelr people? = 

Millions have been starving in Red China. 
Most reports indicate that conditions are 
getting worse, not better. 

Now Premier Nikita Khrushchey candidly 
and with a kind of desperate urgency is tell- 
ing his party leaders that something must 
be done quickly to get food production off 
dead center in Russia. 

Not that Russians are starving. They are 
not. But Khrushchev frankly states there 
is not enough meat in the Soviet Union, that 
crops have continuously fallen short of 
planned increases to serve an expanding 
population and that if things don't get bet- 
ter “the cause of communism will be seri- 
ously int 

This is the state of affairs in the Soviet 
Union after 45 years of communism and after 
30 years of collectivization of its agriculture. 

Is there something inherently wrong with 
the Russian farmer? Or is there something 
inherently wrong with communism? 

Let us look at some of the pertinent facts. 
With nearly half the entire Soviet popula- 
tion on the land, it cannot reliably feed the 
urban half of its population—and the short- 
ages mount. In mainland China 85 percent 
of the population farms—and the shortages 
mount. With more farmers leaving the land 
for industry every year, United States agri- 
culture not only feeds this Nation but helps 
feed others—and the surpluses mount, 

In the United States one farmworker is 
able to produce abundant food and fiber for 
26 people. 

In the U.S.S.R. one farmworker is able to 
produce inadequate amounts of food and 
fiber for 4 to 5 people. 

In the Soviet Union 45 percent of the total 
labor force is engaged in agriculture and 
forestry—and it isn’t enough. 

In the United States only 9 percent of the 
total labor force is engaged in agriculture 
and forestry—and it is more than enough. 

How does this affect comparative prices? 
The best comparison of national prices is 
the amount of time one has to work to buy 
the same thing. In Moscow, a worker has to 
work 2 hours and 24 minutes to buy a dozen 
second-grade eggs; in New York, 17 minutes. 
A pound of salted butter takes 3 hours and 
4 minutes. worktime to earn the rubles to 
buy it: in New York, 20 minutes work. A 
Moscow worker can earn enough in 9 min- 
utes to get a pound of rye bread; New York, 
6 minutes; a pound of beef, 1 hour and 22 
minutes work in Moscow; 21 minutes in New 
York. 

Mr. Khrushchev has tried almost every- 
thing to lift Soviet farm production. He 
has tried exhortation, education, and up- 
rooting old farm managers and replacing 
them with new crews of Communist adminis- 
trators. He has tried blaming it on Stalin 
and is now taking some of the blame himself. 

But the Soviet colectives, much overstaffed 
and embracing more than 17 million house- 
holds, are falling far short of producing 
enough to meet either the plans or the needs 
of the U.S. S. R. 

The reason food shortages in Russia today 
are not far greater than they are is that the 
tiny private plots reluctantly allotted to 
Soviet farmers—allotments which comprise 
a tiny fraction of the total acreage of the 
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collectives—grow more than half of thé 
country’s produce. 

Communist collective agriculture has 
never worked anywhere, neither in Red 
China nor in the Soviet Union nor elsewhere 
in the Soviet bloc. The greatest agricult 
efficiency in the Soviet bloc today is in 
Poland, where coliectivization has been * 
ically reduced and private farming reencour- 
aged. 

Within the Soviet Union Khrushchev 48 
staking his reputation—and perhaps 
leadership—on galvanizing Soviet agricul- 
ture as part of the Communist society. 

To the party central committee this week 
Mr. K. suggested the possibility of greater 
incentives to individual farmers and the 
allocation of more land to the peasants a 
return for more active participation on th 
collectives. 

These measures would seem more likely © 
help than anything else. The private 
of Soviet agriculture is overwhelmingly 
more efficient and more productive. But can 
Khrushchey encourage private farming in 
the U.S.S.R. and risk the ire of his colleagues 
by admitting to the whole world that Com 
munist agriculture can neither overtake 
West nor feed its own people adequately? 


Role of Springfield Armory Will Continue 
as Important Research and Develop- 
ment Center for Small Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
portance of the infantryman in war, 
of the modern conventional arms he 
ries, was emphasized again last week A 
Brig. Gen. Chester W. Clark, Chief of 80 2 
Army's Ordnance Research and the 
opment Division, in a speech before 4 
Springfield Women’s Club in my hom 
city of Springfield, Mass. A 

I think that General Clark's messas 
was most appropriate and timely, ce 
cause we must not forget the impo a 
of the foot soldier and rifles, even 8 
time when our attention is so preoec 1 
pied with the resumption of nuclear test 
ing, and the awesome destruction 
results from nuclear blasts. w 

Mr. Speaker, I am also happy to oll 
that as the Army continues its rese role 
and development of small arms, the 
of the Springfield Armory, which Ba 
served this Nation since the Revolution 
ary War, will continue to grow in impo 
tance. The Springfield Armory is “ 
Army’s small arms research and develo” 
ment center and has pilot line produ f 
tion facilities for the new M-14 rifle cus 
the M-60 machinegun. Under previttn 
permission I wish to have printed 5 
my remarks an article from the SP’ 
field Daily News of March 7 concernias 
General Clark’s address to the Sprins 
field Women’s Club: 5 
GENERAL Cant Launs Armory ror WORI? 

Top SMALL ARMS 1 

The increasing importance of conve? 5 
arms in shoring American defenses throug 
out the world was subject of an nce 
general's talk to an unlikely city audlen 
today the Springfield Women’s Club. 


jm- 
and 
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Brig. Gen. Chester W. Clark, chief of the 
Army's Ordnance Research and Development 
Division, saw nothing unsual in 
to women on so masculine a subject: They 
are the wives, mothers, sisters, and sweet- 

of servicemen, he said, and have a 
legitimate interest in such things. 

The truth of this assertion was borne out 
dy the attendance. The lecture, in the fine 
atts museum auditorium, was one of the 
largest club gatherings of this season. 

The general illustrated his talk with 

films featuring many of the latest 
Weapons now operational with field troops, 
er with others in late stages of devel- 

ent. 

Several of these, including the M-14 rifle 

M-60 machinegun were products of the 

1 eld Armory, which General Clark 

ded as the foremost developer of small 
arms in the world. 

Other weapons shown included a number 
Row being used by the Soviet armies, among 
them armored weapons, missiles, and heavy 
i General Clark expostulated this fact: That 
ar from losing his position as the most im- 
Portant single element in modern warfare, 
the footsoldier, properly equipped and 
ed, has become a more important in- 

nt than ever in successful military 
tions, In support of this, he cited the 
Suerilla and counterguerilla operations now 
bolng on in Cuba, Congo, Laos, and Vietnam. 
geld led as to the future of historic Spring- 
tlon Armory in light of the Army reorganiza- 
10 that is now being studied, General Clark 
— as he put it, no change or diminution 
— armory’s role. Its importance will 

W along with the increased emphasis on 
Conventional arms now evident. 

Clark came here from his Wash- 
ing ton headquarters by train and will return 
Ct tonight. His hosts here are Col. 

L. P. Medinnis, commander of the 
Springneia Armory, and Mrs. Medinnis, 
&h whom his appearance was arranged. 
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Trade Extension Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, as hear- 
today on the Trade Extension 

of 1962—H.R. 9900—the following 
Dresi, t by Mr. Charles A. Cannon, 
dent of Cannon Mills Co., Kannap- 

N. O., should be must reading for 
Member of the Committee on 
wen and Means. Mr. Cannon has 
t a lifetime in the textile business 

a keen student of its problems. 
leave to extend my remarks in 
, I include a statement he 

& few days ago on the adverse im- 
Unrestricted textile imports will 
Upon the millions of American citi- 
Now working in the textile and 
industries in our country. I 
this statement to the consid- 
of every Member of Congress. 
tinued existence of many thou- 
usiness units and the jobs of more 
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ustry are threatened by our im- 
cies. Combined, the textile and 
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apparel industries currently employ 2,105,000 
men and women—one-eighth of the 16,636,- 
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employers and the employees of the textile 
industry is shown by the following figures 
for the industry (excluding 1,213,000 em- 
ployees in the apparel and related indus- 
tries) : 


Number of employees 4„4ͤ4„4„%„.t1 


Cotton indies... 
Profits on sales 855 
Profits on net worth (percent) 


892, 200 H 
600, 000 32 

1.9 7 
4.0 78 


19, 


Average annual consumption all cotton 
[Units of 1,000 bales] 


nited 
United World States as 
States percent of 
world 
6, 645 24. 769 26.8 
5, 902 27, 385 21,5 
9, 672 26, 646 36.3 
9, 013 41, 259 22.1 
9, 025 48, 194 18. 1 
8. 208 46, 919 18. 0 


Only a small part of the decrease in the 
United States is explained by the increase 
in domestic production of manmade fiber 
products, 

These figures show the upward trend in 
imports and downward trend in exports of 
cotton products and manmade fiber fabrics: 


The cotton content in cotton products 
[Units of 1,000 bales} 


4 8882882 


The chief exporters of textile products to 
our country are Japan, Hong Kong, Portugal, 
Spain, Egypt, India, France, and Italy. 

The increase in textile product imports 
and resulting loss in domestic production 
and jobs are explained largely by these fac- 
tors: f: 


1, Our furnishing modern equipment at 
low cost or no cost to so-called underdevel- 
oped countries. 

2. The low wages paid in the foreign coun- 
tries range from less than 10 percent to not 
above 50 percent of the American wage level. 

3. The availability of American cotton at 
no real cost to foreign countries under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

4. Our low tariff rates. 

5. Our export subsidy of 844 cents per 
pound or $42.50 per Š 

6. Our failure to establish proper import 
quotas and regulations. 

These factors are in addition to the ad- 
vantage which the foreign spinner has in 


his cotton at one-third less than 
the American manufacturer. The foreign 
cotton is excluded from the American mar- 
ket by quotas. The total amount of upland 
cotton being allowed to come in in any 
1 year is less than 1 day's requirement for 
American spinners. 

Our Public Law 480 sales of cotton to so- 
called underdeveloped countries has hurt the 
American textile business, Beginning about 
1947, we furnished money and equipment to 
Japan and other countries so that in many 
places the foreign producer has newer and 
more effective machinery than we have at 
home. in 1954 and through De- 
cember 5, 1961, under Public Law 480 we 
have shipped or authorized 6,011,344 bales 
of cotton valued at $994,564,652 to various 
countries, all of which is supposed to be in 
excess of their traditional consumption of 
American cotton. These 6 million bales, at 
a value of $1 billion, were not paid for in 
dollars but in restricted local currencies 
which could be spent only in the foreign 
im; country which received the Pub- 


porting 
lic Law 480 cotton, all of which contributed 
to their local economy. 


` 
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pan, Pakistan, India, Italy, and Spain 
(as well as Hong Kong, Portugal, and Egypt) 
have been substantial exporters of cotton 
goods to the United States and are pressing 
to increase their shipments at the expense 
of the American manufacturer. 

The following shows price differentials on 
a number of fabrics in the New York market 
during December 1961: 


Comparative gray goods prices 
[Cents per yard] 
American | Japanese- 
Construction price tree Chinese 
price 

40°’-136/60-3.65 (combed) 26 24 
47/-136/60-3.10 (combed) 30 29 
47/-10%8-2. 8. 2734 2514 
46}4/'-80/84-3,43 (combed 30 283 
403%/42/-3.00 (soft 


1 1717 18 
1734 144-1094 


The above figures readily explain how the 
foreign competition can quote lower prices 
than the American mills can possibly afford 
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to make. It is a well recognized fact that 
many textiles are sold at very close prices. 
A diference of one-eighth of a cent a yard, 
which is less than 1 percent of the value, 
often is the controlling factor as to whether 
a mill is to continue to operate or run short 
time. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment is high in the United 
States. A continuation of our import policy 
on textile goods threatens to increase that 
unemployment. By contrast, we know that 
many foreign countries have a labor short- 
age including Japan, West Germany, and 
Switzerland who are profiting as a result of 
our failure to protect ourselves against im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 

In the apparel industry, there are about 
1,213,000 employees and, therefore, in the 
combined textile industries there are about 
2,105,000 out of a total of 16,636,000 em- 
ployed in all manufacturing industries, or 
12.6 percent (Labor Department's Monthly 
Report on Labor Force, November 1961, is- 
sued December, table 3). 

The administration recognizes that the 
textile and apparel industries are employers 
of a large part of our whole manufacturing 
employees (12.6 percent) and are probably 
more vulnerable to imports of competing 
products than any other large industry on 
account of- the foreign countries having 
lower raw material prices (American cotton 
available to foreigners at 3344 percent under 
American support price, and cotton repre- 
sents, in many instances, one-half the cost 
of American gray goods). The foreign 
countries have advantage of lower wage 
costs, their rate being 10 to 50 percent of 
the American wage rate (the American 
labor cost frequently runs as high as 50 
percent of the sales price of gray goods). 

Further decrease in employment in the 
textile and apparel industries will add to the 
serious problems of unemployment. In 
many areas, the textile or apparel workers 
are a large portion of the entire labor force 
in the area and State. 

In addition to present loss of employment 
in the textile and apparel industries, the en- 
tire future of our cotton farmers, ginners, 
compressors, and warehousemen (not in- 
cluded in manufacturing industry figures) 
is threatened. If the domestic mills, which 
pay the Government support price, or higher, 
for the greater portion of U.S. cotton con- 
sumed, are destroyed, then it follows that 
raw cotton interests must live on the world 
price plus such additional subsidy or dole 
that the Government may wish to pay them. 

We are famillar with the depressed con- 
ditions in the coal mining areas of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Those same con- 
ditions will probably arise within a few years 
in the many areas in many States where a 
large proportion of all manufacturing indus- 
try employees are those engaged in producing 
textile products and apparel. In many 
places this proportion 18 50 percent or as high 
as 80 percent of the total number of em- 
ployees in the manufacturing industry in the 
State. 

It will be impossible to retain or to move 
a large number of the employees, many of 
whom have made the textile industry their 
life’s work, are skilled employees in the in- 
dustry, and have established their homes, 
thelr families, and their expected future, 
based on the stability of the textile industry. 
The liquidation of this industry, employing 
& large number of people and so necessary 
in time of peace or war, will bring social un- 
rest, family disruption, and heartaches to a 
great number of people in wide areas of the 
country where the industry is located. 

The suggestion that these people be re- 
trained and possibly moved to other locali- 
ties is not realistic when we consider that 
we consider that we have not retrained and 
taken care of some 4 million employees who 
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are now unemployed and, yet, it is proposed 
that we begin to add to this number an 
additional 2 million employees. If this pro- 
gram were put into effect today, our unem- 
ployment would rise from 6 to 9 percent. 

It seems quite clear that our import policy 
has largely caused this decrease in American 
jobs. The textile industry is hurt by our 
cotton pricing controls. But we probably 
can survive if we get an equalization fee to 
offset the 8½ cents per pound subsidy on 
cotton exported to foreign countries, plus 
protection in the form of fair tariff rates and 
quotas against excessive importation of 
fabrics and apparel from low wage countries. 

Foreign countries have no just basis to ob- 
ject to any of these procedures. Practically 
all of them have restrictions which prevent 
or limit our shipping many items into their 
borders. There is little reciprocity in prac- 
tice. 

THE COMMON MARKET APPROACH 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy ties his foreign trade recom- 
mendations to his concept of the European 
Common Market (comprising France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg), which is still in experi- 
mental form. 

He recognizes we need a new law. The 
Reciprocal Trade Act has not accomplished 
true reciprocity and has resulted in our giv- 
ing up much and getting very little in return. 

No one as yet can be sure as to how the 
Common Market will operate and how it 
will affect our country. The six European 
countries in that group along with the 
United Kingdom form (as the President says) 
“an economy which nearly equals our own.” 
The Common Market principles will apply, 
if at all, only to countries of a somewhat 
similar economy. Therefore, it would be 
unwise to apply to low wage countries prac- 
tices which some persons think will work 
well with seven nations whose wages and 
Uving standards are more like ours than is 
true with many other parts of the world. 

And yet, in his message the President says, 
“nor are we abandoning our non-European 
friends nor our traditional most-favored- 
nation principles.” 

We should insist that the principles of 
reciprocity and fair dealing be practiced 
by all the nations with whom we desire 
to have trade. We certainly should look 
long and hard before we make commitments 
which may make a bad situation worse. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The administration recognizes that the 
textile industry is so important to our 
American economy and employs such a large 
proportion of our manufacturing labor force 
that it must be given special treatment. 

I recommend such speciel treatment 
through legislation as follows: 

1. Collect from importers an equalization 
fee to offset the advantage given to foreign 
producers who now buy American cotton 
8% cents per pound under the price paid 
by American mills. 

2. Establish fair quota limitations on im- 
ports of textile products, including yarns, 
based on the average of 1955-59 imports. 

3. Insist that many other countries in- 
crease their imports from the areas requir- 
ing help through increase in exports of the 
products of those areas and thus relieve 
the growing pressure on the United States. 

These actions are necessary in order to keep 
our American textile industry healthy and 
strong—ready for war and other emergencies 
and meanwhile employing our American men 
and women. 

CHARLES A. CANNON, 

FEBRUARY 1962. 

After the above article had been delivered 
to the printer, I learned through the press 
some of the details of the International Cot- 
ton Agreement reached in Geneva. 
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I believe the tentative agreement, subject 
to the approval of 19 nations, insures 3 
continuing threat to the employment in 
the textile and garment industries in the 
I believe that legislation 
making mandatory my recommendations 
be required to protect the American textile 
industry, recommendation No. 1 calling for 
an import fee of 8% cents a pound on cot 
ton and recommendation No. 2 calling fof 
the establishing of ceilings by quotas on 
imports. 

The preamble provides protection for all 
participating countries except the Uni 
States, as follows: 

“Recognizing further that such action 
should be designed to facilitate economic ex, 
pansion and promote the development Of 
less developed countries possessing 
necessary resources, such as raw materials 
and technical skills, by providing larger op- 
portunities for increasing their exchang® 
earnings from the sale in world markets Of 
products which they can efficiently manu- 
fact ure: 

I anticipate increasing hardships in and 
liquidation of the American textile and 
garment industries if this provision is 
carried out. 

CAC. 


Oratory Masterpiece on World War I 
Veterans at Convention Here Last 
June by Dr. Malone, Regional Com- 


mander 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of the Congress, the 
following address which appeared in bee 
Saluda Standard, Saluda, S. C., Thurs 
day, March 1, 1962: 

Oratory MASTERPIECE ON WorLp Wan I VET- 

ERANS AT CONVENTION Here Last JUNE PY 

Dr. MALONE, REGIONAL COMMANDER 


It would be commonplace to say that we 
owe a debt to the past for our blessing% 
that we have an obligation to the presen? 
in which we live, that we have a respon’ 
sibility to future generations. It is a 
familiar saying that we reap where oth 
have shown and we sow where others mY 
reap. Thus we justify our existence. of 

But as we glance back over the years 
our lives, as we search in the halls of memo? 
do we ask ourselves now and then, “Is 
any incident or event in my life that nas 
an imperishable quality, that will live sft 
I am gone, not only in my relatives ® 
friends, for they, too, will pass, but in y 
structure and fabric and institutions of m 
country?“ ject 

In answer to that question is the sub it 
of this talk, and if a text were chosen 
would be found in a paragraph of a {sD 
“Sesame and Lillies,” written by an Eng! 5 
author, John Ruskin, “this, if anything 
mine, is worth your memory.” in 

We were the soldiers, sailors, marines 
the World War I. We are of the genera”, 
that remembers “Goodby Broadway, ” 
France,“ It's a Long, Long Way to Tigers, 
“Pack up Your Troubles in Your Old d. 
Bag,” and "Mademoiselle From Armen ont 

We remember Camp Green, dess 


Camp Lewis, St. Nazaine, Brest, teau 
Chaumont—and Paris and Verdun, rns, 


Thierry, Catigny, Belleau Wood, the 
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St. Mthiel and the Argonne Forest. We re- 

Member too, chlorine and mustard gas, 

barbed wire entanglements, the trenches, no 

Man's land, and the cooties, We knew the 
nknown Soldier. 

And many more incidents and events too 
numerous to recall. Each. ot us cherishes his 
Own memory; all of us shared the same ex- 
Perlences. How many memories were re- 
Vived and stories told these past few days 
or this convention? Surely many that most 
Of us heard for the first time. And perhaps 
oe s us have said more than once since 

“I wouldn't exchange that period for any 

years of my life but I wouldn't want 
to go through it again.” 

We are of a generation that said: “Here 
am I, take me.” We exchanged our name for 
& serial number on a dog tag, civilian clothes 
for a military uniform, a house for a ship 
or pup tent or barracks, a comfortable bed 
at home for an army cot or hammock, or 

Army blankets. 

We offered our life, “a little gem of time 

tween two eternities, no second chance to 
us forevermore.” 

One hundred thirty-one thousand died in 

Service. Thousands returned with 
Wounds and scars, mutilated, disabled. Most 
A us came back healthy in mind and body, 

‘Onger men, more loyal citizens, with a 

deep respect for our country and its institu- 
and an unwavering determination to do 
lig Within our power to maintain our way of 

e, 


We remember November 11, 1918, Armis- 
W, Day. The last gun has been fired, the 
Oond War was ended and we started the 
Toad back to pick up the pieces, to re- 

1 „we could, where we left off, difficult 
or most of us, impossible for many. Condi- 
at home were changed; we were 
; Nothing was the same. Many a 


Soldier went to war a boy and returned a 


ig 


Though we discarded the uniform, we did 
W. forsake the cause for which we served. 
joined the American Legion, the Veter- 
vi Of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Sterans, the Purple Heart, and during the 
or 43 years we have given immeasurably 
or time and thought and energy in serv- 
Rein God and country, cleansed and puri- 
ot and enobled By military service in time 
heal were often weighed in the balance 
never found wanting. 

Now we are the veterans of World War I. 
ere were more than 4 million in service in 
tog”? there are less than 3 million now liv- 
Rot most precious lapel ornament is 
the the emblem of the American Legion or 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, or even the 
Sta of World War I of the United 
of tes, it is the bronze discharge button 
excl, First World War. We belong to an 


g 


Are we the old soldiers? Do we take the 
— of the Civil War veterans who are 
and Old in years, yes, but rich in wisdom 

experience and youthful in spirit with 
— of the past, our eyes on the pres- 
You 4 our hopes of the future. 
du may remember these familiar lines 
ring Robert Browning: 


roe along with me. The best is yet 


f The be; 
last of life, for which the first was 
Our made: 
times are in His hand who saith, A 
Y whole I planned, 
duth shows but half; trust God: see all, 
nor be afraid.’ 


on hat of the year 1917? What was going 
wen the world? You remember only too 


ou Plight of the Allies was serious, the 
tcome of the war hung in the balance, 
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the triumph of Germany a threat to the 
peace and safety of our own country. Des- 
perate and in great peril, the Allies cried, 
“Send us American soldiers. Let the Ameri- 
can flag be unfurled on the fields of France 
and let the tramp of American armies thrill 
anew the worn spirits of those who have 
borne of battle for 3 long years.” 

“The Americans are coming!“ The shout 
went up in the streets and homes of Eng- 
land and France and Belgium. Men, women, 
and children laughed and wept and prayed. 
“The Americans are coming!“ 

The outcome is history. Before the end 
of the war 4 million men had been brought 
into all branches of the service; more than 
2 million went overseas. 

We are not heroes, we are not special or 
superior or peculiar individuals. We are 
not a special class of people; we are of the 
general population of our country. 

How are we different, distinctive? In what 
way are we distinctive? We are average men, 
women, ordinary men who performed a 
special kind of service for our country in time 
of war. We were 4 million of a total popula- 
tion of 105 million in 1917. We gave up our 
individual liberties as citizens for the Articles 
of War, our freedom for regimentation and 
military discipline. We placed our lives in 
the hands of others for the duration. We 
had to learn that individuals do not count. 
A squad, a platoon, a battalion possibly a 
company was a calculated sacrifice by the 
strategists if necessary to reach an objective 
or hold the line. 

To paraphrase two lines from Tennyson's 
Charge of the Light Brigade: “Ours not to 
reason why, Ours but to do and die.” 

Or like the French troops addressed by 


“Marshall Joffre at the First Battle of the 


Marne: 

“Soldiers of France, we are attacking. 
Advance as long as you can. When you can 
no longer advance, hold your position. When 
you can no longer hold it, die!“ 

What, then in your life deserves to last 
beyond your time? What is your contribu- 
tion to society, what is the imperishable in- 
cident or event in your life that deserves 
to be remembered? It is hard to put in 
words, bu. 

We held the line, we pushed the enemy 
back we saved the day we gave our lives 
and strength to achieve victory. We altered 
the course of civilization. We preserved and 
protected the people of our country, our in- 
stitutions, our way of life. We helped to 
make America safe for Democracy, if not the 
world. Our country would now be a far dif- 
ferent place in which to live had we not 
served in World War I. 

Can we say then to our generation and 
future generation: This is the best of me; 
for the rest I ate, and drank, and slept, loved 
and hated, like another; my lfe. was as the 
vapor and is not; but this I saw and knew; 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your 
memory. 


Unnecessarily “Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial March 8, 1962, the Illinois State 
Journal, Springfield, III., warned against 
adopting a compulsory and unneces- 
sarily costly medical aid plan before the 
Kerr-Mills bill has a chance to prove its 
worth. The text follows: 
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UNNECESSARILY COSTLY 


Federal farm subsidies, devised hastily in 
the depression years as a temporary measure, 
are still with us today, vastly more compli- 
cated and costly than when they were con- 
ceived. 

The social security program was originated 
in the midthirties on a modest basis. It too 
has blossomed into a gigantic, complex divi- 
sion of Government with taxes on both em- 
ployee and employer increased many times. 

The lessons learned from these two pro- 
grams should make it obvious that any Fed- 
eral plan of medical care for the aged will 
not only be with us forever but will con- 
stantly become more complex and expensive. 

President Kennedy again is urging Con- 
gress to act at once on his medical care for 
the aged program that would be undewritten 
by another increase in social security pay- 
ments. 

It would seem that experience would sug- 
gest extreme caution in consideration of the 
President’s medical program for the aged. 
We do not question the necessity for such 
care. Where it should emanate is the issue 
involved. 

The medical profession independent of 
government, provides the finest care for all 
Americans—particularly the aged—that is 
avallable anywhere. 

The Wall Street Journal commented: Not 
only has our life expectancy surpassed the 
Biblical three score and ten but among the 
less fortunate people our medical care for 
young and old is an envy and a goal for 
matching.” 

The medical care available in the United 
States is the world's finest. It is denied no 
one in emergency. It is based on the 
premise that local responsibility will provide 
for those unable for one reason or another 
to care for themselves. 

The care has been augmented by free en- 
terprise plans involving the American Medi- 
cal Association and insurance companies. 

Mr. Kennedy declares that about half the 
old-age population has medical insurance. 
Does he know that many of the other “half” 
are able and willing to pay for their own 
care? 

He would have everyone pay to take care of 
poor and rich alike, at the expense of every 
taxpayer—or contributor to the social securi- 
ty fund. 

This is an emotional election year, We 
hope Congress can ignore this fact in its 
evaluation of a medical plan that would 
burden the Nation into Infinity. 

Medical care for the aged through a volun- 
tary plan supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment certainly is to be desired. The present 
plan, which became effective this year in 
many States, should be given sufficient time 
to prove its worth before a compulsory sys- 
tem is forced on the Nation. 


Hypocrisy in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
debate in the United Nations over Por- 
tugal’s West African province of Angola 
presented a one-sided picture of the so- 
called revolt by the natives against the 
Portuguese. Soviet-bloc countries, led 
by Poland and Bulgaria, made charge 
after charge against Portugal, which is 
a NATO partner of the United States 
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and a fierce enemy of the Communists. 
Their charges were echoed by most of 
the African and Asian nations, whose 
constant preoccupation with colonialism 
has weakened the real mission of the 
United Nations—to promote interna- 
tional cooperation and world peace. The 
African and Asian nations are in the 
majority in the U.N. In the long debate, 
their version of the Angolan tragedy was 
predominant in the press. 

Fortunately, however, several news- 
papers in this country have made an 
effort to get the story behind the head- 
lines and present the American public 
with an objective picture of what is 
actually going on in this troubled area 
of the world. One such newspaper is the 
Washington Post, whose own oversea 
correspondent, Robert H. Estabrook, has 
traveled widely throughout Angola and 
has interviewed top Portuguese officials. 
The result has been a number of well- 
balanced, candid reports. Mr. Estabrook 
pulls no punches. He does not espouse 
any given line. Rather, he tries to tell 
both sides of the story. In some in- 
stances he is critical of the Portuguese 
administration in Angola. 

More importantly, his reports reveal 
that most of the stereotyped impres- 
sions, echoed across the United States, 
are incorrect and do discredit to Portu- 
gal and the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans and Portuguese descent in 
this country. 

In his most recent dispatch from 
overseas, Mr. Estabrook discusses these 
stereotypes, comments on the charge 
that Portugal conducts forced labor 
in Angola and points up the Commu- 
nist’s hypocrisy throughout this contro- 
versy. 

I commend this article, “Hypocritic 
Oath: Hyperbole in U.N.” to my col- 
leagues in Congress. Because it is vi- 


tally important we understand this 


explosive situation—where planned ter- 
rorism and propaganda make it disturb- 
ingly likely that much of the unrest in 
Angola has been imported—I intend to 
Insert in the Recorp an earlier series of 
articles by Mr. Estabrook. The series 
will provide valuable background for 
anyone truly interested in this situation. 
Because they are lengthy, I will insert 
one or two articles daily, starting to- 
morrow, until the entire six-article se- 
ries has been reproduced: 
Hypocriric OATH: HYPERBOLE IN U.N. 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 


LoN Dbox. —It is not very fashionable in 
some international forums these days to say 
a good word about Portugal. The Portu- 
guese dictatorship, though not sayage like 
that of the Nazis, is in many ways repres- 
sive. Despite notable recent improvements, 
some features of the Portuguese record in 
Africa are not good. Portuguese history 
and culture differ markedly from those of 
the remainder of Western Europe, and often 
they are poorly understood. The self- 
righteaus pride of the Government, and its 
seemingly allergy to change, sometimes re- 
pels sympathy. 

But a major factor in international at- 
titudes about Portugal probably derives from 
stereotypes. Portugal is a dictatorship and 
insists that its African territories are over- 
sea provinces; it is therefore reprehensible. 
In the same way the British are either Colo- 
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nel Blimps or phlegmatic. schemers; the 
French detached but logical; the Germans 
stodgy but hard working; the Japanese in- 
scrutable; the Africans happy-go-lucky; the 
Americans exuberant money-worshipers; 
and so on. Whatever glimmer of truth there 
may be in such labels, they seldom apply 
accurately to whole nations or peoples. 

Precisely because stereotypes about Portu- 
gal do exist, it Is refreshing to read the re- 
port of three jurists appointed by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to investigate 
charges of “forced labor“ in Portuguese 
Africa. Portugal was substantially exoner- 
ated of the charges brought by Ghana. The 
three judges—one each from Senegal, Swit- 
zerland, and Uruguay—were not uncritical 
of some labor-recruiting practices in Angola, 
Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea, But 
after investigation they concluded that most 
of the Ghanalan charges were without foun- 
dation. Some, such as the allegation that 
the situation on the Benguela Railway in 
Angola is sometimes worse than slavery,” 
were palpably mischievous, 

It is by no means necessary from this vin- 
dication to applaud the entire Portuguese 
approach or to conclude that even reforms 
undertaken in good faith have come quickly 
or broadly enough. Portuguese insistence 
that happenings in Angola are no concern 
of the United Nations, for example, creates 
many suspicions that an on-the-spot U.N. 
survey might help to dispel. Nevertheless, 
for those who bothered to read them, there 
was some rather plaintive eloquence in the 
remarks of the Portuguese delegate to the 
General Assembly during the recent Angola 
discussion ; 

“There is a country which, by reasons of 
doctrine and of actual circumstances, denies 
the freedom of expression, of thought, and of 
opinion; yet its delegates pose as some of the 
most aggressive defenders of freedom. There 
is a country where slavery is an institution 
which is protected by the state and where 
even recently a new director of slaves was 
appointed publicly and officially: yet the 
delegates of this country pretend to be some 
of the stoutest champions of human rights. 
There is a country where the opposition has 
been jailed or deported, the press suppressed 
and freedom of any type abolished: yet its 
delegntes act as if they were the boldest de- 
fenders of democracy and individual free- 
dom. 

“One government declared that it would 
not carry out the resolutions of the Assem- 
bly, even if unanimous, If its interests are 
affected: yet its representatives go even to 
the extent of boredom in constantly accus- 
ing others of not carrying out resolutions 
of the United Nations. The most virulently 
anticolonial country possesses the biggest 
colonial empire in history and is trying to 
make it still bigger; the country where racial 
and religlous segregation is most intolerant 
appears as a champion of racial equality and 
freedom of belief; and the government which 
has decreed compulsory forced labor for its 
country assumes the role of a Judge of other 
people's actions.“ ‘ 

There is more than a little truth in this. 
Sometimes it has seemed as if the formal ex- 
pressions of that mystical entity called world 
opinion were like Henry Ford's Model T— 
you could have any color you wanted so long 
as it was black, As in the apocryphal story 
of the American who posed a critical ques- 
tion in Russia only to be asked, “Well, what 
about your sharecroppers?” it does not follow 
that this international game of reverse the 
charges automatically clears the spokesman. 
Portugal is not guiltless, What does follow 
is that nations, like people, tend to be most 
vigorous in their judgments when the stand- 
ards are applied to someone else. 

Let him who is without hypocrisy cast the 
first ballot. 


March 12 
The Testimony of Stratagems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following: 

Tue TESTIMONY or STRATAGEMS 


When a man’s financial affairs are in good 
shape he does not have to resort to strata- 
gems, He turns to them only when mis- 
management has got him in difficulty. 

Sometimes these little maneuvers—post- 
poning a bill here, borrowing a bit more 
there—can be useful; they can give bim ® 
respite to put things back in order. But the 
resort to stratagems is itself testimony 2 
the fact that he is skating on thin ice, an 
they will avail him little if he uses them only 
to postpone a reckoning. 

So it is with some of the latest moves of 
the U. S. Government to bolster its foreign 
exchange position and protect the dollar. 
Within the past year the United States has 
persuaded West Germany to prepay 
debts it owes us and it has had the rules 
of the International Monetary Fund re 
vamped to increase our access to usable re- 
serves. This, together with some other 
measures to put our hands on foreign 
have given us some relief from the d 
pressure of a year ago. 

To these measures we have added another 
stratagem. For something like a year no 
the Federal Reserve, in cooperation with the 
Treasury, has been acting directly in foreign 
exchange markets to support the dollar. 

The idea of any such stabilization oper 
ation is quite simple. Whenever the t 
weakens in value relative to importan 
foreign currencies because foreigners are sell- 
ing dollars to get marks or francs or whet 
ever, the Federal Reserve steps into the mar- 
ket to buy dollars, bidding the price back 
up again. In theory, it will then resell those 
dollars later if and when the dollar grows 
stronger. 

This kind of operation is not unknown to 
foreign central banks. Moreover it is a use, 
ful technical device for dampening or 
swings in the price of dollars on the worl 
market. It discourages the dumping t 
dollars every time foreign money centers 8° 
a temporary case of the jitters, and it 
the steam out of short-term speculators WHO 
hope for a quick profit on quick price 
changes. 

But as a move to strengthen a weak dolla! 
it is useless. The first dimoulty is that to 
buy dollars the Federal Reserve must have 
the foreign currencies with which to buy 
them. Ifthe pressure on the dollar is heavy 
or prolonged, the Fed must find some war 
to increase its supply of these currencies- 

The obvious way is to buy them from te 
foreign central banks. But this creates © 
new difficulty, because the purthase of 10" 
eign currencies puts more dollars in to 
world dollar pool when the objective 18 50 
decrease the number of those dollars. =- 
there is created the need for other ma 
neuvers, of 

One such was the German prepayment % 
its debts. Another would be for the Un! 
States to delay payment of some f % 
bills from 1 fiscal year to the next. Still un t 
other would be to borrow a bit more; it. 
year we did borrow from the Swiss and An- 
month we borrowed from the Italians. 
other would be to gamble in the futures mar- 
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ket, like any other speculator; this we did 
a year ago with West German marks. 
But the prepayment of debts is a one-shot 
device. There is a limit to what foreigners 
Will lend us. And we can’t win by specu- 
lating in the futures market if the funda- 
Mental forces push the futures market 
against us. All are vain if we do not put 
dur own affairs in order. 
These stratagems can give us respite, and 
t we suppose is a merit. But it is a sad 
that the Government of the United 
States, of all governments, should be re- 
duced to them. None of them would be 
Necessary if we had wisely managed our fi- 
nancial affairs, and the resort to them is 
itself testimony to our mismanagement. 


Coalition in Laos Assailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


ye: MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
S. position in Laos is of serious con- 
Pas to many thoughtful and well-in- 


banned Americans. Our problems there 
ve 


W ao means evaporated as some 
ve us believe. As an excellent 
expression of the gap between our pro- 
Pouncements and our performance, I call 
menten to a letter which appeared in 
New York Times of March 9, 1962: 
N IN Laos AsSAILED—OvR POLICY 
Viewep as TOLERATING INVASION OF FREE 
Wortp 
(The writer of the following letter former- 
tion wet with the International Coopera- 
Administration in Laos.) 
Aie EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
coal Laos we have embarked on a policy of 
our tion on communism: withdrawal of 
ur once firm determination to help Laos 
— in the free world. At the very mo- 
we t we proclaim the “freedom of space,” 
are tolerating invasion of the free world. 
ma en the Communists capture Laos they 
— be capturing one-half of Thalland and 
Yass third of Cambodia, for there are more 
in those areas than in Laos. And the 
Communists will be capturing minds 
har heut Asia of friends who must now 
that we will ultimately fail to defend 
them as we have failed to defend Laos. 
wee Comprehend what is happening in Laos, 
Must understand that the ultimate out- 
Of its struggle for survival has always 
*Pended upon our resistance against an 
dees ung Communist political-psychologi- 
Military onslaught. Long ago we made 
Moral commitment; long ago, we pitted 
m Strengths of democracy against com- 


j 


F 


FAITH IN PLEDGES : 
ua Laos, although there was never a 
Policy agreement, this pledge existed in our 
in thay Pers, Our words, our very presence 
Lag t country. Without faith in this, no 
taken ot have dared oppose an internal 
to ver, since it meant opposition not only 
Pathet-Lao but to North Vietnam. 
ce 1949 the struggle for Laos has gone 
lenge metimes peacefully, sometimes vio- 
Lao J. Since 1955, we have helped those 
But Who wanted to defend their country. 
Weng help has never been firm nor con- 
Mon t. Again and again, we measured it in 
€Y, yet what were dollars worth in 1961 


fp 
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when the Lao Army alone faced the Pathet- 
Lao led and supported by North Vietnamese? 
Our advisers were under orders to leave their 
Lao units the moment the first shot was 
fired. 

Coalition government as a solution to the 
Lao problem is not new. It was tried in 
1957 when the selfsame Souvanna Phouma 
as Prime Minister almost presided over a 
Pathet-Lao takeover. Then Souvanna had 
the political and military support of most 
non-Communist Lao; now, his only signifi- 
cant support rests upon the Pathet-Lao and 
North Vietnamese Armies. 

A recent revelation by one of his support- 
ers—that Souvanna cannot even enter most 
of the areas controlled in his name—only 
confirms what is self-evident. Yet we now 


insist that Souvanna Phouma be given con- 


trol of the Lao Army in the interests of a 
political solution. 


EXTENT OF LOSS 


We may fool ourselves by proclaiming a 
“neutral and independent” Laos as our ob- 
jective, but we are not fooling the Lao, nor 
the Communists, nor our other friends in 
Asia who knew the extent of our promise to 
Laos. What we lose in Laos is not real estate 
but human beings who hoped they might 
somedey share the rewards that come to 
those who work for a free country—and who 
had faith that we would help them achieve 
it. 

Let us face the truth. In today’s world 
Independence anywhere, in Berlin, in the 
Congo or in Laos, is dependent ultimately 
on us. And we can preserve our own in- 


alienable rights only by helping others to. 


achieve theirs. 

The fate of Lao independence rests with 
us; the Lao cannot achieve it alone. This 
is true of the rest of southeast Asia as well. 
These are not distant strangers whom we 
may desert in Laos; these are friends who 
have trusted us. And it is not their con- 
cept of democratic freedom which is on trial 
before the world; it is ours. 

Rurus C. PHILLIPS. 

McLean, Va., March 5, 1962. 


Please Tell It to the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker,, the 
President of the United States is con- 
stantly telling the American people that 
educational standards in the country 
should be raised. 

The citizens in Nassau County, N. X., 
want to improve their Community Col- 
lege with their own money and all that 
is needed is for the Department of De- 
fense to withdraw its ridiculous plan to 
house a few of its officers in the very 
heart of that part of Mitchel Field which 
Nassau County plans to use for the 
college. 

What about it, Mr. President? 

The following editorial on the matter 
appeared in the March 8 issue of the 
Long Island Daily Press: 

PLEASE TELL Ir TO THE PENTAGON 

Somebody ought to get the Mitchel Field 
signals straight in Washington. 

The Defense Department says it needs 127 
houses at Mitchel to house officers in Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 
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But those houses happen to be in the 
middle of the built-up section of Mitchel. 
Nassau County needs the other buildings in 
the built-up section so that its Nassau Com- 
munity College, a part of the State univer- 
sity, can start operating right away. 

So it comes down to a simple question of 
which is most in the public interest—hous- 
ing for 127 officers (complete with officer's 
club, swimming pool and bar)—or classrooms 
for 2,000 students next September (and 20,000 
by 1970) ? 

It can’t be both. 

Nassau can't be expected to build a crazy- 
quilt campus around the 100 acres which 
the Defense Department wants for its 127 
Officers. 

President Kennedy, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Ribicoff, and the other 
gentlemen of the New Frontier keep saying 
that education is most important to America. 

We wish they'd tell it to the Defense De- 

artment, 


The Community Facilities Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 10667, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1962. This bill 
would supplement the present commu- 
nity facilities loan program by author- 
izing Federal grants to encourage the 
construction of needed public facilities 
in smaller communities—those up to 
50,000 population—communities suffer- 
ing from substantial and persistent un- 
employment, and disaster areas. It 
would provide $500 million in grants to 
cover up to 50 percent of the cost of 
local projects. This bill would help to 
achieve two vital and urgent objectives— 
to reduce unemployment, which con- 
tinues at an intolerably high level, and 
to increase our investment in public fa- 
cilities necessary for the health and wel- 
fare of our people. 

No one can be complacent about the 
fact that we still have over 4½ million 
men and women out of work even after 
a year of recovery from the last reces- 
sion. In fact, if the labor force had 
shown its normal high rate of growth 
we would be speaking of a figure of well 
over 5 million unemployed. All of us 
who understand the plight of a person 
out of work will agree that the Congress 
has a moral obligation to take prompt 
and effective action to provide job op- 
portunities as quickly as possible. 

We should waste no time in acting on 
Measures which will increase employ- 
ment. Certainly no one can doubt the 
seriousness of our present situation. The 
overall rate of unemployment—5.6 per- 
cent—is far too high and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers has 
predicted that the rate this summer will 
still be 5% percent. While there has 
been some reduction in the overall rate 
since a year ago, it is important to note 
that the number of long-term unem- 
ployed, those who have been fruitlessly 
seeking jobs for 27 weeks or more, ex- 
ceeds 700,000 and is still above the year- 
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ago level. To these people all of the 
increases in economic indicators are 
meaningless and we cannot ignore their 
plight. 

The record of recent years in an omi- 
nous warning that we cannot expect time 
alone to completely solve our unemploy- 
ment problems. It has now been 5 years 
since the rate of unemployment has been 
as low as 4 percent of the labor force. 
In that time we have had two recessions 
and one recovery period that fell far 
short of true prosperity. We are now in 
another recovery period which all of us 
hope will be more successful. However, 
there are many who doubt that even fur- 
ther substantial gains in output will pro- 
vide all of the jobs we need to put idle 
workers back on the payrolls and provide 
employment for the new workers enter- 
ing the labor force. 

One special factor—one which in sheer 
numbers outweighs either growth in the 
labor force or even the critical amount 
of excessive unemployment we now 
face—is the problem of automation. Ad- 
vances in technology annually eliminate 
1.8 million jobs according to a recent 
estimate by the Secretary of Labor. This 
fact goes far to explain why we have not 
been able to achieve full employment 
over the past 5 years and is one which 
raises the question of whether or not 
our economy left to itself will be able to 
provide useful jobs for all in the years 
just ahead. The tremendous increases 
in productivity have inevitably brought 
increased pressure to reduce working 
hours in order to spread available em- 
ployment. I do not believe that in this 
time of international danger and with 
millions of Americans still living in pov- 
erty that we can seriously consider delib- 
erate measures to reduce production. It 
will be far better if we take advantage 
of increasing productivity and the slack 
demand for labor to undertake an ex- 
panded program of public investment in 
sewer and water facilities, streets and 
sidewalks, public buildings, and the like. 

For two decades we have all too often 
forgone these needed projects because 
of wartime restrictions and under the 
pressure of booming consumer demand. 
These expenditures will make our com- 
munities better places in which to live 
and add to our real national wealth. 

The bill provides that these grants can 
be made in communities up to 50,000 
population, designated redevelopment 
areas, and disaster areas. I realize that 
some will wonder why larger cities are 
not eligible unless they are redevelop- 
ment areas. The fact is that larger 
cities have been the primary beneficiary 
of a number of other Federal grant pro- 
grams, For example, nine-tenths of the 
money under the urban renewal program 
so far has gone to communities of 50,000 
or more. This has served to stimulate 
construction activity in those places. 
Experience has shown that the private 
construction expenditures generated by 
urban renewal run to five times the 
amount of the Federal grants. In addi- 
tion, the renewal process eliminates 
blight thereby lessening some of the spe- 
cial needs for local government expendi- 
ture, which all agree are exceptionally 
heavy in slum areas, and at the same 
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time urban renewal restores and im- 
proves the local tax base and increases 
government revenue. This makes the 
city benefiting from the urban renewal 
program better able to finance the other 
obligations of government, including 
public works. Similarly such programs 
as Federal aid for airports and Federal 
aid for mass transit are of primary bene- 
fit to the large cities. Let me say that I 
heartily endorse these programs and 
have been in the forefront of the fight to 
bring many of them into being. My 
point here is simply that I feel that 
small communities also are entitled to 
Federal assistance in meeting their prob- 
lems, both as a matter of equity and asa 
matter of general public welfare. 

At present the principal Federal aid to 
small communities for public works is 
the community facilities loan program. 
While this program can contribute much 
to meet the needs, the fact remains that 
even with the low-interest rate and 
liberal terms of these loans many com- 
munities cannot adequately meet their 
needs. In fact, the grants provided un- 
der the bill I have just introduced will 
undoubtedly take some of the pressure 
off the loan program since private lend- 
ers will more readily purchase local 
bonds at reasonable interest rates if part 
of the financial burden has already been 


taken care of through Federal assistance. 


The bill also would make communities 
designated for aid under the Area Re- 
development Act eligible for these grants 
without population limit. I do not feel 
that there is any danger that a few large 
cities will take a disproportionate share 
of the grant funds provided in view of 
the fact that the bill sets a $500,000 limit 
on the aid extended to any individual 
project. Let me also note that the Area 
Redevelopment Act authorized some 
funds for Federal grants to help finance 
public works in redevelopment areas, but 
tightly restricted the use of these funds 
to projects which can be tied in directly 
with permanent increases in employment 
opportunities and was not intended to 
meet the basic normal needs of a com- 
munity for public works. 

Finally, communities designated as 
disaster areas may be made eligible. We 
are all familiar with the havoc wrought 
by tornados, hurricanes, floods, and 
other natural disasters. The recent de- 
struction along our eastern seaboard 
from heavy storms is a grim reminder 
of this ever-present threat. They not 
only exact a heavy toll of a community's 
investment in public works but at the 
same time they cripple the local govern- 
ment’s ability to finance repairs and re- 
placements. This bill would help to re- 
lieve their plight. 

The bill which I have just introduced 
should not be confused with, nor does it 
conflict with, the standby capital im- 
provements bill now pending before the 
Public Works Committee. That legisla- 
tion is designed to be used only if the 
economy falls into another major reces- 
sion and contains a triggering“ formula 
which would keep it from going into ef- 
fect now. 

In contrast, the assistance provided 
by my bill would be available immediate- 
ly to attack our present problem of high 
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unemployment. I feel strongly that we 
cannot say to the millions of men 
women now out of work that they must 
wait until another recession strikes be- 
fore their Government will act to aid 
them. : 

The employment impact of the grants 
provided under my bill would occur 
promptly. It has long been recognized 
that there is a tremendous backlog of 
need for local public improvements. 
particular, there are many projects 
which have been fully planned under the 
advance planning program and are 
ready to start right now. Many others 
are now in the planning process under 
that program. Altogether, it is esti- 
mated that plans are ready or are noW 
being worked on for more than a billion 
dollars of public works that would be eli- 
gible for assistance under my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going into the 
details of the bill at this time, I plan to 
call hearings on the bill by my subcom- 
mittee in the near future to examine 
every aspect and detail of the problem. 

At this time let me summarize the bill 
briefly. It would authorize Federal 
grants totaling $500 million to be provid- 
ed by the appropriation process. These 
grants could cover 50 percent of the cost 
of the eligible project but in no case 
more than $500,000 for a single un- 
dertaking. Any project now eligible un“ 
der the existing community facilities 
loan program would be eligible for these 
grants. Other provisions are d bed 
in the following section-by-section 
analysis of the bill. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY, comMuNITY 

FACILITIES ACT OF 1962 

Section 1 of the bill provides that the 
act may be cited by its short title—the 
Community Facilities Act of 1962. sat 

Section 2 sets forth the congressio 
findings and policies which form 
basis for the new community facilities 
grant program embodied in section 3 : 
the bill, emphasizing the necessity 5 
an emergency acceleration of need 
public projects in all parts of the Nation 
to reduce unemployment and foster eet 
nomic growth. This need is p 
pressing in smaller communities, in arent 
suffering from substantial and persisteny 
unemployment, and in areas affected 
major disasters. x 

Section 3 adds to title II of the hous 
ing amendments of 1955 a new sec 
208, establishing a Federal p of 
grants to assist in the construction 
needed community facilities. 205 

Subsection (a) of the new section he 
provides the basic authority for tra 
Housing and Home Finance A and 
tor to make grants to municipalities * 
other political subdivisions and instr 
mentalities of States to finance 5 
projects for public works or facilitie® of 

Subsection (b) limits the amoun cost 
any such grant to one-half of the ich- 
of the project involved or $500,000 W 
ever is less. ts 

Subsection (c) provides that ore ple 
under the new program will be av tion 
only to communities having a popula e 
of less than 50,000, except in the ssed 
of communities situated in de Re- 
areas, as designated under the Ares 
development Act, or in disaster areas 
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as determined by the President under 
the Act of September 30, 1950. This 
Subsection also provides priorities—the 
same as are provided in existing law in 
the case of community facilities loans— 
for grants to towns having a population 
Of less than 10,000 for the construction 
Of water works, sewage facilities, gas dis- 
tribution systems, and other basic public 
Works, 

Subsection (d) prohibits any grant 
Under the new program if a grant, or 
Commitment, has been made with re- 
Spect to the project involved under any 
Other Federal law. 

Subsection (e) provides that the types 
of community facilities for which grants 
‘May be made under the new program 

be the same as those for which 
could be made, in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator—the 
types of such facilities are not specified 
in the statute—under the existing pro- 
Sar on the date of enactment of the 

Subsection (f) prohibits the use in any 
one State of more than 10 percent of the 
aggregate grant funds made available 

the new program, 

Subsection (g) authorizes the appro- 
Priation of up to $500 million for grants 

er the new program, and provides 
that amounts so appropriated shall re- 
available until expended. 

Section 4 is purely technical. 

Section 5 amends section 110(d) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that pub- 


as local grants-in-aid under the 
Slum Clearance and urban renewal pro- 


Cincinnati Schools Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


ant SCHERER. Mr. Speaker in an 
e in a recent Reader's Digest, Dr. 
akeg aterty, a school superintendent, 
what has happened to patriotism. 
Says we have been so busy educating 
What we call life adjustment that 
ane forgotten to educate for sur- 
he Dr. Rafferty said that although 
thee talking about a small minority, 
Cates Are still too many phony sophisti- 
Who clutter up our colleges, agitate 
our ROTC, and parade in sup- 
f Fidel Castro. He pointed out 
10 years ago there were too 
young men who sold out their 
American soldiers and licked the 
of brutal Chinese and North 
invaders and made tape re- 
: Th S praising communism. 
tions” department of community rela- 
Under of the Cincinnati public schools, 
arg. the directorship of John F. Locke, 
Chae eting Superintendent Rafferty's 
enge to our schools and colleges. 
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An article from the board of educa- 
tion entitled “American Patriotism Gets 
Fresh Emphasis in Bulletin,” appearing 
in the February 16 issue of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Weekly News Bulletin tells 
how the challenge is being met: 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM GETS FRESH EMPHASIS 

IN BULLETIN 


Another, and most significant curriculum 
bulletin, has been added to the number of 
courses of study to come off the press this 
year. “Patriotism,” and how the Cincinnati 
public schools develop, cherish, and preserve 
it, is the subject of the 74-page bulletin. 

“ ‘Patriotism’ is a word with varied mean- 
ings. A simple definition is ‘love of coun- 
try’; more significant are the feelings, atti- 
tudes, and yalues involved which, when 
translated into behavior, reflect a way of life. 
The patriotic person values his country—its 
principles, its ideals, its aspirations; he ac- 
cepts responsibility for helping to make these 
become realities.” 

This paragraph is the opening statement 
of this new publication off the press early 
in February. The publication summarizes 
the basic philosophy of the Cincinnati public 
schools and cites representative practices 
which implement this basic philosophy, 

ELEMENTAR Y-SECONDARY 


Much of the material represents a compila- 
tion from previously published curriculum 
bulletins at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. Included in the new publica- 
tion is a section on fostering patriotism in 
the school. 

Included under this general topic are sec- 
tions on the growth of citizenship, the 
Study of government, the study of the threat 
of communism, the study of current events, 
the study of the contributions of patriots, 
a study of local points of historical interest 
and a summary of the ways in which patri- 
otic occasions are observed in the Cincin- 
nati public schools. 

The booklet also includes a section de- 
voted to the flag, the great seal of the United 
States of America, the national anthem and 
other national songs. Also included is a 
list of approved audiovisual aids and sup- 
plementary books which have been selected 
by committees of teachers and which are 
used throughout the system in helping to 
develop patriotism in pupils. 


IDEALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


In discussing the ideals of citizenship, 
the patriotism bulletin states: “Citizens 
of the United States should demonstrate 
their belief in the American way of life in 
their day-by-day behavior. To perpetuate 
our free society, children need to learn to 
act in ways which exemplify the national 
ideals. The ideal citizen may be character- 
ized in the following ways. 

“He is loyal and devoted to his country. 
He strives to strengthen, improve, and unify 
American life. He shows respect for the dig- 
nity and worth of each individual; he dis- 
plays concern for his fellow men; he strives 
to Insure freedom of choice for all. 

“He takes advantage of the right of self- 
expression; he thinks critically and formu- 
lates his own opinions; he expresses these 
freely and purposefully through discussion, 
writings, or the ballot in order to influence 
decisions, He accepts liberty under law and 
Tespects authority; when he believes there 
is a need for a change, he effects it through 
the orderly process of government and law. 

“He recognizes the reciprocal relationships 
that exist between the individual and so- 
ciety; therefore, he is willing to contribute 
service, time, ideas, and money to enhance 
the life of the individual and further the 
goals of society. He knows the need for 
a well-rounded cultural life and encourages 
creative activity in the humanities and the 
sciences; he regards the literature and his- 
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tory of the past as vital to understanding 
the present. He has concern for the role 
of the United States in world affairs; he 
recognizes that his country has an impor- 
tant responsibility in international affairs. 

“Children develop democratic concepts 
gradually through identification with indi- 
viduals whom they emulate and through 
their own everyday experiences, Adults, 
therefore, and especially educators, must pre- 
serve the American way of life by exemplify- 
ing it and must provide children with ex- 
periences from which can emerge the 
conviction that our national ideals are 
priceless.” 

Reaffirming the role of the school in pre- 
paring young people for citizenship, the con- 
cluding statement of the bulletin notes that: 

For citizens of the United States, pride 
in our country, faith In its ideals, and loyalty 
to the precepts upon which it was founded 
constitute patriotism. The Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools accept as their responsibility the 
preservation of the American way of life 
by fostering this patriotic spirit and trans- 
mitting to pupils knowledge of their Amer- 
ican heritage. As the schools imbue to- 
day's youth with an abiding faith in the 
freedom of man, they hope that this faith 
will grow stronger with each succeeding 
generation.” 


Re-energizing Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of many delegates at the 20th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association I 
include the speech of Hon. Norman M. 
Clopp, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
SPEECH OF NORMAN M. CLAPP, RURAL ELECTRI- 

FICATION ADMINISTRATION ADMINISTRATOR 

President Yarbrough, members of the 
NRECA board of directors, Mr. Ellis, distin- 
guished guests, and distinguished leaders of 
rural electrification in America, I want you 
to know how much I appreciate the privi- 
lege of addressing this great gathering. 
This year I come before you as the full- 
fledged Administrator of REA. You may 
recall that when you invited me to your 
annual meeting in Dallas last year, I was 
only the Administrator-designate. I can 
now report to you it is official. It has been 
since exactly one year ago last Saturday, 
March 8. 

The warm and wonderful reception you 
gave us then is a memory Mrs. Clapp and I 
will always cherish. I am happy that she 
can be with me again, here in Atlantic City, 
as we see old friends once more and meet 
new ones in this great association. 

It is an exciting and unforgettable ex- 
perience to participate in a meeting like this 


where there is drawn together under one 


roof the representative leadership of the co- 
operative rural electrification movement in 
the United States. Thousands strong here 
today, you represent nearly 5 million rural 
consumers; 20 million Americans; one-ninth 
of the population of this great Nation. You 
come together with a record of accomplish- 
ment to your credit unparalleled in history. 
You have shown the experts that the bless- 
ings of electricity can be brought to rural 
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America on a sound economic basis where 
they said it could mot be done. They said 
Ait would not pay. You have made it pay, 
and you have repaid the Federal Government 
more than 81 billion of the $3,800 million 
advanced to you through the REA program. 

It is sometimes said that one comes to 
inspiring meetings like this one to get his 
battery charged. It does give us all a chance 
to draw on the experience and enthusiasm 
of others who share our common problems 
and join in our common efforts. But bat- 
teries are obviously obsolete in a gathering 
of rural electrification leaders, so with your 
permission I propose to talk to you today in 
terms of “reenergizing” rural electrification. 

And we need to reenergize rural electrifica- 
tion, from top to bottom, from north to 
south, from coast to coast. We need to re- 
energize the management and the members 
of our cooperatives with renewed faith and 
practice in cooperative principles. We need 
to reenergize our friends and our communi- 
ties with renewed understanding of the sig- 
nificance of cooperative rural electrification. 
We need to reenergize our Government at all 
levels with the vision and belief of such 
founding fathers of rural electrification as 
George Norris, Sam Rayburn, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Last fall, when I addressed many of you 
at the 10 regional meetings of this associa- 
tion, I spoke of the crisis facing rural electri- 
fication today, a crisis compounded of great- 
er needs for electric power, of mounting en- 
croachments upon the service territories of 
cooperative rural electric systems, and of a 
massive propaganda assault upon the REA 
program by predatory power companies seek- 
ing to skim the cream again—on milk they 
did not produce. 

It is a crisis in which the gains of a quarter 
century can easily be lost. Fine electric sys- 
tems built to bring rural consumers the 
blessings of electricity can be forced into 
involuntary servitude by ruthless power sup- 
pliers if REA-financed generation and trans- 
mission are denied them as a readily avall- 
able alternative. The hope of lower cost 
electric service for millions of rural Ameri- 
cans can be destroyed if cooperative rural 
systems are stripped of their more densely 
populated areas and deprived of the right to 
serve the larger industrial and commercial 
loads that develop in their service territories. 
The growing investment of millions of rural 
people in their own electric systems can be 
lost forever if we do not spenk out clearly 
and effectively against the campaign of mis- 
representation aimed at the REA program. 

Last week this crisis came into sharp 
focus as a parade of power company execu- 
tives and witnesses went before two commit- 
tees of Congress to propose the strangula- 
tion and eventual destruction of your rural 
electrification program. In their testimony 
can be seen the shape of things to come. 

One or another of them proposed increas- 
ing the interest rate on REA loans, opening 
up to power company inspection the applica- 
tions on file at REA for generation and trans- 
mission loans, requiring the Administrator 
to hold formal hearings on generation and 
_transmission loan applications, repudiating 
by law REA’s third criterion for making gen- 
eration and transmission loans, and even 
eliminating altogether the present authority 
to make REA loans for generating facilities 

Now these gentiemen are all entitled to 
their opinions and they are entitled to peti- 
tion the Congress. These are basic rights 
which make America a land of the free. But 
let there be no misunderstanding. They 
speak not as friends of rural electrification, 
not as good-faith partners in industry, not 
even as misunderstood negotiators. They 
are proposing the destruction of the rural 
electrification program and the destruction 
of your cooperative systems as a significant 
force in the industry. 
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And the vital spot is generation. If they 
can strike at that hard enough to effectively 
deprive rural cooperative distribution sys- 
tems of this escape from oppressive power 
contracts, the distribution systems them- 
selves will eventually wither on the vine. 

Let me assure you here today that as long 
as I have the privilege of serving as Adminis- 
trator of REA there will be no sellout or 
surrender. 

The great objective of the rural electrifica- 
tion program has from the beginning been 
to bring better living to rural people through 
the blessings of electricity. That is still its 
objective. The job is not done when the 
hookup is made. That is only the begin- 
ning. Keeping the energy coming to meet 
the ever growing needs for electricity in 
rural area, supplying it at the lowest possible 
cost, and maintaining a new dynamic force 
in the redevelopment of rural communities 
this is the Job ahead. 

It is for this task that we must reenergize. 
We have started at REA. We have just 
completed the first full year under the new 
administration of President Kennedy—and 
it has been a full year for us at REA. 

President Kennedy pledged to you that 
he would “restore REA to its former role of 
preeminence—freeing it from constant con- 
cern over political interference, higher rate 
of interest, and budgetary starvation—and 
enabling that remarkable American institu- 
tion to get on with its work of providing 
low-cost electricity and telephones for every 
American farm family.” 

President Kennedy pledged all that and 

he is doing every bit of it. The loan author- 
ity, which was tampered with in the previous 
administration, is now clearly and firmly 
delegated to the Administrator of REA again. 
So far as this administration is concerned, 
the debate about higher interest rates on 
REA loans is over and done. And in the 
face of stringent budget requirements, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has requested the Congress to 
provide an increase of $100 million in REA's 
lending authorization for generation and 
transmission facilities in the coming fiscal 
year. If the Congress grants this budget 
request, it will mean that REA will have 
authority to loan a total of $345 million for 
the advancement of rural electrification next 
fiscal year, 
When I spoke briefly to you in Dallas last 
year I told you of my concern over the major 
problems of power supply and territorial in- 
tegrity facing the cooperative systems in the 
REA program. 

In the months which followed we have 
moved ahead on both fronts. Calendar year 
1961 set a new record for REA generation 
and transmission loans; more than 56 per- 
cent of all REA electric loans for the year was 
approved for G. & T. facilities. We made the 
Hoosier loan, which had been kicked around 
from pillar to post for years. Three G. & T. 
loans are new starts: Hoosier Cooperative 
Energy, Inc., Arizona Electric Power Coop- 
erative, and South Texas Electric Coopera- 
tive. 

We added the third criterion to REA gen- 
eration and transmission loan policy. Under 
this criterion, G. & T. loans may be made 
where it is found necessary to protect the 
security and effectiveness of REA-financed 
distribution systems. Security in this sense 
means the system's ability to survive. Ef- 
fectiveness means the ability of the system to 
deliver power to its consumers most ef- 
ciently and at the lowest possible cost. Both 
are threatened when a cooperative system is 
dependent for its power supply upon a hos- 
tile supplier, 

In the cooperative rural electrification 
program today—and contrary to the talk 
you hear—the cooperatives generate only 16 
percent of the power put into their systems. 
You buy 38 percent of it from the power 
companies, and the rest you purchase from 
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public sources. You are Important cus- 
tomers of the power companies. In the year 
that ended last June 30, you paid them $9212 
million for power. At REA we hope and we 
expect that you will be able to continue to 
buy energy from the power companies, but 
we are determined that you will not be 
forced into dependence upon hostile power 
suppliers. 

The wholesale power supplier who seeks 
and intends to reserve for itself the right 
to serve at retall the area of its Wholesale 
customers is always a potential hazard to 
that cooperative. If the cooperative has to 
rely on that power company for Its source 
of power, it is always in some poten 
jeopardy. 

Now there are power com across the 
country that take their responsibility as 
wholesale power suppliers seriously eno 
to respect the interests of their whoelsale 
customers. Although there may be, in some 
cases, a potential conflict of interest in these 
relationships, it is not an actual hazard be- 
cause of the attitude and the responsible 
policy of the company concerned, 

But where power companies have built uP 
a record of consistent and demonstra’ 
hostility to the interests of the coopera- 
tives, the potential hazard is so serious that 
it becomes a threat to survival and must 
not then be tolerated. This ts the sig- 
nificance of the third criterion. 

We have set out to eliminate the dual 
rate restrictions which we found in the 
wholesale power contracts of 19 different 
power companies supplying 189 REA bor 
rowers a year ago. Five of these companies 
have agreed to drop the dual rates 
their contracts with our borrowers, and e 
hope four more will in the near future. 

We are moving with the technology 
the industry toward larger scale tion 
which offers lower costs. But in moving into 
larger scale generation we are seeking at the 
same time to preserve the unique and price” 
less contribution of the cooperative rere) 
electrification program—democratic con 
of the power supply by those who use me 
power. 

And we are moving to secure for rura 
cooperative systems the available benefits o. 
high voltage transmission systems and in 
terties. 

To help your cooperative rural 
systems in the battle for territorial pro- 
tection we have developed through the n 
partment of Agriculture's Office of Gen ‘act 
Counsel a model Territorial Integrity t 
which we hope will provide a focal tes 
for the efforts of cooperatives in all bor 
where territorial protection is needed at 
their systems. It is our conyiction sin 
effective territorial protection for rural el 
tric cooperatives in the areas you devel te 
in good faith can only come through Sta 
legislation. REA 

The rural electrification program of 
is not trying to take anything away re 
anybody. The cooperatives are not inge, 
ing the cities or usurping anyone else 
rightful business. They seek only protec only 
for what they have built. They seek 2 
recognition of their right to serve all dau. 
sumers in their service areas, large or ay 
thick or thin. This they must do If und 
are to provide the best possible rates 
service to their members. They seek. doe 
recognition of the right to remain in ser% g 
areas they developed as rural areas tup 
inally but which have since been caught u- 
in the tide of population growth and ™ 
nicipal annexation. el 

These are the objectives of the moig 
Territorial Integrity Act. It is under = y 
cussion and consideration at this meeting t 
urge you to study it and see if it does test 
fit the need in your State. Our egret” 
strength must come from unity and 
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Ordinated effort in this struggle for protec- 
The rural electric cooperatives still ayer- 
age only 3.3 consumers to the mile of line. 
en this is compared with the average of 
Well over 40 customers to the mile of line in 
the commercial utility industry, and when 
the revenue comparisons show an even 
greater contrast, it should be obvious that 
the cooperative systems must have adequate 
Statutory protection if they are going to sur- 
Vive over the long haul. 
Ladies and gentlemen, in all this, all we 
ask is fairplay . 
in this past year, as part of Secretary 
's emphasis upon diversified eco- 
nomic development of rural areas, REA has 
Played an active part in the coordinate ef- 
forts of the Department toward this objec- 
tive. We have given added assistance to our 
r. systems in developing community 
Projects which tend to bolster the economic 
opment of the rural communities on 
they depend. New emphasis has been 
en to the section 5 loan as a means of 
stimulating the sale of electricity by 
dur borrowers and adding new business op- 
Portunity in their areas. It is an essential 
Countermeasure to offset the rising number 
or idle services on rural electric lines. 
All this has been done as part of our re- 
g at REA to get on with the work 
or Providing low-cost electricity for every 
farm family,” as President Ken- 
nedy put it. It has been possible only 
through the willing and eager response of a 
Teorganized and revitalized REA staff organ- 
ization, I want to express my own apprecia- 
pon to the people of REA for the way they 
Ve responded to the needs of the program 
fin, $o the challenge of this crisis in this 


u ut reenergizing REA is not enough. This 
& process that you must join through 
Nase ect cooperatives and through 


You have a great and effective association 


in ‘A. It does your work well. I want 


Al Hauffe, and Paul Tidwell, your secretary- 
treasurer, I want to commend your board 
Of directors for their wise and able direction 
Pay tribute fo the dynamic leadership 
ts of your general manager, Clyde Ellis, 
the fine staff of people who work with 
Rural America owes a debt of grati- 
to them for what they have done for 
Program. And it is all made possible 
ough you. 
t you cannot leave the job to them, 
than you can leave it to REA. 
gth, their effectiveness is drawn 
Ou. We can all help, and help in sub- 
*tantial ways, but if cooperative rural elec- 
tion survives this crisis, if rural Amer- 
ls to retain the full benefits af cooper- 
tress rural electrification and realize its 
velat Potential for future community de- 
lopment, it will be because you and your 
People back home have the determination 
th desire to save your systems and keep 
Working toward better living in rural 
ca. 
You built those systems not because you 
baca ca to get into the utility business, but 
to zue you saw in them an opportunity 
nelamprove the life of your family, your 
thee . your communities. It was not 
but the 


or the poles you were interested in, 
dean’ you set up cooperative organizations 
lee 
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benefits they would bring. 
ted to these aims of community serv- 
consumer benefits. 

raisitetric service has been a mighty tool in 
ang 15 the standard of living on the farm 
pod Tural communitics. It has brought 
Yy comforts to rural life that once were 
ie ved for the city dweller. It has brought 
f from much of the drudgery that has 
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long been the lot of rural people. It has 
made it possible to produce more wealth, 
more income. It has contributed to the 
overall wealth and prosperity of the Nation, 

But there is much more to be done, and 
the same cooperative spirit and dedication 
to people's needs that characterized the 
early missionary zeal of rural electrification 
in this country is needed still in the job 
ahead, 

Survival of the cooperative electric systems 
which have meant so much to development 
of rural areas in the past 25 years is vitally 
important. They are priceless community 
assets. 

The benefits of electricity to rural living 
grow with the application of electricity to an 
Increasing number of tasks. They grow as 
the cost of power comes down, and rural 
people are able to afford to use electricity for 
more different things. The continuing task 
of rural electrification—the job that isn't 
done—is to keep the power coming, in the 
increasing amounts demanded by rural peo- 
ple today, at as low a cost as is technically 
and operationally feasible. It is also our 
task to help rural people apply that power 
wisely and efficiently to as many different 
productive uses as possible. 

Let’s look at that objective just once more: 
To improve rural living through the benefits 
of electricity. Do the power companies say 
that job is done? 

It has been estimated that three-fourths 
of our young people leave the rural commu- 
nities where they grew up by the time they 
are 30 years of age. There are a number of 
reasons for this migration. First, more 
children are born in rural America than are 
needed to fill the jobs in agriculture that are 
being opened up.through death or retire- 
ment. In addition, many farm jobs have 
been taken over by machinery, and there is 
a strong trend toward farm consolidation, 
fewer farms, fewer farmers. 

It is not enough to accept this migration 
with a shrug and to pretend it doesn't mat- 
ter—because it does matter. If we are to 
attain any economic and social stability in 
our rural communities, if we are going to 
provide even minimal standards of health, 
education, and community facilities, we 
must retain our human resources in rural 
America by providing economic opportunities 
for more of our children in the rural com- 
munities. The alternative is a serious and 
continuing deterioration of our rural com- 
munities. 

Is our job done? Over half of the pov- 
erty in America today is rural poverty. Over 
15 million rural people live under condi- 
tions of the direst poverty by American 
standards. Much of this problem emerges 
from underdevelopment of our available re- 
sources—agricultural, natural, and human. 

Electricity—and modern disi telephones, 
too—can mean new jobs for our young peo- 
ple and our unemployed. Electricity can 
power lathes and rock crushers as well as 
milking machines. Through the application 
of electric power, we can add value to our 
local resources by procesying and finishing 
them, by getting them ready for the ultimate 
consumer. These are some of the benefits 
that we still can add to rural life, to our 
rural communities through the benefits of 
electricity. 

The Nation needs its rural electrification 
cooperatives. It needs them as a permanent 
functioning element in the electrical indus- 
try. It needs the benefits they have brought 
and will continue to bring to people in 
rural areas. It necds the stimulus it gives 
to national prosperity and growth. 

Above all the Nation needs the renewed 
dedication of rural electrification leaders like 
you to build for a greater future in rural 
America, for the entire Nation will inevita- 
bly share in its fruits. 

It is for these reasons that this current 
crisis in rural electrification is so serious. 
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It is for these reasons we need so desper- 
ately to reenergize rural electrification with 
that old missionary zeal which characterized 
its drive and leadership in the early days of 
the program. With it, the current chal- 
lenges can be met and the crises overcome. 
With it, we will go on to greater achieve- 
ments in the service of America. Twenty 
million strong working together cannot fail. 
We must not fall. 


Mundt Asks Again for Realinement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an editorial which appeared in the 
Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American-News 
which should be of interest to every 
Member of Congress and every Ameri- 
can, 

The editorial points out the difficulty 
many American voters are having in at- 
tempting to vote for the kind of gov- 
ernment they believe in: 

MUNDT ASES AGAIN FoR REALINEMENT 


Realinement of political parties is a fa- 
vorite subject of South Dakota's Senator 
Kari Mounpt, For years he has been point- 
ing out in speeches in the South the incon- 
sistencies of the party alinements as they 
exist today. 

Recently in a speech at Tucson, Ariz., he 
interested an audience of more than 500 in 
his views. 

Munor said thet the names Democrat and 
Republican could be eliminated, as their 
meaning has been Jost. 

The division of political thinking now, he 
said, is between those who favor more Federal 
power in the hands of the few, and those who 
would call on the Government only for those 
functions which the people cannot do for 
themselves at lower levels. 

“I would divide the people into the party 
of those who want to call on the Federal 
Government first, and those who believe in 
calling on the Federal Government last, the 
FGF’s and PGL’s,” the Senator said. 

He explained: “In the 24 years I have been 
in Washington, there has been a shift in 
political thinking. The axiom used to be 
that economic conditions determine political 


decsion. 


“Now it's exactly the reverse — political de- 
cisions determine economic conditions. The 
Washington politician is a 14-foot-tall indi- 
vidual, with more and more power being 
concentrated in his hands. He controls 
more and more the destinies of the ordinary 
people, instead of being controlled by them, 
as in the past.” 

Senator Munpr defined those he termed 
the Federal Government firsters.” The most 
powerful group desiring more power in the 
hands of the Government, he said, is the 
Committee on Political Education (COPE). 
While deploring its objectives, the Senator 
declared that COPE is going about its po- 
litical activity in the American way by 
thorough and systematic organization. 

The next important FGF group, MUNDT 
said, is the Americans for Democratic Action, 
self-styled intellectuals. The third power- 
ful FGF group is the NAACP, which delivered 
82 percent of its people's vote in the 1960 
election on the side of more centralized gov- 
ernment, Munor said. 

On the other side of the line are the “Fed- 
eral Government lasters,” Munpr pointed 
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out. They comprise groups such as Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action, business and 
professional people, and citizens who feel 
that the Government should have less power, 
but cannot vote their sentiments through 
a party wholly committed to this philosophy. 

According to Senator Munor's definitions 
the southern Democrats and the conserva- 
tive Republicans of the Middlewest and 
Southwest have much in common, They 
would be the nucleus of the FGL's. 


Is Governor on a Tightrope? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


I Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government has intervened in 
in the pollution affairs of Washington 
State at the request of the State Gov- 
ernor. This means the State and Fed- 
eral Governments have concurrent juris- 
diction and have ordered the pulp and 
timber industry on Puget Sound to take 
antipollution measures which would cost 
more than $50 million, perhaps as much 
as $75 million. 

To soften the burden thus placed on 
the industry, the Governor has sug- 
gested that the Congress let the mills 
accelerate amortization of the facilities 
installed for waste recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, there appeared in sev- 
eral newspapers, including the Belling- 
ham (Wash.) Herald, an article by Mr. 
C. E. Johns in which he raises the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Governor is 
on a tightrope. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. John’s ar- 
ticle: 

Does GOVERNOR FEEL He's on TIGHTROPE IN 
POLLUTION CONTROVERSY WITH INDUSTRY? 
Otyrmpra.—We are inclined to wonder 

whether Governor Rosellini may not feel 
that he is walking a tightrope in the moves 
to get a group of the larger pulp and paper 
mills in the State to comply with new anti- 
pollution directives which the industry says 
will cost the mills $50 million. 

Just supposing one or more of the big in- 
dustrial concerns should decide that in view 
of the State coercion and the cost entalled, 
it could not stand the impact of installing 
expensive antipollution equipment, and 
should go out of business here. It would be 
& very embarrassing development to the State 
administration which has made one of its 
principal pitches to justify its tenure on 
the program to attract and develop industry 
through a favorable industrial climate. The 
objective is basically to create more jobs. 

COMPLEX SUBJECT 

Let it be said that we have no informa- 
tion or indication that any such thing will 
occur. Also we are without sufficient. infor- 
mation to make any Judgment as to whether 
there is widespread pollution, or whether it 
is at present in an area of tolerance which 
is not critical. The subject is complex and 
even the experts do not seem able to agree 
on the extent of the existing pollution. 

However, the record is that after the State 
moved to force nine pulpmills in the State to 
install waste liquor recovery processes, and 
have them in operation by November 24, 1963, 
Governor Rosellini moved to request the 
Federal Government to come in and help 
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get action. The US. Public Health Service 
came into the case and alined itself on the 
side of the State pollution control commis- 
sion for the purpose of achieving the cor- 
rections sought. 

FIRST OF ITS KIND 


A conference on the subject was called, 
the first ofits kind embodying joint Federal 
and State consideration of intrastate pollu- 
tion under new legislation which provides 
for Federal action where a State calls for 
help. At the conclusion of the hearing, Mur- 
ray Stein, chief enforcement. officer for the 
U.S. Public Health Service read a statement 
which the said Federal Government would 
help the State pollution control commission 
sion get seven pulp and paper mills in the 
Puget Sound area to comply with the new 
State antipollution directives. 

Immediately Lawson Turcotte, president of 
the Northwest Pulp & Paper Association 
branded the conference as a “sham.” He 
said the industry had been promised that 
the conference record would be open for a 
week so that more information could be 
submitted. 

On the basis of the decision handed down, 
we can only conclude that Federal officials 
made their decision before the conference 
convened, said Turcotte. 


GOVERNOR MOVES NEXT 


The next move came from Governor 
Rosellini. Last Tuesday he sent a three-page 
letter to this State’s two U.S. Senators, re- 
questing that they initiate legislation which 
would soften the blow if costly equipment 
were installed by the mills to meet the State 
demands, It would have the effect of afford- 
ing the waste discharging industries the 
right of am accelerated tax writeoff or 
amortization of the facilities and equipment 
Specifically installed for waste recovery 
Processes, 

“It is apparent that requests made of them 
(the pulp and paper mills) will involve ma- 
jor capital outlays, and that legislation of 
the type I suggest would provide a suit- 
able, equitable, and desirable incentive for 
industry to proceed with the water pollution 
abatement programs which have been sug- 
gested to them,” said Governor Rosellini in 
his letter to the two Senators. 

“It is most certainly not my desire to un- 
duly penalize the important pulp and paper 
industries in this State; rather I feel that in 
every reasonable way it should be encour- 
aged,” Governor Rosellini said. 1 do, how- 
ever, feel that the problems of water pollu- 
tion abatement must be squarely faced, and 
I equally feel that they could more easily, 
readily, and equitably be achieved by legis- 
lation of the type I propose.” 

So that is why it appears to us that Gov- 
ernor Rosellini, who reached for the big stick 
when he called in the Federal Government to 
back up the State, does not want to let the 
situation get out of hand. The industry has 
humped its back against the aggressive Fed- 
eral attitude which has apparently assumed 
that a bad situation exists and has implied 
that unless the Industries hop right into the 
installation demanded, the power of the Fed- 
eral Government will be exercised. 

MORE PLACATING 


This latest move of the Governcr is more 
placating. We note that he uses the term 
requests“ in describing the pollution direc- 
tives in his letter to the Senators. He says 
abatement programs have been suggested. 
We have not therefore looked on a Govern- 
ment directive as a polite request, to be acted 
upon or rejected at will. The intent of the 
pollution control commission apparently was 
to go into the trial stage to mandate com- 
pliance, after preconference hesrings. But 
we shall skip that point. 

Nevertheless we think the conclusion jus- 
tified that the Governor is on a tightrope 
and he is trying to tip the pole to maintain 
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balance and control. We have no idea what 
Senators Warren G. Macnvuson and HENRY, 
M. Jackson may think about legislation to 
afford tax writeoffs. It does not look to us 
as though the Kennedy budget can stand 
many tax writeoffs in the next fiscal year: 
But we shall have to leave that in the hands 
of the Senators. 

Maybe the Governor should have left the 
U.S. Public Health Service out of the pollu- 
tion hassle and settled it himself. As for the 
proposed tax writcoffs, it would seem that the 
Governor has concluded outlay of the 
million is necessary. That would be a neces- 
sary assumption before steps were taken for 
amortization. We thought that question of 
need and how far the industries have to 80 
still was awaiting determination. 


Letter to National Commander, Veterans 
of World War I, U. S. A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a recent letter to the national 
commander of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., in response to 
a recent communication from him on 
the general subject of pensions for vet 
erans of World War I: 

January 30, 1962. 
Mr. JOHN BASHARA, Sr., 
National Commander, Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., Inc., Washington, DS: 

Dear COMMANDER BASHARA: This has ref- 
erence to your letter of January 24, 1962. 

In your letter reference was made to s 
Senate subcommittee report which points 
out that over half of the 16 million Amer“ 
icans over age 65 are forced to exist on an 
income of less than $1,000 a year. A realiza- 
tion of this has led the Congress to develop 
a pension system based on the principle 
that those with the least income and the 
greatest need should get the most help. Al- 
though you expressed concern for this group 
of veterans who are forced to live on less 
than $1,000 a year, H.R. 3745, being spor” 
sored by your organization, has little to d 
with the plight of this large low-in 
group. Under existing law a veteran with 
dependents, with less than $1,000 income per 
year, may receive a pension of $90 a month. 
If he is single, with income less than 
a year, he may receive $85 a month. Pas- 
sage of H.R, 3745 would give the veteran 
with dependents $120 per year more income. 
The single veteran would receive $180 
year more income. Most of the cost of H.R. 
3745, which has been estimated by the Vat, 
erans’ Administration at ¢942,327,000 z 
first year, would go to substantially increas 
ing the income of veterans who are now 
the top quarter of the income bracket for 
their age group. 

This situation was made clear by Com- 
mander Erickson in his testimony before 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee last wear. 
In discussing the cost of H.R. $745, Com: 
mander Erickson pointed out that the pit 
would add 631,221 veterans to the rolls * 
an initial cost of $775,341,378. Obvi 
these individuals are added to the rolls 3 
cause they cannot now meet the $3,000 an 
$1,800 income limits of the existing law. 
other words, while your letter exp 
great concern for the large number of indi- 
viduals who must live on less than $1,000 ® 
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Year, the organization is sponsoring legisla- 
uon which costs nearly $1 billion a year, 
More than 


large group of veterans for which con- 
dern has been expressed. 
Your letter contains the following state- 
“I am a firm believer in commonsense 
and honest dealings. I feel that grouping 
all veterans of our last three wars into a 
e classification works a distinct hard- 
Ship upon the aging men who fought in 
1917 and 1918. Their problems are basically 
erent from the younger veterans of 
orid War II and the Korean conflict. 
“World War I veterans today are old, bald- 
headed, suffer from physical disabilities and 
find it dificult to secure gainful employ- 
ment. They resent becoming charges upon 
children, who however much they may 
Want to help, find such assistance under to- 
mys economic conditions almost impossi- 


— pension program available to veterans 
based on the individual meeting certain 
ts relating to disability, income, 

and unemployability. Pensions are paid 
based ows the circumstance of the individual 
ve nothing to do with the general 
Characteristics of a particular group. To 
Paraphrase your statement, an old, bald- 
headed World War II veteran suffering from 
Y8ical disabilities finds it difficult to se- 
Cure gainful employment and live on a 
Meager income just as a World War I vet- 
fran confronted with the same identical 
Circumstances has problems. A relatively 
Shall number of World War II veterans are 
Row in their sixties, I can think of no jus- 
tification for treating two individuals, iden- 
tically circumstanced but serving in differ- 
ent Wars, in a different way insofar as 
RON-service-connected pension payments are 


i — letter contained the following state- 


on ur 
dur 


Government has been most gener- 
to veterans of former wars and it is 
firm conviction that granting separate 
Vote since pension legislation for the older 

ans of World War I would help to solve 
N. ediate problems of caring for the 
tag n aging population. In this manner, 

Country could give recognition and ap- 
— tion for services rendered over 40 years 


E 


You are quite correct that our Government 
been most generous with vetcrans of 
wars. This is particularly true of 
of World War I. World War I vet- 
Comprise 15 percent of all the partici- 
Of all of the Nation's wars. They have 
ed 28 percent of all of the Nation's 
tures for veterans (an amount ex- 
ng $30 billion). Expenditures for vet- 
benefits per participant in World War I 
© reached approximately $7,000 per man. 
1963, half of the 1,400,000 living World 
I vetreans will be receiving a pension. 
fiscal year 1963 an average of 1,090,200 
War I veterans and 483,900 World 
I veterans’ widows will receive nonserv- 
mnected pensions. The World War I 
‘ON roll is increasing by 8,121 per month. 
fiscal year 1963 budget requests $1,873,- 
for nonservice-connected pensions 
eterans, widows, and dependents. Of 
amount $1,388,489,000 will go to World 
I veterans and World War I widows, 
Veterans’ Administration budget for 
by 81 ce-connected pensions will increase 
14 million this year. 
dar & few days you will receive the calen- 
tho.” the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
the 


F, 


ET 


2 


as 


g current legislation pending before 

169 ttee. There are now more than 
Nonservice-connected pension bilis 
— before the committee. Each of the 
a din, Veterans’ organizations is sponsoring 
rent proposal. Veterans of World War 
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I of the U.S.A., Inc., is sponsoring H.R. 3745. 
The American Legion has rejected H.R. 3745 
and is sponsoring a bill which raises rates 
and income limits within the framework of 
existing pension law. AMVETS has opposed 
general pension bills and bills such as HR. 
3745 and is proposing minor modification of 
the existing pension program. VFW is sup- 
porting a program for a separate and liberal 
pension program for World War I veterans. 
DAV has declined to support specific non- 
service-connected pension bills and has tak- 
en the position that service-connected veter- 
ans deserve priority consideration. 

The Committees on Veterans’ Affairs has 
been making an extensive study of the op- 
eration of Public Law 86-211. We hope to 
have this material ready for consideration 
by the committee before too long. Infor- 
mation available to the committee at this 
time indicates there are several hundred 
thousand veterans and widows in the United 
States who are entitled to a substantial in- 
crease in their pension under Public Law 86- 
211. These individuals are in the low income 
bracket and are of the group for which you 
expressed concern. I regret to advise that 
information we are assembling indicates that 
individuals and groups associated with your 
organization must bear a substantial share 
of the responsibility for these unfortunate 
veterans and widows with very low income 
not electing the benefits to which they are 
entitied, and in some areas there appears to 
be an organized campaign against Public 
Law 86-211, without regard to the welfare 
and individual circumstances of veterans 
and widows. In view of your expressed con- 
cern for the lowest income group, it appears 
that action should be initiated by your or- 
ganization immediately to put an end to 
the activities which are going on and so ad- 
verzely affecting many veterans and widows. 

Very truly yours, 
E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


Discouraging Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Donald I. Rogers which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune, 
recently, discusses the President’s at- 
tack, through his tax program, on sav- 
ings, and thrift: 

Tax Wirt Hurt THRIFTY 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

There has been surprisingly small opposi- 
tion to the administration's proposal to im- 
pose a withholding tax on dividends and in- 
terest on savings, possibly because the pub- 
lic has considered the measure to be too 
onerous to stand a chance of passage. 

It begins to look, though, that the admin- 
istration’s tax bill, almost intact, will come 
out of committee with considerable general 
support. 

Even though the interest pald on savings 
accounts has been taxable for decades, the 
withholding feature is the one that will hurt 
many savers who have limited incomes, or 
who actually survive on the interest they re- 
ceive from their deposits. 

Many mutual savings banks have countless 
depositors, particularly those whose interest 
payments make up a good share of their 
meager income, who complain that with- 
holding will affect their entire financial 
situation. 
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Enforcing payment of the tax is one mat- 
ter. Deducting 20 percent of the interest 
payments in advance is something else again. 
Congressmen and Treasury officials who fa- 
vor this feature of the tax proposals can- 
not have studied carefully the impact that 
withholding will have on millions of peo- 
pleand particularly on their thrift habits, 

The law, incidentally, is aimed not only 
at the savers but at the savings institutions, 
for in addition there is provision to increase 
the taxes levied against mutual savings 
banks to make them share a tax burden 
more in line with commercial banks. 

Ignored is the fact that mutual savings 
banks are non-profit institutions, and the 
transcending fact that commercial banks 
are permitted competitive advantages in that 
they can offer a wide variety of services 
which laws and regulations prohibit to the 
mutual savings banks. 

If the Treasury is telling the truth, it 

must be admitted that a very high percent- 
age of depositors have not been reporting 
interest received. Whether technically right 
or wrong, the Government, it seems to us, 
has no right to allow a condition to exist 
for decades and then suddenly impose a 
“take it first and refund it later” position, in 
an area of the economy that so vitally af- 
fects the existence of many who are relative- 
ly defenseless, such as widows or elderly re- 
tired persons. 
Moreover, the Internal Revenue Service is 
completing installation of a tax payer num- 
ber and electronic computer system to make 
sure that untaxed dividends and interest 
are reported, which makes totally unneces- 
sary the heavy burden on the banking in- 
dustry of withholding taxes at the source. 

Personal exemptions and other deductions 
are supposed to protect people with small 
or limited incomes, but the administration's 
attitude on interest and dividends would 
hardly seem to fit into this pattern. 

There is the point, too, made many times 
in the past, that a tax on dividends paid 
to owners of securities, is double taxation, 
for the corporation has already paid a tax 
on its income, and dividends are distrib- 
uted out of what remains after taxes. 

The same might be said of a tax on in- 
terest payments, for a saver is taxed when he 
earns his income, and deposits only what 
is left after taxes. Then the savings bank 
reinvests the money to the benefit of the 
economy, and out of earnings, pays its taxes 
to the Government, and out of what remains, 
pays interest to the saver. This, in fact, 
may even be triple taxation. N 

On dividend payments to stockholders, the 
Government allow a $50 deduction. If 
such a withholding plan is to be put in force 
against interest payments on savings, in 
spite of the new IRS equipment and in 
spite of the hardship it can cause, surely 
Congress should consider not a $50 deduc- 
tion, but something very much higher. 

There are some countries which encourage 
thrift by giving reasonable tax exemption 
to interest received. But then, in this, the 
leading capitalistic Nation of the world, we 
take a dim view of thrift, prudence, and 
capital formation. 


What Really Sparks Economic Growth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the present time, we read and hear a 
great deal about increasing our economic 
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growth. Many proposals are made for 
that purpose. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to in- 
sert an article written by Dr. David Me- 
Cord Wright, professor of economics and 
political science, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, covering this subject: 
WHAT REALLY SPARKS Economic GROWTH? 

(By Dr. David McCord Wright) 


In aiding the developing countries, Pro- 
fessor Wright urges that the West must 
realize: 

We will need to build not only dams and 
power stations, but, more important, a cul- 
ture. 

Growth involves continual adaptation to 
constantly shifting tastes and methods. 

The nemesis of despotic efficiency is grow- 
ing narrowness. 

In any consideration of aid to underde- 
veloped economies, we frequently run into a 
basic misunderstanding. That is the idea 
that technology, period, is what has made the 
West strong—that growth is a mere matter of 
getting certain projects built—that, as a col- 
league once put it to me, “there is nothing 
Western about a steel mill.” He meant that 
we can take the technology and leave the 
social system wholly to one side. 

But suppose it turns out that there is a 
connection between culture and growth, and 
not just between growth and science? How 
can we really consider the problem if we 
omit its basic dimension? Could it be that, 
if social aspects are barred, the problem is 
barred? Let us try to find a way around this 
difficulty. 

The first thing we have to realize is that 
growth not only comes through change but 
also causes change. You can't just charge 
into a country, build a few plants and proj- 
ects, and rest on the 7th day. 

There are two reasons why not. First, 
while you have been occupied with your new 
plants and projects, other countries have 
been making progress, too. At the very 
moment when you complete your plant, you 
may find it has become obsolete. Second, 
no matter how big your general scheme may 
have seemed when you began it, it is certain 
soon enough, to be too small. 

A CONTINUING PROCESS 


It is evident, then, that what one must 
really be trying to do, if one is to accom- 
plish any lasting good, is not just to bulld 
a given amount of wealth or impart a given 
set of skills, but to set in motion a process— 
a process of continuing and adequate growth. 
This shift.of emphasis, from plant to process, 
implies a profound change in our whole 
basic approach. 

At the outset we must realize that the 
process of continuing growth is never a mat- 
ter of simple extension. You don’t keep 
growing simply by increasing the output of 
all plants by an across-the-board, mechani- 
cal increase of, say, 10 percent. The pattern 
of wants will necessarily change, and it will 
change unsymmetrically. For people, when 
they acquire more means, inevitably experi- 
ment with new avenues of consumption. If 
nothing else offers, they at least turn to new 
combinations of old gratifications. 

PRODUCTION METHODS MUST CHANGE 


Worse yet, the pattern of production meth- 
ods must also change—unsymmetrically— 
even if there are no new inventions. For a 
shift in the scale of plant shifts all the tech- 
nical relationships. 

Finally, and most difficult of all, the law 
of diminishing returns to operate as 
we expand. Unless genuinely new and pro- 
ductive ideas are imported or discovered, 
growth will become harder and harder to 
achieve. 

The really basic consequences of this line 
of reasoning is that the growth process is 
one of continual adaptation to a continually 
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shifting pattern of tastes and methods. The 
relative importance and exchange values of 
various industries, materials, and skills are 
constantly changing. Failure to adapt pro- 
duces the so-called surpluses and gives the 
illusion of “poverty in the midst of plenty.” 

If we take an overall view, abundance is 
still far away. Talk of abundance, indeed, in 
a poor world can be very harmful. It takes 
our minds off the main job, which is con- 
tinuing growth. It overestimates the means 
at our disposal and implies that thought and 
effort are no longer necessary. 

ADVANCE INTO UNCERTAINTY 


Returning, then, to our consideration of 
the nature of the growth process, we must 
remember that the process of continuing 
growth involves a continuing advance into 
uncertainty. Even in the completely 
planned state, an advance into new tech- 
nological territory involves a margin of pos- 
sible unforeseen change. Neither the wants 
of the consumer nor the necessary methods 
of the producer can ever be wholly forecast. 
And if this is true of the comprehensively 
planned state, how much more is it true of 
the relatively free market? 

But the effects on industrial order are of 
the first practical importance. Authority 
and decision are needed if the industrial 
ship is to be successfully piloted into a “fog 
of futurity.” The industrial vessel can 
hardly survive its hurricanes under a system 
of collective debate among the crew. Also, 
where all the subgroups are allowed to resist 
change in the name of security and partici- 
pation, then growth itself is in danger of 
stopping. A 

KHRUSHCHEV'S METHOD 

But there is danger, too, in the other ex- 
treme. This view would introduce central 
power to quell the subordinate pressure 
groups and reduce uncertainty to a minimum 
by budgeting change and growth in advance. 
This is the essence of Mr. Khrushehev's 
method. Many people, dazzled by its real 
or apparent achievements, seem to think we 
should adopt that method too. 

From the standpoint of historical perspec- 
tive, there is nothing of creative adaptation 
in such advice. Centralized despotism is one 
of the oldest and stalest of ideas, where 
growth and stability are concerned. Short- 
run achievements can be very impressive, 
especially where the despot has gotten hold 
of a good technological or economic formula 
to begin with. All subordinate pressure 
groups can indeed be crushed. 

CENTRAL AUTHORITY SLOWS DEVELOPMENT 


But the nemesis of despotic efficiency is 
growing narrowness. Continued inspiration 
requires, among other things, the continued 
presence of a margin of independent change 
and experimentation. Indeed, aside from 
despotism, wherever all action has to be 
cleared through central authority, however 
democratic in Intent, the needed independent 
margin is lacking. Instead of continued 
change, development gradually slows down, 
and often a fresh start may be obtained only 
through general upheaval, in which much 
of the ground previously gained is lost. 

France under Louis XIV was tightly and 
efficiently organized. Every town had its 
specialty set for it and standards of quality 
prescribed. English economic life at the 
same time was relatively chaotic. France was 
the more powerful at first; but England soon 
left her behind. For example, the enor- 
mously profitable Hudson's Bay Co. fell to 
England because of the narrow bigotry with 
which the French bureaucracy prosecuted 
unauthorized exploration. : 

THE WESTERN APPROACH 


As one looks back over the history of the 
West, it will be seen that the great achieve- 
ment of the capitalist industrial revolution 
has been not any given bit of growth, but 
the phenomenon of continuing growth. And 
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I submit that this continuing growth, of 
which we have no other recorded instance, 
is at least partly rooted in the organiza- 
tional peculiarity that distinguishes our cul- 
ture: the market direction of society. 

There is no need to talk in terms of 
„pure“ or perfect,“ but merely of the sim- 
ple fact of competitive diffusion. The mar- 
ket order makes possible continued develop- 
ment because it allows room for independent 
experimentation that does not need to walt 
on the will of the central planner. The 
market order achieves a working comp: 
between authority and order by giving man- 
agement authority within the firm. That 
authority, however, is limited by the pres- 
ence of rival powers and the comparative 
ease of transfer from one organization 
another. 

Thus, when the political and economic 
control of society is relatively diff 
rather than concentrated, shifts in sover- 
eignty, power, and technique can take plac® 
with a minimum of upheaval. No 
pensable great man can drag down the whole 
political and economic fabric of the state 
with his death. We have scant evidence 
that Russia offers us anything new toward 
the solution of these thorny problems or 
progressed beyond the state despotic for- 
mula, 

WE MUST BUILD A CULTURE 


Considering now the practical aspects of 
the nature of the growth process, what 15 
really important to understand is this: TO 
start the development process going, we 
need to build not only some dams and po 
stations but, more important, a culture. We 
will never get anywhere, in a longrun view. 
until we stop thinking in terms of bricks 
and mortar, of gifts, or a few externals. It 
isn’t so much that planning isn't useful. 
but rather it’s a question of what you're 
planning for. 

Are you trying to lay the foundations of 
a pluralist, developing, adaptable society in 
which the citizen has a wide sphere of free“ 
dom in action and government does not de- 
pend upon one man's will or on that of 3 
small group? Do you want your society o 
be more or less market responsive ra 
than centrally directed? Do you want a f 
break given to all sorts of varying points of 
view, in the hope that their clashes will give 
a vigorous intellectual life? 

If you want all of those things—particu~ 
larly if you are trying to set such a system 
going for the first time—you will need plenty 
of thought and action. But it won't be the 
same kind of action you'd get if all you 
wanted was to construct certain project 
and teach certain skills. 

JAPANESE TRANSFORMATION 

The Japanese were fortunate when they 
reentered the West. The West was en 
confident, sophisticated, and aware of boar 
social roots of its own achlevements. ‘The 
best seller of the time was Samuel smile 
“Self Help.” The Japanese read it. Ta 
got instructions from many sources as d 
the root needs of a developing culture, 224 
they put those Ideas to work. Chance o 
internal politics had already led to an an 
ternal transformation from feudalism, e it 
before Perrys ships. Their Government. ig 
is true, did then deliberately set out at 
create an exchange industrialism. But 
planned it so as not to have to keep planning: 

THE UNDERDEVELOPED NATION > 

How different, how very different, 18 we 
case of the modern underdeveloped nation 
Tt will get technical help and loans and gifi 
to be sure. But it will get only the ar 
truncated or garbled understanding of our 
cultural tradition that lies behind full 
growth. We win never be doing the once. 
job until we proceed on both lines at ex- 
What is needed is a perfectly neutral 49 
position of the requirements of eonon 
growth and successful democracy, set 
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Proper historical perspective. But to give 
this we have got to be much more realistic 
in our thinking, and be willing to discard 
Many of our own pleasant illusions. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following Newsletter of 

ch 10, 1962: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Bruce Aran, Fifth District, Tex., Mar. 
10, 1962) 

The Treasury, Post Office, and Executive 
Office appropriation bill, 1963, amounted to 
28.481.671. 000 (compared to last year's spend- 
ing this is an increase of $148 million. Yet 
the total is $114 million less than requested 
bY the various agencies. This is one of the 

by which Congress can talk out 
sides of its mouth—the executive 
ent ups the requests, then Con- 
Gress cuts back below this figure, but still 
increases spending over the previous year.) 
Eleven thousand two hundred and thirteen 
employees will be added in this one 
Me orrlatten bill; 20,696 were requested. 

same old game of juggling figures. Ex- 
Penditures under the Treasury Department, 
shown in the bill, included $9,431 million 

General and special funds, Of this, 
300 million was allocated to payment of 
interest on the national debt. This 
amount is $400 million more than last year, 
the increase to effectively refinance 
the debt. Yet this interest payment was 

Subject of bitter campaign criticism by 
date Kennedy and most Democrats, 
2 stated that the Democrats would reduce 
the costs below the high level paid by 
Republican administration. Now the 
Kennedy administration increases the high 
3 interest cost of $8,900 million of 
den fiscal year to $9,300 million. The Presi- 
It t is learning the economic facts of life. 
18 good he is learning, but it’s too bad such 
poe were not learned before he took office, 
ioe now learned at the expense of the 
taxpa ers. 


midueational TV, a bill to amend the Com- 
UNications Act of 1934, to establish a pro- 
— or Federal matching grants for the con- 
foe ction of television facilities to be used 
wi educational purposes, provoked debate 
— confronting the basic issue of Fed- 
Cation’ to education, Everyone is for edu- 
“ed, mal TV. The laudable goal or name, 
tion Stional TV,” blinded many to the ques- 
Of by what right Federal Government 
poula enter a feld not its constitutional 
Well, and where private efforts are doing 
the As Gov. Price Daniel said in a letter to 
the committee in opposition to the bill, At 
iaag weet time this matter is being pro- 
th for by private funds through institu- 
this Of higher learning, and it appears that 
State a be a successful operation in our 
in tins Dallas, as usual, is way out in front 
tons; oaee in this area. Of three educa- 
lag_ TV stations in Texas, two are in Dal- 
-TV and KRET—both without 

t of Federal funds. The obvious les- 
again overlooked. Federal Govern- 
and big government advocates have no 
cy of moving into new fields; indeed, 
Tor Politically eager to do so. The $520,000 
Reeds survey and $25 million for televi- 


men 
heart 
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sion facilities construction, as Federal-State 
matching grants, is, of course, but the foot 
in the door. 

Increasing the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives produced a confusing but refresh- 
ing debate. Refreshing because there was 
little if any political partisanship. Confus- 
ing, because of meritorious arguments on 
both sides, and amendments not fully un- 
derstood. Finally, an amendment made 
the bill so unpalatable to even the pro- 
ponents of enlargement that the bill was 
sent back to the Judiciary Committee for 
further study. The bill sought to add 3 
new permanent members beyond the 435 
total, a fixed number since 1911 when New 
Mexico and Arizona were admitted to the 
Union. At conflict with the precedent of 
adding members with the admission of new 
States, which now included Hawaii and 
Alaska, is the regular decade census (1960) 
which shows population increases and the 
necessary reapportionment of Members of 
Congress, State by State against population 
change, up or down. By congressional legis- 
lation of 1961, 9 States gained 19 seats and 
16 States lost 21 seats. A doubled popu- 
lation from 1911 to 1960 shows an increase 
of representation per Congressman from 
212,000 to 410,000. Hence, the need for re- 
apportionment. Those States already hav- 
ing taken action by State legislature took 
issue with Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri who each would get an additional 
member. There were two good sides to the 
argument with as many different views as 
‘were members. For my part, because I 
disapprove increasing the size and role of 
Federal Government I shall not approve 
any increase of membership. Rather, I shall 
insist on an increasing reliance on State 
and local government, administration and 
initiative. Thus, I would be sympathetic to 
reducing Congress to 400 or fewer members. 
Despite my disapproval of gerrymandering 
or States failure to redistrict (as in the 
case of the Fifth District of Texas) consist- 
ently I still feel that this is a matter of 
State government and does not warrant Fed- 
eral intrusion or control. We, in Texas, 
should responsibly do our own reapportion- 
ment. In this connection, once again I must 
criticize my State for not reapportioning Dal- 
las County to secure for 1,100,000 people the 
degree of Federal representation they deserve. 
But this is up to the people of Dallas and 
Texas and we do not want the Federal Goy- 
ernment dictating to us. Obviously, if we 
refuse to do what is right, it is probable the 
Federal Government will step in. 

This week I testified before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in op- 
position to a bill to increase the jurisdiction 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. Davis-Bacon gives 
the Secretary of Labor absolute authority in 
setting wages on government construction 
and contracts. Wrong as this principle is, 
the bill on which I testified would now 
include fringe benefits by law and by Gov- 
ernment edict a further erosion of individual 
freedom and liberty. 


Home Rule and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
2 (Pa.) Times-Mirror of March 
5, 1962: 
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Home RULE AND FREEDOM 


The proponents of State control are be- 
coming frightened. They built their empire, 
beginning in the depression-rocked thirties 
on the concept of letting the people think— 
but just a little bit. Now the people have 
begun to think too much. They are seeing 
through the schemes of our planners. This 
has been called a conservative reaction. 
That's oversimplification. We feel, the far 
right aside, that the United States—that Is, 
the people. of the United States—are finally 
beginning to understand what's happening 
to them. 

Little by little our freedom of action has 
been taken away.in the past decades. No, 
that’s not right. Little by little we have 
surrendered our freedom for the promise of 
pie-in-the-sky and two Cadillacs in every 
garage. The pie’s not up there and the last 
time we looked, the car in the garage was 
definitely not a Caddy. Meanwhile, we have 
sold our birthright for a mess of pottage. 

We have been told, over and over again, 
that we are not clever enough, not intelligent 
enough to rule ourselves. We must have 
Big Brother in Washington make our de- 
cisions for us. He began by telling us how 
we must spend a large share of our income. 
The final step is complete regulation of every 
American individual, from cradle to grave. 

This Is true not only of Washington but, 
on a smaller scale, of every State capital. 
The individual municipal and township 
governments have, little by little, been rele- 
gated to the position of rubber stamps, a 
local endorsement of State or national man- 
dates. We have been put there by an eco- 
nomic squeeze; a fraud upon the people, 
We have been offered matching funds for 
this and that—our own money, by the way— 
and if we don't conform, then no State aid. 
This is the way in which most school boards 
in this State, and others, have been whipped 
into line, This is the stick and the carrot 
with which the big government boys operate 
on us. 

Meanwhile, we have seen the powers which 
once were vested in the people slowly sur- 
rendered into the hands of the big govern- 
ment advocates in Harrisburg, Washington 
or where have you. We have, perhaps 
through our own indolence, permitted this 
to happen with hardly a cry of protest. We 
have kidded ourselves that we are getting 
something for nothing. 

There are those who will tell you we have 
nothing to fear from Washington or Harris- 
burg, because they're one of us. The prob- 
lem of States rights is no longer considered, 
any more than the problem of community 
rights. Yet we do not believe, no matter 
how wise and farseeing the people in the 
capitals may be, that Washington can legis- 
late intelligently for the whole United States 
on every (and that’s the key word) ques- 
tion, any more than Harrisburg can intel- 
ligently mandate standards for the entire 
State, in every question. What's good for 
GM is not necessarily good for the Nation. 
What's good for California may not be good 
for Pennsylvania and what's good for Phils- 
delphia or Scranton may not be good for 
Warren or Erie. 

Yet the people in these capitals would have 
us think so. Why? Because these people 
have an utter contempt for the Intelligence 
and the welfare of those they govern. This 
is not often evident. It does leak out occa- 
sionally when one of the more inept of their 
spokesmen stoops to ridicule to make his 
point, 

But now, we are certain, the people of the 
United States are beginning to wake up. 
They are beginning to ask if the game is 
worth the candle; if what they are getting 
in return for what they are surrendering is 
at all equal. This awakening seems to be 
taking place among the great body of the 
American public—and is reflected, unfortu- 
nately, in some of those crackpots of the far 
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right who run it to an extreme. But it is a 
middle- ot -the- road conservative current 
which is taking hold in America today and 
frightening the wits out of those who know 
better and who have ruled us in peace and 
quiet for three decades. And in their fright, 
they use the old Navy system: “When in dan- 
ger, when in doubt, run in circles, scream 
and shout.“ This is the sorry picture we are 
being presented with today. 

This desire for more home rule is evident 
in the mass of feeling against the school re- 
organization law the now-famous Act 561. 
Those who foisted it upon the people of this 
State are beginning to become frightened. 
Their public utterances show it; their tac- 
tics show it. ‘s 

One last word of warning to the advocates 
of complete State control: It’s only a short 
step from pie-in-the-sky to ple-in-the-eye. 

Duck. 


Happy Birthday, Girl Scouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the golden anniversary of the 
founding of one of the most important 
groups of good citizens in America, 
Fifty years ago today, under the inspired 
leadership of Juliette Low, 12 young 
ladies in Savannah, Ga., came together 
for the first meeting in this country of 
the Girl Scouts. From the beginning, 
this was a movement that brought forth 
only good. As Mrs. Low said: 

If it isn’t right, the girls won't take to 
it and it won't last. 


But this was right, and has always 
been. The girls took to it, in ever great- 
er numbers, and the more than 3 mil- 
lion membership today is dramatic proof 
that it continues to grow and flourish. 

We all know and recognize the out- 
standing contributions made to Amer- 
ican life by these fine young ladies and 
their dedicated leaders. Perhaps the 
most important contribution has been 
the sound preparation that the Girl 
Scouts have made towards their mem- 
bers becoming responsible 20th century 
women. They have properly stressed the 
dignity of motherhood, the sanctity of 
the home, the responsibility of active 
citizenship outside the home. For the 
past 35 years, they have also been in the 
van promoting world peace and under- 
standing by exchange of visitors among 
the nations of the world. And after 
World War II, their epic “clothes for 
friendship” drive provided clothes for 
more than 150,000 children in Europe 
and Asia. 

Whether in the city or rural areas, in 
rich, moderate, or poor economies, we 
know that the Girl Scouts of America 
will continue to exert a healthy, desir- 
able influence on all with whom they 
associate. Today I am happy to join 
with our President and other great lead- 
ers in all walks of life throughout the 
world in extending to this truly noble 
organization sincere congratulations for 
the achievements of the first 50 years, 
and sincere hopes for comparable 
achievements in the next 50. 
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The International Implications of Our 
Race Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, most peo- 
ple who opposed discrimination against 
others because of race, color, or creed do 
so because they feel such discrimina- 
tion—as well as segregation—is morally 
wrong. For this reason, they sometimes 
feel it is irrelevant to consider the effects 
which discrimination at home has on our 
relations with other countries, particu- 
larly with those whose citizens are not of 
the white race. 

Discrimination is morally wrong, and 
for this reason alone it should be elimi- 
nated. Moreover, we must constantly 
appraise the damage being done to the 
cause of freedom around the globe by 
our lack of consistency in discrimination 
in our domestic affairs. We must real- 
ize that grave damage is done in our 
relations with foreign countries which 
reinforces and intensifies the damage 
done to our own citizens at home. 

A recent letter to the editor of the 
Yale alumni magazine by Mr. Marshall 
Bartholomew has set forth the interna- 
tional implications of our race problems 
with great clarity and understanding. I 
believe that many other Members of the 
House will find Mr. Bartholomew’s let- 
ter of especial interest, and so would like 
to insert it in the Recorp: 

Gentlemen, since almost every shade of 
personal opinion has already been expressed 
regarding Chaplain William Sloan Coffin, 
Jr.’s participation in the freedom ride of last 
May, I would applaud your decision to close 
the books on this subject at your own discre- 
tion were it not for the fact that there exists 
motivations for the urgency of the chaplain’s 
actions which have not been mentioned and 
which I believe should go into the record. 

For those who were born in Alabama or 
Mississippi and have never left home the 
matter of racial discrimination may seem—as 
one of your Yale Alumni magazine corre- 
spondents has expressed it, their own busi- 
ness,” but for those of us whose work has 
taken us into foreign countries there lurks 
the firm conviction that it has long since 
become everybody's business. 

Having traveled and lived abroad (my 
mileage away from home adds up to more 
than 150,000 miles during the past 50 years), 
I am perhaps more keenly aware of how the 
rest of the world reacts to racial discrimina- 
tion in our so-called land of the free than are 
many of my fellow countrymen; aware also 
that the problem of discrimination is not 
just a hangover from the Civil War but a 
matter which concerns the North as it does 
the South. 

I wonder how many Americans who look 
and listen every day to TV and radio realize 
that to every city, town, and village, whether 
in Asia, Africa, or South America, Radio 
Peiping, and Radio Moscow are beaming in 
day by day the news of every color incident 
which occurs in what the Communists like 
to call the colonial-imperialist United States. 
It was only yesterday that on the Huntley- 
Brinkley TV new report I watched moving 
pictures of white men beating up Negroes at a 
bus station in a Mississippi town, and only a 
few weeks ago I recall that when the Nigerian 
attaché on his way to Washington from New 
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York was refused food and drink at a road- 
side restaurant on Route 40 in Maryland, he, 
with admirable self-restraint, said in a news- 
paper interview: “We are not here to em- 
barrass, but to cement mutual understand- 
ing and good will between our countries. 
»I hope the people who do this sort of 
thing will realize the damage it does to the 
United States abroad.” It doesn’t take much 
imagination to appreciate the propaganda 
effects of news items like these. 

This problem comes closer to Yale than 
most men who have graduated since World 
War II realize. As a founding member of 
Yale's International Student Center I have 
become personally acquainted with succeed- 
ing generations of foreign students who live 
and learn for a year or longer in New Haven. 
Of the more than 60,000 foreigners presently 
studying in American colleges and universi- 
ties there are, according to the student di- 
rectory for the academic year 1961-62, 557 en- 
rolled at Yale. They come from 77 countries. 

How naive can we Yalensians be if we fool 
ourselves into believing that these Intelligent 
young men and women, many of whose skins 
happen to be black or brown, will return to 
their homelands full of good will and peace- 
ful intentions after having been forced to 
ride in segregated sections of interstate 
‘buses or refused a cup of coffee at a roadside 
restaurant? 

Of the three whites and three Negroes Wi? 
took that much publicized freedom ride Í 
haven't seen it mentioned that one of them 
is now a faculty member at Wesleyan College 
in Middletown, Conn., but that he had 
born, brought up, and educated in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., before coming north to Tale 
for graduate study. He felt deeply eno’ 
about the vital importance of this race issue 
to join with Chaplain Coffin in taking 
for himself and his family—not out of ® 
spirit of bravado but because as a Christian 
and as an American he could no longer stand 
on the sidelines and remain a passive on“ 
looker at the struggle for equal constitu- 
tional rights not only for all American citi 
zens, but for the large number of f 
students and diplomatic representatives W 
as long as they live are bound to look pack 
in anger at the humiliations and em 
ments inflicted upon them while they were 
our guests in the States. 

There are at present 22 African countries 
in the United Nations. Their votes can ob 
viously offset our single vote at any meeting 
of the General Assembly. With the R 
offering housing. for African U.N, delegatet 
in New York, we can appreciate that racial 
discrimination is not confined to the South. 
It has clearly become a national probl 
and—if history follows its usual pat ut 
it is equally clear that time is running pes 
If substantial progress toward desegregat! 
cannot be achieved (at least as it concerns 
public means of transportation and placer 
to eat and sleep) under the leadership 
such moderate and intelligent men as may 
Luther King and Ralph Abernathy, we by 
anticipate that their successors, backed t 
world opinion and encouraged by the Sovis’ 
Union, will be far less temperate and r J 
sible in pressing their demands for edu 
rights. itl 

I hope that no outraged Yale alumnus ¥ 
cease contributing to the alumni fund 2 
cause of what I have written. It is in te 
best American tradition to publicly desi 
honest differences of opinion; moreov' wish 
may soothe the feelings of those who 1 1 
to maintain the status quo to know and 
retired from the Yale faculty 8 years aE nf 
am no longer living in New Haven. ory 
years ago I cheered for the Reverend He 
Sloane Coffin when he shocked his ung 
cratic Presbyterian congregation by N 
underprivileged east-siders to at 1 
ices in his Madison Avenue church. a 
should like to cast my vote for the neph 
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Of that distinguished Yaleman. Chaplain 
Coffn has inherited the courage to practice 
What he preaches. 
MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW, 07 S. 
GREENWICH, Conn, 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Health 
Care in Changing Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered to the Rhode 

Conference of Social Work, 
Sheraton Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
RI., on October 5, 1961: 

or Hon, JoRN E. Focaaty, US. 

‘ATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
Disrrarcr oF RHODE ISLAND AT RHODE 
CONFERENCE OF Social WORK, 

SHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL, PROVIDENCE, ON 

AY, OCTOBER 5, 1961 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to be here 

you today. I appreciate this oppor- 
ity to join with you who are dedicated 
8 the proposition that this Nation, this 

, and we, as individuals and as mem- 
ders of families and larger groups, have a 
bility, which we must discharge, to 
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in Health, Education, and Welfare” 
Challenge to all of us who are in a posi- 
contribute to the aims of your pro- 
topic assigned to me, “The Nation's 

ty for Health Care in Changing 
one about which I am happy to 
which is, as you know, close to 
and with which I have been closely 


for m than 20 years as your 
mtative in the Congress of the United 
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tne most everything about us reminds us of 
Jet, Tapidliy changing times in which we live. 
ag planes scream from coast to coast almost 
in ast as the sun; old landmarks disappear 


lite n. the pace at which so-called modern 
Propels us toward the future on the jit- 
Migh toboggan we call civilization seems 
dect 7 fast to us; but if one pauses to re- 
to 8 it, we have adapted reasonably well 
t all. Today, more people are living 
thie than ever before, thanks to the 
vements of medical science. 
the hundred and thirty years ago, when 
ae, Pace of civilization had, as he termed it, 
“eclerated beyond a bearable state,” an 
a va, doctor advised his patients to take 
adweatlon—and get away from it all.” That 
9 Still is given. This physician was Dr. 
of Pe Johnson, fellow of the Royal College 
Ysicians, and physician extraordinary to 
à hal of England. Nearly a century and 
the Eo this observant physician was among 
— to diagnose and prescribe for the 
Ne | d-tear syndrome of modern living. 
Ute in that the increasing pace of 
and the London of 1831 was taking its toll 
Wag rating tensions, that the stress of life 
— nsible for illnesses and complaints 
unexplainable. 
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Facts about this particular Dr. Johnson of 
London have been recently revealed by a 
professor of medical history at the University 
of Chicago and published in a book entitled 
“Change of Air, or the Pursuit of Health.” 
To, Dr. Johnson, the London of 1831 was the 
scene of evermounting tensions compared to 
the good old days prior to the industrial rev- 
olution. He mistakenly concluded that the 
condition he described as wear and tear 
on the living machine” was a disease peculiar 
to the English when he wrote, “In London, 
business is almost the only pleasure—in 
Paris, pleasure is almost the only business.“ 

I mention this historical bit about Dr. 
Johnson primarily to bring home the fact 
that change is always with us, yet we can— 
we must—adapt ourselves and our activities 
to it to stay ahead of the game. 

We, too, have a tendency to look back at 
the past through rose-colored glasses, as did 
the good doctor in 1831, bemoan our present- 
day situation, and yearn for the good old 
days which, really, weren't so good, when 
you come to think of it. 

Concerned as I am, and have been for 
many years, with the health of our people 
in this great country of ours, I think it is 
most important today to plan for a better 
tomorrow, and to take what action we can 
to insure that in the many tomorrows to 
come we continue to work for that most 
basic of human values—hedlth. 

Without health we cannot be strong. Un- 
less we as people are strong we cannot long 
survive. To improve health we must ur- 
gently seek knowledge of life—we must, on a 
large scale, conduct health research. We 
must train more research scientists and more 
physicians, I see this responsibility as a 
national responsibility. 

I realize that health programs and re- 
search have particular meaning to persons 
in the welfare fleld who are uniquely aware 
of how much poor health is a primary factor 
in the need for assistance and welfare sery- 
ices. Good health enables all of us to sur- 
mount problems that might otherwise over- 
whelm us. 

This country has assumed unequestioned 
world leadership in the scientific aspects of 
medicine. We have built, in the midst of a 
world seemingly bent upon self-destruction, 
the greatest potential for life extension this 
mortal coil has ever seen, Facing up to 
forces in the world which seemingly have lit- 
tle regard for the value of human life, this 
country has strongly demonstrated its ad- 
herence to the moral principle that human 
lives are -nherently precious. The moral 
and nonpartisan support that the citizens 
of this country, through the Congress, have 
given to the development of our great, fed- 
erally supported health research programs, 
is conclusive evidence that this country has 
high regard for the importance and dignity 
of human life, not only for American citi- 
zens, but for people all over the world who 
are suffering. 

As chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, which in- 
cludes among its responsibilities the annual 
appropriations for the US. Public Health 
Services. I am proud of have played a role 
in the development of many Federal pro- 
grams which cumulatively have had a far- 
reaching impact on the health and welfare 
of this Nation and of the world. I have 
strong feelings about the Nation's responsi- 
bility for the health of its people, and I am 
only too happy to dwell upon this subject 
for a while. 

I would like to note that this Appropria- 
tions Committee also carries responsibilities 
for welfare programs of special interest to 
many of you. I need only refer to child 
welfare and health programs of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and grants to the States for 
public assistance. May I remind you further 
of my own interest in the area of mentally 
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retarded children which cuts across the wel- 
fare and health fields, and my sponsorship 
last year of the White House Conference on 
Aging, in which health and welfare interests 
were closely joined. 

When I first became a member of the sub- 
committee, the research program of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the research 
branch of the Public Health Service, was 
small and limited principally to its own 
epidemiological and laboratory study of com- 
municable diseases, Funds available for re- 
search and training in non-Federal situa- 
tions were relatively insignificant. About 
that time, however, important changes were 
taking place in the shape of our population 
and its environment, creating new health 
problems and, therefore, the need for new 
research efforts, The most significant of 
these changes were the emergence of the 
problems of chronic disease and environ- 
mental health, Thus, from the very begin- 
ning of my service with the subcommittee 
we have devoted more and more attention 
to the national research needs in these two 
areas. 

To most people concerned with the prob- 
lem—and who among us is not concerned 
with health?—the course seemed clear. If 
a nation’s scientific resources could produce 
so well under the stress of war surely, di- 
rected toward the objective of better health 
for mililons of people, these same scientific 
resources could flourish and be productive 
in peace, It was a national problem that 
called for the application of national effort. 

As a result of a consensus of opinion, both 
of laymen and scientists, the Congress in 
1945 began to increase appropriations for 
Federal funds used by the Government to 
stimulate medical research, to capitalize on 
the opportunity to support man's effort to 
extend his horizons in the life sciences. 

In concurrence with the advice and 
counsel of experts both in and out of Gov- 
ernment, we in the Congress determined that 
a year-by-year buildup of the grants-in-aid 
mechanism developed at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health was the method of choice. 
The National Institutes of Health was an or- 
ganization with experience in the granting 
field and possessed a tradition of first-class 
medical and biological research. 

Appropriations of Federal funds to be used 
for the stimulation and support of medical 
research in non-Federal institutions 
throughout the country were steadily in- 
creased. Universities, medical schools, hos- 
pital laboratories and other research cen- 
ters began to develop and expand their ac- 
tivities. This is the research program in 
which I have been most deeply interested. 
My committee has had the responsibility for 
its appropriations, which have become a sig- 
nificant part of the Nation's total investment 
in medical research. 

Appropriations for the National Institutes 
of Health, including its own operations and 
grants for research projects and awards for 
fellowships and training, amounted to less 
than 83 ½ million in fiscal year 1946. For 
1962, the current fiscal year, that appropria- 
tion, recently authorized, stands at more 
than $738 million. Although this is, indeed 
a substantial increase over a relatively short 
period of 15 years, it definitely is not a blind 
effort to buy new knowledge—rather it has 
been a carefully developed year-by-year pro- 
gram designed to take advantage of new op- 
portunities to meet growing national needs. 
Let me tell you, briefly, about some of its 
major elements. 

The first major expansion was in the area 
of research project grants. In 1945 this 
appropriation totaled $85,000 this year the 
comparable figure stands at more than $433 
million—supporting about 12,000 research 
projects in virtually every nonprofit research 
center in the country. Let me assure you 
now that prior to esch year’s increase in 
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funds for this purpose the Congress received 
convincing evidence of the accomplishments 
and potentialities of existing research proj- 
ects as well as the existence of promising 
ideas and leads for new and necessary re- 
search projects or programs. 

Those of us dealing with the total problem 
of medical research in the Congress were 
also aware of two more vital elements of 
the program—the availability of trained 
manpower to do the work and the necessary 
facilities in which the research must be 
conducted. 

To keep these three elements of a large 
and rapidly developing program—research 
projects, research manpower and research 
facilities—in relative balance has been no 
easy task. 

The needs and potentials of the stimulated 
research projects for trained manpower re- 
ceived attention early, and funds for re- 
search training, inc-uding fellowships, began 
their advance in 1947. In that year the ap- 
propriation for fellowships and training 
grants totaled $428,000 compared to $57,000 
in 1945. But as each year passed and as it 
became more and more evident that scientific 
manpower was the most important single 
factor limiting further progress in the life 
sciences, the program was expanded until 
today the annual investment in tomorrow's 
health research manpower stands at more 
than $147 million. 

The third vital element in the Public 
Health Services's pattern for research sup- 
port—facilities—received only emergency at- 
tention during 1949 and 1950 for heart and 
cancer research facilities, totaling about $22 
million. More recently, again responding to 
an evident need for nationwide expansion of 
health research facilities and equipment, the 
Congress passed legislation authorizing $30 
million to be made available each year for 
construction and equipment of facilities in 
all of the health fields. As of the completion 
of this fiscal year—1962—about $105 million 
will have been awarded to more than 321 
nonprofit institutions for the construction 
and equipment of research facilities in vir- 
tually every State in the Union. Through 
matching funds, initlal investment will re- 
sult in the creation of facilities having a 
value of more than a billion dollars. The 
great contributions of this program were rec- 
ognized by Congress in the closing days of 
the current session, when it extended the 
authorization for 1 more year and in- 
creased the amount from $30 to $50 million. 

The picture of meaningful growth in the 
Federal support of medica) research amply 
demonstrates how seriously we regard the 
Nation's responsibility for the health of the 
Nation’s people in these times. It is a fair 
assumption, I believe, that this great ex- 
pansion of effort has played an important 
part in the progress that has taken place in 
the last decade. 

At this point I would like to emphasize 
that I have been speaking only about Fed- 
eral funds for research support made avall- 
able through the mechanism of the National 
Institutes of Health. Much more modest 
amounts of Federal money are made avall- 
able through other agencies for this purpose, 
but NIH is the primary and major source. 
As we have built up this mechanism, mount- 
ing the greatest medical research effort this 
world has ever seen, support for research 
from private sources has also increased re- 
markably. Although the percentage of Fed- 
eral funds devoted to research has increased 
as the percentage of private funds for this 
purpose has decreased, the actual dollar 
amount of non-Federal assistance to medical 
research has increased from $42 million in 
1940 to an estimated $335 million in 1960. 
It seems to me that this affords clear proof 
that the increasing availability of Federal 
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funds for research and training has stimu- 
lated rather than discouraged private ex- 
penditures for these same purposes. 

I have already noted that we in the Con- 
gress who have been responsible for deter- 
mining levels of appropriations for medical 
research were not unacquainted with the 
great potentials which were inherent in this 
activity. Consequently, we have made it our 
business to be kept informed concerning the 
accomplishments made and the new develop- 
ments worth pursuing before voting on the 
funds for appropriation each year. We have 
a high regard to the taxpayers’ money and 
we certainly take a good hard look at every 
major proposal before we approve it, Under 
this kind of stewardship, we haye become 
convinced that medical research pays off. 

Let me mention just a few accomplish- 
ments of medical research, and let me em- 
phasize that I see them not just as scientific 
achievements but more in the light of their 
meaning to the public as a whole. I am 
thinking, for example, of the discovery and 
development of synthetic hormones and re- 
lated agents for rheumatic diseases such as 
arthritis; the widespread of availability of 
penicillin and the development of other 
antiblotics; the development of chemical 
agents used in the student and treatment 
of mental illnesses—agents which have 
helped to reduce the length of stay in men- 
tal hospitals the improved protection 
against rheumatic fever and resultant heart 
damage in children; new, effective tests for 
the detection of cancer; surgery of the heart; 
the discovery and application of new vac- 
cines for polio; the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in studies of body chemistry and the 
action of drugs; the development of new 
compounds providing effective treatment of 
tuberculosis; and many, many others. 

Although I am a layman, I am also a Con- 
gressman dealing daily with medical re- 
search, and I hear a great deal of discus- 
sion of new and better chemical agents, new 
drugs, new treatments, and even the claim 
that 50 percent of today's prescriptions 
could not have been written 10 years ago 
simply because the materials incorporated 
in them did not then exist. These things 
may be so, but I believe that the real demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of today’s med- 
ical treatment, incorporating the 
of medical research applied to practice, lies 
in the statistics which graphically show our 
progress toward better health in broad terms. 

The most significant single index of health 
progress may be a comparison of overall 
death rates. I am told that the decline in 
death rates since World War II for some of 
the major illnesses dramatically shows how 
over a million lives have been saved by mod- 
ern medicine. 

Influenza, for example, has been reduced 
by 90 percent in its death rate. Once great 
Killers like rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, 
diseases that cause maternal deaths, and 
appendicitis have all been reduced in rank 
as killers by more than 70 percent. The 
death rate due to syphilis has been brought 
down by over 60 percent pneumonia, over 
40 percent; some kidney disorders, 60 per- 
cent; infant death rates, over 30 percent; 
and paralytic polio, the disease about which 
much is still unknown, has been reduced 
most dramatically over the past 2 years, 
Even high blood pressure, one of the great- 
est medical problems in terms of numbers 
afflicted, has seen some improvements in 
treatment and reduction in death rates in 
the past few years. 

Most of these tremendous advances, of 
course, have been made against the infec- 
tious or communicable diseases, and the re- 
moval of many of these from the listing of 
great killers has brought into focus our 
present problems, upon which we are spend- 
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ing most of our effort today—the chronic 
diseases, the disorders which face our aging 
population now that they are surviving to 
higher average age levels. The chronic 
diseases are forceful reminders that people 
who are now surviving or bypassing the acute 
infectious diseases and the rigors and haz- 
ards of infancy, childhood, and young adult- 
hood, live longer only to face the rising in- 
cidence of these long-term crippling and 
killing disorders. 

Of course, this dramatic progress carries 
with it problems for the welfare field in the 
very fact that handicapped children survive 
and old people live longer. Thus there 15 
placed upon our States and communities 
heavy responsibilities for providing assist- 
ance and help to these individuals to whom 
medical science has given extended life. 
is as it should be for together our health and 
welfare program offer to them not only 3 
healthier life but also a more secure an 
happier one. 

Great progress is being made, and research 
into the chronic diseases is producing great 
gains. For example—although we t 
yet cure or prevent diabetes, we can control 
it. First, the discovery of insulin made it 
possible to control it with injections and 
proper diet. In recent years, the need for 
using a hypodermic needle has been obviat 
in many cases by the development of totally 
new types of antidiabetic drugs which can 
be taken in tablet form. This development 
may save no more lives, but it makes 11 
much more pleasant for the diabetic who can 
use the tablets. 

And, we have had great developments in 
the field of the rheumatic diseases—rheums~ 
told arthritis, for instance. We still cannot 
cure this disease, but thousands and 
thousands of arthritics who, a few years ago. 
would probably have been bedridden, are 
now active, productive, and relatively 
healthy members of the working population, 
their pain dramatically reduced and their 
joints relatively free—there are many 
examples like these. Treatment of the vari- 
ous disorders of the heart and circulator? 
system have been markedly improved, ga“ 
ing lives and extending the useful and pro- 
ductive spans of many, many others. 

Yes, great progress has been and 
being made. 
paying off, and the accumulation of 
knowledge of the life processes Is building 
up. Heartening breakthroughs are 
made with great regularity; momen 
has been achieved and must be mamma 

The Nation has seen its responsibility as 
has acted. The potential of medicine g 
far as the future is concerned is bursti” 
at the seams with possibilities, but there 
are still many problems, Research has pro- 
but the 
application of that knowledge in the prac 
tice of medicine has in some cases lagged 


This, my friends is one of the greatest 
challenges of our changing times. There on 
no alternative; if we are to capitalize 
the great gains that have been 
from the research laboratories; if we 
to achieve the better health and 
life that is desired and deserved in B 
changing times—then we must also Davee 
change—a change in the rate at which efit 
apply new health knowledge for the ben 
of the people in this country and in every 
country of the world. This challenge, I 
confident, will be met through the concer ted 
efforts of organizations such as 
through the individual effort of physicians 
civic leaders, nurses, health educators, 
enlightened citizens who are willing to make 
the effort to achieve the goal. 

Together, we will bring about the change 
to meet the needs of our changing time: 
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Farm Subsidies, Supports, and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are well aware of the said history of 
farm subsidies, supports, and controls. 
We know all too well of the surplus crops 
Totting away; of the heavy burden placed 
on the taxpayer to pay for their storage; 
and of the Government's power to tell a 
farmer what he may and may not grow. 
Yet despite our knowledge, an occasional 

ent or letter brings home to us with 
&Teater impact than any academic anal- 

injustices to the farmer which the 
farm process fosters. 

Just the other day I received a copy 
of a letter to Secretary Freeman from a 

O. D. Smith, of Saranac, Mich., 
plight is undoubtedly multiplied 
times over by farmers throughout 
Since I know that Members 
Of the House are deeply concerned with 
dur agricultural problem, I would like to 
Place in the Record at this point Mr. 
Smith’s letter: 


Warte of Agriculture, 


Sm: On January 22 I wrote you 
— Pointed out that basing future produc- 
Deca: On past production only was not fair 
use everyone has not had the same op- 
Pottunity to establish a record of past pro- 
faction chiefiy because of the age diferen- 
between farmers, and that your control 
Programs would stop growth entirely which 
Punishes small and beginning farmers. I 
to wet to take out of production at no cost 
arn Government the percentage of my 
1 that you feel contributes to surplus. 
want dd that farmers in this area do not 
ta Controls and explained all this in de- 
Your farm bill reflects that you ap- 
Parentiy felt this all very unimportant. 

I purchased my farm 2 years ago with my 
teney and I pay the taxes, now Iam told 
tot You are going to run it, or require me 
Taxe it into a park or fishpond, and if 
farm o as you say, I will go to jail. My 
13 Consists of good land, a fair barn with 
Prog achions, and an old, old house. It has 
a a uced fine crops in the past and has been 
ba? farm. The years that you picked to 
When >”. future production on were years 

I have been repairing and building, 
Procuring equipment, and learning how to 
farmer. Now it appears that all I am 
iy S to haye for my family out of ali this 
l ent in time, money, and hard work 

5 Old farmhouse. 
ot gau. Said on “Meet the Press“ this type 

ernment does not imitate communism. 
have not—I don't know what name you 

for it, but don't call it democracy. 
With e is something fundamentally wrong 
Of Dur program when it creates this kind 
t Chaos, and I am sure that thousands more 

1 are equally affected. 

ot thie taking the liberty of sending copies 
letter to everyone I can think of, 
nee n continue to do so until you con- 
We T have no moral right to seek to 
armer, or the situation is corrected. 
Very truly yours 


5 
0 


O. D. Surren. 
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Land Acquisition for Highway Purposes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the atten- 
tion of the Congress, and in great meas- 
ure of the country, has been focused in 
recent months on alleged improprieties 
in connection with the progress of our 
Federal highway program. This nat- 
urally is a matter of great concern to 
all of us and, in fact, is presently under 
study by a committee of the House. 

In view of the general interest in this 
problem, I place in the Appendix of 
the Recor three newspaper articles, re- 
cently invited to my attention, appear- 
ing in the Haverhill (Mass.) Journal, 
which relate to land acquisition for high- 
way purposes in that State. 

There has been much confusion in 
connection with the highway program. 
It is situations like those discussed in 
the news articles printed below that 
causes many of us to doubt the decisions 
being made: 

From the Haverhill (Mass.) Journal, Dec. 
20, 1960 
STATE Pam $223,750 FOR WTZANSK LI LAND 
(By Henry J. Price) 

A Federal judge and his family received 
$223,750 from the State for three parcels 
of land taken during the construction of 
the Central Artery in Boston, the Journal 
learned today. 

Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and three 
members of his family received the money 
for land taken by the State on John and 
Blackstone Streets in 1951 when William 
Caliahan was Commissioner of Public Works. 

The amount was paid in a settlement with 
the Department of Public Works. The orig- 
inal offer for the property set by the 
DPW's board of review had been refused 
by the Wyzanski family, but a settlement 
was reached with the Attorney General's of- 
fice before the case came up for trial in 
Superior Court. 

Since that time the State law has been 
changed and now requires that any settle- 
ment on land damage cases be approved by 
the court. 

The property located at 37 John Street, 
83-89 and 73-81 Blackstone Street, was listed 
to Max E. Maud, Jr., and Arthur R. Wyzanski, 
the estate of Carrie W. Risenfield and Judge 
Wyzanski, It was taken by the State in 
February and March 1951. 

Both Wyzanski and Callahan are currently 
involved in the Thomas Worcester tax tase 
Wyzanski is hearing the case and Callahan 
has been subpenaed as a Fitness. 

[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Journal, Dec. 
22, 1960] 

Wryzanskr Awarp $106,188 Anove OUTSIDE 
APPRAISAL 


(By Hank Price and Dick Long) 


Boston—A _ before-trial settlement for 
three pieces of property taken from Federal 
Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and relatives 
during construction of the central artery 
cost the State $106,188 more than an out- 
side appraiser valued the property. 

A search of records revealed that the 6223. 
750 settlement obtained by Judge Wyzanski 
and relatives was also $64,750, or about 40 
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percent higher than the $159,000 recom- 
mended by the department of public works 
on the recommendation of its board of 
review. 

Richard L. Casey, who was hired by the 
department of public works, to assess the 
property, estimated it to be worth a total of 
$117,562, or $106,188 less than what the State 
actually paid. 

The property was taken in 1951 during the 
administration of former Commissioner of 
Public Works William F. Callahan, who is 
currently under subpena as a witness in the 
Thomas Worcester tax case, which is being 
heard by Judge Wyzanski. 

OTHER PROPERTY LOWER 

The property, located at North and Black- 
stone Streets from a detailed search of the 
records reveals that properties adjacent to 
the Wyzanski land and buildings brought 
lower sums in comparison to the Wyzanski 
award. 

The State paid a total of $191,750 for two 
parcels owned by the Wyzanskis on Black- 
stone Street, which measured approximately 
5,067 square feet whereas Harvard University 
obtained a total $230,000 for its four adjoin- 
ing parcels which measured approximately 
10,379 square feet. 

The Harvard property, which included 
buildings similar in structure also included 
a corner location. 

For other adjoining land and a building 
on Blackstone Street, the Hark Bros. Corp. 
received $46,000 for a parcel of land measur- 
ing approximately 1,906 square feet. 

CORNER LOT, BUILDING 

Wyzanski and relatives also received $32,000 
for a corner lot and a 1% story building 
located on North Street. This property meas- 
ured approximately 1,250 square feet. The 
adjacent property, which included a multi- 
storied building owned by Philip T. Theopold 
and trustees of the Boston Real Estate Trust 
and which measured approximately 1,150 
square feet was taken by the State for 
$23,000. 

A settlement in the Wyzanski land-taking 
case had been reached in 1954 in a before- 
trial settlement between former Attorney 
General 


It was approved then by Public Works 
Commissioner John A. Volpe and his asso- 
clates, Fred Dole and Lewis J. Fritz. 

_ FILES STATEMENT 

In an unprecedented move, Wyzanski filed 
a statement on the land-taking deal with the 
clerk of Federal courts Tuesday after the 
Journal published the story on the award. 

Wyzanski termed the award “niggardly,” 
and pointed out that one building was re- 
turning an annual income of $12,500 and had 
been referred to by his relatives as “our meal 
ticket.“ 

In each case, the properties had been ap- 
praised by independent appraisers and then 
forwarded to the real estate board of review. 

Casey said the Wyzanski properties were 
worth a total of $117,562. One of the parcels 
located at 73-81 Blackstone Street, for which 
the State paid $140,000, was valued at 
$62,740. The independent appraiser set a 
value of $29,605 on the building and land of 
83-89 Blackstone Street, for which the State 
paid $51,750. He estimated that the property 
at 35-41 North Street, was worth 625,217. 
The State paid $32,000 for this property. 

SECOND APPRAISER 

A second appraiser, Elson M. Blunt, Jr., 
valued the Wyzansk! properties at $151,400 
and the department of public works valued 
the three parcels at $197,400. 

By parcel, the appraisals were as follows: 
83-89 Blackstone Street, department of pub- 
lic works appraisal, 647. 000; Richard L. Casey, 
$29,605; Elson M. Blunt, Jr., $38,000; review 
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board, $40,000—payment was $51,750; 73-81 
Blackstone Street, department of public 
works, $126,000; Casey, $62,740; Blunt, 
. $92,800; review board, $95,000—payment was 
$140,000; 35-41 North Street, department of 
public works, $24,400; Casey, $25,217; Blunt, 
$20,600; review board, 824,000—payment was 
$32,000. 


[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Journal, 
5 Dec. 29, 1960] 
Wrzansxr BUILDING IN 1937 Was CONDEMNED 
As UNSAFE 
(By Hank Price) 

Boston—The State paid Federal Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and relatives 
$51,750 for a building on Blackstone Street 
that had been condemned as unsafe and a 
common nuisance by the city of Boston in 
1937, the Haverhill Journal and Manchester 
Union Leader learned yesterday. 

A search of the records in the city build- 
ing department revealed that on October 19, 
1937, a notice to abate the nuisance was 
served on Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and Ar- 
thur R. Wyzanski, trustees of the M. E. and 
C. E. Wyzanski Trust. 

“The building situated at 83-89 Black- 
stone Street, Ward 3, in said Boston, of 


which you are the owner, being unsafe as 


to endanger life and is therefore a common 
nuisance, you are hereby notified forthwith 
to remove the cause of danger and abate 
the nuisance,” the notice sald, 

It noted that the party wall between the 
building at 89 and 91 Blackstone Street was 
defective, the brick front was loose and a 
very large fracture appeared in the third, 
fourth, and fifth stories. 

In 1954, after the property was taken for 
construction of the Central Artery, the State 
paid $51,750 for the property as part of a 
total settlement of $223,750 for three par- 
cels on Blackstone and North Streets, owned 
by the Wyzanski family. 

The settlement had been reached before 
trial by Wyzanski's counsel, Attorney George 
McLaughlin and former Attorney General 
George Fingold. 

NO REPAIR RECORD 

There are no records on file in the Building 
Department of the City of Boston to indi- 
cate that any major repairs were made to the 
property between 1938 and 1951, when the 
property was taken except that new shingles 
were applied. 

In a voluntary statement filed with the 
clerk of Federal court last week after the 
settlement was first disclosed, Judge Wyzan- 
ski termed the settlement “niggardly.” 

The property had been taken in 1951 when 
William F. Callahan was commissioner of 
public works. 

Callahan is scheduled to appear today in 
the stormy Thomas Worcester tax hearing 
at which Judge Wyzanski is presiding. 

Records of the city building department 
also reveal that on October 5, 1937, the Wy- 
zanskis applied to the city for a permit to 
remove the upper stories of the building at 
83-89 Blackstone Street, but later aban- 
doned the petition, 

NOTHING DONE 

On January 14, 1938, almost 3 months 
after the order to abate the nuisance, the 
city sent a followup notice which informed 
the Wyzanskis that “an inspector of this 
department reports that to date nothing 
has been done to remove the cause of the 
complaint.” 

The letter also warned that “if you do not 
take immediate action to remedy the condi- 
tions complained of, the matter will be re- 
ferred to the law department of the city of 
Boston for prosecution.” 

In answer to the warning, the Wyzan- 
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skis stated in a letter they were prepared 
to carry out the recommendations but the 
owners of the adjoining premises (M. W. 
Huse et al.) or parties in control of the 
bullding, failed to cooperate. 


CITES FIRE HAZARD 


The letter further stated that the Wyzan- 
skis contemplated removing the upper stories 
of the building, leaving only the street floor 
and basement. 

In May 1938, a report from the Boston 
Fire Department described the as in 
reality “two separate buildings.” It said the 
basement of the building at 83-85 Black- 
stone Street, was occupied by Francis Cohen, 
wholesale meat dealer and the first floor con- 
tained a tavern, operated by John Carr. The 
second, third and fourth floors of this struc- 
ture were unoccupied. 

The department report signed by Deputy 
Chief John J, Kenney, complained that in 
83-85 Blackstone Street, there was “a large 
accumulation of waste combustible rubbish, 
consisting of wastepaper, wood shavings, 
wooden boxes and wooden shelving.” He 
said the condition was "a distinct fire haz- 
ard.” 

Occupying the first floor at 85-89 Black- 
stone Street, was a restaurant. The upper 
floors of the building were unoccupied. 

The chief also noted that if a request to 
eliminate a stairway between the first and 
second floors was granted, “the entire build- 
ing should be void of any occupancy whatso- 
ever.“ 

On May 23, 1938, the Wyzanskis were 
notified that the complaint of nuisance had 
been referred to the city’s legal department 
for prosecution. 

The Wyzanskis engaged architect Sumner 
Schein and instructed him to “remedy the 
defects. 

On July 7. 1938, a building permit was re- 
quested by Schein to “resash store front and/ 
or other changes.” The building permit also 
said upper floors of the building would not 
be occupied as agreed with the Boston Fire 
Department. 

Schein estimated that the total cost of the 
repairs and work would be 61.500 and a 
permit was granted on July 18, 1938. Work 
was completed on August 16, 1938, the build- 
ing records show. 

The upper stories of the buildings were 
never removed and when the State took the 
bullding in 1951, they were still multistory 
structures, 

Ac to records in the assessor's of- 
fice, between 1941 and 1951, the valuation of 
— property was abated from $48,000 to $44,- 


In Wyzanski's statement last week con- 
cerning the landtaking, the judge said he 
saw Attorney General Fingold to discuss the 
settlement. 

AGREE TO SETTLE 


“The attorney general saw me in his of- 
fice,” Wyzanski’s statement said. “He 
agreed and instructed the assistant to agree, 
that, to settle the Wyzanski claims and to 
avold further litigation, the Commonwealth 
would pay to the Wyzanskis sums which re- 
presented amounts about equal to the values 
assessed by the city of Boston, minus taxes 
due to the city, plus interest due from the 
Commonwealth to the claimants.” 

In a letter to the attorney general's office 
following the conversation, Judge Wyzan- 
ski falled to mention the value or yield of 
the 83-89 Blackstone Street, or the North 
Street property taken by the State. 

Judge Wyzanski did state however, “I be- 
lieve that the substance of our agreement 
reflects our attempt to arrive at figures fair 
to the Commonwealth and the private par- 
ties; figures on which I am quite prepared 
to stand publicly In any tribunal.” 
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Our Advantage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important bills of our lifetime 
will soon be before us for our considers- 
tion. I refer to the President's recom- 
mendation for a new tariff policy: 
Much has already been written about this 
legislation, which was introduced into 
this Chamber by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mus] 85 
H.R. 9900. One of the more moderate, 
thoughtful pieces that have appe 
was an editorial in the Newark Eve 
News, Friday, March 9. Worthy of our 
consideration, it is especially timely 85 
hearings on the matter have just started 
today. 


Eighteen months of negotiations betwee? 
the United States and 24 other nations, in“ 
cluding the six members of the Common 
Market and the United Kingdom, have oe 
sulted in trade and tariff agreements tha 
President Kennedy has described as ver; 
satisfactory and important.“ On a dollar- 
and-cents basis, the complex agreements in 
volving hundreds of items are decidedly to 
our advantage. s 

The United States gained concessions ei 
exports which had a total value of $4.3 bil 
lion, according to 1960 foreign trade 2 
In return, this country made reciprocal tariff 
cuts on imports valued at $2.9 billion. BU 
more important, as Mr. Kennedy explained. 
we obtained abatements on those scone 
which are most essential to expansion of © 
foreign trade. Any such growth is espec 
desirable in view of our international par- 
ments deficit: 2 

As far as American consumers are 4 5 
cerned, the tariff reductions are not likely 
have a great effect on prices of im fot 
goods. The average cost of a foreign car, 30: 
example, would be reduced by about $21 a7 
a $1,000 Persian lamb coat would cost abo 
$20 less—and only a nickel would be ores 
on a bottle of Scotch, Irish whisky or Bri 

Some industries and workers may be nur 
by the agreements, the first of which are ati 
go into effect July 1. But by the same tokes! 
other industries and workers may be ©” 
pected to profit from the easing of restric, 
tions by other countries on imports 
American goods. un- 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. — 
der which the pacts were negotiated, our 
parently has outlived its usefulness. 50 
representatives at the tariff talks wer olf 
hampered by the law’s restrictions, that pe- 
Mr. Kennedy’s reduction of many duties ons 
low the “peril point” saved the negotiat! 
from collapsing. nas 

This is the law which Mr. Kennedy vid- 
asked Congress to replace with one pro 
ing greater tariff-cutting authority. iles 
importance of the agreements, therefore: on's 
in their relationship to the administrati 
new foreign trade policy. 

Particularly in regard to the commos 
Market, the new trade agreements may uty 
regarded as a successful test of the tun! 
to find a common basis for further mu 150. 
acceptable arrangements. If nothing Cine 
the agreements should alert Congress Som- 
fact that the growing influence of the 
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Mon Market presents both a challenge and 
an opportunity to open a field of economic 
Telations profitable to both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Goodell Bill Approval Demonstrates 
Republican Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following article by Arthur 

k from the Sunday, March 4, 1962, 
€dition of the New York Times, entitled 

GOP's New Tone.” 

GOP's New Tons—Leapers SEEK To Dis- 
PROVE THE CHARGE THAT Party Is WHOLLY 
Nraartvn 

(By Arthur Krock) 
Wasuixcron, March 3 — There was 4 new 
tone in the comments to the press made by 
Republican leaders of Congress at this 

Week's production of their public discussion 
Current events. The tone was triumphant 

With the claim of having proved that some- 

g the Democrats keep charging the Re- 
Publican Party with simply isn’t so. This 
is that the Republican Party's posi- 

ton in Government and politics is wholly 
tive—against whatever the Democratic 

or ation proposes, whether it is act 
Policy, whether it is for legislative or 
®Xecutive action. To disprove this Senator 

Dinxsrw, of Illinois, and Representative HAL- 

eon? of Indiana, the aforesaid minority 

ers at the Capitol, submitted Thursday's 

Passage by the House of the so-called re- 

training biji. 


To bolster thelr rebuttal of the charge of 
— for its own and only sake, the 
ublican spokesman cited the following 
Artumstances: (1) The bill was written by 
N Republican (Representative GOODELL, of 
ew York), and accepted by the Democratic 
ership as a substitute for a Democratic 
— ure: (2) although the latter had been 
tes tantially modified in the House commit- 
ate Controlled by Democrats, from the Sen- 
kadar non passed last year, the Democratic 
to ers had to turn to the Republican dratt 
fing a House majority; (3) and the bill 
the y approved, though more restrictive on 
met italle of its administration, completely 
mag, the objective of the retraining proposal 
© by President Kennedy. 
BALANCE OF POWER 
Th, 


De ede statements were accurate. The 
Vide atic leadership was obliged to pro- 
the thelr substance, since this was one of 
ity Occasions when it can summon a major- 
8 by Republican aid because of de- 
strats of southern Democrats from admin- 
kranon legislative drafts. The Republicans 
ing only the concession of allow- 
Dem oar measure to carry the name of a 
Syly, Ocrat, Representative HoLLAND of Penn- 

“nia. But they won their main points, 
from ung the reduction to $262 million 
total the Senate- approved 2-year spending 
their of $655 million. And they established 
the aim of willingness, as well as having 
Won tl power in the House, to put 
Pub gh administration proposals the Re- 

Whe deem constructive. 

Ucang u they conclude otherwise, the Repub- 
With Are usually able to make a majority 
Joint, de, Southern Democrats instead of 

Dg forces with the administration 
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Democrats, as they did on the retraining bill. 

And this latest demonstration of their ex- 

ercise of the first, or constructive, function 

lent the new tone to this week’s production 

of what has been known, and hitherto mostly 

derided, as the “Ev and Charlie Show.“ 
LOYAL OPPOSITION 

Its latest performance was replete with 
evidence that the minority leaders of Con- 
gress plan to establish themselves and their 
followers firmly as a loyal opposition. The 
term is British, and hence only partly ap- 
plicable to American politics. But with this 
reservation, Dirksen and Harck sought to 
earn it for the Republican Party as repre- 
sented in Congress by defining their general 
standards of opposition. 

These Republicans, said Dimxsen, would 
support President Kennedy’s foreign policies, 
once they were made, but pending this they 
would reserve the right to criticize. In do- 
mestic matters they would, sald HALLECK, 
fight to the finish against administration 
legislation which he described as wornout“ 
cures for entrenched economic-social ills, 


such as standby authority to spend for pub- 


lic works to reduce unemployment; the 
President's preposterous request for the 
power to manipulate taxes, and so on. 
Though the President, he said, had assured 
Congress on January 20 that the economy 
was moving durably upward, subsequent re- 
ports of business failures, increasing mort- 
gage foreclosures and declining farm prices 
imposed on a constructive opposition the 
duty of supplanting with sound alternatives 
the old disproved measures for lasting eco- 
nomic recovery to which the administration 
again had reverted. The prospect of this 
comment is that, though the Republican 
opposition will get an argument over its 
claim to the adjective “loyal,” this opposition 
on domestic legislation will be aggressive and 
active on the congressional front from now 
until November, when all the House seats 
and one-third of those in the Senate will be 
filled at the general election. 


DECISIONS IN U.N. CITED 


Dirksen, who took over the spokesman- 
ship on foreign affairs, was thorough in illus- 
trating what he meant by saying that Re- 
publicans reserved the right to criticize in 
this area while policymaking was pending; 
the administration, he said, with a conse- 
quent logs of prestige, has alienated a succes- 
sion ef the most important U.S. allles by 
catering in the UN. to the representatives 
of the new Afro-Asian nations wheneyer they 
raise the cry of colonialism, 

The Senate minority leader scrupulously 
respected his opposition formula in the area 
of foreign affairs by refraining from any 
criticism of administration military defense 
policies, or those dealing with Cuba, Laos, 
and Vietnam, or of any actions taken ‘and 
current results therefrom. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ROLE 


But in the congressional province of the 
Republican Party they clearly sought to es- 
tablish its role as the constructive opposi- 
tion in the United States, an effort which was 
fortified by the events just preceding that 
led to the passage by a Democratic House of 
the Republican draft of the retraining legis- 
lation sought by the President. HALLECK 
and Dirksen cannot commit the Republican 
State and local leaders to this or any other 
concept of opposition. But until a party 
conyention assembles and chooses national 
candidates, the Republican public record is 
made in Congress. 

But this record will not always bear the 
Halleck-Dirksen stamp if and when in the 
current session the small group of eastern 
Republican liberals, who last year supplied 
the votes to give the President majorities he 
could not acquire on the Democratic side, 
make the same dissenting interpretation of 
loyal opposition, and with the same result. 
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Recovery Doesn’t Produce Those Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 28, there was published a 
book laying bare the pricing economics of 
steel. The book, ‘Pricing Power and the 
Public Interest,” is written by Gardiner 
C. Means, perhaps the most seminal eco- 
nomist in the United States today. He 
introduced two concepts into economic 
thought 25 years ago. The first is the 
concept in our industrial system of dif- 
ferentiating between ownership and con- 
trol of our giant industrial enterprises. 
The second concept is that of adminis- 
tered prices, first published in a Senate 
document in the 74th Congress entitled 
“Industrial Prices and Their Relative In- 
flexibility.“ 

And with a few brief remarks on this 
important book I wish to ask unanimous 
consent also to introduce a disturbing 
article appearing in the Washington Post 
of February 25, 1962, by that newspa- 
per's able economics writer, Bernard D. 
Nossiter. In the article which bears a 
relationship to Mr. Means’ book, Mr. 
Nossiter points out that since World War 
II, each of the four business recoveries 
in production following slumps has had 
increasingly less power to expand jobs. 
And the later recovery has produced an 
increase of only 99,000 nonfarm jobs 
between the 5th and 11th months after 
the cycle trough. 

As for Mr. Means’ latest book, Mr. 
Speaker, it is one to be read because it 
deals with perhaps the keystone in our 
pricing system—the steel industry. 
Fromm and Eckstein in “Steel and the 
Postwar Inflation“ have pointed out that 
the role of steel in recent price inflation 
is of particular importance. If, these 
authors declare, steel prices had behaved 
like other industrial prices, the total 
wholesale price index would have risen 
by 40 percent less over the 1949-59 period 
and by less than 52 percent less between 
1953 and 1959. Finished-goods prices 
would have risen by 23 and 38 percent 
less respectively. 

Now why did steel prices behave as 
they did? I think a clue is that 
America’s largest corporations have 
grown to such great size and power that 
they are no longer bound by the tradi- 
tional restraints of competitive supply 
and demand pricing. Instead, they are 
able to administer their prices so as to 
earn whatever rates of profits they de- 
sire. Only the fear of new firms enter- 
ing their industry, attracted by high 
profits, sets an upper limit to the prices 
which these large corporations charge. 

Now Mr. Means turns to the stecl in- 
dustry as a laboratory to test this theory. 
Since the end of World War II, the price 
of steel has risen steadily, as pointed out 
a few sentences ago. Organized labor's 
continuing demands for higher wages 
are blamed by steel company officials. 
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Now until about 1953, Mr. Means shows 
that prices did, in fact, barely keep pace 
with rising costs. Steel companies earn 
a profit of about 8 percent on investment 
after taxes. But this picture changed 
after 1953. The steel companies, ex- 
ploiting their power to administer prices, 
had succeeded in doubling their rate of 
profit so that by 1959, it reached 16 
percent on capital invested after taxes. 
Now, to my mind, this goes a long way 
toward explaining the general inflation- 
ary trend in this country. It also throws 
some light on the competitive position 
of the United States in world markets. 
An additional factor, beside this doubling 
of profits, was the adoption of stock op- 
tion plans by the United States Steel 
Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Corp., the 
two big giants of the industry. These 
stock option plans, by tying the incomes 
of high company officials to the profit 
rates of their companies, gave them an 
incentive to increase profit margins that 
are lacking when incomes are derived 
mainly from salaries. 

Uncontrolled pricing power can lead 
to prices that are disproportionate to 
costs. And this causes resources to be 
improperly allocated. Technological ad- 
vances can be retarded. 

Now historically in this country, pub- 
lic policy has two means of confronting 
companies and industries that do not 
follow the competitive model of Say’s law 
of markets—that is, that total demand 
for a good must in the end equal total 
supply. One is antitrust prosecution un- 
der sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act 
and section 7, as amended, of the Clay- 
ton Act. The second is Government reg- 
ulation such as we find in the field of 
utilities. Mr. Means shows how neither 
of these two is suitable for dealing with 
administered price industries. The 
countervailing power by trade unions 
certainly does not seem to have helped. 
Nor is there evident a noticeable sense of 
social or public responsibility within the 
industry. 

“Administered price,” as defined by 
Mr. Means, is a neutral technical term to 
distinguish prices which are set by indi- 
vidual companies and kept constant for 
period of time, such as we find in steel 
producers, from those, as in the steel 
scrap industry, which are set by classical 
competition and the law of supply and 
demand. The administrative character 
of steel pricing can be easily seen by 
comparing wide swings in production ac- 
companied by little change in prices. 
This is particularly noticeable in 1952 
and again in 1954. 

Mr. Means suggests that corporations 
exercising administered-price power 
should be granted a standing of collec- 
tive enterprises’—between that of the 
regulated firm, such as a utility, and a 
firm in a field where supply and demand 
operates. Government would have a 
hand in establishing a target rate of 
return a collective enterprise must earn 
in order to attract new capital and 
carry on expansion. Corporation man- 
agers would receive bonuses, in the case 
of ordinary firms, when a responsible 
rate of profit is achieved. If profits were 
below or above this figure, the bonuses 
would be quite small. This ties the 
“self-interest of management to eco- 
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nomic performance.” I hope this 
concept will be discussed in months to 
come, both on and off the floor of the 
House and the Senate and among 
thoughtful economists everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, there now follows Mr. 
Nossiter’s article: 

Recovery DOESN'T PRODUCE THOSE Joss 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

In blunt language, President Kennedy has 
singled out the task of finding jobs in an 
automation era as the gravest domestic 
challenge of the 1960's. 

His press conference words 10 days ago 
probably startled citizens enjoying the fruits 
of the affluent society. “Hasn't everything 
been going up but prices?“ they might have 
asked. We've had recovery for a year now. 
What's all the fuss about? 

The President’s words, moreoyer, seemed 

out of joint with his own economic report. 
That document held out the prospect of a 
rising wave of output shrinking unem- 
ployment to 4 percent by the middle of next 
year. . 
One clue to Mr. Kennedy’s concern may lie 
in some dull-looking figures compiled by the 
Labor Department a few days before the 
President spoke out. These statistics showed 
that the current recovery in production has 
yielded the fewest additional jobs of any in 
the postwar period. Moreover they showed 
that each of the four recoveries has had 
increasingly less power to expand jobs. 

For each of the four postwar business 
cycles, the Labor Department counted the 
gain in wage and salary jobs outside of farm- 
ing 11 months after recovery had gotten un- 
der way. In other words, the last slump 
hit bottom in Februray, 1961, and the de- 
partment counted the number of nonfarm 
payroll jobs that had been added by Jan- 
uary 1962 the previous slump hit bottom 
in April, 1958, and the department counted 
the jobs in March, 1959, and so on. 

Here's what the comparison revealed: 


Increase in nonfarm jobs 11 months after 


cycle trough 
o eee eerencs 3, 462, 000 
te ie SE ee ae Ps ey 2, 170, 000 
a eo ne Rete: a TS, 1, 942, 000 
T 949,000 


The weakness of the latest recovery shows 
up more graphically if this comparison is 
made: 

Increase in nonfarm jobs between Sih and 
1ith months after cycle trough 
1948-50 


Was this because the latest recovery just 
wasn't as strong generally as the other three? 
No, that's not the answer. Output of goods 
and services has risen about as rapidly in 
the 1961-62 recovery as it did in the three 
earlier advances. 

What all this indicates is that it takes 
many fewer persons to turn out the same 
amount of goods, that productivity rose at a 
staggering pace, that machines are now do- 
ing much more of man's work. (The soft 
word “indicates” is used advisedly because 
the period involved here—11 months—is so 
short that economists are reluctant to draw 
hard conclusions about productivity from 
it.) 1 

In other words, it looks as if the old link 
between rising output and rising jobs has 
been wrenched severely. One trouble with 
this conclusion is that it flies in the face of 
the best economic analysis. 

Studies by the Joint Economic Committee 
and Mr. Kennedy's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers agree that automation has not made 
any new contribution to the unemployment 
dilemma, The President himself reflected 
this view at his press conference and in his 
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economic report when he said that rising 
output by itself would solve much of the 
unemployment problem. 

In line with this view, he has proposed 
relatively small-scale programs to train 2 
few hundred thousand youths and retrain 
about the same number of older unemployed 
workers. 

Virtually every business spokesman has 
scouted the notion that automation has 
caused or will cause an employment prob- 
lem. Management insists that the new in- 
dustries and mew demands created by ad- 
vancing technology will, over time, supply 
all the new jobs that are needed. 

However, the suggestive evidence of the 
Labor Department's figures and similar stud- 
ies elsewhere are raising some disquieting 
doubts about the belief that a conventional 
rise in output will call forth the historic 
number of additional jobs. 

There is in all this, too, another source of 
concern: if the administration’s theory 15 
correct, where will the demand come from 
to call forth the extra output that will yield 
the needed jobs? The administration!“ 
answer is clear: from the private economy; 
particularly from business investment. 

For the year starting July 1, the Govern- 
ment plans to run a surplus that, measu 
in terms of economic impact, will take out 
$4.4 billion more from the spending stream 
than it will put in. Private citizens in gen- 
eral and the business community in partic- 
ular are counted upon to counteract the 
drain. 

This optimism has caused considerable 
anguish among some of Mr. Kennedy’ 
strongest supporters in the academic world. 
A recent symposium conducted by Prof. Sey- 
mour Harris, of Harvard, uncovered opposi- 
tion to the balanced budget from such Ken- 
nedy stalwarts as Prof. Paul Samuelson 
MIT and Alvin Hansen, formerly of Harvard. 

But even if the private sector performs as 
buoyantly as the administration expect: 
some doubt persists that it will yield enous? 
of an increase in jobs. On top of the de- 
ficiency caused by any spurt in technologi- 
cal advance, the Nation will soon be con- 
fronted with an enormous increase in the 
number of youths looking for their first 
job. 

Thanks to the birth explosion of the 
1940’s, the number of new jobseekers in 
decade—after subtracting those who 
retire—is expected to average 1,350,000 ® 
year. That is 50 percent more than the 
900,000 who came in annually during tne 
1950's. 

Naturally enough, the trade unions hav® 
been making the loudest cries about the 
shortage of jobs. In negotiations with man“ 
agement, however, they have gotten vir- 
tually nowhere in coping with this probier 

The unions’ solution of spreading the Won“ 
through shorter hours has run into an un 
yielding wall of employer opposition in every 
industry where jobs anc not labor is scarce 
The administration’s opposition also bas 
been so strong that the hard-pressed Uni 8 
Steelworkers, for one, have virtually eee 
the shorter workweek demand off the 
bargaining table in Pittsburgh. á- 

An AFL-CIO economist, Nathaniel Gold- 
finger, said a few days ago: “Collective bsr” 
gaining procedures between unions and e™ 
ployers can provide cushions for the work 2 
who are displaced. But collective bargain 
ing itself cannot solve this problem.” ally 

And if the suggestive statistics are renn? 
pointing to a new era of explosive techno! 
cal advance, a whole new order of problem 
is at hand. One of the more thought gf 
union leaders, President Ralph Helstein — 
the Packinghouse Workers, has explored 
of them. eas. 

“Will we not have to change our ident 
because of the new technology, as to WP 
constitutes work, and how income 18 ro 
vided,” he asks? “Over the centuries, on 
come for most of humanity has depended 
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Work. Is there a necessary relationship be- 
n income and work? That is, without 
Work can there be income? 

“There are thousands of Americans whose 
Current income is unrelated to work. There 
are other thousands whose current income 
Teflects work done at some previous point in 
time, either by themselves or their fore- 

rs. This suggests that income and work 
are not tied together by inexorable laws but 
Tather by the traditional operations of our 
®conomic system. The problem is: How do 
We assure income for workers if work is not 
available?” 


Increase in Number of Patients Treated 
in Veterans’ Administration Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Public Law 86-639 authorized the prebed 
and the completion of bed occu- 
th y program, usually referred to as 
e PBC/CBOC operation of the Vet- 
rans’ Administration hospital system. 
tone CEOC program has been in opera- 
heat for a number of years but the pre- 
Th Care became effective July 1, 1960. 
essence, this program permits labora- 
and other necessary tests for vet- 
3 who have been authorized to be 
dmitted to a Veterans’ Administration 
pospital by performing such tests prior 
their actual admission. This may 
decur within a 14-day period before ad- 
Mission. After the patient has been dis- 
ged from the hospital he may be 
ned for—checkups, medicine, and so 
nis Lor as long as 1 year following 
discharge. 
Mi the time the legislation was con- 
ered, which led to the enactment of 
— ublic Law 86-639, the Veterans’ Admin- 
x tion advised that such enactment 
10 1 likely lead to the equivalent of a 
* percent inpatient turnover which 
dy require, if the results were to be 
aud ücated, the construction of at least 
hospi 00-bed, fully staffed G. M. & S. 
$40 tals at an annual operating cost of 
bety onion. Construction cost today is 
een $20,000 and $30,000 a bed. 
Veter, Chief Medical Director of the 
Tans’ Administration has indicated 
eg in the current fiscal year 17,900 
mone patients were treated in the first 6 
N than were treated in a similar 
des od a year ago. If this trend contin- 
deln Over 35,000 more veterans will re- 
fey Medical care in Veterans’ Admin- 
than on hospitals in fiscal year 1962 
deal ere treated during the preceding 
daily year, even though the average 
Perkasa tient load (ADPL) has dropped. 
the PS the most encouraging news is 
5 2 00 sstantial decrease - approximate- 
000 — in the waiting list. 
re Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
CEROC conducted a study of the PBC/ 
in Ho brocram which has been printed 
titia Committee Print No. 165. The 
Coura results of this law are quite en- 
Sing, but the great potential of 
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better treatment, greatly increased turn- 
over rates, shorter stays in hospitals, 
and more attention to our sick and 
needy veterans, has not yet been 
realized. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the press release of the Veterans’ 
Administration, dated February 19, 1962: 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
treating thousands of additional patients 
without a corresponding increase in beds. 

The agency's 171 hospitals had 28,000 more 
patients in fiscal 1961 than In fiscal 1960, 
with an increase of only a few hundred in 
the number of beds available for use. 

The rate at which VA hospital beds are 
freed for new admissions, or turnover rate, 
has risen substantially and continues to in- 
crease. Present predictions are that the 
agency's hospitals will treat 30,000 more 
patients in fiscal 1962 than in fiscal 1961 and 
58,000 more than in fiscal 1960. 

Ability of the hospitals to shorten the 
period of stay, and thus care for so many 
more veterans, results from improved medi- 
cal staffing, increasing efficiency of hospital 
programs and the VA's new program of pre- 
hospital and posthospital care. 

In the psychiatric field, improvements in 
treatment and the growth of newer VA pro- 
grams for the mentally and emotionally ill 
have played a major part in promoting 
recovery and thus increasing the VA hos- 
pitals’ turnover rate. The programs include 
foster homes, halfway houses, day-care cen- 
ters, and vocational counseling and job 
placement. 

The new program of prehospital and post- 
hospital care, authorized for the VA by Con- 
gress in 1960, is proving highly successful in 
helping the agency's medical and surgical 
hospitals treat more patients without in- 
crease in beds. 

The law allows VA hospitals to perform 
certain prehospital and posthospital medical 
services for non-service-connected patients 
without placing them in a bed. It applies 
only to veterans who are scheduled for admis- 
sion to, or are patients in, VA hospitals. 

The average monthly hospital turnover 
rate for VA medical, surgical, and neurologic 
patients rose from 81.4 percent for fiscal 1960 
to 84.9 percent for fiscal 1961, and to 89.1 
percent for the first 3 months of fiscal 1962. 

The yearly turnover rate of psychiatric 
patients in VA hospitals rose from 66 percent 
in 1955 to 78 percent in 1960, and to 85 per- 
cent in 1961. 

The waiting list of veterans seeking admis- 
sion to VA hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected conditions went down from 19,000 
in October 1959 to 18,000 in October 1960, 
and to 15,400 in October 1961. The October 
1961 ust was made up of 11,600 psychiatric 
patients (most already in State hospitals) 
and 3,800 medical, surgical, and neurological 
patients. 


New Orleans and the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my fellow 
colleagues, and urge them to read a fine 
and provocative series of nine articles 
written by Reporter Bill Stuckey for one 


of my hometown newspapers, the New 


Orleans States-Item. The series of 
stories relates the longstanding and 
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many-sided close relationship which has 
existed for over a century between the 
City of New Orleans and the nations of 
Latin America and their peoples. In an 
objective and thorough manner, Mr. 
Stuckey has traced the history of the 
relationship between the Crescent City 
and the Americas, and pointed up the 
cultural and national ties that have 
linked New Orleans—with its Hispano- 
Gallic background and culture—to the 
peoples of Spanish—and some French— 
heritage who have colonized and settled 
all the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. Mr. Stuckey has noted that 
New Orleans—in his words, “the geo- 
graphie and spiritual middle ground be- 
tween the Yanquis and the Latinos’— _ 
may well prove to be “the perfect lens of 
understanding” in today’s concerted ef- 
fort, through the alliance for progress, 
to improve the trust and understanding 
between our country and the other Amer- 
ican nations, and to raise the stand- 
ards of living of all the peoples of the 
Americas. 

In his series of articles, Mr. Stuckey 
outlines the reasons for today’s close 
relationship between New Orleans and 
Latin America; the size and national 
diversity of the Latin “colony in New 
Orleans, which is really not a colony 
at all because these peoples have been 
assimilated throughly into the culture 
of my city; the principal Latin Ameri- 
can natives who have become leading 
citizens of New Orleans; some of the 
prominent Latin exiles from various na- 
tions south of the border who have 
sought refuge in the Crescent City in 
the past century; the famous filibuster- 
ing expeditions which have originated 
in and launched from New Orleans 
the close ties which exist today between 
the New Orleans medical profession and 
the Tulane and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Medical Schools, and the doctors 
and scientists of Latin America, and the 
joint work they are doing to combat 
disease and raise public health 
standards; the exchange of students and 
teachers between Tulane University in 
New Orleans and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in Baton Rouge, with those of 
universities in Latin America, and the 
joint programs they and their institu- 
tions have engaged in; the New Orleans- 
based companies which have subsidiaries 
in the Americas, especially in Central 
America, and the other investments in 
businesses throughout Latin America; 
and the harmful effects to the city's 
economy which have resulted from Fidel 
Castro’s seizure and communization of 
Cuba. j 

I should like to add that Mr. Stuckey 
did such a splendid job on this series of 
stories for the States-Item, that his 
newspaper now has him writing a 
regular, weekly column entitled “New 
Orleans and the Americas.” Further- 
more, Mr. Stuckey's work fostered the 
formation of a New Orleans Pan- 
American Union Organization by the 
consuls of 13 Latin American 
countries who are stationed in the 
Crescent City. The first two articles in 
this fine series follow here; the other 
articles will be inserted, two at a time, 
through the remainder of this week. 
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The first article, City May Be Perfect 
Means for Understanding,” and the sec- 
ond article, Latin Community Here Is 
Elusive to Public Eye,” follow: 


Crry May BR PERFECT MEANS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


(By Bill Stuckey) 


Take a look at the “typical” Anglo-Ameri- 
can—the brutal landgrabber, crude heretic, 
a gunboat diplomat and supporter of tinpot 
dictators, the ogre with dollar bills sticking 
from his ears. 

And examine the “typical” Latin Ameri- 
can—ignorant and mercurial, fast asleep as 
he rides his burro to nowhere, waking only 
for an occasional riot in the capital. 

Such images are typical only of the mis- 
conceptions peddled by the propagandists of 
the Spanish-speaking Americas and the mis- 
informed of the United States. They mirror 
the present and the truth about as accu- 
rately as a decaying tomato peeling in a gar- 
bage can mirrors the whole fruit. 

Buffeted by the shock waves of the Red 
explosion in Cuba, men of good will in Wash- 
ington and the Latin republics are trying as 
never before to bring the distorted reflections 
into truer focus. 

And in New Orleans, the geographic and 
spiritual middle ground between the Yan- 
quis and the Latinos, they may find the per- 
fect lens of understanding. 

Few if any American cities have such a 
broad network of cultural, educational, 
scientific, and economic ties to Latin Amer- 
ica—particularly to Latin America above the 
Equator. Few US. cities have lived so long 
and harmoniously with local Latin popula- 
tions. 


FEW INSTITUTIONS LIKE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


Few cities have had in operation so long 
such institutions as an International House, 
an International Trade Mart, and other ele- 
ments of a professional machinery of hos- 
pitality and good will. 

With prominent Latin political officials ar- 
riving almost weekly for official visits or 
vacations (President Frondizi of Argentina 
was a recent example), New Orleans has an 
unparalleled opportunity to influence the 
Americas. The thousands of Latin students 
who have studied here also have provided 
such opportunities. 

The flow of run-of-the-mill Latin visitors, 
here alone is staggering. Consular officials 
of tiny El Salvador, for example, say that an 
average of 200 Salvadoreans arrives here each 
week for visits or business. 

The fact that a former New Orleans mayor 
is now the U.S. Ambassador to the Organiza- 
tion of American States is a fair indication 
of the importance Washington already puts 
on this city in the national effort to restore 
hemispheric understanding. 


INTERMINGLING SURPRISE 


The extent of the vast intermingling be- 
tween things Orleanlan and things Latin 
might even surprise the locals. Consider 
these vignettes from the Latin life of New 
Orleans. 

Louisiana State University medical school 
student uses “magic potions” from the north 
to drive the evil spirits from the belly of a 
witch doctor in Venezuela's Amazonian 
valley. 

The architect of a Guatemalan public 
housing project works on a new endeavor, 
the design of a national theater for Guate- 
mala City, in a Tulane University drafting 
room. 

A Peruvian destroyer steams into a New 
Orleans shipyard for repairs. 

Ambassador Chep Morrison, of the Or- 
ganization of American States, relaxing be- 
tween rounds of water skiing, tells of how a 
group of students in 1946 asked him to lead 
a rebellion against the then-ruling junta 
of Guatemala, (He politely declined.) 
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A Nicaraguan relaxes at a house party and 
says, “I enjoy Loulsiana politics. They re- 
mind me so much of Nicaragua, You do 
the same things we do except pull the 
trigger.” 

BEAMS SPANISH MUSIC 

At a wharf where a Latin freighter is 
berthed, a sound truck from the First Span- 
ish American Baptist Church broadcasts 
Spanish music, instructions, and directions 
for the seamen. 

Official greeters of the city say goodbye 
to a former president of Ecuador and rush 
off to meet the former mayor of Monterrey, 
Mexico, while local State Department officials 
check on details of impending visits by a 
Bolivian juvenile delinquency expert, six 
Uruguayan political cartoonists, a Haitian 
lawyer, and an Argentine mathematician. 

A famous New Orleans surgeon confirms 
that he has operated on former dictator 
Juan Peron of Argentina, the late President 
Somoza of Nicaragua, an ex-president of 
Guatemala, and one, two—or was it three?— 
Panamanian heads of state. 

A crew of archeologists from Tulane’s Mid- 
die American Research Institute probe the 
ruins of a dead Mayan city in Yucatan, in 
what could become one of the century's ma- 
jor archeological finds. 

A New Orleans engineer acts as adviser to 
the First Minister of British Honduras and 
two Cabinet members in construction of 
schools, public works, and emergency hous- 
ing for the hurricane-hexed residents of 
Belize. 

PAN-AM SOFTBALL LEAGUE 


An officer of the Puerto Rican Club or- 
ganizes a Pan-American softball league, 
while a group of intensely serious Cubans 
organize their return to their homeland. 

A Guatemalan freight forwarder took an 
active part in the campaign of Mayor Victor 
H. Schiro (who lived briefly in Honduras) 
while a Puerto Rican lawyer buttonholed 
voters for James A, Comiskey. 

A French quarter bar offers “Adelita,” a 
song of Pancho Villa’s army, as a jukebox 
selection. 

A local historian dryly notes the several 
similarities between the New Orleans-backed 
invasion of Cuba by Narciso Lopez in the 
1850's and the disastrous Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion last April. Both had very small armies 
and were depending on mass uprisings to 
aid them. 

A child in Tegucigalpa wears a shirt pro- 
vided him by the welfare committee of the 
Honduras Association of New Orleans. 

Don Adolfo Hegewisch, dean of the small 
but influential Mexican colony here and pres- 
ident of the local Simon Bolivar Society, 
lays a wreath at the base of El Libertador's 
statue at Canal and Rampart. 

CASTRO AND TRUJILLO 


A park employee named Castro poses for 
newspaper pictures beside a street sign bear- 
ing the name of Trujillo. 

Fernando Alvarado, president of the Hon- 
duras Association, and a spokesman for the 
city’s largest Latin colony, tells of the time 
that the Hondurans beat LSU at football. 
“Soccer football, of course,” he smiled. 

That only scratches the surface. 

Certain problems face New Orleans today 
which may force her to draw heavily on her 
long experience with, and understanding of 
the Latins. 

If Congress makes New Orleans a princi- 
pal Cuban refugee center, as at least one 
Miami civic leader has requested, the re- 
sulting flood of refugees could bring local 
economic dislocations and tensions. 

And as a city which depends on foreign 
trade for its life—much of it from Latin 
America—New Orleans must find ways to 
meet the increasing competition from Mi- 
ami, Houston, and other ambitious U.S. 
cities. 

Regardless of the outcome, New Orleans 
remains the vast reservoir of good will, ex- 
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perience, and influence which Washington 
must have to change the cries of “Rossia, si. 
Yanquis, no.“ to “Yanquis, amigos.” 
LATIN COMMUNITY Here Is ELUSIVE TO 
PUBLIC EYE 


(By Bill Stuckey) 


Buttonhole a New Orleans politician, ask 
him how the Latin American bloc is going 
to vote, and he will answer you with, “What 
Latin American bloc?” 

Ask a cabdriver to take you to the Latin 
Quarter and after no little bit of confusion. 
you will probably wind up in the Vieux 
Carre. 

Try to find a central source of informa- 
tion on persons living and working here who 
were born in Latin America—a source, SAY: 
like the local Spanish-language newspaper 
Alter a string of futile inquiries, you'll find 
no such central source—and no such news- 
paper. 

Strange. Local Latins themselves estimate 
their numbers at anywhere from 10,000 tO 
30,000 (the guess varies from person tO 
person). 

How can so many people be so elusive? 
With the exception of the 1,000 or so Cuban 
refugees, the public eye is seldom foc 
on Latins here asa group. Why? 

After much talking and much looking, dt 
begins to dawn that there is no 
Latin unit here with separate institutions. 
To a remarkably complete degree, I 
Latins have been absorbed into the social 
fabric and mainstream of the community- 

But the same Latins who are all but in- 
visible as a group apart are everywhere as 
individuals. 

Occupationally, they range from exporters 
to sculptors, surgeons to stevedores, Sailors 
to university professors, students to elevate 
operators. Economically, the heavy major! y 
appears to belong to that vast and V 
grouping known as the middle class. P: 

Civicly, the Latin population here ar 
brought forth outstanding community les 
ers—as well as the normal percentage 9 
“nobodies.” Crime among the Latins is rel# 
tively negligible, the police report. z 

Although you can find a few concent g 
tions of Latins in the Napoleon Avenue 
nearby uptown areas, and groups of cone 
refugees in the Mirabeau area and the 
Thomas housing project, they live general 
throughout the city. They face no 
dential barriers here. 1y 

The factors which made it comparitive 
easy for Latin-born residents to blend in 
the local landscape and to achieve individua 
prominence underline New Orleans“ poten a 
role as the focal point of understanding jes: 
tween the United States and Latin Amer 75 

One researcher, former Tulane aad 
sociology student Norman Painter, noti of 
the high degree of social assimilation un- 
Latins here following a study of 67 Span 
speaking residents in 1948, 

He concluded that Latins are not 7 
into clannish units as in the East or Ml ; 
West due to lack of hostility shown to wy 
them here. There is no Latin bloc bees tor 
the Latins don’t need to huddle together 
protection, he wrote. this 

In his meticulous report, he carried tins 
a step further by producing quotes by La" 
about local hospitality which would 8 
home in any chamber of commerce or 12% 
national house promotional tract. Inter 
ingly enough, many of the strongly pro in 
Orleans Latins he interviewed had Hved e. 
several other U.S. cities before settling h in- 

“New Orleans seems more like my > 
try—not an American city.“ said one. nere 
other volunteered, I feel more at home 
than in other States.” pout 

Although it’s risky to generalize things 
10,000 to 30,000 persons, and some oneD5 
have changed since 1948, comments of dong 
of Latins living here today bear out ones. 
Painter conclusions—and add some new Joca! 
Some of these generalizations on the 
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acceptance of pre-Cuban refugee Latins 
follow: 


The Latins here did not come in a sudden 
Mass migration and consequently did not 
ase competition for jobs or create other 
®Conomic dislocations, Although the bulk 
Of the New Orleans Latin population moved 
e in the 1950's, they moved in slowly and 


y. 

Far from increasing job competition, many 
found bilingual jobs, created by the postwar 
expansion of Latin commerce here, waiting 
for them. 

Unlike other U.S. cities, the Latin physical 
appearance does not draw much attention in 
this decidedly mediterranean community. 

Nor does a Spanish name raise many eye- 

A Gonzales, for example, is not 
going to create much of a stir among the 
Guidrys and the Guglielmos. 

And the machine gun-clatter of Spanish 
doesn't attract much notice in a city where 
Aqui se Habla Español” signs abound, and 

as International House officials boast, 

& Latin can get anything from a cab to a 
t without speaking a word of English. 

As a Catholic, the Latin also is not going 
to draw any special scrutiny from natives of 
this city of hundreds of thousands of 
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1 Spanish American Baptist Church at 
148 Felicity or the newly instituted Span- 
service at First Methodist Church.) 

tins find similarities between New 
Orleans and their home nations which 
pige from the Spanish architecture of the 
leux Carre, to the strong coffee, to the 
Moist, tropical climate. In food, they can 
find the potatolike yucca, the black beans 
tea the tropical fruits cherished in Cen- 
N and parts of South America in several 
ew Orleans markets. 


kal level to be polite to Latins. 
Pop might have rubbed off on the general 
mede character and background of many of 
Latins here also contributed to their 
*Peedy absorption into New Orleans society. 
In of the persons Painter interviewed 
Wrens were from large Latin port cities, 
from families heavily weighted occupa- 
Pera toward commerce or the professions, 
of had attained a relatively high degree 
in education in their native countries or 
Were Tope. Many others living here now 
educated in local elementary, high 
tho ols and universities before they made 
decision to live in New Orleans. 
ond & substantial number of today’s New 
beans Latin residents are wives of U.S.- 
to citizens—which might also help them 
adjust more quickly. 
lating er factor which might have kept 
tine from welding themselves into a dis- 
Trane and separate unit is that they came 
each at least 20 different Latin republics— 
ang With its own national tradition, idioms 
ton some cases, with built-in hostilities 
the neighboring nation. 
še the word Latin American in New York, 
the native there will generally think in 
Of Puerto Ricans; in Texas and Cali- 
, Of Mexicans. But in New Orleans, 
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to 7,000 Hondurans; groups of 
Cubans and Puerto Ricans who 
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r 
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or and about the same number 
. smaller groups of Colombians, 
Braiiane ae Argentines, Salvadoreans, 
and Ecuadoreans and Venezuelans, 
foun uatterings from almost every other 
try, island or colony in the Americas. 
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(The recent religious survey conducted in 
New Orleans may produce more precise esti- 
mates of the local Latin population, through 
Le what language is spoken in the 

ome.) 


Attacks on Rightwing Groups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr.ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the January 26, 1962, issue 
of the Weekly Crusader which is pub- 
lished by Christian Crusade, 9 East 
Fourth Street, Tulsa, Okla., an article 
entitled “What’s Behind the Attacks on 
the Rightwing Groups?” Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the article in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

WHAT'S BEHIND ATTACKS ON THE RIGHTWING 
GROUPS? 

On November 26, the Communist Worker 
attacked the anti-Communist movements of 
America with a headline article by Daniel 
Mason which cried, “President Kennedy last 
weekend slammed hard at the ultrarightist, 
anti-Communist organizations as enemies of 
the American people.” 

In recent weeks those of us who are con- 
cerned about communism and have tried to 
lift our voices in opposition to its growing 
threat—internally and internationally—have 
found ourselves attacked, villified, and lied 
about in many segments of the liberal Amer- 
ican press and condemned by individuals, 
including the Executive. 

Sincere anti-Communist workers of Amer- 
ica have read in the papers that we are 
allied with the anti-Semitics, the anti- 
Catholics, the Nazis, and the Fascists. In 
the January 13, 1962, Saturday Evening Post, 
Senator STEPHEN M. YouncG, of Ohio, went 
so far as to say: “I believe the radical right 
today is an even deadlier threat to our demo- 
cratic traditions and institutions than are 
the American adherents to communism.” 

When lovers of patriotism and Christian 
freedom are branded by an American Sen- 
ator, as being a greater menace to the con- 
tinuation of our constitutional form of 
government than the Communists them- 
selves, we begin to see what a successful job 
the Communists have done in selling their 
own position and in creating suspicion of 
those groups that dare oppose godless, anti- 
Christ communism. 

In advertising this particular editorial by 
Senator Youna, “Danger on the Right,” the 
Saturday Evening Post took ads in news- 
papers across the country, headlining them, 
“American Nazis, Are They Really a Threat?“ 
Under the picture of a Nazi, followed this 
senational announcement: “The American 
Nazi Party is a nest of hatemongers and it 
is only one of 1,000 radical rightwing groups. 
In this week's Post, a Senator speaks out in 
a voice of dissent. He rips into homegrown 
Fascists and tells why he thinks they are 
even more dangerous than Reds.” People 
who are familiar with the editorial policy of 
the Saturday Evening Post will find this diffi- 
cult to understand since the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post has led all national magazines, in 
the last few years, in anti-Communist right- 
wing editorials. The article was followed by 
another in a later issue: “Danger on the 
Lett,” by BARRY GOLDWATER. 
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LIBERALS WAR ON PRO-FREEDOM GROUPS 


In his article in the Post, Senator YOUNG 
tries to establish as a fact that anyone who 
is anti-Communist must be also anti-Jew, 
anti-Negro, anticlergy, anti-Republican, 
anti-Democrat, and antifreedom. He at- 
tempts to prove that the basis of conserva- 
tive movements is fascism, He misrepre- 
sents the anti-Communist cause, falsely 
allies reputable profreedom groups with 
fascist groups and then praises the activities 
of organizations such as the Americans for 
Democratic Action, American Civil Liberties 
Union and the general liberal press. For 
some reason, it is apparent, the liberals of 
America have declared war against the anti- 
Communist, profreedom, pro-Christian con- 
servative forces of America. Are our de- 
tractors really only misguided idealists who 
feel that we have reached the place where 
we should give up our national sovereignty 
and bow to world government organization, 
even though the Soviets would be the pre- 
dominant force in it? Writers in every is- 
sue of the Communist Worker, Political Af- 
fairs and every pro-Communist or liberal 
newspaper and publication in the country 
delight in attacking the rightwing antl- 
Communist forces in America. 

Yet the truth is that the anti-Commu- 
nist forces referred to in these publications 
as the rightwingers, are the furthest thing 
from fascism. Fascism is national socialism, 
just as is communism, The anti-Commu- 
nist conservative forces oppose fascism, so- 
calism and communism—all national dicta- 
torships—with all their strength. Chris- 
tian Crusade would fight as hard against 
a Fascist as against a Communist, for they 
are the same. They are socialistic dictators 
who steal the wealth and fruits of man's 
labor. The extreme right today is the oppo- 
site of fascism, nazism and communism, to- 
tal dictatorships under which the people 
have no rights except those granted by the 
government. Fascism, nazism, socialism, 
and communism are all found on the ex- 
treme left, because they are all alike. 

The rightwingers, that is the reputable 
anti-Communist groups of the United 
States, with which Christian Crusade is af- 
filiated, believe in freedom, in national 
sovereignty, in Christian constitutional goy- 
ernment. They are opposed to government 
encroachment on their rights. 


THE WHY OF THE ATTACKS 


The reason behind these recent attacks 
against the anti-Communists is apparent. 
The anti-Communist movements of Amer- 
ica have been growing. More and more peo- 
ple are listening to the voice of Christian 
Crusade and similar profreedom move- 
ments. Liberals have been pointed out as 
men who hold dangerous philosophies. 
Under liberalism, there is no right or wrong. 
Under liberalism, there are no facts or 
truths. 

Under liberalism—the extreme liberal- 
ism—which attempts to buy friends with 
money, buy off enemies with money, solve 
all the problems of the world with money, 
we have seen our Government come closer 
and closer to bankruptcy. In 1930, the an- 
nual budget was $3 billion. In 1940 the 
Government was spending $9 million. In 
1950, the Government had increased its an- 
nual expenditures to $40 billion. By 1960, 
to $80 billion per year. Present indications 
are that our Government soon will be spend- 
ing over $90 billion per year. 

Of the $80 billion the Government spent 
in 1960, $9 billion went for interest payments 
on back Government debt. Eleven cents out 
of every dollar of taxes goes to pay interest on 
Government debt. Yet in the last session of 
Congress, liberal Congressmen, afflicted with 
“spenditis,” proposed legislation that would 
have added another $50 or $60 billion to our 
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present annual spending if their bills had 

passed. The anti-Communists say that this 

is liberalism spending a nation into its grave. 
THE WHO OF THE ATTACKS 


Who instigated the attacks against the 
anti-Communist organizations? Edward 
Hunter, expert on Communist brainwashing 
tactics, testified before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security in July 1961: "I 
have watched an actual grassroots movement 
against communism develop all across the 
United States of America, and I have noted a 
new, highly coordinated drive go into high 
gear to tear this anti-Communist movement 
up by the roots and destroy it. Though the 

ts movement was a spontaneous local 
development in most areas, there ls nothing 
spontaneous nor local about the drive to 
crush it. It is an organized, psychological 
warfare operation that has all the marks of 
staff planning. 

“A quick Red operation is attempting to 
push this administration, the press, and the 
public into a trap that would eliminate the 
anti-Communist program in the United 
States. The Reds have carefully analyzed 
the Kennedy administration's conciliatory 
and good will traits as vulnerable to exploi- 
tation. 

“The Communist argument is simply that 
communism is no danger here in the United 
States, only abroad. They want us to drop 
the program that would enable our public 
and our troops to recognize the face of com- 
munism. It’s their major line and a major 
danger to us. If the Reds can put it across— 
and they have already achieved some con- 
spicuous successes with it—we shall have dis- 
armed ourselves in the realm of mind war- 
fare right here at home. Our submersion 
into communism would inevitably follow un- 
less we should be able to awaken from the 
trance in time. 

“The Reds have always demanded that 
inquiry of any kind into Red manipulation 
should be forbidden, calling it undemo- 
cratic, a reactionary or Fascist activity, 
illegal, unfriendly, hostile. They use ‘right- 
ist’ or ‘extreme rightist’ as smear words 
to describe anti-Communist teachings. Op- 
position to communism is labeled by the 
Reds ‘anti-Communist bias’ and, since 
Americans are justifiably opposed to real 
bias, we are on that ground expected to 
avoid anticommunism itself. Yet any 
reference to pro-Communist bias is dis- 
missed by them as ‘McCarthyism.’ This 
is the double standard. We are pressed not 
to engage in anticommunism, but if we 
don't, we leave the fleld open to the pro- 
Communists by default. This is the trap. 
Of course, the Reds have a psychological 
warfare planning section y given 
the responsibility of operations within the 
United States, their principal foe, whose free 
existence makes their world conquest im- 
possible. To think otherwise would be 
worse than naive, it would be criminally 
stupid.” 

In the future, whenever you read an 
attack against an anti-Communist leader 
or organization, you can be sure it was 
instigated by Moscow. Although the 
attacker may not be a Communist, an in- 
tentional Red, nevertheless, he is carrying 
out the Communist goal of destroying and 
repudiating the pro-freedom forces in 
America, which challenge the forces of anti- 
Christ communism. 

Don't be deceived by this talk about 
fascism. The anti-Communists are as much 
opposed to fascism as they are to commu- 
nism. They deplore anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism and all racial prejudice. The 
responsible, reputable anti-Communist 
groups have only one thing in mind; that 18 
to serve God, preserve freedom and to keep 
America God's greatest Nation under the 
Living Son. 
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Christian Crusade ts 14 years old. When 
we first raised objections to the United Na- 
tions and to foreign aid to Communist coun- 
tries, we were virtually alone. Fourteen 


-years ago, I would go Into a major city of the 


United States to deliver an anti-Communist 
address, and I was lucky to get 30 or 40 peo- 
ple out to hear me. The American people 
were not concerned about growing commu- 
nism internally or the growing threat of 
communism internationally. 
COUNTERACTION BY PEOPLE SHOWS NEW 
STRENGTH 


But with Cuba's going Communist, with 
the recent public admission that our Gov- 
ernment has been underwriting the Com- 
munist governments of Poland and Yugo- 
slavia with foreign aid and military supplies, 
the American people began to open their 
eyes. Thanks to the courageous speeches of 
a few men in Congress and a handful of 
patriotic magazines and newspapers that 
printed the truth, the American people be- 
gan to be concerned. 

Prior to the last few months, efforts to alert 
the people to the progress and menace of 
Communist subversion, were given the hush- 
hush treatment. Anti-Communist books 
were ignored by publishers and reviewers, 
termed “red herrings” by public officials and 
dismissed as crackpot ravings by a com- 
placent citizenry. 

However, with mounting Soviet pressure 
upon the United States everywhere, a general 
movement of resistance and counteraction 
spontaneously sprung up all across the coun- 
try. There are literally scores of responsible 
organizations trying to alert all the American 
people. Many are doing excellent, effective 
work in the fight against communism. 

OPEN MASSIVE SUBVERSION 

This new factor of coordinated pro-Ameri- 
ca opinion has brought about a sharp 
change in International Communist policy. 
Eighty-one Marxist-Leninist parties, assem- 
bled from all over the world, in Moscow on 
December 5, 1960, issued a strategy state- 
ment—a Red manifesto—against the rising 
tide of pro-Americanism in the United 
States. On July 29, 1961, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party reiterated its statement of tac- 
tics to be employed against the anti-Commu- 
nists in the United States. Also in July, the 
weekly Worker called for a united front of 
all leftists, both Communist and non-Com- 
munist against patriotic Americans and their 
organizations, 

Thus began a new, masslve effort at sub- 
version of the United States, this time no 
longer covert but openly and defiantly 
undertaken. 

The anti-Communist movements In Amer- 
ica need the financial support of people who 
believe in freedom. They are fighting not 
only a damnable political philosophy but 
also an organized, militant atheism. The 
rightwing, anti-Communist organizations 
are on God's side. They are the opposite of 
leftwing, pro-Communist groups that would 
destroy America and subjugate us all to a 
slavemaster in Moscow. 


Effects of Out-of-Door Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following article by George 
W. “Heap” Alexander: 
HUNTING AND FISHING AIN'T PEANUTS 
(By George W. Heap“ Alexander) 

A recently completed national survey of 
hunting and fishing in the United States 
brought forth some remarkable facts. This 
was the second such nationwide economie 
study of sport fishing and hunting in our 
country. The first was made in 1955, the 
recent one covered the year 1960. The sur- 
vey work was done by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
and Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Funds derived from excise taxes on sporting 
arms and ammunition and on fishing tackle 
paid for the survey costs, and the survey was 
made at the request of the States: The 1960 
survey shows these out-of-door activities are 
even more significant now to our nations 
economy and way of life than they were in 
1955. Here are some of the many revealing 
facts disclosed by this study: 

In 1960, 30 million citizens hunted and 
fished, as against 24 million in 1955. These 
people, in 1960, spent $4 billion in their at- 
tivities, as compared to $3 billion in 1955. 
Considering and comparing such sum in 
more everyday terms, this $4 billion Was 
more money than U.S. citizens spent for 
physicians’ services, telephone bills, radio or 
television recelvers. Staking the money 
out for hunting and fishing against other 
sports shows the remarkable fact that the 
money spent in 1960 in the United States for 
all baseball, boxing, basketball, football, 
movies, theater, concerts, and other spectator 
sports combined amounts to less than one 
half spent on these two sports, To agaln 
compare: $4 billion would buy about 666,665 
top-priced cars, and at least twice as many 
low-priced cars. Such figures are really big 
business, affecting national economy greatly 
and big enough to filter on down to county 
economic level like Clarion County. 

In doing all this hunting and fishing. and 
spending these sums into our economy, 
people did some traveling. They traveled tO 
the tune of 13.2 billion miles. That kind 
car traveling represents a whale of a lot 
piston pushing. It represents 55,000 trips to 
the moon or 530,000 trips around the world. 
Last week’s three-orbit flight of Col 
Glenn, to which you and I and most of the 
world thrilled, covered just approximately 
5 hours’ time to go around the world three 
times. At the same fantaste rate of speed he 
traveled, it would take him 100 years 
outer space to cover the mileage piled uP in 
the big open spaces, by rod and gun user 
right here on earth. 

Of the two sports, fishing led in number 
participating and money spent. A total 
14,750,000 men and 5,683,000 women fished 
in 1960, and they spent $3 billion. A to 
of 11,169,000 men and 860,000 women hun 
in 1960 and in doing so spent $1 billion 
From 1955 to 1960, the number of fisherme 
increased 22 percent; the number of hunter 
increased 24 percent. “Their combined & 
penditures for the two sports increased 
one-third. Small game hunters outnume 
bered big game hunters 12 million to 
million, and fresh-water fishermen outnum 
bered salt-water fishermen 21 million to 
million. 3 

To bring this business closer home, let 
go to a spot about 80 miles north of us 
a single Sunday a few weeks ago, The 12 — 
is Presque Isle Bay in Erie County, and this 
business is ice fishing for sport. 88 
one day 4,000 fishermen tried their } 
fishing through the ice. The average ung 
was nine fish per fisherman. Estima 


these fine eating yellow perch at three t0 g 


pound, the overall catch oe 
tons. We have no way of ing it, 560 
each fisherman we bet spent at least 
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Cents for bait. That would be $2,000. The 
Money spent by these 4,000 citizens, many 
Who came a long way, for gear, bait, and 
travel expenses, would not be a trifling sum. 

all went on in one little spot, one day, 
United States. In addition, 4,000 people took 
on some good clear winter air activity and 
had a good time. 

Since all recreation is increasing yearly— 
With more people going and with less places 
to go—with our economy increasingly af- 
fected, it is very apparent that much thought 
Must be given the use and conservation of 
Outdoor space, as well as the potentials of 
Outer space. 


Foot Soldiers Arsenal Modernized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
lude the following: 
VISTAS IN SCIENCE 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 
FOOT SOLDIER'S ARSENAL MODERNIZED 


batother war will not be altogether a com- 
t with rockets, missiles, and nuclear bombs 
and with the fighting forces hundreds of 
Miles apart. 

The mud-slogging doughboy still will have 
bis place — perhaps the most important of 
pl in the long run. He will be armed in a 
“shion that will make his predecessors in 

er wars—even those of 1942—seem rather 
Primitively equipped. And, as of old, he 

ill meet his foe face to face. 

f re than 30 new weapons—quite aside 
rom rockets and missiles—which were un- 
BeA as late as the Korean war, have 
0 n produced, and largely issued, by Army 
engineers. 
of mong them are a new rifle, a new kind 
Ug Machine gun, a grenade-launcher, a 
ht antitank weapon and antipersonnel 
e. Outstanding, according to an ord- 
report, is the new M-14 rifle which 
dan fire 20 rounds without reloading. Previ- 
Army rifles have been limited to elght 


VERSATILE MACHINEGUN 


The new M-60 machinegun is air-cooled 
len can be fired either from a tripod or a 
ring bipod. A 90-millimeter recoilless 

„the M-67, is an accurate antitank 


newest rocket grenade antitank weap- 
the M-72, is small, light and easy to 
Made of aluminum and plastic, it 


ou. 
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The Army found an already developed 
antitank weapon in France and has pur- 
chased from the French Government rights 
to all its models. All are guided missiles. 

The M-18 antipersonnel mine is a device 
for defense against massed infantry attacks 
and for defense of isolated outposts. Pro- 
jecting a fan-shaped array of high velocity 
fragments parallel to the ground in a chosen 
direction from a remote position, it exceeds 
all previous models in both range and 
lethality. 

Three new tanks for an armored division 
have been put into production. One is a 
main battle tank, the M-60. It carries a 105- 
millimeter gun which gives it significantly 
greater firepower than tanks used in the past. 
Its diesel engine gives it increased speed 
and maneuverability and its new infrared 
fire control provides for night fighting. 

Among the new vehicles is the M-151, 
which resembles the World War II jeep but 
weighs less, can travel faster and cruise far- 
ther. Other vehicles are the mechanical 
mule, a half-ton transporter and the Mighty 
Mite, developed by the Army for the Marine 
Corps. Also in this area is the Goer, a new 
departure in the design of military wheeled 
vehicles. It can, says an ordnance report, 
“go anywhere and makes possible movement 
of supplies and fuel to areas which are inac- 
cessible to other military vehicles.” 

Now entering production is a new amphib- 
ious cargo carrier, which can be used as a 
personnel carrier to accommodate 10 men 
in addition to the driver, To retrieve tanks 
disabled on the battlefield the Army is pro- 
duing a tank-recovery vehicle designed to 
lift and recover the heaviest armored tanks 
with comparative ease. 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 

Two new howitzer weapon systems which 
can cruise further and fire at longer range 
are being developed. They will replace sim- 
ilar vehicles used during the Korean conflict. 

The artillery will be provided with two new 
self-propelled weapons which will permit 
better frontline support of the infantry. 
One carries a 175-millimeter gun, but weighs 
only 62,000 pounds compared with its prede- 
cessor which .weighed 100,000 pounds. £ 

For infantry battle groups the Ordnance 
Corps is developing an atomic weapons sys- 
tem in two types. Both fire projectiles which 
are larger in diameter than the gun tubes 
and are fastened on pistons inserted in the 
gun tubes. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Tribute to Col. John H. Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since his history-making flight on 
February 20, Col. John H. Glenn has 
deen receiving the plaudits of people the 
World over. But rather than bask in the 
limelight as he could so easily do, Colo- 
del Glenn is the first one to speak of the 
team effort involved. I ask unanimous 

t to insert in the Appendix “There 
Stands a Man,” an editorial from the 
Paterson News which expresses, I be- 
lieve, the feeling of all of us about this 

American. 
è There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
& follows: 
THERE STANDS A MAN 

When John H. Glenn stood yesterday be- 
Ore Members of the U.S. Congress to receive 
reserved only for the elite great of 


ere stands a man.” 
a man he is, this rather slight, freck- 
balding 40-year-old astronaut whose 
into orbit last week has projected 
— Nation into space delirium and 
aimed to the world our determined 
March into the future. 
Ms werten astronauts—Colonel Glenn and 
been pociates—represent what we have all 
7 taught to regard as typical Americans. 


ton 2's Capitol, a modest, praise 

Woe}, usband. and father who less than a 
thay CO had risked his life in an awesome 
Noung’ of space to orbit three times 

Y, the universe. 

tomeg $ wasn't Colonel Glenn who per- 
ù this miracle, at least in his mind. 
his teammates; it was the scientists 
wrapped up the package of miracle 
nts which made the flight possible; 


F, 
ge 


if 


— SB? thousands of workers who had 
Party in the creation of all the intricate 
dae Which combined in the final effort to 
Wh the flight possible. 
Bener? stood Presidents of the country, 
ng ws like Eisenhower and MacArthur 
tonn Marshall to address Congress and the 
Anerian ne stood John Glenn, a young 
"leg lifted to exultant heights in the 


the pulsating honors be- 
Solone: on him since his orbital triumph, 
ad e Glenn has always spoken of “we,” 
manner of saying it reveals the 
Of his sincerity. He means just as he 
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haps the most powerful reply to President 
Kennedy's inaugural challenge to Americans 
to ask not what their country could do for 
them but rather what they can do for their 
country. 

Having risked his life in a manner awe- 
some even to contemplate, he is prepared to 
venture still further into the mysteries of 
space should his country call. 

And how did he feel about the cheers of 
the quarter-million who stood in a drench- 
ing rain in the Capital to see their new 
hero? 

He had the “same hard-to-define feeling 
inside” he gets when the American flag goes 
by. 
“Let us hope that none of us ever loses 
that feeling,” he challenged and it is the 
fervent hope here that millions of Ameri- 
cans, young and old, will feel the same way 
about it. Especially is this so in an era of 
weirdness when there are some in our midst 
who would chant: “Better Red than dead.” 

This is a great American, this Hero Glenn, 
a son of all of us. 

He and his associate astronauts have 
charted the way to a new world which is 
in the infancy of its discovery. 

One of the leaders of the space command 
put it in perspective when he said that 
even while we're cheering this notable ex- 
ploit, we are merely applauding a 
as did those who hailed the Wright brothers 
in their crude plane. 

In the lifetimes of millions of our present- 
day youth, there will be traffic in orbit, trips 
to the moon, and other planets. We have 
just started and as Glenn told Congress 
yesterday, the avenues of discovery which 
will flow from all phases of the space re- 
search dwarf all that has gone before. 

And smiling John Glenn goes down in 
history as the pioneer, the Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright of American space achieve- 
ment. 


Constitutional Right Against Unlawful 
Search and Seizure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Columbian Lawyers Association con- 
ducted a symposium at the Concord 
Hotel, Catskill Mountains, N.Y., during 
the weekend of Februdry 22, 1962. 
One of the panelists was Mr. Sylvester 
Cosentino, former president of the 
Columbian Lawyers Association and 
practicing attorney in the city of New 
York, and another panelist was Mr. 
Joseph Cerbone, assistant district at- 
torney, Bronx County. The subject un- 
der discussion was the effect of recent 
Supreme Court decisions upon the en- 
forcement of law and the trend of 
prosecution as the result of the case of 
Mapps v. Ohio decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court (367 U.S. 343). 


Mr. Cosentino presented a paper from 
the viewpoint of the defense counsel 
whereas Mr. Cerbone presented a dis- 
cussion from the viewpoint of the en- 
forcement officers. The discussion was 
very provocative, stimulating, and lively. 
Mr. Cerbone stressed the obstacles with 
which the assistant district attorney en- 
counters in the enforcement of law and 
the ridiculous extent to which certain 
Justices are going in the interpretation 
of the case, Mapps against Ohio. Mr. 
Cosentino presented an analysis of the 
principles underlying the constitutional 
protections against unreasonable search 
and seizure and gave a panoramic view 
of the entire subject. Mr. Nicholas Ian- 
nuzzi presided at the symposium and was 
the moderator during the question-and- 
answer period. I believe that those in- 
terested in the preservation of constitu- 
tional rights will profit by a reading of 
the paper presented by Mr. Sylvester 
Cosentino which follows: 

SPEECH MADE To COLUMBIAN LAWYERS ASSO- 

CIATION ON FEBRUARY 24, 1962, Ar Con- 

CORD HOTEL, CATSKILL MouUNTAINS, N.Y. 


At the outset, I wish to state that the sub- 
ject of search and seizure cannot be covered 
in one lecture. This subject has many 
ramifications. At this time I wish to give 
credit to Kings County Judge Nathan Sobel 
for his treatise on this subject, and from 
which I obtained most of my material. 

During my short talk, I will try to cover 
the points which I feel you may encounter 
in some of your cases. At the outset may 
I state that the enforcement authorities, 
police and Federal agents are now contriving 
gimmicks to circumvent the theory and law 
established by the Mapps v. Ohio case de- 
cided by the U.S. Supreme Court (367 U.S. 
343), which is the latest case decided on 
search and seizure. 

Up until the time the Mapps case was de- 
cided, the New York State courts permitted 
without limitations the admission in crimi- 
nal trials of evidence obtained by police 
as as result of unreasonable search and 
seizure. 

Many State courts and legislatures felt 
that it was a matter of discretion whether 
or not to adopt the “exclusionary rule.” 

The exclusionary rule is the nonad- 
missability of evidence obtained by search 
and seizure. 

New York State must now follow the rul- 
ing in the Mapps case, by virtue of the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States “the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable causes; supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized.” 

Mapps has now made the “exclusionary 
rule” applicable to all the States via the 14th 
amendment, 

You must remember that the exclusſon- 
ary rule” is almost wholly applicable to the 
“contraband cases.” 

For example, the State courts decisions 
are almost exclusively concerned with pos- 
session of narcotics, weapons, policy slips, 
and other gambling paraphernalia. The 
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Federal court decisions are concerned with 
these plus possession of illicit whisky, 
counterfeit coin and stolen property trans- 
ported in interstate commerce. 

In discussing unlawful search and seizure 
we must also discuss the lawless conduct 
of police which the “exclusionary rule” is 
designed to deter. 

There are no statistics available to es- 
tablish how many law-abiding citizens are 
subjected to detention and humiliation and 
their persons and homes searched in viola- 
tion of law without “contraband” or other 
evidence of crime being uncovered. Accord- 
ing to the statistics available—in 1960—in 
New York City, there were 35,000 felony 
arrests, of which there were 11,000 discharges. 
There were 100,000 misdemeanor arrests 
which resulted in 37,000 discharges. 

Mr. Justice Clark in the Mapps case sald: 

“The ignoble shortcut to convictions tends 
to destroy the entire system of constitutional 
restraints upon which the liberty of the 
people rest. * * * Our decision, founded on 
reason and truth, gives to the Individual no 
more than that which the Constitution guar- 
antees him, to the police officer no less than 
that to which honest law enforcement is 
entitled, and, to the courts, that judicial in- 
tegrity so necessary in the true administra- 
tion of justice.” (81 S. Ct. at 1695). 

With that eloquent statement, we may con- 
clude the practical discussion of the effect 
of Mapp, by observing that to the presump- 
tion of innocence, the privilege against self- 
incrimination and the right not to be con- 
victed by coerced confessions, we now add the 
freedom from unreasonable searches and 
seizures even when they product evidence 
of guilt. The courts of this State have done 
reasonably well in coping with these basic 
principles of reason and decency. They have 
caused neither breakdown in law enforce- 
ment nor failure of justice. This newest 
safeguard articulates an ancient principle 
that ours is a government of laws in which 
the end does not justify the means. We are 
now commanded to exclude unconstitution- 
ally obtained evidence, something which 
many conscientious trial Judges have been 
doing for a long time. 

In other words, it will be the Constitution 
and the law, which the “exclusionary rule” is 
designed to enforce and which the constable 
has violated, which sets the criminal free. 

It is important to note that not all, but 
only “unreasonable” searches are prohibited. 
The Constitution protects the “person” as 
well as the “houses” and “papers and ef- 
fects” from unreasonable search. 

The history of the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against unreasonable search and seizure 
is basic to an understanding of its legal 
significance and scope. 

For discussion of the history of the fourth 
amendment see Boyd v. U.S. (116 U.S. 616); 
SGRO v. U.S. (287 U.S. 206); Harris v. U.S. 
(331 U.S. 145, 157-163); Rabinowitz v. U.S. 
(339 U.S. 56) and cases cited. 

For history of search warrant statutes (see 
People v. Kenipner (208 N.Y, 16)). 

In 1949 Wolf v. Colorado (338 US. 25)—a 
due process issue clarified the issue by an- 
nouncing that the (security of one's privacy 
against arbitarary intrusion by the police) 
is “implicit in the concept of ordered liberty” 
and as such enforcible against the States, 

“We have no hesitation in stating that 
were a State affirmatively to sanction such 
police incursion into privacy it would run 
counter to the guarantee of the 14th amend- 
ment” (p. 28). 

In simple terms this meant that State 
legislation (or judicial decision) sanctioning 
(1) the Issuance of search warrants without 
probable cause or (2) expanding the right of 


police arrest without requiring prior prob- 


able cause or (3) permitting searchers con- 
temporaneously with or incidental to an un- 
reasonable arrest, would violate Federal due 
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process (see Marcus v. Search Warrants (367 
US. 717)). 

But the Court in Wolf added that because 
of the contrariety of views in the States with 
respect to the “excl rule” that rule 
would not be imposed upon the States so 
long as the States imposed other sanctions 
(criminal prosecutions and civil suits) 
against police conduct in violation of the 
Constitution. The exclusionary rule there- 
fore stood in the anomalous position of a 
constitutional requirement which could be 
disobeyed by the States. The State courts 
stood in the anomalous position of permit- 
ting convictions by evidence obtained in 
violation of the State and Federal Constitu- 
tions, 

It wasn't too long before Federal officers 
encouraged State police to search and seize 
the unconstitutional evidence for use in the 
Federal courts. This was called the silver 
platter doctrine, and when Federal officers 
unconstitutionally obtained evidence which 
would not be admissible in Federal courts, 
often they simply turned the evidence over 
to State officers for use in State courts. This 
was the “reverse” silver platter doctrine. 

In a series of cases culminating with Elkins 
v. United States (364 U.S. 206) the silver 
platter doctrine was outlawed. For a de- 
talled discussion of all silver platter doc- 
trine cases prior to Mapp, see “Admissibility 
of evidence, et cetera, a Federal problem,” 
North Western L. Rev. November- December 
1960. 

The Mapp decision, June 19, 1961, finally 
determined all controversy with respect to 
the exclusionary rule in all courts, Federal 
and State. 

Mapp holds that: 

1. The exclusionary rule is of constitu- 
tional origin and as such it is a command 
of the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment upon the courts of the States to ex- 
clude in criminal trials all unconstitutional 
evidence obtained as a result of an “unrea- 
sonable" search. 

2. The “exclusionary rule” will be enforced 
by the Supreme Court as strictly against 
the States as it is against the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

It must be noted that the search warrant 
statutes Federal (FRCP 416) and most States, 
including New York (CCP. 792), are limited 
to: 


1, Stolen or embezzled property (referred 
to as fruits of a crime); 

2. Property used as a means of commit- 
ting a crime, referred to as instrumentali- 
ties; and 

3. Property possessed with intent to use 
in the commission of a crime (contraband). 

A warrant cannot be issued for papers, 
records, letters and documents which are 
referred to as mere evidence to be used for 
the purpose of convicting an indicted or 
prospective defendant, 

But at times, papers et cetera, may also 
be used as instrumentalities as for example 
forged checks, shipping documents or false 
passports. (See U.S. v. Kirschenbdlatt, 16 F. 
2d 202) and Gouled v. U.S., 285 U.S, 298, 309, 
311). 

Instrumentalities could include blood 
stained garments or shoes found at the 
commission of acrime. U.S. v. Guido, 257 F. 
201, et cetera. 

Contraband, is of course, weapons, nar- 
eotics, counterfeit, papers, such as policy 
slips and bookmaking plays and records. 

The fourth amendment expressly sanctions 
reasonable searehes for fruits, instrumentali- 
ties or contraband. 

But under the fourth amendment no 
search for mere evidence is reasonable. 

A statute permitting the issuance of a 
Warrant for mere evidence would be un- 
constitutional under the fourth and fifth 
amendments. A statute requiring the com- 
pulsory production of such evidence before 
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a legislature or administrative agency or 8 
grand jury or a court would be unconstitu- 
tional by virtue of the fifth amendment (no 
one can be compelled to be a witness against 
himself in a criminal case). 

In Gouled v. U.S., 225 U.S, 298, 306: 

Where one accused of a crime is obliged to 
supply evidence against himself or whether 
such evidence be obtained by an ill 
search of his premises, or seizure of his 
private papers, the result is the same. 
either case he is the unwilling source of the 
evidence, and the fifth amendment forbids 
that he shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself in a criminal case. 

This case further establishes the law that 
an unlawful or unreasonable search for pa- 
pers to be used merely as evidence violates 
the defendant's privilege against self-incrim- 
ination. It of course violates the fifth 
amendment. 

The case of U.S. v. Lefkowitz, 285 US. 452- 
464-465 holds: A search whether with ® 
validly issued warrant or incidental to an 
arrest without a warrant is restricted to 
fruits, instrumentalities or contraband. 
the product of the search is merely evi" 
dentiary in nature, the search is unreason- 
able and unconstitutional. The officers may 
be armed with a valid search warrant or the 
search may, by every other standard, be ® 
reasonable search incidental to a lawful ar“ 
rest, nevertheless if it produces merely evi 
dentiary materials it is with respect to such 
evidence an unreasonable search and 
and such evidence may not be used to con- 
vict the defendant. 

Pecullarly—it has never been decided 
whether mere evidence may be searched for 
and seized if found on the person—but it s 
the opinion of many criminal lawyers an 
judges in criminal courts that if such evi- 
dence were seized because of the interplay 
of the fourth and fifth amendments, SUC 
search and seizure would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

To sum up a 

If a search is unreasonable for any res 
son, the seizure of any evidence, whether 
contraband or mere evidence violates wue 
fourth amendment. But when mere evi 
dence is seized in an unreasonable t 
the court has held in many decisions 
such seizure violates the fourth and 
amendments. er 

But if a search is reasonable by every 227 
standard, it becomes unreasonable solely m 
the fact that mere evidence is seized. the 
such a case heavy reliance is placed on 
fact that the defendant's privilege has pee 
violated. 

Amply stated: The police cannot lawtu 
seize from the person or the home OF ©, 
automobile of a defendant that which 
cannot be compelled to produce in co d 

A classic case on search and seizure lt 
the manner in which agents will try to + 
the facts to get around the Mapp case may, 
relate the facts in a case in which I went 
the U.S. Supreme Court, 

Carlo, et al., v. U.S. of America— phe 

On May 24, 1960, Federal agents of int 
Bureau of Narcotics entered the apa nager 
of one John Carlo, and seized a brown Tnlen 
bag containing six envelopes, within board 
were 6 ounces of heroin and two cardbO" + 
boxes, one containing 1% quarter — 
heroin and the other with $21,000 in 
rency. 

After the arrest, but before the maior 
ment, I made a motion to suppress the the 
dence and return of the $21,000, on wo 
ground that they were obtained by an 
reasonable search and seizure in 
of his constitutional rights. A nearing ony 
held by a Federal judge. The tes 
was as follows: treet 

Agent D testified: "I was across the bt f 
from the defendant's apartment house? s; 
saw the defendant’s wife leave the P 
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shortly thereafter I saw defendant’s brother 
enter the premises. I followed the man up 
to the second floor and saw him enter the 
Carlo apartment and waited in the hallway 
until other agents came along with Mrs. 
Carlo and a child. At that time, one of the 
agents told me that Mrs. Carlo was under 
arrest, and that she wanted to leave her 
Child in the house“ (the circumvention of 
the law now begins, the agents are now 
bringing in first the arrest then a consent 
On the part of one of the defendants for 
them to enter the apartment). “Mrs. Carlo 
entered the apartment followed by the child 
and the agents, and I walked in. At that 
time another agent placed the brother of the 
detendant under arrest for a supposed sale 
Of narcotics in the early part of February 
ot that year.“ Agent further testifies that 
after the arrest of Joseph De Carlo (again 
the circumvention of the unlawful search 
and seizure rule) because no search could 
be made unless it was incidental to the ar- 
Test. He further testified that after the 
arrest he found the narcotics and the money. 
In order for a search and seizure to be legal 
or lawful there must be probable cause for 
Same, and in this case the agents testified 
that they had observed the sale made by the 
defendant, Joseph De Carlo, in February of 
1960, and arrest took place May 24, 1960, and 
because of that sale, and because of his 
arrest and arrest of Mrs. Carlo and her per- 
Mgrs they had the right to search the 


perty. 
Judge Murphy who decided my application 
ed the suppression of the narcotics, but 
Branted the return of the $21,000. However, 
the Government applied for a resettlement 
Stating that the money had been turned over 
to the Internal Revenue Department, and 
Judge Murphy then reversed himself and 
denied my application for the suppression 
or the narcotics and the return ot the money. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed on 
the ground that there was insufficient time 
for the agents to obtain a search warrant, 
and further stating that they were con- 
Strained to hold with the seizure of the small 
paper bag and the examination and 
detention of its contents by the agents were 
Wful and proper, and that when John Carlo 
tted that they belonged to him there 
Was probable cause to arrest him and as in- 
tal to this arrest the search of the 
apartment for narcotics was lawful. That 
none of the arrests was a mere pretense for 
of a search of the Carlo apart- 
Ment. That they refused the return of the 
ney because of the fact that the Inter- 
Revenue Department had filed a lien 
the defendant and his wife, in an 
amount larger than the $21,000 that they 


found. 
PROBABLE CAUSE 


That term is included in the fourth amend- 
Dent and in most State counterparts. For 
history of the requirement of probable 
Cause see Henry v. U.S., (361 U.S. 98) and our 
te tutes governing the issuance of warrants 
2 arrest. See CCP section 150, subdivision 
zy dur statutes permitting an arrest without 
Warrant: see CCP 177, subdivisions 3, 4 
100 5, and our search warrant statutes CCP 
> Thus there must be no arrest, with or 
Without a warrant, except upon probable 
use, and no search warrant may issue ex- 
wet upon probable cause. The determina- 
n of probable cause must be based solely 
Tacts and circumstances known to the 
ting officer before the arrest, or in case 
Sf a crime committed in his presence, con- 
be eously with the arrest. It should 
Observed that the nature of the proof to 
blish probable cause for a search war- 
"nt, and for an arrest with or without a 
Warrant may be diferent. The former is 
Primarily directed at the product, i.e., fruits, 
tüstrumentalities, or contraband—of the 
‘rime and the latter is directed at the person 
Who committed the crime. 
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A case which defines probable cause is 
Brinegar v. U.S., 338 U.S. 160. 

“In dealing with probable cause, however, 
as the very name implies, we deal with prob- 
abilities. These are not technical; they are 
the factual and practical considerations of 
everyday life on which reasonable and pru- 
dent men, not legal technicians, act. The 
standard of proof is accordingly correlative 
to what must be proved.” 

The pertinent comment is that the fact 
and circumstances to establish probable 
cause will differ with the kind of crime com- 
mitted. The kind of information to estab- 
lish probable causes which the police officer 
will obtain in a homicide, robbery, and bur- 
glary will be vastly different as a practical 
matter from the kind customarily obtained 
in the policy and narcotic cases. As a prac- 
tical matter it must be repeated that rarely 
is there a product of a search in homicide, 
robbery, and burglary cases. It is also Im- 
portant to note that many arrests for such 
crimes are made while the crime is being 
committed in the presence of the police 
Officer. Probable cause will be an issue 
mainly in connection with arrests made in 
private premises and on occasion in auto- 
mobiles for the narcotic and gambling 
crimes. Probable cause requires only knowl- 
edge of facts and circumstances which would 
convince the police officer that the person 
arrested is probably the person who com- 
mitted the crime. 

Probable causes may become stale before 
the arrest or search occurs. It may be noted 
that a search warrant must be executed in 
10 days CCP 802 and SGRO v. U.S., 287 U.S. 
206, and more recently Di Bella v. U.S., 284 
F. 2d 897, 906, and 907. 

I can go on for many hours on this sub- 
ject and not cover it completely, but may I 
conclude by saying that the courts, because 
of the Mapps case have become more liberal 
in deciding when a search and seizure is ille- 
gal. You must bear in mind there are two 
methods by which a search and seizure can 
be tested as to its legality and that is (1) a 
motion on written papers before a trial, when 
information is brought to the attention of 
the defendant that there is an unlawful 
search and seizure, and (2) if the question 
arises during the trial then, the court, must 
call for a voir dire and decide after a hear- 
ing, as to whether or not search and sei- 
zure was illegal. 

It has become the common practice in the 
courts of the city of New York, and that 
includes the county courts and the Court of 
General Sessions, that a motion should be 
made in part I before a trial, if the question 
of unlawful search and seizure is one of law, 
but if it is one of fact, the trial judge must 
decide the same during the trial. In the 
Federal courts you proceed under rule 4le, 
motion must be made in the calendar or 
motion part if based on law, and I facts of 
unlawful search and seizure are brought to 
the attention of the defendant, before the 
trial, motion must be made in the motion 
part. If facts of unlawful search and sei- 
zure cre discovered during the trial, then the 
trial court must hold a voir dire on the same. 
Under the substantive law of search and 
seizure the following are yery, very impor- 
tant: 

1. Incidental search of fixed premises. 

2. Area of search. 

3. Exploratory search. 

4. Practicability of obtaining search war- 
rant. 

5. Search of automobiles. 

6. Seizure of unrelated crime. 

7. Poisoned evidence. 

8. Searches by consent (waiver). 

1. INCIDENTAL SEARCH OF FIXED PREMISES 


With a warrant an officer may search the 
premises. 

Without a warrant—only when man Is ar- 
rested then the officer has the right to search 
the premises, 
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Only in certain cases as incident to arrest 
there is no sanction for the search of a pri- 
vate dwelling without a warrant. 


2. AREA OF SEARCH 
Search warrant must prescribe with par- 
ticularity the premises to be searched. 
3. EXPLORATORY SEARCH 


At the time of issuance of warrant, the 
judge signing same predetermines the moti- 
vation and purpose of the search. 

In exploratory search there is generally 
an arrest often with probable cause, but the 
arrest is a pretext for the search, 

See page 61, U.S. v. Lefkowitz. 

4. PRACTICABILITY OF OBTAINING WARRANT 


Even if arrest is valid—facts may estab- 
lish a sufficient opportunity to obtain a war- 
rant and this can be considered on the 
question as to whether or not the incidental 
search was legal. 


5. SEARCH OF AUTOMOBILES 


(a) Warrant is necessary to search auto- 
mobiles, 

(b) If one is stopped for violation of traf- 
fic law, does not give officer right to search 
the car. Only in drunken driving case can 
an officer search the car to look for open 
whiskey bottles (because there are no fruits, 
instrumentalities or contraband found in 
car). 

6. SEIZURE OF UNRELATED CRIME 

If an officer must trespass to obtain the 
product, but either as a seizure or as the 
product of an incidental search, unrelated 
contraband in open view may be seized 
(U.S. v. Charles, 8 F. 2d 302). 

But if the contraband is not in open view 
then, it is no longer subject to seizure but 
it may under two circumstances be subject 


I will generalize: 

1. On the person—Any product found on 
the person after a valid arrest Is legal evi- 
dence. 

2. Hidden contraband—If hidden in a 
desk, Closet, drawer, et cet., 


ableness of the search incidental to the orig- 
inal arrest. 


7. POISONED EVIDENCE 


The product, i.e., the fruits, instrumentali- 
ties or contraband of an unlawful or un- 
reasonable search is not admissible in evi- 
dence against the accused. 

Also excluded is evidence of what police 
saw or observed in the even if the 
product was not seized (Williams v. U.S., 263 
F. 2d 487; McGinnis v. U.S., 227 F. 2d 598; 
McDonald v. U.S., 335 U.S., 451-455-456) . 

“We find no basis on the cases or In logic 
for dis ishing between the introduction 
into evidence of physical objects illegally 
taken and the introduction of testimony 
concerning objects illegally observed.” 

8. SEARCHES BY CONSENT (WAIVER) 

If we consent to a search all products 
seized are admissible in evidence. 

It is incumbent upon the people to prove 
by clear and convincing proof that such 
consent was given (Rigby v. U.S., 247 F. 2d 
584; Amos v. U.S., 255 U.S. 313). 

Very important —even if an officer has a 
warrant to search before the search and sel- 
zure becomes legal he must inform the per- 
son or persons in the premises of his purpose 
for being there. 

Consent cannot be found from submis- 
siveness or the neglect or failure to argue 
with a police officer: In fact intimidation 
and duress are almost necessarily implicit 
in such situations (Higgins v. U.S., 333 U.S. 
18). 

In Higgins, the householder said, “all 
right”; the officer was “perfectly welcome to 
look anywhere in the room"; in Johnson, 
the officer testified the householder “stepped 
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back acquiescently and admitted us.“ In 
both cases it was held there was no consent. 

I hope that I have imparted sufficient 
information to give you a working knowledge 
of the question of search and seizure, 

I wish to thank the officers and the pro- 
gram committee of the organization for hav- 
ing invited me here today, and I wish to 
thank you for attending this short talk. 


Salute to Colorado Springs and to Maj. 
Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, U.S. 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, two 
newspaper items last weekend called at- 
tention to the magnificent attractions 
of the city of Colorado Springs and its 
surrounding area in my State of Colo- 
rado. 

In the Washington Evening Star, for 
Saturday, March 10, a biographical 
sketch described the qualifications of the 
new Deputy Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, Maj. Gen. Marshall 
Sylvester Carter. I note two paragraphs 
of this article: 

The happiest tour of duty for the Carters 
was the 4-year assignment at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. General Carter was chief of 
staff of the North American Air Defense 
Command on working days and an outdoors- 
man during his time off. 

Although he was born on an Army post, 
Fortress Monroe, Va., September 16, 1909, 
and has lived all over the world, he lists 
Colorado Springs as his home. 


Another item, in This Week, Sunday 
supplement, is titled “Take a Diplo- 
mat's Tour of America.” It is written 
by Angier Biddle Duke, Chief of Proto- 
col of the United States. Mr. Duke says 
that in showing the United States to dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors he tries to 
suggest places other than the large met- 
ropolitan centers, to give a picture in 
depth of our country. Of the 10 spots 
listed by Mr. Duke, the third is Colorado 
Springs. 

People everywhere are discovering the 
wonders of the Pikes Peak region, and 
learning that it was here that Katharine 
Lee Bates was inspired to write Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” 

Colorado Springs began as a tourist 
mecca and a city of fine homes. It still 
boasts these attractions, but much has 
been added in recent years—the splendid 
new Air Force Academy a few miles to 
the north; the North American Air De- 
fense Command now being given a new 
hard site under Cheyenne Mountain; 
Fort Carson, where the new 5th Division 
is being activated; the new headquarters 
of the International Typographical 
Union, and a whole host of other private 
and public installations and enterprises. 
A major cultural attraction is Colorado 
College, a fine private liberal arts insti- 
tution. 
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Recreation in the area is unparalleled 
at any season of the year. Accomoda- 
tions range from the modest to the fabu- 
lous, as embodied in the internationally 
renowned Broadmoor Hotel. The Chey- 
enne Mountain Zoo is one of America’s 
best. 

Thousands of new people are continu- 
ally discovering this overwhelmingly 
beautiful spot and deciding that this is 
the place to live. The economy there is 
growing at an unprecedented rate, and 
is providing jobs for the many who 
would like to settle in Colorado Springs. 

I hope that those of my colleagues who 
have never had the pleasure of visiting 
Colorado Springs will avail themselves of 
the first opportunity to do so. It will 
be an eye-opening and thoroughly en- 
joyable experience, I can promise. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excerpt from the article by Mr. Angier 
Biddle Duke in This Week magazine for 
March 11, together with an article from 
the Washington Evening Star for March 
10 titled “Carter Well Qualified for In- 
telligence Post.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

COLORADO SPRINGS 

Here and in the surrounding countryside 
you get a feeling for the infinite variety of 
America. You're within easy driving dis- 
tance of cattle ranches, irrigated farms, ski 
resorts—including the famed ski and cul- 
tural resort at Aspen—and the mining towns 
of the storied Old West. The plains, streams 
and valleys recall the spirits of folk heroes 
such as Kit Carson and Jim Bridger; and 
Leadville, even today the thriving center of 
a mining district, was once the home of the 
legendary Senator H, A. W. Tabor and his 
wife; Baby Doe. 

Nearby is Pike’s Peak, rising 14,100 feet 
from the front range. There’s a wonderful 
cog railway, and a highway, too, to take you 
to the top, where on a clear day you can 
see for 100 miles in all directions. 

At the foot of the Rampart range, 13 miles 


north of Colorado Springs, lies the 17,500-. 


acre United States Air Force Academy. Its 
modern design and architecture reflect the 
youth and energy of its young men who will 
soon be flying the space craft of the future. 


CARTER WELL QUALIFIED FOR INTELLIGENCE 
: Post 


Pat Carter, the Nation's new No. 2 in- 
telligence officer, "is a box of brains,” accord- 
ing to his friends. 

More formally known as Maj. Gen. Mar- 
shall Slyvester Carter, U.S. Army, the 52- 
year-old soldier-diplomat will be the Deputy 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
succeeding Gen. Charles P. Cabell, of the Air 
Force, who resigned. 

The White House made it clear yesterday 
that General Carter will be a man of vast 
influence in the intelligence community. He 
will be the principal executive officer of the 
CIA and will have considerably wider powers 
than his predecessor. 

General Carter will be given the CIA's seat 
on the U.S. Intelligence Board, while the 
new head of CIA, John A. McCone, will pre- 
side as chairman. 

VOICE IN DECISIONS 


The new status of General Carter's job au- 
tomatically will give him a clear vote in na- 
tional security decisionmaking, but admin- 
istration sources say that Mr. McCone’s 
method of operation will give the general 
even more scope. 
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Unlike retired CIA Director Allan Dulles, 
Mr. McCone prefers to delegate a great deal 
of power to his top men. Also, it is said, he 
is more open to suggestions from his subor- 
dinates. 

General Carter's friends say that this will 
suit Pat just fine. He is used to taking hold 
of a difficult situation and running it with 
quiet efficiency. 

The late Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
made General Carter his office director when 
he was Secretary of Defense, once wrote this 
of General Carter: “One of the top men of 
the Army. An officer of the highest integrity 
and dependability. Has broad knowledge Of 
world affairs and figures." 

Former Secretary of Defense Robert A- 
Lovett, who used General Carter in the same 
capacity, said: “General Carter is an officer 
of unusual ability. He is eminently qualified 
for high position of trust and responsibility. 

ro REDUCE HUNTING TIME 


There is one thing about the job General 
Carter will not like, however. It will 
him away from hunting and fishing, the 
hobby of both the general and his wife 
Preot 


The happiest tour of duty for the Carters 
was the 4-year assignment at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Generàl Carter was Chief 
Staff of the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand on working days and an outdoorsman 
during his time off. 

Although he was born on an Army post, 
Fortress Monroe, Va., September 16, 1909, and 
has lived all over the world, he lists Colorado 
Springs as his home, 

He came by his brains and his liking for 
the Army naturally, his friends say. 
father, the late Brig. Gen. O. C. Car- 
ter, was a long time professor of philosophy 
at West Point and dean of the academic 
board. 

Pat Carter went to West Point; he Nas 
graduated in 1931, and his son, Robert Mar- 
shall Carter, is a cadet there now, due tO 
graduate this spring. 

TAUGHT AT WEST POINT 

General Carter also attended the Massis 
chusetts Institute of Technology (master 
science, 1936) and the National War Colles® 
(1950). 

He joined the Coast Artillery Corps after 
graduating from West Point and served 4 
Hawaii, Panama, and the United States an 
was himself a teacher at West Point. 

During World War II he was on the War 
Department General Staff and deputy and 
assistant chief of staff at the China theater 
headquarters. 

He became assistant executive to the 
Assistant Secretary of War in 1946 and the? 
was appointed special representative 
Washington for General Marshall, then 
China. i, 

That was his entry into the world o 
diplomacy. His next assignment was in 2 5 
State Department as a special assistant 25 
the Secretary. In 1949 he became deputy 
the ambassador for military assistance pro- 
grams for Europe, stationed in London. His 
personal rank was minister. 

After the War College and short service 
as commander of the 138th Antiaircraft 
Group in Japan, General Carter joined oe 
eral Marshall's office in Washington. 52 
stayed on with Mr. Lovett and then, in 193 
became a deputy division commander 
Alaska. 

He served in 1955 and 1956 as commanding 
general of the Fifth Region, Army Antiair 
craft Command, Fort Sheridan, Ill., and then? 
went to Colorado Springs. of 

In 1959 General Carter became chief and 
staff of the U.S. 8th Army in Korea, to 
just a year ago went to Fort Bliss, Tex. 
run the Army Air Defense Center and 
Defense School. 
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General Carter is “widely liked, by every- 
one who ever worked for him,” one colleague 
Said. He has a “delightful, subtle sense 
ot humor.” 

In the evenings he likes to be with a few 
15 friends—not in the Washington social 
Whirl. 

The city's hostesses may not gain from the 
new appointment, but the country should, 
one friend said. They couldn't have picked 
a better guy.” 


Franking Privilege Too Excessive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, for years 
the Post Office has been operating at a 
sizable deficit. In order to eliminate 
this deficit and to enable the postal 

Service to more nearly pay its own way, 
the House recently passed a bill to raise 
Postal rates on several different classes 
Of mail. While raising postal rates is 
Neither pleasant nor popular, it was nec- 
€ssary, and the bill was passed. 

During the debate, one class of mail 
Came under especially heavy attack. I 
refer to third-class bulk mail, or the so- 
Called “junk mail.” Many members felt 
Strongly that this class of mail was not 
Paying its way, was placing a heavy 
burden upon the entire postal system, 
and should properly cost the sender more 
Money. In the end, third-class rates 
Were raised from 214 cents to 3% cents 
Der piece and from 16 cents to 21 cents 
for bulk mail. 

I find it difficult to approve of the ac- 

n taken by the Congress when, in the 
Honing hours of the last session, it yoted 

tself the privilege of sending under 
frank mail addressed only to “Occupant.” 
That this privilege is being and has been 
paused by Members is a matter of record. 

r example, the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts [Mr. Conte] has reminded us 
eat when the Congress previously had 
4 Privilege one Member sent out over 
1 Million copies of a single speech. I 
Rite} the amendment offered by the 
the eman from Massachusetts to repeal 

franking authority granted Con- 
theosmen to send “Occupant” mail for 
following reasons: 
pot it defeats the purpose of the 
thew! rate bill, and would add greatly to 
expense of running the Post Office. 
ee who say it is cheaper to deliver 
do With the simplified form of address 
not realize that while this may be so 
a any given instance, the privilege in- 
— results in a much greater quan- 
of mall being sent. It is this in- 
in in quantity which proves so costly 
the long run. 
Sach d, as the gentleman from Mas- 
toldtusetts has pointed out, the House 
lding room is simply not equipped to 
wine the greatly increased workload 
Sureiy is already being thrust upon it. 
or d it does not make sense to bypass 
elay mail addressed to constituents 
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by name in order to handle a large batch 
of material destined for an unknown 
“occupant.” 

Third, I believe that most people 
would be offended to receive something 
from a Member of Congress who cannot 
even take the time to find out who they 
are or where they live. 

Finally, I would call the attention of 
my colleagues to a privilege which is vital 
to proper representation—the right to 
send mail to constituents under frank. 
For the very reason that this privilege 
is so important, all necessary steps must 
be taken to insure that it is not abused. 
Use of this simplified form of address is 
an abuse, and will open the door to fur- 
ther abuses in the future. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE TOO EXCESSIVE 


In this area of mailing privilege, as in 
all other areas, the Congress must lead 
and not follow. It must set an example 
for the country, and not seek to be an ex- 
ception to rules which have been estab- 
lished for good and sufficient reasons. I 
strongly urge adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 


Our Real Strength Is in Small Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
and the country a masterful bit of writ- 
ing by George E. Sokolsky which has ap- 
peared in many newspapers of America 
served by the syndicate distributing the 
Sokolsky daily column. This article is 
devoted to a tribute to the small towns 
of America and their contribution to the 
development and maintenance of our 
great American way of life. It is in- 
spired by the achievements of Col. John 
Glenn—himself a product of a typical 
American small town in Ohio. 

Mr. President, I have said many times 
that one of the distinctive contributions 
our country has made to the art of living 
is the fact that here, more than any- 
where else in the world, we have de- 
veloped a vast community of small towns 
and minor cities—ranging from a few 
hundred in population to perhaps 200,- 
000—wherein American citizens combine 
the enjoyments and advantages of urban 
city living with the many extra advan- 
tages and values of neighborly and con- 
Siderable life in a nonmetropolitan com- 
munity. 

In traveling abroad, I have many times 
been impressed by the fact that all cities 
are very much alike regardless of the 
country or the nation in which they are 
located. They all have their beautiful 
cathedrals; their great public buildings; 
their parks and boulevards; their operas 
and their theaters; their large apartment 
houses and their beautiful and spacious 
homes. Each, also, has its slums; its vice 
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centers; its crime gangs; its busy indif- 
ference toward its fellow citizens; its 
hustle, bustle, and noisy rush for pelf or 
power. But there is very little to distin- 
guish a city abroad from a city at home. 
Somehow or other, cities tend to merge 
into one great common pattern of devel- 
opments and life. 

However, few foreign countries, indeed, 
have produced the equivalent to our 
American small town where we find many 
variations among such communities but 
where each has an individual pride in its 
achievements or its potentialities. Here 
in America these smaller communities 
have their publie libraries; their schools 
and marching bands; their athletic teams 
and recreational spots; their churches 
and their chambers of commerce; their 
neighborhood clubs and service organ- 
izations; their considerate interest in the 
achievements and accomplishments of 
their local residents. Here, also, life has 
a leisurely pace and a cultural tone un- 
obtainable in the great fleshpots of hu- 
manity represented by our great metro- 
politan areas, Thus it is understandable 
that so many of our American leaders 
and citizens of distinction have their 
roots in this unique American develop- 
ment—the small town with its great 
complex of human activities and cultural 
opportunities. 

True, our small towns also have their 
problems and their limitations and it 
is for that reason that the Senate has 
enacted special legislation to create a 
Presidential Commission to Study the 
Problems of Small Towns. Unfortunate- 
ly, the House has not as yet approved of 
this legislation which it has twice been 
my privilege to sponsor through the U.S. 
Senate. The bill should be approved, 
Mr. President, because it is important 
to all Americans that our American 
small towns continue to develop and that 
they continue to make their important 
contributions to the growth, and pros- 
perity, and the preservation of our great 
Republic. 

I am hopeful the Sokolsky column will 
awaken new interest in this legislation 
and I ask unanimous consent that it ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our REAL STRENGTH Is IN SMALL TOWNS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Most striking in the Glenn excitement has 
been the quiet dignity and decorum of this 
ordinary American family from a little Ohio 
town suddenly thrust into the most exacting 
limelight. Big city folk might learn much 
from this quiet family that fitted the situa- 
tion as though to the manner born. There 
was no letting down the bars; no acting up. 
Colonel Glenn addressed the mayor's lunch- 
eon in New York without a manuscript, in 
eloquent, forensic English. He reminded me 
of Will Rogers at his best. 

The astronaut’s wife, Annie, riding 
through the rain in Washington, was a pic- 
ture of what in Europe would be called the 
well born, for this is universally true, that 
they who are aristocrats by nature need not 
wear the trappings of aristocracy to be ap- 
preciated. Somehow, this family brought 
back the American small town into our lives 
and it is clean and wholesome and decent. 

One of the major social illnesses of Ameri- 
can life since prohibition has been an in- 
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creasing vulgarity in private conduct. Good 
manners have gone by the board and nobody 
wants to be a square, Not even a grand- 
mother who finds it necessary to wear a wig 
and nowadays do the twist, an imitation of 
African licentiousness, particularly ugly 
when done by adults. 

Maybe Victorian manners were stuffy and 
heavy but they were not cheap and vulgar. 
The barroom was not brought into the 
home nor did one sit down to dinner with 
floosies and degenerates. They had their 
place somewhere in the dark. When man- 
ners go by the board, morals cease to exist 
and a home can be a brothel no matter how 
many children are in it. 

The prohibition era with its flappers and 
the mixing of “family” people with whoever 
could provide liquid entertainment left its 
mark upon society and whoever raises his 
voice “for the good, old days,” sounds like an 
old fogey which he may very well be, 

But as one saw on the television screen, 
hour after hour, this fine family of Ameri- 
cans who so obviously live the family life, 
which we hold out as our way of life, whose 
relationship is one of unashamed love, one 
for the other, who required no artificial 
stimulants to cover up the “each goes his 
own way” attitude which is so fashionable in 
the big cities—this family on the screen 
taught us a lesson which is not too easily 
forgotten. 

Colonel Glenn himself is conscious of the 
moral values in his flight, for in his extem- 
poraneous address at the Waldorf-Astoria he 
referred to them and speaking of patriotism, 
he said that it was not out of fashion. 

The Russians and West Germans, each in a 
different way, have shown to what a disci- 
plined life can accomplish in a short time. 
We have been showing our youngsters an un- 
truthful picture of an undisciplined life, of 
sheriffs and drunkards and gunfighters and 
such who are supposed to be the heroes of 
the West. But such people could not have 
bullt a great country such as ours. They 
could not have done much even to Improve 
Dodge City. They could not have built any- 
thing. Into the building of the West went 
brains and brawn and character and the 
small towns of States like Ohio have given 
back to this country a fair return on that 
investment in men and women of charac- 
ter who have served this country not for 
their private advantage but for its glory. 

Thus we come back to our main theme— 
by the accident of his heroism, Colonel Glenn 
permitted us of the big cities to take a peek 
at the real strength of the United States, the 
small towns where neighbors live together 
in fair amity and understand that there is 
much to do for the United States and that 
there must be strong and clean men and 
women to do it. 

Perhaps out of it will come some moral 
advantage, some strengthening of our young 
people. Perhaps out of it will come a revi- 
val of values which have been lost in the 
madness of sterile years of selfish hedonism 
which usually follow wars. If such a change 
may come upon us, the astronaut has done 
more than to orbit around the earth. He 
may have saved his country from moral 
defeat. 


Inventories of Manufactured Milk 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation issues 
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a weekly publication entitled News for 
Dairy Co-ops,” a pamphlet containing a 
bounty of information helpful to the 
dairy industry. 

The March 9 issue of this publication 
contained a schedule showing the in- 
ventories of manufactured milk products 
currently held by Government, and I 
insert this table into the Recor for the 
attention of my colleagues. 


March 13 


Of particular interest are the uncom- 
mitted stock figures for butter, cheese, 
and nonfat dry milk depicted this year 
against last year, and the very marked 
inventory disparity immediately prompts 
one to ponder the motivating forces be- 
hind the large inventory holdings of the 
present. 

The table follows: 


Government price support program, week ending Mar. 9 
[National Milk Producors Federation Weekly Market Report, Mar. 9, 1962] 
[In thousand pounds} 


Butter Cheese Nonfat dry milk 
This year | Last year | This year | Last year | This year 
ae es eS EE re paar | been ee es 
Uncommitted stocks, Feb. 28. 205, 373.4 0 42, 560.3 0 127, 310.5 
ages during weck 11, 379, 1 3, 441.8 4, 146.6 0 13, 247.2 
Sales during weck. 662.1 3, 41.8 0 0 6, 066.0 
. ez Din 0 150.0 0 27, 077.1 
Uncommitted stocks, Mar. 7. — 216, 000.4 0 46, 556.9 0 107, 414.7 
Purchases since Mar. 2 300, 074.0 | 130,784.4 | 155, 796.5 107. 750 270.6 
Higher Standards for Radio and ing that it was wonderful: just the thing 


Television Broadcasts 
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or 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Dr. T. Earle Johnson, professor 
and head of the department of speech, 
at the University of Alabama, delivered 
an address to the news media of Ala- 
bama, primarily the broadcasters on 
both television and radio. His address, 
entitled “Excellence in Our Lives,” is a 
most interesting one, and I believe it 
would be well for especially those who 
own and operate our radio and televi- 
sion stations to take to heart and to try 
to carry out the excellent advice Dr. 
Johnson gave. 

Television station WBRC, located in 
Birmingham, Ala., on February 22 had 
an “Editorial of the Day” based upon 
Dr. Johnson's speech entitled “Excellence 
in Our Lives.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech and the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCELLENCE In OUR Lives 
(By T. Earle Johnson) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I was extremely pleased and flattered 
when your president, Mr. Giddens, asked 
me to speak to you today. I was especially 
delighted with the subject he asked me to 
discuss, for it is one in which I have long 
been interested. I am not sure, however, 
that I shall say what he intended that I 
should, or hoped that I would. As a matter 
of fact, I am very doubtful that I shall. I 
understand he chose me on a recommenda- 
tion by his secretary, Mrs. Youngson, who 
heard me speak on this subject last spring 
to the AAUW. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Youngson sug- 
gested to me that I simply use the same 
speech she had heard, flattering me by say- 


to set the proper tone for the opening 8¢5- 
sion of your meeting.” She assured me that 
I didn't need to change a word. But I de- 
cided differently after reading it over. 
‘was given almost a year ago to a group of 
women. This is a different day and 

a different audience. I hope, Mrs. Youngs0™» 
you are not disappointed. A 

My subject is Excellence in Our Lives“ 
and I have some very strong feelings on it. 
I believe that every educated person, esP®- 
cially those of us who teach, must engas® 
in what virtually amounts to a crusade, or 
we are lost. We must declare war on the 
cheap, the shoddy, the vulgar, the inferior. 
on sloppy low standards, and fight for higher 
standards, for a superior product—in short. 
for “Excellence in Our Lives.” 

And you gentlemen in the field of com- 
munication, you who are broadcasters, er 
among our most influential teachers. AN 
whether you will, or no, you are te 
every minute you are on the air; every lis: 
tener or viewer is a potential pupil if no 
an actual student; you help mold public 
opinion, establish habits and customs, de- 
velop tastes, influence behavior; your pote? 
tial power for good, or for evil, is en 8 
Yours is indeed a sobering responsibility: 
On Monday of this week, the Birmin: 
Post-Herald carried an editorial entitled 
“An Applauded Crusade.” 

Newton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federat 
Communications Commission, came up wi 
some gripping statistics in a recent s 
before the Radio and Television Executives 
Society in New York. He said: s 

“At 5 o'clock this afternoon 13 million chî! 
dren (under 12) will be looking at their 
favorite TV programs. 15 

“At 6 o'clock, the viewers will number 
million; at 7 o'clock, 18 million; and an houf 
later, 17 million, Altogether, as the FCO 
computes it, some 27 million ters as 
day are preoccupied with what they see 
the screen.” tial 

“We all know,” he said, “that the poten 15 
of television to help or hurt our 
enormous. We know that television occupi 
more of a child's time each year than sch 
or than church,” its 

So, for the first time, the FCC, under 
new, youthful and energetic chairman, 15 255 
ing to ask station licensees what they 
doing about providing programs for chilare™ 
Parents universally will endorse this move. 
or any other sensible steps for the im) 
ment in quality of TV fare, ot 

Mr. Minow said recently that he did ™ 
expect to win all the battles in his 
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sided crusade for better television, but if he 
Wins this one, American families will be for- 
ever grateful (Monday, October 9, 1961). 
You may agree or disagree with Mr. 
s policies, but his statistics are awe- 
some, And I for one at another time and 
ou another occasion would indict you for 
what you have done to the musical taste of 
my teenage daughter and her generation. 
am sure you know that I am well aware 
of your difficult problems of programing, 
and also that there is little or nothing you 
can do to improve the quality of the canned 
and live programs supplied you by the net- 
Works, studios, and sponsors. Yet something 
Must be done if the quality of your product 
is to be improved. But what? 

First, may I quote Arthur E. Fetridge who, 
Predicting the course television will take 
during the next few years says: “I may be 
Wrong, but certainly all the signs point to 

ocrity and more mediocrity. The more 
Common place a presentation, the more peo- 
Ple watch it. The masses say they want 
Mediocrity, and until the sponsors force 
to accept something far better, medi- 
derity is what we are going to get.“ 
th may I suggest that you abandon 

e cliche; “We must give the public what 
it Wants,” in favor of “Excellence in our 

ves.“ 

Perhaps you will readily agree with much 
that I shali say. I know that I am not alone 
when I say that I have become increasingly 
dactierned during the past few years with a 

line in excellence, or rather in a lack of 
this in workmanship, It seems to me that 
lit is evident in all phases of our national 
©. Frankly, it seems to me that far too 
Many of us are “simply trying to get by.” 
ing” I give you a few personal examples; dur- 
recent years I think there has been a 
definite deterioration in the quality of term 
Papers handed in by my graduate students. 


Pride y. Many students do take persona! 
on in their work but we need more of 


à Several months ago an excellent editorial 
“The in the Saturday Review entitled 
Scion, Retreat From Excellence.” No doubt 
as © of you read this article and enjoyed it 
Much as 1. Nevertheless I would like to 
Some parts of it with you for it ex- 
Presses 80 well the point of view I am trying 
The author, a former headmaster of an 
Ka n. academy begins by saying, A wor- 
to mother recently called me by telephone 
&sk me to intervene for her son who had 
failed to win a scholarship at a well known 


babes school. How did he do on his 
f ts?” I asked. “I don't know” she con- 
sed plaintively. 


“But what diference 
does that make? He is a lot better than 
mos t boys who get scholarships.” 
dur tried to explain to her that this lad, in 
Vote o mocracy could in due season marry, 
+ Tun for office, and qualify for social 
nantty. but that when he applied for fi- 
oe aid at a school, he entered into a 
Ntest in which he had to match his brain 


the Of her son's existence didn't make him 
atts qual of anybody in competition. Her 
mae is a significant illustration of a 
Cun which is recognizable throughout 
are Society. The pattern is simply that we 
ere ngly ignoring the important dif- 
or ee among people. We live in an age 
hi the Average, and even the average is not as 
len as it should or could be.” 
t one citizen is as good as another is 
favorite American axiom, supposed to ex- 
and the very essence of our constitution 
We of our way of life. But just what do 
Ong ean when we utter that platitude? 
pl Surgeon is not good as another. One 
Umber is not good ns another, We soon 
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become aware of this when we require the 
attention of either. Yet in political and 
economic matters we appear to have reached 
a point where knowledge and specialized 
training count for very little. 

A newspaper reporter is sent out on the 
street to collect the views of the various 
passers-by on such a question as “Should 
the United States Defend Formosa?" The 
answer of the barfly who doesn't know where 
the island is located, or even that it is an 
island, is quoted in the next edition just as 
solemnly as that of the college teacher of 
history. With the basic tenents of democ- 
racy—that all men are born free and equal 
and are entitled to life, liberty and the pur- 
sult of happiness—no decent American can 
possibly take issue; but that the opinion of 
one citizen on a technical subject is just as 
authoritative as that of another is mani- 
festly absurd. And to accept the opinions of 
all comers as having the same value is 
surely to encourage a cult of mediocrity. 

In fact the prevelence of such a cult of 
mediocrity is evident in many phases of our 
national economy. There are many ex- 
amples which I could give to prove this point 
but perhaps one or two will suffice. One of 
the more obvious is the system under which 
all workmen, regardless of skill or attitude, 
receive the same pay for the same job. 
Under the existing policy nobody has any 
incentive for tolling harder or longer or 
more effectively than his less aggressive 
neighbors. I am sure you are familiar with 
the fact that a union regulation forbids a 
member to lay more than a specified num- 
ber of bricks in an 8-hour day. Have 
you ever watched a union bricklayer work? 
Ihave. In fact I watched them work on this 
very building and recall very distinctly how 
shocked I was at the very leisure manner 
in which they layed the bricks. Now there 
are many union bricklayers who are able 
to lay more than the specified number and 
who would like to do so for more money. 
Yet they find themselves frustrated. Labor 
leaders insist that it is more important to 
protect the normal, or below normal work- 
men than to encourage the exceptionally 
eager ones. It should be possible to do both. 
But the present tendency is to eliminate 
competition among employees and thus to 
restrain the ambitious laborer. 

Clearly this policy does not, indeed cannot, 
stimulate increased production, The prin- 
ciple of leveling down is here perfectly illus- 
trated in one of its worst 

A second example is the widespread ac- 
ceptance in our country of the doctrine of 
promotion by seniority alone. This has had 
much the same consequence, especially in 
education. A teacher of average ability, once 
appointed to a school or college staff, can be 
sure of moving up automatically as retire- 
ment or death removes his older colleagues. 
There are many reasons why a teacher should 
have tenure, and I do not wish to imply 
otherwise. What I am saying is that a sys- 
tem of automatic salary increments, and of 
promotion in rank, based upon seniority 
alone or even chiefly that, is to encourage 
mediocrity rather than promoting excellence. 

There are other forces, too, which are pro- 
moting mediocrity in eur educational sys- 
tem. The Carnegie Foundation for the ad- 
vancement of teaching, summarizing some of 
the problems created by these forces, recently 
reported: 

“Very large numbers of superior students 
are still not working up to their capacity, not 
being challenged to their best performance, 
not pursuing the hard intellectual programs 
which will develop their talents.” 

George F. Kennan, writing recently in an 
article in Life, referred scathingly to an edu- 
cational system in which quality has been 
extensively sacrificed to quantity. In a 
majority of secondary schools he points out 
that the em is not primarily on 
scholastic attalnment; the vacations are too 
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long, the standards are too low, and too much 
emphasis is placed on athletic activities. In 
this connection may I add another personal 
example. Only this week a school which 
had participated for many years in our high 
school debate program had to withdraw 
simply because the students who had been 
interested in debate decided to go out for 
basketball, I am certainly in favor of a well- 
rounded program for a school including 
basketball in its proper place but I think 
that the development of the minds of our 
better students through such activities as 
debate will in the long run be crucial if we 
are to survive. I am not at all sure but 
what the philosophy underlying such prac- 
tices has not already damaged the competi- 
tive spirit of young Americans. Our college 
graduates are reported to be much more in- 
terested in security than in competition. 
The inclination to take a chance or indulge 
in a calculated risk is said to be not so 
prevalent as it was in our pioneer days. 
Each spring representatives from a number 
of large corporations come to the university 
to interview seniors for possible employment 
by their companies. They report an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of our seniors to 
look for security, for certainty of promotion, 
for regularity of salary increases, rather than 
for challenging opportunities, for a com- 
petitive chance, They report finding dozens 
of fine-looking, well-groomed fellows ready 
for routine assignments. But there are very 
few energetic, ambitious, restless men with 
creative imaginations, ready to break loose 
from conventional procedures and move into 
untried fields. The desire for security and 
for mediocrity belong together. 

Even in politics, perhaps I should say 
especially in politics, specialized knowledge 
is far from obligatory—in fact in our State 
I fear that it is a definite handicap to the 
candidate for office. Let us consider a typi- 
cal primary election in Alabama, and ask 
ourselves, what were the basic issues on 
which these contests were decided, espe- 
cially those for local offices. I think it would 
be fair to say that all the candidates began 
by trying to prove themselves to be good 
family men, active members of a church, 
and a good friend and neighbor. Many of 
them stopped there and in too many cases 
that was all the evidence needed to elect 
them to office. A talented candidate with 
a good knowledge of history and economics 
who spoke the English language accurately 
and well would very likely have found the 
voters notably lacking in enthusiasm for 
him. And u politics seems to offer an ad- 
vantage to mediocrity, it is solely the fault 
of the voters. A considerable proportion of 
us is prepared to accept back-slapping, vague 
enthusiasm, and good intentions 
as substitutes for ability and talents. 

It is significant to note that the number 
of first-rate statesmen in the United States 
during the postrevolutionary period, when 
the country had a population of not much 
over 3 million, was much greater than it 
is today when we have some 180 million. 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons is that our 
generation has reversed the pattern and es- 
tablished a cult, not of genius but of medi- 
ocrity, by approval of conformity and uni- 
formity and the related colorless virtues 
which keep a social organism static. Various 
observers deplore the growing tendency to 
distrust those who are different, those who 
deviate in their thinking or writing or be- 
havior from what we have been taught to 
consider normal. Uniformity of ideas seems 
to be regarded as a protection against the 
dangers of so-called radical thought. 

In his latest book, “The American Con- 
science," Rober Burlingame has summed all 
this up as follows: 

“We are prosperous. We are complacent. 
Religion has become, for the most part, a 
social convention, Skill is anonymous, 
thought is under pressure to conform, secu- 
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rity has replaced venture as a dominant aim, 
intellect is in the discard, and politics are 
dictated by mediocrity.” And from the edi- 
torial in the Saturday Review may I again 
quote: 

“Against any program for developing excel- 
lences are allied several evil forces; the sin- 
ister operations of politicians who thrive on 
public ignorance, the corrupting power of 
the press through Its appeals to mass psy- 
chology; the decline of the pioneer spirit; 
the general relaxation of people seeking a 
fast and often a criminal buck; and the 
enervating influence of widespread luxury. 
These are no new phenomena in a democ- 
racy. but they have been spreading further 
and reaching deeper in our times than in 
any American period with which I am famil- 
lar. And their combined effect is to promote 
the commonplace, the average, and even the 
mediocre.” 

My thesis is self evident. Widespread me- 
diocrity in key places, in business or in edu- 
cation or even in politics, can be deadening 
even destructive to any country. For us in 
America, it is vital to provide a cultural cli- 
mate in which exceptionally high intelll- 
gence, or superior talent, is detected early 
and subsidized accordingly. So much that 
is good is going on in these United States 
and such a small number of dedicated people 
are doing so much on so many levels, that 
any acceptance of mediocrity seems pitiful. 
Very possibly we have been anesthetized by 
material prosperity and lack the vigor to 
move into action. But I think not. Some- 
how our national leadership in religion, in 
the arts, in statecraft, and in education 
must rise to the occasion and must counter- 
act the blight which mediocrity has been 
casting over our boasted culture. 

Perhaps we should now turn the coin over 
and look at is obverse side. Last year Life 
magazine published a series of articles en- 
titled The Great Debate on National Pur- 
pose.“ In one issue, two educators wrote 
very pointedly toward my thesis. Prof. Ciin- 
ton Rossiter of Cornell wrote: 

“We stand at one of those rare points in 
history when a nation must choose con- 
sciously between greatness and mediocrity. 
The United States may well go on for cen- 
turies as a territorial entity in which men 
and women can pursue reasonably useful and 
satisfying lives. Will it also be, as it has 
been, a unique civilization whose decline 
would be counted a major calamity in his- 
tory? That is the choice we must now 
make. If we choose greatness, we choose ef- 
fort—the kind of national effort that trans- 
cends the ordinary lives of men and com- 
mits them to the pursuit of a common pur- 
pose, that persuades them to sacrifice pri- 
vate indulgencies to the public interest, that 
sends them on a search for leaders who call 
forth strengths rather than pander to weak- 
nesses. Such an effort must have its be- 
ginning in the mind and hearts of Americans 
and take the form of clear statement of the 
meaning and goals of a unique people. 
America will not flourish, not in the hot 
winds of this volcanic age, unless it can 
develop a profound, inspiring, benevolent 
sense of mission. While this is only the first 
short step to the grandeur to which we may 
still properly aspire, it is the kind that must 
be taken boldly before any other can be 
attempted.” 

D. John Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Corp., in his part of the debate called 
for more dedicated people, more dedicated 
teachers in pursuit of excellence. He said 
“if—as a nation—we understand, expect, and 
honor dedication, the supply will be ample. 
But if we assume that dedicated men are ex- 
ceedingly rare and probably a little foolish 
the supply will be low. It is my conviction 
that free and responsible individuals are 
proud to offer such devotion if given the 
opportunity. People would rather work 
hard for something they believe in than en- 
joy a pampered idleness. They would rather 
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sacrifice their comfort for an honored ob- 
jective than pursue endless diversions. It is 
a mistake to speak of dedication as a sacri- 
fice. Every man knows that there is exhila- 
ration in intense effort applied toward a 
meaningful end. The religious precept that 
you must lose yourself to find yourself is 
no less true at the secular level. We fall 
into the error of thinking that happiness 
necessarily involves ease, diversion, tran- 
quility—a state in which all of one's wishes 
are satisfied. For most people happiness is 
not to be found in this vegetative state but 
in striving toward meaningful goals. The 
dedicated person has not achieved all of his 
goals. His life is the endless pursuit of 
goals, some of them unattainable. We want 
meaning in our lives. When we raise our 
sights, strive for excellence, and dedicate our- 
selyes to the highest goals of our society, 
we are enrolling in an ancient and meaning- 
full cause; the agelong struggle of man to 
realize that best that is in him. Man reach- 
ing toward the most exalted goals he can 
conceive, man striving impatiently and rest- 
lessly for excellence has produced great re- 
ligious insights, created great art, pene- 
trated secrets of the universe and set stand- 
ards of conduct which give meaning to the 
phrase ‘the dignity of man.“ On the other 
hand, man without standards, man with 
his eyes on the ground, has proven over and 
over in every society, in every period of his- 
tory. that humans can be lower than the 
beasts, sunk in ignorance, morally and ethi- 
cally blind, living a life devoid of meaning.” 
Thus saith John Gardner, of the Carnegie 
Corp. 

At its simplest level the pursuit of ex- 
cellence means an increased concern for 
competence on the part of the individual. 
Keeping a free society free—and vital and 
strong—is no job for the half-educated and 
the slovenly. In a society of freemen com- 
petence is a primary duty. The man who 
does his job well tones up the whole society 
and the man who does a sloppy job—whether 
he is a janitor or a judge, a surgeon or a 
mechanic—lowers. the tone of all society. 

But excellence implies more than com- 
petence, It implies a striving for the highest 
standards in every form of life. We need 
individual excellence in all its forms, es- 
pecially in every kind of creative endeavor, 
but also in political life, in education, in 
industry—in short, universally. And not 
the least, we need excellence in standards 
of individual conduct. 

But Gentlemen, you as broadcasters have 
a very special role in this crusade for ex- 
cellence. It is not enough for you merely 
to do a better job, be a better man, live a 
better life. As a broadcaster you are far 
more than a businessman, although you 
operate a private business. For it is a 
business which in a very real sense is a 
public trust, almost a public institution, 
which your license requires that you operate 
“in the public convenience, interest, or neces- 
sity," a public responsibility first imposed 
upon you by the original Radio Act of 
1927. Oh, how we need men in your ranks 
for whom this is not a hackneyed phrase 
getting a minimum of Üipservice, but rather 
is a clarion call for public service, men who 
knowing their responsibilities, hear and re- 
spond with excellence; men of ability and 
integrity who by their very existence rekindle 
the belief that we as a people can live above 
the level of moral squalor. 

We as a people must have a definite 
optimism concerning the future of mankind, 
and you in the mass communications must 
give It to us. It follows that one of the 
best ways to serve mankind, to pursue ex- 
cellence, to exemplify the highest of such 
standards, is to be that kind of a person. 
And when the rest of us see you and recog- 
nize you for what you are, we shall salute 
you. We shall tip our hats and bow to you, 
for the future of our civilization is in your 
hands, 
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Cutt or MEDIOCRITY 


A recent provocative talk to the Alabama 
Broadcasters Association by University of 
Alabama Speech Department head, Dr. T. 
Earle Johnson, is properly gaining a wider 
audience in being reprinted in a journal 
called Vital Speeches of the Day. We would 
hope that a publication of wider readership 
would take it up from there. 

Dr. Johnson stated forcefully, “we must 
declare war on the cheap, the shoddy, the 
vulgar, on sloppy low standards, and fight for 
higher standards, for a superior product, in 
short, for excellence in our lives.” 

During the past few years a decline in 
excellence, a lack of pride in workmanship. 
evident in all phases of our national life, 15 
cause for concern, Dr. Johnson says, It 
seems to me that far too many of us are 
‘simply trying to get by.“ 

“We are increasingly ignoring the impor- 
tant differences among people; we live in an 
age of the average and even the average 15 
not as high as it should or could be. 

“The cult of mediocrity is evident in many 
phases of our national economy. For ex- 
ample, the system under which all workmen, 
regardless of skill or attitude, receive the 
same pay for the same job, and the doctrine 
of promotion by seniority alone. 

"The cult of mediocrity has influenced our 
political life to the extent that today, whe? 
our population is 180 million, we have fewer 
first-rate statesmen than in the post-Revolu- 
tionary War period when the country had 
only 3 million population.“ Today, & A 
ented candidate with a good knowledge of 
history and economics who spoke the Eng- 
lish language accurately and well would find 
the voters notably lacking in enthusiasm for 
him. And if politics seems to offer an ad- 
vantage to mediocrity, it is solely the fault 
of the voters. With obvious 20-20 tion, 
Dr. Johnson concluded with, “we need in- 
dividual excellence in all its forms, especially 
in every kind of creative endeavor, but also 
in political life, in education, in industry" 
short, universally, and not the least, we n. 
excellence in standards of individual con- 
duet.“ 

Suffice it to say, we would be happy to 
entrust our children’s education to such 9° 
Dr. Johnson, 


Trillion-Dollar Federal Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 5 
opposed the $2 billion increase in ces 
Federal debt ceiling. If we are to sa“ 
ourselves from national bankruptcy, W? 
must find ways to cut down Federal =e 
penditures. It is imperative that we as “ 
Congress reject domestic spending pe: 
grams of a so-called welfare fla vo 
which we cannot afford. 5 

Recently, Maurice H. Stans, Budget pi 
rector for former President Eisenhower 
estimated that the national debt has 
reached $1 trillion. His comments ARE 
cerning the debt are reported in an arti 5 
which appeared in the March 5, 1962, 15 
sue of Newsweek. I think his commen 
will be of interest to my colleagues 
Congress and, therefore, under in 
mous consent, I include the article * 
the Appendix of the ConcressIo’ 
RECORD: 
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TRILLION-DOLLAR DEBT? 


While Congress was debating whether to 
Talse the Federal debt limit to 8300 billion, 
Maurice H. Stans, Budget Director for Eisen- 

er, took adding machine in hand last 
and totted up the jolting conclusion 
the Government owes more than $1 
m. 

Stans, now president of Los Angeles’ 

Western Bancorporation (a bank holding 
any) and a syndicated business col- 

for the Los Angeles Times-Mirror, 

added up the bills this way: National debt, 
billion; committments to pay civilian 

and military pensions, $70 billion; commit- 
ments for future veterans’ benefits, $300 
Million; commitments to Government spend- 
ing programs, 6150 million; commitments to 
security, $250 billion. Grand total: 

than $1 trillion, or about $22,000 for 
family of four in the United States. 


The Passing of a Great Football Coach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
manimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
tppearing in the March 1, 1962, issue of 
Se Carroll County (Md.) Times, written 
10 my friend, Charles Mooshian, which 
an eulogy of Richard C. Harlow, the 
petionally known football coach and 
UManitarian, a resident of Maryland. 
ale C. Harlow made his mark in the 
x tic world, but beyond that, he was 
g noble character who did a great many 
ood deeds. I feel that he is most 
porthy of excellent tribute paid him by 
tor Mooshian. 


Was e being no objection, the editorial 
as Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


Ricnakp C. HARLOW 


— passing of Richard C. Harlow, the 
h has lost a great football coach and 
Wanttarlan. At his death, Harlow was 72. 
coun; Say Nation because, as one of the 
Raritan most beloved football conches, Mr. 
to we belonged to the Nation and not only 
lang *stminster, Carroll County, and Mary- 
Fenn He coached football for 36 years at 
lege State, Colgate, Western Maryland Col- 
rv and Harvard. 
Pep, me funeral in Baker Memorial Chapel, 
of w. 21, Dr. Lowell S. Ensor, president 
„estern Maryland College, praised Har- 
as a patriot, scholar, Christian gentle- 
Of gente conch * * * great man, a man 
tetera ompllakments and unusual char- 


Marron to Dr. Ensor, officiating at the 
the Were the Reverend Robert H. Hiller, 
W. wens pastor, and the Reverend William 
first tone Gettysburg, who captained the 
State Sotball team Harlow coached at Penn 


hye den Harlow was almost like a father to 
a yers. He coached not just to win, 
tion m a basic quality of character. Perfec- 
Player” his goal and he taught that to his 
not just for football but in lite. 
bly m cler had served his country honor- 
he to two world wars and in time of peace 
ang a ed himself with good citizenship 
deep loyalty to his country. 
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He was a Christian gentleman, first, last, 
and always, and was a regular attendant 
at church services and “not just a Sunday 
Christian.” 

Mr. Harlow was voted coach of the year 
in 1936 and was elected to the football hall 
of fame in 1954, He coached in the Blue- 
Gray bowl games in 1951-53. He received the 
Stagg award in 1948. 

A few years ago Harlow checked on 606 
of his men he had coached to see how well 
the boys have done since leaving college.” 
He got his answer. 

After eliminating three Harvard grad- 
untes who were earning more than $150,000 
a year, Harlow reported an average annual 
income of $12,000. 

He was prouder of two other discoveries, 
He had loaned $27,000 to his college players. 
It had all been repaid except $165 from a 
boy who was killed in World War II.“ He 
was also pleased to find out that only four 
of those who married became divorced. 

Our sincere sympathies go out to his 
widow and daughter in their hour of be- 
reavement. 


By Their Fruits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Myr. Speaker, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate, regularly writes an article 
entitled “Spires of the Spirit“ for the 
Sunday Star. 

Dr. Harris writes quality articles with 
remarkable consistency, written pieces 
that treat comprehensively of human 
nature and man’s spirit. 


Dr. Harris’ article appearing in the 
March 11 issue of the Sunday Star was 
a particularly fine piece, dealing with 
the subject of charity as relating to two 
leaders of the world. This piece pos- 
sesses considerable impact and impressed 
me greatly, and I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

By Trin Fnurrs 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

The ebullient individual who for the pres- 
ent stands at the apex of the Soviet pyramid 
of tyrannical rule is an expert at personal 
and political vituperation. Whether or not 
the charges he bellows have any relation to 
the truth never seems to bother him in his 
crude off-the-cuff flings at anything or any- 
body arousing his ire. By the lencers of the 
free world it would be frecly acknowledged 
that in the school of rough and tumble 
polemics he has earned his A.—which is 
Adept at Billingsgate. = 

One of the best known targets of the 
Kremlin boss’ scorn, sarcasm, ridicule, and 
ranting discount has been his gracious host— 
that grent American, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
whose agreement made possible Khru- 
shchev’s visit to our shores. In spite of the 
fact that he was President of the United 
States and a general whose strategy in World 
War IT helped save Russia from defeat by the 
German hordes, he has been vilified as have 
been few men in public life by this Red 
chieftain who prophesies that our children 
will live under ‘communism. 

With all the walls of pained surprise, and 
all the copious crocodile tears regarding a 
plane mission bent on gathering information 
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solely for our defense, nothing was said about 
the network of espionage covering our Re- 
public and which uses even the U.N. and the 
Soviet Embassy as centers for its plots against 
freedom. By the loud cries of the Red 
spokesman the world was called to witness 
the accusing image of the U-2 stamped like 
the scarlet letter on the back of Uncle Sam. 
In hysterical rage Khrushchey reached up 
to the sky of hope and deliberately pulled 
down a rainbow of better understanding. 
He hurled at General Eisenhower names 
which suggested the vocabulary of a bar- 
room brawl. But even so, as the Greatest 
Teacher of the ages declared: “You cannot 
expect figs from thistles.” 

And here stands Dwight Eisenhower, loved 
and trusted by his countrymen. He knew 
full well every uncouth appellation by which 
he had been called. By a reporter at a press 
conference he is asked: What do you think 
of Nikita Khrushchev?” What a chance to 
get even, to set multitudes in the seats of 
the scornful rocking with jibes of ridicule. 
How easy to join in kind one who had been 
reviled by false witness and who said, There 
was once a man who did me a wrong but I 
waited 12 years—I waited until I sold the 
chairs from under him. My God, but that's 
conquering.” But was it? What do we get 
when we get even? When someone criticized 
Lincoln, because even under provocation he 
showed no malice or spirit of revenge, he 
replied, “I never thought that pays.” And 
so he selected a man as Secretary of War who 
had called him “a gorilla” and worse, 

The reply of former President Elsenhower 
is an exhibition of the flowers of sweet char- 
ity which grow in the garden of virtues that 
alas Khrushchev has never known, and for 
that he is to be pitied. 

In Ike's characterization of the one who 
had reviled him is displayed the fruit which 
comes to its fruition in a climate in which 
a godly childhood home, a deeply felt re- 
ligious faith, and a personal allegiance to 
things true and high, excellent and of good 
report, are vital factors. His is the answer 
of a personality which has all that commu- 
nism lacks, By their fruits ye shall know 
them! 

One reporter who heard the former Presi- 
dent's answer regarding Khrushchey re- 
marked—"It was without a trace of bitter- 
ness or resentment. He tries to see the other 
Tellow's viewpoint and problems.“ 

Consider a sentence or two in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s reply: "I do not think that Mr. 
Khrushchev, himself, is necessarily a cruel 
man. I am sure he loves children, he is 
always talking about his own family, but 
even as a dictator he has his own problems 
and therefore in assessing his personality we 
must not make the mistake that everything 
he does is evil, or entirely of his own voli- 
tion.” 

If, as one remarked looking at the unde- 
niable black record, that in the gracious por- 
trait drawn there was some. whitewash, 
nevertheless the whiteness comes out of Ike's 
goodness. 

Such forgiveness is the fruit of the spirit 
in the practice of one whom I have seen in 
a solemn service of prayer take the bread and 
wine reverently as the symbol of that Holy 
One from whose birth the ages are reckoned, 
and upon whose shoulders the government 
at last must rest, a service in which the 
President of the United States joined with 
deep devotion in singing his favorite hymn— 


“Just as Iam, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd'st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come.“ 


In such a high hour he was opening his 
own life to the spiritual forces and the moral 
verities which alone can save the world both 
from the crass materialism of atheistic com- 
munism and of that which is sappeng the 
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inner life money-mad and pleasure-mad 
America. 

In these two men to whom we have lis- 
tened, living and leading in this day of 
destiny when humanity is called to choose 
the blessing or the curse, life or death, the 
words of the Master of Men are vividly illu- 
strated—"“By their fruits ye shall know 
them!“ 


Report on Germany by Rabbi Martin M. 
Weitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, Beth 
Israel Congregation, Atlantic City, 
toured extensively in Germany last Oc- 
tober with a delegation of 10 Americans, 
guests of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. He has written up his experi- 
ences in a report entitled Mission to 
Berlin (II) and West Germany—1i961.” 

The full report contains perceptive ob- 
servations on the cities and areas vis- 
ited, including Bonn, Cologne, Duessel- 
dorf, Bremen, Hamburg, Munich, the 
Black Forest, Baden-Baden, Stuttgart, 
and Frankfurt. I believe that some of 
Dr. Weitz’ comments on Berlin, as well 
as his overall conclusions, will be of 
widespread interest, particularly with re- 
gard to the treatment of Jews in West 
Germany today. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that these portions 
of Rabbi Weitz’s report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: > 
Mission ro BERLIN (II) AND West GER- 

MANY — 1961 
(By Rabbi Martin M. Weitz) 

Here with the Senate of free Berlin, our 
delegation had a chance to take perspec- 
tive—and I quote here part of my report 
that day to the Atlantic City Press: 

“BerLIN.—We have just come as a delega- 
tion of 10 Americans into the very heart of 
the crisis in Berlin. Each of us felt the 
tension, the dry electric air that is natural 
to Berlin climatically, that is unnatural be- 
cause of what Berlin is today to the world 
of crisis. 

“This very day we were taken in US. 
Army vehicles through port of entry which 
decisively indicates the lack of communica- 
tion. And here some days ago a truck from 
the East, with full speed, crashed its way 
through the West with its cargo of lives— 
refugees of 1961. 

“Today we observed how during the night 
they put up new barriers in the form of a 
double S of heavy slabs of stone, concrete, 
and metal, so on wheels will be 
forced to a snail's pace under heavy surveil- 


lance. 

“We kept our eyes open, our mouths shut, 
and our hands taut, while our hearts made 
up for lost emotions. We saw what is called 
so often the Chinese Wall on both sides, 
or what we prefer to call the Walling Wall 
for men today. It is not too high, yet it 
is formidable; it is not too thick; yet It is 
provoking; it is not too well bullt, yet it 
is symbolic. Every few feet a “Vopo” stands 
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sentry. Homes, four stories high, have two 
or three stories from the ground up bricked 
in and walled up. 

Families were dispossessed. Handshakes 
were made at first over the barbed wire— 
but now are verboten. We witnessed the 
setting of a church with wall across its 
chancel. People on Sunday mornings 
faced each other while the minister turned 
in both directions to keep his congregation 
united while Vopos“ stood guard. Wreaths 
were placed on its west side in tribute to 
lives that ended when longtime residents 
jumped from the bricked-in dwellings to 
freedom. but falled. 

“Even in the Marienfeld Refugee Camp 
we listened to the stories of many that came 
across through fire and water to reach safety 
and sanity. One of them was on crutches, 
for he jumped from the third floor and 
landed on a waiting truck, while his wife 
followed; she is now in the hospital. Their 
son made it for he had youth to help. The 
truck made it, for during the darkening twi- 
light the guards did not see straight nor 
shoot right. 

. . . . * 

“The entire stay in Berlin was full of in- 
terest, excitement, and challenge. Arrival at 
Tempelhof Airport in the heart of the city 
made one realize that this very enclave was 
the scene of the Berlin airlift some years ago 
and that the city is exposed anew and on all 
sides to a threat from the Kremlin and its 
satellites. For West Berlin is out on a limb 
from the tree trunk of West Germany. 

“Why do so many Jews return? Among 
the many reasons no doubt these would be 
major: 

“1. The Federal Republic of Germany has 
deliberately attempted to make amends to 
the Jewish people for the suffering inflicted 
by the hated Nazi predecessors. 

“2. Anti-Semitism is not tolerated in West 
Germany. Its constitutions, federal and 
state, and its penal codes are vigorous safe- 
guards for all minorities and individuals, and 
are in high lineage of Goethe and Lessing, not 
of Bismarck and Hitler. 

* . * . . 

Before our delegation left Berlin—ahead 
of me—a number of us, seminar style, tried 
to summarize our impressions. Mine were 
in this spirit, as relayed to all interested, 
via this homeward report: 

“Each of the 10 delegates invited by the 
Federal Republic of Germany is now not 
only responsive to world crisis and its 
changes of continental values but feels that 
the “Great Divide” of decision is latent and 
potent in the very heart of Berlin. 

“From our tour of 10 outstanding world- 
renowned West German communities— 
Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, 
as well as the Black Forest, Baden-Baden, 
the Alpine villages around Munich and other 
cities, our group felt that West Germany 
today is not only an important NATO ally 
but also the economic heart of Europe. 

“Though we were ‘wined and dined and 
champagned and beered and castled and 
palaced’ we probed beneath the surface as 
best we could and looked beyond the answers 
to our questions by mayors of cities, presi- 
dents of parliaments, and the representatives 
of the Federal Republic. 

“We visited with all rabbis available as 
well as the leaders of the communities, saw 
rebuilt synagogues, sat with representatives 
of the 30,000 Jews who now live in West 
Germany, including 6,000 in Berlin, and 
tried to find their motivation for returning, 
their present status in commerce and busi- 
ness, their feelings of security and answers 
to the possibility of a good future for the 
Jewish community throughout Germany, in 
the years ahead. 

“We also had many fascinating discus- 
sions and conferences with graduates of 
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the Ventnor Foundation. whereby the foster 
children of Dr. and Mrs. Hilton Read, of 
Ventnor, have participated as medical in- 
terns in scores of American hospitals on the 
eastern seaboard. From them we learned 
much about the progress of medicine in the 
heart of Europe. 

„Each of these young men is a living 
testament to the creative bridgebuilding 
for freedom across the ‘lost horizon’ via 
medicine and we are convinced that each 
of them today is a ‘lightning rod’ for values 
of American democracy in action, whether 12 
the hospital, the home, or the lifeline 
modern Germany.“ 

Our major impressions of the tour are 
as follows: 

Each of us on this mission, including three 
judges, a mayor from Minnesota, director 
labor for the State of California, head of the 
welfare department for the city of Detroit. 
Officers of foreign policy associations an 
others through this venture became friends 
because of many shared experiences, 

We feel the economy of West Germany 
will increase considerably despite pressure 
from the Soviets for at least a decade, un, 
less it is halted by war or the spread 
communism. 

“We feel there is a rising standard of HY- 
ing so people are more enamored of 
than of ideas, that there is a general feeling 
of national amnesia regarding past Nazi bar- 
barism, not just to forget but to prevent Its 
reoccurance at any cost. 

“We feel Jews returning to former homai 
land are sincerely welcomed by the W a 
Germans, who to this end haye done th 0 
utmost to rebuild Jewish life. S. 
have been reconstructed, societies of 8 


even against the law to give the Nazi salute 
in West Germany today. 

“We feel there is a pa t 
democracy in the west German Governmen) 
which will provide a stable, free state an 
a balanced economy. 

“We asked many questions of many people. 
visited dozens of institutions and mee 
and probed and checked answers to our 
inquiries. 

“Perhaps the best answer we were give? 
was one by a 1961 refugee from East Ger? 
many, as we talked to him in the Marten 
felde Campe in West Berlin. He was 
crutches and had difficulty talking. tb 

“He was asked why his wife was not wi 
him, 

“She is now in the hospital and I, as YoU 
see, am in this condition because we jumped 
from our third-story window to a waiting 
truck at the wall at dusk a few days 98% 
as we made our escape from the Russet 
Zone. My wife and I agree that our fi 3 
broken bones, bruises, and scrapes 
small enough price indeed to pay for free 
dom“ 


John Glenn's Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, et 
tronaut John Glenn further ende 
himself in the hearts of all Americans 
with his forthright statement about 
religious convictions. the 
Special note is made of this in — 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., Daily Times 
News published in the district I repre 
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sent. The Times-News commented edi- 
torially as follows: 
JOHN GLENN'S FAITH 


Most men are usually hesitant about ex- 
Pressing their religious convictions in pub- 
lic, at least, in any great detail. If it is an 
honest modesty, it does not spring from any 
Sense of shame or fear of ridicule, but from 
the feeling that a man's deeply held religious 
or philosophical beliefs are, in the last anal- 
ysis, uniquely his own. 

Such a man undoubtedly is John Glenn. 
But Astronaut Glenn, now that he has 
Tocketed into history as one of this coun- 

most celebrated heroes, has found he 
may no longer indulge this prerogative of a 
Private citizen. 

To some, statements of Glenn's personal 
beliefs are as important as the scientific in- 
Ormation he brought back with him from 
Space. Even a Senate committee showed 


Breat interest in the spiritual aspects of his 
Adventure. 


* Plain honesty, Glenn spoke on & level 
above that of an athlete endorsing a par- 
raed brand of cereal or cigarettes or shay- 
“There have been people in the past,” he 
“who have tried to put words in my 
mouth that at a certain time I suddenly 
like into a pra state, or something 

that, and this just isn’t the case.” 
He Went on to say that his religion is not 
ngine type, used only for emergencies. 
made his peace with his Maker a 
ago and he tried to live every 
t7 25 best he could. He was busy with con- 
Pra and instruments while in orbit, not 
yers, 
tag spoken, but obvious, however, was the 
a. that Glenn’s whole life is imbued with 
hig eyertul attitude—a reverence—toward 
country, his family, his job, and his 

on earth. 
ne dum Glenn spoke for himself. This is all 
his ot do or should be asked to do. But 
to Moral example lends powerful influence 
his words. 

Getting acquainted with this courageous 
an as we have and standing shoulder-to- 
trial er with him in his moment of supreme 
b as the rocket ignited and soared has 
ex a tremendous emotional and spiritual 

Perience for all of us in this country. 


Interrelationship Between our Nation’s 
Youth and Our Nation’s Woods and 
Streams l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


In OF MISSOURI 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


tht. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
our Conservation and enhancement of 
Nation's resources, both human and 
the is of significant importance to 
ele Congress, Recently I read an arti- 
Which sets forth a most striking in- 
Your stionship between our Nation’s 
stre and our Nation’s woods and 
Cation s This article speaks of the edu- 
acti of youth by going with dad, an 
my Vity which I can well remember from 
ton youth. Today’s urban centraliza- 
— to a great extent, brought this 
tional activity to an end for there 
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is no place for a boy in a factory or in 
an office with his father. Therefore, the 
boy must look to the weekends to learn 
many of the lessons which only his 
father can pass on to him. This is one 
of the reasons why we must give the 
most careful thought to the preserva- 
tion of our great woodland areas for they 
are classrooms where important lessons 
of democratic life can be learned. They 
are classrooms where the boy can learn 
many traits of manhood. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written by Joe R. 
Hinds, manager, Howell-Oregon Electric 
Co-op and appearing in the Rural Elec- 
tric Missourian be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Visir WITH THE MANAGER 
(Joe R. Hinds) 

For many years I have been telling my 
friends, business associates, people I meet 
from other States—in fact, anyone who'll 
listen—about the many advantages we have 
here in the heart of the Ozarks. One of 
these advantages is outstanding. 

Nowhere will you find a better atmosphere 
for bringing up children than on an Ozark 


of the Nation's destinguished statesmen, 
teachers, scientists, and businessmen. And 
perhaps the biggest single advantage that 
the Ozark farm boy has over the city boy 
is this: The farm boy gets to go with dad. 

Recently the editor of the Iowa Rural 
Electric News wrote a widely publicized story 
about this same subject—"Going With Dad.“ 
He pointed out that for the city boy, dad 
might as well be nonexistent between 7 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. There's no room for a boy in 
dad's office or shop—or on a factory assem- 
bly line. While the city boy is learning to 
tie knots in a Boy Scout session (or tin cans 
on a dog’s tail) the farm boy is I 
about lfe—people—politics and practica- 
bility. 

I can well remember when I got to go 
with dad. We covered the countryside buy- 
ing cattle and we rode horseback. Dad al- 
ways had some pretty fair fox-trotting horses 
and many is the day we spent together in 
the saddle. Perhaps that’s why Im still 
partial to fox-trotting horses, They remind 
me of the times I got to go with dad. 

Sometimes we went to auctions, to the 
Teed mill, to the blacksmith shop, to a 
neighboring farm, or just down to the barn. 
You listened to what people had to say— 
about politics, prices or livestock. You list- 
ened and you learned. And somewhere in 
the process of listening you received an edu- 
cation. The kind of education you could 
never get out of a textbook. 

You learned respect—you learned to love 
the land, your country, your parents, your 
family and your home. You acquired a 
homespun philosophy that was based on 
the principles of the Golden Rule. Honesty 
and stability are trademarks of rural Amer- 
ica. The boy who gets to go with dad 
doesn't end up in juvenile court. And the 
man who as a boy learned his politics and 
economics from down-to-earth dirt“ farm- 
ers has little time for communism or any 
other kind of anti-Americanism. 

Im glad that as a boy I got to go with 
dad and Im concerned in the realization 
that with the decreasing farm population 
fewer and fewer boys will have that oppor- 
tunity. 

One of the reasons I'm greatly concerned 

th conservation and resource develop- 
ment is that I hope that we can provide 
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adequate facilities—farlly—where a city boy 
Resource development 


that city boys, yet unborn, may have an 
opportunity to go with dad on a weekend 
trip in these beautiful Ozarks. 

And who is there that can measure the 
value of such an experience? Who can put 
a price tag on clear thinking—right living 
and a chance to go with dad? 


Meade County Soil Conservation District 
Annual Report for 1961 and Work 
Plan for 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include the annual report 
for 1961 of the Meade County Soil Con- 
servation District and the work plan 
for the year 1962. This information 
was sent to me by Mr. Mickey Winfrey, 
district clerk of the Meade County Soil 
Conservation District, and I think it 
points out to a good advantage the fine 
results which have been obtained 
through this program. 

The report follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR MEADE COUNTY Soit 
CONSERVATION Disrricr 1961 

The year 1961 was blessed with above 
normal moisture and winter wheat protec- 
tion was excellent. Dry land milo produc- 
tion was about as good as irrigated and for 
the county the yield was better than it ever 
has been. 

A large acreage was planted for silage and 
the yiled would average better than 10 tons 
per acre, 

Fall weather for harvesting was good and 
all feed and most of the milo was well taken 
care of. 

The summer rains came at the proper 
time and native grass was green all summer 
long so that livestock came through the 
summer In good shape, however, the grass 
did not cure in August so that the cattle 
did not make the gain on grass that was 
expected. 

The Soil Conservation District held an 
essay contest for the seventh and eighth 
grades with 103 participating. A poster 
contest was held for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades with 122 taking part. The 
entrants did an excellent job. Twelve board 
members which included their wives and one 
daughter judged the posters and essays at 
the Roy Seybert home. Each entrant in the 
poster and essay contest were presented with 
an automatic pencil at the annual meeting 
and the winners were presented silver dol- 
lars as awards. 

The schools over the county were sup- 
pled with conservation cartoons and the 
good that can come from this is hard to 
estimate. 

The radio and television stations co- 
operated well and whenever the district de- 
sired information to go out they were always 
willing to do the job. The local weekly 
papers used information when it was given 
to them. The daily Hutchinson paper is 
good at using conservation news and in- 
formation. 
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The farmers are using stubble mulch til- 
lage and are really operating the sweeps for 
moisture conservation and soil blowing has 
been held to a minimum. 

Soll Conservation Service personnel and 
supervisors presented programs over tele- 
vision and the WUO presented programs to 
Arena, Lions, Kiwanis Clubs, and govern- 
ment classes at the high school, 

The annual meeting had to be postponed 
because of bad weather and it will be held 
in February with D. F. Abbott as the fea- 
tured speaker. The meeting is well planned 
and will be well attended as all folks in 
this area are using and becoming more 
familiar with conservation work. 

Bankers“ awards will be presented to four 
cooperators who have done excellent con- 
servation work. Those receiving awards are 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Bacon, Fowler; Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Marrs, Fowler; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Vann, Fowler; and Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Bridges, Meade. 

Howard Mendenhall was reappointed as 
n district supervisor and is doing an excellent 
Job. 

The board chairman attended the State 
meeting in Emporia and Joe Friesen and 
wife are planning to attend the national 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

Norman Hatfield operated the two tandem 
grass drills for those wanting to hire the 
job done. The single drill was used by sèv- 
eral individuals themselves and as the sea- 
son was excellent the stand would be good. 

Tree orders were again taken with cash 
deposits so that there would be definite 
assurance of trees being received. 

Monthly meetings were held regularly ex- 
cept for July when all supervisors were busy 
harvesting. The regular supervisors and the 
alternates attended all meetings good and 
took part when asked and put on com- 
mittees. 

The August meeting was held in the 
Meade City Park with watermelons furnished 


servation Service folks and all of their 
families. 


Treasurer's report for 1961 


Balance brought forward on 
CN File er een ees $5, 037. 66 
Receipts: 
1 RE 5. 00 
„ non. ncccenewewes 241. 80 
B ——— es ee be aa 65. 00 
Dr an tab ae mca teteenanas 1, 440. 11 
W 1,751.91 
o ., 789. 57 
Expenditures: 
524, 34 
87. 64 
139. 42 
58. 75 
234. 91 
114. 86 
3, 010. 00 
14.87 
4. 184. 79 
2, 604.78 
6.04 
Balance carried forward... 2, 598. 74 
Bank statement reconciliation: 
Bank statement Dec. 31, 1961. — 2, 613.34 
Outstanding check 14. 60 
Balance on hand 2, 598. 74 
Bilis pon 0 
Bills receivable.. .--------m-mana 0 
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Treasurer's report jor 1961—Continued 
Bonds owned: 8 series K bonds, 


$4,000 face value $3, 000. 00 
Serial numbers on flle 5, 598. 74 

Petty cash (for small expenses) 5.00 
Net wort 5. 603. 74 


None. 
INVENTORY OF PROPERTY 


Camera, $115; calculator, 6481: sandlove 
grass seed, 60 pounds; graphing table; file 
cabinet; display cabinet; display board for 
literature; three grass drills; one furrow 
seeder; and one subsoiler. 


Soil and water conservation practices ap- 
plied with SCS assistance 


July 1 On the 
Unit 1960- land 
June 30, | June 30, 
1981 1961 
Terracing.........-...| Ile 118 1,053 
Contour farming. Acre 3, 120 26, 325 
Fond coi Number. 5 198 
Land leveling... Acre 133 4,132 
Deferred grazing do...... 7, 535 0, 
Diversion construc- Foot 7, 958 85, 478 
2, 665 6, 865 
11 568 
5,619 67, 203 
709 24, 297 
133 2, 437 
Proper range use . d 7, 538 10, 000 
o furrowing- — 40. 101 1,840 


ANNUAL WORK PLAN FOR MEADE COUNTY SCS 
DISTRICT FOR 1962 


A. Prepare annual work plan for new year 
of 1963. 

B. Prepare and use all available publicity 
and advertisement outlets to encourage all 
soil conservation approved practices, 

C. Continue to cooperate with ASC county 
committee in developing ACP program and 
ask their assistance in developing GP pro- 
gram. 

D. Prepare extra copies of annual report 
to be supplied to the following: 

1. State and national SCS officials, 

2. State and national legislative officials, 

3. Other key personnel. 

4. Chairman of KASCD. 

E. Chairman to appoint following com- 
mittees: 

1. Awards: Purchase cooperator signs for 
completed plans. Secure awards for essay 
and/or poster contest, bankers awards and 
district dealer program and service pins for 
eligible supervisors. 

2. Essay and/or poster contest: To pro- 
mote the essay or poster contest in all schools 
within the county for the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. This committee 
will work with the school officials. 

3. Farm and City Week: This committee to 
promote the Farm and City Week and work 
with local county businessmen and civic 
organizations, 

4, Education, publicity, and soll steward- 
ship— 

(a) Sponsor Soil Stewardship Week. 

1. Contact all churches and work with 
them to organize Soll Stewardship Sunday 
programs and furnish speakers from district 
supervisors or other sources, These speakers 
to speak at morning and/or evening services 
thus speaking at two churches in one day. 

(b) Sponsor field trips. 

(c) Promote activities with FHA, 4-H, 
FFA. and others. 

(d) Keep newspapers, radio, and TV sta- 
tions informed of activities. 

5. Annual meeting committee: Make ar- 
rangements for annual meeting. 

(a) Speaker. 

(b) Program. 

(c) Building. 

(d) Refreshments. 

F. Secure affiliate members and endeavor 
to obtain alternate supervisors to attend 
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monthly meetings and assist regular supervi- 
sors at all times. Also encourage attendance 
by alternates and regular supervisors to State 
and National meetings. 

G. Operate and maintain district-owned 
equipment. 

1. The photo equipment to be used for 
publication of work done by district coopers- 
tors. The purpose of this work is to encour- 
age others to participate in like practices. 
These pictures are to be published in news- 
papers or other places where the general 
public can view them. 

H. Invite guests to monthly meeting to 
encourage and broaden the general work 
and interest of soil conservation. 

I. Recognize outstanding cooperators 
through awards, news articles, or announce- 
ments at field days, etc. 

J. Start preparations for a 15th anniver- 
sary progress report. 

1. Committees to be appointed by the 
chairman for the following: 

(a) Financing. 

(b) Preparation. 


Educational TV 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 132) to 
the Communications Act of 1934 to 
a program of Federal matching ts for 
the construction of television facilities to be 
used for educational purposes. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, there iS 
broad agreement among all of us that 
we must do more to meet the educa 
tional needs of our country. Those who 
have made studies of our schools agreg 
with educators that we must expan 
and improve our programs at a time in 
history when we simply cannot se 
for second place. 15 

Unfortunately, the sea of education 
not a placid one, nor is it free of the 
rocks and shoals which threaten to 
bring many Government programs r 
an unhappy end. Unless we are eve 
mindful of the dangers involved, we mag 
find to our regret that what begins as 
Federal aid ends as Federal contre): 
Thus, the problem is really twofol 15 
How to increase and improve our z 
ings, facilities, and teachers while re 
taining control at the State and locs 
level. 

One answer which meets both ele 
ments of the problem is the educati 
television legislation now before 
Throughout the bill we find numerous 
safeguards which specifically reserve 1 
the States authority to approve applica 
tions and plans before funds are m 
cated. Those on the local level will Pf 
responsible for the way in which educ® 
tional television programs are the 
just as they are now responsible for er 
use made of textbooks, films, and bere 
educational aids. Conversely, secti 
398 specifically forbids any Federal 
department or employee to exercis 
control over educational televisi, 
broadcasting or over the curricul of 
program of instruction, or perso 
any educational broadcasting station. 


1962 


The potential advantages are numer- 
Ous and are readily apparent to those 
Considering the proposal. We are well 
Aware of the rapidly increasing costs 
ol school construction and maintenance, 
and of the equally rapid increase in the 
need for school expansion in the decades 
ahead. When the cost of this construc- 
tion is added to the projected cost of 
teachers’ salaries, it is evident that wide- 
Spread savings could be realized by the 
Use of educational television. In rural 
areas where the population is scattered, 
television would permit a better utili- 
Zatlon of teachers in order to present a 
More diversified curriculum and equal- 

educational opportunities. 
It behooves us to act immediately. 
y only 20 percent of the channels 
are reserved for educational tele- 
Vision broadcasting have been utilized, 
and there is grave danger that unless 
Considerably more stations are soon ac- 
tivated, the demand for commercial 

es may be impossible to turn 
down. Since the number of channels 

aside for educational purposes 
equals only about 10 percent of all sta- 

and since the demands made upon 
them will unquestionably multiply in the 
years ahead, they should not be lost 
Tom lack of use. 

Most of the testimony before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
fommerce was in favor of the bill. Very 
ew witnesses opposed the legislation and 
te appearing on behalf of commercial 

levision generally favored the educa- 
tional television on the grounds that 
they were not able to adequately supply 
siucational services within the frame- 

ork of their own networks. 
ben the final analysis, however, it will 
: the citizens themselves, acting to- 
ether at the school, district, and State 
or els who will determine the success 
educational TV. Where civic leaders 


will that the Federal Government 
the not prescribe teaching methods or 


option a I urge the bill's 
Portugal Fighting Clock in Angola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


nowt. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I an- 
ed Monday that I would insert in 


the this week a series of candid 
"Ports on the Angolan situation by 


Robert H. Estabrook of the Washington 
tion I respectfully commend the atten- 

of my colleagues to the first of this 
“Portugal 
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Mr. Estabrook’s series presents a bal- 
anced report on an important interna- 
tional situation that has too often been 
reported emotionally, rather than objec- 
tively. The end result has been a dis- 
torted picture of the Portuguese posi- 
tion. It is my hope this series will help 
clarify the true issues. 

The article follows: 

PORTUGAL FIGHTING CLOCK IN ANGOLA 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

(Note,—Estabrook, editor of the editorial 
page of the Washington Post, has just com- 
pleted a trip to Lisbon and the Portuguese 
African provinces of Angola and Mozam- 
bique.) 

Lonpon —Is there time? 

Can education, economic opportunities, and 
a sense of participation be afforded nearly 11 
million Africans in Angola and Mozambique 
rapidly enough for the promise of a multi- 
racial society to flower before it is 
blighted by nationalism or white racism? 

These are the great questions that loom 
after an inquiring visit to the two vast 
provinces of Portuguese Africa. The answer 
will depend, first, upon the sincerity and 
urgency with which Portugal seeks to carry 
out the ambitious programs it has an- 
nounced, and, second, upon the forbearance 
of others. 

In the face of much world criticism of past 
repression, real and fancied, Portugal has 
been struggling to halt a campaign of savage 
terrorism in Angola and at the same time to 
initiate sweeping reforms and improvements. 
There can be no doubt whatever of Portu- 
gal's determination to continue her associ- 
ation with the two oversea provinces. 

“Independence,” as demanded by the 
critics, is considered unthinkable. But the 
kind of self-determination envisaged by the 
more enlightened officials as the culmination 
of educational and economic gains could lead 
to a more or less autonomous commonwealth 
status in a larger Lusitanian, or Portuguese, 
community. 

DECADE AT THE MOST 


Administrators shy away from fixed dates, 
but many of them are aware that Portugal 
has a decade at the most to make her pro- 
grams meaningful to the Africans and ac- 
ceptable to the white residents. They hope 
that good faith, plus a backwash of world 
feeling about the effects of premature inde- 
pendence in the Congo, will give them the 
time they need. 

Portuguese policy has combined substan- 
tial performance with enormous pride, stub- 
bornness, an overdeveloped sense of history 
and resentment of outside criticism. Yet the 
goal it proclaims—a genuinely multiracial 
society—is the only formula that stands any 
conceivable chance of success in preserving 
these territories as places where Africans and 
Europeans can live amicably together. 

On paper, these objectives are of the sort 


_to which most of the world could subscribe. 


Africans are now automatically Portuguese 
citizens; they have the choice of assuming 
rights and obligations under public law or 
of continuing to observe their tribal cus- 
toms. : 

There is no legal color bar. In theory, 
Africans can aspire, through education, to 
rise as far as their abilities will carry them. 
Elaborate plans are being put into effect to 
concentrate populations in new villages with 
schools and medical facilities. Many private 
employers have adopted advanced social wel- 
fare x 

But there also are some severe complica- 
tions: 

A guerrilla war in Angola, organized from 
outside the country but fed originally on 
local grievances, that bears many resem- 
blances to previous conflicts in Kenya and 
Malaya, 
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A past performance which in 4% centuries 
did more to salve white consciences than to 
improve the condition of the Africans, only 
a few thousand of whom until now have 
been assimilated into “civilized” status. 

Constant and strident criticism in the 
United Nations, some of it warranted by past 
abuses but some of it absurdly exaggerated— 
with a response from Portugal that affairs 
in Angola are an internal matter. 

A system of government in Lisbon that is 
dictatorial in nature, highly centralized and 
extremely conservative in its financing and 
that denies many effective political rights to 
Portuguese at home as well as abroad. 

A security police that is accused of brutally 
abducting Africans suspected of nationalist 
connections and holding them for long 
periods without trial, and that is widely 
feared even though there is not the per- 
vasive dread found in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

The presence of half a million white resi- 
dents, both native and immigrant, who 
regard Angola and Mozambique as their 
homes, who are conscious of their own rights 
at a time of concentration upon more rights 
for the Africans and who in a crisis could be- 
come a colon movement similar to that in 
Algeria. 

A contract labor system for some Africans 
which is by no means as bad as the “forced 
labor” sometimes depicted by critics but 
which makes Portugal an easy target. 

An attitude of some officials toward the 
outside world that has made it difficult for 
Portugal to present her own case convinc- 
ingly. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, change 
unquestionably is in the air in Portugal's 
oversea provinces. Whether this change 
is to be considered a gale or a mere zephyr 
depends upon your point of reference. 

Some Government administrators reso- 
lutely deny that anything was wrong to 
begin with, and a few seem to have their 
minds still firmly rooted in the 15th century. 
But others, while insisting that complaints 
in the U.N. and the experience of Goa had 
nothing to do with the acceleration, con- 
cede that the pace must be very much faster 
in developing education and economic and 
political rights for the Africans. 

Despite the existence of many common 
problems, the atmosphere in the two prov- 
inces is markedly different. Angola is much 
more on the front line of change. Mozam- 
bique is more relaxed, and accordingly there 
is less feeling of urgency. 

Angola, a huge region on the west coast 
bordering the Congo, northern Rhodesia and 
southwest Africa, has an area almost twice 
that of Texas with a population of only 
about 5 million, less than 5 percent of it 
white. Portugal has effectively governed it 
for nearly 400 years, and in some parts of it 
the white settlers were there before the 
Africans. 

Among white residents, particularly ranch- 
ers in the southern part, there is an ebul- 
Hent frontier spirit reminiscent of the Amer- 
ican Southwest. The bush still is the pre- 
dominant feature but modern towns in the 
interlor contrast with old churches and fort- 
resses along the coast. Residents of Lu- 
anda, the capital, which has a white popula- 
tion of about 40,000 out of a total of some 
250,000, contend that it is the most hand- 
some city in West Africa. 

Angola coffee is known all over the world, 
and there also is fantastic mineral wealth, 
particularly diamonds, in the northeast. 
The Benguela railway links the riches of 
Katanga and the Rhodesias with west coast 
ports. Sugar and cotton are important ex- 
ports and a beef cattle industry is growing. 

But over Angola, as a consequence of the 
terrorism and of resentment of past govern- 
mental policies, hangs a cloud of tension. 
Despite official completion of the military 
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phase of the campaign to repacify the north- 
west, nerves remain on edge. 

Mozambique, by contrast sits languidly as 
an unburnished jewel on the east coast, 
bordered by Tanganyika, the Rhodesias and 
South Africa. It also has an area larger than 
that of Texas with a population of some- 
things over 6 million, some 300,000 of it white. 

Until recent years, Mozambique was 
largely administered by the Companhia de 
Mozambique, a private concession exploiting 
agriculture, Its principal products have 
been cotton, palm oll, and similar com- 
modities. The interior mountains are 
known to contain mineral wealth, but it is 
not yet developed. 

Lourenco Marques, the capital, named after 
an early trader, is a remarkably lovely city 
of 200,000 that is both an important port 
and a popular vacation resort for South 
Africans and Rhodesians. Beria, farther 
north along the coast, also is a busy port 
with rail connections to Rhodesia. 

Friction has not come to Mozambique, at 
least in any large amount, The Africans 
there, though perhaps not so far advanced 
in opportunity as in Angola, appear happy, 
friendly and well fed. No one can yet assess 
the influences across the border from Tan- 
ganyika, but the force of African nationalism 
is not now evident. 

Neither Angola nor Mozambique, however, 
can be wholly insulated from outside in- 
fluences. Portugal found this out with a 
rude shock last February and March when a 
terrorist uprising broke out in Angola. 

There had been disturbances among the 
African population of Luanda in February, 
apparently timed to coincide with the visit 
of foreign journalists, These seemed well 
organized and concentrated upon specific 
objectives such as the police barracks. In 
the ensuing melee, some 20 Africans were 
beaten to death. 

This particular uprising has been laid by 
the Portuguese to the Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) under 
Mario de Andrade, an expatriate Angolan 
with Communist connections who then had 
his headquarters in Conakry, Guinea. 

In turn, that uprising apparently forced 
the hand of the rival Union of the People of 
Angola (UPA), headed by Holden Roberto, 
who had been working among the large 
Angolan community across the border in the 
Congo. The UPA originally had focused 
upon discontent among the African 
Angolans, particularly the past requirement 
that farmers grow cotton and sell it to the 
Government at low prices. 

Anyhow, on the night of March 15 the 
terrorists struck in northwest Angola, ap- 
parently in an effort to command the atten- 
tion of the United Nations Security Council, 
which had been hearing complaints about 
repression in Angola. Between 1,000 and 
1,500 Europeans and Africans were massacred 
during the next few days, usually with field 
knives, and others were grotesquely maimed. 

The precise motives for the outbreak were 
obscure. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the terrorists appealed to feelings of 
unity in the Bakongo tribe, which exists in 
the Congo as well as in Angola, and made use 
of a combination of superstition, intimida- 
tion and religious fetishism to turn once 
placid Africans into flends. 

The Tesponse, once the first 
shock had worn off, was one of wholesale 
reprisal in kind. Settlers who had seen 
their families butchered did not ask ques- 
tions and tended to wreak vengeance on 
every African they encountered. In the in- 
discriminate slaughter, perhaps 10,000 Afri- 
cans were killed. 

It is this aspect which critics of Portugal 
have seized upon in the U.N, What dis- 
gruntles the Portuguese is the fact that very 
little attention was given to the original 
terrorism, which far exceeded anything ex- 
perlenced during the Mau Mau uprising in 
Kenya. 
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Anyhow, the armed forces, 
which had been at minimal strength in An- 
gola, were quickly built up to some 30,000. 
As the army moved in, the terrorism was 
controlled, and in October the Government 
announced that the military phase of op- 
erations had been completed. 

This was perhaps a slight exaggeration. 
Guerrilla raids continue in some areas, al- 
though the main lines of communication 
are open. Communities remain under the 
equivalent of martial law. But in the main, 
pacification has been carried out. Africans 
who fled from their homes haye been return- 
ing and more or less normal life has been 
restored. 

In the process, the Government tended to 
become suspicious of Africans whose total 
loyalty was not proved, and this often meant 
Africans with education. Here other abuses 
arose. Suspicion fell especially upon native 
Protestant pastors, many of whom were 
abruptly arrested and jailed, and upon white 
missionaries. 

Some Government officials have looked 
upon Protestant missionaries as inherently 
revolutionary, and a few missionarles were 
expelled from the country. In several in- 
stances native pastors were imprisoned on 
no more evidence than that their names had 
been found on lists of potential nationalist 
contacts, and in at least one case an ar- 
rested student died after beatings. 


A LESSON LEARNED 


But if the Government acted cruelly in 
this aspect, in other ways it learned the les- 
son. High officials concede that the net re- 
sult of the terrorist attacks was to cause new 
thinking and to speed up programs to im- 
prove conditions for the Africans. 

In September, new laws were promulgated 
in Lisbon emphasizing citizenship and po- 
litical status for the African population. In 
Angola proper, a major effort has been un- 
dertaken to build new villages for the 
Africans with schools and dispensaries. 

Meanwhile, in Angola and Mozambique 
as well, there is a social paradox. Segrega- 
tion does not exist by law, but Luanda and 
Lourenco Marques are essentially white cities 
with heavy African majorities. New white 
immigrants from Portugal have the effect of 
limiting the economic opportunities open to 
Africans. 

It is impossible to find an African taxi 
driver in Luanda (although there are 
African bus drivers across the continent in 
Beira), and it would be extraordinary for an 
African to be able to afford any hotel room 
in Lourenco Marques. The number of 
Africans proceeding to Lisbon for a university 
education (there are no universities yet in 
either Angola or Mozambique) is minuscule. 

The literacy rate among Africans in both 
countries is still pitifully small. Yet the 
literacy rate in Portugal itself is only about 
60 percent. 

ANOTHER PARADOX 

And this leads to another paradox. In 
Mazambique, an African laborer is said to 
earn more than a European laborer in Portu- 
gal because of the difference in the standard 
of living. 

It is not at all unusual in Angola to find 
local mayors or government officials who 
are pure-blooded Africans, and doctors and 
administrators from Goa or the Cape Verde 
Islands are common. In the shops of the 


Benguela railway at Nova Lisboa, Africans- 


perform the jobs calling for the highest 
skill, 

The fact that some trained Africans earn 
more than white immigrants from Portugal 
in turn causes some minor frictions. But 
government Officials contend that these fric- 
tions will be reduced or eliminated with 
time and assimilation. 

This is the bundle of contradictions, ten- 
sions, dangers, 
Portugal faces in Africa. The multiracial 
policy has worked imperfectly; there have 


and opportunities that 
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been abuses and delays, and there is an al- 
most neurotic response to the opinion of 
others. 

But changes are definitely in process and 
the Portuguese, who have been better mix- 
ers than most of the other European colo- 
nizers, appear to be awaking to a momentous 
challenge—if there is time to meet it. 

The brighter young administrators are 
acutely conscious that it is a race for time— 
and that world criticism is likely to con- 
tinue until there are real political rights for 
all Portuguese, The goad for sucecss is the 
recognition that either of the usually men- 
tioned alternative courses—a poorly prepared 
African independence or perpetuated domi- 
nation by a small, white minority—could 
lead to catastrophe. 


Preface to a Political Theory of Foreign 
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Mr, MULTER. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished American polit- 
ical scientists is Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau. 
An author of note and a well-knoun 
educator, Dr. Morgenthau has taught 
political science to thousands of Ameri- 
can students. 

He is at present professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago an 
has written an essay entitled “Preface 
to a Political Theory of Foreign Aid 
one of the most brilliant discussions o 
foreign aid, published recently by the 
public affairs conference center of the 
University of Chicago. I commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues and urge 
them to consider Dr. Morgenthau“ 
thesis: 

PREFACE TO A POLTTICAL THEORY OF 
FOREIGN Am 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

Of the seeming and real innovations which 
the modern age has introduced into — 
practice of foreign policy, none has proven 
more baffling to both understanding and nc 
tion than foreign aid. The very assump 
that foreign aid is an instrument of foreign 
policy is a subject of controversy. For, t 
the one hand, the opinion is widely held ti 
foreign aid is an end in itself, carrying wi g 
in itself a justification both transcending 
and independent of, foreign policy. In ©) 
view, foreign aid is the fulfillment of an o 
ligation which the few rich nations have 
ward the many poor ones. On the o ey 
nand, many see no justification for a Lane 
of foreign aid at all. They look at fore nd 
aid as a gigantic boondoggle, a wasteful iher 
indefensible operation which serves ne! 
the interests of the United States nor th 
of the recipient nations. PA 

The public debate on foreign aid has one 
tributed little to understanding. In in 
spring of every year, the Nation engage“ FG 
such a debate, carried on almost exclusi¥®: 
ly in terms of the amount of money chan 
spent for purposes of foreign aid rather policy 
of the substantive purposes which a ad- 
of foreign aid is supposed to serve. . 
ministration tries, as it were, to sell 4 and 
tain amount of foreign aid to Congress. un 
Congress refuses to buy that amount. per- 
gress generally approprlates about 10 not 
cent less than what the administration 
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Tequested, and the administration spends 
t amount as it sees fit within the gen- 
ral categories of the appropriation bill. It 
ls only when glaring abuses and Iinefficien- 
cles are uncovered, as for instance in our 
foreign aid to Laos, that the question of the 
Substance of our foreign aid policy is raised 
in public, and even then it is raised in the 
negative terms of remedying the abuses and 
ciencies rather than in the positive 
of what the purposes of our foreign 
ald policy are supposed to be and what kinds 
Of measures are best calculated to serve these 
Purposes 


It is pointless even to raise the question 
as to whether or not the United States 
Ought to have a policy of foreign aid. To 
XK that question is as pointless as to ask 
. or not the United States ought to 

ve a foreign political or military policy. 
Whi the United States has interests abroad 

ch cannot be supported by military means 
and tor the support of which the traditional 
— of diplomacy are only in part ap- 
khebrlate. If foreign aid does not support 
em, they will not be supported at all. 
Jon question, what kind of policy of for- 
on aid out we to have, can then not be 
aded, As it has developed in recent years, 
dur policy of foreign aid is fundamentally 
beri It has been conceived as a self-suf- 
t nt technical enterprise, covering a multi- 
ude of disparate objectives and activities, 
ding haphazardly to all kinds of de- 
„sound and unsound, unrelated or 
y accident related to the political pur- 
of our foreign policy. The United 
has been in the business of foreign 
or more than a decade, but it has yet 
an intelligible theory of foreign 
could provide standards of judg- 
tor both the supporters and opponents 
particular measure. 


SIX TYPES OF FOREIGN AID 
or 2e first prerequisite for the development 

a viable philosophy of foreign aid is the 
80 tion of the diversity of policies that 

that name. Six such policies can be 
stinguished which have only one thing in 

the transfer of money and eco- 

The Services from one nation to another. 

Shas, are humanitarian foreign ald, subsist- 

foreign aid, military foreign aid, bribery, 

econ, foreign aid, and foreign aid for 
omic development. 

b these different types of foreign aid, 
en, humanitarian foreign aid is per se 
hays litten. The ald which governments 
m s. traditionally extended to each other 


fr 
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Snare of natural disasters, such as floods, 
Bory en. and epidemics, falls in that cate- 
elds So do the services, especially in the 
75 of medicine and agriculture, which 
taas organizations, such as churches and 
dations, have traditionally provided in 

1 oe and Latin America. 
umanitarian ald is per se non- 
Political, it can indeed perform à political 
Cont, on when it operates within a political 
tone o The foreign aid private organiza- 
or ¢ Provide will be attributed for better 
Insor, Worse to their respective governments 
ftom 8 as humanitarian aid emanating 
Teei is foreign country is recognized by the 
kund ent country to perform a political 
tion. Thus the agricultural aid which 
Rockefeller Foundation has provided 
unten years to certain Latin American 
tem, °S is likely to take on under con- 
Whig rv, conditions a political function 
tame it did not perform previously. The 
the has been true from the beginning of 
tng Work the Ford Foundation has been do- 
tr? India. By the same token, humani- 
dave ald extended by a government may 

S Political effects. 

tence foreign aid is extended to 
Lip ments, such as those of Jordan and 
to . Which do not command the resources 
Maintain minimal public services. The 


€ 
the 
for 
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giving nation makes up the deficit in the 
budget of the recipient nation. Subsistence 
foreign aid is akin to the humanitarian 
type in that it seeks to prevent the break- 
down of order and the disintegration of or- 
ganized society itself. It performs the 
political function of maintaining the status 
quo. It maintains it without, as a rule, 
increasing its viability. Where there is a 
political alternative to an unviable regime, 
subsistence foreign ald diminishes its 
chances of materializing. 

Bribes proffered by one government to 
another for political advantage were un- 
til the beginning of the 19th century an 
integral part of the armory of diplomacy. 
No statesman hesitated to acknowledge the 
giving and accepting of bribes. Thus it 
was proper and common for a government 
to pay the foreign minister or ambassador 
of another country a pension, that is, a 
bribe. Lord Robert Cecil, the Minister of 
Elizabeth, received one from Spain. Sir 
Henry Wotton, British Ambassador to 
Venice in the 17th century, accepted one 
from Savoy while applying for one from 
Spain. The documents which the French 
revolutionary government published in 
1793 show that France subsidized Austrian 
statesmen between 1757 and 1769 to the 
tune of 82,652,479 livres, with the Austrian 
Chancellor Kaunitz receiving 100,000. 

Nor was it regarded any less proper or 
less usual for a government to compensate 
foreign statesmen for their cooperation in 
the conclusion of treaties. In 1716, the 
French Cardinal Dubois offered the British 
Minister Stanhope 600,000 livres for an al- 
Mance with France. He reported that Stan- 
hope, while not accepting the proposition at 
that time, “listened graciously without being 
displeased.” After the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Basel of 1795, by virtue of which 
Prussia withdrew from the war against 
France, the Prussian Minister Hardenberg 
received from the French Government valu- 
ables worth 30,000 francs and complained 
of the insignificance of the gift. In 1801, 
the Margrave of Baden spent 500,000 francs 
in the form of diplomatic presents, of which 
the French Foreign Minister Talleyrand re- 
ceived 150,000. It was originally intended 
to give him only 100,000, but the amount 
was increased after it had become known 
that he had received from Prussia a snuff- 
box worth 66,000 francs as well as 100,000 
francs in cash. The Prussian Ambassador 
in Paris summed up well the main rule of 
this game when he reported to his govern- 
ment in 1802: “Experience has taught every- 
body who is here on diplomatic business 
that one ought never to give anything be- 
fore the deal is definitely closed, but it has 
only proved that the allurement of gain 
will often work wonders.” 

Much of what goes by the name of foreign 
aid today is in the nature of such bribes. 
The transfer of money and services from one 
government to another performs here the 
function of a price paid by the former to 
the latter for political services rendered or 
to be rendered by the latter to the former. 
These bribes differ from the traditional ones, 
of which we have given examples above, in 
two respects; they are justified primarily 
in terms of foreign aid for economic develop- 
ment, and money and services are trans- 
ferred through elaborate machinery 
fashioned for genuine economic aid. In 
consequence, these bribes are a less ef- 
fective means for the purpose of purchasing 
political favors than were the traditional 
ones. 

The compulsion of substituting for the 
traditional businesslike transmission of 
bribes the pretense and elaborate machinery 
of foreign aid for economic development re- 
silts from a climate of opinion which ac- 
cepts as universally valid the proposition 
that the highly developed industria! nations 
have an obligation to transfer money and 
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services to underdeveloped nations for the 
purpose of economic development. Thus, 
aside from humanitarian and military 
foreign ald, the only kind of transfer of 
money and service which seems to be legit- 
imate is the one made for the purpose of 
economic development. Economic develop- 
ment has become an ideology by which the 
transfer of money and services from one 
government to another is rationalized and 
justified. 

However, the present climate of opinion 
not only assumes that highly developed in- 
dustrial nations have an obligation to ex- 
tend foreign aid for economic development 
to underdeveloped nations. It also assumes 
as a universally valid proposition that eco- 
nomic development can actually be pro- 
moted through such transfer of money and 
services. Thus economic development as an 
ideology requires machinery that makes 
plausible the assumption of the efficacy of 
the transfer of money and services for the 
purpose of economic development. In con- 
trast to most political ideologies, which 
operate only on the verbal level and whose 
effects remain within the realm of ideas, 
this political ideology, in order to be plausi- 
ble, requires an elaborate apparatus serving 
as an instrument for a policy of make- 
believe. The government of nation A, trying 
to buy political advantage from the govern- 
ment of nation B for, say, the price of 20 
million dollars, not only must pretend, but 
also must act out in elaborate fashion the 
pretense, that what it is actually doing is 
giving aid for economic development to the 
government of nation B. 

This practice of giving bribes as though 
they were contributions to economic 
development creates of necessity expecta- 
tions, in the giver and the recipient, which 
are bound to be disappointed. Old- 
fashioned bribery is a straightforward trans- 
action; services are to be rendered at a 
price, and both sides know what to expect. 
Bribery disguised as foreign aid for economic 
development makes of giver and recipient 
actors in a play which in the end they 
can no longer distinguish from reality. In 
consequence, both expect results in terms 
of economic development which in the na- 
ture of things could not have been forthcom- 
ing. Thus both are bound to be disap- 
pointed, the giver blaming the recipient for 
his inefficiency and the recipient accusing the 
giver of stinginess and asking for more. 
The ideology, taken for reality, gets in the 
way of the o purpose of the trans- 
action, and neither side believes that it has 
received what it is entitled to. 

Until recently, military ald took the lion's 
share of the foreign aid of the 
United States. A shift in favor of nonmili- 
tary aid occurred during the 1961 session 
when Congress appropriated In excess of 
$2 billion for military aid, while the 
total voted for all the other foreign aid pro- 
grams amounted to in excess of $3 billion, 
To the latter amount must be added approxi- 
mately $1 billion from the proceeds of 
the sale of agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies to be used for economic 
grants and loans to purchasing governments. 

Foreign aid for military purposes is a tra- 
ditional way by which nations buttress their 
alliances. The 17th and 18th centuries are 
the classic period of military subsidies 
by which especially Great Britain en- 
deavored to increase the military strength 
of her continental allies. Glancing through 
the treaties of alliance of that period, one is 
struck by the meticulous precision with 
which obligations to furnish troops, equip- 
ment, logistic support, food, money, and the 
like were defined. The loans which France 
extended to Russia after the conclusion of 
the alliance between the two nations in 
1894 fall in the same category. This tradi- 
tional military aid can be understood as a 
divsion of labor between two allies who pool 
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their resources, one supplying money, mate- 
riel, and training, the other providing pri- 
marily manpower. 

In contrast to traditional practice, mili- 
tary aid is today not only extended to allies 
but also to certain uncommitted nations. 
The military aid the United States has been 
giving to Yugoslavia is a case in point. The 
purpose is here not so much military as po- 
litical. It seeks political advantage in 
exchange for military aid. It obligates the 
recipient toward the giver. The latter ex- 
pects the former to abstain from a political 
course which might put in jeopardy the 
continuation of military aid. Military aid is 
here really in the nature of a bribe. 

What appears as military aid may also be 
actually in the nature of prestige aid, to be 
discussed below. The provision of jet 
fighters and other modern weapons for cer- 
tain underdeveloped nations can obviously 
perform no genuine military function. It 
increases the prestige of the recipient na- 
tion both at home and abroad. Being in 
the possession of some of the more spectacu- 
lar instruments of modern warfare, a nation 
can at least enjoy the illusion of having be- 
come a modern military power. 

As bribery appears today in the guise of 
aid for economic development, so does ald 
for economic development appear in the 
guise of military assistance. In the session 
of 1961, Congress, for instance, appropriated 
$425 million for economic aid to strategic 
areas, and it is likely that in the total ap- 
propriations for military aid in excess of 
$2 billion other items of economic aid are 
hidden. This mode of operation results 
from the reluctance of Congress to vote 
large amounts for economic aid in contrast 
to its readiness to vote virtually any amount 
requested for military . Yet the 
purposes of aid for economic development 
are likely to suffer when they are disguised 
as military assistance, as we saw the pur- 
poses of bribery to suffer when disguised 
as aid for economic development. The mili- 
tary context within which such aid is bound 
to operate, even though its direct admin- 
istration be in the hands of the civilian au- 
thorities, is Ukely to deflect such ald from 
its genuine purposes. More particularly, it 
strengthens the ever present tendency to 
subordinate the requirements of aid for eco- 
nomic development to military considera- 
tions. 

Prestige ald has this in common with 
modern bribes that its true purpose, too, is 
concealed by the ostensible purpose of eco- 
nomic development. The unprofitable or 
idle steel mill, the highway without traffic 
and leading nowhere, the airline operating 
with foreign personnel and at a loss but un- 
der the flag of the recipient country—they 
ostensibly serve the purposes of economic 
development and under different circum- 
stances could do so. Actually, however, they 
perform no positive economic function. 
They owe their existence to the penchant, 
prevalent in many underdeveloped nations, 
for what might be called “conspicuous in- 
dustrialization,” an industrialization spec- 
tacular in producing symobls of, and monu- 
ments to, industrial advancement rather 
than satisfying the objective economic needs 
of the country. This tendency sheds an 
illuminating light upon the nature of what 
is generally referred to as the “revolution 
of rising expectations.” 

We are inclined to assume that the “revo- 
lution of rising expectations,” that is, the 
urgent desire to improve one’s lot by means 
of modern technology and industry, is a 
well-nigh universal trend in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, Actually, however, this 
trend is universal only in the sense that 
virtually all underdeveloped nations want 
to appear as having achieved industrializa- 
tion, while only a fraction of the population, 
and frequently only small elite groups with- 
in it, seek the social and economic benefits 
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of industrialization and are willing to take 
the measures necessary to achieve them. 
For many of the underdeveloped nations the 
steel mill, the highway, the airline, the 
modern weapons, perform a function that 
is not primarily economic or military but 
psychological and political. They are sought 
as symbols and monuments of modernity 
and power. They perform a function sim- 
ilar to that which the cathedral performed 
for the medieval city and the feudal castle 
or the monarch’s palace for the absolute 
state. Nehru is reported to have said, when 
he showed Chou-En-Lal a new dam: “It is 
in these temples that I worship.” And the 
more underdeveloped and less viable a na- 
tion is, the greater is likely to be its urge 
to prove to itself and to the world through 
the results of prestige aid that it, too, has 
arrived in the mid-20th century. 

The advantage for the giver of prestige ald 
is threefold. He may receive specific politi- 
cal advantages in return for the provision of 
aid, very much after the model of the ad- 
vantage received in return fora bribe. The 
spectacular character of prestige aid estab- 
lishes a patent relationship between the 
generosity of the giver and the increased 
prestige of the recipient. The giver's prestige 
is enhanced, as it were, by the increase of 
the recipient's prestige. Finally, prestige aid 
comes relatively cheap. A limited commit- 
ment of resources in the form of a 
spectacular but economically useless symbol 
of, or monument to, modernity may bring 
disproportionate political dividends. 

The giver of foreign aid must perform the 
task of distinguishing between prestige aid 
and aid for economic development. It is in 
the nature of prestige aid that it is justified 
by the prospective recipient in terms of 
genuine economic development. The pro- 
spective giver, unaware of the distinction, Is 
likely to fall into one of two errors. By 
mistaking prestige aid for aid for economic 
development, he will either waste human 
and material resources in support of the lat- 
ter, while the purpose of prestige aid could 
have been achieved much more simply and 
cheaply. Or else he will reject out of hand 
a request for prestige aid because it cannot 
be justified in terms of economic develop- 
ment, and may thereby forgo political ad- 
vantages which he could have gained from 
the provision of the prestige aid requested. 
The classic example of this error is the 
American rejection of the Afghan request 
for the paving of the streets of Kabul as 
economically unsound. It may be noted in 

that the Soviet Union, pursuing a 
politically oriented policy of foreign aid, 
paved the streets of Kabul, even though that 
measure had no bearing upon the economic 
development of Afghanistan. 

FOREIGN AID FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
PARTICULAR 


None of the types of foreign aid discussed 
thus far poses theoretical questions of the 
first magnitude; rather they raise issues for 
practical manipulation which can be suc- 
cessfully met by common sense tested by 
experience. Foreign aid for economic de- 
velopment has been the primary area for 
theoretical analysis and speculation, and 
these have been ily of an economic 
nature. Economic thought, true to its pre- 
vailing academic tradition, tends to look at 
foreign ald as though it were a self-sufficient 
technical enterprise to be achieved with the 
instruments, and Judged by the standards, 
of pure economics, And since Western eco- 
nomic development, from the first industrial 
revolution onwards, has been due to the 
formation of capital and the accumulation 
of technical knowledge, we have tended to 
assume that these two factors would by 
themselves provide the impetus for the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
This tendency has been powerfully sup- 
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ported by the spectacular success of the 
Marshall plan, conceived and executed as 3 
strictly economic measure for the provision 
of capital and technological know-how. Yet 
it is not always recognized that this success 
was made possible only by the fact that, in 
contrast to the underdeveloped nations 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the recip- 
ients of Marshall aid were among the lead- 
ing industrial nations of the world, whos¢ 
economic systems were but temporarily in 
disarray. 

The popular mind, on the other hand, and. 
through it, much of the practice of forelgn 
aid have proceeded from certain unexamined 
assumptions, no less doubtful for being 
deeply embedded in the American folklore of 
politics. Thus the popular mind has estad- 
lished correlations between the infusion 
capital and technological know-how into 3 
primitive society and economic development, 
between economic development and soc 
stability, between social stability and demo- 
cratic institutions, between democratic in- 
stitutions and a peaceful foreign 
However attractive and reassuring these Cor- 
relations may sound to American ears, they 
are borne out neither by the experiences ve 
have had with our policies of foreign aid nor 
by general historic experience. 

The first of these assumptions implies that 
underdevelopment is at least primarily a A 
result of lack of capital and technologie 
know-how. Underdevelopment is 
as a kind of accident or at worst as a kind 
of deficiency disease, which can be vere’ 
care of through the infusion of capital an 
technological know-how. Yet a nation may 
suffer from deficiencies, some natural 
insuperable, others social and remediable, 
which no amount of capital and technolog: 
ical know-how supplied from the outs! 
can cure. The poverty of natural resources 
may be such as to make economic develo" 
ment impossible. Nations, such as Jordur- 
Libya, and Somalia, are in all likelihood pe 
manently incapable of economic develops 
ment for that reason. Many of the nation? 
which are the permanent recipients of sun, 
sistence aid are likely to fall in the sam 
category. 

A nation may also suffer from numa” 
deficiencies which preclude economic ar 
opment. As there are individuals ARNE 
qualities of character and level of in take 
gence make it impossible for them to 
advantage of economic opportunities, 80 ut 
there nations similarly handicapped. TO P 
it bluntly: as there are bums and beggar 
so sre there bum and beggar nations. ort 
may be the recipients of charity, but sh ir 
of a miraculous transformation of pat 
collective intelligence and character, “ to 
they receive from the outside is not likely 
be used for economic development. ide 

Some nations are deficient in the speed 
kind of character and intelligence e 
goes into the making of a modern eco” ar- 
system, but their general qualities of en 
acter and level of intelligence qualify 3 
for the necessary transformation. They 
to use a rough analogy, in a medieval § tne 
of cultural deyelopment, still awaiting, w 
equivalent of the moral and intellectus oen- 
volutions which in the 16th and 17th bor 
turies created the cultural preconditions yet 
the economic development of the West. pre- 
we tend to take the existence of these ith- 
conditions for granted, forgetting that Aton 
out the secularization and rationaliz aus- 
of Western thought and society the Epen 
trialization of the West would not have 
possible. pic? 

A civilization, such as the Burmese, Nh 45 
depricates success in this world other 
stands in the way of success in the “iy 
world, puts a cultural obstacle in the Paid 
of industrial development, which foreign. ji 
by itself cannot overcome. Saving, that e 
the preservation of capital or goods for fU 
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Use, has become so integral a part of our 
economic thought and action that it is hard 
tor us to realize that there are hundreds of 
Millions of people in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world who are oblivious of this 
Mode of operation, Indispensable to eco- 
nomic development. We have come to con- 
Sider the productive enterprise as a con- 
thuum in which the individual owner or 
Manager has a personal stake. Yet in many 
Underdeveloped areas the productive enter- 
Prise is regarded primarily as an object for 
Nancial exploitation, to be discarded when 
it has performed its function of bringing 
the temporary owner a large financial re- 
in the shortest possible time. Foreign 
ald poured into such a precaplitalistic and 
eren prerational mold is not likely to trans- 
form the mold, but rather it will be forced 
the mold into channels serving the in- 
its of a precapitalistic or prerational 
Society. 
The economic interests which stand in the 
Way of foreign aid being used for economic 
elopment are typically tied in with the 
bution of political power in underde- 
veloped societies. The ruling groups in 
societies derive their political power 
good measure from the economic status 
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de im particular, is in many of the under- 
leat oped societies the foundation of polit- 
za power. Land reform and industriali- 
tm are in consequence an attack upon 
tha: Political status quo. In the measure 
an t they are successful, they are bound to 
ect drastically the distribution of eco- 
and political power. Yet the bene- 
of both the economic and political 
quo are the typical recipients of 
aid given for the purpose of chang- 
status quo. Their use of foreign 
this purpose requires a readiness for 
and a sense of sociai responsi- 
hich few ruling groups have shown 
ut history. Foreign aid proffered 
such circumstances is likely to fall 
Purpose of econoime development and, 
bride to the ruling group, to strengthen 
€conomic and political status quo. It is 
to accentuate unsolved social and po- 
Problems rather than bring them 
to solution. A team of efficiency ex- 
and public accountants might well 
improved the operations of the Al Ca- 
Agen e yet by doing so, it would have 
vated the social and political evils 

the operations of that gang brought 


Given this likely resistance of the ruling 
beg P to economic development, foreign aid 
ditions Grastic political change as a precon- 
Tor its success. Foreign aid must go 
Yolint hand with political change, either 
about tun induced from within or brought 

through pressure from without. The 
alternative faces the giving nation 
& dual dilemma. On the one hand, to 
foreign aid for economic development 
Mize ut stipulating conditions that maxi- 
Cha, the chances for success maximizes the 
Rive for failure. On the other hand, to 
aid "with strings” arouses xenophobic 

be ons and nationalistic resentments, to 
itatua Cited both by the defenders of the 
evolu on and the promoters of Communist 
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brina thiermore, once one has decided upon 
tion 8 about political change in opposi- 
the te the ruling group, one must identify 
Politi ternative group as the instrument of 
4 change. Sometimes, one may have 
quan” &mong different alternative groups 

y unattractive, Sometimes, and not 
Bro tuently, the absence of any alternative 
leap either forces one to create one or else 

Ph ea no choice, 

Chan. the promotion of drastic social 
create on the part of the giving nation 
Yelopm, the precondition for economic de- 
Dect, ent, but it also conjures up the 

er of uncontrollable revolution. In 
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many of the underdeveloped nations, peace 
and order are maintained only through the 
ruthless use of the monopoly of violence by 
the ruling group. Determined and skillful 
foreign intervention may not find it hard to 
weaken the power of the ruling group or to 
remove it from power altogether. While it 
may be able to control events up to this 
point, that is, to instigate drastic reform 
and revolution, it may well be unable to 
control the course of the revolution itself. 
More particularly, a democratic nation, such 
as the United States, is greatly handicapped 
in competing with Communists in the con- 
trol of the revolution. The revolution may 
start, as did the Cuban revolution, under 
the democratic auspices of the unorganized 
masses dedicated to social reform and sup- 
ported by the United States; and may in the 
course of its development be taken over by 
the highly organized and disciplined Com- 
munist minority, the only organized and dis- 
ciplined revolutionary group available. 

Successful foreign aid for economic de- 
velopment may have similarly unsettling 
political results, Economic development, es- 
pecially by way of industrialization, is likely 
to disrupt the social fabric of the underde- 
veloped nation. By creating an urban indus- 
rial proletariat, it loosens and destroys the 
social nexus of family, village, and tribe, in 
which the individual had found himself se- 
cure. And it will not be able, at least not 
right away, to provide a substitute for this 
lost social world. The vacuum thus created 
will be filled by social unrest and political 
agitation. Furthermore, it is not the down- 
trodden masses living in a static world of 
unrelieved misery which are the likely pro- 
tagonists of revolution, but rather those 
groups that have begun to rise in the social 
and economic scale but not enough to 
Satisfy aroused expectations. Thus, eco- 
nomic development is bound to disturb not 
only the economic status quo but, through 
it, the political status quo as well. If the 
change is drastic enough, the social and po- 
litical effects of economic development may 
well amount to a prerevolutionary or revolu- 
tionary situation. And while the United 
States may have started the revolutionary 
process, it will again be a moot question as 
to under whose auspices it will be ended. 

The United States faces a number of for- 
midable handicaps in the performance of 
the task of controlling social and political 
change in the underdeveloped nations either 
as a prerequisite for, or a result of, foreign 
aid for economic development. First of all, 
the United States is a Western capitalistic 
nation. It is a conservative power both 
domestically and internationally, and must 
so appear particularly to the underdeveloped 
nations. Both in its civilization and social 
and economic structure, it belongs to that 
complex of nations which until recently were 
able to hold Africa, Latin America, and the 
outlying areas of Asia in a condition of 
colonial or semicolonial dependency. It has 
military alliances with these nations, and 
while it has generally shunned and even 
opposed outright colonial policies, it has 
actively and successfuly participated in the 
semicolonial exploitation of backward na- 
tions. Thus the resentment against the 
former colonial powers attaches also to it, 
and its policies of foreign aid are frequently 
suspected as serving in disguise the tradi- 
tional ends of colonialism. 

Furthermore, the United States, by dint of 
its pluralistic political philosophy and social 
system, cannot bring to the backward na- 
tions of the world a simple message of salva- 
tion, supported first by dedicated and disci- 
plined revolutionary minorities and then by 
totalitarian control. In the nature of things 
the advantage lies here with the Communist 
powers. They are, as it were, specialists in 
exploiting a revolutionary situation, which 
is bound to cause us embarrasement. For 
while the Communists are able to direct a 
reyolution into the desired channels through 
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their use of a disciplined minority, we, eyen 
if we are convinced that revolution is inevi- 
table and therefore do not oppose it, tend 
to look with misgivings upon it since we can- 
not control the direction it will take. 

The Communist powers have still another 
advantage over the United States in that 
their problems and achievements are more 
meaningful, at least on the surface, to the 
underdeveloped nations than are ours. The 
Soviet Union has achieved, and Communist 
China attempts to achieve, what the more 
enlightened underdeveloped nations seek: a 
drastic increase in the standard of living 
through rapid industrialization. The Com- 
munist powers use totalitarlan control as 
their instrument and Communist doctrine 
as rationalization and justification. Seeking 
the same results, the underdeveloped na- 
tions cannot help being attracted by the 
methods which brought these results about 
elsewhere. In contrast, the slow process, 
stretching over centuries, through which the 
nations of the West achieved a high standard 
of living through industrialization must ap- 
peal much less to them. That appeal is 
lessened even more by the economic proc- 
esses of the free market and the political 
processes of liberal democracy through which, 
in a large measure, Western industrialization 
was achieved. For these processes require a 
degree of moral restraint and economic and 
political sophistication which are largely ab- 
sent in the underdeveloped nations. The 
simple and crude methods of totalitarianism 
must appear to them much more congenial. 

Thus we arrive at the disconcerting con- 
clusion that successful foreign aid for eco- 
nomic development can be counterproduc-~ 
tive if the social and political goal of the 
giving nation is the recipient's social and 
political stability. In some cases at least, 
the falure of American aid for economic de- 
velopment may have been a blessing in dis- 
guise in that it did not disturb a stable 
status quo whose continuing stability was 
our main interest. Such aid, intended for 
economic development, actually performs 
the function either of a bribe or of prestige 
ald. Here again, however, these functions 
are likely to be impaired by disappointed ex- 
pectations of economic development of the 
giving and the recipient nation. 

It is equally a moot question whether or 
not successful foreign aid for economic de- 
velopment is conducive to the development 
of democratic institutions and practices. 
This is obviously not the place to raise ex 
professo the issue of the relationship be- 
tween democracy and economic develop- 
ment. But that no necessary relationship 
exists between the two, recent history has 
made clear. The most impressive example 
is the Soviet Union. Its rapid economic de- 
velopment has gone hand in hand with to- 
talitarian government, and a case could well 
be made for the proposition that the former 
would have been impossible without the lat- 
ter. It is more likely than not that where 
the intellectual and moral preconditions for 
economic development are lacking in the 
population at large and are present only in a 
small elite, as they are in many of the un- 
derdeveloped nations, the imposition of the 
will of that small minority upon the major- 
ity of the population is not only a precon- 
dition for the start of economic develop- 
ment but also for sustained economic 
growth. 

As concerns the promotion of a peaceful 
foreign policy, economic development is likely 
to be counterproductive, provided a politi- 
cal incentive for a belligerent foreign policy 
is present. The contrary conclusion derives 
from the popular, yet totally unfounded as- 
sumption that poor“ nations make war on 
“rich” nations for economic advantage and 
that “rich” nations are by definition peace- 
ful because they have what they want. In 
truth, of course, most wars have been fought 
not for economic but political advantage, 
and, particularly under modern technologi- 
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cal conditions, only economically advanced 
nations are capable of waging modern war. 
We did not consider the Soviet Union a mili- 
tary threat as long as it was economically 
underdeveloped; it became such a threat at 
the very moment its economic development 
had transformed it into a modern industrial 
power. Similarly, Communist China today is 
only a potential military threat by virtue 
of its economic potential, both likely to be 
activated by economic development. 
Foreign aid for economic development, 
then, has a very much smaller range of po- 
tentially successful operation than is gen- 
erally believed, and its success depends in 
good measure not so much upon its sound- 
ness in strictly economic terms as upon in- 
teHectual, moral, and political preconditions, 
which are not susceptible to economic manip- 
ulation, if they are susceptible to manip- 
ulation from the outside at all. Further- 
more, the political results of successful for- 
eign ald for economic development may be 
either unpredictable or counterproductive in 
terms of the political goals of the giving na- 
tion, In any event, they are in large meas- 
ure uncontrollable. Foreign aid proffered 
and accepted for purposes of economic de- 
velopment may turn out to be something 
different from what it was intended to be, 
if it is not oriented toward the political con- 
ditions within which it must operate. Most 
likely, it will turn out to be a bribe or pres- 
tige aid, or else a total waste. To do too 
much may here be as great a risk as to do 
too little, and “masterly inactivity” may 
sometimes be the better part of wisdom. 
CONCLUSIONS FOR POLICY 


The major conclusions for policy to be 
drawn from this analysis are three: the re- 
quirement of identifying each concrete sit- 
uation in the light of the six different types 
of foreign aid and of choosing the quantity 
and quality of foreign aid appropriate to 
the situation; the requirement of attuning, 
within the same concrete situation, different 
types of foreign aid to each other in view 
of the overall goals of foreign policy; and 
the requirement of dealing with foreign aid 
as an integral part of political policy. 

The task of identifying concrete situa- 
tions in view of the type of foreign aid ap- 
propriate to them is a task for country and 
area experts to perform. Can this country 
not survive without foreign aid? Is its gov- 
ernment likely to exchange political advan- 
tages for economic favors? Would our mili- 
tary interests be served by the strengthening 
of this nation's military forces? Does this 
country provide the noneconomic precon- 
ditions for economic development to be sup- 
ported by foreign aid? Are our political 
interests likely to be served by giving this 
nation foreign aid for purposes of prestige? 
Can a case be made for foreign aid in order 
to alleviate human suffering? What kind 
and quantity of foreign aid is necessary and 
sufficient to achieve the desired result? 

To answer these questions correctly de- 
mands first of all a thorough and intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the total 
situation in a particular country. But it 
also requires political and economic judg- 
ment of a very high order, and it does sọ 
in two different areas. On the one hand, 
it is necessary to anticipate the suscepti- 
bility of the country to different kinds of 
foreign aid and their effects upon the coun- 

On the other hand, when this task has 
been performed, it is then necessary to select 
from a great number of possible measures 
of foreign aid those which are most ap- 
propriate to the situation and, hence, most 
likely to succeed. 

In most situations, however, the task is 
not that simple. Typically, an underde- 
veloped country will present a number of 
situations calling for different types of for- 
eign aid to be given simultaneously, One 
type of foreign aid given without regard for 
the effects it may have upon another type 
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risks getting in the way of the latter. One 
of the most conspicuous weaknesses of our 
past foreign aid policies has been the dis- 
regard of the effect different types of foreign 
aid have upon each other. Bribes given to 
the ruling group, for instance, are bound to 
strengthen the political and economic status 
quo. Military aid is bound to have an im- 
pact upon the distribution of political power 
within the receiving country; it can also 
have a deleterious effect upon the economic 
system, for instance, by increasing inflation- 
ary pressures. Similarly, the effect of sub- 
sistence foreign aid is bound to be the sup- 
port of the status quo in all its aspects. 
Insofar as the giving nation desires these 
effects or can afford to be indifferent to them, 
they obviously do not matter in terms of its 
overall objectives. But insofar as the giving 
nation has embarked upon a policy of for- 
eign aid for economic development which 
requires changes in the political and eco- 
nomic status quo, the other foreign aid 
policies are counterproductive in terms of 
economic development; for they strengthen 
the very factors which stand in its way. 

This problem is particularly acute in the 
relations between prestige aid and aid for 
economic development. The giving nation 
may seek quick political results and use 
prestige aid for that purpose; yet it may also 
have an interest in the economic develop- 
ment of the recipient country, the benefits 
of which are likely to appear only in the dis- 
tant future. Prestige aid is at best only by 
accident relevant to economic development; 
it may be irreleyant to it, or it may actually 
impede it. What kind of foreign aid is the 
giving country to choose? If it chooses a 
combination of both it must take care to 
choose an innocuous kind of prestige aid and 
to promote economic development the bene- 
fits of which are not too long in coming. 
Afghanistan is the classic example of this 
dilemma. The Soviet Union, by paving the 
streets of Kabul, chose a kind of prestige 
aid that is irrelevant to economic develop- 
ment. The United States, by building a 
hydroelectric dam in a remote part of the 
country, chose economic development, the 
very existence of which is unknown to most 
Afghans and the benefits of which will not 
appear for years to come. 

It follows, then, from the very political 
orientation of foreign aid that its effects 
upon the prestige of the giving nation must 
always be in the minds of the formulators 
and executors of foreign aid policies. For- 
eign aid for economic development, in par- 
ticular, whose benefits to the recipient coun- 
try are immediate and patent is a more 
potent political weapon than one whose 
benefits are obscure and lie far in the future. 
Furthermore, the political effects of foreign 
aid are lost if its foreign source is not obvious 
to the recipients. For it is not aid as such 
or its beneficial results that creates political 
loyalties on the part of the recipient, but the 
positive relationship that the mind of the 
recipient establishes between the aid and 
its beneficial results, on the one hand, and 
the political philosophy, the political system, 
and the political objectives of the giver, on 
the other. That is to say, if the recipient 
continues to disapprove of the political phil- 
osophy, system, and objectives of the giver, 
despite the aid he has received, the political 
effects of the aid are lost. The same is true 
if he remains unconvinced that the aid re- 
ceived is but a natural, if not inevitable, 
manifestation of the political philosophy, 
system, and objectives of the giver. Foreign 
aid remains politically ineffectual as long as 
the recipient says either: “Aid is good, but 
the politics of the giver are bad;" or “aid is 
good, but the politics of the giver—good, bad, 
or indifferent—have nothing to do with it.” 
In order to be effective for the establishment 
of a community between giver and recipient, 
the ures which ald is given, 
and the subject matter to which it is ap- 
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plied, must lend themselves to the creation 
of a connection between aid and the politics 
K sne giver which reflects credit upon the 
atter. 

The problem of foreign aid Is insoluble if 
it is considered as a self-sufficient technical 
enterprise of a primarily economic nature. 
It is soluble only tf it is considered an in- 
tegral part of the political policies of the 
giving country, which must be devised in 
view of the political conditions, and for 
its effects upon the political situation, in 
the receiving country. In this respect. 3 
policy of foreign aid is no different from 
diplomatic or military policy or propaganda. 
They are all weapons in the political armory 
of the nation. 

As military policy ts too important a mat- 
ter to be left to the generals, so is foreign 
aid too important a matter to be left to the 
economists. The expertise of the econo 
must analyze certain facts, devise 
means, and perform certain functions of 
manipulation for foreign aid. Yet the for- 
mulation and overall execution of foreign 
aid policy is a political function. It m 
be performed by the political expert. of 

It follows from the political nature 
foreign aid that it is not a science but an 
art. What that art requires by way of men- 
tal predisposition is political sensitivity to 
the interrelationship among the facts, 
ent and future, and ends, and means. The 
requirements by way of mental activity are 
twofold. It requires, first of all, a d 
natory judgment of facts, ends, and mean? 
and their effects upon each other. However 
an analysis of the situation in the recipie? 
country and, more particularly, its projec 
into the future and the conclusions from th 
analysis in terms of policy can only in on 
be arrived at through rational deduction 
from ascertainable facts. When all the ag 
have been ascertained, duly analyzed, an 
conclusions drawn from them, the final we 
ments and decisions can be derived oy 
from subtle and sophisticated hunches. z 
best the formulator and executor of a the 
icy of foreign aid can do is to maximize be 
chances that his hunches turn out to oD 
right. Here as elsewhere in the formulation 
and conduct of foreign policy, the intul 
of the statesman rather than the know! 
of the expert will carry the day. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. speaker 
heavy emphasis is placed these dass n- 
young people and the vigor they can ent 
ject into business, labor, and gov to 
activities. Certainly there is much 
say for that approach, but not if it 25 3 
we are to neglect the effective action nor- 
vided by many persons of beyond the add 
mal retirement age. As evidence I W% p- 
like to submit the following article, for 
pearing in the St. Paul Pioneer 
March 4: of 
Paper's Four Eprrors Averace 79 YEARS 

AGE 
(By Don Spavin) hing 

STILLWATER.—If the weather and ®° to 
bones have about convinced you it’s Hmi et 
retire, consider the case of four 8 
men. 


1962 


The quartet, whose ages add to 316 years, 
an average of 79, not only are still working 
every day but are important cogs in a news- 
Paper which itself is no youngster. 

Ned Easton, 79, once a carrier boy for the 
Stilwater Gazette, is publisher and business 
Manager. His day begins at 8 am., and “ends 
When we're through.” 

Edgar Ed“ Roney, 79, “2 weeks older 
than the boss,” also once carried the paper he 
Now edits. Spry and sharp, he handles most 
Of the news that fills the pages, writes his 
Share of it and keeps a day that would tax 

vigor of a young man. 

Vaudeville lost a good song-and-dance man 

n Irving Stub“ Daly decided “I'd rather 
dat regularly than entertain the King of 
England,” and turned to selling newspaper 
ad . He's a young 75. 

Oldest of the quartet is Frank Giossi, 83. 

With his boss, the Gazette has been 

‘s life from his youth as a carrier boy 

through the ranks to the job of com- 

sing room foreman. 
N Tm really not much of a newspaperman,” 
ed said. “The business end has been my 

Wick from the start. My wife, Gussie, 
and I, in partnership, carry on a proud paper 
that was founded by my grandfather.” 

Ned is the third generation of Eastons to 
N, te the Gazette. A fourth generation, 

ed's son, Phil, now heads the advertising 

ent. 
inet and Gussie’s paper came into being 
Wa when A. B. Easton tossed his journal- 
oth hat into a Stillwater ring well filled with 

er hats. Almost a dozen newspapers had 
to fill a need of the growing pioneer 
St. ¢ from 1854 when the first paper, the 
the ron Union, was founded. There were 
Man , Democrat, Gazette, Lumber- 
Cal. Daily Sun, St. Croix Post and Daily 
Da Plus a handful of foreign-language 

Ders. 
badundpa Easton got his baptism of news- 
kaS fire when the Civil War came along 
the poned A. J. Van Vorhes, publisher of 
ste, Messenger, into a soldier. A. B. Easton 
the in as publisher. Later he founded 
but , & weekly, without subscribers 

With abundant hope. 

„the second newspaper Easton, 
— the business under his dad, then 

Over, 

Pros, Be city grew, so grew the newspaper. 
the a weekly it progressed to a daily, plus 
mer, ern which many of the farm custo- 
thirg wt wanted. On January 1, 1905, the 
trom Easton, Ned, 23 years old and fresh 
Wag po ears at the University of Minnesota, 
wy hired as a bookkeeper. 

ay ean artod work in our new building, just 

Old then, keeping the books,” Ned re- 
Sings Ie been doing the same thing ever 

Thi Not much progress, I guess.” 

Seeong n building, a red-brick structure at 
heag, and Myrtle Streets, still serves as 

Ned arterg of the Gazette. 

» the boss, and Ed Roney, the editor, 
Paper an as carrier boys for the news- 
dogetg now operate. In grade school 
Worked they grew up in Stillwater; both 
und around the lumber booms as boys, 
a — were athletes in high school Ned 

Eq pan Player, Ed a star trackman, 
ñielq, 2 Off to Carleton College in North - 
Raini then to Spokane and the Twin Cities, 

Iù 1 newspaper experience. 

the S, Ed was working as market editor 
he an Paul Dally News. When it folded, 

He ad himself without a job at 55. 
home to free-lance writing in his 
foung {md it was there that Ned Easton 
Gazette tm when an emergency left the 

0 Without an editor. 


rey down and fill in until I can get a 
1943. t” Ned urged Ed. That was in 
t and the replacement's never been 


8 
ter, d Daly was the maverick of the quar- 
& young man he decided to work up 
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a song-and-dance act. For years he hoofed 
and sang his way around the United States. 
“Some days we lived high on the hog,” 


Stub said. “Other times we starved for art's 
sake. Eating regularly, then, became a 
problem.” 


Stub decided in 1917 to head back home 
.and regroup. He took a job in a war plant 
manufacturing shells, and when the war 
ended took over the management of the Still- 
water News, owned by his wife's family. He 
operated the News until 1943, when it was 
combined with the Gazette. He became an 
advertising salesman. 

Of the quartet, Frank Giossi and the news- 
paper have been a part of each other 
probably the longest. 

A carrier boy, Frank graduated into the 
back shop. As his skill in the mechanical 
end increased, so did his responsibilities. 
Frank became foreman of the composing 
room. 

Then as the years melted away he finally 
gave up the foreman's job to become head 
of the mailing department. 

With 65 years service on the same news- 
paper, he’s there every day, seeing that the 
customers get their paper on time and in 
good condition. 


Impact of Residual Oil Imports on Coal 
Mining Industry 
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Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of residual oil imports and their 
impact upon the coal mining industry 
has been a most serious one. As a Rep- 
resentative from one of the prime an- 
thracite coal producing regions in the 
Nation, I am acutely aware of the sever- 
ity of this long and continuing problem. 
Such imports, as the records will show, 
have had an adverse effect upon the an- 
thracite industry. In support of this 
position, I am in receipt of a detailed 
letter from the president of District No. 
1, United Mine Workers of America, with 
offices in Wilkes-Barre, which sets forth 
the seriousness of the problem. As part 
of my remarks today, I include the afore- 
mentioned letter dated March 9, 1962: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 9, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
the mineworkers and their families in Dis- 
trict No. 1, United Mine Workers of America, 
permit me to bring to your attention the 
impact that residual oil imports have on the 
coal mining industry in the area under my 
jurisdiction. 

Residual fuel oll, produced abroad and on 
occasion priced as if it were a waste product, 
has disrupted the coal markets on the east- 
ern seaboard and has displaced millions of 
tons of coal, depriving many thousands of 
men of jobs in coal mines. The importation 
and sale of this foreign oil has created an 
unfair competitive factor, harmful to the 
mining industry. If the Federal Govern- 
ment had seen fit to place a ban or strict 
limitation on the importation of this residu- 
al oil, the mining industry in this area 
would not be in its present sorry predicament 
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and our community would not be in its pres- 
ent depressed economic condition. 

Despite modernization of mining facilities 
and notable improvement in productivity, 
the anthracite mining industry is in a 
deplorable state, largely because of the 
dumping of foreign residual oil in its market 
areas. The fact that coal sales have con- 
stantly declined in the face of a growing 
national economy reveals the cause of 30 
many economically depressed areas, residents 
of which are not sharing in the national 
economic growth and prosperity with their 
fellow Americans. 

The altuation with respect to District No. 
1, United Mine Workers of America, embrac- 
ing Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties, in- 
cluding the cities of Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, has been worsening each year. Our 
records show that the working force in the 
district has declined from 39,989 in 1950 to 
4,741 as of December 31, 1961. The retired 
and idle membership in our district has 
jumped from 8,446 as of June 30, 1951, to 
12,251 as of December 31, 1961. 

Anthracite mineworkers earn an estimated 
$20 per day and they work an average of 
200 days per year. In the year of 1961, for 
example, our working force dropped by ap- 
proximately 1,073 from the previous year. 
This represents a loss of earnings of approxi- 
mately $4,292,000 annually. 

The decreased employment is a conse- 
quence of declining production brought 
about by the loss of domestic heating mar- 
kets to cheap foreign residual oil. Total 
production of anthracite in 1950 was 21,- 
123,444 tons. In 1960 it had declined to 
6.268.410 tons. With the exception of 1956, 
when exports expanded temporarily, the 
downward trend in anthracite production 
h s persisted since 1946. 

Constantly declining production of anthra- 
cite has plagued the anthracite health and 
welfare fund, which was established in dis- 
tricts Nos. 1, 7, and 9 (all in Pennsylvania) 
by agreement between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Anthracite Op- 
erators in 1946. The fund's sole source of 
income is a royalty payment by the oper- 
ators of $0.70 a ton on each ton of coal 
mined for use or sale. The fund was created 
for the sole purpose of providing benefits to 
mineworkers and their dependents or sur- 
vlvors. 

The anthracite production decline and the 
resultant loss in revenue to the fund has 
caused its trustees to reduce monthly pen- 
sion payments to retired mineworkers from 
$100 to $30 and death benefit payments from 
$1,000 to $500. The latter payments had to 
be suspended entirely in February 1958. 
Pension payments had to be interrupted at 
times because of lack of sufficient income. 

A total of 7,162 death benefit claims were 
paid by the fund to widows and orphans of 
deceased district No. 1. members of the 
United Mine Workers of America between 
1947 and the date of suspension of such pay- 
ments in February 1958. A total of $5,- 
715,586.61, or approximately 50 percent of all 
such disbursements by the fund for this 
phase of its program, was paid in district 
No. 1. Presently, there are approximately 
9,500 recipients of the pension payment in 
district No. 1. On the basis of $30 monthly, 
annual pension payments total about $3,- 
420,000—a substantial contribution to the 
economy of our community. 

The stability of the fund is threatened by 
the continued high rate of foreign residual 
oil imports. It would not only be a severe 
blow to the economy of the local communi- 
ties, but it would add considerably to the 
cost of Federal and State Governments If 
the fund were to become inoperative. 

Comparative population figures of the US. 
Bureau of the Census graphically illustrate 
the effect of importation of foreign residual 
oil on Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties, the 
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cities of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, and the 
basic industry of these communities: 


Population 
County or city 


1950 


1900 Deeline 


22, 865 
269 


45, 
14, 218 
13, 275. 


A vital natural resource such as coal 
should not be endangered by foreign im- 
ports of substitute fuel if for no other rea- 
son than the peril to our Nation’s security 
in a national defense emergency. Such im- 
ports could lead to sapping our Nation's 
strength In case of war. 

The problem of keeping our coal industry 

in a position to meet the Nation’s require- 
ments in the future is of tremendous public 
interest and is of vast concern to all Ameri- 
cans. In the interest of national defense, 
as well as the growth of our economy, we 
should be primarily concerned with the con- 
servation and development of our natural 
resources, their intelligent use today, and 
their development and exploitation tomor- 
row. 
The anthracite industry is this region's 
basic industry, and we firmly belieye that 
the Federal Government should take all 
means of aiding it. Equitable quotas on the 
importation of foreign residual oil, if not 
total elimination of the importation, and 
elimination of the unconscionable dumping 
of natural gas in the East at certain perlods 
of the year would be a positive and effective 
contribution toward the recovery of our ail- 
ing industry and the revival of the economy 
of our communities. 

The Federal and State Governments stand 
to gain by restoration of the anthracite in- 
dustry to prosperity and our communities 
to economic growth. Men and women now 
living on public assistance will become tax 
payers instead of tax consumers, Our na- 
tional security will be strengthened by the 
conservation of a natural resource which 
may tip the scales in our favor in some 
future emergency. 

It is our earnest hope that the quotas on 
importation of foreign residual oil will be 
reduced substantially, if not entirely elim- 
inated. That is the hope also of all the 
people of our communities so adversely af- 
fected economically by the present quota 
system. 

Respectfully yours, 
Avcust J. LIPPI, 
President, District No. 1. 


Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, 1962, the eloquent tribute paid by the 
Members of the House to the memory of 
our late and beloved colleague, Ralph 
Waldo Gwinn, made it clear that he will 
not be forgotten. 

Although the eulogies took many 
forms, they shared a common recogni- 
tion of Ralph Gwinn's integrity, convic- 
tion, and courage. These same virtues 
have been cited in a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the Yonkers Herald States- 
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man, and because it expresses in such 

a concise and fitting way Mr. Gwinn’s 

worth to his party and his country, I 

would like to insert it at this point in 

the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

RALPH GWINN’S ULTRACONSERVATISM SERVED 
CONGRESS AS VALUED ANVIL 

Ralph W. Gwinn represented the 27th 
congressional district of Westchester County 
in the House of Representatives for 14 years. 

During the period from 1945 until 1959 he 
bespoke a Republicanism that virtually made 
him a stereotype of the fundamentalist or 
ultraconservatlve branch of the party. 

For his efforts he was rated high as a tar- 
get for liberal attack and a sounding board 
for foes of Federal intervention into the lives 
of the individual citizen. 

Mr. Gwinn, like it or not, was a man of 
conviction. He performed a service in the 
legislative debates of the postwar era which, 
if not so effective as he hoped, at least pro- 
vided an anvil against which paternalistic 
legislation had to be pounded and from 
which rang sparks of outrage which lighted 
areas requiring tempering. Viewed in retro- 
spect, he provided a valuable counterweight 
to the right when the tendency of Govern- 
ment was to swing ever farther to the left. 

Finally, even his severest critics had to 
concede the sincerity of Ralph Gwinn's con- 
victions and to respect the unflinching cour- 
age with which he fought for those con- 
victions. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to share 
with Members of the House a letter 
which Mr. Richard Ince, of Bronxville, 
has written to the Bronxville Review 
Press & Reporter. Mr. Ince observes that 
many obituaries of Ralph Gwinn made 
no mention of his religious affiliations, 
although he was a man of great faith 
who worked actively in his home church. 
Ralph Gwinn was also a charter mem- 
ber of the Layman’s Movement for a 
Christian World, former chairman of the 
board, and a director since its inception 
in 1941, and it is to this association that 
Mr, Ince directs our attention. In the 
midst of our tributes to Ralph Gwinn, 
we should be especially mindful of the 
spiritual qualities which made him such 
a respected and admired friend and col- 
league, and so I include Mr. Ince's letter 
ae CONGRESSIONAL Record at this 
point: 


The EDITOR, 
The Bronxville Review Press & Reporter, 
Bronaville, N.Y. 

Desr Sm: We note that the obituaries of 
Ralph Gwinn appearing in the New York 
papers spoke of his political activities, but 
said nothing of his religious affiliations. All 
of us who knew Mr. Gwinn intimately knew 
he was a man of great faith. We who are 
members of the Reformed Church of Bronx- 
ville know of his fine work as a member of 
Consistory. 

I wish, however, to write of his relation- 
ship to the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World, of which Mr. Gwinn was a 
charter member, former chairman of the 
board, and a director since its Inception in 
1941. 

In its formative years, though Mr. Gwinn 
was a candidate for Congress, he gave time 
as chairman of the board of the laymen's 
movement to see that an effective program 
was developed and that adequate funds were 
secured for the new organization. 

Mr. Gwinn was drawn to the laymen's 
movement because he was firm in his 
Christian convictions. He felt that. the em- 
phasis on the application of one’s faith to 
one's daily responsibilities—whether in busi- 
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ness, one’s profession, politics or education— 
was important and necessary. 

Though a. devoted conservative in politics, 
never once did Mr. Gwinn try to persuade his 
fellow directors or members of the laymen’s 
movement that they should become conserv- 
ative Republicans. He was strong for a per- 


son to be active in politics on all levels and 


believed that as a Christian, one should es- 
pecially take on this responsibility. 

The laymen's movement, with headquar- 
ters at Wainwright House in Rye, N. V., has 
as its purpose the application of religious 
values to day-to-day experiences of the busi- 
ness and professional man. Those in Bronx- 
ville who have been directors of the laymen’s 
movement in addition to Mr. Gwinn are 
Thomas B. Gilchrist, James E. Kavanaugh. 
John P. Holmes, John L. Carson and myself. 

Mr. Gwinn will be long remembered for his 
warm frtendliners, his religious faith, and 
his high sense of what he considered to be 
truth, justice and freedom, 

There is a devotional date book published 
by the laymen’s movement with an inspira- 
tional quote for each week. The one for 
this week is: The Spirit indeed is willing: 
but the flesh is weak."—Matthew 26: 41. 

Ralph Gwinn always displayed a willing 
and powerful spirit. Those of us who knew 
and loved him will greatly miss his stately 
prerence. 

Ricuarp W. INCE. 


Court Packing Back in Vogue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following column 
by David Lawrence which was carried in 
the San Diego Union: 

Court PACKING Is BACK IN VOGUE 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy has asked the Amort- 
can people to believe that, in nominating 
82 new Federal judges, he couldn't find in 
the entire United States a single Republi 
lawyer who, in his judgment, was qualifl 
to be on the list. By reason of legisiatio? 
last year creating 73 additional judgesb! 
and because of some existing vacancies, N 
Kennedy will soon have filled nearly ons- 
third of the entire Federal bench—more 
appointments than any President heretofore 
has had an opportunity to make in a sing! 
term. t 

The display of partisanship was the resul 
of a recommendation by the President $ 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken 
nedy, who managed the last presiden 
campaign and who, it now is being 5 
awarded the judgeships on the basis of poli 
ical considerations. 

Another Democratic Party leader, the 22 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, sought 
1937 to have the Supreme Court eniareog 
from 9 to 15 Justices because, as he pa 
the American people, some of the Justi t 
on the Court at that time held views tha! 
didn't go along with his. He wanted a 
jority that would outyote those with W un 
he disagreed. The scheme became kno 
as court packing, and was defeated 
Congress. 

Court packing now, however, is back 
in vogue on a large scale. It is embarrassing 
for some Senators to oppose a partisan ons 
of Judges, because many of the nominati 
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are made to curry favor with Senators who 
Want friends or political associates named 
2 bench. G 
t is significant that Bernard G. ‘ 
chairman of the Federal Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association, has just 
Made public a report filed with the Attorney 
neral condemning the process by which 
Democrats were selected for the Federal 
ch, Adding to these the 3 recess ap- 
Pointments of the preceding administra- 
tion, the qualifications of a total of 85 nom- 
were analyzed. The American Bar 
Assoclation Committee designated seven as 
„not qualified.” Only 14 were designated as 
exceptionally well qualified,” and 41 were 
Usted as “well qualified,” while 23 were re- 
ferred to as “qualified.” The distinction be- 
m these classifications is one that is 
t to define, but apparently even medi- 
= nominees are frequently called quali- 
Certainly the country is not getting the 
dest qualified men or women to serve as 
Pederal judges. 


Social Security Health Care Revived 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 

wot. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
or +? extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Da I include the following article by 

vid Lawrence: 

Soctan Secuarrr HEALTH CARE REVIVED 

(By David Lawrence) 


api Proposal failed last session, and de- 

ag the optimistic forecasts of administra- 

tall Spokesmen, most observers believe it will 
Wes un this year. 

Minded um it should fail. We are not per- 

through oe health care should be financed 
This social security. 

tire} Would put social security into an en- 

cost, new and very costly field. The initial 

Over is estimated by Mr. Kennedy at a little 

a bn Dillion dollars a year. But this is only 
beginning. It would inevitably cost much 
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modest means. Some in low in- 
ts will be paying for health serv- 
y persons who are better off 
those being taxed. 
„ initially. at least, younger 
ose with their own heaviest fi- 
responsibilities—will be paying the 
While this is basically true of the whole 
Security program, it will be more 
able if the costly health care program 
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ent Kennedy noted in his message to 
that “only about half of our aged 
m has any health insurance.” But 
at argument. The total of 
With health insurance has been in- 
9 and is helping to solve the 

It might do much more with 
ſuragement and perhaps some 
underwriting of catastrophic 
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Kennedy denies his program 
toward socialized medicine, 
pressures would build to extend 
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social security health insurance below the 
age of 65. 

Maybe this country wants socialized medl- 
cine. But we should go into it with our eyes 
open, fully conscious of its pitfalis. 

Questioning the Kennedy program of medi- 
cal care for the aged must not, however, 
blind us to the existence of a very real prob- 
lem. 

Millions of elderly people in this country 
are not at present adequately safeguarded in 
the event of iliness—particularly in case of 
long hospitalization or nursing home care. 

It is the middle income group which is 
hurt most. The indigent usually get free 
care. The wealthy can afford to pay. But 
those with modest retirement incomes are 
hard hit. Even if they are fortunate enough 
to avoid any major medical expense, the 
specter of a big hospital-surgical bill which 
would wipe out thelr savings hangs over 
their heads. 

Something needs to be done to help this 
group. It may be the “medicare” program 
enacted in the last year of the Eisenhower 
administration is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It has hardly as yet been given a fair 
test and it may need to be revised. 

Greatest danger is that this vital problem 
will be dealt with on a political rather than 
a realistic health protection basis, There is 
a problem. There must be a reasonable 
answer. But we do not think that answer is 
to make health care a social security re- 
sponsibility. 


Relief Necessary for Rubber Footwear 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter received from 
Frank J. Emmett, vice president of the 
Tyer Rubber Co. in Andover, Mass., and 
my letter to the Chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, regarding the serious 
tariff situation that endangers our rub- 
ber footwear industry: 

Tyrer RUBBER Co., 
Andover, Mass., March 5, 1962. 
The Honorable T. J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: We are sorry that my visit 
to your office last Wednesday morning was at 
a time when committee meetings preempted 
my opportunity to become acquainted with 
you. Ishall try again soon. 

We appreciate the time and courtesy your 
secretary extended to me and the considera- 
tion she showed in promising to put before 
you the biue bound “Memorandum on Tariff 
Classification of Rubber Footwear” I left 
with her. After haying read it, we hope you 
will refer again to paragraphs 4 and 5 on 
page 1; paragraphs 3, 4, 7, and 8 on page 2; 
and paragraph 2 on page 5. 

Since a large segment of the footwear in- 
dustry is located in our State of Massachu- 
setts, it would be most helpful if this letter 
would serve as a basis for you to register 
your concern about our situation. We re- 
quest that you write the Tariff Commission, 
the Bureau of Customs, and Mr. Edwin F/ 
Rains, Assistant General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department. 
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If we can be of further assistance in help- 
ing you to help us, I shall be there within 
a few hours of your call. 

Sincerely, 
Frank J. EMMETT, 
Vice President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1962. 
CHAIRMAN, 
U.S. Tari Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to bring to your attention 
the fact that the obsolete and limited de- 
finition of rubber footwear in the Tariff Act 
is making it very difficult for American 
manufacturers of rubber-soled footwear with 
fabric uppers and waterproof footwear to 
compete with imports of these products— 
even here in the home market. 

In 1933 a Presidential proclamation was 
issued putting rubber footwear imports un- 
der the American selling price. This meant 
that such imports would pay duty on the 
valuation of like or similar American-made 
footwear, not on the declared or invoiced 
value. 

Today's problem arises from the fact that 
the term “india rubber” is used in the pres- 
ent Tariff Act to describe the material, and 
the Bureau of Customs has ruled that this 
covers only “natural rubber.” As a result, 
imported footwear held to be wholly or in 
chief value of any synthetic rubber, or any 
substitute for rubber, such as the various 
so-called plastics, evade the American se: 
price even though like or similar footwear is 
produced and sold by the American manu- 
facturers. 

The definition of rubber footwear in the 
Tarif Act must be modernized to cover the 
materials now being used by the industry in 
making its products. The restricted defini- 
tion of “india rubber” fails to allow for such 
substitutes for rubber as synthetic rubber 
and elastomeric synthetic plastics. These 
waterproof materials are basically the same. 

It is clear that, unless the technicalities of 
the law are to meet modern reali- 
ties, the protection given to this American 
industry through the Presidential proclama- 
tion will be seriously weakened, if not com- 
pletely voided. 

Relief for the Rubber Footwear Industry 
can be provided by a more reasonable inter- 
pretation by the Bureau of Customs of the 
similitude provisions of the Tariff Act, or by 
amendment of the Tariff Act of 1930, so that 
footwear of these types will be subjected to 
the American selling price whether made of 
natural rubber, synthetic rubber, or plastics. 

Trusting in your cooperation to help re- 
medy a situation that endangers our rubber 
footwear industry, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
Member of Congress. 


Capitalism: The Key to Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion, the trend toward socialism 
or collectivism in this country is partly 
attributable to the failure of many of 
our schools to offer capitalist or free 
enterprise-oriented courses. Too often 
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students are exposed to the collectivist 

approach to man’s economic problems. 

During the last few years several spe- 
cial schools of sound, free enterprise eco- 
nomies have been founded. The cur- 
riculum of these schools has been de- 
signed to explain, first, the relationship 
between free enterprise and individual 
freedom; and, second, why free enter- 
prise cannot coexist with collectivism. 
One of these schools, the Free Enterprise 
Institute of Los Angeles, is offering a 
course entitled “Capitalism: The Key to 
Survival.” The course is described in 
two articles which appeared in the Octo- 
ber 15, 1961, and the January 29, 1962, 
issues of the Register, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Orange County, Calif. The de- 
scription points to the basic incompati- 
bility of collectivism and free enterprise. 
Believing the articles will interest my 
colleagues in Congress, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include them in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
[From the Register, Orange County, Calif., 

Oct. 15, 1961] 

NOTED INSTITUTE LEADER WARNS “AMERICAN 
Socrarism Can’? DereAtT Russ COMMU- 
NISM” : 

“We can't expect to defeat Russian com- 
munism with American socialism. The only 
way we can destroy communism and every 
other form of collectivism, whether home 
grown or imported, is to make constant and 

us use of the most powerful creative 
force the world has ever seen, a dynamic, un- 
fettered capitalism backed by a constitu- 
tionally limited republic.” This is the per- 

sonal philosophy of Joseph A. Galambos, di- 

rector of the Free Enterprise Institute of 

Los Angeles and the guiding philosophy of 

the institute which he founded early this 

year for the purpose of demonstrating how 
to use capitalism as the weapon for victory 
over collectivism. 

Galambos is presently teaching the insti- 
tute’s basic course, “Capitalism: The Key 
to Survival” in four locations in the Greater 
Los Angeles area, Although this is only 
the second offering of the courre, we have 
more than tripled our original enroilment, 
largely by word-of-mouth publicity and by 
means of what I call presentations given to 
the public wherein I describe my overall 
strategy for victory with special emphasis on 
this course.” 

He will give such a presentation entitled 
“The Strategy of Victory” at the Disney Ho- 
tel at 7:30 p.m., on Friday, October 20, at 
which time he wil! introduce his unique pro- 
gram to Orange County. He plans to offer 
“Capitalism: The Key to Survival’ on a 
subscription basis in Orange County early 
next year. 

A physicist by profession, Galambos was 
graduated from the College of the City of 
New York and completed his graduate stud- 
ies at the University of Minnesota and New 
York University. 

He has taught physics, astronomy, and 
mathematics at the University of Minnesota; 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; New 
York University; Brooklyn College; Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, NJ; 
and Whittier College. 

An articulate spokesman for laissez-faire 
capitalism as well, Galambos is thoroughly 
at home on the lecture platform and has 
addressed service clubs, youth groups, church 
groups, and political clubs in addition to 
formal teaching. 

“People who don't know me too well fre- 
quently ask, ‘Whatever made you give up 
science to do this?“ In the first place,“ 
Galambos explains, “I haven't given up 
sciences as anyone who takes my course will 
soon realize. My training in the scientific 
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method has helped me develop the precision 
of thought which makes my entire strategy 
possible. Secondly, science 18, truly speak- 
ing, all knowledge, not just physics or 
chemistry. And no man can pursue true 
knowledge except as a free individual in a 
free society. Any man who thinks he can 
shut out the world and follow his profes- 
sion or occupation while civilization collapses 
around him is living in a fool's paradise. 
Whatever a man achieves in his lifetime 
will be quite meaningless unless he 
devotes some of his creative energy devel- 
oping an environment in which that achieve- 
ment can survive. My course demonstrates 
exactly what individuals can do to help 
create such an environment.” $ 

The 37-year-old physicist is well qualified 
to discuss the practical, as well as the theo- 
retical aspects of capitalism. While teaching 
in New York, he operated a realty manage- 
ment company. Shortly after he moved to 
California in 1953 to accept a position as a 
research physicist in the missile industry, 
he founded his own securities brokerage 
firm. An outspoken critic of what he terms 
“socialism in our defense industry,” he quit 
the missile industry in 1959 to return to 
teaching. While teaching at Whittier Col- 
lege, he delivered an original series of lec- 
tures entitled “The Decline and the Renais- 
sance of Laissez-Faire Capitalism.” These 
were seven separate lectures which had noth- 
ing to do either with the institute or my 
present course. The series had no connec- 
tion with my teaching at the college either. 
I merely gave the lectures at night in an 
unused classroom. The first night the room 
was packed to the doors and about 30 more 
people stood outside in a cold, dark corridor 
to hear what I had to say. Later we moved 
the lectures to the college auditorium.” 

His rigorous schedule (he often works 20 
hours a day and has been known to work 
continuously for 48 hours) leaves him little 
time for relaxation and little patience for 
those who complain of fatigue. ‘Whatever 
you do,” warns his wife, Suzanne, herself 
a woman of considerable energy, “don't ever 
tell Joseph that you can’t do something or 
be somewhere because you are too tired. 
He’ll snap your head off, and, if he doesn't,“ 
she adds smiling, “I will.” 

Although the Free Enterprise Institute is 
less than a year old, Galambos has received 
a number of inquiries from other parts of the 
country. He plans to offer his basic course 
on a nationwide basis within 2 years and will 
offer any or all of the 20-odd courses which 
the institute has available as quickly as the 
market for them is created. 

In keeping with his concept of an inte- 
grated program for victory, one facet of 
which is to make fundamental libertarian 
literature readily available, Galambos re- 
cently set up a retail book outlet known 
as the CCI Bookshelf (CCI stands for con- 
stitutionalism, capitalism, individualism) 
under the managership of Donald H. Allen of 
Los Angeles. Another of his plans for the 
immediate future is the setting up of a pub- 
lishing business early next year. (“We will 
publish a magazine, pamphlets, and books, 
and we will reprint some of the best funda- 
mental literature which has been allowed to 
go out of print.“) Another facet of the over- 
all program is a special course to be offered 
to corporations for their present manage- 
ment and also for those who are being 
groomed to run the corporations later on. 
(“We must counteract the heavy dose of 
collectivism being forced down the throats 
of corporation executives these days and be- 
ing lapped up by every business school grad- 
uate who knows nothing else; otherwise, be- 
fore we know it nearly every corporation in 
the country will have rotted from within.”) 

“Briefly, my strategy for victory is two- 
fold,” concludes Joseph A. Galambos. Edu- 
cation for those who are educable; images 
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for those who are not. If you want to know 
what I mean by this, take the course, Cap, 
italism: The Key To Survival’ and find out. 
[From the Register, Orange County, Calif. 
Jan. 29, 1962] 
CoLLEcTIVIsTS STEAL Wors, WILL FREEDOM 
BE NExT? 


The word “liberal” has been stolen by the 
collectivists and the Socialists, according to 
the founder and director of the Free Enter- 
prise Institute, 

Joseph A. Galambos, speaking in Santa 
Ana, Saturday, said most people today nave 
an entirely different meaning of the 
“liberal.” Yet, its true meaning is reget 
dom” and the capitalists should strive to ge 
it back in its proper place. 

In the hour-long talk at the Ebell Club. 
Galambos emphasized his point by asking 
if capitalists can be called antiliberals? In 
addition, Galambos said “We would try t° 
get back our car if it were stolen 80 why 
not our most precious private property 
liberal freedom." t 

Other words we have been suckered OF 
of are: progressive, and ‘democratic,’ 
declared. These words too should be S 
stored. Galambos said the Communists to 
Socialists have cleverly used these words 
their advantage. 

Primarily, the speech entitled “How Free” 
dom Will Win” dealt with private pro} too 
both tangible and intangible. He said 19. 
many people talk about freedom but have? 
the slightest idea what they are saying- 

A course, “Capitalism: The Key to Sunne 
val,” is being offered by the institute at bin 
Disneyland Hotel on February 20, he e oa 
which Americans can gain a better ns 
standing of freedom and the understan 2 
of a word we should all be proud 
“capitalism.” lism 

“We pay lipservice adherence to capite ase 
and constitutionalism but we permit t wit 
great ideas to become contamina the 
collectivist programs which appeal to she 
many with fraudulent something-for prec 
ing promises that actually provide not? 
for something,” Galambos said. om 

“Private property is freedom, and freed 
is private property,” he continued. work 
tration on how property sharing would ker. 
on a personal basis was given by the spent g 

A Communist agitator, in question Ting 
farmer, asked if the farmer would be 
to share one house if he had two houses. 

“Of course,” the farmer said. one 

“If you had two cows would you give et 
away to your neighbor,” he was asked 


The answer was the same, two 
Last came the question concerning on 
pigs. Would the farmer give one away 
this property: idea? wo 
“No,” replied the farmer. “I have \ 
pigs.” 


So it goes for others who are quite willing 
to share so long as they are not doing give 
sharing. To receive is all right but t? bos 
of one s own ts a different mutter? Galam 
reemphasized, ong?! 
He charged the Government is no 1 8 
a protector—its prime obligation v or 
destroyer. The Government isn't to 
harass but to protect its citizens. com- 
“We are living in a world which has ©" of 
pletely forgotten the original m Insti- 
the Declaration of Independence,” the polu 
tute leader stated, “The American against 
tion is looked upon as an attribute © 
tyranny.” pgr? 
Americans must look deeper than ^ sng? 
against communism but at the 1008- ital 
program of fighting for laissez-faire eet 
ism—private property, freedom, it WaS ore ss 
“We are not practicing freedom privat® 
we are giving away too much of our 
property.” 
In giving numerous illustrations 80 


e 
his points across. Galambos asked how pe? 
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traveled 300 years ago, and 3,000 years ago. 
Little has changed during both eras as horses 
and oxens were used. 
“Where's the progress?” 
“But look at it 300 years ago and today,” 
declared. “This is no accident because 
of capitalism.” 
“Where did the progress take place? In 
United States and other progressive 
Countries,” he answered. 
A look at the least progressive countries 
uch as China, and other so-called backward 
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“A real school stimulates and doesn't 
Pound in your head what they call knowl- 
age. He said some people say they have 
been educated at certain schools but actually 
there is no end to education except when 
You die. 

Capitalism doesn't violate the law of na- 
me but socialism and collectivism does vio- 

te this law the director said. To build 
one must know how to extend to 
Others. “This is how it will grow.” 
ot pumming it up, Galambos said the “law 
ts SUpply and demand” and the “natural law” 
tent total regulator. Remember, you can't 

t communism with socialism. It's ridic- 

Wous to think you can fight communism by 

— our own controls and defend free- 
by attacking private property.” 


To Come to the Aid of the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


l Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
my a like to draw to the attention of 

Colleagues an article by Secretary of 
“bor Arthur Goldberg which appeared 
New York Times Sunday maga- 
of March 11. The Secretary of 
has ably explained the need for a 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 
been a continual interest of 
urged the passage of H.R. 4172 
the last session. I hope at this 
ro] 


ft 


if 


will recognize the im- 

t role the arts play in our na- 

life by establishing a Federal Ad- 
on the Arts, 

The article follows: 

To Come ro THE Am or THE ARTS 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 
4SHINGTON.—It has been sald of Ameri- 
that we are respected for what we can 
t not for what we are, that we know 
Work but not how to live. Much of 
is mere caviling by those who are blind 
Grive, the hard pragmatic realities 

absorbing challenge of American 
who would judge a people on 
of their arts rather than their 
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Same time, it is a useful reminder 
t the condition of the arts is a vital 
in any society—and should be so 
in ours, with its ideals of measure- 
worth by individual, not mass, 

President Kennedy's recent aps 


77 
i 
i 
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Cultural coordinator is an indication 
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that the arts will enjoy greater considera- 
tion in the environment of public policy 
than has been their fortune in the past. 

How is it with the arts in America today? 
Their condition can be described as ex- 
tremely healthy in one aspect, but extremely 
hazardous in another. 

There is a great difference between in- 
terest in the arts and support for the arts. 
There is an even wider difference between 
the cultural life we enjoy and what we 
might enjoy. The total figures measuring 
artistic activity in America are impressive 
enough to convince one that a new era may 
be at hand; yet they are less impressive 
when one looks at them in terms of the peo- 
ple involved. 

The Department of Labor's recent edition 
of the “Occupational Outlook Handbook" in- 
cludes for the first time a section on the per- 
forming arts—musicians, dancers, actors and 


singers. The employment outlook as re- 


ported, based upon the most careful and ex- 
tensive surveys and interviews within each 
occupation, can only be described as bleak. 
Employment opportunities in each of the 
fields are limited and highly competitive. 
The earnings are not large, and in the case 
of many artists, employment is intermittent. 

We do not have too many artists; we have 
too few opportunities for them. It is true 
that the artist will practice his art even 
under the most difficult conditions, but it is 
also true that, in a nation as prosperous 
and progressive as our own, there is no rea- 
son why the artist cannot be productive 
and reasonably compensated. In proposing 
my own six-point solution, I admit to some 
basic convictions. 

First, I believe a flourishing cultural life 
is an essential, not an ornament, to the 
health and strength of a free society. 

Second, I doubt if economic success is a 
proper or meaningful test of the value of the 
arts, and especially the fine arts. Whether 
they are able to support themselves at the 
box office is the least meaningful criterion 
of their true value. 

Third, I believe it Is well within the proper 
responsibility of government in providing 
for the general welfare to do its part to help 
rescue troubled art forms from obsolescence. 

In a complex, modern society like our own, 
art of all kinds is called to one of the essen- 
tial services of freedom—to free man from 
the mass. Art—whether on a stage, in a 


gallery, or in a concert hall—asserts the su- 


premacy of the individual. The insight of 
the artist leads to cultural discovery for all 
of the people. No one who has known the 
impact of a great artist's work can fail to 
appreciate the legend of Michelangelo who 
went in the dark of night to his studio, in- 
flamed by the rumor that a competitor had 
laid claim to his statue Pietà.“ and chiseled 
across the ribbon of the gown the inscrip- 
tion, still deep etched to this day, “I, Michel- 
angelo, made this.” i 

My second conviction—that economic suc- 
cess ls not a proper criterion for Judging the 
value of either the artist or his art—is con- 
troversial to the extent that it goes against 
the grain of an affluent middle class with 
a tendency to measure the value of an art 
form in terms of financigl worth or per- 
sonal status. One dire result of this tend- 
ency is “made taste,” whereby a publisher, 
an art dealer, or a producer peddles price 
and sensationalism in place of quality. There 
is great contempt for the arts in attitudes 
that reduce them to investments, status 
symbols, or vehicles for sensationalism. 

The danger, of course, is that those art 
forms without commercial value lead a pre- 
carious existence on the edge of extinction. 
This works to the extreme disadvantage of 
the artist who may feel impelled to try to 
become financially successful merely to jus- 
tify himself in terms of the society around 
him. 
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In the same way, artistic institutions are 
suspect if they are not able to stand the test 
of competition—as though opera and profes- 
sional football were similar profitmaking 
ventures and a loss at the box office a fit 
prelude to failure for both. 

To free our art forms from destructive 
financial tests is to protect them from the 
tyranny of the majority. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, whose observations on democracy are 
illuminating to generation after generation, 
feared that democracy might fail precisely 
because the majority will would lead to the 
triumph of conformity and mediocrity. It 
has certainly been one of the great failures 
of the television industry that it has been 
subservient to the will of the majority, as 
measured by “experts,” and in reaching for 
the most common of artistic denominators 
has rejected the aspirations of the minority, 
even though that minority may number 
several millions of people. 

In sum, if art is essential to a free society, 
then it must be supported and encouraged 
and helped to flourish. If the arts are to 
flourish, they must be relieved of total de- 
pendence upon the marketplace, and, upon 
majority opinion and taste. 

I recommend a six-point partnership for 
the support of the arts in America, It is 
predicated on acceptance of the arts as a new 
community responsibility and is based on the 
principle of diversity and variety. The mem- 
bers of the partnership are the public, pri- 
vate patrons and benefactors, corporations, 
labor organizations, local and State govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government. Each 
of the partners has a distinct responsibility. 

Regardless of any subsidy the principal 
source of financial support for the arts 
must continue to be the public. An art 
form without an audience ceases to have 
meaning. And how many times have we 
heard people decrying the state of an art 
form like the theater but seldom attending 
and offering no support? 

There are esthetic problems in public sup- 
port, of course. If the theater or the ballet 
do not offer living art to the public, then 
the public might well turn away. It is the 
responsibility of the artist to merit public 
support. A viable art requires a voluble 
public. Whatever its form—whether 
through increased participation in season 
subscriptions or through contribu- 
tory associations—public support is the key- 
stone to artistic vitality, and the public 
must expect to provide a greater portion of 
the costs. 

This is not to discount the continually 
vital role played by the second group of part- 
ners—those individual patrons and bene- 
factors who have been the main 
burdens for support of institutions like the 
Metropolitan Opera, and through whose 
generosity many communities now enjoy 
great art museums and other cultural re- 
sources. Furthermore, in a period of artistic 
experimentation such as our own, many of 
the best artists will run ahead of, or even 
contrary to, the general standards of the 
time. They will be forging ahead, leaving 
general public attitudes and perceptions far 
in their wake. Here the support of en- 
lightened patrons can have the most pro- 
found and fruitful consequences. 

Third, the American corporation, a cen- 
ter of unprecedented power and wealth, has 
only recently awakened to the value of the 
arts as a complement to architecture and as 
a medium by which the “image” of the 
business can acquire distinction. While 
many corporate executives are sponsors of 
the arts, and some companies help support 
the arts in their communities, the corpora- 
tion as an entity has not, ds a rule, con- 
sidered support for the arts in the same 
light it has support for educational, chari- 
table and health activities. One can hardly 
walk into a corporate building erected in 
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the past 5 years without noticing the 
painting and sculpture that adorn the 
reception rooms and private offices—work 
often done on commission. But, thus far, the 
contributions of business to the arts re- 
main only a fraction of its generous contri- 
butions to other community needs. 

This is true, also, of the funds and founda- 
tions that have risen from corporate for- 
tunes. It may be impossible even to sug- 
gest an adequate proportion of expenditure 
for the arts; a review of the statements of 
our largest funds and foundations, however, 
reveals what appears to be comparative neg- 
lect of such support. When two noted 
American funds recently offered assistance 
to a Washington repertory theater, Arena 
Stage, for example, it was the first such artis- 
tic venture for one. 

Even more important, in my view, would 
be the great vote of confidence in the Ameri- 
can artist that corporations could cast 
through their advertising. Each year, truly 
vast sums of money are poured into cor- 
porate advertising—yet the amount that in- 
volves the fine arts is relatively small, and 
the ,art forms sponsored by advertisers are 
few. 

A responsibility similar to that of corpora- 
tions is the one that attaches to the Ameri- 
can labor movement, which by its nature is 
pledged to the betterment of the American 
community. Labor unions have been slow, 
on the whole, to develop specific forms of 
support for the arts—but the exceptions, like 
sponsored concerts for children and the 
showing of paintings in unlon-sponsored ex- 
hibitions—are notable. They indicate what 
can be done, and should be done in larger 
measure. 

‘The next larger partner in the program of 
diverse support is the local government—the 
primary source of public support for the 
arts. A subsidy program that resulted only 
in large collections of art works in big cities, 
showing only to certain urban audiences, 
would defeat its own purpose. Art grows 
out of the life and spirit of a community; 
the artists reaches for his inspiration to the 
world around him, and today art, more than 
any other enterprise, preserves the intimate 
and personal nature of American life outside 
mass institutions. 

Today, communities willingly provide 

and custodial care for art collec- 
tions and historical museums; one wonders 
why more of them should not provide for 
operas, ballets, symphonies and local reper- 
tory theaters as well, Universities now 
make provision for professors-in-residence 
and artists-in-residence; why shouldn't 
municipalities? 

The sixth partner is the Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe one of the most important 
immediate steps which the Federal Govern- 
ment should take is to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 

At present, the interest of the arts in 
America is represented in the councils of the 
Federal Government only in the individual 
attitudes of members of government, en- 
couraged by the example of President and 
Mrs. Kennedy. But still the artist is with- 
out the kind of representation that will per- 
manently insure that his interests are heard 
regardless of prevailing attitudes. 

A Federal Advisory Council, composed 
largely of artists themselves, would provide 
that representation. The field of the arts is, 
at present, rich in one aspect—in ideas and 
proposals to improve the economic status of 
the individual artist, and to rescue endan- 
gered art forms from economic oblivion. 
But there are few formal vehicles by which 
these ideas can be examined and brought to 
reality. There is, especially, almost a total 
lack of public policy in regard to the arts, at 
a time when many proposals—such as those 
relating to taxation—bear directly upon pub- 
lic policy. The Council would have those 
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two most important assets—undistracted 
concentration on its subject, and a voice of 
prestige and formal influence. 

As a national clearinghouse of ideas, the 
Council could have an effect not only upon 
the making of public policy in regard to the 
arts but also in influencing national atti- 
tudes regarding them. Its proposals would 
be designed as much to encourage private 
initiative as to influence governmental ac- 
tion. By keeping constantly alert to the 
status of our cultural resources, the Council 
would also be alert to ways to maintain and 
increase them. 

One much-needed function in the arts 
field is that of liaison. While there are 
many strong and independent spokesmen in 
each of the artistic disciplines, there is no 
agency that can approach or cooperate with 
local and State governments and private in- 
stitutions on a permanent, statutory basis so 
that public policy is a coordinated whole 
serving the art community. Short of in- 
dividual bills by Congressmen and individ- 
ual petitions to State and local governments, 
art is the orphan of American public policy. 

What is to prevent the realization of this 
needed assistance? Those who flatly rule 
out any and all Federal participation in a 
support program for the arts generally hold 
one of two views, sometimes both: tax dol- 
lars should not be spent for what one writer 
called “a luxury in life“; and if tax dol- 
lars were to be spent, inevitable government 
control of the arts would follow. 

The first of these objections Is based on a 
misunderstanding of my proposal, which 
does not envision large Federal outlays. But 
the second is voiced by those who are genu- 
inely concerned about the freedom of artistic 
expression, and their concern is not to be 
dismissed lightly. Distinguished critics have 
reminded us of the shortsighted and often 
shabby treatment some artists have experi- 
enced at the hands of politicians. Others 
have marked the tendency of government to 
watch its money carefully and attempt to 
set standards for its use. 

I might say that this live sense of danger 
is in itself the best guarantee that we could 
have for artistic freedom. Also, the very 
concern that the arts might be subjected 
to control is additional evidence that they 
are relevant and important in American life 
and opinion, 

Regardless of how the arts are supported, 
there will be efforts from some quarters to 
control their content. The question is— 
what measure of success do those efforts en- 
joy? 

We should be perfectly honest and open 
about the problem of interference with the 
freedom of the arts and attempts to com- 
promise the integrity of the artist. To close 
our eyes to the problem is neither right nor 
necessary—but what is necessary is to pro- 
vide for safeguards against it. One of the 
reasons I have advocated a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts is the value of such a 
body in standing between the artist and the 
direct political process that might affect 
him, 

We should acknowledge also that the 
marketplace exerts its own form of censor- 
ship which can be as unyielding and rigid 
as any feared by opponents of subsidy. I re- 
ceived a letter from an artist in Texas who 
described to me his feelings at being asked 
to rush several paintings to a New York gal- 
lery for a showing, and then receiving them 
back with high praise but apologies that they 
were too controversial. Every summer 
theatre and repertory theatre has had the 
experience of having to fall back on stand- 
ard successes or suffer ruin, Subsidy, in 
short, may be less a straitjacket than the box 


The object of my proposals is to free the 
artist, not bind him. The best protection 
against the danger of interference—ad- 
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mitting full well that the danger exists—!5 4 
community that recognizes it and is pre- 
to cope with it. 

At the same time, there are certain policies 
that lessen the danger of interference, if they 
do not eliminate it. One of these is the prin- 
ciple that public support is most successful, 
and least subject to abuse, when it repre 
sents only a portion of the total funds in- 
volved. The matching grant should be 
basic form of Federal participation in sup- 
port of the arts, with the Federal share alwass 
representing the smaller of the funds in? 
volved. One of the guiding ideas of the sit 
point partnership I propose is that ret 
are likely to retain maximum control o 
their work when a maximum number of ne 
ernements, institutions, and individuals 
contributing to their support. th 

The final solution lies, of course, only wi 
a larger and more active art public. s 
sistance of all kinds to the arts should 1 
clude provisions whereby more people 
more places have access to the arts, 80 und 
the dilemma of the artist will eventually g 
its best and happiest solution in an mera 
clientele and a sympathetic public. I do auch 
propose State- supported institutions, free 
as exist in many European countries. 4 aie 
democratic society can compete and 
ceed in a free, democratic way. 

In discussing the issue of support, no 
should lose sight of the object of supporte, 
the artist himself. The achievement of Sst 
American artist has been very great. It 
achievement will grow larger with time. 6, 
is given to us now to do what we can 
foster it. 


National Cemetery Needs for Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the 


partment of Military Affairs, common 
wealth of Pennsylvania, with offices 


Harrisburg, recommends that a new ct 
tional cemetery be located on i pat 
adjacent to the historic Civil War t of 
tlefield at Gettysburg. In suppo 
this plan, Lt. Col. William B. Freelsff. 
deputy adjutant general, veterans li- 
fairs, Pennsylvania Department vi use 
tary Affairs, testified before the Hofen 
Subcommittee on National Parks fe- 
February 23, 1962, and as part of end of 
marks today I quote the testimo 
Colonel Freeland: 
STATEMENT OF NATIONAL CEMETERY NEEDS 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Submitted to: Hon, J. T. RUTH Parks 
chairman, Subcommittee on National insult 
House Committee on Interior and 
Affairs. Free’ 

Submitted by: Lt. Col. William B. an- 
land, deputy adjutant general, msuterd 
affairs, Pennsylvania Department of 
Affairs. p 

The veteran population of Pennaylvun, of 
approximately 1,642,000 with 25 perce out 
these veterans above 50 years of age or 
410,500 veterans. 

All veterans are now reaching and 
Where the trials and tribulations 4% sat 
insecurities of life are ties te 
their toll and thus, their susceptiDil ing 
the ills and infirmities of age are 


sg? 
the ipe 
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Increasingly greater. In addition, many 
have service-connected injuries and 
disabilities that inevitably detract from their 
Ute expectancy. It is therefore reasonable 
to Suppose that in the immediate years 
ahead a greater number of deaths among 
these yeterans can be expected. 
In 1965, approximately 13,395 Pennsyl- 
veterans will die. About 1 percent 
request burial in a Pennsylvania Na- 
al Cemetery—therefore 134 graves will be 
t uired in 1965. In view of these calcula- 
— it is apparent that the ultimate num- 


ly. Of course, it should always be 
mind that during the prolonged 
of the cold war thousands of addi- 
Pennsylvanians now serving their 
puntry would also apply for final burial in 

National cemetery. This number is an 
Unpredictable figure—but allowance for same 
*hould be considered in the final determina- 
future graves. 
meeting of the joint veterans coun- 
Pennsylvania, it was indicated that 
Choice of location for a new national 
in Pennsylvania would be on 
adjacent to but outside the bound- 
of the present cemetery and historio 
War battlefield at Gettysburg. It was 
this ted out that a new national cemetery at 

site could also act as a centrally located 
ot 8 burial center for the veterans 
Gentes adjoining Pennsylvania. 
mane burg is In very close proximity to 
lean 10t the famed national shrines of Amer- 
, of the Civil War, the Revolu- 
War and the colonial period. It 
be expected that a national cemetery 
tiloining these historical shrines would at- 
relatives and friends and also many 
ot o to visit the graves of those heroes 
hate country’s wars who are buried in this 
ground. Many of these people 
thring,®°,08 to visit the other historical 
These p would engender 
dur ot pride and patriotism in the deeds 
It forefathers. 

Was also the consensus of thinking of 
that 00t veterans council at their meeting 
Gett the 100th anniversary of the Battle of 
ate K fee 4 (1963) would be a very appropri- 
tery, 8 to dedicate the new national ceme- 


lite 


pate 


Syly, location for a second cemetery in Penn- 
tion da Was discussed and no actual loca- 
reeg 17 tlven preference although it is 
Vania that somewhere in western Pennsyl- 
In monia be the most logical location. 
not © event the Gettysburg location would 
Gap feasible—an area near Indiantown 
Pa, Military Reservation east of Harrisburg, 
Ngo 24 about 40 miles from Gettysburg is 


I £ 
denne the desire and the hope of veterans in 
Yivania that the subcommittee of 
delibe you are chairman will see fit—in its 
Titties tion. —to recommend to the full com- 
the foro through them to the Senate and 
terj congress that one or more national 
in the des be established in Pennsylvania 
very near future. 


Kennedy Medical Aid Unneeded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
ly OF MISSOURI 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Tuesday, Marck 13, 1962 
to . HALL. 
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include the following editorial from the 
ree Diego (Calif.) Union, of March 3, 
1962: 

KENNEDY Mepican Am UNNEEDED 


Federal farm subsidies, devised hastily in 
the depression years as a temporary meas- 
ure, are still with us today, vastly more com- 
plicated and costly than when they were 
conceived. 

The social security program was origi- 
nated in the midthirties on a modest basis, 
It too has blossomed into a gigantic, com- 
plex division of government with taxes on 
both employee and employer increased many 
times. 

The lessons learned from these two pro- 
grams should make it obvious that any Fed- 
eral plan of medical care for the aged will 
not only be with us forever but will con- 
stantly become more complex and expensive. 

President Kennedy again is urging Con- 
gress to act at once on his medical care for 
the aged program that would be underwrit- 
ten by another increase in social security 
payments. 

It would seem that experience would sug- 
gest extreme caution in consideration of the 
President's medical program for the aged. 
We do not question the necessity for such 
care. Where it should emanate is the issue 
involved. 

The medical profession, independent of 
government, provides the finest care for all 
Americans—particularly the aged—that is 
available anywhere. 

The Wall Street Journal commented: 
“Not only has our life expectancy surpassed 
the Biblical three-score-and-ten but among 
the less fortunate people our medical care 
for young and old is an envy and a goal for 
matching.” 

The medical care available in the United 
States is the world’s finest. It is denied no 
one, in emergency. It is based on the prem- 
ise that local responsibility will provide for 
those unable for one reason or another to 
care for themselves. 

The care has been augmented by free en- 
terprise plans involving the American Medi- 
cal Association and insurance companies. 

Mr. Kennedy declares that about half the 
old-age population has medical insurance. 
Does he know that many of the other “half” 
are able and willing to pay for their own 
care? 

He would have everyone pay to take care 
of poor and rich alike, at the expense of 
every taxpayer—or contributor to the social 
security fund. 

This is an emotional, election year. We 
hope Congress can ignore this fact in its 
evaluation of a medical plan that would 
burden the Nation into infinity. 

Medical care for the aged through a vol- 
untary plan supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment certainly is to be sired. The pres- 
ent plan, which became effective this year 
in many States, should be given sufficient 
time to prove its worth before a compul- 
sory system is forced on the Nation, 


Nebraska Jaycees Endorse Action 
Against Free Delivery of Communist 
Propaganda 
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or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


Mr. Speaker, under leave would call to the attention of the House 


tend my remarks in the Recorp, I a resolution recently passed by the Ne- 
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braska Junior Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in State convention. 


This resolution, reprinted below, 
brings out the basic fact in regard to 
this propaganda deluge from Commu- 
nist countries—the fact that there is no 
reciprocity in regard to our printed ma- 
terial, that the Communists control their 
press and other communication chan- 
nels, even jam the Voice of America. 


Because we are blocked in our efforts 
to promote free exchange of ideas and 
information, the Nebraska Jaycees be- 
lieve we should halt the free delivery of 
this Communist propaganda. The 
House has responded to such urgings by 
overwhelmingly endorsing section 12, 
H.R. 7927, which gets to the heart of this 
problem by action on the postal rate bill. 

This legislation is now pending be- 
fore the other body, and hearings have 
begun before the Post Office Committee. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


NEBRASKA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION 


I, Jack D. Campbell, president of the 
Nebraska Junior Chamber of Commerce, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution adopted by 
the delegates present at the winter board 
meeting of the Nebraska Junior Chamber 
of Commerce held in Columbus, Nebr., on 
February 11, 1962: 

“Whereas the U.S. Congress is now con- 
sidering a postal rate increase; and 

“Whereas tons of Communist literature are 
reportedly being delivered in the United 
States every year at the expense of the 
American taxpayer; and 

“Whereas there is no reciprocation on the 
part of Russia, and in fact just the opposite 
with jamming of the Voice of America, and 
deliberate censorship of U.S, information in 
the Soviet Union; 


“Whereas some Congressmen are actively 
working to bar such Communist propaganda 
from the U.S. mails: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Junior 
Chamber of Commerce go on record ear- 
nestly endorsing all efforts to combat the un- 
checked flow of Communist propaganda.” 

Jack D. CAMPBELL, President. 


Khrushchev Seeks To Halt Our Tests 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Spokane Spokesman-Review: 

KHRUSHCHEV SEEKS To Hatt Our Tests 


It has now been 6 months since the Soviet 
Union abruptly resumed an extensive series 
of atmospheric tests of atomic weapons. 

The Russians broke what may have been 
termed a gentleman's agreement on all such 
testing. In spite of worldwide shock over 
this display of Communist immorality, the 
Arctic and Siberian blasts were continued 
until the Reds found out what they needed 
to know about their own nuclear develop- 
ments. 

The U.S. Government continued its own 
self-imposed moratorium on atmospheric 
testing. But now there is a distinct possi- 
bility that the nuclear experiments will be 
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resumed. An announcement of the type 
of testing may be made by President Ken- 
nedy this evening. 

Because of previous official statements, it 
has been generally known in this country 
that our atomic experts have been getting 
the Pacific testing grounds ready. 

Many preparations are required to con- 
duct a series of tests that could provide 
the technical knowledge needed by our own 
Government—above and beyond the ad- 
vances made up to the time that our test- 
ing program was halted. It may still be 
a month or more before the new testing pro- 
gram can begin. 

During the long interval since the Soviet 
Union proved out its own weapons last year, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev has been maneu- 
vering to prevent American testing. His 
most recent maneuvers have featured his 
desire for an 18-nation summit conference 
later this month at Geneva. 

Because of the skill of the Communists in 
manipulating “world opinion” President 
Kennedy is being hard pressed to call off 
the proposed American tests. If he makes 
an announcement indicating resumption of 
American tests, we can depend upon a new 
cry being set up to halt the pending experi- 
ments. 

Actually, the President has delayed for a 
long time the testing program that most of 
his own atomic and defense experts have 
been urging upon him. Khrushchev and 
many of his followers around the globe hope 
to bamboozle the United States into a po- 
sition of impotency. It is hoped that our 
own responsible officials will not be fright- 
ened into acceptance of such a position. 

It is also hoped that the President will 
not agree to attend another summit meet- 
ing until our own Government is well pre- 
pared to discuss the grave issues seriously 
with a Khrushchev who is prepared to 
demonstrate—by deeds and not by propa- 
ganda—what the Communists mean by their 
pleas for peaceful coexistence. 


Outlook for Nation’s Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation our daily and weekly newspapers 
are performing a unique, splendid, and 
indispensable service to the people of 
America, Playing a vital role in Amer- 
ican life, newspapers keep citizens of our 
free country informed on day-to-day, 
community-to-space topics—presenting 
a wide variety of news, commentary, edi- 
torials, features, and other special news- 
paperisms. 

In a world of fast-changing events, we 
will depend—to an ever-larger degree— 
upon newspapers, as well as other 
media, to keep abreast of happenings 
that may affect our progress—and yes, 
our survival. 

Consequently, we need to preserve and 
perpetuate a climate in which this signif- 
icant media may grow and progress. 

Recently, the National Publisher pre- 
sented an informative article relating to 
the outlook for 1962 entitled “Higher 
Circulation, Ad Linage, and Profit.” Dis- 
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closing the findings of a nationwide sur- 
vey by the National Publisher, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
pirnted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
HIGHER CIRCULATION, Ap LINAGE, AND PROFIT 


A rising trend in newspaper publishing 
activity is foreseen for 1962 by the vast 
majority of the Nation’s weekly and small 
dally newspaper publishers. 

A nationwide survey conducted by Na- 
tional Publisher points to these conclusions: 

General economic conditions will Improve 
during the year in areas served by weekly 
and small daily newspapers. Only 3 percent 
of the publishers indicated that conditions 
in thelr areas might be worse. 

The vast majority of publishers expect 
advertising linage, circulation, and net 
profits to be higher. None ts looking for 
miracles. In fact, there is almost unani- 
mous agreement that costs for shop wages 
and supplies will be up. Publishers are 
counting on more linage and, in about 20 
percent of the cases, higher rates for adver- 
tising, to boost income. 

Publishers are to spend approximately 612 
million on new plant and equipment in 1962. 
This covers the plans of one-third of the 
publishers. The others plan no expansion, 
and a few contemplate a shift to offset in 
which they will contract with another news- 
paper or a commercial printér for the print- 


More than half of the publishers plan spe- 
cial promotions to improve the economies of 
their own communities. Most of these will 
seek to bring new industries into the com- 
munities. They include promotions to in- 
crease tourist business, a growing source of 
income in many small towns near forest or 
resort areas. 

Nearly 40 percent of the publishers state 
that expected improvement In agricultural 
income will have the greatest effect upon 
the economies of their circulation areas. 

In the survey, questionnaires were sent 
to 1,200 weekly and small daily publishers 
from coast to coast. Over one-fourth had 
responded by presstime. A detailed statis- 
tical look at what they see ahead for 1962 
is included in charts on following pages. 
Not included in the charts are some signifi- 
cant plans publishers have for boosting local 
economies, circulation, advertising linage, 
and net profit during the new year. 

Most publishers have set up specific goals 
for 1962. More than half are seeking to in- 
crease the circulation of their newspapers. 

CIRCULATION PROMOTION 


Projected circulation promotions include 
such offers and activities as. these: 

A-free want ad with a year’s subscription; 
a free gift for the dashboard of the car for a 
year’s subscription, a campaign of premiums 
and commissions for subscription salesmen; 
house-to-house canvassing using a special 
staff; telephone surveys to increase subscrip- 
tions; using teams of young people selling on 
commission in fringe areas; increasing the 
number of newsstands handling the paper; 
offering incentives and bonuses to carrier 
boys; making annual special offers during 
County Fair Week, and other special weeks. 

The prospect of rising circulation in many 
localities is supported by a record of growing 
population, This is due in some areas to new 
highway link-ups with urban centers which 
make the areas accessible to commuters. In 
most cases, however, increased population 18 
tied to the arrival or expansion of new fac- 
tories, new industries, or new Defense De- 
partment bases. 

A majority of publishers responding to the 
NEA survey plan campaigns to bring new 
industry into areas and otherwise improve 
the local economy. 


study. In this study publishers attri 
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Some of their plans involve: 

Working closely with the local industrial 
development committee; support of and 
work in rural development programs; pro- 
moting the town as a trading center; issulng 
a special hunter's edition circulated tO 
some 6,000 out-of-State hunters; offering 
financial aid to employ a full-time new in- 
dustry sales contact man; promoting a down- 
town facelifting to make the town more at- 
tractive to shoppers and to new industries: 
issuing special tourist editions; printing 3 
special Industry Appreciation Week edition 
to promote expansion of industries 
in the area; providing editorial emphasis on 
attracting new industries; engaging in cam- 
paigns to beautify the town and thus in- 
crease its attractiveness to new industry- 

The Increased advertising linage pub- 
lishers expect in 1962 is tied more to the 
practical estimates of growing retail 
manufacturing trade than to the esta 7 
ment of new industries. These are more 
likely to affect linage in 1963 and 1964 than 
in 1962. ; 
BUSINESS LOOKS BETTER 
For the immediate future, publishers base 
their expectations on upward trends they 
see among existing businesses. The survey 
discloses that between 50 and 90 
of advertising income for weekly and sman 
daily newspapers comes from local Te 
display. From 2 to 30 percent comes 
national advertising. Classified advertising 
produces from 1 to 15 percent of newspa 1 
revenue. Legal advertising brings in from 
to 40 percent of revenue for a range of av 
papers. Income from advertising by ! 
manufacturers runs from zero in most 
up to 10 percent In a few. wn 

These figures compare with results sho 
in the 1961 national weekly newspaper ‘ted 

bu 
about 71 percent of their advertising fers 
enue to local retall display; 12 percent 2 
classified: 10 percent to national display: 
and 7 percent to legals. 

It follows that the vast majority of sales 
promotions run by weekly and small on 
newspapers will be tied in first, with 11 
retail trade, and second, with na 
advertising. 

BUY HOMETOWN 62 

Promotions planned in these areas for 19 
include: 

Buy hometown campaigns; special shop? 
ping center editions; a wide variety of re 
promotions such as Dairy Month, a mon x 
trade day, oil progress week, Mother's Past 
and so on; centennial or sesquicentenn!® 
editions. 

In looking toward sources of addition 
revenue in 1962, nearly 20 percent of 
publishers stated that they plan to iner ner 
advertising rates, and 10 percent said — 
plan to increase subscription rates. dy 
1961 national weekly newspaper cost kiy’ 
disclosed that about 9 percent of a wee 
total income comes from circulation. price 
raises for subscriptions can mean substan 
tial increased income. 

Higher circulation and more advertisi?$ 
linage spells expansion for many newspapers, 
In order to serve larger numbers of 5U 
scribers better, many publishers are planni es 
to bulld new or expand existing facili. 
and to buy new equipment during the Y 

TO SPEND $12 MILLION it 

Based upon the returns to the survey uy 

is estimated that weekly and small the 


spend in 


news) ublishers will > 
paper p e pur 


neighborhood of $12 million for thes 
poses during 1962. to 
One-third of all publishers replyiP& fo 
the survey stated that they are planning sf 
buy new plant and/or equipment. Most to 
the plans call for spending from $1,000 5 
$40,000 for new equipment and $1,000 
$20,000 for plant remodeling or additions. 
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In some cases plan to spend up 
to $200,000 for new plant and up to $150,000 
new equipment. Where publishers ex- 
Pect to buy both new plant and equipment, 
the ratio runs from 50 to 60 percent of 
total expected expenditures for new plant 
and 40 to 50 percent of the total for new 
equipment. 

Costs. of course, are a constant challenge 
to Weekly and small daily publishers and 
Will continue to be so during 1962. A total 
Sf 72 percent of publishers expect wage 
Costs to rise and 80 percent expect costs of 
Printing supplies to go up. Only 4 percent 

any reduction in any publishing costs. 

Of those who indicate specific objectives 
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in 1962, over 75 percent 


35 
hold down printing costs as a major objec- 
tive for the year. 

While weekly and small daily newspaper 
publishers are working continually to im- 
prove their product, many of those respond- 
ing to the survey mentioned definite plans 
for changes to improve editorial content of 
their newspapers. Twenty-seven percent 
plan greater emphasis upon editorials, 20 
percent plan to carry news of interest to 
women, 15 percent plan to carry more sports 
news, and 2 percent plan to print more news 
from Washington, D.C. 


Outlook for hometown newspapers in 1962 


{Percent} 
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MORE COLUMNS AND PHOTOS 


Nearly all weekly and small daily news- 
papers are 100 percent locally written today. 
However, in planning to enliven their pages 
for 1962, some 15 percent indicate they will 
buy more cartoons and columns, while 50 
percent state that they plan to buy and 
use more photographs. 

In summing up: Publishers are looking 
forward toward better general economic con- 
ditions in 1962 with more circulation, more 
advertising linage, and higher net income. 
What's more, most already are und 
campaigns to improve their communities and 
to make their readers and their advertisers 
more prosperous in 1962. 


District of Colum Mary- 
land, New Jersey ast veniac Vir- 


North Dakota, and South ees 
‘ota, an ots 
Arlaans. Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 


Americans Must Have the Basic Knowl- 
edge To Distinguish Freedom From 
Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 

ments MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
the to the-attention of our colleagues 
following article by Roscoe Drum- 
ond Which appeared in the New York 

derald Tribune of February 18, 1962. 
— we shall survive as a society 


tection in large measure upon the pro- 
Ments we maintain against encroach- 
Ca 


ted on individual freedom. An edu- 
brain American is not one to be easily 
ing Washed or hoodwinked into believ- 
the ideological nonsense, whether from 
left or the right. 
- Drummond's article follows: 
Counses N COMMUNISM 
1 (By Roscoe Drummond) 
to Aspect that the questionnaire test given 
ort CUPS of U.S. soldiers will show that the 
m not know any more, or less, about 
jac than most other people. 
Benate or Jonn O. Stennis, chairman of the 
tiga med Services Subcommittee Inves- 
unters the censoring of speeches by the 
+ Suggests that servicemen spend 


Advertising linage 


Higher Lower | Same | Higher| Lower 


Cireulation 
publishing 


12 44 17 


42 47 23 
20 6⁰ 2 
33 29 21 


several hours a week studying communism 
and the U.S. system of government. 

Quite possibly some troop indoctrination 
on what the Soviet bloc is up to, and why 
it requires the United States to put its young 
men into the Armed Forces is useful. 

However, the need for thorough, factual 
education on Communist methods purposes 
and policies is not primarily a troop need; 
it is a national need. 

I am talking about sound education deal- 
ing with communism in depth and specifi- 
cally contrasting its doctrines and objectives 
with the American system of freedom under 
law. 

Such courses as these ought to be required 
in high schools and colleges throughout the 
country. If they were, there would be littie 
need for additional troop indoctrination. 

Nothing adequate is being done. 

A special committee of the American Bar 
Association headed by Lewis F. Powell, of 
Richmond, Va., formerly chairman of the 
Richmond School Board, finds that, with 
rare exceptions, courses on communism in 
the schools are conspicuously absent. It 
shows that the high school ¢urriculum in the 
social sciences today is just about what it 
was 30 and 40 years ago. 

The bar association committee is encour- 
aging high schools and colleges to establish 
up-to-date courses on communism with the 
goal of creating “more than an uncomfort- 
able awareness that communism threatens 
freedom and our country.” 

“It means,” the Powell report stresses, “a 


-great deal more than creating feelings of 


fear, antipathy or hatred. The real need is 
for widespread knowledge in depth.” 

The report warns against trying to make 
education about communism a form of 
counter-propaganda. On this point it says 
and I think rightly: 


Net income from 


Same | Higher) Lower | Same | Higher| Lower | Same | Botter | Worse | Same 


“In America, the education process is 
closely and properly related to a principal 
objective in our society—freedom of the in- 
dividual. This obviously includes freedom 
and capacity to think and make national 
choices. In light of these great traditions, 
the subject of communism (like any other 
subject) should be taught factually, thor- 
oughly and objectively. 

“This is indeed in our national interest as 
American students jealously reserve to them- 
selves the right to make rational choices, 
and they would be the first to resent—or 
later be disillusioned by—teaching which 
departs from these traditional standards.” 

This is why the content of courses and 
teaching of communism should remain the 
responsibility of school authorities. 

In implementing such a program the 
American Bar Association report wisely 
counsels that “great care be exercised to 
avold—in fact and in appearance—all im- 
plications of domestic politics. As the sub- 
ject of communism tends to evoke extreme 
and emotional reactions, special care must 
also be exercised to avoid extremist influence 
of both the right and the left, and to re- 
frain from branding as pink or Communist, 
differing or unpopular views. 

The need for troop indoctrination is 
peripheral. The overriding need is for a 
clear, steady public awareness, which will not 
be lulled into apathy or misled by passing 
shifts in Soviet policy of what the Commu- 
nists are trying to do to the free world. 

We face many years, if not many decades, 
of continued conflict. To win the cold war 
we must know why we have to achieve sus- 
tained public support of the sacrifices and 
measures needed to win. The place to begin 
this education is in the schools and colleges. 
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Hat Corp. Chairman Calls Hatless 
Kennedy Business Handicap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CO! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, although 1 
am somewhat reluctant to offer sugges- 
tions of a personal nature, I am im- 
pelled to do so today on behalf of the 
great hat-producing industry of my dis- 
trict, Fairfield County, Conn. 

Once it was thought that no man 
could be dressed properly without a hat. 
I consider this to be so still and it is 
with regret that I have noted our Presi- 
dent making so many public appear- 
ances bare of head. Indeed, he is sel- 
dom seen even with hat in hand. 

I know the wearing of a hat has come 
to be a matter of personal preference 
but would like to suggest most respect- 
fully, that the President is presented 
with the unique opportunity of appear- 
ing to his best advantage while, at the 
same time, giving impetus to the em- 
ployment to thousands of persons. 

The enormous impact of the White 
House on customs and manners is gen- 
erally acknowledged. In illustration of 
this, I am submitting for the RECORD, 
the following article from the Wall 
Street Journal reporting the proceed- 
ings at the recent annual meeting of 
the Hat Corp. of America: 

Har Corp, CHAIRMAN CALLS HATLESS KENNEDY 
BUSINESS HANDICAP 


New Yorx.—Shareholder William R. 
Agnew waved a newspaper picture at Hat 
. of America Chairman Bernard L. 
Salesky at the annual meeting and asked, 
“Can't you do something about this?” 

The large photograph showed President 
Kennedy sitting relaxed and hatless at the 
tiller of a sailboat. The caption read: The 
American Look.” 

“And this is an even sadder commentary,” 
continued Mr. Agnew, holding up a photo- 
graph of Premier Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Khrushchev was wearing a large 
felt hat. 

Mr. Salesky replied, This is one of the 
heartbreaks of my business career.” He 
added, “If you can figure out a way to get 
Khrushchev to stop wearing hats and Ken- 
nedy to start wearing hats, Hat Corp. will 
supply you with hats for life.” 

Chairman Salesky disclosed that Hat Corp. 
has made efforts to get President Kennedy 
interested in hats. The company sent a 
dozen hats to the President. He said the 
hats were delivered by Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and former Governor of the hat-producing 
State of Connecticut, and by Alex Rose, pres- 
ident of the United Hatters, Cap, and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union. Mr. 
Rose is also a power in New York State's 
Liberal Party, which strongly supported Pres- 
ident Kennedy in the last election. Presi- 
dent Kennedy accepted the hats, Mr. Salesky 
said. “But we haven't seen him wearing 
them.” 

Hat Corp. also supplied the President's 
tophat for the inauguration parade, Mr. 
Salesky said. “But when we looked at the 
press pictures, he wasn't wearing it.” Some 
helpful publicity did result when the man 
who made the topper appeared on the televi- 
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sion program, What's My Line?” the execu- 
tive added. 

Mr. Salesky was philosophical about the 
Presidential hat problem. “Everybody has 
handicaps and the great handicap in our 
business happens to be the men who go 
without hats,“ he shrugged. “President 
Eisenhower wore a hat and maybe the next 
President will, too.” 


Percy A. Brown—1883-1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, March 3, 1962, Mr. Percy A. 
Brown, a truly outstanding businessman, 
civic leader, public official, and patriot, 
died at the age of 78 in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. He had served his city, county, 
State, and Nation with distinction for 
nearly three generations. With his 
passing I have lost a longtime friend 
and loyal supporter and especially all 
who serve in public life know the sig- 
nificance and meaning of such senti- 
ment. Mrs. Flood joins me in extending 
to his family and associates our deepest 
regrets and condolences on the passing 
of Percy Brown. 

On Monday evening, March 5, 1962, 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader pub- 
lished an eloquent editorial on the life 
and career of Percy Brown and as part 
of my remarks today I quote the afore- 
mentioned editorial from that news- 
paper: 

Percy A. Brown—1883-—1962 
“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Like a comet flashing out of nowhere and 
rushing breathlessly through the skies, hold- 
ing the fascinated populace in awe with its 
might and illumination, a man who com- 
mands widespread attention appears on the 
local scene every generation or two. Such 
an individual was Percy A, Brown who came 
to Wilkes-Barre as a boy of six from a Butler 
Valley farm at St. John’s in the lower end 
of the county without any special advan- 
tages and rose to the exalted status of lead- 
ing citizen, 

Today, as the human comet that was the 
life of Percy Arthur Brown faded over the 
distant horizon, never to be forgotten by 
those who knew him, his fabulous career 
will be recalled, not only in his adopted city, 
but the length and breadth of our land, such 
was the impact of his dynamic personality 
and the lasting impression he made through 
his monumental achievements and innumer- 
able good works. 

The boy, who started from scratch at the 
age of 13 and was a nationally known figure 
in business and banking circles at the time 
of his death at 78, left an imperishable rec- 
ord, locally and nationally. 

Mere mention of the name of “Percy A. 
Brown,” here or elsewhere, was enough to 
command attention, such was the public 
image he created. In the normal course of 
events, the name of “Percy” frequently has 
been a handicap to a child, conjuring up 
visions of a sissified, cringing-type youngster. 
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But Percy A. Brown changed all that. 
breathing new meaning into the name, for 
no more virile, robust, and respected citizen 
was to be found in these United States, dem“ 
onstrating that a name means only what its 
owner represents. 

In this community, the name of Percy 
A. Brown stood for quality, character, in- 
tegrity, and leadership, be it the individual 
or the business with which it was so in- 
timately linked. 

It has been written if a man builds 3 
better mousetrap the world will beat a path 
to his door, no matter where he is. That 
was true in the case of Percy Brown. The 
impressive record of service and success 
complied in Wilkes-Barre as a busin 
banker, and civic leader brought him im- 
portant recognition far beyond our borders: 
The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., the 
Central Railroad of Pennsylvania, enterpris- 
ing firms in New York and Kansas City, the 
National Restaurant Association, and many 
others called on him to sit on boards 
committees and to serve in an executive 
capacity, sharing his talents and prestige. 
In every instance, the job sought the man 
where he was concerned, no small personal 
compliment. Many offers he was forced at 
turn down because of his overcrowd' 5 
schedule, for he was unwilling to associa’? 
himself with a concern or organization with 
out carrying his share of the load. En 

Percy Brown was a perfectionist and 8 
himself harder than any member of it 
organization. In business for 57 years, 5 
was not uncommon for him to be up at 
or 6 am., even though he did not retire 
until midnight, Both as a boy and me 
he knew the meaning of hard work yo 
frankly he thrived on it, deriving endl 
pleasure from routine chores as well as th 
extracurricular activities. Combined Ww! od 
ability and courage, his industry explain 
the success he achieved. t 

His market and restaurant were closes 
to his heart despite his farflung inte ne 
This was where he started and where 
preferred to be. There also was a ma 
of personal pride involved here since he 1°- 
garded his customers as guests and oe 
was no finer host than Percy Brown. t 
East Northampton Street establishmen® 
which has a therapeutic and esthetic his 
apart from its culinary aspects, reflected bis 
personality more than anything else in 
career. 

His public service was equally outstanding 
although the emphasis was elsewhere. ty 
he already was dealing with the communit? 
as a businessman and banker made the een 
sition to the role of public servant relati 
simple; in fact, it was difficult to tell W in- 
one began and the other left off, 30 con- 
timately were those two phases of life 
nected. 5 

Although he figured prominently, on tics, 
casion, in Federal, State, and county poll was 
again it was Greater Wilkes-Barre that 
his chief concern in this realm. For pis 
years, he was active in school affairs, ool 
contribution to the betterment of the 8094 
system including a tour of duty on the pim 
of education. City hall also knew e10p- 
through his activity in central city dev' and 
ment, with special stress on parking les 
lighting in association with the late Ohl 
Weissman and others. Incidentally, he sel 
a team workor, one who welcomed ct 
and help. pe 

No reference to his public service would u- 
complete without a mention of his contri s 
tion to the Nation’s welfare through me 
service on the Committee of Five to 
a grocery code under the National Indust! 
Recovery Administration during the depres 
sion and the experiments for army rn con- 
he supervised as a Government f as 
sultant during the Second World babe as 
well as his service to the Commonweal 
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& member of the Pennsylvania Restaurant 
Code Authority. 

As a good-will ambassador and prom- 
inent figure in the chamber of commerce 
and other organizations, he pioneered in the 
establishment of local airports, in the de- 
velopment of highways and in the expansion 
Of industry, contributing generously of his 
Means as well as his time to projects that 

as their objective the welfare of the 
Public. Crestwood Industrial Park is among 
many public monuments. 

As a public benefactor, he had an active 
Part in many campaigns to raise funds. The 
Current appeal of Mercy Hospital, in which 
he was listed as a cochairman, was the last 
in Which he was engaged because of the 
Intervention of death. A man of generous 

ulises, his private benefactions were so 
extensive that he easily qualified for a place 
êmong the leading philanthropists of the 
region since the turn of the century. 

it was inevitable that many honors should 
Come to him and they did, including such 
distinctions as the 33d degree in Masonry 
and inclusion in the hall of fame of the 
restaurant association. The list is long and 

Pressive not only expressing the gratitude 
Sf organizations on behalf of the public, 
but matching the friendships he made. 

It is hard to believe a man of his yitality 
Bone, just as it is difficult to envision that 
lad from the Heights, whose roots were 
P. in the soil of his native St. John’s, 
be known and respected not only from 
to coast and border to border, but 
the seas. To be sure, life will go on 
as it has in the case of other 

of time, but 
will not be quite the 
is nobody to fill his 
assing concludes a stir- 
history of our town. 
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F. K. Spending Program and Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


lat. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
> ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Da I include the following column by 
mat Lawrence in the Salt Lake Trib- 
JPE.'S Spenpinc PROGRAM CASTS PALL ON 
BUSINESS 
a Wasmmeron.—Overlooking the obvious is 
m error in Government. 


galliions, for example, are being added to 
tent 


mt expense. The national debt 
ger paid off at all. It's growing big- 
n bigger. Proposals are being made 
give “tly by the Kennedy administration to 
Rings YY Federal funds through various 
thou Of benevolence called welfare. Little 
Sut seems to be given to the obvious 
The Where is the money coming from? 
how basic problem is one of confidence— 
they to convince American businesemen that 
Can go ahead and invest money in 
T lea’s future without risking large losses. 
m fen talk now, however, is of a slowdown 
ar. covery. The AFL-CIO openly speaks of 
Kennedy recession. 
hag dent Kennedy is a busy man. He 
tems? Many things to do. Sometimes it 
thet if there ought to be two Presidents 
foreign ited States—one to concentrate on 
on d affairs and the other to concentrate 
mestic affairs. 


tha, Well-crganized Cabinet is an alternative 
®€ems to have been overlooked. 
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While businessmen don't like to talk about 
it openly, they worry about the future as 
they haven't worried about it since the de- 
pression days of the 193078. 

They are asked to speed up their opera- 
tions—to buy new plant and equipment so 
as to become more efficient. They face 
“featherbedding” and union restrictions. 
They are confronted with demands for a 
shorter and shorter workweek at the same 
total pay. The prospect of extortion through 
strikes and threats of strikes is constantly 
before industries, large and small. 

As for investment, businessmen ask them- 
selves whether interest rates are ever going 
to come own. They are told that the inter- 
national balance of payments is the cause of 
the trouble. Yet exports are high. They 
read that the Kennedy administration in- 
tends to penalize American companies that 
have built plants abroad to compete with 
Europeans. Yet Europeans are encouraged 
by tariff reductions to come here to compete 
with American companies. Business is told 
by our Government to risk Its money in 
underdeveloped countries and, in effect, to 
abandon or disrupt profitable operations in 
Europe. 

At home, the case that business has against 
the administration is even more serious. 

Depreciation allowances have been a part 
of the tax structure for decades past. The 
rates are out of date. The administration 
has attempted to throw a bone to business 
by advocating an 8-percent credit on new 
capital investments in certain industries. 

But this is trifling and, because it is lim- 
ited in scope, it doesn't touch the funda- 
mental ailment—the handicap of outworn 
depreciation rates as a whole. 

Uncertainty is the cpposite of confidence. 
Uncertainty permestes the national economy 
today, particularly the enterprising men of 
business who would be spending money to 
create jobs if they could see a profit. 

The United States boasts about its profit 
system, but few people call it by its right 
name—tit’s really a profit-and-loss system. 

That's why American business is worried. 
It sees today little chance for a fair margin of 
profit, and sees plenty of chance to incur a 
substantial margin of loss. 


Hon. Harry Evans Watkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Fairmont, 
(W. Va.) Times under date of March 9, 
1962: 


Locat Boy Makes GooD 


When Harry Evans Watkins was named, 25 
years ago, to the newly created office of 
judge of the Northern and Southern Dis- 
trict Courts in West Virginia, he was one of 
the youngest members of the Federal ju- 
diclary. He was appointed on recommenda- 
tion of the chief sponsor of the legislation 
which established a third judgeship in West 
Virginia, the late U.S. Senator Matthew 
Mansfield Neely, who never regretted his 
decision, 

The wisdom of naming a relatively young 
man to the bench, although he was well 
grounded in the practice of his profession, 
is pointed up by the fact that Judge Watkins 
is now observing the 25th anniversary of his 
appointment still at the peak of his mental 
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and physical vigor. Long years of additional 
service lie ahead for him. 

Selection of Judge Watkins on so many 
occasions to serve in other districts from 
New York City to Florida and the frequent 
requests that he sit with the circuit court 
of appeals testify to the high esteem in 
which he is held by his confreres of the 
Federal bench. Few jurists of his age haye 
been so honored. = 

There’s no doubt Judge Watkins would 
have himself been elevated to the appellate 
division had a vacancy occurred during the 
incumbency of a Democratic President. As 
it was, a Junior colleague, Judge Herbert S. 
Boreman, of Parkersburg, was named to the 
circuit court of appeals by President Eisen- 
hower when the last appointment was made 
from West Virginia. 

As U.S. Attorney Robert E. Maxwell said 
so eloquently at a testimonial honoring 
Judge Watkins here yesterday, he has 
brought to the bench courage, character, 
and conscience,” the three great essentials 
of a jurist. 

While all West Virginia takes pride in 
Judge Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont is es- 
pecially happy to claim him as a local boy 
who made good. 


President Kennedy Seeks To Impose His 
Controls Over Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, evidently 
no field of human endeavor is to be over- 
looked by the Kennedy administration in 
its apparent effort to impose Federal 
controls over the American people. Some 
interesting thoughts on Federal en- 
croachment in the fields of the arts is 
contained in the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

No, THanks 


Looking about for new worlds for the 
spenders to conquer, Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg last December 14 proposed that the Gov- 
ernment start subsidizing the arts. Mr. 
Goldberg, as arbitrator, had just given 91 
dissatisfied musicians a raise of $10 a week 
at the expense of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, and this vicarious 
philanthropy had encouraged him to view 
himself as a patron of the arts, and, by 
extension, to confer the same role on 
Washington. 

Since then President Kennedy has ap- 
pointed a national cultural coordinator in 
the person of Mr. August Heckscher, a spav- 
imed onetime editorial writer, late of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. What Mr. Heck- 
scher is coordinating at the moment nobody 
seems to know. 

Now let us relate these matters to a 
painful decision reached by the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts in London. The academy is 
faced by rising costs. It has decided that, 
rather than take a Government subsidy, it 
will sell one of the great masterpieces of its 
collection at public auction. 

The work to be offered is a sketch by 
Leonardo da Vinci of “The Virgin and Child 
With St. John the Baptist and St. Anne.” 
The academy believes it to be the most 
famous work of art ever to be submitted at 
auction. It is belleved to be the only re- 
maining preliminary study of the many Da 
Vinci prepared for his major works. 
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The academy stated that it had decided to 
sell the masterpiece to remain on a self-sus- 
taining basis. In its long history since 1768, 
it has cherished its independence, and its 
president, Sir Charles Wheeler, has an- 
nounced that “it is our intention never to 
seek Government aid.” The Times of Lon- 
don has commended the academy for its 
“proud courage.” i 

Britain has pursued a policy of granting 
subsidies to the arts since the end of World 
War II. It is credited with managing to 
avoid political interference, but the Royal 
Academy didn't want to labor under even 
the appearance of compromising its integ- 
rity. y 

The academy knows that art of any kind 
can only flourish in an absolute climate of 
freedom, and that when Government in- 
trudes with its patronage, then Government 
has the Compulsion to assume “responsibil- 
ity” for standards, performance, or choices 
which otherwise are the sole business of the 
artists themselves, the institutions where 
their talents are displayed, and the private 
citizens who encourage the arts with their 
contributions, patronage, and support. 

And if these things are true in art—as 
the Royal Academy believes them to be 
they are equally true in every other domain 
into which the Federal Government seeks to 
intrude, offering bribes from the public 
treasury for compliance with its dictates and 
rules. 

This conclusion applies whether Govern- 
ment is seeking to manage the operations of 
agriculture, to get its fingers into the 
schools, to dispense medicine at public ex- 
pense, or to coordinate the arts, We could 
wish that a little of the pride of independ- 
ence which impels the Royal Academy to a 
great sacrifice rather than accept Govern- 
ment largess would start catching on in this 
country. 


A Kingdom for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, two of 
America's distinguished citizens, Dr. Wil- 
liam Hitzig, of Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York, and Norman Cousins, editor 
of the Saturday Review, recently at- 
tended the convocation ceremonies at 
the University of Ethiopia. The events 
which transpired at that time and their 
background are of such great signifi- 
cance that they should be made avail- 
able to the American people. 

They were transcribed in a brilliant 
article which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of January 20,1962. The article 
follows: 

Apois AAA. — To an American, education 
has long since ceased being a phenomenon. 
The wonder of it has been completely metab- 
olized, along with home milk deliveries and 
running water. To most Africans, however, 
education is the most revolutionary part 
of a revolutionary age. It represents a flying 
leap from the 10th to the 20th century, It 
is a road map out of feudalism. It is the 
tangible proof of liberation and the first 
frult of freedom. It is a certificate of self- 
respect. It is a promise that fewer babies 
will dle in infancy. It is an admission ticket 
to the office of a qualified doctor and a life- 
time away from leprosy. It is emancipation 
from witch doctors. It is better crops and 
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enough food. It is a whole host of great 
expectations that come with self-govern- 
ment. It is what people think about and 
talk about, 

It wasn't always this way. Only 30 years 
ago in Ethiopia, for example, the Govern- 
ment had to offer material inducements to 
parents to send their children to elementary 
schools, of which only a handful existed. 
Formal education was suspect, as though the 
youngsters would be made to undergo an 
alien experience that would distort or harm 
them. But then the winds of a new Africa 
began to blow through the continent and 
people began to understand the connections 
between knowledge and an independent and 
healthy nation. Books ceased being a re- 
pository for fearsome markings and became 
a vehicle for achievement. Today, there are 
dozens of elementary schools in Ethopia. 
The problem no longer is one of incentive; 
the problem is how to find space for the 
children whose parents are clamoring to get 
them in. In many districts, 20 children 
have to be turned away for every 1 lucky 
enough to be admitted. It would appear 
that education in Ethiopia, as in the rest 
of Africa, is second in importance only to 
national independence itself. 

A shopkeeper in Addis Ababa spoke for 
most parents when he told me: My father 
thought the best legacy he could give me 
was enough money to set me up in business. 
This is not what I intend to do. I may or 
may not leaye my sons some money. But 
I intend to leave them something far more 
important than money. I will leave them 
the best education it is within my power 
to give.” - 

Even those African children who were 
lucky enough to receive such a heritage 
found that it generally took them only as 
far as elementery school. Fifteen years ago, 
there were hardly 2 dozen college-educated 
men in Ethiopia. Less than 2 years ago, 
when the Belgian Congo received its free- 
dom, only 14 Congolese men had college 
degrees, Children of wealthy parents some- 
times went to Europe and America for uni- 
versity training, but not all of them came 
home again. 

« A national program of higher education, 
therefore, is the key to any long-term pro- 
gram for producing an educated citizenry. 
In 1950, Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia 
began what at that time seemed a daring 
program. He instituted a liberal arts and 
education school, followed later by a college 
of engineering, an Institute of building tech- 
nology, a public health training college, a 
college of agriculture, and a college of 
mechanical arts. 

By 1959, enough separate college units 
were in existence to warrant their ultimate 
consolidation and expansion into a univer- 
sity. His Imperial Majesty retained a survey 
team from the University of Utah to make 
recommendations toward that end. 

Dean Harold W. Bentley and his team ar- 
rived in Addis Ababa early in December, 
1959. When they turned in their report 
several months later, the Emperor not only 
accepted the recommendations but per- 
suaded Harold Bentley to stay on as Acting 
First President of the University of Ethiopia. 

“The very first time I met Dr. Bentley, I 
knew it would be hard for me to let go of 
him,” the Emperor told us as he reviewed 
the events leading up to the dedication 
ceremonies of the university on December 18, 
1961. “For years I wanted a university in 
Ethiopia. I wanted it to have high stand- 
ards. I wanted it to achieve excellence. And 
then, within 15 minutes after I started to 
talk to Dr. Bentley, I said to myself, ‘Here 
is the man who can give it to me 

This was the beginning of an association 
thet already is taking on the status of a 
legend. When the question of a site for the 
university came up, in the early discussions 
between the Emperor and Dean Bentley, vari- 
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ous locations were considered. All were 
either too remote or lacking in spaciousness 
and natural apepal. Then the Emperor hit 
on the answer. He would move out of 

royal palace, with its various buildings, vast 
gardens, and fields and turn the entire estab- 
lishment over to the university. Bentley was 
elated. There could be no more dramatic 
proof that the university had become the No. 
1 objective of the Government. This was 
reinforced when the Emperor agreed to serve 
as the chancellor; he also to give à 
course in Ethiopian history and Government. 

Another specific incident gave tangible en- 
couragement to Hal Bentley. One of the 
foreign professors at the liberal arts college 
was severely critical of the Government. 
general, he thought the rate of social prog- 
ress was much too slow. After the abortive 
December 1960 revolt against the Govern- 
ment, the foreign professor left Ethiopia- 
Though he had had no part in the uprising: 
the similarity of some of his views with 
those of various intellectuals involved in the 
revolt made for an awkward situation. 
While out of the country, the professor wrote 
a rather harsh article about the Emperor. 
As soon as Hal Bentley saw the article, he 
brought it to the attention of the chancellor: 
He stressed that he had no interest in polit- 
ical affairs of the Government; as ac 
university president, however, he would urge 
the chancellor to invite the foreign profes- 
sor, about whose academic ability there wet 
no question, to return to Addis Ababa an 
resume his post at the university. This 5 5 
an exercise in academic freedom withon 
which no university could expect greatness- 
As he made his recomemndation Bentley 
wondered whether the distinction he 
making between Selassie as Emperor an 
Selassie as chancellor would be accepted. 

The distinction was recognized. 
chancellor saw the point at once. 
to the professor, inviting him cordially to 
return to Ethiopia. The professor readily 
agreed; the professor is expected in Addis 
Ababa next week. 

This incident has made a profound im- 
pression on the entire academic community 
in Addis Ababa, including many of those 
whose sympathies were not entirely with the 
crown. Hals Bentley is off to a good start. 
Indeed, one of the young African professors 
remarked that he hoped to write a book 
someday that might be juxtaposed T 
“The Ugly American,” by Lederer and aaa 
dick. It would be called “The ange 
American,” and it would be about 
Bentley. 

On December 18, 1961, the dedication ap 
monies for the new university were 
the steps of the royal palace. The Em ds 
formally handed over the palace and groun! 
to Ato Yilma Deressa, chairman of the 
of governors of the university. There 
a full imperial ceremony, with invocation 
and benediction by the Patriarch of Etbt 
opia, His Holiness, Abuna Bassilios. Reg, 
resentatives of the faculty and student 
spoke, as did Dr. Bentley. From all over um 
world came academic delegates, all of wey 
were presented to the Emperor. Virtua it 
the entire diplomatic community turned Dé 
for the affair. Faculty and students broug iy 
the audience up to 3,000. Not far aw 
were some 10,000 schoolchildren Who the 
come to the imperial grounds as part of 
celebration. fi 

All in all, as some one remarked, it uus å 
proud hour for Ethiopia. It was also a P nse 
hour for the United States. Among tary 
present was the Deputy Assistant Secre™ f 
in the Department of State's Bureau ho 
African Affairs, Mr. J. Wayne Fredericks, wn. 
had brought greetings from President 122 
nedy. It was a proud hour for the Unit, 
States, because American financial ald and 
helped to make the university possible W. 
because a man by the name of Harold 
Bentley was giving himself to it. 


1962 
New Orleans and the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
into the Recorp the second pair of 
articles in a nine-part series by Reporter 
Bill Stuckey of the New Orleans States- 
Item, on “New Orleans and the Ameri- 
Cas.” The third article in the series, 
Largest U.S. Colony of Hondurans 
Here,” and the fourth article, “Exile 
Latin Answer to Oppression,” follow: 
[From the New Orleans States-Item 
Feb. 1, 1962] 


New ORLEANS AND THE AMERICAS—LARGEST 
U.S. COLONY or Honpurans HERE 


(By Bill Stuckey) 


tuere's one statistic which is overlooked in 
city's promotional literature: oi 
nacatamales are eaten in New Orleans 
than in any other U.S. city (maybe). You 
didn't know that, now did you? 

The succulent nacatamale is a dish of 
Chicken, potatoes, olives, rice, and corn, 
wiepPed in a banana leaf—and 55 

great relish by the natives of the - 
Public of . 
wand the Hondurans of New Orleans, who 

y 87 as many as 7,000 persons, com- 

e largest U.S. colony of former resi- 
of that Central American country, at 
fast according to the estimates of Fernando 
tion 1 president of the Honduras Associa- 

ew Orleans, 
Honduras Association is also the 

‘Best and most active of local Latin clubs. 

Drop around to the Italian Union hall 
tng Night when the Hondurans are meet- 

you'll find that they have done 
than just make New Orleans the 
capital of North America. 
3 years ago by Dr. Victor Herrera, 
C 
purpose elp Hondurans 
pronen of adjusting to a new en- 
nt, to keep down the homesickness 
provide activities for Honduran 
and children. 
R es soccer teams, softball teams— 
' bask squad. > 
* pont 1 e on 
ee department put on a variety show 
cials duran consular representatives, city 

18 and dozens of beaming parents. 

0 hospital committee visits every Hon- 

O comes to New Orleans for medi- 
dan tatment (Hondurans regard New Or- 

2 the principal U.S. medical center, 
. 
© tor ned g an r nec es 
y children back in Honduras. 
the í are many dances and picnics, with 
tem S social event of the year being Sep- 
tion of a5. the anniversary of the declara- 
1821 Udependence from Spanish rule in 
tions (Mexico and all Central American na- 
Cine 38 Panama observe their independ- 

The y on the same date). 

Broup also aided in drives to aid the 
dur. ane-hexed natives of British Hon- 

The und Joins in other civic activities. 
collar Majority of local Hondurans are white- 
Hong, -“iceworkers, said Alvarado, a former 
the Co consular officer who now heads 
Ship ao sular department of a local steam- 
fy ry: There is also a small nucleus 
ed essional people, including Dr. Paul 


T 
“s, a surgeon and the first president of 
sociation, 


m 


rl 


dz 
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And, like the Nicaraguans also, many 
Honduran sailors and dockworkers live here. 

Why so many Hondurans here? Alvarado 
said many Honduran families send their 
children to parochial schools here—and 
many decide to stay. Dr. Reyes speculated 
that job opportunities hold the biggest lure, 
since there are only three major categories 
of jobs back in Honduras—agriculture, 
working with the American fruit and steam- 
ship companies, or political jobs. J 

But Honduras is only one of at least 20 
countries represented here. Have a look, 
for instance, at the ambitious Puerto Ricans. 

Just as New Orleans has the potential of 
becoming the major focal point of under- 
standing between the United States and 
Latin America, the local Puerto Ricans are 
uniquely qualified to play the same role be- 
tween Latins and other residents. 

Luis Ortiz, a lawyer and a founder of the 
newly formed Puerto Rican club, feels this 
could be the principal role of local Puerto 
Ricans. The natives of that island, he points 
out, are born with U.S. citizenship and have 
a long, intimate acquaintance with U.S. in- 
stitutions and customs. They're equally at 
home with Latin culture due to centuries of 
Spanish rule. 

In New Orleans, they claim to have a 
higher percentage of professional men, highly 
trained technical people, and executives 
than any other local Latin nationality. 

One goal of the 50-member club is to 
acquire a building in which all Latin organ- 
izations may meet or keep offices, said Ortiz. 
Another pan-Latin project is the formation 
of a Pan American softball league, in which 
local teams would play teams in Mexico and 
possibly other Latin nations. 

Proud of the accomplishments of Puerto 
Ricans in their homeland through the eco- 
nomic revitalization program called Opera- 
tion Bootstrap; proud of Puerto Ricans who 
have achieved prominence in U.S. affairs, 
such as alliance for progress Director Tedoro 
Moscoso, and proud of the civic role of local 
Puerto Ricans, the group will strive to main- 
tain the good name of their people, Ortiz 
said. They're particularly sensitive about 
impressions that all Puerto Ricans are fugi- 
tives from the “West Side Story” and travel 
in lawless packs. 

Socially, the local Puerto Ricans are great 
homebodies, said Ortiz—except for an occa- 
sional dance, a picnic, a soccer game or a 
“lecon asado" barbecue in the park. 

The Mexicans: 

Ask a Mexican anything about local Mexi- 
cans and more than likely he will tell you, 
“See Don Adolfo, He knows.” 

All roads to things Mexican in New Or- 
leans lead to Adolfo Hegewisch—former 
president of International House; former 
president of the Cordell Hull Foundation 
for student-teacher exchange between the 
United States and Latin America; president 
of the historical and educational Simon 
Bolivar society here, and long a prominent 
figure in shipping and foreign trade here. 

In addition to these distinctions, he is 
president of the Mexican Patriotic Commit- 
tee, the closest thing to a nationality organ- 
ization among Mexicans htre. The primary 
purpose of the group, organized by Consul 
Ruben Gaxiola, is to maintain contact be- 
tween Mexicans and persons doing business 
in Mexico, and occasionally to help a Mexi- 
can in distress. Its major social event is a 
September 15 Independence Day banquet 
(which 600 persons attended last year, said 
Hegewisch). 

A high percentage of local Mexicans work 
in exporting, importing and other offshoots 
of foreign commerce. Others are financiers, 
doctors, and white-collar workers. The edi- 
tor of the Nation’s only bilingual law review. 
Tulane University’s Inter-American Law Re- 
view, is distinguished Mexican legal scholar 
Rodolfo Batiza. Other Mexicans prominent 
in local university circles were the late 
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Andres Horcasitas and the late Jose Ortiz 
Monasterio. 

There are no other formal Latin national- 
ity organizations in New Orleans, aside from 
the Cuban refugees, who will be discussed in 
another article. But several other Latin 
nations represented here have produced com- 
munity leaders, a few of whom are: 

Dr. Ernesto Huete, dentist, and Hernan 
Arostegui, International House publicity di- 
rector, Nicaragua; Dr. Alberto Prieto, Pan- 
ama; Mario Bermudez, city international 
relations department director, Colombia; 
Father Gabriel Gonzalez, Guatemala; Dr. 
Mauricio Escardo, Loyola University philos- 
ophy professor, Uruguay, and Al Alice, direc- 
tor of the state commerce and industry de- 
partments’ foreign trade division and former 
president of the Export-Import Managers 
Club, Costa Rica. And that merely scratches 
the surface, 

There are some institutions which cater 
primarily to Latins of all nationalities here. 
In the religious field, there is at least one 
Catholic sodality, the 150-member St. 
Frances Cabrini parish hospitality and im- 
migration committee, and the First Spanish 
American Baptist Church. 

The large Latin consular corps here, repre- 
senting 18 nations, could be considered an 
important local Latin group. They handle 
details of inter-American trade, visits, assist 
local Latin nationals with individual prob- 
lems and perform many other tasks. 

Although several local Latins participate 
as individuals in local politics, there is no 
distinctly Latin American political group. 

Guatemalan-born Juan Sencial, now a US, 
citizen and an executive of a freight-forward- 
ing firm said he once tried to form such an 
organization but was unsuccessful. 

He estimates that no more than 2,000 to 
3,000 persons of Latin birth are eligible to 
vote here. Most don't participate in politics, 
he said. 

[From the New Orleans Statesman-Item, 
Feb. 2, 1962] 
New ORLEANS AND THE AMERICAS—EXILe LATIN 
ANSWER TO OPPRESSION 


(By Bill Stuckey) 

Everything was fine when you went to bed 
last night—but when you awake you find you 
have become counter-revolutionary, a danger 
to the public peace, an enemy of the people 
and persona non grata in general. 

The government changed while you slept, 
you see, and now in the bright light of day, 
it has been found that your political be- 
liefs are undesirable. So what do you do 
now? 

Throughout the turbulent history of their 
countries, thousands of Latin Americans 
have found only one safe answer to that 
question—go into exile. 

And for more than a century, thousands 
of Latin American exiles have fled to New 
Orleans. This is because the city is rela- 
tively close to their native countries, is more 
Latin in flavor than other nearby U.S. havens, 
and is blase and polyglot enough to allow 
the refugees to blend quietly into the back- 
ground, For the latter reason, it is also a 
good place for the exile to plot his return. 

Latin exiles who have escaped to New 
Orleans over the years form a long and some- 
times impressive list. 

A notable example was a young Mexican 
lawyer named Benito Juarez, who came to 
New Orleans in 1853 to escape reprisals from 
the regime of General Santa Anna. After 2 
years here, he returned triumphantly to Mex- 
ico and helped to overthrow Santa Anna. 
He was later elected president and is now 
considered one of Mexico's national heroes. 

Not so fortunate was Gen. Jorge Ubico, 
who was known as the “Little Napoleon of 
the Tropics” during his 13 years as president 
of Guatemala—and who fied here in 1944 on 
the heels of a student strike. He died in a 
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New Orleans hospital 2 years later of na- 
tural causes, and possibly of unfulfilled 
dreams of return. 

Some exiles decided to live here perma- 
nently and eventually achieved prominent 
positions in the community. Among these 
was the late Jose Ortiz Monasterio, a former 
ald to long time Mexican President Porfirio 
Diaz. Monasterio left Mexico City in 1915, 
during the long revolution which followed 
the Diaz regime, eventually settled here and 
later became active in Loyola University’s 
Ibero-American Relations Department. 

In recent years, the city has also seen 
groups of Nicaraguans opposed to the late 
President Luis Somoza, Sr. (an anti-Somoza 
organization here dissolved following So- 
moza’s assassination in the mid-1950's); 
anti-Trujillo Dominicens; Guatemalans who 
were forced from their country during the 
pro-Communist regime of Jacobo Arbenz, and 
a few Venezuelans who fled when Perez- 
Jimenez resigned. 

Then, 3 years ago a young Cuban revolu- 
tionary known to his supporters as Fidel— 
supported, as some refugees today will note 
bitterly, partly by supplies and encourage- 
ment from certain New Orleans circles— 
drove Fulgencio Batista from power. 

That event opened the latest, and possibly 
the most significant chapter in New Orleans 
long history of offering safe harbor to Latin 
political refugees. 

As Castro’s politics grew more crimson, 
thousands of Cubans found themselves in a 
relatively novel-type Latin political dilemma. 
Not only their politics had been found un- 
desirable to the new government, but their 
religion and personal property as well. They 
chose exile. 

Though most headed for Miami—more 
than 80,000—about 1,000 came to New 
Orleans. 

The Cuban refugees here offer what is 
probably the most diverse cross section of a 
Latin society that New Orleans has ever seen 
in an exile group. 

For example, there is a man, who refugees 
say headed Batista's equivalent of the FBI. 
And there are disenchanted young men who 
once wore beards and berets, and once 
roamed the Sierra Maestra Range with Castro. 

There is Julio Bringier who, before he 
escaped Cuba, was one of Cuba's three su- 
preme court justices. His son Carlos, also 
a lawyer and the former judicial secretary 
of the Cuban high court, also lives here now. 

There are at least half-a-dozen more Cu- 
ban lawyers, about 10 or 12 doctors and 
dentists, former owners of huge sugar and 
cattle plantations, and many accountants, 
former business executives, engineers, tech- 
nicians and professors. : 

But there are also hundreds of Cuban 
truckdrivers, seamen, waiters, stenographers, 
widows and orphans. Seldom, perhaps, have 
so many “little people” been displaced by a 
Latin revolution. 

New Orleans greeted them with more emo- 
tion than this blase city usually shows to 
exlles partly because of religious sympa- 
thies, partly because of business losses local 
firms suffered in the Castro expropriations, 
partly because of the militant anticommu- 
nism of influential segments of this city. 

Last fall, the archdiocese of New Orleans 
ordered a special collection of food, money 
and clothes and a Catholic Cuban Refugee 
Center, directed by Mrs. Albert Cerniglia, 
was established. Of 786 refugees who have 
come to the center for help to date, housing 
and jobs have been found for most of them, 
Mrs. Cerniglia reported. 

Although some lawyers and other highly 
educated Cubans now must work as clerks or 
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factory laborers, they at least have some sort 
of livelihood. The State employment service 
reports that relatively few refugees have 
asked for work there. 

More than 100 Cuban children now go to 
school in local parochial schools, about a 
dozen in public schools. 

Mrs. Cerniglia and other Catholic leaders 
are currently working on a plan to bring 
about 30 refugee priests here to supervise 
church actlyities for, and tend to the espir- 
itual needs of Cubans and other local Latins. 

English classes have been established for 
Cubans at the St. Thomas housing project 
and in St. Cabrini Parish, Mrs. Cerniglia 
said. 

Other religious groups, including the First 
Spanish American Baptist Church (whose 
pastor, Donald Levy, is a nonrefugee Cuban) 
also have plans to help. 

Efforts by local refugees to topple the Cas- 
tro regime have also been given open sup- 
port by city hall. Proclamations from the 
mayor's office, for example, have opened sey- 
eral fund drives by the local branch of the 
Miami-headquartered Frente Democratico 
Revolucianario—including the recent F.D.R. 
“Crusade to Free Cuba.“ 

Even so imminent authority as Castro 
himself has said that New Orleans was a 
training ground for the disastrous Bay of 
Pigs refugee invasion last April—and is now 
a center of preparation for new invasions. 

A new group was recently formed by lawyer 
Carlos Bringier and other refugees—the Uni- 
dad Cubana Reyolucionara Anti-Communis- 
ta. This group, which already claims the 
largest membership of any local Cuban or- 
ganization, seeks to unite Cubans of all 
political coloration in preparation for the 
return to Cuba. (Although its newsletter is 
known as Crusada, the organization has no 
connection with the Frente’s Crusade To 
Free Cuba.“ 

Possibly the greatest significance of the 
local refugees is the general awakening they 
have effected among local citizens toward 
this city’s stake in Latin Amcrica—and the 
losses it would suffer if all Latins went Red. 

In addition to the Cuban organizations, 
local professional and businessmen have 
formed still another Latin-oriented, anti- 
Communist organization here called Infor- 
mation Council of the America’s (INCA). 
Organized by Dr. Alton Ochsner, the council 
tape records descriptions of life in a Commu- 
nist state by local Cuban refugees and hopes 
to distribute these tapes to radio stations 
throughout the Americas. 

INCA leaders emphasize that the tapes are 
in working-class Spanish. They also say 
that the Cuban refugees might become the 
most effective weapon the United States ever 
had in the cold war. 

Unfortunately, the local refugees might 
bring some disadvantages too, some citizens 
feel. 

If, as one Miami civic leader recently re- 
quested a congressional committee, the Fed- 
eral Government closes Miami as a refugee 
center and shifts the refugee program here, 
a mass migration of Latins might materialize. 
This could bring a housing shortage, in- 
creased competition for Jobs and other dislo- 
cations of the local economy, as at least one 
civic group, the Executives Club of Loui- 
siana, feels. Mayor Schiro has also voiced 
similar sentiments. 

Juan Sencial, born in Guatemala, now a 
U.S. citizen and a local political figure, fears 
that such a move would create vast “Spanish 
Harlems“ here. 

But that is still in the future. At present, 
many New Orleanians and Cuban refugees 
alike feel they face only one problem. 

His name is Castro. 
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Emotionally Disturbed Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at the first 
meeting of the advisory board and execu- 
tive committee of the Rhode 
League for Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren, at Johnson’s Hummocks, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on October 23, 1961: 

Iam very happy to be here with you ma 
evening and to be given an opportunity 
talk with you on this occasion. 

I would like, first of all, to congratulati 
you on the vigor of your organization, an 
on the determination with which you 
pursuing your goals, I find it hard to be- 
lieve that the Rhode Island League for , 
tionally Disturbed Children is less 2 
months old, I would say your growth oi 
your accomplishments, since that May ede? 
ning when the league was formally organ 
ized, have been almost incredible. 

In the 6 months since then you have m 
than doubled in size from 75 persons to un 
164 persons who now comprise your ae 
bership. Furthermore, these members. — 
I understand it, live in all parts of our Stats, 
You have, in addition, formed the ad 4 
board, which, working with the executiti 
committee, should greatly assist you 
reaching your objectives. by 

In the past 6 months, bound together 0 
your sure objectives, you have mana 
accomplish a great deal. 

First, yoù have made the community 
aware of your needs, the first step nem 
in planning for and obtaining comm 
action. You have pointed out that 
are 2,530 emotionally disturbed tor 
Rhode Island, badly in need of education, a 
whom almost no educational facilities vel 
available. The exceptions are the relati ey 
few who are being taught at the B in 
Hospital and in a single public classroom 
Coventry. 

You have pointed out that these child 
are of normal intelligence, and that 
inability to profit from a normal ce: 
experience is due to emotional disturba? 

You have stated that not educating ores 
children, and not treating them for th 
emotional ills, can only lead to further and 
lems. Without proper educational that 
treatment facilities, it is sadly true in- 
these children, many of them, will ve alt 
capacitated for normal living in their a 
lives. that 
You have reminded the community 16- 
their stated intentions toward, and legal oat: 
sponsibilities for, these children are, 61950 
These youngsters fall under the same en- 
law that requires special schooling for m ped 
tally retarded and physically handicap 
children. 15 

You have also and I am that ea 
so—had to remind your fellow citizens tbe 
they have not moved as quickly to meet ren 
needs of the emotionally disturbed and 
as they have the mentally retarded unn 
physically handicapped children. Altnovg, 
21 school boards and communities have prt 
provisions for the education of these witt 
dren, Coventry is the only community ™ 
a special class for children of n 
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above average intelligence who suffer emo- 
tional problems disqualifying them from reg- 
Ular classrooms—and this one special class 
has only been in existence for a year. 

This endeavor on your part—to inform 
and to educate your fellow citizens concern- 
ing the needs of this group—has borne 
fruit. The Governor, alerted to your needs, 
Sought to establish an 11-member commis- 
Sion to study the feasibility of such educa- 

facilities, and a bill backing such a 
move was introduced in the general as- 
sembly. 

You have moved ahead in other ways, too. 
Just last week the Providence YMCA started, 
With your heip, a specialized physical educa- 

program for these children, Other steps 
to make available to them the recreational 
ties all children need have been 
taken. A Boy Scout troop and a Girl Scout 
ip have been—or are being—formed. 
Providence Kiwanis Club is sponsoring 

& bowling team for them. 
I suspect, you had something to do 
With insuring the establishment, this fall, 
fa Special course of study for teachers of 
exceptional children at the University of 
Rhode Island. 


the future, your goals are both spe- 


Stand it, you seek to establish special classes 
‘Or these children in the various communi- 
of our State, 

you hope to bring into being a 

dentrally located school and treatment cen- 
ter for residential and day pupils. 

is truly an impressive record of ac- 

tion 


hare served as your Congressman, in my 
spent here in Rhode Island, I have 
m too much evidence of effective com- 
Unity action to doubt that a year from 
2 years from now—you will be well 
the way toward reaching your major 
Objectives, 
But efective community action on the 
t of Rhode Islanders is only to be ex- 
Sta if my reading of the history of our 
te is correct, This honorable tradition, 
aang for our own, and caring for them 
Dhow as our fiscal resources and mental and 
YSical energies will permit, was started in 
early days of the Providence Planta- 


g 
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While other parts of the country were 
Wilderness, the citizens of Providence, 
of their responsibilities to that un- 
Portion of our fellow beings who are 
the visitation of providence, deprived of 
reason, established Butler Hospital, 
think of no greater tribute to the 
Unity action undertaken then than the 
unity actions you are seeking to un- 
now. Before Butler was established, 
committees and advisory groups sim- 
this one met, talked, discussed, 
th a and moved toward their objectives. 

the concerted backing of the commu- 
Y, expressed in large and small donations 
“ehing. and money, they succeeded in estab- 
bro 


5 


si 
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an institution of which we are still 


we have the distinct feeling, these days, that 

are as one might say, doing our ances- 
Stag oud.” Last fall, at this time, I dedi- 
Pena) & recreation building at the Emma 
dedicate a Bradley Home. Last week I helped 


tate h & central medical laboratory at the 


Ospital for mental diseases. 
€ past few years, we have witnessed 
been the rebirth of Butler Hos- 


The next 


finish vidi 

ed w 

rrriceg ith our task of providing health 
y will witness the establishment— 


Uni y—of a new medical school at Brown 
Boal, y ty. And in the achievement of that 
Deon) © will be helping not only our own 


e but the entire Nation as well. 
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This brings to me a point I wish to em- 
phasize. In establishing and developing the 
Rhode Island League for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children, you have addressed your- 
selves to a problem that not only exists in 
this community but is shared as well by com- 
munities and metropolitan areas all over the 
Nation. There is uniform agreement that a 
solution to the problems of the emotionally 
disturbed child will improve the lives of mil- 
lions of young children and reduce the num- 
bers of adults who constitute a national 
social and health problem. 

In my duties as chairman of the House 
committee responsible for the appropriation 
levels of the Federal health and medical re- 
search programs, I have become quite famil- 
lar with programs which are aimed at solv- 
ing these national problems and which 
might be useful to you in establishing and 
operating a central school and treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children. 
Although the majority of the assistance is 
concentrated in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, there is no single 
program which operates across the board to 
provide special education programs or 
services. 

The manner in which a school or center is 
planned and organized, its affiliations with 
public or private agencies or institutions of 
higher education, and the type of its total 
operation would determine its eligibility for 
assistance under various research and dem- 
onstration programs. 

For example, a facility for emotionally dis- 
turbed children might receiye support for 
research, experimentation, and demonstra- 
tion provided in connection with diagnos- 
tic, therapeutic, and treatment services. 

One such project that received Federal 
support until this past June was the special 
group program for acting-out children car- 
ried out by Dr. Laufer at the Bradley Hos- 
pital. 

I want to emphasize at this point that the 
so-called demonstration is usually supported 
on a fairly short-term basis under a phi- 
losophy that the program once underway 
can be carried on effectively under local and 
State support. Other such projecte that 
have recently received Federal assistance 
were two projects at Butler Hospital—one 
was concerned with treatment instead of 
hospitalization, and the other was concerned 
with the influences of personnel on chronic 
mental patients. 

Another type of project, under a program 
administered by the Office of Education is 
cooperative research in education. Under 
this program, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is authorized to enter into cooperative- 
ly financed contractual agreements with uni- 
versities, colleges, and State educational 
agencies for research and demonstrations in 
any aspect of education. The needs for re- 
search related to the education of emo- 
tionally disturbed children most certainly 
require emphasis in this program, One of 
the most meaningful ways to develop this 
emphasis is for groups such as this league 
to dramatically demonstrate the needs of 
the emotionally disturbed. 

Third, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion also provides research and demonstra- 
tion grants. These grants support part of 
the cost of special facilities and services of 
State vocational rehabilitation programs. 
Projects are not limited to dealing with per- 
sons of employable age. For example of a 
project currently being supported is the day- 
care center providing psychiatric and voca- 
tional services for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents located at Butler Health Center. 

Fourth, the Children’s Bureau provides 
special project grants for demonstrations, 
studies, and professional training programs 
which may contribute to the advancement 
of crippled children's services. Under the 
program, a grant could be made to support 
demonstrations or studies of medical care 
and treatment for emotionally disturbed 
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chiidren. The only restriction would be that 
funds could not be used for teachers’ salar- 
ies. An example of this type of project is 
the day-care center for brain-injured chil- 
dren with communication problems cur- 
rently being supported at the Bradley Hos- 
pital. 

Most of the programs and projects I have 
just mentioned are carefully designed to 
meet specialized needs and to investigate 
new approaches to old problems with the 
hope that such new knowledge will contrib- 
ute to our national resources in this field. 
Being Federal in scope, they are designed to 
complement, rather than supplement public 
and private, State and local, efforts to meet 
community needs. 

Now, what of the future? 

I firmly believe that this next 12-month 
period is going to see some truly significant 
developments in this fleld at the national 
level. 

I would suppose, for example, that many 
of you have noted the President's recent 
action In appointing a panel of distinguished 
persons to investigate the needs of the men- 
tally retarded in our Nation, and to make 
recommendations for appropriate services in 
this specialized field. 

It was most appropriate that President 
Kennedy take such action, for other recent 
developments on the national level have 
been primarily concerned with the needs of 
the children and adults who are mentally 
ill and emotionally disturbed. 

I am thinking, first of all, of the recently 
issued final report of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health. This study, 
as a result of an act of Congress, took 5 
years and involved a series of the studies to 
evaluate how well we as a nation are caring 
for our mentally ill and promoting the 
mental health of our citizens. 

The final report makes recommendations 
for a comprehensive approach to this prob- 
lem, and calls for action at all levels of 
government, I have no doubt that, at the 
Federal level at least, actions will be taken 
to implement the report's recommendations, 

Many of these recommendations bear di- 
rectly or indirectly on the problems of the 
emotionally disturbed child. Recommenda- 
tions concerning research call for accelerated 
programs in basic research designed to find 
the ultimate causes of the mental disorders 
and hence prevent their occurrence. 

Recommendations for recruitment and 
training call for a vastly expanded effort to 
stimulate the interest of American youth in 
all categories of mental health work as a 
career. 

Recommendations of the Joint Commission 
concerning treatment facilities emphasize 
the need for early treatment, for intensive 
treatment, for treatment in community 
facilities, for comprehensive treatment, with 
the goal in view that the emotionally dis- 
turbed child or adult will be given the help 
he needs, when he needs it, so that, in his 
future life, he can live as a self-respecting, 
self-sufficient, productive citizen. 

The Joint Commission report also recom- 
mended that Federal, State, and local ex- 
penditures for emotionally disturbed and 
mentally ill children and adults be doubled 
in the next 5 years, and tripled in the next 
10. 

For my own part, I am vitally interested in 
seeing the joint commission report imple- 
mented for the benefit of the individual chil- 
dren with whom this league is concerned. 

Another important and encouraging de- 
velopment at the national level occurred just 
& few days after John F. Kennedy was in- 
augurated as President of these United 
States, At his request, a Center for Research 
in Child Health was established on February 
17, 1961. At the same time legislative pro- 
posals were undertaken to create a Nationa! 
Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment to encourage research and provide 
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a focal point for solving human health prob- 
lems from the earliest age to maturity. 

The legislative were introduced 
in both Houses of Congress and referred to 
the appropriate committees. I am hopeful 
that hearings on both the Senate and House 
bills will be held early in the coming session 
of Congress and that a Public Law will be 
enacted at the earliest possible moment. 

I feel, in talking and visiting with you here 
in Rhode Island. and in participating in the 
momentous developments that are occurring 
in Washington, that truly our Nation and 
our community are of one mind concerning 
the needs of all our children. 

I know you will achieve the goals you have 
set for yourselves. 

I suspect, however, that when you achieve 
these goals, others will beckon to you, and 
that this league, established to care for a 
very special group of children, will not be 
content until every emotionally disturbed 
child in this State is given every possible op- 
portunity to develop his fullest potential. 

I feel certain the time, the intelligent ef- 
fort, and the Federal, State, and local funds 
needed to achieve these goals will be forth- 
coming in good measure. 

Thank you for letting me be with you this 
evening. 


The First Year of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress: Gains, Obstacles, and Contro- 
versy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the first anniversary of the alli- 
ance for progress. In tribute to the 
occasion I call to the attention of my 
colleagues the splendid yearend review 
of the program published in the New 
York Times on Sunday, March 12: 

THe Fmer Yeah or THE ALLIANCE FOR PROG- 
RESS: GAINS, OBSTACLES, AND CONTROVERSY 
(By Tad Szulc) 

WasHivcTron, March 11.—One year after 
President Kennedy invited Latin America to 
join the United States in a new alliance 
for progress, his ambitious 10-year program 
for the hemisphere's development is acquir- 
ing shape as an economic, social, and politi- 
cal project. 

Mr. Kennedy described his program on 
March 13, 1961, as “a vast effort, unparal- 
leled in magnitude and nobility of purpose, 
to satisfy the basic needs of the American 
people for homes, work and land, health and 
schools.” 

Today, the alliance for progress still faces 
formidable obstacles, and its operations are 
the target of mounting controversy in Latin 
America and in W. 

The United States has committed in the 
program's first year a total of $1,029,576,000 
in loans and grants. Seventy-five percent of 
that commitment has not yet been disbursed 
and the actual projects are just getting 
underway. 

However, the first signs of the program's 
impact are already dramatically visible. 
For example, there is the school-lunch pro- 
gram in the troubled Andean Department of 
Puno in Peru, where 26,000 children were 
fed by surplus U.S. food and school attend- 
ance rose 50 percent in the first year of the 
alliance, 

It was in the Puno area that hungry and 
landless Indian peasants fought Government 
troops recently when the Government sought 
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to oust the peasants from four big cattle 
ranches they had seized. 


BASIC REFORMS ARE SLOW 


The basic reforms in Latin America that 
President Kennedy said were vital to his 
self-help program are generally slow in com- 
ing. But in a number of the republics there 
has been encouraging progress. In others, 
opposition to land and tax reforms is a 
problem. 

This opposition involves the flight of 
United States and private local capital to 
tax havens elsewhere in the world. Political 
instability and the fear of expropriation also 
cause a withdrawal of capital. This damages 
efforts to create investment money to match 
official U.S. aid. 

The entry of new private capital, which 
President Kennedy regards as a vital adjunct 
to official loans, is still running at what is 
considered an unsatisfactory level. The net 
inflow in 1961 was about $200 million, 

The fundamental concept of the alliance 
was set out in a charter that was signed by 
19 countries at Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
last August 17. Following are the key pro- 
visions of the charter: 

“The United States intends to furnish de- 
velopment loans on a long-term basis, where 
appropriate, running up to 50 years and at 
very low or zero rates of interest. 

“For their part the countries of Latin 
America agree to devote a rapidly increasing 
share of their own resources to economic 
and social development, and to make the re- 
forms necessary to assure that all share fully 
In the fruits of the Alllance for Progress.“ 


PROGRAM HAS CAUGHT ON 


Although Latin America lags behind the 
United States in fulfilling her share of the 
charter obligations, the overall conclusion 
emerging from reports by correspondents of 
the New York Times in Latin America is that, 
on the whole, the revolutionary concept of 
the Kennedy program has caught on. 

A sampling of public opinion in Latin 
America last November showed that in 
Bogota, Colombia, 71 percent of those ques- 
tioned were aware of the alliance. The figure 
was 64 percent in Montevideo, Uruguay; 45 
percent in Buenos Aires, and 25 percent in 
Rio de Janeiro, In Bogota, the figure was re- 
ported to have increased greatly following 
President Kennedy’s visit there last De- 
cember. 

The progress of the alliance varies sharply 
from republic to republic. It ranges from 
gains in land reform and low-cost housing 
in Colombia and Venezuela to the inability 
of Chile to establish a meaningful agragrian 
program and Uruguay's failure to do any 
serious planning. 

Part of the picture is hope—hope by the 
people of Latin America that the alliance for 
progress will mean a new future, There is 
also a rising effort to plan for fundamental 
development measures. 

A PROMISING PATCHWORK 

The alliance for progress became opera- 
tive only last August, when its charter was 
signed. This may explain why the story of 
its first year is a patchwork of promising 
prospects and foot dragging. 

The reports to the Times agree in general 
that the rising public pressure for reforms 
and for a serious attempt to mobilize 
domestic resources to meet development ob- 
jectives is bound to influence the reluctant 
groups. Part of the value of the program 
is that it acts as a catalyst for reform. 

The United States made its latest effort 
to encourage basic reforms in Latin Ameri- 
ca last Thursday, when it pledged up to $350 
million in assistance to Chile, including $40 
million In foodstuffs for 1962 alone. 

Although it was not spelled out in the 
communique, the U.S. commitment on the 
bulk of these funds is highly conditional. 
The ald will depend on whether the Chilean 
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projects are sound enough to be approved 
and on whether Chile will carry out her com- 
mitments under the alliance. 

The impression of officials here and of 
observers in Latin America is that hasty 
judgments must be avoided. They warn that 
instant results must not be expected 
that the program's first achievements may 
not immediately match the impatience of 
the U.S. Congress and public opinion. 

They believe that punitive moves here 
because of impatience could choke the pro- 
gram in a quicksand of resentment 
recrimination. 

The report from Rio de Janelro said: 

“In the initial stage, while the broad na- 
tional programs are being worked out and the 
necessary technical work is being done. 
emergency projects are meeting the political- 
psychological problem of building up pop 
ular steam behind the alliance. 

“The feeling now is that the emergency 
projects are the instrument by which the 
people will be shown as immediately as pos- 
sible that the alliance is at work.” 

In Brazil, public opinion samplings showed 
considerable skepticism about the 
and about U.S. ald. However, Lincoln Gor 
don, the U.S, Ambassador to Brazil, has 
warned that it must be remembered that the 
aid program there is just entering the phase 
of practical realizations. 

Most of the U.S. aid to Brazil, which runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, has been 
directed toward the strengthening of Bra- 
zilian finances, an objective that is not rend- 
ily clear to the masses. 

Plans call for loans to the huge, drought 
parched, and destitute northeastern area d 
Brazil and for the building of schools an 
roads, irrigation dams, and of food-storag® 
warehouses. Shipments of wheat for bread 
and of dried milk for children are 
arriving. 

Celso Furtado, director of the Brazilian 
Government agency in charge of planning 
for the northeast, said recently that the — 
ance bad to be brought down from the le 
of technical groups to language and fa 
that evoke response from the people. 

The bread and dried milk are aid that the 
people, many of whom have never 
such foods, will understand. of 

One yardstick for measuring the impact d 
the alliance for progress is the intensity ae 
virulence of Communist and other left 
attacks upon it. 

OPPOSED BY COMMUNISTS 
that 


The Times correspondents report the 
Communist propaganda is portraying 
alliance as a sinister Yankee scheme to Pe” 
petrate imperialism and protect U.S. €00” 
nomic Interests and the interests of mining 
aire associates of the United States in L 
America. 

While the alliance is thus being the 
in Latin America by public attacks from 
extreme left and by powerful behin ¢ 15 
scenes opposition from rightist groups. i 
also facing serious problems in Washington 

Basically, the program is still hampered ial 
uncertainties as to what its operat! of 
structure should be and by the failure ne 
its top planners to get across clearly to reall 
Latin Americans the notion that it T est 
is intended to be an alliance in the full 
sense of the word. t 

Although Latin Americans are pleased oe 
the United States has already ts. 
more than 81 billion in loans and run 
many observers feel that the program ™ o- 
create much more of a political and PS. 
logical impact. 

This is held to be particularly neceeg al 
because the alllance for progress is seen 4, 
the political level as a major challenge 
the Communist-backed revolutionary pre 
sures of the Cuban type. une 

These observers believe that to be in t 
with the revolutionary spirit pervading 
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Latin America, Mr. Kennedy's program must 
inspire a sense of participation among the 
Latin American masses. 

JOINT PLANNING URGED 


It has been suggested that there should 
established joint planning and execution 
Commissions involving United States and na- 
tional specialists in each of the 19 countries 
Participating in the alliance. 

The present system is that development 

Plans are elaborated by local planning 
Then the blueprints are sent to 
Washington for review by an international 
of economists and for ultimate deci- 
non by the United States as to whether they 
d be financed. 
The advantage of joint commissions is sald 
be that both sides share responsibility for 
Plans, thus eliminating one cause of 
Possible resentment. > 
same principle, it was suggested, 
Could be applied to the administration of 
lopment projects. 

Another dividend that could be derived 
from such joint efforts is that auxiliary or- 
®anizations of local citizens could be spon- 

to spread the idea of participation 
that is deemed so essential to the success of 
*elf-help and community development proj- 
— It is believed that such a system would 
P to strengthen the concept of democratic 
ures. 
1 5 U.S. missions of the Administration 
International Development cannot spon- 
Mee oa citizens’ groups for the alliance. 
Latin American countries, with two 
notable exceptions, have failed to do 80. 
answer may lie in joint commissions, 


HELP FROM PANAMA 


The two countries in which the alliance 18 
being actively promoted, aside from frequent 
watches by officials and newspaper articles, 

and El Salvador. 
The Panamanian delegation that went to 
inter-American conference in Punta del 
y. last August to sign the alli- 
„later became a national com- 
for the alliance. Its members have 
traveling across the country spreading 

's gospel. 

Salvador, a bright spot of the alli- 
: terms of national self-help, & citi- 
ttee for the program has been 

for seyeral months. 
criticism that is often heard of the 
States approach to the alliance is 
too much stress is being placed by 
m on the purely financial aspects 
Program, while its political and psy- 
aspects secm to be largely neg- 
— Officials here have been under 
mary House orders to exceed the $1 billion 
Alliance loan commitments in time for the 
Rennes ® frst anniversary because President 
promised last year that such a fi- 

objective would be reached. 

bition . Of the total of more than $1 
ot 95 committed, only an estimated total 
ange Percent has been disbursed. The bal- 
tife being held pending studies of spe- 
went ects, the completion of loan-agree- 
the Late uations and the carrying out by 
tin American governments of their 


— or executive obligations under the 


witten of $150 million in loans was com- 
the fa to Argentina in February to bolster 
have Overnment there, although no projects 
yet been submitted. 
ng me opinion of many Latin American 
ane s Observers, the success of the ali- 
Amioun ould not be measured only by the 
bact or^ Of authorized aid. but by the im- 
Toms t the program in terms of basic re- 
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TWO PROBLEMS RAISED 
formas, Question of reforms and of the per- 
ce at home by the Latin American 
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governments has raised two serious prob- 
lems. 

The first is that the United States has not 
yet been able to work out even general cri- 
teria for granting aid and harmonizing poli- 
tical pressures and realities of foreign policy 
with a key requirement of the alliance char- 
ter; the requirement that the recipients of 
aid practice self-help through basic reforms 
in land tenure, tax legislation and financial 
stability. 

The quandary facing the administration 
is whether it is wise to rush aid to coun- 
tries that have failed to fully carry out re- 
forms, even though such countries may re- 
quire aid to remedy or prevent dangerous 
internal instability and even the fall of their 
democratic governments. 

Advocates of withholding aid until reforms 
have been carried out contend that to pro- 
vide aid before reforms is akin to agreeing 
to blackmail. They say this would turn the 
alliance into a wasteful giveaway program. 

But the administration. believes that in 
special cases political considerations must 
be allowed to outweigh insistence on ful- 
filling obligations of the charter to the letter, 

It ls argued that a U.S. failure to provide 
aid in urgent circumstances may let a 
friendly regime fall and is certain to play 
into the hands of the Communists and their 
allies. The Communists could then be ex- 
pected to claim that they were right in hav- 
ing charged that the “Yankees” are not true 
friends in the hour of need. 

The second problem is the growing impa- 
tience of Congress. Senators and Represent- 
atives have been protesting that in most 
cases Latin-American land and taxation re- 
forms have not been carried out and that 
many countries have not put their financial 
houses in order, 

This criticism is certain to be reflected in 
congressional reaction to the administra- 
tion's forthcoming request for alliance funds. 

President Kennedy plans to ask Congress 
to authorize $3 billion in alliance aid for the 
next 5 years. Mr. Kennedy believes that 
long-range planning is impossible if there is 
no assurance of funds. The President will 
also request an appropriation of $600 million 
for Latin America for the fiscal year 1963. 

There are indications that these requests 
will run into rough weather on Capitol Hill. 
The Senate majority leader, Micr MANS- 
FELD, Democrat, of Montana, has long been 
an advocate of aid to Latin America. But 
he said in a recent report on Brazil that the 
United States should refrain from long- 
range commitments to that country because 
the Brazilian regime had been unable to 
govern effectively and make good use of 
financial assistance, 

Brazil has been the largest recipient of 
U.S. aid in the last 12 months. She has 
been assigned $357,190,000 In loans, but she 
now requires $583 million more for emer- 
gency development projects. 

The administration belleves that there is 
danger of a political collapse in Brazil be- 
cause of economic and social problems and 
that Brazil is thus a case where special con- 
siderations should prevail. 

Representative Orro Pass Mam, the 
Louisiana Democrat who is chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, de- 
scribed the administration's long-term aid 
request as asinine because of the fallure of 
most of the Latin American countries to 
approve land-reform legislation, 

Senator Russet. B. Lone, also a Democrat 
of Louisiana, offered a bill this month to 
halt all aid to countries that expropriated 
U.S. property without fair compensation. 
He asked specifically for an administrative 
stop on all aid to Brazil, where a subsidiary 
of the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. of New York was settled last month 
by the Governor of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The administration feels, however, that 
Congress Is being hasty in passing judgment 
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on Brazil in particular and on Latin Amer- 
ica In general. 

Its view that the problem should be ap- 
preciated in a wider perspective is supported 
by the reports of the Times’ correspondents 
who have surveyed the alliance in the field. 

Alliance activities in Washington began 
in a comprehensive way only 4 months ago, 
when Teodoro Moscoso was sworn as admin- 
istrator of the program on November 14. 

Bureaucracy and organizational problems 
have delayed the alliance’s work here. Mr. 
Moscoso still has problems in recruiting per- 
sonnel and it was only 10 days ago that his 
organization was finally gathered under one 
roof at the State Department. 

RESISTANCE TO REFORM 


It must also be noted that the alliance 
proposes a fundamental and drastic change 
in centuries-old patterns throughout a re- 
gion inhabited by more than 200 million 
people—a region vibrating with mounting 
revolutionary pressures, 

Administration officials and Latin Ameri- 
cans emphasize that it is impossible to ex- 
pect lightning results in such a heroic un- 
dertaking. They acknowledge that there is 
powerful resistance by vested interests who 
still do not seem to realize that opposition 
to reforms may push their countries into 
revolution, 

They note that the United States is con- 
tinuously prodding governments into the 
moneyed groups into accepting reforms. In 
several cases, especially in Chile, these ef- 
forts have earned the Kennedy administra- 
tion the open hostility of the conservative 
class. : 

Warnings have also been sounded by ad- 
ministration officials and Latin Americans 
against the tendency to relate to the alli- 
ance such problems as the expropriation of 
the telephone company in the south of 
Brazil. 

While the telephone seizure was deplored, 
in part because of the adverse impact it may 
have on new private investments in Latin 
America, it was stressed that the seizure did 
not represent the policy of the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment. 

The Times’ correspondent in Rio writes: 
“Premature efforts to link the alliance to 
everything that happens in Latin America 
can have and are having a negative effect.” 

On the larger question of how much has 
been accomplished in Latin America, it 18 
indicated, relatively speaking, that there has 
been more progress than Co’ realizes. 

For example, land reforms are bein 
pressed in five countries. Mexico and Bo- 
livia have had land-reform laws for years. 
Guatemala started reforms in 1953. Vene- 
zuela approved her land- reform law in 1960 
and is carrying it out effectively. In Colom- 
bia, land reform legislation was approved 
last year. 

There are land-reform bills before the par- 
laments of Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. In 
the Dominican Republic, much of the land 
is owned by the government, which is now 
studying a redistribution program. 

The need for land reforms varies from 
country to country. In Chile, Peru, and 
Ecuador, where the masses suffer from land 
hunger, reforms are urgently needed. Ar- 
gentina says her problem is not land redis- 
tribution, but higher production and foreign 
markets for her meat. 

In Brazil, the needs vary from one section 
of the country to another. Thus, the coffee- 
rich State of São Paulo has a land reform 
law, while in the drought-stricken north- 
eastern region the first need is for an irri- 
gation program. 

Tax reforms have been approved in Vene- 
guela, Colombia, Uruguay, Panama, El Salya- 
dor, and Costa Rica, In many other coun- 
tries, tax collection systems are being im- 
proved. Chile and Peru need tax readjust- 
ments urgently if they are to add to the al- 
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liance funds in a reasonable ratio. Guate- 
mala has no income tax at all. 

Comprehensive long-range development 
plans have been submitted by Colombia, Bo- 
livia, and Chile. Venezuela, Panama, and 
Honduras are completing their plans. 

A special plan has been prepared for the 
northeastern area of Brazil where the United 
States will concentrate on a program to aid 
25 million people. The United States will in- 
vest 833 million in that area immediately 
and a total of $428 million over the next 
4 years. 

Perhaps the most important long-range 
contribution of the alliance has been to in- 
troduce the concept of nationwide develop- 
ment planning in Latin America. Despite a 
shortage of trained economists, all the coun- 
tries now have central planning boards. 

PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE 

The initial projects have also demonstrated 
how much can be accomplished with well- 
used funds. 

In the Dominican Republic, 620 million in 
new loans, part of a larger financial pack- 
age, is expected to make it possible for the 
new democratic regime to start an emergency 
public works program. The program is de- 
signed to absorb most of the 400,000 unem- 
ployed, who are now ripe ground for leftwing 
agitation. In Peru's Puno Department, 86 
million is being used for emergency public 
works to absorb unemployed Indians. 

The United States does not expect that its 
loans and grants will do all the work of the 
alliance. Great emphasis is being placed on 
private investment and the immediate goal 
is to increase the annual flow of private U.S. 
capital to $300 million. The estimated total 
of private capital invested in Latin America 
in 1961 was $200 million. 

Additional resources are available from the 
Inter-American Development Bank, which 
authorized $178 million in economic develop- 
ment loans in 1961. The total of funds ear- 
marked for Latin America in 1961 thus ap- 
proached $1,500 million. 

The alliance has already become the ve- 
hicle for a new and major form of U.S. politi- 
cal and ideological leadership in Latin 
America. 

It has become the cornerstone of U.S. 
foreign policy in the hemisphere, dedi- 
cated to the proposition that Latin America 
must evolve peacefully and democratically 
toward social justice and prosperity and must 
not fall prey to violent revolutions that could 
result in Communist control. 

President Kennedy supervises the alliance 
personally and sees it as the most important 
element of his administration’s foreign 
policy. He is convinced that although the 
cold war against world communism may not 
be won in Latin America, it could well be 
lost there. 

For this reason, the administration be- 
lieves that patience, understanding and 
vision are required to overcome the obstacles 
in the path of the alliance. 

In a recent here, Mr, Moscoso 
summed up the problem this way: 

“In all probability we will make errors. 
But the one error we cannot afford to make 
is that of waiting, of letting the initiative 
slip out of our grasp.” 


Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
21, 1962, the citizens of Kansas were 
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plunged into sorrow because death 
claimed the life of Senator ANDREW F. 
ScHOEPPEL, a man who to them had be- 
come a symbol of rugged individualism 
and the guardian of principles that have 
been the cornerstone of our system of 
government since the birth of our Re- 
public. 

People in the towns and villages, and 
on the farms from one corner of the 
State to the other, lost a true friend and 
faithful public servant. Their feelings 
in this great loss are best expressed in 
the editorials of their hometown news- 
papers—the voice of rural America. 

Editorials from Kansas newspapers, 
the Hays Daily News, Hays, January 22, 
1962; the Salina Journal, Salina, Jan- 
uary 23, 1962; Hutchinson News, Hutch- 
inson, January 24, 1962; the Norton 
Daily Telegram, January 26, 1962; and 
the Ellsworth Messenger, January 24, 
1962. 

[From the Hutchinson News, Jan. 24, 1962] 
PRAISE OF A POLITICIAN 


Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL served his 
State in Congress with more than average 
distinction for 13 years. It is to the mis- 
fortune of Kansas, and of the Senate as 
well, that cancer has prevented him con- 
tinuing that public service for at least 5 
years more. 

ScHOEPPEL was a good Republican, even if 
his philosophy came much closer to that 
of Gotpwatrr than of Eisenhower. He was 
a Senator with considerable stature in the 
opinion of his conferees. He was a poli- 
tician. 

Despite the unhappy connotations this 
term has gained in certain circles, it is here 
used with admiration and respect. A poli- 
tician is one well versed in the science of 
government who puts his special knowledge 
into practical use. 

To these professionals public service is 
both a career and a livelihood. It is no more 
ignoble for them to remain as constantly 
as they can on governmental salaries than 
it is for others with different but no more 
specialized skills to use them to support 
their families, 

ScHOEPPEL began at the bottom of the 
political ladder as county attorney in the 
rural community where he had been reared. 
He advanced by way of the chairmanship of 
an important regulatory State agency to 
the governorship. After the two conven- 
tional terms in that office, he went on to the 
Senate, where he was serying at the time 
of his death. 

In each of these public offices he gave 
considerably more than value received. He 
did so because he was a career politician 
who knew the business and came to know 
it even better all the time. His record of 
effective service was far better on average 
than those who come into office with no 
experience other than that they have gained 
from the campus, the countinghouse, or the 
executive desk. 

Rather than being reviled as they are oc- 
casionally, the politicians of the Schoeppel 
type should be recognized as the invaluable 
officeholders they are. Without them our 
democratic system of government could not 
function at all. 


[From the Hays Daily News, Jan. 22, 1962] 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL 

All Kansans were shocked to learn yester- 
day of the death of Senator ANDY SCHOEFPEL. 
Death of the capable, hard hitting and con- 
servatively bent two-time Governor and 
thrice-elected Senator who began his pro- 
fessional career in Ness City is keenly felt in 
the stretches of western Kansas where he 
Was correctly considered “one of our own.” 

His successful career in public office speaks 
eloquently of the high esteem in which he 
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was held throughout the entire State, and 
the respect accorded his sincerity and Judg- 
ment by Senate colleagues speaks equally 
well of his ability. 

ScHOEPPEL was a big man in every sense of 
the word. After interrupting his studies at 
the University of Kansas to enlist in the mll- 
itary during World War I, he enrolled at 
Nebraska and earned his law degree. 
there he was an outstanding athlete, being 
named on Walter Camp's All-American team. 
He was on the Cornhusker 11 that beat 
Notre Dame and its famous Four Horsemen. 
a feat which wasn't often done in the heyday 
of Knute Rockne. 

In his younger years, while practicing law 
at Ness City, ANpy became well known 
Hays. During the 1920 football season he 
was head coach at Fort Hays State while the 
regular pigskin mentor, Bill Weidline, 
on leave of absence. Not a member of 
faculty, he commuted from his Ness City 
residence for drills and games. The win-loss 
column was not enviable as his team won 
two games and lost five. 

An admirer and friend of long standings 
was heard to say this morning the Nation 
has lost another of those individuals ho 
still believed in the traditional Am a 
free enterprise system, and this is so 83 y 
true. 


[From the Salina Journal, Jan. 23, 1962] 
LOOKED, ACTED THE PART 


The late ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL looked more 
like a U.S. Senator than do most Memberi 
of that august body—except, of course, those 
from the old South and Texas where the! sen 
atorial appearance is carefully c z 
He was tall of stature, rugged of feature 
deep of voice, and his hair was lionesque- 

He was in a notable line of su Bd- 
starting with Jim Lane and including 
mund Ross, Preston B. Plumb, Joe Burton: 
Charles Curtis, and Arthur Capper, Senators 
of varied but colorful attributes. 

SCHOEPPEL was not an orator but a good 
stump speaker, He was not a scholar pori 
student of politics. He was at his DME S 
conference, over coffee cups, around 
table, mouth to ear. 

He was a conservative, not an inno 
and he appealed most to men of 
whom also were the men he admired, 
his public image was such that he was el 
and reelected without difficulty. t 

Certainly he was a hard-working servans 
of his State and his party. The praise thig 
is now being paid throughout Kansas to 
memory is entirely deserved. 

Within his vision and capabilities, Schon 
PEL successfully resolved the dilemma tha 
confronts all representatives in this Re- 
public: > 

The duty both to represent the wish 
of the constituents as they may be t 
mined and to exercise independent Juden ple 
based on information peculiarly avallab 
to a Senator. Often these two duties con 
flict. 

They may be reconciled by compr 2 
just as legislation is itself achieved by com 
promise. 

But Senator ScHorpret had little compre 
mising to do. His thoughts were 1 2 
thoughts of the articulate majority of Kan 
sans. His inconsistencies were typical fur 
Kansas inconsistencies, If he did not go 
out on a limb, neither are those Kansans 
in politics given to great adventure th ed 
days. He acted the picture as well as 100% 
it. 

There may not have been much excita 
ment around his office, but he was secure iet- 
the voters were happy with the frequent 
ters to the home folks. 


put 


[From the Ellsworth Messenger, Jan. 
1962] 
Tue FATES UNKIND 
At a time when socialistic tides are urg 
ing strong and the American dream of in 
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dividual freedom, man the master of goy- 
ernment, needs championing as never be- 
fore, the Nation could 1il afford to lose Sen- 
ator ANDY SCHOEPPEL. 

Through the years I haye had occasion to 
be with him on numerous issues and on 
Occasion against, and through it all I came 
to appreciate the basic, rugged, political in- 
tegrity of the man and his devotlon to con- 
Stitutional principles. 

Andy wasn’t a brilliant man like Barry 
GotpwaTer, He wasn't a crusader type, but 

e was rock solid in his convictions and his 
Vote was in accord. Constituents never had 
to concern themselves that Anny was voting 
One way in Washington and talking another 
he the home front. As he believed so was 

e. 


His death leaves a gap in the ranks of 
conservatives in Washington. He was a 
good Senator, all things considered, and that 
is high praise in a period when congres- 
Sional stature seems at an alltime low. 


[From the Norton Daily Telegram, Jan. 26, 
1962 
ScHOEPPEL 

A flood of editorials has hit the Kansas 
Press praising the late Senator ANDREW 
OEPPEL to the sky as one of the greatest 

Kansans who ever lived. 
The fact is that when it came to getting 
Something done in the way of legislation, 


But the times were not ripe for 
ative approval of views he held sacred. 
in a Congress overwhelmingly 
Controlled by men willing to sacrifice the 
ation’s solvency to buy the next election, 
Schorr wouldn't buy this. As a 
Tesult he was the target of vicious personal 
on the part of liberals. But he never 
compromised his convictions. 

He was a rugged individualist all his life, 
a throwback to pioneer days. There are 
Mighty few of them left in this day of com- 
tort, compromise, and convenience. 

r SCHOEPPEL was a magnificent fall- 
t isn’t likely he will be replaced by any- 
One near his equal. 


Out of Many—One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, over the 
Past several days I have referred to the 
t issue of the Rotarian, the maga- 
zine of the international Rotary organi- 
tion. In the 60-some pages that make 
tb, this magazine there is found some of 
best writing I have ever read about 
Nation and her citizens. I have 
ĉarlier brought to the attention of my 
Colleagues articles by Father Bruck- 
berger, Professor Sorokin, and our for- 
— distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
le Chester Bowles, plus a letter to 
Rotarians throughout the world written 
Rotary President Joseph A. Abey. 
Today, I shall cite a piece by Oscar 
1 um. who is often described as the 
ost authority on U.S. immigration, 
and. who is the author of “The Up- 
tpoted,” Pulitzer Prize winning book on 
Coll Subject. A graduate of Brooklyn 
Ph oe’: Professor Handlin received his 
D. in history at Harvard University, 
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where he has for many years been a 
professor in the history department and 
director of the center for the study of 
the history of liberty in America. A 
world traveler and popular lecturer, Dr. 
Handlin writes frequently for the At- 
lantic and professional journals. New- 
est—October 1961—of his many books 
is “The Dimensions of Liberty.“ which 
he wrote in collaboration with his wife, 
Mary. Following is Dr. Handlin's story 
of the ethnic composition of America. 

Our oF MANY, ONE 

(By Oscar Handlin) 

The great seal of the United States, 
adopted at the very birth of the Republic, 
bears the Latin phrase “E pluribus unum.” 
The years have made those words of a 
strange language familiar to countless Amer- 
icans. Even those who do not know their 
precise meaning have an intuitive under- 
standing of the significance of the phrase 
“Out of many, one.” The achievement of 
that goal has been one of the central experi- 
ences of the Nation. 

The Founding Fathers had two elements 
in mind when they adopted that motto. 
They recognized by it that the Nation they 
were creating would emerge, one and united, 
out of the 13 separate colonies that were in 
revolt against England. They did not wish 
to destroy the peculiarities of Massachusetts 
or Georgia or the other new States, but they 
were striving to make them one country. 
By the same token they recognized that the 
population of the United States had been 
drawn from many different sources; it in- 
cluded Englishmen and Dutchmen, French 
Huguenots and Germans, and Jews and 
Catholics, in a variety that could be found 
nowhere else on the globe. The Founding 
Fathers had no desire to weaken any of 
these strains or to subordinate some to 
others, but they wished them all to blend 
into one people. 

It was in that spirit that the Letters of 
an American Farmer“ explained, as the Revy- 
olution drew to a close, that the Americans 
were a “mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Dutch, Germans and Swedes. From 
this promiscuous breed, that race now called 
Americans, has arisen. * * * Here individu- 
als of all nations are melted into a new race 
of men, whose labors and posterity will one 
day cause great changes in the world. Amer- 
icans are the western pilgrims who have 
carried along with them that great mass of 
arts, sciences, vigor, and industry which be- 
gan long since in the Near East. They will 
finish the great circle.” 

In the 180 years since then, the prophecy 
of the American Farmer has been amply 
fulfilled. In that period about 45 million 
newcomers entered the United States. They 
and their descendants form the American 
people. They still retain many of the dis- 
tinctive cultural signs of their origin. But 
they have coalesced into one nation capa- 
ble of acting constructively together. 

This immense movement of populations 
came in five great waves. In the early years 
of the Republic, down to about 1820, most 
of the new arrivals were men and women of 
the same origins as those who had earlier 
come to the colonies. Englishmen, Irish- 
men, and a few Hollanders and Germans 
formed the bulk of this movement: and the 
Napoleonic Wars kept its number low. Gen- 
erally, only a few thousand entered each 
year. 

The 40 years after 1820 saw the arrival of 
the second and much larger wave. The im- 
provement of transatlantic transportation 
and the opening of the frontier made room 
for increasing numbers, and agricultural dis- 
tress in Europe set large groups of peasants 
adrift. The impulse to come to the New 
World spread gradually westward to draw 
across the Atlantic Ocean hundreds of thou- 
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sands of Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, 
and Scandinavians, 

The Civil War put an end to that phase 
of the migration. But the restoration of 
peace touched off a third and still larger 
movement which extended until 1890. This 
time the central source of emigration was 
in Northern Europe ;the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Germany contributed a large pro- 
portion of the westward flow. But there 
were still significant numbers from Ireland 
and England; and Eastern and Southern 
Europe also began to contribute to the 
general shift of population. 

The largest wave of all extended from 1890 
to 1924, with a brief interruption in the war 
years, This time the annual numbers of ad- 
mission often passed the million mark, and 
the newcomers were drawn from every end 
of the Old World, from Ireland to Armenian 
Turkey, from Italy to Finland. Many of 
these people still moved west to the agricul- 
tural regions of the United States, but many 
more entered the great cities and provided 
the manpower for the development of Ameri- 
can industrial might. 

After 1924, conditions in both Europe and 
America put an end to this type of migra- 
tion. The United States in 1924 adopted a 
new policy that strictly limited the number 
who could enter and, unfortunately, did so 
in terms of national-origin quotas that kept 
the totals even below the legal limits. Fur- 
thermore, the nationalistic regimes of Europe 
were much less willing to see their peoples 
depart than had been those of the 19th cen- 
tury. But the United States still kept its 
gates open, though more narrowly than 
formerly, to the refugees from the political 
and religious persecutions that still dis- 
turbed the Old World. In the 1930’s some 
Germans who wished to escape the rigors of 
the Hitlerite dictatorship, and in the 1940's 
and 1950's some fugitives from totalitarian 
communism were still able to flee westward 
toward freedom. 


In addition to the massive migration of 
Europeans, there has always been a signifi- 
cant movement into the United States from_ 
within the North American Continent. 
Canadians in considerable numbers drifted 
freely across the border when opportunity 
called them. Both the French-speaking 
population of Quebec and the English-speak- 
ing people of Ontario left their mark upon 
the United States. From Mexico the move- 
ment northward brought not only seasonal 
migrant laborers, but also people who wished 
to establish themselves permanently in the 
United States. And from Puerto Rico and 
the other Caribbean islands have come a 
steady stream of migrants that continues 
to this day. 

About .10 percent of the American popu- 
lation is composed of the descendants of 
immigrants of another sort, people who 
came through no choice of their own in 
the course of the African slave trade. That 
movement began early in the 17th century 
and reached its peak between 1680 and 1750. 
On the eve of the Revolution there were 
somewhat more than half a million Negro 
bondsmen in the tolonies. 


Slavery was long regarded as an evil, but 
Americans were seriously divided about the 
best way to end it. Not until the agony 
of the Civil War was legal emancipation 
achieved; and it took much longer before 
the frecdmen began to approach actual 
equality of conditions. Yet, even in the 
periods of their deepest degradation, the 
colored Americans were capable of making 
noteworthy achievements. The tollers in 
the fields developed the great staples of 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat. Scores of ar- 
tesians and fishermen demonstrated that 
they were able to lead independent lives. 
And occasional poets like Phillis Wheatley, 
orators like Frederick Douglass, and scien- 
tists like George Washington Carver showed 
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that talent could assert itself under the most 
difficult conditiens. 

After 1940, depression, war, and new global 
responsibilities awakened Americans to the 
need for making democracy real for every 
element of the population. Furthermore the 
Negroes themselves had advanced enough to 
be dissatisfied with limited equality. In the 
next two decades there was a gradual amelio- 
ration of their condition in every part of 
the country. In increasing numbers, colored 
Americans left the planations of the South 
and found places in the national economy. 
With widening educational, occupational, 
and political opportunities they began to 
reach toward genuine equality and to sur- 
mount the obstacles color once put in the 
way of their full participation in American 
life. 

Color and cultural differences also com- 
plicated the position of the Indians. On 
their arrival the first colonists found a hand- 
ful of redmen scattered through the forests 
of the Eastern United States, in all this vast 
area perhaps 30,000 of them. Out of con- 
tact, in the Southwest were somewhat larger 

and more settled groups of tribes. There was 
a long, tortured relationship between the 
newcomers anxious to turn the wilderness 
into farms and the natives who sought to 
preserve their heritage as it was. The ex- 
pansion of settlement remorselessly pushed 
the Indians toward the Pacific, until the fron- 
tier was gone. Then the Dawes Act of 1887 
attempted to draw them out of their tribal 
isolation. That effort was no doubt pre- 
mature; many preferred to maintam their 
own way of life on their reservations. Yet 
in the last two decades an increasing num- 
ber, even of the most tradition-minded, have 
felt the attractions of the dominant cur- 
rents of American life and have been as- 
similated. 

Among the millions who came to make 
America their new home were a variety of 
types. The chief motive of some was the 
quest for political or religious liberty. The 
Pilgrims fled the rigors of Stuart England 
in 1620 to be able to create in the wilderness 
a Bible Commonwealth in accord with their 
own interpretation of God's law. The Hu- 
guenots left France after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 to escape the 
alternative of forcible conversion. The Rus- 
sian “May Laws” of 1882 drove out thousands 
of Jews who sought to escape the discrimina- 
tion of the ghettos. The Armenians fied from 
Turkish persecution. All found refuge in a 
land where they could worship in their own 
way and without fear of constraint. 

In no respect was the New World more dif- 
ferent from the Old than in its tolerance 
which permitted men of every faith to hold 
to their beliefs without interference. That 
did not imply a lukewarmness about religion. 
On the contrary, tolerance grew from the con- 
viction of Americans that religion was so 
important that it was not to be governed 
by the external discipline of the State, but 
only by the internal rules of the individual 
conscience, 

The Nation's freedom also attracted those 
who suffered from political persecution, 
Such a young man as Carl Schurz, for in- 
stance, as a university student enlisted in 
the effort to make Germany a liberal democ- 
racy. When the Revolution of 1848 failed, 
he and thousands like him concluded that 
where liberty was there their country would 
be, and they came to the United States. 
Schurz went on to a successful career as a 
soldier, statesman, and writer in bis adopted 
country, and found there a congenial set- 
ting for ideas that could not then be ex- 
pressed in Europe. 

Almost three-quarters of a century later 
the spread of totalitarianism drove other 
liberty-loving men across the Atlantic from 
Europe. To escape communism, Alexander 
de Seversky came to the United States, where 
he played a prominent role in the develop- 
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ment of the aircraft industry. To escape 
fascism, Albert Einstein and Enrico Fermi 
followed the same path and made valuable 
contributions toward unlocking the secrets 
of the atom. 

Important as such distinguished fugitives 
were, they were few in number. Much more 
numerous were the men drawn by the mag- 
nets of opportunity. The New World had 
space; men could rise in it who, at home, 
would have been compelled to stay in lowly 
positions whatever their talents. The im- 
migrants had no illusions; they knew that 
the streets of Chicago were not paved with 
gold, that dollars did not spring of them- 
selves from the soil of the Dakotas, and that 
hard work awaited them everywhere. But 
they welcomed that hard work, for they also 
knew that they had a chance to be rewarded 
with comfort and dignity out of their reach 
where they were. 

A poor Scottish lad, Andrew Carnegie, 
came to America with his parents because 
they had no work and the alternative to 
migration was starvation. Beginning as a 
bobbin boy at $1.25 a week, Carnegie moved 
steadily upward from one position to another 
until he became master of a great steel em- 
pire. And having earned his fortune he de- 
voted almost equal energy to disposing of it 
constructively. In every walk of life there 
were enough men who worked their way up 
to prove that the dream of success was not 
wholly a delusion. 

Opportunity, however, did not mean 
merely economic opportunity. It also meant 
access to the professions and to education 
and, above all, the room to have one's talents 
recognized, The artistic, cultural, and scien- 
tific history of the United States contained 
frequent Instances of men who made their 
mark in this manner, Victor Herbert would 
have remained a humble musician in casual 
orchestras had he remained in Dublin; and 
in Norway O. E. Rölvaag would have ended, 
as he began, a poor fisherman. The New 
World gave them their chance to develop 
their talents in music and literature. 

More numerous still were the victims of 
economic disaster who formed the great bulk 
of immigrants in any given period. The 
Irish and the German victims of famine in 
1849 were peasants for whom there was no 
room in the old world. No other course was 
open to them but to flee, and among them 
were few men of distinction. Yet they too 
found space and opportunity in the expand- 
ing farms and growing cities of the new 
world. 

It was not easy to absorb all these people. 
Every group of newcomers had to learn afresh 
how to earn a living under American condi- 
tions, how to survive in the strange physical 
environment of the forests or plains, of the 
great cities or mining and mill towns, In 
addition, they had to absorb altogether new 
techniques—how to behave as citizens in a 
free republic; how to conduct their own cul- 
tural, social, and philanthropic associations; 
and, above all, how to adjust to a society 
that was full of strangers. Almost all these 
people came from homogeneous towns and 
villages. They now had to learn to get along 
peacefully and cooperatively in a world that 
mingled many different kinds of men. 

Naturally there were frequent tensions and 
sometimes open conflicts between native- 
and foreign-born Americans, or among dif- 
ferent groups. Occasionally, impatient Ameri- 
cans lost faith in the assimilating capacity 
of their society and wished to limit the 
rights of the foreign born, or, later, to ex- 
clude them entirely. From the Alien Acts 
of 1798 to the Know-Nothings of 1854 and 
the Ku Klux Klan of 1924, there were some 
who made the newcomers scapegoats for the 
national ills. But in the long run these in- 
temperate voices proved to be a minority. 
The majority of Americans understood that 
they were all immigrants or the descendants 
of immigrants and that the country had 
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profited from the process that brought all 
those millions together to build their coun- 
try 


The gains to the United States from this 
vast movement of peoples were impressive- 
The Nation found an enormous advantage in 
its ability to use the talent brought to it- 
For many years it was spared the necessity 
of suffering from manpower shortages by the 
arrival of the immigrants. The econ 
adyantages were manifest. The steady 
stream of newcomers gave an important im- 
petus to the spread of settlement along the 
frontier across the continent. The unending 
mass of newcomers helped to build the great 
industries and thriving cities of the 19 
century. Immigration eased the pains of 
industrialization. Americans did not suffer 
from the growth of the factory system 85 
Englishmen or Frenchmen did, for the labor- 
ers who toiled at the machines were me? 
who came from abroad and were glad to be 
able to take the places they did. Nor did 
the cycle of prosperity and depression affect 
the United States as it did other countries. 
The extra hands came in the years when they 
were needed; when the pace of expa 
slackened, the tide of immigration fell off- 
Industrial power thus came without the ex- 
cessive human costs it exacted in o 
societies, 

The United States also gained more di- 
rectly. Many of the technical skills and 
much of the knowledge that crossed from the 
Old World to the New came in the 
of immigrants. Mennonite farmers 
Russia brought over the strains of wheat 
suitable to the arid Great Plains, and 
Cornish tinworkers helped establish a new 
industry in the United States. American® 
learned to brew lager, and to make pianos 
plastics, and flashlights with the aid of men 
born elsewhere. 

Newcomers also enriched the cultural life 
of the Nation. Theodore Thomas, Walter 
Damrosch, and Arturo Toscanini helped to 
develop its musical life; Barney Williams: 
Dion Boucicault, and John Drew were among 
those critical in the development of the 
drama; and the movies, long dependent on 
talent from abroad, would not have 
the same without Charlie Chaplin, 
Negri, and Rudolph Valentino. Sculptor 
like Houdon and architects like.Hoban em 
bellished the spreading cities; and solen 
tists like Alexander Agassiz, I. I. Rabi, 3 
Michael Pupin raised the scholarly level 
the universities. Scripps, Bok, and Pulitzer 
laid the foundations of great newspaP’ g 
and ; and doctors like Jacobi an S 
Goldberger made important advançes in th 
practice of medicine. ted 

Indirectly, too, the immigrants contribu’ 
to the practical side of American democracy: 
The thousands who arrived year after m 
gratefully took the humblest jobs in the" 
new homeland because even those were pet 
ter than what they had in the old. gon 
of them in time would rise, but mean wu 
their presence raised the level of all WhO nus 
preceded them. Upward social mobility 3 
became a national characteristic. The falt? 
that men could make something of theng 
selves and that children need not be he 3 
to the status of their parents added an is 
portant dimension to the meaning of fre 
dom in the United States. jal 

Migration also tended to keep the po- 
system fluid. The variety of men who 
came Americans could not be com 
into a single mold. Irishmen, Englishmen 
Italians, Germans, and Russians changed ig 
the melting pot of the New World. 
they did not dissolve into a single, homer 
geneous lump. The process of fusion chet 
finished although the mixture became Ti 
and stronger. c0- 

The associations through which men ya- 
operated to attain common goals most ©, 
matically expressed the complexity N 
process. There did not result one Sang 
or one form of philanthropy, or even a 
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Medium of communication. Rather each 
Froup, drawn together by common interests 
and antecedents, learned to serve its own 
Reeds in its own ways. Consequently, they 
did not, as a matter of course, turn to gov- 
ernment when a task had to be performed, 
but instead often attempted to do what had 
to be done by voluntary means. 

y, immigration created important 
unks between the United States and the 
dest of the world. Americans knew that a 
Potato rot in Ireland, the landholding sys- 
tem in Sicily, the failure of a revolution in 

y, a pogrom in Russia, or a massacre 
in Turkey vitally affected them. They were 
not an island, cut off and isolated from 
*vents elsewhere, but part of a larger whole, 

for Europeans this was long the land of 

and promise, not only insofar as some 

8 them could come and take advantage of 

të opportunities, but also insofar as it held 

up a model to the rest of what men could 
of their environment. 

than a century ago a great French 
Student of society asked: How does it hap- 
Pen that in the United States, where the 
phabitants have only recently immigrated 

the land * * * and brought neither cus- 
toms nor traditions with them * * *; where 
met one another for the first 
; how does it happen that every- 
one takes as zealous an interest in the affairs 
Sta township, his country, and the whole 

te as if they were his own?” The answer 

De Tocqueville's question was simpler 
— he realized, They were his own—every 
of 8 own. Free institutions, the product 
whamerican history, made each man, of 
in tever origin, aware that he had a stake 
wan Nation and could control Its Govern- 
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The work of the melting pot is far from 
True, immigration of the 19th 
sort has come to an end. Our world 
accords the individual the free- 
Of movement he enjoyed before 1914. 
trangers in smaller numbers still con- 
seek the shores of America. They 
ence of the continued economic and 
disorder of the lands from which 
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© problems of learning to get on 
under rapidly changing conditions 
With us. But so long as Americans 
their faith in the institutions under 
they grew great, they still have much 
the rest of the world. And the long 
Of immigration was one of the ele- 


ts that sustained that faith through 
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Wrecking the Judicial System by Use of 
Presidential Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


in OF TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER 
Mr. Speaker, no Presi- 
pet in 255 mee been more brazen in 
cs than the present occu- 
mt of the White Hous. President 
y and his advisers make no pre- 
Paying off political debts and 
ing faithful Democrats without 
the public interest. Nowhere 
use of power been more wan- 
in the appointment of Federal 
President Kennedy. Just for 
I would like to call your atten- 
ae Score as given by the Chicago 
bune in the following editorial: 


YE EESE, 
A 
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Score: 83 TO 0 


President Kennedy has announced that 
he will nominate George N. Beamer of South 
Bend to fill a new judgeship in the north- 
ern district of Indiana. Mr. Beamer is a 
Democrat. 

With this appointment Mr. Kennedy has 
named 83 Democrats to the Federal bench. 
He has appointed three Republicans, but all 
of these had been given recess appointments 
previously by President Eisenhower. Last 
May, when President Kennedy signed the bill 
creating 73 new judgeships, he said: 

“I want for our courts individuals with 
respected professional skill, incorruptible 
character, firm judicial temperament, the 
rare inner quality to know when to temper 
justice with mercy, and the intellectual ca- 
pacity to protect and illuminate the Con- 
stitution and our historic yalues in the con- 
test of a society experiencing profound and 
rapid change.“ 

The President also promised that the 
paramount consideration in the appoint- 
ment of a judge would not be his political 
party but his qualification for the office.” 

But no Republicans need apply. 


Average Weekly Earnings of Various 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Donald Laughlin, legisla- 
tive chairman of the Milwaukee Postal 
Union, I have asked the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare for me a comparative 
study of the wage rates received by 
postal workers and various production 
workers during 1961. The study follows: 
To: The Honorable HENRY S. REUSS. 

From; Economics Division. 
Subject: Comparison of postal clerks’ pay 
with pay in private industries. 

The pay scale for postal clerks in grade 
PFS-4 ranges from $4,305 to $5,305; the 
hourly rates range from $2.09 to $2.55. On 
the basis of a 40-hour week, the weekly 
earnings are: 

Hourly Weekly 


PPS lan 2 $2.09 $83.60 
E 2. 17 86.80 
8 wipe e oe ees aie 2.24 89.60 
LS EE EA 2.32 92.80 
8... 2.40 96. 00 
—— : — 2.47 98.80 
„ 2. 55 102. 00 


The Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Elmer B. Staats, in his testimony 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee stated that the average hourly 
earning of the PFS-4 is $2.43, or $97.20 for 
a 40-hour week. 

You will note in his testimony he states 
that most of the jobs in the postal service 
have few direct counterparts in private in- 
dustry, making it impossible to price the 
private industry jobs by the methods used 
in pricing jobs for comparison with Federal 
classified work. Later, with reference to 
comparing average earnings in manufactur- 
ing with average earnings in the postal serv- 
ice, he says, “General wage trend informa- 
tion is pertinent, but almost impossible to 
apply directly in Federal salary fixing.” He 
points out that there are too many variables 
Involved in reaching an average wage in 
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manufacturing industry, producing too 
rough a standard for direct use in Federal 
rate fixing. 

The legislative director of the Postal 
Clerks’ Union challenges the application of 
comparability. In his testimony he de- 
clared: We know of no employment in out- 
side industry ‘that can be exactly compared 
with that of a post office clerk.” Transpor- 
tation and public utilities jobs, he said, come 
closest to postal clerk work for purpose of 
comparison, 

Average hourly and weekly earnings in 
1961 for production workers by industry ap- 
pear in table C-7, pages 39-44, of the Febru- 
ary 1962 edition of Employment and Earn- 
ings. 

Mary R. HESLET. 


Mr. Speaker, relevant items from the 

aforementioned table follow: 
Average weekly earnings of production 
workers by industry, 1961 

Durable goods: 

Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood produets 

Furniture and fixtures_ 


Electrical equipment 
Transportation equipment. 
Instruments... „„ 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Nondurable goods: 

Food and kindred products 89.16 
Man uuns 124. 58 
Meat products 97. 58 

Tobacco manufactures........... 69.06 


Textile mill products 65. 04 
Apparel and related products.... 57. 70 
Paper and allied products 99. 45 
Printing, publishing, eto 104. 67 
Chemicals and allled products. 106.81 
Petroleum refining..._-----___-.. 124. 42 
Rubber and plastic products..... 96,32 
Leather and leather products 62.66 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Rallroads (class 172222 112. 41 
Ten rann cece 98. 01 
Motor rer. oe 108. 16 
Pipeline transportation 131. 45 
Telephone communications 93,38 
Electrical, gas, eto 112. 48 
Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale. nee. 93. 56 
UR ST tee eee oe ee 64. 01 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
ane EA E 69. 19 
Security dealers and exchanges... 132.79 
Insurance carriers 89.79 
Services and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places 45. 54 
Personal services 49.28 
Motion pictures 116. 67 


Please, Mr. Ribicoff, Let’s Not Shake Up 
the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago the Secretary made a 
similar remark which inspired a letter to 
him. In it I stated I thought it time 
men in high positions quit lying awake 
nights thinking up new ways for spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. 
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I was immediately reminded of the 
thousands being poured into the 19th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
and with that statement I agree. How- 
ever, I was not told how much we pay 
for the -privilege of receiving this 
amount. And further, I was not 
thoroughly convinced that it is accept- 
able business policy to spend approxi- 
mately $1.45 in order to receive $1 in 
return. Apparently, I am not too famil- 
iar with the modern texts on arithmetic. 
In my day I was taught that if we con- 
tinue to spend more each day than we 
take in, it eventually means disaster. 

No, Mr. Secretary, if the American 
public needs “shaking up.“ let us “shake 
it up” to the grim reality of a $300 bil- 
lion national debt, costing more than 
$9 billion annually in interest charges. 

The National Association of School 
Directors has not been sufficiently 
shaken to approve Federal aid. A recent 
poll in New York indicated 431 school 
boards out of 511 were not sufficiently 
shaken to approve it. For six consecu- 
tive years the Louisiana School Boards 
Association was sufficiently shaken to 
voice unanimous opposition. 

May Heaven protect us from our bene- 
factors. 

The foregoing was inspired by an edi- 
torial in the York (Pa.) Dispatch Satur- 
day, March 10, which follows: 

Ponte Neevs Samo Ur“? 

Uncle Sam isn't spending enough money. 

Now we see Abraham Ridicoff, Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, urging educated American 
women to start a crusade to convince Con- 
gress that American schools urgently need 
Federal help. 

In Ribicoff’s view, the danger that we face 
is not control of schools, whether Federal, 
State, local, or private. 

“The danger is apathy. That is what our 
adversaries (Russia and Red China) are 

on.“ 

Speaking before a group of college alum- 
nae, Ribicoff declared: “We must together 
shake the American people up.” 

So far as we have been able to observe, 
the American public is not apathetic toward 
the school problem. Schools are a hot issue 
everywhere. 

Nor does the public need to be shaken up. 
We have been shaken up. Sputnik did 
that—showed the Nation how deeply the 
school system had sunk tnto the fantasy of 
progressive education, which actually down- 
graded education in favor of training. 

On the financial front, the American pub- 
lic is supporting the public school system 
in a most generous way. Here are some 
interesting facts, pointed out by U.S. Sena- 
tor Barry GOLDWATER in his book Con- 
science of a Conservative”: 

“In the school year 1949-50 there were 25 
million students enrolled in various educa- 
tion institutions in the United States. In 
the year 1959-60 there were 34.7 million— 
an increase of 38 percent. During the same 

revenues for school use, raised large- 
ly at the local level, increased from $5.4 bil- 
lion to $12.1 billion—an increase of 124 
percent.” 

Some school districts may need Federal 
aid. 

But as you don’t cut off the arm to cure 
a bleeding finger, neither should you impose 
a gigantic new spending program on the 
American taxpayers where a general need 
has not been conclusively demonstrated. 

Clearly the schoo] question is a local Issue. 
It appears, from Ribicoff'’s remarks, the Fed- 
eral Government is to force its way 
into a situation where it is not generally 
wanted. 
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Secretary Ribicoff Says His Department 
Is Too Big and Calls for a Department 
of Education, Arts, and Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has proposed a new Department of 
Education, Arts, and Sciences on the 
Presidential Cabinet level, and expressed 
the opinion that his present Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is too 
big. He said the education area of his 
Department should be merged with the 
arts and sciences to give them the im- 
portance they deserve in national affairs. 

Secretary Ribicoff was addressing the 
alumnae of seven top American women's 
colleges in a meeting at the State De- 
partment auditorium in the Nation’s 
Capital, The alumnae clubs were those 
of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
Colleges. 

Secretary Ribicoff said the cold war 
will be won or lost between the class- 
rooms of America and the schools of 
Moscow and Peiping. 

If the President sent a plan for a De- 
partment of Education, Arts, and 
Sciences to the Congress it is my belief 
that it would have an entirely different 
reception than that given his plan to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. Certainly education is one 
of the major concerns of the American 
people, but it cannot be argued that a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing is of major concern to our people. 

While I strongly disagree with many 
of the points made by Secretary Ribicoff 
in his speech, I include it here for the 
information of my colleagues. In doing 
so, of course, I certainly in no way sup- 
port many of his conclusions: 

EDUCATION Is POWER 
(By Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 

This meeting is a first in many ways. 

You alumnae clubs of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley have had many meetings. But 
this one marks the first time, they tell me, 
that you have pooled your rather formidable 
forces in our Nation’s Capital. 

And I have spoke at many academic func- 
tions, at many colleges, and universities. 
But this marks the first time that I have 
spoken to so many hundreds of representa- 
tives of our most distinguished women’s 
colleges and their guests. 

This is enjoyment for me. It is also quite 
a serious challenge. For tonight we come 
together to consider serious questions and 
to ponder serious answers. 

These have to do with the strength of our 
Nation—nothing less—and our Nation’s need 
for help in a time of need. 

A nation’s strength, of course, lies in the 
strength of all its people. A nation’s strength 
is tested in many ways and in many times. 

It is tested in the output of our farms 
and industries, in the achievements of our 
great men and women, in the capability of 
our arms, in the genius of our science, and 
in the vigor of our commerce. 
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But it is tested too in quieter places: In 
the well-being of its older citizens, in the 
care provided for the unfortunate and af- 
flicted, and, most Importantly, in the aspi- 
rations of Its youth and the caliber of its 
schooling. 

I believe this is most important for our 
democracy is no stronger than our hopes for 
the future. Our country can be no richer 
than our teachers’ minds and our children’s 
opportunities. 

This has always been true. But, since 
quiet strength is less tangible than arms or 
missiles, it has always been more difficult to 
realize. 


Thomas Jefferson stated it very clearly- 
When his proposals for public education 
were defeated in the Virginia legislature, he 
said this: > 

“Legislators do not generally possess 
enough information to perceive the impor- 
tant truths, that knowledge is power, that 
knowledge is safety, and that knowledge is 
happiness.” 

Knowledge is power, knowledge is safety: 
knowledge is happiness—these are im $ 
truths. But legislators did not generally 
perceiye them In Jefferson's day, and man 
still do not, as we found to our dismay last 
summer. And legislators are not beings set 
apart on some high and mighty pinnacle. 
They represent constituents. They reflect 
the thoughts of the people of these United 
States. 

An outstanding graduate of Vassar, on 
President of Radcliffe, said last year th® 
“there has probably never existed on this 
earth a group of people with quite the free- 
dom in the use of time that educated Ameri- 
can women now possess.” 

How right this is. And how great 2 PO 
tential for national good rests in this free, 
dom possessed by women of intellect an 
training. 

For what, after all. 1s freedom in the 1. 
of time? Is it the unfettered right to oe 
narrow enjoyment of affuence and self OF 
even family fulfillment? T know the alum 
nae of these colleges agree with me that 
is not. Rather it is the pursuit of mM 
meaningful goals—the recognition of netes- 
sity, the ability to control reality, to master 
the tools and do the job at hand. 

There are many jobs at hand, of cours’ 
for you and for the leaders of your Gores 
ment. But I submit that one urgent J° 
confronts us both. This is the Impro 
ment of our educational system in th 
United States. 

Somehow, someway, we must togetbet 
shake the American people up. We m 
remind them that education is no longer ay 
private affair. It is, as President Kenn ty. 
has so well put it, “the right, the necessi : 
and the responsibility of all.” t 

You educated women are a source of m5 
strength in our land today. We need y ndu- 
help disturb the public apathy aitb 
cation, to dispel the simple trusting 10d 
in our ability always somehow to mud 
through. es 

We need your help in clarifying the 155% 
and straightening out the facts. We gm "i 
your help in explaining that education wer 
public charge, because it is national Po 
It is the source of national economic grow 
for advances in science and technology 
not be made without it. It is the gung 
of our democratic institutions, for 3 
educated responsible people can gu of 
govern themselves. It is the venefactor 
the Individual, for it secures his ha ts 
by enabling him to develop his own talen 
and to fulfill his personal aspirations- 2 

We need your help in untangling old Piuse 
neyed myths that hold us back and are 
the basic questions. These questions gte 
stark and simple: Are we to have 
schools and excellent teaching? OF of the 
to deprive ourselves and our children ple of 
maximum contribution they are capa”, 
making to themselves and to the world 
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We owe it to ourselves and to the world, 
to our own dignity and self-respect, to set 
Our own standards of educational behavior, 
regardless of what other nations might do. 
And we owe it to ourselves and to the world 
to strengthen our ability to meet the chal- 

es to those new tyrannies whose leaders 
threaten to bury us. 

This is a power struggle of immense 
Proportions, and the power on each side is 
education. 

“Socialism does not require war to spread 
Ita ideals,” Nikita Khrushchev tells us. “Its 
Weapon is its superiority over the old system 
m social organization, political system, econ- 
omy, the improvement of the standard of 
living and spiritual culture.” 

He is convinced that capitalism and de- 

acy are in their final stages of decay. 

“The United States, he told the 22d party 

last fall, the strongest capitalist 

Power, is past its zenith and has entered 
the stage of decline.” 

And his massive manifesto to this Congress 
Outlined a 20-year plan for Soviet education, 
Seared to hasten our decline. Its major goals 
are these: $ 

Eleven years of compulsory education for 
au children (it is now only seven) with 
Major emphasis on the basic sciences and 

unist ideology; 

Public upbringing of children in nurseries 
and boarding schools (to separate them from 
any deviationist influence of their parents); 

c improvement of school facilities 
buildings, better equipment, hroad 
emphasis on physical fitness, and more at- 
tention to the arts; and 
on of higher education and special- 
schools and adult education 
Programs, so that “tens of millions of people” 
be given specialized training in the 


This is a 20-year plan. In this period our 
Nation too will be carried forward, if only 
dy momentum. 

e of these goals are monstrous and 
Shouid always be rejected by a free society. 

The Soviet Union treats education as a 
*Ource of power and has set about methodi- 
Sally to obtain that power. We have not. 
sti can education today, as a whole, is 
Uni erior to education in the Soviet 


the feids of science and technology. 

the three decades from 1928 to 1959, we 
60 percent more college graduates 
Soviet Union. In the same period, 
they produced almost twice as 
engineers. Yet only 10 years ago we 
ahead of them in this field. In 1950, 
uated 58,000 to their 36,000. Today, 
early 1960's, according to this study, 
Situation is reversed: They will be train- 
engineers at the rate of 126,000 per 
* Meanwhile we are training only 45,- 
fewer than we were training 10 years 
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g 


al the same 30-year period—1928-59— 

Soviet Union trained almost 214 times 
275 many medical doctors as we did and 
lets times as many agricultural special- 
diele Chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
a aioe’ and the earth sciences, we still hold 
Othe Pot edge, but it is narrowing. In all 
Tigh, fields, they lag far behind us, as one 
ty tree best. since they have little interest 


& 


exploration of the humanities and 
Spaa sciences 
the cir major efforts so far have been in 


nate ming of specialists needed by the 
Th ag This they have resolved to continue. 
to “dition, beginning next year, they plan 

*xpand their elementary and secondary 
and increase adult education pro- 
doom Their ratio of students per class- 
1080 teacher. incidentally, according to their 
Wag 20 tistics, was 18 to 1. 


Ours that year 
to 


— 
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Across the Pacific, there is another threat- 
ening power—massive, ruthless, and again 
dedicated to the obliteration of our way of 
life. Although they may differ with their 
Soviet comrades on various matters, and al- 
though the Bamboo Ourtain is so tight that 
Wwe can learn little about them, their aim is 
clear. Their aim is power. And their weap- 
on is education. 

In Peiping, in June 1960, a conference of 
educational and cultural activists was told 
that, in 1957 and 1958, a resolute strug- 
gle was launched * * * on the educational 
front to refute the bourgeois concepts of ed- 
ucation for education’s sake, culture for cul- 
ture’s sake, and separation between mental 
and physical labor, to resolutely Implement 
the guiding principles of making culture and 
education serve the politics of the proletariat 
as well as other party policies,” 

In the decade from 1949 to 1959, a period 
proclaimed in China as the “great 10 years,” 
the Communists report that enrollment in 
adult literacy courses climbed from 657,000 
to 40 million; that primary school enroll- 
ments increased from 24 to 86 million; that 
secondary school enrollments jumped from 
a little more than 1 million to almost 10 
million; and that higher education, where 
the critical scientific and technical skills are 
developed, went from 117,000 students to 
660,000. 

Impossible, exaggerated claims? We really 
aren't sure. And we don't know much about 
the quality of Chinese mass education. But 
we do know—and this is what is important— 
we do know that Communist China is mak- 
ing an unprecedented, gigantic effort to 
teach its people the skills they need for 
world domination. 

Iam not suggesting that we should follow 
their example. I am not suggesting that 
we should turn our educational institutions 
into factories for the production of scientists 
and technicians. I specifically reject this 
notion. I am suggesting, however, that there 
is a direct connection between education 
and defense, between education and power, 
which the people of this country have not 
fully grasped. 

The Department of Labor has estimated 
that in the next 10 years we will need 72,000 
engineering graduates a year for industry 
and defense projects. But less than 45,000 
engineers were graduated last year at all 
levels, and enroliments in engineering have 
declined again this year for the third year 
in a row. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration alone needs 13,000 additional 
scientists and engineers to land a manned 
expedition on the moon. Where will they 
come from? Defense supporting industry is 
already short of scientists, and institutions 
of higher education have been hard put to 
compete with industry in this field and to 
hold onto their teaching staffs. The well 
of talent, which has nourished us 80 
generously in the past, today is running 
dangerously dry. 

What are we doing about it? What are 
we doing to strengthen the educational sys- 
tem upon which the future of our Nation, 
the strength of our people, and the readiness 
of our arms depend? 

We are allowing several million school- 
children to sit in crowded rooms and double 
sessions this year because we lack 127,000 
classrooms. We seldom attract our ablest 
students to the teaching profession because 
we won't pay teachers a decent wage. We 
have permitted outmoded restrictions to 
exclude well-educated and qualified women 
from the classrooms. We have voted no“ 
to local school bond issues; “no” in our 
State legislatures; no“ to Federal aid. 

Every year we are letting a million young 
people drop out of high school before they 
can learn a skill or a trade. The result is 
a labor market glutted with unskilled work- 
ers, delinquency, crime, and crowded relief 
rolls. 
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Every year we rob the Nation of the talents 
of thousands of bright, eager students who 
cannot afford to go to college. 

And consider what will happen in the next 
few years as the tidal wave of students now 
in the lower grades hits the colleges. Where 
are the facilities to teach them in, even if 
they can pay their way? Where the profes- 
sors to instruct them? College enrollments 
last fall (1961) were 3.8 million. In 1970 
they are expected to be almost double that 
number—if we can squeeze them in. 

And what about the quality of education 
in our schools and colleges? We used to 
question the quality of Soviet scientific 
training until sputnik proved us wrong. 
We raise our eyebrows at the claims of the 
Chinese Communists. “Most improbable,” 
wesay. But we may be mistaken again. How 
about ourselves? How do we measure up? 

It is comforting to hear the President say: 
“Americans are still the best educated and 
best trained people in the world.” 

We are the best, but one out of every five 
of our elementary and secondary school- 
teachers has substandard training. We are 
the best, but most teachers’ colleges have 
lower standards than professional schools of 
medicine, law, and science. We are the best, 
but over 8 million Americans aged 25 or more 
have attended school for less than 5 years, 
and more than a third of these absolutely 
cannot read and write. 

We are still the best despite these things. 
But our progress is not sufficient to meet our 
needs, and our national conscience hurts. 
We have wrung our hands for years about our 
educational failures. The colleges complain 
that they have to teach high school level 
subjects. The high schools blame the gram- 
mar schools, and the grammar schools blame 
the parents, “Why can't Johnny read? Why 
can't Johnny spell? Why can’t Johnny add?” 
There are reasons, Many reasons, all the way 
up the line. And all of us must share some 
of the blame. 

American education needs help now, all 
the way up the line. And all of us must 
share in giving that help. In plain language, 
more money is needed—from local and State 
governments when possible. But when they 
cannot do the job alone, they need Federal 
funds. 


There is absolutely no substance to the 
contention that Federal money means Fed- 
eral control. Federal aid to education is no 
innovation; it has had a long and honorable 
history from the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
through the Morrill Act of 1862 to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
Federal Government, under Democrats and 
Republicans, has provided billions of dol- 
lars for .education without any encroach- 
ment on local institutions. 

No one in our Department or anywhere 
else in the Federal Government has any in- 
tention of controlling education or any power 
to do so, nor will anyone have so long as our 
Nation remains alive. 

The danger that we face today is not con- 
trol, whether Federal, State, local or private 
trustees. The danger is apathy. The dan- 
ger is that our people—yourselves among 
them—should not exercise their responsi- 
bilities under freedom, and that no re- 
sponsibility should exist. The result would 
be the erosion of our human resources. 

That is just what our adversaries are 
banking on, and they are willing to wait a 
generation—or two, if necessary—while we 
allow our schools and colleges to struggle 
along, unaided. 

This administration is not willing to sit 
idly by and let this happen. We feel that 
the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility to provide leadership in the field of 
education, to give generous assistance to the 
States and to higher education, so that they 
in turn can fully assume their own responsi- 
bilities for the education of our youth. 
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We have given careful study both to the 
education needs in the country and to the 
most appropriate manner the Federal Goy- 
ernment can help to meet these needs. 

We have asked the Congress for legisla- 
tion to provide assistance to institutions of 
higher education for construction of aca- 
demic facilities and for scholarships to tal- 
ented and needy students, We are encour- 
aged by the action that both Houses have 
taken on this legislation and are hopeful 
that the full needs of higher education will 
be recognized here. 

We have asked for across-the-board aid 
to States for public school construction and 
teachers" salaries. 

We have requested legislation for a com- 
prehensive program to improve the quality 
of instruction in the schools, 

We have asked for special training pro- 
grams for scientists and engineers, to meet 
our defense and industrial needs; for doctors 
and dentists, to meet our critical health 
needs; for teachers of handicapped children; 
for an adult education program to erase 
illiteracy in our population; for a program 
to bring education to the children of 1 mil- 
lion migrant agricultural workers; for re- 
search services to stimulate the development 
of educational television; and for ald to the 
arts. 

These are urgent needs where we feel, the 
Federal Government can and should come 
to the aid of the States and communities 
and their needy citizens. 

Does this usurp local power? Does this 
threaten academic freedom and local auton- 
omy? Not at all. It docs give State and 
local governments and institutions of higher 
education the wherewithal to do their job. 
It does offer every young person with talent 
the opportunity to develop that talent for 
the national interest and for himself. 

The power of education, this supreme 
power which governs our national safety and 
our individual happiness, this power rests 
in our hands, and in yours. 

You have always recognized your obliga- 
tlons to your own distinguished colleges. 
Through your continuing support, these 
great private institutions will remain a well- 
spring of talent for American life and cul- 
ture. But yours is a broader responsibility. 

Let me take this opportunity to ask the 
educated women of this land, alumni of 
your colleges and others, to use their ability, 
to put their freedom in the use of time to 
work in a massive effort in behalf of edu- 
cation. Visit your public officials and share 
your thoughts with them. Visit your elected 
representatives—they are eager to know your 
views and will be deeply influenced by them. 

I leave the details to you. Despite anti- 
quated rules and shopworn regulations, 
intelligent educated women who have their 
own families safely launched can help 
enormously in our education crisis. In New 
York City, for example, a small number of 
educated women have volunteered to per- 
form many of the tasks for which classroom 
teachers have no time. They are giving 
individual attention to children with emo- 
tional problems and language handicaps. 
They are conducting after-school sessions in 
remedial reading and in the arts. 

But more than this. Alfred North White- 
head wrote half a century ago: 

“When one considers in its length and in 
its breadth the importance of this question 
of the education of a nation’s young, the 
broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national 
failures, which result from the frivolous 
“inertia with which It is treated, it ls dificult 
to restrain within oneself a savage rage. In 
the conditions of modern life the rule is 
absolute, the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or 
at sea, can move back the finger of fate. 
Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 
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science will have moved forward yet one 
more step, and there will be no appeal from 
the judgment which will then be pronounced 
on the uneducated.” 

The uneducated American is like the 
fallow field or the abandoned mine. Liberal 
education, which is one of our great goals 
in the present struggle, is also one of our 
greatest assets, 

The young men and women who are being 
graduated from our universities will outlast 
any of the latest missiles which are coming 
off the assembly lines. They will not only 
enrich our national life and fortify our 
national safety, they will teach and foster 
educational growth. 

They will continue the tradition of intel- 
lectual freedom that has been growing for 
thousands of years. Their development is 
worth our time, our public funds, our energy, 
and our dedicated support. 


The 1961 George E. Stringfellow Cancer 
Editorial Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many ways of fighting cancer. 
Throughout our country, researchers are 
discovering more and more about the 
mysteries of this disease, what it is and 
how to combat it; professional and lay- 
men are telling the American public 
about cancer and what the individual 
can do to protect himself; thousands of 
people in every walk of life are caring for 
those already struck by this fearful killer. 
Foremost among voluntary agencies in- 
volved in every part of the cancer control 
movement is the American Cancer So- 
ciety, and one of the most active of its 
60 divisions is the New Jersey division. 

In 1946, George E. Stringfellow, of 
East Orange, organized and served as 
first president of the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society. He 
has been an active participant in the 
division ever since that time and has 
lent his name to a cancer editorial con- 
test which has gained wide recognition 
and which has played a prominent part 
in spreading the message that cancer is 
not a hopeless disease, that it can be 
cured, that we are saving one out of 
three cancer patients today and that in 
the United States alone there are over 
1 million people who are alive and well 
5 years after their cancers had first been 
diagnosed. 


The George E. Stringfellow Cancer 
Editorial Awards were given to four New 
Jersey newspapers during the 1961 con- 
test: The Record—Hackensack—in the 
daily newspaper class with William A. 
Caldwell's editorial, Sometimes It Gets 
Too Late To Talk”; the Blairstown Press 
in the weekly class, circulation 3,000 to 
6,000 with Rita Robertson Fuller’s edi- 
torial, Do Ya Really Hafta Go?“ the 
Passaic Citizen in the over 6,000 circu- 
lation weekly class with Martin Gately's 
“Saddle Up”; the Journal—Ramsey—in 
the under 3,000 circulation weekly class 
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en Stephen Haff’s “The Cancer Cru- 
e” 

Cancer will strike one of every four 
persons. It will touch two of every three 
families. It is known to all of us be- 
cause we have seen it take our lo 
ones, our friends, and our associates. 
is a problem and a disease which we 
must face and which eventually we 
conquer. For these reasons, I wish to 
have these editorials inserted in the AP- 
pendix of the Recorp. Here are the 
winners in the 1961 George E. Stringfel- 
low cancer editorial contest: 

Somermmes Ir Gers Too Lars To TALS 

(By William A, Caldwell) 


Ordinarily when the old man would let 
himself in the back door at night Lassie 
would trot out to the kitchen and say 
and, while the old man rambled around put- 
ting his galoshes here and his hat and coat 
there, Lassie would skip along looking UP 
brightly and keeping the ears at attention 
and wondering if we mightn’t sit and have 
an apple and ale before going to bed. 

Lassie was a dog, collie—iittle compact 
1947 Canadian model collie. 

So we'd let us get talked into having an 
ale and unwinding, maybe reading a few 
pages of the next week's great books assign" 
ment, and Lassie would sit across the ki t 
tall and attentive, with the white jab? 
starched tidily and the head tilted to 
side, hoping to be told something and hop“ 
ing to understand It. 

Sometimes there were things you could 2 
to a collie that you'd hesitate to mention 
vou supposed people might be awake. or 

Lassie was never shocked or grie 
troubled in your behalf—just sat there Pay: 
ing close attention, so close she’d some 
tremble, and never uttering a judgment 

That's all over now. 

A PROBLEM IN COMMUNICATION z 

One night last week your reporter fr 
home a little late from a meeting of ° 
American Cancer Society chapter. It ty 
been a good meeting. In this Bergen Cou? 
chapter are skilled, tough, purposeful 
ple who happen to believe that cancer ob. 
be licked and that we're going to do the Jh 
But it's such a complicated Job, 80 nen 
more complicated than you can say Wand 
you say “research” and “education and 
“service to the patient and his family ted 
it is going to get much further complica 
as the years go on, t 

Some of the talk at the meeting had des! 
with the difficulty, as the county of our 
flows together into a region or city, 8 
doing the April crusade the way we in- 
it. In the Bergen County chapter Ws peo- 
sisted our workers, even when they are are 
ple of great humbleness and simplicity, ae 
educators. Whether or not they get ™° on 
at the house where they call, they leave m- 
the table in the hall the exquisitely This 
plified message. This ls what cancer 8. tor 
is what it can do if you don't let your. anger 
catch it in time. These are the seven d 
signals. jon 

On the way home a man has unme? 
able doubts. pland 

What is this arrogance of ours, this good 
presumption we are teachers? whak $ job 
really are we doing by insisting that OY in 
isn’t done till we've called at every d unity 
70 towns? In an over-organized e are 
whose workers are tired and whose peopi un- 
shallow-rooted and maybe in Sabit 
concerned, in which the old domestie “ent 
of caring has been referred to govern® the 
why don't we just go out and ask f 
money and forget the education? terest 

It's a question of no broad general IP fiter- 
but it's what a man wonders about P 
ing home at night. 
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AFTER IT’S OVER 

Lassie didn't come to the door. We put 
the coat and hat in the closet and pulled 
down Klerkegaard's “A Concluding Unscien- 
tine Postscript,” and went to see if cold ale 
Could be arranged. Lassie was lying under 
the dining room table. An effort was being 
Made to get up, but it wouldn't work. We 
had to sit in the kitchen alone—the rest of 
a working family gets to bed a little early— 
and go again through all those doubts about 
Whether ACS insistence on talking to un- 
Giferentiated people about cancer makes 
Much sense. 

The bride and the kids noticed next day a 
Swelling down Lassie’s long jaw, and the dog 
Was taken to the doctor’s. 

He said it was cancer-melanoma, which is 
One cf the rougher cancers. Technically it 
Might be operable, he said, but a lot of the 
Jaw would have to come away. And Lassie 
Might not even survive the little anesthesia 
n for an exploration. The cancer 
had been around a while. Lassie was down 
to fur and bones, And 14 years is awfully 
old for a little dog. 

Did he mean—? 

That's what he meant, So the kids said 
BOodby, keeping it cool because Lassie was 
Sensitive to emotional subtleties—a neurotic 

to come down to it. Lassie had stayed 
there before, and turned, very tired, to fol- 

the doctor to find a place to sleep. 
1 15 not being sentimental about it. In 
lifetime together a family is apt to run 
85 għ quite a few dogs’ lives. But we sat 
the kitchen a few midnights later and 
ted that there was a life, a sweet in- 
Rocent life, that could have been saved if 
d been a way to talk to Lassie about 
g as dull and unlikely as the seven 

danger signals. 

Even in absentia Lassie has this knack of 

Tesolying the old man's doubts. 


Do You RA Harra Go? 
(By Rita Robertson Fuller) 


April ts not only the month of daffodils 
Sunshine, It's also the month when 

wri New Jersey editor takes to his type- 
Mat in a mad effort to write an editorial 
Ay. Ul win for his paper the Stringfellow 
cae Presented annually to a weekly and 
cane, Paper for, “outstanding service to the 
he pid control program.” At the same time, 
pal Pes to promote interest in the cam- 
ther Currently underway to raise funds so 
tiny the American Cancer Society may con- 
fing a its research into the causes (and thus 
Shan oe cure) for the disease which, more 
hearts? other, strikes terror Into all of our 


sane de been at it for a good many years 
Year and had about decided to skip it this 
helpin Not that we're any less interested in 
g to conquer the Killer that took our 

te and father; just that we were des- 
Which for a new approach to an editorial 
the Would shake you, our readers, out of 
ant e nlacent feeling that things really 
that af as bad as we make them out to be, 
muer ter all, your few bucks can't make that 

ch diference. 
Ww, COLLABORATION 

ot our wre going to skip it, that is; until one 
Us mag re pointed an accusing finger at 
usua, demanded “Where's that thing you 
lectin y write about cancer while they're col- 
coulds, for it?“ We told him that we just 
heip vor think of anything new to say. “IN 
the ate he offered, if you'll take care of 
Might takes f make.“ So I suppose that you 
tort « „ We collaborated on this year’s ef- 
COlumnic, the drained-out, thought-out 
Whose ust and the tired, unhappy little man 
Warren ie last year became one of the 147 
Cane, Countians who lost their fight to 
And if, in so doing, we persuade you 
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to help in the fight for those now suffering 
from cancer, or those who will fall prey to 
it. later, it’s all worthwhile. However, even 
more rewarding is the feeling that perhaps 
between us all—you, the contributor, and we, 
the collaborators of this week's column—we 
just might save a life. For research will 
surely find out how to prevent this killer 
from taking our children, our prime-of-life 
adults and our oldsters with no regard to 
age, standard of living, or how much they 
are needed here. 

He pulled the armchair up beside our desk, 
our unhappy friend who wouldn't let us quit. 
“I'l tell you how it was,“ he said, but I don’t 
want my name in it. I'm not looking for 
sympathy. And I know that I don't speak so 
good. After all, I never even got into high 
school, But Ive worked hard all my life, 
and so did my wife. Together,, we made a 
good life for ourselves and then, just when 
it looked as if we'd be able to take things 
a little easier, have a few of the things we'd 
never been able to buy, she’s gone. And I'm 
telling you, you don't know what it’s like to 
go home after work and find no one there 
to care how the day went; no good-smelling 
things on the stove; the bed not even made. 
Believe me, it’s lonesome. 


DELAY AND FEAR 


“Like I always said, when ya gotta go, ya 
gotta go. And I guess it was just her time. 
But sometimes at night I get to thinking 
that if'n I'd known sooner, perhaps I could 
have made her go to the doctor in time. 
You see, she was always scared to death of 
cancer. Her mom died of it just about the 
same age as she did. And she was scared 
stiff that lf she went for a checkup, like the 
ads say you should, they'd find something 
that she didn't want to know. So she didn’t 
go when she first found out that she had 
this little lump. Didn't go at all, in fact, til 
one night when I came home from work and 
found her crying with fear and pain and 
pried it out of her that she'd known for a 
long time there was something wrong. Look- 
ing back, I suppose I should have worried 
some, too. But all I did was kid her about 
all the weight she'd lost. ‘Hon’, I said, ‘you'd 
better start eating. You're getting plain 
scrawny.’ But she just laughed and told me 
that that was the fashion now. 

“Soon’s we'd had supper, I wisked her up 
to the doctor and he said no more fooling— 
up to the hospital with you. So we went 
and the very next moring they operated on 
her. And we told her that everything was 
going to be OK but we knew different. And 
she knew too, but she didn't tell us. We 
kidded each other the best we could. And 
everybody did everything the could. But, 
like the doc sald, it was Just too late.” 

He pushed back the armchalr, got up slow- 
ly and reluctantly started up the road to 
the empty house, the unstarted supper, the 
loneliness he'd have to get used to. 

COMMONSENSE TACTICS 

So, that's why the Press has a column on 
the cancer campaign this year after all, And 
if you could talk to our lonesome friend, 
we're sure that you, too would reach for your 
check book, 

But there's something else we'd like to sug- 
gest. After you've put your John Henry on 
that slip of paper and mailed it to your local 
chairman, how about reaching for the phone 
and asking your favorite doctor for the 
checkup that should be an annual affair. 

“When ya gotta go, ya gotta go,” our 
philosophical friend said. But we wonder. 
We like it here and we've no intention of 
going any sooner than we have to. We think 
that an ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure and we intend to see to it 
that we and those we love have every pos- 
sible chance of staying around this wonder- 
ful part of the world just as long as possible. 
How about you? Do ya really hafta go? 
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SADDLE UP 
(By Martin Gately) 

“The Jersey Kid,” garbed in dark cowboy 
pants and shirt and wearing two long guns, 
walked down a half-deserted street not far 
from here. His eyes, dancing with a merri- 
ment that comes with utter delight in life 
and joy in all living things, were shaded by 
his black sombrero. 

The sombrero could hide a little of the 
Kid's dark eyes, but it was helpless when it 
came to obscuring his wide grin. Watching 
the Jersey Kid's grin was a little like being 
very young again. Wherever the Kid went, 
everybody's heart lifted a little, and life be- 
came more joy than burden. 

It wasn't high noon for him yet. And we 
weren't really a neighborhood yet. And we 
didn’t know—how could we—that the Kid 
was going to change everybody's lives be- 
fore it was all over. 

He was only 3 years old. And in our 
neighborhood then, we feared the killer. 
Our fear was so great we never talked about 
the killer or even admitted he existed. 
Every now and then the killer would strike. 
But we never really did anything about it. 

It was more pleasant to think of a nice 
little fellow like this tiny cowboy, who 
would live so many years, a delight to his 
parents, a joy to us all. 

You would be in the garden, cutting back 
the rose stems, or on your porch, getting off 
your checks to the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker when the Jersey Kid 
spotted you. 

The little drama always played itself out 
the same way. The Jersey Kid would invite 
you to draw and you would come a-running 
with your imaginary guns blazing. The 
Kid's crazy-long guns would be out and fir- 
ing. You would reach for your chest, claw- 
ing at the pain of the Kid's bullets, as you 
spun to earth and became motionless and 
dead. 

Do it again,” the Jersey Kid sald, and who, 
could resist the charm of his grin, the radi- 
ance glowing in that young face? 

‘These were great days in the neighborhood, 
happier days than we knew. And then they 
stopped. The Jersey Kid lost interest in the 
gun duels. He got in the carriage with his 
baby sister. He was tired and made his 
mother carry him a lot, There had to be a 
reason for this. 


And there was. The worried parents took 
the boy to a specialist, who scraped his mar- 
row and came up with the answer: acute 
leukemia. 

The little guy who had delighted so many 
had come to his high noon. Six months, the 
specialists said. 

How could you believe it when you saw the 
Jersey Kid the day he came back from the 
hospital that first time, his cheeks rosy 
again, the mischievous grin spreading in 
fresh delight at everyone he saw? 

You didn’t believe it. And you did. The 
killer picking on such a sweet little guy? 
It was impossibly cruel. 

The boy’s parents are hard-working, in- 
dependent people who pay their own way. 
Thus the mother was reluctant to heed a 
neighbor's suggestion to call the American 
Cancer Society's local chapter. She cer- 
tainly didn't want American Cancer Soclety 
funds or services coming to her when there 
were so many poor people who must be fac- 
ing a similar situation. 

“Look,” she said when she finally was per- 
suaded to make the call. “My husband carns 
a good, steady salary. We're not well off, but 
we're not poor, either.“ 

The mother had seen and heard a thou- 
sand faces and voices of kindness since the 
boy was stricken and she had learned not 
to give in to tears at all, or she would be 
surrendering to them all the time, Yet the 
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words of the woman at the American Cancer 
Society struck straight at her very heart. 

“We don't help poor people or rich peo- 
ple,“ the woman told her. We only help 
people who have cancer.” 

The American Cancer Society offered 
transportation, provided for much of the 
boy’s medicine, his weekly blood counts, and 
necessary X-rays. 

So the parents knew they weren't alone 
in what they faced. And suddenly we 
sensed our neighborhood changing, as all of 
us tried in every way we could to help. 
Suddenly none of us were strangers to each 
other anymore. We had a common cause in 
the little boy. If his days were to be short- 
ened, we must try to make each day nicer 
for him, 

A neighbor who was a pilot took the Jer- 
sey Kid and his father up out of Teterboro. 

“Fly me over the hospital,” said the Jersey 
Kid, and added, when the pilot did, I see 
Dr. Levine waving at me.“ 

It was a tiny two-seater, and when it came 
to earth, there was a big passenger plane 


up nearby. 
“Now I want to go on the big onc,” the 
little boy said. 
“But you can't,“ the father explained 


gently. “You have to be a passenger.” 

“Oh,” the little boy sald and was content 
with that. 

His father took the youngster everywhere 
he could—on boat rides, to special places 
that delight the hearts of youngsters. And 
in the neighborhood, there always were sit- 
ters to help the young mother; there always 
were little boys and girls to run errands for 
her. The Jersey Kid and what had happened 
to him had the magic power to evoke the 
best that was in everyone in our neighbor- 
hood and to make us walk the radiant path 
of the Golden Rule. And slowly it came 
home to us that the stricken boy was doing 
far more for us than we could do for him. 

Months went by, the dreaded 6th month 
among them. The little fellow had his set- 
backs, inevitably followed by periods of re- 
newed strength and vigor. 

A number of things were happening to our 
little neighborhood, Although the little 
boy's case was not publicized, people came 
from miles around to help in whatever way 
they could. Some had lost children to the 
killer. They brought all kinds of wonderful 
toys. And they brought with them a spir- 
itual strength born in their days of test and 
trial, in the burning crucible of their loss. 

Thus our neighborhood was growing, spul- 
ing over city and township lines, bringing 
purpose to lives wherever the little boy's 
story went. Firemen made him their hon- 
orary chief. He was a happy picture as he 
sat in his big chief's toy auto, with a real 
chief's combat helmet on his head. 

His life must have been very sweet to him 
as it was to us, through the 7th, the 8th, the 
Oth, 10th, 11th, and 12th months, and even 
part of the 13th. He shared all his toys with 
the neighborhood kids, who made a hangout 
of his home before the killer attacked him In 
the glands, swelling up his little stomach, 
assailing his legs, making it diMcult for him 
to walk. 

“It's a miracle,” everybody said, a iniracle 
that he should live so long beyond the time 
allotted him. 

It was, in all truth, a miracle; a miracle of 
love, disguised under a prosaic name—the 
American Cancer Society. Our neighbor- 
hood was bigger and greater than we knew, 
even in the greatest days of its glory and 
dedication to the little boy. For the research 
made possible by neighbors everywhere never 
stopped. It had been going on before the 
Jersey Kid was stricken, It went on through 
all his days, giving to him and to littie chil- 
dren like him everywhere more months of 
life in which to spread their joy and inspi- 
Tation, 
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The story of the Jersey Kid ended—if such 
stories as his ever really end—14 months 
after he first was known to have leukemia. 

Close to the physical end, he could not 
hold his blood. He was hemorrhaging it out 
faster than they could give it to him. He 
was blind, and those once chubby arms and 
legs were pencil thin. Yet, oddly, the Jersey 
Kid's face was still the same. There was 
little pain, but the brave boy knew. 

“Mommy, why did God make me so sick?“ 

Perhaps God gives loving mothers the an- 
swer to such searching questions. 

At any rate, she said, God took everything 
away from you because He loves you 80 
much, He wants you to be with Him. And 
when you are with Him, you will see He has 
prepared for you everything you will ever 
want,” 

“Oh,” said the little boy, and was content 
with it. A little later, he asked his mother to 
whisper a prayer in his ear. He died soon 
after she did. 

We heard, at the heart-shattering wake, 
the detalls of how the Jersey Kid met his 
high noon and how the specialist, one of the 
Nation’s foremost, had said with tears in his 
eyes, “He gives me hope.” 

The Jersey Kid, who inspired us to be 
better than we really were during his too- 
brief days on earth, still lives in our hearts 
and gives us hope, too. 

That's why we take the annual drives of 
the American Cancer Society so seriously. 
When the signal comes for the start of the 
campaign, it isn't really a neighbor telephon- 
ing us, asking us whether we'll take Summer 
or Autumn Street or Main this year. 

We know better. We know it's the Jersey 
Kid out there somewhere, calling on us to 
help the Texas Kid, the Alabama Kid, the 
UDunols Kid—the children and adults every- 
where we must save from the killer in the 
best organized, most effective way we can. 

Won't you saddle and ride with us, neigh- 
bors, wherever you are, and help us stamp 
out forever this cruel outlaw who killed the 
Jersey Kid? 


THE CANCER CRUSADE 
(By Stephen Haff) 

Despite rumors, unsupported claims, and 
optimistic exaggeration, there is at present 
only one known way of curing cancer—elim- 
inating it before it involves a vital part of 
the body. 

Stories In popular magazines about new 
methods of curing the ailment and claims 
that some secret medicine will do the trick 
are alike unsubstantiated. All one has to 
do to be sure of keeping cancer from get- 
ting a deadly foothold is to make certain 
that it is discovered in time for surgery or 
radiation treatment to get rid of it. 

As much as the American Cancer Society 
bas hammered this home in its attempts to 
awaken people to the need for seeking med- 
ical advice immediately on discovering any 
of the danger signals, thousands die need- 
lessly every year. At risk of secming repeti- 
tious, let us again point out these danger 
signals: 

Unusual bleeding or discharge, a lump or 
thickening in the breast or elsewhere, a sore 
that does not heal, change in bowel or blad- 
der habits, hoarseness or cough, indigestion 
or difficulty in swallowing, or a change in a 
wart or mole. 

While its early elimination is still the only 
way to fight cancer, this is so merely because 
the vast effort that has gone into research 
as yet has only found indications, but no 
specific agents that will cure the disease 
without killing the patient. The progress 
of leukemia can be slowed, but there is no 
evidence as yet of a real cure, while the 
other forms of cancer are yielding to nothing 
but the knife or radiation therapy. 

Millions of dollars are going into cancer 
research, most of them contributed by the 
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people through the American Cancer Society. 
This month again provides an opportunity 
through the annual cancer crusade to do- 
nate more to the Cancer Society, to help in 
the fight to discover a cure and to educate 
everyone regarding cancer’s dangers, 

When the volunteers call for cancer con- 
tributions, remember that the battle against 
the dread disease is a long, slow process, 
which can be speeded only by putting more 
minds to work on it, and paying for keeping 
those minds engaged in that work, 


Greater Springfield Central Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, Adopts Resolutions in 
Support of President Kennedy’s Legis- 
lative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greater Springfield Central Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, recently adopted resolu- 
tions pertaining to legislation recom- 
mended to Congress by President 
Kennedy. The resolutions deal with 
automation, health benefits for the aged. 
area redevelopment, and aid to educa 
tion. 


Under unanimous consent I wish 5 
insert these resolutions, adopted by the 
Greater Springfield Central Labor Coun 
cil, AFL-CIO, at this point: 

AUTOMATION—RESOLUTION I 

Whereas the Greater Sprinfield Cente 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, recognizes autom 
tion’s potential as a necessary force for the 
Nation's progress and strength and will wore 
with all responsible groups, governmen 7525 
and private, toward its successful introd of 
tion in the Nation's economy as a source a. 
better living and a stronger national environ 
ment. Joblessness is not the price of — 
ress and true progress cannot occur un 
automation’'s challenge is met. ue 

Whereas we urge all aMilates to contied- 
to work for increased improvement guard 
lective bargaining agreements to saf rrom 
against hardships both on the job and 
joblessness caused by automation’s impas to 
Some progress has been made in attemp nts 
solve these problems, but new developer 4 
will cail for additional p 
policies. t 

The executive branch of the Governme” 


provide for necessary economic growth ur- 
maximum employment, production an art 
chasing power. We commend the 
ments which have begun to assemble 
mation and Ideas at the Federal level, int’ orts 
will be helpful in recognizing what rams 
must be made to improve current P es to 
and procedures or to institute new “a our 
meet an everchanging growing force pegu” 
society. The Secretary of Labor DAS I to 
to work in these areas and we urge e un- 
continue and extend the efforts already | pe 
derway. More far-reaching efforts ming to 
made to make possible rational plan 

deal with the problems of automation: tech- 
this purpose we urge the creation of at 
nological clearinghouse: Therefore be 
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Resolved, the Greater Springfield Central 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, calls for federally 
Supported, nationwide program of training 
and retraining with broad scope and flexi- 
bility, similar to the proposals to the last 
Congress which— 

fa) Cited the need for economic Improve- 
Ment as a necessary environment for train- 
ing and retraining. 

(b) Recognized the need for reports to 
the President and Congress by the Secretary 
Of Labor based on studies of developments in 
technology and the labor force. - 

(c) Authorized funds for vocational re- 
training and on-the-job training of unem- 
Ployed workers and provided for training 
allowances up to 52 weeks. 

(d) Called for strengthening of the U.S. 
Employment Service. 

(e) Called for Federal standards for un- 
employment compensation. 

tf) Proposed youth training programs de- 
Signed to improve the education and train- 
ing of the coming labor force for the new 
needs of the Nation. 

Hearty BENEFITS FOR THE Acro— 
RESOLUTION II 


The rising tide of support for health bene- 
for the aged through social security 
mould tring the speedy enactment of the 
th n-King bill (S. 900; HR. 4222) by 
son Congress. The latest evidence of the 
mend dess of this approach is its endorse- 
Rt by the governing council of the Ameri- 
Pg pons Health Association, which speaks 
Nation Outstanding health experts of the 
Rind issue is not a partisan one since 
th *entatives of both parties have declared 
hot Support. This bill would supplement, 
tastat Binde, private insurance, and public 
bone ace: It would provide basic health 
Over të to 1414 million persons aged 65 and 
Petipa sible for social security and railroad 
for ment benefits. The bill wisely provides 
native ing both hospital care and alter- 
the Torms including outpatient diagnos- 
hese ices, skilled nursing care, and home 
ae Services. 
vutlons embers are willing to pay contri- 
Quate necessary to assure even more ade- 
tor the section for their aged parents and 

In a Own years of retirement. 
defeat tiderberate and misguided effort to 
of the sociaf insurance approach, leaders 
Penden etican Medical Association are still 
ing pros huge sums on false and mislead- 
drehe, ande and are exerting improper 
Now th on organizations and patients: 

Resoltas re, be it 
Centra That the Greater Springfield 
dur supp OOF Council, AFL-CIO, reaffirms 
Clay Pport for health benefits through so- 
of ines? as the most effective method 
Care of the Paidup insurance for health 
continue aged. We urge our affiliates to 
ang Weir noe efforts to enlighten the public 
®Ppronch Congressmen on the value cf this 
this vital We can upon Congress to pass 
bill in this session of Congress. 


Arr, — 
REDEVELOPMENT AND PLANT Praacy— 
When ResoLvTion III 
Redevein president Konnedy signed the Area 
Markeq ment Act on May 1 the event 
act a ds Culmination of a T-yeat effort to 
Md for tha prehensive program of 
Natio chronically dopressed areas of 
Played a > The AFL-CIO is proud to have 
Rig eh an role in the achievement of 
Therefore — 5 program for Americans: 
esot 
tral Lated, That the Greater Springfield Cen- 
e ebe — — commends bong 
and President Kennedy for 
to ny uniting their commitment to enact 
the Comprehensive program of ald for 
$o long qa depressed areas of America— 
howerag ved by the vetoes in the Eisen- 
ministration, 
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We now urge those who will administer 
this long-term program to act immediately 
to bring aid to the stricken areas. We also 
urge them to resist any pressure to approve 
the use of their limited resources on proj- 
ects which cannot be expected to achieve 
new and lasting job opportunities in the 
distressed areas. Also they must guard 
against the use of these funds for direct or 
indirect sid to any project which would 
merely transfer jobs from one area to an- 
other, a prohibition which clearly reflects 
the wishes of the Congress. 

We urge all AFL-CIO affillates in areas ell- 
gible for aid to assist in immediately estab- 
lishing local redevelopment committees, and 
insist that official AFL-CIO representation 
be on these committees. Only through ac- 
tive participation can organized labor make 
its full contribution to the effective imple- 
mentation of the act, on the one hand, and 
guard against its misuse, on the other. 

Finally, we call upon the Congress and the 
administration to end the improper use of 
the revenue raised from the tax-free State 
and local bonds to entice runaway employ- 
ers. No Federal law or practice should tol- 
erate this vicious use of public funds for 
private purposes. It is incomprehensible 
that the Federal Government should con- 
tinue to abet the creation of new distressed 
areas through the tax loopholes on the one 
hand, while at the same time its Area Rede- 
velopment Administration Is seeking to miti- 
gate the tragedy of chronic distress where it 
Already exists. 


Am To EDUCATION RESOLUTION—IV 


Whereas, 2 years ago, the AFL-CIO called 
upon the President and the Congress to en- 
act a realistic program of aid to education 
consistent with the great domestic and in- 
ternational challenges bofore this Nation. A 
broad program of school ald was proposed, 
ranging from aid for public school construc- 
tion through provision of broader opportu- 
nity for our youth to obtain higher educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas, Today, 2 years and many con- 
gressional hearings later, none of the essen- 
tials of this program has been enacted, The 
sole contribution to America’s flagging edu- 
cational system was a 2-year renewal of the 
National Defense Education Act and aid 
to federally impacted areas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Springfield 
Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, calls upon 
2 President and Congress to do the follow- 

g: 

1. Enact Federal ald for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries, with special ald 
to low-income groups. 

2. Provide aid to higher education In the 
form of construction loans and grants and 
Federal scholarships. 

3. Provide other aid to education beyond 
the high school, for technical education, 
junior colleges, and community colleges. 

4. Enact a 20th-century Morill Act to pro- 
vide an “education bill of rights“ for all 
American youth, consisting of tuition and 
subsistence payments, 

5. Provide an occupational program for 


high school students, for the improvement ot 


guidance and counseling services linked to 
actual part-time work experience within the 
schools themselves. 

6. Adopt a program of adult education to 
qualify adults for a broader range of Job 
opportunities, with a maintenance allow- 
ance while undergoing such education. 


COPE Reso_ution—V 

We are conscious of the challenges with 
which we are confronted. Much remains to 
be done toward the achievement of an in- 
formed, politically alert trade unlon move- 
ment capable of fulfilling all of its obliga- 
tions in the political arena. 

We hold it to be a obligation of 
trade union membership that each member 
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of an affiliated international or national un- 
fon be a registered voter. It is a primary 
obligation of each local union and central 
body to insure that each member and each 
adult in his or her family is a registered 
voter. 

We urge that each local union appoint 
a COPE committee which will designate a 
COPE chairman charged with the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the local's COPE pro- 
gram with the city or county COPE con- 
cerned to the end that every union member 
will receive all possible assistance in be- 
coming eligible to vote and will have the 
opportunity to, participate fully in every 
phase of the COPE program: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Springfield 
Central Labor Union Council, AFL-CIO and 
all its affiliates will help reverse historical 
tradition. Off-year voter apathy must be 
overcome. Greater expenditure of effort and 
precision of planning must be achieved, if 
we are to assist effectively in the election of 
additional liberal Senators and Representa- 
tives in 1962, 

We rededicate ourselves without reserva- 
tion to the defense of the principles of our 
democracy which have made our country 
strong and great. We commit ourselves to 
the expansion and broadening of our polit- 
ical education and political action pro- 
grams. We pledge to render all aid, assist- 
ance and support the policies and programs 
of the AFL-CIO committee on political edu- 
cation. 


Physical Fitness for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has come to my attention a woman 
who is distinguished in her fleld and one 
who is fast becoming a national watch- 
word in physical fitness. Paige Palmer, 
known to millions of television viewers 
as the first lady of TV exercising, has, 
for 15 years, created an interest in health 
and physical well-being probably un- 
equaled in the United States. Her daily 
program originates from WEWS in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is seen in many 
other cities. 

When John F. Kennedy took office as 
President and urged the Nation to strive 
toward physical fitness, Miss Palmer re- 
newed her efforts to bring better health 
through exercise, nutrition, and fashion 
to American women, and now has one of 
the highest ratings of any daytime tele- 
vision program in the country. One of 
her great contributions has been to de- 
sign inexpensive exercise equipment 
specially suited to women's needs. 

Paige Palmer's girlhood convinced her 
that while physical fitness was important 
and exciting, other things were needed 
to keep one healthy and attractive: 


‘proper diet, grooming and, appearance. 


I was a tomboy— 
She says— 


athletics were my forte so it was natural 


that I became interested in physical educa- 
tion. But when, through exercise and diet 
I won a national contest for the perfect girl 
figure, I decided then and there that I would 
do whatever it took to keep trim and healthy. 
Surprisingly, I've dicsovered it isn’t really 
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dificult. You can take it from me, the re- 
sults are worthwhile. 


I suggest that this nationally famous 
expert in her fleld be considered for 
membership in the President's Commit- 
tee for Physical Fitness so that the en- 
tire country may take advantage of her 
knowledge and experience. 


California Youth Legislators Vote Course 
on Communism—YMCA Model As- 
sembly, Senate Declare Education Is 
Necessary To Oppose Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present for 
the information of your own distin- 
guished self and all the other Members 
of this great legislative body, and any 
others who may read it, the text of a 
release in the Los Angeles Times, Sun- 
day, February 11, 1962. 

The fact is reported in paragraph 1 
of this release that these youthful legis- 
lators attending the model legislature 
at the State capital of my native State 
of California from the total State area 
overwhelmingly passed a bill Saturday 
morning that would put a course about 
communism in all secondary schools in 
the State by 1963, is, to me, Mr. Speaker, 
encouraging and very significant. 

The article follows: 

YOUTH LEGISLATORS Votre Course on COM- 
MUNISM—YMCA MODEL ASSEMBLY, SENATE 
Declan R Epvucation Is Necessary To 
OPPOSE REDS 


(By Mary Ann Callan) 

SACRAMENTO. —Both the assembly and the 
senate of the 1962 YMCA model legislature 
reconsidered and overwhelmingly passed a 
bil Saturday morning that would put a 
course about communism in all secondary 
schools in the State by 1963. 

While the bill, even though signed by 
youth Gov. Pete Bumerts, will not actually 
become law, the 360 teenagers attending 
this legislative training session were fully 
aware that their actions here are real—in 
the sense of reflecting youth's concern 
about the Communist menace throughout 
the world. 

It was this theme that pervaded the de- 
bate in favor of the bill's passage, bringing 
it “off the table” in the final hours of this 
3-day session to leave the impression, as the 
youngsters themselves stated, “that we do 
know the dangers ahead and are concerned 
about doing something positive about 
them.“ 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS 


Spearheading the fast action in their re- 
spective houses were Assemblyman Mac 
Strobl, 16, Los Angeles, and Senator Jim 
Looney, 17, Fullerton. 

The opposition to establishing the course 
on communism, held by proponents of an 
alternative bill, defeated Friday, for a State 
committee to study its feasibility, crumbled 
when the model legislature learned that 
such a committee actually exists in the real 
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State legislature and will give its findings to 
the lawmakers next month. 

Said Strobl: “We must fight for the con- 
tinued right to sit in these chairs of the legis- 
lature by preserving our democratic system 
of government and of life. I think educat- 
ing our youth about communism, Its 
methods and its consequences is the best 
way to fight for this right.“ 


EDUCATION STRESSED 


In the senate, Looney, too, echoed his 
belief in education “as one of the most ef- 
fective methods.” 

“All of us,“ he said, are firmly convinced 
that the two opposing ways of life cannot 
exist In the same world. If we are to main- 
tain our way, we must prepare to battle, but 
we cannot fight blind. We recognize our 
enemy but we do not know enough about 
their system, how they fight and, thus, how 
we can fight them better.” 

He said he believed that this country has 
already wasted from 10 to 20 years in in- 
forming its citizens about the methods of 
the enemy and that we must begin now to 
do this.” 

The senate promptly affirmed his argu- 
ment, 

The bill that passed requires the govern- 
ing board of every secondary school district 
“to make available a semester course on com- 
munism, teaching the theories of commu- 
nism as written by Marx and Engels, and 
fully cover the history of modern-day com- 
munism.” 

It also required that teachers receive 
approval of this governing board every 4 
years, 

Teaching about communism to their own 
age group was by far the hottest issue in 
this year’s YMCA training session, now in its 
14th year. The usual concern of youth on 
highway safety, more effective licensing of 
drivers through mandatory tralning courses, 
and physical exams was also present. 

Both houses also passed a bill on scholar- 
ship loans for students in State colleges and 
universities, with the hope that more from 
their age group could be afforded a higher 
education. 

Though the training session had only four 
legislative sessions, the youth went through 
exactly the same procedure and protocol as 
the actual lawmakers—a process, so YMCA 
Officials believe, that is at the heart of the 
effectiveness of the learning project. 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are committees in the House and Senate 
which have spent many hours, in and 
out of session, on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency. Millions of dollars are be- 
ing spent every year, and will continue 
to be spent in the future in an attempt 
to turn the tide against the alarming 
rate of increase in crime among the 
members of our younger generation. 

How doubly refreshing it is, therefore, 
to learn of the little-people-to-little- 
people project of Peter Rodino II, the 
10-year-old son of our distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey. 
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Young Peter's approach to the problem 
of securing a peaceful world for himself, 
his children and the generations to fol- 
low will prove to be effective, without 
doubt. But of primary importance is 
Peter’s awareness that a problem does 
exist, of his desire to seek a solution, 
and of his initiative, not only in com- 
mencing a most commendable program. 
but in enlisting the aid and support of 
his immediate friends until the plan 
has expanded to national scope. 

How proud we must be of such young- 
sters who are willing—yes, eager—to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship 
at such an early age, We are pleased 
with the effect the little-people-to-little- 
people letters will have in the children’s 
crusade for world education. We are 
proud of our young citizens who are 
playing an active role in statesmanship 
and world diplomacy. 

And particularly as parents, we must 
not forget what heartwarming satis- 
faction young Peter's efforts must give to 
his father, our colleague, Perer W. 
RobiNo, JR., of New Jersey. 


Startling Facts Brought Out in Report on 
Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fort Lauder, 
dale News, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., shoul 
be must reading on the part of all those 
who are interested in the economic 
health of our American railroads: 
PAYMENTS or $35.1 Minion Pam Our BY 

RAILROADS TO Men WHO SIMPLY Gurr JOBS 

(By Jim Rosemond) 

It has long been recognized that the rail- 
roads of the Nation are off the track insofst 
as operation, service, and income are con- 
cerned, 

Recent revelations, though, have focused 
the spotlight on some of the real causes = 
the mess that has been created. 10 

Foremost among the surveys that habe 
been released lately is that of the Preside’ 
tial Commission, named 15 months ago 
study the plight of the roads. 

Now, it would seem that the foremost e 
jective of the railroads would be to bet 01 
serve the public. And from the results 
the Commission’s report it is seen that OP? 
five of the public representative on the t 
mission were able to arrive at an agreemen 
on the problems. The Commission 
formed by President Eisenhower. e 

The five labor representatives on the c 
mission went howling to the communicati ‘i 
media to denounce the whole report. m 
agement’s five turned out be not too hspP? 
with the report, but in the interest of reach: 
ing some kind of sensible settlement, 
along with those who were named to Te 
sent the public. of 

The whole matter now is in the hands Se 
President Kennedy, and it will remain P 
seen what the minds in the administra 
will determine as to activating what — 
to be a constructive for the cure ne 
at least part of the troubles that beset 
railroads. ; 
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In the report a drastic overhaul of labor 
Practices is recommended, including the halt- 
ing of featherbedding the revamping of 
Wage structures, and the modernization of 
Working policies and conditions. 

One of the points at issue is the present 
employment of 45,000 firemen-helpers of en- 
Bineers on diesel locomotives. This practice 
is known as featherbedding because no 
firemen are needed on the diesels, 

The railroads claim that if they could 
eliminate firemen on all but passenger 
Tuns that they could realize a saving of $250 
Million a year. 

The unions claim that the firemen are 
needed on the engines for safety's sake. 

But when it comes to the installation 
ot new technological changes that would 
bring improved safety measures, in addition 
to other programs, the union stands against 
such proposals. 

The report did recommend that the car- 
Tiers should have an unlimited right to in- 

uce technological change, but it tied this 
Up with a provision that any changes affect- 
workers would have to be negotiated 
With the employees. 
So, if the union bosses don't like the 
ges, and it is a season for them to 
Make a showing, they will be sounding strike 
in loud voices. 

Many outmoded working rules exist in the 

System, tied down by disputes with 

Workers or weakness in management. The 

system lags far behind its competition 

in the fields of airlines, but systems, trucks, 
other carriers. 

President Kennedy, no doubt, will face a 

of dissent from the unions as he pro- 
eds to unwind the Commission’s report. 

H. E. Gilbert, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Says that railroad management risks a rail 
the tation crisis if it insists on making 

Teport of the Commission a binding 
—— award. Orisis, of course, means 
es, 


The stage of strike talk has not as yet 
5 reached but the fires are ever present. 
wi bert looks for “hardnosed” negotiations 

th strike talk now premature. But in the 

me breath he says: 
(ars don't believe 45,000 locomotive helpers 
f men) will surrender their rights to per- 
fur their jobs, nor the security given their 
ture by a collective-bargaining agreement. 
Wor € key issue in the firemen’s case is the 
* now performed by our craft. We in- 

Nd to protect the right of our members to 

Sie Work as long as it is there.” 
time the Commission report says it isn't 


ule we are on the subject, let's take a 
Chem look at the provisions of the Railroad 
hey Ployment Insurance Act. Here is be- 
dart e and brotherhood beyond all boun- 


ta 08 the States, says Nancy Ford writing 
tion ern Railroads, provide for disqualifica- 
Pint Of employees discharged for misconduct, 
Glan States provide for disqualification for 
diaq Plinary misconduct. The RUIA has no 
Dorteg mention clause and RUIA is sup- 
fr by railroad contributions only, none 
om employees. 
engi tion to $28.4 million paid in 6 years, 
for Z June 30, 1961, to workers discharged 
mate conduct, $21.6 million was paid in 
benen benefits; $33.9 million in sickness 
. A total of $18 million has been 
3 January 1955 to workers on strike 
Dicket 1e to perform their duties because of 
ve lines. In addition, many more millions 
the 2 paid to furloughed workers during 
tex cee! Strike and for unemployment and 
Bice Payments. 
periog here is the payoff—in the 6-year 
haye ponding June 30, 1961, $35.1 million 
timpi Paid out to 55,000 persons who 
¥ quit their jobs. And we repeat all 
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of this is at the expense of the railroads 
with no employee participation. 

The report certainly gives an insight as 
to who has been running the railroads. 

It will be interesting to see what Presi- 
dent Kennedy will do with this hot potato. 


Jewish Home for Convalescents Honors 
Aaron Fishman, Community Leader, 
for 25 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of his being honored by his com- 
munity in New York City for 25 years of 
service, at a testimonial dinner of the 
Jewish Home for Convalescents at the 
Hotel Biltmore recently, I take pleasure 
in placing into the Recor the story of 


‘a very useful lifetime of my Columbia 


College colleague, Aaron Fishman. I 
believe that this story should be told be- 
cause it is illustrative of American op- 
portunity and gives fine example of 
standards and attitudes toward one’s 
fellow men that merit following. This is 
a story of great human interest. 

The child of an immigrant family that 
settled on the lower east side of New 
York at the turn of the century, this 
boy grew up in what was a laboratory 
of human relations. The hardship of 
settling in a new country would be a 
lesson that would not be forgotten by 
those who were raised under that family 
roof. “To befriend the stranger within 
thy gates“ would not only be a Biblical 
injunction—it would be a way of life 
for its members. The growing up to- 
gether with the families of minority 
groups and different cultures would 
definitely shape the course and provide 
the pattern of his future activity. He 
is fortunate in having developed a theme, 
a way of life that gives consistency and 
purposefulness to his philosophy noted 
in the Columbia College story of achieve- 
ment: To discourage fear, encourage 
courage, and to live with compassion.” 

The laboratory of the East Side was 
bound to call upon him sooner or later. 
He always responded to the opportunity 
for creative activity and this call turned 
out to be a rich field when he discovered 
the great crop of outstanding citizens 
who came out of his elementary school, 
Public School 20. Listed among its grad- 
uates were U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits 
and his brother, Benjamin A. Javits, who 
has just endowed the Fordham Univer- 
sity Halls of Law; a president of the 
board of education, Charles H. Silver; 
George and Ira Gershwin; Irving Caesar; 
Edward G. Robinson; Paul Muni; Irving 
Maidman; Harry Golden; and Symon 
Gould, the persistent candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States on the Vege- 
tarian Party ticket. Aaron Fishman and 
his fellow alumni were intrigued by the 
fact that so many nice boys came out of 
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poor neighborhoods. The school was 
now nonexistent. The alumni associa- 
tion which their oldtime teacher, Law- 
yer Nathaniel Phillips, had organized, 
was the focal point of reunion. 

To make people aware of the impor- 
tance of the teacher in our social struc- 
ture, they planned the Our Teacher 
Award to express appreciation to the 
teachers who had served them. “Time 
for another diploma” was the award that 
recognized the achievements of the for- 
mer student. Senator Javits was in- 
spired to introduce a joint resolution in 
the Senate creating National Teachers 
Recognition Day on the fourth Wednes- 
day of April. At a reunion dinner which 
paid tribute to the president of the board 
of education, Charles H. Silver, of the 
class of 1900, Mayor Wagner announced 
that there would be a new Public School 
20. 

The school had a remarkable story to 
tell—an object lesson in “what America 
has meant.” Aaron Fishman was se- 
lected as the chairman of the dedica- 
tions committee charged with the pro- 
gram of embellishment of the new school 
and the establishment of good school- 
community relations. They have al- 
ready obtained from Carl Sandburg a 
dedication tribute that will be set in 
the marble walls of the school, Alum- 
nus Harry Only in America! Golden, 
the Sandburg biographer, brought it 
about. 

For all of his activity in behalf of his 
old East Side school, Aaron Fishman re- 
ceived the Ecce Quam Bonum Award of 
his fellow alumni. 

His experience at Columbia University 
followed a similar pattern of interest. It 
is the interesting story of two boys who 
never knew each other at college, but 
who, 25 years later, formed a team to 
benefit their university and to engage in 
interfaith activity. This story was high- 
lighted at a man of the year” dinner at 
the Columbia University Club in 1957 
when a dual award was made to Aaron 
Fishman and Charles Pratt Healy for 
eminent service to college, university, 
and community. Dr. Grayson Kirk, the 
president, referred to their activities as 
the “Chip and Aaron enterprises,” and 
Dean Lawrence Chamberlain spurred 
them on. — 

The teamwork began when the family 
of John Jay, President of the First 
Continental Congress and First Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, was offer- 
ing his estate to Columbia, his alma 
mater. The board of trustees requested 
Charles Healy, its counsel, for wills and 
special gifts to bring back a picture story 
of the estate at Katonah, N.Y. Healy 
called upon the photographic skill of 
Fishman and they brought back a story 
in color for the trustees’ meeting. They 
also made a photo study of the Ameri- 
can Assembly at Arden House for the 
school of business. 

Aaron Fishman undertook a 2-year 
job of research which produced his fa- 
mous “Story of Acievement,” a new 
streamlined format in college yearbooks 
which told the story of what had hap- 
pened to the classmen and to the uni- 
versity in the 30 years since graduation. 
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It included the story of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, Joseph 
Campbell, Composer Richard Rodgers, 
Novelist Henry Morton Robinson, among 
others: The publication also projected 
the image of Columbia University across 
the Nation to the alumni groups of other 
universities and made the plans of pub- 
lication available to them. 

An interest in foreign students engaged 
the activity of the team when it inter- 
ceded in behalf of a boy from India so 
that he could obtain his doctorate. Af- 
ter that, students from Pakistan and the 
Latin countries found their way to Aaron 
Fishman's door. 

In his chosen profession, the law, 
Aaron Fishman was destined to make 
his mark in the pattern of foreign people 
interest. The opportunity to reunite 
families came frequently in his immigra- 
tion work. Recently the press reported 
the story of his successful repatriation 
of a Greek-American from Cleveland 
whose loss of records and his nonvolun- 
tary military service in a foreign army 
prevented his readmission to this coun- 
try. Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, sup- 
ported his campaign with the State De- 
partment. 

During the war years his natural bent 
for people-to-people contact made him 
valuable when he directed the Red Cross 
and national war fund campaigns among 
foreign nationality groups in New York 
City. Under the sponsorship of the 
Zionist Organization of America he 
teamed up with Ed Sullivan in planning 
the friendship food train which was 
sent to Israel as a gift of the people of 
the city of New York. More recently he 
has given important aid in helping to 
relocate Cuban friends in this country. 

His father had been a founder of the 
Jewish Home for Convalescents at Grand 
View on the Hudson. When he suc- 
ceeded him as a director, he established 
there the annual seminar of social work- 
ers of the city hospitals. He addressed 
himself, at the request of the urban 
league, to Jewish convalescent homes to 
extend their services to the Negro com- 
munity. He obtained affiliation with the 
Greater New York fund. He joined the 
home in the efforts of other local com- 
mittees to halt the throughway author- 
ity from wiping out the home, and with 
it the historic villages on the Hudson, as 
it pushed ahead with its roadbuilding 
program. He argued before the Gov- 
ernor that human values must not be 
destroyed for a road. The home and the 
villages have survived. 

His wife, Debbie, also a lawyer, di- 
rects the national speakers’ bureau for 
Hadassah. She has shown a similar in- 
terest in peoples’ cultures, and has as- 
sisted him in his community activities. 

On December 10 past, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, the home for which Aaron 
Fishman has been counsel and public re- 
lations director for 25 years rendered 
him and his wife a testimonial dinner in 
recognition of their devoted services to 
the cause of the needy ill. Messages from 
Mayor Wagner, Senator Javits, Israel 
Ambassador Harman, the Hadassah Na- 
tional Board, Columbia College, and the 
20 Alumni Association praised their 
various cultural and welfare activities. 
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Dr. Louis I, Newman, of Temple Rodeph 
Sholom, in offering his invocation re- 
ferred to Aaron Fishman saying: 

We praise him as a champion of good and 
worthy causes. We acknowledge him as a 
true humanitarian, as one whose name leads 
all the rest as a lover of his fellow, in the 
example of self-sacrifice and indefatigable 
labor which our friend sets for all of us. 
Even as he boars a priestly name, may he con- 
tinue to be like a true son of Aaron, loving 
peace and pursuing peace. 


Supreme Court Justice Owen McGivern 
in presenting him with a scroll of recog- 
nition said: 

The best compliment I can pay Aaron 
Fishman is to say that if everyone in the 
world were like him there would not only 
not be any wars but not even rumors of 
wars. 


In his replying remarks, Aaron Fish- 
man said: 

During this past decade, I am happy to 
say, we have been speaking in terms of 
human values, human dignity, and people- 
to-people contact. These are the concepts 
that will save the world. We cannot meet 
problems with violence and ignorance. 

It was my father who bequeathed to me 
the legacy of his interest in this convalescent 
home. I cherish his great love for his fel- 
lowmen, by following in his footsteps. You 
have just heard a tale of woe. Our institu- 
tion has reached a stage of crisis. I have the 
feeling that we are going to like it, and that 
we stand at the crossroads ef a bigger and 
a better future. We are going to give our- 
selves not only to the needs of convalescence. 
Since the crying need is the welfare of the 
aged, we aim to convert part of our fa- 
cilities for such a purpose, in addition to our 

t convalescence program and so put 
our institution to full use. We hope that the 
philanthropic foundations, and you our 
friends will back us up. 


Steel Price Increase? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a pertinent 
question which could have a serious im- 
pact on our economy is raised in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas Times 
Herald of March 6, 1962, relative to nego- 
tiations in the steel industry: 

SHARP INCREASE IN STEEL Price Covip PUT 
UNTrED STATES OUT OF MARKET 


Steel wage negotiatlons, begun so hope- 
fully more than 2 weeks ago, have bogged 
down. 

The result is that the talks have been called 
off until some time after May 1. 

The outlook at the present moment is not 
good, despite the efforts of both steel com- 
panies and the union to grapple with the 
wage contract problem early in order to avoid 
a strike. 

The problem won't be an easy one to solve. 
And it will involve more than merely the 
steel companies and the union members who 
work in the steel plants. The public and the 
entire Nation's economy wiil be vitally af- 
fected by the outcome of the talks when they 
are resumed. 

For one thing, the workers are insistent 
upon bettering their own position. At the 
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same time, the companies feel they are being 
squeezed between the necessity to holding 
the price line and the pressure for wage In- 
creases. Any appreciable increase in the 
cost of producing steel necessarily would be 
passed on to the public In higher prices or 
result in a sharp drop in profits. 

Higher steel prices would mean a new 
round of inflation, which would be felt by 
labor as well as the general public. 

The problem takes on an even more serious 
aspect when considered in the light of for- 
eign competition. It now is possible to buy 
some types of imported steel more cheaply 
than it is to buy domestic steel of the same 
type and quality. And the foreign competi- 
tion is increasing. The European Common 
Market probably will make the probiem still 
more difficult. 

There is the strong possibility that any 
sharp increase in wages and prices in the 
steel industry could have the effect of pric 
ing domestic steel out of the market. 


Annual Career Service Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel the eighth 
annual Career Service Awards program 
of the National Civil Service League will 
focus the Nation's attention on the 10. 
corps of men and women in the civil 
service. z 

I congratulate this year’s award win- 
ners as well as all civil service employ 
so constructively engaged in the busi- 
ness of Government. I commend 
National Civil Service League for its 81~ 
year history of promoting better GOV- 
ernment through better personnel. One 
of the critical problems facing our Na- 
tion today is the need to maintain the 
moral tone, integrity, and prestige 
the public service on the highest plane, 

The league’s awards bring national 
recognition to outstanding civil servants 
who have upheld the highest tradition 
of public service. It brings incre@ t 
recognition to all faithful Governme? 
workers who make public service their 
lifetime work. le 

I depend upon many of our capab 
Government employees for information 
and assistance in my job as a represet 
ative. Because my Sixth Con e 
District in Maryland is adjacent to th 
District of Columbia, I have the good 
fortune and honor of having many wart 
personal friends in the civil service. t 
am proud to say that some of the pe 
men and women in America are in Go 
ernment service. ten 

Four of the recipients of the in 
awards to be given this year reside of 
the Sixth Congressional District 
Maryland. Iam very proud to rep hil- 
Assistant Secretary Leo R. Werts, PD, 
lip S. Hughes, Dr. Howard B. Ander o- 
and Dr. Wayne C. Grover. A brief asi 
graphical sketch of each seems to 1 
trate the sound basis upon which de 
awards have been made and I incl 
them herewith: 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
LEO R. WERTS 


Leo R. Werts, recently promoted to Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, is one of 10 leading 
Government administrators to receive this 
Year's Career Service Award from the Na- 
tional Civil Service League, 

He is credited with developing an ex- 
Change program of labor leaders between 

country and Germany in 1948 which 
has resuited in a non-Communist German 

r movement friendly to the United 
States. 

Mr. Werts was selected by the Ford Foun- 
dation In 1959 to conduct an 18-month study 
of labor problems in India, and make rec- 
ommendations for solving that country’s 
critical manpower situation. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell selected him to 
Make a fundamental review of Labor De- 
Partment programs and administration for 
Which he received the Department's Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, its highest honor, 
He was appointed to his current position 
by Secretary Goldberg, filling a post vacated 
by a former Career Services Award winner, 

ames C. Dodson. 
M Werts graduated from George Wil- 
ms College, Chicago, in 1929 and received 
degree from the University of Chicago the 
Ollowing year. 

entered Government service as a pro- 
director of the Chicago YMCA in 1923, 

* entered Federal service as a field rep- 
lose ative of the Department of Labor in 
1959, His present position was attained In 


He lives at 4819 Cumberland Avenue, 

Chevy Chase, Md., with his wife. They have 
daughter. 

The league, a nonpartisan citizens’ or- 

tion devoted to improving the Gov- 

frnment service, will honor the winners at 

&hth annual career Service Awards ban- 


PHILLIP s. HUGHES 
— S. Hughes, assistant director for 
is ive reference, Bureau of the Budget, 
ton, © Of 10 leading Government administra- 
8 receive this year's Career Service 
Le from the National Civil Service 
— cipal job is to review all legislative 
coming from executive agencies, 


Pir he assists in developing the Presi- 
Pending if Ce program, and reviews bills 
Congress Congress, after which he advises 


Views. onal committees on the President's 
* Tequirements of this job make him 


Of the few career em 
ployees meeting 
paai with the President, “His position 
Pedera the highest and most delicate in the 


hag BORE his most significant contributions 
Postwar o his leadership in development of 
fairs Hs Galatlon relating to veterans’ af- 
in the v Was chief of the research division 

A's Seattle office from 1946 to 1949. 


Or 
from nally from Chicago, he graduated 


The 
Ment a 


Tuesday, March 13, at 7 p.m., in the 
on Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


DR. How 

Dr = ARD B. ANDERVONT 

Btity V Laboratory, National Cancer In- 
te 


ia 1 of 
Mints 10 leading Government ad- 
trators to receive this year's Career 
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Service Award from the National Civil Serv- 
ice League. 

He Is being cited for his “outstanding rec- 
ord of public service as an internationally 
famous authority in cancer research and a 
leader in the scientific community.” 

Dr. Andervont began his 31-year Govern- 
ment career in 1930 as team biologist of the 
first cancer research group established by 
the US, Public Health Service. With the 
expansion of cancer research in the 1940's, 
he became Chief of the newly created Na- 
tional Cancer Institute's Biology Laboratory. 

When he became eligible for retirement 
in 1961 he relinquished his responsibilities 
as laboratory chief, and is now editor of the 
Journal of the National Cancer Institute. 

He is credited with being the first to de- 
velop a method of studying the herpes virus 
which produces a skin disease, by transmit- 
ting it to mice, and followed this with inten- 
sive work with animals relating cancer to 
viruses. 

Under his direction the biology laboratory 
made many outstanding discoveries, includ- 
ing discovery of the Moloney leukemia virus 
of mice and rats, and the first conversion of 
normal to cancerous cells in the test tube. 

In 1961 he received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. He is a member of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, American Society of Experimental 
Pathology, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Washing- 
ton Academy of Medicine. 

He was graduated from Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, in 1923, and received his 
doctorate in science at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., in 1926. 

His family includes two married daughters 
and a son, and he now lives at 8201 Rayburn 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 

The league, a nonpartisan citizens’ organi- 
zation devoted to improving the Government 
service, will honor the winner at its eighth 
annual Career Service Awards banquet on 
Tuesday, March 13, at 7 p.m., in the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C, 


DR. WAYNE C. GROVER 


Dr, Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the 
United States, is one of 10 leading Govern- 
ment administrators to receive this year's 
Career Service Award from the National Civil 
Service League. 

He is credited with developing the Na- 
tional Archives from a small independent 
agency centered in Washington to a nation- 
wide organization providing service of im- 
measurable benefit to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the public.” 

At the same time, through higher stand- 
ards of evaluation, he has managed to re- 
duce the contents of the National Archives 
Bullding by 15 percent. 

More than 95 percent of all current Federal 
records have been appraised for future pre- 
servation or disposal according to a plan de- 
veloped by Dr. Grover, so that important 
historical materials will not become lost 
among masses of unimportant papers in Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Also, he has encouraged policies to make 
more than 95 percent of all records in the 
National Archives available to the public. 
Valuable records existing outside of Wash- 
ington are preserved in Federal Record Cen- 
ters in the areas in which they were created, 
and also are available to the public. 

He has assisted in making private materials 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and 
other presidential libraries available to the 
public, and has assisted in the development 
of private research centers and libraries such 
as the Sam Rayburn Library in Texas and 
the Ford Motor Archives in Michigan. 

Starting as a clerk in the National Archives 
following his graduation from the University 
of Utah in 1935, he advanced to specialist 
in the records of the War Department. He 
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subsequently attained the rank of lieutènant 
colonel in the Army and was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for his work. . 

He became Assistant Archivist in 1947 and 
head of the agency the next year. His 13 
years of service in this capacity cover al- 
most half of the time that the National 
Archives has been in existence. 

In 1959, Dr. Grover received the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, its highest honor. He 
received a doctorate in political science from 
American University in Washington in 1946 
and was conferred honorary doctorates by 
Brown University in 1956 and Bucknell Uni- 
versity in 1960. 

He is a fellow and former president of the 
Society of American Archivists and a mem- 
ber of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, and the American Historical 
Association. 

Dr. Grover's family includes his wife, 
Esther, and four daughters, They live at 
2303 Linden Lane, Silver Spring, Md. 

The league, a nonpartisan citizens’ or- 
ganization devoted to improving the Gov- 
ernment service, will honor the winners at 
its eighth annual career service awards ban- 
quet on Tuesday, March 13, at 7 pm., in 
the Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Commonsense in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I attended the annual meeting 
of the Brown University Club of Wash- 
ington, At that time, we were privileged 
to hear a message from President Bar- 
naby C. Keeney, which I believe is of 
sufficient importance to warrant publi. 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Dr. Keeney, a historian, received his 
B.A, degree in 1936 from the University 
of North Carolina. In 1937 he received 
his master’s degree and the Ph. D. de- 
gree in 1939 from Harvard University. 
He has received many honorary degrees 
of doctor of laws from outstanding col- 
leges. It might be interesting to note 
that he came to Brown University as as- 
sistant professor of history after being 
a history instructor at Harvard until he 
entered the Army in 1942. While in 
military service he participated in the 
battles of the Rhineland, Ardennes, and 
central Europe and was awarded the Sil- 
ver Star, the Bronze Star, and the Pur- 
ple Heart. After separation from the 
military service with the rank of captain 
and serving several years at Brown, ia 
June of 1951 he took a leave of absence 
and served with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

At one time President Keeney received 
a grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
of New York to study graduate education 
throughout the United States. 

His background and experience have 
given him the ability to speak with au- 
thority in the educational field. We are 
proud of the contribution that he has 
been making, not just to Brown Univer- 
sity, but to our great Nation. 
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President Keeney’s remarks follow: 
Appress BY Hon. BARNABY C. KEENEY 


Our times have been described as an age 
of many things: of the atom, of space; but 
really it is an age of uncertainty, for so 
many new things have been learned that it 
is very difficult for anyone to put them to- 
gether and even more difficult for anyone 
to understand all the implications of this 
new knowledge upon his beliefs. 

It has often been observed that students 
who reach a high level of scholarly attain- 
ment as undergraduates often do not con- 
tinue their scholarly habits in later life. 

This is particularly true of my generation, 
of whom a relatively small percentage 
studied beyond the bachelor’s degree in 
graduate or professional schools. It is even 
truer that many of us who spent three or 
more years after college in advanced studies 
have not carried on scholarly activities in our 
ripe years. 

Americans buy, borrow, and often read a 
great many books and periodicals. Yet we 
are not generally a bookish people, because 


most of the books we buy, borrow, and read 


are not particularly serious books. 

If they do have serious vain, they are 
likely to be highly contemporary. 

Americans do not, as a people, spend much 
time reading and pondering the great works 
of the past. Many bankers learned some 
Greek in college. If one is found who habi- 
tually reads it afterward, he is the subject 
of considerable comment, and his ability as 
a banker is likely to be questioned. I know 
of only one such example, so really this is 
not a serious matter. 

Various efforts have been made to get 
men of affairs to take more seriously their 
continuing intellectual development. 

Those who would do so are helped by a 
lurking guilt in the prospective converts, for 
most people feel that they ought to give 
more attention to serious study. Some of 
them quiet their consciences by subscribing 
to one of the book clubs or to one of the 
hard-backed magazines. Others do so by 
reading weekly the book review section of 
the New York Times. This is highly suc- 
cessful therapy, so effective that few of the 
patients read the books they have read re- 
viewed. Somewhat more successful have 
been the great books and other courses de- 
signed to get adults to read and to discuss 
important works of the past. 

Yet, a change is taking place, and this 
change can be measured by comparing the 
alumni magazines of good colleges at 5-year 
intervals over the past. 

Gradually they have developed from pub- 
Ucatlons designed to conceal any intellectual 
content in the colleges to publications that 
devote a very large part of their space to 
serious discussions of critical questions, past 
and present, by men qualified to discuss 
them. 

The same is true of alumni meetings, 
which used to be devoted almost entirely to 
nostalgia and extracurricular affairs, but 
which are now serious and often very stimu- 
lating events, 

One of the efforts to cause men of affairs 
to carry on the intellectual life was devel- 
oped at Aspen, Colo., some years ago and 
still continues. The effort consists of a 
seminar of 20 or so people who spend 2 
weeks reading and discussing great books of 
the past and stimulating books of the pres- 
ent. The people who attend are generally 
men and women of substance, leaders or 
near leaders in their businesses or profes- 
sions—doctors, lawyers, oil men, manage- 
ment consultants, wholesale merchants, re- 
tail morchants, manufacturers, brokers, and 
so forth. 

The discussions are led by moderators and 
resource people; in the sessions I attended 
last summer these were a very mixed bag— 
I, a Government official who is a New Fron- 
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tlersman, a former Secretary of State who 
is not, the director of the British Informa- 
tion Service in America, a labor leader from 
Nigeria, the deputy mayor of a city in India, 
the commandant of one of the military 
academies, and the director of a rest home 
for social scientists. The one thing we had 
in common was that, while only one of us 
was a competent and practicing scholar in 
the areas under discussion, we each had a 
pressing interest in the subject, which might 
be briefly described as “the individual in 
society.” 

Some of the «ttendants had not read a 
book more than 10 years old since they left 
college (some had not been to college), 
others had read occasionally, but none of 
them had had such a concentrated dose in 
their mature years. The effects were, first 
of all, a wondering recollection that the an- 
cients had considered so many problems that 
are still contemporary and, second, a grow- 
ing willingness to learn from them. The dis- 
cussions were of high quality and from time 
to time had an atmosphere of scholarliness. 

While I was gasping at Aspen, my col- 
leagues in the salubrious climate of Provi- 
dence were planning the alumni leadership 
conference. 

This short and exciting affair was de- 
signed "to provide alumni and alumnae lead- 
ers with an opportunity to observe at first 
hand those attributes of Brown which qual- 
ified it for selection by the Ford Founda- 
tion as a recipient of a challenge gift, and to 
study the program that has been developed 
to meet that challenge.” 

It was intended to be a beginning of 
greater activity by the university and its 
alumni in what is called continuing or adult 
education—what we may call alumni educa- 
tion. 

Appropriately enough, at this conference, 
alumni and alumnae joined together in 
thought and activity as they had Joined to- 
gether in the classroom, the library, and the 
laboratory while they were in college. 

The real purpose of alumni education is 
not primarily to impart information, al- 
though this may be accomplished inciden- 
tally; it ts to focus attention on areas of 
uncertainty, areas where opinion is fluid, 
where the final decision has not been made, 
and the definitive formulation has not been 
written. 

In these areas there is opinion on every 
aspect and, since we do not know what is 
right or sure, all opinions must be consid- 
ered, if not accepted. 

An example of such a question is our at- 
titude toward education. 

Generally speaking, Americans were indif- 
ferent, though friendly, toward education 
until the population explosion made it clear 
that a great many children of a great many 
parents were going to have trouble getting 
the sort of education they wanted. 

Discussion opened with agitation to en- 
large indiscriminately existing colleges and 
to create new ones, so that everyone could 
attend, 

That aspect of it has settled down with 
the general acceptance of the notion that 
not all people are fitted for college and that, 
in order to accommodate those who are 
fitted, colleges must be not only enlarged 
but greaty improved. 

Now the discussion has moved into a 
more sophisticated phase and is centered 
around the question, Do we really know how 
to decide who is best fitted for what college? 

The answer seems to be “no,” and already 
efforts are being made to find firmer bases 
of judgment. In an attempt to do some- 
thing about this problem of student selec- 
tion, an executive of a foundation and I 
have brought together a group of academic 
administrators, psychologists, sociologists, 
and testers to study the various factors in- 
volved. 

It is beginning to appear that we will be 
able to find some means of identifying the 
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potentialities of student applicants, and 
thereby facilitate their enrollment in suit- 
able institutions. 

We at Brown are also concerned about the 
intelligent boy or girl who does not plan 
to enter college and may drop out of school 
before graduating from high school. 

In some cases, this occurs because the 
family background is not conducive to edu- 
cational aspiration; in others, because of 
racial or social conditions and hopelessness 
of educational achievement; in still other 
cases, because of a complicated series of 
personality problems, motivation, and be- 
havior. 8 

We have been studying the last of these 
through the institute we established last 
summer for bright boys with bad grades. 

We have received funds to continue this 
project for another summer, 

We haye also received funds to attack 
the first two aspects of the problem, again 
from the Carnegie Corp. of New York. 

We are going to arrange with some of the 
other colleges and universities in Rhode 
Island to work together on these questions: 

We plan to take an experienced admission 
officer, full or part time, and have him work 
with the students in junior high schools 
where the decision is often made to enter 
or not to enter a college preparatory course 
and where study habits or the lack of them 
tend to get set. 

We will establish relationships with prin- 
cipals and guidance teachers and, through 
discussion with the students, will show the™ 
that it will be possible for them to atten 
college if they do well in school. 

The colleges involved will set aside a cer“ 
tain number of scholarships and places 
the class for such students. 

The admission officer will continue to work 
with these students through junior 
school, and will probably bring them e 
the campus in the summer between th 
junior and senior years of high school for 
examination and Indoctrination. 8 

Before the furor over the population — 
plosion had died down, sputnik blasted on“ 
and Americans who were already vitally in? 
terested in education became deeply 
cerned about its quality. r 

They made the simple conclusion that th 
Russians had the first sputnik because they 
had better education. 

The real reason, of course, is that they 
had the first sputnik because they tri 
earlier and harder than we. = 

Out of this came great agitation to im 
prove education and science, even to dragon 
students into sclence. Again some usefu 
things came out of an agitation that started 
out in something less than a sensible war. 

One of the ironies is that the first 
sive Federal intervention in education Fod- 
out of it and that the act enabling the 
eral efforts is labeled the National Def 
Education Act. as 

For a time education was thought of . 
defensive for something or against som 
thing, but this, too, is settling down. ding 

Gradually our people are comprehens id, 
that our present efforts are one-sided an 
eventually, a more comprehensive appros 


on which adults should focus is more 
plicated: What are we willing to give u 
defend what we stand for? 

Here opinions range all the way from 
extreme right to the extreme left. not 

The rightists feel that all those who do Seir 
agree with them should be deprived oust 
ciyil liberties on the grounds that 
exercising these liberties they imped® 
national effort. that 

The leftists, on the other hand, feel Pjg- 
we should give up our liberty itself bY pen 
arming unilaterally and laying ourselves thst 
to totalitarian conquest. They feel DOW u 60 
we should give up our lives by refusing ge 
protect them on the grounds that a wil 
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hess to protect life may encourage the Gov- 
ernment in an aggressive policy or even in a 
Strongly defensive policy. 

Yet the people, as a whole, are beginning 

Tealize that we must not give up our 
Uberties in either way, but that we must 
Make better use of them and abandon the 
Sort of abuse that leads to slothfulness and 
indecision. 

The people are beginning to realize, too, 
that self-interest must play a large part in 
foreign policy and that our foreign policy 
has been so amorphous that the important 
Question of our own interest has been almost 
forgotten. 

A most complicated sort of problem that 
ls eppropriate for the study of adults Is, 

t is the good life? 
is, of course, a litfetime study and a 
Subject which must be done on one’s own 
er than taught. It ought to be one of 
the principal activities of every literate 
human, but it is not. 

We hope very much that it will be possible 

Set up a series of activties for our alumni 
and alumnae coordinately, on the campus 
and elsewhere, that will strengthen their 
t tion to scholarship and their thought- 

Ul consideration of great issues which they 
and, in many cases, set aside just 
alter they left here. 

T hope that what went on this summer at 

university and what has gone on at 
and alumnae meetings will continue 
Brow. 

Before too long, I hope, the summer 
campus will teem with alumni returning to 
Tefresh themselves, to redirect themselves 
Qa their thoughts, and to bring their views 


test with one another's and with our 
Taculty's, 


Foreign Hospital Care for U.S. Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


tout: LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
ing send my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Ude the following: 
Starement or Hon, THomas J. LANE 
mires, Chairman, and members of the com- 
» the burdens of your work on this 
ably ttee would be lightened consider- 
tort all the proposals that come to you 
Test ne and decision could correct a mani- 
dog, JUStice, in the manner that H.R. 8144 
lis Which I introduced on July 13, 1961. 
the Objective is to fill in an omission in 
tion sina! law providing for the hospitaliza- 
and treatment of eligible veterans. At 
nected” Only veterans with service-con- 
tray, elin disabilities who are temporarily 
Citizen © or living abrood, and who are U.S, 
Torej are entitled to hospital care in 
the Un Countries, from funds furnished by 
Hp graus Administration. 
fits 5 8144 will extend those hospital bene- 
Quisne, U.S. veterans who have not relin- 
to than their citizenship, but have chosen 
untric, their permanent homes in other 
Veterans | There is precedent for this under 
tor legislation governing other benefits 
or thase who suffered disability as a result 
Uni Service In the Armed Forces of the 
in an States. 
ee the law does not restrict disability 
State, ation to those residing in the United 
talde „. 18 payable to eligible veterans who 
tign d temporarily or permanently, in a for- 
or Wentz, regardless of citizenship status, 
War, “ther the disability was incurred in 
temp, Peace. No distinction is made between 
ty the ar) and permanent residence abroad 
Omn, Payment of such bonefits as disability 
tion and pension, but a discrimina- 
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tion does prevail for hospitalization and 
medical purposes. 

HR. 8144 seeks to eliminate that contra- 
diction, by making care and treatment in 
public or private hospitals abroad, available 
to eligible veterans, even when they have 
taken up permanent residence outside the 
United States, 

When this amendment was first proposed, 
some people anticipated administrative difi- 
culties. But, in view of the fact that the 
hospital and medical program for veterans 
is already operative in foreign countries for 
some veterans who are residing there tem- 
porarily, there is no administrative problem 
involved by the moderate extension of these 
benefits to veterans who are residing there 
permanently. 

American veteran organizations have 
chartered a number of posts, barracks, or 
chapters in other nations, to perpetuate the 
comradeship of those who once served in 
our Armed Forces, but have decided to make 
their permanent homes in other lands. 

When they are stricken, there is no way 
under the present law to provide them with 
medical care comparable to that which is 
available in Veterans“ Administration hos- 
pitals to veterans who live in the United 
States. Veterans traveling in, or tempor- 
arily residing in a foreign country are eligible 
for these equivalent hospital benefits but 
those living permanently in such countries 
are excluded. 

I respectfully suggest that they, too, 
should be entitled to these benefits with the 
help of this committee and its favorable 
report on HR. 8144. 


Should Old-Age Medical Care Be Financed 
Through Social Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
the Honorable THOMAS B. CURTIS, of 
Missouri, entitled “Should Old-Age Medi- 
cal Care Be Financed Through Social 
Security?” It was carried in the March 
1962 issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine: 


SHOULD OLD-AGE MEDICAL CARE BE FINANCED 
Tinovon Soc. SECURITY? , 
(By Representative THomas B. Curtis, Re- 
publican, of Missouri) 

Superior quality usually commands a 
premium price. Thus it is that American 
medical service, unsurpassed throughout the 
world, is relatively costiy. Many elderly cit- 
izens, whose longevity is itself a tribute to 
our high health standards, are admittedly 
confronted with serious financial problems 
when they become ill or infirm. 

Those, however, who would solve this prob- 
lem through the social security system are 
completely wrong. The concept is both 
morally and financially unsound. 

It is terribly distressing to witness the out- 
pouring of false propaganda calumnizing 
our highly developed medical and insurance 
industries for political expediency's sake. 
That high officials of the Government should 
engage freely in this slanderous campaign is 
doubly deplorable. 

Contrary to their outcries, noncancelable 
hospitalization and medical service insur- 
ance policies covering persons over 65 are 
now well within the means of most of our 
senior citizens or their families. This was 
clearly demonstrated in House hearings. 

State and local programs providing care 
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for the truly Indigent are of long standing. 
Thus, protection is to a large degree avail- 
able to all, within the framework of a free 
society. 

Under the plan advocated by the adminis- 
tration, who would be protected? Only 
those who have social security, Literally 
millions of aged Americans are not covered 
by the system, and would not receive. a dime’s 
worth of medical care. Furthermore, the 
widespread notion that those who do stand 
to benefit from the proposal will be able to 
sit back and relax, confident Uncle Sam will 
take care of all their medical expenses, is a 
hollow fiction. Even casual study of the bill 
reveals that the payoff is strictly limited. 

And who will pay the freight? Will it be 
wealthy oll speculators, stockholders, ranch- 
ers, attorneys, and physicians, No, under the 
“liberals'” plan these so-called fatcate— 
supposedly a favorite tax target—will go scot 
free. The tax increase will bite into the pay- 
checks of workers who pay social security, 

What’s more, the whole social security sys- 
tem to which our wage earners are contri- 
buting will be undermined. No actuary in 
his right mind would endorse a formula so 
sure to create financial chaos. 

Lastly, consider the impact of social se- 
curity financing upon our system of private 
medicine, which has made the United States 
a world leader in this field, 

When the Federal Government makes a 
contract with a supplier of goods or services, 
fees and standards must be acceptable to the 
bureaucracy. The administration plan for 
medicare means that doctors and hospitals 
must subscribe to the bureaucrats’ rules or 
be excluded from the program. This is so- 
cialized medicine, pure and simple, and the 
historic right of an American to choose his 
own doctor is consequently infringed, if not 
destroyed, 


Chelsea-Revere Are Oil Centers of 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Post-Gazette published in 
Boston on March 9, 1962. 
CHELSEA-REVERE Are Or. CENTERS oF New 

ENGLAND 


There is no question that Revere and Chel- 
sea, with a strong assist from East Boston 
have become the oil distributing centers of 
New England and rate highly along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Proof of the magnitude of the distributing 
business which has grown by leaps and 
bounds in the past 5 years was visible last 
Saturday when five tankers of the 100,000 
barrel type, which reduced to gallonage 
means close to 6 million, were discharging 
cargoes simultaneously into the huge tanks 
which now line both shores of Chelsea Creek. 

The Boston harbor traffic of tankers has 
become virtually constant. These oil carry- 
ing ships predominate in the Boston com- 
mercial statistics. It is an odd day when 
there are not 2 tankers discharging within 
the Boston harbor confines and it is not 
unusual to have 8 or 10 tied up at docks. 
It was out of the ordinary Saturday to see 
three tankers berthed de one another 
pumping petroleum products from their 
tanks into the constantly number 
of storage tanks comprising the oil farms in 
Chelsea and Revere. 

The spell of real cold weather in the major 
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portion of the New England territory served 
by the Revere-Chelsea oil farms may have 
been responsible for the parade of tankers 
in Chelsea Creek Saturday. They transferred 
80 many millions of gallons, principally of 
fuel oll, into the land storage tanks that 
the conclusion was obvious that available 
supplies for distribution had been greatly 
depleted. 

Virtually all of the oil and gasoline dis- 
tributed from Revere and Chelsea is trans- 
ported by motor tank trucks, most of which 
have a capacity in excess of 5,000 gallons. 
They are operated around the clock and the 
mobilization of such trucks is conclusive 
proof that the use of coal has dwindled and 
that the railroads have lost tremendous rev- 
enue by the substitution of motor vehicles 
for railroad tank cars. 

Just a glance at the identifying informa- 
tion on the trucks shows that communities 
more than 100 miles away from the oil farms 
have become dependent upon highway vehi- 
cles for their supplies of oil. 

Plymouth, N.H., and Greenfield depend 
upon the storage tanks in Revere as well as 
the communities at shorter distances from 
the ofl farms. A passing notice of the type 
of tank trucks reveals that heavy fuel of] has 
replaced coal in the generating plants of 
many industries, A considerable percentage 
of the truck tanks is equipped to transport 
nothing else than this heavy oil. 

Trade reports show that there is intensive 
competition among the oil companies for 
the business of distributors. They shop 
around seeking the best deals that can be 
made. It all adds up to the fact that the 
oll distributing business dependent upon 
Boston Harbor and Chelsea Creek has be- 
come tremendous. 

It is seldom that one of the big tankers 
is in port for 24 hours. The rapidity with 
which they pump cargoes into land tanks is 
amazing. The turn around time at the un- 
loading piers is many hours longer than at 
the loading docks in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Caribbean oil ports. 


Foreign Credit Insurance Is Now Offered 
by a New Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1962, credit insurance for U.S. 
exporters, covering both oversea com- 
mercial and political risks, became avail- 
able through the newly formed Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association—FCIA. 

On February 6, 1961, 17 days after 
taking office, President Kennedy issued a 
directive to the Export-Import Bank to 
provide facilities to insure American ex- 
porters where an extension of credit was 
warranted. On October 27, 1961, he an- 
nounced that two fundamental and com- 
plementary steps were being taken to 
effectuate that directive: the Export-Im- 
port Bank was setting up a system of 
export credit insurance to exporters and 
was going to issue export transaction 
guarantees directly to commercial banks 
and other financial institutions. 

The new programs were to provide 
additional credit facilities for American 
exporters to place them on a basis of 
equality with their competitors in other 
countries. These programs had been 
worked out, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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and the President of the Export-Import 
Bank with the assistance of banking and 
exporter consultants. 

On January 30, 1962, the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the newly created FCIA 
held a joint press conference in New York 
to launch the new programs I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
record of that press conference followed 
by a most informative pamphlet issued 
by FCIA to explain its objectives and the 
component parts of its service: 

FOREIGN Creprr INSURANCE OFFERED BY NEW 
AGENCY 


New Tonk, January 30.—Credit insurance 
for U.S. exporters, covering both overseas 
commercial and political risks, becomes 
available Monday, February 5, through the 
newly formed Foreign Credit Insurance 
Association. 

Detalls of the program were announced to- 
day by Harold F. Linder, President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, and Thomas H. Bivin, Chair- 
man of the governing committee of FCIA. 

In cooperation with the Export-Import 
Bank, the FCIA will insure in a single policy 
both commercial credit and political risks on 
short term transactions resulting from U.S. 
export sales to buyers in friendly foreign 
countries. 

This new insurance guarantees payment of 
credits extended by a U.S. exporter to a for- 
eign buyer. The policy contains coverage 
and provisions designed to give American ex- 
porters the best service of its kind in the 
world. 

This program will provide two important 
benefits for exporters,” Mr, Bivin said. 
“First, exporters will be more disposed to 
extend credit to customers abroad and, sec- 
ond, they will be better able to obtain more 
financing from commercial banks than if 
the accounts were not insured.” 

Foreign credit insurance does not itself 
provide the financing required by the in- 
sured exporter. Such financing is available 
from commercial banks and other private 
financial institutions. 

FCIA is an unincorporated association 
comprised at present of 57 capital stock and 
mutual insurance companies. Membership 
is open to all responsible and qualified in- 
surance companies. The insurance will be 
offered through the member insurance com- 
panies and their agents and brokers. 

Credit or commercial risks to be covered 
include insolvency of the buyer and pro- 
tracted default. Also covered will be polit- 
ical risks of inconvertibility of a foreign 
currency to dollars, cancellation, or restric- 
tion of export or import licenses, expropria- 
tion, confiscation, war, civil commotion, or 
like disturbances. 

This type of insurance has long been of- 
fered to exporters in foreign countries, 
mostly through Government agencies, but 
has been available only on a limited basis 
to U.S, exporters. 

“This concept of meeting the need for an 
insurance program through private compan- 
les is in keeping with the American free 
enterprise system,” Mr. Linder said. “The 
program enables the exporter to purchase 
his credit insurance through a local agent 
or broker and eliminates any need for direct 
negotiations with Eximbank in Washington.” 

Coverage will be offered in most foreign 
nations except for the “Iron Curtain" 
countries. 

At the suggestion of the U.S. Government 
through the Export-Import Bank, the PCIA 
was formed in late 1961. Earlier in the year 
President Kennedy had directed Eximbank 
to take steps to assure American exporters 
were placed on a basis of full equality with 
their competitors abroad. The President 
specifically mentioned the desirability of 
utilizing private U.S. financial enterprises 
more effectively. 


After studying foreign export assistance 
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plans, Eximbank concluded that the system 
best suited to American needs was a partner- 
ship between the private insurance sector 
and the U.S. Government. The FCIA repre- 
sents such a partnership. Officials of both 
the private insurance industry and the Gov- 
ernment are convinced that the export credit 
insurance about to be issued is, as a pack- 
age, at least equal to that offered anywhere 
in the world, and is superior to most. 

The underlying interest of the Govern- 
ment in increasing U.S. exports relates di- 
rectly to its concern with the overall balance 
of our international payments. Balance-of- 
payments deficits can be attacked most di- 
rectly through an increase in oversea sales of 
American goods. 

On January 19, 1962, President Kennedy 
said, “A 10-percent increase in exports and 
our balance-of-payments problem is de- 
feated.” 

It is the aim and purpose of the FCIA and 
the Export-Import Bank to help increase the 
volume of American exports through e 
credit insurance which both protects the 
exporter and places him in a better position 
to obtain financing for his transaction. 

Policies issued by FCIA will have Exim- 
bank underwriting 100 percent of the polit!- 
cal risks with FCIA and Eximbank sharing 
the credit risks with FCIA. Last Septem- 
ber Congress enacted legislation clarifying 
Eximbank's authority to enter such an ar- 
rangement with private insurance compan- 
les. The Bank at the same time was em- 
powered to insure export transactions in an 
amount up to §1 billion. 

The first FCIA policy will cover all U. 
products which may be legally exported 
the United States on terms of 180 days or 
less. In appropriate cases, this cover may 
be had for transactions whose terms are UP 
to 1 year. As soon as practicable, policies 
will be made available for export transac- 
tions whose terms are as long as 5 years 
In all cases, terms of repayment in the trans- 
action are not to exceed those customary for 
the goods in international! trade. 

The premium rates on short-term policies 
where all export sales are covered will vary 
according to the terms of payment and boon 
foreign country of the buyer and they wil 
range from 20 cents to $1.72 per $100 of 
invoice value. 

Political risk coverage of the FOIA short- 
term policy is as extensive and inclusive as 
any to be found among insurers of interna“ 
tional trade transactions. For example: 
FCIA treats any external expropriation of or 
intervention in the buyer's business as 3 
political risk and it is therefore covered to 
95 percent of potential loss. Common d 
tice abroad is to consider expropriation eet’ 
intervention as simple default of payme? 
with coverage of 85 percent of potential loss. 
Further, coverage against other acts of gor: 
ernment such as war and civil war is proadef 
men 5 usual in delineating the 3 
“political risks.“ In supporting po 
risk claims, the exporter will be required 775 
submit the best evidence reasonably avail- 
able to the insured,” that the loss was COY 
ered by the policy. 


FOREIGN CREDIT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
FOREIGN CREDIT INSURANCE 
Insurance for exporters 

On February 6, 1961, President Kennedy 
issued a directive to Eximbank to provide 
facilities to insure American exporters whe 
the extension of credit is warranted. ce 

Eximbank then invited private insure? 
companies to take part in a broad prog™ 
of providing foreign credit insurance. jon 

The Foreign Credit Insurance k n. 
was formed in response to that invitatle e 
Membership in the association is open 
any insurance company that may qu this 
Eximbank and FCIA are proceeding in jaw 
undertaking in accordance with Federal nien 
which authorized Eximbank to esta" 
this program. is 
FCIA, at the direction of ExImphuk. 
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to administer the detalls of the program. 
Eximbank will assume 100 percent responsi- 
bility with respect to political risks. Exim- 
bank and PCIA’s member companies will 
are the policy obligations with respect to 
Commercial credit risks. 

The Foreign Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion's purpose is to offer private insurance 
facilities in partnership with Eximbank in 
Order to assist U.S, exporters to become more 
competitive in foreign trade through a sound 
foreign credit insurance program. 


ADVANTAGE TO EXPORTERS 
4 Powerful stimulus to new export business 


Credit insurance is a valuable aid to the 
porter entering a new market or expand- 
ng his sales in an existing market. It assists 
exporter in extending terms of credit to 
& new buyer although there has been no 
Prior business transaction with him or in 
extending credit where previously sales were 
Made only on a more restricted basis. 
Limits credit losses in dealings with a foreign 
buyer 
This new program insures payment of 
Credits extended by an insured exporter to 
à foreign buyer, and may assist the insured 
*Xporter in obtaining financing through 
ercial banks and other private financial 
Institutions. With this program, an ex- 
ter whose foreign accounts receivable 
are insured under FCIA policies should be, 
More disposed to extend proper credit to his 
ers abroad; more readily able to ob- 
= financing from his commercial bank 
Other private financial institution than 
the accounts were not insured. 


AID TO CREDIT MANAGERS 


is designed to protect against loss 

rell failure to pay despite current 

able an data obtained by credit de- 
Partments, 

The collection of payments will be the 
tunetlon of the insured exporter; it will be 
vpo benefit (since premiums will depend 
ay, m claim experience) to exhaust every 

enue in making collections. FCIA will 
and collaborate with the exporter in 
ting collections, but will be unable to 


1 k of a credit department. Export credit 
through 
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WHAT EXPORT UREDIT INSURANCE COVERS 
The FCIA-Eximbank policy covers both 
Commercial credit and political risks. 
— credit risks will be insured 
Make J PY FOIA and Eximbank. Political 
will be insured solely by Eximbank. 
— credit risks include insolvency 
clus} buyer and his default ex- 
Pou ve 1 risk defined in the policy as a 
ang itical risks are defined in the policy 
include such risks as inconvertibility 


or 
ton reien currency to dollars, expropria- 
Uke Confiscation, war, civil commotion on 


disturbances, and cancellation or re- 
fon of export or import “licenses. 
Indemnity 
the insurance offered by the mem- 
FCIA and Eximbank is intended to 
orce and not replace sound credit 
ents of the exporter, the insured re- 
a liability of 15 percent of any losses 
least o of commercial credit risks and 
Politica en of any losses arising out 
TYPES OF POLICIES 
meet initially will provide insurance for 
da. term credit transactions up to 180 
Coren: in special circumstances, wp to 1 year. 
Year age for credit terms in excess of 1 
n. being developed and will be offered 


The basic policy form provides insurance 
nning on the date of shipment. An 
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amendment to this policy providing cover 
from the date of the sales contract is also 
available, The contract form of policy will 
meet the needs of many exporters, particu- 
larly those who are fabricating to special 
order where the loss may occur before ship- 
ment, but after the contract Is made. 

Coverage is offered in most foreign nations 
except for the “Iron Curtain countries.” 

RATES AND PREMIUMS 

Premium rates vary by country to which 
shipment is made and by credit terms ex- 
tended to the buyer. 

Eligible markets are grouped in three 
elaszes depending upon the market climate. 

Insurance rates for commercial and polit- 
ical cover may vary from 20 cents to $1,72 
for short-term credit. These rates apply per 
$100 of gross inyolce value of shipments. A 
deposit premium Is required at inception and 
each policy will be subject to a minimum 
premium. 

The insured will report each month and 
pay premiums on eligible shipments made 
during the preceding month of the policy 
term (normally 1 year). 

The insured may elect at policy inception 
to include shipments to Canada and ship- 
ments under irrevocable bank letters of 
credit if payable in the United States. 


HOW TO APPLY 


To apply for foreign credit insurance an 
exporter obtains an application form through 
an insurance agent or broker or an FCIA 
member company. Submission of this form 
will constitute a formal request for a quota- 
tion. If the exporter elects to purchase the 
coverage described in the resulting quota- 
tion, he will submit to FCIA a signed copy 
of the policy together with the requisite 
deposit premium, 

LIMITS OF LIABILITY 


The policy will be subject to an overall 
aggregate limit of liability for the period 
of the policy (generally 1 year). 

Each short-term policy also will specify 
the maximum amount of credit outstanding 
to each buyer at any one time which will be 
covered by the policy. This maximum 
amount of credit covered by the policy may 
be fixed in either of two ways. 

Discretionary credit limit 

In each short-term policy, FCIA will 
specify an authorized limit per buyer to be 
used by the exporter without prior submis- 
sion of the buyer's name to FCIA. FCIA will 
not make a prior investigation of those 
buyers for whom the exporter uses the ilmits 
so authorized. Within this limit, the in- 
sured exporter is responsible for the exercise 
of good credit practices in extending credit 
to be covered by the policy. When making 
shipments to a buyer under a discretionary 
limit, the insured must have in his posses- 
sion and retain favorable, current, written 
credit reports—from at least two reliable 
sources—on that buyer which justify exten- 
sion of the credit contemplated. 

The exporter’s special limit 


If the insured desires a credit limit higher 
than his discretionary limit on sales to a 
particular buyer, he may apply to FCIA for 
a special limit which will apply to all future 
sales to that buyer. In agreeing on a spe- 
cial limit, it will be necessary for FCIA to 
complete a credit investigation of the buyer. 
Once established, a special limit will super- 
sede the discretionary limit for that buyer 
and will continue in effect until withdrawn 
or amended. The form used by FCIA to ap- 
prove each special credit limit Iis to be at- 
tached to and made a part of the policy. 

How to obtain a special limit 

In order to establish a special limit, FCIA 
must have sufficient credit information to 
justify such action for a particular buyer. 
Accordingly, with each application for a spe- 
cial credit limit the insured should submit 
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such information if available to him. If 
FOIA Is obliged to procure this information 
a fee of $10 will be charged. The amount 
of this fee will be reevaluated each year in 
light of the actual cost of collecting credit 
information. To facilitate the procurement 
of the necessary information it is suggested 
that application for limits on and credit 
information concerning new buyers be sub- 
mitted as soon as it is known negotiations 
with a foreign buyer will result in a firm 
order. 
Maintaining a credit limit 


When a policy is renewed, the discretionary 
and outstanding special credit limits and 
policy aggregate limits will be continued, 
unless otherwise epecified in the renewal 
endorsement. 

The credit Information on a particular 
buyer will be reviewed periodically by FCIA 
at its own expense, The insureds can assist 
in keeping cost to a minimum by notifying 
FCIA if the special credit limit on a buyer 
is no longer needed, and insureds periodically 
will be asked to review outstanding speciel 
credit Umits so that such limits may be 
withdrawn voluntarily wherever possible. 

Credit limits are on a revolving basis 


Unless otherwise provided, all authorized 
credit limits, whether discretionary or spe- 
cial, will apply separately to each buyer on 
a revolving basis, i.e., as payments are made 
for earlier shipments, the credit limit be- 
comes valid for further business. 

Ezcess business 

The insured will declare and pay a pre- 
mium on all of his business involving eligi- 
ble shipments including any credit sales 
made in excess of agreed credit ceilings for 
the following reasons: 

1. As payments are received from a par- 
ticular buyer the totals outstanding are 
reduced to a point where the excess busi- 
ness will come within the scope of the credit 
limit; and 

2. The credit limit authorized by FCIA 
in its opinion represents the limit of pru- 
dent trade and any excess business may lead 
the buyer into overtrading, with a conse- 
quent increase in the risk to both exporter 
and insurers. 

IN THE EVENT OF LOSS 


Overdue accounts 


The insured will report in the monthly 
shipment reporting form all amounts which 
at the end of the previous month remained 
wholly or partly unpaid for more than 90 
days from the due date of the indebtedness 
in respect of shipments previously declared. 

Notice of potential loss 

The policy provides for notice in writing 
of the occurrence of any event likely to cause 
a loss, within 30 days of the insured’s knowl- 
edge of such occurrence. Moreover, the pol- 
icy contains specific conditions concerning 
the efforts to be made by the insured to min- 
imize or prevent loss. 


Payment of claims 
All claims should be filed using the pre- 
scribed form, Proceeds may be assigned to 


a bank or any other financial institution, 
with the approval of FCIA. 


Recoveries 


The insured will be allowed and urged to 
continue to seek payment from the buyer 
even after payment of the claim. Recovery 
action is in the common interest of both the 
insurers and the insured. FCIA will be sub- 
rogated to all of the rights of the insured as 
respects recoveries. 

The policy provides that, after payment of 
any claim, any sums recovered from the 
buyer or any other source shall, after reim- 
bursement of the expenses of recovery, be 
shared between the insurers and the insured 
in the proportion in which they shared the 
original loss. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President’s foreign aid message. 


House passed bills on antitrust case evidence and immigration and nation- 
ality and cleared manpower training bill for the President. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 3545-3611 


Bills Introduced: 19 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2976-2994; and S. Res. 311-314. 


Pages 3547—3548 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: 

S. 2768, authorizing purchase of U.N. bonds and the 
appropriation of funds therefor, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 1277). Page 3547 
Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 3445 


President’s Message—Foreign Aid: Message from 
President on Foreign Aid requesting total appropria- 
tions for foreign economic and military assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1963 in the amount of $4.878 billion 
was received and referred to Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Pages 3628-3629 


Senator Schoeppel: Numerous Senators spoke in trib- 
ute to the late Senator Schoeppel, pursuant to S. Res. 
314, providing for eulogies on the life, character, and 
public service of the late Senator Schoeppel, which had 
been previously adopted. Pages 3631-3649 


D.C. Crime: Senate continued its consideration of H.R. 
5143, to abolish mandatory death sentences in certain 
cases in the D.C., rejecting, by 22 yeas to 60 nays, Morse 
motion to refer the bill to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with instructions to hold hearings and 
report the bill back to the Senate at the end of 2 weeks. 
Pending at adjournment was Morse amendment to 
abolish capital punishment in the D.C. and to substitute 
life imprisonment without parole in murder and rape 
cases. Pages 3649-3657 
Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
when Senate completes its action on H.R. 5143, D.C. 
capital punishment, it will consider legislation for a 

constitutional amendment respecting poll taxes. 
Page 3657 
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Treaties Ratified: By unanimous vote of 80 yeas, Senat¢ 
adopted en bloc resolutions of ratification on the follow- 
ing two treaties: 

Amendment to the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. (Ex. A, 87th Cong., 2d sess.)3 
and 

Amendments to the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization (Ex. F, 87th Cong., Ist sess.). Pages 3585-3588 


Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken during 
Senate proceedings today. Page 3656 


Record Votes: Three record votes were taken during 
Senate proceedings today. Pages 3586, 3587, 3656-3657 


Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and 
adjourned at 5:14 p.m. until noon Wednesday, March 
14, when it will continue consideration, under debate 
limitation agreement, of H.R. 5143, D.C. capita 
punishment. Page 3657 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee resumed 
its hearings on fiscal 1963 budget estimates for the 
fense Establishment, receiving testimony in behalf © 
funds for their respective departments from the follow: 
ing witnesses: Judge Homer Ferguson, U.S. Court ° 
Military Appeals; J. A. Wylie, Director of Budget ant 
Finance, Office of the Secretary of Defense, on cor 
tingency items, DOD; Col. John K. Lee, National Boat 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice; Maj. Gen. E. F. 
Cook, Alaska Communications System; and J. R. Lofts 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
and his associates, on funds for operation and maint 
nance of Defense agencies. 7 
Hearings were recessed subject to call of the Chai. 


APPROPRIATIONS—INTERIOR 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee co 
cluded its hearings on fiscal 1963 budget estimates 


A Look at World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the orchardists of West Vir- 
& are a progressive people in every 

of the word. Not only are they 

interested in finding more 
ent ways of producing fruit more 
tly; they also are keenly alert 
all suggestions regarding the market- 
of their produce more proficiently. 
also seek new sales horizons, and 
the past few years they have been 
zucoesstul in marketing their fruit in 
Oversea markets. 
our ub the growth of foreign markets, 
acti mardists are eager to become more 
Ww ve with regard to world affairs. It 
as for this reason that I chose to dis- 
World events when I had the honor 
din. asure of addressing the annual 
of er meeting of the 1962 convention 
the West Virginia Horticultural So- 
Yaw’ in Charles Town, on February 22. 
ask unanimous consent to have my re- 
R Printed in the Appendix of the 
RD. 


E 


e 
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There being no objection, the remarks 


Were 0 
as ieee to be printed in the RECORD, 


( An A Loox AT WORLD AFFAIRS 


address by Hon, Romerr C. BYRD, of 
st Virginia, before the West Virginia 
1 tural Society, Martinsburg, W. Va.) 
iden, cr celebrate the birth of the first Pres- 
ton Of the United States—George Washing- 
Which are reminded of the strength with 
Mang men are fortified by an ideal. As Com- 
he der in Chief of the Revolutionary Army, 
hardata his men endured almost ceaseless 
of PS because of their faith in the ideal 
representative government. 
J that faith which George Washing- 
and our forefathers, held in representa- 
the Sernment burns with equal fervor in 
faith zurts of all Americans. And it is this 
ae made us the world's strongest 
alnst all tyrannical forms of gov- 
anaient that has led us to open our hearts 
ments a, pocketbooks to assist all govern- 
Weak po nich may be too sorely beset or too 
resist totalitarian encroachment. 
tiong Washington was a wise and saga- 
Nation resident, In thinking about our new 
De and the need for it to live in peace 
entangle naty, he cautioned against foreign 
nts. In his day, Europe was far 


nations. Rightfully, our preoc- 
to tha a was with our frontiers to the north, 
the brong an und to the west, for in the east 
Midabie and turbulent Atlantic was a for- 
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Through the decades, the world George 
Washington knew has grown smaller and 
smaller. We can talk to persons in the 
farthest corners of the earth almost instan- 
taneously today.. Man can travel around the 
world in minutes. We have ballistic missiles 
that can speed to g target more than 5,000 
miles away in a matter of minutes. Today, 
our only barriers against encroachment by 
any enemy are our industrial might and our 
military strength and the alllances which we 
have made with friendly nations, 

Until a few years ago, Laos, Vietnam, 
Algeria, the Congo, Iran, Indonesia, were geo- 
graphical locations known to Americans 
through books, motion pictures, and trave- 
logs. Yet, today, what happens in these 
countries may vitally affect the lives of every 
American, for in effect they are the frontiers 
of our freedom. 

While the world has grown smaller in the 
sense of time, it also has grown more crowded 
with people. Forty years ago there were 
about 1.8 billion people in the world. Now 
there are 3 billion. Forty years from now 
it is estimated there will be over 6 billion. 
Thus, in one long lifetime, we will have 
doubled the world's population. 

About one-fifth of the world’s people live 
in the United States, Canada, Western Eu- 
rope, Japan, and other economically ad- 
vanced countries of the free world. A third 
live in Soviet Russia, China, and other coun- 
tries of the Communist bloc. The rest—and 
almost half the people in the world—live in 
the underdeveloped free world countries in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the Middle 
East. 

Between 1945 and 1959, 20 new states were 
formed in our world, In 1960, 18 additional 
states came to crowd the world scene. In 
1961, two more new states were born, and 
in the current year, one new state has come 
into being. In addition, between 1948 and 
1954, four new Communist states were 
created. 

We count the 41 new states as belonging 
to the free world. However, released from 
colonial order, these new states grapple with 
nearly overwhelming problems of rapid 
change and political weakness. Thus, Amer- 
ican policy toward these new countries, and 
others like them, seeks to promote orderly 
growth and change at home. At the same 
time, it seeks to help them overcome in- 
ternal subversion inspired by Kremlin 
agents, for their independence is important 
to all free-world nations. 

The heaviness of the problem we face in 
assisting nations to overcome internal sub- 
version, and in resisting threats to their in- 
dependence from abroad, is one Americans 
cannot afford to be reluctant to bear. In this 
age of hydrogen bombs, intercontinental 
missiles, and possible platforms in the sky, 
freedom becomes indivisible. The loss of 
freedom by any nation makes our own free- 
dom less secure. 

The Communist heirarchy knows full well 
that if it is to conquer the entire world 
it can only succeed by piecemeal subversion. 
Thus, from day to day, from nation to na- 
tion, and from continent to continent, their 
agents work to make freedom divisible. By 
striking in many places at one and the same 
time, they hope to throw the free nations 
of the world off balance, to make it appear 
that resistance is useless, and that American 
attempts to aid stricken countries are wasted 
effort and useless expenditures of manpower 
and money. 


The ever present threat of Communist im- 
perialism makes free-world progress a prime 
goal. At the same time, however, thwarting 
Communist designs requires powerful mili- 
tary strength. To this end, the more de- 
veloped nations of the free world have been 
developing impressive armed forces, built 
up, in the main, with the help of military 
aid from the United States. Welded together 
by alliances such as NATO, SENTO, SEATO, 
and ANZUS, these military forces represent 
the free world's first line of defense. 

Countries other than the United States are 
providing about 80 percent of the free world’s 
ground forces; over 40 percent of the avail- 
able military aircraft; about 57 percent of 
its combat ships. Moreover, all of the land 
on which oversea bases have been built is 
provided by other countries. 

In military manpower, the United States 
and those nations with which we have bi- 
lateral or multilateral mutual defense agree- 
ments, have an approximate total of 8,680,- 
000 men in their combined armed forces. 
This compares to about 9,300,000 in the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Of the free world total, the 
European NATO powers have 3 million men 
under arms and the United States currently 
has 2.6 million. In the Far East, where the 
Repubilc of China and the Republic of Korea 
are two significant bulwarks against Com- 
munist expansion, the allied forces total 
more than 1.5 million men, 

Thus, when we talk of the military aid 
which we are extending. we should also re- 
member the military help which we are re- 
ceiving from our allies. For by ourselves we 
would be hard pressed to offset the military 
threat of Communist aggression, In fact, 
our freedom would be a precarious matter. 

The outcome of the cold war between the 
free world and the Communist world is still 
uncertain, However, there are facts which 
seem to support the view that communism 
is losing ground. 

In recent years, many have considered that 
neutralist countries such as Iraq, Guinea, 
and Egypt, were pro-Communist because 
they did not ally themselves with the free 
world and sometimes appeared to support 
the Communist foreign policy line, It was 
feared that acceptance of aid from the So- 
viet bloc might lead to Communist pene- 
tration of these countries. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been actions by several of 
these governments which indicate that they 
recognize the danger of Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

For example, during early 1961, relations 
between Egypt and the Soviet Union were 
marked by charges in Pravda and other 
Communist ni that Communist 
leaders in the United Arab Republic were 
being persecuted, On June 6, 1961, the 
Cairo Government accused the Soviet Union 
of attempting to exert pressure on the 
United Arab Republic, saying that Russia 
was suffering under a misconception if she 
believed that Egypt's positive neutralism 
was some sort of an alinement with the 
Communist camp. 

Similarly, in late 1960, Pravda criticized 
the Iraqui Government for banning a pro- 
Communist Baghdad newspaper, and a series 
of protest messages were sent to Premier 
Kassem regarding the persecution of pro- 
Communists in Iraq. 

At the end of 1961, in Guinea, antigovern- 
ment pamphlets and demonstrations believed 
instigated by the Communists resulted in 
President Touré asking for the recall of the 
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Soviet Ambassador. Moreover, before Guinea 
agreed to accept a new Ambassador, a prom- 
ise was secured from the Soviets that there 
would be no further meddling by them or 
their cohorts in Guinea's internal affairs. 

Of course, all of us know of the widening 
rift between the Soviet Union and Red China, 
and the fact that little Albania no longer 
takes orders or directions from the Kremlin. 
These rifts are deep, and they have shaken 
the Communist world. They are perhaps re- 
sponsible for less belligerency on the part 
of Khrushchevy—less saber-rattling at the 
free world, because he no longer is certain 
about Russia's long border with Red China. 

The threat of communism in Western Eu- 
rope has receded. In contrast to Eastern 
Europe, where industrial and agricultural 
production have not risen as expected, and 
living standards remain low, Western Europe 
has moved from economic recovery to pros- 
perity, with the promise of greater economic 
strength as the Common Market develops 
further. The number of French Commu- 
nists is reported to have dwindled from a 
million to fewer than 200,000, and in Italy, 
it is reported that the Communist Party 
membership dropped by more than 60,000 in 
1961 alone, and that this decline is con- 
tinuing. 

Discontent within Communist countries 
is manifested by the number of refugees 
who have fied from Communist domination. 
It has been estimated by a West German 
official that up to mid-1961, 314 million per- 
sons had fied East Germany, and, despite 
the wall and barbed wire, it was announced 
December 23, 1961, that nearly 10,000 ad- 
ditional East Germans had managed to flee 
to West Germany since August 13, when the 
Communists began construction of the Ber- 
lin wall. 

On the Chinese front, approximately 1 
million Chinese refugees had fled to Hong 
Kong between the time of the Communist 
takeover and 1961. 

But it is in agriculture that the greatest 
loss of ground for communism can be re- 
corded. In the United States, some 10 per- 
cent of the population is engaged in agri- 
cultural production which feeds the entire 
country and produces a huge surplus for ex- 
port. In the Soviet Union, 45 percent of 
the population is engaged in agriculture, 
but in almost every category there is no ex- 
portable surplus produced, and in several 
important categories—such as meat and 
dairy products, and certain grains—not 
enough is produced to adequately feed their 
own people. 

In Communist China the agricultural sit- 
uation is still worse, and malnutrition Is re- 
ported to have resulted In a loss in indus- 
trial production. One British visitor to 
Communist China has estimated that the 
national diet in that country averages only 
600 calorles per day, which is one-sixth that 
in the United States. 

On the other hand, in our country, agri- 
cultural production has zoomed despite a 
reduction in the number of farmers. From 
1950 to 1960, the number of farmworkers 
in the United States shrank by 28 million. 
This was a decline of 28 percent, and com- 
pares with a population increase of 184 per- 
cent during the decade. 

Yet, with fewer farmers this is what we 
accomplished in the 1950-60 decade: The 
yield of corn per acre increased 41.7 percent; 
that of wheat went up 57 percent; that of 
cotton 66.5 percent; rice by 43 percent; and 
sorghums for grain by 100 percent—all in 
10 years’ time. 

Then there is the race for space—a race 
in which communism had a big head start, 
and which has been used by the Kremlin 
as a tool for blackmail, as a lever to make 
smaller countries acceed to its will. 

For more than 3 years our Government 
has been trying to get the Soviets to co- 
operate in space technology. For 3 years 
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the Russians have turned us down cold. And 
each time one of our rockets failed, the 
Russians thumped their chests like victori- 
ous gladiators. 

Now that an American astronaut has cir- 
cled the globe, Mr. Khrushchey sings an- 
other tune. Now he says we ought to “co- 
operate in space technology.” Now he says 
that all mankind would benefit from this 
kind of cooperation. 

What Mr. Khrushchev now knows is that 
American technology, once it begins to run, 
can outrun that of any other nation on 
earth, He now knows that once we put our 
shoulders to the wheel of progress, we make 
a mighty push. 

Early last year, it was doubted that we 
could put a man in orbit before 1 or 3 years 
of additional research and experimentation. 
We did it in 1 year. Early last year it was 
believed that it would be at least 10 years 
or more before we place astronauts on the 
moon. Don't be surprised if we succeed in 
this great feat by 1965 or sooner. 

The accomplishment of Astronaut Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn speaks of the power and 
ability of American science, engineering, and 
industry. I think the Russians are now 
painfully aware of this, and have become 
fearful of our rapid advancement. They 
know, too, that each of our space successes 
makes their vaunted might look ever smaller 
in the eyes of the free nations of the world. 

With each g day, it becomes in- 
creasingly imperative that all Americans un- 
derstand the foreign relations of our Gov- 
ernment. These are not partisan relations. 
Rather, in Congress and in the White House, 
our foreign relations are handled on a bi- 
partisan basis. Insofar as world affairs are 
concerned, Americans of both political par- 
tles stand solidly together. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that all of us have 
one common enemy—international com- 
munism—and that only by united effort, 
by united thinking, by united action, can 
we ultimately destroy this enemy. 

In this badly shaken world, the day of 
peace never seems to be dawning. But, we 
hope that one day it might dawn, because 
free men and women have the courage, the 
purpose, and the will to make it dawn. 


Brotherhood Week Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address at 
the Brotherhood Week luncheon of Jew- 
ish Teachers Association of New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 22, 
1962: 

In the public school system of New York 
City, in about 1925, the three major rell- 
gious groups, the Catholic Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Protestant Teachers Association 
and the Jewish Teachers Association joined 
to help each other solve common problems. 
This group is known as the Coordinating 
Community of Teachers Religious Faiths. A 
major objective of this group was to co- 
operate with the organizations of other 
faiths for the promotion of good will and 
understanding. The three organizations 
have collaborated in numerous activities such 
as brotherhood and interfaith programs in 
the city of New York. 

All three groups exchange invitations fre- 
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quently to various professional functions, 
such as forums, art exhibits, luncheons. 
They also interchange information regarding 
their programs, e.g., group insurance, ban- 
quet plans, tours and excursions. 

Since its earliest years the Jewish Teach- 
ers Association—Morim, to ‘use its Hebrew 
name (Morim is the Hebrew word for teach- 
ers), has annually donated 50 percent of 
its dues to cultural and educational activi- 
tles, such as university libraries, the chil- 
dren's ward in a hospital, educational pro- 
grams on radio or television, the mayor's 
committee (Mayor Wagner) for scholastie 
achieyement providing scholarship aid to 
needy high school graduates of all faiths 
and research studies on mentally retard 
children. 

Throughout the years a newspaper, the 
JTA Bulletin, has been published quarterly: 
Its first editor was Dr. David J, Swartz, nom 
an assistant superintendent; and its current 
editor is Irving Roseblum, principal of one 
of the city schools. An early issue of the 
Bulletin recounts the program of a forum 
on our cultural heritage directed by Dr. 
Herman P. Mantell and conducted at Temple 
Emanuel, Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T. 

The annual luncheon of Morim has long 
been noted as one of the outstanding pro- 
fessional and cultural affairs on the bust 
calendar of noteworthy events in New York- 
Traditionally the luncheon has been con- 
ducted at the Waldorf-Astoria during 
Brotherhood Week. The 35th ann * 
luncheon was held this year on Washington, 
Birthday. The featured speaker was Lo 
Nizer, attorney, lecturer, and author of “MY 
Life in Court.“ A gathering of 1,500 re- 
sponded warmly to the welcoming greeting: 
“Shalom,” of Dr. Herman P. Mantell, pre! 
dent. The program in accordance with pr 
tocol opened with the singing of Hatik¥! d 
by Commissioner Sylvester Garamella an 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’ led by lie 
Harriet Popper, accompanied by Mrs. N 
Seretoff. The invocation was delivered pr 
Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg of Temple ts 
EI of Englewood, NJ. The noted gues’ 
were then introduced by Past 2 
Irving Rosenblum. Included among 
guests were the Honorable Herbert Zelenko. 
Congressman from Manhattan; disti? 
guished jurists, Hon. Thomas A E. 
George Postel, Daniel Gutman, James ah 
Lo Piccolo and Morton R. Tolleris; Hon. 
Louis I. Kaplan, commissioner of investis®” 
tion; members of the board of bauer 
Hon. Brendan Byrne, Hon. Morris Iushe 
Judge Samuel R. Pierce, and Hon. As- 
Senior, Comptroller Abraham D. Beame, and 
sociate Superintendents John B. King ur 
Joseph O. Loretan; Superintendents Arth i 
Huhson, David J. Swartz, Dr. Abram * 
president of American Jewish Historical Bt 
ciety; Mrs. Pauline Mantell, First cag e 
Morim; President Emil H. Tron, of the 150. 
testant Teachers Association; President * 
nard J. Fliedner, of the Catholic Teachers ws 
sociation; and Jacob Jacowitz, school Pine 
editor of the New York World-Telegra™. Pr. 
officers for the year were presented? ris 
Herman P. Mantell, president; nd. 
Shafner, vice president; Michael Lein tary: 
treasurer; Miss Dorothy Posner, secre 
Borough Vice Presidents Frank Sacks, Jeron 
Greenblatt, Leonard Marmelstein, Martin- 
Dodell, Norman Harris; Editor Irving ©) M- 
blum; Membership Chairmen Emanue 
Ebbin and Harry A. Geller. ered 

The report of the year's actiyties, dell“ cul- 
by Dr. Herman P. Mantell, stressed the 
tural, educational, and social p bit of 
the year—the nonsectarian art exhi erfait? 
teachers’ paintings and sculpture, int ance 
committees, the musicale, forums, pro- 
teas, summer and holiday excursions, X 
posed group insurance, convalescent 3 
and charitable donations, ub- 

The legislative program for funds for Tp” 
lic education was discussed by City 
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troller Beame, followed by an interlude of 
folk singing directed by Marc Olf. Follow- 
ing this, Dr. Mantell bestowed the famed 
AVODAH Award of the association, granted 
for distinguished service to humanity 
through Jewry, upon Yeshiva University “in 
recognition of ita ploneering years, its ever- 
expanding service, and its glorious vision of 
the future“ The Honorable Charles H. Sil- 
Jer responded for the university. He, in 
turn, received a surprise award for his many 
years of devotion to the welfare of the chil- 
dren and the teachers in the educational 
System of New York. 

Dr. Mantell expressed the gratitude of the 
association for the untiring efforts and dili- 
Sent service of luncheon Chairman Martin 
S. Dodell and his assistant, Miss Ann Kessler. 
Following a solo “Bless This House,“ rendered 
by Commissioner Garamella, the benediction 
Was pronounced by Rabbi Harold H. Gordon, 
executive vice president of the New York 

of Rabbis. 

With a final Shalom in farewell,.President 

tell closed the program for the 35th an- 
Dual luncheon and extended a reunion in- 
Vitation for the 36th, scheduled for February 
12, 1963, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
A distinguished array of speakers has ad- 
the association at its annual lunch- 
fon. Among the noted speakers were: M. 
dwin Fertig, counsel to Governors F. D. 
velt and H. Lehman; Dr. Julius Mark, 
Senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El of New 
ork; Dr. Abraham Leon Sachar, president 
dels University; Benjamin Cohen, As- 
t Secretary of U.N.; Dr. David de Sola 
A Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue; 

- Israel Goldstein, president of World Jew- 
Be Congress; Rabbi Robert Gordes, Temple 

th El of Rockaway Park; Rabbi Emanuel 

an, president of the New York Board 
Of Rabbis; Hon. Semah Cecil Hyman, con- 
Sul general of Israel in New York; Rabbi 
— H. Gordon, executive vice president 
the New York Board of Rabbis; Dr. Alex- 
ander M. Dushkin, dean of School of Edu- 
— of Hebrew University in Jerusalem; 
- Irwin D. Davidson, judge of Court of 
General Sessions of New York. 
rant the Civil War centennial luncheon of 
x 22, 1961, the guest speaker was the 
ped rabbi and eminent author-historian, 
tion estram Wallace Korn of the Congrega- 
dal Kenneseth Israel in Elkins Park, Phila- 
tar Phia. An acknowledged authority in the 
Pe Of Jewry in the Civil War, he held his 
dience enthralled throughout a well-docu- 
nted exposition of the story of the “Jew 
Gray and Blue.” 


The New Haven Railroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


ac BUSH. Mr, President, I wish to 
ak very briefly of the New Haven 
allroad situation, which is very serious 
th eed. I ask unanimous consent that 
one may be printed in the Appendix 
Hay © Recorp an editorial from the New 
ven Register of Monday, March 12. 
wa Dere being no objection, the editorial 
as Ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
5 follows: 

St New Haven Ramgcap Numuenrs Irs Days 
ast Predicting that the New Haven Railroad 
a Ano out until the first of next year as 

anelal entity, the trustees of the road 
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haye provided the Governors of Connecticut, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
with a gentle ultimatum, 

Unless something ls done in terms of 
public aid within the next 9 months railroad 
service in this region could, conceivably, 
move close to collapse, 

And the fact is that very little has been 
done by any of the States to meet the urgen- 
cies of the situation. 

The Register has never wholly endorsed 
public intervention in an essentially private 
enterprise. 

Even the prospect of a ratlroad authority 
operated in behalf of the States served by 
the New Haven involves, in our opinion, 
numerous imponderables and potential dan- 


gers, 

But—lit ls perfectly clear that the railroad 
continues to run downhill despite exception- 
al and energetic efforts by its trustees to 
make financial sense out of a welter of ex- 
pensive contradictions and uneconomic 
complications. 

And it is equally clear that solutions must 
be proposed, analyzed, exposed to amend- 
ment, Officially reviewed, and publicly dis- 
cussed, if there is to be any hope for the 
New Haven Rallroad in its ebbing financial 
strength. 

The Federal Court cannot keep the rall- 
road functioning unless grave financial prob- 
lems have been resolved. 

The trustees cannot continue to Impro- 
vise in their search for funds and for operat- 
ing procedures if the Government assist- 
ance which they have so consistently labeled 
essential—in a position that is generally 
upheld—is kept under wraps and highly 
tentative. 

There is good reason for caution by the 
Governors in this unprecedented call for 
rallroad support. But Byron R. White, Dep- 
uty U.S. Attorney General, highlighted the 
price of inaction when he remarked last 
week: Any further steps depend upon what 
the States do”’—thus indicating that the 
Federal Government as well as the railroad 
awaits definitive action by those public of- 
ficiais whose constituents most depend upon 
the carrier for passenger and for freight 
service. 

The interstate staff committee set up by 
the States of Connecticut, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts cannot function 
much longer as the behind-the-scenes oper- 
ation it has been to date, nor can the Gov- 
ernors much longer stand in the committee's 
shade as the railroad languishes. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial calls attention to the very danger- 
ous situation in which the New Haven 
Railroad finds itself, and to the necessity 
of the States getting busy and taking ac- 
tion promptly. I am afraid that the 
States have delayed too long and will de- 
lay too long in taking effective and essen- 
tial action to keep the passenger railroad 
service rolling. I have called on Gover- 
nor Rockefeller to join with Connecticut 
in setting up a public authority which 
would take over and“operate the com- 
muter passenger business on the New 
Haven Railroad. The Governor has not 
felt that this would be appropriate action 
for him to take. In fact, I do not believe 
he approves of the plan itself. 

I feel that, unless some such plan as 
that is worked out, this very important 
commuter service, particularly between 
Connecticut and New York, may be end- 
ed by the trustees of the railroad or by 
the Court. ‘This would have a very seri- 
ous effect upon the economic, the social, 
and, in fact, the whole life of many com- 
munities in Connecticut, 
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Flexible Hero, Space Villain, Forgotten 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Alvin 
Silverman, chief of the Washington bu- 
reau of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, wrote 
a most interesting column for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of March 4, in which 
he points out that when the bouquets 
were handed out for the success of Proj- 
ect Mercury one man who played a very 
important part was overlooked. He 
is Dr. T. Keith Glennan, the Adminis- 
trator of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration during the Eisenhower 
administration. Dr. Glennan was re- 
sponsible for setting up the Project Mer- 
cury program, yet his name has not been 
mentioned by the President or Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Silverman's column follows: 
FLEXIBLE Hero, SPACE VILLAIN, FORGOTTEN 


MaN — 
(By Alvin Silverman) 
WASHINGTON: —Memoọo to Sil, from Phil 


Goulding: 

If you are stuck, as usual, for a Sunday 
column, try these themes: the space hero, 
the space villain, and a forgotten man of the 
U.S. man-in-space program. 

Point out to your readers, if any, that John 
Glenn is surely one of the most adaptable 
individuals of our age. 

All of us have written of his humility, 
modesty, intelligence, humor, skill, faith, and 
patriotism. But I think back a bit to how 
he. has adapted himself to a dozen different 
environments, 


The seven astronauts were introduced to 
us at space agency headquarters here on a 
sweltering day in April 1959. Most of us who 
cover military and space activities left the 
room that day with the impression that John 
Glenn was the outstanding man of the 
group. 

He seemed to handle himself better than 
the other six. His reasons for having volun- 
teered were a little deeper. 


THOUGHT HE WOULD BE FIRST 


During the next couple of years, we be- 
lieved that Glenn would be first into space. 
When he was named along with Alan Shep- 
ard and Gus Grissom, as the three candidates 
for the initial up-and-down mission, there 
was no surprise. It was assumed that Glenn 
would be tapped. 

There was nothing from him to encourage 
or discourage this view. He behaved as he 
had before, stressing the importance of the 
program and discounting the individual im- 
portance of being first. 

The guessing game continued until Shep- 
ard walked out of Hangar S at the cape on 
the morning of the first scheduled launch. 

Glenn was only the backup pilot, the one 
who moved every step of the way with Shep- 
ard, ready to step in if something happened 
toAl. He adapted to this role magnificiently. 

You may or may not know that the astro- 
nauts and their families live in a Cocoa 
Beach motel while at Canaveral. We bump 
into them constantly—on the beach, loung- 
ing at the swimming pool when their rigid 
schedules permit, eating meals in one of the 
few restaurants. 
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PASSED OVER AGAIN 

There was every chance for Glenn to say 
something, in an informal chat, to betray his 
own real feelings. I don't know whether he 
then knew he would be making the first 
orbital fight. If he did, he said nothing to 
kiss off the Shepard mission as relatively 
unimportant compared to what was coming 
for him. 

After Freedom 7’s success, while Shep- 
ard was being honored by the President, 
speculation began that Glenn, as backup 
pilot, would naturally make the next Red- 
stone suborbital flight. But Gus Grissom 
was named instead. 

Glenn was backup a second time, Again, 
he silently continued to do his job, ignoring 
the news stories, adapting himself to a 
bridesmaid’s role, praising Shepard and 
Grissom. 

NASA grew up, got smart, recognized that 
the potential evil of public exposure before 
a mission was less than the confusion of a 
guessing game and named Glenn, in Novem- 
ber, for the first orbital shot. 

The whole world knows of a series of sub- 
sequent adaptations—to delay after delay, 
to the weightless environment of space, to 
potential incineration, to Presidential greet- 
ings, to extravagant parades, to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, to three congressional com- 
mittee appearances. 

THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


This is a remarkably flexible hero. If you 
do write about him, you might add the 
thought that the titanic welcomes have gone 
about far enough and that it is now time to 
give him a few more days alone with his 
family and put him back to work. 

The villain, of course, is the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, John 
Bailey, who is ordinarily a pretty nice guy. 
How could he have the unimaginable gall 


to credit Glenn's flight to the imagination. 


energy and knowhow" of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration? 

Plans were made, funds obtained and 
schedules drafted long before Mr. Kennedy 
was elected to office. 

This brings you to the first of the for- 
gotten men. Whatever happened to T. Keith 
Glennan, NASA boss who created Project 
Mercury? Since he left for South America 

February 16 and has not yet returned, I don't 
know whether he was invited to the Glenn 
launching. 

I do know that he did not attend either 
of the other two launchings and that his 
name has not been mentioned by the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President, his successor or 
anyone else handing out the bouquets. This 
is Keith's program. Someone might be kind 
enough to say 80. 


The Cry of Communist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, one of 
Nevada's outstanding editorial writers 
is Paul A. Leonard, editor of the Nevada 
State Journal in Reno. In a recent 
editorial, Mr. Leonard saw fit to com- 
ment on the danger of attaching labels 
to various groups to confuse certain 
issues as they may arise. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, Mr. Leonard's editorial 
entitled “Constant Communist Cry Aids 
and Abets Subversives.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSTANT COMMUNIST Cry Alps AND ABETS 
SUBVERSIVES 


At a meeting of the Reno City Council, 
Monday night, the topic of the proposed 
sewer-use fee came up for discussion. 

One of the opponents of an ordinance to 
establish such a fee intimated that, lurking 
somewhere in the proposal was a Communist 
plot. 

So, it appears now that a plan to help 
dispose of a city’s sewage cannot even be 
broached without its being labeled commu- 
nistic, 

There are two dangers in this growing 
practice of constantly hinting this, that and 
everything else is communistic. 

One is that such blanket and irresponsible 
indictments terd to confuse real issues for 
the betterment of a community. No logical 
reasons are necessary in such demagoguery. 
If something isn't to your liking just say 
it's communistic. Whether there's one iota 
of truth in the charge or not that puts the 
cloak of suspicion around it. 

The second danger inherent in this type 
of thinking is that it hampers the battle 
against realcommunism. There are so many 
cries of Communist being hurled nobody will 
be able to tell when a bona fide case pops up. 

Furthermore, such charges tend to make 
a joke of the internal communism threat. 
The public, constantly hearing that this 
person, that plan, or this project is com- 
munistic will eventually reach the conclu- 
sion that there is really no such thing exist- 
ent, and will laugh off the entire problem, 
leading to fatal consequences. 

Thus, those who pretend to see commu- 
nism lurking in everything with which they 
disagree are the people who are aiding and 
abetting it the most, other than the Com- 
munists themselves. 

At the present time the ultrarightwingers 
in the Nation are fostering this “cry wolf” 
tendency which will weaken our vigilance. 

They, like Khrushchev (strange bedfel- 
lows) are attempting to destroy the United 
Nations. They claim the U.S. Supreme Court 
is a nest of Socialists and worse. They de- 
scribed President Eisenhower's purposes and 
actions as treason. They hold that 7.000 
U.S. Protestant clergymen are actively help- 
ing the Communists. And so forth. 


At this rate it won’t be long until the 
entire Federal Government, then all the local 
governments will be painted with the Red 
brush. Then all the clergymen, Protestant 
or otherwise, then all the lawyers, the doc- 
tors, the merchants * * +, 

Soon it will be a simple matter for those 
who really seek to destroy our Nation from 
within to hide. Everybody will be branded 
and it will be impossible to tell the guilty 
from the innocent. 

If one was of the same stripe as these 
blanket accusers he might be impelled to 
wonder whether some of their groups might 
not be open to infiltration. There could be 
no more fertile, or safe ground from which 
to carry out the aims of subversive elements. 

The real Communists would not hesitate 
in joining with the ultrarightwingers in 
screaming, That's communistic’ about 
every other group or proposal if they thought 
it would further their plans for disrupting 
the orderly processes of government, and so 
hasten the day when they could take over. 
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We Need the RS-70 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Antelope Valley Ledger- 
Gazette, published in Lancaster, Calif., 
on March 7, 1962. 

The eidtorial, written by sharp-think- 
ing John Valentine, editor of the Ledger- 
Gazette, makes a bold case for the B-10, 
now labeled the RS-70. In my judg- 
ment, this great weapons system is es- 
sential to the future defense of this great 
Nation. 

I most heartily back the House Armed 
Services Committee in its unanimous ap- 
proval to supply $491 million to get this 
program under full development. To 
my mind, we have delayed far too long 
already. Above all, I hope the current 
controversy is not clouded over by an 
executive versus legislative 2 
The overriding fact and one which must 
be uppermost in the minds of both 
branches of our Government is that the 
United States needs the best defenses it 
can obtain. 

The RS. 70 is a vital link in that chain 
of defense. 

The editorial follows: 

Civilian control of the military services 
has always been a primary policy of the 
United States. 

This means that making war, or not mak- 
ing war, has always been the prerogative of 
the civillan arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

The historical background for this policy 
lies in instance after instance of military 
leader of other nations taking over a gon“ 
ernment and then waging war to aggrandize- 
ment of himself and his country—and ofte? 
with an adverse result, 

The American founders were determined 
not to let this situation develop in theif 
new country. The President can lead us to 
the brink of war, but only the Congress can 
declare war. And the heads of the military 
departments in the Federal Government ha 
always been civilians. 

Civilian control of the military services. 
however, has never meant that the civilian’ 
will tell the military men how to fight th 
war the civilians have started, 

A crucial contest of this principle is now 
coming to a head in Congress. It has bee? 
building up for a long time. 

The question is not as to whether or not 
the civilians will control the military sere! 
ices, that is, keep them under contro 
so they may never drag the Nation into * 
war the people did not want. It is a queni 
tion as to whether or not the civilians t 
the military men what weapons they ma 
have to fight with. 

The weapon is the B-70. of 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force Chief 7 
Staff (military head of the Department E. 
the Air Force) and his civilian boss Mr. 1 
M. Zuckert appeared before the Senate —.— 
tary Appropriations Subcommittee to pl see 
for 100 more Minuteman missiles and an 
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Pansion of the B-70 program so that the 
Military equipment that the plane is to 
Carry and the control gear for its use will 
also be built. At present the three planes 

g built at Palmdale are planes only— 
they are not weapons. 

General LeMay, who has the honor of 

g considered this Nation's top big plane 
expert, and who has the reputation of being 
able to express himself forcefully and au- 
thoritatively, said before the Senate sub- 
committee that having, or not having, the 
B-70 as a usable weapon could make the 
all-important difference between winning 
and losing“ a war after the initial attack by 
an enemy. 

We take this to mean, and believe that he 
meant to say, that having or not having the 
B-70 to use could mean the difference be- 
tween survival or destruction as a Nation in 
the event.of war. 

We speak of war coldbloodedly because 
it is that—a coldblooded thing that is 
fought and won by steel-willed men who 

what they need to do the Job and who 
are given what they need. 

Now this doesn't mean that military men 
Will not ask for things they “might” like 

have, but do not need. General Mc- 
Clelian, head of the Army of the Potomac 
puting the Civil War, never could get all 
8 Wanted. And he never fought n success- 
ul campaign because he had not the nerve 
Or the dash or the will of the successful 
Military leader, But as between the Sec- 
Te of War and General McClellan, there 
Was never any reluctance to try and get for 

© general what he wanted. 

Ow, as between the military leaders of 
the Air Force under the leadership of the 
paet military man the United States has, 

neral LeMay, and the leadership of the 
N artment of Defense under Mr. Me- 

Amara, the President has chosen to sup- 

Mr. McNamara. 
ta. Ad as between a man tralned in war- 
are and a man not trained in warfare as 
te the weapons to be provided for the de- 
ae of the United States, our vote will 

Ave to go to the military leader. 

General LeMay says that the B-70 
and make the difference between winning 
losing a war after the initial attack, 
Pi this expression of opinion is, for us, 
trollin 


g. Andoalmost 200 years of fighting 
icans on the American continent 
And 4 years of the 
Pla fighting in which aviation 
fon cd a major role in alr, ground, and sea 
Orces in World War HI. 
Wea, exotic weapon—today the exotic 
theo is the missile—has always excited 
Civilian leader who is enthralled by the 
t of winning an easy war. 
harper are no easy wars. They are only 
beopi brutal, bloody wars in which many 
le are killed and much property is de- 
thao But it is who survives in the end 
of Makes the difference as to the future 
Amur Face, and it is this future that the 
been an military man has traditionally 
te charged with protecting. 
rate ey wants the B-70 as a full weapons 
ble din because he conceives it as the possi- 
erence between winning and losing, we 
tha give up a great deal to make certain 
t he gets it. 
McNamara has made an excellent 
Departs himself as the civilian head of the 
ent of Defense, He has made no 
or himself, and it is not expected that 
ent us a strategist. If there is any 
Which, © Judge him by, the Bay of Pigs fiasco, 
alone We are convinced no military man, let 
erer an American military man, could have 
a myje o Oved, had the choice been clearly 
his Saye One, certainly would tend to make 
lity as a military man suspect. 


g. 
5 Behind that opinion lies centuries of war- 
by 
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In his announcement of his position Mr. 
McNamara said, “In view of the size of these 
forces (missiles and bombers and sub- 
marines), it does not appear wise at this 
time to make a final commitment to a $10 
billion B-70 prođuction program. To do 
so would, in my opinion, be a serious waste 
of the Nation's resources." 

He could have left the last sentence out. 

For in General LeMay’s opinion if we do 
not provide the weapon the Air Force wants, 
it is very probable that we will have wasted 
all of our resources, men and material, and 
be denied the use of them for ourselves be- 
cause we risked them and lost them in a 
war we were not prepared to win. 

We realize that there is an Antelope Val- 
ley interest in the B-70 program. Our more 
avaricious natures tend to see this program 
us the means to boom and fortune for the 
get-rich-quick artists that follow national 
defense. 

We have tried to eliminate this from our 
thinking. If General LeMay had agreed with 
Mr. McNamara we would be writing that we 
ought not to get excited, that in fact the 
best Judgment of our military and our civil- 
lan leaders is that the program is in such 
a posture that it could be expedited if 
needed, or completed simply as an experi- 
ment, depending upon developments around 
the world. 

But the military men do not agree with 
the civilians, and in this game of chance, 
we stand with the military men. 


Colonel Glenn’s Orbital Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 
smallest town to the largest metropolis, 
millions‘ of Americans were thrilled by 
the heroic achievement of Lt, Col. John 
Glenn, Jr., and they rejoiced at his safe 
return from his spectacular orbital flight 
into outer space. Millions of words re- 
corded this stirring adventure, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in stories and columns of metro- 
politan dailies and smalltown weeklies. 
In Nevada we are fortunate in having an 
outstanding columnist, Walter Cox of the 
Yerington, Nev., Mason Valley News, 
whose weekly pillar is a source of pleas- 
ure and enlightenment to a great many 
readers, Mr. Cox, in my opinion, ex- 
pressed the typical reaction of most 
Americans to Colonel Glenn’s daring ex- 
perience. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that Mr. Cox’ column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLONEL GLENN'S ORBITAL FLIGHT 
(By Walter Cox) 

Tuesday, February 20, was a big day for 
you and me, John Glenn, Jr., backed by a 
group of space experts, placed the good old 
United States of America back on the map in 
the race for seourity and peace, In short, he 
and the men who built his rocket and space 
capsule, kept the wolves, or Russians, from 
our door. Colonel Glenn, according to his 
own statement, bounced from the space cap- 
Sule as fresh as a dalsy. You can't say the 
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same for millions of Americans on Pacific 
standard time. We were up at 3:30 and 
stayed with the flight until noon. You 
might say we were pretty pooped despite 
armchair navigation. As your stomach 
turned over during the countdown, and then 
convulsed a few times prior to the landing, 
you also did a bit of prayer work over the 
5-hour stretch. As the fellow along Main 
Street said, “I had a difficult time recalling 
my prayers. But I did a good job.” 
Speaking of prayers, Colonel Glenn has 
done a great bit of missionary work for our 
modern teenage youth and also those in 
their twenties. The colonel never thought 
that church going was sissy stuff. A Presby- 
terlan, he never missed church on Sunday 
and was sustained in his many combat mis- 
sions in the past world conflict and Korea by 
his faith in God. Let’s hope that his “he 
man" contribution to the boys of the Nation 
will be as great as his contribution to the 
aviation of the United States and the world. 


A Warning Against Loss of Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
to the editor that appeared in the Milton, 
Ind., Eastern Indiana Farmer. 

The letter, written by Albert Ferris, 
follows: 


READER WARNS AGAINST Loss or LIBERTY 


Are you aware there is a new crack deyel- 
oping in our Liberty Bell? No, not in the 
one which hangs in Philadelphia, but in the 
one which proclaims the right of the in- 
dividual farmer to manage his own business 
free from Government coercion. The threat 
is embodied in the two identical bills H.R, 
10010 and S. 2786 now before the Agriculture 
Committees of the Congress. To some de- 
gree, any final appraisal of these so-called 
food and farmer control measures is pre- 
mature since many amendments thereto may 
be accepted. However, as introduced, they 
do contain provisions so drastic as to snatch 
the breath of every freedom-loving farmer. 

Without going into details, these bills pro- 
pose compulsory quotas on dairy products, 
feed grains and other agriculture crops with 
penalties involving fines, prperty confiscation 
penalties involving fines, property confisca- 
tion and even jall sentences. While purport- 
ing to be inoperative unless ratified by two- 
thirds of the producers, the only choice is be- 
tween acceptance and ruin. In other words 
the alternative to ratification is having a 
ruinous quantity of Government-stored grain 
dumped on the market. This amounts to an 
ultimatum of ‘take it or else.“ The retention 
of the historic basis for acreage allotments 
is definitely unfair in that it gives a high 
base to the farmer who has not rotated crops 
and hence is most to blame for the surpluses 
while penalizing the farmer who has con- 
served the soil. 

Certainly some of these viclous features 
should be eliminated if the program is to 
be considered at all acceptable, If you do 
not want to farm in a straitjacket, write 
your Congressman. Remember Ben Frank- 
lin advised, “He who seeks security at the 
price of liberty will likely lose both.” 
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The Constitution and Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, the balance of power among the 
executive, judicial, and legislative 
brances of the Government has been a 
foundation of great stability and strength 
of the U.S. system. 

Throughout history, however, there 
have been efforts—from time to time—to 
upset this balance. 

For this reason, there is a need for 
constant vigilance. 

Currently, the Congress is considering 
proposals for revising U.S. reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

As administrator of the program, the 
executive branch has requested broad, 
flexible powers to participate in tariff- 
changing treaties—without the consent 
of the Senate. 

The Congress, in my judgment, must 
proceed cautiously and carefully on these 
recommendations. 

Why? Because, first, too drastic 
downward revision of tariff rates could 
spell life or death for segments of the 
domestic economy; and second, the 
granting of tariff cutting powers to the 
executive branch could be a dangerous, 
and precedent setting shifting of con- 
stitutional authority and responsibility 
from the legislative, to the executive 
branch. 

Yesterday, the Washington Star pub- 
lished a thoughtful analysis of this ques- 
tion by David Lawrence entitled “the 
Constitution and Kennedy.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 13, 1962] 
THE CONSTITUTION AND KENNEDY 
(By David Lawrence) 

What has happened to the Constitution 
under the Kennedy administration? This 
question projects itself naturally as a re- 
sult of the new controversy that is devel- 
oping over the power of the President to 
finalize tariff agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Kennedy seems to think Congress can 
delegate to him power to make such trade 
treaties through an enlargement of the pres- 
ent law on reciprocal trade agreements. But 
the issue is broader than tariffs. 

If, for example, Congress can delegate to 
the Executive the treatymaking power on 
tarifs without the necessity of ratification 
by the legislative body, then the power to 
impose taxes or to change at will existing 
tax laws can also be handed over to the 
President. Yet the Constitution specifies 
that Congress alone shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imports and 
excises." 

The Constitution also says plainly that 
the President of the United States shall have 
power only “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” 
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Within the last few days, however, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has ignored the Senate's 
rights and has merely sent to Congress noti- 
fication of far- agreements on tarifs 
reached with the 6 nations of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and 18 other coun- 
tries, including Great Britain. 

Never before in American history has such 
a treaty or agreement with so many coun- 
tries in the world been withheld from formal 
submission to the Senate, The document 
which reported the negotiations to the 
House and Senate does not even request ap- 
proval of the pacts. It assumes that the 
President will get the necessary authority 
under a modification of the existing recip- 
rocal trade law. 

The Executive, of course, inherently pos- 
sesses certain powers to negotiate treaties 
with foreign governments on tariffs. This 
is far different, however, from the authority 
he has been using under the reciprocal trade 
law, which delegates power to negotiate only 
within certain limits. 
ample, a tariff reduction of 20 percent to 
be made, but no more, and the President 
is supposed to report to Congress those in- 
stances where his proposals would depart 
from what are known as peril points in 
industry. It is then up to Congress to speci- 
fy by law whether it will sanction a depar- 
ture from these limits, 

Mr. Kennedy in his message to Congress 
on March 7, reporting on the new tariff 
treaties, says that “our negotiators were 
grievously short of bargaining power“ in 
the negotiations at Geneva. This is clear 
proof that the executive branch of the 
American Government has been, in effect, 
negotiating a treaty and has not just been 
carrying out instructions within certain Um- 
its, as covered by the Reciprocal Trade Act 
passed by Congress in 1958. 

The negotiations started in September 1960, 
but a deadlock ensued. President Kennedy 
confesses to Congress that he deviated from 
the instructions or limits contained in the 
existing law, when he says: 

“Accordingly, after months of negotiation 
and when no other recourse was available 
to save the situation, I authorized our Gen- 
eva delegation to offer new concessions on 
a number of items at rates below the peril 
point findings. 

“In taking this step, we avoided the col- 
lapse of the Geneva talks and we held open 
the way to a future of economic coopera- 
tion, not separation, between the two com- 
mon markets, the one in Western Europe, 
and the other in the United States,” 

But the President really did have a legal 
alternative. Had he been adhering to the 
treatymaking power given him under the 
Constitution, he could have negotiated a 
treaty and, after affixing the signature of the 
United States to it, he could have asked for 
ratification by a two-third vote of the Senate. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether, in 
order to conform to constitutional require- 
ments, the President isn’t really obligated 
to get a two-thirds consent by the Senate 
anyhow when he makes agreements with 24 
countries involving not only tariff duties but 
various contingent actions, including possible 
reprisals by the United States against quotas 
imposed on our trade by other governments. 

Should a subject of such transcendent im- 
portance—affecting industries throughout 
the United States—be handled by such a 
vague process as were the agreements made 
by the American delegation at Geneva with 
a total of 24 diferent countries? Certainly 
the framers of the Constitution did not in- 
trend that the treatymaking power, which 
requires a two-thirds approval by the Sen- 
ate, should be bypassed. The President has 
attempted to exercise the very same author- 
ity In a different way. Such a procedure 
has never been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 

If Congress, by a majority of both Houses, 
can pass a law delegating authority to the 


It permits, for ex- 
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Executive to make agreements with foreign 
governments which are final, then the whole 
treatymaking power, in which the Senate 
has hitherto played a coordinate part, falls 
to the ground. That's why it is being asked: 
What has happened to the Constitution un- 
der the Kennedy administration? 


Edison’s Greatest Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
one American whose permanent niche 
in history is unchallenged is Thomas 
Alva Edison, His contributions to the 
advancement of our civilization are 5° 
well known that it would be redundant 
for me to list them here. 

It was my good fortune, as a young 
man, to have had the opportunity 
meet this great man in person when ac 
companying my father, who was a phy- 
sician, to his home in the course of his 
professional service. To see Mr. 
and to hear him speak was an unfor- 
gettable experience. 

It is fitting that Mr. George E. String- 
fellow of East Orange, N.J., who knew 
him well as a daily associate, shou” 
have been called upon to add to the Edi S 
son memorabilia in an address before t” 
Rotary Club of Hamilton, Ontario, re 
ada, on February 15, 1962, as part 0° 
Canadian Electrical Week. Mr. String z 
fellow’s address was delivered during th 
week of the 115th anniversary of Mr. 
Edison’s birth and the 75th annive to 
year of what many persons consider 
be his greatest contribution to society 
organized research. it 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
is my pleasure to place Mr. Stringfellow 
very timely and illuminating address 
the RECORD. 

EDISON'S GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 


(By George E. Stringfellow) 


Mr. Toastmaster, honored guests, and oy 
tiemen, it is a privilege to speak to you ow 
the subject of Thomas Alva Edison. 1 uon 
of no country where the memory of gaist 
is more reyered than in Canada, This 18 Pere 
haps due to the fact that but for a quirk . 
fate Edison would have been born @ Caren 
dian. Some of you may not be familiar * 
this bit of Edison lore, so I will tell 
about it. 3 Edison 

As far back as the history of the tands 
family is traceable, one characteristic 5 ists: 
out. The Edison clan were nonconformi ie 

We first encounter this trait among go's 
English forebears who, In the middle 1 rell- 
migrated to Holland in protest against fen. 
gious and other restrictions of Oliver 
well, world 

The first Edisons arrived in the new ney 
in 1730, They came from Holland. den- 
settled in Caldwell, N., which coinci w 
tally is hardly more than a stone's “ter 
from West Orange where, 150 years ime 
Thomas Edison was to establish his h 
and laboratory. one 

During the American Revolution. i oyn 
branch of the Edison family remained 
to the crown. wot 

John Edison, a practicing Tory: im- 
Thomas Edison's great grandfather was 
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Prisoned in Newark, N.J., and was sentenced 
to death which was commuted. 

After the revolution John Edison and his 
family were resettled in Nova Scotia. Near 
What is now Digby. This was the first con- 
tact the Edison family had with Canada. 

The Edison clan migrated westward in 
1811 and helped to establish the town of 
Vienna in the province of Ontario. 

Edison's grandfather, Capt. Samuel Edison, 
Served with the British in the War of 1812. 
Samuel Edison was an innkeeper in 
Vienna. His son, the father of Thomas, was 

named Samuel. He was born in Vienna. 
It was there that he met and married Nancy 
t. schoolteacher daughter of a minister, 
of Thomas Edison's older sisters and 

an older brother were born in Vienna. 
nonconformist streak in the Edison 
Une broke out again and Thomas Edison 
became destined to be born in the United 
States. 

His father, Samuel, joined in the unsuc- 
1 ul Papineau- Mackenzie rebellion in 
bus and, with a price on his head, fled across 

è border and established his family in 
1 „Ohio. It was there, on February 11, 

847, that Thomas Alva Edison was born. 
ie few years later the Edison family moved 

Port Huron, Mich. 

Young Tom, then about 15, learned teleg- 
wey, an art which was to provide him 
8 an association with Canada. He served 

& telegraph operator for the Grand Trunk 
Rallroad at both Sarnia and Stratford Junc- 
tion, in Ontario. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to have 

for more than a decade with Thomas 
Edison and I can assure you that noncon- 
— motivated many of his decisions, 
ha Was not a revolutionary in the sense of 

ttles and plots. Thomas Edison was a 
lutionist in his approach to science. 
not he not been a nonconformist he could 

have compiled his stupendous record of 
kchlerement. Had he not been a noncon- 
tagust, he would have accepted as truth 

Myths of the then prevailing scientific 
{Rowiedge, Only the strong swim against 
Wan nt. Thomas Edison was strong. He 
try upstream to establish new scientific 

the } 
not m strain of nonconformity did 
da end with Thomas. The sons and 
thyehters left by Thomas Edison possess 

Strain in strong measure. For example, 
harles Edison, one of the sons whom I have 
stra. the privilege of knowing best, demon- 
abina a high degree of individualism and 
the 15 88 a businessman, as Secretary of 
loge i and as Governor of New Jersey. 
is more significant than most in con- 
ang mg Edison's contributions to progress 
Scientific knowledge. 

© are here today to honor Edison's 
bine on the 115th anniversary of his 

» Which took place last Sunday. But 

importantly, 1962 marks the 75th an- 
T8Ary of what many persons consider 
greatest contribution to society 
research. 


2 
Ran ized 


orig 827. 75 years ago, Edison opened his 
labor, laboratory at West Orange, N. J. This 
teum tory is now a federally operated mu- 
‘Monyo oder the name of the Edison National 
organisent: It was first of all the many great 
research laboratories, 
Dane laboratories, whether in. Canada, 
dy po Dited States, or elsewhere, were sired 
anon work. 
Wen decade immediately preceding 1887, 
Men} labored long and effectively in his 
© Park, N.J., Laboratory. 

Dlete Phonograph, the electric light, a com- 
n 2 for the generation and distribu- 
Of the flectric power—these were just a few 
Menlo posts" at Menlo Park. He saw in his 
facility k Laboratory the inadequacy of its 
ot an © He envisioned the establishment 
invention factory" which was his 
tive term for “organized research.” 


an 
descrip 
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The term “organized research” was not to be 
coined until years later. 

In the words of the late, Charles F. Ket- 
tering, Edison’s original West Orange Labora- 
tory was the “birthplace” of organized re- 
search, 

How well Edison planned for and suc- 
ceeded in his “invention factory“ is attested 
to by the fact that during the last 44 years 
of his life spent in West Orange, he was 
granted 520 patients. 

These 520 inventions covered, among other 
things, electric motors and generators, in- 
candescent and fluorescent lamps, continuous 
nickel and copper plating, the depositing of 
metals in a yacuum, magnetic concentration 
and briquetting of iron ore, scores of im- 
provements in recording and reproduction of 
sound, primary and storage batteries, and 
the movie“ camera which gave birth to the 
motion picture industry. 

Organized research did not spring full- 
bloom from Edison's mind. It came about 
as a result of rules, practices, and habits 
which he developed and acquired over many 
years of experience. Edison believed in, sub- 
scribed to and practiced the philosophy that 
generally speaking there are four basic prin- 
ciples in management and he consistently 
applied these four principles, which are: (1) 
plan, (2) organize, (3) delegate, and (4) 
supervise, 

Edison always had plans of action. He out- 
lined these plans to his subordinates, Edi- 
son built an organization of men and equip- 
ment to carry out these plans, He delegated 
ample authority to his subordinates to the 
end that they could effectively discharge 
their responsibilitics. 

Having done these prerequisites, Edison 
himself exercised intelligent supervision. 

My own association with Mr. Edison dealt 
principally with his unique nickel-iron- 
alkaline storage battery. 

Some 10 years of work and 50,000 experi- 
ments went into this development. 

Starting in the early twenties, it was my 
good fortune to be placed in command of the 
storage battery operations, In this connec- 
tion, I would relate to you a “ghost story“ 
involving Mr. Edison, his storage battery, 
and myself. 

I recognized for several years before Mr, 
Edison's passing on October 18, 1931, that 
time, the inexorable reaper, would some day 
catch up even with Edison, Realizing that 
a great amount of important data concern- 
ing nickel-iron-alkaline batteries were con- 
talned in his head, rather than on paper, I 
worked out with Mr. Edison a plan whereby, 
over a period of months, I would submit to 
him a series of questions to which he would 
write the answers: These questions and an- 
swers were carefully filed. 

This led, 5 years after Mr, Edison's passing, 
to the publication by Howard Blakeslee, sci- 
ence editor of the Associated Press, the story 
of how Thomas Edison, though dead, contin- 
ued to serve as a consultant to the storage 
battery operations. 

When problems arose, we, who survived 
Mr. Edison, frequently found answers to those 
problems in his answers to my questions, 
thereby eliminating costly delay, Mr. Edi- 
son thus continued to serve as a consultant 
years after his passing into the great beyond. 

His serving as my dally consultant during 
the last decade of his long and productive 
life is an experience I shall never forget. 
Any success which I may have attained is 
due in a large measure to this exposure to so 
great and good a man as Thomas A. Edison. 

Edison's inventions and discoveries pro- 
duced yast industries, millions of jobs and 
billions in property values. 

Whatever you do—wherever you turn—you 
see the invisible hand of Thomas Alva Edl- 
son. 

When you listen to a phonograph, when 
you use a dictating machine, when you send 
a telegram, when you get a market quota- 
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tion, when you listen to your radio or tele- 
vision, the invisible hand of Edison is there. 

Edison's inspiration, his incentive in life, 
was to advance the welfare of mankind. 

Little wonder that his memory commands 
& deyotion rooted deeply in human grati- 
tude. 

If It were possible for us to ask him today, 
“What is wrong with this war-weary world?" 
I am sure his answer would be, “Nothing 
that the application of the principles of 
Christianity and hard work won't correct.” 

I close my remarks by quoting a state- 
soi made by Edison near the end of his 

e: 

“Be courageous—history repeats itself 
again and again. Be as brave as your fore- 
fathers. Haye faith. Go forward.” 

We, the heirs of this great man would do 


well, I think, to emulate his integrity, his 


1 his philosophy, and his steward- 
ship. 


Role of Congress Must Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, one of 
the continuing and most vexing ques- 
tions that affects our Government is 
what is the proper balance among the 
three principal branches of our Gov- 
ernment. I am pleased to call attention 
today to a speech by Mr. Adam K. 
Stricker, Jr., of New York City, in which 
he deals extensively with this subject 
and in so doing lends support to my pro- 
posal for a congressional trade veto 
which seeks to restore to the Congress 
some reasonable portion of its power in 
trade matters. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Taylor, Mr. Hayes, members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh, 
and honored guests, it is indeed an honor 
for me to address this distinguished group. 
As you know, the time assigned to me is 
extremely limited and your interests are very 
diverse. Hence, I believe it would be a mis- 
take to attempt to deal with specific legisla- 
tive proposals, as it would be Impossible to 
do justice to them. 

On the other hand, there are a number 
of broad basic trends that dominate the ap- 
proach to all legislative problems in this 
session of the Congress and that also charac- 
terize the philosophy of this administration. 
Therefore, I shall attempt to deal with these 
aspects of the Washington scene, as I be- 
lieve they will be with us for many months 
to come. 

If anyone asked me to list the one dom- 
inant factor that pervades the approach of 
the New Frontier to all Government rela- 
tions, I would have to say that it is the 
tendency to concentrate more power in the 
executive branch of the Government than 
has ever existed before. In many ways the 
Congress—which, under the Constitution, is 
the legislative branch of the Government— 
has been asked to relinquish its functions to 
the Chief Executive. 

I do not make this statement in & par- 
tisan sense. Partisan politics is not our pur- 
pose, On the contrary, we are concerned 
primarily with the relationship of Govern- 
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ment to business in order that the creative 
forces of our private enterprise economy may 
make their maximum contribution to growth 
and the economic well-being of everyone. 
However, there are certain basic and funda- 
mental facts which cannot be ignored. 

During the Ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress, the President submitted seven reor- 
ganization plans to the Congress. Basically 
they all were directed to the same end re- 
sult: they would allow the independent 
agencies, which have always been considered 
as an arm of the Congress, to delegate de- 
cisions to single members, to examiners, 
and to individuals or groups of employees. 

Plan No. 1 affected the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; plan No. 2, the Federal 
Communications Commission; and plan No. 
5 dealt with the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Each of these pro- 
posals to reorganize these quasi-judicial 
agencies with rulemaking power was re- 
jected by one branch of the Congress, there- 
by setting them aside. 

On the other hand, Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 reorganized the activities of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; plan No. 4, the Federal 
Trade Commission; plan No. 6, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank; and plan No. 7 abolished 
the Maritime Board and transferred its regu- 
latory functions to a new Federal Maritime 
Commission, These are all now in effect. 

Each of us in the business community is 
particularly concerned with the activities of 
the Federal Trade Commission inasmuch as 
its Chairman is the former chief counsel of 
the Kefauver Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, Paul Rand Dixon. Another mem- 
ber of this Commission, Everett MacIntyre, 
has had long service as Geenral Counsel of 
the House Small Business Committee. 

The reorganization of the Federal Trade 
Commission enables these individuals to 
exert a far greater influence over the activi- 
ties of the business community than was 
the case in the past. z 

President Kennedy has proposed a number 
of sweeping delegations of power by the Con- 
gress to the executive branch in his state of 
the Union message as well as in his economic 
report and budget message. For example, 
among other proposals, he has asked for 
standby authority, subject to veto by the 
Congress, to reduce taxes. It would be naive 
to ignore the political implications of such 
& request. Certainly, if any legislative au- 
thority is specifically granted to the House 
of Representatives in the Constitution, it Is 
that of levying taxes. 

The President has also requested the au- 
thorization of standby capital improvements 
authority. Specifically, he recommended 
that the Congress authorize the President 
to accelerate and initiate up to $2 billion in 
public works when unemployment is rising. 
Past experience demonstrates that additional 
expenditures on such projects are not the 
most effective means of stimulating the 
economy. Furthermore, those initiated dur- 
ing a recession are usually completed during 
the subsequent recovery phase of the busi- 
ness cycle and thus add to inflationary 
pressures. 

Probably the most important single topic 
that will be considered by this Congress is 
legislation to establish a new trade agree- 
ments program to supplant the present 
Trade Agreements Act which is scheduled to 
expire on June 30 of this year. Without 
attempting to review any of the facets of 
this legislation which are extremely in- 
volved, the one dominant characteristic 
again is the large area of discretion which 
is given to the Chief Executive. In fact, it 
is so great that bills have been introduced 
by Senators Kreative and Javirs of New York 
which would provide for a congressional veto 
of a trade agreement. 

I might add that the use of congressional 
vetos rather than a veto by the Chief Execu- 
tive is a complete inversion of our normal 
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procedures of Government. However, such a 
requirement is the only feasible means of 
maintaing congressional bilities for 
legislative matters which clearly belong to 
the 


While I do not intend to discuss the merits 
or demerits of free trade, there are certain 
factors that must be carefully considered in 
terms of our overall competitive abilities. 
Many industrialists and labor leaders are 
concerned that American labor costs ex- 
pressed in our monetary units are consid- 
erably higher than those which prevail in 
other countries. I would like to suggest a 
new yardstick to use in appraising American 
labor costs. For many years, almost every 
employee has adjusted his living standards to 
his take-home pay after taxes and social se- 
curity deductions rather than to his gross 
income. On the other hand, employers have 
been concerned primarily with the basic 
wage scale which includes all taxes, since 
this is his cost of production. 

Furthermore, for many years we have be- 
come accustomed to a basic 52-percent corpo- 
rate income tax. Obviously, this cannot be 
paid out of the capital funds of any corpora- 
tion. It must be factored into prices, and, of 
necessity, when we operate in an economy 
where wage rates are tied to a cost-of-living 
index, they too must reflect the higher tax 
burden prevalling throughout the American 
economy. 

I propose that one way by which we might 
enhance our compctitive position is to reduce 
the cost of Government wherever possibie 
and, hopefully, ultimately our tax burdens. 
This will increase the purchasing power of 
employees and, in a competitive economy, it 
will reduce the prices of our products. 

An examination of the President's budget 
message is a disturbing revelation. The so- 
called administrative budget—and I shall 
have more to say about this in a minute— 
for the 1961 fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1961, showed expenditures of $81.5 bil- 
Mon. The estimate of expenditures for the 
fiscal year which will end on June 30 of this 
year total $89 billion, and the President is 
requesting appropriations for the fiscal year 
which will start on July 1 of 692.5 billion. 
In other words, in a period of only 1 year, we 
plan to add $10 billion to Federal expendi- 
tures in the administrative budget. 

In the fiscal year ending this June, budget 
receipts will total $82 billion, and for the 
next fiscal year they are estimated at $93.7 
billion. In other words, the entire growth 
in budget receipts is predicated upon the 
continued recovery of the US. economy. 
However, this process provides a budget sur- 
plus of $463 million, approximately one-half 
of 1 percent of the Federal budget. I raise 
the question as to whether it would be better 
to forecast a substantial surplus rather than 
to preempt whatever growth may occur by 
increased expenditures. 

I am sure that many of you believe that 
this $93 billion figure for the administra- 
tive budget represents the total receipts by 
the Federal Government from the public. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. On the 
contrary, when we include social security 
and other trust fund items, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through taxes of one kind or an- 
other ts drawing approximately $117 billion 
from the American people. 

The administration reports that the gross 
national product for the calendar year 1961 
was $521 billion so that In terms of what 
we have already achieved, we are committing 
more than 24 percent of all that we pro- 
duce to the public sector of the economy. 
These costs must be factored into the prices 
of all goods and services and into the wages 
and salaries of those who produce them so 
that they may have the ability to support 
our economy through their personal expend- 
Itures. 

It might be of some interest to note that 
in 1960 the total share of our gross national 
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product contributed to Government pur- 
chases of goods and services was just under 
20 percent; hence the public sector as con- 
trasted with the private is growing by 20 
percent. 

Before leaving the subject of gross na- 
tional product, it should be emphasized that 
this statistic represents the total expendi- 
tures by private individuals, business insti- 
tutions and government for goods and serv- 
ices. Necessarily, an increase in govern- 
mental activity raises the gross national 
product, but this does not necessarily in- 
crease the well-being or productivity of our 
economy. 

I should like to make a passing reference 
to a subject which has been discussed for 
many years, namely tax reform. As each of 
you knows, there is a normal personal in- 
come tax rate of 20 percent starting with the 
first $2,000 of taxable income. After $2,000 
there is a surtax which rises with one's taxa- 
ble income to a maximum of 71 percent. 
The combined normal and surtax rates in 
the top bracket amount to 91 percent. 

It may surprise most of you to learn that 
the same revenue yield presently derived 
from personal income taxes could be achieved 
with a fiat rate of approximately 23 percent 
applied to all personal incomes after the 
present exemptions and exclusions. This 18. 
of course, below the capital-gains rate. The 
imposition of a less punitive tax would do a 
great deal to deter tax avoidance and concen- 
trate more of our energies on the task of in- 
creasing the national income. 

It is obvious that there will be many com- 
promises mvolved before the 1962 legisla- 
tive session is concluded. However, so many 
of our problems presently involve our over 
all balance of payments that it is essentia! 
that we recognize that in spite of the state- 
ments which have been made from time to 
time that our balance-of-payments position 
has improved, the fact remains that during 
the first 6 weeks of 1962, our erosion of 
gold reserves totaled $100 million. 

Let me remind you that unless our basic 
legislation is changed, a gold reserve of 25 
percent must be maintained to support Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and other currency issued 
by the Federal Reserve System. Although 
there was substantial earmarking of gold DY 
the Federal Reserve banks for foreign ac“ 
counts in 1960; there was little actual trans- 
fer of the metal to foreign sources until 
1961. We now find that three-quarters of v3 
billion dollars worth of gold was shipped ou 
of the United States last year. This is the 
largest outflow on record. Unfortunately: 
much of this metal has been transferred int? 
speculative hands and out of the world’ 
monetary system, thus reducing the base to 
support the world’s currency. 

All of the problems which confront Amer- 
ica can be solved, but they will require nard 
work, patience, and understanding. Tour 
representatives in Washington, by and large. 
are dedicated individuals who will welcome 
your views. Intelligent suggestions by 
business community can play an extremely 
important role in the months ahead. 


Thompson Ramo-Wooldridge of Cleve 
land Selected To Work on Apollo 
Spacecraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
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to include the following letter from R. J. 
Watson, Washington representative of 
North American Aviation, Inc., and a 
Dress release issued by this company 
Which points out that Thompson Ramo- 
Wooldridge of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
Selected to design and develop the elec- 
trical power source for the Apollo space- 
craft that will take the first Americans 
the moon and back. Cleveland has 
given a responsibility as well as 
an honor in having one of its industries 
Selected to do this important work. 
The letter and release follow: 
NORTH American AVIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1962. 
Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN BOLTON: Enclosed is a 
release which I belleve you will find 
< interest, Thompson Ramo-Wooldridge's 

apco Division plans to do the subcontract 
Work on this important Apollo project in 

eir Cleveland facility. 

With best regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. WATSON, 
Washington Representative. 
Downey, Cattr.—Two companies have been 
to design and develop the electrical 
er source for the Apollo spacecraft that 
take the first Americans to the moon 
and back, 

Named for multi-milliondollar parallel 
kae acts to build the Apollo fuel cell, were 
U Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
tated Aircraft, Hartford, Conn., and the 

apco Division of Thompson Ramo-Wool- 

ge, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

un ard Cathers, director of material at 
or N. Pace and information systems division 
con orth American Aviation; principal Apollo 
wur actor. said that competitive contracts 

l be awarded to insure two different ap- 
ext es to the design of the fuel cells an 
pope J critical component of the space- 
br t. “The fuel cell an entirely new ap- 

dach to the power supply problem made 
ti because of the weight consideri- 

Ons of a spacecraft” he explained. 
el fuel cell will supply the power for all 

*ctronic and electrical systems of both the 
™anhed command center module and the 
terrles module. Located in the 
Module, the fuel cell performs the same 
Bule function as the battery in an airplane. 
kan where a battery uses heavy solids such 
h the fuel cell utilizes oxygen and 

Fdrogen as its source of energy. A by- 
wit of the system is potable water which 
tan be used by the threeman crew on the 

“hey to the moon and back. 
in {Pollo subcontractors are selected follow- 
Rad an intensive procedure which includes 
ten Uātion of hundreds of points covering 
Cort design, ability to produce, probable 

and program management. 


Case Against Present Foreign Aid 
Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


ly OF GEORGIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


ont TALMADGE. Mr. President, no 
— ever stated the case against the 
Lee of foreign aid as presently prac- 


by the United States more force- 


service , 
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fully or convincingly than did the re- 
spected columnist, George E. Sokolsky, 
in his column which appeared in the 
March 14 issue of the Washington Post. 
Mr. Sokolsky skillfully points out with 
irrefutable documentation how the pres- 
ent aid concept has failed to win friends 
or influence nations and how it is im- 
possible for a free nation like ours to win 
in a contest of bribery with the Soviet 
Union. This column more closely rep- 
resents the views of the junior Senator 
from Georgia than any presentation he 
has seen to date. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID 
(By George E. Sokolsky) . 

Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau, an expert in 
foreign affairs, is often critical of the logic 
of our effort to operate in this field without 
a fixed policy, so that those with whom we 
are dealing can know what it is. The term 
“world opinion” is negative because that 
does not represent a positive approach but 
is an uncertain reaction to a shifting pres- 
sure. He says: 

“As it has developed in recent years, our 
policy of foreign aid is fundamentally weak. 
It has been conceived as a self-sufficient tech- 
nical enterprise, covering a multitude of dis- 
parate objectives and activities responding 
haphazardly to all kinds of demands, sound 
and unsound, unrelated or only by accident 
related to the political purposes of our for- 
eign policy * * *." 

This has unfortunately been true since 
the inauguration of the Marshall plan and 
the results are not satisfactory for if we 
wanted to win friends and influence na- 
tions by aid, we have not succeeded in doing 
so. Our remaining friends are only those 
nations which must be on our side out 
of self-interest, or are those which belong to 
the so-called West, which means that they 
can only avoid being conquered as long as 
they hang together. 

On the other hand, aid can be a form of 
bribe to governments and it must be pointed 
out that such bribes have not been unusual 
in history. Morgenthau provides numerous 
instances. The great Talleyrand was not 
above taking bribes and presents as he 
passed from one stage to another of his 
amazing career. In the 20th century, this 
is a dangerous business. Soviet Russia bribes 
more effectively than we do because Rus- 
sian machinery for that purpose is more 
efficient. A bribe can also be used for po- 
litical blackmail and therefore the Russians 
have the advantage of secrecy, for they need 
not report. Our attempt to conduct secret 
diplomacy via the CIA has not been too ef- 
fective because somehow It leaks out. 

For purposes of bribery, therefore, a to- 
talltartian government, such as Soviet Rus- 
sia’s, is more effective than a nation that is 
controlled by a free ingtitution like Con- 
gress, representing the people. It is diffi- 
cult to record a single instance in recent 
years of bribery succeeding on our side. 
The best example is Tito of Yugoslavia, 
who has received upward of a billion dollars 
from us since foreign aid started. The ad- 
vantuge has been that Tito, while a Com- 
munist, has not been absorbed by the Soviet 
Universal State, but he would not have been 
anyhow, certainly not during the era of 
Stalin, for Tito believes in national rather 
than universal communism. 

Furthermore, in all critical situations in 
the United Nations, Tito voted against the 
United States, joining with Nehru and Nas- 
ser in organizing the uncommitted nations, 
On the whole, it can be said that while 
Tito has been a troublemaker within the 
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Soviet Universal State, he has always created 
many difficulties for the United States, 
whose foreign-aid policy it has been to keep 
him in power. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in our for- 
eign-ald policy has been that it has stimu- 
lated jealousy among nations. For instance, 
we poured enormous sums Into the rehabili- 
tation of our former enemies but we ignored 
the Latin American countries close at hand, 
with the result that Latin American jeal- 
ousy has stimulated the anti-American and 
eee movements in those coun- 

This subject requires restudy. Foreign 
aid is of three sorts: military, economic, 
humantiarian. Which type can we afford 
to retain? Which type will bring us the 
greatest benefit? We ought to get a net re- 
turn for our pains. 


Time To Get Moving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I call attention 
to an editorial in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner of March 10, 1962. 

As the editorial which follows sug- 
gests, now is the time to get moving on 
the great B-70 program. Already, there 
have been too many delays. 

Time To Get Movine 


The B-70 bomber controversy, which has 
been alternately on the back and front of 
the stove for months, is boiling again. It 
Is a dispute that involves the vital question 
of the Nation's security, and it has been 
pulled and hauled around, and back and 
forth, far too long. 

Our position is identical with that of Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, Air Chief of Staff. 

It is that while we have made notable ad- 
vances in missiles and let's hope will con- 
tinue to do so, manned bombers will be es- 
sential to our deterrent strength for a long 
time to come. We cannot afford to put our 
security eggs in one missile basket. 

President Kennedy and Defense Secretary 
McNamara are resisting pressure from the 
House Armed Services Committee, headed 
by Representative Cant. VINSON, to spend an 
additional 6491 million for stepped-up pro- 
duction of the B-70 program. Three proto- 
types are in the works—to what degree of 
progress we do not know—at a cost of $180 
million. 

The Alir Force program calls for 140 of 
these bombers, at a cost estimated by the 
President at $10 billion, They could not be 
operational until 1970 or 1971. The Presi- 
dent's argument is that we ought to see how 
the prototypes work out before going ahead 
full throttle. 


All right, but let's get going as fast as 
possible, and spend as much money as 
needed, in getting those prototypes into be- 
ing. In addition to their security impor- 
tance, they have also great potential value 
in the development of America’s commercial 
airliners of the future. Let's stop stalling. 

Meanwhile, the B-70 issue has aroused 
additional controversy as to the rights and 
duties of Congress as opposed to the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 

Congressman Vinson has raised this point: 

“It is eminently clear that the role of 
Congress In determining national policy, de- 
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fense, or otherwise, has deteriorated over 
the years.” 

Vinson added that “Perhaps this is the 
time and the occasion to reverse the trend.” 
Certainly it is a cause for public concern. 


Oregon Independent Grocery Association 
Representatives Meet With Secretary 
of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘Association Representatives 
Meet With Secretary of Agriculture.” 
The article was published in the Oregon 
Independent Grocer for February 1962. 
This is a very important article, Mr. 
President, and deals with some of the 
problems which confront this retail 
grocers’ association. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES MEET WITH 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Spokane, February 12.—Three representa- 
tives of the Oregon Independent Retail Gro- 
cers Association met here today with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman and 
made a formal request for the establishment 
of the food stamp plan of distribution of 
surplus foods in Oregon as soon as possible. 

Claude Hall, association director and chair- 
man of the legislative committee, presented 
a written statement to Freeman in which 
the association outlined specific reasons why 
the food stamp plan should be considered 
for Oregon, Jerry Horn, assoclation director, 
Lebanon, and Harold E. Carlson, secretary, 
also participated in the meeting and made 
statements in support of the food stamp 
plan. 

“Many sections of Oregon have been pe- 
nalized by a high percentage of unemploy- 
ment during this winter because of curtailed 
production of lumber and lumber products. 
Due to this high unemployment, welfare 
rolls have also been greatly increased and 
the State of Oregon has had difficulty in 
meeting welfare demands and in providing 
an adequate diet for all welfare beneficiaries. 

“Eleven Oregon counties are distributing 
surplus foods through local welfare distri- 
bution centers which are not properly 
equipped to handle foods in an efficient and 
economical manner In comparison to the 
distribution services which are available at 
independent and chain food markets. 

“Welfare and old-age beneficiaries who are 
eligible for an allotment of surplus foods 
under the present standards as established 
by county and State welfare agencies must 
travel to the nearest central county food 
distribution center in order to secure their 
monthly allotment of surplus foods. 

“The food stamp plan of distribution of 
surplus foods has already been established 
on a ‘pilot program’ basis in a number of 
arcas including Detroit, Mich.; Ohio, suburbs 
of Chicago and other designated distress 
areas. This food stamp plan has been re- 
ported as being successful during the past 
6 months in which it has been in opera- 
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tion in these test areas according to repre- 
sentatives of the Food Marketing Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“We also have been informed that the 
US. Department of Agriculture plans to ex- 
pand the operation of the food stamp plan 
of distribution of surplus foods within the 
near future. 

“In behalf of the Oregon independent 
grocery industry, we therefore urge that you 
as Secretary of Agriculture should give every 
consideration to the establishment of the 
food stamp plan in Oregon within the near 
future. 

“Our association and its membership 
pledges its cooperation in assisting your De- 
partment in any manner possible in regis- 
tering the food markets and promoting the 
best cooperation possible with your Depart- 
ment in carrying out the food stamp plan 
of distribution of surplus foods in Oregon. 

“Oregon is composed of 36 counties which 
represent a large geographical area. There- 
fore the establishment of central country dis- 
tribution centers for handling surplus foods 
by the local county welfare agencies would 
require old-age and welfare recipients to 
travel long distances in order to receive their 
monthly surplus food allotments. We are 
confident that most of these people would 
prefer to have the privilege of receiving food 
stamps and to have the convenience of re- 
deeming them at their local community food 
markets. 

“We wish to express our appreciation for 
your courtesy in meeting with our Oregon 
association committee and thank you for 
the consideration which you have given to 
our statements.” (End of quote.) 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in ex- 
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istence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, systemat- 
ically, and objectively all of the captive 
nations, those in Eastern Europe and 
Asia, including the numerous captive 
nations in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

WELLINGTON, ILL., 
March 5, 1962. 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you very much for the 
copy of your House Resolution 211 and the 
article on it. I would like to ask for another 
copy of the resolution because I gave my 
copy to a friend who is passing it around. 

I certainly hope this resolution goes 
through and I will ask my Representative 
225 ARENDS, to give it favorable considera- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Jupy THOMAS, 
Mrs. Jerry Thomas. 
TULSA, OKLA 
February 24, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm; I have read with great interest 
your proposal for a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations, It seems today that many 
political leaders support freedom in 
some ports of the world. I wish to extend 
my complete approval of your move to helP 
these often forgotten, enslaved nations. 
should like to ask for any information on 
this committee and its work which is avail- 
able. : 

Sincerely yours, 
RiıcHaro E. JOHNSON. 
JOHN FLYNN & Sons, INC., 
Salem, Mass., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM BATES, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Brut: In writing you, I would like to 
voice my wholehearted support in favor ot 
Congressman F.Loop’s Resolution 211. 
the many captive nations bills submitted on 
the Hill, I believe this one to be of para- 
mount importance because it provides vor 
a special House Committee on Captive m 
tions. This committee would, of course, has 
the full powers of a congressional committee 
Consequently, it would be a separate entity 
able to work decisively, effectively, and eae 
jectively without being hampered by the T tie 


tape and protocol of the larger bureauch id 
e fie 
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organizations that muddle about in th 
of captive nations policymaking. 
Moreover, this singular committee 
be, in my opinion, a prolific source of 
war propaganda. The United States ting 
assume the role of matchmaker, promo% ig 
Albania against Russia one week and RUS, 
against Red China the week after. or 
would furnish vast amounts of material BS 
such organizations as the Voice of An 
Lastly, in establishing this committee. Am ne 
ica, through its Congress, could launch the 
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of overcoming our apatby or 

using it. Therefore, I urge you to 

and support House Resolution 211. 
Very truly yours, 


Parnica J. FIT NN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BOARD or REALTORS, 
Minneapolic, Minn. February 26, 1962. 
ssman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcRessMaN FLoop: I would sin- 
derely appreciate a copy of House Resolution 
211. to form a special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. 
you very much for your kind con- 
*deration, 

Very truly yours, 
DOUCETTE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Medical Care for the Aged: A Response 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er. during the hearings of the Ways and 
— Committee into the subject of 

alth services for the aged under the 
A security system, July 24 through 

Ugust 4, 1961, Dean J. Douglas Brown, 
Trofessor of economics of Princeton 

niversity, testified and presented a 
bef statement he had presented 
logy € & Senate subcommittee in March 
oe The dean stated that no one in 
position to the extension of the 
to l program to include hospital care 
or the aged had challenged the facts 

ue reason in his analysis, 

Stated that though I had not had 
tha t time gone over his statement 
fant, L certainly did challenge both his 
ke ts and his reasons and that I would 
ty Pleased to read the details of it and 

Urs him with my criticism. 

Direq tunately over 4 months trans- 
Were 


2 


before the committee hearings 
Printed and made available to the 
embers of the committee or to the pub- 
Which is another story and a serious 
R80 I was unable to reply to Dean 
rown until recently. 


Brown Tuarg 16, 1962, I replied to Dean 
to On January 22, 1962, he replied 
5 letter. I believe that both of 
lic e. letters should be a matter of pub- 
Bro cord. Certainly my letter to Dean 
Partis should be public information 
since arly as several people who have 
hea had an opportunity of reading the 
of mags have written to me for copies 
letter to Dean Brown. 


leii ordingly, I am setting out the two 


De 
Dean sf Dovcras Brown, 
now tte Faculty and Professor of Eco- 
* cs, Princeton University, Princeton, 

Dran ! 

on Th DEAN Brown: During your testimony 
ang Means“, July 27, 1961, before the Ways 
health uns Committee on the subject of 
are for the aged, you stated con- 
Riven v the prepared statement you had 
Mitta March 1960, before the Senate com- 
culate! Athough it had been widely cir- 
Mon or’ no one in opposition to the exten- 
Pital ea the OASDI program to include hos- 
lengeg tor the aged beneficiaries has chal- 
ot the = a ae reason in my analysis 

we face.” 


January 16, 1962. 
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When I began my interrogation of you, I 
stated, “It has not been called to my atten- 
tion but I can assure you it is challenged as 
of now and I shall be pleased to read the 
details of it and supply you with my criti- 
cism." 

A little later, as the result of the acting 
chairman of the committee interposing ih 
my method of questioning you, I termi- 
nated my questioning with this statement, “I 
will prepare an answer, however, to your 
statement and send it to you so that you 
can then, at least, recognize there are people 
who disagree with you.” 

The committee hearings terminated on 
August 4, 1961, were not printed and made 
avallable until the second week of December, 
a rather disturbing thing, inasmuch as they 
contained much data and material which 
should have been available to the pubilc as 
soon as possible. Hence, this delay in carry- 
ing out my intended course of action, 

Of course, I have made many public 
speeches on the floor of the House and else- 
where which effectively contradicted most of 
the points you sought to make. These 
speeches certainly challenged your conclu- 
sions. However, I have gone over your 
paper specifically. 

I agree with item 1 of your analysis. The 
proportion of the aged to the working popu- 
lation will continue to rise. However, I 
would add this caveat: so long as the health 
professions continue to meet with the amaz- 
ing success they have been meeting with in 
the past in improving the health and extend- 
ing the life expectancy of our people. Ser- 
iously damage our health care institutions 
and professions, and this trend could be very 
quickly reversed. This is what I believe the 
King bill or any compulsory health program 
through social security would do. 

Item 2. “The costs of living for the aged, 
and particularly the necessary costs of health 
care, will continue to rise.“ If we con- 
tinue to mishandle our fiscal policies so that 
we have more inflation, this will regrettably 
be true. However, I would never base the 
premise for a sound program upon the as- 
sumption of continued inflation. It is true 
if quality improvements continue in stand- 
ard of living, including health care, as I 
trust they will, and we fail to divide up 
the productivity gains which usually accom- 
pany these advancements fairly between 
wages, investment return and price to con- 
sumer, there may be continued rising costs 
from this cause which, though similar to 
inflation, is not correctly so labeled. Neither 
of these two premises upon which your con- 
clusion is based can rest unchallenged. 


Item 3. “Since it is clear from experience 
that the current income of most superan- 
nuated persons will be inadequate to meet 
these rising medical costs, the excess of cur- 
rent costs over current income will need to 
be provided by one or more of the following 
means.” 

This begs the question. One of the basic 
items our committee has been trying to get 
accurate data on is what are the income ca- 
pabilities of our older people. There has 
been more misleading half-information on 
this subject than almost any other aspect of 
the problem. What we are trying to get 
information and data on you blithely con- 
clude “is clear from experience.” What kind 
of scholarship is this? What data do you 
leave another scholar to benefit from to 
analyze or to challenge? 

The misleading half-information I refer 
to is that which states that an older per- 
son's medical expenses are higher than that 
of any other age bracket, in a context that 
leads the student to believe that this gives 
a true picture of the older person's total 
budgetary expenses in relation to other age 
groups. As a matter of fact, every other 
item in an older person's budget is less than 
that of any other age group * * food, cloth- 
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ing, shelter, recreation, transportation. Many 
items are no longer in an older person's budg- 
et which are in the budgets of almost every 
other age bracket. The net result is that 
the older person's total expenditures are 
less than those of any other age bracket, 
including the one more costly item, medical 
expense. 

Furthermore, figures have been given of 
median income of aged people per person, 
rather than per family, to create the im- 
pression that the older people have much 
less income than a proper analysis of their 
income by couple, within a family or what- 
ever reveals. Furthermore, the fact that 
older people have more equities, more sav- 
ings, more liquid assets, more personal prop- 
erty than other age groups is usually ignored. 
Seventy percent own their own homes. Most 
of these homes are fully paid for. Their 
average equity in their home ts $8,300. 

The manner in which you advance the 
second point in your analysis seeks to cap- 
ture some of this misleading overtone by 
the emphasis on the heayy medical costs 
without a proper reference to all aspects 
of an older person's budget and well-being. 

By my disagreement with your blanket 
and a priori assertion, I do not mean that 
I believe there is no budget problem which 
faces some of our older people. The ques- 
tions we are seeking to find the answers to 
are how many older persons do face a budg- 
etary problem? How acute is this problem? 
Your unsubstantiated assertion throws no 
light on this matter. 

You will find in the testimony in the hear- 
ings much information on the subject which 
is extremely helpful. The Delaware study 
(pp. 1219-1933), State of Washington study 
(pp. 1014-1056), North Dakota study (pp. 
584-596), Texas study (pp. 855-921), Ver- 
mont study (pp. 156-1569) and Oregon study 
(pp. 1531-1539) in particular. These studies 
strongly refute your unsubstantiated asser- 
tion. 

You list only six ways in which the as- 
sumed budgetary problem of the-older peo- 
ple can be met. For the sake of further 
criticizing your presentation, let me tenta- 
tively accept your unfounded premises and 
check out your syllogism. 

First, In none of the six ways you set out 
do you refer to what I would say are the 
priorities in caring for our older people in 
our society. The first responsibility is the 
person himself or herself. This is “means 
(a)” which you list. The second is the per- 
son's family. You completely skip this. 
The third is the person's church. You com- 
pletely skip this. The fourth is the person's 
employer; perhaps in this respect you re- 
gard a person’s personal savings to include 
employee retirement programs. It Is true 
in our sophisticated economy the close re- 
lationship between employer and employee 
has been minimized, and the extent to which 
employers cared for their retired personnel is 
probably not too big a factor. But it still 
is a factor and you skip it. The fifth is the 
neighbors, formalized into community chest 
agencies or, just unorganized, which you 
skip. Sixth is the local government. 
Seventh is the State government. 

After these seven have participated in 
order we can start considering what part the 
Federal Government might have to play to 
supplement or take over the full burden. 

Your concept with which I disagree is 
based upon Federal planning which elim- 
inates all the institutions in our society 
which I have enumerated. You may wish to 
argue that these institutions should be elim- 
inated, but good scholarship does not call 
for your ignoring them. 

I think you are required to advance your 
reason why you feel that those institutions 
have no part to play in meeting this problem 
and why they cannot properly and effec- 
tively meet it. This as I pointed out, you do 
not do. 
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Then I would observe that your suggested 
six means are by no means exclusive each to 
itself. Certainily (a) personal savings,” is a 
base for all of the other five. 

But to get to the real meat of what I 
believe in our disagreement. Why have you 
eliminated from your list, prepaid health 
insurance paid for during a person's 
working years? That is all a compulsory pro- 
gram of health care through the social secu- 
rity system provides when it matures, As I 
asked you in my brief interrogation, what is 
there about prepaid health insurance during 
one’s working years that makes it peculiarly 
and only workable through Government? 
The answer is obvious. There is none. In- 
deed, somewhat the contrary. For many 
reasons which I allude to later, private com- 
panies are much better suited to handle pro- 
grams of prepaid health insurance than the- 
Government. 

Many labor-management contracts are be- 
ing written today which call for health in- 
surance to accompany the worker into retire- 
ment prepaid. The cost of this is 
borne out of the worker's productivity dur- 
ing his working years. This is done privately 
and extensively, increasingly so. 

You challenged my statement that private 
insurance companies were already offering 
health insurance fully paid up at 65, with 
immediate coverage at the time of taking 
it out, whether the age was 20, 30, or what. 
But the record is there for you to read (p. 
838 of the hearings). The premium is, of 
course, lower the younger the person is. 
One reason private companies can do this 
is the gain they can obtain from the life 
expectancy factor. A person at 20 is pay- 
ing a higher premium than he would pay if 
he merely had an annual policy, because this 
premium is leveled out over the 45 years he 
is paying. If that person dies at 40, the 
insurance company gains in the higher 
premiums collected. Those who live on 
to the age of 65 gain the benefit from this 
actuarial factor. There are other saving 
aspects which make private insurance feasi- 
ble, not the least of which is the fact that 
private insurance companies can invest their 
reserve funds in the living economy. Gov- 
ernment, of course, can put it only in Goy- 
ernment bonds which are sterile. 

I suggest that instead of dismivsing the 
insurance industry as schizophrenics as your 
statement attempted to do, you study some 
of their testimony and, particularly, read 
the list of policies, pages 819 through 840, 
that are now available to older people and 
all e in our society in the rapidly ad- 
vancing field of health insurance. Begin- 
ning on page 819 and going through page 
840 of the hearings is the report of the 
Health Insurance Institute on ‘Guaranteed 
Lifetime Health Insurance, for Persons Over 
65, for Persons Under 65" dated July 1961. 
Beginning on page 831 running through page 
837 are the plans of 53 companies for guar- 
anteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical 
expense plans—issued to persons under 65 
years of age. Selected yearly premium 
range: $84.80 to $233.60; male, 55. On page 
838 are the plans of seven national insurance 
companies, Aetna, Continental Assurance, 
Continental Casualty, Empire State Mutual 
Life, Metropolitan Life, Prudential Insur- 
ance, and Security Life Insurance, for guar- 
anteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical 
expense plans fully paid up at 65, selected 
yearly premium range: $80.64 to $188.60; 
male, 35. On page 839 through 840 are the 
plans of 12 national insurance companies for 
guaranteed renewable major medical plans 
with lifetime coverage or extended bene- 
fits beyond 65. Selected yearly premium 
range: $40.45 to $91.92; male, 45. 

Then I would call your attention to a 
point I have been trying to make for some 
time. We have two distinct problems in this 
matter of health care for the aged. 
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1. We have the problem of the present 
group of people over 65. They reached this 
age when there was little noncancellable 
health insurance available, when there was 
practically no labor-management agreements 
that provided for prepaid health insurance 
after the worker retired and there was little 
private prepaid health insurance for retire- 
ment available. Such a group as we now 
have over 65 will never be with us again, 
because people now becoming 65 Increasingly 
have had a chance to get this kind of health 
Insurance and they increasingly have it. 
(See charts pp. 799 to 800 showing increase 
of coverage of all ages from 59 percent in 
1952 to 73 percent in 1959 and for people 
over 65, 31 percent in 1952 to 53 percent in 
1959.) In other words, our first problem is 
a problem that is phasing out. We can 
figure what the costs of this group might be 
and move to meet it. The Kerr-Mills Act is 
available for that purpose. 

2. The second problem is to see that peo- 
ple over 65 in the future have health insur- 
ance. This is the permanent program. This 
is the program that is springing into exist- 
ence under our very eyes, when today over 
75 percent of our people have health insur- 
ance. 

Then I would say what I have said so 
many times. The greatest problem of the 
aged today in health care is not lack of 
money as much as it is lack of facilities. 
There are not enough efficient, healthy, safe, 
well-run nursing homes. There aren't 
enough visiting nurses to enable an older 
person to remain in the bosom of the family. 
In both these areas, as a legislator, I have 
moved forward by sponsoring bills which are 
now law. 

1, PHA guarantees to private nursing 
homes which meet these high standards, 
and 

2. Extending Federal aid to vocational 
education for practical nurses, 

These laws are doing much to ease the 
health cost burdens of our older people, in- 
cluding reducing the health insurance 
premiums. 

I must refer to the colloquy between us 
which appears on the bottom of page 555 
of the hearings. You answered one of my 
questions with one of your nonsequiturs 
as follows: 

“In the McNamara hearings a policyholder 
of the Omaha Co. which you mentioned 
testified that when he became ill they can- 
celed a noncancelable policy.” 

Although this had nothing to do with 
what I was interrogating you about, I al- 
lowed you to distract me by responding to 
your observation. I said, “I will have to 
examine that.” 

“Dr. Brown. It is in the record. 

“Mr, Curtis. I understand it is in the 
record. I find that that sort of reference, 
when you get into detail, usually it does 
not come out. You will pardon me if I take 
exception to that. 

“Dr. Brown. Congressman, you can believe 
anything you want that I say or not. All 
I say, as a student of the subject, is that 
that type of insurance paid for over 30 and 
40 years, to be paid out in 10 or 20 years 
of old age, is virtually impossible to organize 
or sell.” (How wrong you are as witness the 
policies listed on pages 819-840.) 

Note, Dr. Brown, how I merely stated that 
I will have to examine into the details of a 
generality that was testified to in the record, 
yet you unfairly treat it as if I were question- 
ing your veracity. 

What I am obviously probing is your 
scholarship. Since when does good scholar- 
ship permit you to take a broad general 
statement of a witness as irrefutable proof 
that what the witness says is true? Par- 
ticularly when it is attacking the integrity 
of someone else? Nor does that mean that 
the witness is a liar. He may be ignorant, 
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he may be mistaken. Why do fellow scholars 
go over each other's work papers? Because 
they think they are Mars or cheats? Of 
course not. It is because we all know we 
can and frequently are mistaken. 

Now, please read the interrogation I con- 
ducted of this same witness, Mr. Eugene 8. 
Simmons, who fortuitously did appear before 
our committee later, pages 1192-1200 of the 
hearings. I did follow through, as I told 
the witness I would, on the one aspect of 
the matter where I thought the insurance 
company might have been in error. I am 
enclosing a copy of the final response from 
the insurance company for you to read. 

In other words, what I had merely sur 
mised from previous experiences turned pu 
to be exactly true, "when you get into dern 
it usually does not come out.” Far from th 
older person being abused it was the ins 
ance company that was abused and you * 
your name as a scholar behind this unf# 
attack? Your whole testimony conforms ea 
this example. It avoided details like — 
plague. You cited no authorities; show 
no working papers. You only talked of it 
years of scholarship but did not exercise 2 

I grow increasingly disturbed about Ame — 
ica when I find men with reputations a 
top scholarship; men who Ph. D 
grees and teach in some of our outstandin 
institutions of learning, indulging in nt 
kind of scholarship, and becoming ver 
and insulting if someone tries to check o 
their working papers. on 

If I seem unduly harsh in my expressing 
it is only because I feel so deeply the 
to shake our good people, and Ir þe- 
as one, out of this dangerous game Of 
lieving those who are in disagreement 
lacking in humanity or are ignorant oF 
crazy. The exact words you used were ine 
the representatives of organized meat 
were motivated “by defense of special Ba 
terest,” that political ntatives of 1e 
large organization were “the last to 1 5 
that times have changed, because this in 
quires thought.” And that “the leaders of 
private insurance are enjoying a slege 
schizophrenia.” King 

You are advocating a program, the ple 
bill, which will help only the older peo? 
on social security, not the 3 million ered 
who were born too soon ever to be meebo 
by social security, the very people who P. 
ably need help the most. 

The people the King bill will help include 
millions of older people who need no t in 
These people, some of them the riches ge 
America, will not pay 1 cent for the cove nis 
the King bill would extend to them. x on 
coverage would be paid for by a Salaries 
wages up to $5,200. All wages and taxt 
aboye $5,200 would escape paying any rees 
All income from investments and this 
other than wages would be exempt from 
tax. eren 

Under what possible justification 
granting we had as serious social 18 
as you say we have can you t 
this program onto the backs of the Jowes 
wage earners through a regressive P prov- 
tax of this nature? If this is a social Pi 
lem the cost should be borne out of 8° pg- 
revenue where the graduated income ta 
sumes the greatest burden. and 

Now if you want to start from porate ropie 
begin a program of health care for 8 and 
on social security who pay in some roe the 
so gain coverage just as we did some 
original Social Security Act that 15 grou? 
thing else again, However, this 15 0 at is 
not yet 65 and this is the gTOUP guran? 
pretty generally covered by health is pre- 
today, an increasing amount of which 
paid. g 
The answer is the promoters of tne Kte 
bill can’t make their case when they gro: 
the problem to the ent P resent 
Their case must be made for the P 
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Population over 65 in the guise that their 
are the same as the people who 
have not yet reached this age. This is just 
Rot the case, 
“oe hearings revealed what the King 
is really about. It is just the beginning 
u Aime Forand was fair enough to state 
the Forand bill to be just the beginning. 
Bins bills call for the Department of 
th, Eduaction, and Welfare to enter into 
inetracts with the hospitals and other health 
titutions covered fixing fees and rates. 
bviously if a hospital or institution was in 
ta ment with the HEW on a fee or a 
te that hospital could not take a social 
ty patient and be paid the cost out of 
*Oclal security funds. 
means that those who selected this 
dental or this institution could not use it. 
Means that if their doctor was on the 
of that hospital and not listed to 
on a hospital that was in contract 
HEW the patient could not have that 
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is the reason the Forand bin, the 
bhi or any bill which utilizes the so- 
Security system on a compulsory basis 
to socialized medicine and denies the 
choice of hospital and doctor. That is 
guch a system would cause the deteriora- 
of our health institutions. 
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World today. Its success, not its 
has created the problems we are 
about. It is our system's success 
has permitted people to live 10 years 
This creates the problem of f- 
this extra 10 years of life. I sug- 
e way to solve our new problems 
more success is to improve the 
t produced the success, not cast 
and adopt a radically different sys- 
ch has proven unsuccessful wher- 
has been tried. This latter course 
in create poorer health care for all of 
* eluding our older citizens. 
Sincerely, 
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Tuomas B. Curtis. 


Response FROM THE INSURANCE COMPANT 


ig Simmons purchased a policy form 36 
Come 9: This policy provided mainly in- 
& mon ection insurance designed to pay 
— aT income while the policyowner was 
Wag act and not working. The premium 
Per year., 
the years 1929 through 1958, Mr. 
received benefits on 17 different 
, totaling $942.16. 
tau of 1958, Mr. Simmons filed for 
te for phlebitis and listed his occupa- 
the application for benefits as re- 
ce his policy was not designed for 
Who was not working, such as fire 
de is not designed for one who does 
a home, we offered to replace Mr. 
Policy with a plan which would 
benefits for hospitalization. Subse- 
We offered our well-known senior 
Plan to him. 

p h personal contact and letters, we 
to hime et the importance of this coverage 
him to We encouraged and actually urged 

accept this new plan, but he refused. 
We ac ons gives the impression that 
losg ported his premiums from 1952 through 
the Wing that he was retired. Actually 
ln iogotification of his retirement was 
* ns reports that 10 or 15 years 
ived a notice from the company 
Were increasing benefits to include 
Of the hospital bilis.” No such ac- 
ever taken with rogard to Mr. Sim- 
po or as a matter of fact to any 
Which we offered at that time. 
Statements and in the press coverage 
— Simmons has indicated we sim- 
une ted his policy. ‘These statements 
t not accurate, True, we did not 
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renew his form 36 pollcy because he no 
longer qualified, but we did offer him con- 
tinuing coverage for which he qualified and 
for which he had a greater need. We no- 
tified him of this as soon as we knew he 
retired. 

Mr. Simmons’ specific question at this time 
seems to be in regard to the fact that we ac- 
cepted his premiums from 1952 to 1959. We 
did so because we did not know he was 
retired.. Had he notified us, we would have 
offered him a conversion policy similar to 
the one offered when we were finally notified. 

There is no question about the premiums 
being earned since during those years Mr, 
Simmons qualified for benefits under the old 
policy and we were obligated to pay these 
benefits and did. We could convert his 
policy only after we had paid those benefits 
covered by the policy. Hence, we retained 
the liability during those years. 

We will be having another senior security 
enrollment beginning February 1, and this 
will afford Mr. Simmons an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure this coverage. We would, 
of course, be very pleased if Mr. Simmons 
took advantage of this opportunity, 

One part of Mr. Simmons’ testimony needs 
clarification. It is true that the company 
collected premiums from Mr. Simmons from 
1952 until 1958. We did this because it was 
not until 1958 that Mr. Simmons notified us 
that he was retired. Had we known he re- 
tired in 1952, we would have taken the same 
action as we did in 1958. In that interval 
of 6 years, Mr. Simmons paid the company a 
total of 8192 in premiums. During that time, 
on March 21, 1952, he applied for benefits 
and was paid $40; on October 14, 1952, he 
applied for and was paid $106.66 in benefits; 
on October 31, 1955, he applied for and was 
paid $50 in benefits; and on September 19, 
1958, he applied for and was paid $112.50 in 
benefits—a total of $309.16. So it appears 
that the policyowner was more than ade- 
quately compensated during these Interven- 
ing years, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., January 22, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Cunris: I appreciate 
your long letter concerning my statement in 
the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means last July on health care for the 
aged. I am faced with a serious problem in 
giving you an extended answer since I must 
enter the hospital on Wednesday for an op- 
eration which will put me out of circulation 
until March. Meanwhile, as senior educa- 
tional officer here, I am under great pressure 
in clearing my desk. 

It must be remembered that I was given 
but 10 minutes for my statement before 
your committee. Much of the data support- 
ing my conclusions were in the statement of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the supporting documents he pre- 
sented. I had reviewed extensive material on 
the subject for Secretary Fleming earlier, I 
have long been associated with the Social 
Security Administration on various councils 
and committees as well as informally since 
the original legislation was passed and have 
found their statistical studies to be trust- 
worthy, All I can say that I have used 
only data in which I have confidence. I 
am not affiliated with any party of interest 
and have been on tenure at Princeton since 
1934, I am deeply concerned in solving the 
problem of taking care of our older citizens 
in the most effective manner, and came to 
support the proposed extensions of OASDI 
only after careful study. 

To me, the proposed extension of OASDI 
is the truly conservative method of meeting 
the problem of health care for the aged. 

The aged face a very different set of factors 
than the currently employed. ‘Theirs is a 
life risk, involving risks which come after 
working life Is over for most, and for which 
arrangements must be made to transfer 
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financing from one long period in life to an- 
other of uncertain length, as in OASDI gen- 
erally. Further, their costs are higher and 
their ability to adjust to costs far less. 

I feel strongly that the social insurance 
method of meeting hospital care for the 
aged is truly more conservative than the 
general tax-relief method. The latter is most 
difficult to control, is essentially open-end, 
involves sharp differentials between States, 
leads to abuse, and undermines the basic 
sense of sel{-relance which is a precious asset 
to be conserved in our way of life, Human 
resources are our greatest asset, but such 
resources are not just human beings, but 
human beings with valued attributes of self- 
rellance and motivation. The United States 
faces a problem of gr dimensions in 
protecting our older citizens without under- 
mining self-reliance. I am conyinced that 
we will meet this problem with least cost 
and least loss through the social insurance 
method. With the rising costs of health 
protection in old age, the advantages of a 
contributory OASDI program will be increas- 
ingly offset if relief paymenta for health care 
become a larger and larger supplement to old 
age insurance benefits. 

The need for positive intervention by the 
Federal Government in protecting our aged 
citizens arises out of forces which are, in 
large measure, beyond our control: increas- 
ing lite expectancy, a shifting balance of 
aged to general population, rapid industrial- 
ization which reduces employment for the 
aged, rapid urbanization which increases liv- 
ing costs for the aged, the declining pur- 
chasing power of savings over the longer 
span of life and, more recently, the rapid 
rise in cost and complexity of health serv- 
ices. These conditions are nationwide, and 
find the States in widely differing circum- 
stances in meeting them. Subsidization of 
State relief programs, while needed as a 
residual method, is inadequate and yet 
costly in meeting the major basic problem. 
The only effective method of meeting the 
basic problem, I sincerely believe is Federal 
social insurance, I am enclosing a clipping 
which you may have seen. 

The hope that private insurance can meet 
the basio problem of health care for the 
aged is, I am convinced, as futile as was the 


ing elements in private insurance are lack 
of compulsion, lack of wide and uniform. 
coverage, and the ability under current plus 
limited reserve financing to meet changing 
costs through time. Many insurance execu- 
tives realize this. With keen competition 
and the need to protect their solvency, pri- 
vate insurance carriers must continue to re- 
strict contractual health benefits for the aged 
in the fact of great uncertainties and the 
need to keep premiums attractive. Private 
insurance will continue to be a valuable 
method to supplement basic protection for 
older persons of above-average income, but, 
I am convinced, it cannot do the basic job. 

The cost of hospital service to the aged 
has come to be too great to be met by 
millions of aged, by voluntary support, or by 
many local communities. As a member of 
our local United Fund board and in studies 
of our local hospital, I have seen this prob- 
lem grow serious even in a prosperous com- 
munity. My State, like many others, needs 
to spend far more on mental hospitals 
before It should assume a greatly extended 
support of hospital services for the aged. 
There should be a new source for the latter 
support, not involving State and local financ- 
ing for the majority of aged persons. The 
best new source is a payroll tax under 
Federal social insurance. ‘This, to me, is 
practical economics, and should be weighed 
as such. 
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But, after many years of study, as an econ- 
omist, I cannot see how they can assure 
such care without a new means of financing 
it in the case of the greatly increased pro- 
portion of aged persons. They have conceded 
the fact that insurance is necessary. But 
private insurance can't do the job. As far 
as interference with professional freedom is 
concerned, the relief method is much more 
likely to intervene and encourage abuse than 
the insurance method. Under limited and 
varying local budgets, their fees, number of 
visits, and extent of services are likely to 
be arbitrarily adjusted to local and changing 
financial circumstances. One is led to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the opposition of the 
American Medical Association is more polit- 
ical than professional, and more a resist- 
ance to , than a tion of how 
best to adjust to changing conditions in our 
country. 

I sincerely hope that you will have time 
to consider the points I have outlined. I do 
assume to be a scholar in this field; if I 
am not, I have been in the wrong job for 
a long time. I fully realize, however, that 
I am in a field in which attitudes on policy 
differ widely, but that does not relieve me 
of the obligation to be as judicious as 
possible. If I can add to this very brief 
analysis after I return from the hospital, 
do let me know. If you want to check on 
my general reliability, do ask Charlie Thomas, 
Clark Hungerford, or Donald Danforth in the 
St. Louis area. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J Dovctas Brown. 


On Trusting Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article by the Reverend Clay 
Cooper, of Spokane, who is the leader 
of an influential and spiritual group who 
conduct the projects of “Vision” in the 
Inland Empire. 

This article, Reverend Cooper states, 
is a distillation of 12 years of Bible re- 
search to learn what God may be trying 
to say to our Christian Nation, and sur- 
veys in more than 50 nations. 

The article follows: 

SHALL AMERICA NEGOTIATE 
(By Clay Cooper) 

The time has come.for something to be 
said, from the Scriptural standpoint, on this 
business of negotiating between the profes- 
sedly Godly nation and one avowedly, boast- 
fully atheistic. Especially when such nego- 
tlations impinge upon moral values, involve 
the spiritutl good of humanity and prevent, 
or delay, the “doing of God's will on earth.” 
The purchase of Alaska from the Russians 
was one thing. The artful give and take 
which jeopardizes, in some cases surrenders, 
the temporal and eternal welfare of man- 
kind is quite another matter. 

Our day is cursed with a brand of sum- 
mitry which, after bargaining and compro- 
mise, seals off huge pieces of the world from 
the blessings and benefits of Christianity. 
The question here, is this: What nation has 
the moral prerogative to sell the spiritual 
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birthright of another for a temporizing mess 
of pottage? 
THE NATIONAL DIRECTIVE 

Now, first of all, one cardinal point must 
be thoroughly understood. It is this: The 
function of the Christian nation may be 
quite different from that of the Christian 
church. The church's job includes the eyan- 
gelizing of the world with the “truth that 
makes men free,” on a purely nonpolitical, 
nonmilitary level. My kindom is not of this 
world * * else my servants would fight,” 
said Jesus. The mission of the church is 
missions * * * minus force. But there is 
also a national directive. It has often been 
a punitive one, including the waging of holy 
wars. Proof of this can be found in the rec- 
ord of God's own judgment falling upon a 
chosen people who were cursed only for, 
“keeping back the sword from blood." This 
failure is viewed, in Holy Writ, as a national 
crime and described as “neglecting the work 
of the Lord.” (Jeremiah 48: 10.) 

WHAT ABOUT DIVINE SANCTION? 


The records show God as having some- 
times used a nation “called by His Name,” 
to rise up and destroy a godless one when 
gréat issues were at stake. On the other 
hand, there is the total absence of divine 
sanction on the matter of negotiation. 


NEGOTIATE OR DEMAND .. . WHICH? 


Moses, the leader of Israel, did not appear 
before the mighty Pharoh, King of Egypt, to 
negotiate, but to demand “Let my people go” 
(Exodus 5:1). Pharaoh called for negotia- 
tions. He expressed willingness, four times 
over, to give a little and take a little, each 
time giving a little more. He suggested first 
that the Israelites go sacrifice in my land.” 
This was unacceptable. Then, go 
but don't go very far away.” This was flatly 
turned down. Next, “go ye that are men 
leave your wives and children be- 
hind.” (Exodus 8). But Moses was adamant. 
He had not come to parley. He refused to 
bargain away, or concede, one single trifle. 
His obdurate reply to the final suggestion 
“Leave your flocks and herds,” was classic! 
“Not a hoof shall be left behind.” 


GOD'S MEN REFUSED TO DICKER 


Then there is the example in Nehemiah. 
The Samaritan leaders, realizing they could 
not overcome by open arms, resolved to em- 
ploy deceit and strategem. With amicable 
manner, they invited him to dicker at the 
conference table. Nehemiah turned down 
one invitation after the other. Four of 
them. He refused on the grounds, “I am 
too busy. Why should the work cease, 
whilst I leave it and come down to you” 
(Nehemiah 6:3). The fifth invitation got 
the same reply. First came ridicule. Then 
came threats. Then came compromise, the 
invitation to negotiate. (How similar were 
the ancient tactics to today's.) But all 
offers were categorically rejected, and in the 
will of God too. 

God-fearing statesmen have always been 
at their best when refusing to bend. Patrick 
Henry's shining hour came when he shouted, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” Such 
a position in this day of togetherness may 
seem extreme, and capable of dire results. 
But what of it? The still pertinent ques- 
tion is, “What fellowship hath light with 
darkness, what concord hath Christ with 
Belial?” (2 Corinthians 6:14). 

WHAT OF PEACEFUL COFXISTENCE? 


Peaceful coexistence was out of the ques- 
tion when the ark of God was placed in the 
house of Dagon. Something had to give, 
and it was Dagon who fell on his face (1 
Samuel 5). Oil and water simply do not 
mix, and for a people “called by God's name” 
to negotiate with the godless, is to do so on 
a Samson-Delilah basis. It has never yet 
been known to “work together for good.” 
There never has been, and never will be, 
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a basis for negotiating good, or eyil; right 
or wrong; God, or Satan. 
But what of the consequences? Perhaps 
failure to try to negotiate would mean war. 
Refusing to knuckle down a bit to tyranny: 
or to be diplomatic with dictators might 
result in annihilation. Isn't it better to be 
Red than dead? The Bible provides ready- 
made answers to such mushy thinking. 
The atheist Rabshakeh, speaking in the 
name of King Sennacherib, appealed to the 
people of Israel, Don't listen to your ow? 
King make an agreement with me 
by a present * * * and come out to me. 
In return they were “every mat 
his own vine and fig tree.” How like the 
Utopian promises made by his counterpart 
today. The alternative was threatened an, 
nihilation (2 Kings 18 and 19). But whet 
was the reaction? Stone silence. The t 
ple “held their peace, and answered him no 
a word: for the King’s commandment W®* 
answer him not.” Do not negotiate. 
Readers of Scripture will associate this 
firm refusal with the immediate interven- 
tion of God Almighty, and the miraculous 
slaughter of 185,000 of the enemy. To ai 
negotiated would have been to invi 
disaster. 


HIGH COST OF FRATERNIZATION 


But how soon do men forget, and by aes 
same token how often need to be re 5 
Later, this same King Hezekiah invited rep- 
resentatives of the King of Babylon to eri 
all "his precious things, the silver, 5 
spices, etc.” and the results were catastro 
phie. Isaiah prophecied that as a d 
consequence and penalty, “The days 
come, that all that is in thine house“ toy 
shall be carried into Babylon and. 
sons they shall take away“ (2 Kings nig? 

been 


Fraternization with Satanic forces, at 

national levels, seems always to have be 
the precursor of what was hoped would am 
avoided. War. Carnage. Slavery. And uch 
there were the Gibeonites who came said 
guile to Joshua, Israel's leader, and 4, 


“now therefore make ye a league with ey 
Here again, was a classic mistake. 2 
asked not counsel at the mouth of the py 
completed the pact, and with very unhop 
results, (Joshua 9). 
A DIVINE COUP D'ETAT to 
King Ahab, too, almost got entangled n- 
committing his people by negotiation. der 
ty-two kings Joined in confederacy Unge 
Benhedad, King of Syria. They layed seg 
against Ahab and Israel. Their tion 
peace was the turning over of the na% hje. 
wealth and a large portion of its 
namely, the wives and children. pave 
agreed momentarily to what would ned 
been ruinous to the nation. He then liste? 
to the wise counsel of the elders and, JVs 
time, reneged on the bargain. 
his own men, he caught Benhedad inim 
midst of a drunken orgy, and 
and the problem forthwith, under God. nged 
just before the coup d'etat, he gird 
his braggadocio with, “Let not him that Sy as 
eth on the (war) harness, boast hime of 
he that putteth it off.“ The poetic wick? 
reminding Benhedad not to count ha cg 
ens before they were hatched (1 Kings 
A NATION'S MORAL DUTY of 


It becomes the duty of the statesme? o- 
every nation whose God is the Lord, inet 
ognize the futility of trying to do tnels 
with the Devil by negotiating with alt in- 
regimes whose sworn plans and p vy 
clude the segmenting of the world, pect it 
piece, and sealing each one off from its erful 
itual heritage and from God. A mast on- 
strategy, but certainly one which no = 
scionable country could, or should, 
party to. nation 

One question looms large. “What Some 
in this day can qualify as godly? re * 
light is afforded by recalling that the 
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Perhaps not a time when Israel was wholly 
bange in all its parts, yet God claimed 
na’ 


7:14). Likewise, no one will contend that 
individual Americans are godly, but it 
čan be truthfully said that any degree of 
allenation from God, by citizens in high 
Places or low, is without official sanction. 
is unconstitutional, and un- 


Woven right into the warp and woof of the 
Constitution of the United States. So we 
y affirm, even if our citizenry is not sat- 
Watedly Christian, our Nation may still 
ag ly and constitutionally be designated 
& godly nation. Further evidence? 
A NATION UNDER GOD 


don June 14, 1954, the Congress of the 
Uited States amended the pledge to the 

to include God's holy name. Every 
citizen is now obliged to pledge 
ce to the flag representing a “Na- 
under God.“ In 1955 an act of 
provided that the inscription, “In 
Trust,“ which has appeared on coins 
1862, should also become a part of 
design of all U.S. currency. Also under 
Eisenhower administration, Congress 
& resolution making “In God We 
the official motto of the United States 
ca. And isn't there significance in 
that our international postcards, 
© prepaid reply card, both bear the 
Motto? It must mean something, too, 
the official cancellation machines of the 
Postal service register the appeal, ‘‘Pray 


year, by presidential proclamation, 
& national day of prayer as well as 
thanksgiving to God for His boun- 
Each newly elected President, when 
pking the oath of office, voluntarily places 
— upon a Bible. The Star Spangled 
lang. r goes: “May this heaven-rescued 
ang Praise the power that hath wrought 
hyn, Preserved us a nation.” Our national 
* concludes with the plea, “protect us 
** might, great God our king.“ 
n We must admit, shamefacedly, there is 
Uch to be desired in godliness on the per- 
d individual levels, certainly our 
as a nation, cannot be said to be 
y at the official, constitutional level. 
SHOCKING RESPONSIBILITY POSED 
then, competely disqualifies us from 
Ving with a nation whose god is anti- 
t becomes the duty of every nation 
ong godly lines, resting on founda- 
faith and recognizing the Lord as 
©, to assert her position as a “Nation 
God,” and fulfill her moral obliga- 
earth. These could be solemn, 
ven awful and shocking respon- 
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ever noted how large a part of 
history is devoted to the violent over- 
sometimes the obliteration, of cor- 
&nti-God powers? If we recoil from 
Probability of our own land becoming 
ent of destruction today, then 
to do some objective thinking. It 
Ways been better that the godless na- 
decimated, than that the godly na- 
Wage be assimilated. 
tap St could seem to us as unspeakable 
Power”: the annihilation of an atheistic 
Re, 
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' Might in the mind of God be but an 

t» a necessary one. Look what 

Nine lf, did to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Ming veh. To the antediluvian world. 
lty dn. the head of Goliath was not a 


). Be that followed, pleasant. (1 Samuel 
t God was in it, and the nation 
y imbued by Him for the task. 
JEHOVAH A GOD OF WAR 


Naar Seriptures declare, All nations are 
Then as nothing” (Isaiah 40: 17). 


how much less than nothing the god- 
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less ones. When their cup of iniquity is full, 
God is never averse to war. “The adver- 
saries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces,” 
sooner or later (I Samuel 2: 10). 

When God opened up His arsenal on 
ancient Egypt, the great empire was reduced 
to rubble (Exodus 6: 15). At the destruction 
of Jericho, there was nearly complete anni- 
hilation. Only one woman survived, and her 
near kinsmen. Samson prayed to the God 
of heaven, received strength, tugged at the 
pillars of the house where 3,000 pagan lords 
reveled, and it came crashing down on their 
heads. The backbone of the godless regime 
was broken. And what happened to Abime- 
leck? A woman cracked his skull open and 
“thus God rendered the wickedness of Abine- 
lech” (Judges 9: 56). And what did He 
decree for “the first of the nations,” Amalek? 
(Numbers 24: 20). “Thou shalt blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven.“ 
was the commission the spoilers were “not to 
forget” (Deuteronomy 25: 25). It’s also in- 
teresting to read how the Reubenites, the 
Gadites and the half tribe of Manasseh “cried 
to God as they fought” and disintegrated the 
foe. God helped them to war in answer to 
prayer. 

Of a onetime Arabian civilization, Isaiah 
prophesied, “Thus saith the Lord, within a 
year * no more, no less, shall Kedar's 
glory be all over and few shall be left of the 
archers of Kedar’s army * * * for so the 
Lord, Israel's God, declares” (Isaiah 22: 16, 
17). 

Accounts could be multiplied from both 
sacred and profane history of God's destruc- 
tive dealings with godless realms and king- 
doms. And while He sometimes caused one 
to eat up another, it is also true that He 
frequently appointed the nation called by 
His name to utterly destroy another in order 
to perpetuate His honor and glory in the 
earth. And, when there was failure to do so, 
God's Judgment would fall upon His own. 

A NATIONAL WARNING 


An ancient example of this, should serve 
as a warning to nations professing Him to- 
day, and still “mingling with the heathen.” 
One reference will suffice. “They did not 
destroy the nations, concerning whom the 
Lord commanded them, * * * Therefore was 
the wrath of the Lord kindled against His 
people, and He gave them into the hand of 
the heathen” (Psalm 106). This could hap- 
penagain * * * tous. 

The national warnings of the prophets 
need to ring throughout the lands today. 
“Woe to them that go down to Egypt for 
help, looking not to the Lord (never heed- 
ing Israel's Majesty, never counseling the 
Eternal—Moffatt). The Egyptians (Russian 
and Chinese Communists, et al.) are but 
men, not God. Both supporter and sup- 
ported shall and crumble” (Isaiah 
31—Moffat Translation). Because you trust 
in wile and guile, and lean on your own 
policy * * * bent on no plan of mine, weav- 
ing a treaty I never sanctioned, the strength 
of Pharaoh shall be your shame. Your 
strength lies in ceasing to make leagues, 
your strength lies in quiet faith.” 

EVIL NONNEGOTIABLE 


Having rediscovered these truths, that evil 
cannot be negotiated, that a nation owned 
by God is forbidden to enter an immoral give 
and take agreement with an atheistic power, 
and that dire consequences can only come 
to those which do; let those nations claim- 
ing God as Lord stand up and strike what 
ever blows are necessary, not so much to 
make the world safe for democracy as to 
smash the barriers that wicked systems have 
erected to prevent the doing of God's “will 
on earth.” Let them stand up to their 
moral obligations * * * military too * * * 
and never fear the consequences of refusing 
to placate the godless. Said the Psalmist, 
“Through God we shall do valiantly.” Isaiah 
added, “You must be calm. Never quail, 
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never be afraid.” And Moses declared, “If 
thou shalt harken diligently * the Lord 
shall set thee on high above all (godless) 
nations. The Lord shall make thee the 
head and not the tail. But if thou shalt 
not harken (to execute His commands), 
cursed shalt thou be in country and town,” 

These words and warnings, of one-time 
leaders of Judah and Israel are the guide- 
lines for our own American statesmen, and 
those of all “Nations whose God is the Lord,” 
today. 


Agriculture Department Questioned 
About Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
exchange of correspondence between 
Hubert Alexander, a farmer of Rushville, 
Ind., and Louis M. Smith, Director, 
Livestock and Meat Products Division, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The article follows: 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT QUESTIONED ABOUT 
IMPORTS 


RUSHVILLE, IND. 
Because of the concern many of us have 
about the Government’s efforts to open the 
doors for more agricultural imports, I 
thought readers of the Eastern Indiana 
Farmer may be interested in a reply I re- 
ceived today from the Department of Agri- 
culture about these imports. p 
I think that 1 pound of imported ham is 
too much when hogs are selling for an 
average of $16.45 as reported in last week's 
Eastern Indiana Farmer, and I note that 
this price is $1.65 below that of a year ago. 
How can we expect to have good farm prices 
with importation of farm products? How 
can Government programs work to reduce 
production when they open the door to more 

imports? 
HUBERT ALEXANDER. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. HUBERT R. ALEXANDER, 
Rushville, Ind.: 

This is in reply to your letter of February 
15 in regard to meat imports. 

Imports of pork in 1961 were equivalent 
to 187 million pounds of dressed meat and 
1.6 percent of domestic production. Most of 
the imports consisted of canned hams and 
shoulders from European countries and 
Canada and fresh and frozen pork from 
Canada. Demand for foreign canned hams 
continues fairly constant from year to year. 
During the past decade there has been a 
substantial increase in domestic production 
of canned hams. 

Beef and veal imports have been relatively 
large since 1957, reflecting the higher cattle 
and beef prices in the United States and the 
advent of large shipments of these meats 
from New Zealand and Australia in 1958 and 
1959. Formerly New Zealand and Australia 
were obligated to ship most of their surplus 
meat to the United Kingdom under long 
time arrangements, but they are now free 
to ship to all areas of the world. Most of 
the imports consist of frozen boneless beef 
and veal from Australia and New Zealand. 
Foreign supplies complement U.S, production 
by supplying lower grade processing meat 
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which we have not been producing in large 
enough quantities to meet the unusually 
strong demand. During the past 3 years, 57 
percent or more of U.S. beef production has 
been produced from grain-fed cattle. Im- 
ported beef and veal is mostly used in proc- 
essed products; most of the higher grade 
domestic beef is sold to consumers as fresh 
chilled cuts. Exporters to the United States 
incur fairly large transportation and market- 
ing costs in addition to US. tariffs. The 
Department imposes inspection and sanitary 
controls to prevent the spread of livestock 
diseases and to insure that imported meat 
is fit for tion. However, it has no 
authority to limit imports for economic rea- 
sons, 

During 1961 the Department bought 41 
million pounds of frozen ground beef and 
26.7 million pounds of canned pork and gravy 
for schools participating in the national 
school lunch Since last August 
the Department has also bought 117.9 mil- 
lion pounds of canned chopped meat and 12.3 
million pounds of frozen lamb carcasses for 
distribution to nonprofit charitable institu- 
tions and needy families and 83.3 million 
pounds of lard for these uses and distribu- 
tion to schools. 

All of the meat products which the USDA 
buys for school lunch and other programs 
must be prepared from animals slaughtered 
in the United States. Products produced for 
sale to the Government are produced in 
federally inspected plants and are packed 
under sufficient supervision to be assured 
that packers comply with this requirement. 

Your local school might have purchased 
and served imported canned beef. Only a 
part of the products used in school lunch 
programs are bought by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Local schools have their own funds 
to buy additional products from local sources. 

We appreciate your interest in this mat- 


: Lovis M. SMITH, 
Director, Livestock and Meat Products 
Division. 


U.S.-Leased Air Bases in the Azores 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I inserted in the Rxconp the first of a 
six-article series by Robert H. Estabrook, 
of the Washington Post, who has re- 
cently visited Lisbon and the Portuguese 
provinces in Africa. I respectfully com- 
mend the attention of my colleagues to 
the second installment of the series: 

Orrictan Liston Taxes No BLAME ron 

TROUBLES 

(Note —This is the second of six articles 
by the editor of the editorial page of the 
Washington Post who has just completed a 
trip to Lisbon and the Portuguese provinces 
in Africa.) 

(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonvon.—"If Portugal had been Adam,” 
commented a foreign observer in Angola, 
“it would have complained that Eve alone 
caused all the trouble.” 

That, in essence, describes the attitude of 
influential members of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment in Lisbon following the abortive 
military revolt, the loss of Goa, the terror- 
ism in Angola, and the criticism in the 
United Nations, 
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Talking to government officials in Lisbon, 
one is struck by their phenomenal ability to 
perceive the mote in everyone else's eye. 
Some of them are, or recently were, abso- 
lutely wallowing in self-pity, and they con- 
vey the impression of what amounts almost 
to a national suicide complex. 

One important Cabinet Minister said 
flatly that Berlin is not of the slightest con- 
cern to Portugal, a NATO ally, and that he 
did not care in the least whether Khrushchev 
took that city. 

This same official, asked after a lengthy 
tirade whether there were not a few things 
that the United States had done right, re- 
plied bluntly: 

“I can't think of a single thing in the last 
15 years!“ 

A similar attitude prevalls toward the 
United Nations, which Portuguese officials 
regard as having been taken over by the 
Communists and the Afro-Asian bloc. Por- 
tugal resents U.N. discussion of Angola, 
which is regarded as an internal affair. 
American support of the U.N. operation in 
Katanga is viewed incredulously as contrib- 
uting to a Communist takeover of what had 
been a smoothly functioning commercial 
arrangement. 

Unquestionably the loss of Goa came as a 
profound shock in metropolitan Portugal 
{although in the African overseas provinces, 
beset with their own concerns, it seemed far 
less a vital matter). The fallure of the 
United Nations to do anything, and the in- 
ability or unwillingness of Britain to make 
military bases available, aided the quest for 
scapegoats. 

The United States was caught up in this 
quest because of resentment over American 
votes in the U.N. calling for self-determina- 
tion in Angola. In the view of Portuguese 
officials, the administration in Washington 
has been attempting futilely to appease the 
Afro-Asian bloc and to curry favor with the 
Negro vote at home. 


REFLECTED IN POSTERS 


Plastered all over downtown Lisbon last 
month were : “No one will forgive 
governments which give in to unjust pres- 
sures and do not defend their obligations 
in Goa"; “The presence of Portugal will re- 
main in Goa beyond Nehru and his cynical 
pacifism.” 

Apart from these official posters were 
others, hand-lettered and not ostensibly of 
Government origin, which drew curious 
throngs: “Down with British treachery” and 
“Throw the United States out of the Azores.” 

this background, the United 
States is conducting negotiations for re- 
newal of the agreement covering military 
bases in the Azores, and there are some 
who believe that Portugal is asking a very 
high price. 

What seems to have increased the de- 
moralization, particularly among younger 
Portuguese, is the knowledge that the army 
did not fight to the last man against the 
Indian conquest of Goa. Others observe 
that it is difficult for an army to fight to 
extinction without at least some hope of 
successful defense. 

The New Year revolt of army officers in 
Beja in an attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Antonio de Oliveria 
Salazar, Portugal's dictator for more than 30 
years, added to the uneasiness. 

This revolt was quickly put down, and the 
Official explanation is that it was the work of 
Communist. But there also are indications 
that the Beja affair may have been merely 
the top of an iceberg, and that the discontent 
went very much deeper. 

Reportedly one group in the army had 
favored informal negotiations between Por- 
tugal and other countries for the gradual 
Uquidatlon of Portuguese rule in such over- 
seas territories as Goa and Timor, with the 
retention of cultural ties. This group 
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wished to concentrate future Portuguese ef- 
forts on retention and development of An- 
gola and Mozambique. 

STABILITY QUESTIONED 

Such currents, though now seemingly de- 
flected, raise the question of the long-range 
stability of Salazar's regime. Because of the 
restrictions upon loyal political opposition in 
Portugal, there is danger that If an uprising 
should succeed it would swing far to the left 
and might be taken over by the Communists, 
who maintain an organized underground. 

In the face of all this, the austere and 
monastic Salazar at 72 remains unperturbed, 
convinced of Portugals historic mission and 
of the correctness of policy at home and 
abroad. One result of long years of author- 
itarlanism is a pervasive popular apathy. 

Dissent is muzzled, although it does exist. 
Some Portuguese speak out freely at private 
parties in condemnation of the regime, in 
oversea provinces there is even a modicum 
of press criticism, and a few officials are 
astonishingly candid in their indictment of 
the government. 

But if Salazar views the world through 
lenses focused on Lisbon—he has never 
visited Portugal's oversea territories—there 
are other, younger officials who are 
aware of the challenges posed for Portugal 
by a rapidly changing world. 

One of these is the 39-year-old Minister 
of Overseas Affairs, Adriano Moreira, ® 
former political science professor sometimes 
mentioned as a possible successor to Sal- 
azar. His particular task has been to devise 
new policies for speeding the evolution of 
Angola and Mozambique, 

Moreira avoids talk of eventual independ- 
ence for these oversea provinces, but he 
speaks frequently of “auto-determination, 
meaning a kind of self-determination in & 
Portuguese Commonwealth. It is quite ap- 
parent that attitudes have been influenced 
by the terrorism in Angola and, despite the 
disclaimers, by the criticism in the Uni 
Nat ions. 

REFORMS UNDERTAKEN ‘ 


Accordingly, last September a series 
reforms was undertaken whereby African 
residents of Angola and Mozambique auto- 
matically became Portuguese citizens. New 
provisions were made for exercise of th® 
political franchise and for land ownership. 
Accelerated programs of education have 
been undertaken. and Dr. Moreira has an- 
nounced plans to build universities in both 
oversea provinces. 

Simultaneously, there is a concerted effort 
to make more meaningful the often-stated 
faith in a multiracial society, Portugal, an 
extraordinarily poor country by 
standards (with a per capita income of only 
a little over $200 has spent amounts 
of money in providing new facilities overseas. 

At the same time, 50 private companies 
have banded together in a consortium to do 
something about Portugal's sagging world 
public relations. They have retained a NeW 
York public relations firm with offices in 
Lisbon and in Africa. 

One of the companics represented in the 
consortium is the Benguela Railway, which 
hauls minerals from Katanga to the Ango“ 
lan port of Lobito. The railway is 90 per 
cent owned by Tanganyika Concesions, Ltd. 
in London. “Tanks,” in turn, owns 14 
cent of the Union Minicre, which operates 
the Katanga mines. “Tanks” has under“ 
taken its own publie relations campwg™ 
often vehemently anti-U.N,, in London. 

MAY NOT DE ENOUGH 

Neither the reforms nor the public rely 
tions efforts nor the obvious sinccrity 
younger officials sceking adjustment y 
change may be enough so long as Portu a! 
remains an authoritarian state. The den! 
of effoctive political expression to citizens a“ 
home and abroad and the self-righteous mit 
action to outside comment make it dime 
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for Portugal to present a credible case to 
the world, 

But if the Portuguese system itself evolves, 
and if the efforts to adjust to new condi- 
tions in Africa are undertaken broadly and 
Speedily, there is a chance that Portugal can 

ita new Commonwealth into being 
5 is, if the outside world will grant the 
e. 


Mr. Speaker, Portugal has been a 
Strong opponent of communism and a 
loyal NATO ally of the United States. 
The tensions between Portugal and this 
Country could jeopardize our use of what 
Some experts have called “the most 
Valuable real estate for defense in the 
free world,” U.S. leased airbases in the 

rtuguese Azores. Under leave to ex- 

d my remarks, I respectfully com- 
Mend the attention of the House to an 
Associated Press article on these bases, 
as published in the Sunday Standard- 

es of New Bedford, Mass., March 11: 


Azores Base Has VrraL ROLE IN U.S, DEFENSE 
Ner 


Lases FIELD, THE Azorrs—Some military 
Xperts, if they had their way, would erect 
Signboards at either end of this airfield’s 
11,000-foot runway saying: “This is a piece 
ot the world’s most valuable real estate for 
the defense of the free world.” 

Little has been said about the worth of 

mid-Atlantic base and its backup field 
at nearby Santa Maria Island during the 10 
the United States has enjoyed guest 

Vileges here. Now that international 
Political developments caused Portugal to 
B t that its agreement with the United 

tates might not be renewed when it ex- 
Pires at the end of 1962, Government and 
1 leaders are taking a fresh look at 
ts place in military plans of the free world. 

Today the 4-square-mile Lajes Base, essen- 
ally a refueling and supply center linking 

United States with its farflung military 

defense operations in Europe, Africa, 

the Middle East, is a point of growing 
Concern in Washington. 

Break that link,“ said a visiting official 
Ww reviewed the role of Lajes in the Western 
t Orld’s defense plans, “and we may as well 
meet about moving and supporting brush- 
in forces anywhere on this side of the world 

event ot an emergency.” 

NEUTRALITY HONORED 


Lajes Base began as a British airfield dur- 
lag World War I, with American forces per- 
pened to use it only as technical advisers 

use of Portugal's neutrality. 
wi tain, which has a centuries-old treaty 
th Portugal, signed an agreement with 
tie en in 1943 in which both parties noted 
the Portuguese policy of neutrality but cited 
ais. indispensable nature of the islands to 
transport 


> After the war the United States negotiated 
Rew agreement. 
exctt now Portuguese officials have threat- 
eu these guest privileges might be lifted 
ens the Kennedy administration ceases 
tun Potting moves for independence of Por- 
8 African possessions. 
Laj Portuguese air force colonel commands 
Parti Base, which is officially known as 
gest o uese Air Base No. 4. But beyond that 
is 3 ot sovereignty for Portugal, Lajes 
5 American as Indiana, and almost 5,000 
“ticans—half of them military—live and 
ries there in harmony with the Portuguese 


nö hat does Lajes contribute to defense of 
free world? 
out ry mission of the Lajes Base, carved 
A volcanic rock on Terciera Island of the 
group, is to provide logistic support 
aNsatiantic military air transport. 


* 


for tr 
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WELL-LOCATED BASE 


This means that the “crossroads of the 
Atlantic,” located 2,480 miles east of New 
York and 980 miles west of Lisbon, Portugal, 
extends the weight loads of military aircraft 
by providing a well-located refueling base. 

“Close Lajes to our warplanes and all west- 
bound planes would have to fly empty to 
carry enough fuel to make the Atlantic cross- 
ing,” one military technician explained. 
“And those flying eastward with favorable 
winds would find their payloads drastically 
cut if they could no longer land here for 
fuel." 

Additionally, Lajes is the base for big, fat- 
bellied KC-97 tanker-planes that refuel U.S. 
nuclear bombers enroute to or from deploy- 
ment in Europe and Africa. 

Smaller but speedier tactical air command 
KC-—50 six-engined tankers fly up from Lajes 
with fuel for every eastward and westward 
movement of U.S, jet fighter squadrons 
across the Atlantic. 

REFUELING BASE 

The U.S. Navy, too, uses Lajes Base for re- 
fueling and serving its transatlantic planes. 
During such astro-shots as the Mercury 
project and others, fleets of Navy radar and 
search planes assigned to this area of the At- 
lantic have operated from Lajes. 

Additionally, a newly completed U.S. Navy 
undersea weapons facility has been installed 
at one end of the Lajes Base, surrounded by 
high security fences. 

Also huge radio transmitting and receiving 
centers have been created here, relaying and 
backstopping military communications of 
all types between Africa, Europe, England, 
and the northern air routes. Highly impor- 
tant today, these would multiply in essential 
value in the event of hostilities, experts here 
declare. 

Some details of this base operation are 
confidential. But public statistics show the 
base wing and its seven component squad- 
rons handled 14,000 aircraft departures in 
the fiscal year 1961—slightly more than 40 
long-range planes per day. 

Last November, in the midst of U.S, re- 
deployment to Europe, was Lajes’ heaviest 
operational month since the base began op- 
erations under a new agreement in 1946, 


BUSY INSTALLATION 


“We can't say exactly how many planes 
and crews we handled, nor what they car- 
ried,” the U.S, base commander, Brig. Gen. 
Eugene B. Le Bailly, told questioners. “But 
believe me, we were hustling all the time.” 

Portugal has never put a price tag on 
granting use of the Jajes base to the United 
States and other NATO powers. Its govern- 
ment insists free use of the facility was part 
of Portugal's own contribution to NATO. 

The host country has received, since the 
postwar assistance program began, approxi- 
mately $100 million from the United States, 
half of which has been in the form of mili- 
tary assistance. 

Portugal has not hinted what it will ask 
for an extension of the existing Azores base 
contract—beyond saying it expects more 
political support from Washington in the fu- 
ture than it has had as an ally in the past. 

But military experts afe expected to report 
to President Kennedy that whatever the ask- 
ing price for an extension of the base agree- 
ment, it can hardly be too high. 

But if there is discord at governmental 
levels, there is none between U.S. military 
forces here and their hosts. 

“We feel at home here.“ said a serviceman's 
wife from the Middle West, who has been 
more than 2 years at Lajes. “We like the 
Portuguese, and they like us. I hope no 
happens elsewhere to spoll this relationship.” 

HARMONY AT BASE 


“If the people in Lisbon and Washington 
got along as well as we do here,” said one 
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American official, “there would be no ques- 
tion of continuing the base as it is.” 

Benefits from the base are not one-sided. 
Nearly 3,000 Portuguese nationals work di- 
rectly for the American forces in the Azores, 
take a healthy share from the total annual 
payroll of $8,913,000. 

Almost as many depend for their living on 
the production of foodstuffs bought by the 
American installation, or working for con- 
tractors building American projects currently 
worth about $10 million. 

Rentals of homes to American personnel 
poured $315,000 more into Portuguese pockets 
in 1961. 

Inhabitants of Terceira, third largest is- 
land in the Azores with a population of 
72,000, shudder at the possibility of Portu- 
gal’s terminating its agreement with the 
United States. 

“We would starve if that happens,” said a 
Portuguese storekeeper at Angra de Heroismo, 
the island capital, 

While many things here remain as they 
were decades or even centuries ago, the peo- 
ple of Terceira Island have picked up many 
elements of the jet age. 

PUPILS KNOW PLANES 


Portuguese village schoolmasters report 
their pupils know every type of plane visit- 
ing Lajes, and know and call by their names 
many of the 5,000 Americans who live and 
work there. 

Before the first airbase was established 
here, Terceira residents lived almost exclu- 
sively by agriculture and fishing. Grains and 
grapes grew in tiny squares ringed by rock 
walls, to protect them from high winds. 

Whalers still go out in small wooden boats 
with hand-thrown harpoons. 

Animal-drawn carts and wagons are far 
more common than autos, and oxen are still 
a favorite means of plowing or drawing laden 
vehicles to market. 

Americans living in the Azores find the 
slow tempo of Portuguese island life re- 
freshing and pleasant. The Portuguese, in 
turn, are happy to speed up some segments 
of their dairly activities to match that of 
the Americans. 

While the straight-laced Portuguese still 
frown at American women wearing shorts, 
they hope to turn nearby Saint Maria Island 
into a tourist center. 


COLUMBUS’ CHURCH 


Attractions include one of the world's 
finest spear-fishing areas. And the church 
where Christopher Columbus attended Mass 
on his return from the voyage of discovery 
to America. 

Portuguese, many of whom have relatives 
in the United States, like America and its 
servicemen on Terceira. But several of them 
here are openly hostile to U.S. policies re- 
garding Portugal's African territories. 

Yet Portuguese officials are not inclined 
to talk about renewal of the airbase agree- 
ment. 

“We have given these base facilities 
freely,” said one official. “We didn't ask pay- 
ment for them because we and the United 
States were partners in NATO. But we can’t 
understand the American Government voting 
against us in the United Nations on the 
Angola question,” 


Few people here, either American or Por- 
tuguese, believe Washington and Lisbon will 
fail to negotiate thelr differences—and a new 
extension of the base agreement. 


OFFICIALS AGREE 


Officiais of both countries are agreed that 
if the United States were forced to move out, 
Portugal lacks the trained manpower and 
the economic resources to continue opera- 
tion of Lajes as an international Atlantic 
crossroads. 

Both are equally hopeful that this ques- 
tion will never be raised—that before too 
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long American and Portuguese delegations 
will sit down to discuss and iron out their 
differences and agree on an extension of the 
Lajes and Santa Maria base 

“It would hurt the United States to lose 
these bases,” said one Portuguese civilian 
here: “But perhaps in the long run it would 
hurt us more.” 


Points of Interest Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
Americans are disturbed over many of 
the provisions in the proposed new Rev- 
enue Act of 1962. 

Mr. J. F. Saunders, a writer on fiscal 
matters for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
sums up the situation very well in his 
article “Points of Interest Revisited”: 

POINTS oF INTEREST REVISITED 
(By J. F. Saunders) 


At the risk of espousing monotony, sug- 
gestion is made again that you express to 
your Representative in Congress your relent- 
less opposition to a measure that would re- 
quire banks and savings institutions to with- 
hold a part of any interest due you on July 
1 and January 1. 

You may recall that this legislation wes 
introduced in the last session but, thanks to 
vigilance of the precincts, it never got off the 
ground on Capitol Hill. However, political 
office holders are a patient lot when it comes 
to new bleedings of the taxpayer. They ac- 
cept a temporary setback stoically and philo- 
sophically, always confident that they may 
still slip through the measure at a later date 
when the public may be preoccupied with 
other matters. When it is too late to protest 
and cry out in our agony, the stolid tax agent 
will inform us that the new law is now firmly 
inscribed on the imperishable books of time. 

Be advised that this second drive for a 20- 
percent grab of any interest you may have 
coming already has clearance in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, a giant step 
on its way to law. Under this 
measure, no matter how little interest may 
be owed you 20 percent of it would be de- 
ducted at the teller’s cage and you might 
hope to reclaim it after filing your return 
on April 15 and after the Government had 
gotten around to conceding that it was 
rightly yours. 

It would make no difference whether your 
savings book showed only the $5 your aunt 
placed to your credit when you were gradu- 
ated from high school, or the $1,000 you 
scraped together painfully for some hour of 
emergency, you still would get only 80 por- 
cent of the interest due when you prerented 
the book for payment. 

Since much of the money in banks and sav- 
ings firms belongs to little people who save 
for a rainy day, never acquiring enough 
capital for more lucrative investments, no 
powerful organization sent a spokesman to 
the committee’s hearings to appear in your 
behalf. You have no lobbyist except your 
collective selves, but together you are a per- 
suasive one if you decide to make your voice 
heard. 

There are many taxes that are obnoxious 
burdens, but this legislation to slip the fat 
hand of the government into the interest 
till reeks to outer space and its adoption 
could well close out the political careers of 
many of those voting for it. The sweetness 
of such revenge at the polls would be tem- 
pered, however, by the distress of an added 
nulsance tax. This tax would be levied even 
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on those not earning enough to be required 
to pay income taxes and it would be neces- 
sary for them to submit a formal claim in 
writing to regain the pittance held back on 
the interest date. 

Millions of persons with frozen incomes 
have urgent need of the full amount of their 
interest on savings on the day it is due. 
Why should the government be permitted to 
withhold a portion of it, when it may have 
no right now or later to any part of it? 

To compensate the savings firm for the 
headache of this complicated bookkeeping 
procedure, the government would consign 
to them the use of your interest money for 
months before they had to make a settlement 
with Washington. Thus, your banker could 
put your money to work without cost to him 
while you would be paying him well for use 
of any money of his that you might have had 
to borrow. 

Some old-fashioned parents still try to in- 
still in children the important habit of 
thrift when they first start to earn money as 
babysiters or as newspaper delivery boys. 
Under the legislation now pending, these 
litle savings accounts would have 20 percent 
of interest due deducted and sent to Wash- 
ington unless the child filed an exemption 
certificate. 

Passage of this legislation could be the 
greatest blow to the thrift habit since the 
Federal debt lid was fitted with an escalator 
motor. Boys and girls saving money for 
college educations would find a government 
tax man elbowing them away from the tel- 
lers window while he pockets a percentage 
of their pitiful interest. Sure they could 
recover it later, but why subject depositor, 
savings company and Government to all that 
trouble? 

All around the country, committees are 
busily testing the temper of the taxpayer in 
probing actions to determine just how much 
harder they can belt him without goading 
him into open rebellion. The last straw in 
the ever mounting tax load could be this 
intrusion of Uncle Sam into the private do- 
main of banker and depositor which ought 
to be protected by the same seal that guards 
the confessional and the physician's exam- 
ining room. 

We can do nothing about the Govern- 
ment's willingness to settle with the racke- 
teer and the hoodlum for a fraction of what 
they owe in income taxes. We can only be 
envious of a Congress that votes itself high- 
er salaries, bigger expense accounts and more 
comfortable pension plans. This is the same 
Congress that regards Monday as part of 
the leisurely weekend, that takes 10 days off 
to celebrate Lincoln's birthday and another 
10 at Easter, and spends our money like 
drunken sailors on world junkets in the 
autumn that include such strategic areas 
and trouble spots as “Liz” Taylor's movie 
set and the Paris tourist traps. 

But we can warn this Congress that we 
do not want any noses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment poked into the savings books of 
the small depositors for an early sniff of 
additional tribute and that, while we may 
weep if this preposterous measure is passed, 
we will know what to do about it when the 
November day of reckoning for all poli- 
ticlans comes to pass. 


Brief Explanation of H.R. 10650, the 
Revenue Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
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cluding in today's Recorp a brief sum- 
mary of the provisions of H.R. 10650, the 
Revenue Act of 1962, prepared by the 
staff of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. This brief summary is being in- 
cluded in the Recorp so that it will be 
widely available to all Members of the 
House of Representatives, as well as the 
interested public. It is expected that the 
report on this bill, which will contain de- 
tailed information relative to every sec- 
tion of the bill, will be filed on Friday. 

Mr. Speaker, the summary is as fol- 
lows: 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE REVENUE ACT or 1962, 
HR. 10650 
1, INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT (SEC, 2) 
(a) General 

The most important section of the bill 
provides that a business can subtract from 
its tax liability 8 percent of its new invest- 
ment in tangible business assets other than 

. This tax credit is an outright sub- 
traction from the tax and is in addition to 
the full allowable depreciation of the cost 
of the asset. 

The amount of the credit that can be taken 
in any year is limited by the amount of tax. 
The limitation involves the figure of $100,000 
of tax liability. For a taxpayer whose tax 
(before the credit) is not over $100,000, the 
credit can offset his tax dollar for dollar. 
Where the tax is larger than $100,000, the 
credit is limited to $100,000 plus 50 percent 
of the part of the tax over $100,000. Any dol- 
lar amount of credit which is not usable (be- 
cause of this limitation based on the tax) 
may be carried over and used against tax 
of the following 5 years. 

The credit is available for investments in 
tangible personal property and certain real 
property used in business so long as it Is not 
a building or a structural component of a 
building. The credit will apply to assets such 
as blast furnaces, outdoor machinery, etc. 
which under State law might be classified as 
real estate. 

(b) Short-lived assets 

The investment credit is not available for 
property which when acquired has an ex- 
pected useful life (for depreciation) of less 
than 4 years. Where the expected useful life 
is between 4 and 6 years, one-third of the 
normal 8 percent credit is allowed; where 
the life is between 6 and 8 years, two- 
of the normal credit; where it is 8 years 
and over, 8 percent is available. Without the 
above limitations, short-lived property would 
otherwise get an advantage over long-lived 
property because a new credit would be avail- 
able on the short-lived property each time 
that it was replaced, 

(c) Limitations and exclusions 

Property used in regulated public utilities 
other than transportation, generally will 
entitled to one-half of the normal 
(e.g, 4 percent for 8 years and over). No 
credit will be allowed with respect to prop- 
erty located outside of the United States. 
The credit is not allowed for equipment 
in residential housing but it will be avall- 
able for equipment used in hotels and mo- 
tels. 
A limited credit is available with respect 
to the purchase of used property up to 650, 
000 of purchases a year. 

Where new property is acquired by a firm 
in the business of leasing property, it ma! 
permit the lessee of the property to take 
the investment credit to which the owner 
of 8 property would be otherwise entitled. 

e bill provides that H property on W. 
the taxpayer originally obtained the credit 15 
sold within 8 years of the time of acquisi- 
tion, the taxpayer will be required to recom- 
pute the credit to which he was ori y 
entitled, basing it now on the actual period 
for which he held the property. If the prop“ 
erty is disposed of within 4 years, for ex- 
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ample, the taxpayer, in accordance with the 
general rule, would not be entitled to any 
credit. This readjustment rule also applies 
Where the property is shifted to an ineligible 
Status (¢-¢., outside the United States). 

d) Effective date 

The investment credit will apply with re- 
Spect to property acquired efter December 
31, 1961. In the case of property constructed 
or reconstructed by the taxpayer, the credit 
Will only apply to so much of the property 
as was built after that date. 

2. LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES (SEC. 3) 

This section provides a deduction for the 
Costs (including dues to organizations) di- 
rectly related to appearances before and com- 
Munications with a legislative body or a 
committee thereof or individual members 
thereof, provided they are otherwise ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. This ap- 
plies to the U.S. Congress and the State leg- 
islatures as well as county and city boards 
and councils. The provision will not relate 
to advertising or other expenses relating to 
political campaigns for candidates or ex- 
Penses to influence public opinion on leg- 
islative issues or to influence voting on things 
like referendums, 

3. ENTERTAINMENT EXPENSES (SEC. 4) 


In the area of travel and entertainment ex- 
penses, a major change from present law 
deals with the proof required of the tax- 
Payer in establishing his deductions. Under 
Present law, by reason of the application 
of the Cohan rule, the taxpayer may obtain 
& deduction merely on the presentation of 
evidence that indicates that it was likely that 
he spent some amount of money on these 
items. Under the bill, the taxpayer is not 
Permitted to have deductions for travel, en- 

t, or gift expenses unless he sub- 
Stantintes by adequate records or other suf- 
ficient evidence the amount of the deduction 
and the circumstances surrounding the in- 
Currence of the expense. 

In addition, it is provided that where an 
Activity is of a type “generally considered to 
Constitute entertainment, amusement, or 
recreation“ the expenses thereof will be dis- 
Allowed except to the extent that the tax- 
Payer establishes that “the expense was di- 
rectly related to the active conduct of a trade 
or business” and it is only deductible to the 
extent that it is so related, These new tests 
Bre in addition to the requirement under 
Present law that the expense must be ordi- 
nary and necessary to the conduct of a trade 
or business 


Under present law, the costs of a facility, 
Such as a yacht, are deductible to the extent 
Used for business entertainment, The Dill 
Provides that deductions will be allowed for 
facilities only where they are used for busi- 
ness entertainment more than half the time 
and then only to the extent of the business 
Use. The expense of a particular use, to be 
deductible, must also be directly related to 
the business. 

The bill also provides that certain items in 
this area will not have to be proven to be 
directly related to the business. These ex- 
ceptions include business meals under condi- 
tions conducive to discussion, entertainment, 
ete, provided to employees, expenses of cer- 

mee , items made available to the 
Public, and items treated as compensation 
ot employees. Thus the cost of taking cus- 

ers to dinners in restaurants to promote 
Bood will will continue to be deductible if 
Ìt is an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
Pense. 

The bill also provides that no deduction 
Will be allowed with respect to business gifts 
to the extent that the gift exceeds in value 

per recipient per year, 

The present law provides a deduction as a 

travel expense for the entire amount 
©xpended for meals and lodging. The bill 
amends this to provide a “reasonable allow- 
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ance” as a deduction for amounts expended 
for meals and lodging. 

These new rules on entertainment and 
gifts are effective after June 30, 1962. 


4. MUTUAL THRIFT INSTITUTIONS 


The bill considerably changes the present 
law tax treatment of mutual savings banks 
and sayings and loan associations effective 
for Incomes in 1963. Under present law, these 
institutions are permitted to take a deduc- 
tion for an addition to bad debt reserves in 
an amount equal to their entire income 80 
long as the aggregate reserve does not exceed 
12 percent of deposits. The present law pro- 
vision has resulted in most institutions hav- 
ing no tax liability, 

Under the bill, the thrift organizations will 
have the opportunity to take a deduction for 
amounts set aside in a loss reserve on real 
property loans based on either of two alter- 
natives. The alternative that will be more 
frequently used will be a deduction of 60 
percent of the taxable income of the institu- 
tion computed without regard to any loss 
deduction. Alternatively, 
may take a deduction for an amount set 
aside in a loss reserve necessary to bring the 
reserve at the end of the year up to 3 percent 
of loans on Improved real estate (or what- 
ever amount thelr experience indicates is nec- 
essary for an adequate reserve). Under this 
second alternative, losses on other than real 
property loans may be reserved under the 
general provisions applicable to other tax- 
payers. 

This provision will be available to both 
mutual institutions and to savings and loan 
associations with outstanding stock. In the 
case of a stock company, however, distribu- 
tions to shareholders will serve to cut down 
the reserve deduction. 

The bill provides several technical amend- 
ments in the savings and loan area. A spec- 
ial rule is provided for treating losses aris- 
ing in connection with the foreclosure of 
mortgages in a way that is realistic from 
the standpoint of banks. The bill also 
amends the definition of savings and loan 
associations. 


5. MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES (SEC. 10) 


The bill provides that mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies will, effective 
for incomes in 1963, be subject to tax in a 
way similar to stock fire and casualty Insur- 
ance companies with certain modifications, 
This change would have the effect of requir- 
ing the mutual companies to include in their 
tax base the gain from operations, that is, 
the excess of Insurance premiums over oper- 
ating expenses and insurance losses paid. 
(At the present time, these companies are 
taxable on their investment income only, 
with an alternative tax of 1 percent, if 
higher, on gross receipts (premiums and in- 
vestment income). The bill removes com- 
pletely the 1-percent alternative.) 

The major modification with respect to 
mutual insurance companies is that a por- 
tion of the gain from operations which is 
made subject to tax in this bill may be de- 
ducted from income currently and put Into 
a deferred income account. The amount 
that is added to the account will be one- 
fourth of the underwriting gain plus 1 per- 
cent of incurred losses (claims payable). 
After an amount is added to the deferred 
income account, it will be avallable to meet 
underwriting losses, If the amount set 
aside in a taxable year in the deferred in- 
come account is not used to meet these losses 
during the following 5 years, there will be 


added back into taxable income in the sixth , 


year the amount remaining fram the 1 per- 
cent of Incurred loss formula and one-half 
of the amount remaining out of the one- 
fourth of underwriting gain formula. An 
additional deferral is provided for companies 
with concentrated risks in windstorm, etc. 
coverage, 
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The bill provides that the mutual com- 
pany will get a deduction for dividends paid 
to policyholders. In all cases, an under- 
writing loss which the company would show 
without regard to the deduction for policy 
dividends will be substracted directly from 
investment income, Other underwriting 
losses would be charged against amounts 
in the deferred income account and would 
be substracted from investment income only 
when the deferred income account was ex- 
hausted. Certain additional relief is pro- 
vided for small companies (whose gross re- 
ceipts are below $900,000). 

The bill contains a special rule relating 
to the factory mutuals, Generally these are 
to be treated in the same manner as stock 
companies. It is provided, however, that the 
amounts out of the premium deposit which 
the company would be obligated to return 
to the policyholder if the insurance con- 
tract were terminated at the end of the 
year will not be included in earned pre- 
miums. (These amounts must be subtracted 
from the cost of insurance for the busi- 
ness policyholder.) Furthermore, the factory 
mutual company must add to their gross 
income 2 percent of the earned ums 
computed in the foregoing manner. 

The reciprocal insurance companies will 
be permitted to treat as policy dividends 
amounts which they would be obligated to 
return to the policyholder if the insurance 
contract were terminated at the end of the 
year, In addition, it is provided that for 
certain purposes the reciprocal might com- 
pute its own tax by including in its tax- 
able income the taxable Income of the cor- 
porate attorney-in-fact attributable to re- 
lations with the reciprocal, In this case 
the reciprocal can take a credit for the tax 
paid by the corporate attorney-in-fact. This 
would, for example, result in a refund of 
tax to the reciprocal where the reciprocal 
had net losses and had no income against 
which to charge them. 


6, GAIN FROM DISPOSITIONS OF CERTAIN DE- 
PRECIABLE PROPERTY (SEC, 14) 

This section provides that if depreciable 
property, other than buildings, is disposed of, 
then there will be included in ordinary tax- 
able income in the year of disposition any 
gain on the disposition of the property to 
the extent that it represents depreciation 
taken after December 31, 1961. 

Under present law, property may be de- 
preciated (deductions taken against ordi- 
nary income) and, then, when it is disposed 
of, the current value of the property may 
be considerably in excess of the basis (the 
original basis reduced by depreciation 
taken), thus converting deductions from 
ordinary income into capital gains. The bill 
takes the approach of recognizing that in 
such a case the depreciation actually allowed 
on the property as a deduction from ordi- 
nary income has been excessive and should 
be restored to ordinary taxable income. The 
rule applies not only to sales or exchanges 
of the depreciable property but it applies 
also to depreciable property disposed of in 
a number of situations where under present 
law there would be no recognition of gain 
or loss. This provision will not apply to 
buildings or to any property which is a 
structural component of a building. 

7. TAX TREATMENT OF COOPERATIVES (SEC. 17) 


The bill deals with the problem, in the 
taxation of cooperatives, arising from cer- 
tain court decisions under the Reyenue Act 
of 1951 whereby some portion of the income 
of cooperatives has been able to avoid tax. 

Under the bill, it is provided that a 
operative will be permitted to take a dedu 
tion for cash dividends-or di 
the form of written notices of allocation ( 


- called script). A written notice of allocation 
t is 


will be deductible only if i 
able in cash within 90 days at the option 
of the patron, or (2) the patron 


£ 
i 
i 
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sented to include the amount of this written 
allocation in his own income. This con- 
sent can take either of two forms. First, it 
may be a written consent which may be 
given once by a patron and remain in ef- 
fect unless it is revoked. Second, the patron 
who is a member of the cooperative may 
consent to this inclusion by the co-op adopt- 
ing a bylaw requiring all patron members to 
pay tax on these written notices of allo- 
cation. 

Both the cash dividends (other than those 
of consumer cooperatives) and the noncash 
patronage dividends will be subject to with- 
holding at a rate of 20 percent under the 


same general provisions as withholding for 


interest and dividends described below. 
The patron would take credit on his tax 
return for the amount withheld. 

Certain technical provisions of the law 
presently applicable only to farm coopera- 
tives are extended to nonfarm cooperatives. 
These include the ability to take deductions 
for noncash patronage dividends and to take 
into account for a taxable year dividends 


allocated within 844 months after the end 


of the year and to file their returns under 
certain circumstances up to 8% months 
after the end of the year. The new provi- 
sions do not apply to REA cooperatives. 


8. WITHHOLDING ON DIVIDENDS, INTEREST, AND 
PATRONAGE REFUNDS OF COOPERATIVES (SEC. 
19) 


The bill provides that a payer of dividends, 
interest, and patronage refunds (of market- 
ing or producer cooperatives) will be required 
to withhold tax at a rate of 20 percent. 
There is no requirement that the payer noti- 
fy the recipient of the amount withheld. It 
will be made clear on the tax return that for 
every 80 cents that an individual receives as 
dividends, interest, or patronage refunds, he 
may calculate the amount that hag been 
withheld by taking one-fourth of this (20 
cents). He will report his gross income as 
$1 by adding the amount that he receives 
plus the amount that has been withheld, and 
he will take credit in his tax computation 
for the amount that has been withheld. 

The bill contains several provisions cutting 
down on overwithholding: 

1, Exemption certificates: All individuals 
who expect that they will have no tax liabil- 
ity for the year will be able to file an exemp- 
tion certificate and avoid the withholding 
on bank interest, series E-bond interest, and 
dividend income. Individuals under 18 may 
file exemption certificates whether or not 
they expect tax liability. 

2. Quarterly refunds: Married couples with 
with less than $10,000 of income and single 
persons with less than $5,000 receiving divi- 
dend or interest income, if they expect to 
have less tax liability for the year than the 
amount withheld, as well as tax-exempt or- 
ganizations, may file quarterly claims for 
refund, It is anticipated that this refund 
procedure will be operated in such a way that 
the refunds may be paid promptly. The 
claim for refund may be filed at any time 
during a quarter, rather than waiting until 
tts close. 

3. Offsets: It is provided that corporations 
and tax-exempt organizations may take 
credit for amounts withheld from them 
against any liabilities that thy have as with- 
holding agents of income and social security 
taxes. For example, if an organization has 
had withheld from it $200 on dividends that 
it receives, then when it deducts withhold- 
ing from dividends, or in certain cases wages, 
that it pays, it is permitted to offset $200 
against the amount which it holds as a with- 
holding agent and otherwise would pay over 
to the Treasury. Where the offset provision 
is not adequate with respect to withholding 
on s tax-exempt organization, the quarterly 
refund provision ts still available. 

The bill provides that amounts withheld 
may be retained by the withholding agent 
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until 1 month after the end of the quarter 
in which the dividends or interest are paid. 
The withholding provisions will be effec- 
tive January 1, 1963, 
FOREIGN PROVISIONS 


The provisions dealing with foreign income 
are as follows: 


F-1. Foreign earned income and pensions 
of individuals (sec, 12) 


Under present law a U.S, citizen is per- 
mitted certain exclusions from taxable in- 
come for income that he earns while abroad. 
This exclusion is unlimited if he establishes 
that he is a bona’ fide resident of a foreign 
country; and it is limited to $20,000 a year 
if he is not a bona fide resident of the foreign 
country but remains abroad for 17 out of 18 
consecutive months. 

The bill imposes a ceiling on bona fide 
residents. It provides that for the first 3 
years during which an individual is a bona 
fide resident in a foreign country the annual 
exclusion of foreing earned income will be 
limited to $20,000. If this individual stays 
beyond 3 years, his annual exclusion from 
then on will be to $35,000. 

Under present law if an individual em- 
ployed abroad is under a pension or annuity 
plan established by the employer, any con- 
tributions made to this pension or annuity 
plan by the employer while the individual 
is abroad are treated as tax-exempt income 
even though received by the annuitant when 
he is in the United States. The bill pro- 
vides that any amount contributed by the 
employer to the pension plan will be taxable 
to the individual upon retirement wherever 
he may then live. But, this rule will not be 
applied to amounts contributed by the em- 
ployer with respect to periods prior to De- 
cember 31, 1962. 


F-2. Estate tax on foreign real property (sec. 
18) 


Present law excludes from the gross estate 
of a U.S. citizen or resident the amount of 
real estate located outside of the United 
States. The bill removes this exclusion as 
of the date of enactment for newly purchased 
real estate. In the case of real estate held 
by the decedent on February 1, 1962, the real 
estate may still be excluded from the gross 
estate if he dies before July 1, 1963. 

F-3. Distributions by foreign trusts (sec. 9) 

Under present law some tax advantage may 
be obtained where a U.S, grantor establishes 
a trust outside of the United States. The 
foreign sources income received by this trust 
may be accumulated without any U.S. tax 
liability and in a later year paid over to a 
US. beneficiary. This accumulated income, 
paid out in a later year, under present law 
is treated as a distribution of the corpus of 
the trust and does not involve further U.S. 
income tax. 

The bill provides that after the date of its 
enactment, if a foreign trust established by a 
U.S. grantor makes any distribution of prior 
accumulated income, any U.S, beneficiary 
who receives this accumulated income will 
be required to include it in his own income 
and to take credit for any taxes that the 
trust has already paid. The bill contains 
alternative formulas for spreading the in- 
come back over prior years so as to prevent 
the imposition of excessive surtax rates due 
to the bunching of income in a year in which 
the accumulation is received by the U.S, 
beneficiacry. 


F-4. The gross-up of foreign dividends (sec. 
11) 


Under present law a corporation which 
owns at least 10 percent of the stock of a 
foreign corporation may obtain a foreign tax 
credit with respect to taxes paid by the for- 
eign corporation at the time that it receives 
dividends from the foreign corporation. 
This tax credit is also available with respect 
to dividends received through the first for- 
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eign corporation from any 50 percent sub- 
sidiaries which it owns. 

The allowance of foreign tax credit to the 
domestic corporation in such cases, together 
with the exclusion of the foreign taxes paid, 
results in an overallowance for these foreign 
taxes. The bill eliminates this overallow- 
ance through a technique referred to as the 
gross-up. Wherever a U.S, corporation re- 
ceives a dividend from a foreign subsidiary 
(where it would be entitled to a foreign tax 
credit under present law) it will receive 
credit for foreign taxes paid attributable to 
the dividend only if it includes in its Income 
the amount of the foreign tax for which it 
receives credit. (This corresponds to the 
treatment of individuals who take credit on 
their income tax return for the amount that 
has been withheld by the employer and re- 
port as income the gross wages before with- 
holding.) 

This provision will apply with respect to 
all dividends from foreign corporations re- 
celved after December 31, 1964. It will apply 
to dividends from foreign corporations re- 
ceived during 1964 to the extent that these 
are paid out of current earnings and profits. 
F-5. Allocation of sales income between a 

U.S, corporation and a foreign subsidiary 

(sec. 6) 

Under present law, a U.S. corporation sell- 
ing products abroad through a foreign sales 
subsidiary may obtain considerable tax ad- 
vantage by charging a low price to the for- 
eign sales subsidiary so as to show very little 
profit on the U.S. manufacturing operation 
and thus incur very little liability for U.S. 
tax. When the foreign sales subsidiary sells 
the product at a substantially higher price, 
the total profit might be reflected in the 
income of the sales subsidiary where it 
might be subject to a very low rate of tax- 
This is also possible, in reverse, by paying 
a high price for things bought from the for- 
eign subsidiary, The provision in existing 
law to deal with this distortion of income 
(sec, 482) gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authority to adjust the sales price on the 
transaction between the parent and the sub- 
sidiary, but this has proven to be extremely 
difficult to administer. 

The bill provides that, in lieu of adjusting 
the sales price between the parent and the 
subsidiary, where there are no arm's-length 
transactions to establish a price, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may reallocate taxable 
income between the subsidiary and the par- 
ent to the extent that this income arose from 
sales or purchases of property at other than 
established arm's-length prices. This re- 
allocation of taxable income may be on the 


basis of a formula that would involve, on 


the one hand, the assets, payroll, and selling 
expenses located in the foreign country and. 
on the other hand, the assets, payroll, and 
expenses located in the United States. All 
the profit may be subjected to the U.S. tax 
if the foreign subsidiary is little more than 
a “paper” corporation. 

Fs, Controlled foreign corporations (sec. 13) 

This section deals with a number of prob- 
lems existing under present law which have 
the effect of permitting U.S. investors to 
conduct certain operations through a foreign 
corporation, 

A foreign corporation is defined as a con- 
trolled foreign corporation if at least 50 per- 
cent of its stock is owned, directly or indi- 
rectly, by American interests. The bill pro- 
vides that a U.S. person who owns, directly 
or indirectly, 10 percent of the stock will be 
taxable on certain income of this controlled 
foreign corporation whether or not it is dis- 
tributed as a dividend. This U.S. person 
be taxable on the portion of this 
which is attributable to the shares that be 
held directly or to the shares that he holds 
through foreign persons (corporations, 
trusts, etc.). 


1962 


The amounts on which the U.S. person 18 
taxed may be classified as: (1) Subpart F 
income, and (2) profits considered as being 
distributed 


Subpart F income is, in general, those 
types of income which are taxed to the U.S. 
shareholder on the ground that the income 
is of a type that could as well have been 
received directly by the American owner. 
This includes: 

(1) income from insuring U.S. risks, 

(2) income earned on the basis of own- 
ership of patents, copyrights and exclusive 
processes developed in the United States and 
transferred to the foreign subsidiary, 

(3) certain interest, dividends, rents, roy- 
alties and profits on sales of property for use 
outside of the foreign country of organiza- 
tion (where the property is sold to, or was 
acquired from a related corporation). In- 
come in this category (3) may be kept out 
of the tax base by being reinvested in a busi- 
ness in à less developed country. 

The amount treated as having been dis- 
tributed is the profit accumulated after 1962 
to the extent that it is invested in certain 
prohibited types of property which include: 

(1) assets which are over and above 
amounts necessary for the operation of the 
business, 

(2) assets used in a “new” trade or busi- 
ness in a developed country, i.e., one which 
the company has been engaged in for 5 years 
(or on December 31, 1962), 

(3) most assets situated in the United 
States. 

These income inclusion provisions are 
Grafted to avoid having the same income 
taxed under more than one provision. It 
is also provided that income which is taxed 
to a U.S. person under these provisions will 
not be subsequently taxable to the same 
person if it is paid to him as a dividend. 
Appropriate provisions are included for the 
adjustment of basis in stock and for the 
appropriate foreign tax credit. 


F-7. Gain from certain sales of stock 
(sec. 16) 


The bill provides that on the redemption 
or liquidation of the stock of a controlled 
foreign corporation any gain will be taxed 
te the American shareholders as ordinary 
income to the extent of their share of the 
earnings and profits. This provision applies 
only with respect to shareholders having an 
interest of 10 percent or more. Similarly 
On sale by such a shareholder of his stock, 
Bain will be taxed as ordinary income to 
the extent of the earnings of one controlled 
Corporation during his holding period. This 
change is related to the preceding section 
limiting the advantages of tax deferral 
through the use of forelgn corporations. 
This will have effect with respect to income 
Where there is allowed some deferral of tax 
On ordinary income and it will prevent this 
income from later being realized by the 
American investor at capital gains rates 
rather than ordinary income rates. 

F-8. Foreign investment companies (sec. 15) 


Under present law, a pure investment 
company organized in certain foreign coun- 
tries, particularly Canada, has considerable 
advantage taxwise over regulated invest- 
ment companies organized under the laws 
cf the United States and subject to US. 
taxes. The principal advantage of these for- 
eign investment companies is that they may 
accumulate income with little or no tax 
at the corporate level, and this income might 
later be realized by the investor through 
the sale of his stock and, then, be taxable 
Only at capital gains rates. (It might never 
be subject to income tax if the basis of the 
Stock is increased because of transfer by 
death.) 

Under the bill, it is provided that when 
an investor sells his stock in a foreign in- 
Yestment company (which is either registered 
in the United States or principally owned 
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in the United States) the portion of his gain 
attributable to retained earnings of the in- 
vestment company after 1962 will be tax- 
able as ordinary income. A technique is pro- 
vided in the bill for a registered foreign in- 
vestment company to elect tax treatment 
substantially identical with the tax treat- 
ment of a US. regulated investment com- 
pany, thereby providing current tax on the 
dividends and “pass through” treatment for 
the capital gains on a current basis. 

It is provided that the effect of this provi- 
sion cannot be avoided by the step-up basis 
of property resulting from transfer at death. 

F-9, Property distributions from foreign 

corporations (sec. 5) 

Under present law, where property other 
than money is distributed by a corporation 
and received by a second corporation which 
is a stockholder, the amount of the distribu- 
tion to be taken into account by the recipi- 
ent (eg., as a dividend) is the lower of the 
fair market value of the property or the 
adjusted basis of the property in the hands 
of the distributing corporation. The bill 
modifies this rule by requiring that distribu- 
tions from foreign corporations be taken into 
account at fair market yalue. This will pre- 
vent American parent corporations from 
realizing on the profits of a foreign subsidi- 
ary, at a minimum U.S. tax ability, through 
having the subsidiary distribute appreciated 
property. 

F-10. Distributions of foreign personal hold- 
ing company income (sec. 7) 

The bill changes the provisions in present 
law dealing with foreign personal holding 
companies. At present, the income of these 
companies is taxed to certain U.S. sharehold- 
ers only if 60 (or in certain circumstances 
50) percent of the income is from foreign 
personal holding company income sources, 
Under the bill, the foreign personal holding 
company income will be taxed proportion- 
ately to the shareholders if it represents 20 
percent or more of its income. Where the 
foreign personal holding company income 
represents 80 percent of the total income, 
then all of the income of the company will 
be taxed to the shareholder. 

F-11. Information on foreign entities 
(sec. 20) 

The bill extends the provisions of exist- 

ing law that permit the Secretary of the 

to obtain information with respect 
to certain foreign corporations owned by 
Americans. This extension of the informa- 
tion provision is necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions dealing with con- 
trolled foreign corporations. 


How To Meet the Medical Care Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, that there 
are other and better answers to the 
problem of medical care for the elderly 
is illustrated by an editorial from the 
Watonwan County Plain Dealer, of St. 
James, Minn. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to place the editorial in 
the RECORD: 

It has been charged that the medical fra- 
ternity and allied groups have little if any 
interest in the medical problems of elderly 
people in the lower income brackets—and 
that, therefore, the Federal Government 
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must provide medical care, preferably by 
adding it to the social security system. 

Those who have been misled into bellev- 
ing that should find much food for thought 
in a joint announcement in mid-January 
made by the National Association of Biue 
Shield plans and the American Medical 
Association. 

The announcement concerned a plan to 
provide low-income people, 65 or older, with 
a variety of medical services for about $3 a 
month, on a voluntary, private basis. This 18 
another important step in the direction of 
achieving through voluntary, private initia- 
tive, an effective solution to the problem of 
meeting health care needs of the aged. 

Another plan which also provides this kind 
of aid to the needy in the over-65 age brac- 
ket, is the Kerr-Mills bill which was passed 
last year. This bill provides Federal sub- 
sidies, through a system of joint Federal- 
State administration, for elderly people in 
the very low income brackets. Citizens of 
Minnesota will be eligible for this ald as soon 
us our legislature passes the necessary meas- 
ures to implement it. Thus far 38 States 
have taken advantage of this new law. 

There are also many State and local wel- 
fare programs which provide medical serv- 
ices for people who canot afford to pay. 

There is therefore no need to push this Na- 
tion closer to socialized medicine, which has 
been such a fizzle in England, by adopting 
the forced medical aid program that is being 
pushed by President Kennedy and the Dem- 
ocratic administration. 


The President Shows Little Regard for 
the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no one who 
has viewed the actions of this adminis- 
tration, nor has studied the legislative 
proposals sponsored by the President can 
fail to be alarmed at what is developing. 
President Kennedy is riding roughshod 
over the Constitution and through his 
actions and his proposals is setting our 
feet on the road to dictatorship. Wheth- 
er he is doing this knowingly or through 
a lack of understanding of his constitu- 
tional powers as President matters little 
if, in the end, the American people lose 
their freedom, I think we should soberly 
consider the warning implicit in the fol- 
lowing column from the Washington 
Evening Star, written by David Law- 
rence: 

THE CONSTITUTION AND KENNEDY; BYPASSING 
or TREATYMAKING Process Hetp Nor IN- 
TENDED BY U.S. FOUNDERS 

(By David Lawrence) 

What has happened to the Constitution 
under the Kennedy administration? This 
question projects itself naturally as a result 
of the new controversy that is developing 
over the power of the President to finalize 
tariff agreements with foreign countries, 

Mr. Kennedy seems to think Congress can 
delegate to him power to make Buch trade 
treaties through an enlargement of the pres- 
ent law on reciprocal trade agreements. 
But the issue is broader than tariffs. 

If, for example, Congress can delegate to 
the Executive the treatymaking power on 
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tariffs without the necessity of ratification 
by the legislative body, then the power to 
impose taxes or to change at will existing 
tax laws can also be handed over to the 
President. Yet the Constitution specifies 
that Congress alone shall have power “to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises.” 

The Constitution also says plainly that 
the President of the United States shall 
have power only “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” 

Within the last few days, however, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has ignored the Senate's 
rights and has merely sent to Congress noti- 
fication of far-reaching agreements on tar- 
iffs reached with the 6 nations of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, and 18 other coun- 
tries, including Great Britain. 

Never before in American history has such 
a treaty or agreement with so many coun- 
tries in the world been withheld from for- 
mal submission to the Senate. The docu- 
ment which reported the negotiations to 
the House and Senate does not even request 
approval of the pacts. It assumes that the 
President will get the necessary authority 
under a modification of the existing recip- 
rocal trade law. 

The Executive, of course, inherently pos- 
sesses certain powers to negotiate treaties 
with foreign governments on tariffs. This is 
far different however, from the authority 
he has been using under the reciprocal trade 
law, which delegates power to negotiate only 
within certain limits. It permits, for ex- 
ample, a tariff reduction of 20 percent to 
be made, but no more, and the President is 
supposed to report to Congress those in- 
stances where his proposals would depart 
from what are known as peril points in 
industry. It is then up to Congfiress to 
specify by law whether it will sanction a 
departure from these limits. 

Mr. Kennedy in his message to Congress 
on March 7, reporting on the new tariff 
treaties, says that “our negotiators were 
grievously short of bargaining power" in the 
negotiations at Geneva. This is clear proof 
that the executive branch of the American 
Government has been, in effect, negotiating 
a treaty and has not just been carrying out 
instructions within certain limits, as covered 
by the Reciprocal Trade Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1958. 

The negotiations started in September 
1960, but a deadlock ensued. President Ken- 
nedy confesses to Congress that he deviated 
from the instructions or limits contained 
in the existing law, when he says: 

“Accordingly, after months of negotiation 
and when no other recourse was available to 
save the situation, I authorized our Geneva 
delegation to offer new concessions on a 
number of items at rates below the peril 
point findings. * * * 

“In taking this step, we avoided the col- 
lapse of the Geneva talks and we held open 
the way to a future of economic cooperation, 
not separation, between the two Common 
Markets, the one in Western Europe, and 
the other in the United States.” 

But the President really did have a legal 
alternative. Had he been adhering to the 
treatymaking power given him under the 
Constitution, he could have negotiated a 
treaty and, after affixing the signature of 
the United States to it, he could have asked 
for ratification by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether, in 
order to conform to constitutional require- 
ments, the President isn't really obligated 
to get a two-thirds consent by the Senate 
anyhow when he makes agreements with 
24 countries involving not only tariff duties 
but various contingent actions, including 
possible reprisals by the United States 
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against quotas imposed on our trade by 
other governments. 

Should a subject of such transcendent im- 
portance—affecting industries throughout 
the United States—be handled by such a 
vague process as were the agreements made 
by the American delegation at Geneva with 
a total of 24 different countries? Certainly 
the framers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend that the treatymaking power, which 
requires a two-thirds approval by the Sen- 
ate, should be bypassed. The President has 
attempted to exercise the very same author- 
ity in a different way. Such a procedure 
has never been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

If Congress, by a majority of both Houses, 
can pass a law delegating authority to the 
Executive to make agreements with foreign 
governments which are final, then the whole 
treatymaking power, in which the Senate 
has hitherto played a coordinate part, falls 
to the ground. That's why it is being asked: 
What has happened to the Constitution 
under the Kennedy administration? 


Communist Hate Campaign Against John 
Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. blue- 
printed its hate campaign against the 
John Birch Society in a 47-page booklet 
dated June 1961, entitled “The Fascist 
Revival—The Inside Story of the John 
Birch Society.” The booklet is disussed 
in a letter to the editor which appeared 
in the March 2, 1962, edition of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner. I include the 
letter in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

GOVERNMENT PAMPHLET 

The following is from a U.S. Government 
Printing Office pamphlet, pertaining to a 
hearing before the subcommittee to investi- 
gate the administration of the Internal 
Security Act and other internal security laws 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate: 

“Never, since the most virulent days of 
Goebbels’ hate propaganda, has anything ap- 
peared in the United States comparable to a 
47-page booklet, dated June 1961, put out 
by the Communist Party of the U.S.A. in 
connection with its drive to smother the 
expanding anti-Communist movement in 
this country.” 

The 35-cent booklet is titled “The Fascist 
Revival,” and purports to tell “the inside 
story of the John Birch Society.” 

The virulent tone of the booklet, with all 
stops out in vituperative propaganda, indi- 
cates that the Communist Party would like 
to create a new, Pavlovian trigger word for 
this period in its psychological warfare, and 
belleves Birchite“ might be put Into the 
language this way, replacing “McCarthyite.” 
The impact of the latter fabricated word ap- 
parently no longer is strong enough to meet 
Red needs. > 

The Communists now seek to create a 
new scare word. This would evoke a condi- 
tioned response in a background of fear, 
founded on the specter of a Fascist plot in- 
side the United States, which would attack 
all minorities, and spread terror to everyone. 
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This Red propaganda objective is a terror 
maneuver. It would be what they call the 
“correct” line for this time, to make the 
American public jittery through pressure 
from abroad, by manufactured crises in 
places such as Berlin and Laos, and by 
pressure at home through visions of a 
“Fascist revival.“ A jittery United States 
would be off-balance and vulnerable. 

JAMES OVIATT. 


How Much Sacrifice? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial: 


How MucH Sacririce? 


Tariff reduction agreements are now being 
entered into for many items of industrial 
production in the United States, and the 
Government plans to open the door for more 
importation of foreign manufactured 
products. 

What this action will do to certain indus- 
tries that face stiff foreign competition re- 
mains to be seen, but if we were to guess, 
we would say that some American industries 
will be forced out of business as a result. 

Imports of foreign farm products are also 
coming in for a great deal of attention. 

In recent weeks, the Department of Agri- 
culture has made no secret of the fact that 
large amounts of Australian beef are being 
imported into the United States to be used 
in making low-grade hamburger. They say 
that there is not enough production of the 
lower grades of beef in the United States 
to satisfy the demand. It may be very stupid 
to suggest that if American beef were used 
that the cattle market would be better— 
even if slightly better beef were used for 
such grades of hamburger. 

Last week, it was announced that casein, 
a milk product used in making glue, paints, 
paper, and fabrics, is now imported for the 
most part from Argentina, Poland, Holland, 
and other places. In 1937, 67.5 million 
pounds of casein were produced in the 
United States, but by 1956 it shrank to 2.5 
million pounds, and now it is too small to 
count. Still, 90 million pounds were im- 
ported last year from abroad. The reason 
experts give for the decrease in American 
output of casein is that it is more profitable 
for dairy companies to turn out powdered 
milk and sell it to the Government, to be 
stored in Government bins. 

If you have the same reaction to that news 
as we had, you were confused, if not irri- 
tated. 

Now, efforts are being made to cut down 
still further the tariffs on foreign farm goods 
as well as industrial goods. We have learned 
in economics and history that tariffs can 
cause wars if some nations are denied 8 
chance to sell their products, but, by the 
same token, let it be said that Americans 
must realize that their standard of living 
can be forced down while other nations are 
improving theirs. In other words, an ad- 
justment of living standards could very well 
be the result. Everyone would like to see 
our foreign friends have improved living 
standards, but we wonder how much sacri- 
fice Americans are willing to undergo? ae: 

R. T. 
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Diversion of Air Service From Friendship 
Airport to the Federal Airport at Chan- 
tilly, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
house joint resolution passed by the 
Maryland Genera] Assembly on March 
8, 1962. This resolution urges the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Federal 
executive and administrative officials to 
take such action as deemed necessary to 
prevent the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board from im- 
properly diverting air service from 
Friendship Airport to the Federal Air- 
port at Chantilly, Va. 

Whereas Friendship International Airport 
has been located intermediate between Bal- 
timore and Washington; and 

Whereas said airport was designed and 
constructed With ertase-«- runways and 


ta ate 
ways to serve the largest type jet air- 


craft in commercial use; and 

Whereas because of the inability of Wash- 
ington National to serve such pas- 
senger jet traffic, said Friendship Airport has 
since the latter part of 1959 been handling 
eficiently and satisfactorily all of the 
Tapidly growing passenger jet traffic of the 
entire Baltimore-Washington complex in 
addition to propeller-type service for the 
Baltimore metropolitan area, including 
northern and eastern counties of Maryland 
as well as the eastern shore of sald State; 
and 

Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the 
landing field facilities at Friendship are fully 
Capable of handling much additional jet 
engine and propeller engine traffic, the Fed- 
eral Government began in 1956 construction 
of a third airport approximately 30 miles 
Westward from the center of Washington 
near Chantilly, Va.; and 

Whereas said third airport, ike the Wash- 
ington National Airport, is presently under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, a regulatory body pri- 
Marily concerned with safe and proper use 
and operation of aircraft; and 

Whereas the Administrator of said Agency 
and the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board have expressed publicly their desire 
and intention to prevent Friendship Airport 
from continuing to supply air service to 
residents and businesses in that section of 
Washington and adjacent areas in Maryland 
Where such air service can be more expedi- 
tiously and more conveniently supplied than 
at Chantilly, Va., and at less operating ex- 
Pense to the carriers due in large part to 
the fact that Chantilly Airport has required 
an expenditure approximately six times as 
great as Friendship: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States as well as executive and ad- 
ministrative Federal officials to take such 
Steps as may be effective in preventing the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board from ordering or coercing or 
inducing by indirect means air carriers to 
undergo additional and unnecessary expense 
through improper diversion of air service 
from Friendship International Airport to the 
Federal at Chantilly, Va,, for those 
Tesidents in the northern and eastern sec- 
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tions of the city of Washington and in ad- 
jacent Maryland suburban areas where such 
service between residence or place of busi- 
ness and plane-side can be more expeditious- 
ly and more economically supplied at 
Friendship; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
are sent to each and every Member of Con- 
gress, as well as to appropriate Federal of- 
ficials, with the urgent request that the 
ional acts under which said Federal 
Aviation Agency and said Civil Aeronautics 
Board function be amended (a) to separate 
the Washington National Airport and the 
airport at Chantilly, Va., from the man- 
agement and operating control of such agen- 
cies and (b) to require that in granting 
certificates of convenience and necessity and 
in regulating service thereunder maxi- 
mum convenience to the public and econ- 
omy in air carrier operation shall be prime 
considerations after the enforcement of 


safety. 


Good Intent—But 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOT? 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, is it nec- 
essary to set up a system of Federal aid 
to provide free immunization facilities 
as part of an expanding national health 
service? That is the question which 
the Lakefield Standard of Lakefield, 
Minn., raises in an editorial which I in- 
clude at this point in the RECORD: 

No one can argue with the purposeful in- 
tent of President Kennedy’s proposals con- 
tained in his recent health message to Con- 


gress. 

The end result of his proposed program for 
nationwide immunization, better health cen- 
ters, and mental health improvement, among 
other features, would certainly be beneficial 
to our Nation. 

But there would seem to be a practical 
limit to the amount of good which we will 
allow to be financed through Federal aid. 

Federal aid, after all, is still our own 
money doled back to us with a Government 
prescribed plan for spending it. 

Once any type of Federal aid legislation 
becomes law, Americans have no choice but 
to pay the bill and then try to get their 
share of the “free” services rendered. 

In other words, we would all be required 
to pay for the immunization program at the 
same rate, whether or not we desired to be 
immunized. Even the people of Rochester, 
Minn., home of the best medical facilities 
in the world, would be required to pay their 
share for the improvement of medical cen- 
ters. And so on, for case after case. 

While our Nation's health stands to benefit 
a great deal if the President's proposals are 
written into law, the right answer isn't al- 
ways that simple. 

The same result would ensue if all per- 
sons were required by law to be immunized, 
if they were required to face periodic men- 
tal health examinations and if law required 
communities of a certain size to provide 
medical centers. 

But such legislation would likely meet 
with overwhelming opposition from the 
standard bearers of both freedom and thrift. 

We can see little difference, however, be- 
tween this and an overextensive program of 
taxing everyone to provide services which 
may or may not be wanted. 
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Americans have become accustomed to a 
certain amount of Federal aid. It is already 
a part of our lives. 

But we think the time has arrived for 
both Mr. Kennedy and Congress to stop 
turning to the idea of Federal ald as the 
solution to most of our Nation’s ills. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 

Executive Director of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employmen* Op- 
portunity recently sent me, among other 
things, a review of the status of the 
Committee’s overall effort. Particular 
attention is directed to two of Mr. Feild’s 
statements: 
2 uuy published by the Census 
Bureau in the 20th century has indicated 
wide differentials in the status of workers 
in terms of their race and ancestry. The 
problem of racial discrimination remains 
widespread. Although there are 22 States 
and dozens of cities with enforceable fair 
employment practices laws, embracing 
nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s popula- 
tion, there is not a competent authority any- 
where in the Nation who does not 


that widespread employment discrimination 
because of race continues to persist in every 
region of the Nation. 

Candor dictates that acknowledgement be 
made that administrative resources do not 
yet exist in the Federal Establishment com- 
mensurate to the size of this task. 


In no way do I wish to underestimate 
the fine work of the Committee in estab- 
lishing a climate encouraging fair em- 
ployment practices. Nor are my re- 
marks to be construed as criticism of the 
fine work done by the Committee. Nev- 
ertheless, it must be recognized that the 
Committee lacks the autonomous struc- 
ture necessary to achieve maximum ef- 
fect in this tremendous task. 

For this reason, the House Committee 
on Education and Labor recommends 
enactment of H.R. 10144, to be known as 
the Federal Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act. This bill will provide the 
necessary machinery for a broad attack 
on this problem of vital concern to every 
American citizen. 

Mr. Feild's letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1982. 


Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Roosevett: I have your letter of 
January 16 asking for the report of this Com- 
mittee's activities in the southwestern re- 
gion of the country. Before reprting some 
activities undertaken by the Committee in 
the southwestern region, it may be well to 
review for you the status of the Committee's 
overall effort. 

As you know Executive orders prohibiting 
discrimination in contractor and public em- 
ployment have existed since June 25, 1941, 
when your illustrious father, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, issued Executive 
Order No. 8802. The most extensive and 
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effective efforts of the Federal Government 
to effect contractor employment were under- 
taken during the World War II period. For 
example, the independent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, headed by the late 
Bishop Francis J. Haas, in its brief 3-year 
existence processed 8,000 complaints, held 
30 public hearings, expanded its operation 
to include 15 field offices and a staff of 119 
persons. This committee received two con- 
gressional appropriations to conduct its oper- 
ations. At no time since this period has any 
Federal effort been as well supported, finan- 
cially or administratively. 

As you know that independent committee 
was dissolved following passage of the so- 
called Russell amendment in 1944, which 
limited the existence of independent com- 
mittees established by the Executive to 1 
year without congressional review and ap- 
propriation. This limitation was obviated to 
some degree by the previous administration 
by the establishment of an interdepart- 
mental committee rather than an independ- 
ent committee, whose operations and ad- 
ministration of the Executive order under 
which they functioned were carried out 
through the structure of the regular Fed- 
eral agencies. This continues to be the basis 
for this Committee established under Execu- 
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While the Committee ite. o- ‘ae 
powers, its primary responsibility and au- 
thority rests upon its reviewing and co- 
ordinating functions. Any and all opera- 
tions conducted directly by the Committee 
and its small staff have been undertaken 
within this context. 

For the first 9 months of its existence, the 
primary effort of the Committee has been 
devoted to comprehensive reorganization of 
th procedures and activities that it found 
to exist when it came into being. Basically 
our efforts have been directed toward the 
development of two comprehensive opera- 
tional systems: one would afford more ef- 
fective means of processing complaints filed 
under the Executive order by aggrieved in- 
dividuals; the other aimed at the develop- 
ment of administrative capability within 
the regular procurement structure would 
enable the contracting agencies to undertake 
programs of affirmative action designed to 
promote compliance with the standards es- 
tablished by the Executive order. The prob- 
lem of developing these two systems has 
presented complex difficulties which grow 
directly out of the organization of the Fed- 
eral Establishment and the enormous size 
of the manufacturing economy. 

For example, the scope of the Federal 
bureaucracy involved in the Government's 
contract operations has no counterpart any- 
where in the world. Defense procurement 
alone last year involved nearly $25 billion. 
Additional procurements within the scope 
of the Executive order counted for more than 
half again that amount, To do this, it is 
estimated that some 15 million contract 
transactions were necessary. The best 
analysis we have been able to make indicates 
that more than 260,000 manufacturing com- 
panies, operating 287,000 establishments, re- 
ceived contracts or subcontracts with a 
nondiscrimination clause attached. These 
companies employ 17% million workers. 
Certain additional areas subject to the Exe- 
cutive order, such as construction and utili- 
ties, would enlarge the number of companies 
involved by several thousands and the num- 
ber of workers involved by several millions. 

From another aspect, every study pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau in the 20th 
century has indicated wide differentials in 
the status of workers in terms of their race 
and ancestry. The problem of racial dis- 
crimination remains widespread. Although 
there are 22 States and dozens of cities with 
enforcible fair employment practices laws, 
embracing nearly two-thirds of the Nation's 
population, there is not a competent au- 
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thority anywhere in the Nation who does 
not recognize that widespread employment 
discrimination because of race continues to 
persist in every region of the Nation. 

The sketchy analysis given above is de- 
signed to indicate the exent to which the 
Federal Government has extended its 
nondiscrimination employment standard 
throughout American industry through its 
contract activity. It is also designed to in- 
dicate something of the size of the admin- 
istrative task that is involved if these stand- 
ards are to be achieved or enforced. Candor 
dictates that acknowledgment be made that 
administrative resources do not yet exist in 
the Federal establishment commensurate to 
the size of this task. Turning to the Federal 
bureaucracy, if the Executive order is to be 
implemented through the operations of the 
regular agencies an adequate appraisal must 
be made of what this involves. Again, for 
example, there are over 60 contracting agen- 
cles with literally hundreds of procurement 
offices employing literally thousands of work- 
ers. There is no more complex aspect of 
Government than the operation of this pro- 
curement system. 

This Committee has concentrated its ef- 
forts on the development of its programs 
working through the regular agencies on 
three initial problems: 

1, The development of reasonably uniform 
regulations and directives to guide the agen- 


den ae or —— task has been completed, 


— 
though experience is indicatng the neeu zr 
additional directives and coordination as 
time goes on. Little of this codification of 
procedure was in existence when this com- 
mittee was established. 

2. The need for adequately trained special- 
ist personnel located at appropriate places 
throughout the procurement structure to 
enable the agencies to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities under these regulations and direc- 
tives. The need here is not so much for 
large numbers of specialists as it is the right 
kinds of specialists in the right places. The 
Defense Department has, through the Air 
Force, already implemented a promising pilot 
program in this connection and the other 
services are currently completing studies 
which will shortly be implemented. General 
Services Administration and Atomic Energy 
Commission and several other agencies are 
currently taking steps to improve their 
capability as well. 

3. A reporting system has been needed to 
assist the agencies in the comprehensive, 
systematic evaluation of contractor employ- 
ment practices and of their own efforts. 
After many months of careful study and dis- 
cussion with those affected in industry, 
labor, Government, and civic affairs, the 
comprehensive compliance reporting system 
for manufacturing contractors has been com- 
pleted. This is now going into effect and 
will provide those responsible for contract 
administration for the first time with an 
analytical tool that will enable them to ad- 
equately appraise the administrative prob- 
lems they face. As with any new system, 
experience in its operation will be needed, 
undoubtedly changes will be required, but it 
is nonetheless believed that this system 
should result in elevating Federal effort to a 
new degree of effectiveness. 

The reorganization process described above 
is not yet complete and will not be complete 
for many months. Meanwhile, the corollary 
development of an improved system of deal- 
ing with complaints of aggrieved individuals 
has also been taking place. Clearly the 
capabilities Inherent in the Implementation 
of the problems described above are essential 
to the operation of any good complaint 
processing system. Again it must be stated 
candidly that the capability of the agencies 
to process any appreciable volume of com- 
plaints effectively has not yet been developed. 
In our first 9 months of operations, the 
committee’s review staff returned over one- 
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half of the agencies investigative reports for 
reinvestigation. 

We are nonetheless encouraged by two 
things. One, that increased public con- 
fidence that the Government will do some- 
thing about complaints seems to be evident 
in the fact that more people are filling com- 
plaints. This Committee has had as many 
complaints in 9 months against Govern- 
ment contractors as the previous committee 
had filed with it in 5 years. More significant, 
perhaps, is the fact that we have achieved 
corrective action in two-thirds of those com- 
plaints that we have acted upon within our 
jurisdiction. It is of concern to us that we 
face backlogs in processing existing com- 
plaints due to organizational problems; is a 
concern to us that the nature of the Federal 
bureaucracy inevitably requires greater per- 
tods of time for action than we would like; 
it ls of concern to us that many problems 
in the complaint area have not yet been re- 
solved. 

We are convinced, however, that the 
counterpart development of an affirmative 
action program initiated by the agencies in- 
volving systematic review of contractor man- 
power practices and, where appropriate, pro- 
vision for needed technical assistance to 
achieve compliance will do a great deal to 
alleviate inadequacies of the current com- 
plaint process. 

No description of the Committee's efforts 
to reorganize governmental capability to 
meet this problem would be complete with- 
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taneous effort through other agencies 22 
been under way. The Labor Department Has 
been developing new programs designed to 
meet problems in the field In the operation 
of employment services. The Department 
has also been developing new standards de- 
signed to eliminate discrimination in ap- 
prenticeship programs. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been re- 
viewing many problems involved in the im- 
portant field of vocational education. And, 
finally, the Committee has been directly con- 
cerned with the attainment of nondiscrim- 
inatory practices on the part of labor unions 
as they impinge on the employment proc- 
ess, Significant, though not yet wholly sat- 
isfactory, progress has been made in each of 
these areas. Determined and continuing 
efforts are going forward and it is hoped that 
the conditions described by Mr. Clarence 
Laws in the testimony you included with 
your letter will be improved and corr 

in the months ahead. 

This leads me to a brief listing of some 
of the Committee's activities in the south- 
western part of the country. 

As a part of our regional program of 
action in Federal employment, we recently 
met with over 150 Federal executives in New 
Orleans coming from agencies in that part 
of the country. Emphasis was placed on the 
need of greater and better utilization of 
minority workers in the Federal service. 
This was attended by individual agency rep- 
resentatives from the area including Texas, 
especially as this pertains to problems of 
Negroes and Latin Americans. The Com- 
mittee has been jointly involved with various 
contracting agencies in resolving dis- 
criminatory practices by contractors in many 
parts of this region. New opportunities and 
practices in electronics have been worked 
out. A significant breakthrough appears to 
be imminent in the oll production areas. 
These involve complex negotiations with 
unions, as well as contractors. As re 
by Mr. Laws, the Committee ts aware of 
significant developments by utilities. 

The Committee understands that the Alt 
Force will concentrate part of its new P 
program in this region, centering in its 
air procurement office in Dallas. The Com- 
mittee also understands that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration has 
been concerned with employment service 
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Practices, vocational education facilities, and 
contractor practices concerned with the 
forthcoming establishment of new missile 
Production facilities in the New Orleans area. 
The Committee has Initiated direct discus- 
sions of this problem with the prime con- 
tractors involved. 

I hope this brief summary may be of some 
Value to you as you review this important 
Problem, I will be more than happy to dis- 
Cuss this and any other aspects of the Com- 
Mittee’s operation with you at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. FELD, 
Executive Director. 


Important Civil Rights Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr.GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, all ques- 
tions and problems pertaining to civil 
rights are of great interest to the people 
I represent, who reside in the 23d Dis- 
trict of New Vork. I am including in the 
ConcressionaL Record my statement to 
the Committee on the Judiciary concern- 
ing two proposals now under consid- 
eration: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
Mittee on the Judiciary, it is very gratifying 
to me that the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Of which I am happy to be a member, has 
Under consideration two proposals of vital 
interest and importance—to abolish the poll 
tax, and the elimination of unreasonable 
literacy tests for voters. These are the two 
Civil rights proposals which President Ken- 
nedy included in his state of the Union 
Message. I introduced bills providing for 
Abolition of the poll tax and for the elimina- 
tion of unreasonable literacy tests so that 
Countless citizens of our country who are 

prevented from participation in the 
essential democratic process of voting may 
enjoy the rights guaranteed them under our 
Constitution. ` 

There is overwhelming evidence to show 
that many thousands of qualified Americans 
are denied the right to vote solely because 

€y are Puerto Ricans or members of the 
Negro race. Bix grades of education 
u sumcelent qualification for voting in all 

ons where any State now requrics any 
form of literacy or educational test. Con- 
Sressional action making a sixth grade edu- 
Cation an automatic and uniform standard 
for meeting literacy requirements would go 
à long way toward bringing relief from the 
tvasive practices now in effect. 
teracy has practically disappeared in 
the United States; the quality of elementary 
aucation furnished by our schools is of 
igh caliber: any person who has completed 
Six grades of education in a State-accredited 
1 ool can reasonably be expected to be 
ternte—it follows that any test of literacy 
t denies the right to vote to any person 
2 has completed six grades of education 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 
e gress should now take action to make 
fective the guarantees of the Constitution 
20 that persons will not be denied the right 
vote on account of race or color, 

Tt has been said that the poll tax Is not 
= Serious a barrier to Negro voting as it 
ae was. However, there is evidence to 

‘Ow that the poll tax is still used as a 
Method of intimidating Negroes; further- 

n poll tax of $2 or $3 a year ls a finan- 
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cial burden on many Negroes. Five States 
continue to collect the poll tax and it re- 
mains a serious impediment to minority 
voting in Mississippi and Alabama; it is cer- 
tainly a relic of our past which is incon- 
gruous and in direct conflict with the image 
we are trying to present to the world as a 
nation which practices true democracy. This 
device for disfranchising the poor must be 
abolished. 

During my service in the New York State 
Legislature and ever since coming to Con- 
gress, I have fought the eyils of discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin. The purpose of the bills now under 
consideration by our committee is to elim- 
inate discrimination in connection with vot- 
ing rights. I urge that the Committee on 
the Judiciary take favorable action and I 
trust that the Congress will pass the neces- 
sary legislation so that all our citizens can 
enjoy voting privileges on an equal basis and 
that we will thereby advance a step further 
in the battle for civil rights. I, for one, 
shall continue a constant, militant program 
in the field of civil rights, for unless the 
fight is won here, at home, we cannot hope 
to maintain our position as a leader for 
equality and freedom on the world front. 


Washington Post Is Spewing, Wears 
Blinders on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial from the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News, published under 
date of March 6, 1962. This editorial 
illustrates the gross hypocrisy of one 
“bleeding heart” newspaper, the Wash- 
ington Post, with respect to their report- 
ing of racial incidents: 

WASHINGTON Post Is SPEWING, Wears BLIND- 
ERS ON CRIME 


The liberal eggheads are still weeping in 
their beer mugs over the ill-fated invasion of 
nitwit freedom riders in Mississippi last 
summer. 

Here is the latest expression of heart- 
warming, soul-satisfying tolerance from the 
keng Washington Post of Washington, 

C. : 

In defending the freedom riders, the 
Washington Post says, “* »The State of 
Mississippi like a blind and mumbling crone, 
sits by the roadside the stream of 
progress passing it by which it can neither 
see nor comprehend. 

“How the racists are distorting the image 
of the South. To a world which once thought 
southern synoymous with hospitality and 
charm and grace and kindness, the face of 
the South is now pockmarked with the 
smallpox of storm trooper arrests in Mary- 
land, harpies shrieking outside a schoolhouse 
in Louisiana, mobs burning buses in Ala- 
bama, courts spitting at the blindfold figure 
of justice in Mississippi. Is it not time, 
and more than time, for the South to re- 
member its own traditions of chivalry and 
to rejoin a Union whose Constitution its 
fathers had so large a share in framing?” 

Hark, dear people of Dixie, that's what the 
Washington Post thinks of us all down 
“heah.” 
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We want to express our heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for these kind and tolerant words from 
the liberal Post. 

The Post has been so completely bugged 
by the race-mixing theories until the very 
mention of the region known as the South- 
land activates the Post's gushing thyroid 
glands and makes them big-eyed with hatred. 

It is nigh a certainty that when the 
Washington Post unwraps its biggest ad- 
jective guns and starts ing away at you, 
you are on pretty solid ground. 

And while the Post fires away at Dixie, 
there is a great amount of social crusa: 
vitally needed right under the shadow of 
that newspaper. 

The latest crime figures from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are out. Here’s the 
sordid record while the Post adjusts its thick 
blinders to the biggest pockmark of all. 

During 1961, Washington had: 88 murders, 
100 reported rapes, 1,348 robberies, 2,955 ag- 
gravated assaults, 4,902 burglaries, 2,464 
grand larceny cases, and 2,459 auto thefts. 

Anyone with a schoolboy’s comprehension 
can see the stream of “progress” that the 
Washington Post so gallantly espouses. 

Citizens from Mississippi find it neces- 
sary to visit the Nation's Capitol from time 
to time. With a crime record like that of 
Washington, decent people desperately need 
and deserve better protection in such a 
savage atmosphere. 

We hereby urge our Mississipp! Senators 
and Congressmen to double the appropria- 
tion for the Washington Police Department 
for the coming year. We praise them for 
voting recently to strengthen juvenile laws 
for the District of Columbia in an effort to 
cope with the rapists, muggers and doped 
up hoods roaming the streets. In speaking 
against a softer bill, one Congressman said 
it was merely “putting a shin plaster on the 
cancer of Washington's frightening teenage 
crime.” 

Oh, incidentally, while this modern stream 
of “progress” tickles the Washington Post 
and while that publication displays its pre- 
occupation with various subjects in the 
Southland, will some kind reader please 
send another pair of mule blinders to the 
Post’s loquacious editor? 

Thanks. 


Colonel Glenn Reminds Us That God Is 
Important in Our Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
when the world is suffocating in the 
depths of materialism, it is important 
that we pause, now and then, to remem- 
ber that God, our Creator, must be a 
part of our scheme of things if we are 
to endure. The Nation and the world 
was forcefully reminded of the impor- 
tance of God in our thinking by Col. 
John Glenn as set forth in this editorial 
from the Dallas Times Herald: 

From the Dallas Times Herald, 
Mar. 11, 1962] 
Morro ror Topar—Ly Gop We Trust 

Faith in God has been an underlying prin- 
ciple of this Nation and its people from the 
earliest times, even before we had an estab- 


lished government. G 
The Mayflower Compact, the beginning 
American democracy, began: “In the name 
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of God, Amen.” Both the Declaration- of 
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when it bought and refurbished it at an 


Independence and the Constitution of the estimated total of $45 million. A dozen times 


United States give ample evidence of the 
signers’ faith in God. 

But what of today? In whom do we trust 
as we contemplate travel to the planets and 
beyond? 

On the one hand we are engaged in vast 

scientific and material progress. On the 
other hand we are under heavy assault by 
an atheistic foreigm ideology. More than ever 
before we need an all-sustaining faith in 
God. 
In the vast darkness of the space we hope 
to conquer, the words of Lt. Col. John Glenn 
shine as stars of faith for earthbound man 
and astronaut alike: 

“I can't say that while in orbit you sit 
there and pray—it's a very busy time. But 
I feel we should all live our lives as if this 
were the last day. 

“I fall far shart of this every day—I am 
trying to live the best I can. My peace has 
been made with my Maker for a number of 
years so I had no particular worries on that 
line. Crore 

“I don't know the nature of God any more 
than anyone else. He'll be wherever we go.” 

Those are the words of a man who lives 
with achievements of science, who calmly 
faces the threats of a godless alien power. 

More especially they are the words of a 
man of abiding faith. 

They are the words of a faith that all our 
people need to travel the dark, uncharted 
way before us. 


Another Try at Cramp’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Philadelphia 
is maintaining its momentum in rede- 
velopment not only in housing, commer- 
cial projects, recreational facilities, and 
cultural objectives, but also in develop- 
ment of industrial opportunities. The 
nonprofit city-sponsored agency known 
as the Philadelphia Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp., has decided to support the 
redevelopment of the old Cramp Ship- 
yard on the Delaware River. It disclosed 
the 131-year-old shipyard will reopen 
next July as a modern industrial com- 
plex. 

The Philadelphia and New York press 
have acclaimed this effort and presented 
background information which justifies 
the action by the Philadelphia Industrial 
Development Corp. I attach news re- 
ports for the benefit of the Members of 
Congress who may be interested in the 
rebuilding of our large cities: 

From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin] 

ANOTHER Try AT CRAMP’S 

At a time when the city has been seeking 
good Industrial land so desperately, purchase 
of the old Cramp Shipyard by the Philadel- 
phia Industrial Development Corp. (PIDC) 
seems like a “natural.” 

The Navy has owned the world-famous 
yard, now 132 years old, since World War II, 


efforts have been made to utilize the whole 
property on the Delaware River in Port 
Richmond without success. Only parts are 
now in use, leased by the U.S. General Serv- 
ices Administration to small companies. 

The advantages of having a cooperative 
such as PIDC are pointed up sharply by the 
announcement that the Government will sell 
the whole yard to PIDC for $1,775,000. PIDC 
will lease the facility to three local business- 
men, who put up the purchase money and 
will also spend an estimated $10 million to 
redevelop it into a modern industrial com- 
plex. They look optimistically to 2,000 new 
job opportunities, and eventually to making 
it tax productive. 

Why the site has been a white elephant is 
somewhat of an economic mystery. It has 
55 acres, 110 buildings, a private drydock, 
3 miles of railroad track, 6 piers, 3 wet basins 
and a favorable location on the river. 

The naval disarmament pacts of 1921 start- 
ed the decline of American shipbuilding and 
Cramp’s in particular. During World War 
II, the Navy built 36 ships at the Kensing- 
ton yards and repaired many more. Peace, 
once more, ended the venture. 


[From the New York Times] 


THREE IN PHILADELPHIA WIN SHIPYARD BID— 
BUSINESSMEN IN REDEVELOP FACILITIES AT 
CRAMP 

(By William G. Weart) 

PHILADELPHIA, January 31—fThe Phila- 
delphia Industrial Development Corp. 
(PIDC) today selected three businessmen 
from their area to be the redevelopers of the 
old Cramp Shipyards on the Delaware River 
here. 

The nonprofit, city-sponsored agency made 
the selection at a special meeting after con- 
sidering proposals submitted by four groups 
last November. The successful bidders were: 

John Connelly, president and chairman of 
the board of Crown Cork & Seal Co. and a 
director of Connelly Containers Corp.; Louis 
Silverstein, president and a director of Cam- 
den Fibre Mills; and Albert J. Grosser, presi- 
dent of an industrial real estate firm bearing 
his name. 

They are to form a new corporation, which 
will provide the investment caiptal, an esti- 
mated total of $10 million, to convert the 
former shipyard into a modern industrial 
complex expected to provide 2,000 jobs. 

WAY CLEARED FOR PURCHASE 


About 25 percent of the facilities at the 
landmark, where hundreds of naval and pri- 
vate vessels were constructed before the end 
of World War II, are being used by a variety 
of concerns with 250 employees. 

Selection of the redevelopers clears the 
way for the PIDO to purchase the 43-acre 
site, declared surplus by the Navy, from the 
U.S. General Services Administration for 
$1,775,000. 

The redevelopers will provide the funds for 
the purchase, but the PIDC will hold title 
to the property until the 5-year redevelop- 
ment project has been completed. 

Detailed plans for construction of new 
buildings, modernization of existing struc- 
tures and operation of ship repair facilities 
at the yard, which has a 600-foot drydock, 
are to be completed within 6 months. 

Founded by William Cramp in 1830, the 
shipyard built 421 ships, including trans- 
Atlantic liners, between 1890 and the end of 
World War I. During World War II ship- 
building boomed again at Cramps, with the 
work force reaching 18,000. 


March 14 
Is a Meeting of World Minds Possible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
today is confronted by a choice of al- 
ternatives of great magnitude: Peace or 
war? survival or annihilation? 

Possessing the tools of substantial—if 
not total—destruction of the world, hu- 
manity must now decide whether it will 
peacefully resolve its differences or be- 
come atom-splattered blots in the annals 
of history. 

The Communist—fanatically dedicated 
to world conquest—continues to be the 
major threat of war. 

Recently, a new journal of divergent 
views on national issues entitled Vale 
Political” appeared on the literary hori- 
zons of the Nation. For its first issue I 
was privileged to discuss the outlook for 
the question, “Is a Meeting of World 
Minds Possible?” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is A MEETING OF WorLD MINDS POSSIBLE? 
(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin) 

(Nore — Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, is ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. In his article 
he discusses the prerequisite steps to suc- 
cessful international coopération.) 

In the Space-nuclear age, the outlook for 
peace or, conversely, the prevention of a civi- 
lization-destroying war depends upon 4 
meeting of world minds. In international 
organizations such as the United Nations we 
seek such a concurrence. How can this 
jective be best accomplished? I believe that 
we can achieve this goal through agree- 
ment among nations on basic objectives OT 
through a common recognition that nuclear 
missile war between nations or blocs of na- 
tions could be mutually annihilating, if not 
world destroying. 

It is obvious then that progress toward 
peace can result only during an interim of 
nonwar within the context of an interna- 
tional agreement or a military standoff. And 
certainly renewed efforts by the free world 
to bring to fruition such a “context” shall 
and should lie in several areas. For one 
thing, we as a nation should constantly 
strive to mobilize world opinion against war 
and aggression. We should reawaken the 
common interests of humanity in self-pres~ 
ervation, revitalize interests in bettering the 
conditions of global living, and cultivate all 
hopes for peace and the prevention of war. 

In international areas, there is still a great 
deal to be done. We must undertake and at- 
tempt to gain broad support for cooperative 
programs in science, health, agriculture 
housing, education, sanitation, and various 
other nonmilitary fields. In so doing, W® 
should open clearer channels of communic3- 
tion and understanding among nations and 
peoples of every belief. And, in regard to the 
United Nations, we must continue to en- 
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courage the establishment of, respect for, 
and adherence to, International law within 
which many nations will enjoy the maxi- 
mum of freedom and the greatest oppor- 
tunity for true self-determination. 

These are the areas within which we can 
work, continually aspiring to estabilsh that 
context which will allow of a sincere meeting 
of world minds, and which will permit those 
agreements or military stand-offs to which I 
referred above. 

The world, twice in a single quarter cen- 
tury, has experienced tragic holocausts which 
unavoidably prove that peace could not be 
established by “wars to end all wars.” Rec- 
Ognizing this fact, the leading nations of 
the world, nations of east and west, met, in 
1945, in San Francisco to establish the United 
Nations, the materialized desire of many 
peoples for a meeting of international minds. 

Generally, the peace-seeking objectives of 
the United Nations included the creation of 
much international machinery, apparatus 
designed to accomplish aims which are 
strictly in accord with international peace. 
Collective security measures were contrived 
to resist armed aggression everywhere. 
Methods of negotiation, mediation, concilia- 
tion, and adjudication were created to insure 
the peaceful settlement of all international 
disputes. The United Nations has estab- 
lished machinery for the international con- 
trol of armaments, all with the objective of 
eventual disarmament and the abolition of 
all weapons of mass destruction, such as 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, This ma- 
chinery presupposes, of course, the neces- 
respect of the world for the principle 
of international co-operation in order to ad- 
Vance the economic and social well-being of 
all peoples. It presumes, moreover, a com- 
mon respect “for human rights and for 
Tundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion." 

The United Nations, or any international 
agency with universal Objectives, depends for 
its support upon member nations which will 
combine to accomplish its missions. At the 
Present, the United Nations is comprised of 
one hundred and four nations, peoples which 
represent widely differing political, social, 
economic, cultural, and spiritual traditions, 
and this divergence of mores and modes of 
living is the problem with which we are cur- 
rently faced. There too-often exist, in addi- 
tion, long-standing prejudices, hates, fears, 
and conflicts of interest, all indigenous to 
different countries from different parts of 
the globe. 

As political climates change, and as the 
chains of Communistic and non-Commu- 
Nistic colonialism are loosened, still more 
Peoples will be joining the family of vocif- 
erous nations, and perhaps conciliation 
Within the United Nations will become still 
More difficult. 

The meeting of world minds is further 
Challenged by the very existence of Commu- 
Dism, an athestic ideology inimical to peace 
except under its own limited conditions. By 
Controlling approximately a billion human 
beings, communism represents a powerful 
force in the battle for men’s minds. 

Thus the world is comprised of nations 
With differing political objectives. It is com- 
Prised of peoples with widely varying eco- 
nomic, political, social, and cultural tradi- 
tions. And one-third of these multiple peo- 
ples is under the rule of communism. 

What are the chances for a meeting of 
minds? There ts considerable insight in real- 
izing that anything is possible in this wide 
World and in this life of ours if the minds 
Of mankind will it to be so. But in order 
tor these minds to be willing, there must be 
&n understanding basis upon which minds 
Can meet and rest. How do we get light into 
& very dark room? By igniting a candle. 
How do we get light into the minds of hu- 
™Manity? By igniting the candle of ilumin- 
Sting ideas from which men can learn to 
Teason and think—without hate, suspicion, 
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and fear. But can we say that the United 
Nations will provide an opportunity for this 
light of which we have spoken? Only the 
future will provide the response to this in- 
quiry, but we must place our faith in man- 
kind. 


The outlook for ultimate success can, how- 
ever, be improved by the broad policies I 
have outlined in the opening paragraphs of 
this article. In addition to these, we should 
expand our efforts to overcome the volu- 
minous barrage of Red“ propaganda which 
is detrimental to the pursuit of truth and 
objectivity so prerequisite to peace on earth. 
We require a realistic awakening to the need 
for universal efforts of mankind to join 
hands in seeking goals essential to human 
welfare, progress, and the prevention of war. 

As Americans we should be proud that the 
United States provides, historically, the best 
example of how a heterogeneous people—of 
different nationalities, of widely varying be- 
liefs, ideas, and ideals—created and adopted 
a workable and peaceful way of life. And 
in our pride, we can be pleased by the U.S. 
successes Over a period of 200 years. Cer- 
tainly we have sought to provide the maxi- 
mum of freedom for our citizens. freedom 
within a framework of laws which maintains 
an society. We, as the United 
Nations, have sought to preserve the funda- 
mental rights of man. In this latter area, 
our open society includes for each citizen 
a voice in the Government, freedom of rell- 
gion, speech, and press. Our laws protect 
these rights, and our rights are protected 
from unconstitutional laws. And our Gov- 
ernment manifests the doctrine of checks 
and balances, another safeguard to individ- 
ual liberties. 

But today the whole world has a golden 
opportunity or perhaps a very last chance 
to create a similar system if they should 
so desire. May they, like us, endeavor to 
ensure the peaceful perpetuity of human ex- 
istence and, in trying to do this, seek to 
prevent a horrorific war among major na- 
tions. Now is the moment for the world 
to reserve for all sovereign nations certain 
fundamental rights, and to remind these 
nations that they have obligations to the 
world community of mankind, It is the 
time for us all to stand up to protect the 
integrity of peoples and nations from in- 
fringements of those universally recognized 
rights. For this is the hour for individuals 
of every divergence to cooperate in the name 
of human betterment and progress. 

So I repeat the question: Can there be a 
meeting of minds, then, to create a world 
of peace and progress? And my answer is 
yes, but let us not naively confront the 
realities of today's divided world. The mil- 
itant da of communism must be 
held at bay. And the peoples of the world 
must awaken to this great challenge, must 
mobilize in mind, muscle, and resource, and 
must cooperate in programs for peaceful pur- 


poses. 

Indeed by a greater stirring of the mighty 
giant—the thinking human being—a meet- 
ing of minds for universally recognized goals 
may come to fruition. It will be taken then 
that true progress can be made toward a 
peaceful world. 


- 


Resolution Commemorating Anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 

IN THE e OE eee 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 


many of our citizens whose loyalty to 
the United States is unquestioned and 
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of whom this Nation can be justly proud 
have come from nations behind the Iron 
Curtain now captive by force of the So- 
viet colonial empire. These men and 
women are deeply aware of the threat 
of worldwide communism to freedom- 
loving people everywhere—some have 
themselves experienced the hardship and 
ruthless treatment under Communist 
masters. Others have an intimate 
knowledge of life under the hammer and 
sickle because members of their family, 
relatives, or friends have experienced 
that which they themselves have been 
spared. These people love freedom and 
desire for their homelands what every 
person dedicated to freedom desires—the 
right to self-determination—to be a na- 
tion at peace with its neighbors. 

It is no secret that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is denying millions of people the 
right to have their own government and 
to express their own national traditions 
and aspirations. They do not want war 
for they have experienced war in all 
its gruesome aspects. They do desire 
a firm stand for the cause of freedom 
and the moral backing of all who believe 
that man was created to be free. 

I had the privilege of spending an af- 
ternoon in fellowship with a group of 
Lithuanian-Americans in Kenosha, Wis., 
commemorating the 44th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. These people 
know what it is to be free to worship to- 
gether; to work hard; to play hard and 
to accept life in all its valued experi- 


ences. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by those present at the gathering in 
Kenosha, Wis., on February 11, 1962. I 
include it at this point in the RECORD 
for the information of my colleagues: 

Kenosha's Lithuanian Americans assem- 
bled at St. Peter's Parish Hall, 5108 Beventh 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wis., on February 11, 1962, 
to commemorate the 44th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence, and on this very 
important occasion the assembly passed the 
Tollowing resolution: 

“Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev, pres- 
ent dictator of Soviet Russia, at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, demanded 
the free Western nations to stop the policy 
of colonization and to grant to all nations, 
which were under the rule of foreign coun- 
tries, full independence and liberty to govern 
themselves. 

“There was no doubt that this demand 
stirred up great joy and satisfaction for 
those nations which were still governed by 
foreign countries, But, unfortunately, Nikita 
Khrushchev aimed this demand at those 
nations which were under the rule of free 
Western nations. Nikita Khrushchey will 
not allow the United Nations to make a de- 
cision demanding that the resolution intro- 
duced in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by Soviet Russia would be adopted 
for all nations which were occupied by Soviet 
Russia since World War II. 

“On June 15, 1940, communistic Russia, 
with mighty military power, forcibly seized 
all territory of Lithuania. On August 3, 
1940, bolshevistic Russia, with the help of 
the Red army, forcibly herded Lithuania into 
the Soviet Socialist Republics and, by this 
step, completely destroyed Lithuania's inde- 
pendence. 

“Therefore, Kenosha's Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans have resolved to appeal to the President 
of the United States that he appeal to the 
United Nations for a resolution demanding 
Soviet Russia to withdraw its military forces, 
secret police, and other agents from Lithu- 
ania and allow the people of Lithuania to 
choose their own form of government by free 
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elections, under the supervision of the United 
Nations. 

“If the United States and all free demo- 
cratic countries should not demand the 
United Nations to apply the resolution in- 
troduced by Soviet Russia in the General 
Assembly, this would mean an overwhelming 
victory for communistic Russia and it would 
help speed up the expansion of communism 
among free nations of the world. All na- 
tions, benefiting by this resolution intro- 
duced in the United Nations by Russia, would 
be grateful to the Soviets for regaining their 
freedom, But nations now under Russian 
occupation, if denied the benefits of this 
resolution, surely would lose all falth and 
trust in the free democratic world. Non- 
support of this resolution would push these 
enslaved nations into despair and turn them 
away from the free western world—the very 
thing Soviet Russia is trying to accomplish. 

„To avoid this tragedy, we Lithuanian 
Americans, from the bottom of our hearts, 
beseech the President of the United States 
to use his influence so that the resolution 
introduced by Soviet Russia be adopted for 
Lithuania and all enslaved nations behind 
the Iron Curtain. We, here assembled, ask 
Kenosha’s Lithuanian American Council to 
sign this resolution and send a copy to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly, Secre- 
tary General, Secretary of State, all coun- 
tries’ delegations, Senators, Congressmen, 
Governor of Wisconsin, and other top Gov- 
ernment officials.” 


West Virginia’s Governor Barron Estab- 
lishes Advisory Committee on Man- 
power Utilization and Appoints 
Outstanding Citizens to Membership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, with 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act passed by the Congress and 
scheduled for signature by the President 
tomorrow, I am encouraged by the pros- 
pect that hundreds of West Virginians 
will, through the aid of the new program, 
be enabled to contribute more fully to 
our country’s productivity and, at the 
same time, improve their gainful em- 
ployment status. i 

In this connection, I am privileged to 
note that the Governor of West Virginia, 
the Honorable W. W. Barron, has estab- 
lished an advisory committee on man- 
power utilization. The personnel of the 
committee includes outstanding citizens 
of the State from the fields of public af- 
fairs, education, and vocational training, 
and employer and employee interests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a news article from the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail concern- 
ing the establishment of the committee 
to which I have made reference. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Charleston Daily Mail, Mar. 12, 
1962 


BARRON NAMES ADVISERS ON MANPOWER 
UNIT 


Governor Barron established today an Ad- 
visory Committee on Manpower Utilization 
that will study all phases of use of man- 
power as it affects the State. 

“The task of this committee is of para- 
mount importance to our State and could 
influence the direction of our economy and 
well-being for many years,” Barron observed 
in appointing 12 men to the committee. 

Barron explained that the committee will 
advise him on manpower utilization matters 
so as to anticipate and meet manpower prob- 
lems in advance of the need. 

He said the committee's work will entail 
manpower training under Federal and State 
programs, certain aspects of the school drop- 
out problem and other fields related to man- 
power. 

Named to the committee were: 

Director S. D. McMillen of the State Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education; Clement R, 
Bassett, director of the State Department of 
Employment Security; State Labor Com- 
missioner Lawrence Barker; State Labor 
Commissioner Lawrence Barker; Director F. 
Ray Power of the State division of vocational 
rehabilitation; President Miles C. Stanley 
of the West Virginia Labor Federation, AFL— 
CIO; Raymond R. Humphreys, secretary- 
treasurer of United Mine Workers District 
17. 

David Francis, president of Princess Coal 
Co., Huntington; W. Q. Smith, of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co. at Parkersburg; 
Richard E. Sperring of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. at Clarksburg; Wayne T. Brooks of 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling; Joe Soto of 
Charleston, secretary-treasurer of the West 
Virginia Retailers Association; and Dr. Er- 
nest J. Nesius, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Foresty and Home Economics at West 
Virginia University. 

An organizational meeting was set for 
March 20 at the Capitol. 


Automation Makes Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
effect of automation on employment is 
discussed by Henry Hazlitt in a column 
which appeared in the March 5, 1962, 
issue of Newsweek. Mr. Hazlitt’s thesis 
is that historically automation creates 
jobs. He says that the unemployment 
problem with which we are now faced 
can be traced to the programs of the 
Federal Government which have caused 
inflation and excessive wage rates. I be- 
lieve this timely column should be 
brought to the attention of Members of 
Congress and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

AUTOMATION Makes Jons 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Ever since technological progress began, 
men have feared efficiency and machinery 
as a threat to their jobs. In the Industrial 
Revolution new stocking frames as they were 
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introduced were destroyed by the handicraft 
workmen (more than 1,000 in a single riot), 
houses were burned, the inventors were 
threatened and obliged to flee for their lives. 
Yet before the end of the 19th century the 
stocking industry was employing at least a 
hundred men for every man it employed at 
the beginning of the century. And so with 
seores of other industries. 

Yet the belief that machines on net bal- 
ance destroy jobs, no matter how often dis- 
proved, never dies. Whenever there is pro- 
longed unemployment, machines get the 
blame anew. In the depression of 1932, a 
group called the Technocrats emerged to 
blame the mass unemployment in that era 
once more on the machine. 

Well, here we go again. A reporter at the 
press conference on February 14-cited an 
estimate by the U.S. Labor Department that 
1.8 million jobholders are replaced every year 
by machines. How urgent,” he asked, do 
you view this problem—automation?” And 
the President replied: “It is a fact that we 
have to find over a 10-year period 25,000 new 
jobs every week to take care of those who 
are displaced by machines and those who 
are coming into the labor market. So that 
this places a major burden upon our econ- 
omy * * * Iregard it as the major domestic 
challenge, really, of the sixties—to maintain 
full employment at a time when automation, 
of course, is replacing men.” 
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Now automation, in its broader sense, is 
simply the latest name for increased tech- 
nological progress. To regard this as a major 
burden or the major challenge is to misun- 
derstand it completely. It is true that 
machinery or automation can displace spe- 
cific men from specific jobs, and this creates 
a problem. But it is not true that mechan- 
ization destroys jobs on net balance. His- 
torically, it has always created jobs, In spite 
of our unemployment, U.S. employment in 
January exceeded 65 million, the highest for 
any January in our history. 

It is important to understand not only that 
mechanization, automation, or scientific 
progress has never reduced the total number 
of jobs, but just why it does not. First, & 
huge number of new jobs are created just 
to make the new automated machines. Sec- 
ondly, scientific progress turns out in- 
numerable products—telephones, motorcars, 
planes, air conditioning, radios, television, 
plastics, synthetics, miracle drugs—that 
never even existed before. A huge new de- 
mand is created. Thirdly, automation is 
most often adopted because it reduces costs 
of production. This means that it brings 
down prices. Then people either buy more 
of a product or have more money left over 
to buy other products. More jobs are 
created. 

IT RAISES WAGES 


Mass production, in brief, has made pos- 
sible mass consumption. Mechanization in- 
creases production, real wages, and living 
standards. 

When this is not understood, the policies 
adopted are precisely the opposite of what 
they should be. Unions no longer 
machines; but they still insist on slow- 
downs, make-work practices, featherbedding, 
retention of wholly unneeded workers, and 
other penalties to discourage mechanization- 
These policies injure all of us, and workers 
most of all. 

It is not true, as the administration thinks, 
that the Government must do some 
to find jobs lost by automation. It is above 
all not true that it must resort to inflation 
or to massive new spending to create jobs. 
What it must undo are the ill-considered 
laws that have destroyed jobs. 
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To blame automation for current un- 
employment is to divert attention from the 
real cause. That cause is excessive wage 
rates in certain lines. It is no accident that 
some of our most serious unemployment is 
in the coal and steel industries, in which 
hourly wages heve been $3.10 ond $3.26 an 
hour respectively, compared with an average 
of $2.34 an hour in all manufacturing. And 
these job-destroying wage rates are the re- 
sult, in turn, of the special legal powers 
and immunities that Government has con- 
ferred on the unions. 


The Awakening in Forestry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to include therein an editorial 
taken from the State, Columbia, S. C., 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962, which paid 
particular reference to our forestry in- 
dustry. The editorial was prompted by 
the sponsorship of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, of a woods demonstration in 
Cheraw State Park, Chesterfield County, 
S. C., which is a vital part of the district 
I am privileged to represent in the Con- 
gress. 

I wish also to include a concurrent 
resolution passed by the South Carolina 
General Assembly expressing its grati- 
tude to the railroad company, other com- 
panies, organizations, and officials for the 
educational and entertaining woods 
demonstration. 

A similar program is being planned at 
Richmond, Va., through the cooperation 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, VAUGHAN Gary, 
for May 8. Members of Congress, along 
with business and industrial leaders of 
the eastern seaboard, have been invited 
to participate in this demonstration. 

The resolution and editorial follow: 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 


OTHER COMPANIES, ORGANIZATIONS, AND Or- 
FICIALS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL AND ENTER- 
TaINING Woops DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
PRESENTED WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1962, 
Ar CHenaw STATE PARK IN CHESTERFIELD 
COUNTY 


Whereas the members of the general as- 
sembly, attachés, and other special guests 
trayeled by special Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
Toad train from Columbia to Cheraw and 
back on Wednesday, February 28, 1962, and 
Were treated to a very educational and enter- 
taining woods demonstration program at 
Cheraw State Park; and 

Whereas the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Oo., in cooperation with other companies, 
Organizations, and officials, presented this 
Program for the purpose of informing those 
in attendance on all phases of the great for- 
estry industry from the planting of seedlings 
to the manufacture of finished wood prod- 
Ucts; and 

Whereas all who attended the program 
Were extremely impressed by the program 
&nd the officials who so generously and ably 
Provided the , transportation, and 
food and refreshments: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the house of representatives, 
the senate concurring, That the members of 
the general assembly hereby express their 
appreciation for the woods demonstration 
program held at Cheraw State Park in Ches- 
terfield County on Wednesday, February 28, 
1962, for the transportation to and from the 
program and the food and refreshments to 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co.; its 
president, Mr. John W. Smith; its general 
forestry agent, Mr. Robert N. Hoskins; to Mr. 
David L. Luke, president, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., who was the principal speaker of 
the program; and to the following organiza- 
tions who cooperated with the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Co. in m this program 
possible: Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Bowaters Carolina Corp., 
Farm and Home Administration, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Koppers Co., Inc., Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., North Carolina State College 
School of Forestry, Soil Conservation Service, 
Sonoco Products Co., South Carolina Com- 
mission of Forestry, South Carolina Exten- 
sion Service, Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Taylor-Colquitt Co., Union Bay-Camp Paper 
Corp., U.S. Forest Service, United States Steel 
Corp., Vocational Agricultural Departments 
of Chesterfield and Marlboro Counties, and 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. John W. Smith, president of Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co.; Mr. Robert N. 
Hoskins, general forestry agent of Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Co., and Mr. David L. 
Luke, president of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co, 


THe AWAKENING IN FORESTRY 

Those who have followed the accepted 
forestry practices 2 Sgun CarGiina Ior mhie 
Yast several decades will find in this situa- 
tion a striking change. 

It is noted with considerable interest that 
David L. Luke, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., is to speak at a 
woods demonstration for Chesterfield and 
Marlboro Counties at Cheraw State Park, and 
that this announcement is made by the gen- 
eral forestry agent of the Seaboard Railway, 
R. N. Hoskins. The program will deal—on 
the ground—with forest management and 
utilization of primary forest products in 
what Mr. Hoskins describes as a “seven-ring 
circus in the woods.” 

There was a time when a stand of timber 
or pulpwood was considered so much money 
standing on the land and was sold for all it 
would bring, with no regard to what it might 
hold in the future—what Is now called “sus- 
tained yield.” 

At one time concerned observers were say- 
ing that landowners were sacrificing young 
pines for pulpwood, clear cutting the land In 
a manner that would turn it into scrub- 
oak jungles. Many acres of land have been 
thus butchered from the days of giant long- 
leaf pines, which were felled to the last one 
and prevented from reproducing by the out- 
crowding of the oaks. 

When the pulp mills first came into the 
State this seemed to be the prospect. Land- 
owners were accused of being after the “fast 
buck" and the mills after “raw materials 
now.” r 

Gradually, thanks to various forces, there 
came a change, The State commission of 
forestry did a yeoman job of education. 
The pulp mills employed foresters. The 
railroads employed foresters. The Soil Con- 
servation Service and other Federal agencies 
became active. All moved in on the land- 
owner in the drive to make him take the 
“dough-tinted” glasses off so that he could 
see into the future and plan the harvesting 
of his sawlogs and pulpwood so that he, his 
children and his grandchildren could reap 
the benefits. 

The tree farm program was started. The 
keep green movement got underway. All 
these forces went along their parallel mul- 
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tiple tracks toward the same destination— 
permanent production of forest products for 
the future. 

Of course, meanwhile, as marginal and 
submarginal farmland was abandoned to 
broom sedge and rabbit-hunting fires, land- 
owners were persuaded to set out pine seed- 
lings, so that now the demand for the little 
3 is so great that it cannot nearly be 
met. 

It might be mentioned in passing that two 
items in the national drive for reforestation 
and protection originated in this little South 
Carolina. One was the little-tree concept, 
with a picture showing a man’s hand protec- 
tively curled about a tiny seedling, which has 
gone ali over the Nation. The other is an 
orienting device by which fires can be ac- 
curately located from the tower, correlated 
with roads and more promptly reached, dis- 
placing the old hide-and-seek, hit-and-miss 
system of trying one road after another. 

Of course, the State—and national for- 
esters—one of the world’s most dedicated 
groups of men—were doing their jobs which 
is their greatest reward. The same is true 
of the foresters employed by the timber and 
railroad companies. 

And meanwhile the interest in scientific 
forestry has sent more and more men into 
the School of Forestry at Clemson College. 
It is now the largest division of the Clemson 
School of Agriculture, 

But management was practicing what has 
best been described as “enlightened self- 
interest,” from which all concerned benefit. 
The timber companies saw that if all the raw 
materials were cut down overnight their 
mills, in time, would cough to a stop. The 
railroads saw—a long time ago—that if goods 
to be shipped ran out their cars would stand 
idle. 


All worked out best for everyone. In the 
last few years timber production has gone 
over the hill and for the first time is keep- 
ing pace with use. Yet, foresters know that 
with the mounting population and ever-in- 
creasing building there can be no slacking 
off. 


The show must go on. 


What Are You Buying? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter of the proposed increase in post- 
age rates has been temporarily disposed 
of here in the House of Representatives, 
but the reverberations are still echoing 
throughout the Nation. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel it is incumbent for all of us to an- 
swer in our own minds, the question that 
has been asked by one of the most in- 
fluential newspapers in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, the Grand Junction Daily 
Sentinel: What Are You Buying?” The 
editorial follows: 

Wat Anz You Buyinc? 

There's a postal raise coming. Nothing is 
going to stop it even though some miracle 
might delay it briefly. It’s coming and the 
American public is going to fork over eround 
a half billion dollars. s 

What will these extra millions buy? Not 
more post offices. Thirty years ago there 
were 48,700 offices as against 35,000 today. 
There are no plans to build any more. 
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More deliveries? No. Although the twice- 
a-day delivery was cut off to American homes 
in 1950 the increase in rates won't mean they 
will be resumed. 

More pickup services? No. Mail trucks 
are already calling less frequently at corner 
boxes. Some areas have no late night pick- 
ups. But there will be no increased service 
here. 

Directory service? Post offices stopped 
checking directories to handle misdirected 
or improperly directed mail some time ago. 
They definitely do not plan to resume this 
service. 

More stations handling money orders and 
postal savings? No. There were 55,400 fa- 
cilities handling mall orders 30 years ago. 
Now there are 44,800. There were 7,500 de- 
positories for postal savings 30 years ago, but 
now there are only 5,500. No change is con- 
templated here, either. 

A balanced budget? No. An increased 
pay for postal employees is planned; no plan 
has been made to take from post office super - 
vision expensive services which have noth- 
ing to do with the mail and the new rates 
don’t make junk mail pay its own way. How 
can we have a balanced budget? 

More technological developments to cut 
down costs of handling? Not for some time 
if ever. For one thing, experimental speed- 
up machines, electric transmission of mall 
and other ideas, will be abandoned. Even 
$4.5 million couldn’t find anything that 
would work. 

So pay your extra postage and forget it. 
You're not buying a single extra service or 
cutting your taxes one iota. 


New Orleans and the Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing into the Recor the fifth and sixth 
articles by Reporter Bill Stuckey, of the 
New Orleans States-Item, on “New Or- 
leans and the Americas.“ The fifth ar- 
ticle in this penetrating series, entitled 
“Antebellum Filibustering Skeleton in 
City’s Closet,” and the sixth article, 
“Doctors Return Home To Aid People,” 
follow: 

[From the New Orleans States-Item, 
Feb. 3, 19621 
New ORLEANS AND THE AMERICAS—ANTEBEL- 
LUM PILIBUSTERING SKELETON IN Crrr's 
CLOSET 


(By Bill Stuckey) 

Much of Latin America views the city of 
New Orleans today as something of a grand 
old lady—admired, of impeccable reputation, 
fond of dabbling in charities and good works. 

But, as in the case of many grand old 
ladies, there's a skeleton or three way back 
there in the closet, 

New Orlean’s most notable skeleton, re- 
garding her long history of contact with Latin 
America, was a wWild-and-woolly, shame- 
less, out-and-out form of imperialism known 
as fillbustering. 

The first fillibusters were free-lance sol- 
diers, generally recruited along the New Or- 
leans waterfronts, who specialized in trying 
to take over Central American nations dur- 
ing the 1840's and 1850's. 

Unlike other instances of intervention in 
Latin affairs over the years, filibustering is 
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something that can't be pinned on Washing- 
ton. As a general rule, the United States did 
all it could to stop the operations. 

The blame for several of the more spec- 
tacular filibustering operations actually lies 
heavily on certain local leaders in the pre- 
Civil War South, and on the general public 
of New Orleans. 

Many leaders in New Orleans and the 
South thought that by supporting the illicit 
filibusters, new Latin slave States could be 
added to this Nation. 

Consequently, the South and slavery would 
gain in political strength. They were also 
lured by the prospects of increasing trade 
through this port, of seizing a Latin land 
route which would join the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific and, in the case of Cuba espe- 
cially, of cornering the world sugar market. 

The era of the filibuster is dusted once- 
over-lightly in most precollege level history 
texts today. Hardly anyone knows—some 
just don't want to remember—much about 
it. The names of William Walker, of Nar- 
ciso Lopez, and of Pierre Soule, consequently, 
aren't found on the tip of the tongue of the 
New Orleans man in the street, 

If nothing else, the story of the fillbusters 
illustrates how New Orleans—now in the era 
of International House, of good will missions, 
of student-teacher exchange—has reformed 
over the years. 

Ever hear of President Walker, 
aragua? 

Walker was a Tennessee boy, supposedly 
rather quiet and shy, who eventually 
achieved recognition as king of all the fili- 
busters. 

For several years in the 1840's he practiced 
law in a Canal Street office and when that 
went sour, became an editor of the long- 
Setünct New Orieans Crescent. roma, ha 
wrote editorials there criticizing military ad- 
ventures by U.S. citizens in Latin America. 

Before he left New Orleans for California, 
Walker lost a sweetheart, supposedly a beau- 
tiful deaf girl, during one of the yellow fever 
epidemics which used to wrack this city. 
One author offers the romantic suggestion 
that her death changed Walker from a cool, 
quiet, and retiring young man into a ram- 
paging, audacious filibustering adventurer. 

In California, Walker apparently decided 
there was a future for a bright young man— 
with a private army—in Latin America. 
After an attempt to capture the Mexican 
state of Sonora failed, Walker began think- 
ing in terms of Nicaragua. 

In that steaming Central American repub- 
lic, there had long been a sort of civil war 
between the nation's two political parties, 
One of the parties invited Walker and a band 
of several hundred wild-eyed soldiers—many 
of them New Orleans wharf rats—to come to 
Nicaragua as colonists. They went, order 
was restored after a few skirmishes and 
Walker soon became commander in chief of 
the Nicaraguan army. 

Incidentally, the commander of Walker's 
one-ship navy was a bold and militarily 
wise New Orleanian named Callendar Irv- 
ing Paysseaux, who was never defeated while 
fighting for Walker in the Pacific. 

But somewhere along the line Walker 
antagonized Commodore Vanderbilt, who 
in those days was doing a thriving business 
in transporting gold-rush bound Americans 
from the port of New Orleans to the Pacific 
across the narrow Nicaraguan land corridor. 
Suddenly, Walker's Nicaraguan enemies 
found themselves with financial and mill- 
tary support. Walker marshaling his forces, 
deposed the puppet president and took the 
title himself. 

During his reign, which continued off and 
on from about 1856 to 1860, President Walker 
also made a very interesting friend—Louisi- 
ana U.S. Senator Pierre Soule, of New Or- 
leans, brilliant orator, ardent supporter of 
slayery and a proponent of southern expan- 
sion throughout Latin America. 


of Nic- 
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As a result of a Soule visit to Nicaragua, 
one historian says that President Walker 
drafted a new Nicaraguan constitution which 
implicitly restored slavery. Another result: 
Soule arranged a $500,000 bond issue for 
Walker, with some of the bonds later pur- 
chased by New Orleans financiers. 

The career of Walker, who still is the only 
American ever to become the head of a for- 
eign nation, ended when he was captured by 
the British (who were aided unofficially by 
Commodore Vanderbilt), turned over to the 
violently anti-Walker government of Hon- 
duras—and shot. 

Senator Soule, aside from his connection 
with Walker, made quite a record for himself 
in tampering with Latin territory. After he 
was named Ambassador to Spain in 1853, he 
conceived of a plan, roundly critcized in 
Washington as well as Madrid, whereby the 
United States could obtain Cuba from Spain. 

The plan, which contained all the elements 
of filibuster diplomacy, was: 

To smuggle 10,000 guns into Spain itself, 
stage a revolution and install a new govern- 
ment which would, of course, agree to sell 
Cuba to the United States. The plan failed. 

It might surprise you to know the present 
flag of the Cuban Republic was made in New 
Orleans and first flown in front of 532 Poy- 
dras, the office of the old New Orleans Delta. 

That was in the days even before Walker 
and Soule’s plan, when the city was ringing 
with florid speeches, posters, pamphlets, and 
editorials in favor of a gentleman named 
Narciso Lopez. 

Lopez was an officer in the Spanish Army 
in Cuba who wanted Cuba established as an 
independent, proslavery republic. After par- 
ticipating in an abortive uprising against 
Spanish rule in Cuba in 1848, he fled to the 
United States to recruit men and money for a 


Cuban expedition. 

Among the persons he asked to head the 
expedition—who refused promptly—were Jef- 
ferson Davis and Gen. Robert E. Lee. He 
underwent many difficulties in forming his 
party, and his first expedition to Cuba was 
stopped by Federal authorities In 1849. 

In New Orleans, however, where the idea of 
adding Cuba as a pro-Southern slave State 
had wide appeal, he found a warm reception. 

L. J. Sigur, editor of the New Orleans 
Delta, was one of his strong financial back- 
ers. Other funds were raised through sell- 
ing “Republic of Cuba” bonds here at 10 
cents on the dollar of their face value. 

He succeeded in raising several regiments 
of troops, one of which was commanded by 
a sometime New Orleans lawyer named 
Chatham Roberdeau Wheat. 

Lopez’ second expedition to Cuba, in May 
1850, was repulsed by the Spanish. Many 
local citizens who were involved, such as 
Sigur, were subsequently indicted by ® 
Federal grand jury for violating the Fed- 
eral Neutrality Act and were tried. That 
they were acquitted in localy Federal court 
is a good illustration of the city's strong 
Lopez and filibustering sentiments. 

In the summer of 1850, mass meetings 
on behalf of another expedition blossomed 
throughout the city. Unfortunately, the 
third expedition of September 1850, again 
failed; Lopez was captured and publicly 
strangled in a Havana square. 

Prior to the Castro regime, Lopez was 
considered a Cuban national hero. 

The era of the filibuster—although some- 
what spectacular—is an isolated incident in 
New Orleans’ long history of Latin American 
relutions which should not be considered out 
of context, 

Keep in mind that years before the fli- 
busters made their brief dent in history: 
the predecessor of the Tulane University 
Medical School was founded, Since then. 
1834, such institutions won for New Orleans 
much good will throughout Latin America 
for their work in combating tropical disease, 
malaria, and yellow fever there. 
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[From the New Orleans States-Item, Feb. 5, 
1962] 
New ORLEANS AND THE ÅMERICAS—DOCTORS 
Rervurn Homes To Am PEOPLE 


(By Bul Stuckey) 


An LSU-trained doctor snips lumps of 
fiesh, containing a tropical skin parasite, 
from the bodies of a group of silent Guate- 
malan Indians, 

Other New Orleanians who are present 
watch in horror. No anesthetic is used. 

But to the Indians, most of whom in this 
remote section of the Guatemalan highlands 
do not speak even Spanish, it was just. an- 
other of the many types of pains they expect 
from life, They were grateful. 

When you consider that the Indians 
formed the base of support for the pro-Com- 
munist regime of Jacobo Arbenz in the early 
1950's, the potential importance of this iso- 
lated incident becomes clear. 

Similar scenes happen daily in the remote 
interior of Haiti where Dr. William Larimer 
Mellon, a Tulane medical school graduate, 
Operates a $2 million hospital for natives who 
previously treated their maladies with voo- 
doo spells. 

Throughout Latin American above the 
equator, New Orleans-trained doctors—ap- 
plying knowledge gained in New Orleans lab- 
oratories—attack the parasites, the cholera 
and leprosy, the native brands of stomach 
cancer and heart trouble and the many other 
afflictions of the Latin masses. The art of 
the physician, the skill of the researcher ex- 
tends the influence of New Orleans, and sub- 
sequently the United States, to areas where 
diplomats and trade missions fear to tread. 

But New Orleans’ medical imminence and 
Opportunities for influence, in the Republics 
to the south also plays an important role 
at the opposite end of the social scale. 

© Ennai nhwaiciana with deep roots in Latin 
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American will tell you that Latin doctors 
are politically and socially the most influ- 
entlal group in the affairs of their nations. 
Many have held the highest political offices 
in their land—and many were educated in 
New Orleans, spent internships here or were 
8 by locally trained medical instruc- 
rs 


And of the thousands of Latin Americans 
Who come to New Orleans each year for 
Medical treatment, many are high govern- 
ment officials. 

Dr. William W. Frye, dean of LSU Medical 
School and former president of the Ameri- 
Can Society of Tropical Medicine and Hy- 
Biene, will tell you flatly: 

“New Orleans is the best known U.S. medi- 
Cal center in Latin America.” 

Why? 

One reason Hes in the extent and quality 
Of medical research into tropical parasites 
by Tulane’s tropical medicine department 
and, more recently, in the LSU counterpart. 
Dr. Ernest Carroll Faust, of Tulane, who has 
Studied parasites in many Latin countries 
and whose books are standard parasitology 
texts, is the world’s greatest living para- 
Sitologist," Dr. Frye will tell you. 

And Frye himself has taken a leading role 
in the development of a still experimental 
drug called dithiazinine, which it is hoped 
Will kill a large variety of parasites. 

There is Dr. C. C. Bass, who in the early 
1900's became the first man to isolate the 
Malaria parasite in the laboratory. His work 
and the earliest work of Dr. Joseph Jones, 
Who in the 1880's was the first to identify 

© parasite, are possibly the major Tulane 
Contributions toward the understanding and 
treatment of malaria, their colleagues say. 

e researchers were among the first 
to associate the mosquito with malaria and 
Yellow fever, and accordingly, many fever 
Control measures were developed there. 

Local hospitals are also well-known in 
Latin America, due partially to the promo- 
tional efforts of International House, other 
‘stitutions and by individual hospitals. 
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Another reason for New Orleans’ Latin 
medical fame is through the personal con- 
tacts of local doctors with their Latin coun- 
terparts. Among such persons is Dr. Alton 
Ochsner, possibly the best known local sur- 
geon in Latin America, who has spoken many 
times to medical groups in every Latin re- 
public over a period of some 30 years. 

Two recent announcements by the US. 
International Cooperation Administration 
indicate that local influence in Latin medi- 
cal affairs, with all the accompanying social 
ramifications, will greatly expand: 

A grant of $2 million was awarded the LSU 
medical school to establish an international 
center for medical research and training in 
Costa Rica, later to include Panama, Nica- 
ragua, EI Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, 
Mexico and the Caribbean countries. This 
came after LSU completed the initial steps 
of establishing Costa Rica’s first medical 
school. 

A grant of $1,079,000 was awarded Tulane 
for the formation of a similar research center 
in Colombia where, in a project of reorgan- 
izing the courses of instruction and of train- 
ing instructors for that country’s seven med- 
ical schools, Tulane has already been work- 
ing for 5 years. 

In addition to training personnel and 
stepping up research into illnesses peculiar 
to the Americas, the programs of both re- 
search centers will eventually include setting 
up expanded public health programs to pre- 
vent disease, medical statistical studies such 
as censuses to determine death rates, and 
studies into nutritional deficiencies of the 
impoverished masses. 

Tulane will also seek to instill in the Co- 
lombian physician a new determination to 
concentrate on the health and welfare of his 
own country. 

New Orleans began to make itself felt in 
Latin medicine well over a century ago. 


In 1834, the first medical school on the guii 
coast was opened here. This was the Medi- 
cal College of Louisiana, a predecessor of Tu- 
lane’s medical school. Early in these medical 
beginnings were research programs into yel- 
low fever, malaria, and cholera—diseases 
which in the last century were ravaging New 
Orleans as well as the Latin tropics. 

New Orleans was considered the leading 
medical center of the pre-Civil War South 
and as such, probably even then had some 
reputation in the Americas, 

One of the first concrete instances of New 
Orleans’ Latin reputation was the “cure” for 
cholera developed in the 1840's by Dr. Louis 
H. Lefebre. Under the Lefebre system, the 
cholera victim would envelop himself in a 
curtainlike wrapping and inhale the fumes 
of burning sulphur (which, if it did not cure 
the disease, at least didn't do much damage 
to the victim, according to one medical 
historian). 

William D. Postell, director of the Tulane 
medical library, who once wrote an article on 
the Lefebre cholera treatment, received a 
significant reply from a Cuban physician. 

The c ess of its merits—was 
nevertheless extremely popular in Cuba dur- 
ing the 1840's, the Cuban wrote. 

But again, most of the efforts of lasting 
merit were made by the city’s medical edu- 
cation institutions. 

The appointment of Dr. Stanford E. 
Challle, of Tulane, as chairman of the Fed- 
eral yellow fever study mission to Cuba in 
1879 indicates Tulane's position in that field 
even then. Another member of that com- 
mission, then a medical student who acted 
as Spanish-English interpreter, was also an 
important factor in spreading the word of 
local medical brilliance throughout the 
Americas. 

He was Dr. Rudolph Matas, a native of 
Bonnet Carre, born of Spanish. par- 
ents. In the era of the turn of the century, 
he achieved international fame as a vas- 
cular surgeon, and made frequent study and 
speaking tours throughout Latin America, 
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He was succeeded as chairman of Tulane’s 
surgery department in 1927 by Dr. Ochsner. 

Today, the Ochsner Clinic and Foundation 
Hospital and Touro I treat many 
Latin patients here each year, some of them 
leaders of their countries. 

Among the patients Dr, Ochsner has 
treated personally are President Ydigoras 
and ex-President Lemus, of Guatemala, for- 
mer Argentine Dictator Peron, former Nicara- 
guan Dictator Somoza and scores of other 
persons who have wielded power in the 
Americas. 

That merely scratches the surface. 

There are many other New Orleans scien- 
tists and physicians, working through local 
schools and hospitals or individually, who 
have fought quietly to conquer the tyranny 
of disease which has pillaged Latin America 
through the centurtes, 


Inconsistencies of President’s Tariff Plan 
Defeats Its Real Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
purposes of the President’s tariff pro- 
posals are emerging not to bring about 
free trade, but to further extend Federal 
controls over industry and the people. 
Cabinet officers appearing as witnesses 
before the Ways and Means Committee 


are unable or unwilling to answer quesi 
tions which would clear up the confusion 
existing in the minds of many, including 
the proponents of the bill. For a closer 
look at what is behind the tariff legisla- 
tion, I call your attention to this per- 
tinent editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal: 
INSIDE THE TARIFF PACKAGE 


We trust no reader of these columns will 
mistake our position on foreign trade. We 
have said here repeatedly that this country 
must open wider the doors of free trade, and 
we have specifically encouraged the admin- 
istration's efforts to lower U.S. tariff barriers. 

This may require that Congress give con- 
siderable latitude to the executive branch 
to carry out a defined policy, for Congress 
cannot negotiate every trade agreement or 
fix the tariff on every item of commerce. 

But to this is not to say that 
Congress should abdicate its own responsi- 
bility to define the Nation's trade policies. 
The plea for lower tariffs ought not to be 
used to open another door to all kinds of 
other trade barriers that make tariffs look 
like the inventions of amateurs. Nor is this 
plea an excuse for launching another vague, 
amorphous and almost unlimited Federal 
relief program. 

Yet that is what is being proposed to Con- 
gress in the tariff bill introduced by Chair- 
man Mus of the House Ways and Means 
Committee at the administration’s behest. 
There are Indeed some startling things hid- 
den under that bill's attractive label. 

It is not simply that this bill would carry 
almost to its ultimate the process of allow- 
ing the President to cut or even abolish 
tariffs, without let or hindrance, although 
this it would do. The President could enter 
trade agreements at will and then pro- 
claim the reduction by half of any existing 
tariff; if the agreement is with a Common 
Market nation, he could completely elimi- 
nate tariffs by the stroke of a pen. 
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The President is also authorized, whenever 
he thinks some industry needs protecting 
from foreign imports, to proclaim such in- 
crease in, or imposition of, any duty or other 
import restriction as he wishes. If this loose 
language means anything, it means that 
some President could raise tariffs as well as 
lower them, or impose brand new ones, or— 
and here apparently without any limit—im- 
pose quotas or any other kind of restriction 
on imports. - 

In short, this wide grant of power to the 
President is for protectionism as much as for 
free trade. With this bill Congress would 
not be declaring a freer trade policy but 
simply authorizing the trade policy to be 
whatever the President of the moment de- 
clared it to be, Foreign trade could escape 
the annoyances of tariffs only to meet the 
more impenetrable barriers of direct controls. 

Yet there is still more wrapped up in this 
bill, Under the guise of protecting people 
from the impact of any tariff cuts, the bill 
authorizes a whole new program of Govern- 
ment assistance to individuals, business 
firms, industries, and States. 

For example, if the “President deter- 
mines” that they need it, individuals may be 
paid an adjustment allowance by the Gov- 
ernment, as well as retraining costs and mov- 
ing expenses. No limit is set for the length 
of time this “adjustment allowance” can be 
paid, nor is there any clear definition of 
who is eligible for it. 

Business firms, too, “as the President may 
determine,” would be eligible not only for 
technical assistance but financial assistance 
in the form of Government guarantees, loans 
and special tax treatment. Nor are the 
States forgotten; in return for accepting 
some restrictions on their own unemploy- 
ment program, they can set up their own 
agencies to administer the relief, and be paid 
by the Federal Government. 


‘The Bill states that actions of the Presi- 
dent, “in determining eligibility to apply for 
adjustment assistance, in certifying adjust- 
ment proposals, or in making determinations 
with respect to extraordinary relief, shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be subject 
to review by any court.” In short, a blank 
check for the President to distribute this 
largess as he will. 

The administration is right, we think, in 
saying that the economic future of this 
country lies in the direction of freer trade 
with the world, and we hope Congress will 
meet its responsibility to see that we move 
in that direction. But what this bill grants 
is the power to any President to move in 
whatever direction he alone chooses. And 
buried in it also is a veritable Pandora’s box 
of political woes about who gets what from 
the Nation's Treasury. 

The fact that all this comes in the wrap- 
pings of free trade doesn’t mean that the 
country ought to buy the merchandise inside 
the package. 


Virgin Islands: Showplace of American 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks, some unfavorable publicity 
has been focused on the beautiful island 
territory of the Virgin Islands. The 
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publicity would suggest that the matter 
of every day associations in that beauti- 
ful Caribbean area is anything but 
pleasing to the eye. I submit to my 
colleagues that the exact opposite is 
true. Racial discrimination in the Vir- 
gin Islands is present in a constantly 
decreasing proportion, and the civil 
rights record of that territory is one 

that many of us could well use as a 

guidepost. The story of racial tolerance 

in the Virgin Islands is eloquently told 
by the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 

the Honorable Ralph M. Paiewonsky. I 

submit his statement of March 2, 1862, 

for incrusion in the Recorp: 

STATEMENT sy Gov. RALPH M. PALEWONSKY 
ON RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 
Friends, I come to you to clarify, refocus 

and give proper perspective to recent issues 

in our community which have been be- 
clouded with emotionalism, doubt, anger, 
frustration and uncertainty. One of the 
topics which has been heatedly discussed re- 
cently, and which received its share of emo- 
tionalism was the Harvey Aluminum project. 

Unfortunately, this economic deyelopment 

program became entangled with the discus- 

sion of racial discrimination. However, I 

will say no more about the Harvey Aluminum 

project except to say that the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands unanimously ratified 
this agreement to establish this plant in St. 

Croix. We must now work together to see 

that this enterprise be established on a 

sound basis, with minimum social disloca- 

tion, and as promptly as possible, so that we 
may realize the many benefits which will re- 
dound to the people of the Virgin Islands. 

In view of recent events and the publicity 


which has followed on their heels, I feel in- 
pelled to come before you tonight to discuss 
the matter of racial discrimination. 

As an illustration of how distorted the pic- 
ture has been drawn, I call your attention 
to a letter which I received a few days ago 
from which I quote: 

“Does this administration want all white 
people to leave?” 

While this letter was written with tongue- 
in-cheek attitude it does serve to point up 
how vital issues may become lost, and how 
confused some people in our midst may find 
themselves. For generations Virgin Island- 
ers have welcomed people of all races to come 
here to live and will continue to do so. 

Several months ago a national magazine 
article appeared pointing out that discrimi- 
nation existed in the Virgin Islands. An in- 
vestigation was made which revealed that 
there did in fact exist residual pockets of 
public discrimination on the social level, 
specifically in two or three clubs, and in one 
or two real estate developments on the island 
of St. Croix. The legislature passed a civil 
rights law aimed to eliminate these last ves- 
tiges of 18th century thinking. It came asa 
shock that the handful of people who were 
involved organized themselves into a willful 
and vocal minority to circumvent the law, 
and to maintain and justify their position. 
In fairness to the well-meaning segment of 
this group, it should be noted that to the 
best of my knowledge they are making bona 
fide attempts to comply with the law, leaving 
the tenacious, willful, small minority even 
smaller in number. 

Let us reexamine at this point what is 
accepted by us as the true picture of a Virgin 
Islander. To us, the Virgin Islander repre- 
sents a way of life. He is a man of dignity. 
He is a member of all races and of different 
religious beliefs. He selects his friends and 
associates on the basis of human worth and 
value without regard to race, creed or color. 
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He is the voter. He is the property owner; 
he is our civic and community leader; he is 
our legislator; he is our administrator; he is 
our teacher; he is the farmer; he is the 
laborer—he is in every walk of life. He is 
our physician, he is our law-enforcement 
officer; he is the planner; he is the news- 
paper, radio and TV owner; he is the busi- 
nessman—he is of all hues and of all beliefs. 
He is the majority. He does not apologize to 
any man for being a Virgin Islander—he is 
proud of it—to him it is a title of distinc- 
tion. He was either born in the Virgin 
Islands or he came here to live among us with 
the same ideals, principles and dedication to 
preserve his way of life. 


New people who come here to live among 
us earn this title only after they have proved 
that they can appreciate, accept and partici- 
pate in this society of men of goodwill. They 
are accepted by us, not because they are rich 
or poor, white or black, Jew or Gentile, Re- 
publican or Democrat, but because they are 
decent human beings. Those who remain 
outside this happy association are constantly 
dissatisfied with our Virgin Islands way of 
life—they are the ones who protest greater 
self government; they write to their Sena- 
tors to stop the transfer of Federal property: 
they protest the passage of civil rights law. 

To give the proper perspective let us be 
reminded that here in the Virgin Islands 
all our children attend the same schools, 
public, private and parochial; our people are 
treated at the same hospitals, clinics, and 
by the same physicians; our housing facili- 
ties are available to all; our churches and 
temples serve all the people according to 
their beliefs, and with no other criteria: 
employment opportunities are available to 
all on the same basis; all of us vote in ac- 
cordance with local law; everyone Is free to 
run for public office and to compete for 


eenomrsnips; public transportation is open 
to all without restrictions. 

The summary of Virgin Islands life over- 
shadows these small pockets of discrimina- 
tion and places them in proper perspective. 
That certain social forms of discrimination 
still exist here is unfortunate, but when- 
ever and wherever they show their ugly 
heads here in the Virgin Islands they must 
be dealt with effectively and with dispatch. 
But let us not destroy the picture of a 
healthy demonstration of democracy in ac- 
tion of which our every-day living together 
speaks of so eloquently. 

We in the Virgin Islands welcome all to 
our shores and we are happy to offer them 
mutuality and equality, but more we cannot 
give. We are proud of our way of life, not 
only because we enjoy it, but because we 
know eit is right. Official and other visitors 
have repeatedly commented on the ease 
harmony in which we live. Many have 
pointed out that this demonstration rep- 
resents the greatest asset which the Virgin 
Islands can offer to the United States. We 
have but to read the newspapers to realize 
how far advanced we are in the area 
human relations and integration. We 
preserve this Virgin Islands way of life, not 
only because it is important to us and tO 
our children, but because it is important to 
the world. 

My administration will maintain strict 
vigilance to prevent the inception and sur- 
vival of any and all kinds of discriminatory 
practices in the Virgin Islands. We will con- 
tinue to use all persuasive, moral; and legal 
deterrents at our command to maintain our 
Virgin Islands way of life. 

The Virgin Islands are today an outstand- 
ing example of democratic living, and with 
God's help we shall continue to keep these 
beautiful islands the showplace of America® 
democracy, not only in name but also in 
truth and in fact. 
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Cpl. Ben Newman of the Idaho State 
Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the Upper Snake River Valley in Idaho 
last week mourned the death of an out- 
standing law enforcement officer—Ben 
Newman. 

This officer died of a heart attack on 
March 3 while helping a motorist get his 
Stalled car out of a snow drift. He had 
been working around the clock to aid 
motorists on State Highway 33 which 
had been blocked by drifts from heavy 
snowstorms. 

Every motorist who ever traveled on 
the Yellowstone Highway and met Ben 
Newman shares our sadness at his pass- 
ing. He was a dedicated officer who dil- 
igently served the people of our State. 

Only a few weeks ago as I visited the 
flood ravaged areas of eastern Idaho and 
our helicopter landed at the Rexburg 
Airport, there was our good friend, Ben, 
to meet us. It was evident that this 
Officer had been going without sleep to 
aid the flood victims. 

Inasmuch as this great policeman had 
to return to the God that created him, I 
believe he would have preferred to go 
as he did—in the line of duty. 

A colleague of Ben Newman's for 14 
Years and a close personal friend, Sgt. 
es H. Roberts, had this to say about 


Ben was known as a policeman's police- 
Man, a man's man, and a friend of any 
troubled stranger in need. Everyone who 
knew him loved him and respected him. 
You could call on him any time of day or 
Night. He was always happiest when help- 
Ing somebody else, and he usually was. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to in- 
Clude an outstanding radio editorial 
tribute paid to this officer by Gene Shu- 
Mate, owner and manager of radio sta- 
tion KRXK in Rexburg, Idaho: 

Cri. BEN NEWMAN 

Cpl. Ben Newman of the Idaho State Po- 
lice died on duty last night, following a 
heart attack. His commanding oficer Lt. Er- 
vin Dunn called that information to the 
radio station last night. This morning I 
Visited with Lieutenant Dunn at Beeches 
Corner and received further details. 

Ben had worked all night during a blizzard 
On Highway 33 between Newdale and Te- 
tonia, A Teton County schoolbus was 
Stalled in the middle of the blizzard and a 
snowplow that was to lead the bus through 

broken down.- Ben tried to help with 

the plow and also patrolled to keep other 
Vehicles out of the snowbound stretch. 
The bus finally was towed clear at 5:30 in 
the morning. He came home for a few 
rest but was back on the highway early 

the afternoon. Home again for a quick 
dinner at 6, then back to the highway. 
When he returned he found a motorist 
Stuck. Putting chains on his police car he 
Pulled the other vehicle to a comparatively 
Place on the highway, then started to 
The motorist finished the job of 
taking off the chains when Ben suddenly 
got into his car. The traveler opened the 
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door of the police car to ask what he should 
do with the chains and Ben told him he bet- 
ter get in and drive him to Rexburg, that 
he was pretty sick * * * too sick to drive 
the car or even operate the two-way radio. 
The motorist complied with this request and 
finally found the secret to the radio and 
called the dispatcher at Beeches Corner and 
told him Ben was sick and help was needed. 
The dispatcher in turn contacted Madison 
County Sheriff Ford Smith, who was on the 
road in a matter of a few minutes with Dr. 
Blaine Passey. They met the patrol car and 
Dr. Passey got inside with Ben, who could 
still talk and asked for help. He said he 
thought he had had a heart attack. Dr. 
Passey commenced medical treatment im- 
mediately, but Ben Newman died within a 
matter of a few minutes, 

His body is at the Hansen Funeral Home 
in Saint Anthony now, Funeral arrange- 
ments are indefinite, pending word from a 
sister in New Jersey and two daughters in 
California. Probable date will be Wednes- 
day, March 7. 

This death has come as a shock to many 
people. Most of us looked on Ben as an 
indestructible man. He could and did work 
the clock around many times, and had done 
so since coming to Rexburg in October, 1948. 
His seryice with the patrol began in Twin 
Falls in August of 1948. 

Sometimes—and it seems rare times—a 
man and a job meet, and they are suited 
Ben Newman was the ideal policeman, I al- 
ways thought. He liked being a policeman 
and had a deep sense of responsibility to- 
ward his job and the public. He possessed a 
great amount of physical courage and physi- 
cal strength. He could rescue a dog from a 
flooding river or wrestle a drunk to the 
ground and handcuff him; he could talk con- 
vincingly and coherently about highway 
safety and could drive a car 110 miles an 
hour to apprehend and clear the highway of 
a reckless driver, 

As a policeman he saw more of the seamy 
side of life than most of us. Many of his 
duties were not happy ones, but they were 
duties and so they were done, 

He was a compassionate man and not 
callous to tragedy and weakness. 

He died probably not knowing how much 
he was appreciated by the public, because 
most of us do not express our apreciation 
enough or at the right time. 

KRXK received a plaque from the Rex- 
burg Junior Chamber of Commerce last 
Wednesday, thanking us for the public serv- 
ice we rendered during the recent flood. I 
am sure the Jaycees join me in saying I 
wish the plaque had carried Ben Newman's 
name instead of ours. 

Good afternoon, 
listening. 


May the good Lord comfort his lovely 
wife and his six fine children with un- 
ene and courage at this difficult 

e. 


everyone. Thanks for 


Air Pollution Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at the an- 
nual dinner of the Air Pollution Control 
Association, Colony Motor Hotel, 
Cranston, R.I., on October 26, 1961: 
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ADDRESS OF Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


I am delighted that your 13th annual ob- 
servance of Cleaner Air Week gives me a 
new opportunity to talk to you on one of my 
favorite subjects, community air pollution. 
It is a pleasure to know that the New Eng- 
land section of the Air Pollution Control 
Association has been so active and so pro- 
ductive during the past 3 years. 

I had the honor of making a few remarks 
during your first dinner meeting exactly 3 
years ago. Since then, a lot of water has 
gone over the dam. Or perhaps I should 
say, a lot of aerial pollutants have poured 
out of our home and factory chimneys, our 
power plants and municipal dumps, and the 
crankcases and tailpipes of our automobiles 
and trucks and buses, But I also feel that 
we have made considerable progress during 
those 3 years in the necessary first steps to- 
ward the assessment of the air pollution 
problem and public recognition of its serious- 
ness, and taken at least a few steps toward 
its solution. 

Year 1958, as well as all of you will recall, 
was the year of the big National Conference 
on Air Pollution in Washington. I felt at 
that time that this conference served an im- 
portant purpose in clarifying the issues in 
this field, in delineating some reasonable ob- 
jectives, and, above all, in awakening the 
press and the public to a growing environ- 
mental problem which affects so impor- 
tantly the national economy and the public 
health. I might add that your own con- 
tinuing sponsorship of Cleaner Air Week 
similarly contributes to public awareness of 
this problem. Without public interest and 
public support, of course, none of us can 
make any progress at all in our fight for 
cleaner air. 

I think it is probable that there will be 
another such conference in 1962. I hope 
so. I know that your organization and 
many another have urged the Federal Goy- 
ernment to take the initiative in this mat- 
ter, Among other important groups which 
have made recommendations to that end 
are the American Municipal Association, the 
National Association of County Officials, and 
the Air Pollution Control Department of New 
York City. I believe that a national con- 
ference in 1962 could be of great value in 
evaluating our progress in this field since 
1958, in suggesting new goals or timetables 
if these are needed, and perhaps in stimulat- 
ing earlier or more general use of control 
measures based on methods and equipment 
which are already available. 

Over the past several years I have been 
deeply concerned with the possibilities for 
improvement of certain factors in our mod- 
ern environment which have to do with 
public health. From the vantage point of 
my chairmanship of the Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations subcom- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, I 
have had a real opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with all our current health problems, in- 
cluding air pollution, in which I have long 
had a special Interest. 

As many of you know, my committee called 
for a detailed report from the Public Health 
Service on environmental health problems 
and held extended hearings, during which we 
took testimony from many outside specialists 
as well as those in Public Health Service. 
Incidentally, several distinguished New Eng- 
landers were among our witnesses on the 
subject of air pollution, including Profs. Rolf 
Eliassen, from MIT, and Ross McFarland and 
James Whittenberger, from Harvard's School 
of Public Health. 

As a result of these hearings and my 
further study of the air pollution problem, 
I am convinced that its solution will require 
a cooperative, a joint approach, on the part 
of the Federal Government, the States, and 
local communities, For none of these can do 
alone what needs to be done. My committee 
is taking active steps to make possible in- j 
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creased Federal participation in the collective 
job, to make sure that at least this one side 
of a many-sided obligation is met in full. 
(1 know that it hardly needs emphasizing to 
this well-informed audience that industry 
too shares importantly in this obligation.) 
Included In the Federal role, I hope, will be 
provision for rendering financial as well as 
technical assistance to States and localities 
which seek to initiate more effective control 


You may be interested in a brief review 
of some of the things which the Federal 
Government has already been able to do, 
under present laws, for New England States 
and localities. 

Both Harvard and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have been conducting air pol- 
lution research since 1957 under Public 
Health Service grants. The PHS Division 
of Air Pollution has provided technical as- 
sistance here in Providence, in Boston, and 
in Berlin, N.H., and helped to survey the 
air pollution problems throughout the State 
of Connecticut. 

This summer, as part of a larger research 
project on atmospheric lead and body lead 
levels in certain occupational groups, analy- 
ses were made of the air in and near Bos- 
ton's Sumner Tunnel, where especially high 
concentrations of motor vehicle exhaust 
emissions were to be expected. 

Here in Providence, an intensive 5-week 
study was initiated last July at the request 
of my good friend, Genaro Constantino, 
chief of this city's division of air pollution 
and mechanical equipment and installa- 
tions. This study was designed to improve 
knowledge of air pollution levels here and 
to help the local agency in developing 
greater competence in sampling and analyz- 
ing atmospheric contaminants. 

In addition, the Public Health Service has 
maintained since 1957 one nonurban and at 
least one urban station of the national air 
sampling network in every New England 
State. Many of these stations have recently 
begun to sample gaseous as well as solid 
pollutants. 

There is certainly no doubt that New Eng- 
land—and especially southern New Eng- 
land—has a serious and growing air pollu- 
tion problem. For many of my facts and 
figures on this point, I am indebted to Bill 
Megonnell, whom you all know, the regional 
consultant on alr pollution in this area for 
the Public Health Service, 

The northeast is at least 6 times as densely 
populated as the rest of the country; here 
are located 45, out of a national total of 
188, standard metropolitan areas. And it 
is people and people's activities which create 
air pollution, ; 

The Northeastern States consume well 
over one-third of the light and heavy fuel 
olis burned in this country, one-quarter of 
the bituminous coal, and practically all of 
the anthracite coal. As for manufacturing 
activity, over 35 percent of the Nation's 
manufacturing employment is in this 10- 
State region. (In these figures, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are Included.) 

In many New England communities, emis- 
sions from motor vehicles represent a signif- 
icant proportion of the total air contamina- 
tion. Another serious aspect of the ald pol- 
lution problems here is the disposal of tre- 
mendous quantities of municipal, commer- 
cial, and industrial refuse. In congested 
areas, scarcity of land for sanitary landfills 
has led to common use of the open dump, 
where refuse is usually burned, so that odors 
and smoke from these sources are widespread 
and common. 

Many other source categories, of consider- 
able importance to specific communities, 
could be listed. It Is probable that nearly 
every type of source and kind of contami- 
nant is encountered at some time and place 
in this section of the country. 
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So you can be sure that whatever I and 
my committee in Washington are able to ac- 
complish in the direction of more effective 
Federal aid for States and localities, it will 
be needed and applied in ample measure 
right here in our own New England. 

As most of you know, President Kennedy 
made a most forceful statement on the air 
pollution issue as a part of his message to 
Congress earlier this year on natural re- 
sources. “Although the total supply of air 
is vast,” he said, the atmosphere over our 
growing metropolitan areas—where more 
than half of the people live—has only lim- 
ited capacity to dilute and disperse the con- 
taminants now being increasingly discharged 
from homes, factories, vehicles, and many 
other sources“ He further stated his in- 
tention to foster a more effective Federal 
program for protection of this vital natural 
resource, 

In my opinion, Secretary Ribicoff, who 
hails from our neighbor State of Connecti- 
cut and is doing a good job in the new ad- 
ministration—has also struck a mighty blow 
for cleaner air. Not long ago, he chal- 
lenged the automobile industry to make de- 
vices that destroy air-polluting crankcase 
fumes standard equipment on all motor cars 
from 1964 on, or face legislation that would 
make factory installation mandatory. 

I feel that I too have been successful in 
adding one more push to keep this good 
ball rolling. Representing as I do one of 
America’s great industrial States, I consider 
myself one of industry's best friends. But 
it is industry’s longrun interests which I seek 
to serve, because I believe that in the long 
run, the best interests of industry are iden- 
tical with those of the workingman and the 
general public. And I can’t help thinking 
that some branches of industry have been 
a little shortsighted in this matter of alr 
pollution. 

I am thinking particularly, of course, of 
the automobile industry and the oil industry. 
Although some of you may have read a 
condensed version of my comments—since 
they were widely reported by the newspapers 
throughout the Nation—I think you will all 
be interested in what I actually sald about 
these industries on the floor of Congress 
this spring. If I may, I will repeat a part 


ot it here. 


Motor vehicles constitute one of the major 
sources of air pollution and, unlike many 
other important pollutant sources, this one 
is universal throughout the United States. 
Our cars and trucks go everywhere. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
automobile industry has been dragging its 
feet in the matter of factory installation of 
blowby devices. These, as you probably 
know, are relatively inexpensive devices for 
controlling emissions from automotive 
crankcases. While they will not solve the 
larger problem of exhaust emissions from 
the tallpipe, they do eliminate from one- 
fourth to one-third of the motorcar’s total 
contribution to our air pollution problem. 

Such devices were factory installed on 
new cars sold this year in the one State of 
California and are available—at a higher 
price, of course—as optional dealer-installed 
equlpment on new American cars in other 
localities. In view of the mounting evidence 
that alr pollution not only is costly but 
may also be highly hazardous to human 
health—and since this new device eliminates 
a part of it at a low cost—it would have 
seemed both good business and good public 
relations for the auto industry to install 
such a device at the factory on all new cars 
sold in this country. This, in fact, is what 
Secretary Ribicoff recently recommended. 

Unlike automobiles, oll refineries are not 
an important part of the alr pollution prob- 
lem in every city, but they certainly are in 
many cities. In the Los Angeles area, re- 
finerles have placed into effect control meas- 
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ures which drastically reduce their potential 
contribution to Los Angeles smog. What 
this means, then, is that Los Angeles suffers 
@ minimum of refinery emissions and, in 
addition, receives new cars with blowby 
control devices factory installed. 

In other parts of the country, however, 
neither the automobile industry nor the oil 
industry is cooperating half so well. New 
Jersey, for example, is one of the many States 
that receive almost none of the advantages 
insisted upon in Los Angeles. 

New Jersey comes to mind because it has 
just recently come to my attention that New 
Jersey's Rutgers University is attempting to 
develop smog-resistant plants in order to 
help truck farmers to survive, A single ride 
at almost any hour of the day on the upper 
stretches of the New Jersey Turnpike makes 
it patently clear why Rutgers is interested in 
plants that can survive smog, and you don't 
have to be an expert loaded down with in- 
struments to see that both refineries and 
automobiles play an important role in New 
Jersey's smog problem. 

I should think that these two rich indus- 
tries—simply in enlightened self-interest, if 
for no other reason—would do everything 
they reasonably could do to abate their own 
contribution to this growing environmental 
hazard, if only to avert the risk of drastic 
legislation which might seem to them much 
less reasonable in its demands. 

That was the end of my statement to Con- 
gress. I am sure you realize, however, that 
I do not consider those two great industries— 
which have contributed so much to our 
matchless American standard of living—as 
the sole offender in this area. 

Throughout New England there are other 
industries which have done much less than 
they might have done in utilizing methods 
and equipment which are already available 
to reduce their own air polluting emissions. 

Nor is Industry the sole offender, The list 
is a familiar one to you. It includes burn- 
ing municipal dumps and municipally 
owned power plants. And dry cleaning es- 
tablishments and backyard incinerators. 
And home furnaces improperly adjusted for 
efficient fuel combustion. And autos and 
trucks and buses improperly maintained, 50 
that their emissions are bigger and blacker 
and smolller than they need to be, even 
without control devices. 

Last but not least on our list of offenders 
are those many States and communities 
whose offenses are the sins of omission rather 
than emission; governmental agencies 

lawmaking bodies whose control regulations 
have not kept pace with increasing sources 
of air pollution and our increasing know- 
ledge of effective abatement measures. 

Since I have a little something to do with 
what happens at the Federal level, perhaps 
I had better close with my own ideas of 
what is needed at that level if our real prog- 
ress during the past 3 years Is to be sharply 
enough accelerated in the next few years to 
keep pace with our swift Industrial and 
technological growth. 

We need—and you have heard this many 
times—more research on the nature and ef- 
fects of alr pollution, most of all on its 
health effects, I feel that the Public Health 
Service has made a good start here, but it 
had to start from scratch, to set up novel 
techniques and acquire or develop novel 
equipment, and to find or train qu 
personnel. Moreover, we are dealing here 
with chronic health effects, with long-ter™ 
effects, and many of the findings from sound 
projects initiated during the past few years 


efficient and less expensive methods for abat- 
ing pollutant emissions at the source. 

We need, as I have mentioned, more ade- 
quate provision for Federal ald to States 
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and localities in setting up effective control 
programs—in technical assistance and in 
money. 

Finally, the Federal Government needs 
that environmental health center you have 
been hearing so much about lately. I am 
wholly convinced of the desirability of this 
project, which will include as a major seg- 
ment more adequate facilities for carrying 
on the Public Health Service's air pollution 
activities. 

Let me try to tell you in closing just how 
much importance I do attach to the proposed 
center. 

This touches one of my interests which 
Is far larger in scope than even the air pol- 
lution problem. 

What kind of environment are we going 
to leave to our children? Our people mul- 
tiply and crowd together into those endless 
chains of city-suburbs-city-suburbs-city. 
Our technology creates new chemicals faster 
than our scientists can measure their toxic- 
ity. Even if we can succeed in putting an 
end to radioactive fallout before it puts an 
end to us, the rising flood of old and new 
Pollutants will increasingly soll our air and 
Spoil our water. Our basic supply of potable 
water is threatened with exhaustion. Our 
good rich soil is being taken out of culti- 
Vation, by the hundreds of squars miles, for 
Multiple-lane highways and parking lots. 
Even if the bumper-to-bumper traffic of a 
Sunday afternoon would let us drive some- 
where in comfort, where could we find within 
driving range of our big cities a peaceful 
countryside? 

I am proud of the tremendous progress 
we Americans have made in science and tech- 
nology, and I want it to continue. I am 
even optimistic about it. If we start soon 
enough on a truly large-scale program to 
counteract the unwanted byproducts of that 
Progress, then I think we shall have an ex- 
cellent chance of bequeathing to our chil- 
dren an urban environment which will be 
Worthy of this lucky land and its unsur- 
Passed natural endowments. 

The proposed environmental health cen- 
ter is a project conceived in an order of 
Magnitude that is comparable to the big- 
ness of the problems it will seek to solve. 
Its realization will help us to make faster 

in air pollution control and to make 
America a healthier and happier place to be 
alive in. 


Little People Crusade for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with great interest and pleasure 
the laudatory and encouraging reports 
in the public press concerning the inspir- 
ing letters of friendship program pro- 
posed by our able and distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Peter W. RODINO, 
JR., as a result of chance remarks of lit- 
tle 10-year-old Peter Rodino at the din- 
her table. 

Young Peter suggested that Premier 

chey might be impressed if many 
Children in America wrote him about the 
dangers of nuclear fallout to children 
everywhere from the Russian atmos- 
Dheric testing. The lad spoke about this 
to his friends and schoolmates and soon 

e idea spread, even far beyond the 
Rodino neighborhood. 
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Candidly, I am pleased greatly, but not 
at all surprised that young Peter Rodino 
should show such extraordinary promise 
for a boy of his age. Congressman 
Roprxo is one of the outstanding men in 
the Congress and his charming, gracious 
wife a most talented woman. They may 
well be very proud of Peter. I know that 
Iam. 

Parent teacher groups, the Boy Scouts 
and veterans organizations took up the 
suggestion and encouraged still more 
children to write. As a natural out- 
growth of this spontaneous letter cam- 
paign, Congressman Ropryo not long 
after suggested to the President’s new 
Chairman of the people-to-people pro- 
gram, General Eisenhower, that a spe- 
cial little people program be developed 
to destroy the myth of communism 
through letters of truth from children in 
the free world in the cause of peace. 

General Eisenhower and other officials 
of the people-to-people program agreed 
and Congressman Ropmo has been co- 
operating with them in working out and 
completing details of the little people 
movement. 

The response to Congressman Ropino’s 
proposal has been prompt and hearten- 
ing with messages of encouragement and 
support from many places and from peo- 
ple in all walks of life. I feel sure that 
our colleague will continue to receive the 
encouragement and backing he deserves 
in advancing this new and unique little 
people program. 


The Firing Line: An Authentic Reporter 
on Subversive Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the Fir- 

ing Line, a six-page monthly newsletter 
devoted to exposing subversive activities 
in the United States, has been published 
by the countersubversive section of the 
National Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion national organiza- 
tion for the past 11 years. The Firing 
Line is recognized by authorities on com- 
munism and by officials of several in- 
vestigative, intelligence, and inspection 
groups of the Federal Government as 
one of the important publications in the 
specialized field of reporting on sub- 
versive individuals,” organizations, and 
publications within our country’s bor- 
ders. 

Resulting from actions taken at re- 
cent national conventions of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Firing Line has been 
mandated to continue to “expose and 
report upon communistic, socialistic, 
radical, un-American, one-world gov- 
ernment, and related activities and pub- 
lications, and upon individuals, without 
fear or favor and let the chips fall where 
they may.” 

In addition to timely articles based 
upon research from unimpeachable 
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source material, each issue of the Firing 
Line contains a special “Commanding 
Thoughts” column by American Legion 
National Commander Charles L. Bacon. 
This added feature conveys an important 
message on significant issues of the day 
as they relate to the field of internal se- 
curity. I congratulate the American Le- 
gion on the publishing of this vitally 
needed compilation of facts having to 
do with the Communist conspiracy with- 
in our country. 

The newsletter follows: 

COMMANDING THOUGHTS 
(By Charles L. Bacon) 

A new word—"“polycentrism’’—has now 
been added to the lexicon of cold war termi- 
nology. The use of the term is apparently 
designed to convey the meaning that the 
world Communist empire is now controlied 
by more than one central power. The so- 
called ideological dispute now extant be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping supposedly ex- 
emplifies the basic concept that Moscow is 
no longer the final arbiter of decisions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It is obvious that a 
strong belief in polycentrism could easily 
lead to the false conclusion that since the 
world Communist empire is in the throes of 
an internal contest for power it is less likely 
to pose, as it did in the pre-Khrushchev days 
of Joe Stalin, a menace to the remaining 
free countries of the world. 

It is also obvious that this might be pre- 
cisely the conclusion that leaders of the 
Gommunist party wish us to draw. Nothing 
could be more dangerous to our national se- 
curity than to adopt such a specious conclu- 
sion. While no Western observer can be cer- 
tain of the exact relationship which pres- 
ently exists between Soviet Russia and Red 
China, nevertheless, it is at best, only safe 
to conclude that differences do exist. 

The Chinese Reds on the one hand are in- 
sistent upon pursuing an aggressive, dy- 
namic policy of expansion. They seem pre- 
pared to accept the risks of such a policy, 
including the danger of triggering a nuclear 
war. On the other hand the Russians, with 
a highly industrialized society, prefer to pur- 
sue a more cautious approach to world dom- 
ination by ostensibly espousing the doctrine 
of coexistence, while at the same time em- 
ploying political, ideological, and diplomatic 
techniques of subversion. 

Long experience with Communist methods 
and with the Communist mind should indi- 
cate to us that while there may be disagree- 
ment between the two leading Communist 
powers on the mode of approach, neverthe- 
less, there is accord on the goal which they 
seek—the imposition of the Communist way 
of life on the whole world. 

Let us not fall prey to artful words. Let 
us not permit seeming dissension within the 
enemy camp to lull the United States into 
a false sense of security. Polycentrism might 
very well be but another effort, in a long 
line of efforts, by the Communist dynasty to 
weaken by deception our internal security. 

The American Legion has long been an 
effective bulwark against the world Com- 
munist conspiracy simply because it has 
never succumbed to illusions, fallen prey to 
semanticism, nor failed in its expressed vow 
to expose and lay bare the nature of our de- 
clared enemy, which has sworn to “bury 
us.” 

I urge you to reject this latest exploration 
into the realm of possibility, surmise, specu- 
lation, and wishful thinking, and to resolve 
anew that we shall be guided by the tested 
and proven admonition of Thomas Jefferson: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

CURRENT FACTS AND FIGURES ON THE 
ComMMuNIsST Party, U.S.A. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A. (CPUSA), 

an alien organization directed and controlled 
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by international Soviet communism, con- 
tinues its subversive operations within our 
Nation's borders to an alarming degree, not- 
withstanding affirmative action of the Fed- 
eral Government in prosecuting the party 
for “willfully and unlawfully” failing to reg- 
ister under section 7 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950. The registration 
provisions of this act, upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on June 5, 1961, 
also require the CPUSA to file a supplemen- 
tary statement to include a Ist of members’ 
names, aliases and addresses; a list of print- 
ing presses and reproduction equipment con- 
trolled by the party; and a financial account- 
ing of all money received and spent.” 

Following the example of the CPUSA or- 
ganization in deliberately ignoring the regis- 
tration deadline of November 20, 1961, party 
officers and individual members also failed to 
register under the act on the required dates, 
November 30 and December 20, respectively. 
The CPUSA's flagrant refusal to comply with 
the law resulted in Federal grand jury pro- 

in the District of Columbia, A 12- 
count indictment on December 1, 1961, 
charged the party with falling to register as 
a Communist-action organization under the 
aforementioned act. 

In commenting on the effectiveness of the 

tion requirement in curtalling party 
activity “eyen before return of the indict- 
ment.“ Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
said FBI data revealed the CPUSA “drasti- 
cally altered its organizational apparatus in 
anticipation of enforcement of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act” and “directed its 
activities primarily toward influencing public 
sentiment against this act.” According to 
the Attorney General, the “party apparently 
has cut down the number of its officers, elim- 
inated dues payments in some areas, and 
greatly reduced the frequency of local meet- 
ings. In one area, members were instructed 
to destroy all membership and financial rec- 
ords and to clean house from cellar to attic, 
In another area, a regional party organiza- 
tion appears to have been dissolved.” 

Functioning as the largest single subver- 
sive organization in the United States, 
CPUSA numerical strength is currently esti- 
mated between 8,000 and 10,000 hard-core, 
fanatical revolutionists who have been tested 
by time and adversity. In spite of its de- 
creasing membership rolls, the party con- 
tinuously presents a formidable menace to 
the internal security of the United States. 
Fluctuating membership has been a charac- 
teristic of the CPUSA since Its establishment 
43 years ago. During 1944 when CPUSA 
strength reached a peak of 80,000, “it was 
stronger in numbers than the Soviet Party 
‘was at the time it seized power in Russia.” 
Regardless of public admissions by Commu- 
nist functionaries of shrinking party mem- 
bership totals, it is important to remember 
that “for every party member 10 others sre 
ready, willing, and able to do the party's 
work.” 

While it is a known fact that CPUSA 
membership figures alone never reflect actual 
party strength, the CPUSA has exhibited no- 
ticeable influence on the American scene in 
varying degrees through the years. Limited 
success in the attainment of its subversive 
missions has been accomplished by the party 
in instigating demonstrations and riots and 
in duping gullible and apathetic Americans 
through the utilization of an insidious net- 
work of front apparatuses. Through the in- 
fluence of non-Communist organizations and 
effective support from pseudoliberals, the 
party has been able to rely on the aesistance 
of groups not tagged as Communist, The 
dangerousness of CPUSA activities in Amer- 
ica must also be evaluated on the basis of its 
closely knit aflllation with other Communist 
and Workers Parties organized in 88 countries 
in the world, Representing a combined 
membership of nearly 40 million, these Com- 
munist Parties have gained absolute control 
in 17 nations, 
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It has been reliably reported that Com- 
munist-bloc nations now control approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the land area of the 
world and approximately one-third, or one 
billion, of the inhabitants on the face of the 
globe. Even in non-Communist nations, 
there are approximately 4 million Com- 
munist Party members dedicated to the over- 
throw of their existing governments. 

CPUSA PUBLICATIONS 


An indicator for determining to a limited 
degree the interest shown in the activities of 
a particular subversive organization is the 
number (including circulation figure) of the 
newspapers and periodicals it regularly pub- 
lishes. As a publisher of numerous organs 
with varying circulations, the CPUSA dis- 
tributed the following 11 key party publica- 
tions during 1961: 

The Worker (weekend and midweek edi- 
tions), Publishers New Press, Inc., 23 West 
26th Street, New York, N-¥.—16,239, average 
pald circulation; People’s World, Pacific Pub- 
lishing Foundation, Inc., 81 Clementina 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.—7,696, average 
paid circulation; Mainstream, Masses & 
Mainstream, Inc., 832 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.—806, average pald circulation; Jewish 
Currents, Jewish Currents, Inc., 22 East 17th 
Street, New York, N.Y.—3,262, average paid 
circulation; Political Affairs, New Century 
Publishers, Inc., 832 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.—1,045, average paid circulation; Party 
Affairs, National Committee of the CPUSA, 
23 West 26th Street, New York, N.Y; Free- 
domways, Freedomways Associates, Inc., 799 
Broadway, New York, N.Y; Morning Freiheit. 
35 East 12th Street, New York, N. I.; New 
Horizons for Youth, Youth Publications, Inc., 
799 Broadway, New York, N.Y., New World 
Review, N.W.R. Publications, Inc., 34 West 
15th Street, New York, N.¥Y.—6,100, average 
paid circulation; and Science & Society, Sci- 
ence & Society, Inc., 30 East 20th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

The National Guardian, a subversive tab- 
loid newspaper, has never been cited as a 
CPUSA publication per se; however, it was 
listed in a 1956 report of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activitles as a ‘‘vir- 
tual official propaganda arm of Soviet Rus- 
sia.” Published by Weekly Guardian Asso- 
clates, Inc., 197 East 4th Street, New York, 
N. T., the National Guardian reported in 1961 
an average paid circulation of 29,072. 

Socialist Workers Party (SWP), a revolu- 
tionary organization composed of followers 
of the late Leon Trotsky, publishes a weekly 
newspaper entitled “The Militant.” Distrib- 
uted by the Militant Publishing Association 
of 116 University Place, New York; N. T., 
the Militant had an average circulation of 
4,776 last year. Pointing out the fact that 
the SWP is not an affiliate of the CPUSA, the 
llth Report (1961) of the California Sen- 
ate Fact-Finding Subcommittee on Un- 
American Activities declared the SWP “Is 
founded on the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and is important because it sceks to 
weaken us by subversion and bring about 
an ultimate Communist domination of the 
world.” The report indicated that the old 
hostility between the SWP and CPUSA no 
longer exists by reflex action in certain Iso- 
lated cases. Stating although the formal 
membership in the American Communist 
Party has dwindled, the report disclosed 
that the CPUSA has now drawn to itself 
powerful radical groups—of which the So- 
clalist Workers Party is perhaps the most 
militant and dangerous—into a second 
united front movement in strict obedience 
to the directive Issued by Khrushchev 6 
years ago. 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA OUTLETS 

The party continues to operate two of- 
ficial pub houses, namely, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. T., and New Century Publishers, Inc. 
(the latter now operating in part as New 
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Era Book & Subscription Agency, Inc.), 832 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. Inasmuch as the 
two publishers function as mail-order busi- 
nesses, agents for these Communist organi- 
zations control printing establishments in 
several major cities. According to party 
sources, there is a chain of Workers and 
Progressive bookshops located in the United 
States where CPUSA literature can be pur- 
chased. Listed among these principal retail 
outlets are: Jefferson Book Shop, 100 East 
16th Street, New York, N..; Modern Book 
Store, 56 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, NL; 
Progressive Bookshop, 1806 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and International Book 
Store, 1408 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A recent report of the U.S. Department of 
Justice stated that the two major outlets 
for Soviet propaganda in this country are 
the Four Continent Book Corp., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, and Imported Publications & Prod- 
ucts, 4 West 16th Street, both of New York, 
N.Y. These distributors, which import and 
sell a considerable quantity of Soviet bloc ma- 
terial in the United States, are registered un- 
der the Foreign Agents Registration Act as 
agents of Mezhdunarodnava Kniga (official 
U.S.S.R. Organization for the distribution 
of books, periodicals, newspapers, and other 
printed matter outside the Soviet Union). 

In addition to the above-mentioned CP- 
USA publishers, “Workers and Progressive” 
bookshops and principal distributors of Com- 
munist bloc propaganda, Crosscurrents Press, 
Inc., and International Arts and Sciences 
Press have been supporting the advancement 
of Soviet imperialism through wide dissem- 
ination of numerous pamphlets and a vari- 
ety of translated material. Large quantities 
of literature emanating from the two pub- 
lishers have been distributed gratis by the 
Soviet Embassy in the United States, Cross- 
currents Press, an agent for Mezhdunarod- 
naya Kniga, reportedly received $21,755 from 


cember 1960—October 1961. 
to note that Crosscurrents Press and Inter- 
national Arts and Sciences Press, both lo- 
cated at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T. 
are headed by Myron Emanuel Sharpe, alias 
Mike Sharpe. 

During 1954, while Sharpe was chairman 
of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Labor Youth 
League, he was subpenaed to appear before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Sharpe was a very uncooperative 
witness before this congressional committee 
and took refuge behind the Ist, 5th, 6th, 9th, 
and 10th amendments to the Constitution 
when questioned regarding Communist 
youth activities and related subjects, Func- 
tioning as a youth section of the CPUs. 
and successor to the notorious Young Com- 
munist League and American Youth for 
Democracy, the Labor Youth League dis- 
solved in 1957 to avold registering as & 
Communist-front organization under a pro- 
vision of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act. Sharpe's latest propaganda is & 
relatively new monthly journal called the 
Soviet Review, published by the Interna- 
tional Arts and Sciences Press. The follow- 
ing are members of the journal's editorial 
and business office staff: Myron E, Sharpe: 
editor and publisher; Jean Karsavina and 
Fred Ablin, associate editors; and F. A. Man- 
son, circulation manager. 

NEW DISTRIBUTOR OF COMMUNIST LITERATURE 

Within the past 7 months, a new organi- 
zation was formed called World Books of 
747 Broadway, New York, N.Y. World Books, 


English translations of important R 

and Chinese documents and books.” Num- 
erous advertisements have been placed in 
the Worker and National Guardian by World 
Books concerning the availability of a selec- 
tion of important publications specifically 
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dealing with the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and its recent XXII Congress. 
A letterhead of World Books indicated that 
Philip Frankfeld is an official of the new or- 
ganization. Frankfeld, who has been closely 
associated with the CPUSA in various leader- 
ship capacities for a number of years, served 
in party offices in many cities including 
Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Seattle, and 
Cleveland. From the mid-1940's to 1950, 
Prankfeld was chairman of the Communist 
Party of Maryland-District of Columbia, 
then known as district 4. A year prior to 
his imprisonment for conspiring to advocate 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force and violence, Frankfeld was reportedly 
expelled from the CPUSA, according to the 
Communist Daily Worker of March 7, 1952. 
NEW FRONTS AID DOMESTIC COMMUNIST 
ACTIVITIES 
With the upholding by the Supreme Court 
On June 5, 1961, of the constitutionality of 
the registration and disclosure provisions 
Of the Subversive Activities Control Act, to- 
ether with the Smith Act membership 
Clause, the CPUSA immediately founded a 
new front organization for the exclusive sup- 
Port of the party’s position. Established on 
or about June 12 as the Citizens Committee 
for Consitutional Liberties (CCCL), the 
newly formed group's natienal office is lo- 
cated in Room 1525, 22 East 17th Street, 
New York, N.Y. The COCL was responsible 
for coordinating and organizing an identified 
front affair entitled the National Assembly 
for Democratic Rights, held at St. Nicholas 
Arena in New York City September 23-24, 
1961. Cited as Communist-fronts by the 
House Committees on Un-American Activi- 
ties, both the CCCL and its national asso" 
bly project were “created, dominated and 
Controlled by members and officials of the 
unist Party.” 
The House committee reported in October 
1961 that the CCCL and national assembly 
Were organized as propaganda devices for 
© conduct of mass activity in support of 
avowed objective of reversal or nonappli- 
Cation of the Supreme Court decisions of 
2 5. The long-range objective of 
the CCCL is to serve as the vehicle for con- 
Sealed Communist participation in, and di- 
Fection of, propaganda and agitational activi- 
ties aimed to nullify the Internal Security 
and Smith Acts.” Among the mass amount 
th literature circulated by the CCCL, two of 
aes committee's pamphlets are publicly dis- 
ibuted by the aforementioned New Era 
& Subscription Agency, Inc. 
Shortly prior to the staging of CCCL's 
national assembly, both the National Guard- 
n and the Worker published a revealing list 
Co 1 organizations in support of this 
Si mmunist-front project, including: Min- 
Rinta Committee to Defend the Bill of 
fhts, 690 14th Avenue, NW., New Brighton, 
as < Committee for Constitutional Liber- 
Con 942 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Post wtutional Liberties Information Center, 
t Office Box 388, Hollywood, Calif; Utah 
Omee for Constitutional Liberties, Post 
to Box 1112, Salt Lake City, Utah; Wis- 
<a Committee for Constitutional Free- 
25 Post Office Box 433, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
bly ‘gan Committee of the National Assem- 
nue er Democratic Rights, 1306 Holden Ave- 
the Detroit, Mich, Chicago Committee of 
Righ National Assembly for Democratic 
ts, 189 West Madison, Chicago, III.; Chl- 
189 Wommittee to Defend the Bill of Rights, 
t. est Madison, Chicago, Hl.; Ohio Citizens 
nue nstitutional Rights, 14712 Shaw Ave- 
mitten tt Cleveland, Ohio; Maryland Com- 
Road; for Democratic Rights, 1526 Winford 
ot Cönseitimore. Md.; Committee in Defense 
Ville astitutiona! Liberties, 249 South Mel - 
sentap eet Philadelphia, Pa,; and Repre- 
Cham ves of the National Assembly, 1434 
A bers Road, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mitten rent leaderhead of the Citizens Com- 
for Constitutional Liberties disclosed 
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that Mirlam Friedlander is the group's execu- 
tive secretary. Interestingly, a 1960 con- 
gressional publication listed Mise Friedlander 
as a member of the national committee of 
the CPUSA, The treasurer of the CCOL is 
Dr. Oakley C. Johnson, a founding member 
of the CPUSA. According to various State 
and Federal legislative documents, John- 
son has been closely associated with the 
Communist movement in America since its 
formal inception in Chicago, Illinois, in 
1919. . 

Included in the list of 32 current spon- 
sors of the CCL are many whose names have 
previously appeared in the Firing Line and 
in other documented newsletters; namely, 
Rey. Lee Ball, Ardsley, N. v.; Elmer Benson, 
Appleton, Minn.; Rev. Mark Chamberlain, 
Gresham, Oreg.; John M. Coe, Pensacola, 
Fla.: Robert W. Dunne, New York, N.Y.; Moe 
Fishman, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Rim Forest, Calif.; Hugo Gel- 
lert, New York, N.Y.; Vincent Hallinan, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Grace Hutchins, New York, 
N.Y.; Rockwell Kent, Au Sable Forks, 
N. T.; Meridel Le Sueur, Mendota, Minn.; 
John T. McTernan, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rev. 
Wililam H. Melish, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Hugh 
Mulzac, Jamaica, N.Y.; Alex Munsell, New 
York, N. T.; George B. Murphy, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. Otto Nathan, New York, 
N. T.; Anton Refregier, Woodstock, N.Y.; Prof. 
Toulse Pettibone Smith, Winchester Cen- 
ter, Conn.; Dr, ard Uphaus, New Haven, 


Moan 


Conn and Rev. Eliot White, Arlington, . 


The U. N. Bond Issue 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Westfield (N.J.) Women's 
Republican Club on February 20, which 
concerns a subject of great importance 
to all our colleagues, the proposed pur- 
chase by our Government of one-half of 
the special United Nations $200 million 
bond issue: 


THE UN. BOND ISSUE 


Whereas the United States has a huge 
national indebtedness which keeps growing; 
and 

Whereas the United States has supported 
the United Nations since its founding, paying 
costs close to 50 percent; and 

Whereas the cause of peace through the 
United Nations can best be promoted by 
action and support of a majority of its mem- 
bers, as expressed by willingness to meet 
their just financial shares; and 

Whereas the financjal distress of the 
United Nations is due in great measure to 
its military operations and fiscally delinquent 
members; and 

Whereas a dangerous precedent would be 
established with the $200 million bond issue, 
in that members of the United Nations would 
thus be encouraged to become slack in as- 
sessment payments; and 

Whereas the question of special assess- 
ments has been referred to the International 
Court of Justice, and a decision is expected 
in May 1962: Now, therefore, be {t 

Resolved by the Westfield Women's Repub- 
lican Club of Westfield, NJ., That— 

1. Congress postpone action on the bond 
issue until a careful study has been made 
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of the administration of United Nations 
revenues and its budgetary system. 

2. Congress call upon the United Nations 
representatives to invoke article 19 of the 
charter, and challenge the right of default- 
ing members more than 2 years in dues ar- 
rears to vote in the General Assembly. 

3. Congress awalt the decision of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice as to members’ 
responsibility to pay special assessments or 
lose voting privileges. 

4. Congress exercise its powers of taxation 
and appropriations of moneys as specified in 
the Constitution, rather than the executive 
branch’s further undertaking of financial 
commitments to the United Nations; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to: The President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 
the Secretary of State, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Senate Committee on Ap- 
priations, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Ambassador to the United Nations, 
entire New Jersey congressional delegation. 


A Tribute to Colonel Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
„r = anne D NWVER 
HON. FLUKREN Uc a. wane 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been observed, and wisely I believe, that 
one of the most significant effects of 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn’s triple orbit of 
the earth has been to stimulate a new 
buoyancy in the American people, a 
sharpened sense of pride and confidence 
in our national capacity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I take pride in including 
additional evidence of this spirit as well 
as a richly deserved tribute to Colonel 
Glenn in the form of a resolution adopted 
on March 5 by the Township Committee 
of the Township of Berkeley Heights— 
the only Berkeley Heights on earth, by 
the way—in Union County, N.J.: 

A TRIBUTE ro COLONEL GLENN 


Whereas Col. John H. Glenn. Jr., has re- 
cently performed a historic feat on behalf 
of the United States of America in orbiting 
the earth; and 

Whereas we Americans and the free world 
are proud of this accomplishment and desire 
to give due recognition of this historic event: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Township Committee of 
the Township of Berkeley Heights in the 
County of Union and State of New Jersey, 
in meeting assembled, That we extend to Col. 
John H. Glenn, Jr., and to the National 
Aeronautics Space Agency due recognition 
and utmost praise for the successful accom- 
plishment in the orbiting of the earth three 
times, placing the United States of America 
in the forémost position of space explora- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread on the minutes of this meeting 
as a lasting memorial of sald event; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be sent by the township clerk to 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., and to the National 
Aeronautics Space Agency so that they may 
be aware of our admiration and appreciation 
of this historic event. 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Tariff classification revision bill passed by House. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 3736-3771 

Bills Introduced: Four bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2995-2998; S.J. Res. 169; and 
S. Res. 315. Poges 3743 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 919, eliminating requirement that the Civil Service 
Commission impose a minimum penalty of go days’ 
suspension for violations of section o of the Hatch A= 
o. Nept. 1278); 

S. Res. 301, to print with illustrations a report on Latin 
America submitted by Senator McClellan (S. Rept. 
1279); 

S. Res. 302, to print a report on “Latin American and 
U.S. Policies” submitted by Senator Mansfield (S. Rept. 
1280) ; 

S. Res. 308, to print a survey of trade relations between 
the U.S. and the Common Market (S. Rept. 1281); 

S. Res. 310, to print additional copies of part I of 
hearings entitled “Retirement Income of the Aging” 
(S. Rept. 1282); 

H.R. 9612 and 3105, private bills (S. Repts. 1283- 
1284); 

S. 2939, to grant the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion perpetual succession (S. Rept. 1285) ; 

S. Con. Res. 62, to commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of the establishment of soil conservation districts (S. 
Rept. 1286); 

S. Con. Res. 61, to designate March 25, 1962, as Vol- 
untary Oversea Aid Week, with amendment (S. Rept. 
1287) ; 

S. 2143, 2319, 2375, 2471, 2486, H.R. 1352, 1451, 1671, 
2684, 6082, 6276, 6343, 6740, 7777, and 8422, private bills 
(S. Repts. 1288-1302); and 


Report of Committee on the Judiciary on immigra- 
tion and naturalization (S. Rept. 1303). 

S. Res. 315, authorizing payment of gratuity to sur- 
vivor of deceased Senate employee (no written report); 
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Reports of Committees on Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Operations, and Joint Economic Committee con- 
cerning currencies and U.S. dollars utilized by those 
committees in 1961 in connection with foreign travel 
(filed pursuant to Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended). Pages 3738-3742 


State Department—Refugees: H.R. 10079, to effect 
certain organizational changes in the State Department 
and to assist in refugee and migration problems, was 
received from House and by unanimous consent was 
read twice and ordered to lie on the table. Page 3752 
D.C. Crime: Senate passed (motion to reconsider , 
tabled) H.R. 5142, to gholich mandatory death sentences 
in certain cases in the D. C, after taking the following 
actions on amendments: 

Adopted: Hartke amendment of a technical perfect- 
ing nature; and 

Rejected: By 19 yeas to 63 nays, modified Morse 
amendment to abolish capital punishment in D.C.; and 
by 16 yeas to 69 nays, Morse amendment to give jury 
three alternatives in first degree murder verdicts—(1) 
capital punishment, (2) life imprisonment without 
parole, or (3) life imprisonment with parole after 
minimum of 20 years. Pages 3771-380! 


Constitutional Amendment—Poll Tax: Senate de- 
bated Mansfield motion to proceed to consideration o 
S.J. Res. 29, to establish Alexander Hamilton’s home a$ 
a national memorial. Senator Mansfield stated his ex- 
pectation that after Senate agrees to take up the bill 
Senator Holland will offer an amendment in the form 
of a proposed constitutional amendment to abolish the 


poll tax. Pages 3806-381! 
Nominations: Two judicial nominations were received. 
Page 381! 


Record Votes: Two record votes were taken during 
Senate proceedings today. Pages 3786, 380° 


Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and fe- 
cessed at 4:44 p.m. until noon Thursday, March 17 
when Senate will continue on motion to consider S.. 
Res. 29, Alexander Hamilton memorial. pages 3736, 39" 


Brotherhood Week Luncheon of Jewish 
Teachers Association of New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 22, 
19§2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, in the 


public school system of New York City, 
in about 1925, the three major religious 
froups, the Catholic Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Protestant Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Jewish Teachers Associa- 
tion, joined to help each other solve com- 
Mon problems. This group is known as 

Coordinating Community of Teach- 
ers of Religious Faiths. A major objec- 
tive of this group was “to cooperate with 
the organizations of other faiths for the 
promotion of good will and understand- 
ing.” The three organizations have col- 
laborated in numerous activities such 
as brotherhood and interfaith programs 
in the city of New York. 

All three groups exchange invitations 
frequently to various professional func- 
tions, such as forums, art. exhibits, 
uncheons. They also interchange in- 
formation regarding their programs, e. g., 

p insurance, banquet plans, tours, 
and excursions, 

Since its earliest years the Jewish 

hers Association—Morim, to use its 
Hebrew name—Morim is the Hebrew 
Word for teachers—has annually donated 
50 percent of its dues to cultural and edu- 
cational activities, such as university li- 
braries, the children’s ward in a hos- 
Dital, educational programs on radio or 
levision, the mayor’s committee— 
vor Wagner—for scholastic achieve- 
ment providing scholarship aid to needy 
h school graduates of all faiths, and 
research studies on mentally retarded 
children 


Throughout the years a newspaper, 
the JTA Bulletin, has been published 
Quarterly. Its first editor was Dr. David 
J. Swartz, now an assistant superin- 
tendent; and its current editor is Irving 

senblum, principal of one of the city 
Schools. An early issue of the bulletin 
Tecounts the program of a forum on our 
Cultural heritage directed by Dr. Her- 
man P. Mantell and conducted at Tem- 
a Emanuel, Fifth Avenue, New York, 


1 The annual luncheon of the Morim has 
Ing been noted as one of the outstand- 
ing professional and cultural affairs on 
€ busy calendar of noteworthy events 
in New York. Traditionally the lunch- 
has been conducted at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during Brotherhood Week. The 
5th annual luncheon was held this 
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year on Washington’s Birthday. The 
featured speaker was Louis Nizer, 
attorney, lecturer, and author of “My 
Life in Court.” A gathering of 1,500 
responded warmly to the welcoming 
greeting, “Shalom,” of Dr. Herman P. 
Mantell, president. The program in 
accordance with protocol opened with 
the singing of Hatikvah by Commis- 
sioner Sylvester Garamella and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” led by Mrs. 
Harriet Popper, accompanied by Mrs. 
Belle Seretoff. The invocation was de- 
livered by Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg of 
Temple Emanu-El of Englewood, N.J. 
The noted guests were then introduced 
by Past-President Irving Rosenblum. 
Included among the guests were the 
Honorable Herbert Zelenko, Congress- 
man from Manhattan; distinguished 
jurists, Hon. Thomas Aurelio, George 
Postel, Daniel Gutman, James E. Lo 
Piccolo, and Morton R. Tolleris; Hon. 
Louis I. Kaplan, commissioner of in- 
vestigation; members of the board of 
education, Hon. Brendan Byrne, Hon. 
Morris Iushewitz, Judge Samuel R. 
Pierce, and Hon. Clarence Senior, 
Comptroller Abraham D. Beame, Asso- 
ciate Superintendents John B. King and 
Joseph O. Loretan; Superintendents 
Arthur Hughson, David J. Swartz, Dr. 
Abram Kanof, president of American 
Jewish Historical Society; Mrs. Pauline 
Mantell, First Lady of Morim; President 
Emil H. Tron, of the Protestant Teachers 
Association; President Leonard J. Flied- 
ner, of the Catholic Teachers Associa- 
tion; and Jacob Jacowitz, school news 
editor of the New York World Telegram. 
The officers for the year were presented: 
Dr. Herman P. Mantell, president; Harris 
Shafner, vice president; Michael Lein- 
wand, treasurer; Miss Dorothy Posner, 
secretary; borough vice presidents Frank 
Sacks, Jerome Greenblatt, Leonard 
Marmelstein, Martin S. Dodell, Norman 
Harris, Editor Irving Rosenblum; Mem- 
bership Chairman Emanuel M. Ebbin 
and Harry A. Geller. 

The report of the year’s activities de- 
livered by Dr. Herman P. Mantell, 
stressed the cultural, educational and 
social program for the year—the non- 
sectarian art exhibit of teachers’ paint- 
ings and sculpture, interfaith commit- 
tees, the musicale, forums, dance, teas, 
summer and holiday excursions, pro- 
posed group insurance, convalescent 
service, and charitable donations. 

The legislative program for funds for 
public education was discussed by City 
Comptroller Beame, followed by an in- 
terlude of folk singing directed by Mare 
Olf. Following this, Dr. Mantell be- 
stowed the famed AVODAH Award of 
the association, granted for distin- 
guished service to humanity through 
Jewry, upon Yeshiva University in rec- 
ognition of its pioneering years, its ever- 
expanding service and its glorious vision 
of the future. The Honorable Charles 


H. Silver responded for the university. 
He in turn received a surprise award for 
his many years of devotion to the wel- 
fare of the children and the teachers in 
the educational system of New York. 

Dr. Mantell expressed the gratitude of 
the association for the untiring efforts 
and diligent service of Luncheon Chair- 
man Martin S. Dodell and his assistant, 
Miss Ann Kessler. Following a solo 
“Bless This House” rendered by Commis- 
sioner Garamella, the benediction was 
pronounced by Rabbi Harold E. Gordon, 
executive vice president of the New York 
Board of Rabbis. 

With a final Shalom in farewell, Presi- 
dent Mantell closed the program for the 
35th annual luncheon and extended a re- 
union invitation for the 36th scheduled 
for February 12, 1963, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

A distinguished array of speakers has 
addressed the association at its annual 
luncheon. Among the noted speakers 
were M. Maldwin Fertig, Counsel to 
Govs. F. D. Roosevelt and H. Lehman; 
Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El of New York; Dr. Abraham 
Leon Sachar, president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity; Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Sec- 
retary of U.N.; Dr. David del Sola Pool, 
Spanish and Portuguese synagogue; Dr. 
Israel Goldstein, president of World 
Jewish Congress; Rabbi Robert Gordes, 
Temple Beth El of Rockaway Park; 
Rabbi Emanuel Rackman, president of 
the New York Board of Rabbis; Hon. 
Semah Cecil Hyman, Consul General of 
Israel in New York; Rabbi Harold H. 
Gordon, executive vice president of the 
New York Board of Rabbis; Dr. Alex- 
ander M. Dushkin, dean of School of 
Education of Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem; Hon. Irwin D. Davidson, judge 
of Court of General Sessions of New 
York. 

At the Civil War Centennial luncheon 
of February 22, 1961, the guest speaker 
was the noted rabbi and eminent 
author-historian, Dr. Bertram Wallace 
Korn of the Congregation Kenneseth 
Israel in Elkins Park, Philadelphia. An 
acknowledged authority in the role of 
Jewry in the Civil War, he held his 
audience enthralled throughout a well 
documented exposition of the story of 
the “Jew in Gray and Blue.” 


The Role of Law and Lawyers in the 
Quest for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, on 
February 14, 1962, Hon, Charles S. Rhyne 
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delivered an important address at a 
luncheon held by the American Bar As- 
sociation for ambassadors from Euro- 
pean nations. Mr. Rhyne is a past pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association 
and now serves as chairman of the as- 
sociation’s Special Committee on World 
Peace Through Law. 

Mr. Rhyne's speech is a thoughtful 
statement of the role which lawyers of 
all nations can serve in the quest for a 
world rule of law. In it, he discusses the 
results of 3 regional international 
conferences of private lawyers which 
have already been held, in which the 
ideas of lawyers from 79 nations have 
been expressed. A similar conference is 
to meet in Rome on April 1, 1962. Mr. 
Rhyne and his associates throughout the 
world are to be commended and sup- 
ported in these efforts. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Rhyne’s speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Tre Roxx or LAW AND LAWYERS IN THE 

QUEST FoR WORLD PEACE 


The key issue of our time is whether men 
and nations can so unify their efforts against 
war as to succeed in creating a peace struc- 
ture that will work. The key to success in 
that united effort is to found in upon some- 
thing which men and nations have in com- 
mon. A review of all the concepts developed 
by man since the dawn of history does not 
reveal anything which is more of a common 
denominator than the rule of law. The best 
method of fostering continuous growth in 
cooperation and preventing friction due to 
interdependence is in fact to set out con- 
crete laws and develop specific legal institu- 
tions to govern and guide these contacts and 
relations so as to avoid disputes and mis- 
understandings and provide for peaceful res- 
olution of disputes which do arise. We are 
told constantly by our governmental leaders 
that the rule of law must replace force as 
the controlling factor in international rela- 
tions if world peace is to prevail. None have 
expressed this view more eloquently than 
President Kennedy when in his inaugural 
address he sald that mankind’s ultimate ob- 
jective Is: 

“A new world of law where the strong are 
just and the weak secure and the peace pre- 
served forever.” 

We have compiled into a special pamphlet 
similar statements by the leaders of many of 
the nations represented here. Yet none of 
these leaders have spelled out in specific 
terms just what this means in terms of new 
law rules and new law agencies and institu- 
tions. And there exists no private law asso- 
ciation or group today which is cooperating 
in a permanent organized effort to create the 
necessary rules of law and institutions to 
achieve this objective of a world ruled by 
law. That is why we lawyers have been de- 
veloping the international program of world 
peace through law. Aware of the great need 
for strengthening world law, we are offering 
our services. However this is a new and 
vast task when approached on a world basis, 
and we need your help as men of great ex- 
perience in international affairs, to define and 
perform the work that must be done, 

We lawyers are perhaps the most conserva- 
tive of all professions. We are slow to change. 
We are slow to accept change. There are 
members of my profession who do not ac- 
cept the idea that we lawyers should use 
our talents and known-how in the task of 
strengthening law in the world community. 
This is to be expected anytime something 
new is advanced. Suffice it to say that in 
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spite of some who oppose, our study so far 
indicates that there is substantial agreement 
among most of the lawyers of the world that 
this new task in the context of current his- 
tory is the gretest challenge, obligation, and 
opportunity of our profession. These lawyers 
are pointing out that one cannot expect med- 
ical doctors or scientists to do the essential 
work to create a legal structure strong enough 
to maintain order internationally in the way 
the law structure of civilized nations now 
maintains order within those nations. These 
leaders of the legal profession are accepting 
the fact that if this task of building a world 
of law is to be done lawyers must do it or 
it will never be done at all. 

Please understand that our effort is still 
In Its infancy. We must learn as we go. We 
do not expect to create a utopia or to provide 
a miraculous panacea overnight. We expect 
to devote to this task years and decades of 
effort which in time will bring concrete re- 
sults. It has been wisely said that every 
journey begins with the first step. Asa first 
step we lawyers of all nations must get to 
know each other and learn how to work to- 
gether just as have the scientists and other 
professions. 

Let me illustrate how far we have to go by 
referring to the fact that our National Sci- 
ence Foundation reports. that last year more 
than 500 international gatherings took place 
in the field of science, while in the legal field 
there were only five meetings which could 
be properly classified as international in 
charactcr and scope. And these five were 
all on a continental or regional basis—three 
of them sponsored by the very program of 
which I speak. No world gathering of the 
legal profession has ever been held. 

If I may be pardoned a personal note, I 
have visited, with two exceptions, every coun- 
try represented here. And those visits are 
among the most heartwarming experiences 
of my life. Your lawyers have overwhelmed 
us with their gracious and extensive hospi- 
tality. We welcome the privilege of trying 
to repay in part even though we realize we 
Americans are often inadequate in com- 
parison with your countrymen. And if I 
may utter one further personal note, I would 
like to report my finding that though we 
lawyers speak many different tongues, come 
from many races and creeds, and live under 
many diverse political and governmental 
structures, we possess a common language 
in the language of the law which makes us 
from the moment of introduction very warm 
friends. Put two lawyers together anywhere 
on earth (or in space for that matter) and 
within minutes we are telling of all the 
difficult cases we have won, and never for 
one moment mentioning those we have lost. 
Such is life amongst the law and lawyers 
the world over. There exist no real barriers 
to worldwide cooperation among the legal 
profession. 

Three of the international meetings of the 
legal profession last year—in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, for the lawyers of the Americas, in 
Tokyo, Japan, for the lawyers of Asia and 
Australasia, and in Lagos, Nigeria, for the 
lawyers of Africa and the Middle East—were 
held to try to formulate answers to the 
questions I posed at the outset of these re- 
marks. Lawyers from 79 nations sat around 
conference tables and expressed their views 

The recommendations in the consensus of 
San Jose, Tokyo, and Lagos are of tremen- 
dous significance when it is realized that 
they originated with some of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the world, representa- 
tive of all elements of the legal profession, 
and of many different legal systems and 
traditions. And there are many good rea- 
sons to believe the programs they recom- 
mend can be successfully carried out, Law- 
yers have common training and experience 
in achieving what is possible and practical 
within the framework of justice. Through 
this program which ts bringing them closer 
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together on a worldwide basis for the first 
time, lawyers are gaining mutual respect 
and confidence in their ability to find prac- 
tical solutions to world law problems, Two 
of the real accomplishments of these confer- 
ences has been the breakdown of ignorance 
and occasional distrust, and the development 
of a single-mindedness with which delegates 
have dedicated themselves to fulfiliment of 
the objectives indicated in the consensuses. 

Lawyers are men of great influence in all 
sectors of national life in nearly all countries. 
They are statesmen, professors, diplomats, 
politicians and civic leaders in addition to 
performing the!r primary role in the practice 
of law and administration of justice. They 
can individually and collectively bring great 
weight and influence to bear to secure the 
advancement of international law and legal 
institutions. Interestingly enough, the 
great majority of you ambassadors are either 
members of the legal profession or you have 
studied law without practicing it as a pro- 
fession. Let me hasten to say that this pro- 
gram is confined to an effort to strengthen 
world law and is not a program to train law- 
vers as diplomats or to interfere in any way 
in the great function you perform. We will 
work on things private lawyers can do to 
strengthen law. We will not work on diplo- 
macy. 

I do not come before you today to tell you 
that the lawyers of the world can now blue- 
print their function internationally or that 
they know all the answers. I can tell you 
that as a result of worldwide correspondence 
with lawyers in more than 100 nations, and 
the meetings of the lawyers from 79 nations, 
certain interesting facts and conclusions can 
be expressed to you about law in the world 
and the lawyers of the world, at least on a 
tentative basis. I will phrase these in sum- 
mary form as follows: 

1. There are approximately 1 million 
lawyers in the world. 

2. There are lawyers in every nation who 
are among that nation's most articulate 
and effective leaders not only in le 
matters, but also in the formation of public 
opinion on political, cultural, social and 
economic matters. 

3. Lawyers possess unique peacemaking 
capacities due to the very nature of thelr 
training, experience and the functions they 
perform in society. 

4. These peace capacities of lawyers are 
well developed and constantly used within 
nations but they are relatively untapped 
internationally. 

5. There is a universal knowledge of and 
respect for the rule of law throughout the 
world. 

6. Rules of law and legal institutions (the 
rule of law process) are universally recog- 
nized as man’s best peace mechanisms and 
potentially his mightiest peace resource. 

7. In spite of the foregoing, the rule of 
law is as yet mankind’s most unused peace 
resource, as no one has developed an efec- 
tive plan to put that resource to work in 
an organized meaningful man interna- 
tionally. 

8. Any realistic evaluation of interna- 
tional law today must conclude that it 15 
menger and weak, that there are large gaps 
in its coverage, and that steps must be 
taken to make it more effective. 

9. The international lawmaking process 
(Le., universally accepted custom, treaties 
and conventions) is archaic, cumbersome, 
slow and inadequate for the needs of the 
fastmoving, changing world of our day. 

10. Lawyers have a unique capacity t? 


-modernize and speed up this lawmaking 


process, 

A. They can do this by identifying the 
treaties now generally acceptable and of 
worldwide (or regional) application but te 
which few nations have adhered, and throug 
newly formed, properly and specially 
ucated national committees they can 


help 
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Persuade their nations to become parties to 
those existing treaties and conventions 
Which would be beneficial to their nation, 
thus expanding tremendously the present 
scope of law in the world community, 

B. They can draft new treaties and con- 
ventions on subjects. of universal concern 
Such as international trade in a long list 
of commodities, arms control and disarm- 
ament, nuclear test ban, and peaceful use 
Of outer space, thus adding their ideas and 
€forts to those of government experts. Such 
& plan can help expand knowledge in these 
fields to more people, thus aiding in the 
&chievement of the universal public com- 
Prehension which is an essential founda- 
tion for that public acceptance which is a 
Prerequisite to any nation’s adherence to 
the law rules and institutions so badly 
Reeded in so many international fields. 

11. Lawyers have the capacity to develop 
Plans for reforms which governments must 
adopt and carry out to increase the useful- 
hess of the all important decision making 
Process internationally in the fields of third 
Party adjudication, arbitration or mediation. 

A. Roadblocks to the use of the Interna- 
onal Court of Justice can be eliminated. 

B. New regional and specialized courts 

ar to the highly successful European 
of Justice for the Common Market 
Countries enn be created. 

C. New modern procedures making arbi- 
tration and mediation more acceptable can 

formulated. 

12. Universal acceptance of courts, or other 

party decision making internationally, 
as an ultimate substitute for violence inter- 
Nationally is a long-range goal and difficult 
Of achievement, but lawyers can make a ma- 
contribution to peace by so presenting 
the facts on its value to humanity as con- 
to the power presently available for 
decision by violence as to lead to the forma- 
tion of s worldwide public opinion favor- 
able to courts rather than armies to resolve 
dleputes between nations. 

13. This study of law as it relates to cur- 
Tent world events and developments demon- 
strates that while the world is trending to- 
Ward a unified interdependent whole under 
the thrust of dynamic technological advance, 

rules and legal institutions to govern and 
Buide this advance are lagging far behind 

ological achievement. 

14. This program seeks to build world unity 
trom the bottom up through persuading na- 
tions to exercise their sovereignty by adher- 
nes to practical needed laws and legal in- 
Stitutions rather than attempting to build 
bo. the top down by erasure of national 
to ‘ndaries or through a grant of sovereignty 

international governmental legislative ma- 
chinery 


15. The accelerating demand for new and 
Proved law rules and institutions created 
by the ever-increasing trade, travel, and 
Sther contacts internationally provides a 
Powerful impetus to essential progress in 
World law. 
16. The present program is creating a 
beernttion and realization among the mem- 
8 of the legal profession, and the public, 
the tremendous need for law in the world 
i unity and the law's value as a harness 
ite mankind's ever-growing power to insure 
t Use for man's benefit before it is uscd 
or his death. : 
ene: The carrying out of a world law day, a 
> rid conference of lawyers, and a world law 
Sar have been recommended both to weld 
© lawyers of the world together in common 
t rative endeavor and to focus public at- 
Lutlon upon the promise and potential of 
W internationally, 
toe A world law institute Is recommended 
Provide a continuous organization frame- 
and clearinghouse to direct these new 
th tive efforts of the legal profession of 
© world. 
So here in this program we have the be- 
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ginnings of an effort by lawyers from 
throughout the world to find out how they 
can work together and what they can ac- 
com if they do. This push toward a 
buildup of world law comes at a time when 
there is the largest buildup in arms in the 
history of the world. At a time when one 
reads daily in the press of continued and 
repeated attacks on such law fostering in- 
stitutions as the United Nations, Certainly 
this is a time when every effort is needed 
to turn the minds of men toward any work 
that can help create momentum toward 
world peace. Never in all history has work 
to end war been more t. This lawyer 


effort is clearly timed to meet the greatest 


need of the world community. 

In no field is there more universality of 
agreement throughout the world than on 
the basic principles of law. The idea of 
law as the best concept under which to 
maintain order is deeply ingrained in the 
minds of all men. The sentiment for jus- 
tice is so natural and so universally pos- 
sessed by all mankind that it is independent 
of all forms of government. If justice and 
power can through law be brought together 
so that whatever is just may be powerful 
and whatever is powerful may be just, then 
and then only will the great goal of a world 
order providing peace through justice for 
all men and all nations be achieved. 

Mankind's most all-embracing common 
purpose is world peace. And the common 
search for world peace offers an awesome, 
difficult, and perhaps final challenge to man- 
kind in these days of almost limitless power 
for good and evil. Expanding and strength- 
ening the rule of law until it acquires a 
capacity to so stabilize world relations as 
to avoid the dangers in the ups and downs 
of current international conflicts is a cause 
common to all humanity. We of the legal 
profession will seek and find our role in 
helping to achieve this great goal. Our role 
obviously lies in efforts to replace force 
with law as the controlling factor in the 
world community. Thus will we help make 
an ancient dream come true—the dream 
of a world in which disputes among nations 
will be settled like disputes among men, by 
law rather than by arms. In the p: 
to build a world of law we will select the 
law tasks we can do best and try to do them 
well. We will widen our horizons to enlist 
the manpower, release the energy, and in- 
spire the talent to make a maximum con- 
tribution to the creation of that order 
through justice under law which will mean 
a peaceful world. 


Forty Years in the Fourth Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this Satur- 
day evening it will be my pleasure to 
serve as toastmaster at the annual din- 
ner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in Wilkes-Barre. One of the features 
and highlights of the affair will be the 
recognition and honor to be bestowed 
upon Mr. Thomas F. Barry, West Side 
Manager for the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent, who will mark four decades 
in the newspaper field. On March 11, 
1962, the Sunday Independent published 
a feature and profile of Mr. Barry that I 
found to be extremely interesting and as 
part of my remarks today I quote the 
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aforementioned article from the Sunday 
Independent. 

The article follows: 


FORTY YEARS IN THE FOURTH EsTaTe—Tom 
Barry Earns TRIBUTE From FRIENDLY 
Sons 


The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick will honor 
one of Wyoming Valley’s veteran newspa- 
permen who was instrumental in the reor- 
ganization of the society at its 17th annual 
dinner Saturday night at Hotel Sterling. 

Thomas F. Barry, West Side manager of 
the Sunday Independent and a lifelong resi- 
dent of the West Side, will be cited by the 
Friendly Sons for his many contributions 
to the organization and his ou 
work in various endeavors, particularly in 
the newspaper field. 

The Friendly Sons president, John X. J. 
Callahan, said yesterday, that the organiza- 
tion “Is proud to number among its mem- 
bers a newspaper reporter of 40 years who 
has given unselfishly of his time toward nu- 
merous civic groups and various other or- 
ganizations.” 

Callahan added that the first banquet 
after World War II was planned and exe- 
cuted by Barry and said that his eagerness 
to make it a success formed the groundwork 
for the start of the present unit of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

STARTED IN MINES 

Barry's wide experience started as a mine- 
worker, as he followed the steps of his father, 
John Barry, an experienced miner who came 
here from Liverpool, England, by way of 
Rutland, Vt., and married Ellen Sheridan, 
Luzerne. 

Barry attended Sacred Heart Parochial 
School and Luzerne High School and entered 
the mines for the first time at the old 
Raub breaker in his hometown. Later came 
employment at Haddock's and, in between 
shifts, Barry managed to turn in some “notes 
for the Sunday Independent” and add to 
his education with special night courses at 
the Wilkes-Barre YMCA. 

Barry also qualified as a mine foreman 
although he never stayed around the mines 
long enough to fill this role. Alert and ob- 
servant, Barry found an interest in people, 
their comings and their goings, 

PERSONAL JOURNALISM 


He roamed the town of Luzerne, where he 
was born and reared, for news items, added 
his touch of personal journalism to happen- 
ings in neighboring areas and soon became 
& regular contributor to the Sunday In- 
dependent. 

Barry found a fertile field for news on 
the west side of the Susquehanna River. 
Newer nationalities moving into the bor- 
oughs were noted in Barry’s writings. 

As he became better acquainted in the 
towns, Barry moved into the political arena 
with observations on that scene and soon 
was recognized as one of the more astute 
observers of politics. He also served a term 
as Luzerne Borough councilman to gain 
practical experience, 

HELPED BUSINESS CENTER 

He was a prime mover in creating a bus- 
tling business area in Luzerne Borough a 
quarter of a century ago and was honored 
with the presidency of the Luzerne Business- 
men’s organization. 

With a love for history, he called upon his 
vast knowledge of community progress to 
lend numerous paragraphs to historical 
volumes, including Prewester's “History of 
Kingston Township.” 

Married to the former Katherine Kane, 
Sugar Notch, the couple has four children, 
Joseph, with Bethlehem Steel, Baltimore; 
Gerald, with Raker Paints, Kingston; Mrs. 
Edward Hosey, Plymouth, and Jack, Balti- 
more. 
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Cooperative Fishery Research Unit for 
Colorado State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
86th Congress authorized the establish- 
ment of Cooperative Fishery Research 
Units in conjunction with universities 
offering fisheries science curricula, 

The Department of the Interior, early 
in 1961, anrfounced it would establish 10 
or 12 of these units. 

To date, only one has been funded by 
the Congress. 

Several days ago I asked the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to include 
$30,000 in the Interior Budget in order 
to establish a Cooperative Fishery Re- 
search Unit at Colorado State University 
in Fort Collins, Colo. f 

To my mind there is no more logical, 
deserving nor qualified institution in the 
United States to harbor a fishery re- 
search facility than Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

This university, in 1949, originated the 
Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit. 

The cooperators, until 1953, were the 
U.S. Government, the State of Colorado, 
and the university. 

In 1953 the Federal Government dis- 
continued its participation. 

Now that the Congress has established 
a Federal cooperative fishery research 
program, I asked the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to appropriate funds 
to restore the cooperative relationship 
that first started in 1949. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COOPERATIVE FISHERY RESEARCH UNIT FOR 
COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Statement by Senator CARROLL, Of Colorado) 

Mr, Chairman, Public Law 686 of the 86th 
Congress gave the Interior Department the 
authority to establish fishery research units 
on a cooperative basis with a State game 
and fish agency and a university offering a 
curriculum in fisheries science. 

The necessary appropriation for a Co- 
operative Fishery Research Unit in a State 
is $30,000. 

Only one such unit has been funded by 
the Congress since President Eisenhower 
signed the authorizing legislation on Sep- 
tember 2, 1960. This unit is in our sister 
State of Utah. However, early in 1961, the 
Department of Interior announced its in- 
tention to establish as many as 12 of these 
units.’ 

I appear before you today to ask that you 
include in the bill before you $30,000 for 
a Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit to 
be located at Colorado State University at 
Fort Collins, Colo, 

Mr. Chairman, there is no more logical or 
deserving location in the country for a 
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research project of this type than Colorado 
State University. Colorado State University 
originated this concept in 1949. In that 
year Colorado State University established 
what was called The Colorado Cooperative 
Fisheries Research Unit,“ which was operated 
in conjunction with the U.S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Colorado Game and 
Fish Department, 

Federal cooperation in this research pro- 
ject ended in 1953. However the university 
and the State have continued the program 
and it is functioning today, ready once 
again to welcome the Federal Government to 


.participate and avail itself of the vast 


knowledge and experience accumulated in a 
13-year-old program. 

If the Department of the Interior moves in 
any direction on cooperative fishery research, 
it will be most wasteful not to move first 
to reestablish its affiliation with Colorado 
State University, the pioneer in this program. 

Dr. William E. Morgan, president of Colo- 
rado State University, told me a few days ago 
that the objectives and functions of his 
cooperative fisheries research unit are es- 
sentially the same as those announced by the 
Interior Department, As I understand it, the 
objective of the units proposed in Public 
Law 86-686 will be to offer improved and 
expanded training for graduate students in 
order to provide more and better trained 
personnel for the management of the Na- 
tion’s recreational and commercial fisheries 
resources. 

This is precisely what the existing program 
at Colorado State University is doing. 

This program can be immeasurably 
strengthened by once again joining hands, 
brains, and resources with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Morgan said to me: 

“There is a definite need for a vigorous 
fishery research training program in our part 
of the United States. The impact of water 
development projects in Colorado and the 
surrounding States will present many oppor- 
tunities for new fishing areas, but associated 
with these opportunities will be serious fish- 
ing problems which will require an expanded 
fishery research and management effort. 

Our existing fisheries unit has a fine record 
of performance and we view the announced 
intent of Federal participation in this edu- 
cational area as an opportunity to expand 
and strengthen our program in the field of 
fishery science at Colorado State University. 

Colorado State University is one of the few 
institutions of higher learning offering a 
degree in fishery science. Our program not 
only serves the needs of Colorado students 
but attracts students from nearby. States 
where such courses of training are not avail- 
able. We need to strengthen and expand 
our existing program in this area of re- 
search. 

I ask your committee, Mr. Chairman, to 
give favorable consideration to my request 
for designation of $30,000 for Federal par- 
ticipation in the Colorado cooperative fish- 
erles research program. This amount is 
sufficient, I am told by Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, Frank Briggs, to cover costs 
of salaries, travel costs related to the pro- 
gram, equipment, supplies, and limited funds 
for student assistance and graduate projects. 

If the committee grants this request for 
$30,000 for cooperation in fishery research 
with the State of Colorado and Colorado 
State University, I can assure the committee, 
Mr, Chairman, that the resulting contribu- 
tions to fisheries science will be of signif- 
icance not only to my own State of Colorado, 
but all the States in the West where sport 
fishing abounds. 

I hope the committee will add this amount 
to the bill before it. 
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Government Must Remain Neutral in 
Labor-Management Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fed- 
eral subsidy payments to certain air car- 
riers are being misused in a most unjust 
fashion. In blunt terms, these subsidies 
are used by air carriers engaged in labor 
disputes for strikebreaking purposes. 
I have felt compelled to introduce legis- 
lation—H.R. 10697, text of which fol- 
lows—that will deny Federal subsidies 
to certain air carriers which do not make 
every reasonable effort to settle their 
labor disputes. This bill provides that 
the Secretary of Labor shall appoint a 
three-man board which will determine 
whether such air carrier has made every 
reasonable effort to settle any dispute 
with its employees, and whether any 
payments attributable to the period of a 
strike should be disallowed because of 
the failure of the carrier to make such 
effort. This board would direct the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to make any such dis- 
allowance. 

Legislation such as this will set a fa- 
vorable climate for fruitful negotiations 
in labor disputes. The avoidance 
strikes is the major objective. However, 
if the Federal Government indiscrimi- 
nately continues the payment of sub- 
sidies to air carriers who do not make 
reasonable efforts to settle their labor 
disputes, settlement becomes virtu 
impossible. The incentive for manage- 
ment to bargain in good faith is lost, 
and the basic right of labor to bargain 
collectively is destroyed. The U.S, Gov- 
ernment then finds itself in the unten- 
able position of taking sides. No grouP 
of employees can hope to settle a dispute 
with a management that has access to 
the Federal Treasury to finance its 
strikebreaking activities. 

Since 1947, 65 work stoppages have 
occurred in the whole U.S. airline indus- 
try. The Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
history of operation has reviewed only 
two cases and found in both instances 
that subsidies were used to pay for un- 
necessary strike losses. The existing 
mechanism is ill equipped to handle 
these labor-management disputes. 

The U.S. Government must remain 
neutral in the field of labor disputes. 
Public policy dictates that management 
and labor be free to settle their problems 
without outside interference. This bill 
and a companion bill, H.R. 10341, which 
relates to Government procurement con- 
tracts, would assure that the taxpayers 
dollars that are presently being paid in 
subsidies to air carriers will be properly 
used. And it will enable both manage- 
ment and labor to meet their respon- 
sibilities to the general public and to each 
other. 
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That this particular situation is one of 
importance, is exemplified by the fact 
that the President has appointed Dr. 
Nathan P. Feinsinger as chairman of a 
Commission on Aviation Matters, to in- 
vestigate this problem. In addition, the 
President has appointed Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg to head a task force to 
investigate fully this broad and impor- 
tant area. 

I would hope that every Member of 
Congress will critically explore this prob- 
lem that vitally affects the public interest 
and the basic rights of the working man. 
And I urge my colleagues to support 
legislation that will protect this interest 
and these rights. 

The text of H.R. 10697 follows: 

H.R. 10697 > 

A bill to amend the provisions of the Rail- 

way Labor Act, relating to carriers by air, 

in order to deny Federal subsidies to cer- 

tain air carriers which do not make reason- 
able efforts to settle labor disputes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
0f Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 

of the Railway Labor Act is amended by 

(a)“ immediately after “Src. 204.", 

and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
new subsection: 

“(b) (1) Each carrier by air which is eligi- 
ble to receive payments under the second 
Sentence of section 406(c) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 and is engaged in a 
labor dispute with its employees or with a 
Tepresentative of such employees shall make 
every reasonalbe effort to settle such labor 
dispute. 

“(2) Whenever there is a labor dispute 
involving a carrier by air described in para- 
Graph (1) of this subsection, the Secretary 
Of Labor shall appoint a board consisting of 

members who shall determine whether 

Such carrier has complied fully with the 

Provisions of subsection (a) and whether any 

Such payments attributable to the period 

Of such labor dispute should be disallowed 
use of failure to so comply. 

“(3) If such board determines that such 
Carrier has not fully complied with para- 
Staph (1) of this subsection and that any 
of such payments should be disallowed, it 
Shall notify “the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
in writing, of such fact and of the amount 
Sf such payments so disallowed, and the Civil 

utiles Board shall not make any such 

Payments, or, if such payments have been 

e, shall recover the amount thereof from 
such carrier,” 


Early History of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
very well written and interesting story 
entitled “Luster for the Lone Star State” 
appears in the Wednesday, March 7, edi- 
ey of the Edgefield Advertiser of Edge- 
8 S. C. This article, written by Nancy 
of contains a very good discussion 
8 the early history of the Republic and 

tate of Texas. It points out particu- 
ly that there is a very close alliance 
tween the State of Texas and my home 
te of South Carolina, and particu- 
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larly my home county of Edgefielc be- 
cause many o? the early founders of 
Texas came from Edgefield, S. C. The 
reason for the close relationship these 
two States have enjoyed is revealed in 
this article. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LUSTER FOR THE LONE STAR STATE 
(By Nancy C. Mims) 


With feet firmly planted on an area much 
larger than any nation in Europe except 
Soviet Russia. Texans scan their world with 
tolerance, untinged by awe. The boundaries 
of the Lone Star State could absorb all of 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. Alone 
Brewster County, Tex., is able to blot out 
the entire State of Connecticut, or obliterate 
five Rhode Islands. 

Once a proudly independent republic with- 
in the present geographic boundaries of the 
United States, Texas has flown the flags of 
Spain, France, Mexico, the Texas Republic, 
the Confederacy, and Old Glory. 

Four hundred years of Lone Star history 
unrolls in the pageantry of Comanche In- 
dians, Spanish Conquistadores, Franciscan 
missionaries, cowboys, cattle kings, home- 
steaders, cotton planters, miners, lumber- 
Jacks, oil drillers, shipbuilders, and aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Despite the fact that the romance of their 
history and vast expanse of distance is trans- 
cendant, Texans readily doff their Stetsons 
in recognition of an outsize footprint planted 
on their statehood by South Carolina. It is 
evident in road maps, in parkways, on teem- 
ing corners which bear names of city ave- 
nues. Current telephone or business di- 
rectories list names familiar to South 
Carolina today. It is of unique interest that 
18 of the counties of Texas bear names of 
South Carolinians; while only five perpet- 
uate the deeds of native Texans. 

EDGEFIELD AT THE ALAMO 


One of freedom's most sacred shrines is 
the Alamo, birthplace of Texas liberty. In 
the mission history focuses on Edgefield, 
S. C. spotlighting a cenotaph on which visi- 
tors see the features of Col. William Barrett 
Travis, commander of the regulars in the 
doomed garrison; Col. James Bowie, com- 
mander of the volunteers, who made history 
in the Southwest with his legendary knife, 
and James Butler Bonham. Also seen is 
Col. David Crockett, frontiersman and Con- 
gressman from Tennessee. With the excep- 
tion of Colonel Crockett, all these heroes 
were natives of Edgefield district, South 
Carolina. i 

James Butler Bonham and William Bar- 
rett Travis as boys had roamed the wood- 
lands of Red Bank, now in Saluda County, 
and remained life-long friends. A few years 
their senior, James Bowie was cradled in 
Logan County, Ky.; as his father, Reason 
Bowie, native of Edgefield traveled westward 
with the expanding frontier. The Bowies 
finally settled in Louisiana. Fate wove the 
magnificent and suicidal death of these 
three into one fabric at the fall of the mis- 
sion of the Alamo in 1836. 

Wiiliam Barrett Travis was born August 
9, 1809, within 4 miles of historic Red Bank 
Church. In 1818 the family moved to south 
Alabama. Both Bonham and Travis were 
educated for the bar and practiced law in 
Alabama. Early in the year 1835 Travis felt 
the challenge for adventure and distinction 
in the impending struggle for Texas inde- 
pendence, and accepted the rank of colonel 
in the Texas Army. James Butler Bonham, 
stirred by the fire of his boyhood friend, 
rode from Alabama to Edgefield Courthouse, 
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South Carolina, to take leave of his widowed 
mother, Sophia Smith Bonham. Assisted by 
his young brother, Milledge Luke Bonham, 
James Butler Bonham prepared to ride a 
buckskin mare to Texas. Milledge Luke 
Bonham later became a general of the Con- 
federacy and war governor of South Caro- 
lna. His residence was the plantation, 
Darby, on Highway 25 south of Edgefield. 
The home of their parents was the house 
on Main Street, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Jackson, Jr. 

At the Alamo Bonham found Colonel 
Travis in command of a garrison of 183 men, 
being associated with Col. James Bowie, who 
led a company of volunteers; and Col. David 
Crockett, whose manuscript diary preserved 
the events of the siege. 


DEATH OF JAMES BUTLER BONHAM 


Travis sent his friend out of the fort to 
seek reinforcements. He returned with about 
30 men, but seeing that the mission was 
hopelessly outnumbered by 4,000 Mexicans, 
he dismissed them. Bonham had given his 
personal assurance of return to Travis. Dis- 
guising himself as a Mexican he rode 
through the besieging army, but was de- 
tected a short distance from the garrison. 
By a brilliant dash on the buckskin he 
gained the fort. When the gates swung 
closed behind him, Bonham jumped from 
his horse, turned him loose in the court and 
ran to a north wall where Travis was firing 
an 8-pound cannon. Nearby, he manned 
three artillery pieces from platforms built in 
the old mission church in the Alamo, and 
finally fell across one of the cannons he was 
firing. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM BARRETT TRAVIS 


Colonel Crockett’s diary tells that on the 
fatal day of March 3, 1836, Colonel Travis 
addressed his men as they stood in parade 
formation in the courtyard. With the sword 
he always carried, Travis drew a line in the 

earth, cutting a line between the 
men and their commanding officer. He 
could not, he said, impose a death sentence 
on any man in such a hopeless situation. 
If any man cared to escape, he was at liberty 
to do so. The entire file of men moved 
across the line. David Crockett, of Tennes- 
see, Samuel Holloway, of Philadelphia, James 
Kenny, of Virginia, Lewis Johnson, of Wales, 
William Harrison, of Ohio, Toribio Losoyo, 
of San Antonio, Albert Calvin Grimes, of 
Georgia, John Hubbard Forsythe, of New 
York, Robert Evans, of Ireland, Stephen Den- 
nison, of England, George Butler, of Mis- 
souri, John McGregor, of Scotland, William 
Carey, of Virginia, Henry Thomas, of Ger- 
many; and all the men from Louisiana, Mas- 
eachusetts, the Carolinas, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Ohio, who had in a 
hundred different ways followed the trails 
that led to the Alamo. Col. James Bowie, 
wasted in illness, and near death, was carried 
on his cot by comrades across the line. 

In the final hours of the siege, Colonel 
Travis fell mortally wounded from a gun he 
manned on the rampart, his rifle falling 
among Mexicans scaling the wall. Travis 
recovered enough to sit up and resist the 
saber of an enemy Officer attempting to be- 
head him. Both collapsed lifeless as their 
blades thrust home simultaneously. Gen- 
eral Cos, commanding the Mexicans, or- 
dered Travis“ servant to identify his master. 
Then standing over the corpse, he mangled 
face and limb like a savage Comanche. 

DEATH OF JAMES BOWIE 


The 13-day defense of the Alamo was at 
an end. Santa Anna walked through the 
Alamo and asked to be shown the bodies of 
Travis, Bowie, Bonham, and Crockett. It 
had been a costly victory. The 187 Texans 
who defended the Alamo with their lives, 
had killed approximately 1,600 Mexicans— 
almost 10 for 1. 

Acrid smoke poured through an open abode 
doorway. In the center of the room, on a 
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cot, lay the gaunt body of a man. His right 
leg was encased in a rude box where a frac- 
ture had been set to heal. Lying full length, 
open eyes seemed to be fixed in challenge on 
something unseen. From the left hand a 
pistol hung with hammer down. Another 
lay partially hidden in the tumbled, bloody 
blankets. A dripping knife lay on the floor, 
against the body of the last of nine Mexicans 
it had slain. 

The man on the cot had indeed died fight- 
ing. Five bayonets impaled his body. One 
through the neck pinned him grotesquely to 
his bed. 

“El Capitan Bowie,” whispered General 
Cos. Then his eye fell on a gleam of blade 
in a mass of blood. “It is his iron knife.” 

Outside, Mexican soldiers staggered under 
bodies of Texans; many in buckskins and 
nondescript border militia uniforms, to a 
woodrick where the heroes were sprayed with 
oil and torches. 


U.N. Hypocrisy Unmasked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members of Congress and others 
may have a firsthand account of the 
sordid performance of the United Na- 
tions in the Congo, I am submitting for 
publication today in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a front-page editorial from the 
March 5, 1962, issue of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader and an article from 
the same issue of that newspaper. 

The editorial is written by Mr. William 
Loeb, publisher of the Manchester Union 
Leader. The article on Katanga and 
the Congo is written by Miss Philippa 
Schuyler, daughter of one of the editors 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, largest Afro- 
American weekly newspaper in the 
United States, 

As the editorial says: 

Miss Schuyler obviously cannot be accused 
of being prejudiced against Negroes since 
she is one, herself. 


The introductory editorial by Pub- 
lisher Loeb and the article by Miss 
Schuyler follow: 

Hypocrisy UNMASKED 


We sincerely urge you to read carefully 
the article starting at the top of the back 
page today. It is written by Philippa Schuy- 
ler, brilliant concert pianist, journalist, au- 
thor, lecturer and world traveler. Philippa 
Schuyler knows Africa better than most 
people know their own hometown. 

Miss Schuyler is the daughter of the New 
York editor of the Pittsburgh Courter, larg- 
est Afro-American weekly newspaper in the 
United States. Readers of the Union Lead- 
er often have the pleasure and profit of 
reading articles by her father, George S. 
Schuyler. In fact, one of his columns ap- 
peared in this newspaper as recently as last 
Saturday. 

Miss Schuyler obviously cannot be accused 
of being prejudiced against Negroes since 
she is one, herself. She has the honesty and 
the courage to report what white reporters, 
representing papers who are having a love 
affair with the United Nations, could not or 
have not dared to report. 

Miss Schuyler is also the author of a book 
entitled “Who Killed the Congo?” which will 
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be published on March 22. The book is 
based on her intimate studies and travels in 
the Congo during the last few tragic years. 
An earlier book, also dealing with her travels, 
was entitled, “Adventures in Black and 
White.” 

Describing the atrocities committed by the 
United Nations mercenaries in Katanga and 
other parts of The Congo, Miss Schuyler 
writes a revealing sentence which shatters 
the whole tragic nonsense about the Congo. 
Of these United Nations mercenaries Miss 
Schuyler says: “They did not come to Kat- 
anga for any ideal of Congo or world unity, 
but only for what they can get out of it.“ 

Yet in New York City and throughout the 
world and Nation we have pious hypocrites 
who try to make believe that something 
really has been accomplished in the Congo 
as a reason for sucking in more hundreds of 
millions of dollars from an unsuspecting and 
trusting public. 

Through Miss Schuyler's truth-revealing 
reports the hypocrisy of the United Nations 
and its performance in the Congo les ex- 
posed for all to see. 

Wu. Hax Logs, Publisher. 


Tue U.N.'s BARBAROUS RECORD 
(By Philippa Schuyler) 

The true story of 18 months of U.N. oc- 
cupation in Katanga is a ghastly saga of 
rape, pillage, atrocity, confusion, treaty vio- 
lation, and apparent contempt for the entire 
international code of military ethics. 

Why is this? Because the U.N. forces in 
the Congo have no higher control over them, 
no sanctions. They operate under diplo- 
matic immunity. They can't be prosecuted 
for anything they do. If a U.N. soldier com- 
mits a crime, no civil court can punish him, 
no military court does so. 

The UN. forces can and have committed 
thousands of crimes, large and small all over 
the Congo, but especially in Katanga where 
they first arrived in August 1960, promising 
neutral action there. The majority of the 
crimes have been personal acts of individual 
soldiers, ‘Throughout Katanga I have heard 
incontrovertible evidence of an endless list 
of raping and looting, committed in partic- 
ular by Ethiopian soldiers, but by no means 
solely by them. 

Other armies are accompanied by military 
tribunals. This one is not. If the reader 
cannot imagine why the U.N. forces should 
want to be other than honorable, it should 
be remembered that it is only fairly recently 
in history that armies have become typically 
those of citizen-patriots drafted from all 
walks of life. 

At one time, most soldiers were brutal 
mercenaries who only fought for the prizes 
of looting and rapine. These were the ac- 
cepted recompense for their having risked 
their neckes, In certain backward countries 
this Is still true, It takes continual super- 
vision by military authorities to keep even 
the soldiers of civilized countries in line. 


NO SENTIMENT NEEDED 


One should not sentimentalize the U.N. 
soldiers in Katanga. Improperly supervised, 
operating under diplomatic immunity, com- 
ing in the main from the most brutal sector 
of the populace of the most backward coun- 
tries, these U.N. soldiers are simply acting 
natural to their norm, They are getting all 
they can for themselves out of their sojourn 
in a land that means nothing to them, to 
which they have no emotional attachment. 
These U.N. soldiers are mercenaries in the 
true sense. They are fighting a foreign war 
for money and anything else they can grab. 
It is to the discredit of the civilized world 
that it has been willing to turn over the 
administration of vast areas to such an 
army. And to allow it the unlimited powers 
of subjugation, as it did in Katanga recently, 
can never be justified. 

The Ethiopian and Gurkha troops are 
coarse, tough, incredibly ignorant and brutal 
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professional mercenaries. They did not come 
to Katanga for any ideal of Congo or world 
unity, but only for what they can get out of 
it. It must be remembered that in parts of 
Ethiopia the custom is still practiced of 
enemy emasculation. Although Ethiopia is 
one of the world's oldest Christian nations, 
its population is only 40 percent Christian, 
the rest are pagan savages and ruthless 
Moslems who take pleasure in mutilation. 
The ruling class of Amharas are many of 
them cultured aristocrats and good Chris- 
tlans of the highest type. But most Ethi- 
opians are not Amharas. 

This makes it easier to understand their 
conduct in Katanga. 

The Gurkhas although Hindu in religion 
have a large admixture of Mongolian blood 
and are of the Genghis Khan type, noted 
since his 12th Century invasion for brutal- 
ity. Their ancestors were a terror to the 
British when they first tried to subjugate 
India. They secretly look down on the com- 
passion of many Hindus and their favorite 
weapon has always been the curved knife or 
kukri which they use for every occasion. 
They have been famous as mercenaries in 
recent history. These are the two groups of 
soldiers which have terrorized Katanga. 

RAPE AND PILLAGE 

During the past December, any Katanga 
woman they caught out after dark was 
raped. Pretending to search houses for 
weapons, they stole and wrecked. Prince 
Godefroid Munongo, interior minister, had 
his beautiful house pillaged, his clothes, 
car, and art objects stolen; a Jewish lawyer 
who had lived in peace for 40 years in 
Lubumbashi, Elisabethville, had his collec- 
tion of rare books, art objects, and tapestries 
stolen, and what they could not carry off 
they destroyed. When they were accused 
and his houseboy identified the soldiers who 
had committed the robbery, they were not 
punished, but the houseboy was. He was 
found soon after with his feet cut off. 

The U.N. soldiers work with the Baluba 
terrorists now. They have permitted them 
to take over the abandoned houses of Euro- 
peans whom they first frightened into flee- 
ing. Soon, the beautiful rooms of the 
dwellings are filled, with filth, their fur- 
nishings stolen, and they become the head- 
quarters of drunken bands. This is all done 
in the name of restoring order in Katanga- 

Vice, crime, and consp have over- 
taken once orderly and civilized Elisabeth- 
ville. You will find every type of crude 
adventurer on hand to help pick the bones 
off the fallen state. Along with them are 
bevies of prostitutes from every port in 
Africa eager to entertain the conquering 
army. 


Youth’s Role in U.S. Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, à 
national winner in the recent Edward P- 
Morgan essay contest is Miss Carol 
Burns of Olympia, Wash. 

Miss Burns chose as her topic, 
“Youth's Role in U.S. Foreign Policy.“ 

Because of the freshness of thought 
which she brings to this topic and its 
deep interest to our Nation today, I ask 
unanimous consent that Miss Burns 
essay be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Yourn’s Rote IN U.S. Forercn POLICY 

The role of youth is innovation; and inno- 
Vation is essential to a continuously viable 
Political system. A good foreign policy is 
Constantly modified, meeting and anticipat- 
ing new conditions and circumstances. In 
some countries, dominated by a self-perpet- 
Uating ruling group with a rigid ideology, 
innocation is virtually impossible without 
revolution. Many forces in this country, to 
be sure, resist change—the continuity of 
Congressional leadership, public opinion, 
Which is slow to alter, and especially the 
Pressure of powerful private interest groups. 
In the United States however there never 
ceases to be opportunity for modification in 
Policy, Each new administration comes to 
Power with a program founded not upon a 
tradition, but upon a repudiation of the 
Mistakes of its opponents and predecessors 
in office; and upon a new slogan for the 
future. It is only in such a setting that 
Youth can play a significant role in foreign 
Policy. 

Youth's role is to challenge existing poll- 
cles and institutions. The young person 
should be first of all intelligently critical. 
As a student, as a young Democrat or young 

publican, as an international relations 
club member, in whatever connection he may 
turn his attention to foreign policy, the 
Young person should judge according to ex- 
Acting standards. Despite the skill and in- 
Sight of the men making foreign policy, 

will continue to be errors and there 
Will continue to be a need for unprejudiced 
Criticism. 

The young person should be fundamen- 
tally idealistic. Not only should he have 
new ideas, but he should bring new enthu- 

to ideas which have been tried and 
Which have failed. Many men have gone 
to their graves disillusioned by the failure 
A a plan for international peace. But such 
Plans will be renewed and it is the task of 
Youth to renew them. 

In another way youth plays an important 
Tole in foreign policy. He can bring to in- 

national relations a direct and personal 
Pproach not possible for seasoned diplomats. 

gh the Peace Corps, through student 
exchanges and travel programs the young 
con establish warm personal relation- 

Ships with the youth of many lands, rela- 
mships which transcend political differ- 
2 and which genuinely help to lay a basis 
or international accord. In one sense there 
more reality in a warm hand clasp than in 
tine complexities of international negotia- 


The men who make foreign policy should 
Usten to youth. The opinions of youth are 
nest and direct, not clouded by past bit- 
of ess, not made rigid by the justification 
bast mistakes. The ideas volced by young 
le need not always be correct, but they 
th a source of insight for the reexamina- 
on and modification of policy by men who 
ans to their task the wisdom and modera- 
on of experience. 


Postal Clerks’ Travel Allowance 
Adjustment Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 
Mr — 
duce KI. Mr. Speaker, I intro. 


. DULS 
5 for appropriate reference, a bill to 
crease the maximum travel allowance 
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for postal clerks and substitutes assigned 
to duty in mobile units. 

As you are aware, Mr. Speaker, the 1st 
session of the 8lst Congress enacted 
Public Law 87-139 to “increase the maxi- 
mum rates of per diem allowance for em- 
ployees of the Government traveling on 
official business.” That law became ef- 
fective August 14, 1961, and it applied to 
Federal employees other than those in 
the postal service for whom the rates of 
travel allowance are set in the Postal 
Field Service Pay Act. 

Even if enacted into law, my bill would 
not provide for postal clerks in mobile 
units the same rates of per diem allow- 
ance that are available to other em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Al- 
though other employees may be paid up 
to $15, my bill if approved, would in- 
crease the amount mobile unit clerks 
would receive to only $12 per day. 

Clerks assigned to mobile units receive 
$2.25 for each 6 hours that they are away 
from headquarters following the passage 
of the first 10 hours. It will be evident to 
everyone, that this amount of money is 
not enough to cope with today’s high 
hotel costs and restaurant charges. 

The statute covering mobile unit 
clerks is the act of June 10, 1955, which 
provides in section 607(b) that such 
travel allowance may be paid “after the 
expiration of 10 hours from the time the 
initial run begins.” 

If the bill I am introducing were en- 
acted, it would mean that for each 6 
hours after the first 10, this highly 
skilled group of public servants would 
receive $3 instead of $2.25. 

My bill would not alter the require- 
ment that travel allowance may be paid 
only after the expiration of 10 hours 
from the time of beginning duty. The 
continuation of this provision would 
mean that even if the $15 maximum 
were to be applied to the mobile unit 
clerks, they would still receive less than 
other employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment in travel status, 

Present law provides that postal trans- 
portation clerks receive travel allowance 
at the rate of $9 per day. The 10-hour 
exemption reduces the amount actually 
received in the first 24 hours to $6.75. 

Under my bill the rate would be in- 
creased to $12 per day. The 10-hour 
exemption would then make the actual 
payment $9 for the first 24-hour period. 
Other Federal employees may now re- 
ceive up to $15 for this same length of 
time. 

Believing my bill to be very meritori- 
ous and knowing the people in question 
to be seriously affected by the economic 
factors involved, L hope the House of 
Representatives can take early action on 
my bill this year. 


Bent’s Old Fort, Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, in the 
pageant of our Nation's history, no more 
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colorful era exists than that of the tam- 
ing of the west and southwest in the 19th 
century. Bent’s Old Fort, in my State of 
Colorado, played a significant part in 
this drama—as a business, social and 
military center on the Old Santa Fe 
Trail for both whites and Indians. 


Established as a national historic site 
in 1960, much fine work has been done 
toward the preservation and develop- 
ment of Bent’s Old Fort. However, the 
work continues, and in connection with 
this, I appeared before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee several days ago 
in support of the National Park Service 
budget request for Bent's Old Fort. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee he printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BEntT’s OLD Fort, COLORADO 
(Statement by Senator Carrot of Colorado) 


Mr. Chairman, I appear this morning in 
support of an appropriation request of $38,- 
148 by the National Park Service for the 
preservation and development of Bent's Old 
Fort National Historical Site, which is locat- 
ed on the bank of the Arkansas River near 
La Junta, in southeastern Colorado. 

Bent's Old Fort, for the information of 
my colleagues who may not yet be aware of 
its historical , is one of the most 
famous landmarks on the mountain route 
of the Old Santa Fe Trail. 

Built by the three Bent brothers and Ceran 
St. Vrain, the Canadian fur trapper, in 1832, 
Bent's Old Fort was both a business and 
social center as well as a refuge for travelers 
and a supply depot for Generals Kearney and 
Price and John C. Fremont in their expedi- 
tions and explorations. As such, Bent's Old 
Fort is a highly significant landmark in our 
Nation's expansion in the southern plains 
area and the Southwest in general. 

Since coming to the Senate, I have worked 
hard to see that Bent’s Old Fort be made a 
national historical site, and in 1957 I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2699) to this effect. In 1959, 
the National Parks Advisory Board complet- 
ed its study of various historical sites, and 
favorably reported Bent’s Old Fort. In 1960, 
both Houses of Congress passed legislation 
(signed into law June 30, 1960) establish- 
ing Bent's Old Fort National Historic Site and 
authorizing appropriations for its develop- 
ment and maintenance. I supported this 
legislation, 

In 1961, the Colorado State Historical So- 
ciety generously donated the 5.77 acres con- 
taining the fort site and access roadway to 
the Federal Government, It has long been 
recognized that an additional 170 acres of 
privately owned land would be necessary to 
maintain the integrity of the site and pro- 
vide adequate space for parking and other 
facilities necessary to the park's operation. 

The National Park Service appropriations 
for fiscal year 1962 included funds for this 
land acquisition (as well as for rehabilitation 
and maintenance of the site) and I am in- 
formed that negotiations for the purchase 
of this land should be completed within the 
next week or 10 days. 

Local interest in Bent's Old Fort has been 
high. For the past several years the La 
Junta Chamber of Commerce, cooperating 
with James Grafton Rogers, president of the 
Colorado State Historical Society, and many 
Arkansas Valley groups such as the La Junta 
DAR and individuals, including Mr. James 
Baldridge, Mr. Milt Andrus, and Mr. Fred 
Betz, publisher of the Lamar Dally News, 
have worked toward the improvement of 
Bent's Old Fort. 
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Local and State time, energy and resources 
wa contributed much to this project. As 
was recognized by the appropriations for 
Bent’s Old Fort in the fiscal year 1962 budg- 
et, however, local resources could not be 
tapped indefinitely. 

In supporting and urging support of the 
Bent's Old Fort appropriations for fiscal year 
1963 ($38,148), I would remind my colleagues 
that this is a small price to pay for the 
preservation of an important part of our 
American heritage. Western history has been 
and will, Im sure, continue to be a very 
great part of our national culture. 

In underscoring this point, I would close 
with a quote from a Denver Post editorial of 
May 29, 1960: 

Bent's Old Fort was to the West what 
Times Square is to New York or Piccadilly 
Circus is to London. It was the center of 
a universe. It deserves restoration and 
preservation.” 


The Value of St. Patrick in the World of 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, we 
honor today the name of St. Patrick, 
the patron saint of Ireland, champion 
of the faith, and a symbol of hope to all 
the captive peoples of the world. The 
story of Patrick is no tale isolated in 
space and time; no saga of a local hero, 
nor peculiar to any one people or to any 
one faith. Indeed, the problems faced 
by Patrick in the 5th century, A.D., were 
universal problems, as yet unsolved, and 
the course he followed hewed a path 
which all good men of all faiths have 
sought to follow since the day of his 
death, more than 14 centuries ago. 

Carried into slavery in his youth, Pat- 
rick was spirited away to Ireland, from 
which he was not to escape for 6 long 
years, In the manner of a man born 
free, he chafed under his bonds and 
bided his time, awaiting the opportunity 
to regain the gift of freedom. 

Here we have the story of millions 
upon millions of persons throughout the 
world in this very century—robbed of 
their freedom by those who would im- 
pose upon them the chains of commu- 
nism. Yet they, too, in the manner of 
St. Patrick, bide their time in anticipa- 
tion of the freedom that will un- 
doubtedly be theirs again some day. 

Escaping his bonds, Patrick fled to 
France, where he took up missionary 
work, and in the year A.D. 432, returned 
to Ireland in the role of bishop to give 
counsel and advice to those who had 
enslaved him in his youth. 

Again we are reminded of his counter- 
parts of the present era: those who have 
fled from countries overrun with tyr- 
anny, yet who plan to return, at the 
first opportunity, to rebuild what tyran- 
ny has sought to destroy, 

From the day he reappeared in Ire- 
land, until the day of his death, nearly 
30 years later, Patrick worked inces- 
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santly in behalf of the Christian faith, 
against those who hoped to preserve 
paganism in the hearts of the Irish peo- 
ple. In the manner of a colossus, St. 
Patrick swept the field before him, in- 
stilling the knowledge of the Lord 
throughout a land where spiritual dark- 
ness had for so long prevailed. 

In the period embracing Patrick’s life- 
time, Ireland was but a conglomeration 
of municipalities ruled by a score of self- 
designated kings. To these men Patrick 
appealed until, one by one, they were all 
converted to Christianity, and ready to 
recognize their minor standing in the 
kingdom of the Lord. 

Through fables and folk tales we are 
told of Patrick’s genius and ability, and 
of the many wondrous things he accom- 
plished, to win the confidence of the 
people. It is said that he drove the 
snakes and toads from Ireland, for in- 
stance; that in contests with the Druid 
priests he was known to have performed 
many miracles; that he was able to con- 
found his enemies by bringing darkness 
upon them, and that when he died the 
sun shone steadily for 12 days. 

From these accounts, the people of 
Ireland came to revere St. Patrick as 
they did no other spiritual force, save 
that of the Lord, Himself; and with the 
passage of time they would be required 
to call upon this force to see them 
through the bitterest period in their na- 
tional history. 

The period in question was, of course, 
that of a century ago, when the Irish 
people were driven, helter-skelter, to the 
four corners of the world. Yet in fleeing 
their beloved homeland, they kept within 
themselves the light instilled by St. 
Patrick; the confidence that God, in His 
mercy, will ultimately prevail in all 
things, and that justice—Eternal jus- 
tice—must, in the end, triumph. 

It was this knowledge, inculcated by 
the teachings of St. Patrick, that made 
of him the most noteworthy of all the 
saints, so far as the Irish people are 
concerned. It was this that produced 
the national love for him which has 
shone for 1,500 years, without once 
flickering. 

Moreover, it is this love and the power 
of this love that has spread the interest 
in St. Patrick far and beyond the con- 
fines of Ireland, to lands distantly re- 
moved from Patrick's scenes of glory and 
accomplishment. 

So, again, we are entitled to compare 
the past deeds of St. Patrick with those 
of the peoples and governments who 
would work in the same directions today. 
And once more we are justified in saying 
that the work of the freedom-loving 
people of the world plays havoc with the 
plans and designs of the slavemasters, 
even when the conflicting interests are 
separated by hundreds and thousands of 
mil 


es. 

For the spirit of freedom is a powerful 
force which, in itself, is inclined to create 
miracles, in the manner of St. Patrick. 
And one of the miracles is to shake and 
cay the foundations of tyranny from 

ar. 

There is an old saying that “words 
move, example draws.” It was Patrick's 
example that proved the sincerity of his 
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words, in the same manner that the 
sincerity of the free world proves the 
meaning of its code today. 

And as the Druids fell before Patrick, 
so, by necessity, must the tyrannies of 
the world today fall before the impact 
of freedom in the days ahead. 

The writings and deeds of St. Patrick 
show how splendidly he met the test of 
true greatness. In the face of the most 
fierce opposition from the pagan Druids, 
he boldly declared: “regardless of dan- 
ger, I must spread everywhere the name 
of God so that after my decease I may 
leave a banquet to my brethren whom 
I have baptised in the Lord.” 

Such was the courage and the will of 
this saint we honor today—inspiring 
throughout the free world the greatest 
a by persons of every nation- 

ty. 

It is therefore necessary to advise the 
Trish people that although Patrick re- 
mains their patron saint, they must be 
ready to yield up the right to claim him 
exclusively for themselves. Indeed, he 
is far too popular to permit such an 
arrangement as that. 

As the symbolic enemy of slavery, St. 
Patrick looms larger today than ever 
before; and, as always, the slavemaster 
can be expected to tremble at the sound 
of his name. 

Truly, St. Patrick will stand as a hero 
of mankind, so long as Christianity en- 
dures.and the fight for human justice 
prevails. 


The Common Market and American 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Mr. Erie Johnston in the New York 
Times magazine of March 11 be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

In this article, entitled “America Can't 
Compete? A Myth,” Mr. Jo 
shows why U.S. partnership with the 
Common Market would be really a bless- 
ing, not a curse as some would have us 
believe. 

Mr. Johnston is eminently qualified to 
discuss this subject. He is president of 
the Motion Picture Association. 
America, Inc., and a former president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He has 
served the Government in various ca- 
pacities, most often as an adviser on eto- 
nomic policy, during the past 30 years. 
Mr. Johnston was general chairman of 
the U.S. Committee for an Atlantic Con- 
gress, the Congress being held in Lon- 
don in June 1959, and also served on 
the U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO 
at the Atlantic Convention held this 
year in Paris. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AMERICA Can't COMPETE? A MYTH 
(By Eric Johnston) 

We face the Common Market, and we know 
we must act. But we hesitate—trapped by 
the dangerous myth that U.S. business can- 
hot compete with foreign business. Have 
we really priced ourselves out of world mar- 
kets? Can we compete against lower wages 
abroad? Are foreign imports hurting us? 
Will tariff reduction destroy us? 

To answer these questions, and demolish 
the myth, let us examine three areas: (1) 
our ability to compete abroad, (2) our abil- 
ity to compete with foreign imports at home 
and (3) our prospects for competition in the 
future. 

First, consider our ability to compete 
abroad. Where do we now stand? 

The United States exports annually more 
than $20 billion worth of goods, and imports 
about $15 billion worth, In 1960 we en- 
joyed a favorable balance of trade with every 
industrialized nation of the free world. We 
exported almost twice as much as Great 
Britain or Western Germany, our closest 
competitors, and about five times as much as 
Japan. And no other nation approached our 
volume of imports. s- 

Western Europe and Japan are probably 
cited more often than any other parts of the 
world as areas we should fear, And yet in 
the first 9 months of 1961 our total exports 
to Western Europe were 59 percent greater 
than our total imports from that region, and 
our exports to Japan were 73 percent greater 
than our total imports from there. 

Do these figures show any inability to 
compete? Quite the contrary. 

But what gives.us a right to believe we 
Can stay ahead if we adopt a more liberal 
trade policy, if we move closer to the Com- 
mon Market? 

The single most important factor is pro- 
ductivity—output per man-hour. It enables 
us to compete despite lower hourly labor 
Costs overseas. 

A study some time ago showed that when 
the average Japanese worker was earning 22 
cents an hour, his American counterpart 
Was receiving $1.95 an hour. But the Japa- 
Nese worker produced 30 cents“ worth of 
Merchandise an hour, while the American 
Produced $3.19 worth an hour. 

President Kennedy offered another com- 
Parison in his trade message to Congress. 
He noted that a coal miner in the United 
States is paid eight times as much an hour, 
as a Japanese coal miner, but produces 14 
times as much coal per hour. 

A recent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board compared factories in the 
United States with American-owned plants 
abroad. It found that productivity in firms 
Operating abroad averaged about four-fifths 
Of that in domestic plants. For Latin Amer- 
ica, it was little more than a third of ours; 
for Australia, slightly less than half. If the 
Study had included wholly foreign-owned 
firms, our comparative advantage would have 
been even greater. 

Manufacturers gave many reasons for this 
disparity. A business leader from the stone, 
Slay, and glass industry attributed it to 

modern equipment, better tooling and 
Productive pace“ in the United States. 
stressed the lack of mechanical skills 

&nd industrial experience abroad. 

Another major reason for our high pro- 

ductivity is the amount of capital equip- 
t assisting the American worker. The 
a American worker is supported by 
about $13,000 worth of capital equipment 
in some instances much more. 
vidempare this with figures abroad. In the 
nited Kingdom and Western Germany the 
ea age worker is supported by only about 

500 worth of capital equipment. In Bel- 
Sium, $7,500 worth and in India something 
less than $300 worth. 
` A second factor in our ability to compete 

broad is the cost of materials. In half of 
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the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
observations in every foreign area except the 
United Kingdom, plant expenditures for ma- 
terials were more than 15 percent higher 
than in the United States. And in a full 
one-third of the firms studied, with the ex- 
ception of those in Britain and Canada, ma- 
terial costs were more than 45 percent 
higher. 

Often, in assessing production abroad, we 
tend to overlook the full range of essential 
materials. We think only of raw materials or 
natural products. Sometimes these are 
cheaper overseas, But when it comes to 
processed materials and component parts 
such as plastics, artificial fibers, and paper 
products, we have a distinct advantage. 

These materials are less expensive and 
more readily available here because of the 
greater size and diversity of our economy, 
Furthermore, the quality of such materials 
available abroad is often inferior. As a re- 
sult, the foreign producer must use larger 
quantities of some material to meet specifi- 
cations. 

Frequently, also, the lower production vol- 
ume abroad adds to materials costs. In the 
milling industry, for example, there is a tre- 
mendous waste of metals in the production 
process. If you produce in large enough 
volume, it may pay you to sweep up the 
metal scrapings for reuse. But if your vol- 
ume is low—as it is abroad—you cannot 
afford this saving. 

Probably the value of our materials-costs 
advantage can best be seen in the Common 
Market. There, where labor and overhead 
are substantially lower, this single factor 
offsets in large measure the Common Mar- 
ket's advantages in all other areas of cost. 

Actually, the wage differential is not such 
an advantage as is often imagined. Fringe 
benefits, for instance, are a cost factor often 
overlooked. In many foreign labor markets 
they have increased more rapidly than wages. 
One study showed they constituted 74 per- 
cent of hourly cash wages in Italy, 52 per- 
cent in France, and 44 percent in West Ger- 
many. At the same time, they represented 
only 21 percent in the United States. 

All the fringe benefits familiar to us are 
covered in these programs abroad. In addi- 
tion, some European laws call for special 
payments for length of service, or family 
allowances based on the number of workers’ 
children. 

On the whole, these fringe payments tend 
to be fixed costs. In periods of economic 
stress, they prove costly to foreign manage- 
ment. 

Furthermore, there is very indication that 
the wage differential itself is narrowing all 
the time. 

From January 1960, to the end of 1961, our 
rise in gross hourly earnings was 5 percent, 
while in Germany and Holland it was 12 
percent and in France it was 11 percent. 
Foreign wages, of course, start at a lower 
base, but these figures indicate the trend. 
Certainly, we can expect European labor to 
insist even more vigorously on its share of 
Europe's new abundance. And it has strong 
trade unions to back up its demands, 

Consider the trend in Japan, also. A sur- 
vey of more than 250 big industrial firms 
there revealed that wages rose almost 10 
percent from July 1959 to July 1960. They 
went up 13 percent in Japan's light elec- 
tronics firms. 

Productivity, materials, a lessening wage 
disparity—all these things are important. 
But production costs and manpower are not 
the only determinants of our ability to com- 
pete. Competition does not end at the final 
stop on an assembly line. Distribution 
methods, credit terms and sales promotion 
are all essential, too. In all these fields our 
ability to compete abroad is impressive. 

The second point we must consider is our 
ability to compete with foreign imports here 
at home. 
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For too long we have looked upon imports 
as job destroyers. Actually, only about one- 
fourth of the total value of our imports is 
in lines of economic activity which directly 
compete with US. production. Since these 
imports represent only a small proportion of 
our total domestic output, less than one-half 
of 1 percent of American workers would be 
damaged by increased imports through tariff 
reductions. 

Contrast this with the fact that the jobs 
of more than 3 million of our workers de- 
pend on our exports. For example, the 
United States-Japan Trade Council esti- 
mates that in 1960 our exports to Japan 
alone were responsible for about 190,000 
American jobs. Nearly 34,000 Texans, more 
than 20,000 Californians, almost 12.000 
Mississippi residents and about 7,000 New 
Yorkers, among others, directly owed their 
jobs to our exports to Japan. We stand to 
lose more jobs through retaliatory tariffs 
against our exports than we would lose by 
admitting imports. 

We fail to consider that many of our im- 
ports are job-creating. Foreign cars, for ex- 
ample, provide jobs in transportation. 
distribution, retail sales, maintenance and 
repair. 

Yet the myth about the dire effects of 
import competition persists. It remains 
with us even though three of our major 
industries have disproved it: the watch in- 
dustry, the photographic industry and the 
automobile industry. s 

Immediately after World War II, Swiss 
watches dominated our domestic market. 
By 1954 imports were so high that the Tar- 
iff Commission increased the watch tariff 
by 50 percent. Domestic sales still declined. 

The watch industry saw that it must act 
to survive. New products and new ways of 
making watches were developed, New sub- 
sidiarles were acquired to broaden the eco- 
nomic bases of the companies. More attrac- 
tive pricing, better promotion and many 
other changes were effected, 

One firm simplified the design of its new 
low-priced line of watches so that it con- 
tained only 150 parts instead of the 205 in 
an earlier model. Another company used a 
new automatic drilling and cutting machine 
that performed 150 precision opérations on 
the plate of a watch—a technological ac- 
complishment by a domestic industry that 
hitherto had relied chiefly on Swiss-designed 
machinery. 

From this all-out push came the biggest 
technological development in watch design 
of the postwar years—the electric watch. 
It was completely a product of American 
research and initiative. 

Today, the domestic jeweled-lever watch 
industry is healthier than it has been in 
years. And the major advances made along 
almost all lines promise added dividends for 
the future. 

The photographic industry has always 
faced stiff foreign competition. In recent 
years the need for action became evident, 
Bell & Howell, for example, faced a deci- 


sion; should it seek tariff protection, or 
should it attempt to compete more 
vigorously? 


Charles H. Percy, Bell & Howell's presi- 
dent, explained the company’s decision in 
these words: “Foreign competition and high 
wage rates forced Bell & Howell to find new 
and better ways of doing things, which in 
turn broadened Bell & Howell’s markets.” 

Part of the outcome is refiected by some 
figures on U.S. camera exports. Purchases 
in the Common Market countries of Amer- 
ican-made 8-millimeter movie cameras rose 
from 5,000 units in 1948 to 140,000 units in 
1958, and are expected to jump to 430,000 
a year by 1970. 

Finally, take the auto industry. The for- 
eign-car influx came in an area of produc- 
tion that had been ignored by American 
auto producers. When they began to pro- 
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duce compact cars, foreign sales went down. 
The fact that Volkswagen sales remain high 
points up the lesson. One reason is that 
no American car competes with it directly 
in size and price. 

These examples show that an American 
industry can compete successfully when it 
sets out to do so. If it ignores areas of 
its consumer market, of course, it can ex- 
pect foreign producers to move in. What 
is necessary is ingenuity, skill, inventive- 
ness, Industries characterized by techno- 
logical lag or unimaginative leadership will 
increasingly find themselves in trouble. 
Higher tariffs will not make them better 
able to compete. Nor will tariffs help them 
to survive. Their salvation rests in thelr 
own hands. 

We have demonstrated our ability to com- 
pete at home and abroad under existing 
conditions. But profound changes are on 
the way in international trade patterns. Do 
they threaten our economy? Shall we still 
be able to compete? 

The answer is clear. The Common Market 
provides us with a unique opportunity: a 
change to penetrate a mass market similar 
to our own. 

The collective gross national product of the 
Common Market nations is rising about 5 
percent a year—about double the rate in the 
United States and Britain. If it continues 
to grow at that rate, it will reach the level 
of our economy in 15 to 20 years. Even by 
1970, per capita spending in Western Europe 
is expected to jump 35 percent, for housing 
and furniture, almost 50 percent for appli- 
ances, and about 59 percent for automobiles. 

This means that great untapped markets 
will be opened. A congressional committee 
studying Europe’s market potential recently 
heard these figures: 

In the United States the automobile mar- 
ket is already more or less 100 percent sat- 
urated, while in the Common Market it is 
only 19 percent saturated. The market for 
television sets here is 89 percent saturated; 
there, 10 percent saturated. The radio mar- 
ket here is 96 percent saturated; there 20 
percent. The refrigerator market here is 98 
percent saturated; and 12 percent there. For 

washing machines, the figures are 91 percent 
here and 12 percent in the Common Market 
countries. 

The compelling question is how best to 
seize the opportunity to trade in this world 
supermarket. 

The first step is the administration's new 
trade program. The President must be given 
broader tariff-cutting authority if we are to 
gain access to the thriving European mar- 
ket. The alternative is to be shut out by 
the common external tariff wall that the 
Common Market expects to have established 
by 1966. We have no choice but action now, 
no matter how painful or inconvenient. And 
we must look to adjustment assistance— 
coupled with independent initiative—to re- 
pair the initial, temporary damage that 
occurs. 

The second step is up to American busi- 
ness. Only a small percentage of our indus- 
tries engage in export activities, and many of 
these have come to take our export surplus 
for granted. As change comes, they will find 
& surplus is no longer automatic. 

U.S. business will have to launch a con- 
certed, well-planned effort to sell in foreign 
markets. It will have to toss out old ideas 
and come up with fresh skills. It will have 
to start designing for foreign markets right 
on the drawing board and follow through ef- 
fectively in every area of merchandising. 
The export field is not a place to dump left- 
overs from the domestic market. 

As an illustration, the Japanese consumer 
buys a washing machine that is a small tub 
with a simple agitator. He buys a refrig- 
erator with a volume of only 2 cubic feet. 
American manufacturers cannot expect to 
sell him our automatic washers and our 12- 
cubic-foot refrigerators. 
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In short, American business will have to 
emulate Europe by taking “a brisk shower 
of competition.” In my opinion, we wil 
benefit immeasurably from it. 

The only thing that can block us is fear 
of competition from the world outside. And 
I repeat: It is a myth that U.S. business can- 
not. compete with foreign business. We are 
competing successfully abroad. We are com- 
peting successfully at home. And we know 
how to compete in both areas in the future. 


Know Your Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of our knowing what com- 
munism is and how it seeks to subvert 
our free institutions is discussed in an 
article by George Todt which appeared 
in the March 4, 1962, issue of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner. I include, 
under unanimous consent, this excellent 
article in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Know Your ENEMY 
(By George Todt) 

“Jesters do often prove prophets.“ 
Shakespeare, King Lear.” 

“We cannot expect the Americans to Jump 

from capitalism to communism,” quoth 
Nikita Khrushchev several years ago, “but 
we can assist their elected leaders in giving 
Americans small doses of socialism—until 
suddenly they awake to find they have com- 
munism.” 
Was this Red buffoon kidding us? Not 
on your life. He really put it on the line 
this time. And he is implementing his 
policy at every turn. Will it come true 
before 1973, his deadline? 

The correct answer may very well be bound 
up in apathy and indifference—or lack of 
it—by the American people. 

We need to know the vicious and guile- 
ful nature of the enemy with whom we are 
at war this very moment. It cannot be done 
unless we are interested enough to know 
the facts. We must study. 

That is why I think suggestions to the 
effect of teaching the wiles of communism 
in our schools is a step in the right 
direction. 

This means to analyze the hateful nature 
of the Communist beast and its neurotic 
attempt to destroy our free enterprise 
system—not describe it in glowing terms as 
“the wave of the future.” 

Many of our outstanding experts on the 
Communist menace—including FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover—have insisted that this 
Red fight is one in which all of the Ameri- 
can people must become engaged. 

The idea that it is none of the people's 
business is a new note which has begun to 
creep—and I do mean creep!—into the equa- 
tion lately. Suddenly the war against Reds 
is said to be none of our business, Let 
“qualified” people handle it, we are now 
being told. 

Who are these experts supposed to be? 
Not the military, certainly. They have been 
muzzled where the Reds are concerned to- 
day. For these dedicated public servants 
even to mention communism they first must 
get approval of Government censors. Other- 
wise it might be considered “political.” 

Nor are the people welcome abroad the 
“Fight Communism” ship any longer. “Just 
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turn over your information to the FBI,” we 
are told. “They will handle it.“ But what 
is overlooked is that this fine organization 
is a fact-collecting body and does not of 
itself prosecute the Reds. 

Much of the mass communications media 
of the Nation has been playing the specious 
and nonsensical theme that the fight against 
Reds is “extremist” when Joe Doakes con- 
cerns himself with the matter. This is 
wrong and morally indefensible. The fight 
belongs to each and every American citi- 
zen. 

The free enterprise system has given 6 
percent of the world's population which lives 
in the United States almost 50 percent of 
the planet's wealth. Who wants to lose our 
blessings to Socialist mediocrity? 

We ought to be as ready to pledge our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor to 
the defense of the American Republic as 
were our forefathers of yore. We of today 
do not lack the needed courage. 

But it is admittedly difficult for Citizen 
Joe Doakes to rally to the cause of patriotism 
when it is under scurrilous attack in so 
many quarters in these difficult times. 

Love of country and constitutional gov- 
ernment is, in all too many cases, being la- 
beled as “extremism” by letters, and their 
claque has become noisier—and more cun- 
ning than ever before. 

This is because they are running scared 
as of right now. 

Let’s not fear to defend our great free 
enterprise system against socialist detractors 
in any form. This is not the least bit politi- 
cal. It is merely commonsense for Demo- 
crats and Republican alike. 


Censoring of Speeches of Military 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “The Silly Censors, 
which appeared in the March 15, 1962, 
edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
contains a very good discussion of some 
of the items which have been 
from speeches of military officers. It 
points out vividly that our foreign policy 
can be deducted from the marginal com- 
ments of the persons who actually 
the censoring. The editorial arrives at 
the only conclusion which is possible 
after a thorough study of the censorshiP 
material. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

THe SILLY Censors 

The Senate inquiry into the Kennedy ad- 
ministration's muzzling of military leaders. 
especially those who tried to tell the truth 
about the Communist threat and other 
things, isn’t over yet. But it already has 
made some worthwhile discoveries. 

It has shown how junior disciples of th® 
New Frontier in the State and Defense De- 
partments, following policies laid down 
higher henchmen of the White House 
chopped and twisted the words of ge 
so hard speeches became innocuous, 
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Placating. It has demonstrated, for all cit- 
izens to see, the incredible lack of common- 
sense exhibited by the censors and their 
superiors in forcing the soft approach” to- 
ward the enemy upon military men—an ap- 
proach apparently based upon a be-nice-to- 
Russia-and-it-will-be-nice-to-us philosophy. 

The deletions strongly suggest a powder- 
puff policy toward communism in the top 
echelons of the New Frontier. They are 
emblematic of the persistent pursuit of 1l- 
lusion which has again taken us back to 
the dreary haggling over nuclear testing at 
Geneva. : 

Senator Srrom THURMOND, 
Carolina Democrat chiefly responsible for the 
Senate investigation, has spread across 48 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a de- 
tailed account of the manglings commit- 
ted by the censors, together with the gen- 
rally inane comments they often penciled 
on margins of speeches to justify changes 
and deletions. 

In a preface, THURMOND explained why he 
Wanted the story in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp: “If this consistent pattern of cen- 
Sorship is indeed in accord with policy, then 
Such a policy should be exposed and changed. 
It refiects an abysmal ignorance of com- 
munism and Communist methods. If it 
Suits the Communist purpose to negotiate 
* * * they will negotiate even if we spit in 
their faces. If they do not intend to nego- 
tlate, no sweet word from Western official- 
dom will induce them to negotiate.” 

But sweetness was what the censors 
Sought—and TuurMonp’s document shows 
the lengths they went to achieve it. 

In mid-1961, Air Force Secretary Eugene 
M. Zuckert tried to say in a speech: “Khru- 
Shchey’s boastful threats are not aimed at 
the scoreboard. They are aimed at our jug- 
ular.” These words were deleted by a State 
Department censor. 

About the same time, Lt. Gen. J. F. Car- 
roll of the Air Force wanted to put these 
Words in a speech: “Make no mistake, we are 
at war right now—a total war of ideas. War 

es total when the price is total: the 
World itself.“ Out they went with a pen- 
cied comment by the State Department 
Censor: Too strong.“ 

Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever in May 1961, pre- 
Pared a speech in which he mentioned 
Khrushchev's boast that Russia will “bury” 
the free world, State's censor let it ride, 
but reluctantly, with this comment: “He 
has denied that he meant this literally.” 
A year earlier, Maj. Gen. N. W. Grant had 
not been so lucky when he tried to say: 

* æ * the Soviet Union intends to bury us 
literally, rather than figuratively.” His 
Words were blue-penciled by State's hatchet 
Man, who explained: This is against policy.” 

When an Alr Force bigwig tried to tell 
an audience that he was convinced Russia 
Would not hesitate to launch a war if it 

t it could win, he ran into State De- 
Partment opposition. Recommending dele- 
> the censor commented: State feels 
chey does not want general war, and 

is Unwilling to bear the losses such a war 
entail, even though he could win it. 
passage also discusses war in specific 
U.S.-U.S.8.R, terms, which we wish to avoid.” 

Lt. Gen. B. A. Trudeau found in 1961 he 
fouldn’t even mention Historian Arnold 
Toynbee's solemn warning that 19 of 21 

le world civilizations have died from 
Within, not by external conquest. State's 
Sensor deleted Trudeau's words, with this 
explanation: “Toynbee is a highly question- 
able n, not likely to impress this 
audience.“ 


Over and over, as TxHurMoNp's report 

pa » Kennedy underlings changed the 

Ford war“ to milder terms such as 

Struggle." “Emerge victorious” became 

ende our goals. Statements that the 

when of Castro's Cuba was a fiasco— 
ch it was—disappeared entirely. 


the South 
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But for sheer silliness, no hatchet job 
equaled that done to another Trudeau 
speech. At one point, he tried to say: “On 
such theories socialism thrives.” State's 
pencil wielder knocked out the words, jot- 
ting in a marginal comment which should 
go down in history. 

“Some of our best friends are Socialists,” 
he wrote. 


Whose Bread I Eat, His Song I Must 
Sing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my attention was directed by one of my 
constituents to a portion of a speech 
made recently by Dr. J. G. McDaniel, 
president of the Fulton County, Ga., 
Medical Society. 

I feel these remarks are particularly 
applicable and would be of interest to 
the Members of Congress because of the 
never-ending pressure being exerted 
upon Congress to expand the power and 
influence of the Federal Government. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

“WoseE B2zeap I Eat, His Sonc I Must SING” 
(By J. G. McDaniel, M.D.) 


I remember, as a small boy in knee breeches, 
going with my father to hear an address 
given by Hon. Stephen Pace, then Con- 
gressman from the old Georgia 12th Dis- 
trict. It was on the banks of the Ocmul- 
gee River. There was a barbecue, and citi- 
zens, especially farmers from all the counties 
gathered—this was before the First World 
War. 

It seemed that someone in the Congress 
had introduced a bill that would give the 
farmers some money provided they did 
something. The Congressman vigorously op- 
posed it. I have no idea what it was, be- 
cause I was watching a dirt dobber making a 
ball of mud. The Congressman snapped me 
back to attention, however, when he said; 
I'm going to tell you a true story about the 
wild hogs that once lived about 40 miles 
down the river. 

“Years ago,” the Congressman said, “in a 
great horseshoe bend down the river, there 
lived a drove of wild hogs. Where they came 
from no one knew, but they survived floods, 
fires, freezes, droughts, and hunters. The 
greatest compliment a man could pay to a 
dog was to say that he had fought the hogs 
in Horseshoe Bend and returned alive, Oc- 
casionally a pig was killed either by dogs or 
a gun—a conversation piece for years to 
come. 

“Finally a one-galfused man came by the 
country store on the river road, and asked 
the whereabouts of these wild hogs. He 
drove a one-horse wagon, had an ax, some 
quilts, a lantern, some corn, and a single- 
barrel shotgun. He was a slender, slow- 
moving, patient man—he chewed his tobacco 
deliberately and spat very seldom. 

“Several months later he came back to the 
Same store and asked for help to bring out 
the wild hogs. He stated that he had them 
all in a pen over in the swamp.” 

“Bewildered farmers, dubious hunters and 
storekeepers all gathered in the heart of 
Horse-Shoe Bend to view the captive hogs. 
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It was all very simple,’ said the one- 
gallus man. ‘First I put out some corn, For 
3 weeks they would not eat it. Then some 
of the young ones grabbed an ear and ran 
off in the thicket. Soon they were all eating 
it, then I commenced building a pen around 
the corn, a little higher each day. When I 
noticed that they were all walting for me to 
bring the corn and had stopped grubbing 
for acorns and roots, I built the trapdoor. 
Naturally,’ said the patient man, ‘they 
raised quite a ruckus when they seen they 
was trapped, but I can pen any animal on 
the face of the earth if I can jist get him 
to depend on me for a free handout.’ ! 

We have had patient men in our Central 
Government in Washington for years. They 
are using our own dollars instead of corn. 
I still think about the trapdoor and the 
slender, stooped man who chewed his to- 
bacco deliberately, when he spat and turned 
to the gathered citizens many years ago and 
said, “I can pen any animal on the face of 
the earth if I can jist get him to depend on 
me for a free handout.” 


Fish Pesticide Lab for Fort Collins, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Department of Interior has asked the 
Congress for $50,000 to fund a site selec- 
tion survey for a Fish Pesticide Labora- 
tory. 

Several days ago I supported that re- 
quest in a statement to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

At the same time I suggested the most 
ideal site for this laboratory: Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., the home of Colorado State 
University, one of the most outstanding 
academic institutions in the United 
States in scientific research and educa- 
tion in natural resources and wildlife. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement, describing the advantages of 
locating this laboratory in Fort Collins, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fish PESTICIDE Las ror Fort COLLINS, COLO. 
(Statement by Senator CARROLL, of Colorado) 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before you this 
morning to support an appropriation re- 
quest for $50,000 by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife for site selection sur- 
veys for a new fish pesticide laboratory. 

In supporting this appropriation for study 
of a new laboratory site, I do so with the 
strong recommendation that the Bureau give 
full attention to the advantages of locating 
the laboratory at Fort Collins, Colo. 

The Fish Pesticide Laboratory is presently 
temporarily located in Denver, Colo. It is 
in makeshift quarters in the Federal Center. 

In this connection, the Bureau is asking 
for $215,000 to maintain and operate the 
existing temporary lab. I support this re- 
quested appropriation also. 

But the lab must soon be relocated and 
it is to that matter that I address myself 
this morning. 

Colorado State University at Fort Collins 
has, through its president, Dr. William E. 
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Morgan, already offered to cooperate with 
the Bureau in selection of a site on or near 
university property. Dr. Morgan has indi- 
cated that, in his opinion, the known site 

ents of the Bureau can be admir- 
ably met in the Fort Collins area. 

I know, for example, that one of the most 
stringent site requirements is a proper sup- 
ply of water in quantity, quality, and con- 
stancy of temperature. 

These water needs can, I am confident, be 
adequately met at a site near the Bellvue 
Fish Hatchery, close to Fort Collins. Also, 
Iam advised that sufficient land of a proper 
type is available near the fish hatchery, 

At the same time, the university’s own 
foothills campus, 2 miles west of the aca- 
demic campus, is also an area ideal for loca- 
tion of a fish pesticide laboratory. This is 
a growing research campus anchored around 
a brandnew $1.3 million hydraulics labora- 
tory. Other research being conducted at the 
foothills campus is as follows: hydrobiology, 
fisheries management, evaporation retarda- 
tion, wildlife studies, veterinary science, and 
forest nursery. 

Some of the foregoing research programs 
are carried out at the giant Bureau of 
Reclamation Horsetooth Reservoir and at 
College Lake and other reservoirs, all proxi- 
mate to the university and the city of Fort 
Collins. Temperature and water quality 
studies of the water in Horsetooth Reservoir 
are in process right now and will soon be 
made available to the Interior Department. 

There are other reasons that make Fort 
Collins, what to me would seem to be, an 
irresistibly attractive site for this type of 
project. 

The Colorado Game and Fish Department 
research laboratories are located on the edge 
of the Colorado State University campus. 

Colorado State University offers a graduate 
program in fisheries science associated with 
its department of forest recreation and wild- 
life conservation. 

Add to the foregoing facilities and pro- 
grams the excellent Colorado State Univer- 
sity library and the university's many other 
research and graduate programs, from pa- 
thology to biochemistry and it would seem 
that no more ideal location than Fort Collins, 
Colo., could be found for a fish pesticide 
laboratory. 

Thus Mr, Chairman, I support not only 
the $215,000 requested to keep the temporary 
fish pesticide laboratory in Colorado func- 
tioning, but I also ask that you grant the 
$50,000 needed for a new site study, and I 
hope the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life will give most thoughtful consideration 
to the multiple advantages of the sites now 
offered nearby in Fort Collins, Colo.; sites 
that have the benefits of good water, fish 
hatchery and fish science activities, and 
proximate access to a university (Colorado 
State) that has a solid, national reputation 
in advanced scientific achievements in nat- 
ural resource and wildlife research programs. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, shortly, the 
Members of Congress will be called upon 
to enact legislation which will provide 
fair and just pay increases for our Fed- 
eral employees. One of my constituents, 
Mr. Harry Kamish, the editor of the 
Union Mail has written the following 
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statement which eloquently sets forth 
the need of our postal workers. I recom- 
ment its reading: 
An ADDRESS von POSTAL WORKERS 
2 (By Harry Kamish) 

A score and 7 days ago, our Nation’s leaders 
brought forth a pay reform proposal, con- 
ceived in penury and dedicated to the 
proposition that all postal workers are not 
deserving of fair and equal treatment from 
their employer. 

Now we are engaged in a great salary con- 
flict testing whether this proposal can be 
endured. 

We are met in an arena of public discus- 
sion where we have come to dedicate a 
portion of our energies that that employer 
pay these postal workers a decent living wage 
to enable them to hold high their heads as 
employees of the US. Government and 
proudly and faithfully serve the American 
people. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we do this for ourselves and for them to 
dispel the threat of unequal treatment and 
of fallacious theories of comparability. 

In a large sense, the dedication of brave 
men and women working for the Post Office 
Department, whose struggle for justice and 
economic equality is the main power against 
opposing forces, can help determine the 
grave issues at hand. 

Post office workers will note today and 
longer remember what Congress does here. 
They will not forget what is said here. 
They are dedicated to the unfinished work 
whose cause must nobly be advanced here. 

In the great task before us, we must 
have increased devotion and confidence and 
highly resolve that unfair plans shall not 
deny the postal worker the measure of jus- 
tice he needs now, that efforts on his behalf 
shall not be in vain and that the Fino bill, 
H.R. 9662, speaking for the people, shall not 
perish on the legislative calendar. 


Our Nation’s Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
by myself on our Nation’s fisheries. I 
expect to make similar remarks at the 
convention of the National Fisheries In- 
stitute. 


There béing no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our NaTION’s FISHERIES 

Today's fisheries, like almost everything 
else in our modern lives, differ greatly from 
the fisheries of our forefathers. This is true 
not so much in outward form as in under- 
standing of the resource and in complexity 
of processing and distribution. Our fisheries 
are becoming ever more deeply involved in 
the highly complex and highly competitive 
world market, 

The time has come when the maintenance 
of our fishing industry depends on the 
fullest and most cooperative effort at all 
levels of government and industry. The 
developing foreign production and planned 
economic systems differing in every respect 
from our own almost preclude the go-it- 
alone approach to fisheries problems. 
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Speaking as a long-time member of the 
legislative branch, I want to assure you of 
our desire to be an active partner with the 
executive branch and with the industry in a 
concerted attack on fisheries problems. Our 
job in the Congress is to pass constructive 
legislation. The executive branch, through 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, imple- 
ments that legislation as a part of its many 
program responsibilities. You, in industry, 
have the responsibility to guide us in the 
formulation of legislation and to advise us 
as to its effectiveness after implementation. 

As most of you well know, the fishing in- 
dustry for many years was to some degree a 
stepchild, at least as far as the legislative 
branch of Government was concerned. 
There was no well-delineated national policy 
on fisheries. Major legislation with broad 
application to fisheries problems was almost 
nonexistent. The fishing industry lacked a 
real champion in Government similar to 
those agencies looking out for the interests 
of other industries. 

The first plece of fisheries legislation, the 
act of March 3, 1887, authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries to “prosecute investiga- 
tions and inquiries concerning the supply of 
food fishes of the coasts and lakes of the 
United States and the determination of pro- 
tective, prohibitory, or precautionary meas- 
ures to be adopted.” In the nearly six dec- 
ades that intervened between 1887 and 1954 
there was other fisheries legislation enacted 
into the law of the land but it really wasn't 
until that year, 1954, with passage of the so- 
called Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, in which 
your speaker played an important part, that 
the fisheries began to receive the broad recog- 
nition that they deserved. This act, as I 
am sure most of you know, provided certain 
moneys from the duty on imports of fishery 
products for promotion of the flow of do- 
mestically produced fishery products in com- 
merce by conducting a fishery educational 
service and fishery technological, biological, 
and related research programs. Innumerable 
worthwhile programs have been conducted 
under the terms of this act. 


Close on the heels of the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy Act came the comprehensive Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, a truly monumental 
piece of fisheries legislation and one on 
which I am proud to say that I personally 
did a lot of work during the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress. 


Long prior to the passage of the act of 
1956, I was aware of and disurbed by & 
situation that existed in our relations with 
other fishery nations. I decided, at that 
time, that our State Department was not 
cognizant of the national importance of our 
industry and as a result we were not prop- 
erly represented at international meetings- 
During that time I was present at meetings 
where our representative could not s. 
with the same full authority, due to lack 
of official standing, as did our conferees who 
usually were of Cabinet status. In company 
with other Senators—I particularly mention 
Senator SaLTONSTALL—we called upon the 
State Department and urged that this situa- 
tion be corrected and that a new position be 
established in the State Department to rep- 
resent us with the authority that this vi 
segment of our industry deserved. 

Finally, after many meetings with the De- 
partment of State and the passage of too 
many years, we now have a Special Assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State for Fisheries 
and Wildlife in the State Department. Our 
status at international conferences, dye in 
part I believe to our awareness of the n 
for more authority for our industry, has been 
strengthened and improved. 

Perhaps the most significant accomplish- 
ment of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
was the establishment of a firm national 
fishery policy. That policy is threefold: 

1. To increase and maintain forever, for 
the people of the United States, a fishery 
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resource capable of yielding the maximum 
annual product. 

2. To strengthen and maintain a vigorous 
fishery industry by assuring full and fair 
access to its raw material and full and fair 
access to the American market. 

3. To do these things in partnership with 
the States and in full accordance with our 
international obligation, and without sacri- 
icing the system of free enterprise. 

The act of 1956 did many other things 
as well. It established the Bureau of Com- 
Mercial Fisheries as a full-fledged Federal 
agency to deal exclusively with fishery mat- 
ters. It created a Commissioner of Fish and 
Wildlife and an Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife, thus elevating the considera- 
tion of fisheries problems to the subcab- 
inet level for the first time in history. The 
&ct provided for a a loan fund and for transfer 
Of fisheries functions from other Govern- 
Ment agencies, notably the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to the Department of the Interior. The 
Systematic preparation and distribution of 
reports to the public, the Congress, and the 
President was provided for, and the role of 
fisheries in international affairs was more 
Clearly spelled out. 

The record proves the wisdom of the pass- 
age of these two important acts. Among 
Other things, they have resulted in the 
Breatly increased exploratory activities which 
Made available the new shrimp fisheries of 

Oregon, and my home State of Wash- 
ington, the new royal red shrimp and calico 
Scallop concentrations off our southeastern 

the new standards development pro- 
ram and the industry-financed $400,000 
Product inspection and certification program 
in which we ali take pride as a giant step 
tor ward in quality improvement. 

All of these activities, and many more, 
stem from these two fundamental expres- 
tors of onal intent and of our 
Government's continuing Interest in and 

of your industry. 

We have, therefore, a common interest and 

other recent congressional actions 
attest to this fact. For example, the pass- 
“ge of the Fair Labor Standards Act, a piece 

necessary and humanitarian legislation, 
Posed special problems for the crabmeat in- 
dustry, inasmuch as economic studies had 
Indicated strongly that the consumer would 

accept the increased labor costs in the 
Orm of increased prices for crabmeat. The 
to ss, thereupon, made funds available 

Permit studies to increase productivity 
ta eMmciency of crabmeat plants through 

Ore careful production scheduling and 
touch increased automation. I am in- 
8 that this program is already bearing 
em t in that recommendations for increased 
2 Siency have already been adopted by tev- 

al processors. 
reladother example of the Increasing inter- 
5 tions ot Government and industry inter- 

da occurred during the recent recession in 
3) fsh meal industry, The U.S. Delegation 
Whine International Conference in Rome, 
ch meeting was necessary to resolve the 
blem of speculation and unwise market- 
Sta Practices, was led by an official of our 
tie Department. The delegstion’s posi- 
ton Was largely conditioned by the national 
ign policy and our antimonopoly laws. 
sonsequentis, the delegation’s freedom of 
The a and decision was very rigidly limited. 
and great amount of preparative work done 
the the constructive leadership shown by 
the executive branch, nevertheless, brought 
em! erence to conclusion which was 
Your tly Satisfactory to the United States. 
to Congress, in turn, again acted promptly 
ayant the industry. Funds were made 
mar ble for a to diversify your 
Ket outlets and to resolve some of the 
Siting problems in transportation rate 
had developed. I am informed that 
N rate problem, through the cooper- 
efforts of the National Fisheries In- 
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stitute and the Government, was settled at 
an annual saving to the industry of $700,000 
per year. Surely this is an indication of the 
effectiveness of enlightened Government- 
industry cooperation, 

We, in Congress, also are closely following 
the very interesting findings as to the use- 
fulness of fish body oils in the treatment of 
excessive amounts of cholesterol in the blood, 
the usefulness of fish protein concentrate as 
a supplement to the world's inadequate food 
protein supply, and the very valuable infor- 
mation on the nutritive value of fish as food. 

Iam sure that you appreciate that congres- 
sional interest in the fisheries is not limited 
to the enactment of specific, basic legislation. 
There ts the appropriation process, too. Con- 
gress has shown great interest in oceanog- 
raphy over the past 3 years. Several Govern- 
ment agencies have an interest in the oceans, 
and the Departments of the Navy, Interior, 
and Commerce, and special agencies such as 
National Science Foundation and Atomic 
Energy Commission, have been supporting 
programs of oceangraphic research for many 
years, But until recently these efforts have 
been far too slight. In 1961, for example, the 
total Government budget in oceanography 
was only $60 million. The program proposed 
for fiscal year 1963 is more than double this 
amount, and almost half of the increase has 
been earmarked for the ships and shore-based 
facilities needed for an accelerated program. 
Your interests are most directly concerned 
with the work of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, and I am sure you all understand 
the prominent part that Don McKernan and 
his staff are playing. They are stepping up 
their research on the ocean and its living 
resources and are deeply engaged In planning 
and coordinating the Government's program 
as a whole. 

But you have a stake in oceanographic re- 
search far greater than the program of this 
one Bureau. Every plece of research done on 
the oceans will benefit the fishing industry 
sooner or later. The Navy supports a very 
broad series of studies on ocean currents, dis- 
tribution of dissolved salts, kinds and num- 
bers of marine composition of 
bottom sediments, and many other investiga- 
tions, each of which adds to the basic knowl- 
edge necessary to reduce the cost of catching 
fish and obtain maximum yields from fishery 
resources. Half a dozen Government agencies 
are cooperating in financing and operating 
the National Oceanographic Data Center in 
Navy's Hydrographic Office. Fishery scien- 
tists will draw upon this growing repository 
of oceanographic data more and more as time 
goes on, and the results will be to your 
advantage. 

Congress also has passed, or has under 
consideration, special legislation to broaden 
the authority of certain agencies where 
necessary to allow them to play their full 
part in the national program. Public Law 
87-336, enacted last year, expands the func- 
tions of the Coast Guard, allowing them for 
the first time to conduct oceanographic re- 
search from their vessels. 

The National Science Foundation and 
Atomic Energy Commission also support 
broad programs in all aspects of oceanog- 
raphy. Some of these have direct applica- 
tion to fishery problerfis, Indeed a part of 
the program at the Blological Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at Beau- 
fort, N.C., is financed with AEC money. The 
many. activities supported by these agencies 
at universities and private research labora- 
tories add immeasurably to our knowledge 
of the oceans. 

We have some very special problems in the 
Pacific Northwest. The big dams, so val- 
uable for electric power and Irrigation, are 
obstacles to fish passage. To reach upstream 
spawning grounds, salmon must somehow 
pass over these dams; and their progeny 
must negotiate these barriers successfully if 
they are to reach the sea. These problems 
were brought to a head with recent pro- 
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posals to build high dams in the Columbia 
River system. We in Congress were able to 


by 1964 the direction in which a sound pro- 
gram for both fish and power should go. 

Of course, I do not need to tell an audience 
like this about the effect of foreign fisheries, 
You Know the extent to which our markets 
have been invaded. You have also heard, 
I am sure, of the skyrocketing catch of such 
countries as Japan and Soviet Russia in wa- 
ters close to American shores, The Japa- 
nese catches of American red salmon, the 2 
billion pounds of groundfish per year from 
the Bering Sea, the Russian trawling off 
Cape Cod, all are cases in point. Here, again, 
we in Congress have been able to help by 
providing funds for sharply increased re- 
search on the affected fish. Results of this 
research. will strengthen the hand of the 
United States in negotiations and treaty ar- 
rangements with other nations. 

Congress ls well aware of the catastrophic 
decline in gulf shrimp production which 
has caused so much hardship in this area. 
We recognize that additional knowledge of 
shrimp biology is bady needed in order that 
such occurrences may be predicted or 
avoided. During the current fiscal year 
funds have been made available for studies 
in the western gulf. It has been brought 
to our attention that additional funds are 
needed, and these requests will be con- 
sidered by Congress. 

Another resource that I know is of interest 
to many of you is the Atlantic and gulf 
menhaden. The Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
erles tells me its biologists expect a below- 
normal menhaden run in 1962. When such 
fiuctuations result from natural conditions 
of the seas there is not much that we can 
do about them. Here again, however, 
increased knowledge and better prediction 
may ease the strains on the industry. 

People of America’s breadbasket—the Great 
Plains of the Midwest—have traditionally 
not been fisheaters. Far from the coasts, 
they have in the past been turned against 
fish by the loss of quality the products suf- 
fered before they reached the consumer's 
hands. Now you have developed new meth- 
ods which make it possible to bring the 
products of the oceans and shores great dis- 
tances with the tang of the sea still in them. 
Commercial fisheries are also being devel- 
oped in lakes and reservoirs. 


As a Member of the Congress I am par- 
ticularly proud of a development that started 
back at the beginning of the 1950's, A Sen- 
ator secured passage of an appropriation 
that provided for the first full-scale attack 
on the predatory sea lamprey of the Great 
Lakes. In the ensuing years special chem- 
icals and electrical devices have been de- 
veloped to kill lampreys while leaving food 
and game fish untouched. The Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries tells me that real in- 
roads on the lampreys are beginning. Soon 
it may be possible to restore the lake trout, 
prime delicacy of the Great Lakes region un- 
til decimated by the lamprey. Other de- 
velopments in the use of new kinds of fish 
and the making of new fish products should 
help introduce the Midwest to the delights 
of good sea food. 


In short, we are moving as rapidly as 
possible to enlarge the fund of useful knowl- 
edge about the seas around us and both in- 
shore and offshore fishery resources, We are 
training men to do the job, and furnish- 
ing financial support as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Our Government is prepared to meet 
with those of other nations in solving prob- 
lems of high-seas fishing. Research teams 
are moving into regions where food needs 
exist. The total program cannot solve every 
problem nor anticipate every contingency, 
but it cam make us stronger than we now 
are in fishery affairs. 
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Obviously, we can't stand still. We must 
move forward, As a member of the lawmak- 
ing branch of our Government, I urge you 
to make your views known when you feel 
new legislation is needed, or existing laws 
changed. The purpose of the Congress 18 
to reflect the will of the people. Don't hesi- 
tate to let us know what you think. 


U.S. School Funds Believed Unneeded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent message which came to the 
House on Federal aid to education, I 
think it appropriate that the Members 
consider the opinion of Mr. Maurice H. 
Stans, former Director of the Budget, in 
regard to this subject. 

The following article by Mr. Stans ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Mon- 
day, March 12: 

U.S. School FUNDS BELIEVED UNNEEDED 

(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Taxpayers in my old hometown of Shako- 
pee, Minn., in 1959 were confronted with 
the need of enlarging the school facilities. 
The educators and architects put before 
them a proposal to build a new high school 
at a cost of $1.3 million. The program was 
defeated in the election almost 4 to 1—but 
not because the voters were against educa- 
tion or were unwilling or unable to sup- 
port its necessary costs. They turned it 
down because they believed the plans were 
extravagant. 

About 6 weeks later, a more economical 
proposal calling simply for an addition to 
the existing school building was presented 
to the taxpayers. By an enthusiastic vote 
of 5 to 2, they approved a $200,000 bond issue 
to meet the cost. 

In an earlier article I questioned the 
validity of the statistics being cited to the 
public in support of Federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary school construction. 
I suggested that we are entitled to a lot 
more facts on what individual school dis- 
tricts really need—and what they can and 
will do about it when inadequate or sub- 
standard conditions are pointed out—before 
committing billions of dollars of Federal 
money to such a program, 

MEETING RESPONSIBILITIES 

Since all Americans favor a sound educa- 
tional system, it might be assumed that 
the case for Federal support would rest on 
evidence that the local school districts have 
failed to provide one that is satisfactory. 
Yet the facts seem to demonstrate that by 
and large they are meeting their responsi- 
bilities—in their own way, as did the people 
of Shakopee. 

Here are figures from the Office of Educa- 
tion: Over the past decade (of the 1950's) 
more than 600,000 new classrooms were 
built, while increased attendance required 
only 400,000. This means that 200,000 
classrooms were made available to replace 
old ones or to reduce the size of classes. 
This provided a significant improvement in 
school conditions. 

Since 1956, our communities have been 
building an average of 70,000 classrooms a 
year, on their own. In the 4 years between 
1956 and 1960, enrollment rose 15 percent, 
the number of classrooms increased 23 per- 
cent, and the number of pupils per class- 
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room declined from 29 to 27.1, 
without general Federal aid. 

And here are some more reported figures: 
The peak increase in elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools occurred in the fall 
of 1953, when student enrollments rose 1.4 
million. Since then, the postwar wave has 
been subsiding, and now the annual in- 
creases are about 1 million. 


FURTHER SLOWDOWN 


From 1965 through 1970, the statisticians 
tell us, the average growth will be only 
about 600,000 pupils per year. If our com- 
munities continue to build just 50,000 class- 
rooms a year, this will provide enough new 
facilities to take care of the student growth 
and give 25,000 classrooms a year to replace 
old ones or further reduce the average pupil 
count per classroom, 

The contention that States and local com- 
munities are unable to meet rising educa- 
tional costs does not stand up under critical 
examination. The States and communities 
in the fifties boosted school revenues 164 
percent to meet the mushrooming 43-percent 
expansion in enrollment. With our economy 
continuing to grow they should be better 
able by far to match the lesser needs of the 
sixties when enrollment will grow by only 
20 percent, 

A few years ago, the argument was heard 
that thousands of school districts had 
reached the ceiling of their bonding limits 
for school debt and so were prevented from 
meeting their requirements. Yet a survey 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in December 1959 showed that 
only 237 of the Nation’s more than 40,000 
school districts reported that they needed 
classrooms, were at the limit of their debt 
capacity, and were unable to obtain State 
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aid. For those few in this category, the ` 


Elsenhower-Flemming 1960 proposal of 
limited long-term aid through loans and 
grants would have been a full and adequate 
solution; the Congress ignored it. 


TWO LESSONS ILLUSTRATED 


The experience of Shakopee illustrates two 
important lessons. First, planners can en- 
gage in flights of fancy when they submit 
proposed courses of action; only local knowl- 
edge of actual requirements can hold this 
type of wishful waste in check, Second, 
when the voters are convinced of the need 
for money and that it will be well spent 
they will approve and support all reason- 
able requests made of them, They want 
their children to be well educated. 

Since the turn of the century, increases 
in school expenditures have far surpassed 
the growth in any other measuring rod of 
progress, including gross national product, 
personal income and personal consumption 
expenditures. And all except a negligible 
portion in recent years has been voluntarily 
paid out of the pockets of local taxpayers. 

Certainly the facts do not make a strong 
case for using vast appropriations of Fed- 
eral funds at the elementary and secondary 
school level. To a degree unequaled by any 
other nation in history, primary and second- 
ary education has been provided in this 
country to all who have sought it. And 
it has been done well and at less cost to the 
taxpayer by the States and local school 
districts. 


Lew H. Galloway, of Wakeeney, Kans. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 
IN THE BOURE OF irae 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Md. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in the fast 
pace of modern living we often fail to 
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fully appreciate those around us who 
give of their time and talents to causes 
that benefit us all, 

One who made a great contribution to 
his community and State was Mr. Lew 
M. Galloway, of Wakeeney, Kans., a 
prominent farmer and stockman of 
western Kansas. Death claimed Mr. 
Galloway, February 4, 1962, creating a 
vacuum in his community that will not 
soon be filled. 

Mr. Galloway played an influential 
role in the affairs of his town, county, 
and State, and was widely recognized for 
his accomplishments in the field of agri- 
culture. 

An article which appeared in the 
Western Kansas World of Wakeeney on 
February 8, 1962, summarizes well, the 
full life led by this distinguished Kan- 
san, and I include a portion of it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

A breeder of Hereford cattle from his 
youth, Mr. Galloway had a lifelong interest 
in and gave of his service to all phases of 
agriculture and to the life of his community- 

His varied activities and interests in- 
cluded 12 years as commissioner of Trego 
County, 20 years secretary of the Trego 
County Fair, director of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association, member of the board of 
directors of Trego-Gove Federal Land Bank 
Association, two terms on the State banking 
board, member of the State board of agri- 
culture for 9 years and its president in 1954. 
Since its inception in 1951 he served as 8 
member of the board of trustees of Trego- 
Lemke Memorial Hospital. 

In addition to his activities and services 
to his local community and State, he had 
an avid interest in politics and for many 
years was ardent in the support of the Re- 
publican Party even to the extent of being 
known over the State as Mr, Republican of 
Trego County. 

For many years he was an active mem- 
ber of the local United Presbyterian Church, 
having served repeatedly as one of the board 
of trustees. He became a member of the 
Wakeeney Masonic Lodge in early life, later 
a member of Isis Shrine and a knight tem- 
plar. 

Lew Galloway will be remembered by the 
local community as by his friends over the 
State of Kansas for his active interest and 
participation in all the things that were for 
their progress and growth. 


Richard McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD C. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row Richard McArdle, Chief of the For- 
est Service, retires after 39 years of dis- 
tinguished public service. Chief Mo- 
Ardle has brought honor to his profes- 
sion of forestry. He has set an example 
of the highest order to those who find in 
public service an opportunity for 
far above the monetary rewards. He has 
particularly brought honor to his coun- 
try because he is known throughout the 
world for his high professional attain- 
ment, his personal integrity and leader“ 
ship, and understanding of sound rela- 
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tionships between public responsibilities 
and the opportunities for private de- 
velopment. 

During my service in Congress it has 
been my privilege to continue my deep 
interest in forestry. This has afforded 
me an opportunity to know of his effec- 
tive administration of his responsibilities. 

Chief McArdle has richly earned the 
Privilege of retiring from long years of 
heavy responsibility. We shall miss him. 
May I extend our warmest best wishes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
Pointed a capable career man, Ed Cliff, 
to succeed Chief McArdle. I commend 
the Secretary on filling this position 
from the Forest Service, thus continuing 
in this high office a man experienced in 
the problems and opportunities of the 
Service. 


Administration's Tax Aid—Just Adding 


to Business Burdens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Herald Tribune published 
y, March 11, 1962, there appeared 
an article by Mr. Donald I. Rogers en- 
titled “Administration’s Tax Aid: Just 
Adding to Business Burdens.” Mr. Rog- 
ers has presented a most thought-pro- 
Voking analysis of the proposal which 
Will soon be before the House for debate. 
I commend this excellent analysis to my 
Colleagues and include it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 
ADMINISTRATION'S Tax Am: Just ADDING TO 
BUSINESS BURDENS 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Never in history have the citizens of a 
Ration been abliged to carry such an enor- 
burden of Federal Government on their 

as are the American people. Naturally, 
Neither the business nor the people of such 
® society can travel as far or as fast as might 

the case without such a load. 


The administration has that 


rate of economic growth, slower 
than in all but the most backward countries, 
and persistent domestic unemployment while 
Other industrial nations are enjoying un- 
ented high levels of employment. 
economist with a $3 slide rule has 
Pointed to America’s overburdening, Over- 
Whelming, and antiquated tax structure as 
the culprit. Ah, yes, the administration’s 
leaders conceded, that’s what is causing it. 
1 they promise to fix all this with the 
$83 tax pul. 
boryeTyone has had a chance to ses all those 
d new proposals and every one agrees, 
even economists, 


en that is slowing us down. 
nn lle I know that the businessmen who 
Ve testified against this bill have been 
g for the interests of business, it also 
in ens that their interests are the intérests, 
the case, of the people at large—and of 
ation itself. 
Tt ts also true that the administration says 
legislation is designed specifically to al- 
low businessmen to expand, as they dearly 
© to do. 


JE 
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But the business leaders carefully examine 
the proposals with which they would have to 
deal and almost unanimously turned thumbs 
down. Some of them certainly would realize 
something of it. But it is totally wrong, 
they say, and it won't speed up growth; it 
won't cut unemployment. 

Sometime around mid-March the Ways 
and Means Committee is expected to send 
this legislation to the House, despite all the 
testimony it heard against it from people 
who should know what they're talking about. 

This is why, in part, Industry wants the 
House to kill it. If not the House, industry 
wants the Senate Finance Committee to kill 
it, or the Senate itself. These are the reasons 
business feels the bill is so bad that it must 
be fought all the way: 

1. The investment tax credit, amounting 
to $1.8 billion, is a subsidy and control 
measure. It seeks to make businessmen 
invest any available capital as the Govern- 
ment, in its unproved wisdom, thinks should 
be invested. 

The planners, whose know-how has 
brought our farmers, our airlines, and our 
railways to their knees, are now going to 
bless business with the same quality of 
guidance. No wonder executives blanch. 

The weapon is that businesses which fol- 
lowed Government dictates would be taxed 
less than those which in all good conscience 
could not. Tax digression and tax discrimi- 
nation would be increased. 

2. Government would have the say on how 
corporate expense funds could be spent. The 
compulsion comes from new rules against 
certain types of spending, which would place 
tax penalties against companies which use 
their own best judgment in this matter. 

3. American business abroad would be given 
an unfair tax disadvantage at a time when 
competition with foreign producers in world 
markets is keenest. 

4. Just when the Internal Revenue Service 
is installing a taxpayer number and elec- 
tronics computer system to make sure that 
untaxed dividends and interest are reported, 
a heavy burden of withholding taxes on these 
items at the source would be installed. It 
is going to be totally unnecessary with the 
new system. 

5. An extra tax bite is slipped into the leg- 
islation by assessing full income rates in- 
stead of capital gains rates on the sale of 
personal property or companies. 

This plan does nothing for growth. It 
shifts the burden a little but results in no 
new capital to invest for growth. 

So, businessmen generally want to see Con- 
gress defeat this entire tax bill. Only in this 
Way can the road be cleared for real tax rate 
reform of the kind the Government concedes 
is unnecessary, and which has been put off 
every year so that more giantism could be 
allowed the Government. 

If we trail the Western World in economic 
growth, surely we lead the world in govern- 
ment growth. Little good that does us. 

If this bill is killed, Congress could con- 
sider the growth and revenue features of 
the Herlong-Baker income reform legislation 
with which readers of this column are famil- 
iar—and to judge from the mall, about which 
they are most enthusiastic. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorials 
from the Columbus, Ga., Ledger of 


.Besses the 
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March 7, 1962, and the Columbus, Ga., 

Enquirer of March 8, 1962, with refer- 

ence to Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 

of the board of the Coca-Cola Export 

Corp., who recently addressed the Ro- 

tary Club of Columbus: 

From the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, Mar. 7, 
1962] 

A Pourricat LEGEND Comes TO COLUMBUS 

We happily welcome James Farley to Co- 
lumbus today. The former Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Democratic national chairman is 
here to address the Rotary Club. 

Jim Farley is a legend in his own time. 
He has been for nearly three decades. He 
rose to fame as the man behind the land- 
slide election of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
President in 1932. During his time as na- 
tional chairman, the Democrats wrested 
away nearly every governorship in the coun- 
try, and more than two-thirds of the con- 
gressional seats. 

We're sure that Jim Farley would be the 
first to admit that he got considerable as- 
sistance from a certain “Hoover depression” 
but his genius was nevertheless a thing of 
beauty which political students today still 
hold in awe. 

Oddly, he never turned that genius to his 
own behalf. After breaking with Roosevelt 
on the third-term issue in 1950, Farley re- 
tired to private life. His name has often 
been mentioned but never called when New 
York Democrats are looking for candidates. 

Now in his seventies Jim Farley still pos- 
magic that helped his 
candidate capture the Nation 30 years ago. 
The mere rumor that he might possibly run 
for Governor of New York this year is re- 
ported to have put the incumbent Republi- 
can, Nelson Rockefeller, in a testy and wor- 
ried mood. 

Jim Farley has always been a friend of 
Georgia. We are sincerely glad to have him 
visit us again. 


From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, Mar. 
8, 1962] 
Favorep BY a Vierr 

A big, cheerful man with a grin in his 
voice came to Columbus Wednesday to speak 
to a large assemblage of Rotarians and their 
guests, and although he made no formal 
address and spoke in rambling fashion of his 
aseoclations over the last half-century with 
the great and near-great of our times, his 
audience was captured by his personality. 

James Farley is certainly a legendary figure 
in our country. For many years a leading 
figure in the Democratic Party, he was a close 
associate of Franklin D. Roosevelt and was 
instrumental in the campaigns of the thirties 
and forties during which those of his politi- 
cal persuasion dominated national politics. 
Possessed of a magnetic personality and a 
fiair for personal contact which captivates 
those who come under its influence, he 18 
assuredly one of the great human beings of 
our times. 

But as fine as these qualities are, we would 
not say that they are what so impressed his 
audience Wednesday. For Jim Farley is one 
of those rare souls who by their very pres- 
ence in a room seem to fill it with optimism, 
pride of country, and deep, abiding convic- 
tion that Americanism is not only the best 
philosophy of government and society, but 
the strongest, and hence cannot lose. And 
he leaves this impression without waving the 
flag; without uttering the jingoistic and 
cheuvinistic slogans and phrases which so 
often characterize the after-dinner speaker. 

Farley—heart, mind, and soul—is a politi- 
cian and a consummate one, But he has the 
reputation of being one who is unable to 
compromise with his moral principles. It 
was partly for this reason that we were 
moved to print last summer the text of a 
commencement address he delivered at St. 
Mary's University at San Antonio, Tex. After 
describing the present cold war state of the 
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world, outlining the terrible threat of our 
times, and rehearsing mistakes and events 
which led to the present situation, he re- 
peated for his listeners some famous words: 
“We have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 
He added that no more than the Assyrians 
can the Communists hold together forever 
an empire built on fear and terror, and that 
no device has ever been created which can 
conquer the soul God gave man. “Let us 
stand by our principles though the heavens 
fall,” said Big Jim.” No man and no na- 
tion ever compromises an eternal principle; 
it only succeeds in compromising itself * * * 
the path of duty is the path of hardship and 
sacrifice, but it is the only path to both 
safety and honor * * * those sacred bloody 
footprints in the snow of Valley Forge [can- 


not] be eradicated from the sands of time by | 


an uncultivated, barefoot barbarian pound- 
ing his shoes on the table at the United Na- 
tions * * * if the crisis is great, the Amer- 
ican tradition that the crisis will produce 
the man is true. 

Strong, fearless words these, filled with 
conviction and the power of the American 
ideal. We need to hear more of them in 
these troubled, uncertain times, and some- 
how, Jim Farley seems to personify the faith 
which moves in them. It was an honor to 
have him in our community and a pleasure 
to be exposed to the light which beams from 
such a man. 


Residual Oil Import Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, I made known to my colleagues in the 
House my reaction to the recent decision 
of the administration with respect to 
residual oil import quotas. Among other 
things, I pointed out that increasing im- 
port quotas did not detract from the 
necessity to do away with the quota sys- 
tem itself. 

I am pleased to report that this posi- 
tion has found support in other quarters. 
The Oil Users Association has made the 
following statement: 

In behalf of over 2 million consumers, the 
Oil Users Association today responded to an 
Interior Department ruling which will in- 
crease residual oil quotas by 10 percent be- 

April 1. In a resolution passed 
unanimously by the board of directors, the 
association said: 

“Resolved, The Oil Users Association can- 
not accept the recent ruling of the Secretary 
of the Interior to Increase residual oil quotas 
by 10 percent as a substitute for complete 
removal of controls. No matter what quan- 
tity of residual oil is imported under a re- 
striction program, the inequities of Improper 
distribution and the hardship of higher 
prices will continue. This in turn results in 
higher bills of upward of 2 million customers 
which our members serve along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

“In response to a request by the adminis- 
tration, a great many conscientious people 
have spent a great deal of time presenting 
full and informative statements on every 
facet of the oil restriction program. These 
studies have revealed that without any 
shadow of a doubt the restrictions should be 
removed entirely, and we respectfully urge 
the administration to take whatever steps 
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are necessary to remove such restrictions at 
an early date.” 


Another point I made was that Presi- 
dent Kennedy could show his genuine 
belief in freer trade by removing bar- 
riers to residual oil imports, which he 
could do now without further authority 
from Congress. Again, I find this view 
held by informed observers of this prob- 
lem. The following editorial appeared in 
the Oil and Gas Journal of March 5: 
Is THE WHITE HOUSE PLAYING POLITICS WITH 

Ou, Imports? 

White House action on the residual-fuel- 
oll control program will provide a tipoff on 
just how much of a role politics will play in 
administration decisions on import problems. 

Residual-fuel controls, like those on crude- 
oil imports, are supposed to be based solely 
on national security needs. 

The Office of Emergency Planning has 
completed a study to determine whether 
continuation of residual fuel controls is 
necessary as a security measure. Its report 
is about ready to be sent to the White House. 

If, as some observers suspect, the White 
House holds up any announcement on resid- 
ual fuel until Congress takes action some 
months from now on the President's overall 
trade proposals, it will be evident that 
politics rather than national security is 
being used as the yardstick, 

The White House could—and should— 
avold this stigma by acting promptly on 


Ops recommendation. Otherwise, the na- 


tional security requirement becomes a farce. 
Crude-oll controls, too, could become a 
political club, as could the power that would 
be granted the President under the entire 
trade program. This is not a reassuring 
prospect. 


A Bill To Authorize the Coinage of 50- 
Cent Pieces Commemorating the Or- 
bital Flight of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege today to introduce in 
the House of Representatives a bill au- 
thorizing the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
commemorating the orbital flight of Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., a member of the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

This same bill was introduced in the 
Senate by the Honorable ALAN BIBLE, of 
Nevada, and the Honorable STUART SY- 
MINGTON, Of Misouri. 

This House has heard many words 
spoken by many world and national lead- 
ers from its rostrum, but none have been 
so straightforward and honest as the 
words of Colonel Glenn when he ap- 
peared before a joint session of this Con- 
gress. 

Patriotism and devotion to this coun- 
try are not old fashioned. The Ameri- 
can people are prepared to stand up and 
be counted. Communism or any other 
“ism” had best read the words of Colonel 
Glenn if they want to know if we Ameri- 
cans will sacrifice to defend our loved 
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ones, our home and our democratic way 
of life. 

Our coins bear the words “In God We 
Trust.” When Colonel Glenn appeared 
before House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, he was questioned about his 
feelings relative to his Maker while in 
space. The colonel's reply to this ques- 
tion would make the words “In God We 
Trust“ more than appropriate for the 
coinage this bill authorizes. 

I believe the American people want the 
John Glenn coin, and I hope we can pass 
this bill in record time. 


An Address by the Honorable Joseph S. 
Farland, Panama City, Panama, Jan- 
uary 24, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address given by the Hon- 
orable Joseph S. Farland, Ambassador 
of the United States to the Republic of 
Panama, upon the occasion of a lunch- 
eon meeting of the American Society of 
Panama City, at Panama City, on Jan- 
uary 24, 1962. 

Ambassador Farland, one of the ablest 
and most dedicated of our representa- 
tives overseas, spoke eloquently about 
the goals of the alliance for progress. 
A Ambassador Farland's address fol- 
ows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE AN- 
BASSADOR JOSEPH S. FARLAND AT THE 
LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY ON JANUARY 24, 1962 


Gentlemen of the American Society, for- 
tunately, all of us are members of what the 
noted economist, John K. Galbraith, pres- 
ently U.S. Ambassador to India, has called 
the affluent society. And, even more fortu- 
nately, we are members of a free democratic 
society. This happy combination offers us, 
at this juncture of world affairs, urgent 
duties, great responsibilities, and unlimited 
opportunities, Collectively, we who enjoy 
the many benefits of free Western society. 
we of the free world, have the financial abil- 
ity, the freedom of choice, and the desire to 
bring to our less fortunate fellow men the 
greatest blessing of true democracy—liberty 
and social justice for all men. 

This concept of liberty, one that embraces 
all humanity, is basic to our own revolution- 
ary history and has, throughout our national! 
development, guided the thinking and ac- 
tions of our Presidents and statesmen. Jef- 
ferson expressed this idea most clearly and 
without reservation. He said: “The Ameri- 
can Revolution is intended for all mankind. 
We have remained true to this ideal. The 
world scene today finds us stanchly defend- 
ing every man's right to win for himself and 
his family a better life through peaceful and 
democratic revolutionary processes. And 
just as tenaciously, we oppose the enjoy- 
ment of this better life by the few, at the 
expense of the misery of the many, 

This selfless universality in the applica- 
tion of our ideals of freedom found its maxi- 
mum expression in President Franklin D- 
Roosevelt's four freedoms—freedom of 
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Speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
Want, and freedom from fear. He postu- 
lated these precious freedoms not only for 
the people of the United States, but, as he 
Tepeated over and over, for people every- 
Where in the world. And in his second in- 
augural address, he restated our dedication 
to social justice for all in these words: “The 
test of our progress Is not whether we add 
More to the abundance of those who have 
Much; it is whether we provide enough for 
those who have too little.“ 

In spite of having given more generously 
Of the fruits of our labor than any other peo- 
ple in recorded history, to friend and foe 
alike, progress has been slow. But measured 
by the past we have moved swiftly; meas- 
ured by the needs of the future we all have 
Much more to do. The world's social and 
economic problems still loom very large. 
Teeming millions of our fellow men stagnate 
in misery, lose their daily battle with hunger, 
Succumb needlessly to disease and wear the 
heavy chains of ignorance. 

Influential and outspoken leaders in Latin 
America have recognized the continuing role 
ot our healthy revolutionary spirit in 
Stimulating these millions to struggle for 
the achievenent of their long-denied, fast- 
Tising aspirations for a better life. Several 
Weeks ago, Carlos Lacerda, Governor of 

's Guanabara State, told the Inter- 
American Press Association: The unrest 
Which exists in Latin America, the discon- 
tent of its people * * * is nothing but the 
fruitful result of North American influence. 

eagerness to grow, to prosper, to have 
Security and freedom, this unconformity to 
backwardness and stagnation are genuine 
Products of the inter-American spirit of the 
cial influence of an American revolu- 
in Latin America.” 

Recognizing our urgent duty to help con- 
vert these just aspirations into a goodly share 
ot reality within the Ufetime of those of 
dur neighbors who cling precariously to the 

tom rung of the economic ladder, we 
have joined forces with the nations of Latin 
ca in a gigantic cooperative effort to 
insure a decade of development. We have 
hands in an alliance for progress 

that was born at Bogotá and baptized at 
ta del Este. Here you see the official 
Symbol of that alliance just authorized by 
the Organization of American States for use 
throughout the hemisphere. It is a symbol 
Of hope rekindled in the breast of those 
Who had forgotten how to hope. It is a 
symbol of freedom, of peace, of work, and 
Sf progress, As honorary president of the 
American Society, I am going to ask your 
tors to assist me in every possible way 

to publicize this symbol all over Panama and 
a its message of real hope for a better life 

Ways alive in those whom the alliance was 

ed to help, 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
b Alliance is not a uniquely U.S, position, 
85 has been formally created and subscribed 

by the majority of our proud sister re- 
ie lics. It represents an invigorating distil- 

tion of the best social and economic think- 
gin this hemisphere. In the declaratian to 
© people of the Americas, the United States 
eae to make available technical assistance 

d some 820 billion over the next decade to 

Rs ce investment in basic social and eco- 
mic progress. The Latin American na- 
e tor their part, declured their firm in- 

Htlon to dedicate increnzingiy larger shares 
in their own resources to economic develop- 

ent and social progress. They also are 

ound to introduce reforms that will assure 
of Participation of all sectors In the fruits 
en alliance for progress. They agreed “to 
Am tax laws, demanding more from those 
have most, to punish tax evasion severely 
to redistribute the national income in 
er to benefit those who are most in need, 
© at the same time promoting savings 
investment and reinvestment of capital.” 
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This is an all-important goal, requiring the 
greatest courage and determination from na- 
tional leaders and understanding and co- 
operation from the people who will bear un- 
accustomed and, at first, uncomfortable tax 
burdens, which every free, modern society 
uses to make more equitable and better uti- 
lization of the national wealth. 

Such an ambitious program on a scope 
never before imagined creates immediate 
problems of long-range, integrated economic 
planning that many of the signatory coun- 
tries have never seriously attempted in the 
past. Planning of this kind is a necessary 
and accepted function in every modern so- 
ciety. In the United States, it is an every- 
day part of our lives. In many of the less- 
developed countries, such planning is ct best 
inadequate and at worst nonexistent. It 
follows then, that since the prime qualifica- 
tions for assistance under the alliance for 
progress is demonstrated willingness to un- 
dertake self-help measures and reforms, that 
adoption of a systematic approach to devel- 
opment, budgeting, and programing is fun- 
damental for the success of any nation's 
long-range program. 

Indeed, self-help is not only the key to 
participation in the alliance, but it is the 
only really effective stimulant to stagnant 
economies, The necessity of stimulating 
the economic sector is essential for, as my 
Government has heretofore pointed out, 
“poverty must be recognized as a force of 
tyranny in itself, economic development is 
a liberating force. Yet economic develop- 
ment will fail in its purpose if its benefits 
go primarily to the wealthy elite. Our task, 
therefore, is not only to bake a bigger eco- 
nomic pie, but to take greater care of how 
that pie is sliced." The nations involved 
should not delude themselves into thinking 
that foreign aid, of itself, will lead them 
down the path to the desired millennium, 
This is patently impossible. The enormous, 
neglected needs of millions of their citizens 
can never be satisfied by even many times 
the sum pledged by the United States. But 
these funds can alleviate the most pressing 
problems, generating both hope and concrete 
improvements, while the members of the al- 
liance readjust and reform their economic 
and social structures to enable more of their 
own resources to assume the burden of re- 
sponsibility for their development, 

I emphasize again that no amount of aid 
will save those who do not or will not help 
themselves. The degree of progress each 
member of the alliance achieves depends 
much more on his own total effort than on 
the amount of technical and financial ald 
we will provide. Neither growth nor a de- 

*yelopment program can be imposed on a 
country. It must express that nation's own 
will and goals. Nor do we expect any country 
to remake itself in our image. Open socie- 
ties can take many forms, and within very 
broad limits the members of the alliance 
must be free to set their own goals and to 
devise their own institutions to achieve those 

oals. 

g In my view, there are four major areas of 
self-help which merit the immediate and 
continuing attention of the participating 
governments. They mre: The effective mo- 
bilization of national resources, the reduc- 
tion of dependence on external sources, the 
tapping of the energies and skills of the en- 
tire population and the insistence upon 
honesty in government. 

No economy can get the most out of its 
resources if dishonesty, corruption, and 
favoritism are a tolerated part of the na- 
tional scene. I have talked with hundreds 
of Latin Americans about the many prob- 
lems which face the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. Almost without exception they have 
stressed the need of vitalizing the concepts 
of morality and integrity in all walks of life. 
They have expressed the belief that ff a 
stricter degree of morality were adopted as 
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the public and private posture of all respon- 
sible citizenry, then all other national prob- 
lems would be on the road to solution. It 
is axiomatic that there can be no decent 
enlightened nation or civilization without 
morality and integrity and no lasting integ- 
rity apart from God. Those who would 
treat politics and morality apart will never 
understand the one or the other. Thus it 
is imperative that alliance-for-progress funds 
whether they come from the United States 
or are generated by a national economy must 
not be diverted to the pockets of a handful 
of grasping politicians, while a few crumbs 
are cast to the many poor who hunger for 
liberty and justice. All of us must expend 
every effort to make certain that this time 
the masses of underprivileged in Latin 
America are the real beneficiaries. Anything 
less will only assure the failure of this mas- 
sive new effort to relieve human misery in 
this hemisphere. 

In this same vein, I must mention another 
impediment to progress that is blatantly evi- 
dent throughout Latin America—monopoly. 
That is monopoly which puts artificially high 
prices on essential materials, goods and food- 
stuffs, again in the classic pattern of favor- 
ing the few and exploiting the many. Free 
competition and the normal, unrestricted 
working of the basic economy law of supply 
and demand must be allowed to operate in 
and on sick economies if progress is to come 
to the Americas. 

As an incentive to self-help, the United 
States can use its ald by respon with fi- 
nancial assistance on a sustained „ tal- 
lored to priority needs, to those countries 
making serious efforts in self-help. In many 
instances, it can withhold or limit its ald 
to countries ignoring or not yet willing to 
make such efforts, And may I add, for in- 
stance, as did former Under Secretary Ches- 
ter Bowles, during a speech at Mexico City 
on October 19 past, “that I do not see why 
my Government or any other capital con- 
tributor should be asked for loans or grants 
to replace runaway indigenous capital that 
could be kept at home by the same kind 
of curbs with which the British helped re- 
store the soundness of their economy fol- 
lowing World War II.“ Any government, 
however, must realize that it can ignore the 
pressures of the floodtide of “rising expec- 
tations” only at its own grave peril and 
to the detriment of the just aspirations of 
its citizens. 

Here in Panama the government has 
shown itself to be fully aware of its press- 
ing social and economic problems and com- 
prehensively to have grasped the significance 
of the alliance for progress calling for stag- 
gering efforts and unprecedented changes. 
Reporting to the assembly on his first year's 
stewardship as chief executive, President 
Chiari informed the nation that its destiny 
was tied to a wholehearted cooperation in 
the alliance, saying: “* Panama attend- 
ed the Punta del Este conference and par- 
ticipated in the sessions of the alliance for 
progress, a bold program that President Ken- 
nedy has presented to the Latin American 
peoples as the best way to achieve their 
economic redemption and their agricultural 
and industrial development.” 

“Panama will benefit from that program 
of economic assistance and my Government 
feels that the policy of the Kennedy plan is 
truly the Instrument that, judiciously used 
by Latin American nations, will serve to take 
them out of the state of underdevelopment 
in which they find themselves and reach 
high levels of integral progress.“ 

More recently on January 1 of this new 
year, President Chiari unequivocally declared 
that, “The cooperation and effort involved 
in the alliance for progress do not mean 
the easy acquisition of free millions in ex- 
change for mute support in the game of 
international politics. It does mean under- 
taking internal reforms by self-effort toward 
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attaining the maximum degree of welfare 
with equal opportunities for all in demo- 
cratic societies, adapted to their own desires 
and needs, These reforms, which coincide 
with my strongest aspirations and which 
call for inescapable requirements on our 
part, will be less grievous for Panama with 
the funds which the United States has 
pledged to contribute toward the partial 
financing of programs and projects meeting 
the rigid conditions established in the Char- 
ter of Punta del Este.“ 

The present administration had barely 
taken office when it established a National 
Planning Bureau in the office of the Presi- 
dent. It has done an excellent Job of pre- 
paring a 5-year investment program for so- 
cial and economic development in con- 
sonance with the goals of the alliance for 
progress. A special Panamanian economic 
mission recently went to Washington to dis- 
cuss Panama's development needs and ex- 
plore how local and U.S. resources could 
best be used to meet those needs. Al- 
though some of the projects they presented 
needed further study, several were so com- 
pletely planned that they lent themselves 
to early implementation. Because of the 
excellent work of the Planning Bureau, 
Panama became one of the first recipients 
of alliance-for-progress financial assistance. 
The U.S. Government has indicated its read- 
iness, subject to the conclusion of satisfac- 
tory project agreements, to provide grants 
of $9.9 million to Panama. These funds 
were made available concurrently with Un- 
der Secretary Ball's visit to Panama. Agree- 
ment finalizing the projects can be expected 
shortly. 

Because of confusing statements in the 
local press, I want to underscore the fact 
that this money represents grants and not 
loans. To give you some idea of the magni- 
tude of this grant, I can say that it repre- 
sents more than the Panamanian Govern- 
ment has spent in any 1 year on public 
investment projects with the single excep- 
tion of 1956. Since it is a grant and not a 
loan, Panama will not have to budget funds 
with which to repay normal interest and 
principal, as on loans it is presently serv- 
icing in the public investment sector. The 
grant is, in essence, recognition of Panama's 
pledge to make the sacrifices and reform to 
which she solemnly subscribed at Punta del 
Este. 

As a concrete example of the Panamanian 
Government's pledge to do what it must, I 
will quote again from President Chiari's ad- 
dress to the Assembly: He spoke of the 
thorniest reform of all—taxes: “* * * it is 
necessary that our fiscal income be increased 
in an equitable manner, that strict meas- 
ures be applied to avoid the evasion of taxes 
and that additional income be obtained 
from the economic sectors that can support 
it without seriously affecting their assets.” 

“The executive branch also feels that the 
Department of Internal Revenue requires 
certain norms so that it can effect a better 
collection and impose severe penalties for 
those who evade the payment of taxes, serv- 
ing as a warning for those who consider the 
evasion of taxes a meritorious ability.” 

I submit that such a statement demon- 
strates moral strength and political courage, 
deserving of emulation by those who bear 
the ultimate responsibility of making such 
concepts the law of the land. I would be 
derelict if I failed to express my whole- 
hearted support of the democratic ideals and 
humanitarian posture which President Chi- 
ari has enunciated on so many occasions 
since becoming the chief executive of this 
great country. This I do and wish for him 
success in effecting, from words to fact, the 
accomplishment of social and economic re- 
forms, much needs yet to be done. Last 
Priday I was officially informed that, in the 
development of self-help measures to assist 
in these reforms (I quote) “during 1961 the 
Government of Panama has improved some 
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of its administrative tools, and has pre- 
pared and undertaken program, projects and 
reforms designed to accomplish an acceler- 
ated move toward economic and social prog- 
ress. Nevertheless these measures are still 
insufficient since tremendous efforts are re- 
quired to gear administrative machinery, 
policies and attitudes to the spirit and ac- 
tions of the decade for progress.” In a re- 
cent editorial by my good friend George W. 
Westerman it is suggested that in develop- 
ing these measures and in order that these 
“desirable economic and social benefits will 
come to the people of this country with the 
least possible delay the Government must 
enlist the full energies of political leaders, 
legislators, industrialists, publicists, educa- 
tors, labor leaders and citizens of good will 
in a great cooperative effort.” This concept 
most certainly deserves endorsement. The 
combined labor of all is necessary that this 
country be able to adhere to the promises 
made by it in concert with its sister repub- 
lics at Punta del Este. 

Although the definitive obligations of the 
$9.9 million grant to specific projects depend 
on further detailed planning, negotiation 
and approvals by both governments, I can 
give you, in broad outline, an idea of how 
the grant funds are to be allocated: 

Four million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars is to go to public school construction 
on a public bid, contract basis. Destined 
mainly for communities hard pressed for 
school buildings or additional classrooms, 
the funds will provide for 60 schools or a 
total of 1,000 classrooms, School supplies 
and housing for teachers may be provided 
in some cases. 

Two million dollars is destined to continue 
the work started under the $1 million special 
assistance grant of last year. This includes 
$0.5 million for self-help housing, such as 
that undertaken by the U.S. AID mission in 
the San Miguelito project, where 20 houses 
are nearing completion and 40 more are 
being started. It is interesting to note that 
the labor donated by the participants is cal- 
culated as 30 percent of the value of the 
finished home. In reality, this constitutes 
their down payment. 

Another $0.5 million will aid expansion of 
agricultural extension and research pro- 
grams. Excellent work has already been 
done in this field and much more must be 
done to improve the basic contribution of 
agricultural activities to Panama’s total 
economy. Another $0.5 million will provide 
for the construction of rural health centers, 
mostly in the central provinces. One-half 
million dollars more will provide further 
training to heavy equipment operators and 
mechanics who, while learning, construct 
useful pioneer, and farm-to-market access 
roads in Darien, Panamá, Coclé, Herrera, 
Los Santos and Veraguas. The rural school 
construction program, in which communities 
themselves supply land and labor, will be 
supported by the remaining $0.5 million dol- 
lars in this $2 million allocation. 

The rest of the grant funds will be as- 
signed to the following important surveys 
that are an integral part of Panama's na- 
tional economic planning: 

Two hundred thousand dollars will sup- 
port an engineering study of the Coclé del 
Norte road project, linking Toabré and Salud 
and opening up the central region of Pan- 
ama to the Atlantic coast. é 

One million two hundred thousand dollars 
will be spent on a cadastral survey of the 
central and eastern areas of Panama, This 
will provide a solid base for agrarian reform 
land titles and future natural resource de- 
velopment, 

Five hundred thousand dollars is to be 
dedicated to hydraulic and mineral resource 
surveys that are indispensable to national- 
economic development. 

Two hundred thousand dollars is ear- 
marked for a project to produce the plans 
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and specifications for a regional hospital In 
Aguadulce. 

One hundred fifty thousand dollars will 
finance studies that will promote an accel- 
erated industrial growth in this country. 
They will provide feasibility information on 
the types of plants that can economically 
be installed in Panama. In this connection, 
I urge the rapid development of the Central 
American Common Market. Many interested 
industrialists have told me that while they 
could not economically install a plant to 
produce for a market of 1 million people in 
Panama, they could do so if their market 
were expanded to include the 12 million peo- 
ple in the entire Central American area. 
This problem deserves the immediate and 
serious attention of all the governments con- 
cerned. Four countries of Central America 
have agreed upon a full customs union with 
internal free trade for substantially all their 
production. Their bold and decisive action 
commands admiration. I am confident that 
it will open the way to accelerated develop- 
ment. 

Another $650,000 of grant funds is to be 
assigned to various studies on a long range, 
national level to develop major projects for 
social and economic development. Unless 
private capital can be obtained, $500,000 of 
these funds will be reserved to survey the 
hydroelectric plant project on the Bayano 
River. 

In addition to the $9.9 million grant, the 
regular ICA program, now known as AID oF 
Agency for International Development will 
provide another $2.5 million for technical 
assistance in the many important fields in 
which the United States has cooperated with 
Panama for many years. Thus the grand 
total of grants made available to Panama 
for 1962 is $12.4 million, 

Including these funds for fiscal year 1962, 
since the end of World War II the total 
amount of economic assistance to Panama 
from all agencies, both grants and loans, has 
been approximately $96 million. You may 
be interested in the fact that since July 1. 
1960 Panama has secured approval of loans 
and grants totaling approximately $49 mil- 
lion, of which $31.3 million came from the 
United States. Of this latter part approxi- 
mately $18.5 million constituted grants. 

This is certainly a measure of our deter- 
mination to help Panama help itself to 
provide for all its citizens the kind of life 
that every member of a free democratic so- 
ciety can earn by honest labor, sacrifice, and 
freedom of choice, and opportunity, 

I should like to close my remarks with 3 
quotation from H. G. Wells that is par- 
ticularly apt to this discussion: 

“A federation of all humanity, together 
with sufficient measure of social justice to 
ensure health, education, and a rough equal- 
ity of opportunity, would mean such a re- 
lease and increase of human energy as to 
open a new phase in human history.“ 

With our new alliance for progress, W® 
have begun our odyssey into that unknow? 
but certainly better future. 


Promises Versus Performance 
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HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing's edition of the New York Daily News 
carries a column headed “Capital Cir- 
cus,” written by Jerry Greene, which I 
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am glad to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I hope it will be widely read. 
The differences between promises and 
performance which it reveals should 
neither be forgotten nor forgiven: 
CAPITAL Cmcus 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WASHINGTON, March 14—Back in those 
hoary, pre-New Frontier days when the 
world was not so young—meaning the fall 
of 1960—the air was filled with political 
cries that the American people must at all 
times be told the hard, bitter truth. Most 
of these contentions echoed from the camp 
of the Democratic nominee. 

Now President Kennedy has painted him- 
self into a corner on this issue. The matter 
of word-juggling in the play for position in 
international power politics makes the 
“whole truth" practice look easier from the 
Outside than it is in actuality. 

The President, by no means without prece- 
dent, has found it necessary or expedient 
to hold back a trifie or considerably, as the 
Case may be. Not surprisingly, little has 
been heard from the Government Operations 
Subcommittee of Representative JOBEN E. 
Moss, Democrat, of California, whose mimeo- 
graph machines blanketed the capital in the 
waning days of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in a quixotic tilt against secrecy. 

But the lack of frankness breeds confusion 
and uncertainty and trouble for any admin- 
istration. Two onerous cases are in point: 
the peculiar disarmament talks in Geneva 
and, much more seriously, the war in South 
Vietnam. 

Those are the present corners. There have 
been others, the Cuban invasion for one, 
and more recently the administration posi- 
tion on the return of U-2 pilot Francis Gary 
Powers. 

The, official U-2 story as related by the 
CIA and released by Senate and House com- 
Mittees raised a few eyebrows when the 
agency—not Powers—said the destruct 
charge in the aircraft was intended only to 
“render inoperable the precision camera and 
Other equipment.” The charge was said to 
be 21% pounds of TNT. Army engineers say 
% pound of TNT will wreck a railroad switch 
or cut a rail. Big stuff for a camera. 

A little thing, perhaps, but indicative. 

On the Geneva front, the President out- 
Wardly remains full of hope for some prog- 
Tess; at the same moment the Russians 
grow nastier about cluttering up the Berlin 
air corridors with radar jamming chaff. 

THE DISARMING PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


And there are continual urgent adminis- 
tration statements, such as that of Senator 
MANSFIELD of Montana, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, after a White House conference 
yesterday, that the United States will move 
instantly toward disarmament if an agree- 
Ment can be reached. 

There is ever dangling the hope which com- 
Pounds the confusion. 

When Kennedy was a member of the Sen- 
Ate Foreign Relations Committee, a subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, spent 3 arduous years 
Probing disarmament prospects. It sub- 
Mitted a 649-page report draped in gloom. 
The report included testimony of expert 
Witnesses, one of whom estimated it would 
take 20 to 30 years to get a reasonable dis- 

t plan into effect, even should one 
be &pproved. 

This would be no quick and easy matter. 
Only 10 days ago, Dr. Edward Teller, cer- 

y recognized as one of the most knowl- 
Sdgeable in the nuclear area, warned in his 

k, “The Legacy of Hiroshima,” that the 
Dlowshare negotiations are starting at the 
Wrong end. 

Nuclear arms are small, powerful, rela- 
tively inexpensive and easily hidden,” Teller 
Wrote. “Disarmament, therefore, should not 
begin with nuclear disarmament.” 
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YOU'RE ENTITLED TO BE CONFUSED 

The average taxpaying customer, then, can 
be excused for wondering what all those 
people are doing in Geneva—or at least, why 
the U.S. leadership still talks in terms of a 
disarmament if the real, honest reason is 
something else. 

The South Vietnam thing is worse. The 
administration insists that the United States 
is not at war in South Vietnam. Techni- 
cally this is true. It is also true that combat 
elements of American forces are not present 
as such, to engage in battle designed, di- 
rected, and conducted by U.S. commanders. 
The intent—and the wish and demand of the 
South Vietnamese—is that the natives do 
their own shooting. 

At today’s press conference, Kennedy said 
it is well known that there are a good many 
Americans in Vietnam who have not fal- 
len under a description which is generally 
used in combat troops.” This is not the 
most precise outline of the situation, at 
best. 

There has been a great flap about press 
coverage of U.S. activities in South Vietnam. 

Restrictions were imposed about how far 
correspondents could go in accompanying 
the U.S. troopers who were training, instruct- 
ing, transporting, and generally guiding 
South Vietnam soldiers and airmen. 

COULD BRING IN THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Restrictions were eased somewhat, and im- 
mediately this country was flooded with eye- 
ball accounts and heavy headlines about 
Americans in action. So the clamps came 
on again; a little more of this stuff would 
be all the encouragement.the Chinese Reds 
would need to pour down by the thousands. 

That there is a lot of action in Vietnam 
is beyond question. It is freely admitted 
that the United States has some 4,000 troops 
there, more coming, and a 4-star general 
to run the show. If this is to be taken on 
face value, it’s something like watching the 
chairman of the executive council of the 
Boy Scouts taking the Beaver Patrol on a 
hike. 

The truth seems to be, so far as it can 
be found through the folds of our own cloth 
curtain, that the United States has deter- 
mined that South Vietnam and probably 
Thailand are the sites for showdown. This 
is it. Lose here and southeast Asia is down 
the drain. 


Poems From Ireland 
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HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
advent of St. Patrick’s Day, which, with 
the exception of Christmas, is more of 
an international holiday than any other 
day in our calendar, in these troublous 
times throughout the world, it gives me 
great pleasure to note how Ireland, the 
ancestral home of so many of our fel- 
low citizens, though a small country, is 
contributing so richly to the literature 
of the world by the work of its modern 
and younger poets. Our common litera- 
ture is enriched by the work of Maureen 
McGourty, one of the younger poets of 
Ireland, who resides at present in Dub- 
lin, and I consider it a privilege, under 
leave to extend my remarks, to com- 
mand some of these beautiful poems to 
my colleagues at this time: 
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Now Tsar APRIL'S HERE 

Now that April's here 

If thoughts had wings 
I'd fly to Ireland 

Where the sweet thrush sings 
From dusk ‘till dawn, 

And pools of sunlight pass 
Like silver ripples 

On the cool, green grass. 


Far from this bustle 
And polluted air, 
I'd seek an Irish hill 
And follow there, 
The primrose paths, 
That wander far below, 
To meet the valleys 
Where the clear streams flow. 


Now that April's here 
The West wind's breath 
Is sweet with violet, 
And the waking earth 
A thousand blossoms yields 
On every bough; 
The swallows mate and sing 
In Ireland now, 


HUMILITY 


To think my careless feet have trod 
Such loveliness into the sod, 
That I without a word have crushed 
This frail, white beauty in the dust, 
Who do not know the peace, content, 
In which a daisy’s world is spent, 
While God, who holds all cosmic power 
Has stooped to raise this little flower. 


FROM A Prison CELL 
Blow, wind from the west 
Through my prison bars, 


Bring me the purple night, 
And the crowded stars. 


Blow where the hilltops raise 
Their heads to the sky, 

Bring me the sea's wild song, 
And the curlew's cry. 


Blow for this April day, 
Where linnets sing, 

Teach me forgotten songs, 
And the joy of spring. 

Blow through the scented trees 
Leaf laden, and then, 

When the dusk comes, blow on 
Through the sweet night again. 

Come as an oldtime friend, 
Softly, and soon, 

Bringing the whole world here 
Into my room. 


Swoyerville (Pa.) Woman to Mark 100th 
Birthday Anniversary on Sunday 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, On Sun- 
day, March 18, 1962, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Reggie, of Swoyerville, Pa., will celebrate 
her 100th birthday anniversary with an 
open house. She is indeed a most amaz- 
ing woman—alert, active and performs 
her own household duties. As her Rep- 
resentative in Congress, it gives me 
great pleasure to salute Mrs. Reggie on 
her uncoming 100th birthday and in fur- 
ther recognition of her birthday I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the feature 
article written by Libby Brennan, 
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society editor, Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent, that appeared in that news- 
paper on March 11, 1962. 
Article follows: 
SHE Workep HarD 100 YEARS 
(By Libby Breñnan) 

The first shot of the Civil War in the 
United States had been fired only a few 
weeks before. The news of one of the major 
tragedies in history never reached the quiet 
little town in Czechoslovakia where a healthy 
baby girl was born on March 19, 1862. Life 
was serene in this little village nestled in 
the farmlands of a great empire. The daily 
existence of the peasants was never inter- 
rupted by news of the outside world but 
only by neighbor activities. It was a hard 
life but not one stained with stress and 
frustrations. 

Elizabeth Reggie grew up in her quaint 
environment, She never attended school 
but learned the ardors of manual labors. 
At the age of 9 she helped her mother con- 
struct their home, a project her father had 
undertaken but died before it was scarcely 
begun. She also started to work in the 
fields of the estate of a titled landowner. 
For every bushel of potatoes she took home, 
she gave the landlord four. It was hard, 
backbreaking work, but the type of physical 
labor that invites good rest. There was a 
spirit of comradeship in the toil because 
Elizabeth was surrounded by neighbors who 
chatted, sang, and laughed while they 


worked. 

The years passed, and soon Elizabeth 
joined other girls her age who traveled to 
the neighboring town for dancing on warm 
Sunday evenings. 

MET AT DANCE 


` While at one of these dances, a young 
man from the village spotted the browned- 
eyed gay girl. Though they never even 
nodded, several weeks later he arrived at 
her home with a mutual friend. That very 
evening the young couple exchanged nuptial 
vows. The year was 1879. 

Once established in her new role as house- 
wife and mother, Elizabeth Reggie contem- 
plated following the role her mother, grand- 
mother, and all of her ancestors played— 
that of a simple farm woman. However, 
soon her husband showed signs of desiring 
to go to the “New World,” the riches of 
which began to infiltrate the local gossip 
centers. Through skimping and saving, 
enough money was raised to send him in 
pursuit of his Golden Fleece. It was not 
until 1908, when Elizabeth, then a woman 
of 47, joined her husband and brought four 
of her children with her. 

SETTLED IN SWOYERVILLE 

The family settled in Swoyerville in a 
home that her husband built. He was em- 
ployed in the mines and worked long, hard 
hours. Tragedy struck in 1911 when Andrew 
Reggie was killed in the mines. 

By this time, Elizabeth's children were 
reared. She then moved in with her son 
and daughter-in-law Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Reggie and has remained in this home until 
today. 

Although in a brandnew world, life con- 
tinued very much in the same manner as she 
always knew it. There was housekeeping and 
family duties. Instead of picking potatoes 
for a landlord, Elizabeth began her own small 
and very productive garden, feeding her 
family with the fruits of her labor. 

ATTENDS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Her only social activity has been her mem- 
bership in the Stell Presbyterian Church, 
which even today as she approaches her 
100th birthday anniversary she manages to 
attend on frequent intervals. 

Elizabeth Reggie is an alert, alive woman 
who appears more to be 60 years old rather 
than 100. She lives with her daughter-in- 
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law and performs her own household duties. 
She is far from being an invalid. 

The day of the centenarian begins about 
9am. She dresses herhelf and comes down 
stairs to either clean a little or even to 
prepare breakfast. She works about the 
house until after lunch when she seats her- 
self in the rocker by a sunny window and 
then rests. 

After dinner in the evening, she watches 
television and is one of Perry Como’s biggest 
fans. She also enjoys watching the “Price 
Is Right,” which her daughter-in-law ex- 
plains to her. Although she neither speaks 
nor understands English, she enjoys the tele- 
vision, particularly music. 

"Babo" is the affectionate name she is re- 
ferred to by her family and neighbors. She 
has very definite ideas about the running of 
a household and the conduct of young 
women. 

On Sunday, March 18, from 3 to 6 p.m, 
her family and friends will join in observing 
her birthday anniversary. An open house 
will be held at the home, which sits high 
atop a hill on Owen Street, Swoyerville. 

MANY DESCENDANTS 

Among the guests that will drop in to 
wish the lovely woman birthday felicitations 
will be many of her descendants. She has 17 
grandchildren, 19 great-grandchildren, and 7 
great-great-grandchildren. 

Her two living children are George Reggie 
and Mrs. Mary Butchko, both of Swoyerville. 

The proverbial question of how she man- 
aged to live to such a distinguished age 
would be-difficult to answer. A healthy guess 
would be that she was geared to hard labor 
from childhood, but that she was also spared 
the tensions of modern living. She never 
abused herself and knew always the value 
of religious devotions and a sense of humor. 


Community Art Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica's first. definitive handbook on Com- 
munity Art Show production and organ- 
ization is being published in Washington 
today and I believe that this contribu- 
tion to our society should be marked 
upon the calendar as a truly significant 
date in the advance of our society toward 
greater achievements and as a view 
toward a better life for all our people. 

Every art group, school and public li- 
brary, art and educational council in 
this country should have a copy of this 
publication, for it is significant in two 
ways. First, it is a symbol of the de- 
velopment of an active movement in 
this country to bring cultural activities 
to the people themselves. Second, it will 
help all who are interested in advanc- 
ing our culture, to contribute toward our 
national life in this area. Through it 
they can find the practical answers to 
many of the day-to-day problems of cul- 
tural development. 

For these reasons I should like to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the accom- 
panying reviews and comments that have 
been made about the publication—and 
the art show on which it was based— 
prior to publication. 
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The coauthors of the book, “Commu- 
nity Art Show Organization Guide and 
Illustrated Catalog” both have current 
affiliations and roots in Connecticut. 
Dorothea C. (Mrs. Roswell) Ward has 
maintained for many years a residence 
in Bantam, Conn., and spends her time 
between there and Washington. Mr. 
Daniel Millsaps, internationally known 
artist and designer, and head of Allied 
Business Consultants here, is connected 
with Connecticut through his mother 
who resides in Greenwich. Mr. Millsaps 
has lived in Washington for more than 
10 years. Both Mrs. Ward and Mr. Mill- 
saps have been active in the private re- 
development and restoration of the Cap- 
itol Hill area of Washington. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
4, 1962] 
SIDELIGHTS ON ART 
(By Mrs. Emily Genauer) 

A just-published survey of 21 museums 
scattered about the country shows their total 
attendance for 1960 exceeded 21,360,000, rep- 
resenting a 10 percent increase over 1958. 

The figures appear in a booklet entitled 
“Community Art Show, Organization Guide,” 
published by International Publications, 
Washington, D.C., under the sponsorship of 
the Capitol Hill Community Council, Inc. 

Another interesting figure is that more 
than $3 billion were spent or donated in 1960 
for cultural activities by individual Ameri- 
cans, not counting public funds and busi- 
ness gifts. This is 70 percent more than in 
1950. 

The purpose of the spiral-bound, paper- 
back book, which is illustrated and on sale 
at $5, is to show what can be done and is 
being done in communities throughout the 
United States to foster popular appreciation 
of art and artists. Its practical information 
ranges from methods of patronage 
funds to planning art shows and choosing 
prize juries. 

From the World, Mar. 7, 1962] 
Community ART SHOW HANDBOOK 

“Community Art Show," by Daniel Mill- 
saps and Dorothea Ward (134 pp. Interna- 
tional Publications, $5). 

Contents: This guide to the ization 
of a community art show is the first publi- 
cation to thoroughly cover this field. It is 
based on the experiences of the authors in 
cochairing the first annual open interna- 
tional fine art exhibition held in Washington, 
D.C. in May 1961, under the sponsorship of 
the Capitol Hill Community Council. Every 
phase of that exhibit was eminently suc- 
cessful, More than 1,400 entries were on 
display from nearly all of the 50 States, 
Greece, Poland, Belgium, France, and the 
Virgin Islands, and more than 10,000 persons 
viewed it. 

Authors: Daniel Millsaps, a product of 
New York's Art Students League, combines 
a residence with a business office and an art 
studio on Capitol Hill. His work has been 
hung in major galleries and exhibits through- 
out the country. Dorothea Ward never had 
chaired an exhibit prior to this one. Her 
fields had been community planning, volun- 
teer training for health departments, Red 
Cross, Mental Health, and young peoples’ 
groups in music and theatricals. This back- 
ground was invaluable when used in con- 
junction with the professional artist back- 
ground of her cochairman. 

Outlook; For communities planning art 
exhibitions—and several hundred cities are 
working toward organizing arts councils, ac- 
cording to Fortune e—this book 18 
an invaluable guide. Chapters deal with 
such subjects as “What Makes a Good volun- 
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teer Committee”; “Financial Support”; 
“Judges and Prizes,” and there is an appen- 
dix devoted to samples of general informa- 
tion sent to all artists, sponsor-patron forms, 
Publicity buildup, letters to editor tech- 
niques, and prearranged publicity examples. 
Typical prize winners in each category of the 
show are reproduced. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Endorsement from Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, of Minnesota: “Publication will bene- 
fit all those wishing to know more about 
current trends in art and for those wishing 
to help push the highly active movement in 
this country. The exhibition was gratifying, 
and public response to it indicates the great 
interest of the people in this community as 
Well as in the entire country to cultural 
activities. We believe in putting forward 
the best of our cultural, artistic and spirit- 
ual evidences of strength, as well as those 
of our physical and military might, so that 
the world will know more about our national 
life, realizing that we are not purely mate- 
Tialistic. This art show and the story of its 
Production will be another manifestation of 
the fact that we are on the right track.” 

Endorsement from Alden Megrew, head of 
the Fine Arts Department, University of 
Colorado and former president, College Art 
Association from a review written for the 
Art Journal: “Certainly this book is a ‘must’ 
for every art group, public and school library 
in any town where there is a real interest in 
art. It is invaluable, not only for learning 
how to exhibit art, but for showing how, 
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through skillful planning, art can be brought 
to the attention of large numbers of people. 
While not the work of any one person, Mrs. 
Roswell Ward and Daniel Millsaps must be 
highly commended for the spendidly thor- 
ough manner in which they have (with 
humor and seriousness) arranged the mate- 
rial and suggested a workable set of rules 
to guide small and large communities in 
planning how best to present local and col- 
lected works of contemporary art to their 
communities. Where in many small cities 
and towns one could not necessarily use the 
formal methods acceptable in larger metro- 
politan areas, nevertheless the principles in- 
volved remain basically the same. Also the 
same holds true of arts and crafts shows as 
well as the fine arts. It is to be hoped that 
this extremely useful guide will receive wide 
publicity and distribution, for it certainly 
should act as a stimulating incentive for art 
groups throughout the Nation to plan bigger 
and better representative exhibits for their 
artists.” 

Endorsement from Senator Josern S. 
Crakk, of Pennsylvania: “I am grateful for 
the opportunity to tell you how much Mrs. 
Clark and I enjoyed the Old Market Gallery 
Art Show. It was a delightful and unique 
display, and you and your colleagues are to 
be commended for the fine job you did. 

“It was good to learn you are putting out 
the ‘Community Art Show Organization 
Guide and Illustrated Catalog.“ because I am 
sure that many who had the opportunity to 
visit the exhibit will want this publication, 
and those who were not fortunate enough 
to see the exhibit will want it even more.” 


Questionnaire returns 
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Endorsement from Senator JACOB K. Javits, 
of New Torx: The Old Market Gallery Art 
Show’ was a real demonstration of the in- 
terest that exists at the grassroots level 
in artistic and cultural affairs in America 
today. The catalog and ‘Community Art 
Show Guide’ is a welcome reminder of that 
colorful event. I believe that greater em- 
phasis should be put upon this aspect of 
our national life, and we should give recog- 
nition to artists in all fields. We can do this 
without interference with the artistic free- 
dom of those who have devoted their lives 
to the arts.“ 


Questionnaire Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
I send out a questionnaire to all ad- 
dresses and boxholders in my district 
covering the principal issues that will 
confront Congress in the coming session. 

In January I sent out such a ques- 
tionnaire receiving back about 11 per- 
cent. The results and some of the com- 
ments follow: 


Percentage 


1. The administration has requested legislation authorizing the withholding of taxes on dividends and interest by banks and savings institutions. Do you 


ve 


appro 
2. Medical care for the aged will be an important issuc in this session. Check the system you 


Com 


favor: 
pu under the social security system, financed by an increase in social security taxes 
(b —— Poop if le to pay 


te-administered 


(e Sta 
3. President Kennedy has requested authority to extend the Reci: 
eee to industries injured by imports, and re 


9, 00, 

10. Do you favor— 
(a) continuation and expansion of the Peace 
n a nationwide fallout shelter 


In 1774 a great British statesman by the 
Name of Edmund Burke described the re- 
Sponsibilities and obligations of both pub- 
Uc officials and constituents in these words: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 


live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
Tespondence, and the most unreserved com- 
Munication with his constituents. Their 
Wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
Unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
šacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, in theirs—and above all, ever, and 
im all cases, to prefer their interest to his 


“But his unbiased opinion, his mature 
Judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
Ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
Or to any set of men living, These he does 
not derive from your pleasure, no, nor from 


the law and the constitution. They are a 
trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” 

I would add to this, however, that your 
opinion helps in forming the judgment of 
your Representatives. I would like to quote 
from some of the many thoughtful state- 
ments: 

Spending: Philanthrophies must be gov- 
erned by the purse.” “Am wondering how 
long the goose will be able to lay the golden 
egg. “Come down to earth; don’t spend 
so much money.” Let's not try to spend 
ourselves rich." “The Nation is as opti- 
mistic as a couple of teenagers getting mar- 
ried with no income to extravagant 
tastes.” “The basic law of chemistry is that 


oy E 


Shae ao on 


you cannot make something from nothing.” 
“When someone gets something for nothing, 
someone else gets nothing for something.” 
Taxes: One lady said, My boss can deduct 
the money he spends for whisky, but my 
husband can't deduct the gas he uses to 
drive to work.” Another referred to the 
“Department of back-door spending and 
contingent liabilities.” Another said, “If 
communism is going to bury us, we should 
be stubborn enough not to dig our own 
grave.” Another: “Talk about horse and 
buggy days, we are allowed only a $600 tax 
deduction and are trying to raise and edu- 
cate our children under horse-and-buggy 
deductions.” 
Farm pri 
the President’s program.” 


this country.” “Mr. Freeman must have 
misunderstood the President. The President 
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said, Let's get the country moving,’ and Mr. 


country moving into town.“ 
the farm message, one said, “Would he still 
be referring to this country as part of the 
free world?” 

Centralization of power: “I thought it was 
the bility of the people through 
Congress to levy taxes, tariffs and appropri- 
ate funds, That's your job; don't give that 
right of the people away, too.” “I am strong- 


ly opposed to increasing the power of the 
President.” “Still the power of socialism 
everywhere.” “One world socialism.” “Let’s 


not vest any more power and authority in 
one man.” “Any retaining action that will 
prevent us from becoming completely social- 
ized under the New Frontier would be in the 
right direction.” “It looks like creeping 
socialism is now walking.” One referred to 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy as “the 
_ ambassador of international interference.” 

Foreign aid: A number said, “Foreign aid 
should be sharply reduced.” Many others 
said: “No foreign aid to any Communist 
country.” “If we can’t stop communism in 
this country, at least we can stop the spread 
of their propaganda at taxpayers’ expense.” 
“We should know by now we can’t buy 
friends.” 

Tariffs: “Better admit 5 million workers 
into this country. They would at least con- 
tribute something to our economy. When 
they compete overseas, they take the jobs of 
our workers without any contribution to our 
tax economy.” The Constitution provides 
that it is the duty of Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, to levy tariffs.” “If we must defend the 
free world, these countries should at least 
be willing to contribute something to their 
own defense on the products they sell here.” 

Conservatism: In all the talk that is being 
stirred up over conservatism, it should be re- 
membered there is no threat to the Constitu- 
tion from conservatism, there is no threat to 
the free enterprise system from conservatism, 
there is no threat to individual freedom 
from conservatism, and certainly there is no 
threat to the next generation from conserv- 
atism.” 


Johnson’s Wax: A Symbol of Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the U.S. 
economy—the greatest, most productive 
economic system in the world—has been 
created by the imaginative, adventurous 
spirit—and yes, the hard work and 
sweat—of individuals operating within 
our free enterprise system. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, we 
have an outstanding symbol of Amer- 
nee free enterprise: the Johnson’s Wax 

0. 

Founded in 1886, the company, last 
year, celebrated its 75th anniversary. 
Established to produce a single product, 
wood parquet flooring, Johnson's Wax, by 
enterprising efforts to meet ever-expand- 
ing needs of the people, now produces a 
wide variety of products distributed to 
and utilized in 162 geographical areas 
and territories of the world. 

In accordance with the best principles 
of free enterprise, the company’s opera- 
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tions also proudly feature: a profit- 
sharing plan, excellent employee-em- 
ployer relations, a dedication to produc- 
ing high quality products, and, particu- 
larly, a deep sense of responsibility as a 
corporate citizen serving not only the 
people, but a nation. 

Recently the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce, in its publication entitled 
Wisconsin Business, printed a profile on 
the Johnson's Wax Co. Reflecting the 
highlights of 75 years of creative, imagi- 
native effort to build a sound, forward- 
moving business upon high quality prod- 
ucts to better serve consumers, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the profile 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the profile 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON’s Wax: A SYMBOL OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


The Frank Lloyd Wright-designed build- 
ings of Johnson's wax provide a profile which 
not only concerns advanced concepts of ar- 
chitecture, but is also symbolic of the pro- 
gressive and enlightened business philos- 
ophy of the Wisconsin firm which commemo- 
rated its 75th anniversary last year. 

Samuel C. Johnson had founded the com- 
pany in 1886 to make wood parquet flooring, 
but entered the wax field as flooring cus- 
tomers sought advice and help on floor main- 
tenance. This early manifestation of re- 
sponse to public needs brought increasing 
emphasis on the wax business. The grow- 
ing company’s concentration on wax and 
wood products was such that in 
1917 it went out of the flooring business. 

The sustained progress of the company 
through the years has been a reflection of 
the corporate character of the firm. Early 
in its history, this character was developed 
around four distinct tenets that have earned 
public respect and confidence. 

These have been defined by the company 
as: (1) To be a forward-looking and imagi- 
native maker of quality products; (2) to be 
a progressive, fairminded and considerate 
employer; (3) to be a good neighbor in the 
community and State, and (4) to serve as 
a conscientious corporate citizen of the 
United States seeking, by example, to 
strengthen free enterprise throughout the 
world. 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS ADOPTED 


These ambitious tenets making up the 
corporate character were not idly conceived, 
and they have not been brushed aside by 
the pressures of practical day-to-day busi- 
ness. 

Commenting on the company’s enlightened 
employee relations program, H. F. Johnson, 
chairman of the company, has stated, “The 
importance of a high regard for human dig- 
nity within the framework. of the corporate 
enterprise has always guided our thinking 
relative to policies affecting our employees,” 

Long before industry generally recognized 
the importance of social security, shorter 
hours and liberalized employee benefits this 
company had pioneered progressive employee 
policies, according to Howard M. Packard, 
president of the company and first man out- 
side the Johnson family to hold this post. 

As examples, Packard cited the fact that 
as early as 1900 pald vacations were granted. 
In 1917, the 5-day week and the 8-hour day 
were adopted. And in the same year, an 
employee profit-sharing plan was started that 
has continued to this day. 

Under the leadership of H. F. Johnson, the 
profit-sharing concept has been exported to 
all parts of the world as the business of this 
Wisconsin firm has spread to 162 geographi- 
cal areas and territories. Operation of a cash 
profit-sharing plan began in 1935 for employ- 
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ees of British Johnson. Profit-sharing pro- 
grams operate in the company’s oversea 
subsidiaries. 

Samuel C. Johnson, the great-grandson of 
the founder of the company, is now serving 
as a vice president in the international di- 
vision. From headquarters in London, he 
directs the activities of Johnson companies 
in Europe, Africa, and the Near East. 

GLOBAL OPERATIONS GROW 


Active in international operations since 
1914, when a subsidiary was established in 
England, the company’s ever-growing inter- 
est in increasing its global business was 
demonstrated recently by an expansion of its 
international organization. 

The company now has 17 subsidiaries and 
14 manufacturing distributors throughout 
the free world. 

Not content with its leadership role in the 
wax industry, the firm has in recent years 
carried out a vigorous program of product 
diversification to provide a framework for 
future growth to match past success. 

Research and development work, the im- 
portance of which was already symbolized 
by the Wright-designed tower, received even 
heavier emphasis than in the past as the 
search for new products became intense. 

Despite its eagerness to take advantage 
of new marketing opportunities, the com- 
pany was careful to comply with certain 
self-imposed qualifications in evaluating new 
products. The most important of these is 
the requirement that any new product “must 

at least one demonstrable point of 
superiority.” The company has no desire in 
its diversification to enter fields where it 
would “merely follow the leader.” 


Citizens Compliment SBA, FCC, and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
plaints are common and compliments 
few for those who have devoted their 
careers to public service. Within the 
last few days, three citizens of my con- 
stituency have had occasion to compli- 
ment various Government officials. 
think it proper to make these compli- 
ments a matter of record. 

On March 8, Mr. John Hutchison 
wrote me about his contact with the Los 
Angeles Regional Office of the 
Business Adiministration. Mr. Hutchi- 
son said in part: 

Mr. George Rands is the acting head of the 
department and showed me every courtesy: 
In fact, I was agreeably surprised to find 
that every contact I had in their office, from 
the receptionist to my final conference, WAS 
of a most pleasant nature. If this is a sam- 
ple of Federal bureaucracy, let's have more 
of it. 


Under date of March 9, Mr. Paul 
Turner wrote me that he had undergone 
surgery on the U.S. hospital ship Haven. 
His letter said in part: 

I found the urologist, Lt. Comdr. D. Wall- 
streicher, so considerate and such a h 
working doctor. He seemed to be 
many hours every day, 7 days a week, ever 
mindful of the fact that his patients needed 
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his personal attention. Of all the doctors I 
have seen in the Navy, Dr. Wallstreicher cer- 
tainly would recelve the highest commenda- 
tion were I his superior. To go on I must 
also the nurses and hospital corpsmen 
thereon—never during my years of service 
did I ever meet a more efficient staff. 


On the date of March 5, Dr. Ira S. 
Cohen, assistant professor of political 
science at Long Beach State College 
wrote me regarding his contaet with the 
FCC local headquarters at 849 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. The serv- 
ice he received from that office was ex- 
cellent., They acted immediately to 
Solve his problems which he stated could 
have been solved in no other way. In 
Writing me he said he wished me to know 
of these circumstances so that the excel- 
lent work of the office might not be left 
hidden and unrewarded. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I am including 
herewith Nos. 5 and 6 of a series written 
by Jesse Laventhol on the life of the 
late beloved Speaker Sam Rayburn: 

Mr. Sam: No. 5 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 


Eight Presidents occupied the White House 
for varying terms and seven Speakers came 
and went from the day Sam Rayburn first 
took the oath as a Member of the House of 

ntatives on March 4, 1913. 
“The tenure of the gentleman from Texas 
Spans whole eras in our history," pointed out 
tic Majority Leader Jonn W. Mo- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, on Jan. 3, 1951, 
When Rayburn broke the record of Henry 
Cray for incumbency in the speakership. 
t was 11 years ago. Since then, two new 
esidents have occupied the White House. 
„ Ike" often proudly boasted that he was 
in Sam Rayburn's district.” 

President John F. Kennedy was among the 

eshmen Representatives in 1947 who fol- 
lowed the tradition of beating a path to the 
door of Rayburn, at that time temporarily 
reduced from Speaker to minority leader of 

© Republican 80th Congress. 
President Kennedy is the reputed source of 
R story that was widely current in Washing- 
ton not long after his inauguration, 

A telephone caller to the White House 
Was disappointed when he asked to speak 
5 the President and was advised that he 

as on an official visit to Canada. He asked 

Speak to Vice President LYNDON B. JOHN- 

N. who was on an official tour of southeast 
to The caller then demanded to speak 
ee Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Rusk was 

Genera, Switzerland, at the Conference on 
R nuclear test ban. 

n ted, the caller exploded: 

& Well, who's keeping store around here, 
ayway?" 
The same man who's always kept it,” re- 
— the switchboard operator. Sam Ray- 


B It was a good story that got a lot of laughs, 
ut. also, it was a symbolic acknowledgment 
t, with all the comings and goings of 
Oficialdom, and periodic turnovers in high 
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circles, something of stability and continuity 
in Government always remained, as long as 
Mr. Sam was around. 

Speaker Rayburn seldom left the Capitol 
before 7 p.m. At day's end, his work finished, 
he sought his little hideaway. 

When Capitol employees were departing 
and the lights were going off in most offices, 
he would walk to an unmarked door in the 
south corridor and enter a small private 
office. This was his refuge for reflection, and 
for relaxation with a few friends over a drink 
of “bourbon and branch water,” The office 
was sparsely furnished, no more than half 
a dozen chairs, a desk, a telephone, a book- 
case, an old safe, and in more recent years, 
an automatic ice-cube refrigerator. 

A portrait of the speaker, which will now 
be hung beside those of his predecessors in 
the Speaker’s Lounge, just off the floor of the 
House, graced one wall of the Board Room.” 
Along another wall were a replica of the 
State seal of Texas and flags of the United 
States and the Lone Star State. 

Supreme Court Justices Tom Clark, a fel- 
low Texan, and William O. Douglas, a friend 
of New Deal days, were occasional visitors, 
not usually at the same time. 

Former President Truman always dropped 
in when he revisited Washington. He was a 
regular in what had come to be known as 
“The Speaker’s Board of Education,” or 
“Rayburn’s School of Political Science,” 
from his days as Senator from Missouri, and 
throughout his Vice Presidency, the nonina- 
tion for which was awarded him by P.D.R. 
in 1944 when Truman himself favored Ray- 
burn for the place. 

It was less than a year after that national 
convention, and only months after the elec- 
tion that these two friends felt the hand of 
history in that room on April 12, 1945. The 
Speaker had just entered. He was expecting 
Truman and others, who had started gather- 
ing, when the telephone rang. 

Steve Early, the President's secretary, was 
calling from the White House. He had called 
the Vice President's office and was told he 
Was walking from the Senate wing to the 
Speaker’s office. He asked Sam to tell Mr. 
Truman to come to the White House im- 
mediately. When the Vice President arrived, 
he was given the message and hurried off. 

None knew at the moment the portent of 
that call, but the news was not long delayed 
in reaching the little room. President Roose- 
velt was dead at Warm Springs, Ga. 

William S. White, correspondent and au- 
thor, was among the eyewitnesses to this 
drama, Four years later in the New York 
Times magazine, he wrote: 

“Mr. Rayburn, the Speaker in a Demo- 
cratic administration that had seemed to 
many already to be slowly dying in the 
weight of the years and their bitterness, sat 
at his desk in the semidarkness. No one 
thought to turn up the lights. 

“His heavy and very nearly immobile face 
Was still In the shadows and the only move- 
ment upon it was the small and barely 
visible traces of tears.” 

The Speaker always rated FDR. as “the 
greatest humanitarian” to occupy the Presi- 
dency. 

During an interview by Raymond P. 
Brandt, chief Washfngton correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in February 
1951, the Speaker was asked: 

“Did you ever disagree with Roosevelt on 
the New Deal program?” 

“Not publicly,” Rayburn replied. “I think 
his two greatest mistakes were his Supreme 
Court plan of 1937 and his attempted con- 
gressional purge in 1938. Officially, I had 
nothing to do with either. 

“As I said, I am a team player and be- 
lieve in working within the party organiza- 
tion.” 

Rayburn showed a fierce pride In the 
House when he corrected interviewers who 
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asked about Presidents under whom he had 
served. 


“Don't use that word ‘under,’” the Speak- 
er tartly warned. “I’ve never served ‘under’ 
anybody. I’ve served with them.” 

His pride flared again whenever anyone 
referred to the Senate as the Upper Cham- 
ber” of the Congress. 

There is no lower or upper body the 
Speaker would point out painstakingly. 
The House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate are equal and coordinate bodies. The 
Members of both receive the same salary. 
But he would also point out that the House 
has exclusive power under the Constitution 
to originate revenue and appropriation bills. 

A suggestion that he would be an ideal 
candidate for Senator from his home State 
caused him to explode: 

“I would rather be Speaker of the House 
than 10 Senators.” 

Actually, his influence in the Senate was 
much greater than if he were a Member— 
or 10 Members—because nearly one-third 
of its membership are former Members of 
the House, many of them men who sat at 
the feet of the old master and learned from 
him. 

Mr. Sam never took seriously widespread 
reports that he was to be Roosevelt's choice 
as running mate in 1944. Years later he 
revealed that many political figures had 
talked to him about the Vice Presidency that 
year, including the late Frank C. Walker, 
Postmaster General and chairman of the 
national committee, and Walker's success 
that year, Ed Flynn of New York; Ed Pauley, 
California oilman; Mayor Ed Kelly of Chi- 
cago; and Senator Truman himself, who was 
picked by F. DR. at that convention and 
stepped up to the White House after Roose- 
velt's death. 

But Rayburn was a political realist. 

“I knew I didn’t have a chance,” he ad- 
mitted. “I came from the wrong State and 
was born at the wrong time. I think, too, 
that Roosevelt remembered the trouble he 
had with Garner. The President never 
spoke to me about it and I didn't take the 
other talk seriously. And Tm glad I didn’t. 

“I love this House. It is my life. This is 
what I always wanted, and I am satisfied.” 


Mn. Sam: No. 6 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 


Throughout his 48 years on Capitol Hill 
Sam Rayburn’s personality, mode of life, 
manner, speech and dress—all refiections of 
a character molded in the rigors of his up- 
bringing—were unchanging. 

His solid, almost square frame, gave the 
impression of granite strength, almost as if 
hewn from the same rock as the Capitol 
building itself. In manner and appearance 
he was the complete antithesis of the pop- 
ular concept of a politician, more especially 
as that image was applied to Texans. He 
exuded an aura of modesty, dignity and re- 
serve—almost somberness. 

Sam's virtues received a sort of official 
White House acknowledgment on January 6, 
1943. It was the Speaker's 61st birthday, 
which he ignored because it was also the 
opening day of a new (the 78th) Congress. 

Sam was busy with opening the session 
when a call came in the afternoon that 
President Roosevelt urgently wanted to see 
the Speaker at 5 p.m. 

Thinking the conference probably related 
to legislative plans, Rayburn asked Majority 
Leader JoHN McCormack of Massachusetts 
to accompany him. 

However, in the lobby of the executive 
Office the chief usher advised that the Presi- 
dent desired to speak to Rayburn alone for 
afew minutes. Mr.Sam was embarrassed for 
his associate and grumbled, Don't under- 
stand what this is all about. John and I 
don't have any secrets from each other.” 
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But he went into the oval room and found 
the President looking unusually solemn. 
After all, it was wartime, the Speaker 
thought, and anything could have happened. 

“Sam,” the President said, “a number of 
your friends are concerned about a personal 
problem of yours.” 

“What's that?” 

“The problem, Sam,” responded F.D.R., ever 
fond of practical jokes, “is your age!“ 

As if on cue, the door opened and 
McCormack, Republican Minority Leader 
Josera W. Manrix, In., and a dozen or more 
other leading Members from both sides of 
the aisle, came in singing “Happy birthday, 
dear Speaker.” And on behalf of all the 
President presented the guest with a new 
Stetson hat. 

In the round of joshing that followed, 
F.D.R. said, “Seriously, Sam, I understand 
from your friends that this hat is the same 
size as the one you wore when you first 
came up from Texas in 1913.“ 

Mr. Sam recalled that Woodrow Wilson 
once told him that high position in the 
Government had a diferent effect upon dif- 
ferent men. 

“Some grow, others just swell,” he quoted 
the scholarly Princeton professor-president. 

Roosevelt opined that Sam was one of 
those who did not swell—and the vote was 
unanimous. 

Over the years, to the day he left to battle 
the awful scourge of his final illness, his 
daily uniform of office was unvarying—dark, 
well-tailored business suit, white shirt and 
dark tle—bespeaking restrained good taste. 
His one concession in younger years, a bow 
tie, was later discarded for a four-in-hand. 
Let others, if they would, afféct cowboy hats 
and riding boots in the Halls of the Capitol; 
not Sam. 

It was only when back home on his farm 
in the ranch country that he donned the 
bright-checked flannel shirts, 10-gallon hat 
and old corduroy pants that Texans like to 
sport. 

Rayburn’s dignity and honesty won him 
the long-term respect of scores of Capitol 
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Hill reporters. 
was mutual. 

When the death of a teenage daughter 
struck the home of a newspaperman who 
occasionally attended Speaker Rayburn's 
conferences, the bereaved father was sur- 
prised to find the Speaker ringing his door- 
bell next morning. 

“I just came by to see what I could do 
to help,” said Mr. Sam. 

“I don't think there's anything you can 
do,“ blurted the startled parent. Thank 
you, but we're just now making all the 
arrangements.” 

“Well,” asked the Speaker, “have you all 
had your coffee yet?“ 

“No, we haven't had time.” 

“Well,” rumbled Rayburn, I can at least 
make the coffee.” 

And he proceeded to do so. 

Over coffee with the family, the reporter 
asked: 

“Mr. Speaker, aren't you. supposed to be 
having breakfast at the White House this 
morning?” 

“Well,” Rayburn admitted, “I was, but I 
called the President and told him a friend 
was in trouble and I couldn't come.” 

Lest an impression be given that Sam 
Rayburn was perfection personified and al- 
Ways sweetness and light, it must be said 
that he had his moments of tempestuous- 
ness. Although rare, these outbursts were 
always signaled by a deep flush which started 
at the neckline and spread to the top of 
his shiny baldpate. 

It happened in the House when the Mem- 
bers became unusually unruly on the floor, 
and more than once it was accompanied by 
the breaking of a gavel as the speaker 
pounded for order. 

Or it happened in the privacy of the 
Speaker’s room when he read or heard in- 
directly of a matter affecting a House Mem- 
ber or Capitol official on which he had not 
been informed by his staff. The explosion, 
accompanied by a Texas bluestreak of 
cusswords, was a sight and a sound to 
behold—and a terror to the Speaker's hard- 
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pressed aids, who probably never had an 
opportune moment to give him the infor- 
mation. 

He smacked his desk and roared: 

“But why didn’t you tell me? Why didn't 
you let me know about it?” 

As in most other things, simplicity was 
the hallmark, too, of the Rayburn speech. 
Of bombast of flowery phrases he would have 
none. He never used a big word where a 
smaller one would serve to convey the same 
meaning. He avoided formal speeches from 
á prepared manuscript whenever possible, 
preferred to talk extemporaneously and just 
use bare notes of a word or two to cue him- 
self on each point he wanted to stress. 

He never employed a publicity man and he 
detested the practice of men in the public 
life using ghostwriters: 

“A man ought to know what he wants to 
say and stand up and say ft—or else keep 
his mouth shut.” 


ADA Rating Shows Republicans 
Support Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that we may keep the record straight, I 
would like to include as a part of these 
remarks the latest rating of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action given to 
chairmen and ranking members of the 
committees of the House. This will 
bring up to date the charts I included in 
the Recorp of January 18, 1962: 


Liberal-conservative analysis of the committee chairmen and ranking minorily members of the standing committees of the U.S. House of 
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Libraries for Rural People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
on the fiscal 1963 appropriation for the 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are now being held. Included 
in President Kennedy’s budget request 
for this Department is $7,500,000, the 
full amount authorized, for grants for 
public library services under the 
Library Services Act. 

A summing up of the accomplishments 
of this act in its first 5 years well justi- 
fies the statement in the report of the 
ee Appropriations Committee in 


1962 


For the small amount of Federal funds 
involved this has been not only one of the 
most popular, but one of the most worth- 
while programs of the Federal Government. 


These examples of progress under the 
act since its inception in 1956 can be 
cited: 

First. Thirty-six million rural people 
now have new or improved public library 
service. 

Second. Approximately 115 rural 
counties and more than 120 New Eng- 
land towns have been introduced to 
library service for the first time. 

Third. More than 8 million books and 
300 mew bookmobiles have been placed at 
the service of rural communities. 

Fourth. The quality of the program 
has been enhanced by the strengthening 
of State library agencies, including the 
addition of some 115 field consultants to 
carry out the programs under the State 
plans. 

Fifth. Most telling of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that largely under the stimula- 
tion of the Library Services Act, since 
1956 State funds for the development 
of rural public library service have in- 
Creased approximately 92 percent and 
local appropriations by some 73 percent. 
The total cash grants to local libraries 
from State revenues in 1956 were $4,365,- 
000; in fiscal 1962, they are $16,766,000, 
Nearly four times as much. 

Rural people have responded by using 
their new and improved library services. 
In my own State of Alabama, the circu- 
lation of books and other library mate- 
rials has increased from over 6 million in 
1955-56 to well over 9 million during 
1959-60, a 50-percent increase. With 
More books and other resources at their 

citizens of Alabama are de- 

Manding longer hours of library service. 

and State support of public libra- 

ries in that State has increased by ap- 
proximately 70 percent. 

In Alabama the improved status of li- 
braries has become a cooperative venture 
between the State library agency and or- 
Zanized groups such as home demonstra- 
tion clubs, the Alabama Federated 
Women’s Clubs, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Pilot Inter- 
Rational, and others. The junior cham- 

of commerce’s Operation Library 
Dlayed a direct role in the development 
Of five county library programs. 

Shifts in population, greater industri- 
alization, positive bids for tourist trade, 
Mechanized farming and dairying, high- 
er standards for education all indicate 
that Alabama is not in a state of apathy 
Or lassitude. And public libraries and 
the Alabama Public Library Service, 
With the stimulation of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, are a part of, and a leader in, 

exciting development. 

It has been a source of gratification to 
Me to have been associated with both the 
N passage and the extension in 
1960 of the Library Services Act. That 

dent Kennedy recognizes the im- 

portant contribution of this program to 

he Nation is clear from the following 

tter which I received from him at the 

© when passage of the extension of 

© act was pending in the House of Rep- 
tatives: 
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US, SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1960. 
Hon, CARL ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cart: I should like to congratulate 
you on the magnificent fight you have made 
to assure the extension of the Library Serv- 
ices Act. I am confident that when the 
House acts under a suspension of rules on 
August 22 the bill will be passed. 

As you know, I have long had a similar 
interest in the extension of this act, and sup- 
ported it both in committee and when it 
passed the Senate. 

When this program was first inaugurated 
in 1956, some 76 million people in rural com- 
munities had little or no library service. By 


the stimulus provided by this program, in 


which 49 of the 50 States now participate on 
a matching basis, library facilities have been 
available to even the smallest towns. I un- 
derstand that some 5 million books have 
been purchased, and 200 bookmobiles have 
been put in operation. The program is an 
important asset to our Nation. It helps pro- 
vide both recreation for our minds and 
strength and vitality for our human re- 


sources. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


The Way To Fight Communism Is With 
an Understanding of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
McGill has written an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 18, 1962, entitled “Strong 
Americanism.” He poses some questions 
which we must all ask ourselves and sug- 
gests an answer that surely is the same 
one we must all arrive at after due con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McGill's article follows: 

STRONG AMERICANISM 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Intelligence reports have it that the most 
mixed-up Communists in the world today 
are the American comrades. About the time 
they try to rally the downtrodden proletariat 
to the Red flag, Mr. Khrushchev’s son-in-law 
and daughter arrive in Washington for lunch 
at the White House. The daughter is photo- 
graphed at the entrance. She is wearing a 
full-length mink coat and looks radiant. 
The expanse of mink had the capital gasping. 

At about the same time, Pravda, also 
showing signs of strain, laboriously reassures 
its readers that white it is possible to co- 
exist without war, it is not possible to have 
any ideological armistice. 

Indian Communists are losing members 
because of the aggressive actions of Red 
Chinese Communists along the border. The 
Italian Communist Party is In open disagree- 
ment. Albania has been dropped by Mr. K. 
and taken on by Mr. M. 

Certainly there is some strain in the 
Communist world. President Kennedy is 
wise to explore it. 

We might, with profit, halt and regroup 
and try to decide what it is we are against. 
There are, for example, the many voices that, 
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in great disarray and not too much coher- 
ence, demand that we begin teaching anti- 
communism. 

By communism do they mean Russia? 

If so, can we end communism by going 
to war and winning? 

Or, as some see it, is communism a godless 
society? 

If it is merely that, then.our task is quite 
another thing from defeating Russia in an 
all-out nuclear war. Some describe com- 
munism as a “Marxist society” that would 
destroy our capitalist system and our way of 
life. 

Is our job, then, one of economics? Must 
we make our own economic structure 
stronger and enable it to win the trade war? 
Isn't our task to learn more about the Com- 
mon Market and do something concrete to- 
ward building a real and meaningful Atlantic 
Community that successfully can bolster 
Western civilization and its ideals? 

Whatever the answer, it is at once clear 
that most of the shouting is more noise than 
sense; more emotion than meaning; more 
an abstraction than a conviction. Armed 
Communist aggression is a very real and 
present danger. But the way to defeat it is 
with a strong, purposeful Americanism. 

We cannot possibly teach a person to be 
against communism unless he understands 
his own system—his American tradition, 
principles, and the meaning of a parliamen- 
tary system. Much has been made of the 
fact that some 20-odd of our young men 
were seduced into accepting communism 
when captives of the Chinese in Korea. A 
study has been made of these. It is possi- 
ble to assert, and sustain by case studies 
of each, that not a single one had been well 
instructed in the deeper meaning of his 
own country. 

We have more than 4 million unemployed 
persons in this Nation today. A little more 
than a million of these are youngsters. A 
high percentage of them are school dropouts. 
One can be almost certain that few, if in- 
deed any of these, understand what we 
mean by Americanism. 

It seriously is being suggested that the 
cities and States study creating something 
like the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
depression years to train, teach, and make 
constructive use of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young persons who are not prepared 
to hold gainful employment, even if they 
could find it. What, one may wonder, is 
their concept of Americanism. 

There is no need to belabor the point. It 
seems inescapable that there is just one 
way we will defeat communism—and that 
is through strong, comprehending American- 
ism that flowers in a strong, confident coun- 
try. That is what we should be teaching. 
And in doing so, we should make of our 
country one which is aware of, and respon- 
sive to, the needs of its people. The way to 
beat communism is with Americanism. 


Service-Connected Disabled Veterans 
Come First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr.. TEAGUE of Texas. -Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few weeks the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs has held meet- 
ings for the purpose of permitting the 
national commanders of veterans’ or- 
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ganizations to present their legislative 
programs for the year. Some of the re- 
marks made by these veterans leaders 
are especially pertinent to the service- 
connected compensation bill which has 
encountered difficulty in getting through 
the Congress. 

Portions of the remarks of the na- 
tional commander of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, Francis R. Buono, and 
Mr. Robert Classon and Mr. Dixon 
Christian, of the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, appear below: 

Mr. Buono. As the National Commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, I ap- 
proach this meeting with a sense of grave 
responsibility. This feeling comes to me as 
I reflect upon the visits I have made to the 
grassroots membership of our organization 
throughout the country. This enabled me 
to gain an insight into the fears and feel- 
ings of frustration in the minds and hearts 
of so many of our members, My feelings of 
responsibility are magnified in the knowl- 
edge that the more than 209,000 members 
of our organization actually reflect the prob- 
lems, feelings and emotions of more than 
2 million disabled veterans in this land. My 
statement this morning is therefore more 
than just a personal presentation, but rather 
a reflection of what I have heard, what I've 
seen, and what I've felt as a result of my 
own contacts. Much of what I have heard 
and what I convey to you this morning is 
the result of the feelings of so very many 
of our disabled members in their keen dis- 
appointment over the events occurring to 
our compensation increase bill in the closing 
days of Congress in 1961. 

There is more involved than just the mat- 
ter of an increase. The 50 cents a month or 
even $20 per month that might have re- 
sulted in the passage of the compensation 
increase bill has become less important than 
the feeling that the cause of the disabled 
veteran in this land of ours is less important 
in the eyes of some than it was during the 
days immediately after the war. There is 
more involved here than simply giving lip- 
service to a group of men and women who 
were unfortunate enough to have been dis- 
abled, 

We feel that every single bill must pass 
on its own merits. If the question we dis- 
cussed a number of times, Mr. Chairman, 
comes up again that they (the Senate) in- 
tend to use compensation as a—to quote the 
word of a certain individual—‘shirttail,” 
then the “shirttail” will be cut off in a 
different direction this time. I am sure my 
people behind me are going to do it. I am 
not speaking for Frank Buono. I am speak- 
ing now for the membership, the grassroots 
membership. 

This has been a result of traveling through 
61 cities in 20 States. This is the true feel- 
ing of our membership. We feel they can- 
not understand. We just cannot understand 
how, when for the first time the adminis- 
tration set aside 60-some-odd million dol- 
lars for this specific purpose, we just cannot 
understand how everyone says they are for 
it, and we know that the House is for it, 
but when we polled the Senate, every Mem- 
ber of the Senate said they were for the 
increase in compensation, but we just can- 
not understand why this has been handled 
in this manner. 

And now my people are here, they are see- 
ing what is going on, and more important 
than that, I am not speaking as a personal 
individual, but this is a result of what my 
people want. This is what they want me to 
do, and we are going to be aggressive, we 
are going to be militant, we are going to 
poll these people, we are going to place it 
in our national magazine, and this time the 
chips are going to fall where they may. 
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Mr. Ciasson (national president, Paralyzed 
Veterans of America). We are composed 
exclusively of veterans who have suffered 
spinal cord injury or disease and who are 
thus confined to wheelchairs. In any com- 
parison with other organizations appearing 
before your committee, we are a very small 
group. Yet this fact pleases rather than dis- 
turbs us. We wish the number of those 
veterans eligible for our group were even 
smaller. 

Mr. CHRISTIAN (codirector of legislation, 
Paralyzed Veterans of America). I believe 
it is unnecessary for me to advance any addi- 
tional arguments in support of HR. 879 
which has not only won the endorsement 
of this committee in the previous session 
but also was passed in the House with the 
blessing of the Kennedy administration. 

With respect to this legislation, PVA mere- 
ly wishes to make one observation: we share 
this committee's conviction that any legis- 
lative blockade of such urgently-needed leg- 
islation in order to resuscitate an unrelated 
and controversial GI insurance measure is 
wrong in principle and cruel in essence. Let 
the insurance measure stand or fall on its 
own merits. It has no relation whatsoever 
to our entitlement to higher compensation 
which has already been too long delayed, 
and which is of special concern to us be- 
cause of its liberalization of aid and atten- 
dance benefits. 


Address by the Honorable George C. 
McGhee, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, January 31, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address given by the Hon- 
orable George C. McGhee, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs, be- 
fore the Associated Business Publications 
Forum at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City on January 31, 1962. 

Under Secretary McGhee spoke of the 
President's trade program, the Key to 
the Grand Design.” This is a most ap- 
propriate phrase since it conveys the 
concept of a true economic policy—one 
that plans for the future and keys itself 
to the inevitable. This is what Presi- 
dent Kennedy has asked us to look at 
and to decide upon. 

The Under Secretary’s remarks fol- 

low: . 

THE PRESIDENT'S TRADE PROGRAM: KEY TO THE 
GRAND DESIGN 

Under Secretary Ball deeply regrets his 
inability to be with you today. No officer 
of the Department of State is ever able to 
give a gilt-edged guarantee of his time, and 
this is especially true of the Secretary of 
State and his Under Secretaries. 

To some of you it may seem odd that I, 
the Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
should be asked to discuss the background 
and implications of President Kennedy's 
proposals for new trade legislation. To 
others of you, I am sure, this will not seem 
odg at all. The origins of our present trade 
problems are political as well as economic. 
The trade policies of this Nation have both 
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political and economic implications, domesti- 
cally and internationally. 

In fact, the new trade legislation proposed 
by the President has far-reaching implica- 
tions of many kinds. The decision on this 
proposal will deeply affect our domestic eco-- 
nomic life for years to come. This decision 
will also vitally affect almost every aspect of 
our international relations—political, eco- 
nomic, military, psychological, and so forth. 
I will try to illustrate these implications 
later. 

A good place to begin, I suppose, is at the 
beginning—the beginning of the United 
States of America. One of the most impor- 
tant elements in the decision of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies to form a federation under 
the American Constitution was their deter- 
mination to eliminate artificial trade bar- 
riers among the individual colonies and to 
permit a free flow of trade across State 
lines. 

This determination has been a major fac- 
tor ever since in maintaining the political 
unity and integrity of the United States. 
It has played an even greater role in making 
the United States the richest and most eco- 
nomically powerful country in the world 
today. 

For the first 150 years of our national his- 
tory, our international trade was a constant 
source of controversy in our domestic poli- 
tics—sometimes the only major source of 
controversy. At first, the issues were rela- 
tively simple. The infant industries, pri- 
marily in the Northeast, wanted tariff pro- 
tection against the competition of the older 
and more efficient industries of Great Britain 
and other nations of Western Europe. 

The consumers, including some of the in- 
dustrial producers themselves, wanted to buy 
goods as cheaply as possible. Most manu- 
factured goods came from abroad. The 
farmers, especially in the South and West. 
wanted to sell their surpluses abroad, such 
as cotton and tobacco, From the adminis- 
tration of Andrew Jackson to the Civil War. 
the South and West usually controlled our 
trade and our tariff policies. 

After that, the basic issues did not change. 
but both the political and economic aspects 
of our tariff policies became much more 
complicated, because of the reconstruction 
period, the rapid growth of American indus- 
trial power, and our westward expansion. Al- 
though some industries and areas were di- 
rectly affected, it became increasingly dif- 
cult for the average citizen to determine 
where his real interests lay. Today, this 
difficulty has been compounded many times. 
partly because of the complexity of America? 
economic life and partly because of the di- 
versification of our international interests. 

In our efforts to climb out of the great 
depression, one of the most important and 
far-reaching measures adopted was the re- 
peal of the existing restrictive tariff legisla- 
tion and the adoption of the Trade Act of 
1934, sponsored by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. This legislation, which has been ex- 
tended and improved several times, has 
served American interests very well. How- 
ever, even this legislation has now become 
obsolete for a variety of reasons, including 
the following: d 

First, the emergence of the European Com- 
mon Market and the prospective enlarge” 
ment of this market by the adherence of the 
United Kingdom is creating an entirely neW 
trading world. Under present legislation, we 
are unable to adapt ourselves to this new 
trading world. 

The President does not now have nearly 
enough bargaining authority to negotiate on 
behalf of the American people with the ex- 
panding Common Market, a market 
than our own in population and potentially 
larger in purchasing power. Because of our 
most-favored-nation treaties, the effects 
such a negotiation would involve many other 
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nations, The President also lacks authority 
to negotiate directly with these other na- 
tions—with such rising industrial nations as 
Japan, with the partly industrial members 
of the British Commonwealth, with our 
neighbors in Latin America, and with the 
lesser developed countries of Asia and Africa, 

Present legislation permits the President 
to reduce tariffs only by a very limited 
amount, and it also requires him to nego- 
tate such reductions on a reciprocal, item- 
by-item basis. Many nations do not like to 
negotiate in this manner, and the new Eu- 
ropean Common Market will eventually be- 
Come incapable of negotiating in this man- 
ner. 


Therefore, unless the President is given 
broader and more fiexible bargaining au- 
thority, we will be denied full access to the 
new trading world. We can continue to re- 
strict imports into this country, but we can 
do little to provide increased opportunities 
for American industrial and agricultural ex- 
Ports. 

Second, in the period since 1934, the United 
States has been catapulted from a position 
Of political isolation and relative economic 
isolation, to a role involving major world 
Political and economic responsibilities. 

To give one example, we have assumed 
Tesponsibility for helping a great many less- 
developed countries to maintain their politi- 
Cal independence and to achieve economic 
and social advancement. We are spending 
& great deal of money for this purpose, in 
Various kinds of loans and grants, However, 
& large part of this money may be wasted 
Unless we are able to help the less-developed 
Countries to establish a mutually beneficial 
trading relationship with the rest of the 
World. 

It does very little good to provide ald to 
a country for the purpose of increasing its 
Production of a basic commodity which is 
already a glut in world markets. It does 
very little good to help a less-developed 
Country establish new industries unless these 
Countries have a reasonable prospect of sell- 
ing their surplus industrial products abroad 
&t some future date. 

Tt does very little good to build up a new 
nation's economy unless that nation has a 
reasonable assurance of being able to import 

goods it will need to sustain its econ- 
omy, Finally, it does very little good for 
us to support the political independence of 
nations if we are willing to let them be- 
dome economilcally dependent upon the Com- 
Munist bloc. 
all these ways our major role in the 
World will be undermined unless we are able 
dedelop trade policies that are consistent 
With that role, 

Third, this Nation and other free nations 
have been engaged for many years in an 
Unprecedented struggle for national sur- 
A kind of world civil war that is some- 

called the cold war. This struggle 

many different facets, and it is easy to 

Concentrate almost exclusively upon one or 
© facets and to ignore the others. 

Thus far, this struggle has involved the 

t of devastating military force, as well 

as the occasional application of limited mili- 

force, both overtly and covertly. For 

1 © most part, however, the struggle is being 

Ought by a wide variety of nonmilitary 

hniques—political, economic, diplomatic, 
Psychological, and so forth, - 

The economic component of this struggle 
bil & very important one. The Sino-Soviet 
Hor, Seems determined to make as many 
ies nations as possible, especially the less 
of moped nations, economic dependencies 
ai the Communist empire, through various 

d and trade arrangements. The bloc also 
ae determined to subject the Western 

dustrial world to ruinous competition 
wberever it can. The bloc is also eager to 

Quire strategic goods manufactured 

and raw materials—which it does not 
in adequate quantity or quailty. 
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Finally, of course, the Sino-Soviet rulers 
are determined to prove to the entire world 
the superiority and invincibility of the 
Communist political and economic system, 
to prove that the industrial nations cannot 
survive with their systems of political de- 
mocracy and private enterprise—and to prove 
that the less developed nations can fulfill 
their aspirations only by adopting a 
Communist-type political and economic 
discipline. 

Our present trade legislation does not give 
the United States the tools needed to meet 
this multipronged Communist threat. We 
cannot protect our own national security 
adequately, nor can we adequately help to 
protect the independence of other free 
nations. 

I turn now to the last, but not the least, 
reason why present trade legislation is inade- 
quate. We have a domestic economic interest 
in accelerating growth, preventing inflation, 
and maintaining a sound balance in our in- 
ternational payments. A long-term solution 
to these problems can be achieved only if we 
are able to develop and maintain the full 
potential of our trading relationships with 
Western Europe and the rest of the world. 
Por example, we may need to increase our 
imports considerably, and it is equally clear 
that we will need to expand our exports to 
an even greater extent. We simply cannot do 
these things under existing trade legislation. 

I do not wish to undertake an elaborate 
description of the President’s legislative pro- 
posals. In brief, as I have said, they give him 
much broader and much more flexible bar- 
gaining authority. This is to be used in the 
first instance in developing a trading and 
general economic partnership with the Euro- 


. pean Common Market—a partnership of 


equals. We can then extend the benefits of 
this partnership to the Industrial and lesser 
developed nations in other parts of the free 
world. 

The legislative proposals also call for much 
broader and more adequate forms of protec- 
tion for American businessmen, industrial- 
ists, farmers and laborers than are available 
under present legislation. The President 
would be empowered to use several different 
kinds of protection where protection is 
clearly needed. The experience of the Euro- 
pean Common Market has, however, demon- 
strated that the need for protection is much 
less than a great many people seem to think. 
The reduction of artificial barriers to trade 
helps a great many more people than it hurts. 

Even the people it hurts are not hurt 
nearly so much as they are hurt every year 
by normal changes in domestic production 
and marketing methods. The tiny segment 
of industry, agriculture, and labor that may 
be seriously injured by increased foreign 
competition can be temporarily protected by 
tariff restrictions, can be assisted in adjust- 
ing to new economic conditions, or can re- 
ceive other selective forms of protection. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
President’s new trade proposals is that they 
will permit the U.S. Government to give eco- 
nomic protection wherever this protection is 
needed without disturbing or stagnating the 
remainder of the national economy. Our 
Government will no longer be required to 
use an atomic bomb to kill a mouse. 

The real challenge of the trade program, 
however, lies in the fact that it provides the 
keystone to our whole forward national strat- 
egy—the grand design of the world we seek 
to create. This is a concept going beyond the 
current crises of the cold war. 

The adoption of the proposed trade leg- 
islation will permit the United States to co- 
operate in building a solid economic founda- 
tion underneath the Atlantic community 
system, which the Grand Design envisages 
as the hard core of the security and eco- 
nomic well-being of the entire free world. 
Together, North America and Western Eu- 
rope include some half billion people, have 
about 90 percent of the industrial and tech- 
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nological potential of the free world, and 
have several times the present gross na- 
tional product of the entire Communist bloc. 
The resources of the Atlantic community are 
essential to defend and build the free world. 

The Atlantic community is already a go- 
ing concern. We already have the 15-member 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
possesses needed military power and has 
become a useful instrucent of political con- 
sultation. We also have the new Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, an institution which has 20 members, 
including several neutral nations. 

The OECD was formed only a few months 
ago, but it has already proved its usefulness 
as an instrument for coordinating some of 
the economic and financial activities of the 
member governments. It can also help to 
make available larger amounts of economic 
and technical assistance to the less devel- 
oped areas and to insure the more effective 
utilization of this assistance. 

The institutions of the Atlantic commu- 
nity are already strong and can be made 
much stronger and more useful. However, 
no institution can be stronger than its foun- 
dations. The indispensable foundation of a 
strong and dynamic Atlantic community is 
a close trading partnership between the 
United States of America and the enlarged 
European Common Market. 

Unhappily, however, as we build we must 
also defend, Only through increased trade 
can the increased economic growth needed 
to provide for the defense of the free world 
be assured. The cost of our nuclear deter- 
rent, the increased buildup of conventional 
military forces now underway in the NATO, 
and the continued military assistance to 
other free-world nations, would, otherwise, 
become an increasing burden. We cannot, 
without a large favorable balance of trade, 
maintain our forces overseas. Without trade 
with us, nations willing to do so, cannot gen- 
erate the resources required to buy arms and 
build up their defenses. Trade is the life- 
blood of our national security. 

But no matter how strong are their de- 
Tenses, the Atlantic nations cannet survive 
as a rich man’s club, Cooperation with other 
free-world nations is also a vital element of 
our grand design. Increased economic 
strength and unity In the Atlantic com- 
munity facilitates that cooperation. It en- 
ables us to offer additional help to the other 
free nations of the world, and thus to 
strengthen our ties with these nations. 

When I speak of other nations, I include 
such important trading partners as Canada 
and Japan. I include also the other nations 
of the British Commonwealth. I include 
Latin America, with which the United States 
has special and longstanding ties through 
the OAS and with which we are embarked 
on a great Alliance for Progress. 

Finally, and very importantly, I include 
the newly emerging and lesser developed 
nations of Asia and Africa. Together the in- 
dustrialized nations of the free world can 
help them to achieve the ultimate goal which 
they and we share, which is to enable the 
less developed nations to retain their inde- 
pendence and to achieve self-sustaining 
economic growth through their own produc- 
tion and trade, without the need for con- 
tinued assistance. 

Our ultimate political goal is strength and 
unity in the free world—the creation of 
what the President has called a community 
of free world nations. In the long run, 
unity among free nations cannot be assured 
by force, by psychological strategy, or even by 
diplomacy. Unity will ultimately depend 
upon the development of a real community 
of interests—involving all of the varied ac- 
tivities and aspirations of man. Trade is 
the warp and woof of such a community. 

Trade is the one most universal common 
denominator among the pursuits of man. 
Trade provides strength through independ- 
ence, The attraction to free world nations 
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of participation In the trade of the free 
world, which aggregates $115 billion a year, 
dwarfs the opportunities offered by the $4 
billion trade between the free world and the 


The adoption of the new trade legisla- 
tion can have a tremendous psychological 
impact out the world. It will demon- 
strate that the American people are prepared 
to practice the principles of free competitive 
enterprise that we have preached for so 
many years. It will demonstrate that the 
em; mixture of public and private en- 
terprise developed by Western societies is 
superior to totalitarian systems. 

It will also demonstrate the ancient fal- 
lacies of Communist theory and strategy. 
The Communists have always maintained 
that the conflicts among the nations of the 
so-called capitalist world, and the conflicts 
among special interests within these na- 
tions, will eventually bring Western civiliza- 
tion to a state of disintegration and decad- 
ence. 

The European Common Market, with its 
high rate of economic growth, is already con- 
founding the Communist theories. We can 
join in confounding Communist theory still 
more. We can prove conclusively that com- 
munism is neither desirable nor inevitable. 
We can prove that it is not even an economic 
system fathered by Marx and Lenin, but is 
rather a new form of feudalism dressed up 
in the psychology of Pavlov and the tech- 
nology of the Western industrial revolution. 

All that I have said adds up to one fact. 
The enactment of the new trade legislation 
proposed by President Kennedy will enable 
the Government and people of the United 
States to take a powerful new initiative in 
domestic and international affairs. For 
many years, under various administrations, 
the American people have worried about 
specific and dangerous crises—in China, 
Korea, Berlin, Hungary, Suez, Lebanon, 
Cuba, Laos, the Congo, and Vietnam. For 
years they have demanded the United States 
seize the initiative. 

And this is, however, not always easy 
to do. The peaceful householder is rarely 
able to take the initiative against the bur- 
glar. But we now have an opportunity. We 
can and must take advantage of it to seize 
the initiative. By doing so, we can ac- 
complish a combination of results that will 
far overshadow the significance of particular 
crises, and will help us to reduce the number 
and diminish the proportions of future 
crises. 

I do not want to imply that the new trade 
legislation will automatically solve the 
problems of American domestic life, nor all 
the problems of our international relations, 
This is not a panacea. It is merely a set 
of tools. But it is a set of tools that we can- 
not afford to do without. 

We have a world to gain—not for our- 
selves alone but for the cause of peace and 
freedom, for the things that gave this Na- 
tion birth and nurtured it. Our ultimate 
goal, as stated by President Wilson when we 
entered the First World War, is a “universal 
concert of free peoples that shall encircle the 
globe and make the world itself at last free.“ 
As President Wilson also said on that oc- 
3 “God helping us, we can do no 
other.“ 


Tony Hinkle 
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HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, But- 
ler University, the city of Indianapolis 
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and the entire State of Indiana are par- 
ticularly proud of Tony Hinkle, basket- 
ball, football, baseball coach and athletic 
director at Butler University. 

An alltime athletic great at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Tony has been at But- 
ler since graduation except for duty 
during World War I and World War IT. 

Last week the more than 250 Butler 
alumni from the Washington area 
honored Tony during a dinner at the 
Army-Navy Club. His current edition of 
the Butler Bulldog basketball team is 
presently competing in the NCAA cham- 
pionship tournament and defeated Bowl- 
ing Green this week in their first tourney 
test. 

Tony is generally recognized as one 
of the finest coaches in America today 
and has been honored recently by an 
article in Time magazine. Last week, 
while in Washington, Tony was inter- 
viewed by Mr. Dave Brady of the Wash- 
ington Post, who subsequently wrote an 
outstanding article on Coach Hinkle and 
his great contribution to the youth of 
Indiana and the Nation. 

As the sole Member of Congress who 
graduated from Butler University, I take 
pride in the accomplishments of Coach 
Hinkle and under unanimous consent, 
include Mr. Brady’s engrossing article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

[| Washington Post, Mar. 11, 1962] 
HINKLE, 62, Man OF ALL SPORTS ON BUTLER 
CAMPUS 
(By Dave Brady) 

At 62, Tony Hinkle looks none the worse 
for having been tossed in the canal near the 
Butler University football field with the tem- 
perature at 20. 

“I try to stay young,” coach Hinkle sald by 
way of explaining why he has permitted his 
players to keep up the custom of dumping 
him overboard after the last practice of the 
season since 1934. 

The Butler alumni of Washington, 250 
strong, and 3 Indiana Congressmen, invited 
Hinkle here the other night to express their 
appreciation of his 40 years of outstanding 
success at the university. 

It was Hinkle's first visit here since Butler 
played the George Washington University 
team of 1939 that produced end Bob Nowa- 
sky, who went on to play with the Chicago 
Bears. 

Despite its 1,900 enrollment, 900 boys, 
Hinkle wonders how small a college Butler 
is as he takes his basketball team into the 
Mideast regional playoffs in the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association tournament 
at Lexington, Ky., Monday. 

Butler plays Bowling Green, ranked No. 
7 in the Nation. If Butler gets by that one, 
No. 8 Kentucky is next, and then No, 1 Ohio 
State. 

Hinkle just came off an unbeaten season 
in football before turning his attention to 
basketball. He has a 15-game streak going 
in football and a 34-2 record for the last 
4 seasons, including 3 straight victories over 
Depauw, coached by Tommy Mont, formerly 
at Maryland. 

Hinkle coaches baseball, too, and is ath- 
letic director, a man for all seasons. 

“That’s the way to work it,” he said. 
“Then if you have a bad season in one sport, 
maybe you'll make em forget it in the next. 

“Seriously, I wouldn't know what to do 
with myself if I coached only one sport. 
There's on use recruiting for the rest of the 
year because I don't have enough to offer. 
I'm afraid that practice didn't do basket- 
ball any good in its present troubles. 

“I play the hell out of the golf game in 
the summer. I’ve stopped trying to be good 
at it. I just want to relax, exercise, and be 
outside, 
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“I've stayed with a ‘small’ school because 
it’s a challenge. I like it in a city like 
Indianapolis because you can draw big 
crowds. 


“I like it when I walk down the street 
and people all say, HI.“ As long as 50 per- 
cent say ‘Hi’ instead of something vulgar, I 
know I'm all right.“ 

Butler pioneered with its big fleldhouse 
that seats 15,052 in 1928 when Indiana was 
still the kingpin State in basketball, 

Butler had the largest football stadium 
in the State, seating 35,000, from 1928 until 
1934, when Notre Dame erected its 55,000- 
seat plant, 

The big basketball event for Butler, which 
plays in the Indiana Collegiate Conference 
with Valparaiso, Evansville, Indiana, State, 
Depauw, St. Joseph's and Ball State, enroll- 
ment 7,000, used to be the Hoosler classic. 

Butler would take on Indiana, Notre 
Dame and Purdue in the classic. When it 
folded, Butler had won four times, Indiana 
three, Notre Dame once and Purdue not at 
all. 

“We recruit in Indiana. Draw a circle 
with a 50-mile radius around Indianapolis 
and you'll end up with the State high school 
champion every couple years or 30. 

“The kids come to us instead of bigger 
schools like Ball State because of our repu- 
tation. They know we play nonconference 
teams like UCLA, Princeton, and Big Ten 
Conference clubs. 

“In football, we get the boys who may 
not have the reputations but may be better, 
mostly from Gary, Calumet, or the coal min- 
ing area near Terre Haute. The big schools 
pass them up because they might not have 


- matured yet. We work with them, and when 


they mature in a year or so, they are as 
good as the best. And they're easier to 
handle. 

“We had 5 two-way linesmen who aver- 
aged 240 pounds last season. The Minnesota 
Vikings have signed one of our tackles, Don 
Benbow, a 255-pounder.” 

Hinkle, who served in the Army in World 
War I and in the Navy in World War II, was 
an end with Fritz Crisler, now athletic di- 
rector at Michigan, under Coach Amos 
Alonzo Stagg at the University of Chicago. 
Hinkle and Crisler were three-sport ath- 
letes at Chicago. 

Hinkle was the first coach at Great Lakes, 
before Paul Brown, and defeated Notre 
Dame. 

Asked if he might have stayed at Butler 
40 years much in the manner Stagg re- 
mained at the University of the Picis, 
Hinkle said: 

“No, I never tried to imitate him, only Lis 
principles. You have to be yourself. Frank 
Carideo of Notre Dame should have been 3 
great coach but he imitated Knute Rockne, 
even to rolling a cigar in his mouth. 

“But I learned from Coach Stagg. He 
was experimenting with the cross checking 
and scissors blocking Green Bay uses today 
in 1961 when I was a freshman. But he 
didn’t use it until the third game in 1921 
and beat Princeton. 

“Stagg believed in hard work. It was al- 
ways run-run-run. If he wasn't satisfied 
with a practice, he'd halt it, feed us supper 
in our uniforms and practice again in the 
evening. A 

“He studied for the ministry but switched 
to coaching because he thought he could do 
just as much good with the boys. 

“We would cross the street if we saw him 
coming. I can't explain it, but it was some- 
thing between fear and respect, like Jock 
Sutherland commanded. 

“Chicago grads had a C-Man's banquet 
for Stagg one might and nobody smoked. 
Even though I'm 62, if he walked in the 
room tonight I'd put out my cigarette. 

“He started more new stuff than any 
coach I've ever known.” 
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Address by Dr. H. E. Landsberg, Director 
of Climatology, Weather Bureau, at the 
National Weather Records Center, 
Asheville, N.C. 
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or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 27, 1962, a ceremony was held 
Commemorating the 10th anniversary of 
the National Weather Records Center at 
Asheville, N.C. Dr. H. E. Landsberg, Di- 
rector, Climatology, Weather Bureau, 
Department of Commerce, delivered a 
Short but informative address and I in- 
Clude it here as information to my 
Colleagues: 

Appress By Dr. H. E. LANDSBERG, DIRECTOR OF 
CLIMATOLOGY, WEATHER BUREAU, AT THE 
NATIONAL WEATHER RECORDS CENTER, ASHE- 
VILLE, N.C, 

Mr. Mayor, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, your presence here this morning 
Pleases us greatly. We are celebrating the 
10th anniversary of weather records activi- 
ties here in the Arcade Building. You have 

n most hospitable neighbors to this grow- 
ing organization and its people. 

Under this name and at this locality, the 
National Weather Records Center is a young 
installation. Yet it has ties to the early 
history of science in this country. Weather 

always fascinated people and records of 
it were even kept in colonial days, Thomas 

Jefferson was an early advocate of a syste- 

Matic climatic survey of the country. But 

Reither he nor Dr. James Tilton, the Surgeon 

General of the Army, who ordered the keep- 

Ing of weather records at Army posts in 1814, 

Could have foreseen the scope this activity 

taken today. 

Literally tens of thousands of observations 
are made each day throughout the land. 
Many of them first serve for the day-to-day 
forecasts, but this does not end their use- 
fulness. Accumulated observations from 
various locations are the raw material for 

description of climate. They provide 
Statistics for planning of activities in 

Which weather plays a role. This touches 

on almost all efforts of mankind. It encom- 

the design of housing, heating, air 

Conditioning, agriculture in all its aspects, 

Water resources ent, and air pollu- 

control. It also is essential informa- 

n for design of weapons, fallout from nu- 
moe explosions, and other aspects of modern 

are. 


One of the most direct roots of this Center 
Were agricultural and maritime climatic ac- 
tivities in the midthirties which required 
analysis of vast amounts of accumulated 
Weather data. These could be handled best 
by the use of machine methods and an ac- 
tivity for this purpose was set up by the 
Weather Bureau with the help of the Works 
Ww Administration in New Orleans. 

hen World War II started, the Armed 

°rces found themselves in need of informa- 

n of climatic conditions on a worldwide 
enue Our troops had to fight in strange 
1 vironments from the subarctic to the trop- 

Jungles. We were engaged on three 
Continents, on all oceans, and in the air. 
weting, food, we , aircraft were all 

cather dependent. No major strike or in- 
Yation could be planned without taking the 
Gruber factor into consideration. The New 

leans facility offered a nucleus to handle 
Some of these problems. 
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After the war, peaceful as well as defense 
pursuits still needed climatic analyses. The 
demands grew to such an extent that the 
old Army warehouse where the Center was 
located became inadequate. Asheville of- 
fered space and resources, not the least of 
which were well-educated people. 

At this point it may be appropriate to 
pause a moment and pay tribute to the late 
first director of this Center, Mr. Leslie Smith, 
who only recently passed away. He had been 
associated with these activities from the 
beginning and handled the transition from 
New Orleans to Asheville. His enthusiasm 
and hard work contributed much to the 
success of this group. 

Since the move to this locality, the scope 
of work has steadily expanded. More and 
more sophisticated methods of modern elec- 
tronic data processing have been brought to 
bear on the problems, And the ultimate is 
not in sight. 

Particular worldwide attention was focused 
on this installation when it became part of 
the World Data Center during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, Information from 
all parts of the globe flowed here and a fruit- 
ful exchange with many nations ensued. 
This breached even the political iron cur- 
tains. 

Internally, this center is a fine example of 
cooperation among civilian and military 
agencies in pursuance of common goals. 

Of course we would all like to cast an eye 
toward the future at the end of this first 
decade. With new data streaming here from 
ail corners, now even including observations 
from weather satellites, there is more work 
to be done than ever. New systems of auto- 
mation are to be expected. Storage and re- 
call of information Is one of the most active 
fields in the data processing area. New 
methods of analysis are also yet to come. 
Research and development will remain on 
the upgrade—it must remain on the up- 
grade—if we are to keep our place in the 
modern world. The enviable record that has 
been established here by the men and women 
working at this center has made it the mecca 
of climatologists throughout the world. 
They come here to learn our methods. 
Many look to this place for having work per- 
formed. here. As the reputation grows, s0 
does the workload. We hope this will re- 
main a healthy and steady trend. 

Today our people here are glad to display 
some of their work to you. We hope you will 
gain some insight into our activities. We 
hope you will feel with us that the work here 
contributes to the health and welfare of the 
Nation. 


We thank you for taking time to attend 
this open house and trust you will like wbat 
you see. 


The Hungarian Revolution of 1848 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, is the 114th anniversary of 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. It is 
appropriate and fitting to observe this 
anniversary in the United States of 
America where one of the leaders of the 
revolution, Lajos Kossuth, was enthusi- 
astically welcomed after he fied from his 
oppressors following the defeat of the 
Hungarian Army. 

When the news of the February revolt 
in Paris and the mass demonstrations in 
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Vienna on March 13 reached Buda- 
pest, a young poet, Sandor Petofi, was 
inspired to write a paean to Hungarian 
nationalism. His fellow conspirators— 
poets, lawyers, law students, and under- 
graduates—marched to the Landerer 
Printing House on March 15, 1848, seized 
the printing press and printed Petofi's 
national song. They also printed a list 
of national demands which had long been 
pressed by Kossuth in his many stirring 
articles. 

The national demands—the March 
laws—called for responsible government, 
equality before the law, universal taxa- 
tion, popular representation, abolition of 
serfdom, and union with Transylvania. 
It is a measure of the reactionary char- 
acter of the Austrian Empire that such 
long overdue reforms could be achieved 
only by outbursts of violence. The Em- 
peror was forced to accede to these de- 
mands in April 1848. 

Unfortunately, the coalition of politi- 
cal factions which united on the March 
laws fell apart almost immediately. The 
diverse nationality groups which made 
up Hungary pressed for their own narrow 
goals or reverted to conservatism. 

In September of 1848 Hungary was in- 
vaded by the Austrian Army. Hungary 
Was placed under martial law, and the 
Hungarian ministry resigned. Kossuth 
headed up a committee of national de- 
fense. 

Under the Emperor Francis Joseph a 
new constitution was adopted which led 
the Hungarian Parliament to declare it- 
self an independent state. Kossuth was 
declared Governor, and the Hungarian 
generals recaptured the capital in May. 

However, the Hungarian victory was 
short lived. The Emperor called upon 
Czar Nicholas I for help. Hungary was 
once more invaded—from the west by 
the Austrians and from the north by the 
Russians. The Hungarian Army was 
crushed between the two forces of the 
7 715 and surrendered on August 13, 
1849, 

The Austrian General Haynau, called 
the Hyena of Brescia for his atrocities 
in Italy, executed the Hungarian na- 
tional leader, Batthyany, and 13 of the 
Hungarian generals who were afterward 
known as the martyrs of Arad. The poet 
Petofi had disappeared in battle. Kos- 
suth escaped to Turkey and later went to 
England and the United States. Thou- 
sands of Hungarians fled the country, 
finding asylum and happiness in our own 
Nation. 

Impressed into the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, ruled by the Emperor of Austria, 
the Hungarian people kept bright the 
flame of liberty in their hearts and spir- 
its. Finally, with the defeat of the 
Central Powers in World War I, the dis- 
solution of the short-lived Empire, and 
the disappearance of the Hapsburgs, the 
Hungarian people seized the opportunity 
for self-expression and formed their own 
government. 

Following World War II, in 1947, the 
courageous nation was again over- 
whelmed by outside forces, as the Reds 
moved in and forced President Tildy out 
of office. With the revered memory of 
their forefathers of 108 years before as 
their inspiration, the Hungarian people 
again revolted against oppression. But 
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again they were crushed by the Russian 
hordes, even as they had been in the 
previous century. Again the refugees 
from this conflict fled their country 
rather than be killed or forced to live 
in enslavement. And, once more, thou- 
sands found refuge in the United States 
of America. 

On this 114th anniversary of their epic 
struggle for liberty and freedom, I join 
with my Hungarian friends, American 
friends of Hungarian ancestry, and lov- 
ers of freedom everywhere in the prayer 
that liberty and peace will again pre- 
vail in this nation where though the land 
has often been, the minds and hearts 
of those who live there have never been 
conquered. 


Overcentralization: The Late Congress- 
man Hatton W. Sumners’ Speech in 
Boston, Mass., on November 19, 1943, 
Is as True if Not Even Truer Today 
as on the Day When It Was Delivered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


s OF MASSACHUSETTS 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Congressman Hatton 
W. Sumners’ indictment of an over- 
grown Federal bureaucracy made in 
1943 deserves rereading today. The 
forthright title of his address was 
“American Capacity for Self-Govern- 
ment Is Being Destroyed by Bureauc- 
racy.” It was delivered before the 
Second New England Conference, a semi- 
Official gathering of representatives of 
the people and organizations of the New 
England States, at Boston, Mass., on 
November 19, 1943, and was printed in 
the American Bar Association Journal 
for January 1944. At the time of the 
address, Mr. Sumners was chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

The late Congressman Hatton W. 
Sumners was a son of Texas, and a close 
friend of the late and beloved Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. The following remarks 
about Mr. Summers, written after Mr. 
Sam Rayburn’s death by a newspaper 
reporter who had known him in Wash- 
ington for nearly half a century, from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
18, 1962, page 479, will serve as a back- 
ground to Mr. Sumners' inspiring ad- 
dress, which is printed below. The re- 
marks about Mr. Sumners were as 
follows: 

Two rookie Texas Representatives, Sam 
Rayburn, of Bonham, and Hatton W. Sum- 
ner, of Dallas, came to Congress together 
and for years were the closest of friends. 
Both got good committee assignments—Ray- 
burn on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and Sumners on Judiciary. Both eventually 
became chairman of their committees. 

Rayburn and Sumners took adjoining 
offices 543 and 542 in the Old House Office 
Building, which had been built when Uncle 
Joe Cannon was Speaker. Each had one 
room, which he shared with a secretary. 
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In the latter days of the Wilson adminis- 
tration and in the early days of Harding’s, 
Rayburn with Hatton W. Sumners and 
Marvin Jones, Texas Congressman, and later 
Silliman Evans, a newspaperman, estab- 
lished bachelor quarters. They hired a 
famous cook, but Rayburn himself was an 
accomplished cook, specializing in fried 
chicken 

Rayburn had been in office as majority 
leader only a few weeks when Roosevelt sent 
his bill to enlarge the Supreme Court, Dem- 
ocrats split wide open, Representative Hat- 
ton W. Sumners, Rayburn's closest friend 
and chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, refused to introduce the bill, calling 
it Court packing. Representative Maury 
Maverick of San Antonio introduced it. 


These few remarks will help us to bet- 
ter appraise and appreciate the man who 
delivered the address above referred to, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN CAPACITY FoR SELF-GOVERNMENT IS 
Berno DESTROYED BY BUREAUCRACY 


(By Hatton W. Sumners) 


I am deeply grateful for the privilege of 
addressing this gathering of people from the 
great States which constitute New England. 
Great is the history of these States; great, 
the achievement of their people. But we 
must be convinced that greater than they 
were, our States must be, and greater our 
people must be, if we are to preserve free 
government, and the time is now. That is 
why Iam here. I want to talk to you about 
it, because you people are the Government. 
The Government is not in Washington. 

A democracy is an association of private 
people engaged in the common venture of 
governing themselves—no king, no heredi- 
tary nobility—the people are the government. 

In our system of government, the States 
constitute the habitat, and provide the only 
machinery through which our democracy 
can function in the discharge of general 
governmental duties. The Federal organiza- 
tion was never intended to do that job. It 
cannot do it except as a bureaucracy. After 
the Revolution, the people wanted one Army, 
one Navy, one diplomatic corps, one system 
of coinage, weights and measures, free com- 
merce among themselves, and a relatively 
small number of other things. So they 
created the present Federal organization to 
be their agent, to do for them these few 
things which these States could not so well 
do themselves, the States reserving to them- 
selyes and their people general governmental 
duties and powers. 


BUREAUCRACY REDUCES STATES TO VASSALS 


More and more in later years we have been 
engaged in the perfectly silly undertaking 
of trying to make this Federal organization 
function as the general governmental agency 
of all the peoples, As a result, we have 
bullt up at Washington a governmental 
colossus, a monstrosity utterly beyond hu- 
man comprehension or democratic control, 
regardless of which party or group of officials 
is in power. By the nature of that sort of 
government, it is inevitable there shall be 
extravagance, wastefulness, tyranny. It Is 
inevitable that there shall be more and more 
government by directives, issued by ap- 
pointed, not elected, personnel working with- 
out supervision. 

We have all but reduced the States to the 
status of governmental vassals. We have 
gone further and largely dissolved the States 
by attaching their subdivisions directly to 
the Federal Treasury through loans and 
grants. We have made the individual citi- 
zens and the businesses in these States di- 
rectly subject to Federal control by the 
creation of their financial dependence upon 
the Federal Treasury. Money which we 
thought we were getting for nothing we 
realize now was got by mortgaging the tax- 
paying power of unborn generations, while 
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at the same time that taxpaying power was 

also mortgaged to get money to pay the 

salaries and expenses of the vast army of 

administrators, directors, and bosses of the 

people, 

STATES MUST REGAIN CONTROL OF THEIR SOURCES 
OF REVENUE 


Let us not deceive ourselves. We are now 
in the initial stages of what will prove to be 
another of the great battles between con- 
centrated power and democratic government. 
In this struggle the States must lead. They 
must regain control over their sources of 
revenue which the Federal Government has 
tapped and is using to subjugate the States 
and their subdivisions by loans and grants 
from the Federal Treasury. They must re- 
assert and reestablish their sovereignty as 
responsible agents of general government. 
They must do this, not only in order to pre- 
serve democratic control in matters of gen- 
eral government, but in order that the gov- 
ernmental business of the Federal organiza- 
tion, freed of the business which belongs to 
the States, can properly take care of the 
Federal business. That would bring the total 
of its business within the comprehension 
of the elected representatives, so that Fed- 
eral laws may be enacted by the Federal Con- 
gress instead of being enacted as directives 
by an appointed bureaucratic personnel. 

Whoever controls the purse string, con- 
trols. No constitutional limitation is effec- 
tive against that power. It is without limit. 
We must right about face. We are not only 
weakening the States, but we are destroying 
the self-reliance, the courage, the stamina, 
and the governmental capacity of their peo- 
ple—the most deadly thing that can be done 
to a democracy. We are doing what the 
declared enemies of our democracy could 
not do to the structure of our Government 
and to the governmental capacity of the 
people, upon whose capacity to govern our 
democracy absolutely depends. 

CONTROL OF REVENUES IS USED TO CENTRALIZE 
BUREAUCRATIC POWER 

It is axiomatic in our system of govern- 
ment—and I think it is axiomatic every- 
where—that he who controls the purse 
string, controls. This was demonstrated 
when the House of Commons got hold of the 
purse string in England. It took a long 
time, but now the Commons are supreme be- 
cause they never turned loose the purse 
string. 

We are making a similar demonstration in 
this country, that whoever controls the purse 
string, controls; except that it is operating 
in exactly the opposite direction. The Com- 
mons used that control to decentralize 
power, move it back toward the people. We 
are using it to centralize power, move 1 
away from the people. They used it to 
strengthen democracy; we are using it to 
weaken democracy and strengthen bureauc- 
racy. Of course, the Federal organization 15 
important in the field of its responsibility. 
That is not what we are now considering. 
It is the neglect and destruction of our 
States which we are considering. 

In our schools, on patriotic occasions, and 
in programs of bar assoclations where our 
Constitution is discussed, rarely aro the 
States mentioned. In the prayers of minis- 
ters, they usually mention the President. 
They even name the Congress sometimes: 
but if God is to pay any attention to the 
States and their officials, He has to do it on 
His own. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES ARE OVEREMPHASIZED IN OVR 
PRESENT STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 


For too long a time we have overempha- 
sized the Federal organization in our scheme 
of government. In fact, we have been suf- 
fering from a bad attack of “federalitis. 
And yet, it is @ historically established 
fact, and in harmony with reason, that af ter 
the formative period of a democratic nation 
there can be no progress in that system ex- 
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cept in that direction which moves the power 
and necessity to govern away from the cen- 
ter, where it concentrated during the forma- 
tive period, back toward the people into the 
ane of government which they can con- 

ol. 

Fortunately for us, we have the States 
Which are not too large for democratic con- 
trol. They function in the main through 
Smaller units of government. Their chief 
Officers are chosen by the people, They af- 
ford the opportunity and provide the ma- 
Chinery for the operation and development 
Of democratic institutions, and the develop- 
Ment of the governmental capacity of the 
People, who are the governors in a democracy. 
NO DEVELOPMENT OF BUREAUCRATIC GOVERN- 

MENT HAS BEEN A GAIN FOR LIBERTY OR LAW 


All commentators, insofar as I know, agree 
that the Habeas Corpus Act, the Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Rights, and our own 
Declaration of Independence, mark great 
epochs in democratic governmental history, 
because their effect was to decentralize gov- 
ernmental power and move it back toward 
the people. On the other hand, no great 
Monument can be found along the road 
Which democracy has traveled marking a 
Place where governmental power and re- 
Sponsibility have been moved away from 
the people, out of the units of government 
Which they can control, toward a central 
governmental agency. Such a direction of 
Movement is not progress in a democracy. 

No period of concentration of govern- 
Mental power, of bureaucratic development, 
of government by edict instead of govern- 
ment by laws, will ever be cited by the his- 
torlans of the future as a time of democratic 
Progress. Except by conquest, no people 
Privileged to govern themselves ever lost that 
Privilege until they had first lost their 
Capacity for self-government. 

CAPACITY FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT IS LOST BY 

NONUSE 

Capacity for the independent exercise of 
the functions of self-government is lost 
by its nonuse. There must be capacity, and 
R governmental power must be lodged in a 
S8overnmental agency which the people can 
Operate. No people who failed to use their 
Capacity for self-government were able to 
Tetain it. No people who had lost their ca- 
Pacity to govern themselves were ever able 
to remain free. People learn to govern by 
Soverning. They retain the ability to govern 
by using it. They lose the ability to govern 
by not using it. They acquire the greater 
ability to meet the greater problems of to- 
Morrow only by using today the ability pos- 
Sessed to meet the problems of today. 
DEMOCRACY IS IMPERILED BY PRESENT TRENDS 


By these fundamental laws of 
nature we imperil our democracy. It is the 
Plan of Nature, of God the Big Boss, whether 
We like it or not. It will be difficult to do 

job. Only a great people can do it. It 
Will test the stamina, the patriotism, and the 
Purpose, of the people. 

The difficulties of popular government, like 
au other difficulties, have been provided for 
the development of people. Nature has no 
1 position to avold difficulties for people. 

t creates them. The development of people 
is the central objective of nature. Diffi- 
culties are the gymnastic paraphernalia pro- 
vided for that development. We know. by 

Own experience and observation that no 
individual was ever greater than his dif- 
Culties, No victory was ever greater than 
the battle fought to win it. 
Mies greatest epochs of the world are those 
which peoples with a purpose which 

Would not yield, with a courage which sus- 
tained them, fought their way through the 
Sreatest difficulties of time. 
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HUMAN HISTORY CONSISTS OF OVERCOMING 
DIFFICULTIES 


The history of the world is but a record 
of difficulties overcome. Being on top of 
the hill is not important in the scheme of 
nature. Had it been so, we would all have 
been created on the top of the hill. Climb- 
ing the hill and gaining the strength from 
the climbing is what is important, instead 
of sitting down at the foot of the hill because 
it is steep and rugged and letting the mus- 
cles grow flabby. It is a law, a universal law. 
The law of the Big Boss. Therein lies the 
philosophy of self-government. It is the 
plan of God. He has not put in the hearts 
of people the yearning to be free and self- 
governing, and then made the realization of 
that yearning to depend upon the will and 
the good disposition of one man or a few 
men in power. They might be ambitious to 
be known as great governors of a people in- 
stead of useful servants of a great people, 
the only aspiration a public servant in a 
democracy has any right to have. 


GOVERNMENT CANNOT DO THE JOB FOR FREEMEN 


Men are not wise enough to guide by their 
theories the policies of a great democracy. 
We cannot do this job if we approach it as 
Democrats and Republicans. We can do it 
only as patriotic American citizens, deter- 
mined that this shall remain one place 
where people have a chance to be free. 
Then we can do it. 

Progress is slow. Progress is uphill. 
Progress is difficult. Progress is the road of 
struggle, but it is the road of strength. 
Along that road lies the thrill of victory, the 
fitness to live. 

We have been getting mighty soft in 
America. We have wanted the easy way, the 
fast way. We have turned to Uncle Sam. 
When some difficulties have come to our 
communities, to the smaller units of gov- 
ernment, to our States, to challenge us to 
effort and to reward us with strength for the 
duties of tomorrow, we have refused the 
challenge. We have turned our backs upon 
the opportunity, and have cried out for a 
supergovernment to come in and do the job 
for us. 

As a result we not only fail to receive the 
increased capacity to govern which nature 
gives as a reward to those who use the ca- 
pacity already possessed, but we lost capac- 
ity. Nature takes from us the capacity which 
we fail to use. It is the law of life. 

Let the greatest athlete go to bed and 
cease to use his muscles; the strength in 
his muscles will not remain. Let any self- 
governing people shift their governmental 
responsibilities away from themselves, and 
in proportion as they do, the strength to 
govern departs. When a people yield to a 
great centralized government to think and 
plan and care for them from the cradle to 
the grave, it is not far to the grave for 
everything which freemen hold dear. 

Basically considered, from the disregard 
of these fundamental facts, great laws of 
Nature which govern not only in govern- 
ment, but everywhere, which determine 
sound policy, which limit human discre- 
tion, which fix the program for the develop- 
ment and preservation of governmental ca- 
pacity of the peopfe—from that disregard, 
basically considered, our major governmental 
difficulties and dangers have come. 


AMERICA NEEDS TO GET AWAY FROM THEORIES 


Iam not a theorist. I have examined the 
facts. I have been trained in the school of 
practical experience. What little sense I 
have Is of the usable sort, I think. I have 
subjected the judgment just expressed to 
every test to which experience has taught 
me to subject judgment before yielding to 
its guidance. Only in the field of govern- 
ment are people so foolish as to follow the 
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theories of men, accredit men with infalli- 
bility, an attribute which belongs only to 
God 


Our scientific schools, practical schools, 
schools of medicine, engineering, all of them, 
are discovering natural laws and training 
men how to work in harmony with them. 
Not so in government. It is the one excep- 
tion. 

In a time ot great progress in every other 
field of human effort, government stands 
alone as the colossal failure of the age, Seri- 
ous, unemotional people are questioning now 
whether the children of today will be able 
to live under a free government, under a 
democracy, or will live under some form of 
nondemocratic government. We cannot do 
to our democracy that which under the op- 
eration of the laws of cause and effect is 
destructive of democracy, and expect ours 
to survive. Governments are not accidents. 
They have been provided for in the great 
economy, and are themselves governed by 
natural law. 

THE LONG STRUGGLE FOR LAW-GOVERNED 
FREEDOM 


We did not write, in a creative sense, our 
Federal Constitution. Every basic provision 
of our Federal Constitution had already been 
incorporated in those of States before the 
Federal Convention met. The Royal Char- 
ters preceded them. That of the little colony 
of Rhode Island, one of the greatest State 
papers of all time, was granted in 1663, I be- 
lieve. Each of the basic provisions of our 
Constitution had originated out of neces- 
sity, and had been tested through centuries 
by a people peculiarly gifted with the genius 
of self-government, long before any constitu- 
tional conventions undertook the task of 
written constitutional constructions, 

We must rid our minds of the silly, his- 
torically incorrect, humanly impossible 
mythological tales about some supermen hay- 
ing created for us our Constitution and our 
system of Government. Instead of such 
tales, which have crowded out the truth, 
which are as impossible of human accom- 
plishment as the tales of the Grecian gods, 
we must know the truth about our Con- 
stitution. It came from the same source a 
tree comes from. It is governed, as is the 
tree, by natural laws which require a people 
capable of governing and an available gov- 
ernmental machine which they can operate. 

The notion of a fundamental, natural law, 
supreme and dominant in the social and 
governmental relations of men, had taken 
firm root in the philosophy of thinkers as 
far back as Aristotle. Perhaps men have 
held to that conviction as far back as men 
have observed correctly and thought clearly 
and analytically. Cicero distinguished be- 
tween summa lex, which existed according 
to his philosophy always before governments 
or written law, and lex scripta, laws of man's 
making, which were to be regarded as void 
if they were contrary to the laws of nature. 

In the Middle Ages such great jurists as 
Baden of France and Suarez of Spain agreed 
with these views but went further and held 
that God had planted a consciousness of 
these laws in the mind and conscience of 
man, from which one’s understanding of nat- 
ural rights was derived, and held further 
that a statute which was contrary to natural 
justice was ipso facto void. Grotius was in 
general agreement with this philosophy. 
Coke, Fortescue, and Blackstone agreed. 
Blackstone held, however, that there was 
no power to prevent Parliament from violat- 
ing the supreme law. However, he did not 
go so far as some of our American commen- 
tators have gone who say that the Constitu- 
tion is what the Supreme Court says it is, 
or so far as some of the commentators on 
the British Constitution go who say that 
the British Constitution may be changed by 
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the British Parliament. Neither of these 

statements is correct. 

AMERICA’S DUTY IS TO PRESERVE GOVERNMENT 
BY LAW 


There is no power to prevent the British 
Parliament from enacting a law contrary to 
the British Constitution, but that violation 
of the British Constitution does not change 
the Constitution. It is true that there is no 
power to prevent an ignorant or venal Su- 
preme Court, if there should come to be such 
a court, from falsely interpreting or falsely 
applying the provisions of the Constitution; 
but the Constitution would remain un- 

We should merely have to await 
a happier day when the powers which had 
been abused and the trusts which had been 
betrayed would pass to fitter hands. 

Your ancestors fired shots which were 
heard around the world. Their duty was 
to establish democratic government. It is 
ours to preserve it. Great is our responsibil- 
ity. Great is our opportunity, 

While our boys are fighting on the battle- 
fields of the world, we must with equal 
courage, equal patriotism, and equal sacri- 
fice if necessary, reestablish and have for 
them when they come home, those who do, 
a democracy worthy of their service and sac- 
rifice. A nation of people, bottle fed and 
rocked to sleep in the arms of a great Federal 
bureaucracy, cannot do the job. 


A Tribute to St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, St. Pat- 
rick, the patron saint of Ireland, has 
proven to be as remarkable in death as 
he was in life. For seldom in history 
does a man of local prominence and the 
hero of a single people come to serve as 
an outstanding symbol to persons of 
every faith and every clime. Yet this 
has been the case with St. Patrick, 
and so it shall be, so long as the qualities 
he possessed retain the respect of free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 

Enslaved at an early age, St. Patrick 
escaped his bonds to enter the ministry 
in France, and when he returned to Ire- 
land, the land of his captivity, he did so 
in the role of a bishop. 

In this capacity he baptized thousands 
upon thousands of persons, ordained a 
great many ministers and established 
the Christian church in a land thereto- 
fore dominated by paganism. Moreover, 
so great was his zeal that Ireland became 
and stands today as one of the most 
devout Christian nations of the earth. 

No wonder, then, that St. Patrick 
evolved, in the eyes of the Irish people, 
into the great symbol of Christian 
values. It was he, they say, who drove 
the snakes and toads from Ireland. But 
far more than that: It was he who 
brought the light of God to an area 
where previously there had been no 
light, but merely superstition. 

Nor was that all He also provided the 
great example of Christian forebearance, 
seeking not to punish those who had en- 
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slaved him, but to reward them with the 
kindness of his nature. This he did 
throughout the full 30 years of his service 
as bishop in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the severe treatment he had received 
there in his youth as a slave. 

The example of St. Patrick's love and 
devotion to the cause of Jesus Christ has 
won him a fame far outranking that of 
most other Christian saints, until today 
his name is known far beyond the con- 
fines of Ireland and beyond even the 
confines of the Christian world. 

Indeed, so impressive were his talents 
as a teacher, philosopher and servant of 
the Lord, that his day—St. Patrick's 
Day—is no longer a time for celebration 
on the part of the Irish people alone. 
For he has come to be recognized as a 
universal symbol—the symbol of free- 
dom, education, and the good life; quali- 
ties dear to the heart of every member 
of the civilized world community. The 
divinity of the principles of St. Patrick 
renders him one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in Christian history, today in this 
era, and tomorrow, in the many eras to 
come. 

Since the 17th of March this year falls 
on a Saturday, and we shall not be here 
assembled, I shall take the opportunity 
and pleasure now of joining with millions 
of non-Irish people in saluting both St. 
Patrick and the Irish in tribute to his 
and their contributions to the improve- 
ment of life around us in this and the 
other Chamber of this building, in an- 
other part of the city, across our whole 
Nation, and in fact everywhere men live 
on this earth. 


Entertainment Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration tax bill has aroused a storm 
of interest and concern. Its provisions 
are manifold, and I have strong convic- 
tions and reservations regarding several 
of them. In some areas it is fair and 
equitable, but in others it is far from 
desirable. 

I have made my views known on many 
of the bill’s proposals and intend to 
make my final decision on the legislation 
only after my full and compelte study of 
all of its provisions and a careful review 
of the committee report. 

There is one phase of the bill as sub- 
mitted that has long been of especial 
concern to me. It affects a highly con- 
troversial phase of our tax law that is a 
perennial issue. I refer to the section 
dealing with entertainment deductions 
for business. Admirable as the objective 
may seem, I firmly believe that these 
provisions, if enacted, will do more harm 
than good. They defeat their own basic 
purpose. 
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It is my firm conviction, after full 
evaluation of every aspect of the bill’s 
proposal on expense accounts, that it is 
inequitable, unworkable, unrealistic, un- 
fair and—in plain language—ridiculous. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I herewith submit the views that 
I have expressed on this phase of the bill 
to the Ways and Means Committee 
during its deliberations on the tax 
legislation: 

Mr. Chairman, the President's proposals 
to restrict or disallow completely certain 
types of business entertainment and travel 
expenses do not represent the best possible 
means for dealing with expense account 
abuses. He has proposed that all enter- 
tainment expenditures, dues and fees to 
clubs, and expenditures made in connectiqn 
with yachts, hunting lodges, etc., be denied 
as deductions. He would also limit business 
gifts to $10 per donee per year, limit meals 
and lodging while traveling to 630 per day, 
and limit food and beverage outlays on 
guests to about $7 per guest per day. 

I strongly oppose this type of legislation 
for the following reasons: 

1, The Internal Revenue Code presently 
provides appropriate standards for adminis- 
trative solution of problems cited as reasons 
for legislation. In 1960 the Internal Revenue 
Service announced a threefold program of 
stricter checking of tax returns to deal with 
abuses involving entertainment, travel, and 
similar expenses which included new report- 
ing requirements and stricter checking of 
business returns. Moreover, the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1960 directs that the Treas- 
ury shall make a study of the effectivences of 
the new administrative procedures. Since 
such a study has not as yet been released, at 
the very least, the President's legislative pro- 
posals seem premature. 

2. Entertainment ts an accepted legitimate 
business practice and tax legislation should 
not be used to destroy the practice. For 
instance, it is one of the major ways to pro- 
mote business for those businesses that are 
restrained from advertising by ethical con- 
siderations, lawyers, doctors, and other pro- 
fessional persons. It is quite inequitable to 
use tax legislation to punish a method of do- 
ing business elmply because some business- 
men violate an existing enforcible law. 

3. The President's legislative proposals are 
full of exceptions, interpretations, and ex- 
amples. Much of the problem will still be 
left to administrative interpretation. The 
suggested rules and exceptions will be fertile 
territory for imaginative tax advisers. More- 
over, the amounts specifically stated in the 
law as allowable for certain deductions do 
not take into account the differences in costs 
in certain locations, Nor the differences in 
the living standards of various busi- 
ness people who travel. A prominent busi- 
ness person in New York City obviously has 
different requirements from a book salesman 
in Keokuk, Iowa. Basically, in this field a 
large measure of justice can be achieved only 
through administrative procedures rather 
than through blanket legislative action. 
Abuses of expense accounts may be more 
properly corrected by proper audits and good 
administration. 


For the above reasons I believe the Presi- 
dent's proposals for outlawing and limiting 
certain categories of expenses as deductions 
in determining taxable income are unsound. 
They present drastic and arbitrary provisions 
that would needlessly hamper business. 
Present law, if adequately enforced, can 
easily cure the abuses of a few. The propo- 
sals, in sum, are an improper attempt to 
cure by statute problems which are essen- 
tially failures of administration. 


1962 
Space Effort Spurs U.S. Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged this afternoon to participate 
in a panel discussion at the annual 
Space-missile conference held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
Where I discussed the impact of the 
SPace program on the economy of the 
Country. I cited several interesting ex- 
amples where space research is already 
Producing results and benefits for every- 
day living. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
Of my address at the above conference: 

BY THE HONORABLE Vicror L. AN- 

PUSO, REPRESENTATIVE From New YORK, AT 

THE ANNUAL SPACE-MISSILE CONFERENCE, 

om eames Manch 15, 1962, WASHINGTON, 


In his message on the state of the Union, 
vered to Congress in January of 1962, 
dent Kennedy said that the objective 
Sf our national space “is to de- 
Velop—in a new frontier of science, com- 
Merce and cooperation—the position of the 
Nited States and the free world.” 
Why is this country going all-out into 
Pace? You've heard many reasons given: 
tifle knowledge, national defense, in- 
tional cooperation and prestige. These 
are good reasons. But there are also bread- 
and- butter reasons, dollar- und- cents reasons, 
Buch we're here to talk about today. 
‘asically, the space program is expected to 
Produce a number of valuable payoffs. It's 
ee! only expected to do so, it’s doing so right 


Government spending on space programs 
directly as an economic spur. The 
ernment is already spending billions of 
dollars on space research and development, 
Billions more on space hardware. These 
sums are growing rapidly year by year. As 
YOu know, they are spread across the whole 
industrial spectrum from plastics to elec- 
tronics, In addition to creating new jobs— 
nearly a million already—and virtually new 
ustries such as cryogenics and solid 
Tocketry, this vast national effort has gen- 
rated a tidal wave of new technology—many 
Rew materials, devices, and processes. In a 
moment, I will give you a number of strik- 
ing examples. 
future looks even brighter. New sci- 
knowledge resulting from research 
takes time to become useful. Yet 
cal experience shows that this is the 
Payoff, that fundamental new knowledge 
ces an even greater harvest of benefits 
than even the most spectacular invention. 
urse, no one can predict all the future 
f of new knowledge. General 
at 22 has told us that the developers of the 


entific 
always 


use me if I merely suggest some general 
tones Where basic space research seems likely 

result in widespread economic benefits. 
8 Such area is power sources— power 
Dla JY, from atoms but from fuel cells, 
Celis. 
zon-Dixon line are preparing 


Promising area involves the sources 
Uses of water, including the extraction 
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of valuable elements from sea water. Still 
others are noise engineering, computer tech- 
nology, and solid-state physics. A final ex- 
ample is the study of superconductivity, 
which holds promise of maintaining high 
magnetic fields with relatively low power. 

Some commentators have suggested that 
this country is now standing at the thresh- 
old of the fourth industrial revolution. 
There is plenty of evidence to support their 
belief. 

If we look back in time to the beginning 
of the 18th century and before, we see a 
technology in which the basic materials were 
wood and iron, and the sources of power 
were wind and muscle. The first industrial 
revolution followed and resulted from the 
widespread introduction of steel and steam, 
Then, in the 19th century, better and cheaper 
steel became available, and electricity and 
internal-combustion engines came into gen- 
eral use. This may be called the second in- 
dustrial reyolution. A third similar change 
occurred in World War II and the postwar 
period with the growing use of synthetics, 
plastics, and alloys, and the introduction of 
atomic energy. Today, if we look around us 
at the new technologies and their applica- 
tions in transportation, communications, 
and industry, we find good reason to think 
that another such major change is in the 
making. 

In the past, each industrial revolution has 
transformed the world. Each has promoted 
economic growth and progress by providing 
new and greater opportunities for invest- 
ment, enterprise, and employment. We may 
confidently expect the fourth industrial 
revolution to produce the same results as its 
predecessors. 

Now let me turn to the space technologies 

that have already arrived in the sense that 
we now have, or can soon produce or use, 
the resulting materials, devices and proc- 
esses, 
Among these, I include the commercial 
uses of satellites, particularly for long-range 
communications. Whatever the roles and 
relations of Government and private industry 
in this field may turn out to be, there is no 
doubt of the benefits that will accrue to all 
the populations of the world. Furthermore, 
there is good reason to believe that private 
enterprise will play a major role in operating 
space systems—not only satellite systems but 
possibly rocket transport as well. Many 
people have forgotten the proposal made by 
the Wiesner report, just over a year ago, that 
the Government set up a special organiza- 
tion to direct the Federal support of space 
activities, This proposal envisioned that 
some important space activities would be 
conducted by private enterprise. Nothing 
has happened since to change that basic as- 
sumption. 

A variety of other processes, materials, and 
devices resulting from space research are 
becoming available now, in our own life- 
times. These have already found applica- 
tions in the home, the factory, the hospital, 
the marketplace, and on the highway. For 
example, remote-control television switches 
enable us to turn a program on or off with- 
out moving from our chairs, Pyroceram, a 
ceramic developed for missile nose cones, is 
used to make pots and pans that can be 
taken from the freezer and put immediately 
on the stove without damage. Many new 
methods have been applied to metallurgy— 
one for extruding beryllium, another for 
making a fluxless aluminum solder, still an- 
other for ultrasonic welding of high-tem- 
perature metals. 

Newly developed tools for doing the work 
of a wrench or a screw driver are operated 
with a mere squeeze of the fingers. One of 
the richest fields of application has been 
medicine. A drug developed from a missile 
propellant (hydrazine) is now used to treat 
mental illness. Two other medical applica- 
tions are made possible by the greatly re- 
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duced size of electronic equipment. One is 
an “electronic nurse,” which monitors heart- 
beat, temperature, blood pressure and 
breathing, permits a patient to be watched 


by remote control, and broadcasts a warning 


if the patient is in trouble. The other is a 
Cardiac Pacemaker powered by tiny mercury 
batteries, which supplies electrical stimula- 
tion to keep the heart functioning while the 
patient leads a normal life. The same elec- 
tronlo techniques can reduce a complete 
radio to the size of a lump of sugar. These 
techniques are now applied to a variety of 
uses, from wrist watches to automobiles. 

Perhaps the most dramatic application of 
space technology to medicine is the use of 
space suits for victims of strokes and similar 
afflictions. Space suits were designed to 
maintain the normal bood circulation of 
astronauts. Today, they are being used to 
do the same thing for victims of circulatory 
disorders. Victims of strokes, such as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s father, are often unable to 
walk or even stand without losing con- 
sciousness. But specially adapted space 
sults can maintain the normal blood pres- 
sure of these people, enabling them to sit 
up, stand or even walk. In the near future, 
it may not be uncommon to see people 
walking around in space suits who are not 
astronauts at all and who until recently 
would still be bedridden patients. 

Hundreds of other examples could be 
given to show the benefits already produced 
by the space program for everyday living. 

What I have just described are only the 
first fruits. The full harvest will keep grow- 
ing, down the length of human history. 


Once Again We Are Treading on Dan- 
gerous Ground in Allowing the UN to 
Direct Our Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas Times 
Herald once again points up the danger 
this Nation faces in depending upon the 
United Nations and the World Court. 
How foolish it is to turn a problem which 
is the concern of the nations of this 
hemisphere over to a court headed by a 
Communist. Are there any who really 
believe that a body governed by one of 
the gang would rule against one of the 
gangsters, in this case Cuba? 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

Worip Court Deciston ON CUna WouLD Ser 
DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 

The free world is facing a threat to its 
right to protect its own freedom. 

The threat comes from the possibility that 
the International Court of Justice may be 
asked to rule on the legality of action taken 
by the Organization of American States in 
adopting sanctions against Cuba at Punta 
del Este. 

The United Nations Security Council has 
agreed to consider Cuba’s request that the 
matter be referred to the Court. 

While there is no certainty that it will 
agree to submit the matter to the World 
Court, there still are several dangers in the 
action: 

The Court is bound by no particular law 
or system of laws. It consists of 15 Judges, 
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headed by a Polish Communist, who could 
decide the case on the basis of their own 
political convictions in the event it is sub- 
mitted to them. A bare majority of the 
judges voting could issue an advisory opin- 
ion that might have the effect of overturning 
the action of 20 of the 21 nations in the 
Organization of American States. 

This reference to the World Court would 
set a precedent. 

Even if the Court upheld the legality of 
the OAS and its action, the case might serve 
to lull freedom-loving people to a position 
where they would be a target for future 
action by a Communist-dominated Court. 

Such a case might involve the U.S. Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base in Cuba, which Fidel 
Castro has said he expects to take over by 
legal means. 

Even if the World Court rules against 
Cuba or if the Security Council turns down 
submission of the matter to the Court, the 
Reds can use the occasion to delay action 
against the Cuban regime and use the Secu- 
rity Council or the World Court to air their 
propaganda on the subject. 

The answer of the Security Council, of 
which the United States is a member, should 
be a firm “No.” 


Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
here reporting the findings of my most 
recent poll of public opinion in my con- 
gressional district. This district com- 
prises most all of northern Allegheny 
County, including three awards of the 
city of Pittsburgh. It is largely indus- 
trial and residential with some coal min- 
ing and farming in the areas farthest 
removed from Pittsburgh. 

There are a few thousand more regis- 
tered Democrats than Republicans in 
the district and all were given an equal 
opportunity to reply. For purposes of 
accurate evaluation it is safe to assume 
that a somewhat greater number of Re- 
publicans than Democrats responded. 

The tabulated results in percentage 
figures follow without any editorial con- 
tent: 

1. Do you favor a Federal program to cre- 
ate public fallout shelters for up to 50 mil- 
lion persons? Yes, 24 percent; no, 76 per- 
cent. 

2, Would you vote for the United States 
to buy $100 million worth of U.N. bonds? 
Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 percent. 

3. Do you favor foreign aid for countries 
behind the Iron Curtain like Poland and 
Yugoslavia that show some independence 
from Russia. Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 per- 
cent, 

4. Should the Peace Corps be expanded? 
Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 percent. 

5. The President desires the power to ad- 
just personal income taxes up or down sub- 
ject to congressional veto. Should he be 
given me right? Yes, 26 percent; no, 74 


6. Are you in favor of Federal aid for pub- 
lic schools below the college level? Yes, 38 
percent; no, 62 percent. 

7. Would you vote for medical care for the 
aged financed through social security pay- 
ments? Yes, 56 percent; no, 44 percent. 

8. Do you think that the United States 
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should resume atmospheric testing of nu- 
clear devices? Yes, 74 percent; no, 26 
percent. 

9. Do you believe that we should set up a 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing? Yes, 25 percent; no, 75 percent. 

10. Do you share the President's opinion 
that there will be no important inflation in 
the next few years? Yes, 22 percent; no, 78 
percent. 

11. Should the President be given further 
power to lower tariffs? Yes, 41 percent; no, 
59 percent. 

12. Do you think the President is doing 
a good job in domestic affairs? Yes, 47 per- 
cent; no, 53 percent. 

13. Do you think he is doing well in for- 
eign affairs? Yes, 42 percent; no, 58 per- 
cent. 

14. Should the United States figh 
essary to retain the freedom of Wes' 
Yes, 80 percent; no, 20 percent. 


if nec- 
Berlin? 


Civil Rights Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today five bills to curb cer- 
tain discriminatory practices in voting, 
education, employment, housing, and 
the administration of justice. 

These bills are identical with S. 2979, 
S. 2980, S. 2981, S. 2982, and S. 2983 
which were introduced on Tuesday by 
Senators KEATING, JAVITS, CLARK, SCOTT, 
and Hart, respectively, for themselves 
and other Senators. Senator DOUGLAS is 
the principal cosponsor of these bills. 

These bills are based on legislative rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, contained in five reports 
filed by the Commission last fall. The 
reports of the Commission's 2-year study 
and investigation present its compre- 
hensive findings and recommendations 
relating to discrimination in the above- 
mentioned flelds because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

The first bill, the Federal Voting Rights 
Act of 1962, would outlaw practices 
which are used in some States to deny 
citizens the right to vote because of their 
race and color. Under its provisions, 
such discriminatory devices as the poll 
tax and property qualifications would be 
abolished and States employing literacy 
tests would be required to accept 6 years 
of formal education as proof of literacy. 

The second bill, the Federal Equality 
of Education Act of 1962, is designed to 
speed up public school desegregation by 
requiring school boards that have failed 
to desegregate to file with the Attorney 
General within 180 days a plan pro- 
viding for at least first-step compliance 
when schools open next fall. It would 
also provide financial and technical as- 
sistance to aid school desegregation and 
it would restrict Federal aid for segre- 
gated public schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

The third bill calls for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. The Commission 
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would be charged with halting discrim- 
ination in Government employment and 
in employment connected with Govern- 
ment contracts and Federal grants-in- 
aid. In addition, it would also make it 
an unfair labor practice for a labor un- 
ion to discriminate against its members 
or against applicants for membership 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

In accordance with the Civil Rights 
Commission recommendations on equal 
housing opportunity, I have introduced 
a fourth bill that would provide relo- 
cation assistance to families displaced 
by highway clearance programs. 

The fifth bill seeks to curb police bru- 
tality and mob violence with policy con- 
nivance by holding State and local gov- 
ernments liable under Federal law for 
the actions of police officers. Another 
provision is aimed at prohibiting the 
practice of excluding members of min- 
ority groups from serving on juries. 

I will at a later date introduce addi- 
tional legislation based on other of the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

Discrimination is a slap in the face of 
human dignity. It damages the fabric 
of our entire society. It shadows the 
lives of millions of Americans. The 
Civil Rights Commission has suggested 
a reasonable and proper course of action, 
and sooner or later Congress will have 
to grapple with its responsibilities. 

I hope and trust that Members of the 
House will grant these bills the same 
bipartisan support that so distinguished 
Tuesday’s action in the Senate, and 1 
urge that they may be made law. 


Just a Reminder on What We Owe Be- 
fore We Vote To Spend More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as we be- 
gin to consider the appropriations bills 
which, in the end, will amount to some 
$92 billion, let us pause to remember 
what our present debt is costing us. 
The following article by Bascom N. Tim- 
mons which appeared in the Dallas 
Times Herald is timely: 

INTEREST ON U.S. NATIONAL Dest AMOUNTS TO 
$17,690 a MINUTE s 
(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

WasHINGTON.—This is the time of the year 
when even seasoned reporters of the nati 
scene and high seniority Members of Con“ 
gress gasp anew at the vastness of the Fed- 
eral Government, its bloated budget an 
multitude of civilian employees. 

The month of March sees the big appro- 
priation bills which supply funds to operate 
the Government begin to roll through oe 
gress. The first of these Treasury and Pos 
Office—went through the House of Rep- 
resentatives the other day and is now be 
considered by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

NINETY-THREE BILLION DOLLAR TOTAL 

Fourteen are to follow and when the last 
one completes its legislative journey more 
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than $93 billion will have been appropriated, 
which may or may not be more than will be 
Collected in taxes. 

Treasury-Post Office covers four agencies 
Which must collect the revenue to help fi- 
nance the Government. They are the Mint, 
Which produces revenue from minting of 
Coins; the Bureau of Customs, which despite 
the general lowering of tariffs still brings in 
revenue exceeding its costs; the Internal 
Revenue Service and the postal service. 

An unusual feature in connection with 
the Treasury-Post Office bill was that the 
biggest controversy was over the appropria- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Service. 

Year after year Internal Revenue Service 
has asked for additional employees. For 
Years the argument of IRS was: “For every 
dollar you give us for enforcement, we will 
bring in $20.” Recently IRS has been prom- 
ising $6 in revenue for every $1 given it for 
enforcement. 

RECORD CITED 


But Representative J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
Democrat of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, told the House: 

“Let us look at the actual facts. We have 

giving them increased personnel over 

the years. For fiscal 1961 we gave them 

3,000 additional personnel, and what hap- 

Pened? With 511,000 additional audits they 

Collected only $1 million additional in 
ant 


The fact that an average of less than $2 
mare was collected for each additional audit 
Startled the House, but Gary said IRS was 
not doing even that well in the first two 

of fiscal year 1962. So the House 
Voted it only 1,600 additional employes in- 
rpg of the 4,514 it asked, for fiscal year 


INTEREST ON DEBT 


Biggest item in the first appropriation bill 
Clear the House was $9.3 billion for in- 
t on the public debt for fiscal year 

963, or $400 million more than in 1962. 
(Of this increase about $124 million is a 
result of the increased amount of the debt 
and $276 million, is a result of the increase 

interest rates.) 

“The interest on the Federal debt alone 
for the fiscal year 1963 is greater than was 
the entire Federal budget in 1940,” GARY 

d the House. “Every time the minute 

d of the clock moves one notch through- 
dut the 24-hour day, $17,690 of the tax- 


Payers’ money is being spent for interest 
alone,” 


Hail to James A Farley on St. Patrick’s 
Day: We'll All Be in Step With Jim” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


a: CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
Bret March 17, the feast of St. Patrick 
> all of the Americas Erin’s harps shall 
on again in rapture from their slum- 
T. In the shadow of the Andes, the 
Specter of Bernardo O’Higins, son of the 
trail Ambosio, will tread again the 
tha of Chilean liberation. The seas 
“ae Wash the continent will be greener 
W. brighter as the memory of a County 
of word man, Comdr, John Barry 
he the American Navy stirs in sailors’ 
tye Across the plains and along the 
er banks of Missouri, Minnesota, and 
is the heroic figure of Gen. James 
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Shields will rise again in magnitude. 
Senator James Shields of Illinois, the 
same man was born in Altmore in County 
Tyrone—yes, Tyrone among the bush- 
es.” Well did Illinois count him its il- 
lustrious son and place his image in 
Statuary Hall of the Capitol. No other 
American has represented three States, 
in the U.S. Senate, as did General 
Shields as member, not only from Mi- 
nois, but later Minnesota and. finally 
Missouri 


But the frame of reference to great 
Americans of Gaelic origin rests not sole- 
ly in the past. 

On Saturday, March 17, New York 
City will observe the 200th anniversary 
of the commemoration of St. Patrick's 
feast day in our city. From 1762 to 1962 
this day has grown in size and signifi- 
cance until we may properly say that on 
St. Patrick’s day everyone who is Irish 
is happy and everyone who is happy is 
Trish. For this celebration unites all 
New Yorkers regardless of origin. It is 
fitting on this bicentennial occasion that 
our grand marshal for the parade up 
Fifth Avenue wil be one of our State 
and Nation’s finest sons, Hon. James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General of 
the United States. “Big Jim” will lead 
us well, as he has led our people in fair- 
ness, faith in God and country, and the 
exercise of principles of democracy 
through every day of his manly life. 
When we are in step with Jim we move 
towards greatness and on Saturday next 
we will all be in step with Jim. From 
on high the corps of O Higgins, Shields, 
and Barry should be well pleased to gaze 
upon the splendor of 100 marching 
bands, the spectacle of a million parad- 
ing and watching along the way, and the 
flags of faith and freedom proudly flying. 
And Edmund Burke, Thomas Moore, 
Daniel O'Connell may well join them in 
approbation for the marshal of the 1962 
St. Patrick’s parade will one day stand 
with them in greatness. Until he does, 
it is my hope that James A. Farley, busi- 
nessman, politician, philosopher, and 
patriot will continue to lead us not only 
on St. Patrick’s Day but through the 
next decade in active participation in the 
government of our State and Nation. 


End of the Beginning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 26, 1962, 
issue of Aviation Week relative to Col. 
John Glenn's successful orbit of the 


END OF THE BEGINNING 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The long sweat is over. The successful 
three-orbit space flight of Lt. Col. John Glenn 
marks the end of the beginning for the U.S. 
manned space flight effort. It is a thorough 
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technical vindication for the hard core of 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics veterans who began the research and 
planning for the Mercury program at NACA's 
Langley and Ames Laboratory in the sum- 
mer of 1958, before the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration was created the 
next fall. Many of these same, largely un- 
sung, technical heroes also played key roles 
in the highly successful supersonic research 
aircraft program from the X-1 through X-15. 

This hard core of former NACA personnel 
was subjected to enormous pressures from 
technical kibitzing and political timidity in 
the 3 years since the first funds were for- 
Mally allocated to Mercury in the fall of 
1958. It took a major amount of quiet and 
unpublicized courage for them to stick to 
their technical guns and press onward with 
the Mercury program in the face of domestic 
skepticism, indifferent political support, and 
the sucessful Soviet-manned orbital flights 
of 1961. They are too numerous to list by 
name in this space but among those who 
merit special mention are Dr. Hugh L. Dry- 
den, who bore the brunt of the technical 
kibitzing and stubbornly resisted the ero- 
sion of early political indifference to the 
program. Bob Gilruth, Walt Wiliams, Max 
Faget, Chris Kraft, George Low, and Hartley 
Soule were other leaders of this technical 
team who did their work on civil service pay 
and sold no serial rights to national maga- 
zines, $ 

The international adulation now engulf- 
ing Astronaut John Glenn is well deserved. 
He performed flawlessly as a test pilot in 
man's most ambitious assault on a com- 
pletely hostile environment. With his cour- 
age and skill he presented an image to his 
fellow Americans of the qualities that made 
this Nation great. To our friends abroad, 
like the B-58 crews at the Paris air show last 
spring, he presented a picture of Americans 
the way they hope we still are. 

But the real significance of this success- 
ful triple-orbit manned space flight is the 
foundation of national scientific, engineer- 
ing and industrial resources on which it was 
based. When our political leaders belatedly 
made a decision to go into space, creating 
NASA almost a year after the Soviet Sputnik 
1 went into orbit, the basic resources to im- 
plement this decision already existed in the 
aircraft industry, in the military services and 
in the researchers of NACA, 

From the Air Force ICBM program came 
the Atlas booster and its guidance system 
without which U.S.-manned orbital flights 
would still loom in a fuzzy future. The suc- 
cessful adaption of what was designed as a 
military weapon into a reliable space booster 
(and the Atlas performance as a space boos- 
ter now has certainly silenced its early ma- 
ligners) drew on the technical capabilities 
and experience of Convair's Astronautics Di- 
vision and USAF Systems Command's Bal- 
listic and Space Systems divisions to fulfill 
the NASA requirements. From USAF and 
naval aviation came the bioastronautics 
capability utilized in Mercury, and also from 
the military services’ long experience in ex- 
perimental testing of manned flight vehicles 
came the seven astronauts themselves. 
From industry—North American’s Rocket- 
dyne engines; General Electric’s guidance 
system; Convair’s Atlas, McDonnell’s cap- 
sule and many others—came the technical 
skills and fabricating facilities to translate 
the Mercury concept into reliable performing 
hardware. 

Even though John Glenn, as the pilot on 
this first U.S. orbital mission, was the focal 
point for public adulation, all of his fellow 
astronauts played solid support roles and 
it was far more of a team effort than is 
generally understood. 

It is important for the American public as 
well as the world at large, and particularly 
the Soviet Union, to understand that the 
success of the first U.S. manned orbital space 
flight is not based on the concept of super- 
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men supported by rigid political doctrine, 
but rather on this extensive, sound founda- 
tion of national technical resources that can 
be concentrated on specific objectives by 
imaginative and alert national leadership 
to produce results such as the manned space 
flight program. In retrospect, the record of 
Mercury from initial funding to first suc- 
cessful manned orbital flight in a trifle over 
3 years should be equally impressive to friend 
and foe. 

President John Kennedy and Vice Presi- 
dent LYNDON JoHNSON also deserve a share 
in the Mercury success. Early last year 
they rejected the advice of their predeces- 
sors, who recommended retarding the 
manned space flight program. Instead they 
made the basic policy decision to extend 
manned space flight objectives to the moon 
and at the same time infused solid and 
strong support into Mercury. They also 
ignored some of their best scientific advice 
in ordering an open door policy of full public 
view of all Mercury flights, in direct con- 
trast to the Soviet Union’s policy of black 
secrecy. 

The result of the international spotlight 
focused on the U.S. ballistic and manned or- 
bital space flights has given this country its 
greatest international prestige boost in a 
decade. It has also blunted the Soviets’ ad- 
vantages of being first and longest with man 
into orbit by contrasting our candor with 
their secrecy. It is significant that Mr. 
Khrushchev is now asking for international 
space cooperation after scornfully rejecting it 
until after Colonel Glenn's flight, and Soviet 
scientists are now hinting to Americans in 
Moscow that they may allow foreign obsery- 
ers at their next space spectacular. It is 
certainly much too early to assess the sin- 
cerity of these Soviet gestures. But there is 
no doubt that the glare of international 
publicity focused on the U.S. space shots is 
generating an uncomfortable pressure of 
world opinion against their super secrecy, 
and is raising a general air skepticism re- 
garding their manned space achievements, 

Colonel Glenn's orbital flight marks the 
end of the difficult beginning of the U.S.- 
manned space flight program. The road 
ahead is still murky with risk and the 
detours of inevitable experimental! failure. 
The cold white light of the moon glows as 
the next goal. 

We think President Kennedy put the U.S. 
space position in its proper persceptive after 
Colonel Glenn's flight when he said from the 
White House rose garden; 

“We have a long way to go in this space 
race. We started late. But this is the new 
ocean and I believe the United States must 
sail on it and be in a position second to 
none.“ 


National Defense Education Act: 
Implications for Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the Congress, 
the following address by Assistant Com- 
missioner Peter P. Muirhead, U.S. Office 
of Education, before a recent meeting 
of professional engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. 

Commissioner Muirhead summarizes 
in excellent fashion the broad accom- 
plishments to date of the National De- 
fense Education Act, of which it was my 
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privilege to be author in the House of 
Representatives. He emphasizes how 
the theory of education for defense has 
been translated into practice in the 
administration of this program so as 
to advance technology, science, and 
industry. 
His address follows: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY IN THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


(Address by Peter P. Muirhead, Assistant 
Commissioner for Legislative and Program 
Development, U.S. Office of Education) 


It is a very real pleasure to join with you 
here in this meeting sponsored by the 
Akron District Soctety of Professional Engi- 
neers and the University of Akron. You 
have been kind enough to ask me to discuss 
the programs of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in higher education, particularly 
as they might have some bearing upon their 
implications for business. I can think of 
no more pertinent way to introduce such 
a discussion than to relate it to the needs 
of education as stated by President Ken- 
nedy in his February 6 message on education 
to the Congress: 

“For education is both the foundation and 
the unifying force of our democratic way 
of life—it is the mainspring of our economic 
and social progress—it is the highest ex- 
pression of achievement in our society, en- 
nobling and enriching human life. In short, 
it is at the same time the most profitable 
investment society can make and the richest 
reward it can confer." 

It is a little over 3 years since the passage 
of this act, Until now much of the discus- 
sion of the impact of the act on education 
has necessarily been speculative. There just 
hasn't been enough time to gage its impact 
with any accuracy and, for a valid measure 
of some of its objectives, we will have to 
wait a considerable time. But, at this mid- 
point in the life of the act, we do have a 
fairly clear idea of its effectiveness in meet- 
ing some of the problems it was designed to 
meet. Perhaps the best measure of both 
the progress and the critical need of the 
programs established by the act is to be 
found in their overwhelming and enthusias- 
tic acceptance by the higher education 
community. 

Since the act was passed, Congress has 
appropriated over 4 fiscal years $332.4 million 
for the four higher education programs. 
When all of these funds have been expended, 
they will have been used to: 

(a) Provide $203 million in loan funds to 
about 280,000 students attending 1,470 col- 
leges and universities. 

(b) Award graduate fellowships to 5,500 
graduate students and make grants totaling 
nearly $30 million to graduate schools to 
support programs in which the fellows are 
studying. 

(c) Conduct 354 counseling and guidance 
institutes for the training of 11,700 second- 
ary school counselors and teachers preparing 
to be counselors. 

(d) Provide training in the audiolingual 
approach to language teaching for approxi- 
mately 11,500 teachers at some 218 modern 
foreign language institutes. 

(e) Support research and study, amount- 
ing to $10.4 million (approximate) for the 
development of instructional materials for 
the teaching of modern foreign languages 
in the schools and colleges. 

(f) Assist, through grants totaling $6 mil- 
lion, in the establishment or strengthening 
of 52 language and area centers for the im- 
provement of instruction in languages not 
commonly taught in the United States. 

(g) Grant about 2,100 modern foreign 
language fellowships to gradue students pre- 
paring to teach languages in college or to use 
their language competence in public service. 

These purely statistical tabulations point 
to very real achievements during the brief 
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life of the National Defense Education Act. 
But let me not outrage you with statistics. 
Let me not, in the short time we have to- 
gether, attempt to cover the National De- 
tense Education Act in all its aspects. 
Suffice it to say, at this point, that these 
achievements have demonstrated beyond 
doubt, if any existed heretofore, that massive 
higher education in the national 
interest can be responsibly and effectively 
administered by our colleges and universities 
in partnership with, rather than under the 
direction of, the Federal Government. 

The National Defense Education Act has 
been hailed from many platforms as a his- 
toric milestone in the development of higher 
education—it has been described eloquently 
by some as an attempt to shore up the leaky 
brain pipe of education in this country and 
by others as a great stimulant designed to 
stir and reinforce a public resolve to bring 
our educational system into harmony with 
our times. 

But perhaps Congress, in fashioning this 
far-reaching and perhaps epochal legisla- 
tion, caught its spirit and potential most 
cogently, Listen, if you please, to the ma- 
jestic simplicity of the language of the act: 
Congress hereby finds and declares that 
the security of the Nation requires the full- 
est development of its young men 
women. We must increase our effort to 
identify and educate more of the talent of 
our Nation.” Then suiting action to the 
mobility of its purpose, Congress pr 
to construct an act that has as its cen 
motif “Opening the door to college study“ 
in effect a laudable professional objective 
that has crucial implications for business 
in effect, the most critical education prob- 
lems facing our Nation today. 


I. GUIDANCE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


Recognizing that probably no more than 
half of our high school students have avall- 
able to them the services of an adequate 
counseling program, Congress provided 1 
this act a program for Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training Institutes. These institutes 
are designed to improve and expand counsel- 
ing services in our secondary schools by pro- 
viding training opportunities for seco 
school guidance counselors and teachers who 
are planning to go into counseling. I Te 
spectfully submit that the success of the 
National Defense Education Act will be de- 
pendent to a very large extent upon how 
successful we are in doing just that—i" 
proving and expanding secondary school 
counseling services. This, it seems to me. 
is the very cornerstone of the National De- 
tense Education Act, Only by so d a 
will we be able to make a significant inten 
upon the distressing situation that resul 
in close to 1 million students failing 4 
graduate from high school each year 15 
more than 100,000 able high school student 
each year falling to continue with the 
higher education. Undoubtedly there a 
number of factors contributing to this was 
of talent. However, it is generally agreed 
that one of the most important reasons 
the lack of sound counseling and guidance 
programs in the schools. Guidance Pro- 
grams are designed to identify our best stu 
dents and to encourage and motivate th 
to do their best. 1 

We have every good hope that from a 
promising program there may come not d ceñ 
an expansion of guidance-counseling servi 
but that we may be able to develop ts 
better means of identifying able ages 
and of encouraging them to make wise 
sions on their future education and caren 
Actually, I think the challenge has been ay? 
cogently stated by Dr. Conant when be asic 
in effect no radical alteration in the ects" 
pattern of American high schools is u nig? 
sary in order to improve our public eral 
schools, But that, In his opinion, one geno 
criticism would be in order: The acad 
cally talented student as a rule is not be 
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Sufficiently challenged, does not work hard 
and his program of academic studies 
is not of sufficient range.” 

All of us, I think, will agree that the estab- 

nt of the Counseling and Guidance 
Institutes under this act is both timely and 
fortunate. To the end that they result in 
increasing the number of trained counselors 
in our secondary schools, they undoubtedly 
Will warrant our approbation. But, as this 
SUdience, with its understanding of the need 
for quality improvement will appreciate, the 
training of additional counselors in and of 
itself is not enough. 

There is an equally urgent need, as the 

record of high school talent loss 
and college dropout so clearly indicates, for 
improved guidance services, particularly in 
College guidance services. 

Specifically, the record would seem to war- 
rant a bolder and more imaginative approach 
to the problem of identifying and motivat- 

E the able high school student. This, it 

to me, provides an exciting challenge 
for the Counseling and Guidance Institutes 
established under the National Defense Edu- 
Cation Act—a challenge that will be success- 
fully met by the contribution that they are 
able to make in developing guidance prac- 
tices and procedures that will result in en- 
ging more of our able youth to go on to 
College and—in so equipping them for this 
ence—that more of them will remain 
untu graduation. 
Ii. STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
With infinite good wisdom Congress pro- 
vided a companion program to complement 
elective college guidance in the schools 
s designed to assist college-ability 
Students in financing the cost of obtaining 
a College education under exceptionally lib- 
eral interest and repayment terms—a pro- 
he designed to insure that our best would 
ve a chance to do their best. 
vel haps the single most significant de- 
the ment is the astounding acceptance of 
hie Program by students, parents, and the 
cher education community and all that 
er plies for the future in financing high- 
legeg ucation costs. Today over 1,400 col- 
Sun, and universities, representing all the 
tes and territories, have established na- 
defense student loan programs on their 
Puses. These colleges enroll more than 
time ion pupils or 88 percent of the full- 

5 college enrollment in the country. 
erat Would be an understatement of consid- 
ate Magnitude to say that the enthusi- 

tic manner in which this program was 
— by the colleges and universities 
th hot wholly expected. The acceptance of 
denten or credit concept in helping stu- 
— ts to meet the increasing costs of higher 
— tlon was slow in coming but it is here 


Anga the most dramatic fact of all is that 
3203 the Program started, a total of about 
has million in Federal student loan funds 
colle een distributed to the participating 
tan and that the colleges have already 
— thousands of loans to upperclass- 
expect 60 incoming freshmen and that they 
durin to assist upwards of 180,000 students 

g the present college year. 
3 then, are the major outlines of the 
Mud being done under the guidance and 
Were a loan programs of the NDEA. If time 
You % Permit, I would like to share with 
uate the accomplishments under the grad- 
devel fellowship program and the language 
hap, pment Program of the NDEA. Per- 
this goere will be an opportunity to do 
Periods ung the general and panel discussion 
moon Which are scheduled for this after- 
poin oula like, however, to make one more 
Bcc, DiCh 1 think is crucial to whatever 
these may have had or 
ly may achieve. And that is this: 
em can accomplish what they have 
to do without the whole- 


ult 
No mate 


ne of 
been ad 
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hearted cooperation and acceptance of the 
academic community, We have had this in 
full measure. 

And I think we have had it, first, because 
colleges and universities are completely be- 
hind the aims of these programs and recog- 
nize the need for support in these particular 
areas; and, second, because a great portion of 
the burden of responsibility for administer- 
ing the programs has been wisely placed on 
the institutions of higher education. We 
allocate the loan funds to the institution, 
upon the basis of standards established by 
college representatives, but the institution 
determines who is to get the loans and how 
much it chooses to loan; we approve the 
graduate programs upon the advice of an ad- 
visory committee, but the graduate school 
develops its own program and nominates the 
fellows it wishes to study in it; we award 
contracts for institute, following review 
by the consultants panel, but their operation 
and staffing and the selection of enrollees 
are completely the institution’s responsibil- 
ity. 
This, of course, is as it should be, and the 
measure of the wisdom of Congress in pro- 
viding for this Joint responsibility is found 
in the success these programs are enjoying. 
If I may repeat, the NDEA has shown, if 
additional evidence is needed, that massive 
educational programs in the national interest 
can be administered responsibly and effec- 
tively by our State agencies and our col- 
leges and universities in partnership with, 
rather than under the direction of, the Fed- 
eral Goyernment. 

Let me conclude on the same important 
note that I began by referring again to the 
President’s February 6 message on educa- 
tion to the Congress in which he states 
that— 

“The education of our people is a na- 
tional investment. It yields tangible returns 
in economic growth, an improved citizenry 
and higher standards of living. But even 
more importantly, free men and women value 
education as a personal experience and op- 
portunity—as a basic benefit of a free and 
democratic civilization. It is our responsi- 
bility to do whatever needs to be done to 
make this opportunity available to all and 
to make it of the highest possible quality.” 


George C. Eliades 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Lowell, Mass., and yes, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, suffered a 
great loss recently in the death of George 
C. Eliades, a former chief executive of 
Lowell. George Eliades came to the 
United States from his birthplace in Asia 
Minor when he was 21 years old. He 
knew the hardships of life in the Old 
World and recognized his responsibilities 
as a citizen of his adopted land. 


He was a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity Law School and practiced in Lowell 
for over 35 years. He was the first 
American citizen of Greek heritage to 
serve as mayor of any city in the United 
States. 

He served the people in almost every 
capacity of service. He was president 
of the Lowell Bar Association and one of 
its most respected members. His work 
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in the Greek-American community was 
acknowledged by the King and Queen 
of Greece when he and Mrs. Eliades were 
their guests at the royal palace in 
Athens. 

My hometown and my State have suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of this 
distinguished citizen. My heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes to his devoted wife and 
family. 


Report on Inter-American Friendship by 
Mayor Robert L. Searle, of Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Robert L. Searle, of the city of Coral 
Gables, Fla., recently returned from a 
trip to Costa Rica with the doctor-to- 
doctor program. 

In the struggle against the encroach- 
ment of communism in Latin America, 
it is vital that we consider every possible 
means of strengthening the vitality of 
people to be free and independent. 

Mayor Searle returned from Costa 
Rica convinced that more can be done 
by the lower levels of government than 
has been done by the Federal Govern- 
ment in promoting understanding and 
progress in Latin America. The follow- 
ing is a report of his recommendations to 
promote inter-American friendship. I 
sincerely believe that each of my col- 
leagues should give close consideration to 
this valuable report: 

There is an economic depression in Costa 
Rica, at the present time, that has been 
brought about by the reduction of the sugar 
quota from 33,000 tons to 10,000 tons; this 
sounds like a small amount of sugar, when 
one thinks of hundreds of thousands of tons 
of sugar that are purchased by this country 
annually. This also seems like an unbeliev- 
able situation when you are told that an 
economic depression is existing in a country 
because of a reduction in sugar quota; how- 
ever, approximately 33,000 Costa Rican farm- 
ers raise sugar, In the neighboring two 


ugar 
ident of each of the countries, and another 
wealthy individual. 

The Government of Costa Rica and the 
people of Costa Rica are as near like the 
people and the economy of our country as 
could be possible. The people of Costa Rica 
are ambitious, clean and proud landowners 
who only want an opportunity to help them- 
selves. Their homes, farms and cities are 
as neat as you would want your own to be. 
These people are all friendly to the United 
States and look upon the United States as 
their big brothers. They look to this country 
for leadership in world affairs, as I am sure 
has been reflected many times in the Organ- 
ization of American States and the United 
Nations. At the present time, they feel that 
we are not being fair to them or have not 
taken into consideration the effects of our 
sugar quota cut upon the economy of their 
country. 

When you consider that each of these 
33,000 farmers probably represents a family 
of five, that each of these farmers will aver- 
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age one or two employees and that this 
employee ts a family of five, we find 
that actually about 300,000 people within 
the country have been affected by this cut 
in sugar quota; 300,000 represents approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the population of the 
country. These people have experienced a 
two-thirds reduction in income. How many 
people in the United States could afford to 
have their income reduced by «two-thirds, 
and how would each of them react if they 
felt that another country was responsible 
for this reduction. I don't believe that we 
would be as patient as these people have 
been. 

“How good is this information and does 
this writer know what he is talking about” 
is probably going through your mind at the 
moment. To answer these questions, I will 
have to give you some of my experiences dur- 
ing this trip. 

I went to Costa Rica as a guest of the doc- 
tor-to-doctor program. This program held 
several clinics with the doctors of Costa Rica. 
Not being a medical man, I had time to fol- 
low my inquisitive nature and wander about 
San Jose and the surrounding area. I talked 
to people in all walks of life, from the small- 
est to the largest farmer and from the small 

to the successful industrialist, 
I talked to the president of the country, the 
Honorable Mario Eschandi; to Victor Vargas, 
minister of industry, and to many other 
municipal and governmental oficials. On 
most occasions, I met these people informally 
and unexpectedly, due to the acquaintance- 
ship of several people in San Jose. 

I think one of my experiences will be of 
Interest to you related in detall. Shortly 
after my arrival in San Jose, I was asked if I 
would like to attend a town celebration and 
meeting in the city of Atenas, approximately 
40 miles across the mountains from San 
Jose. I asked if it would be in order for me 
to present a key to the city of Coral Gables 
to the mayor of Atenas. After several phone 
calls and several changes in arrangements, I 
found that I was to be the guest of honor at 
the town meeting and at 5:30 one afternoon 
we started to Atenas. The road starts out 
as a beautiful four-lane highway, narrows 
to two lanes and then to one lane, down to 
an almost impassible trail across the moun- 
tains. We were greeted at the city limits by 
& police escort and taken to the townhall. 
Former President Ulate and I were both 
guests of honor at a townhall meeting. The 
room, approximately 15 feet by 18 feet, would 
only allow the elders of the city to be seated. 
I was given the seat of honor on a platform, 
and the mayor and former president were 
seated at my side. I doubt if any citizen of 
the United States has ever felt any more 
humble than I, as I listened to their com- 
ments of appreciation and the friendship of 
the United States and for my consideration 
in taking time to visit their city. I was 
told that I was the first American govern- 
mental official who had ever visited their 
city. Needless to say, I will never forget this 
experience. 

After I had presented the key to the city 
of Coral Gables to their mayor, and also a 
key to former President Ulate, I asked the 
people, who by then numbered several hun- 
dred outside the town hall, if I could answer 
any questions for them about the United 
States. I further told them that any answer 
that I gave would be my own opinion as a 
citizen of the United States and to keep in 
mind that I was one person of 180 million. 
Again, the subject came up, “Why does the 
United States treat Costa Rica as a step- 
child when everyone in the country has 
nothing but love and friendship toward the 
United States?” Again, I heard the stories 
about the sugar quota. One man jestingly 
suggested that apparently the only way to 
have the United States recognize Costa Rican 
problems was for them to be hostile, since it 
appeared that the only countries that ob- 
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tained understanding did so through 
hostility. 

Also, during the discussion, I was asked if 
the United States would take the lead in 
stabilizing the world coffee market since they 
felt that we are the only country that could 
make any progress along this line. 

Following the meeting, we went to a large 
banquet in the backyard of one of the 
homes, at which time we were served the deli- 
cacies of the country and, also, during which 
time I had an opportunity to talk to many 
other people. Late in the evening, we 
started back across the mountains. I don't 
think anyone had ever had a richer experi- 
ence. I felt like I had to bring my ex- 
perience to the attention of the proper gov- 
ernmental authorities in the United States, 

Is this an old story to you, one that you 
have heard many times? If it is, I hope that 
you have not heard it about Costa Rica be- 
cause I would hate to think that you, or the 
members of our State Department, were 
aware of the facts that I have presented 
here and had been unable to recognize a 
friend in need, such as Costa Rica. 

I could tell you many other experiences, 
and of many other conversations, but please 
let us do something immediately to keep the 
friendship of this Latin American country. 
They don't want money; they want some- 
one to buy their sugar and coffee at a fair 
price. The standard of living of Costa Rica 
is probably higher than any other Latin 
American country. I think we would be far 
wiser to pay them a little bit more in some 
cases, if necessary, and keep their friendship 
and respect than to bow to the whims of 
the unfriendly. 


St. Patrick and the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, two Irish- 
men shared a cell at Sing Sing, the fa- 
mous—and equally infamous—prison of 
the State of New York. They were on 
death row, and while one of them still 
hoped for successful appeal of his con- 
viction, the other was scheduled to die 
very soon. Despite his energetic efforts, 
the appellant was entirely unable to 
cheer the doomed man, for the latter was 
in fear for his soul and in terror of the 
electric chair. Finally, as the poor fel- 
low was led off to be executed, his cell- 
mate had an inspiration: “More power 
to you,” he called. The humor of this 
rather grisly joke is due to the combi- 
nation of two desperate elements of our 
experience: humanity toward the un- 
fortunate and the grim reality which 
makes them unfortunate. This is a com- 
bination which is particularly Irish, for 
it is the strength of Irish people that 
their warmth and charity have never dis- 
torted the world around them, while 
their realism has never destroyed their 
humanity. 

The Irish have ever been conscious of 
their identity as a people, despite the fact 
that the size, strength, and location of 
Ireland has subjected them to difficulties 
which could easily have been avoided by 
capitulation. There is a story of three 
men who were discussing their experi- 
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ences with racing. “The closest race I 
ever saw,” said one, “was an auto race. 
Car No. 1 had just been repainted, and 
it won by the thickness of that coat of 
paint.” The second man claimed to have 
witnessed a horserace where the winner 
beat the horse behind him only by stick- 
ing out his tongue. But the third man 
was Irish, and he remarked, “The closest 
race I ever saw is the Scotch.” Any joke 
of this kind, commonly told by Irishman 
to Irishman is in part a joke on the Irish. 
No people has ever been so realistic about 
its own separateness from the world 
around it as to accumulate such a body 
of humor about that very subject. I 
cannot resist another story about the 
origin of bagpipes. Any discussion of 
the invention of so important an item 
as bagpipes is certain to take up time, 
and after listening to such a conversation 
for longer than he could bear, an Irish- 
man spoke up as follows: “Sure, the Irish 
invented bagpipes and sold them to the 
Scots for a joke. The Scots just have 
not seen the joke yet.” Of course, the 
English and French have been as much 
the subjects of Irish scorn as any other 
people. “Sir,” said the Englishman to 
the Frenchman, “If I were not English I 
would indeed be French.” And I, Mon- 
sieur,” returned the other, “would be 
English were I not French.” Well as 
for me,” the Irishman said in disgust, 
“if I were not Irish I would be ashamed. 

Now all of this has much more to do 
with St. Patrick than you might imag- 
ine at first, Coherence and solidarity 25 
a people in its own right has always been 
a characteristic of the Irish. When St. 
Patrick was born—sometime in 
fourth century A.D.—Ireland had a much 
more complex and well-organized so- 
ciety than is generally credited to it. 
Seven semi-independent rulers acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the High King, 
or Ard Ri, who was located at Tara, 
shared a common language and a com- 
mon legal system. Most important, while 
the culture of the time showed traces 
of Christian and classical influence, it 
was basically Irish and completely 
unique. Ireland was never conquered 
the Roman legions and has never re 
been subdued by anyone else. Its tra- 
ditions and heritage are rigorously its 
own and any outside influences have 
been accepted—even welcome—but never 
imposed. 

The establishment of Irish independ- 
ence was originally due to its remote- 
ness and to its characteristic of 
an island in the sea. Ironically, 
ancient strength has been in more re- 
cent times, with the streamlining of com- 
munications and transportation, a mod- 
ern weakness, Still, despite their physi- 
cal isolation and the vulnerability of 
their shores, the Irish people have main- 
tained that independence of mind and 
spirit which came more easily to them 
in the past. That Christianity was pe 
crystallizing force for Irish culture, an 
that Christianity has been the source olf 
Irish strength and endurance ever since 
is indubitable. St. Patrick, of course, of 
therefore responsible for the spine 
the Irishman and the backbone of 
culture. 

The Irish have taken their religion 
seriously enough, and—more signifi- 
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Cant—have understood it well enough, 
to make it an important part of their 
humor. When Cornelius Murphy went 
Up to Heaven, he remarked to St. Peter 

t the venerable saint had been at his 
job for a long time. One million years 

but a minute here, and a million dol- 
lars but a cent,” replied St. Peter. Well 
then,” said Murphy, “since I'm needin’ 
Cash, perhaps you'd lend me a cent.“ 
Sure,“ answered St. Peter; just wait 
& minute.” 

A good Irishwoman who had lost her 

Sense of God remarked to her neighbor 

t she no longer felt the touch of the 
rd. “Ah,” said the neighbor, “if you 
cn only close your eyes and raise your 
head and pray with your heart, why the 
800d Lord'll reach down with His hand 
and touch you as He used to.” The 
did as she was told until she felt 

a upon her sleeve. She opened 
her eyes and looked, expecting to see 
the hand of God—and saw her neighbor 
Withdrawing his own hand with a start. 
1 she cried. “That was your hand 
felt and not the hand of God!” “Of 
eae.” the neighbor replied. “Heayen 

& long ways off, and the Lord is not 
one to waste any motion that He could 
use for beneficent works. He just took 

nearest hand and used that.” 

That religion is important to Irish hu- 
Mor is indicative of the fact that it plays 
à role of vast importance in the life of 
every Irishman. Furthermore, when the 
jiritual nature of God and of the Saints 

well understood, and established as 
janet -worldly, there is no blasphemy in 
Okes of this kind. Irish religious humor, 

€ humor about the Irish people, is 
Š upon a faith too strong to be shak- 
n by jokes or scorn or the attitudes and 
dions of others. This rockbound in- 
ot duality and this unshakable patri- 
tism are qualities well adapted to a 
Teatry with principles such as ours, 
Th United States has recognized this. 
10 e days of No Irish Need Apply” are 
ng gone from this Nation and today an 
Irishman with all the noble character- 
ities of Ireland and the Irish people sits 
dur own White House. We can be- 
W no greater tribute upon a people 
which has retained its national identity 
hile blending at the same time with 
€rican tradition and culture. 
ture celebration of St. Patrick is a ges- 
the of gratitude and affection toward 
Irish people. No other figure is so 
honored except a few of our very great 
ity dents. The virtues of faith, human- 
Pat and strength are epitomized by St. 
— and by the Irish people. And 
basic are no finer virtues and none more 


to America or to the very human 
race itself 


Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


8 Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Deaker, the public assistance and child 
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welfare titles of the Social Security Act 
provide a Federal-State partnership in 
public welfare. 

I believe that it is important to recog- 
nize that this partnership has been highly 
successful in promoting the general wel- 
fare of all the people. 

The public assistance programs were 
developed during the great depression to 
meet the massive problem of millions of 
persons without enough money to buy 
the necessities of life. Therefore, these 
programs were designed to evaluate an 
applicant's financial need and give him 
the amount of money he needed. The 
design was good. The Federal-State 
partnership does meet financial need 
with flexibility patterned upon condi- 
tions in each State. 

Today, many of our fellow citizens still 
need financial help. However, the rea- 
sons for this need vary from family to 
family. 

Most persons receiving public assist- 
ance today are either young children, 
aged, or disabled. Others are unem- 
ployed because their jobs disappeared 
because of changes in technology. 

To meet the needs of our time, the 
public assistance program must become 
a public welfare program. It is neces- 
sary to continue money payments but 


we need to help our most unfortunate . 


fellow citizens become independent of 
public charity. 

This requires services to help families 
become self-supporting, prevention of 
dependency by dealing with the causes, 
incentives to the recipients to improve 
their condition and to the States to im- 
prove their welfare program, rehabilita- 
tion of recipients, promotion of indi- 
vidual independence through community 
work and training programs, and train- 
ing of public welfare personnel to enable 
them to reach these goals. 

This also requires an expansion and 
improvement of the traditional Federal- 
State partnership. Public assistance 
should become true public welfare. Pub- 
lic and private agencies should work to- 
gether. Agencies for children, for the 
handicapped, for the aged, for the so- 
cially maladjusted are all needed and 
the work of all of them has to be or- 
ganized for maximum efficiency. 

H.R. 10606 now being considered by 

the Congress is designed to accomplish 
these purposes. 
On December 17, 1961, the Honorable 
Ruth Grigg Horting, Pennsylvania sec- 
retary of public welfare, endorsed these 
changes as proposed by Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. 

On February 2, 1962, the Honorable 
David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, said: 

President Kennedy's compassionate and 
economically sound welfare pr pre- 
sented to Congress yesterday, emphasizing 
the rehabilitation and prevention phases of 
public welfare, deserves wholehearted sup- 


port. 

The President’s program with emphasis on 
rehabilitation to restore dignity and inde- 
pendence to the needy is a direct approach 
to one of the most critical problems of gov- 
ernment, and will greatly help our State 
program already patterned along the same 
line. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Public Welfare, under the chairmanship 
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of the Honorable Harry Boyer, also 
endorsed H.R. 10606 by a resolution 
adopted on March 1, 1962. The resolu- 
tion follows: 


Whereas the Pennsylvania Board of Public 
Welfare recognizes that the basic purpose of 
public assistance is to help those in financial 
need through circumstances beyond their 
control; and 

Whereas after many years of public welfare 
services which consisted largely of money 
payments, President Kennedy and Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Abraham 
Ribicoff, have proposed a new approach 
stressing social, health, preventative and re- 
habilitative services instead of support 
alone; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Public Welfare recognizes the vital impact 
and the overwhelming importance of the 
general objectives of this approach as a 
major turning point in the humanitarian 
public welfare program as a means of help- 
ing the needy toward rehabilitation instead 
of merely giving them the money which they 
need; and 

Whereas many of the principles of the 
Kennedy-Ribicoff program have long been 
recognized in Pennsylvania, and in fact put 
into experimental operation with such proj- 
ects as the family rehabilitation program; 
and 

Whereas legislation in the form of House 
bill 10606 has been introduced in Congress 
to enable early action to assure that the 
public welfare program, while recognizing 
day-to-day needs, will also emphasize the 
return of individuals to the highest degree 
of self-sufficiency of which they are capable: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Board of 
Public Welfare go on record in support of 
the principles and objective purposes of 
House bill No. 10606; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Pennsylvania's Representatives 
and Senators in the Congress and to other 
interested parties. 


A Tribute to St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been only a handful of great teach- 
ers in the history of man. And if there 
is anything to the so-called luck of the 
Trish, I would say it is mainly that they 
have had the luck to be taught by two 
of the greats: Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 

The principles, of course, were those 
of Jesus; the instrument of their teach- 
ing: Patrick. 

Emerging from slavery in Ireland, 
Patrick entered the church and, as a 
bishop, returned to the land of his cap- 
tivity to serve the Lord and at the same 
time to serve the Irish, under whom he 
had suffered slavery. 


Here was the first great principle of 
Jesus, set forth by a loving believer: 
that to punish those who do wrong is 
nothing compared to showing them the 
true light and the path to righteous- 
ness. This Patrick was able to do 
through service to the Irish people, con- 
verting them—each and every one—to 
the cause of Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 
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In the centuries following the death of 
Patrick, his followers were able to em- 
ploy his principles to such an extent 
as to render Ireland one of the outstand- 
ing nations of the earth, in the matter 
of devotion, courage, and the pursuit of 
democratic principles. Moreover, St. 
Patrick imbued in the Irish people a 
spirit of freedom so all engrossing and 
so permanent, as to prevent their sub- 
jugation by any foreign power. True, 
they have been required on occasison to 
yield, temporarily, to the power of su- 
perior military force. But so great is 
the Irish spirit and so firm the resolution 
of the Irish heart that one fact has been 
borne out, time and again: that the rul- 
ers of Ireland cannot rule according only 
to their whim; that the people will not 
stand for it, and will in fact demand a 
popular government based on principles 
indorsed by the people as a whole. 

This is beyond doubt the result of St. 
Patrick’s work. For just as he could not 
and would not abide the slaveholding 
policies of his pagan masters, so his fol- 
lowers today refuse to accept the slight- 
est hint of tyranny. 

That is Patrick’s legacy to the Irish 
people; that, and their overall faith in 
the Christian principles he held so dear. 

Recognizing the value of his teaching, 
in the overall struggle for human de- 
cency, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
earth salute his name today—recardless 
of their faith, regardless of all, save that 
here was a man—a saintly man—de- 
voted to justice, to learning, to freedom, 
and to love. 

These are qualities respected wherever 
the name of God is respected; qualities 
which have established St. Patrick as 
one of the greatest of all historical fig- 
ures in the record of human existence. 


Bureaucracy in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial, appearing in my home 
paper, the Tacoma News Tribune, on 
March 8, 1962, points out how bureau- 
cratic the actions of departments of gov- 
ernment sometimes are. Two represent- 
atives of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare reached a decision 
on pollution in the Puget Sound waters 
after a quick flight in an airplane over 
the waters. Normally, it should take 
months of intensive study and research 
to reach such a decision. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune, 
Mar. 8, 1962] 
AFTER A Quick Loox 

Seventeen days before ving Da’ 
of 1959 the Federal * Health, 
Education, and Welfare took a quick look at 
a report and asserted that weed killer used 
in W. cran induced can- 
cer in rats. So rats quit eating cranberries 
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and so did people. A year’s industry was 
killed in this State. Later, it developed that 
& person would have to eat 15,000 pounds of 
cranberries in a year to be in any danger, 
that there was no indication any human ever 
developed cancer from cranberries, and the 
United States withdrew its order and began 
helping growers market the berries. 

Since then the Interior Department, after 
a quick look at the Mount Rainier area, de- 
termined that overnight lodging should not 
be at Paradise where the people want it, and 
picked a location of its own which proved 
to be not even within viewing location of the 
mountain. Now the Federal Government is 
engaging in a joint survey with the State, 
but still is determined to beat out Paradise. 

But now Health, Education, and Welfare 
is back at it again. After a quick look at 
Puget Sound from the alr, and without ade- 
quate scientific information, it has banged 
the gavel on Washington State pulp and 
paper producers, indicating they are pollut- 
ing the waters, although not proving it, and 
jeopardizing the jobs of thousands of people 
in a State which is second in the Nation in 
pulp production. The industry was pre- 
judged and, after a flagstop visit and hearing, 
was all but prehanged. 

We like to be forewarned about what we 
eat, where to put a hotel, and where to fish, 
But we want facts, not a slap-on of controls 
before a fair hearing and fair tests. Three 
basic Washington industries are at stake 
here, 


Harry Lofton: A Brave American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, sometimes in the maelstrom of 
life an individual man's bravery shines 
out as the glitter of a bright, naked 
sword. 

Harry Lofton, U.S. consul in Quito, 
Ecuador, is such a man. s 

His raw courage deserves the highest 
commendation and reflects favorably 
upon the high traditions of his office. 
Under the most severe and trying con- 
ditions, he led a rescue party to the vol- 
cano, El Sangay, in January to search 
for two lost Americans. 

His actions exhibit the brand of cour- 
age which developed the frontier of our 
great Nation. 

Harry Lofton is Marine trained, he was 
a paratrooper during World War II, and 
he well understands the meaning of sur- 
vival. 

As his Congressman from the First 
District in South Carolina, I would like 
to extend to him my warmest personal 
regards for a job well done, 

As most of my fellow Americans, I 
have never faced death on a lonely, 
snow-swept volcano. But should God 
ever decree such a fate upon me, I only 
pray He will permit men of Harry Lof- 
ton’s breed to come to my rescue. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby 
insert a letter from Robert Kaupp, of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., who was led to 
safety by the consul. 
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Marcu 14, 1962. 
L. MENDEL Rivers, 
Congressman from South Carolina, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for placing such 
men as Harry Lofton as U.S. consul In Quito, 
Ecuador. He did wonderful work in the 
rescue expedition to the volcano, El Sangay: 
in Ecuador, last January. 

I was lost on this active volcano for 6 days, 
and Mr. Lofton led a rescue party which 
found me. He continued searching for my 
companion, and reached the top of Sangay 
seeking our tracks in the snow. Mr. Lofton 
made an outstanding exhibit of human- 
itarianism, courage, and plain guts. He was 
the third party ever to reach the top. He 
had never climbed before In his life, and was 
in constant danger of avalanches, swirling 
sulfur fumes, and visibility of 20 feet. 

Such an effort to search for two lost Amer- 
icans in the wilds of the Ecuadoran Andes 
certainly deserves great thanks, commenda- 
tion, and reward. May I extend my warmest 
congratulations to him and to the South 
Carolinians who placed him in his position. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT KAUPP. 


Advances in Medical Research and Hos- 
pital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at a meeting 
of the Rhode Island State Operating 
Room Nurses Association, Our Lady of 
Fatima Hospital Auditorium, North 
Providence, R.I., on November 21, 1961: 

Coming here to speak to you this evening 
gives me pleasure in a number of ways. 
First of all, it wast just a little over a year 
ago that I took part in the dedication cere- 
monies of the new surgical pavilion here. 

Another gratification is the honor you have 
bestowed upon me in inviting me to be your 
speaker. My respect for the nursing profes- 
sion is a very deep and sincere one, and Í 
am honored when I am given an opportu- 
nity to speak to any group of nurses, but 
most especially to a relatively new, but very 
vital one, such as - 

Then there is my continuing pleasure at 
being of help in any way I can to the health 
profession because I must admit just 3 
trace of envy of all those who have an op- 
portunity to work directly with the people 
who need health and medical services. Ob- 
viously, it is not possible for all of us wh? 
are interested in health and medical re 
search to have such a personal and direct 
contact with suffering people. Personally; 
however, I have always derived a great deal 
of satisfaction in working for national pro- 
grams that are enabling the health profes- 
sions to do the greatest job in the history 
of this country. 

In the 21 years that I have served the peo, 
ple of Rhode Island as Representative 
the Second District, I have been 
mindful of the total responsibility and trust 
which has been given to me. For the major- 
ity of these 21 years, I have had a second— 
and equally important—responsibility ™ 
chairman of the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
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ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Each year, this 
commit’ other things—helpse to 
determine the levels of the Federal medical 
research effort throughout the country. 
Now this may not strike you, on first hear- 
ing of it, as a very exciting assignment. But 
I can assure you that it is—exciting, de- 
Manding, and very satisfying. Here, the 
health needs of the Nation are studied in 
the greatest detail, and every effort is made 
to bring the country’s health resources up 
to the levels wanted and needed by the 
People, 

You and I are fortunate indeed to be 

Working in the fast developing field of 

th and medical research. It is an ex- 
Citing field. Our people are living longer. 

ty years ago life expectancy in this 
Country was 59 years, and today it is 6014 
years. Fifteen years ago, 5 percent of our 
People were 65 years old; today the propor- 
tion of people in that age group is 8.6 per- 
Cent. Consequently, the field of geriatrics 
is relatively new, but it is developing rapidly 
to take care of this growing segment of our 
Population, I am confident that within the 
next decade the average remaining lifetime 
at age 65 will be extended by about 2 years, 
and will continue to increase as we devote 
More of our resources to research and to ap- 
Plication of the knowledge that emerges 
from it. 

Remarkable progress in combating the 

g and crippling diseases has been made 

in relatively few years, and we are on the 

of many new and thrilling medical 
discoveries. 

Consider some of these recent advances— 
discoveries that would certainly astonish 
your predecessors of a generation ago: 

Cortisone and other steroids have been de- 
veloped for treatment of rheumatic disease. 

We already have vaccines for the preven- 
tion of polio and influenza; and we are very 

to similar controls for many upper class 
Tespiratory infections and for measles. 

Radioisotopes have joined other radiation 

Sources and surgery as a means of treating 

and a number of chemical compounds 
either arrest or ameliorate certain forms of 
Cancer, 

Just recently you may have heard of the 
®arly success of chemical therapy in con- 
junction with breast surgery for cancer. 

We have seen the development and wide- 
Spread use of an inexpensive public health 

e that can cut tooth decay in half. 

A wide array of chemical weapons have 

m discovered and are being tested in the 


hearts damaged by rheumatic fever. 

A test for early diagnosis of a form of can- 
der in women, permitting treatment before 
it is too late, has been developed and given 
Wide application. 

A whole family of drugs permits startling 
Advances in the management of mental ill- 


Many of these advances have come about 

because of what has happened in this coun- 

tty in the past 15 or 20 years to meet the 
and take advantage of the opportu- 
nities for better health through medical re- 

Search. Made aware of the situation, our 

titizens have clearly indicated a willingness 

tee for research, for the expansion and 

la Provement of health facilities—research 

boratories and hospitals, for training more 
n and women to do research, 

i, 4s an illustration of the growth of Federal 
upport for biomedical research over the past 
ew years, let me give you a few figures, In 

a little over $780,000 was appropriated 
the Congress to support 50 research proj- 
ts. Now, 15 years later, the budget contains 

12 ost $336 million for the support of about 

000 research projects in nearly every non= 

Profit research center in the country. Take 


ec 
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another example. Funds for training men 
and women in medical research have in- 
creased over the last 15 years from a meager 
$40,000 to almost $148 million in fiscal year 
1962. These funds have provided training op- 
portunities—fellowships, traineeships, train- 
ing grants—for thousands of bright young 
people who are today making great contribu- 
tions to our fund of health knowledge and 
who have the potential for even greater 
things in the months and years ahead. 

With the current and anticipated growth 
of research manpower, and with the growing 
numbers of Americans needing varied types 
of medical care, the need has increased for 
medical research facilities—hospitals, labora- 
tories, training centers. Consequently, an 
appropriation of $30 million has been made 
annually for the past 5 years for the health 
research facilities construction program. 
This program has been so successful and has 
stimulated private efforts to such an extent 
that the level has been increased to $50 mil- 
lion, As in the past, the allotted sums will 
be matched by the locally raised funds. 

This represents true progress. We in Con- 
gress have been working hard to get these 
levels raised meaningfully. We have been 
grasping the opportunities, and we feel we 
have been meeting the needs—but now, to- 
day, there is a move on in Washington to cut 
these funds by $60 million. From what I 
can determine, this will mean that at least 
$25 million will be cut from research proj- 
ects, and the program to develop clinical 
research centers will suffer to the extent of 
$15 million. Over $10 million will be held 
back from the training of research scientists 
for tomorrow, and more than $7 million will 
be cut from the National Institutes of 
Health's own direct operations, This is not 
progress. 

I want the people of my home State to 
know that I vigorously protested this pro- 
posal when I spoke at the Second National 
Cancer Chemotherapy Conference in Wash- 
ington recently. In addition, I sent tele- 
grams of protest to the President and to the 
Secretary of the t of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff. 

I have been heartened by the President's 

nal interest in health and medical re- 
search, and I believe he is most serious in his 
efforts to increase the amount of work be- 
ing done in biomedical research. I am con- 
fident that when the President has full 
knowledge of the facts, he will take steps to 
make sure that these funds—which were 
voted by the Congress only after the most 
critical appraisal of the needs—will be made 
available for the benefit of people through- 
out the Nation. 

These are some of my reactions to any 
proposals for cuts in our outlays for re- 
search and related activities. Those of you 
who bring health services directly to the 
people have an opportunity to see firsthand 
the needs for more research, new knowledge, 
better facilities, and modern equipment. 
Many of our country’s hospitals are over 50 
years old, and many suffer from loss of effi- 
ciency because of inadequate physical 
plants. Two percent of our general hospital 
beds become obsolete each year, represent- 
ing an annual loss of ap tely 9,500 
general hospital beds. Added to this, we 
need 30,000 new beds each year merely to 
keep pace with our annual population in- 
crease. 

To bring all of our hospitals up to date at 
once would probably mean an all-out crash 
program, leaving behind for a time all of 
the other types of construction—schools, 
roads, and so forth—and reducing many 
other important Federal projects. This, of 
course, is not possible, But great progress, 
has been made, nevertheless, as a result of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
of 1946, better known as the Hill-Burton 
program. This program helps the States to 
supply their citizens with needed facilities 
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for adequate hospital and medical services, 
and also assists the States to utilize their 
existing health services and facilities to bet- 
ter advantage. I would like to take a few 
moments to bring you up-to-date on this 
program. As you may know, all types of hos- 
pitals, public health centers, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facilities, 
nursing homes, State health laboratories, and 
nurses’ training facilities are eligible for as- 
sistance. 

The hospital and medical facility program 
consists of two phases: the survey or plan- 
ning stage, and the actual construction. 
Here in Rhode Island the Department of 
Health is the administrator. When it ap- 
proves a project, based on a study of com- 
munity need and development of a statewide 
plan for such facilities, the institution con- 
cerned may apply for Federal funds on a 
matching basis in support of its construction 
project, Federal funds may be given as an 
outright grant or as a long-term loan, de- 
pending upon the requirements of the insti- 
tution requesting them. 

By the end of last December 5,390 projects 
had been undertaken and the estimated cost 
of these new facilities, or improvements in 
existing structures, amounted to more than 
$414 billion. The Federal share of these 
funds includes a little more than one-third 
of the total, These improvements and addi- 
tions supplied 226,842 beds in 1,496 units. 
However, though there is a total of more 
than a million available hospital beds, this 
number is 1 million short of the need. 

In Rhode Island alone, more than $943,- 
000 was allocated for the construction of 
hospital and medical facilities in the fiscal 
year ending last June. 

Over the past few years, our State has 
made tremendous progress in establishing it- 
self as something of a health center. I could 
mention the recent addition here of Our 
Lady of Fatima, the new Hattie I. Chaffee 
Nursing Home in East Providence, the But- 
ler Health Center, the rehabilitation facil- 
ities at the Rhode Island Hospital, and re- 
habilitation centers at the State Hospital in 
Cranston and at the Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Hospital at Riverside. 

These, and more, are examples of how our 
people here in Rhode Island have been tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities to meet 
the needs for modern facilities to care for 
its ill and afflicted. 


Our scientific investigators in their fight 
against disease and death, are also attract- 
ing support for improvement of health re- 
search facilities. For example, Brown Uni- 
versity won a grant to construct a psychology 
research building and a biology research 
building; the University of Rhode Island 
received $14,000 for a biology research labor- 
atory; and the Rhode Island Hospital re- 
ceived funds for its cancer research facility. 

Rhode Island is in the lead in establish- 
ing and developing a most interesting and 
vital long-term research attack to seek out 
the causes of cerebral palsy, mental retarda- 
tion, and other neurological and s 
disorders of infancy and childhood—dis- 
orders which afflict 1 in every 16 children 
born annually in the United States. The 
investigators hope that the knowledge they 
gain will make it possible to prevent such 
disorders, and eventually enable every child 
to lead a full and useful life. 


Expectant mothers, eventually 50,000 of 
them, will voluntarily take part in this 
Study. During the mother’s pregnancy and 
the child's life from birth until school age, 
conditions surrounding the child will be 
recorded, and the children themselves will 
be observed, examined, and tested. Brown 
University is 1 of the 16 leading hospitals 
or medical centers in the country collaborat- 
ing on this project. I am proud and happy 
to say that six Rhode Island hospitals and 
centers are cooperating with the Brown Uni- 
versity staff to gather information—Provi- 
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dence Lying-In, Providence District Nurs- 
ing Association, the Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Hospital, the Meeting Street School, the 
Miriam Hospital, and the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital. All of these institutions are work- 
ing with medical centers throughout the 
country as well as with the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Not only our children 
here in Rhode Island, but children through- 
out the Nation will share in the benefits that 
are certain to emerge from this study. It is 
more than possible that some of you are 
contributing data to this vitally important 
investigation, and I am sure you are aware 
of the part you are playing in this great 
und 5 

Yes, Rhode Island is definitely becoming 
a center for health and research activities. 
In fiscal year 1960 there were 43 grants 
awarded by the National Institutes of Health 
for research projects in such places as 
Brown University, the University of Rhode 
Island, the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hos- 
pital, Providence College, the State depart- 
ment of social welfare, and others. The 
total dollar figure for these grants amounted 
to almost $1,200,000. The range of investi- 
gations covered by these grants is broad 
pharmacology, sanitary engineering, sensory 
diseases, behavioral sciences, cell biology, 
cancer chemotherapy, hematology, and 
more—a host of subjects revealing the 
breadth of interest and the scope of the 
abilities of our people and our institutions 
here in the State. 

I think you can begin to see, now, why I 
told you earlier that I consider my commit- 
tee assignment to be exciting, demanding, 
and satisfying. To me, there are few greater 


us, and better health, strength, and vitality 
for our great Nation. 

If these efforts are to be truly meaningful, 
I find that I must continually be aware of 
the needs of the people, of the present state 
of biomedical research, of hospital facilities 
construction, of the opportunities and 
needs for training, and of many more areas. 


Through groups such as yours, I shall con- 
tinue to search for the best means of meet- 
ing the health needs of the people and to 
carry on the fight to translate these needs 
into law. 

You and I are indeed fortunate. In our 
individual ways, we have opportunities to 
improve the health of the people. I know 
that the progress that you as an organized 
group have made is only a start for what you 
can accomplish in the years ahead. In these 
years, I look forward to a continued associa- 
tion with you as individuals and as a group, 
I earnestly solicit your advice, your ideas, 
and your support as they relate to my job; 
and I can assure you that you have my 
wholehearted support in behalf of your 
efforts. 


Max Strumpf, Career Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 
Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 


learned with much pleasure from the 
Honorable Stanley O. Styles, able Comp- 
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troller of Customs at the Port of New 
York, of the half century of loyal service 
of a dedicated public servant, Max 
Strumpf. 

Mr. Strumpf entered the Government 
service at the customhouse on August 
16, 1911, as a messenger boy. He was 
promoted to the position of clerk in 1917 
and advanced to customs liquidator in 
1923 and supervisory liquidator in 1949. 
He was appointed to his present position 
of Assistant Deputy Comptroller in 1952. 

Because of his long experience and 
wide knowledge, the Bureau of Customs 
in Washington designated him for spe- 
cial assignments in 1929 to the port of 
San Francisco, in 1931 to the port of New 
Orleans, and in 1943 to the port of La- 
redo. In these districts he assisted the 
administrative officers in eliminating 
heavy arrearages in liquidations and was 
a consultant to establish procedures to 
expedite the workload. 

Mr. Strumpf is a charter member of 
the National Customs Services Associa- 
tion and the founder of the New York 
Customhouse Employees Federal Credit 
Union. He was cited for his efforts in 
behalf of the U.S. Treasury bond sales 
program. 

A diamond-studded pin for 50 years 
service was awarded in recognition of 
his service, presented by Comptroller 
Styles in the present of his fellow em- 
ployees on February 28, 1962, at the cus- 
tomhouse. 

Mr. Strumpf has lived in the Bronx 
for over 40 years and presently resides 
with his wife and family at 1777 Grand 
Concourse. He is a charter member of 
the Harvar Society of the U.S. Customs. 


The Dedication of the Edward Bratter 
Memorial Plaque at Columbia University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to be the Representative of 
the district in which Columbia Univer- 
sity is located. Two most significant as- 
pect of the university's program were 
highlighted at a recent Edward Bratter 
dedication ceremony there. One is the 
harmonious association in the pursuit of 
higher education cf American youths of 
a wide variety of religious faiths. The 
other is provision for hospitality and 
guidance for about 2,000 foreign stu- 
dents. 

Working together in this unique inter- 
faith project at Columbia are a Protes- 
tant minister, a Catholic priest, and a 
rabbi who are appointed by the univer- 
sity and provided with a special building 
on the campus. However, their activities 
are maintained by their own religious 
groups. In the case of the Jewish coun- 
selor the sponsoring group was originally 
led by the late Justice Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo, Judge Irving Lehman, and 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. Later other 
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distinguished public-spirited American 
citizens of Jewish faith served on this 
board. Among them was a classmate of 
mine, Edward M. Bratter, an eminent 
attorney and civic leader. Mr. Bratter's 
conscientious performance of his profes- 
sional duties and his unselfish devotion 
to the advancement of his alma mater 
and his religion were terminated by his 
untimely death. His friends and associ- 
ates arranged to have a plaque in his 
memory placed in Earl Hall, the inter- 
faith building on the Columbia campus. 
The dedication of this plaque was ac- 
companied by exercises in which Mr. 
Bratter's sterling character, warmheart- 
edness, and zeal for the public welfare 
were clearly delineated. 

Pertinent excerpts of remarks at the 
ceremony follow: 

Introduction by Dr. Isidor B. Hoffman, 
counselor to Jewish students at Columbia 
University: This large assembly of Ed Brat- 
ter’s family and friends and coworkers in 
good causes haye come together for the 
dedication of this memorial plaque because 
we loved him and were privileged to be 
among the host of those he loved and 
served. We now reverently and affection- 
ately dedicate his plaque which reads: In 
grateful memory of Edward M. Bratter, 
1926C, 1928L, ardent Columbia alumnus, de- 
voted to interfaith and Jewish programs, at 
Earl Hall, February 15, 1962.’ 

“Edward Bratter played an important role 
in the advancement of the interfaith and 
Jewish activities here at Earl Hall. He was 
a member of the board which ed the 
Jewish counselorship for 20 years, until the 
day of his death. His keen understanding 
of its purposes and needs soon won him & 
place in its inner councils and he served on 
an informal executive committee together 
with Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Henry Hend- 
ricks, and Abraham M. Davis. He took his 
duties seriously; every year he would com- 
municate with friends and fellow Columbia 
alumni requesting the renewal of thelr 
financial support which then, as now, was 
sọ greatly needed. 

“To me personally Ed was a tower of 
strength, a loyal, dependable friend and 
helper. He had opinions and judgments of 
his own, but he was staunch in defense of 
academic freedom, even for counselors. He 
recisted pressures whether they came from 
fraternal orders or from militant partisan 
religlonists. Above all, Ed was a warm- 
hearted, sensitive person; a true human 
being Whose life and works will ever be 
sacredly cherished in our midst.” 

Welcome by Mr. George Greenspan: On 
behalf of the board of the counselor to Jew- 
ish students, I want to welcome all of you 
here this evening. Your presence is evidence 
of the high regard you had for the man to 
whose memory we are paying tribute to- 
night. 

“I met Ed almost 40 years ago. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I joined in the ritual ceremony 
that initiated him into our fraternity. In 
those days the physical aspects of the ini- 
tiation were, to say the least, rather rigorous, 
but he bore it all with resigned fortitude. 

“Ed was a pleasant, affable fellow, but at 
the same time, serious minded. He was pur- 
poseful and conscientious in all his endeav- 
ors. He was no mere dilettante. He applied 
himself to everything he did with great 
diligence. We all know of his brilliant rec- 
ord in college and law school. I recall he 
liked to swim, but this was not enough. He 
wanted to become quite a good swimmer, 
and he did. In his life work in law, I know 
there are others here who can attest to his 
successful career. 

“For many years our paths crossed all too 
infrequently. However, recently I enjoyed 
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Serving together with him on the advisory 
board of the counselor for Jewish students, 
As in all else, he gave so much of himself 
to this cause. 

“I am grateful that I can look back and 
Temember the precious moments that I had 
the opportunity to spend with Ed Bratter, 
Who was a great guy.” 

Jerome L, Greene, Esq.: “Ed and I were 

ates at Columbia College, members of 
the class of 1926, so that I met him for the 
first time as a freshman in 1922. Despite 

e many years that have passed, I still have 
in my mind an extraordinarily clear and 
Vivid picture of him as a freshman at Co- 
lumbia—he was an enthusiastic, eager, ener- 
Setic, intelligent young man instilled with a 

ambition to achieve the worthwhile 
Soals of life. Even as a freshman, the im- 
Pact of his personality was unforgettable. 
It was immediately apparent that he would 
doubtlessly attain the goals that he had set 
for himself, and so it was that he was to 

an editor of Spectator, an officer of 
his Class, a member of the swimming team, 
the leader of his fraternity, and a member 
Of Phi Beta Kappa—an outstanding member 
Of his class. 

“More important than the honors which 
Were accorded to him and the achievements 
Which be attained during his years at Co- 
lumbia, Ed gained the admiration of all of 
us for his qualities of loyalty and devotion 
to his friends and associates and his attri- 

tes of leadership which naturally came 
about because of the great respect of his 
Classmates for his high standards and ideals. 

After having been graduated from law 
School, Ed became associated with the firm 
or Guggenheim, Untermyer & Marshall and 
After 4 or 5 years, impelled by the desire to 
Achieve success and recognition in his 
Chosen profession, he formed his own law 
firm with James Marshall as his partner. 

e years later it was my good fortune to 
be invited by Ed to join him in the practice 
Of law. I shall always cherish the days that 

Spent with him as his partner. Without 

his leadership his law firm would not have 

the success that it did, and its 
Continued success today is due to Ed's origi- 
Ral efforts. 

“Ed did not confine his activities solely to 

the practice of law, but unselfishly and un- 
tingly devoted himself to community and 
Philanthropic endeavors. He was to become 
a member of the school board of the com- 
Munity in Which he lived, a member of the 
of trustees of the temple, a leader of 
Philanthropic organizations, an active Co- 
umpla alumnus and a participant in move- 
ments to better interfaith and interracial 
Telattonships. 
á ‘Ed spent the last day of his life at a 
edication ceremony on the Columbia cam- 
the: It was most fitting and appropriate 
at he should spend his last hours in this 
Way. Ed's decease at the height of his career 
indeed a tragedy, but all of us should 
Comfort. ourselves in the thought that we 
Ideale always be inspired by his spirit and his 
eals. We hope that the plaque which is 
being dedicated to his memory this evening 
An serve as a reminder to future genera- 
a ns of Columbia students to follow in the 
adition of Ed Bratter.” 
marks of Joseph D. Coffee: Today 
University administrators hope, indeed al- 
Most assume, that most alumni will become 
active at one or more points in their life 

„the alumni organization of their college. 

‘Thirty-five years ago it was rather unique, 
Particularly at Columbia, for a man early 
; his professional career to assume re- 
Ponsibility as an alumni leader—and then 

it out with satisfaction and results. 

Ed Bratter did, and he continued to do 
mat eushout his life. May I say, though, 
bo tt was almost natural for him to do 
bi, His involvement in the affairs of Colum- 

Coliege started when be was a fresh- 
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man. Four years later, at graduation, he 
had built a record of undergraduate ac- 
complishments of an unusual order, a very 
rare one, then or now. To summarize the 
most prominent ones let me tell, or remind 
you, that he was active in his fraternity, 
Zeta Beta Tau; elected to Phi Beta Kappa; 
won gold and silver Kings Crowns for extra- 
curricular service; won letters in swimming 
and water polo; headed numerous class 
committees; spent 4 years on Spectator, 
achieving the post of advertising manager; 
spent 3 years on Columbian, achieving the 
post of business manager; after 3 years he 
was named assistant business manager of 
Blue Book, with all of these important posts 
arriving at the same time that he was a 
first-year student in the Columbia Law 
School. 

“As an alumnus, he wore many hats. But 
I'm sure I'm right in saying that his great- 
est love was the class of 1926, which he served 
for over 30 years as vice president, modestly 
declining theh proffered presidency on more 
than one occasion. 

“He was loyed by his classmates and rec- 
ognized by them as one greatly responsible 
for making the class of 1926 a giant alumni 
class. In my 10 years acquaintance with Ed 
Bratter I know that he never denied a re- 
quest for service or support from his college. 

“His commitment to his college was full, 
and we who knew him enjoyed his frequent 
visits to the campus or alumni meetings, al- 
though greatly saddened to realize that his 
death so quickly followed his attendance at 
a major ground breaking for a new campus 
building, the fulfillment of which would 
have been a joy to his heart. 

“Our last speaker is Mr. Jaffin, friend and 
coworker with Ed Bratter at Columbia and 
in the Jewish community and a member of 
our board for many years.” 

Remarks by George M. Jan, Esq.: “It can 
truly be said that to have known Ed was to 
have loved him. He had a great love for life, 
for his dear family, for people, for beauty. 

“On our many Canadian fishing trips, he 
talked often of his philosophy of life, and 
probed deeply for the essential purposes and 
deep values of existence. 

“One of his favorite causes, the interfaith 
work at Columbia, was originally sponsored 
by Judge Cardozo and Judge Lehman. Ed 
worked with intense zeal to help fulfill its 
objectives. In my opinion, nothing would 
please him more than to have his friends 
continue to sponsor and aid this worthy 
cause. 

“No further words of mine could add to 
the luster of what he has done. Dearly be- 
loved and highly esteemed we will always 
remember his warmth, his courage, his bril- 
liance, and his love and dedication for every- 
one and everything fine and good.” 

Judge Untermyer: “I was privileged to 
have a long and close friendship with Ed 
Bratter commencing about 40 years ago and 
which was followed for several years by his 
association with the firm of which I was a 
member. No man was ever more loyal or 
devoted to his friends and associates. His 
death was a shock and a loss, not only to 
me but to all the members of my family who 
knew him well from early childhood. For 
myself, I will always remember Ed Bratter 
and feel honored in his friendship.” 

Congressman ZELENKO: As a freshman in 
the class of 1926, Ed Bratter was the first 
classmate I met on the subway station at 
116th Street and Broadway. As the press 
reported on the day of his death, he died in 
my arms on the subway station at 116th 
Street after we both had attended the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone at Ferris Booth Hall. 
I was the last person to be with Ed in his 
lifetime. He died with a smile which 
seemed to express a sense of satisfaction 
that he had been an important cog in the 
further growth of Columbia.” 

Closing remarks by Dr. Hoffman: “We now 
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come to the end of these exercises which 
we trust will have several beneficial results 
in which Ed would have taken satisfaction. 
We have expressed our feeling about Ed 
Bratter and the work here to which he was 
devoted. We have dedicated this plaque to 
his memory as an everlasting testimony to 
his keen perception of the need for enlarg- 
ing the spiritual dimension of the life of 
students. We will extend the Edward M. 
Bratter memorial fund which was recently 
established with a gift of $5,000 given by 
his widow, to perpetuate this work esp2- 
cially in the interfaith program for foreign 
students. Already the law firm with which 
Ed was associated has contributed $2,600 to 
add to the fund and some of his friends and 
family and others who wish to aid us have 
given amounts ranging from $50 to $1,000. 
It is our hope that there will be many others 
who will want to do likewise and thus dem- 
onstrate their feeling about him who almost 
literally, in the words of the Great Emanci- 
pator whose birthday we have just cele- 
brated, gave his ‘last full measure of devo- 
tion’ to his Alma Mater.“ 


Brazil’s Northeast: A Politically Explo- 
: sive Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles Keely has recently written a 
series of articles on the situation in 
northeast Brazil. Mr. Keely is a capa- 
ble young newspaperman who has trav- 
eled extensively in that critical area. His 
words convey better than anything I 
could say the political explosiveness of 
the poverty and economic oppression 
that one-third of that huge country’s 
population is experiencing. Following 
are excerpts from that series: 

BRAZIL'S NORTHEAST 

University of Recife students sing a song 
about Brazil, the world’s fifth largest nation: 

“Brazil was a giant, and the giant was 
sleeping. One day the giant woke up. To 
its surprise it found it was only a dwarf.“ 

Nowhere in this South American nation is 
this song more significant than in the vast 
nine-State area that composes Brazil's north- 
east. 

Condemned for centuries to subhuman 
misery, Brazil's northeast has awakened. 
But it is a rude awakening for the 22 million 
people who inhabit the northeast's 500,000 
square miles. They find themselves caught 
in a struggle between two young men. 

One is a devout admirer of Cuba's Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro. He has organized 
the area’s huge peasant population into po- 
tentially explosive peasant leagues (ligas) 
which demand better living conditions and 
threaten violent revolution. 

The other, a brilliant economist, has been 
given free rein by the Government to imple- 
ment a development plan which he hopes 
will bring about the same effects peacefully. 

TWO MAIN 4REAS 

Brazil's northeast, more than twice the size 
of France, is divided into two main areas, 

The first is the littoral region. It is a 20- 
to-30-mile-wide strip along the Atlantic 
coast. It comprises about 13 percent of the 
land, Sugar is the principal crop. 
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The second is the catinga. This is the 
hinterland. The chief crop is cotton. 

The land in the humid littoral, where the 
main rural and urban population is located, 
is used poorly. The people it harbors are in- 
creasingly dependent on food produced in 
the catinga, a semiarid region greatly af- 
fected by seasonal droughts. 

The population growth in the catinga 
makes that area more and more dependent 
on an unstable agriculture subject to 
droughts. 

LONG DROUGHTS 


Droughts have occurred on an average 
every 7.3 years since 1559. There have been 
55 in all and 14 of them lasted 2 or more 
years. 

Another basic problem is the feudal sys- 
tem of land ownership. 

More than half the northeast’s land is 
owned by 2.1 percent of the population. 
Some states cover more than 400 square 
miles. 

Starving peasants are paid 30 cents a day 
to cultivate the sugar and cotton. Small 
boys, many no more than 3 years old, can be 
seen on the roads carrying pint-sized ma- 
chetes and loads of sticks or grass on their 
heads 

Their city cousins fare no better. An ele- 
vator operator earns $15 a month; domestic 
help, between $2 and $10; a secretary, $60, a 
laborer, $17. 

The minimum wage for urban workers is 
$30, but unemployment is so widespread 
that employers can cheat and get away with 
it. 

A job opening sign in a factory window will 
draw a half-mile line of applicants. 

Beggars sleep barefoot on every sidewalk. 

Horse-drawn and man- pulled wooden carts 
compete with cars and buses on streets. 

The cotton kings and sugar barons who 
rule the land, want no reform. They are 
fighting desperately against it. 

Theirs is a heritage passed down by Por- 
tuguese forefathers 400 years ago. 

PERILOUS SITUATION 

But they are fighting on two fronts. On 
one side is the government and its new 
development agency SUDENE, headed by 
economist Celso Furtado. Most of SUDENE’s 
reforms are still on the planning board. 

And there are the Peasant Leagues, led by 
State Congressman Francisco Juliao. 

The danger-ridden situation in the north- 
east was mentioned frequently at the recent 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, Conference on Cuba 
as observers and diplomats tried to explain 
Brazil's refusal to support any action against 
Castro. 

The surroundings in the Northeast are 
desperate. The Communists thrive on des- 
peration. 

A CASE STUDY 

Joaquim Simoes, like his father and grand- 
father before him, is a field hand on a 
gigantic sugar plantation. 

But he has something his father and 
grandfather never had. Someone is inter- 
ested in Joaquim. The Government of Bra- 
zil and the Communists are competing to 
help him, and to influence him. 

Joaquim leaves his wooden shack for work 
at 5 every morning. With him go two of his 
six children—Jose, 8, and Julio, 5. 

His wife would go to the fields, too; but 
she is III. 

She stays home with the girls and younger 
boys. 

It is the time of the year when the sugar- 
fields are cleaned for planting. When 
Joaquim arrives at the field the foreman is 
measuring off plots of 50 square meters (538 
square feet) for each peasant to clean—pull- 
ing weeds, clearing rocks and debris. The 
foreman uses a pole to mark off the plots. 

Joaquim knows from experience that the 
foreman will “Jump” with the pole each time 
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he lays it out. He knows the size of his plot 
will therefore be closer to 75 square meters 
(807 square feet). 

He accepts this from habit. 

Joaquim and his sons work from 6 a.m, 
until 10 am, They are given a few beans 
and rice, They tuck some away for the rest 
of the family. 

At noon they go back, working until 7 in 
the evening, when they are portioned out a 
little more food and a handful of dried beef. 

Joaquim is entitled to 70 cents for his day’s 
work, but the cost of his food is subtracted. 
He feels lucky to get 30 cents. Some days he 
gets nothing. 

LITTLE FIDEL 

In these primitive, feudal surroundings 
several years ago Brazil's own little Fidel“ 
began his agitation of the impoverished 
peasants. 

A lawyer, State Congressman, and small 
landowner, Francisco Juliao attracted a fol- 
lowing with a campaign advertised to pro- 
tect the workers. In court he argued their 
cases with the owners of the great landed 
estates. 

It wes here, where Joaquim works, that 
Juliao first organized a Peasant League. In 
the beginning it had no political overtones. 

But in 1960 Jullao went to Havana to see 
Fidel Castro’s revolution. He came home 
with new ideas. He initiated field offices, 
won over many professionals and students, 
and organized Ligas“ throughout the north- 
east. 

LAND REFORM “LIGAS” 


Today, it is a revolutionary political move- 
ment with strong overtones of Communist 
“Fidelismo.” It is outspokenly devoted to 
land reform and to proclaiming of virtues of 
Castro and Red China's Mao Tse-tung. 

Peasants contribute 20 cents a month for 
membership. 

It is difficult to fault the Liga platform. 
The grievances are here. The peasants ask 
only that they be able to live like human 
beings. 

In Juliao’s Ligas today there are some 
3.000 hard-core organizers and professionals, 
according to best estimates. There are tens 
of thousands of peasants, however, who fol- 
low Juliao’s line. 

In Brazil, these peasants cannot change 
their lot democratically. Only 15 million 
out of a nation of 65 million have the vote. 
Iliterates cannot cast ballots. 

Joaquim and his friends know little of 
communism. But Juliao has made them see 
that they are among the world’s most im- 
proverished people. 

For years Brazil's governments refused to 
face up to the problem, In 1958, President 
Juscelino Kubitschek suppressed an army 
report on the region. Kubitschek’s succes- 
sor, President Janio Quadros, made it public. 
The report said: 

“It is no longer necessary for us to read 
the histories of China and India to know 
the significance and extent of misery. Right 
here in Brazil there is at this moment a 
population living on the lowest standard of 
subnutrition that a people can endure.” 

Discontent is a fertile area and the Com- 
munists are making great strides. The Gov- 
ernment is countering with a 5-year devel- 
opment program, but it is encountering 
vigorous opposition in Congress and from 
large landowners in the northeast who are 
profiting from large sugar plantations. 

LANDOWNERS IN SPOT 

These landowners have threatened retribu- 
tion if the peasants revolt. The Brazilian 
Army is committed to the defense of the 
landowners and has already posted security 
forces near several potential trouble spots. 

Some progressive landowners have at- 
tempted to blunt Red propaganda, but with- 
out much success. In an effect to fight the 
Peasant League's Castro-Communist line, 
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one landowner recently showed his workers 
a US. Information Agency film on the 
Cuban revolution and how Fidel Castro be- 
trayed his countrymen. 

It's a lie,” shouted the peasants. They 
threatened to tear down the screen. 


BRAZIL'S ANSWER 


If the Communists do not capture Brazil's 
vast northeast, the credit will belong to an 
energetic young man with big plans and 
small funds. He is in a race against time. 

Celso Furtado, 41, is the head of Brazil's 
development program for the northeast. It 
is called SUDENE (Superintendency of De- 
velopment of the Northeast.) 

Furtado's agency is the first real Govern- 
ment attempt to right the wrongs suffered 
by the northeast's 22 million people who live 
in an area larger than 6 of South America’s 
countries, 

Furtado and his staff are working around 
the clock. Sitting behind a 7-foot-long desk 
piled high with maps, charts, documents, 
and books, the young economist seems to 
welcome a respite from work to explain 
SUDENE's dreams. 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


He outlines a 5-year plan. Two hundred 
projects are already underway. 

“The Brazilian Government has given us 
16 billion cruzeiros ($50 million) for 1962,” 
says Furtado. “We would like a lot more. 

“For the entire 5-year plan we will receive 
132 billion cruzeiros from Brazil and hope to 
get 103 billion more from foreign sources.” 
(This would total $735 million.) 

The financial priorities approved for SU- 
DENE projects are: 

1, Electrification. 

2. Road construction. 

3. Water supply. 

Furtado says food shortages are at the root 
of the northeast’s dilemma. 


RESETTLEMENT GOAL 


“Only by taking a comprehensive view of 
the food situation can one comprehend the 
weakness of the northeast’s economic sys- 
tem,” he says. The entire region depends 
on increasingly expensive food and increas- 
ingly unstable supplies.” 

Resettlement is a goal. Furtado told how 
peasants are moving from arid and semi- 
arid regions toward the humid lands of the 
State of Maranhao. 

“Settlers burn down the forests and start a 
rudimentary kind of farming. Rice is prac- 
tically the only cash crop. The tropical] soils, 
deprived of their covering vegetation and 
put under extensive planting, are rapidly 
eroded, When the soil is destroyed, people 
move on to occupy and destroy new land. 
Those left behind can extract from the ex- 
hausted soil hardly enough for survival.” 

More than 2 million 60-kilo bags of sugar 
are lost each year in Pernambuco State due 
to poor equipment and lack of fertilizer. 

SUDENE hopes to ease this problem by re- 
settling 1 million people in 5 years. 


DONATIONS URGED 


SUDENE also hopes to liberate 60,000 hec- 
tares (150,000 acres) in the rich Sugar Belt 
from wealthy landowners whom Furtado 
claims have more land than they can pos- 
sibly utilize. 

SUDENE has asked landowners to donate 
land which can be irrigated and colo 
Each peasant family would receive a plot 
ground large enough to grow a profitable 
crop other than sugar. 

“Our main problem is money,” Furtado ex- 
plains. Most of it must come from Brazil- 


trative and fiscal ¥ 
percent annually on tax collections, 200 bil- 
lion cruzeiros ($625 million). 

“Furtado wants to moralize an immortal 
government,” said a top U.S. official in RIO 
de Janeiro, It's a big job.“ 


1962 
What Farmers Don’t Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following letter and 
an advance copy of an article which 
will appear in the April 1962 issue of the 


Journal: 
FARM JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, 1962. 
Hon. Cuantes B. HOEVEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: What do farmers themselves 
Want in the way of a farm program—all 
farmers, regardless of party or farm-organ- 
ization affiliation? 

Farm Journal, the national farm news 
Magazine, asked them in its March issue, 
and the volume and speed of response were 
amazing. Four days after the magazine 
Came from the press we had 4,000 ballots 
back in Philadelphia (and some of this time 
Was taken up by the mail in both direc- 
tions). Within 6 days we had 11,000. At 
end of 2 weeks we were all but buried 
More than 50,000 and they're still coming. 

is the result on 10,000—all we've 
had time to count so far. We'll go on and 
count the rest, but we know the figures won't 
significantly. We tabulate them by 
Btates, by region, by commodity, and by age. 
All of this will appear as a feature article 
in our April issue, accompanied by our edi- 
torial opinion which you'll find on the back 
Of the folder, All 3 million readers of Farm 
Journal will get this report next week; we 

thought you might like an advance look. 
As we say in our editorial, polls, especially 
Polls, can be faulted in many ways. 
However, the results of this one were so 
1 ve that even after they are discounted 
Or this reason or that they are still mighty 
eloquent. We've done farm-policy polis be- 
fore, in 1959 and 1957. The thing that 
us is how consistently farmers vote 
On somewhat similar questions each time. 
© conclusion can ony be, after awhile, 
t this is no fluke. Farm Journal itself 
t agree with the group that says it 
Wants the Government clear out.” This 
And the No. 2 choice both got a heavy vote. 
result that we think is clearest is the 

emphatic No“ vote on No. 1. 
Sincerely, 
CARROLL P. STREETER, 
Editor, Farm Journal. 
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How Yov Votep—How Dors Your CHOICE 
Compare Wrr THESE 10,000 REapERs WHO 
Vorep on THREE DIFFERENT FARM PLANS 
Paesenten Hun Last MONTH? 

If those Farm Journal readers who wrote 
Us are typical, the Nation's farmers are 
aner Whelmingly opposed to tighter controls 

d compulsory quotas on what they raise. 
mom. 4 percent—4 out of 100—who voted 

Journal's March poll favored a 
compulsory quota program maln 

Minh en: of the administration's farm 


our readers responding, 44 percent 
for an expanded voluntary land-re- 
t program. And 52 percent voted to 
Eet the Government clear out. 
We were deluged with ballote—50,000 in 
first 2 weeks; and still coming, In order 


Or 
Yoted 
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to get the results in time for this issue of 
Farm Journal, we could count only 10,000 
ballots. We took these as they arrived, in 
proportion to the number of subscribers by 
States. 

Altogether, 27 Farm Journal people spent 
750 man-hours opening, sorting, and count- 
ing these 10,000 ballots. One person, work- 
ing alone, would need nearly 2 years to han- 
dle 50,000 ballots. We will put a crew on it 
and promptly open and count all ballots and 
read every letter. 

The results from this poll check closely 
with previous polls by Farm Journal. In 
1957, we offered four farm program choices; 
and in 1959, five. In 1957, 50 percent voted 
to get the Government out; in 1959, 55 per- 
cent voted that way; this year 52 percent. 

The 4-percent return for compulsory 
quotas is the lowest vote for any of the 
choices over the 3 years. 

Among the five Farm Journal editions, 
eastern readers gave the smallest vote to 
quotas, and the largest vote to getting the 
Government clear out. Quotas mustered a 
bit of support in parts of the western Corn 
Belt and in Kentucky. 

The voluntary land-retirement program 
did best in the Central States (51 percent) 
and poorest in the East (32 percent). 

Among commodity groups, the land retire- 
ment program pulled the most votes among 
hog raisers—and got the smallest percentage 
from poultrymen and fruit and vegetable 
growers. 

Poultrymen, who certainly have been in 
trouble, and for whom the Government is 
talking about national marketing orders, 
gave the highest vote for getting the Gov- 
ernment out entirely—70 percent. Tobacco 
growers are least inclined—33 percent—to 
have the Government step out completely. 
They've had the most Government (com- 
pulsory quotas) of anybody. 

Among States, Iowans gave the smallest 
vote—25 percent—to getting the Govern- 
ment out. This was also true in 1959 when 
24 percent of the Iowans voted that way. 

Young farmers are more opposed to com- 
pulsory quotas than older operators; other- 
wise, age didn’t make much difference. 


Age Quotas | Land re- | Govern- 
tirement | ment out 
Percen Percent e i 
4 46 50 
4 46 50 
8 42 53 
4 4l 55 


Many took time to write letters explaining 
their choices, A large number who wrote 


them to their present size. 

“Quotas wouldn't give a starting farmer a 
chance; he'd have no prospects of expand- 
ing,” says Robert Pfeil of South Dakota. 

“The big operator would have more of a 
monopoly than he already has,” thinks Noel 
Sorensen, of Idaho. 

Many dairymen cémplained bitterly about 
quotas. “I'm a young man who has been 
struggling along. Now that I have a young 
dairy started with my sons, they want to tell 
us we can’t farm it, because we didn’t have a 
milk quota for 1961,” says Donald Carey, of 
New York. 

Several of those who voted to get the Gov- 
ernment out thought that if this were done, 
the CCC shouldn't dump its surpluses on the 
market, Others admitted that it might be 
rough for a time. “I might be the first to 
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go,“ wrote L. McGinnis, of Alabama, “but 
somewhere down the line we'd stabilize. I’m 
willing to bet a lifetime’s work that I can 
knock heads with the hobby farmers and 
come out on top. I am eager for a try.“ 

Many of those writing in support of com- 
pulsory quotas say that it’s the only way to 
get rid of the surplus, and they agree with 
L. H. Kuhle, of Ilinois, that farm programs 
won't work without controls. “What other 
business doesn’t regiment its production to 
stay in line with demand?” asks Jay Triplett, 
of Texas. 

HOW THE UNITED STATES VOTED ON THE THREE 
CHOICES 

1. Compulsory Government quotas on 
what I could sell, or how much land I could 
farm; stiff penalties, support prices at, or 
above, present levels. 

2. Expanded voluntary land-retirement 
program to cut crop production; no compul- 
sory quotas or allotments; with supports on 
crops at a level to stabilize markets but not 
add to surpluses. 

3. Get the Government 
controls, no price supports. 


“clear out“ — no 
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What different commodity groups want 
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March 15 


BOUTHEASTERN—Continued 


Governmont 
clear out 


Compulsory Land retire- 
quotas ment 


United | South- | United | South- | United | South- 
States | eastern | States eastern] States eastern 


Percent | Percent Percent| Percent 
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Government 


. clear out 
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CENTRAL Kind of farmers ! 
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3 Malin crop or livestock. 


Under unanimous consent I wish to 
insert the editorial “Alternate Plan for 
Raystown Dam” in the Record at this 
point. 

ALTERNATIVE PLAN FOR RAYSTOWN DAM 


Louis H. Roddis, Jr., president of the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co., has presented an al- 
ternative plan for a flood control and recrea- 
tion dam on the Raystown Branch of the 
Juniata River which deserves the fullest 
consideration by the board of engineers for 
rivers and harbors. 

This plan not only cuts the cost of the 
project by some $50 million, but provides 
at least equal flood control protection and 
would improve recreational facilities of the 
area far more than the earlier proposal. 

All that would be lost, if it were adopted, 
is a small amount of hydroelectric power 
that falls far short of justifying the ad- 
ditional cost. The Penelec studies indicate 
that the flow of water would permit full 
power production only 6 percent of the 
time—that is, for 1 hour and 17 minutes 
a day. 

The dam proposed by Penelec would be 
farther up the Raystown Branch, leaving 
untouched hundreds of existing marinas, 
boat service docks, homes, farms and cot- 
tages that would be inundated by the 
larger dam. The lake that would be cre- 
ated would be about 75 percent as large 


Alternative Plan for Raystown Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress will be happy to learn that 
an alternate recommendation to the pro- 
posed multipurpose dam on the Rays- 
town Branch of the Juniata River will 
e off the cost of the original 
plan. 

The alternate design, as set forth in an 
editorial in the Johnstown Tribune- 
Democrat of March 14, will eliminate 
the costly hydroelectric equipment and 
provide only the flood control and recre- 
ational facilities. Inasmuch as the peo- 
ple of that part of the country prefer to 
have private industry continue to serve 
their energy requirements, the revised 
plan will limit Federal activity to the 
Government's proper role in reclama- 
tion. 


as that of the more costly project, but it 
would also be more usable for recrea 
since its water level would be almost stable 
between May and September—avoiding mud- 
flats. 


This is because with no requirement tO 
produce power, there would be no “drav~ 
down” during the summer months. TD? 
reservoir would capture the runoff of the 
spring rains, providing flood protection, an 
the water would be available purely for recre- 
ation during the season when demand for 
recreation is at its peak. 

We have never been able to understand 
the spending of a vast amount of money 
for a small amount of electric power, 
for the sake of this power largely destroying 
the recreational value of the lake by ca’ 

a fluctuation of as much as 42 feet in the 
water level. If the purpose is cheap“ elec- 
tric power, it can be provided far more cheap- 
ly by steam or by lower-cost pumped-s 
facilities elsewhere. 

The Raystown Branch project requires an- 
other look by Federal and State engineers. 
if it is to make the best use of the potential 
there for flood control and recreation. 

And, since these are the primary purposes 
in building the dam, it would be a serious 
mistake to permit an obsession for “publio 
power” to overshadow and perhaps impa!l 
the basic utility of this project. 


1962 


The Agricultural Conservation Program 
Appropriation for Next Year Should 
Be $250 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the budget for 1963, which was recently 
Submitted to the Congress is, on the 
Whole, realistic and I support it. How- 
ever, there is one phase of the agricul- 

section dealing with the agricul- 
conservation program to which I 
Would like to take exception. 

The President’s budget requested an 
advance authorization for the 1963 agri- 
Cultural conservation program of $150 
Million, which represents a reduction of 
$100 million in the amount which has 

available for this vital program 
during the recent past. Only last week 
We read of Mr. Khrushchev's disappoint- 
ment in the Russian farmer's inability 
to produce sufficient food and fiber to 
Meet the people’s needs. In Russia about 
50 percent of the workers are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. As a conse- 
uence, there are not enough workers 
available to produce the things that 
Make life very pleasant in that country. 

The average output per worker in 
American agriculture has more than 
doubled in the last quarter century, 
This is a record of increased efficiency of 
Which we can be very proud and one 
Which can be matched or surpassed in 
very few places in our entire economy. 

farmworkers are doing their work so 

ently that over 90 percent of our 
Population is available to produce a wide 
Variety of goods and services that make 
Up the American standard of living. 

As a boy, I can remember when gul- 
lied hillsides, wornout fields and aban- 
doned farms were commonplace in our 
Nation. If these conditions had been 
allowed to continue, we would probably 
find ourselves today in a position similar 
to that which prevails in Russia where 
it takes too large a percentage of the 
Available workers to produce the food, 
fiber, and forestry products needed to 
keep their population going. Fortu- 
Nately for us, however, in the mid-thir- 
ties the Congress recognized that there 
Was a need to conserve and protect our 
Natural resources of soil, water and 
Woodland and keep them productive for 
generations to come. To do this, the 
Congress enacted legislation which cre- 
ated what is known today as the agri- 
Cultural conservation program. This 
Program has operated as a vital conser- 
vation partnership wherein the Govern- 
Ment and the farmer join together to 
Derform needed conservation work on 
the land that is in the national interest, 
as well as the interest of the farmer. 

The agricultural conservation program 

based on the very frank acceptance 

t while needed conservation pays the 
ation in the long run, many conserva- 
measures do not offer sufficient and 
immediate returns to the farmer that 
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are attractive enough to encourage him 
to get the needed amount of such con- 
servation applied. 

The population in the United States is 
growing at the rate of 1.7 pereent per 
year. In fact, the total U.S. population 
has more than doubled sinee 1910 from 
90 to 185 million and is expected to 
exceed 260 million by 1980. At the 
same time, increasing amounts of our 
farmland are being used for building 
new roads, new housing developments, 
airports and the endless things we see 
happen around us every day. These de- 
velopments take more and more farm- 
land out of agricultural production. 
With a rapidly growing population, a 
shrinking farm acreage and a need to 
maintain or to improve our living stand- 
ards, conservation takes on a very seri- 
ous aspect for the future. We must 
maintain our farmland at the highest 
production level if we are to be assured 
that future generations of Americans 
are to have the food, fiber and forestry 
products needed to live comfortably. 
This can be done only if the agricul- 
tural conservation program and our 
other fine conservation programs are 
maintained at substantial levels. 

This being the case, I would like to 
go on record in support of a $250 million 
advanced authorization for the agricul- 
tural conservation program in 1963 in 
lieu of the $150 million requested in the 
President's budget. 


Address by Harold Jinks, Director, Post- 
masters and Rural Appointments Divi- 
sion, to the Helena, Ark., Rotary Club, 
February 28, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, the Honorable Harold 
Jinks, director of the Division of Post- 
masters and Rural Appointments for the 
Post Office Department, was the princi- 
pal speaker at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Helena, Ark., at the time that a 
gala celebration was being held in Hel- 
ena and West Helena honoring retiring 
Postmaster James H. Leighton and the 
new acting postmaster, Mr. Ray Mc- 
Carty. 

At that time, Mr. Jinks, who is a 
friend of long standing and a former 
postmaster at Piggott, Ark., spoke on the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the great heritage of freedom which has 
been bequeathed to American citizens. 

It is a pleasure to commend Mr. 
Jinks’ able address to the thoughtful 
consideration of the Members: 

ADDRESS BY HAROLD JINKS, DIRECTOR, POST- 
MASTERS AND RURAL APPOINTMENTS Drvr- 
SION, TO THE HELENA, ÂRK., ROTARY CLUB, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1962 
Mr, Chairman, members of Rotary and 

gentlemen, each year we take the time to 

listen to the Christmas Story. This is a 
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good practice because it makes us realize 
what Christmas is all about. My remarks 


Constitution of the United States, and in 
doing so eall your attemtion to freedom and 
all those great institutions of government 
that are part of our heritage. Just like lls- 
tening to the Christmas Story once each 
year, we should listen to remarks about the 
Constitution also. 

George Washington was born in 1732 on 
February 22; so, recently we celebrated the 
230th anniversary of his birth. Many leg- 
ends, such as cutting down the cherry tree, 
throwing a silver dollar across the Rappahan- 
nock River, and walking out into the snow 
to pray at Valley Forge, have been associated 
with this great man. He was the command- 
ing general in our war of deliverance from 
Great Britain. He was our first President, 
We have immortalized the cliche “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” We honor him by the 
recognition of his birth with a national hol- 
iday. The great seat of Government, our 
National Capital, was named in his honor, 
shortly after his death, in 1800. The Wash- 
ington Monument, that majestic marble 
spire, is visited by hundreds of thousands 
of people, from all over the world, each year. 
Mount Vernon, his home, is a national shrine. 
Several years ago I visited his grave with a 
group that included the late beloved Veep, 
Alben Barkley. This great man from Ken- 
tucky stood at the entrance to the grave 
and with tears streaming down his face, said 
“There lies the only man who was indis- 
pensable in the history of the United States 
of America.” 

When the Articles of Confederation were 
drawn up and adopted in 1781, it was found 
that the United States were actually thirteen 
separate little nations. There was no cen- 
tral power to settle disputes—and there were 
disputes. New York and Connecticut got 
into a border dispute because the citizens 
of one State were going over the boundary 
line and cutting firewood and hauling it back 
across the State line. The Governor of New 
Jersey called out the militia to keep the vege- 
table farmers of Delaware and Maryland from 
bringing their produce into his State and 
glutting the market. The biggest row oc- 
curred between Virginia and Maryland over 
the jurisdiction of commerce on the Potomac 
River. Maryland had been given the river 
with the establishment of the southern, or 
the Virginia bank of the Potomac as the 
Maryland boundary line. Virginia boat, 
barge, and ship owners were given a rough 
time by their Maryland neighbors. After a 
series of meetings in Gadsby's Tavern in 
Alexandria, a delegation went to Mount Ver- 
non for the purpose of consolidating an 
approach that would attempt to iron out 
differences between the several States. 

The Mount Vernon Pact was drawn up and 
an inyitation was sent to Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland to attend 
a meeting in Annapolis. The purpose of this 
meeting was to attempt to regulate com- 
merce between the States. Maryland re- 
fused to attend. The States that did send 
delegates decided to call a convention in 
Philadelphia where all the States would be 
asked to send representatives. Our history 
books are very definite in recording the fact 
that the original purpose of the Annapolis 
convention, and the larger meeting in Phila- 
delphia, was to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation. We can find no record, prior to 
the gathering of delegates in Philadelphia 
on May 14, 1787, that the Articles of Con- 
federation would be junked, so to speak, and 
& different type of government would be 
formed. We do know that only Rhode Island 
abstained by refusing to send dolegates 
to the conference. The 12 States that 
were represented sent a total of 55 dele- 
gates. These delegates were all leaders. 
They represented a complete cross section of 
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the country from the standpoint of economy 
and vocation. Lawyers, politicians, planters, 
merchants, bankers, soldiers, businessmen, 
physicians and philosophers were there to 
belabor their opinions. A total of 39 dele- 
gates, of the 55 who attended the con- 
vention, signed the Constitution when it was 
completed on September 17, 1787, 4 months 
and 3 days after the convention began. 

When the convention opened, the first or- 
der of business was to elect a presiding offi- 
cer. The election of George Washington, the 
austere, dignified, and aristocratic Virginian 
as President of the Convention, was the only 
unanimous opinion expressed by the dele- 
gates during the long, hot summer while 
the Constitution was being concelved and 
born. 

The preamble sets the tone for the 7 
articles of the original Constitution and the 
22 amendments that have been adopted. 
Please listen to this: 

“We the People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, ensure Domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common Defense, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, 
do Ordain and Establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America * * *" 
and so it began. 

British Prime Minister Gladstone described 
our Constitution as the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

It has been called the most successful ex- 
ample in history of a legal instrument that 
has served both as a safeguard of individual 
freedom and as the strong right arm of na- 
tional unity. This is the 175th year since 
it was written and it’s still a great living 
document, meeting the needs of this great, 
powerful, growing, domestically healthy, 
technologically advanced, self-governing Re- 
public of 185 million people. Its continuity, 
its durability, its flexibility, its underlying 
democratic wisdom, its protection of the 
rights and the dignity of each and everyone 
of us, causes all of those who have studied 
it and observed it to say that there is noth- 
ing quite like it anywhere else in the world. 

George Washington called it, in 1794, “That 
precious depository of American happiness, 
the Constitution of the United States.” On 
another occasion the first President said “The 
warmest friends and the best supporters the 
Constitution has, do not contend that it is 
free from imperfections; but they found 
them unavoidable, and are sensible; if evil 
is likely to arise therefrom, the remedy must 
come hereafter; for in the present moment 
it is not to be obtained; and, as there is a 
constitutional door open for it, I think the 
people, for it is with them to judge, can, as 
they will have the advantages of experience 
on their side, decide with as much propriety 
on the alterations and amendments which 
are necessary, as ourselves. I do not think 
wo are more inspired, have more wisdom, 
or possess more virtue, than those who will 
come after us. The power under the Consti- 
tution will always be in the people. It is 
entrusted for certain defined purposes, and 
for a certain limited period, to Representa- 
tives of thelr own choosing; and, whenever 
it is excuted contrary to their interest, or 
not agreeable to their wishes, their servants 
can and undoubtedly will be recalled * * +,” 

Thomas Jefferson, that outspoken cham- 
pion of the rights and the protection of the 
individual, thought the Constitution had 
some good features but needed amending, 
In a letter to James Madison, his coworker 
in the cause of human rights and personal 
dignity, Jefferson said: “I like very much the 
general idea of framing a government, which 
should go on of itself, peaceably, without 
needing continual recurrence to the State 
legislatures, I like the organization of the 
Government into legislative, judiciary, and 
executive. I like the power given the legisla- 
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ture to levy taxes, and for that reason solely, 
I approve of the greater House being chosen 
by the people directly. For though I think 
u House so chosen, will be very far inferior 
to the present Congress, will be very illy 
qualified to legislate for the Union, for for- 
eign nations, etc., yet this evil does not 
weigh against the good, of preserving in- 
violate the fundamental principles, that the 
people are not to be taxed but by representa- 
tives chosen immediately by themselves. I 
am captivated by the compromise of the 
opposite claims of the great and little States, 
of the latter to equal, and the former to pro- 
portional influence. I am much pleased 
too,” Thomas Jefferson further commented, 
“with the substitution of the method of vot- 
ing by person, Instead of that of voting by 
States; and I like the negative given to the 
Executive, conjointly with a third of either 
House; though I should have liked it better, 
had the judiciary been associated for that 
purpose, or invested separately with a simi- 
lar power. There are other good things of 
less moment.“ 

And then Jefferson, in his letter to Madi- 
son, wrote “I will now tell you what I do 
not like. First, the omission of a bill of 
rights, providing clearly, and without the aid 
of sophism, for freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, protection against standing 
armies, restriction of monopolies, the eternal 
and unremitting force for the habeas corpus 
laws, and trials by jury in all matters of 
fact triable by the laws of the land, and 
not by the laws of the nations. And 
say, finally, whether peace is best preserved 
by giving energy to the government, or in- 
formation to the people. This last is most 
certain, and the most legitimate engine of 
government. Educate and inform the whole 
mass of the people. Enable them to see 
that it is their interest to preserve peace 
and order, and they will preserve them. 
And it requires no very high degree of edu- 
cation to convince them of this. They are 
the only sure reliance for the preservation 
of our liberty, After all, it is my principle 
that the will of the majority should prevail. 
If they approve the proposed constitution 
In all its parts, I shall concur in it cheer- 
fully, in hopes they will amend it, whenever 
they shall find it works wrong.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the letter to his 
friend Madison in December 1787, only 
3 months after the adjournment of the 
Convention when the Constitution was writ- 
ten and signed. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion make up the Bill of Rights that Jeffer- 
son had written about. They were adopted 
at the first session of Congress, and were 
declared to be in force in December 1791, 
less than 4 years after Jefferson demanded 
their enactment. Since the first amend- 
ment covers so many rights that we take for 
granted, perhaps we will have a greater ap- 
preciation of Thomas Jefferson and his tre- 
mendous influence in getting the Bill of 
Rights adopted when we consider the fact 
that be was in Paris as Ambassador to 
France when the Constitution was written 
in Philadelphia. The first amendment, al- 
though only 45 words in length, gives us 
five rights that Jefferson called funda- 
mental. Listen to it: Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging fhe freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. In 
1800, while he was campaigning in his suc- 
cessful race against John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson said “Our national Constitution, 
the ark of our safety, and grand palladium 
of our happiness.“ His Bill of Rights had 
been adopted. 

When the question of democracy was de- 
bated, during the writing of the Constitu- 
tion, an unusually large number of the dele- 
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gates were very skeptical and some of them 
were even hostile. Edmund Randolph, the 
distinguished looking young an was 
one of the most vigorous debaters on the 
dangers of democracy and the need to curb 
the people. Eldridge Gerry, a very wealthy 
delegate from Massachusetts, said “The evils , 
we experience flow from the excess of democ- 
racy.” Rufus King, also from Massachu- 
setts, agreed with him, 

The brilliant and wealthy Gouverneur 
Morris of Pennsylvania said, in opposing 
democracy, The people never act from rea- 
son alone, but are the dupes of those who 
have more knowledge.” 

Alexander Hamilton, who later on was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury by Presi- 
dent Washington, was very contemptuously 
outspoken in his hostile fight against de- 
mocracy, He spoke of “the imprudence of 
democracy because the people seldom judge 
or determine right.” 

The cause of democracy, which we inter- 
pret as the cause of the people to run the 
government, had very few champions when 
the original Constitution was written in 1787. 
James Madison, friend and disciple of Jef- 
ferson, was one of the few who had im- 
plicit faith in the people. He said The 
great fabric to be raised would be more 
stable and durable if it should rest on the 
solid foundation of the people themselves.” 
Another of the very few champions of de- 
mocracy was old George Mason, aristocratic 
Virginia liberal, who observed philosophically 
that the upper classes had always been 
selfish and indifferent to human needs, and 
he warned against going to extremes, “W® 
ought to attend to the rights of every class 
of people,” Mason said. He refused to sign 
the Constitution when it was finished be- 
cause it failed to include a bill of rights 
and, too, because it failed to grant freedom 
to the slaves. If the latter had been done, 
we would have been spared the Civil War 
and I wouldn't suffer the indignity of ad- 
mitting that my grandfathers took a lickin’. 

When the Constitution was written and 
the 10 amendments, called the Bill of Rights. 
were added there were only 13 States laying 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The total 
population was only 3 million people. There 
wasn't a foot of cement or asphalt road in 
the United States, There wasn’t a foot 
railroad track or a single steamship or auto- 
mobile, or airplane, or telephone, or radio 
or television set. After 171 years since the 
Bill of Rights were added we have seen ft 
to amend the Constitution only 12 times. 
Today we have the happicst, best paid, peo- 
ple enjoying the highest standard of living 
anywhere in the world. The 13 States with 
the 3 million people have grown to 50 States 
with over 185 million people. We have more 
comfortable homes, more automobiles, more 
surplus food, more TV sets, more radios 
more telephones, more airplanes, more bath- 
tubs, more freedom, and more human com- 
passion for the rights of people to live their 
own lives than any other nation or groups 
of nations on this spheroid shaped planet 
that we call the earth. 

We have proved that democracy can, has 
and will work, We have shown the world 
that the people of the United States 
America, in spite of the great amount of 
energy given to the Government, continues 
to be the boss of that Government. We 
have proved, beyond the shadow of a doubts 
that the Bill of Rights, the protector of the 
individual, is perhaps the noblest and m 
massive achievement of American demos 
racy. 

It seems as though we have had divine 
guidance in the selection of those people 
who serve us. Every man that we have 
elected President of the United States has 
been a man of honor and a man of loyalty 
in upholding and protecting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, It was my piv 
liege to claim as a close personal friend tha 
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Breat man with the granite character that 
we reverently called Mr. Sam. I remember 
One night, while driving through a blinding 
rainstorm in southern Oklahoma, Mr. Ray- 
burn was reminiscing about his many years 
in the House and particularly about the 
Character and the loyalty of the several 
thousand men that he had served with. 
This man, one of the most partisan political 
People that I have ever known, told me that 
he would have fingers left on one hand if 
he counted the men that he had served with 
that he was not positive about their 100 
Percent loyalty to our form of Government, 
and to the people that they represented. 
Nevertheless, there remain those who are 
Still skeptical of democracy, so each one of 
us, who are proud of our heritage and believe 
in the great institutions of personal liberty, 
as contained in the Bill of Rights, has a 
Solemn obligation to stand up and be 
Counted on every occasion. We know what 
it means to be an American. During World 
War ITI had the experience of being on each 
One of the five major continents. I don't 
have to be instructed to hate some ism that 
Would like to overthrow the system of gov- 
ernment that's been my experience to enjoy 
during my lifetime. it's my humble and 
Sincere belief that the great mass of our 
People are proud of their heritage. They will 
live up to all the historical traditions of 
country if they are called on to do so. 
It does disturbe me to read that a Member 
of Congress, only this month, found just 7 
Out of the 30 people he interviewed who 
where to find the Bill of Rights. This 
pened in Washington, D.C. Perhaps 
that's par in Washington but I'll bet part 
ot the tea in China that the percentage of 
those who would have known where to find 
the Bill of Rights would have been higher 
in my home town—Piggott, Ark. 
very much for allowing me the 
time to talk about the greatest document 
Of government ever designed by the mind 
ot man. My father was a tenant farmer but 
to me he was a great man. He was the most 
thoroughly honest man that I have ever 
known. He was the hardest working man 
that I have ever known. He had an intense 
Pride in his heritage. He believed in this 
Breat country, He taught his ten children 
to love the United States of America. He 
Was so rich in a rock-life strength of char- 
acter that caused him to live a life of respect 
and loyalty’ of, and participation in, his 
vernment. I'll never forget something 1 
my Dad say one time at a Fourth of 
July picnic. He heard a choral group sing 
Bless America, When they finished the 
tiful patriotic lyrics by Irving Berlin, he 
Said “I can't sing a lick but I'm going to 
learn the words of that song and say them as 
a fervent prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
Seeing to it that I was born an American.” 
I can add my prayer to his with the hope 
t it shall ever be and that all of us are 
ul to God for our American heritage, 
thank you for your very kind attention 
and indulgence. 


Communist Seapower in the Western 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, the grow- 
ing Seriousness of Communist aggression 
in southeast Asia, and much of the West- 
ern Pacific, confronts the free world with 
à profound problem. 
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The non-Communist nations, in order 
to resist successfully and ultimately de- 
feat the Red incursions, must under- 
stand the strategic implications of the 
struggle which is now taking place in 
Asia. 

One of the most concise analyses of 
strategic developments in the Far East 
appeared as the lead article, in the Feb- 
ruary 1962 issue of the VFW American 
Security Reporter. The article, Com- 
munist Seapower in the Western Pa- 
cific,” by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, director, National 
Security and Foreign Affairs of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, clearly sets forth the strategic 
importance of the growth of Communist 
seapower in the Pacific and the manner 
in which this rising Red seapower can 
affect the conflict taking place in that 
vital area of the world. 

The VFW American Security Reporter 
is the well-known monthly publication 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. It is published under the 
direction of Mr. Robert E. Hansen, of 
Minnesota, commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I believe this article is particularly 
important in that it discloses the little 
known, but truly significant growth of 
the Red Chinese submarine fleet. This 
submarine force, provided by the Soviet 
Union, gives greater flexibility to Red sea 
power in the Orient and compounds the 
strategic problems facing the anti-Com- 
munist nations resisting Red aggression 
in southeast Asia. 


As this article also points out, the 
growing Communist undersea fleet in the 
Western Pacific emphasizes the continu- 
ing danger to the West in permitting the 
continuance of the great power vacuum 
that exists in the Indian Ocean. Should 
Communist sea power fill that vacuum, 
such a development would constitute a 
severe and perhaps irreparable blow to 
the free world. Because of its timeliness 
and fundamental importance I believe 
that this article, “Communist Sea Power 
in the Western Pacific,” will be of special 
interest to the Members of this House. 
The article from the VFW American 
Security Reporter of February 1962, 
follows: 

CoMMUNIST SEAPOWER IN THE WESTERN 

PACIFIC 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 

director, National Security and Foreign A 

fairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States) 

One of the most important aspects of 
Communist expansion has been the emer- 
gence of the Soviet Union as the second- 
ranking seapower of the world. Creation 
of the Red fleet, including what is by far the 
largest number of submarines in any navy 
today—probably over 400—is strategically 
attuned to extension of communism beyond 
the limits of Eurasia. 

It took Russian czarist imperialism about 
two centuries to move from the Urals east- 
ward to the Pacific. The base of Russian 
seapower on the Pacific was Vladivostok, 
the strategically situated harbor which 
ezarist Russia obtained, along with the 
maritime provinces, through diplomatic 
sleight of hand, from a dying Manchu 
dynasty of China. The Soviet Union is the 
beneficiary of czarist imperialism. Thus the 
Kremlin strategists have at their disposal 
Viadivostok, from which seapower can be 
projected toward southeast Asia and Oceana. 
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Reports of increasing Communist subma- 
rine activity along the southeast peninsula 
of Asia have particular significance in view 
of the unrelenting Communist drive down 
the Laos corridor toward South Vietnam and 
ultimately the goal of Singapore. 

Red submarine activity involves units of a 
growing Chinese Communist undersea fleet. 
While this is still relatively small compared 
to the submarine count of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, there are, reportedly, 
enough Chinese Communist submarines to 
complicate the strategic picture as the West 
views these events in Asia. Of course, the 
source of such Chinese submarines, of neces- 
sity, must be the Soviet Union. Red China, 
fighting a so far losing battle for an adequate 
food supply at home, and well behind the 
schedule for the great leap forward of in- 
dustrialization, has not yet reached the point 
of industrial strength required of a modern, 
highly technological industry. And so, while 
the ideologic conquest as to who is the best 
Communist continues between Mao and 
Khrushchey, and while some cracks in the 
monolithic structure of world communism 
are apparent, there is still a broad base of 
common interest between the Soviet Union 
and Red China in furthering their conquest 
of Asia. 

The existence of Chinese Communist sub- 
marines adds to the seriousness of the naval 
situation in western Pacific and southeast 
Asian waters. The increasing frequency with 
which units of the Soviet Navy have been 
making their appearance in this contested 
area has underlined the danger posed by 
possible loss of the Singapore base to the 
West. Now the seriousness is compounded 
by a small but significant number of Red 
Chinese submarines. 

If, through internal political developments 
or as a result of the Communist military 
drive down the southeast Asian peninsula— 
or as the result of both actions—Singapore 
should fall to Red control, the U-boats of 
the Soviet Union and Red China would have 
access to one of the finest naval bases in the 
world. Not only would Singapore provide a 
convenient harbor for shelter and mainte- 
nance, but Red submarines operating from 
that base would be in a favored position in 
seeking to sever wartime convoy routes 
through the Straits of Malacca. Also, the 
southward flow of Russian and Red Chinese 
naval units to Singapore would eventually 
mean that Red naval power would flow into 
the Indian Ocean. There, unfortunately, a 
vast power vacuum exists as a result of the 
virtual disappearance of the British Navy in 
those waters. For almost two centuries it 
was British seapower that dominated the 
Indian Ocean. Now that the Royal Navy 
has virtually abandoned these waters, sea- 
power control of the Indian Ocean is the 
prize for whatever nation grasps it first. 

This points up the danger of Russian and 
Red Chinese seapower which, in the broad, 
strategic sense, is on the verge of moving in 
numbers into the Indian Ocean. These same 
considerations demonstrate the imperative 
necessity of the establishment of a U.S. In- 
dian Ocean Fleet. 


Lisbon Tries Amends for Past in Angola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend the attention of col- 


leagues to the third article in a series of 
six by Robert E. Estabrook, of the Wash- 
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ington Post, who has done an objective 
report on Portugal and the Portuguese 
provinces in Africa: 
CHANGES Have To Come FastT—Lisson Tries 
AMENDS ron Past IN ANGOLA 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonvon.—Nelly Subtil is the vivacious 
young wife of the secretary to the Governor 
of the Uige District of Angola. She lives at 
Carmona, a small town in the center of some 
of the killings and counterkillings in the 
Angolan terrorism last year. 

Mrs. Subtil also is in charge of an inter- 
racial nursery school and an orphange caring 
for children whose parents were slain, is a 
moving spirit in the Red Cross program to 
furnish clothing to returning African refu- 
gees, and is a sort of unofiicial greeter of 
foreign visitors. 

She is typical of the Portuguese efforts in 
Carmona and elsewhere in northwest Angola 
to make amends for previous deficiencies of 
policy and practice and to give the Africans 
& new stake as citizens of a multiracial coun- 


These efforts are proceeding rapidly, with 
the construction of new villages, or senzalas, 
to house 2,000 to 3,000 persons in concen- 
trations large enough to permit more nearly 
adequate public education and medical care 
facilities. Social welfare programs are being 
undertaken even while the army still con- 
tends with occasional guerrilla raids. 

On the night of last March 15 a wave of 
terrorism suddenly engulfed northwest An- 
gola. Members of the Bakongo Tribe, which 
extends across the border into the Congo, 
broke into fanatical violence. 

Africans who had worked peaceably for 
decades alongside Portuguese plantation op- 
erators and managers became virtual flends, 
attacking white Europeans and other Afri- 
cans as well with field knives and similar 
crude weapons. From 1,000 to 1,500 Africans 
and Europeans died in the massacres, many 
of them horribly mutilated. 

The response was even more terrifying. 
White residents whose families had been 
hacked to pieces reacted in hot blood to kill 
Africans indiscriminately. It is impossible 
to obtan reliable figures, but perhaps 10,000 
or more Africans met death in the counter- 
attacks before the army was able to restore 
order. 

Why did these things happen? 

The reasons are as complex as the contra- 
dictions of Portuguess policy in Angola. 
One cause certainly was resentment by 
Africans of abuses by Portuguese white 
traders who had gypped them in financial 
deals and to whom they were indebted in 
a sort of peonage. 

OTHER PROBABLE CAUSES 


Another cause probably was the past re- 
quirement that African farmers grow cotton 
and sell it to the Government at low prices, 
Still others may have been the contract labor 
system whereby native chiefs recruited men 
to work far away from home, and the oc- 
casional habit of local administrators of 
impressing Africans temporarily for work on 
the roads, 

But these grievances had been of long 
standing, and they do not constitute a satis- 
factory explanation of the sudden fury. 
There is much evidence that the terrorism 
starting March 15 had been organized out- 
side Angola by the Union of the People of 
Angola, headed by Holden Roberto, an ex- 
patriate now living in Leopoldville, 

Roberto’s original demands had been for 
a redress of grievances, although subse- 
quently he insisted upon full independence 
of Angola from Portugal. There is consider- 
able indication that he was and is supported 
by other countries of west Africa. 

Previously, in February, there had been 
other uprisings, including one at Luanda at- 
tributed to the Popular Movement for the 
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Liberation of Angola (MPLA), headed by 
Mario de Andrade, another expatriate who 
at that time had his headquarters in Con- 
akry, Guinea. Andrade is thought—and by 
foreign observers as well as Portuguese ofl- 
clals—to have Communist connections and 
support. 
SOME 20 BEATEN TO DEATH 

As a result of the Luanda incident, some 
20 Africans were beaten to death in a ceme- 
tery. Subsequently the American consulate 
was stoned by a white mob and, apparently 
because of a misunderstanding, the car of 
Consul William G. Gibson was thrown into 
the bay. 

Whether the MPLA raid forced the hand 
of the then more moderate UPA is still in 
question. At any rate, when the terrorists 
struck in the north they appealed not only 
to resentments and to Bakongo tribalism, but 
also to superstition and religious fetishism. 
Attackers apparently believed that they were 
immortal. 

What surprised the Portuguese, and subse- 
quently embittered them, is that world at- 
tention was focused almost wholly on the 
response rather than on the initial savagery. 
The Mau Mau murders nearly a decade ago 
in Kenya, beginning on a far smaller scale, 
brought extensive condemnation. 

One explanation of the difference probably 
is the unpopularity of Portugal’s dictatorial 
government and its almost unique ability to 
repel others by its self-righteous defiance. 
But another surely is the existence of a fac- 
tion of world opinion, some of it led by dic- 
tators, that condones a sort of racism in re- 
verse and justifies any sort of violence in the 
name of “liberation.” 


ARMY PUTS DOWN TERROR 


Anyhow, the Portuguese Army (itself mul- 
tiracial, with many Africans) proceeded me- 
thodically to put down the terror. Col. 
Santos Paiva at Negage, a small town east of 
Carmona used as a military headquarters, 
explains that most of northern Angola has 
now been pacified except for a small area in- 
land from the coastal mountain range where 
intermittent raids continue. 

Others say that a hard core of about 4,000 
guerrillas remains to cause difficulties. The 
army has restored communications and has 
cutback the grass and brush that make ideal 
hiding places for guerrillas along the roads. 
But armored Jeeps still accompany most 
vehicular movements out of town. 

Carmona, Negage, and other towns more 
directly affected by the hostilities resemble 
American frontier posts of a century ago. 
Military patrols and sandbagged buildings 
and farm homes are reminders of the con- 
stant alert. In Carmona, there were only 
18 soldiers when the attacks occurred. 

There also are many reminders that the 
brunt of the violence and destruction fell 
upon the African population. Whole vil- 
lages of people who had worked with the 


white settlers were burned and razed. The 


shells of what once were substantial native 
homes now stand empty. 


REFUGEES RETURNING 


Perhaps 180,000 Africans fled the area af- 
fected by terrorism, some going farther south 
in Angola and others goling north into the 
Congo. Many of these have now returned, 
and other refugees are trickling in. They 
recelve government help in establishing new 
homes in the senzalas now under construc- 
tion. 

Life has resumed more or less normal pro- 
portions on the coffee plantations and grain 
and cattle farms in northwest Angola. Many 
are operated by white settlers, although 
Africans also own and cultivate farms. 

African labor js imperative to the success 
of the larger enterprises. The system is thor- 
oughly paternal, but it is by no means slave 
labor. Workers are paid reasonable wages by 
local standards and enjoy many welfare 
benefits for their families. 
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The astute Governor of Uige District, Maj. 
Rebocha Vaz, is very much aware, however, 
that more must be done. Education, re- 
construction and new opportunity are im- 
perative. These will require far more money, 
perhaps from foreign sources. 


MAY SERVE AS PROD 


The terrorism, he believes, served in the 
net as a timely prod. Portugal will have to 
prove that a multiracial society can benefit 
all, and change will have to come very fast. 

Meanwhile, the efforts at reconciliation 
continue. One day recently there was a 
baptism ceremony for orphans at the local 
Catholic church in Carmona. Gov. Rebocha 
Vaz, Mrs. Subtil, the local battalion com- 
mander and others stood up as foster par- 
ents of the tiny Africans whose mothers and 
fathers had been killed. 

Several of the children bore marks of vio- 
lence. One had a long head scar where he 
had been struck with a field knife wielded 
by a terrorist. > 

At the church, and afterward while cake 
and other treats were served at the orphan- 
age, the atmosphere was one of unmistakable 
love and concern for the children. One tod- 
dier named Romeo, who wandered back and 
forth among his new-found family with a 
broad grin, stole the show. 


L.B.J. and Vice Presidency Growing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of Vice President LYNDON Jonnson in 
national and international affairs con- 
tinues to be very important and signifi- 
cant. He continues to do an outstand- 
ing job for the Nation, occupying an ex- 
panding role and serving in ways that are 
without precedent. I submit herewith a 
very timely editorial from the Abilene, 
Tex., Reporter-News, of February 24, 
1962: 

Time, Post FIND L.B.J. AND VICE PRESIDENCY 
GROWING 

It is Interesting, and presumably a coinci- 

dence, that two of the Nation's top weekly 
nes this week published stories on 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON. 

“The New Lrnpon Jonnson,” Saturday 
Evening Post titled its feature treatment of 
the Texan. 

“The Vice Presidency—L.B.J.'s Changed 
Role,” was the way Time magazine headed 
its story. 

Both deal with the changes in the man and 
his job in the last 18 months, but the Post 
further puts emphasis on the prospect of 
Jounson's being the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency in 1968. 

Time describes "a profound change“ in the 
life and role of L.B.J. in the past 13 months. 
Two predictions made in 1961 proved false: 
that he would continue to run the Senaté 
as Vice President, and that President John 
Kennedy would give JoHNSON little atten- 
tion, 

Instead, Jonnson presides over, but does 
not run the Senate, and Kennedy "is tire- 
less in his efforts to keep LYNDON busy and 
happy.“ Time says. 

Time points out that Jonnson is the only 
administration official except White House 
Aid Ted Sorensen who regularly attends 
Cabinet meetings, National Security Co 
sessions, the weekly White House conferenc® 
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With legislative leaders, and the briefings 
before Presidential press conferences, 

The Post devotes more space and detall 
to Jomnson'’s evolution on the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

It says the Vice Presidency has provided 
Jounson with an acceptable way to continue 
his campaign to become President in 1968. 

It is found that part of the process has 
been a gradual change in the man himself, 
the Post says. The “old” Lrnpon—stalker 
Of the cloakroom, brilliant manager of legis- 

tion and votes—has given way to the new 
Lrxpon—executive consultant, policy ad- 
Ministrator, foreign emissary. 

The Post noted that “the upgrading of the 
Vice Presidency under Eisenhower has been 
accelerated under Kennedy. Where Nixon 
Made good-will trips abroad, JOHNSON has 
been granted personal discretion to bargain 
on foreign missions.” 

Jounson has acted as the President's per- 
sonal emissary on a number of missions 
abroad, the most important being the tour 
Of Asia and the critical hurry-up trip to 
bolster West Berlin morale last August. 

The Post closes with the observation that 
“While Jomnson waits, he has the confidence 
of a man who has created new dimensions 
for his job while protecting himself from 
its traditional traps.” 

Time and Post were in basic agreement 
that the Vice Presidential role has increased 
Under JoHwson even above what Eisenhower 
and Nixon brought to it. 

That is a valid conclusion, but it is more 
than that. It is a happy situation for the 
Welfare of the Nation, for in these times of 
critical nuclear danger and diplomatic stress, 
the Vice President must be close to the cen- 
ter of knowledge and power should tragedy 
Strike the President. It should not be 
Otherwise. 


The United States at the World’s Fair 


— ä — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thyrsday, March 15, 1962 


ConcresstonaL Record, I would like to 

include herein an editorial which ap- 

Peared in yesterday’s New York Times, 

entitled “The United States the the 

World's Fair”: 

From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1962] 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE WORLD'S Fam 


President Kennedy asked Congress yester= 
Gay for $25 milion to build and furnish 
With exhibits a United States pavilion at 

New York World's Fair, which is sched- 
uled to open April 22, 1964. He thus con- 
his earlier promise of support. Now 

it is up to Congress to do promptly what 
has been too long delayed: endorse the 
Planning and construction of a showcase that 
ie document before thé world our way of 

e. > 

It is not easy making a world’s fair. But 
Robert Moses and his organization have 

confidence in the final success that 

this enterprise deserves. We are now past 

the midway point between start of basic 

Planning and the opening day celebration, 

When an expected 70 million visitors will 
coming through the gates. 

The contracts and commitments by na- 

„ by States, by business and industry 
Guarantee an exciting show. It would be 
Unthinkable for the United States to go into 
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this half-heartedly, or fall to provide a 
pavilion appropriate to the occasion. Time 
is There is no excuse for any serious 
delay on this question in Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the New York World’s Fair is located 
in the congressional district I have the 
honor of representing in Congress, I was 
naturally very pleased when President 
Kennedy requested funds of the Congress 
for the building of a U.S. pavilion and 
for extensive exhibits. As an endorse- 
ment of the request for $25 million for 
the above-mentioned purposes, I sent 
similar telegrams to President Kennedy 
and to Hon. Robert Moses, president of 
the Fair Corp., offering my cooperation 
in every way possible in ensuring the 
outstanding success of this forthcoming 
fair. 

A copy of my telegram to President 
Kennedy follows: 

Marcu 13, 1962. 
Hon. Joun F. KENNEDY, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

As the Member of Congress in whose dis- 
trict the New York World's Fair will be 
situated, I am delighted that you have today 
requested of the Congress 825 million to 
build a U.S. pavilion and provide extensive 
exhibits at the fair. There can be no doubt 
but that the residents of my district, to- 
gether with the entire country, are tremen- 
dously excited about the forthcoming fair. 
We recognize that not only will we receive a 
great deal of personal satisfaction in viewing 
these exhibits, but we also realize that the 
fair plays an important role in permitting 
communications, out of normal diplomatic 
channels, with foreign countries and their 
peoples—which is all important in furthering 
the cause of peace. I sincerely hope that 
you will call upon me to render assistance 
in the Congress on behalf of this great 
project. 

Congressman BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL. 


Tyranny of Minorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, while pres- 
sure groups are not new on the political 
scene, I think there have been few times 
in American history when an administra- 
tion has so obviously tailored its program 
to appeal to certain groups. None of 
these groups within themselves is large 
enough to swing an election, it is true, 
but in combination they represent a siza- 
able bloc of votes. Minority groups 
have learned that by joining with other 
minority groups, their political influence 
can be multiplied. The New Frontier 
has encouraged minority groups to work 
together in support of so-called modern 
liberal candidates who seem to be willing 
to support politically every piece of legis- 
lation laid before Congress for the bene- 
fit of a certain group of people, regard- 
less of the drain on the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. Raymond Moley, in his column in 
Newsweek magazine, March 19, 1962, 
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puts into perspective the influence of 
minority groups in our Government. I 
commend this editorial to the attention 
of the Members of the House: 
TYRANNY OF MINORITIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Perhaps the most treasured and distinc- 
tive of American ideals is that of a classless 
society.” The vision of every American is 
that he Is a citizen of a nation in which, by 
the grace of God, he may by his efforts move 
his status from a low to high place, He 
knows too that if his efforts fail or he man- 
ages badly or if he chooses ease or dissipa- 
ere rather than effort, he will move down- 

As everyone knows, there is no equality in 
capacity, in environment, or in the caprici- 
ous chances of life. But collective America 
through its government seeks to maintain 
and open more widely the gates of oppor- 
tunity. For there are distinctions, if not 
classes—distinctions in age, race, occupa- 
tion, education, and physical and mental 
capability. These differences have always 
been present and no doubt always will be. 
But so long as they were recognized and 
there was among all Americans a great res- 
ervoir of compassion, mutual aid, fairplay, 
and cooperative effort, such differences were 
bearable within the context of a classless 
society. 

But as Aristotle put it, man is a “political 
animal,” and in a free political society 
Americans have developed the political prac- 
tice of seizing upon these differences for po- 
litical exploitation. Jefferson's praise ot 
those engaged in agriculture, however sin- 
cere, was not only a great sociological truth 
but a shrewd means of bringing to his sup- 
port a large segment of the voting strength 
of the new Nation. So also was Hamilton’s 
famous “Report on Industry and Com- 
merce.” But with that report Hamilton 
originated certain governmental privileges 
which developed over the years in tariffs 
and other special advantages to a very pow- 


erful group. Ultimately, what were called 
the interests dominated the Republican 
Party. 


NEW SPECIAL INTERESTS 


But in this century there has awakened 
a sense of unity among many more minori- 
ties. In the first place, such groups create 
their own organizations. Then politicians 
secure for them special privileges. The 
emergence of the superservice state with 
privileges, immunities, and benefits for many 
groups creates a quite different political 
society than the classless egalitarian democ- 
racy which philosophers have hailed and of 
which poets have sung. Whenever a group 
develops power to get from government some 
advantage, its power grows by what it feeds 
upon. And political government is ready 
with more nourishment. I hardly need to 
name the multitude of such organized 
groups. Now on the national scene a new 
interest is growing to maturity which may 
well rival even the greatest of them all, 
including organized labor. 

It is based upon one of the most natural 
differences in the world—age. In many 
states the elderly have been powerful pollti- 
cal agencies. This has been especially true 
in favored havens for retired oldsters. But 
with the multiplication of survivors over 65, 
political calculations have envisaged a na- 
tional group which numbers approximately 
17 million. 

AN OLD-AGE BLOC 


This consideration is basic in the confilct 
in Congress over medical care for the aged. 
And the definable population of senior citi- 
zens now enjoying social security benefits 
is made to order and to Government specifi- 
cations as a broad base of power. But it is 
a base upon which can be built, as time 
goes on, many, Many more than are now 
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specifically social security recipients. For as 
Senator Kerr says, once the device of adding 
free medical care is attached to the OASDI 
tax, there can be no end to the future addi- 
tions. In short, once this measure is en- 
acted, the end of private medical care is 
only a matter of time. No political party 
can measurably check its subservience to 
Government. Also the inexorable march of 
science will continue to lengthen the life- 
span, and employment conditions will con- 
tinually lower the retirement age. 

This vast segment of the population will 
in consequence attain organization at the 
national level, pressing inexorably for more 
and more as those who support it with their 
taxes have less and less surplus to give. 
Inflation will take charge then. 

One more member will join the ranks of 
what has become in fact a government by, 
for, and of, minorities. 


The Choosing of the Site for the 
Capital City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the resi- 
dents of Bucks County, which is a part 
of the congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent, are very 
proud of the fact that the Borough of 
Morrisville, in the said county, was very 
nearly the site picked for the Capital 
City when such location was chosen 
shortly after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. 

History has shown that two votes 
determined that the Capital City should 
be in the District of Columbia rather 
than in the said Borough. A very in- 
teresting article on this matter appeared 
in the Levittown Times, Levittown, Pa., 
on Monday, March 12, 1962. It was 
written in connection with the impend- 
ing annual trip of the seniors of Mor- 
risville High School to Washington. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include herewith the aforesaid 
article: 

THE CAPITAL IN BUCKS— MORRISVILLE MISSED 
FAME BY Two VOTES 
(By Ben MeHlveen) 

A trip to the Nation's Capital this week 
might not have been necessary for seniors 
at Morrisville High School, if fate had been 
just a little bit kinder. They might well have 
stayed home at the Capital. 

This is the theory explained today by James 
E. Wood, assistant principal and treasurer 
of the Bucks County Historical Tours Com- 
mission. He is in charge of the seniors’ an- 
nual trip next Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday to Washington, D.C. 

IRONY OF FATE 

Tes,“ explains Wood, “the class of 1962 
might well consider the irony of fate which 
now sends it on a 3-hour train ride to visit 
a Capital City, which might well have been 
the seniors’ own hometown.” 

Except for two votes, history might have 
been completely different and the Capital 
might have been located on the Delaware 
River rather than the Potomac, says Wood. 

The story goes back to Revolutionary times, 
Morrisville’s namesake, U.S. Senator Robert 
Morris, was a powerful influence in early 
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American politics. He had heavily financed 
the Revolution, and had thrown all his in- 
fluence and power behind Gen. George 
Washington. 

When the Revolution was won by America, 
General Washington became the first Presi- 
dent. He owed many a favor to Morris. And 
Robert Morris, a landholder in this area, 
wanted the new Capital located on the Dela- 
ware River, at what is now Morrisville. 

A Commission of three was named to select 
a site for the Capital. At the same time, the 
new government was having financial prob- 
lems while getting off on a new foot. 

Morris had already used his influence in 
the selection of the site for the Capital in 
Morrisville. The Commission, appointed in 
1784, was to procure a piece of land, not less 
than 2 acres and not more than 3. Cost 
was not to exceed $100,000. It had already 
selected a hill at Morrisville for the hall of 
Congress. Now, the M. R. Reiter School sits 
on this site in Morrisville. 

LOSES BY TWO VOTES 

General Washington felt that financial ar- 
rangements should be made with each of 
the 13 Original Colonies. The south- 
erns did not want to be heavily taxed, and 
were against paying off the debt of Northern 
States. 

One afternoon, Thomas Jefferson called an 
informal meeting of representatives of both 
the North and South, A vote was taken and 
the North lost it by two. 

The southerns, who did not want the Capi- 
tal so far north as Pennsylvania, voted to pay 
for the taxes and in exchange, Washington 
conceded to locating the Capital on the Po- 
tomac in order to win over southern support 
for his new Government. 

MISSES CLAIM 


“Morrisville missed its claim to immortal 
fame by a mere two votes,” says Wood. 

Thus, next Wednesday at 7:30 am., 76 
seniors at Morrisville High School will leave 
by train for Washington. Except for this 
quirk in fate, they might have remained 
home. 


His Diary’s All Dairy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent of 
March 11, 1962, carried a highly inter- 
esting feature article on Mr. Dennis Mc- 
Carthy, of Forty Fort, written by Mr. Lou 
Rauscher, a staff writer. 

As part of my remarks today, I wish to 
insert the aforementioned article: 


HIS Diary’s ALL Datrny—Forry FORT Man 


Went From MILKER to STATE INSPECTOR 
WHILE SERVING Over 50 YEARS IN MILK 
INDUSTRY 

(By Lou Rauscher) 


It's been a case of having milk in his blood 
ever since he can remember. So says Dennis 
McCarthy, of Virginia Terrace, Forty Fort. 

Mr. McCarthy has been associated with the 
dairy industry, locally and on a national scale, 
for over a half century. He retired 2 years 
ago from an auditing job with the Dairymen’s 
League out of New York but he'll admit that 
he still has a yen for being around milk. 

Now 67 and apparently contented as the 
proverbial you-know-what, Mr. McCarthy is 
leading a very active retired life. Instead of 
whiling away his time thinking about yester- 
year, he's associated with a local photog- 
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rapher, does some newspaper advertising so- 
liciting on the side and still finds time to be 
an active Kingston Legion member and vice 
president in charge of publicity for the Wyo- 
ming Commemorative Association. 

Those are his major charges—he's also 
alumni secretary for Penn State University’s 
class of 1923, a political worker of uncom- 
mon zest, among numerous other pursuits. 

BEGAN IN LARKSVILLE 


His interest in the dairy business all began 
about 57 years ago—in 1905—when he started 
to work for William Harvey Corby, Jr. on the 
latter’s Larksville Mountain farm. 

Salary at that time amounted to $2 per 
week with room and board and much of the 
early years were spent on the road with horse 
ard wagon. Customers used to respond to 
the sound of a famlilar—at that time—milk 
bell. 

Milk was carried in eight-quart pails and a 
metal measuring cup was used to determine 
quantity. In those days, milk was 8 cents a 
quart or 13 quarts for 81. 

DELIVERIES MADE DAILY 


Despite the fact that cans were scrubbed 
in home-made fashion on the kitchen stove 
and milk was cooled with spring water, there 
were few complaints of sour milk. This was 
mainly because, Mr. McCarthy reports, deliv- 
eries were made daily. 

After a few summers at the Corby farm. 
young Dennis got a job with Frank Harter 
and later Harry Harter of the dairy which 
still bears their name. 

Harter bought milk from the Schooley farm 
at Harris Hill. The proprietor of that farm 
was a grandparent of David Schooley, pres- 
ently an executive of the Boston store. 

One of the industry’s biggest transitions 
took place around 1910, Mr. McCarthy re- 
lates, with the advent of bottles. Public 
demand soon did away with the dipping 
method altogether. 

FAMILY DEALERSHIP IN VOGUE 


The fad around that time was for many 
individual or family dealerships, In Wilkes- 
Barre, for instance, it was a common sight 
to see long lines of milkmen waiting for 
their daily shipment by milk car at the Le- 
high Valley Railroad station. 

Young McCarthy, thoroughly endowed 
with an interest in the industry, en 
Penn State University following a stretch 
of World War I army service. He gradu- 
ated in 1923 with a degree in dairy hus- 
bandry and this set the stage for his later 
advancements in the business. 

His interest gradually began to swing away 
from the farming and selling to the regu- 
latory phase of the industry. “Cities were 
way ahead of the State in recognizing thé 
need for health standards in preparation of 
milk for market,“ Mr. McCarthy says. 

Gradually pasteurization processing plants 
came into fashion and the one-horse, raw 
milk, man was on his way out. 

After several tubercular epidemics across 
the land were traced to milk supplies, Mr- 
McCarthy notes, the State department of 
health assumed regulatory powers in 1928. 
Prior to that the agency was of an advisory 
nature. í 

Around this time Mr. McCarthy was a field 
representative for the Philadelphia Inter- 
state Dairy Council. Later he was promo 
to the national council and covered 
States doing educational work. 

WORKED FOR STATE 


When the department of health began to 
take a serious view of milk contamination, 
McCarthy joined the body under the spon” 
sorship of Senator A, J. Sordonit. 

The job wasn't civil service and only lasted 
until 1937 when McCarthy took a position 
with the New York Cooperative Association 
from which he retired in 1960. 

He remembers being one of the very first 
State milk Inspectors, being assigned to the 
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general northeastern Pennsylvania area. 
During the depression years, he notes, milk 
Was furnished to children of families unable 
to pay for it. 

The price was then 12 cents a quart and 
Primarily through Mr. McCarthy's efforts, 
this area had the highest wholesale price in 
the State—much to the satisfaction of the 

d-pressed farmer. 


REMEMBERS. EXPERIMENT HERE 


Mr. McCarthy still remembers the experl- 
ment on high temperature pasteurization 
Methods conducted at the Kirby Health Cen- 
ter, this city, Edward Pugh, principal health 
Officer at the center, presided over the tests 
and 164 guinea pigs were used. 

“From that experiment came the procedure 
on preparing milk which the State adopted 
and has used since, give, or take a few modi- 
fications,” Mr. McCarthy says. 

He has taken retirement into complete 
Stride and finds plenty of opportunities for 
& 67-yenr-old gentleman, “if he'll take the 
time and effort to find them.” 

Married to the former Margaret C. 
Maughan of Pittston, Mr. McCarthy also 
taught school in Edwardsville at one time 
Shortly after finishing at Penn State. The 
Couple has one daughter, Ann, a nurse at St. 
Mary's Hospital at Troy, N.Y. 

Does he have any advice for persons about 
to retire: “Sure, tell them it’s not nearly 
as hard to take as some of them would have 
You believe. I really enjoy it.“ 


Some Sound Views on Medical Care for 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, in 
View of the big push which is going to be 
made for a program of medical care for 

aged under social security, I feel 
that it is pertinent to call attention to 
the views of two of my constituents from 
the First Congressional District of Iowa. 
One of these, Dr. John E. McGee, of Fort 
m, Iowa, views the program from 
& practitioner’s standpoint and makes 
Some excellent observations. Dr. Me- 
's statement is in the form of a let- 
ter to the editor of the Des Moines 
(owa) Register. 

The other statement is from a young 
doctor-to-be, Mr. William K. Hummer, 
President of the Iowa chapter of the Stu- 
dent American Medical Association. Mr. 
Hummer has set forth a detailed analysis 
ol the problem and an appraisal of the 
Current efforts to meet this problem. I 

that his comments are significant 
and will be appreciated by all who are 
Concerned about this issue. - 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to insert Dr. McGee's letter to the 
editor and Mr. Hummer's letter to me 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

A Docror COMMENDS EDITORIAL 
To the Eprror: 

Your March 1 editorial on Kennedy’s 
health program is highly commendable from 
my point of view. We in the medical pro- 
fession that there are areas in 
Which health care for the aged can be im- 
Proved. But we are also sure that the solu- 
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tions offered by the Kennedy administra- 
tion in placing health insurance under so- 
cial security are second rate and will be 
detrimental to good medical care. 

One need only look at the deterioration 
of the British medical profession and the 
ineptness of the National Health Service in 
covering health needs. A top British econo- 
mist, Prof. John Jewkes, has recently stated 
that Britons are dissatisfied after years of 
socialized medicine to the point that they 
are again seeking private medical care. 

In order to meet the problems of health 
care for the aged, the Kerr-Mills Act was 
passed. This was a good start because it al- 
lows each State to solve its own problems 
without Federal control. 

Administration experts do not think 
Kerr-Mills and local welfare programs are 
adequate. With 17 million votes at stake, 
I'm not surprised. 

More recently, Blue Shield has offered a 
plan that would pay for most medical and 
surgical expenses for a single person over 
65 with an annual income of $2,500 or less 
at a cost of $3.10 monthly. This has been 
worked out with the American Medical As- 
sociation and does not ask or require Goy- 
ernment subsidy. . 

We enjoy the best medical and hospital 
care in the world. Let's keep it that way by 
providing low-cost medical care to those 
who need it and want it, and by adminis- 
tering it on a State and local level. Medical 
care under social security means a step 
backward. 

Jon E. McGer, MD. 
Fort Madison Medical Building. 
Fort MADISON, Iowa, 
STUDENT AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Iowa City, Iowa, March 1, 1962. 
Hon, FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SCHWENCEL: In my 
capacity as president of the Iowa chapter of 
the Student American Medical Association, I 
represent the great majority of the medical 
students in the college of medicine. We 
have been closely watching the actioh which 
is being taken on the King-Anderson bill 
(H.R. 4222). We feel that since we are the 
youngest segment of the medical profession, 
the outcome of this proposal concerns us 
more than any others in our fleld. We have 
attempted to study the background and 
nature of this bill in order that we might 
reach a logical and intelligent decision on its 
worth. We, as students, felt that this was 
the only fair way to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. The following comments repre- 
sent the culmination of these studies. 

Basically, in considering any piece of leg- 
jalation, two things must be considered. 
Pirst, is there a need for this type of legisla- 
tion? And second, what method will pro- 
vide the most effective way of carrying out 
the needed legislation? We have concluded 
that there is no need for the specific type of 
program embodied in the King-Anderson 
bill. In addition, we feel that the method 
which has been proposed to finance it will 
prove to be inflatfonary and excessively 
costly. 

There are approximately 17 million peo- 
ple in this country over the age of 65. The 
King-Anderson bill would cover approxi- 
mately 13 million of this group. Many of 
those who would be covered could readily 
afford to pay for their own medical care. 
Moreover, many of those not covered could 
not afford to pay for such care. We do not 
believe that there ever could be a need for 
a law that would encompass so evident a de- 
gree of inequity. 

One-half of the people over 65 already 
ho ve some form of health insurance. Re- 
cent statistics show that people over the age 
of 65 are buying health insurance at a rate 
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four times greater than all other age groups 
combined. Thus, private insurance com- 
panies are proving themselves capable of pro- 
viding adequate, low-cost health insurance 
to those over 65. These very figures defy the 
need for Government intervention in the 
field of health insurance. 

And finally, and probably most important, 
there is no need for a new law to provide 
medical care to the aged since we already 
have such a program in effect today. The 
Kerr- Mills bill was passed in the last days 
of the Eisenhower administration. This pro- 
vides medical care for the aged through a 
program of matching Federal and State 
Tunds and is administered locally. It seems 
unnecessary to have another law to provide 
medical care for the aged when this law has 
not even had a chance to prove its effective- 
ness. 

We feel it is evident that there is no need 
for the King-Anderson bill. And, upon closer 
study of the bill itself, it is clear that even if 
thore were a need, King-Anderson would not 
be the best means to fulfill it. 

Many Americans have been led to believe 
that social security is a “tried and tested” 
insurance program. This is a gross misrepre- 
sentation. In the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Fleming v. Nestor (363 U.S. 609, 
1960), the Court ruled that “social security 
must be viewed as a welfare instrument to 
which legal concepts of ‘insurance,’ ‘prop- 
erty,’ ‘vested rights,’ ‘annuities,’ etc., can only 
be applied at serious distortion of language." 

The financial status of social security as it 
exists today is also open to question, In 
1956 the benefits owed those on OASI rolls 
was $486 billion. The amount they would 
pay in was $194 billion and the trust fund 
was $23 billion. Thus there was a debt of 
$486— (194 23) or $269 billion. In 1958, 
this debt was $289 billion, and in 1960 this 
debt was $350 billion. This debt, of course, 
has no real standing such as the national 
debt because there are no Government bonds 
to pay it, But, if social security are 
to be met, then it is a debt just as rear 
as the national debt. We submit that the 
proposed addition of medical care to the aged 
to a pr already so over- 
burdened would be unwise. It would result 
in inflation and tax increases in social se- 
curity far greater than currently proposed. 

We are aware that there are people who 
are unable to finance at all or in part, their 
medical care. It is our opinion that these 
are the people whom we must help. These 
are the proposals which we feel will provide 
adequate and equitable medical care to the 
people of this country who really need it. 

First, the Kerr-Mills bill should be given 
a chance to prove itself. It is working out 
well in most States where it is now in ef- 
fect. Funds which are provided by the 
Federal and State governments could be used 
to pay the premiums on health insurance 
policies from private companies which would 
cover this group, 

Second, doctors who treat patients who 
are unable to pay could be given an income 
tax deduction for each such patient treated. 
Physicians throughout the country today 
willingly and happily treat thousands of 
patients for little or no consideration. If, in 
the future, some income tax deduction to 
doctors for these patients could be allowed, 
these doctors would receive at least a small 
recompense and the patients would have, in 
effect, “paid” for their care. 

There comes a point in national affairs 
when certain issues turn into every individ- 
ual's responsibility. So far as this question 
of Government intervention in medicine is 
concerned, we feel that this point has been 
reached and passed. We have studied and 
made the preceding recommendations be- 
cause we felt we had to. We felt that the 
time had come when we were obligated to 
voice our opposition to existing proposals 
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and make specific recommendations of our 
own. 

I will be in Washington May 8-11 for the 
national convention of the Student Ameri- 
can Medical Association. I would greatly 
appreciate the chance to discuss these issues 
with you personally at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM KERBY HUMMER, 
President. 


The State Department and the Captive 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
— Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, time 
is running out in this session of Con- 
gress and if the House is to take an 
effective step and create a bipartisan 
Special Committee on Captive Nations, 
we must do it soon. The tremendous 
importance and potential effectiveness of 
such a committee should be apparent 
to all of us, yet the stumbling block has 
become the refusal of the State Depart- 
ment to exercise any degree of imagi- 
nation and understanding in this field. 

I insert into the Record an article by 
nationally known Columnist Ralph de 
Toledano, in which he discusses the en- 
actment of House Resolution 211 intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Incidentally, may I remind the Mem- 
bers of the House that last spring the 
House Republican Policy Committee 
unanimously approved the creation of 
such a special committee, and in the 
consistent spirit of bipartisanship which 
has been displayed in this field, I and 
numerous other Republicans have intro- 
duced resolutions in conformance with 
the intent of House Resolution 211. 

The article by Mr. de Toledano is 
entitled “The State Department and 
the Captive Nations,” which was re- 
leased on Monday, March 12, 1962: 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND THE CAPTIVE 

NATIONS 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

For over a year, a bipartisan group of Con- 
gressman has been working for the enact- 
, ment of House Resoltuion 211. This bill 
calls for the creation of a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations. Support for this 
committee, as a reading of the ConcrEssION- 
AL Recorp since the introduction of House 
Resoltuion 211 shows, has been widespread. 

The special committee, however, remains a 
dream, largely owing to the efforts of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk. The State Depart- 
ment has still not stopped trembling over 
the anger in the Kremlin when Congress 
voted a Captive Nations Week. Comrade 
Nikita Khrushchey was very annoyed and the 
State Department let it be known that our 
support of the enslaved nations behind the 
Tron Curtain was hurting U.S. diplomacy. 

When the special committee bill was be- 
fore the House Rules Committee last August, 
Mr. Rusk wrote its chairman stating that it 
“would not be helpful.” Why? 

“It is of utmost importance,” he wrote, 
“that we approach any consultations with 
our allies or negotiations with the Soviet 
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Union in an atmosphere which best lends 
itself to an acceptable settlement. In this 
context, I believe the establishment of such 
a committee would likely be a source of con- 
tention and might be taken as a pretext for 
actions by the Soviet Union which would 
interfere with the resolution of the present 
crisis concerning Berlin.“ 

Mr, Rusk further warned that it would be 
undesirable for the U.S, Government to study 
“the status of such areas as the Ukraine, 
Armenia, or Georgia Republics” within the 
Soviet Union which were forcibly incorpo- 
rated with the U.S.S.R. during the revolution 
after declaring their independence. 

What precisely in the resolution for a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations 
frightens the Secretary of State? Since the 
Congress must legislate on defense matters 
and be generally informed on world affairs, 
it is clearly within its fact-finding function 
to study the Soviet colonial empire. And 
this is what the bill calls for. 

Very specifically, House Resolution 211 
states what no man can quarrel with “basic 
knowledge and interest alone can serve to 
explode the current myths on Soviet unity, 
Soviet national economy, and monolithic 
military prowess and openly to expose the 
depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” 

The resolution urged that we commence 
to win the psycho-political cold war by as- 
sembling and forthrightly utilizing all the 
truths and facts pertaining to the enslaved 
condition of the peoples” behind the Iron 
Curtain. It also noted that the captive 
nations constitute “a primary deterrent 
against a hot global war and further overt 
aggression by Moscow’s totalitarian imperial- 
ism.” 


This last point is, of course, the core of 
the resolution and the most valid argu- 
ment for a special committee. For the 
Kremlin has been decidely jittery about the 
so-called satellites since the Polish riots, the 
Hungarian uprising, and the abortive revolt 
in East Berlin. Communist propaganda has 
striven mightly to convince the captive peo- 
ples that they can get no help from the 
United States, that we have written them 
off. (Our inaction during the Hungarian 
fighting and our meek acceptance of the 
Berlin wall have been used by the Kremlin 
to nail home this point.) 

Yet experts such Eugene Lyons, an editor 
of the Reader's Digest, have repeatedly 
stressed that the captive peoples are the 
West's secret allies," that we must culti- 
vate them, and keep hope of freedom alive 
among them. The special committee could 
do just that by giving a forum to the ex- 
iled leaders of Eastern Europe, now organized 
in the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions. It could be the clearing house for 
much valuable information which now rat- 
tles around in other committees of the 
Congress or in the executive branch. 

The opposition of the State Department 
and Dean Rusk stems directly from the 
knowledge of the effectiveness of the phrase 
“captive nations“ behind the Iron Curtain 
and the false belief that if we continue to 
pat Comrade Khrushchev on the head he 
will eventually come to heel. I was in Po- 
land during the 1959 Captive Nations Week 
and saw at first hand the response of the 
people to this small gesture in their behalf. 
I was in the Soviet Union then and heard 
Khrushchey take every opportunity to 
deride it. 

There is one other factor. The State De- 
partment holds the conviction that it alone 
knows anything about foreign policy, that 
it alone should have exclusive jurisdiction 
over it, and that Congress is made up of 
diplomatic illiterates who should not be 
allowed to interfere. “The conduct of for- 
eign affairs today is an intricate, subtle, 
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changing and always uncertain task.“ Under 
Secretary George Ball said admonishingly to 
a Senate committee recently in an effort 
to have them keep hands off. That the 
Constitution gives the Senate direct re- 
sponsibility and the House indirect control 
is of no concern. Mr. Rusk wants to run 
the whole show himself. 


Chicago Assigns Idle to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle appeared in today’s New York Times 
which not only illustrates and empha- 
sizes the importance of education in our 
retraining efforts but also shows the di- 
rect relationship between educational 
deficiencies and our relief and welfare 
rolls. I should like to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point the news story 
headlined “Chicago Assigns Idle to 
Schools.” 

CHICAGO ASSIGNS IDLE TO SCHOOLS 

Cuicaco, March 14.—Raymond W. Hilliard, 
Cook County public aid director and a former 
New York Welfare Commissioner, began to- 
day a program to send at least 50,000 relief 
recipients to school within a year. 

The mass education effort was designed to 
reduce the relief burden on the county, 
dominated by Chicago. Mr. Hilliard said this 
was the first program of its kind in the 
United States. 

The Chicago school system will provide 
teachers and facilities. Case workers are to 
assign the first group of 100 this week. 

Mr. Hilliard said that if a relief recipient 
in the program played truant, his relief pay- 
ment would be cut off. 

“We are taking this drastic step as a means 
of preventing the perpetuation on relief of 
future generations,” he said. 

IGNORANCE INFECTIOUS 


“Ignorance is infectious,” he went on. 
“Children in relief families often follow in 
the footsteps of their parents who have no 
skill, no education and no prospect for em- 
ployment. Many parents can't even read 
their children’s report cards.” 

Mr. Hilliard said that inadequate educa- 
tion was the basic reason people on reli 
were unable to find work. He said many 
were “functional illiterates” and others were 
close to being so. 

Of the 285,000 persons getting Cook 
County relief, 225,000 are either unemplo 
or affected by the unemployment of someone 
else, he said. 

The go-to-school orders will be issued to 
16,000 able-bodied men and 34,000 mothers 
receiving support for dependent children. 

Mr. Hilliard said that more than $16 mil- 
lion spent monthly for relief could be 
“vastly reduced” if the new program sut- 
ceeded. He noted that it would cover drop- 
out” pupils getting relief. But he said that 
since so many rebelled against school a neW 
program along the line of the youth con- 
servation corps suggested by President Ken- 
nedy might well be necessary for them. 

LITERACY TRAINING 

“It is unthinkable that these young peo 
ple should be allowed to dictate to society 
that they shall forever hence be sup 
at public expense, in idleness on relief, as 
delinquents in a reform school, or as in- 
mates of a penitentiary,” he said. 
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Most classwork will begin in Uterary 
training—learning to read, to write and to 
Use arithmetic. 

Those with some education will go to ad- 
vanced classes until they reach a level qual- 
ifying them for employment. 

Classes will be designed to train the “pu- 
Pils” for specific jobs that are available. 
Courses will range from simple teaching of 
good housekeeping and how to read labels 
©n cans and medicine bottles to technical 
work. The relief director said 81 percent of 
those on relief were Negroes. 


RETRAINING TROUBLE SEEN 


WasHINGTON, March 14.—Inadequate 
Schooling and illiteracy of many jobless 
Workers may create serious problems for 
the Federal Government's new manpower 
retraining program, officials said today. 

They said many unemployed persons had 

n rejected for training under the present 
Aren Redevelopment Act because they could 
not read or understand manuals used in the 
courses, 

There also has been some apathy about 
retraining in a few communities, but this 
has worn off as graduates of the courses 
have obtained jobs because of their new 

a spokesman said. 

The $425 million retraining program will 
have courses ranging up to 1 year and 
will apply throughout the country. The re- 

lopment program was limited to de- 
areas. Maximum training programs 
last 4 months. 


The Case Against Big Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
Can misgivings about big government 
are both historical and practical. 

Millions have come to our shores to 
escape big government's domination of 
their lives, The Revolt of 1776 was 
against dictatorship of individual lives 

big government. 

To keep American Government from 
getting too big, our Constitution reserves 
Many powers to the people. It also di- 

powers of government between 
State and Federal Governments and be- 
tween legislative, executive and judicial 
es of government, 

In the United States control over our 
destiny is in the people. Power and de- 
Cisions flow from the broad base of a 

le—the people—to the top of the 
le—government. 

Millions of private citizens each day 
Make millions of individual decisions, 
Which, when all combined together, de- 
termine the economic health and 
Strength of our country. 

Not every individual decision is a good 
one. But experience has shown the good 
ones cancel out the bad ones with some- 

to spare. Because of this we have 
grown steadily from 13 srtuggling col- 
Onies to a giant nation. 

We have proved this politico-economic 

3 works. It keeps us strong all the 
e. 


In contrast, the U.S. S. R. has big gov- 
ernment. Power and decisionmaking 
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are at the top of the triangle, out of 
the people's hands. 

If somebody in the Kremlin makes a 
bad decision, there is nothing to cancel 
it out. The whole country suffers. 

For instance, suppose Moseow bureau- 
crats miscalculate and set the country's 
fuel requirements too low. People all 
over the U.S.S.R. go cold through the 
winter. Factories cannot produce 
enough goods. Even the Red army's 
strength is weakened. 

All that is inconvenient in the U.S. S. R., 
but it is not fatal. Some other country 
has not sworn to “bury” the U.S. S. R. the 
moment it becomes weak. 

To the United States such a situation 
would not be merely inconvenient. It 
would be fatal. Some other country has 
promised to “bury” the United States 
should it ever become weakened for any 
reason. 

This is the practical reason why today, 
just as in 1776, Americans still have good 
reasons to be wary of big government. 

We simply cannot run the risk, in- 
herent in big government, of having 
some Washington bureaucrat’s miscal- 
culation deliver us to the designs of our 
enemy. 

Yet we have needs which push us to- 
ward big government. As our society 
becomes more and more complex, there 
are more and more things which people 
either cannot do for themselves or find 
it increasingly difficult to do for them- 
selves. 

At first blush it seems attractive to 
have the Federal Government do them. 
But each time it steps into some new 
area of authority, power in the United 
States moves a little closer to the top of 
the triangle. 

The challenge of our times is, with 
patience and understanding, to find ways 
of meeting these new needs adequately— 
without involving ourselves in the fatal 
hazards inherent in big government. 


Evangelical Christianity and Public 
Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. uvrr 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of fhe Recorp, I wish to 
include a sermon delivered by Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Livingstone, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of San Diego, Calif., 
entitled Evangelical Christianity and 
Public Matters.” 

Reverend Livingstone sets forth his de- 
fense against the constant attack by the 
National Council of Churches leveled at 
any church which dares to criticize the 
position taken by the National Council 
of Churches. 

I have long felt that the National 
Council of Churches is doing great dam- 
age to the Christian religion in this coun- 
try by the positions which they have as- 
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sumed in political and secular matters. 

I especially wish to call the attention 
of the Members of this House to that por- 
tion of the sermon whieh exposes how 
naive the National Couneil of Churches 
was at the New Delhi international meet- 
ing where the Russian Orthodox Church 
was embraced mto the World Council 
of Churches and forthwith began to 
push the Communist doctrine. Not only 
is there Communist infiltration in our 
American churches, but now we have 
been taken in by the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which is under the strict con- 
trol and discipline of the Kremlin, 

The sermon follows: 

EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY AND PUBLIC 

MATTERS 


“Therefore God has highly exalted him 
and bestowed on him the name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, in heaven and on 
earth and under the earth, and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father“ —Philipplans 
2:9-11. 

Our text this morning is taken from Paul's 
letter to the Philippians, the second chap- 
ter: “Therefore God has highly exalted 
him * * *”"—Philippians 2: 9-11, 

In a number of church publications (see 
Presbyterian Life, December 1, 1961) as well 
as in some secular newspapers there was pub- 
lished recently a report of the reply of the 
general council of our denomination to cer- 
tain evangelical churches which objected to 
the National Council of Churches. In 
Monday Morning, a periodical for Presby- 
terlan ministers, for example, we read: 
“Exception was taken to efforts to wall off 
the influence of Christ in our country in a 
statement released by the General Council 
of the United Presbyterian Church at its 
fall meeting in New York City. In a calm 
and unanimous reply to six churches on the 
west coast, which criticized Christian state- 
ments on nonreligious matters, they asserted 
that Jesus Christ is Lord of all life. The 
west coast churches to which the reply was 
sent are: First Church, Hollywood; First 
Church, Fillmore, Calif.; Wilshire Church, 
Los Angeles; South Hollywood Church, 
Hollywood; First Church, Tacoma, Wash.; 
and First Church, San Diego, Calif.” 

Now, I want to discuss the situation with 
you today. I feel that you as the members 
of this church have a right to know what 
this is all about, because you may have seen 
references to it in various periodicals or 
newspapers. And also it has a definite bear- 
ing on our convictions about Christianity 
as experience, and specifically our convic- 
tions about evangelical Christianity and pub- 
lic matters. With all the seriousness that 
is within me I wish to say that what we find 
here is a most unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, and indeed a grievously false interpreta- 
tion of the stand of our church and of 
evangelical Christianity in general. We of 
evangelical Christianity believe the Bible to 
be the Word of God, and so we believe that 
“at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” And therefore we fully accept the 
dictum that “Jesus Christ is Lord of all 
lite.“ The extent to which that Lordship 
is recognized, of course, will be in accord- 
ance with the extent to which men are con- 
verted to Christ and confess Him as Lord. 
But right here we need to be careful—to say 
that “Jesus Christ is Lord of all life“ is not 
to say that the “National Council of 
Churches is Lord of all life.” There is a 
vast difference between Jesus Christ and 
the National Council of Churches. And 
furthermore, to say that Jesus Christ is 
Lord of all life is not to say that any church 
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has the right to meddle in civil affairs. I 
would call your attention to the 31st chap- 
ter of the confession of faith, one of the 
standards of our denomination. In chapter 
$1, section 4 we read: “Synods and councils 
are to handle or conclude nothing, but that 
which is ecclesiastical: and are not to in- 
termeddle with civil affairs which concern 
the commonwealth, unless by way of 
humble petition in cases extraordinary; or 
by way of advice for satisfaction of con- 
science, if they be thereunto required by 
the civil magistrate.” 

Now as I understand this statement the 
Presbyterian denomination has no business 
meddling with civil affairs through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches or any other 
agency. From the point of view of the law 
of the church this is illegal. And yet our 
Presbyterian fathers did not feel that that 
was a denial of the lordship of Christ. The 
issue is whether a church has a right to 
make pretensions to temporal power. No 
matter how good the intentions, it is wrong. 
And, further, it Is the wrong way of extend- 
Ing the influence of Christ. Congressman 
Warrer Jupp, a former missionary, and well 
known to all of us, in a speech earlier this 
year stated the issue very clearly when he 
said: “I don't want the church working in 
politics. I don't want political action by 
ecclesiastical bodies. I do want political 
action by Christians. It isn’t the job of the 
church to say what you should do. It is 
the job of the church to change men and 
send them into society as Christian mission- 
aries and into politics to help change the 
Government.” He goes on to say: “The 
longer I am in politics the less confidence I 
have In the pronouncements by ecclesiastical 
bodies telling Congress what to do. Occa- 
sionally it seems to me that ministers would 
rather come down and testify or pass reso- 
lutions than they would to preach because 
it is more comforting. It gives them a sense 
of greater ce.” If churchmen 
would pay heed to this counsel they would 
do well. Then the National Council of 
Churches, for example, would not be em- 
barrassed by such actions as its Cleveland 
conference which looked with favor to the 
seating of Red China in the United Nations, 
and then met with the sharp rebuff of the 
U.S. Congress which a resolution 
unanimously opposing the seating of Red 
China. 


Frankly, I feel that the general council 
of our denomination in its statement im- 
plies at least three misunderstandings about 
evangelical Christianity. The first is that 
we are trying to limit or “wall off“ the in- 
fluence of Christ. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Actually, no one as much 
as the evangelical Christlan desires and is 
burdened to extend the influence of Christ 
into the hearts and lives of men every- 
where. Evangelical Christians have a con- 
cern for evangelism and missions far great- 
er than that of any other group in the old 
line denominations, Indeed, the Christian's 
zeal is in exact proportion to his evangelical 
faith. To be sure, we do take a dim view 
of institutionalism, we do take a dim view 
of ecclesiastical bureaucracy, and we are not 
particularly interested in worldly power and 
glory for the organized church, but we are 
keenly and joyfully concerned for the cause 
of Christ. We are also concerned that the 
money given to the church not be wasted 
on non-Christian matters. That is why I 
personally believe that the $12 million budget 
of the National Council of Churches is to a 
great extent a waste of $12 million. 

The second implication is that evangeli- 
cal Christians have no concern for social 
justice and the material needs of men. They 
say, and I quote: To see that the hungry 
are fed, the shelterless are housed, and the 
sick are healed must remain a central con- 
cern of the Christian Church.” Well, that 
statement is a waste of ink and paper, as 
well as an implication that we have no such 
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concern. I can say this for our own church, 
that we are doing not all that we could do, 
no doubt, but simply, factually, I do not have 
time to elaborate, but I do want to mention 
a few things. 

As you know, our board of deacons is 
efficiently organized under the leadership of 
Dr, Nauman and is most effective in its min- 
istry of compassion, It is helping many peo- 
ple in many ways, both on an individual 
basis and in such projects as our blood bank, 
and the giving of baskets of food at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. And one of the main 
agencies of our board of deacons is our 
social service department. Thus far this 
year over 1,000 interviews have been held 
and over 350 counseling appointments have 
been given by our social worker and Dr. 
Nauman, to say nothing of other members 
of the staff. Over $4,000 worth of food or- 
ders and meals and rental assistance, as well 
as boxes of clothing have been given. And 
even more important we are constantly help- 
ing people in the matter of employment. 

And then think of all that the many 
organizations of our church are doing, Some- 
one was telling me that there are some 47 
orphans in Korea alone that are being as- 
sisted by people in our church. Or I think 
of our wonderful women’s association and 
all that it has done and is doing, far more 
than I could list. Such things as helping an 
orphanage in Taegu and the hospital in 
Ganado. And over 1,000 articles were made 
for the Needlework Guild ingathering. The 
Ambassadors, the Slyads, the Mariners are 
assisting two orphanages in Tijuana. Gifts 
have been sent to the Patton State Hospital. 
Through Operation Handclasp we have given, 
as well as helping each month in preparing 
the material for shipment. And this is to 
say nothing of our help both materially and 
personnelwise in other agencies such as the 
Christian Business Men's Service Center, and 
the City Rescue Mission, and youth organiza- 
tions such as Inter-Varsity, and Campus 
Crusade for Christ, and Young Life, and 
Youth for Christ, and organizations such as 
the Gideons. 

Then there is our missions program. Aside 
from general allotments we have given $2,000 
for classrooms in our Pres school at 
Giradot, Colombia, $3,000 for a printing press 
in Korea, $3,500 for the Mount Zion Confer- 
ence grounds in Guatemala, $6,000 for the 
new Presbyterian Seminary in Guatemala, 
$7,200 for the Fuller Seminary Library, $7,500 
for a plane for our missionary in Alaska, 
And these are but a few items. Again, our 
session has a social education and action 
committee which is seeking to bring about 
a better understanding of the great social 
problems of our country. And then think 
of the hours, thousands of hours of service 
on the part of our individual members in 
various civic and philanthropic enterprises 
such as muscular dystrophy, and the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, and the Red Cross, and 
the YMCA and the YWCA and so forth. How 
ridiculous to imply that we have no concern 
for the material and social needs of men, 
or that we are trying to “wall off the infiu- 
ence of Christ.” 

The third implication is that we are some- 
how organically related to the National Coun- 
cil and therefore any complaint must not be 
registered directly with the general coun- 
cil of our denomination but rather go 
through a presbytery, a presbytery which 
they know would never allow any criticism 
of the National Council or its fellow travel- 
ers. But my understanding of the National 
Council of Churches is that the relationship 
is a voluntary one. Furthermore, to state 
a personal opinion which has grown up 
through years of observation, I feel that 
basically the National Council of Churches 
is a group of denominations whose liberal 
and neo-orthodox ecclesiasts are convinced 
that they can best promote the cause of 
liberal and neo-orthodox ecclesiasticism and 
a world church by pooling their ideas and 
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power. But if it is a voluntary organization 
then we are free to disagree. If it is a com- 
pulsory organization then we ought to be 
informed of that fact. 

Another observation I would like to make 
is this. The statement reads, “The general 
council is troubled that you seem to imply 
that there is some sinister connection to be 
detected if one advocates anything also fa- 
vored by the Communist Party.” And they 
cite as examples “peace and nondiscrimina- 
tion as to race.” This, again, is a ridiculous 
implication, It is pretty safe to say that we 
are all for peace, and in this church anyway 
there is no racial discrimination. But it is 
true that we do find something sinister or 
else incredibly naive about anything other 
than violent opposition to the seating of 
Red China in the United Nations, the aboli- 
tion of universal military training in times 
like these, the unilateral suspension of 
atomic tests by the United States, the disso- 
lution of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, criticism of the film “Operation 
Abolition” which has had the endorsement 
of Mayor Christopher of San Francisco as 
well as several ministers who witnessed the 
San Francisco riots, as well as J. Edgar 
Hoover himself. Yet, let it be clear, this 
violent opposition should not take the form 
of political pressure or ecclesiastical lobby- 
ing. Rather, let these convictions be 
preached from the pulpits on the basis of 
evangelical Christianity’s total opposition to 
communism and to all that communism 
stands for. 

Further, I cannot help but add that to me 
it is hypocrisy to mouth the words and the 
principle Jesus Christ is Lord of all life” 
and then deny or refuse to censure those 
who do deny the vitgin birth of our Lord, 
the miracles of Christ, His physical resurrec- 
tion, and the absolute and infallible au- 
thority of the Scriptures, This is hypocrisy. 

And while I am at it (and I am at it) I 
would like to speak very briefly about the 
World Council of Churches meeting at New 
Delhi. Now, of course, it is not easy to get 
the facts due to the slanted United Press 
and Associated Press religious reporting oF 
the reporting of magazines like Time maga- 
zine, But as you may know, the Russian 
Orthodox Church which purports to have 
50-million members, thereby making it the 
largest group, has been received into the 
World Council with only a few voting “no” 
or abstaining. It is interesting to note that 
among those who abstained were the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of America and the 
American H Reformed Church. 
Now, I would like you to listen to two ex- 
cerpts from the San Diego Union of Novem- 
ber 21 and 22. On November 21 the ad- 
mission of the Russian Church was re- 
ported. And in that account we read, 
“Archbishop Nikodim, leader of the 16-mem- 
ber Russian Orthodox delegation, told a 
press conference his church was completely 
free of state interference and absolutely in- 
dependent in its inner life.” Now, I wonder. 
with what you know about communism, do 
you believe that? I do not. I believe it is 
a lie. Again, we read, The Russian prelate 
said his church would work chiefly inside 
the council's faith and order commission, 
which is primarily concerned with questions 
of doctrine and theology. Conference 
sources sald the Russians probably would 
steer clear of the council's foreign policy 
debates.” 

Now let us read from the article reported 
the very next day: “The Russian Orthodox 
Church today called on the World Council of 
Churches to press for universal disarmament- 
The appeal came in a message to the coun- 
cell's third general assembly from Pa 
Alexis of Moscow, head of the Russian 
church, within 24 hours after it had been 
admitted to the global church body.” A ples 
for universal disarmament. Where have w® 
heard that one before. And from the grouP 
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that was going to steer clear of the Council's 
foreign policy debates. Within 24 hours. 
And by Alexis, the head of the Russian 
church whose bitter denunciation of the 
United States is well known. During the 
ean war, for example, in the Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate he wrote: The 
Russian Orthodox Church, in my person and 
that of the most holy synod, cannot remain 
indifferent to the sufferings of the Korean 
People and raises its voice in the defense of 
truth. It is unable not to express its 
Compassion to the distressed country and 
(It) protests against American aggression in 
Korea.” He continues, The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church decisively condemns this inter- 
ference and the inhuman extermination of 
the peaceful population of Korea taking place 
by the American Air Force.” This is the 
man who is the head of the Russian church, 
Which is now part of the world council. 
more, listen to the account from 
Time magazine, December 1, a magazine 
Which is slanted in favor of the National 
Council and the World Council. But it does 
Say this: “Some delegates speculated that 
the 10 ecclesiastical member of the Russian 
delegation might actually be Reds in robes, 
but informed opinion (whatever that is) 
Was that the archbishop, bishop, archimand- 
rites and priests were not official agents of 
Communism." But the article goes on to ad- 
mit, “This was not necessarily so of the six 
laymen of the Russian team, and suspicion 
Centered on Interpreter V. Zaitsev, who often 
Seemed to be giving directions to the others. 
Nikodism, the 32-year-old whiz kid of the 
Russian Church, was thoroughly in com- 
Mand of the situation. With better Eng- 
than his colleagues, he was a popular 
and jocular spokesman for the Russian blend 
of Christianity and what he referred to as 
The report concludes by say- 
ing, “It became clear last week that Iron 
orthodoxy intended to make its 
Membership count. As the assembly split 
up into the section and committee work that 
Will feed reports and opinions into the ple- 
sessions the Red orthodoxists turned 
Up with strong ideas in the areas of social 
Action international affairs, and ‘faith and 
order.“ My friends, you may draw your 
own conclusions. 

Yes, “Jesus Christ is Lord of all life.” 
Yes, evangelical Christianity does have a con- 
dern for public matters. Tes, evangelical 

ty should proclaim the great Bib- 
lical principles of social justice. Tes, evan- 
Selical Christianity will help to see that 
hungry are fed, the shelterless are 
housed, and the sick are healed.” We are 
Rot trying to “wall off the influence of Christ 
in our country.” But since when does the 
Church have to be a pressure group med- 
Gling in clyil affairs in order to extend a 
tian influence? And since when do 
We have to be soft toward communism in 
Order to exalt the Lordship of Christ? I 
leve that these are fair questions, and 
important ones. 

© God our Father, we pray that we may 
have discernment, that we may have courage 
in times like these. Give us a joy and a 
forthrightness in our proclamation of the 
gospel of Christ. Keep us unafraid, for we 
ask it in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Inside the Tariff Package 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing article from the Wall Street 

Journal, Wednesday, March 14, 1962: 
INSIDE THE TARIFF PACKAGE 


We trust no reader of these columns 
will mistake our position on foreign trade. 
We have said here repeatedly that this coun- 
try must open wider the doors of free trade, 
and we have specifically encouraged the ad- 
ministration’s efforts to lower U.S. tariff bar- 
riers. 

This may require that Congress give con- 
siderable latitude to the executive branch 
to carry out a defined policy, for Congress 
cannot negotiate every trade agreement or 
fix the tariff on every item of commerce. 

But to recognize this is not to say that 
Congress shoud abdicate its own responsi- 
bility to define the Nation's trade policies. 
The plea for lower tariffs ought not to be 
used to open another door to all kinds of 
other trade barriers that make tariffs look 
like the inventions of amateurs. Nor is this 
plea an excuse for launching another vague, 
amorphous and almost unlimited Federal 
relief program. 

Yet that is what is being proposed to 
Congress in the tariff bill introduced by 
Chairman Mints of the House Ways and 
Means Committee at the administration's 
behest. There are indeed some startling 
things hidden under that bill's attractive 
label. 

It is not simply that this bill would carry 
almost to its ultimate the process of allow- 
ing the President to cut or even abolish 
tariffs, without let or hindrance, although 
this it would do. The President could enter 
trade agreements at will and then proclaim 
the reduction by half of any existing tariff; 
if the agreement is with a Common Market 
nation, he could completely eliminate tariffs 
by the stroke of a pen. 

The President is also authorized, whenever 
he thinks some industry needs protecting 
from foreign imports, “to such in- 
crease in, or imposition of, any duty or other 
import restriction” as he wishes. If this 
loose language means anything, it means 
that some President could raise tariffs as 
well as lower them, or impose brandnew 
ones, or—and here apparently without any 
limit—impose quotas or any other kind of 
restriction on imports. 

In short, this wide grant of power to the 

President is for protectionism as much as 
for free trade. With this bill Congress would 
not be declaring a freer trade policy but 
simply authorizing the trade policy to be 
whatever the President of the moment de- 
clared it to be. Foreign trade could escape 
the annoyances of tariffs only to meet the 
more impenetrable barriers of direct con- 
trols. 
Yet there is still more wrapped up in this 
bill. Under the guise of protecting people 
from the impact of any tariff cuts, the bill 
authorizes a whole new program of Govern- 
ment assistance to individuals, business 
firms, industries, and States. 

For example, if the “President determines” 
that they need it, individuals may be paid 
an adjustment allowance by the Government, 
as well as retraining costs and moving ex- 
penses. No limit is set for the length of time 
this “adjustment allowance” can be paid, 
nor is there any clear definition of who is 
eligible for it. 

Business firms, too, as the President may 
determine, would be eligible not only for 
technical assistance but financial assistance 
in the form of Government guarantees, 
loans, and special tax treatment. Nor are 
the States forgotten; in return for accepting 
some restrictions on thelr own unemploy- 
ment programs, they can set up their own 
agencies to administer the relief,“ and be 
paid by the Federal Government. 

The bill states that actions of the Presi- 
dent, “in determining eligibility to apply for 
adjustment assistance, in certifying adjust- 
ment proposals, or in making determinations 
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with respect to extraordinary relief, shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be subject 
to review by any court.“ In short, a blank 
check for the President to distribute this 
largess as he will. 

The administration is right, we think, in 
saying that the economic future of this 
country lies in the direction of freer trade 
with the world, and we hope Congress will 
meet its responsibility to see that we move 
in that direction. But what this bill grants 
is the power to any President to move in 
whatever direction he alone chooses. And 
buried in it also is a veritable Pandora's box 
of political woes about who gets what from 
the Nation's Treasury. 

The fact that all this comes in the wrap- 
pings of free trade doesn’t mean that the 
country ought to buy the merchandise inside 
the package. 


The Case of the Federal Pay Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American taxpayer is confronted in the 
approaching months the highest peace- 
time budget in our history, an unparal- 
leled cost of living, ever-increasing tax 
rates and the spectacle of unbridled de- 
ficit spending at the Federal level. 

The administration's request to raise 
the Federal debt limit $10 billion to an 
alltime high of $308 billion is a depress- 
ing situation. 

A request of $1 billion to raise the sal- 
aries of 1,600,000 Federal workers also 
has been presented to the Congress. 
This pay raise, mislabeled a pay reform, 
offers tremendous salary boosts to the 
high grades of employees, but little or 
no help for the low paid Government 
workers. 


Mr, Ralph de Toledano of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate has written a highly 
penetrating and significant article deal- 
ing with this proposed pay boost. 

His views and opinions on the proposal 
are worthy of examination by every 
Member of this body and I wish to insert 
this article in its entirety: 

THE CASE OF FEDERAL PAY INCREASES 

(By Ralph de Toledano) 

The President's request for increases in 
pay to top-level Federal officials has hardly 
set the Congress on fire. More than one 
legislator wonders why this pay boost is 
necessary, and they are not convinced by 
Mr. Kennedy's insistence that he wants It 
in order to keep qualified personnel from 
leaving Government service. Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara is holding on to the 
people he needs in the armed services, where 
pay is considerably lower than in the civilian 
branches of the Government. Why there- 
fore add $1 billion to the Federal deficit? 

Th objections to the pay increase plan 
are best stated by Representative RICHARD L. 
ROvUDEBUSH, of Indiana. 

“It seems inconsistent,” he says, “for the 
President to seek these raises for Govern- 
ment workers at a time he is demanding 
that both business and labor restrain them- 
selves from boosting costs and wages.” 

And he points out that “the plan holds 
little or no heip for the lower-salaried work- 
ers in Government,” those who would be 
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r 
presumed to need more money than top- 
level 


officials, 

Under the President's plan, Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH asserts, men making $18,000 a year 
would be raised to $29,000—a very sizable 
fattening of the pay check in any man’s 
league. He is also worried by “a little noted 
clause that would lift the limit on the num- 
ber of high-paying jobs and open the flood- 
gates” to the creation of a new superbu- 
reaucracy. 
As to the President's argument that the 
higher wage levels are needed to attract good 
people to the Government, Mr. ROUDEBUSH 
answers, “I haven't noticed any mass exodus 
from Washington by workers in the $10,000 
per year class and above.” 

The gentleman from Indiana has a good 
point there. A $10,000 increase in pay will 
not attract a business executive to quit the 
private sector for Government service. Sec- 
retary McNamara did not leave the Ford 
Motor Co.’s presidency for the salary he is 
making. He took the defense post because 
of that combination of duty, pride, and am- 
bition which motivate most men. Having 
been asked by the President, he accepted be- 
cause he felt he could do a good job, was 
needed, and liked the idea of being in the 
Washington limelight. The same applies to 
many appointed to lesser posts in the Goy- 
ernment. 

For others, moreover, Government employ- 
ment and Government pay represented an 
improvement in their professional and eco- 
nomic status. Still others were drawn be- 
cause Washington is a powerful magnet. It 
is also a fact, ignored by many, that several 
years in Government service—no matter what 
the pay—is a good investment. For lawyers, 
it is usually the door opener to lucrative 
clients, not because they will be able to 
peddle influence but simply because the ex- 
perience is invaluable. A lawyer who knows 
his way around the labyrinths of the Federal 
Government has an advantage over equally 
competent colleagues. 

Among those who seek career jobs, the 
Government offers a safe haven the profes- 
sional in private life cannot enter. His po- 
sition is safe, there is a good pension ahead, 
and the pressures that give so many Amer- 
icans ulcers do not obtain. By this, I do 
not mean that men and women in Govern- 
ment goldbrick at thelr work. But the 
tempo is slower and life—except for those in 
the very top echelon—is much more relaxed. 
They do not make fortunes, but how many 
people in the private sector do? 

Where the pinch is felt, if at all, is 
the Federal workers at the other end of 
the pay scale. Representative ROUDESUSH, 
I believe, is right when he says, “Any pay 
increases approved by Congress should be 
directed to those in lower pay brackets.“ 

The average voter, who must wrestle with 
job insecurity and job competition, is not 
likely to feel too mournful about the plight 
of high-level Government officials. The $1 
billion requested by the President comes out 
of his pocket, and his impulse is to try to 
keep the tax collector's fingers out of it as 
much as possible. Already, the tax bite is 
heavy, although withholding taxes have 
somewhat eased the pain by letting the voter 
forget just how much of his income goes to 
the Government. 

But come April 15, he has a bad jolt when 
he sees the figures. For example, this is 
what is taken from a man earning $5,000 a 
year—a sum higher than the national aver- 
age: 

Federal income tax: $300. 

Excise and other taxes hidden in the price 


of goods: $305. 
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Social security: $215. 

State and local income taxes: $30, 

State and local excise taxes: $190. 

Property taxes: $205. 

Social insurance: $45. 

After he has paid off the Federal, State, 
and local governments, he has $3,710 left 
for paying his other bills, buying insurance, 
buying a home, going on a vacation. That's 
almost a third of his paycheck gone before 
he has gotten his hands on it. But the only 
way he will ever get relief is through a sharp 
reduction of nonessential Federal spending 
and a balanced budget, No one is holding 
his breath waiting for theee to come about. 

The taxpayer's reaction to the President's 
request—if he stops to think about it—will 
be that there are many qualified people will- 
ing to run the Government at $18,000-a-year 
salaries. In an election year, Congress will 
probably bear this in mind. 


The Farm Mess: Sailor Sued Over Cotton 
Crop Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the regimentation now present 
in our farming community is reaching 
a ridiculous state. I am sure that we 
would reach that period of no return if 
the Kennedy administration farmer con- 
trol policies are adopted. 

The following newspaper article about 
a young 19-year-old farmer from Arkan- 
sas, who apparently exceeded his 5-acre 
cotton allotment by a fraction of an 
acre, is a pitiful example of how far this 
country has gone in attempting to con- 
trol every facet of the farmer's life. I 
am chagrined to see in the face of the 
many inequities that exist in the present 
program, that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment sees fit to engineer further and 
more binding controls and restrictions 
on the farming community. 

Do you not think the farmer has had 
enough? His interest would be better 
served if we in the Congress started 
turning back to the farmer a little more 
self-determination and initiative. The 
article follows: 

Untrep States Asxs $52—Saror SUED OVER 
Corton Crop RULE 

A recruit at Naval Training Center found 
out today how tough it is to solve the Na- 
tion's farm program. 

Lindsey C. Sawyer, 19, of Portland, Ark., 
was told the Government is suing him to col- 
lect $52.38 as a penalty for overplanting of a 
cotton allotment. 

The Associated Press in Little Rock re- 
ported that the Government so far has spent 
$61.10 to inform him about the suit. 

The $61.10 was listed as official expenses for 
deputy marshals who made two round trips 
of 300 miles each from Little Rock to Port- 
land to serve court papers on Sawyer. 


March 15 


MOTHER SERVED 


On their first trip deputies discovered that 
Sawyer had enlisted in the Navy January 8. 
They were sent back to serve papers on his 
mother, Mrs. Iva Sawyer, yesterday. 

“I thought I had that all straightened out 
before I left,” Sawyer said here. 

“I planted a fraction of an acre over my 
5-acre cotton allotment, but bad weather 
and the boll weevil ruined the crop and we 
couldn't pick any cotton,” he said. 

“IT'S NOT RICHT" 


Sawyer said the penalty would have ap- 
plied to the yield from his cotton crop, but 
since he was unable to harvest the crop, he 
figured there would be no problem. 

“I talked to the Government people about 
this and explained it. If they say I owe 
them a penalty it is not right,” he sald. 

It's not worth it to go to court so I might 
tell my mother to pay it for that reason. If 
I wanted justice, I wouldn't pay it,“ he said. 

SEEKS NEW TRADE 


Sawyer said he joined the Navy because 
farming was “no good any more” and he 
wanted to take advantage of the Navy pro- 
gram that will give him electrical training. 

Sawyer's father, who died 2 years ago, was 
in the Navy during World War II. An older 
brother also served in the Navy until re- 
cently. He said they were an influence in 
his 


Tm just a poor boy and joined the Navy 
to go to school. I love the Navy. This is 
the life,” Sawyer said. 


Voice of Faith and Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11 an event of significance oc- 
curred in the city of Long Beach under 
sponsorship of the religious community 
of that city including Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, Jewish, and Protestant 
churches. It was the uniting of all Long 
Beach church choirs into a gigantic song 
festival appropriately called the voice of 
faith and brotherhood. 

The idea was conceived several years 


ago by members of the Long Beach B'nai 


B'rith Lodge as a suitable observance for 
Brotherhood Weck. Some 30 choirs 
took part in the festival held at the Long 
Beach municipal auditorium and at- 
tended by large numbers of the areas 
residents. James Weeks, minister of 
music at the First Congregational Church 
acted as musical director of the combined 
choirs, assisted by Rolla Alford, choir 
director of the First Methodist Church. 
Chairmen and coordinators for the event 
were Mr. Gene Lentzner, president of the 
Long Beach B'nai B'rith Lodge and Rev. 
Donald C. Cooke, minister of the North 
Long Beach Methodist Church and 
chairman of the Human Relations Com- 
mittee of the Long Beach Council of 
Churches. 


1962 


The church choirs participating in 
this event, together with the names of 
their choir directors, were the following: 

Bay Shore Community Congregational 
Church, Helene Allen; Bixby Knolls 

Church, Carole Smith; Cal- 
Vary Baptist Church, Rocco Leggett; 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Ray 
Chace; Christ Presbyterian Church, Mil- 
dred Leaman; Cross Roads Community 
Church, June Sams; East Side Christian 
Church, Marion Miller; First Church of 
the Brethren, Robert Walker; First Con- 
gregational Church, James Weeks; First 
Methodist Church, Rolla Alford; First 
Presbyterian Church, Frank Pooler; 
Grace Methodist Church, Phil Haynes; 
Greek Orthodox Church, Nick Karido- 
kis; Lakewood First Presbyterian 
Church, Mrs. James Lobbett; Los Altos 
United Congregational Church, Leon 
Smith; New Hope Baptist Church, Hazel 
Henderson; North Long Beach Christian 
Church, Lloyd Todd; North Long Beach 
Community Presbyterian Church, Gil- 
bert Philo; North Long Beach Methodist 
Church, Ted Gardner; Second Presby- 
Church, Martha Smith; Silver- 
ado Park Community Methodist Church, 
Robert Goodwin; Starr King United 
Presbyterian Church, Wallace Schurr; 
St. Bartholomew Catholic Church, 
Henry Keating; St. Cornelius Catholic 
Church, William Schreeweis; St. Mat- 
thews Catholic Church, Gardner Roth; 
St. Timothy’s Episcopal Church—Comp- 
ton, Edgar Carswell; Temple Israel, Ma- 
bel Persons; Temple Sinai, Morris 
Greeenfield; Trinity Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Harold Agal; and Trinity 
Methodist Church—Lakewood, Robert 
Thorpe. 

Clergymen participating in the voice 
Of faith and brotherhood program were 
As follows: 

Welcome: Rev. Wendell Tredick, min- 

ter, First Presbyterian Church. 

Invocation: Rev. Nicholas Billiris, pas- 
tor, Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
Greek Orthodox. 

Scripture: Rabbi Wolli Kaelter. 

Offering: Rev. Donald Cooke, minis- 

North Long Beach Methodist 
Church. 

Benediction: Rev. John B. Fitzgerald, 
St. Bartholomew Church. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Boston University News 
Published an editorial last January 9 


favoring Federal aid to education. On 
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January 16, 1962, it printed “The Oppos- 
ing Argument,” prepared at the request 
of the editors. 

The editorial of January 9 appears in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on page A48. Some of my con- 
stituents urge that both sides of the ar- 
gument should receive equal publicity, 
and have suggested that “The Opposing 
Argument” should also be brought before 
the Members. I include it with these re- 
marks, as follows: 

‘THe OPPOSING ARGUMENT 
(By Edwin Duckworth and George Sahady) 

It is conceded that American education is 
in need of financial assistance. However, the 
type of aid necessary should not be supplied 
by the Federal Government. We believe 
that the State governments are able to meet 
the challenge and that rush Federal aid 
would not be in line with our democratic 
ideals. 

The idea of Federal aid to education first 
appeared in 1954 when the Office of Educa- 
tion in a survey reported that there was a 
shortage of 370,000 classrooms and further 
predicted that in 1959 the shortage would be 
470,000. Instead the classroom shortage of 
152,000 in 1959 was reduced to only 134,000 
in 1960. 

During the past 5 years, 336,000 classrooms 
have been built although only 212,000 were 
necessary in that period. In other words, we 
are presently reducing the classroom short- 
age as well as keeping up with increasing 
enrollments at the rate of 25,000 classrooms 
annually. 

If this rate is continued for the next 5 
years, classroom construction would exceed 
the 134,000 needed and at the same time 
keep pace with enrollment and replacing 
obsolescent classrooms as they appear. 

In 1955, a report was submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the subject of Federal 
aid to education by the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations which read in 


“Research does not sustain the contention 
that Federal funds are essential to support 
the elementary and secondary school sys- 
tems. It is our opinion that the appropria- 
tion of relatively small sums to Federal aid 
to school construction amounting to 10 or 
20 percent of the present State and local 
outlay of almost $2 billion a year, may delay 
rather than advance school construction. 
Districts not eligible in one year may hold 
off their building plans on the chance of 
being able to buy their schoolhouses at 50 
cents on the dollar a year or two later.“ 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE SOLVENT 


According to a survey by the Office of Edu- 
cation only one-half of 1 percent of all 
school districts in the United States have 
reached the limit of their available bonded 
indebtedness for school construction. Last 
year the volume and approval rate of school 
bonds set new records. Less than 1 percent 
of the Nation's school districts have used 
up their resources or reached their borrowing 
limits. 2 

In the past decade enrollments have in- 
creased about 44 percent and it's estimated 
that in the next decade the increase will be 
around 22 percent, only one-half of the pre- 
vious 10 years. The reason for the decline 
is that war babies will soon complete their 
educations, 

Moreover teachers’ salaries are advancing 
to the level which they should occupy. Over 
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the last 30 years, the increase in salaries of 
schoolteachers was 106 percent, while local, 
State and Federal employees received an 
average increase of 66 t, according to 
a report by the Institute for Social Science 
Research. 

School expenditures by the respective 
States have increased 153 percent in the last 
decade. In addition, capital outlays for ele- 
mentary and secondary building sites and 
equipment are increasing at $3 billion an- 
nually, 

States can meet the responsibility. Be- 
tween 1957-69 there will be a need for 55,800 
new classrooms each year. We are now con- 
structing 70,000 annually. In a short time 
the States will meet the shortage. 

DISTRICTS ARE NOT POOR 


In some States where property taxes are 
high, as in Massachusetts, the taxpayer 
would be contributing to schools of States 
with lower property taxes. School districts 
are not poor; they need tax revisions and 
property reevaluations. 

An important reason why many districts 
need financial assistance is due to an inter- 
nal population shift. The Goyernment is 
already aiding areas where many Govern- 
ment employees resite through the areas 
impacted bill. Colleges are in need of 
money and the Government is already assist- 
ing them through loan programs which 
eventually will be expanded. 

The Federal Government with a debt of 
$300 billion and accrued liabilities amount- 
ing to $450 billion is much less able to 
finance educational expenditures than are 
States and local governments with a com- 
bined debt of $62 billion. 

Another aspect of Federal aid to education 
is the amount of control the Government 
will have. We must realize that with Fed- 
eral aid goes Federal control. It is the obli- 
gation of Congress to govern expenditures; if 
it ignores this responsibility, Congress is not 
performing its constitutional duties. 

Local control and enthusiasm for educa- 
tion are the basic essentials if the Nation's 
educational system is to continue on its 
present basis. For if the Federal Govern- 
ment grants funds to America’s school sys- 
tems, it will certainly administer the funds 
and subjects “in the public good.” 


TIED TO FEDERAL STANDARDS 


Federal ald to schools might make more 
sense if we were tied with wise Federal 
standards, but this shocks even the Federal 
aiders. If the government wants to enter 
education, we can amend the Constitution to 
delegate the Federal Government to do so, 

The late Nicholas Murray Butler, former 
President of Columbia University wrote: 

“Unless the school is both the work and 
the pride of the community it serves, it 18 
nothing. A school system that grows nat- 
urally in response to the needs and ambi- 
tions of a hundred thousand different com- 
munities will be a better school system than 
any which can be Imposed upon these local- 
ities by the aid of grants of Federal money 
from the Federal treasury, accompanied by 
Federal inspections, Federal reports, and 
Federal uniformity.” 

When the Constitution was drafted in 
1787, the States delegated certain powers to 
the Federal Government and at the same 
time reserved certain rights for themselves, 
Education was not one of the areas dele- 
gated to Federal control. It still is not and 
never should be. . 
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Nation Doing Nothing To Halt Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me self-evident that every 
Member of Congress should be vitally 
concerned with the possible effects of an- 
other spiral of inflation. Mr. Edgar 
Stolz, finance writer of the Redwood City 
Tribune, in California, recently prepared 
the following article which was published 
in the Redwood City Tribune of Wednes- 
day, March 7, and it illustrates the cu- 
mulative effect on this inflationary spiral 
of action by cities, counties and the Fed- 
eral Government: 

Money TALKS—NATION Dornc Notrninc To 
HALT TIDE OF INFLATION 
(By Edgar Stolz) 

Historical writers report that King Canute 
of old stood at the water's edge and ordered 
the tide to turn back not noticing how wet 
his feet were getting meanwhile. 

Today, we, as a Nation, are doing the 
same thing in the matter of inflation. While 
our feet are getting very wet, we are doing 
nothing constructive to turn the tide. 

In the few weeks since January 1, we 
see the following taking place. 

President Kennedy has recommended sub- 
stantial pay increases for Government em- 
ployes in the upper brackets and smaller 
increases in the lower ones. 

Food prices in the San Francisco Bay area 
rose from December to January according 
to Government reports. 

The board of supervisors in San Fran- 
cisco expects to raise the pay of civil service 
employees. This would add about $1 mil- 
lion to the $2.4 million already recommended 
by the Civil Service Commission for about 
10,000 employees and San Francisco super- 
visors are increasing taxi fares 5 cents the 
first mile and 10 cents for further miles. 
They are also studying a plan to tax tele- 
phone receipts. 

California Legislature Analysis Alan Post 
says fees for college students at the Univer- 
sity of California should be increased. 

Raise in postage rates is a practical cer- 
tainty this year with pay increases to postal 
workers 


The national debt is being raised by Con- 
gress by $2 billion making it total $300 bil- 
lion. By June another stretch-out of $8 
billion is predicted. 

Our State government reports education 
costs are now up $844 million. 

Social welfare is up $54.8 million and a 5- 
percent raise is going to 129,000 State em- 
Ployees plus an extra 5 percent for highway 
patrolmen. These will take another $44.9 
million. 

Governor Brown says there will be no new 
taxes by the State this year. This is quite 
natural since 1962 is an election year. But 
there will be other years with more taxes 
then, if the present regime remains and 
probably even if a new crowd gets in. 

Auto insurance rates in San Mateo County 
are being boosted. 
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In Palo Alto, the city council is preparing 
to substantially raise building permit fees 
and, in the same city, treeworkers recently 
organized and received a pay increase. 

Hiller employees in Palo Alto ended a 2-day 
strike by getting a new wage contract with 
pay increases. 

In 44 States across the Nation, telephone 
installers received a wage hike last month. 

California Packing Corp. recently negoti- 
ated union contracts which, it says, will add 
to new packing costs. 

On April 1, 13,000 American workers in the 
Panama Canal Zone will receive pay hikes 
ranging from 3 percent to 29 percent. 

Cement workers will get an 8 cents an 
hour increase this spring and cement prices 
will be increased as much as 15 cents per 
barrel. 

Adhesives for tile, linoleum, and asphalt 
will be raised most any day. 

The State public utlities commission has 
authorized a 3-percent rate increase for tank 
truckers hauling petroleum and petroleum 
products and we are already paying almost 
half our gasoline costs in taxes. 

The big Yale & Towne Co. recently ended 
a costly 5-month strike at its Philadelphia 
plant by signing a new 3-year labor contract 
at higher pay. 

The situation is really alarming. Labor 
costs beget taxes and taxes beget more labor 
costs and between the two we are slowly but 
surely undermining cur economy and di- 
rectly, or indirectly, affecting every man, 
woman, or child in this country, Further- 
more, the condition will continue into gen- 
erations yet unborn unless it is stopped. 

Hugh Russell Fraser, in the Daily Com- 
mercial News, recently said, “Whatever hap- 
pens, Rome must not be overlooked. I sug- 
gest they make a point to walk through the 
ruins of that ancient city that was once the 
capital of the world. Then I suggest they 
turn to page 6 of their guide book and read 
as follows: The day's work was customarily 
finished by noon or thereafter—and the rest 
of the day was spent in pleasure and amuse- 
ment. More than half the days of the year 
were holidays. This was Rome the center of 
the world and the Roman Empire was about 
to come to an end.“ 

Who is to blame? You and I, the voters 
are the only ones who can put an end to this 
orgy or inflation, via the ballot box. Elected 
oficials must be forced to see the light before 
it is too late—and time is running out. 


Remarks by Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to Headquarters Staff and Field 
Commands 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
David M. Shoup, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, is a native of Covington, 
Ind., which is located in the Sixth In- 
diana Congressional District. This is 
the district which it is my privilege to 
represent in Congress. 


March 15 


Mr. Herbert Lee, Sr., of Decatur, Ga., 
recently called my attention to the very 
rousing and patriotic message delivered 
by General Shoup to members of the 
Marine Corps throughout the world. 


General Shoup’s remarks, however, 
carry a message for all Americans and 
I hereby offer the Commandant’s mes- 
sage to the Marine Corps in its entirety: 
REMARKS BY COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 

Corps TO HEADQUARTERS STAFF AND FIELD 

COMMANDS 


INTRODUCTION 


To all marines on active duty, our always- 
ready Reserves, and our dedicated civilian 
teammates, “Good morning.” And a “well 
done” for your accomplishments in 1961. 

While I am quite aware that my previous 
New Year’s remarks are not exactly collec- 
tors’ items, I have, nevertheless, reread them 
before preparing my observations for this 
year. 

Results of your efforts show that the tar- 
get designation has been passing good. Cou- 
pled with your superb marksmanship, many 
of the targets which I pointed out for 1960 
and 1961 have the bull’s eyes knocked out. 
For a few—Maggie’s drawers. Bad range 
estimation on my part. For these, we've had 
our sighters. We're locked on the target 
now. Weill shoot for record in 1962. 

Today I want to give you a few new guide- 
posts, a little polish for the tarnished ones, 
and a new goal or two. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Fifty-plus percent might satisfy some re- 
quirements. There are those who draw high 
salaries by batting only 333. But for ma- 
rines there can be only one goal—100 percent 
performance. Being a true marine is not 
simply a job or a career, It is not a science 
Itisan art. You can’t qualify on a per diem 
basis. The essential ingredient is dedica- 
tion. It is measured by your personal efforts 
and personal sacrifices. Its rewards are the 
deep inner self-satisfaction of having a part 
in the creation of the Marine Corps picture. 
True dedication means creative effort on this 
picture before 0800 and after 1630. Let not 
these important hours be subscribed wholly 
to your plans for your home, your personal 
activities or your career after retirement. 
Seeking personal advantage does not beft 
a marine. Let selflessness be your treasure. 
For “Where your treasure is, there is your 
heart.“ 

Perhaps the most successful generation of 
marines in the history of our corps has 


already begun to pass from the active rolls. 


Every effort must be made to assure that the 
abundance of their talent and their wealth 
of experience do not retire with them. Use 
these marines to the fullest extent while 
they are still with us. Glean from them the 
richness of their experiences. Help them to 
leave behind all the know-how they can. 
Weapons and techniques may change, but 
battle-tested professional experience will 
remain our most important asset. 

The rights of man and due process of law 
are freemen’s greatest assets. Yet com- 
manders sometimes appear to use the ad- 
ministrative discharge as an easy way out 
in the handling of marines where discipli- 
nary action may be indicated. When you 
start thinking of this method just to avoid 
difficulties and frustrati short. 
Change your course to the law. Let the 
marine have recourse to it. 
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For my money, I continue to. believe that 
We taxpayers have the right to expect a fair 
return on our investment in the Marine 

. This means efficient and proper utl- 
lization of our manpower, our money and 
Our materials which all American citizens 
haye provided us. Men times money times 
Material is greater than allelse. This should 
be our operating formula. The equation is 
Mn 


The shortage of family housing and its 

impact on the welfare and attitudes of our 

continues to engage my efforts. 

During the coming year we hope to acquire 

Over a thousand new units. We must make 

a serious effort to care well for what hous- 
ing is provided. 

Even as the man in the butts can best 
Tead the value of the hits on his target, I 
shall continue to believe that the commander 
in the field knows what is best for his com- 
Mand at his particular station. Dope the 
Wind on your local range. 

I have been especially pleased to note the 
increasing number of officers and men who 
have added a religious observance to the 
Usual military and social aspects of the Ma- 
tine Corps birthday. This is being done by 
dedicating the preceding Sunday to solemn 
Teligious rites as a part of our annual birth- 
day celebration. I solicit your encourage- 
ment of this practice. 

Each of us should strive to make sure that 
the Marine Corps will be a little better be- 
Cause we've been marines. Why not make 

your alm—a goal you seek? Sure, the 
Stream of marine-green can and will flow 
on without you as an individual, but you 
Will and a deal of satisfaction if you're sure 
you've had a real part in keeping our corps 
on course. 

PERSONNEL AND MANPOWER MATTERS 


Surely the greatest of God's creations 
Privileged to inhabit this earth is man. 
That portion within the province and re- 
®ponsibilities of commanders sometimes 
called manpower-management is without 
doubt the most important function of com- 
mand. The degree of success in all else is 
in direct proportion to our accomplishments 
in this field. Unhappily, a high degree of 
Success in this is sometimes most difficult 
to attain. The difficulties multiply fast 
When we lose sight of our principal burden 
Of obligation—thought and care for the in- 
dividual marine. Whether you command 
One or thousands, this is just as true. 

Many times I have said that I have no 
trouble finding people to handle machines. 
The problem is to find people who can handle 
People. Concentrate on marines. They'll 
handle the machines. This problem war- 
Tants the undivided attention of all eche- 
lons of command and of every individual. 

y the individual? Simply because each 
Of us must first learn to command himself 

ore aspiring to command others. Too 
Many take too long to learn this lesson. By 
the words With all thy getting, get under- 
Standing,” surely it was meant—the under- 
Standing of boys and girls, men and women, 
Of human beings. Included is the individual 
Marine, Get to understand him. He'll com- 
mand himself sooner. Help lift your burden. 

Do you search the faces of your men every 
day? Do you know their blems? Are 
Jou helping them? The trouble is that all 
too often those who are in charge of others 
don't counsel them at the opportune time to 
Properly help them in their personal prob- 
lems—don’t point out their shortcomings 
and their substandard performances early 
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enough. Sometimes commanders do not 
personally concern themselves with the in- 
dividual problems of a man until it is too 
late. Then they may feel impelled to dump 
the whole of the red book on them. Some 
of us with gray hairs of understanding and 
experience tend to shove too much of this 
all-important task off onto our juniors. We 
can all do better. Let's try. 

Sometimes some of us forget that helpers 
follow the standards of their chief. Not only 
the standards of their big chief, who may be 
far away, but principally the standards of 
their smaller chiefs with whom they com- 
municate and whom they observe and obey 
on a day-to-day basis. 

Do everything you can to help our marines 
to understand the meaning of “caveat emp- 
tor.“ By wise counsel, guide as many as pos- 
sible to avoid the yoke of debt and mortgage. 
Spare no aid to relieve them from the dis- 
tress of financial predicaments, unwisely 
entered into at exorbitant rates of interest. 

TRAINING 


So obvious. So often proved in combat. 
Yet so many times our thinking strays from 
the age-old truism that proper training is 
the very foundation of all military success. 
All hands must know that combat readiness 
means meticulous attention to detail. 

To develop in your men the requisite psy- 
chology of willingness to tangle with any 
enemy, foreign or domestic, to steep them in 
the hot oil of determination is the ultimate 
goal of all training. This is the way to win 
battles. 

The platform for military success of every 
unit, no matter how small, must rest firmly 
and solidly upon three stanch legs. These 
are: intelligence, communications, and sup- 
ply. If ome of these be weak our combat 
potential is correspondingly weakened. We 
can well afford to pay more attention to the 
trim of these legs. Proper training and 
education will do it. 

Training is not all sitting in a chair watch- 
ing films, listening to lectures. Get out into 
the kinds of geography in which you are 
likely to have to fight. Get out into the 
rain, snow, cold, and darkness similar to 
where you might have to do battle. Get 
used to the field mice, screech owls, coyotes, 
and katydids. Pavement-produced progeny 
dont grow up with these things, you know. 

I recently observed a training lecture in 
progress within a barracks. The platoon of 
Marines which was listening to their in- 
structor talk about guerrilla tactics looked 
about as enthusiastic, I thought, as weight- 
watching women waiting at a skim milk 
dispenser. 

I want to mention economy again in con- 
nection with training. Dollars and consum- 
able supplies are not unlimited. This must 
be of grave concern to all Marines at every 
level of responsibility. Our motto for train- 
ing should be to get the most from the least. 

INTELLIGENCE 

It is gratifying to me to note the increas- 
ing and continued command attention being 
paid to our combat intelligence program. 

Dedicated, highly trained Marines, 
equipped with the nest weapons, supported 
by flawless logistics and communications 
systems and commanded by brilliant tacti- 
cians, cannot produce optimum results un- 
less the commander has timely and adequate 
combat intelligence on which to base his 
decisions, 

However, there are too many of us who 
seem to hope for success in combat while 
operating in a black-sock atmosphere. This 
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attitude contains a bullt-in certainty for a 
degree of success much less than desirable— 
ofttimes failure. 

Then there is the all-important matter of 
security. We must stress “Do you know 
who's listening? Do you know to whom you 
are talking? Do you?” 

SUPPLY 


Supply is the Important business of all 
ranks—not just the few. Just saying, 
„That's the supply officer’s problem,” won't 
solve the problems. All hands must under- 
stand, must assist in supply support effort. 

Previously I pointed out that the platform 
for military success rests upon three legs, and 
that one of them was supply. That leg we 
must strengthen. One way to do this is by 
listening to the man in the field—the dally 
user of equipment. He is the one who knows 
what piece of gear breaks down most often. 
He can tell you why it falled to operate. 
Many times he will also have a worthwhile 
suggestion as to how to correct the disability. 
Let’s make it easy for the user to give us 
this information. Let's listen. We'll have 
more answers, more solutions, fewer items 
deadlined. 

In this supply business, besides the head- 
aches of proper distribution, the time-old 
problems of procurement and production 
countinue to exist. Even reproduction gen- 
erates many supply problems for the Marine 
Corps. Better planning can help solve both 
problems. 

Whether the leap to the nuclear age has 
been from the carrying-pole or the M-1, it 
matters little. The distance is phenomenal. 
The reorientation enormous. And right now 
we're in the middle of the muddle. 

Equipping to be a winner, with or without 
the nuclear assist, is the biggest enigma of 
the Marine Corps today—perhaps for the 
decade ahead. This is the greatest challenge 
for military minds—particularly troublesome 
for commanders and those responsi- 
ble for materiel planning and procurement. 
Our coeffiicent of elasticity must be high, 
indeed. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

Year 1962 will be a very important year for 
our Reserves. We will continue to reorient 
and to streamline our organizational struc- 
ture and to update our equipment and sup- 
plies for reserve units. There will be more 
emphasis on mobilization training at home 
armories. I also intend to have more reserve 
units integrated with regular units during 
summer training period. All of this will be 
sighted toward obtaining the maximum 
capability for immediate mount-out. 

Will it be necessary in these uncertain 
times to call you to active duty against your 
will? Just as uncertain. Be ready. Walt. 
Should this requirement come to pass, I am 
certain you will come with the will to fight 
our designated enemies—and the prudence 
to leave a will behind. 

HEADQUARTERS STAFF 

My confidence in this staff is confirmed 
daily. Soon I will pay out more line to you. 
Burden you more, me less, with the detalis 
of headquarters administration. From visits 
I plan to make to the field, you may ex- 
pect a stream of reports and observations 
which will require staffwork here. Be pre- 
pared for fast action. 

Past plans for reorganization of this head- 
quarters and proposals recently made will 
be placed into effect this year, but only where 
such changes will provide a considerable 
improvement in our capability to more effi- 
ciently execute our responsibilities to the 
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departments and our field commanders. No 
reorganization just for the sake of 
reorganizing. 


For the coming year, let's spare no effort 
toward keeping all of our mental, material, 
and spiritual weapons sighted in and ready 
to support our Nation’s goal of continued 
liberty and freedom for all people. 

We will continue to teach fighting, but 
not hate. 

The bulletin carrying my Christmas mes- 
sage to you may have been canceled on 26 
December last, but the universal message, I 
hope, will live on forever. 

A happy, new 1962 to all of you. 
keep plowing. 


And 


Peter Francisco: American Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Peter Francisco Day in Massachusetts. 
Since 1955 when Gov. Christian A. Hert- 
er first proclaimed March 15 as a fitting 
occasion to pay tribute to the most fa- 
mous private soldier of the Revolution- 
ary War, Portuguese-Americans have 
celebrated the heroic courage, and ex- 
emplary citizenship of this outstanding 
patriot. 

I would like to inform my colleagues 
in the House of the deeds of Peter Fran- 
cisco because I feel that in his life there 
is a lesson for all Americans who love 
their country and who would dedicate 
themselves to its service. 

Peter Francisco was not a native of 
Virginia nor, indeed, of this country. 
His origin is obscure but he was appar- 
ently the victim of a kidnaping in a for- 
eign land. In 1765, at the age of five or 
six, he was left, friendless and alone, on 
the wharf at City Point, now Hopewell, 
Va., by a ship that immediately sailed 
away. His dark complexion, his fea- 
tures, and his name seemed to point to 
Portugal as the land of his origin. His 
rich clothing—although seaworn and 
showing hard usage—the silver buckles 
engraved “P.F.” that adorned his shoes, 
and his courageous bearing and engag- 
ing manner encouraged the impression 
that he was of noble parentage. 

It was fortunate for Peter Francisco 
that, shortly after his arrival, Judge 
Anthony Winston stopped by City Point 
on business. Winston was returning 
home from Williamsburg where he had 
heard the fiery “Caeser and Brutus” 
speech of his nephew, Patrick Henry. 
He was interested in the lad and took a 
load off the shoulders of the parish au- 
thorities by obtaining their readily given 
permission to take the boy to “Hunting 
Towers,” his home in Buckingham 
County. There Francisco spent the next 
10 years. His formal education seems 
to have been neglected, but from the dis- 
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cussions of Patrick Henry and other visi- 
tors he gained an understanding of the 
principles of freedom and a zeal for the 
cause of liberty. 

YOUNG PATRIOT 


In the fall of 1776, at the age of 16, 
Francisco enlisted in the 10th Virginia 
Regiment of Continental troops and 
joined the army under Washington at 
Middlebrook. He was a sturdy youth, 
standing 6 feet 6 inches in height and 
weighing 260 pounds. He received his 
baptism of fire with Lafayette at Brandy- 
wine. He fought at Germantown and 
Monmouth. At the storming of Stony 


Point on the Hudson, he was the first 


man after Maj. James Gibbons of Rich- 
mond to scale the walls of the fort, 
despite a 9-inch wound in the abdomen. 
Again, at Powell’s Hook, undaunted by a 
bayonet wound in the thigh, he pro- 
ceeded into the British lines to kill two 
grenadiers. 

After serving the 3 years for which he 
had enlisted, he returned to Virginia, but 
his bold and adventurous spirit and his 
devotion to the American cause impelled 
him to return to the army. He enlisted 
this time in Col. William Mayo's regi- 
ment and went with him to serve with 
Gates in the Carolinas. It is reported 
that in the Battle of Camden, Francisco, 
singlehanded moved a 1,100-pounä 
cannon several hundred feet to a new 
position—the two artillery horses ordi- 
nary required to do the job had been 
killed by British fire. It was in that 
battle that he saved Colonel Mayo's life 
and then made possible the colonel's 
escape. Francisco with a single bayonet 
thrust, disposed of the British trooper 
attempting to capture Mayo, then gal- 
lantly gave the Britisher’s horse to the 
fleeing colonel. 

HEROIC DEEDS 


After the defeat of Gates at Camden, 
Francisco returned to Prince Edward 
County, but soon reenlisted, equipped 
himself with a good horse, and joined 
Captain Watkins’ command under Colo- 
nel Washington in the South. It is not 
recorded how many of the British he 
killed at Guilford Courthouse before he 
was wounded “from hipsocket to knee,” 
but afterward, “with his terrible broad- 
sword” he dispatched 11 of the enemy. 
Left for dead on the battlefield, he 
was later carried by an old man named 
Robinson to a nearby farmhouse where 
he was given medical attention and 
where he recuperated. On the battlefield 
at Greensboro, N.C., there stands a 
monument of granite blocks marking 
the place where Peter Francisco 
killed 11 British soldiers with his own 
broadsword, and although badly 
wounded by bayonet, made his escape.“ 
At Yorktown the military career of 
Francisco closed. There, serving under 
Lafayette, his first commander, he wit- 
nessed the surernder of Cornwallis. 

WIT AND DARING 

Francisco’s most famous exploit oc- 
curred in Amelia County after his return 
from Guilford Courthouse. He was at 
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Ben Ward's Tavern when the house was 
suddenly surrounded by nine of Tarle- 
ton’s troopers. One of them demanded 
his watch and another his silver knee 
buckles. When Francisco pretended to 
acquiesce, the cavalrymen dismounted 
and one of them stooped to take the 
buckles off, plaeing his sword under his 
arm. Francisco stepped back one pace, 
seized the sword by the hilt, and gave the 
trooper a blow across the skull. Just 
then Tarleton’s troops, consisting of 
about 400 men, came in sight, and Fran- 
cisco called aloud as if ordering out his 
own command of men. The British 
near him were deceived and fled, leaving 
their horses behind them. Francisco 
mounted one of the deserted horses and, 
driving the others before him, escaped 
down an obscure road, although Tarle- 
ton's troopers were dispatched in all di- 
rections in search of him. 
TESTS AND REWARDS 


Francisco's exploits did not go unno- 
ticed by his commanding officers. Gen- 
eral Greene gave Peter a beautiful razor 
appropriately inscribed, and General 
Washington, himself, gave Private Fran- 
cisco a magnificent broadsword, which 
only a man of Francisco’s prodigious 
strength could wield. 

The story is told of a burly backwoods- 
man named Pamphlett who rode all the 
way from Kentucky to test his strength 
against that of Francisco. After Fran- 
cisco threw him over a 4-foot fence 
and lifted his horse over after him, the 
amazed Pamphlett mounted his horse 
and headed back toward Kentucky. 

MARRIED THREE TIMES 

In 1781 Francisco met and feel in love 
with Susannah Anderson, but 4 years 
elapsed before they could secure her fam- 
ily's consent to the marriage and Peter 
could take the lovely Susannah to Hunt- 
ing Towers as his bride. Perhaps he 
never worked harder than during those 
4 long years, with the twofold pur- 
pose of obtaining an education and ac- 
quiring the means of supporting a wife. 

Five years after their marriage Susan- 
nah died, leaving him with a little son 
to whom she left a home, Locust Grove, 
and the Cumberland County lands in- 
herited from her father. 

In 1794 Peter married Catherine 
Fauntleroy Brooks, a devoted friend and 
relative of Susannah. They had four 
children and spent 27 happy years to- 
gether at Locust Grove before she died 
in 1821. His third marriage, in 1823. 
was to Mary Beverly Grymes, the widow 
West, who survived him. Since she dis- 
liked the country they moved in 1825 
to Richmond, where during the last 6 
years of his life Francisco served as ser- 
sergeant at arms of the Virginia House of 
Delegates. His kindness, sincereity, gra- 
cious manner, and ever-present wit en- 
deared him to all who knew him. 

TRUE AMERICAN 


Peter Francisco died in Richmond on 
January 16, 1831. The house adjo 
in respect and joined with the senate, 
the Governor, and the city council in 
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attending the funeral. The services 
Were conducted in the hall of the house 
of delegates by Bishop Channing Moore 
and burial took place with full military 
honors in Shockoe Cemetery. 

From obscurity to immortality, from 
penniless waif to prosperous planter and 
respected public servant, a man honored 
by his contemporaries and revered by 
us today, Peter Francisco’s story is one 
which makes all Americans proud. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 18. 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustretions may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp ag follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
Dates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, in 714-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 

d be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
Order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
Said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
Withhold it from the Recor» for 1 day. In no 
dase will a speech be printed in the Rxconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to Insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
we in the West are acutely concerned 
With issues which involve considerable 
conflict. Some historians and social 
Scientists have commented that western- 
ers assume attitudes which are against 
their own best self-interest. This was 
the theme of an able speech by Assistant 
Secretary of Interior John A. Carver, Jr., 
rit meeting of western historians last 


I ask consent to have printed excerpts 
from this speech in the Appendix with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue West AGAINST ITSELF 
(Address by Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior John A, Carver, Jr., at the Confer- 
ence on the History of Western America in 

Sante Fe, N. Mex., October 13, 1961) 

All of you will recognize the plagiarism 
in my selection of a title tonight. It was 
Purposeful, and I hope that I may establish 
my right to speak to the theme Bernard De- 
Voto developed in those two significant con- 
servation essays he wrote for Harper’s 15 
years ago. 

The web of cultural peculiarity never en- 
tirely frees the southerner or the westerner. 
Bernard DeVoto, the editor of the Easy 
Chair and of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, the Harvard don, successful author on 
that most dificult of all literary themes, 
“How To Make a Good Martini,” could have 

e as unwestern as Ezra Pound, poet 
from Hailey, Idaho. Undoubtedly he strug- 
fled like Thomas Wolfe or Vardis Fisher to 
separate himself forever from his own in- 
heritance, But he made peace with his 
heritage of ecclesiastical family and com- 
munity conflict, and made the West his great 
Study. The West, which saw very little of 
his adult life, nevertheless owned him. 

He told my friend Dick Neuberger, when 

Were once in camp on the Lolo above 
the fierce Lochsa, that if he had the power 
to select a different incarnation, he would 
like most of all to have been a member of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Those men, 
he felt, even the lowliest among them had 
enjoyed a profound experience and had lived 
& life of accomplishment given to few men 

modern times. 

In death the West owned him perma- 
Nently. DeVoto arranged to have his ashes 
Scattered at the highest point of the Lolo 
Trail, in the Bitterroots. 

. . * . . 

Westerners who reside out of the West 
Often display a curious self-conscious mixture 
Of attitudes. It almost brands us. For ex- 
ample, we're self-conscious or apologetic 
about any part of higher education we may 
have acquired in the West (let me say right 
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now, in self-defense, that for some purposes 
of this talk I exclude California—only I 
won't say when I do and when I don't). 
Sometimes we return to our native States 
and tell people quite bluntly that we think 
it quite impossible to get a good education 
there. 

Yet when the subject turns that way, we 
speak up for our region, and wrap ourselves 
in all the virtues which romantic tradition 
has labeled as western—rough, tough, plain 
spoken, kindly, generous, etc. 

. * . . * 

We knuckle under to the older and more 
sophisticated centers of society. Ortega 
Gasset said once that Europe had nothing 
to learn from America. According to him, 
American civilization is purely colonial and 
derivative, as empty as a hollow ball, and 
as totally lacking in that solid internal 
structure that makes civilization 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

* . . . . 

There is no need to cite examples, but I 
never pass up the opportunity to emphasize 
that the most American of all symbols, the 
American Indian, represents multiplicity, not 
unity, of cultures. American exposure to 
oriental and other Pacific culture, was 
through the western door. That the mi- 
grants found something when they got here 
besides sage and desert is evidenced by the 
community property laws that still survive 
in New Mexico, California, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington—checkerboarded, as it were, with 
States whose married women have to look to 
the less generous common law system. 

I've attended several regional political 
conferences. Such conferences hang together 
pretty well in the Midwest, and in the South 
and Northeast. In the West, conflict crops 
out in every agenda item—upstream versus 
downstream; industrial versus agricultural; 
public yersus private; water-long versus 
water-short; high interest versus low inter- 
est. 

Yet for the purposes of his essays of 15 
years ago, Bernard DeVoto assumed a unified 
regional economy and psychology to docu- 
ment a conyincing essay whose title was “The 
West Against Itself.” Neatly and with final- 
ity he summed up: 

“Economically the West has always been a 
province of the East and it has always been 
plundered * * * The East has always held 
a mortgage on the permanent West, chan- 
neling its wealth eastward, maintaining it in 
a debtor status, and confining its economic 
function to that of a mercantilist province.” 
(Harper’s, January 1947, pp. 1, 2.) 

. * . . . 


DeVoto's article was written in 1946. In 
that immediate postwar period he thought 
the West had its emancipation from the East 
within its by reason of the accelera- 
tion of the region development in World War 
II. It had then the opportunity to revo- 
tionalize and reintegrate its economic struc- 
ture, and to seize control over its own eco- 
nomic destiny. 

Its big obstacle was one of which it was 
itself unaware, a basic split in the western 
psyche—a division in the western mind. 

He speaks of the “West's attitude toward 
the Federal intervention which alone was 
powerful enough to save western natural re- 
sources from total control and quick liquida- 
tion by the absentee eastern ownership. For 
that preservation the West is grateful to the 
Government. But there was and still is a 


fundamental defect: Federal intervention 
has also preserved those resources from lo- 
cally owned liquidation by the West itself. 
So, at the very moment when the West is 
blueprinting an economy which must be 
based on the sustained, permanent use of 
its natural resources, it is also conducting 
an assault on these resources with the simple 
objective of liquidating them. The dissocia- 
tion of intelligence could go no further but 
there it is—and there is the West yesterday, 
today, and forever.” 

I set out to put a political dimension into 
this. The political dimension is implicit 
in the issue around which he framed his con- 
flict of the West against itself. Were he 
alive today, I think DeVoto would measure 
the West's progress toward realizing its po- 
tential in political terms. The activities and 
quality of the politicians as well as the 
nature of the political issues currently de- 
bated would be accepted by him as a fitting 
basis for comparison. 

Mr. DeVoto described various legislative 
assaults which were being mounted to wrest 
control of the natural resources of the West 
from the public, and devote them to the 
benefit of selfish private interests, numeri- 
cally insignificant and owned or dominated 
by the East. The bills he described were 
hardy perennials, coming up in Congress 
after Congress, to distribute the Taylor 
Grazing Act lands directly to the livestock 
interests; to turn over to the States the 
public domain and mineral rights, as a pre- 
liminary to ultimate transfer to the ex- 
plotters; to reclassify national forest lands 
suitable for grazing as grazing lands, look- 
ing to eventual disposition; and the like. 

Such legislation no longer pends. Indeed 
some of the special interests depicted as 
having such power, and having Congressmen 
and Senators in their pockets, now feel 
themselves very much on the defensive, and 
deserving of sympathy and help—consider 
the shock to the mining and lumbering and 
cattle groups of the passage by the Senate 
of a wilderness bill, 78 to 8. 

Far more significant than the happy cir- 
cumstance of relative absence of special in- 
terest legislation is the relative merit of the 
West's current crop of politicians. I don't 
mean just those recently elected—when 
DeVoto wrote the halls of Congress were 
graced with several great fighters for the 
public interest, who worked hard for con- 
servation of the resources which belong to 
all the people. 

But if you will let me speak especially 
about that segment of the West's political 
representation which is found in the US. 
Senate, I think you will see a really striking 
change. The election of Dick Neuberger to 
the Senate in 1954 as much as any one politi- 
cal event signalized the fact that the West's 
struggle against itself was being resolved in 
the people’s favor. 

Dick Neuberger was an historian of the 
West, and a colleague well known to most 
of you. I'm glad his election came while 
Mr. DeVoto was still alive. These two men 
fought for the same causes with the same 
tools and with equal skill. Senator Neu- 
berger too has passed on—but modern 
westerners are on his side and the side of 
DeVoto: that is to say, on the side of th 
public interest, 7 

. » . . . 

In DeVoto's standard, the westerners pre- 

sent an imposing array, not just for being 
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on the side of conservation, but for their 
leadership, their knowledge, their toughness 
when the fighting gets rough. 

It is appropriate that we should be dis- 
cussing this subject here in New Mexico— 
for this State is represented in the Senate 
by one who truly represents the new West— 
a leader among the “new breed”. CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON has achieved a level of states- 
manship which marks him as a giant among 
all Senators, not alone those of the West. 
His record as chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee demonstrates an 
unwavering devotion to regional self-suf- 
ficiency and the preservation of its material 
and spiritual heritage. Senator ANDERSON 
seeks to achieve the western dream in De- 
Voto's terms— the establishment of an econ- 
omy on the natural resources of the West, 
developed and integrated to produce a 
steady, sustained, permanent yield.“ Yet he 
suffers from no regional myopia, for he was 
a stanch defender of the national interest 
as Secretary of Agriculture and he has strug- 
gled with the international implications of 


his third 
full term. While he has had such illustrious 
allles as CARL HAYDEN, DENNIS CHAVEZ, Wan- 
REN MaGcnuson and WayNe Morse during all 
or much of this period, it was for many years 
a lonely struggle to uphold the reputation 
of the West in the liberal tradition. But re- 
inforcements were on the way; MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Scoop JACKSON and ALAN BIBLE came 
early, and more recently the ranks have been 
filled with the names and deeds of JoHN 
CARROLL, Prank CHURCH, Bon BARTLETT, CLAIR 
ENGLE, LEM METCALF, HOWARD CANNON, GALE 
McGez, Tep Moss and Jon Hickey. Now 
MAURINE NEUBERGER carries on with skill and 
grace the great conservation work so ably 
begun by her late husband. 

I trust I may be forgiven if, in this con- 
text, I point with pride to my own junior 
Senator as symbolizing the new representa- 
tion of the West and what it stands for. 
Faanx CHURCH, still years shy of 40, com- 
pletes a full term next year. He earned his 
spurs early in a resources fight which would 
have warmed the heart of Bernard, DeVoto 
and has added new luster each year through 
similar feats. Recently, he led the Senate 
brilliantly in its consideration of a bill which 
brought every vested interest of DeVoto's 
West into frightening alliance him. 
He fought for the West; he did not pit the 
West against itself. 

Whether you may agree or disagree with 
their politics or with my assessment of any 
of these men, in Bernard DeVoto’s standard 
of fierce devotion to the public interest and 
the conservation and management of the 
publio's resources, these Senators collectively 
and individually measure up to the highest 
standards of dedicated public service, as 
great as any group produced by any region 
at any time in the Republic’s history. 

As I said before, the region is not unified; 
the struggles which DeVoto discussed, still 
go on, with an ebb and flow of partial suc- 
cess and partial failure. But the current 
uniformly high quality of public service by 
westerners is new. It is supposed to char- 
acterize only the nature and developed East, 
In the perspective of history, something is 
proved in this beyond the obviously politi- 
cal—I admitted to a blas at the outset. To 
my mind, these men and a great many able 
western Republicans with them, establish a 
coming of age of the region. 

5 * „ * — 


Many reasons could be cited for the trend: 
better quality of candidates, increased and 
changing population, influence of communi- 
cations media and the development of inter- 
est groups to contest the control of the old 
interests. But I think an even more basic 
ferment is at work and I assume the risk of 
your professional criticism in a brief de- 
velopment of it here. 

I accept in large measure Turner’s inter- 
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pretation of the frontier as an influence in 
our national development—granting also that 
other influences were at work. He regarded 
the frontier as the wellspring of the Amer- 
ican character—an ever-moving line which 
found new stimuli for the enrichment of 
our democratic institutions. Never stated 
but implicit in his interpretation is the fact 
that the frontier society is a marginal one— 
always just one step ahead of hunger, danger, 
and the buffeting of nature. Such an en- 
vironment leaves no time for conservation— 
land must be cleared even if the forests and 
prairies must be burned in the process. The 
abundant land can be used without regard 
to efficient methods. But now the physical 
frontier is gone. The remaining public do- 
main survived the onslaught of expansion 
primarily because it is mountainous, arid, or 
inaccessible. Maturity has come to our West 
because the luxury of frontier wastefulness 
can no longer be tolerated. The sophistica- 
tion of western statesmen is thus explained 
in terms that Turner predicted in 1910: 
„the age of free competition of in- 
dividuals for the un resources of 
the Nation is nearing its end. It is taking 
less than a generation to write the chapter 
which began with the disappearance of the 
line of the frontier—the last chapter in the 
history of the colonization of the United 
States, the conclusion to the annals of its 
pioneer democracy.” 

Thus the New Frontier is by no means 
a mere political allusion. It has funda- 
mental meaning for the whole Nation. It 
means that we can no longer look to a 
geographical expanse of unappropriated re- 
sources for our values and a higher plane 
of national character. If our society is to 
remain dynamic and democratic, we must 
seek our stimuli within ourselves, within 
the social body which we comprise, and 
in the new worlds of science which our 
intelligence creates. The West being closer 
to the lessons of the old frontier, is in a 
position to make the major contribution 
to the philosophy of the new. You are 
the professional custodians of that respon- 
sibility. To discharge it, you must rise to 
the highest standards of your craft to wring 
the last full measure of meaning out of our 
very meaningful traditions. 


An Outstanding Young Missourian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
we of Missouri are proud not only of 
the contributions to industry and 
science by citizens of our State, but also 
of the no less important contributions 
that our citizens have made and are 
making to the arts. 

The astounding accomplishments of 
a young pianist from University City, 
Mo., Malcolm Frager, the only American 
ever to win first prize at both the Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium and the Edgar M. 
Leventritt International competitions, 
are worthy of the recognition of all 
Americans. 

At the age of 27, Mr. Frager displays 
the brilliancy of artistry and technique 
which insure his place among the 
world's greatest pianists, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles from the Washington Post and 
Evening Star on his recent recital here 
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at Constitution Hall, which, I am sure 
all will agree, attest to his high talent, be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fracer RECTTAL SHOWS His BRILLIANT 
ARTISTRY 
(By Irving Lowens) 

Those on hand to hear Malcolm Frager at 
Constitution Hall yesterday afternoon—the 
audience was shockingly sparse—were treated 
to an awe-inspiring display of keyboard 
artistry and virtuosity by this brilliant young 
man from St. Louis. 

Mr. Frager by no means arrived in Wash- 
ington unheralded. He has walked away 
with virtually every important American 
prize, Including the Leventritt, and 2 years 
ago won the Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
Award—the same one that started Emil 
Gilels on his career more than two decades 
ago. Critics have been shouting his praises 
for years. 

But Frager was only kissed on the cheek 
by a Belgian queen and not by a Russian 
premier, and this apparently makes the dif- 
ference between a virtually empty house 
and a full one. It merely goes to show that, 
despite our claims to culture, all too many 
of us are more interested in headhunting 
celebrities than we are in hearing good 
musicians, 

For there can be no doubt about it—the 
27-year-old Frager is one of the most fantas- 
tically gifted pianists of modern times. So 
far as I am concerned, it would be very 
difficult to find another pianist of his age 
who is his equal, and none is his superior. 

There is an unusual quality about the art 
of Prager that is difficult to describe. Every- 
thing that he plays sounds completely effort- 
less. Nothing in the literature appears to 
tax his Capabilities. As a consequence, one 
ceases to concentrate on his astounding 
technique in very short order, and music, not 
its executant, occupies the spotlight. 

I know of no pianist with such obvious 
ability to overwhelm his listeners with spec- 
tacular pyrotechnics who keeps himself so 
carefully in the background—for Frager, 
virtuosity Is totally subservient to musician- 
ship. 

Yesterday's recital was a parade of de- 
lights and a complete artistic triumph, Un- 
hackneyed sonatas by Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, exquisitely etched, were followed by 
familiar Chopin played with such jewel-like 
precision and sensitivity that the E minor 
“Nocturne” and the B minor “Scherzo” 
turned out to be profoundly moving expe- 
riences, Indeed, I cannot recall a more af- 
fecting performance of the “Nocturne” in my 
years of concert-going—the shape of the 
piece was perfection itself. 

After the intermission, Frager devoted 
himself to the Prokofiev “Sixth Sonata,” and 
the Umpid. Mozart-like clarity he achieved 
in this difficult work was a wonder. 

I could find fault only with the opening 
Scarlatti group. This was obviously care- 
fully thought out and beautifully projected. 
but it seemed to me somewhat overroman- 
tic in its rather wayward tempi. 

All in all, this recital was certainly one of 
the best of the season and a most auspicious 
Constitution Hall debut for young Malcolm 
Frager. No Washington music-lover should 
miss hearing him the next time he visits 
our city. 

PIANIST Fracer, AT 27, SHows Supers CON- 
TROL, GREAT TALENT 
(By Paul Hume) 

Malcolm Frager is among the youngest 
pianists to play a Constitution Hall recital. 
He is also among the best. At 27, Frager 15 
already comfortably past the trying days 
during which he won the world’s two most 
demanding musical competitions, this coun- 
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822 Leventritt, and Belgium's Queen Eliza- 
th. 


The music Frager played yesterday after- 
noon in the big hall all came from the most 
standard composers, But as the unassum- 
ing artist moved from Scarlatti to Mozart, 
and from Beethoven to Chopin, he displayed, 
with increasingly impressive stature a con- 
trol over his art that was impeccable. 

For Prager the piano is a means of repro- 
ducing the musical thought of great men. 
He chooses to emphasize the design of music 
More than its textural characteristics, al- 
though his E Minor Chopin “Nocturne” was 
tender and singing. He played three Scar- 
latti sonatas that were uniformly of those 
that transfer well to the piano, not those 
that demand the harpsichord’s changing 
timbers. 

MODEL OF CLARITY 

The A minor “Sonata” of Mozart was a 
Model of clarity and perfectly gaged dynam- 
ics. One of the most expressive elements in 
Frager's playing is the way in which he han- 
dies a presto scale, whether by Mozart or Pro- 
koflev, faultlessly, at a dynamical level fre- 
quently subdued in volume. 

Arriving at Beethoven, Frager chose the 
seldom played “Sonata in F.“ opus 54, with its 
opening minuet and troublesome finale, The 
last time this sonata was heard in Consti- 
tution Hall it was played by Sviatoslav Rich- 
ter, who sald afterward that his playing of it 
had been “dreadful.” 

While Richter’s personal assessment of his 
own playing was unduly harsh, it is entirely 
fair to state that Frager handled the big 
Octaves in the minuet's trio, and the scram- 
bled sixths in its closing movement in such 
a way that he made Beethoven's thought 
wholly apparent, and avoided any suggestion 
of strain while doing it. It was e reading 
that could have stood easily alongside 
Richter's. 

BOLD, EXCITING CHOPIN 

‘The B minor “scherzo” of Chopin was bold, 
and, from its midpoint on to the end, the 
most exciting playing of the day, up to that 
Point. The closing pages were in the great 
manner 


After the intermission, Frager played the 
“Sixth Sonata” of Prokofiev, which was also 
on one of Richter’s concerts last season. The 
varying moods of the sonata were superbly 
expounded in Frager's playing which had 
greater power, and more intensity than in 
Anything he had plared previously. To the 
leisurely philosophy of Prokofiev's meander- 
ing waltz, an ironic movement, he brought 
as profound a sense of the beauty of the pas- 
nage as we have ever heard. For its enor- 
Mous demands, he had, with the appearance 
of plenty to spare, a flaming technique. 

In encores by Scarlatti and Liszt, the im- 
Pression that Frager is already one of our 
greatest talents and future hopes was under- 
Scored. Had he been honored by Khru- 
ahchev rather than by Queen Elizabeth, the 

would no doubt have held five times as 
Many as were actually there. It is strange 

strongly we insist in this country that 
our own top prizes, and that given in Brus- 
kels, are not as good as the one they give in 
Moscow. The shame is ours. 


Wisconsin Provides a Shelter for the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
Wealthy, powerful, and fast progressing 
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Nation, the majority of our citizens enjoy 
better living standards and greater op- 
portunity than ever before in history. 

Unfortunately, however, this is not 
true for all. For reasons—unknown to 
us—the “hidden hand of life“ sometimes 
reaches out to impair and cripple limb 
and flesh, yes, and sometimes spirit. 
Bearing such afflictions, handicapped in- 
dividuals face special problems which 
we, well and healthy, cannot fully under- 
stand 


Nevertheless, human compassion im- 
pels us to attempt, insofar as it is pos- 
sible, to ease the burden—physical and 
spiritual—and, wherever possible, open 
a door of opportunity. 

Today, I want to pay tribute to a com- 
munity in Wisconsin attempting a splen- 
did effort to help such individuals make 
their way through life: The Shelter for 
Handicapped, Inc.” at Eau Claire, Wis. 
A nonprofit workshop founded to solely 
to assist the handicapped, the shelter 
conducts a workshop program for help- 
ing, by training, handicapped individuals 
to develop skills for gainful employment. 

Recently, President Robert Southard, 
has been appealing for assistance to help 
carry forward this program. The pur- 
pose is laudable. The goal is humani- 
tarian. We must, I believe, lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to this plea. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts from Mr. Southard's letter to 
the President printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wisconsin PROVIDES A SHELTER FOR THE 

HANDICAPPED 


During the past several years numerous 
citizens within our community have been 
working with handicapped adults from the 
area. The problem that is being faced is one 
common throughout the Nation helping the 
impaired make use of their abilities and 
desires through a sheltered workshop 
program. 

The Shelter for Handicapped, Inc., in Eau 
Claire, began nearly 3 years ago and with 
funds entirely derived from private sources, 
has grown to the point where 33 handicapped 
people are employed. The greater majority 
of these employees have never worked before 
and without a workshop of this type, would 
certainly have been considered economic 
burdens in our community. 

One point surpasses the fact that we have 
this given number of employees. Fourteen 
other individuals who were previously unem- 
ployable, have been trained and developed 
ability that has enabled them to be placed 
in gainful employment. 

Much publicity has been recently given 
to the tremendous expenditures on public 
welfare. Each of us must be t of 
the fact that definite and positive measures 
must be taken to help all groups, including 
the physically and mentally impaired, to 
become partially or fully self-sustaining. 
This should be done, not only to decrease 
the burden on our own community, but to 
create a dignity among those previously un- 
employable. 

At the present time there seems to be 
very little help or encouragement from the 
Federal Government regarding employment 
of the impaired citizen. Each year, hundreds 
of thousands of contracts are let or sublet 
by the Government to private industry. 

I would deem it extremely beneficial if a 
given number of these contracts, consisting 
of work which could be efficiently and effec- 
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tively handled by sheltered workshops, be 
set aside for these establishments. 

The majority of workshops operate on a 
nonprofit, charitable basis, and an effective 
criteria might easily be established to deter- 
mine which shops would be eligible for this 
governmental contract work. 


Two Worlds at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in today's 
issue of the New York Times appeared 
an excellent editorial entitled ‘Two 
Worlds at Geneva” concerning the Con- 
ference going on at Geneva. The edi- 
torial points out that if we were to agree 
with the plan being advanced by the 
Russians at Geneva it would only be an 
invitation to suicide, which the West 
and the free world cannot and will not 
accept. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Two Wontps at GENEVA 


The Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
dealing with what President Kennedy calls 
“the foremost item on the agenda of hu- 
manity,” has now before it two rival pro- 
grams which demonstrate anew the vast gulf 
that separates East and West. Both sides 
recognize that we live in an atomic age in 
which monster weapons threaten mankind 
with total annihilation. Both sides propose, 
in principle, total disarmament in three 
stages under international control as the 
only way to real worldwide security. But 
there the similarity ends. 

The Western plan, presented by Secretary 
Rusk as a basis of discussion, is built on 
both the United Nations disarmament reso- 
lutions and the proposals of President Ken- 
nedy last September. It calls for step-by- 
step progress that would preserve the power 
balance between East and West and would 
go hand-in-hand with political solutions to 
ease world tensions and avert new crises, 
such as the one now rising again in Berlin. 

As first steps, Mr. Rusk urges an imme- 
diate controlled test ban treaty and a 30 
percent cut within 3 years in major world 
armaments—in particular, nuclear delivery 
vehicles -an end to production of fissionable 
material for nuclear arms, prevention of the 
spread of nuclear arms to other nations, 
reduction of all armed forces to 2.1 million 
or less, and measures to prevent surprise 
attack. All steps would be under effective 
international control, including aerial in- 
spection and verification of actual disarma- 
ment and also of what would be retained 
or what might be secretly replaced. This 
control would be applied by a single admin- 
istrator operating under a multinational 
commission empowered to enforce its deci- 
sions. Further reductions would come in the 
later stages. 

The Soviet program hews closely to 
Premier Khrushchey’s plan for total disar- 
mament in 4 years. It urges, as a first step 
to be completed in 15 months, the elimi- 
nation of all nuclear delivery vehicles, pro- 
hibition of all nuclear tests by all nations, 
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withdrawal of foreign forces from foreign 
soil and dismantling of all foreign bases, 
nuclear-free zones in Central Europe and 
reduction of conventional forces to 1.7 mil- 
lion, But it bars all controls of a nuclear 
test ban, except “national self-control,” and 
admits vague controls only of what is dis- 
armed, not of what is retained or may be 
secretly replaced. Even those controls would 
be under a multinational troika commit- 
tee taking decisions by a two-thirds ma- 
jority and leaving action to the Security 
Council, subject to a Soviet veto. Even its 
peace force would be under a troika com- 
mand subject to veto by any one of the 
three commanders. 

What this means is that the West would 
be required at the very start of disarmament 
to dismantle its present defense structure, 
withdraw American troops from Europe and 
destroy the nuclear deterrent that is its best 
defense against the Eurasian mass armies. 
The Russians would be able to continue 
cheating behind the Iron Curtain. That is 
an invitation to suicide which the West and 
the free world cannot and will not accept. 


The Highest Form of National Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Christian Science Monitor recently pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “The Highest 
Form of National Thrift,” a thoughtful 
analysis of the word “thrift” as related 
to our national resources. 

Without necessarily refiecting accord 
with this evaluation of the President’s 
program, I nevertheless think that it de- 
serves the attention of Congress, and ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix ‘of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HIGHEST Form or NATIONAL THRIFT 

It is one of the ironies of American poli- 
tics that national conservation is spear- 
headed not by conservatives but by liberals. 

This paradox grows out of a fundamental 
political decision as to what constitutes na- 
tional thrift. American conservatives are 
traditionally associated with thrift; liberals 
have been firmly tagged spenders. And yet 
President Kennedy, in his unusually com- 
prehensive message to Congress on conserva- 
tion, boldly states that the billion-dollar 
spending programs he proposes are “the 
highest form of national thrift.” 

Are they? 

Doctrinaire liberals will say yes; doctri- 
naire conservatives no. But there is good 
reason to believe that pragmatists of both 
sides—and, particularly, thoughtful conserv- 
atives—will find logic on the side of the 
President’s contention. They will, at least, 
insofar as his programs do not become a 
bureaucratic picnic ground—a kind of Park- 
inson’s Park Service. 

There is, certainly, fundamental thift 
to be found in spending now to save assets 
that will be many times more costly—or gone 
forever—in a few years. 

These are the major parts of the program 
presented to Congress: 

Parks and recreation: National landhold- 
ings would be put in order. Unneeded sur- 
plus lands would continue to be auctioned 
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off—with proceeds used to buy park land. 
Congress is asked to lend $500 million over 
an 8-year period for conservation of recrea- 
tion lands. The park-using public is to re- 
pay this in user taxes. 

There will be inevitable local disputes over 
what are or are not necessary national recre- 
ation lands. But few Americans conscious 
of their national heritage can begrudge sav- 
ing its most noted outdoor splendors on this 
budget plan that reverses so dramatically 
the trend to “Have fun now; pay later.” 

Water resources: The use of river basin 
commissions to coordinate State plans, a 
program long supported by this newspaper, 
is urged. Congress should examine care- 
fully, however, the extent to which Federal 
planning may overbalance regional decisions 
in the detailed legislation submitted later 
by the administration. 

Pollution control is not broadly discussed 
in the congressional message. But Congress 
doubtiess will be asked for matching funds 
to encourage river cities to clean sewage. 
Measures to accomplish this should (1) use 
court action against lagging cities first, and 
(2) distribute matching funds under a com- 
munity means-test formula, not by blanket 
grants, 

Minerals and timber: Private research and 
development are wisely left to bear the 
brunt of conservation in these fields, Mul- 
tiple-use roads are sought in national forest 
areas so that sensibly controlled exploita- 
tion can be combined with public enjoy- 
ment. 

Youth Conservation Corps: This reincar- 
nation of the depression-era CCC has spe- 
cial appeal at a time when school dropouts, 
jobless youth, and delinquency are mount- 
ing. But a small pilot program should be 
given a thorough test before any large-scale 
effort is undertaken. The aim ought to be 
a domestic Peace Corps rather than a sylvan 
reform school. 

Power: A study of long-range national 
power needs and means for establishing a 
national power grid is all that is sought. 
The Nation’s private power concerns should 
find means to further this research and 
share in its benefits. 

America is still a cornucopia of resources. 
The pursuit of happiness envisaged in its 
basic statement of national purpose is un- 
diminished. But abundance and open 
spaces have to be preserved if the fruits of 
progress—population and urban sprawl, 
paved scenery and industrial monotony— 
are not to make progress itself distasteful 
to live with. 

Saving of resources is all the more urgent 
as America is converted from a Nation of 
ranch houses (400 acres) to one of ranch 
houses (one-fourth acre). Einstein doubted 
that the modern American is any happier 
than the Indian whose place he took. The 
question is moot. But Americans should 
move wisely now to see that their grandchil- 
dren are not left less opportunity for happi- 
ness, Such thrift is bipartisan, 


The Drama of Aerospace Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read a very absorbing and informa- 
tive speech that the Secretary of the 
Air Force made on March 6 before the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Secretary Zuckert does an excel- 
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lent job of reviewing the drama of aero- 
space development in this country. In 
his remarks he points out that “space 
is there to be explored and utilized and 
we have no choice but to get on with 
it’—if we are to insure our country 
against scientific obsolescence and 
against the hazards of military surprise 
in space. 

I commend the Secretary’s speech to 
the attention of my colleagues, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HONORABLE EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
SECRETARY OF THE Am FORCE, BEFORE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, Los ANGELES, CALIF,, 
TursbAy, Marcu 6, 1962 


I welcome this opportunity to speak to the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce 
today for two reasons. 

First, because you are at the center of an 
area of concentration of the Nation's re- 
sources for aerospace development. 

Second, because you are not so much the 
junior segment of the commercial community 
as you are the leaders who will carry on 
well into the exciting era ahead for all of 
us. 
I say “exciting” advisedly. I could say 
terrific. Even Hollywodd would have to work 
hard to find ways to describe the outlook 
for a future which defies all the adjectives 
ever applied to the drama of life. 

The very speed at which this technologi- 
cal drama is moving is part of the excitement. 

California was settled by people who came 
here by one or the other of the same modes 
of travel that the ancient Egyptians used and 
that the Romans used to open their west.“ 

Staying always on the surface of his earth, 
man moved by foot, on the back of an 
animal, on a vehicle pulled by an animal, 
or on a waterborne vessel propelled by his 
muscles and the wind. These were the only 
modes for countless centuries. 

Since California was settled, man has 
learned to use energy other than his own, 
his animals, or the wind. He developed 
machines that could propel him on land or 
water. He improved them rapidly—the next 
steps were inevitable. He learned to lift 
himself off the ground and travel through 
the air, and now above the air. 

From Kitty Hawk to Cape Canaveral isn't 
even enough of a span of life to qualify for 
social security. Yet we've moved into a new 
age. Look what has happened within the 
lifetime of most of the men in this room. 
It is just 2 months short of 35 years since 
Charles A. Lindbergh in an overloaded, 220- 
horsepower monoplane flew off into the fog 
and rain of the North Atlantic, with no 
radio, and 33 hours later landed in Paris 
to give the world the same kind of thrill 
John Glenn did 2 weeks ago. 

The Mercury filghts dramatize the open- 
ing of the space age. To those who marvel 
at the feat of sending a man three times 
around the world in just slightly longer than 
it takes for the sun's position to move from 
Maine to San Pedro, a respectful and appro- 
priate reply is, “You ain't seen nothin’ yet.” 

In commenting on the filght of Colonel 
Glenn, President Kennedy defined our space 
program in characteristically simple terms 
when he said the space is a new ocean and 
we are going to sall on it. He could have 
added that space is a new era and we intend 
to live in it. 

There is no turning back, or away. Space 
is there to be explored and utilized, and 
we have no choice but to get on with it. 
The reasons are not hard to define. They 
were clearly summed up in the remarks of 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Assistant Administrator 
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of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, when he sald: 

“The ultimate and practical purpose of 
these large expenditures is twofold: (1) in- 
Surance of the Nation against scientific ob- 
Solescence in a time of explosive advances in 
Science and technology; and (2) insurance 
against the hazards of military surprise in 
space.“ 

He defined in these two purposes, the 
Peacetime role of NASA in the national 
Space program, and the defense role of the 
Air Force. The two must advance in har- 
ness, and they do. 

They are interdependent. One cannot 
move without the other. Furthermore, the 
Nation cannot stand for any diversion of 
the efforts of either toward jurisdictional 
conflicts which can rob us of the most pre- 
cious ingredient—time. 

The promise of space development is 
nothing less than thrilling. Even the things 
we can anticipate now—transoceanic tele- 
Vision, new alds to navigation and geodesy, 
and fantastic aids to weather forecasting— 
are enough to jar the imagination. But 
what else? 

We simply cannot know what else, but 
the experience is not new. We can 
that Columbus set sail with a letter of intro- 
duction to the Grand Kahn of Cathay, with 
whom Ferdinand and Isabella sought to es- 
tablish trade relations of great promise. The 
high anticipation of the backers of Drake's 
oll drilling venture in Pennsylvania in 1859 
Was based on cheaper candles, axle grease, 
and medicinal oils. 

We do know this much else. Man's abil- 
ity to navigate the ocean of space—which 
envelopes the whole earth as does the fa- 
miliar ocean of the air—will change his life 
on earth. 

The byproduct of the development of space 
technology is already great, and undoubtedly 
has just started. We have developed new 
Materials, new methods of machine compu- 
tation, and new thermoelectric devices. 
Even the instrumentation required for space 
experiments bear other frult, they are pro- 
viding promising electronic techniques of 
Precise and continuous recording of heart 
action that could open up a new dimension 
of understanding and treatment of heart 
diseases. 

But these are just part of the almost end- 
less list of fringe benefits. There are more 
compelling reasons, other than the acknowl- 
edged and obvious one of not wanting to be 
second in a race with the Soviets. The same 
Motivation which caused man to explore his 
earth and the seas, to seek explanation of 
what he observed in nature, to understand 
fire and wind and the processes of life— 
whatever the motivation or compulsion, it 
has at last brought us to the point where we 
can leave earth to explore other planets. 
Pirst will be the moon. 

The spacecraft used to navigate the uni- 
versal sea will be marvels of engineering. 
But more than that, they will actually ex- 
tend the range of man’s senses. 

From these vessels, man will have a new 
Perspective on his own planet, Earth, as 
Well as on the Moon, and planets such as 
Venus and Mars. 

The wonders of photography and telem- 
etry are such that he can have a mirror in 
the sky. Man will eventually be able to see 
every part of his earth all the time and to 
Teach any part of it in a very, very short 
time, The military implications are clear. 

Unfortunately, man's ever-increasing abil- 
ity to adapt himself to the physical uni- 
verse in which he lives has outrun his abil- 
ity to adapt himself to live with his own 
kind. At the same time that he has learned 
to free himself from the burden of his 
Physical surroundings, at a time when he 
Can begin to see the possibilities of victory 


Over his ancient enemies of hunger and 


disease, as well as over the historic barriers 
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of nature, man must still spend heavily of 
his hard-gained means to guard against hay- 
ing those means, his own knowledge, used 
against him. This is the burden of na- 
tional defense, Here is the requirement for 
military man in space. And here also is 
the means to preserve the peacebuilding 
hope of space. 

There is a glimmer of hope that space 
may be a challenge great enough to initiate 
cooperation between the two great power 
blocs of the world. The United States has 
consistently sought such a project, and kept 
the door open to the Soviets. We have con- 
sistently taken the initiative, through the 
United Nations, to establish a broad in- 
ternational base for peaceful exploitation 
of space. That is why President Kennedy 
responded promptly and constructively to 
Premier Khrushchev’s expression of interest 
in our invitation following the Glenn flight. 

The Soviets have made great progress in 
development of big boosters, obviously great 
enough to put considerably larger spacecraft 
into orbit than the MA-6 capsule. The 
Soviets may have decided that our broad 
scientific assault on space may be more 
productive than they thought. Certainly 
space exploration is so costly, and there is 
so much to be done, that collaboration would 
be useful. 

Whatever the Soviet reasons and their 
course, we have sufficient confidence in our 
own accomplishment and growing capability 
in space, sufficient confidence in our own 
ability to defend ourselves and the free 
world, and sufficient devotion to our own 
ideals and peaceful national objectives, to be 
ready to cooperate honestly and openly in 
any honest, open, and constructive interna- 
tional space project. 

These first tentative feelers for cooperation 
with the Soviets in the space field may prove 
as futile and unproductive as our massive 
all-out proposal for atomic cooperation back 
in 1946. On the other hand, the bit-by-bit 
approach after nearly 16 years of cold war 
could be fruitful. Our only course is to 
play it straight, carefully, with diplomatic 
firmness, and, as Stonewall Jackson would 
have said, keep our powder dry. 

The very possibility of American-Soviet 
cooperation in space primarily demonstrates 
just how important space really is. I said it 
would change life on earth. It will, I be- 
lieve, completely add a new dimension to 
military concepts. 

I might say revolutionize but that is not 
the right word. It would be more accurate 
to say fulfill, or complete, the military con- 
cepts established in Admiral Mahan’s great 
treatises on seapower. His works were the 
definitive culmination of centuries of naval 
experience, but they were written during the 
period before airpower became a major milie 
tary arm. What he wrote applies to the un- 
limited ocean of space with far greater 
emphasis than to the waters of the earth. 
The nation which dominates the aerospace 
can dominate the earth, because the aero- 
space covers 100 percent of the earth. 

The overriding importance of the aero- 
space as a medium of military operations, 
the infinite extension of the medium of air- 
power, should jar loose whatever encum- 
brances of tradition and prejudice might 
slow our progress. We in the Air Force feel 
this most sharply. Ours is the primary re- 
sponsibility to prevent the domination of 
the nerospace by any power or combination 
of powers whose interests are inimical to 
freedom and national independence on 
earth. 

We must be free of any bias in our think- 
ing and planning which would distort our 
yision or dilute our programs aimed at mas- 
tery of the space ocean. We must be free of 
fetters which can restrain us and hold us 
back. We are trying to develop the machines 
and the methods of their utilization which 
will assure the free peoples of the world 


/ 
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after all these centuries of struggle and suf- 
fering—that they are not about to lose free- 
dom on earth as the price of man’s conquest 
of the space beyond his world. 

The defense significance and potentials 
of the aerospace are such that every other 
military consideration must be subject to 
adjustment and revision, including the mat- 
ter of military organization. 

To be sure, the strategic employment of 
missiles held in readiness on the ground and 
of the fleets of manned aerospace craft 
above, must always be integrated, subject to 
single command and control. And of 
certainty, the engines which propel the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles and the in- 
terplanetary spacecraft are so much a part 
of the same family they can only grow up 
together. 

Today's intercontinental ballistic missiles 
are, of course, primitive weapons, compared 
with what will be possible with the develop- 
ment of schemes of maneuvering reentry, 
aerospace-mobile launching and aerospace- 
mobile command and control stations. The 
relative importance of today’s static missile 
system will change greatly as development 
progresses toward supersonic vehicles which 
are subject to full and continuous control 
throughout the aerospace. 

The Hound Dog and Skybolt systems point 
the way, and are the first step toward dy- 
namic aerospace systems which will be free 
of range limitations, out of the path of a 
fixed trajectory, and subject to absolute con - 
trol with flexibility and precision of delivery, 

These developments will come with time 
and hard work, but they will come. How 
we fit them into the overall pattern of our 
defenses calls for critical analysis and un- 
biased decisions. The point is, we must 
avoid rigidity of organization, be prepared 
for change, be ready to jettison outmoded 
concepts, and be quick to adopt new tech- 
niques as well as to revise and adapt the old 
ones. 

We have in the Pentagon now, the kind of 
leadership it takes. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara understands the of 
weapon systems technology. He is quick to 
grasp the new, but he moves only on the 
basis of firm and demonstrable gains in mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

We in the Air Force must preserve the 
spirit which brought us to full realization 
of alrpower, which brought the Minuteman 
to an operational capability less than 2 
years after its first flight test, and which will 
take us to mastery of space. The emerging 
space role of the Air Force will draw the men 
who will continue to give the Air Force that 
spirit and momentum. 

In the meantime, we maintain at effective 
deterrent strength the military forces which 
will assure the peaceful environment nec- 
essary both to the pursuit of our space op- 
portunity and to the practice of our hard 
won and hard held opportunity to live in 
freedom and peace on earth. 

The bedrock of this deterrent force struc- 
ture is the combined missile and manned 
bomber strategic nuclear delivery power. Our 
net defense posture, however, is being 
strengthened by new investment in types of 
forces required to stay the spread of Com- 
munist tyranny as it flows under the door 
and into the corners of the world. 

We speak of space as the new challenge 
of our day. It is that, yes, but it is more 
precisely a new dimension to the real and 
continuing challenge of freedom. The strug- 
gle for freedom is as old as man. It is a 
struggle which is now complicated by man's 
own growth and technological attainments. 

It falls to us, to this generation of Amer- 
icans, as President Kennedy has often re- 
minded us, to be the great defenders of free- 
dom in its most dangerous hour. It will be 
a heavy burden, It will last a long time. 
It will cost more than anything else in his- 
tory, save war. 
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We must be strong on every front, diplo- 
matic, economic, military, political, moral, 
cultural, and scientific. We are leaders of 
the free world by both strength and convic- 
tion. We cannot shirk any part of that re-. 
sponsibility. We will serve as we are destined 
to serve, to the end that freedom shall be 
preserved and extended. 

To this end, in the closing words of the 
founding document of the Nation, “We 
pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 


Hail to James A. Farley on St. Patrick’s 
Day: We'll All Be in Step With Jim” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 17, the feast of St. Patrick 
in all of the Americas, Erin’s harps shall 
wake again in rapture from their slum- 
ber. In the shadow of the Andes, the 
specter of Bernardo O Higgins, son of the 
Irishman, Ambrosio, will tread again the 
trail of Chilean liberation. The seas 
that wash the continent will be greener 
and brighter as the memory of a County 
Wexford man, Comdr. John Barry 
of the American Navy stirs in sailors’ 
hearts. Across the plains and along the 
river banks of Missouri, Minnesota, and 
Illinois the heroic figure of Gen. James 
Shields will rise again in magnitude. 
Senator James Shields of Illinois, the 
same man was born in Altmore in County 
Tyrone—yes, Tyrone among the 
bushes.” Well did Tlilnois count him its 
illustrious son and place his image in 
Statuary Hall of the Capitol. No other 
American has represented three States, 
in the U.S. Senate, as did General 
Shields as member, not only from Ili- 
nois, but later Minnesota and finally 
Missouri. 

But the frame of reference to great 
Americans of Gaelic origin rests not sole- 
ly in the past. 

On Saturday, March 17, New York 
City will observe the 200th anniversary 
of the commemoration of St. Patrick’s 
feast day in our city. From 1762 to 1962 
this day has grown in size and signifi- 
cance until we may properly say that on 
St. Patrick’s day everyone who is Irish 
is happy and everyone who is happy is 
Irish. For this celebration unites all 
New Yorkers regardless of origin. It is 
fitting on this bicentennial occasion that 
our grand marshal for the parade up 
Fifth Avenue will be one of our State 
and Nation’s finest sons, Hon. James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General of 
the United States. “Big Jim” will lead 
us well, as he has led our people in fair- 
ness, faith in God and country, and the 
exercise of principles of democracy 
through every day of his manly life. 
When we are in step with Jim we move 
toward greatness and on Saturday next 
we will all be in step with Jim. From 
on high the corps of O Higgins, Shields, 
and Barry should be well pleased to gaze 
upon the splendor of 100 marching 
bands, the spectacle of a million parad- 
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ing and watching along the way, and the 
flags of faith and freedom proudly fiying. 
And Edmund Burke, Thomas Moore, 
Daniel O'Connell may well join them in 
approbation for the marshal of the 1962 
St. Patrick’s parade will one day stand 
with them in greatness. Until he does, 
it is my hope that James A. Farley, busi- 
nessman, politician, philosopher, and 
patriot will continue to lead us not only 
on St. Patrick’s Day but through the 
next decade in active participation in the 
government of our State and Nation. 


The Courage of Freemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD. BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ex- 
ceedingly able speech made by the Hon- 
orable J. Edgar Hoover on the occasion 
of receiving the George Washington 
Award of Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa., on February 22, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COURAGE OF FREEMEN 
(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, upon receiv- 
ing the George Washington Award of 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., 

February 22, 1962) 

I am honored to accept the George Wash- 
ington Award as a manifestation of your 
confidence in the men and women of the 
FBI. My associates joln me in expressing 
heartfelt thanks for this recognition. 

This hallowed ground upon which we stand 
today is the most meaningful spot in all 
America. It is most fittingly the home of the 
Freedoms Foundation and its vitally impor- 
tant mission. You are stimulating deeper 
appreciation of our Nation’s noble past. 
Due, in no small measure, to your effiorts, 
thousands of young people in our schools 
and colleges are developing a better under- 
standing and taking greater pride in the 
priceless gift of freedom won for us by our 
early patriots—men of God-given strength 
and determination who laid the cornerstones 
for this great Nation. 

Today, as never before, America has need 
for men and women who possess the moral 
strength and courage of our forefathers— 
modern-day patriots, with pride in our coun- 
try and faith in freedom, unafraid to declare 
to anyone in the world, “I believe in liberty. 
I believe in justice. I will fight, if need be, 
to defend the dignity of man.” 

Too often in recent years, patriotic sym- 
bols haye been shunted aside. Our national 
heroes have been maligned, our history dis- 
torted. Has it become a disgrace to pledge 
allegiance to our fiag—or to sign a loyalty 
oath, or pay tribute to our national anthem? 
Is it shameful to encourage our children to 
memorize the stirring words of the men of 
1776? Is it becoming opprobrious to state 
“In God we trust“ when proclaiming our 
love of country? 

What we desperately need today is patriot- 
ism founded on a real understanding of the 
American ideal—a dedicated belief in our 
principles of freedom and a determination 
to perpetuate America's heritage. 
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The ringing words spoken in 1850 by that 
great patriot Daniel Webster in the Senate 
of the United States are as meaningful today 
as then: 

“I was born an American; I will live an 
American; I shall die an American; and I 
intend to perform the duties incumbent 
upon me in that character to the end of my 
career.“ 

These words epitomize the strength of our 
Republic—the determination of American 
patriots from Bunker Hill to the wall of 
Berlin to uphold and to defend the cause of 
freedom. 

This historic and hallowed site of Valley 
Forge is a monument to the true spirit of 
America. On this ground 184 years ago, a 
battered but unbowed group of patriots, 
dedicated to an ideal, wrote indelibly with 
their life’s blood a new chapter in the his- 
tory of freedom. Here was born a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

There must be in America a rebirth of 
the spirit of Valley Forge. The true strength 
of our Founding Fathers did not spring from 
materialistic ambitions—but from the deeper 
wellsprings of the spirit. For them, no 
sacrifice was too great in upholding the 
cause of freedom. 

In our Nation today, the proper balance 
between the rights of the individual and 
those of society is being undermined by two 
major elements—communism and organized 
crime—two powerful and dangerous foes. 
We will underrate either of these enemies 
only at extreme peril to all we have and are. 

Our Nation’s crime problem is growing in 
both size and intensity. During the past 
decade, crime has nearly doubled across the 
United States. It is 3 our popula- 
tion growth by more than 4 to 1 

Today, in this great land of ours, a vicious 
crime of violence—a murder, forcible rape 
or assault to kill—is committed every 3 min- 
utes. There is a robbery every 6 minutes; 4 
burglary every 39 seconds; and 37 cars are 
stolen every hour. 

By far the most shocking aspect of this 
mounting crime problem is the role played 
by youth. Among youth, there are some of 
the most brutal, Incorrigible criminals in the 
Nation, 

Nowhere is the tragic fallure of American 
parents more dramatically demonstrated 
than in police records which show that near- 
ly one-half of the arrests for burglaries and 
larcenies, and almost two-thirds of the auto 
theft arrests each year involve persons less 
than 18 years old. 

We are losing the battle when thousands 
upon thousands of our youth remain mor- 
ally unfortified against the temptations of 
a life of crime. And we are hastening na- 
tional disaster when we tolerate weaknesses 
in the administration of justice —weaknecses 
which enable repeated undeserved leniencies 
to be showered upon vicious young thugs, 
robbers, rapists and murderers. 

Teenagers who consistently defy the law 
must be held legally accountable for their 
crimes against society. They, like their 
adult counterparts, must learn that there is 
no “privileged class” in America, 

The America we live in today must awaken 
to the danger. A tidal wave of lawless tyran- 
ny is now surging forth from the criminal 
and subversive underworlds, It breaks with 
abrasive effect against the foundations of 
our Republic. Our national conscience, our 
heritage of freedom, the entire cause of de- 
cency, are being severely tested by these 
deadly enemies. 

Crime has a partner in forming the com- 
mon denominator of a breakdown in moral 
behavior; it is the influenec of godless com- 
munism. The forces of communism pervert 
our Bill of Rights. They hide behind a pro- 
tective cloak of constitutional privilege 
while acting to destroy our freedoms, 
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In the eyes of their Soviet comrades, the 
Communists in this country have a vital role 
in the march toward world enslavement. 
They are, by Nikita Khrushchev’s own de- 
Scription, a “valuable” arm of the interna- 
tional conspiracy against God and freedom. 

This deadly international conspiracy now 
rules more than a fourth of the earth’s sur- 
face and a third of her peoples. Its tentacles 
reach to the very shores of America where, 
less than 100 miles from our coast line, the 
Communist, dagger, clenched in the tight 
fist of a bearded international bandit, strikes 
at the heart of a desperate people and en- 
dangers the peace of this hemisphere. 

In Europe, in Asia, and in our own Western 
Hemisphere, a steady stream of freedom-loy- 
ing peoples continues to flee the Communist 
World of enslavement. Nowhere are we more 
Conscious of voices clamoring to be heard 
than in Cuba, Hungary, East Germany and 
other Communist-controlled countries where 
the embers of freedom continue to burn in 
the hearts of men, women and children. 

At this vital juncture in history, we as 
Americans face a critical challenge. Khru- 
shchey, Castro and other leaders of the Com- 
munist world haye staked their futures on 
the belief that an army of slaves dragging 
their chains can overtake free Americans, 
Some of whom they see dragging their feet. 
It is not enough to be against communism, 
We must shed our complacency and aggres- 
sively meet this challenge. 

Do our citizens fully appreciate what they 
are fighting for? This is the key question. 
This is the theme which you here at Free- 
doms Foundation have been so valiantly 
Stressing. We are fighting—not to conquer, 
Not to destroy, but to preserve and 
Strengthen the integrity of free government, 
the dignity of man, the worth of the indi- 
vidual personality. We are fighting for the 
Supremacy of law, for the rights of free 
Speech, free assembly, free press, the right 
to worship God. 

The basic answer to Communism is moral. 
The fight is economic, political, social, psy- 
chological, diplomatic, strategic; but, above 
all, it is spiritual. It is a battle of ideas, of 
diametrically opposite concepts of man. 

When our forefathers came to these 
shores, they came to develop a new political 
Principle foreign to the lands whence they 
Came. Here, men were to be superior to 
governments. That is why there can be no 
compromise with the Communists. They are 
at war with the entire cause of freedom, 
and the sooner every American faces this 
fact, the stronger our position will be. 

America has no place for those timid souls 
who urge a t at any price” nor 
those who chant the “better Red than dead” 
Slogan. We need men with a capacity for 
Moral indignation, men of faith, men of con- 
Yiction, men with the God-given strength 
and determination to uphold the cause of 
democracy. 

Our freedoms were not won by defeat- 
ists—fair-weather patriots who crawl into 
hiding at the first sign of danger. Nor does 
our s stem from the pseudoliberals 
Of the extreme left nor the pseudopatriots 
of the extreme right. 

The cause of freedom is not advanced by 
Persons or organizations which make it a 
fetish to grant our enemies privileges that 
law-abiding citizens themselves do not en- 
joy or seek, Nor is the American tradition 
fostered by those self-professed experts who 
Promote hysteria by distorting the truth and 
misrepresenting the facts concerning the 
internal enemies of the United States. We 
Should not minimize the threat and chal- 
lenge of communism for one moment. But 
we must guard against the hysterical and 
irrational approach, 

Our strength lies in our firm belief in 
freedom and a determination to maintain 
dur freedom with sound, informed under- 
Standing of American ideals and principles, 
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There still is virtue in the old-fashioned 
American belief in fighting for ideals, as 
well as against evils. 

In the tradition of the early patriots, we 
must make our American heritage a living, 
dynamic, meaningful force. The men of 
Valley Forge knew why they were fighting. 
They had faith in an ideal—a faith which 
warmed their bodies against the bitter cold, 
which numbed the pain of frostbitten 
hands and feet, which quelled the gnawing 
hunger, which buoyed the spirits of an army 
far outnumbered. 

George Washington and his valiant troops 
fought not for themselves alone, but for 
generations yet unborn. This too is our 
task. From our shoulders, the mantle of 
freedom—worn proudly for all the world to 
behold—must pass unstained to our chil- 
dren and to our children’s children, No 
generation ever faced a more vital respon- 
sibility. 

A half century ago, one of our great Pres- 
idents, Theodore Roosevelt, warned: “If we 
stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen, 
slothful ease, and ignoble peace, if we shrink 
from the hard contests which men must win 
at hazard of their lives and at the risk of 
all that they hold dear, then the bolder and 
stronger people will pass us by and will win 
for themselves the domination of the world." 

Our Nation was founded by overcoming 
adversity. From the time of the early pa- 
triots—the pioneers; the Civil War, World 
War I, the great depression, World War II— 
always there has been a challenge for us 
to meet and conquer. Greatness won through 


‘the challenge of adversity can, however, be 


lost through inaction and lethargy. 

Our challenge lies directly before us The 
course is indelibly clear. Ours is a just 
cause. If we have faith in humanity, if we 
seek God's Divine guidance, if we summon 
the courage of our forefathers, our heritage 
of freedom will be preserved. 

History teaches us that we must carefully 
tend the fires of freedom here at home— 
for the light of freemen will penetrate the 
darkness of tyranny wherever it exists in 
the world, bringing hope and trust in our 
noble cause. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciple that freedom under God is man’s des- 
tiny. We must not only live our lives ac- 
cording to this principle but also defend it 
unto death with the courage of freemen. 

Let us live our lives so that we may pro- 
claim to the whole world: Individual free- 
dom is our creed—national freedom is our 
heritage world freedom is our goal. 


Hiestand College Tuition Bill Boosted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most logical proposals yet made to 
assist higher education in the United 
States has come from our respected col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HtestanpD]. He has introduced 
legislation providing for a Federal tax 
deduction of college expenses paid by 
parents for their children. On March 
9 the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram commented favorably on this 
proposal as follows: 

Am To EDUCATION 

Representative Htesranp has introduced a 
bill to permit parents to deduct college tui- 
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tion expenses from their income when calcu- 
lating Federal income taxes. 

The Congressman has a point, as any fam- 
ily with college-age youngsters will agree. 

There's a great deal of debate about Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Mr. HIESTAND suggests a form of aid that 
would receive almost universal approval, 


Profit Rise Urged for All Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the New 
York Times for March 15, 1962, there 
was published a news story of a speech 
given at the University of Chicago by 
Mr. Leslie B. Worthington, the president 
of the United States Steel Corp. 


The burden of this gentleman’s speech 
was to argue, as the minority has argued 
in the Joint Economic Committee, in a 
report recently made, that if America is 
to maintain its competitive position both 
at home and abroad in markets gener- 
ally, it is necessary that more restraint 
be used in connection with the gains in 
productivity. They should not all be 
spent in connection with increased wage 
rates and fringe benefits. The gains 
should be divided, to a reasonable ex- 
tent, at least, working toward reduced 
prices and the leaving of something for 
the employer to use for renovation, for 
modernization, for the extension of plant 
and for the creation of new job oppor- 
tunities. 


Perhaps the greatest single domestic 
problem facing our country today is the 
problem of unemployment. This has 
been repeatedly pointed out by members 
of the administration before our com- 
mittees and in speeches which they make. 

I certainly agree unemployment is one 
of our most serious domestic issues, if 
not the most serious domestic issue. 


Mr. Worthington really has thrown 
some light on this problem in the speech 
he made at the University of Chicago. 
I wish I had a copy of the speech to put 
in the Recorp, but I do not. The news 
item from the New York Times gives the 
important substance of his speech. He 
referred particularly to “our lessening 
ability to compete.” 

He said: 

Behind our lessening ability to compete, 
behind our balance of payments and related 


national problems, are our rising costs of 
production. 


He also said: 

Behind our inability to meet low-wage 
competition from other lands through the 
advanced technology and improved produc- 
tive efficiency which was once our course of 
action, lies a dwindling supply of investment 
capital. And behind this, lies the squeeze 
on profits. 


The crucial point, Mr. President, is 
that for our free enterprise system to 
work, for our Nation’s companies to com- 
pete at home and in the markets of the 
world, and for our country to grow, some 
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portion of the gains we make must be 
used to keep us growing. 

Mr. President, this is a most sig- 
nificant contribution to the economic 
thought of the day, and I ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks and this news 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1962] 
Heap OF UNITED STATES STEEL URGES PROFIT 

RISE IN ALL INDUSTRY— WORTHINGTON 

Finvs HicuHrr GAIN Requmep To MEET 

CHALLENGE OF TRADE 

(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

Curcaco, March 14.—American industry 
must obtain higher profits if the United 
States is to protect its gold supply and meet 
its international trade challenges, the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp. said 
tonight. 

Leslie B. Worthington, the corporation's 
president, gave his views in an economic 
analysis for a University of Chicago au- 
dience. 

In Pittsburgh, steel union and industry 
negotiators held further talks on a basic 
steel contract. Bargainnig is scheduled to 
continue Thursday. 

Mr. Worthington suggested that the world 
market situation overshadowed gains in 
productivity as a collective bargaining yard- 
stick. 

At the same time, he devoted much of 
his talk to productivity, contending that, 
there is more to measure productivity than 
the one element of output per man-hour. 

He said that productivity gains for the 
most part had been channeled into higher 
wages and fringe benefits or to pay highor 
taxes, instead of into better profits or lower 
prices or into improving efficiency. “Our 
situation is one wherein we have been ‘costed 
out of the market,’ if I may use such a 
term,” Mr. Worthington sald of the domes- 
tic economy. 

Productivity has been at the heart of the 
bargaining sessions. The question has been 
what figure should be assigned to the man- 
hour output as a measure for union benefits, 

In this speech at the annual management 
conference sponsored by the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business and 
the alumni of its executive program, Mr. 
Worthington was making one of his rare 
public ap} ces. 

He did not mention automation, to which 
the union attributes declining employment. 
But alluding to oversea markets lost to for- 
eign competition, he said: 

“It has been estimated that in the Amer- 
ican steel industry we now have some 
40,000 fewer jobs than we would have had, 
if the relationship between steel exports and 
imports which existed 4 or 5 years ago 
were still in effect last year.” 

He said that American steel wages were 
$32 a day, compared with $10 in foreign 
countries. 

Mr, Worthington also found a table to 
turn on the Kennedy administration's as- 
sertion that industry had lagged in invest- 
ment for new plant and equipment. 

He noted that the Secretary of Labor said 
& year ago that it would require up to $90 
billion to overcome plant and equipment 
obsolescence in this country. Yet, Mr. 
Worthington asserted, the flow of invest- 
ment capital had been discouraged. He 
said that corporate profits after taxes, as a 
percentage of gross national product, had 
been “squeezed down“ from 8 percent in 
1950 to 4½ percent in 1960. 

PROFIT SQUEEZE SEEN 


“Behind our lessening ability to compete, 
behind our balance-of-payments and re- 
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lated-nation problems, are our rising costs 
of n,” he said. “Behind our in- 
ability to meet low-wage competition from 
other lands through the advanced tech- 
nology and improved productive efficiency 
which was once our course of action, lies a 
dwindling supply of investment capital, And 
behind this, lies the squeeze on profits. 

“The crucial point is that for our free en- 
terprise system to work, for our Nation's 
companics to compete at home and in the 
markets of the world and for our country 
to grow, some portion of the gains we must 
make must be used to keep us growing. 

“A far better course would be to convince 
more people of one elementary fact: there is 
more to measuring productivity than the one 
element of our output per man-hour, True 
productivity is a reflection of the efficiency 
with which all resources are used in pro- 
ducing and distributing goods and services. 
What an employee puts into production in 
the form of skill, effort and time is a major 
factor, certainly; but there are others. 

“What about the capital investment in 
more efficient equipment? What about the 
research which produced better production 
processes and the knowledge of various types 
which made available high-quality ma- 
terials? And what about the ‘input’ of 
management which directed and contributed 
to all of this effort? 

“If all of our gains must be used to cover 
higher employment costs and higher Govern- 
ment costs, then nothing is left to stimulate 
more investment or consumer demand 
through better profits and lower prices. 
Nothing is left to help us grow as a nation, 
to increase employment opportunities for 
our increasing population or to meet our 
international challenges.” 


S. O. S.: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, the 
lead article in the March issue of the 
Sport Fishing Institute Bulletin dis- 
cusses ‘Roadbuilding and Fishing.” 

The article deals with the harmful 
effect, on fishery resources, of chan- 
nelization, inadequate or poorly designed 
culverts, dredging in the streambeds for 
gravel to use in road construction and 
the suspended silt loads resulting from 
these activities.” 

According to Oklahoma studies, re- 
ports the bulletin: 

Fish in clear water gained weight about 
four times as fast as in muddy water. Muddy 
water had a marked unfavorable effect on 
reproduction of certain species. Food pro- 
duction was up to 14 times greater in clear 
than in muddy waters. 


The article also refers kindly to S. 
2767, my bill, to require the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior to surveys, 
plans, specifications, and estimates for 
projects on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, for the purpose of protecting fish, 
wildlife and recreation resources. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the SFI Bulletin article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ROADBUILDING AND FISHING 


There has been growing concern in the 
past decade among conservationists over the 
increasing threat to fishery resources and 
dependent fishing posed by expanding road 
and highway construction programs. The 
impact has been both direct—through con- 
struction activities in the beds of streams 
and the extensive removal of gravel deposits 
vital to fish spawning and fishfood produc- 
tion—and indirect, as a result of the effects 
of suspended silt on spawning success, food 
production and fish growth. A number of 
localized biological studies have been con- 
ducted and have demonstrated the harmful 
effects of channelization, inadequate or 
poorly designed culverts, dredging in the 
streambeds for gravel to use in road con- 
struction, and the suspended silt loads re- 
sulting from these activities. 

Effects of suspended silt on fish popula- 
tions are less obvious though nonetheless 
harmful. An extensive study was made of 
this problem several years ago in Oklahoma. 
The differences found in fish growth and 
reproduction, and production of fishfoods 
between clear and muddy waters were of 
great significance. Fish in clear water gained 
weight about four times as fast as in muddy 
water. Muddy water had a marked unfavor- 
able effect on reproduction of certain species. 
Food production was up to 14 times greater 
in clear than in muddy waters. 

We have heard of many past instances in 
the West where spawning areas of salmon 
and steelhead have been physically removed 
or where they have been damaged by pollu- 
tion resulting from gravel washing opera- 
tions. In the East and North, many locally 
famous trout streams have been destroyed 
by bulldozing. In the South, gravel dredg- 
ing and washing has done incalculable harm 
to smallmouth bass especially. 

The key question involved concerns rel- 
ative values. For which purpose is the 
streambed gravel more valuable—to produce 
fish or roadbeds? In this connection, Call- 
fornia has made an intensive survey of its 
available spawning beds. It was estimated 
in 1953 that each spawning salmon, regard- 
less of sex, in the Sacramento Valley was 
worth about $17.50 in terms of the com- 
mercial and sport fishing values produced 
by its progeny. 

The average annual value to the sport 
and commercial fisheries of the salmon 
produced by an average of 380,000 spawners 
in the Sacramento Valley is roughly $6,500,- 
000—more at times. This is a naturally re- 
newable resource—a perpetual source of 
recreation and food that costs nothing to 
produce. The capitalized value at a con- 
servative 4-percent-interest rate, is over 
$160 million. 

This tremendous crop of salmon is pro- 
duced from a small area of gravel distributed 
in about 200 miles of streams in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. On the average nearly 2,000 
spawning salmon use each mile of stream 
during the spawning period. These are small 
streams. They seldom have as much as 40 
acres (usually half or less) of actual spawn- 
ing gravel per mile of stream. And perhaps 
some 50 salmon spawn on each acre of gravel, 
as an estimate. Thus the value of the salmon 
produced per acre of spawning gravel ex- 
ceeds $800 (often $1,600 or more) annually. 

Very little farmland in the country can 
consistently produce this kind of a monetary 
return. Any land that produces an annual 
crop worth $800 would cost at least $20,000 
per acre. But so far as we know, no one 
is paying this much for land for farming or 
subdivisions yet, let alone twice that much. 

Gravel in a steambed represents fully as 
tangible an asset to the sport and commer- 
cial fishing industry as it does to the con- 
struction industry for use in highways, In 
the past, however, there has been virtually 
no consideration given to protecting these 
valuable gravel spawning beds. 
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The tremendous Federal-State roadbulld- 
ing program now underway can be expected 
to exercise a major influence on fishing for 
decades to come. Its magnitude is stagger- 
ing. At the outset of the program, nearly 
5 years ago, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce estimated that over 9.7 billion tons 
of aggregate would be used for Federal-aid 
highways through 1970. Unfortunately, un- 
less stringently controlled, much of this in- 
Credible amount of gravel would be dug from 
streambeds, especially in regions where gravel 
deposits are scarce. 

Mr. Bertram D. Tallamy went on record 
several years ago, in his capacity as Federal 
Highway Administrator, as being concerned 
for the esthetic values of road construction. 
He stated that it costs no more to have a 
highway divide around a clump of trees or 
& trout stream than it does to ignore these 
values and destroy them. While this was an 
encouraging attitude, it has often proved 
difficult to convince State highway engineers 
that recreational considerations may be 
fully as important as their goal of getting 
People from one place to another in as 
Short a time as possible. Throughout the 
Country emphasis on limited access high- 
Ways has already fenced off many streams. 
Insufficient thought has been given to pro- 
viding access to streams and parking areas 
for fishermen and other recreationists, 

A recent example of the inflexible think- 
ing exhibited by many highway engineers is 
the proposed construction of several miles 
of new high-speed highway through Logan 
Canyon, Utah. This would have serious 
adverse effects on the important sport fish- 
ery of the Logan River, yet could be ameli- 
Orated to a great extent through redesign 
at an added cost of $325,000. This is op- 
Posed by the State engineers. By compari- 
son, fishermen fishing the Logan River are 
estimated to spend $444,000 annually. 

This is by no means a unique situation, 
Occurring all too frequently in many States. 
Tt is because of such widespread occur- 
Tences, coupled with a full appreciation of 
the fish and wildlife resources affected, that 
the International Association of Game, Fish 
& Conservation Commission adopted a 
resolution at its 1961 convention calling for 
forceful action to alleviate the problem. The 
international association expressed support 
for any congressional action to make all 
Plans for Federal-aid highways subject to 
review by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
through amendment to the Federal Co- 
ordination Act. 

In this vein, we were pleased to note last 
month that the National Association of 
County Officials and the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials have formed 
a 14-man joint State-county highway com- 
mittee. Some of the announced objectives 
of the committee—to work on “problems of 
highway and mass transportation planning, 
right-of-way acquisition, community plan- 
ning and zoning, and the problems of rela- 
tionships of transportation programing to 
other aspects of community development“ 
Would seem to offer an open door to con- 
Servation leaders. 

While this is encouraging, we believe that 
the problem is so urgent and complex that 
Yoluntary efforts are not enough. ‘Therefore 
we were pleased to see that Senator Les MET- 
CALF, of Montana, has introduced a bill (S. 
2767) in the Congress that would extend the 
Coordination Act principles to Federal-aid 
highway systems. The bill would actually 
amend the United States Code relating to 

hways in such a way as to require the ap- 
Proval of the Secretary of the Interior to sur- 
veys, plans, specifications, and estimates for 
Projects on the Federal-aid highway system 
for the purpose of protecting fish, wildlife, 
and recreation resources. Companion bills 
(H.R. 10269 and H.R. 10453) were introduced 
by Congressmen HENRY Reuss, of Wisconsin, 
and ArnoLD OLSEN, of Montana. 
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Presidents Message to the American 
Association for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a message 
by the President of the United States 
addressed to the American Association 
for the United Nations be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to salute the American Association for 
the United Nations for the wonderful job 
that it is doing to promote a greater 
understanding in this country of the fine 
work of the United Nations. The asso- 
ciation is performing a most important 
and valuable service to our country and 
to the promotion of international under- 
standing. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text OF A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS From 
THE PRESIDENT, MARCH 12, 1962 
The 12th annual conference of national 

organizations called by the American Asso- 

ciation for the United Nations comes as a 

propitious reminder of the range and depth 

of this country’s support of the United 

Nations. 

Both by its promise and by its actions, the 
U.N. has justified that support over the 
years. 

The 16th session of the General Assembly 
ended last month with a matchless record 
of solid accomplishments. 

It rejected emphatically a powerful attack 
against the integrity of the Secretariat and 
went on to a series of positive steps which 
are admirably summarized in the theme of 
your conference “The U.N, Decade of De- 
velopment.” 

In the course of its work the 16th General 
Assembly adopted a set of guiding principles 
and agreed to the new approach to general 
and complete disarmament which will get 
underway in Geneva on Wednesday. It ex- 
tended the Charter of the United Nations 
to outer space and established a new Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
which begins its work next week. It adopted 
a resolution calling for an expanded and 
intensified p: for economic and social 
progress in the less developed world in the 
decade ahead_ 

We can be proud of our initiatives and of 
the U.N. response in these three critical areas 
of disarmament, outer space, and rapid mod- 
ernization of the emerging nations, If real 
progress can be made in these three areas, 
the present decade can be the most exciting 
and rewarding time in history. 

To sustain its present initiative as a force 
for peace and human progress the U.N., of 
course, must regain a sound and orderly 
financial position. The three-point financial 
plan approved by the General Assembly is 
the only proposal put forth at the U.N. or 
elsewhere which will meet the requirements 
and is the only one which has the approval 
of the General Assembly. The U.N. bond 
issue, which is the key part of the financing 
plan, has become the symbol and substance 
of support of the United Nations by its 
members. 
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Last week Finland and Norway purchased 
the first of the U.N. bonds. A dozen more 
nations will follow shortly. The world is 
now watching to see whether the United 
States will continue to play its full part in 
helping the United Nations to make this a 
decade in which the world moves dramati- 
cally toward the peaceful and progressive 
world foreseen in the charter. 

I look forward to meeting with your lead- 
ers at the White House tomorrow, and I wel- 
come the evidence offered by your organiza- 
tions that bipartisan support for the U.N. 
in its present financial crisis is stronger than 
ever. Please accept my best wishes for a 
most productive conference, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive départment, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the ConcressionaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 1 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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A Catastrophe for Whom, Mr. Rusk? 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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of Pro and con as to the advisability 

8ranting such an authorization. 

u he Cincinnati Enquirer on February 

me 1962, carried a well-reasoned editorial 

ne matter. It is my feeling that 

they, Member of Congress should have 

ing benefit of this editorial before cast- 
his yote: 

A CarasrropHe von WHom, Mn. Rusk? 
bane assertion by Secretary of State Dean 
both that it “would spell catastrophe for 
Sta the United Nations and the United 
le if Congress does not authorize the 
tonne (which is to say giving) of an addi- 
tha $100 million to the UN. is precisely 

9 talk . and 
or ericans wi e lo wor 
true pa 


7 


tion, because it is so palpably un- 


wt la easy to favor the professed objectives 
r United Nations. Indeed, one seems 
a Jf! to object to an organization which, as 
— phase of its operations, helps chil- 

and promotes health. Long, persistent 
grecctrination through worthwhile civic 
am P5, Schools, and churches has made it 
naear that the choice is between the U.N. 

atomic war, between the U.N. and starv- 
Children, between the U.N. and world 


f 
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è pity is that many of the most ardent 
Most vocal supporters of the U.N. don't 
any more about the organization than 
they read in the full-page advertise- 
that ascribe all virtue to the U.N., and 
“180 million ambassadors to the 


E 


ee 
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The pity ls, also, that many people who do 

OW better are supporting the U.N. for a 

eral of causes quite foreign to the gen- 
Understanding of it. 

u we noted last week, the U.N. presently 

Brom its good behavior—perhaps because a 

like 8 petty tyrants, hypocrites, and the 


ZE, 


© call publicly upon Secretary of State 
a to cite precisely in what way it would 
statu, catastrophe ? * * for the United 
for tes" if we do not cough up $100 million 
byoy nas that will never be repaid, except 
Ourselves. 
* Let's talk facts about this thing. 
uRegardless of whose fault it is (and in 
Dult, measure it was our own fault), the 
dune States has no effective voice in the 
ted Nations Security Council on anything 
cay easing to Soviet Russia. The U.S.S.R. 
on Veto it, and that is that. It has done so 
Almost 100 issues since the founding of 


0 


Appendix 


the U.N. It could have, and would have, 
vetoed any deterrence of the aggression of 
the Red North Koreans—except that at the 
moment the U.S.S.R. was absenting itself 
from the U.N. 

So, despite all the millions we've poured 
into the U.N., we are helpless in the Security 
Council—unless Russia is absent, or unless 
Russia is present and says Lea.“ 

Is there recourse to the General Assembly? 
Yes; we provide for that, back in the days 
when it became evident that Russia was 
exercising a negative rule of the Security 
Council. 

The General Assembly now is the real rul- 
ing body of the United Nations. On most 
questions it can act by majority vote. By 
two-thirds vote, it can overrule the Security 
Council on anything. 

Fair enough? Well hardly. The man in 
the street will find it hard to believe (and 
the speakers before the ladies’ clubs seldom 
mention it) but the United States, with all 
of its power, all of its population, all of its 
wealth, all of its achievements, and all of its 
contributions to the United Nations, has one 
little seat in the General Assembly. One out 
of 104. Our vote counts for just as much as, 
but not one whit. more than, Outer Mongolia, 
or any of the nations at the bottom rung of 
the ladder of civilization, nations that may 
not have more than a dozen college gradu- 
ates, perhaps fewer, and may be ruled by 
dictators whose whimsey might be amusing 
if they weren't ganging up to govern the 
world. 

Perhaps all of these nations should have a 
forum—indeed we would cheerfully support 
the U.N. to provide them with a forum, so 
that their voices might be heard outside the 
trackless wastes, the steaming jungle, the 
far reaches of the oceans, the tangle of half- 
clad tribes that compose the world today. 

But by what right should they rule the 
world? Do they possess a greater compas- 
sion, a finer morality, more wisdom? 

If so, we have not detected it in Nehru, 
Sukarno, Castro, Nasser, Nkrumah, and 
Gomulka. 

Oh, someone may say, we are being un- 
fair—we have singled out six men whose 
conduct may not be typical. 

In the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, those six men could outvote the 
United States, six times over. 

Give G. Mennen Williams, a little more 
time, give the Red Chinese lobby another 
year or so, and we shall have effective world 
government, via the United Nations, with 
the United States and what remain of its 
allies but a pipsqueak minority. 

We wish—we dearly wish—the Secretary 
of State Rusk would write us a letter correct- 
ing our nonsense, if nonsense it be, when we 
challenge his assertion*that it would “spell 
catastrophe” for the United States if we 
don't give (or lend) the U.N. another $100 
million. 

Believe us, the United Nations is not a 
goldilocks. 

We entered it with high hopes, just as we 
entertained great expectations from Yalta 
and Potsdam. We regret our disillusionment, 
but we're not going to remain obsessed with 
disillusions. We know what happened to 
us—to our victory, and to the world's chances 
of enduring peace at previous grand alliances 
built upon the shifting sands of cooperation 
with the Communists and their collaborators. 


On several notable occasions, we have 
done the bidding of the United Nations, 
at great cost to ourselves, and with injury 
to our allies, We can name several in- 
stances where the might—the military 
might—of the United States has been used 
by the United Nations. Can Secretary Rusk 
name one case where Russia’s vaunted power 
has been used in behalf of the United States, 
or any other Western power, in consequence 
of a vote in the United Nations? 

We remember, better than Secretary Rusk, 
apparently, when the United States was car- 
rying the burden of the fighting for the 
United Nations in Korea. 

Russia sent MIG's, to be used by the Red 
Koreans and later the Red Chinese, against 
the U.N. 

India sent one ambulance unit, which 
promptly was withdrawn when Red China 
sent hundreds of thousands of volunteers“ 
hurtling across the Yalu. 

That has been all too typical of the work- 
ing of the U.N. And as far as the bond issue 
is concerned, the administration and Messrs. 
Rusk and Stevenson may hypnotize your 
Congressmen into approving it. But we 
fiercely begrduge every American tax dollar 
that goes to pay the U.N. mercenaries, the 
jets and Gurkhas from India, that were used 
to create a shambles in the Congo before 
the situation was restored to something like 
its original status. Premier Cyrille Adoula 
created a pleasant impression in Washing- 
ton last week. So did President Joseph 
Kasavubu before the U.N. began blundering 
around in the “vacuum.” And let it be 
noted that the U.N. did nothing—repeat 
nothing—to hamper the Communist-trained 
vice premier, Antoine Gizenga, until Ameri- 
can and allied public opinion became out- 
raged, and the United Nations ran out of 
money for military forays. 

The bond issue is not a temporary meas- 
ure. It is an important precedent. And be- 
fore we indulge the U.N. to the fullest, 
financially, let us contemplate the fact that 
we bave one of 104 votes in its deliberations, 
and in the use of that money. 

The U.N. can operate as a forum—Khru- 
shehev’s shoe and all—but it cannot be a 
do-all-and-end-all in world affairs until we 
submit to a world government in which we 
would be hopelessly outnumbered, and 
would be willing to drag down our standard 
of living to pennies a day, and our oppor- 
tunities to those of our political equals in 
windswept Outer Mongolia. 


S O S: Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
March 2 the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun carried an article, by Ray 
Ovington, which told of possible destruc- 
tion of fish and recreation values on the 
Beaverkill River in New York State, be- 
cause of superhighway construction. 
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Based on a letter written to Secretary 
of the Interior Udall, by Ronald J. Eisen, 
the article states: 

Unfortunately, the New York State High- 
way Commission's position has been so arbi- 
trary that even though thousands of sports- 
men have written to the representatives and 
the Governor, the commission will not even 
make public the entire plans for the high- 
way. 


The article also refers to the reply Mr. 
Eisen received, from Charles Stoddard, 
director of the resources program staff, 

` who called attention to my bill, S. 2767, 
now before the Committee on Public 
Works, which would require approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior to surveys, 
plans, specifications and estimates for 
projects on the Federal aid highway sys- 
tems for the purpose of protecting fish 
and wildlife and recreational resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert Mr. Ovington’s article, en- 
titled “Beaverkill's Anglers Encouraged,” 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

BEAVERKILL’s ANGLERS ENCOURAGED 
(By Ray Ovington) 

A letter written by Ronald J. Eisen to Sec- 
retary Stuart Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
and an answer from Charles Stoddard of the 
latter’s office is interesting in light of the 
roadbuilding on the Beaverkill River: 

“I am writing you of a specific problem, 
the Beaverkill River in New York State, an 

-area which in all probability will be de- 
stroyed beyond redemption by construction 
of a superhighway, built mainly with Fed- 
eral funds. 

“The river attracts thousands upon thou- 
sands of nature lovers and fishermen to the 
area each year. It seems to me the engi- 
neers without the counsel of the New York 
State Conservation Department have chosen 
the route for this highway, which by the 
most conservative estimates would ruin the 
river, Undoubtedly a rerouting of the road 
might be more expensive in dollars. Roads 
can be rebullt, but natural resources cannot. 

“Unfortunately, the highway commission's 
position has been so arbitrary that even 
though thousands of sportsmen have written 
to their representatives and the Governor, 
the commission will not even make public the 
entire plans for the highway. Fortunately 
several individuals have seen the map of the 
proposed route and have made public what 
they have seen. 

“Since the Federal Government is paying 
90 percent of the cost, I believe it is your 
responsibility to look into this situation. I 
will guide you through this area if need be.” 

And here is the answer from Mr. Stoddard: 

“While this department has no jurisdic- 
tion over highway matters, either at the Fed- 
eral level or local, we are concerned over 
tendencies to ignore or fail to give adequate 
consideration in highway planning to many 
important values. On other problems, Sec- 
retary Udall has communicated his own 
interest and concern directly to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who has the proper juris- 
diction. 

“I believe you will be interested to know 
of a bill recently introduced by Senator MET- 
car, S. 2767, which would require the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior to 
surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates 
for projects on the Federal aid highway sys- 
tems for the purpose of protecting fish and 
wildlife and recreational resources.“ 
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Stripped by Implication, Enticement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
controversy over the administration's 
proposal to place medical caré for the 
aged under social security. Recently, 
an editorial appearing in my hometown 
newspaper, the Sheridan Press, stated 
very clearly the issues invclved. I be- 
lieve that this editorial merits the care- 
ful consideration of all Members of Con- 
gress and I am placing it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that they may read it: 

STRIPPED BY IMPLICATION, ENTICEMENT 

The administration's new health measure 
follows a familiar political plan: provide a 
broad scope of enticements and the odds are 
better that you'll get what you really want. 

What the administration really wants 18 
medical aid for the aged under the social se- 
curity system, and its in the package. To 
prove the odds in favor of what it wants the 
measure contains these enticements: 

Enticement 1. Federal funds for a pre- 
schoo] immunization program to include 
polio, diphtheria, whooping cough, and tet- 
anus. 


Enticement 2. Federal funds for loans to 
physicians, dentists, and others who want 
to set up clinics or other community health 
facilities. 

Enticement 3. Federal grants for medical 


school construction and scholarships 


Enticement 4. Expansion of the present 
air pollution control program. 

Enticement 5. Aid to States for health 
services to seasonal farmworkers. 

Enticement 6. Funds for a Federal center 
to study radiation, pollution, and chemical 
hazards. 

Enticement 7. Funds for added research 
in maternal and child ills, 

Enticement 8. Grants on a matching basis 
to help universities and others build or de- 
velop expanded research units. 

This is a health package for all ages and 
all interests. What mother and father would 
not be at least interested in a preschool im- 
munization program, or a research in mater- 
nal and child illness? What doctor or aspir- 
ing doctor ls not enticed by the promise of 
help to establish a medical clinic, or by the 
promise of help to build new medical schools 
or by the promise of scholarship help. 

We do not deny there are needs in these 
areas, but why must we be stripped naked of 
responsibility in the process? 

When the administration implies that the 
medical profession and private insurance 
companies of this Nation are not capable of 
finding an answer to the medical aid to the 
aged, and when it implies that the individ- 
ual is not capable of organizing his own life, 
then we feel stripped. 

When the administration implies that we 
are to favor medical clinics over the private 
practitioner, we feel stripped. And when it 
implies that the medical profession with the 
assistance of private loan institutions cannot 
meet the need for clinics, we feel stripped. 

When it implies that we are neither respon- 
sible or able as citizens to solve air pollu- 
tion problems, environmental health prob- 
lems, research problems and child health 
problems in no other way than through Fed- 
eral means, then we feel stripped. 
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In its negative sense, the administration's 
health measure tells us we as individuals 
and as a nation are inadequate to the chal- 
lenge. 

We do not like this nakedness, We think 
the administration would be much wiser to 
encourage individual initiative, to enco 
the full utilization of all resources of 
country to meet the needs of health with # 
little government paternalism as possible: 

Neither do we like the knowledge of 
wooed away from our responsibilities by en- 
ticement. > 

Clearly the administration places too little 
faith in the capabilities of its citizens. 


Tribute to James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. CHURĊH. Mr. President, one of 
the topfiight newspapermen of my Sta 
is Sandor S. Klein, managing editor 
the Idaho Daily Statesman. A ve 
of the United Press, both in the united 
States and abroad, Sandy“ came t0 
Idaho with a remarkably varied and 
extensive background that has provided 
extremely interesting material for 
well-written and well-read column. 
“Reporter's Notebook.” As he has in 
Idaho, “Sandy” has many friends in 
Washington, where he was once a mem 
ber of the press corps. 

Recently, Sandy devoted his column to 
an old friend, James A. Farley. Mr. 
Farley is an American of whom we 
all be proud—and his long service to 
friends, his party, and his country 
deserve every commendation. Recently: 
“Big Jim” Farley served with distinction 
on the Citizens Committee for Interna- 
tional Development. 5 

Because I believe this column is a well 
deserved accolade for a wonderful person. 
I ask unanimous consent that it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

REPORTER'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Sandor S. Klein) 

This column has devoted space in time? 
past to reminiscences of James A. Farley: 
once the national head of the Democratic 
Party. Having just received a letter from 
“Big Jim,” a warm, friendly acknowledge 
ment of a Christmas greeting card, I fet 
impelled to write this additional lore 
one of the most noble politicians of this 
century. 

We have exchanged Christmas cards for 
some 30. years, ever since we first became 
friends during Franklin D. Roosevelt's i) 
tial campaign for the presidency. 
Farley is not just a holiday-time friend 
From time to time and from many pl 
there comes from him a kindly note or 2 
Picture postcard with a personal greeting 
scrawled in his familiar green ink. 

the days when he was ty 
involved with politics, Farley came in touch 
with many newsmen. They all became nis 
friends, regardless of their political alis“ 


direc’ 


1962 


tion. One of these, I recall, was Dennis 
Tilden Lynch, who was political editor of 
New York Herald Tribune when it hewed 
Close to the traditional Republican line. 
Denny enjoyed needling Farley at press con- 
rences, But they were fast friends. 
Denny, the reporter who operated with a 
finely honed blade, had the capacity for 
ting his professional objectivity from 

the Personal relations. And Farley respected 


Farley, in his role as Democratic national 
ch , Was willing to forgive just about 
be, Political transgression except the dou- 

®cross. He was meticulous in observing his 
seis word and expected nothing less from 

thers. The deepest wound ever inflicted 

the a= was by the man he helped place in 
White House—F.D.R. Farley felt that 

foosevelt, during his second term, had failed 

10 keep certain political promises and had. 
his view, doublecrossed him. Big Jim 

did the only thing he felt he could do, de- 

—— himself from the Roosevelt adminis- 
on. 


wouring the few years that I served in 
ashington as a senatorial aid, I frequently 
rons Republican politicians complain over 
to failure of the Eisenhower administration 
Move expeditiously to oust Democratic 

a Idovers in Government posts and they 
ted Farley's wholesale sweep of Republicans 
from the Hoover regime. In this 

oe Farley was the conventional politician 
the Jacksonian drive the rascals out” 


t But there were some “rascals” he respected. 
io the time that he helped a distraught, 
less Republican win appointment to a 
job. It was the late Ty Crum, who 
Democratic national campaign head- 
untere in New York in 1932, Ty later went 
N Washington as a reporter for Universal 
Dun Service. When Hearst combined Uni- 
Versal with his International News Service, 
Crum was one of several newsmen who were 
— And news jobs were scare in those 
Mic um applied for the position of Public 
or mation Director of the newly created 
Housing Administration but it was 
won de clear to him that any Republican 
the necessary qualifications for it. 
telephoned Farley and reported Ty’s 
him. Despite their political differ- 
Farley regarded him as a friend and 
to do something about it in a 
Within a matter of days, Crum got 
ob. Subsequently, he ran for Congress 
Republican ticket in nearby Virginia. 
oters of that district were less willing 
Farley to overlook his politics and re- 
lected him 


Bs 
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Because of his past preoccupation with 
Aenne politics, Farley has given the impres- 
wi Of being the product of a biy city, to 

t, New York. The fact is Farley is a coun- 
ne boy, both in origin and in sentiment. 

Was born in Haverstraw, N.., a small 

i en River community and lived his early 

e ys nearby Grassy Point, in Rockland 
y: 

5 mtly, the Rockland County Journal 
Pei at Nyack, the county seat, had this to 

Yy about “Big Jim”: 

‘No matter where his interests have ever 
hime him, he always comes back to his old 
tin Whenever possible, he’s on the 
th of any Haverstraw Elks affair and many's 
re time an afternoon is spent over Cokes 
thers at Jimmy Cullen's of the restaurant of 
he | name. It is nice to know that though 
tigen visited every State and many coun- 

» Rackland is still on top of his list.” 
ion his letter to me, Farley wrote that he 
tha not been to Boise for a long time but 

t he hopes to get here again one of these 
then’ It will be nice to once again see this 
tie Who could wear the mantle of a poli- 

with such majesty and dignity. 


ki 
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Inside the Tariff Package 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 14, 1962: 

INSIDE THE TARIFF PACKAGE 


We trust no reader of these columns will 
mistake our position on foreign trade. We 
have said here repeatedly that this country 
must open wider the doors of free trade, and 
we have specifically encouraged the admin- 
istration’s efforts to lower U.S. tariff barriers. 

This may require that Congress give con- 
siderable latitude to the executive branch 
to carry out a defined policy, for Congress 
cannot negotiate every trade agreement or 
fix the tariff on every item of commerce. 

But to recognize this is not to say that 
Congress should abdicate its own responsi- 
bility to define the Nation’s trade policies. 
The plea for lower tariffs ought not to be 
used to open another door to all kinds of 
other trade barriers that make tariffs look 
like the inventions of amateurs, Nor is this 
plea an excuse for launching another vague, 
amorphous and almost unlimited Federal 
“relief” program. 

Yet that is what is being proposed to Con- 
gress in the tariff bill introduced by Chair- 
man Mitts of the House Ways and Means 
Committee at the administration’s behest. 
There are indeed some startling things hid- 
den under that bills attractive label. 

It is not simply that this bill would carry 
almost to its ultimate the process of allow- 
ing the President to cut or even abolish 
tariffs, without let or hindrance, although 
this it would do. The President could en- 
ter trade agreements at will and then pro- 
claim the reduction by half of any existing 
tariff; if.the agreement is with a Common 
Market nation, he could completely eliminate 
tariffs by the stroke of a pen. 

The President is also authorized, whenever 
he thinks some industry needs protecting 
from foreign imports, to proclaim such in- 
crease in, or imposition of, any duty or 
other import restriction as he wishes. If 
this loose language means anything, it means 
that some President could raise tariffs as 
well as lower them, or impose brandnew 
ones, or—and here apparently without any 
limit—impose quotas or any other kind of 
restriction on imports. 

In short, this wide grant of power to the 
President is for protectionism as much as 
for free trade, With this bill Congress would 
not be declaring a freer trade policy but 
simply authorizing the trade policy to be 
whatever the President of the moment 
declared it to be. Foreign trade could es- 
cape the annoyances of tariffs only to meet 
the more impenetrable barriers of direct 
controls, 

Yet there is still more wrapped up in this 
bill. Under the guise of protecting people 
from the impact of any tariff cuts, the bill 
authorizies a whole new program of Govern- 
ment assistance to individuals, business 
firms, industries and States, 

For example, if the “President determines” 
that they need it, individuals may be paid 
an adjustment allowance by the Govern- 
ment, as well as re costs and moving 
expenses. No limit is set for the length of 
time this “adjustment allowance” can be 
paid, nor is there any clear definition of who 
is eligible for it. 
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Business firms, too, “as the President may 
determine,” would be eligible not only for 
technical assistance but financial assistance 
in the form of Government guarantees, loans 
and special tax treatment. Nor are the 
States forgotten; in return for accepting 
some restrictions on their own unemploy- 
ment programs, they can set up their own 
agencies to administer the “relief,” and be 
paid by the Federal Government. 

The bill states that actions of the Presi- 
dent, “in determining eligibility to apply 


not be subject to review by any court.” In 
short, a blank check for the President to 
distribute this largess as he will. 

The administration is right, we think, in 
saying that the economic future of this 
country lies in the direction of freer trade 
with the world, and we hope Congress will 
meet its responsibility to see that we move 
in that direction. But what this bill grants 


“is the power to any President to move in 


whatever direction he alone chooses. And 
buried in it also is a veritable Pandora's box 
of political woes about who gets what from 
the Nation's Treasury. 

The fact that all this comes in the wrap- 
pings of free trade doesn't mean that the 
country ought to buy the merchandise in- 
side the package. 


Challenges Confronting Our Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—if it is to meet the great challenges 
of survival and progress—must, in my 
judgment; be aware of the threats to 
our security; understand and appreciate 
the scope of our strength; retain a con- 
fidence in our ability to meet the threats 
to our survival; and be ready and willing 
to dedicate the necessary energies and 
resources not only to meet the challenges 
to survival but also to fully exploit the 
great opportunities of this fast advanc- 
ing age. 

In attempting to keep the promises— 
as well as the threats of this great age 
in prospective—I reviewed such facts in 
a weekend broadcast over Wisconsin 
radio stations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of this address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

CHALLENGES CONFRONTING NaTION 
(Statement by Senator Wx, of Wisconsin) 

Today, we, and the Nation, live in times 
of crisis, of unparalleled progress, of real 
challenge, and of great promise. 

Living in such a complex age—recently ad- 
vanced further by a revolutionary break- 
through into space—we need, then, a new 
perspective and understanding of the in- 
fluences, conditions, and forces shaping our 
destiny. 

Realistically, we as individuals, of course, 
need to—and must—give fundamental con- 
sideration to our immediate environment: 
Our jobs, homes, families and efforts to 
further improve our ways of life. 

In a fast-advancing, rapidly changing 
world, however, there ts also a need—in fact 
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a responsibility—for attempting to under- 
stand—and to deal with—the larger-scope 
challenges that confront us. Our success in 
dealing with these broader problems may 
well have a determining effect upon, not only 
success in handling personal problems—hbut, 
indeed, our survival. 

What then are these major factors exert- 
ing direct, and indirect, influences upon our 
lives? 

PRESERVING THE PEACE 

First, let's take a look at the No. 1 
challenge—that of preserving the peace, or, 
conversely—preventing world war III. 

Around the globe, the Communists con- 
trol one-third—or about 1 billion—of the 
people, and one-fourth of the land of the 
earth. 

Fanatically, the Reds are dedicated to con- 
quering the world. For this purpose, they 
continue to mobilize the controlled people 
and resources into a gigantic military 
machine. 

As a leader of the free world, the United 
States—serving also as a front-line anti- 
Communist force—finds it necessary to (a) 
maintain a mighty jet-nuclear-missile space 
defense; and (b) cooperate with free world 
allies—in military alllances—to prevent the 
out-spreading of communism. 

Behind such a protective military shield, 
we are also attempting to create the eco- 
nomic and political conditions and strength 
to withstand Red aggression, as well as en- 
couraging cooperation necessary for build- 
ing a world in which wars will not reoccur 
in each generation, and differences among 
nations can be settled peacefully. 

Fulfilling a dual responsibility as protector 
of freedom; and promoter of peace, however, 
this can be accomplished only by maintain- 
ing a healthy economy. 

ECONOMIC PICTURE 


Let's take a look, then, at the economic 
picture. 

Today, the Nation is surging forward with 
an ever-increasing output of goods and serv- 
ices—predicated to reach an annual rate of 
$570 billion in 1962. 

Despite record levels of production, there 
are, nevertheless, serious problems. If un- 
resolved, these may handicap our ability, not 
only to meet the needs of our fast-expanding 
population, but also to win the economic 
battle against communism. 

Consequently, we must undertake realistic 
efforts to perpetuate a strong, forward mov- 
ing, free economy. Among other , this 
means a new hard look at foreign and do- 
mestic programs. 

The future of Western alliances—as well as 
our own domestic progress—for example, 
may depend to a substantial degree—upon 
the adoption of realistic trade policies. 

In agriculture, business, industry, and 
labor many folks—and rightly so—are deeply 
concerned with the adverse impact which 
too large a volume of imports of foreign 
goods—produced at lower operational and 
labor costs—may have on our domestic econ- 
omy. 

For this reason, I belive that Congress has 
a responsibility both for: (1) preserving— 
and effectually exercising—its constitutional 
authority on tariffs; and (2) writing in 
safeguards into any new reciprocal trade laws 
to protect jobs, businesses, and the general 
economy. 

AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 

On the farm front, also, there are serious 
challenges. Historically, agriculture, has 
served as a foundation stone of our economy. 
Unfortunately, the farmer—in dairying as 
elsewhere—still sweats and labors under the 
dual handicap of a production-consumption 
imbalance; and a cost-price squeeze for 
the farmer. 

Consequently, the Nation—through free 
enterprise and governmental cooperation— 
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must now find a farm program that will (a) 
better serve the American public; (b) reduce, 
as possible, the cost of the price-support pro- 
gram to the taxpayer; and (c) brighten the 
outlook for the dairy industry—an important 
segment of our agriculture and national 
economy. 


Too Much Spending, Too Much 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Redwood City Tribune of Redwood City, 


. Calif., recently published an opinion poll 


which is one I submitted to them. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
the editorial of the Tribune giving the 
results of that poll, together with a 
number of comments which the individ- 
ual constituents sent to the paper, to- 
gether with their completed opinion poll. 
Too Much SPENDING, Too MUCH AUTHORITY 


The Federal Government is spending too 
much money and acquiring too much au- 
thority. 

These are the two strong opinions of 
readers answering the questionnaire on na- 
tional and international affairs which the 
Tribune published last week in coopera- 
tion with Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
regarded as relatively heavy. Nearly 300 per- 
sons took the time to mark the Tribune chart 
and return it. Many of those who answered 
the questions appended remarks, many of 
which are published in the Forum“ column 
on this page. 

Generally, the readers were emphatic in 
their feelings about additional spending. 
They voted heavily against raising the debt 
limit, financing medical care for the aged 
through social security, buying $100 million 
in bonds to finance the United Nations, Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

They strongly opposed trade with Red 
bloc nations or giving aid to Communist 
countries which are independent of the 
USSR. 

Strongest negative vote came in response 
to the question as to whether President Ken- 
nedy should be granted more authority. 

The only question which got a majority 
ves“ vote was the one asking whether the 
United States should reduce tariffs to en- 
courage broader world trade. 

Many who said they favored Federal aid 
to education did so with the reservation 
that they did not feel this should apply 
to private schools. 

The plan to create a new Cabinet office for 
urban affairs was rejected by a sizable ma- 
jority. 

Some readers took the liberty of comment- 
ing on the amount of taxes they were paying, 
even though that question wasn't asked. 

Many cast a unanimous “no” on all nine 
questions, remarking that they feel the Na- 
tion is moving more and more toward a wel- 
fare state. Some of these added that they 
were Democrats. One asked if a straight 
no“ vote made him a reactionary, and one 
who voted all “yes” said that since it is 
obvious this is in conflict with Mr. YOUNG- 
ER's Own vote record that he could hardly 
vote for Mr. YOUNGER. 

Following is the complete tabulation of 
votes turned in by Tribune readers: 
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1. Do you favor the U.S. purchasing $100 
million in bonds to help finance the 


. Do you favor Federal aid to public and 
pivo, primary and secondary 
schoo! 


b 


4. Do you favor the P. 


dent's request 
to raise the Federal debt limit over 


6. Do you favor the ereation of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs? ......----- 
7. Do you favor foreign aid to Communist 
nations who have dec! 1 them- 
solves independent of the U.8.8.R.?. 
8. Do you favor tralo with the Red bloc 


ployment benefits without congres- 
monal: er 


READERS GIVE THER REACTIONS TO Quiz ON 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
GENERAL COMMENTS BY READERS ANSWERING 
THE POLL ON NATIONAL ISSUES 

The President's subsidy provisions for 
“hurt” industry would (1) increase taxes or 
boost inflation, (2) eliminate domestic in- 
dustry in the injured lines, (3) adversely 
affect other U.S, industry dependent on h 
lines, (4) increase unemployment in those 
lines, (5) retard a natural shift in the 
economy to compensate for Europe's 
efficiency, and (6) raise havoc in additional 
bureaucratic claims han . All of this 
could be eliminated if the President would 
eliminate subsidy and slow down the rate of 
tariff. 

I would recommend that we end the big 
giveaway program and start to let the other 
nations stand on their own two feet. If we 
have to give anything away, how about our 
vast surplus of foodstuffs? 

By voting “no” on all nine questions I 4° 
not imply that we do not have an honest con- 
cern for keeping the less fortunate nations 
and people in the world. If this is necessary. 
let's cut the frills elsewhere. We are sup- 
posedly an intelligent nation, yet we keeP 
getting closer to a welfare state. 

Question 2 should have been in two parts. 
I do not favor Federal aid to any p 
and secondary schools. However, if Federal 
aid is granted, then private schools should 
be included, 

CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: The charter of the 
United Nations should be amended to 
those nations not sharing in the operating 
costs of the U.N. 

If ald is granted to the schools, increasing 
controls will follow. In 20 years there would 
be an effort to make every school alike: 
Each community should determine it 
school's activity to reflect the local needs 
and desires, 

Our social security program is becoming 
a wedge to broaden the socialistic trends al- 
ready too great. The age limits would stead- 
ily decrease, the benefits increase. 

If, in these relatively peaceful times, the 
budget cannot be balanced, then the coun- 
try is being mismanaged, 

The present administration has demon- 
strated sufficient intelligence to handle thé 
free trade proposals * * *. 

Urban affairs are not a Federal problem. 

Foreign aid should be limited to allies 
* © © if we have any. 

Trade with Red bloc nations should be 
undertaken only when we stand to benefit 
more than they do by it. 
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We need reforms in both areas in question 
9. To grant the present administration more 
would just foul them up more. 

D. W. W. 
Concressman YOUNGER: While the political 
Climate threatens to engulf us in a fallout 
or Security, welfarism, and big government, 
it would do well for responsible officials like 
yourself to be guided constantly by the ques- 
tion of how the passage of each particular 
Will affect the individual rights and free- 
doms of their constituents. 
vidual responsibility gives meaning 
and purpose to life. 
deed a nation of sheep. 
Mrs. M. A. MATHIAS. 
San Cantos. 
Congressman Youncer: I should like to 
Pine the following comments relative to the 


No. 1. I am certainly against this purchase 
use the United Nations are not fairly 
Tepresentative of the total world. The 
People of the United States are represented 
On the basis of territory and population. It 
entirely wrong that small, newly emerged 
have equal vote in General Assembly, 
and T disagree with the principle of the veto 
in the Security Council. Unless these things 
de changed, the United States should not 
Carry the burden. 

No. 2. This is a local matter. 

No. 3. No. The poor get free care in any 
fase. Most of us should make some provi- 
sion for our old age, or personal insurance 
Could take care of this. 

No, 4. No. The only reason we should ever 
go into debt is in the case of a national 

ncy. Everything should be done to 
liquidate the debt promptiy. 
u N° 5. Yes. We should be consistent. It 

Sur national policy to restrict monopolies 
by antitrust means, etc.; in other words, to 
Ster competition. This certainly should 
*Pply internationally, as well as nationally. 

countries that can do one thing better 
than others, should not be penalized for 
being able to do a better job. To stimulate 
petition is to stimulate free trade. 
ai 6. No. The Federal Government is in 
ab Many activities now. Cities should be 
le to take care of their own affairs, If 
fi they want to do are not economically 
*asible, they should not be attempted. 
vae 7. No. Their independence of the 
YSR. does not make them our friends. 
it came to an issue, they would take sides 
tg us, This applies also to neutrals. It 
time for them to stand up and be counted. 

No. g. No. The reason for this is that the 
Red block nations are deficient and all we 
are doing is to enable them to overcome their 
zenelencles and to catch up. If we do not 
“ed them and do not give them the techni- 
cal Wherewithal, it increases their problems. 

No. 9. No. It is a basic concept of the 
American precept of Government that there 
are three divisions—the legislative, the judi- 
cial, and the executive. We have been whit- 

away too long on certain of these areas 
5 I do not propose to grant one man and 
the selected advisers to preempt 
Constituted functions of the houses of 
Our method is slow, but more 
Often, right. 
Woodside. 


ALBERT H. THRONDSON. 


{congressman Youncer: I found the ques- 
1 Maire in the Tribune quite interesting. 

answered the first two questions both “yes” 
th “no,” because on the first I favor it if 
x be are countries contribute a reasonable 
On No. 2 I favor Federal ald for public, but 
t for private schools. 


Repwoon Crrr, 


Jon YAcorttIn, 


Without it we are in- 
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Congressman YounGer: Under question 8 
I have indicated an affirmative answer, but 
this should be qualified to apply to certain 
commodities and products which are already 
available to the Red bloc from other coun- 
tries, but not for strategic materials. 

On a subject not included in the question- 
naire: The taxation of American business 
abroad, I wish to state that I am opposed 
to the Treasury Department's recommenda- 
tion that foreign subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies be required to pay US. taxes on in- 
come, whether repatriated or not. 

1 believe that it is important to the fu- 
ture of the United States that American 
business abroad be allowed to compete with 
foreign companies on an equal basis; that is, 
to be able to operate under the same busi- 
ness rules and tax structure as their com- 
petitors. 

The proposed bill will seriously hamper 
our efforts to maintain our present position 
as a world business power, Let's not con- 
sider tax income for the present adminis- 
tration, but rather, the position of our coun- 
tries 20 years from now. 

RALPH W. KANE. 

ATHERTON. 

Congressman YounceR: I am enclosing the 
questionnaire from the Redwood City 
Tribune. I have checked all the answers 
Tes — many of them I am in favor of be- 
cause of my own information and beliefs, 
the others I am willing to accept Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s judgment on and am for them be- 
cause he is, We elected him President be- 
cause we wanted a different and more active 
part in world affairs. I think he should be 
given a chance to carry out some of his 
ideas. 

The only thing I will not support his 
views on is military spending and nuclear 
testing. I believe we should and could have 
disarmament if we really wanted it, and 1 
do not think anything can justify further 
pollution of the air. 

Jura Craw. 

REDwoop CITY. 


Address by Senator Moss at Arizona 
Semicentennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a stirring 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] at the 
semicentennial reunion of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Arizona, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
on February 14, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, AT SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA, PHOENIX, An., FEBRUARY 14, 
1962 
To appear as a speaker at this semicen- 

tennial reunion of the Democratic Party in 

Arizona, and at a gathering which pays trib- 

ute to your golden anniversary Congressman 

and revered dean of the U.S. Senate, CARL 

Hayvben, fills me at once with a since of great 

pride of great humility. As a junior Senator 
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from your sister State of Utah, represent by 
the 45th star in our national banner, I am 
honored, indeed, to salute Arizona on the 
50th anniversary of the 48th State. 

I am in fast company tonight—Senator 
HayYvENn, Postmaster General Day, former 
Governor and former Majority Leader Mc- 
Farland, Congressman UpaLr, former Con- 
gressmen Harless and Murdock, former Goy- 
ernor Garvey. Mrs. Jones, the charming 
widow of another former Governor, Mrs. 
Friend, daughter of Arizona's first Governor, 
George Hunt, and Bob Jones. In short, the 
most distinguished Democrats of America, 
as well as Arizona. It is a birthday party, 
and an occasion, to remember. 

I share with you your satisfaction in being 
Westerners and Democrats. We are more 
proud of being western Democrats than al- 
most anything else, except being Americans. 

Being Democrats reminds me of my story 
about Uncle Dinny who stormed into the 
registrar of voters office and demanded that 
his party enrollment be changed from Dem- 
ocratic to Republican. 

The clerk was amazed because he knew 
that Dinny had been a Democratic stalwart 
all of his life. 

“Dinny, why are you doing this?” queried 
the clerk. 

Uncle Dinny, who was just purple with 
rage, fumed: “I just had a terrible argu- 
ment with me family and I am so damn 
mad I want to do something drastic to dis- 
gtace them.” 

We good Democrats can understand how 
he felt. 

I share your satisfaction, also, that this 
50th anniversary of Arizona statehood, and 
this resulting semicentennial reunion of the 
Democratic Party, is taking place at a time 
when we again have a great Democratic 
President in the White House—John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Arizona was literally a new frontier 50 
years ago when we added the 48th star to 
our flag, and it is now a vigorous and ef- 
fective part of the Kennedy New Frontier, 


even to the extent of contributing one of 


its most illustrious native sons, Stewart 
Udall, to the Kennedy Cabinet. 

We now have a greater interest in the 
West and its problems, and a deeper under- 
standing of those problems, than we have 
had in many years in Washington. This is 
indeed a year for Westerners and Democrats 
to celebrate. 

Some of our Republican friends seem to 
have forgotten in this 1 short year that 
they ‘vere ever in control of the executive 
branch of the Government, and, therefore, 
responsible for the decisions made. They 
seem to have wiped out the 8 Eisenhower 
years, and to have reverted back to the 
walling and lamentations they developed to 
such an art during the previous 20 Demo- 
cratic years. 

This Republican criticism reminds me of 
the story about the psychiatrist who was 
testing a little boy brought to him by his 
mother because she was concerned about 
his premature preoccupation with little 
girls. 

The psychiatrist placed an ink blot be- 
fore the little boy. 

“Now, Johnny,” he said, “what does this 
look like?" 

“Two bees making love,“ came the prompt 
reply. 

Without comment, the doctor showed the 
boy another ink blot. “How about this?" 

Johnny studied it for a moment. “Two 
birds making love,” he said, : 

A bit perturbed, the psychiatrist showed 
him a third and larger ink blot. The child 
frowned, looked at it closely, and finally 
declared triumphantly, “Two horses making 
love.” 

At this, the doctor lost patience. “Young 
man,” he thundered, “I think you're just a 
little too concerned with sex.” 
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Johnny turned innocent eyes on the psy- 
chiatrist. “Why are you hollering at me?“ 
he complained. They're your pictures, 
aren't they?” 

The fact is that much of what the Re- 
publicans are complaining about results 
from actions they took themselves. 

You know, as I prepared this speech, I 
felt very much like the school boy who 
when asked to describe Socrates, wrote: 

“Socrates was a Greek who spoke very 
often to the Athenians. They poisoned 
him.” 

This is a festive and gay occasion, and 
the things I am going to say tonight are 
serious and thought-provoking, but such 
were my instructions. 

My subject is “The Conscience of a 
Liberal”"—and I can think of no more ap- 
propriate place to make such a speech than 
to a group of Arizona Democrats. 

It was with some trepedation that I chose 
this subject, because the very word liberal 
is one of the most misunderstood and mis- 
used words in our vocabulary today. To 
some it is synonymous with radical“ 
and to these people a radical in government 
is one who advocates great and sweeping 
changes with the least possible delay. To 
others, the word liberal simply means a 
forward-looking attitude, and a willingness 
to try new remedies for new or old prob- 
lems. 

Similarly, the word conservative has many 
connotations. It all depends on what you 
want to “conserve.” The American conser- 
vative today, by his own admission, wants 
to return to the forms and usages of the 
past, even those of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turles. To some this attitude can only be 
labeled by the word “reactionary.” 

It is with a clear recognition of this prob- 
lem of labels, of the fact that the very terms 
I shall be using are equally as controversial 
as the ideologies they represent, that I ap- 
proach this discussion. 

Political history in this country has never 
been shaped by abstract doctrines or theo- 
retical dogmas. Original political theory 
here, as in the mother country of England, 
has developed chiefly in time of national 
trouble when thinking men, seeking to solve 
urgent problems, have been forced to re- 
examine basic principles. 

For example, when we were hammering 
out our American democracy, we produced 
statesmen like Jefferson, Adams, Madison 
and Hamilton, who were also political 
philosophers. 

Then, the debate between the North and 
the South in the mid-19th century pro- 
duced Webster and Calhoun. And the prob- 
lems of the first half of the 20th century 
gave us Woodrow Wilson and Robert Taft, 
two very practical political theorists. 

Today, as we try to cope with grave situa- 
tions both at home and abroad, it has again 
become evident that we must go back to 
first principles, and in that light examine 
the problems of the sixties. 

You will note that my discussion of poli- 
tical philosophy is not essentially partisan. 
Both major political parties have liberals 
and conservatives in their ranks. Perhaps it 
would make the choice at the polls easier, if 
all liberals were lumped together in one 
party and all conservatives amalgamated 
firmly in the other one. But I doubt that 
this day will ever dawn, Republican and 
Democratic parties are both sturdy institu- 
tions which show little interest in being dis- 
sected, and reassembled. 

The lack of consistent philosophies and 
clear-cut division on issues in our two major 
political parties has produced some very 
strange political bedfellows. Lincoln, a Re- 
publican, made Jefferson his touchstone in 
the 1850's. Bryan, a Democrat, appropriated 
Lincoln in the 1880’s. Theodore Roosevelt 
bolted the Republicans as a Progressive and 
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found his inspiration in the Federalists who 
were Jefferson's nents. 

This kind of turnabout is powerful testi- 
mony to the ingenuity of our political lead- 
ers and the vitality of our American pro- 
cedures. But despite these individual ex- 
ceptions, as a party, the Democrats have 
stood for progress and change to meet mod- 
ern conditions. The Republicans have clung 
persistently to the past, and have insisted 
that new ideas were either socialistic or un- 
American. 

In this discussion, I do not propose to de- 
fine conservatism and liberalism in neat, 
one-sentence statements. No dictionary 
definition could ever be adequate, for one 
thing, and for another, as I have pointed 
out, the words mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. I shall therefore take the 
essence of brief statements of faith from two 
liberals—Democrats, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Gov. Adlai Stevenson, and two 
conservatives—Republicans, President Her- 
bert Hoover and Senator GOLDWATER. 

The statements cover a 25-year period of 
time. Each spokesman has combined the 
results of his practical political experience 
with an awareness of the Implications in his 
own position, and each is an accepted rep- 
resentative of his philosophy. 

First Hoover and Roosevelt who struggled 
for the Presidency in 1932. 

In his volume “Twentieth Century Political 
Thought.“ Joseph S. Roucek says of Presi- 
dent Hoover: 

“Herbert Hoover speaks for many modern 
American conservatives when he identifies the 
extension of governmental economic con- 
trols with the ‘regimentation’ characteristic 
of foreign dictatorships, and when he as- 
cribes our high living standards to the 
American system of free enterprise, he com- 
bines almost all of the favorite conserva- 
tive themes: We must cling to the Bill of 
Rights; any necessary alterations must be 
made only by formal constitutional amend- 
ment; governments have an insatiable ap- 
petite for power; society cannot remain 
partly ‘regimented’ and partly free, and 
even partial regimentation will eventually 
destroy democracy. To attempt ‘to solve the 
problem of distribution of a hard won 
plenty by restrictions * * * will abolish the 
plenty.“ 

Moreover, the conduct of business by gov- 
ernment would only give us the “least effi- 
ciency.” States President Hoover: “It would 
increase rather than decrease abuse and cor- 
ruption, stifle initiative and invention, un- 
dermine the development of leadership, 
cripple the mental and spiritual energies of 
our people, extinguish equality of oppor- 
tunity, and dry up the spirit of liberty and 
the forces which make progress.” 

Let us now hear the liberal case as pre- 
sented by Franklin Roosevelt: 

“One great difference which has character- 
ized this division (between the liberal and 
the conservative groups) has been that the 
liberal party—no matter what its particular 
name was at the time—believed in the wis- 
dom and efficacy of the will of the great ma- 
jority of the people, as dis ed from 
the Judgment of a small minority of either 
education or wealth. * * * 

“The other great difference between the 
two parties has been this; The liberal party 
is a party which believes that, as new condi- 
tions and problems arise beyond the power 
of men and women to meet as individuals, 
it becomes the duty of the Government itself 
to find new remedies with which to meet 
them. The liberal party insists that the 
Government has the definite duty to use all 
its power and resources to meet new social 
problems with new social controls—to in- 
sure to the average person the right to his 
own economic and political life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Now coming 30 years closer to today— 
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In his book “The Conscience of a Con- 
servative,”" my distinguished colleague from 
your State, Senator GOLDWATER, states that 
the undesirable trends which he finds in our 
public affairs will be reversed, and I quote: 

“When Americans, in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the Nation, decide to 
put the man in the office who Is pledged to 
enforce the Constitution and restore the Re- 
public. Who will proclaim in a campaign 
speech: 

“I have little interest in streamlining 
Government or in making it more efficient, 
for I mean to reduce its size. I do not un- 
dertake to promote welfare, for I propose to 
extend freedom. My aim is not to pass laws, 
but to repeal them. It is not to inaugurate 
new programs, but to cancel old ones that 
do violence to the Constitution, or that have 
failed in their purpose, or that impose on 
the people an unwarranted financial burden- 
I will not attempt to discover whether legis- 
lation is needed before I have first deter- 
mined whether it is constitutionally permis- 
sible. And if I should later be attacked for 
neglecting my constituents’ interests, I 
reply that I was informed their main interest 
is liberty and that in that cause I am doing 
the very best I can.“ 

Again, Senator GOLDWATER states: 

“Thus, for the American conservative, 
there is no difficulty in identifying the days 
overriding political challenge: It is to pre- 
serve and extend freedom. As he surveys the 
various attitudes and institutions and laws 
that currently prevail in America, many 
questions will occur to him, but the con- 
servative’s first concern will always be: Are 
we maximizing freedom?” 

In May 1956, Adlai E. Stevenson, one of 
today’s most articulate liberals, gave this 
classic definition of the modern liberal: 

“First, he (the liberal) believes in the 
existence of the future, and believes that it 
can be made a good future. It he is my age 
he make often think of the past, and he may 
think of it with affection and nostalgia. But 
he rejects the idea that it was either better 
or simpler than what we face now. In an- 
swer to the conservative’s classic question. 
‘Whither are we drifting’ the liberal says: 
We cannot drift, we must go.“ Although he 
respects the past, he has no desire to tinker 
with the clock or turn it back. He does not 
try to force it ahead. But he does wind the 
clock. 

“He has never seen from on high. any 
slightest indication that heaven itself wishes 
to return to the good old days—and so he 
walks ahead, in courage and steadfastness, 
and with a minimum of backward glance’: 
into the perpetually obscure, the perpetually 
dangerous, the perpetually unknown future- 
No wonder he cannot always tell where he is 
going. In contrast to this, the reactionary 
can always tell you where he has been, 50 
he has an air of authority. What he doesn't 
know is that the political house of his 
fathers, which he perpetually talks about 
but hasn't seen for 40 years, has now been 
condemned or torn down.” 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween the two liberals and the two con- 
servatives I have just quoted lies in their 
frame of mind. The conservatives con- 
stantly implies that the good old days 
and “good old methods” of doing things 
were better and that most changes and mod- 
ifications in our way of life in recent years 
have been to say the least, unfortunate 
With this thesis I most emphatically dis- 


ee. 

My objection does not arise, however. 
from a purely personal disposition to like 
the present and look to the future with opti- 
sec It arises from the lessons of his- 

I do not propose to call in the Greeks and 
the Romans to prove my point. I leave 
them to the conservatives who seem to 
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Unearthing unsuccessful social experiments, 
centuries old, which were carried out under 
Conditions as unlike those in modern 
Ca as it would be possible to find, to 
demonstrate that some similar proposal 
Would surely fail in the United States of 
1960's. I will be satisfied to fall back 
N the history of the United States as a re- 
lable guide for the programs of action we 
d formulate for today. 
l Almost from our earliest days our greatest 
faders have recognized that we must make 
use of the instrumentality of government 
to do what we cannot as individuals do at 
or do so well, for ourselves. It was be- 
Cause it was necessary to do somethings on 
® National, rather than a State, basis that 
the Constitution was adopted in the first 
Place. 
It was obvious, of course, from the day 
dur Nation was born that the Government 
to maintain an Army to provide for the 
orunon defense, to coin money, and per- 
orm other national services. But whether 
the Government: had any responsibility in 
ng the mail, for instance, was an- 
aer question. Even today some cry 
Socialism.” 


But the Continental Congress thought the 

ernment did have that responsibility, 

2 in 1775, probably after considerable 

ebate, the Continental Congress passed a 

Fesolution and ordinance establishing post 
and post roads. 

By 1801, Alexander Hamilton. had recog- 
m that the improvement of the com- 

nications between the different parts of 

country is an object well worthy of our 
Rational purse” and “to provide roads and 
bridges is within the direct purview of the 
Constitution.” 

By 1808, so many internal problems had 
Sta their heads in the new union of 
or tes that Albert Gallatin, then Secretary 

the Treasury, presented to the Senate a 
ore Prehensive plan for an integrated system 
Aces ternal improvements Including post of- 
Cen: and post roads to be undertaken by the 

tral Government. 
Near ound continue with an almost year- by- 
dur account of the growth of what is now 
to Federal highway system. Sufficient it is 

Say that the problems of the times which 

viduals could not solve were in each case 

With solutions of the times, solutions 
phich were often new and untried. Wash- 
peton and Jefferson and the other great 
Sunders of the Nation were moved by the 
— Spirit so eloquently described by Adlai 
qu nson in the statement which I just 
mooted. Undoubtedly these men thought 
2 of the “good old days” before they 
Mah to fight a revolutionary war and estab- 
und & government on the basis of the new 
ra untried principles of political democ- 
age And yet they walked ahead “in cour- 

and steadfastness, with a minimum of 
4ckward glances into the perpetually un- 

town future.” 


Do we ever hear today of the Tory Con- 
s Vative philosophers, the cling-to-the-old- 
mene boys who were contemporaries of the 
hee founders of our country? Can you 
TE € one of them? Neither can I, although 

®guely remember from my college history 

mS that there were such authorities, 
ise the history of our people’s growing 
tas r the Government to advance their wel- 
Wha, See something quite different from 
k 5 the conservatives apparently see. I see 
4 addy advance down through the years in 

Breater acquisition by all Americans of all 

ae fundamental values for which the 
the fürs, was founded. Without changing 
We Tame of the Government we set up when 
Me e a Nation, we have added im- 
m “sUrably through constitutional amend- 

ents and statutory acts to the liberty as 


Wel) AB 
tlet. the general welfare of all of our 
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In the paragraph from the book by the 
junior Senator from Arizona which I quoted 
earlier there is one very striking sentence: 

“I do not undertake to promote welfare, 
for I propose to extend freedom.” 

What does this mean in literal terms? 

My idea of promoting welfare includes, as 
an essential element, the extension of an 
individual's freedom. 

For example, the Federal banking system 
set by statute gives me the freedom to con- 
duct financial affairs under sound monetary 
and credit regulations, a freedom my an- 
cestors did not have. Since in this respect 
Iam guaranteed freedom, and not deprived 
of it, I certainly feel that this contributes 
to my welfare. 

Perhaps the Senator was referring to the 
type of freedom our older citizens have had, 
to manage as best they can to meet their 
medical expenses in old age. No matter that 
funds are lacking, each is free“ to suffer 
want and neglect. But the liberal would 
hold that Federal concern for their welfare, 
and statutory action, would assure them of 
that other type of freedom which I feel is 
more desirable, freedom from the worry of 
medical bills and hospital bills for care they 
must have. 

The junior Senator from Arizona has pro- 
posed that the Federal Government grad- 
ually withdraw entirely from the following 
p which he describes as being “out- 
side the constitutional mandate,” social wel- 
fare programs, public power, agriculture, 
public housing, urban renewal, and, as he 
states, from “all other activities that can be 
better performed by lower levels of govern- 
ment or by private institutions or by in- 
dividuals.” 

Only by this method, in his opinion, can 
American people “start making progress to- 
ward regaining their freedom.” 

If I correctly understand the Senator, 
what are some of the Government services 
we would be giving up? 

One would certainly be the great system 
of social security insurance which provides 
most Americans with a minimum income for 
their retirement years. 

Another, I presume, would be our public 
health system, including the basic research 
efforts to attack the cause and find the cure 
for great killers like heart disease and cancer. 

Federal aid to education would undoubt- 


_ edly be on the list, despite the fact that Fed- 


eral aid to land-grant colleges was first au- 
thorized in 1862, and that since that time 
there have been many other p s re- 
affirming our national interest in support 
of our schools. 

As Americans, would the Senator from 
Arizona have us turn our back on slums and 


decaying cities, with nothing done about_ 


these twin evils unless States or communi- 
ties are able to ald, or when slum clearance 
and urban renewal can be financed by pri- 
vate capital? 

And agriculture, that important segment 
of our economy that has consumed so much 
of the thought of Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations since President Hoover 
initiated his farm board, would it be left to 
sink or swim depending on the farmer's abil- 
ity to outguess the weather and the market? 

What of our great natural power sites, 
which are part of the people’s God-given 
heritage of natural resources? In many cases 
their full and comprehensive development is 
too big and two costly for private enterprise, 
or for a local community or areas to develop. 
To turn over to private enterprise the full 
responsibility for developing electric energy 
would be, in some cases, to squander the 
people’s heritage. 4 

As I see it, the conservatives really want 
to use the laws of 1850 to govern the United 
States of the 1960's. They relish our auto- 
mobiles, our television, our jet airplanes, our 
beautiful cities and our comfortable homes, 
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but they want to be as unregulated as 
though they still lived on a frontier ranch. 

Do they seriously want to repeal our na- 
tional conservation program, the railroad 
and trust regulations of the late 19th cen- 
tury, the Farm Assistance Program, the Food 
and Drug Act and its numerous amend- 
ments, our water pollution control program, 
to use a few examples? How many people 
can possibly have deluded themselves into 
believing that the “good old days“ before 
the national Government undertook these 
services were better than the “good new 
days“ of the present, and the even better 
days of the future? 

I've never been sure just when the “good 
old dgys" began or ended but let's take a 
brief glimpse at the status of the average 
man—at his educational opportunities, his 
working conditions, his rights as a citizen, 
and his living standards, during some of the 
periods which some of our rugged conserva- 
tives like to think of as rosy. 

When the Republic was founded there was 
an aristocracy of wealthy landowners, a few 
well-to-do shipowners, practically no mid- 
dle class, and a large mass of tenants, small 
farmowners, frontiersmen, agricultural field 
workers and slaves. 

Illiteracy was common, Before 1827 there 
were no tax supported schools of any kind. 
It was not until the latter half of the 19th 
century, when the public libraries began to 
spread across the Nation, when newspapers 
and periodicals began to achieve mass cir- 
culations, and when the chautauqua and 
lecture platform became popular that there 
was any real advance in general Literacy. 
Even so, 50 years ago only 1 out of every 17 
citizens completed high school. 

As far as material wealth was concerned, as 
late as 1900 only about 71 out of every 1,000 
persons had any savings deposits, and only 
about 42 out of every 1,000 had any ordinary 
life Insurance, Life expectancy for men was 
about 46 years; for women 48. 

Because people were willing to work for 
anything they could get, the annual average 
wage in manufacturing in this country in 
1909 was only slightly over 6500. That would 
buy more beefsteak or potatoes than $500 
would today, but it would not buy decent 
housing or medical care or education, or 
enough of anything else. 

Is this the golden period of American his- 
tory to which our conservative friends refer 
with nostalgia? 

It is not easy to contrast living standards 
in the early 1900’s with those of today be- 
cause the data are clearly not comparable in 
all cases. There are great differences in dol- 
lar values, and many intangibles. However, 
it is safe to say that the per capita gross na- 
tional product, based on a constant dollar, 
has doubled in the last 50 years. This means 
that in proportion to the population, twice 
the quantity of goods and services are being 
consumed today than at the beginning of 
this century. And the per capta income, 
estimated in constant dollars, is up from $375 
to $2,538. Family income has tripled in just 
the last 30 years. Despite high taxes we have 
much more spendable income than ever 
before. 

Total personal savings were only a little 
over a billion dollars at turn of the century. 
In 1956 they stood at almost $37 billion. In 
1920, life insurance in force in this country 
added up to about 640 billion. By 1958 the 
amount was close to $500 billion, 

The number of telephones have more than 
doubled in the last 30 years, and the number 
of privately owned cars more than tripled. 

I could continue for some time to quote 
statistics to you, people are living much 
longer, we are losing far fewer babies in their 
first year, and far fewer women in childbirth, 
well over half of our citizens are completing 
high school instead of 1 out of every 17 as 
was the case in 1900, illiteracy has almost 
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been wiped out, we are eating more and bet- 
ter, we have more leisure because we don't 
work as long, and we are using that leisure 
to travel to faraway places. 

Does it not seem as though life is richer 
and more abundant? 

But as you may say many of these gains are 
purely material, What of the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom and of political and 
civil liberties? Have they been eroded down 
through the years? 

In partial answer to this, let me point to 
the recent decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals overturning the Apalachin convictions. 
It was, we all agree, a complete frustration 
of the efforts of the law to deal effectively 
with those who scorn the law. But it was 
also a stern and impartial protection òf the 
constitutional rights of the individual. 

You all remember the details of the Apa- 
lachin case. Twenty men, most of whom had 
underworld police records, were convicted of 
conspiracy to conceal the purpose of their 
conclave at Apalachin, N.Y. They all as- 
serted they were simply “visiting a sick 
friend.” No people familiar with the inter- 
locking directorates of racketeering believed 
this, it made just as much sense as saying 
that 63 men with underworld reputations 
had convened in Apalachin to play tiddly- 
winks. 

Yet the court held “no crime proved, no 
conviction.” 

“In America,” wrote Judge Charles E. 
Clark, “we respect. the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and even an unsavory character is not 
to be imprisoned except on definite proof of 
specific crime.” 

Most Americans agreed. It was unfortu- 
nate that freedoms broad enough to shield 
the worthy gave shelter to the unworthy, but 
when freedom is at stake, the course is clear. 

We must not curtail freedom. The United 
States must, within the framework of the 
Constitution, sharpen its legal powers to 
deal successfully with the new techniques of 
crime, 

Contrast the sentiment in America today 
on the Apalachin case, and the language of 
the decision on it, with the course of the 
famous Sacco-Vanzetti case of the 1920's. 
Two Italian radicals were convicted of mur- 
der in a payroll robbery in Massachusetts. 
The case was full of doubts, “doubts that 
would not down,” Walter Lippmann, then 
an editorial writer on the New York World, 
called them. No man,” Mr. Lippmann 
write, “should be put to death where so much 
doubt exists.” 

But the men were executed. There was a 
genuine division of thought between those 
who thought radicals ought to be strung up 
on principle and those who felt the test of 
a country's civilization was the care with 
which it protected the rights of minorities. 
When the execution finally took place, many 
shivered and wondered if justice had been 
done, and then went on to something else. 

And now turn further back to the Salem 
witch frenzy. What happened then? A 
company of girls started to bark like dogs 
and scream. They were accused of being 
bewitched. The excitement spread, and the 
jails filled rapidly with suspects. Fifty-five 
persons suffered torture, and 20 were exe- 
cuted before the frightful period ended. 
During the entire time it was actually unsafe 
to express doubt of a prisoner's guilt. 

The days of the Salem witch trials, when 
no voice was raised to question innocence or 
guilt, the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti trials, 
and when despite many doubts of guilt two 
men were executed, or the Apalachin trial 
of the 1960's when to guard against trampling 
on basic guarantees 63 underworld char- 
acters were set free, in which era was there 
more viligant protection of the constitutional 
rights of a citizen? 

My friends, I seriously wonder whether 
those who would turn back the clock would 
be satisfied with the type of land in which 
they would live. 
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The conservatives continually express deep 
concern about the cost of moving forward. 
I, for one, have never believed that the best 
measure of our national progress is the rate 
or the quantity of our expenditures. I am 
proud of the fact that much of our high 
standard of living is a product of a private 
enterprise system left free and unfettered, 
and regulated by law only when restrictions 
or a referee become necessary to assure 
maximum freedom to the system or proper 
protection for the people. 

But I cannot. agree with the theory that 
every expansion of government machinery 
is a restriction of freedom or a long step 
toward national bankruptcy. 

It is true that the demands of our society 
are taking a considerable percentage of 
our incomes, a percentage we wish was less. 
But this does not justify the claim of con- 
servatives that all Government spending is 
bad, per se, and that all private spending 
is good, per se. 

Obviously when we spend for a new car 
or a new television set we do it as individuals, 
while we must join together in Govern- 
ment to spend for a new school. We must, 
in other words, use government as our in- 
strument to build and operate the school 
system. But does it make the school less 
desirable, less necessary, less an adjunct 
of a free society? Does the new car, in 
Senator GOLDWATER'S phrase “maximize free- 
dom,” more than does the school? 

“Individual responsibilities” mean meeting 
individual responsibility to the Common- 
wealth. It is true that we have other re- 
sponsibilities. We have responsibilities to 
our families and our friends. But we have 
no responsibility more important than that 
to our fellow man. 

Those who emphasize individual responsi- 
bility sometimes tend to confuse responsi- 
bility with interest, so that a person who 
follows his personal interest is led to be- 
lieve that, by so doing, he is being re- 
sponsible when he is only being selfish. 

Conservatives sometimes acknowledge that 
concerted effort to meet a general problem 
at the community or State level is desirable, 
but believe that it becomes “socialism” when 
the National Government seeks a solution. 
Is this realistic? In this modern age our 
mobile populations and swift communica- 
tions are more and more problems 
soluble only at the Federal level. It is no 
longer possible, for instance, to quarantine 
ignorance or crime behind city walls or 
State boundaries. Adult workers poorly 
educated in their childhood, and criminals 
bred in their youth in city slums, migrate 
back and forth across the country to become 
the problem of any community in which 
they settle. 

There is another point which should be 
made here, also, in behalf of Federal con- 
cern for problems which spill over from one 
section of the country to another. States 
and local communities depend largely upon 
the general property tax for revenue, while 
the Federal tax system is based to a much 
greater degree upon the ability to pay. 
There can be considerable justification 
therefore for using it to meet all problems 
which are national in scope. 

Too many discussions of Federal spend- 
ing leave the impression that our taxes 
are high because of the inordinate expense 
of programs for health, welfare, conserva- 
tion, resource development and other domes- 
tic improvements. This, of course, is not 
fair. More than half of Federal tax dollars 
today are going into major national security 
items, that is, defense, atomic energy, space 
exploration and military assistance. 

Federal expenditures for domestic needs, 
for health, welfare, conservation, resource 
development, housing, commerce and general 

mt are less than one-fourth of our 
budget and they are at a lower level pro- 
portionately than they were 20 years ago. 


March 19 


Today, the debate in America over con- 
servative and liberal philosophies of govern- 
ment is more intense than at almost any 
other time in recent history. As the apos- 
tle of conservatism, my colleague and your 
Junior Senator is one of the main and most 
able debaters. 

I welcome this debate. It is as much 8 
part of our way of life as the Constitution 
itself. I trust that out of it will come the 
high resolve and unity of purpose which has 
seen America through her other times of 
crises. 

I am disturbed, however, by the infusion 
into the conservative movement, and par- 
ticularly into the most conservative wing 
of the Republican Party, of what has come 
to be known as the “radical right.” 

I am speaking of the professional anti- 
Communists, the members of the John Birch 
Society and similar organizations, who have 
set themselves up as the only true Ameri- 
cans and who label everyone who disagrees 
with them as Communists or Communist 
dupes. 

These self-appointed patriots are trying 
convince the people that we are weakened 
by an income tax based on the ability to 
pay, by a social security system which pro- 
vides funds for food and lodging for our 
elderly, and by a minimum wage which as- 
sures our most lowly paid the necessities 
of life. 

They try to wreck the integrity of the Su- 
preme Court. They stir up resentment 
against our participation in the United Na- 
tions. They say that the clergy is riddled 
with Communists. They make an effort to 
block all foreign aid programs. They 
foreign-born and minority-group citizens- 
They chip away at our civil liberties 
spread hate and suspicion throughout the 
Nation. 

Former President Eisenhower has labelled 
some of the charges of the super patriots 
of the right as “rot.” President Kennedy has 
given them clear warning that the damages 
of Birchism to our free society in the sixties 
will not, like the abuses of McCarthyism in 
the fifties, be borne by the President in 
silence, 

Meanwhile, there are millions of well- 
meaning but unthinking Americans who are 
embracing these programs as valid solutions 
for our deeply complex problems. These 
people are troubled and frustrated, and th® 
simple solutions offered are something they 
want desperately to accept. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of some of 
the men and women who are leading the 
radical right. They believe that by foment- 
ing hate they are doing what is best for 
America. But there is no question but that 
they are irresponsible and destructive, 
that the sensible men and women of Amer- 
ica must understand what is happening: 
must study it, and must consider what can 
be done about it. In the thunder from the 
right there is real danger to the liberties 
that we cherish so dearly in America, danger 
which our conservative friends either do 
not, or will not, recognize. 

My friends, as I stated earlier, America 15 
again at a point in its history, and in the 
history of mankind, when we must examine 
first principles. 

In the past, when we have done so, thé 
liberals have carried the day. I believe they 
will carry it again in the decade ahead. Once 
more there has come upon the America® 
scene a strong leader who the new 
challenge of liberalism, and has moved int? 
a position of commitment to it. I refer, 
course, to our great young President—J: 
Kennedy. 

There is no question in my mind that Pres- 
ident Kennedy is standing firmly in the Wil- 
son-Roosevelt-Truman tradition, and what 15 
an even surer test of the durability of bis 
stance, he has surrounded himself with some 
of the best and most progressive minds of 
our age. 


Each day Jack Kennedy dedicates himself 
More firmly to the advancement of the Na- 
welfare and economic security 
in the family—higher minimum 
Wages, better housing, improved health serv- 
ices, greater protection for the aged. And 
euch day he demonstrates that he is more 
Strongly committed, both by mind and heart, 
mente ns thening civil liberties and civil 
He does not consider himself a liberal 
Simply of the new deal stripe, He feels that. 
the 11 of the new deal and the fair 
deal has become so intrinsically a part of 
the American way of life-that it is no longer 
& subject for controversy. Liberalism, he 
feels, should be “rethought and renewed.” 

t we need now in this Nation most of 
all is a constant flow of new ideas,” he said 
his campaign * * We cannot ob- 
tain new ideas until we have a government 
and a public opinion which respect new ideas 

the people who have them. * * * Our 
Country has surmounted great crises in the 
not because of our wealth, not be- 
Cause of our rhetoric, not because we had 
cars and whiter ice boxes and bigger 
television screens than anyone else, but be- 
Cause our ideas were more compelling, and 
penetrating and more wise and more 
uring.” 

In the Congress and in the Cabinet, Ari- 
zona has given President Kennedy three stal- 
Wart liberals, the great young-in-spirit-and- 


E 


4 


dean of the Senate Carl Hayden and 
Udall brothers, Stew and Moe. You 


won't mention. 
friends, President Kennedy and the 
American liberals of 1960 are simply 


that more than 75 percent of the Amer- 
People are behind President Kennedy— 


president Kennedy's immense popularity and 
the record he is making reminds me of 
h story about the farmer and his new 
unting dog. When he first got him he 
the dog out for a test run. Presently 
Shot a duck. The dog walked out on top 
the water, picked up the duck, and 
Potted back over the waves. The farmer 
rubbed his eyes * and tried 
with the same result. 
bor OmPletely overjoyed, he invited a neigh- 
tn to go with him the following day, say- 
10 8 nothing about the dog's talent. True to 
oe when either man hit a bird the dog 
Ould walk on the water and retrieve it. 
ž The neighbor said nothing. Finally, un- 
ble to hold in a moment longer the owner 
ted: Some dog, eh?“ 
vybe neighbor rubbed his chin refiectively. 
eab,” he mumbled, “good dog, but he 
can't swim." 
I predict that the Kennedy hold on the 
Imaginations of the American: people will 
benin and grow. He has grasped firmly 
e fact that the liberal Democratic tradition 
the American tradition, and that it en- 
the freedom of choice and opens the 
nae for everybody to build his future to his 
WN wishes 


And so, in conclusion, let me sum up: 
The conservative likes to quote from the 
Patt to strengthen his position, but in the 
‘ontext of American history, the liberal posi- 
n emerges as the only rational one, Our 
is a record of liberal successes. 
er Be conservative is a traditionalist, the Hb- 
tal is a pragmatist. The former defends the 


couple of gaps in your delegation, ` 
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existing state of affairs, be it good or bad, so under leave to extend my remarks 


simply because it exists. He doubts the abil- 
ity of human beings to apply intelligence to 
the solutions of social problems, and he 
seems not to trust his government to suc- 
cessfully carry out any program which might 
be formulated. This he does in the face of 
overwhelming evidence and the lessons of 
history to the contrary. 

The liberal, on the other hand, is a prac- 
tical fellow, who believes that change is in- 


evitable, that it is feasible, and that it is wise. 


Moreover, he wants to be the instrument for 
guiding the direction and controlling the 
forces of the movement in the future. He 
seeks to achieve effective freedom for the in- 
dividual. This means freedom to think, and 
to choose for himself. It means freedom to 
enjoy with equality the benefits of our mod- 
ern society in business and in private life. 

Modern democracies have demonstrated 
time and again that they have more inner 
gristle than other types of government and 
can outlast them—can bury them, if you 
please, as long as their citizens have the 
freedom, the education, and the drive to 
make democracy work. 


In some parts of the world today there are 
serious doubts that democracy can deal with 
the complexities of the space age. Democ- 
racy, it is said, is too loose, too slow, too in- 
efficient, and too dedicated to personal com- 
fort to move with the speed, the concentra- 
tion and the daring these times demand. 

Can a government that rests on will, and 
not force, meet the challenge? 

The history and the achievements of Amer- 
icans stand as a monument to the personal 
responsibility of free men. I am convinced 
that the adventure in democracy which be- 
gan in 1776 and has carried a people to the 
greatest heights in history can be sustained 
and extended if we can reaffirm in each 
American a sense of individual obligation to 
meet the challenge. 


We cannot compete in a space age with 
totalitarianism if the dogmas of yesterday re- 
main frozen in the minds of the people. We 
can compete only if we maintain open, in- 
quiring minds, a sense of purpose, and the 
courage and foresight to shift when neces- 
sary, as our forefathers did, from well beaten 
paths to bold new courses into the untried 
and the unknown. 


Would You Sell Your American Freedom 
for $425? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, if my 
mail is any indication, American farm- 
ers want the Government to get out of 
their business and to leave them alone. 
In fact, my mail from both in and out- 
side my district indicates there are 
others who want to run their own affairs 
without Government intervention. 

I recently received a letter from a con- 
stituent, Mr. J. W. Boerhave, of Lynden, 
Wash. Mr. Boerhave and his sons op- 
erate a berry farm and are fully aware 
of farm problems. He is also aware that 
the Federal Government is becoming dic- 
tatorial in its efforts to solve these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe what Mr. Boer- 
have has to say in his letter is a matter 
of interest to all Members of Congress, 


I include his letter in the RECORD. 
The letter follows: > 
LYNDEN, WasH., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WESTLAND: Would 
you sell your American freedom for $425? 
That is what some of our Government offi- 
cials are asking the American farmer to do. 
It seems almost inconceivable that in our 
America we have officials who are virtually 
pointing a loaded gun at us and threatening 
to pull the trigger if we disagree with their 
demands. I am referring to H.R. 10010, the 
administration farm bill. 

The cost of the “green belt” around our 
cities for recreation purposes, which the bill 
proyides for, would be added to an already 
much criticized farm m. i 

Heavy fines will be levied for overproduc- 
tion, of which we often have no control due 
to weather and other factors. We have the 
solemn promise of Mr. Freeman that we will 
be rigidly policed. How can these things 
happen in our country? What has hap- 
pened to our Constitution? 

If this bill is it will invite black 
market operations. It leaves room for back- 
door spending. The farmer will be told how 
much land he may use, how much he may 
produce, how much he will be assessed—no 
one will estimate the cost of policing and 
enforcing this program. Is this freedom as 
our forefathers wished us to have? 

A great many Americans are becoming 
increasingly alarmed and I might add, bitter, 
at the personal power that some of our 
Officials are Most of our ancestors 
left their homeland to get away from the very 
things that are happening here today, 

An agricultural dictatorship will not solve 
the farm problem. It hasn't solved the 
wheat situation (in more than 20 years of 
trying). It didn’t solve the pork problem, 
even by hogs by the thousands, nor 
did it solve the potato farmers’ troubles, It 
has not worked im Russia or China. It has 
only raised taxes and added to the cost of 
food to the consumer. This is the farmers’ 
problem and not the Government’s—the law 
of supply and demand is a great equalizer 
and will still work for us as it did in the 
cattle industry and others that have not 
been under controls. 

We often wonder if there is still hope, or 
have we taken the one step beyond? 

Mr. Cochrane has explained that agricul- 
ture should be run as a “public utility” with 
the farmers given a franchise to produce a 
predetermined amount of produce. 

The future for us, our children and grand- 
children, looks extremely dismal, to say the 
least, when the only thing our Government 
can promise us is more government, more 
spending and more taxes. - 

We sincerely hope that you will use every 
means at your disposal to keep America a 
free country—for the people and by the 


people, 
Yours truly, 


J. W. BOERHAVE. 


Soil and Water Conservation 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I Wel- 
come the opportunity to bring to the 
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attention of the Senate two resolutions 
adopted by the Wisconsin Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation District 
Supervisors at their annual meeting. 

Generally, the resolutions recom- 
mend: 

First. An adequate appropriation for 
the Agricultural Research Service in the 
field of soil and water conservation. 

Second. All longtime farm and ranch 
plans, as proposed in bill H-R. 10010, re 
the “Food and Agriculture Act of 1962,” 
be carried out through the medium of soil 
and water conservation districts which 
have a quarter century of experience in 
scientific farm planning. 

Over the years our District Super- 
visors have provided hardworking, crea- 
tive leadership in conservation of our 
soil and water resources. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have these resolutions, 
forwarded to me by the newly elected 
president of the association, S. D. 
Macomber, printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REsoLUTION—Som AND WATER CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH 

Whereas since 1931 the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois have been 
cooperating with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies in planning 
and operating a soll and water conserva- 
tion research program in the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, and * 

Whereas this program, located in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley Soll and Water 
Conservation Experiment Station near La- 
Crosse, Wis., has had a profound and bene- 
ficial effect on the excellence of soil con- 
servation practices on farms in the soil con- 
servation districts in the four-State area, 
and 

Whereas development of improved farm 
practices unrelated in conservation as well 
as changes in social and economic factors 
urgently require that certain basic research 
be continued and expanded in the problem 
area if the soil conservation district pro- 
grams are to improve and develop commen- 
surate with technological improvements in 
other segments of our national economy, 
and 

Whereas the published report entitled 
Facility Needs—Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Research” (S. Doc. 59. 86th Cong., Ist 
sess.) page 94 states, “The present facilities 
at LaCrosse, Wis., are already overtaxed and 
much of the land area is not suited for re- 
use for experimental purposes. The work at 
this location should be closed out and a new 
site obtained for work on soll management 
and erosion control, pasture and meadow 
renovation, minimum tillage, plow-plant, 
and similar practices.“, and 

Whereas the legislative bodies passed, and 
the Governor of the State of Wisconsin ap- 
proved, legislation authorizing the Wiscon: 
sin tural Experiment Station to pur- 
chase new land for an expanded soil and 
water conservation research program: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
recommend that the Congress of the United 
States provide adequate funds for the relo- 
cation of the Upper Mississippi Valley Soll 
and Water Experiment Station and the 
strengthening of the soll and water con- 
servation research program in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley as recommended in prior- 
ity item 33 of the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee on agriculture of the 87th Congress, 
Ist session. These funds are urgently re- 
quested to permit advances in farm methods 
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related to conservation practices such as 


control infiltration, water storage, stream 
pollution, etc. 


RESOLUTION—FARM PLANNING 

Whereas President Kennedy has recom- 
mended a program of “A”bundance, “B"'al- 
ance, “C”onservation, “D”evelopment for 
agriculture; and 
, Whereas it is suggested that legisiation be 
enacted to include cost sharing under long- 
term contracts for the conservation and de- 
velopment of soil, water, forests, wildlife, and 
recreation resources; and 

Whereas soil conservation districts 
throughout the Nation have the legal respon- 
sibility for conserving these resources under 
State laws, and they have effectively devel- 
oped and carried out a program of scientifi- 
cally sound conservation planning on a farm- 
by-farm basis for up to a quarter century; 
and 

Whereas any legislation of the type pro- 
posed should fully utilize existing, experi- 
enced and proven soll and water conserva- 
tion districts as a medium for planning ac- 
tivities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation District Su- 
pervisors at their 1962 annual meeting held 
in Green Lake on March 5 and 6, recommend 
that any long-range farm planning be car- 
ried out through nationally established, rec- 
ognized, and accepted soil and water conser- 
vation districts following the scientific ap- 
proach that has been employed for a quar- 
ter century; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State association solicit 
support of the State Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Committee for this proposal; and be it 
further : 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
forwarded to President Kennedy, Members 
of the Congress, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Bananas on Pike’s Peak Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, several 
years back when the Upper Colorado 
River project was under consideration 
& series ran in these columns in opposi- 
tion to the project. The remarks usu- 
ally concluded with a statement that 
one or more of the individual units in 
the overall project made about as much 
sense as trying to grow bananas on 
Pike’s Peak. Considerable substantia- 
tions of the viewpoints expressed then 
are contained in the following article by 
Raymond Moley which appeared in the 
March 12, 1962, issue of Newsweek: 

PERSPECTIVE—THE COLORADO LIFELINE 

(By Raymond Moley) 

Whenever I have crossed the Colorado 
River near Blythe, Calif., I have entertained 
reflections on what that slim and calm 
stream means to so many Americans and 
some Mexicans. It is neither the largest nor 
the longest of our rivers. Its origin is 1,200 
miles from Blythe in the Colorado Rockies; 
200 miles downstream, what is left of it 
enters the Gulf of California. 

There has been a cold war of controversy 
among the 7 States which, with the river's 
tributaries, are in the Colorado basin. A 
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first step was taken in making an allocation 
of its waters through the Colorado River 
compact, for which Herbert Hoover labored 
with diligence and diplomatic skill, This 
compact, approved by Congress in 1929, 
created the upper basin and the lower basin- 
The point of division and the measuring 
the water was at Lee Ferry, near the Utab- 
Arizona border. On the basis of an ann 
volume flow., the upper basin was alloca 
7.5 million acre-feet, and the lower basin 
8.5 million, By treaty, 1.5 million were guar- 
anteed to Mexico. 

My own study of the problems involved 
began in 1951, when Arizona sought 
failed to secure Federal authorization for an 
immense project to take water from the 
river and transport it to the area aro 
Phoenix and Tucson. Then Arizona brought 
suit in the Supreme Court to determine the 
allocation of lower basin water among Call- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada. The Court 4 
few years later appointed a special master. 
former Judge Simon H. Rifkind, to review 
the case and to make recommendations. 
The special master held hearings over 3 
period of nearly 3 years and submitted a re- 
port in 1960. In January 1961 the t 
was heard by the Court, which now has thé 
case under consideration. 

SHORTAGE OF WATER 

A most important phase of the case is that 
the estimated volume calculated in the 19205 
seems to have been excessive because of the 
inclusion of 6 very wet years in the 
It now appears that the total volume of 
Colorado basin water is 2 million acre-feet 


i below the earlier estimate. 


California, relying on the earlier estimate 
of the State's quota of water, has t vast 
sums on conduits and other facilities for Its 
distribution to an immense and thirsty pop- 
ulation. Arizona also has considerable an- 
tictpations. In all the States in the Colo- 
rado basin there are huge Federal Invest- 
ments in storage, power, and irrigation 
projects built or building, 

But this fails to deter the agitation of 
certain States and their representatives in 
Congress for still more exactions of water 
which may not be there. There are even two 
proposed transmountain diversion 
which would take water from west of the 
Continental Divide to the east. 


MORE DIVERSIONS 


One of these has been before Congress for 
several years. It is called the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, which would be built in 
the Colorado Rockies and take water 
the small streams at the source of the river 
and carry it across and through the moun” 
tains to the Arkansds. The estimated cost 
would be $170 million. 

Another is a combination of two plans. 
One is to take water from the San Juan 
River, a Colorado tributary, to provide irri- 
gation on the Navajo Reservation in north- 
western New Mexico; the other, to build the 
first portion of a San Juan-Chima diversion 
to the Rio Grande Valley. The cost of thes? 
is estimated at more than $200 million. 
These would develop new land to produce 
agricultural commodities. The San Juan- 
Chima project would also provide water for 
municipal purposes. 

During the years in which I have studied 
these river problems I have come to the 
conviction that in the case of all the State’ 
in the entire Colorado basin, water is 
precious a value to be used for on. 
This is especially true because of the im- 
mense growth of the populations all over 
the Southwest, and also because we 
have a heavy burden of agricultural sur- 
pluses. The famous Semitic code of Ham- 
murabi, 40 centuries ago in Babylonia, pro- 
vided that there should be a priority in the 
use of water—first, for man and beasts; sec- 
ond, for household use; and third, for the 
land. Congress might learn something 
this precedent. 


1962 
New York Doctor Serves in India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I would 
lke to call to the attention of my 
Colleagues the work of a New Yorker, 
Dr, William Caccamise, ophthalmologist 
on the staff of St. Mary's Hospital in 
Rochester. 

Dr. Caccamise has left his Rochester 

ce in order to go to India as a 
Volunteer to combat the high rate of 
blindness and eye disease there. For the 
Next 3 months, Dr. Caccamise will devote 
his time, his skill, and his services, to the 
Indians. This is a fine example of the 
American spirit of generosity and charity 
Which has sought to help less fortunate 
People around the globe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an article describing Dr. 

's work be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Docron GoING To IN IA His PRIVATE 

Wan 
(By John Van Buren) 
his private war to eradicate blindness 


take on this exhausting schedule 
e next 3 months: 

Get up at 5:30 a.m. 

15 major operations and about 

y minor ones. 

15- and treat 150 other patients, his 

hour workday ending at 8:30 pm, 

en, William C. Caccamise refers to the 

ú ort he faces simply as “an example of what 

fen tvate individual can do to alleviate suf- 

ering in the world.” 

to Will embark on his mission—his third 

A Friday, and from January 1 to 

Pril 1 will conduct a clinic at the Holy 
Family Hospital at Patna, near Calcutta. 

In an interview yesterday, Dr. Caccamise 
aise, his visit has been heralded by the In- 
ti Government, newspapers and radio sta- 
Dan and that more than 10,000 new 

tients are expected to attend the clinic, 
traveling as much as 1,200 miles, 

He said the expected number of patients 
fa be more than twice the number he cared 
At during his Jast visit to India 3 years ago. 
at that time he treated about 5,000 persons 
. — own expense, and his work was hailed 
broa e ont India and the Voice of America 


deaste 
world. d his accomplishments to the 


aidea 
on by a number of gifts from pharma- 
rutica] companies and charitable organiza- 
rons Catholic Charities of New York City, 
and example, has provided 25,000 sutures, 
tir Several drug and equipment manufac- 
or ers have donated considerable quantities 
antibiotics, vitamins, and supplies. 
u Thirteen crates of material were recent- 
Shipped to India from Philadelphia, and 
ha has reached him that the supplies 
Ve arrived there safely and will be trans- 
Ba to the clinic. The Rochester Eye- 
wine and Research Society will provide him 
th preserved eye materials for use in 


will 
th 


year, Dr. Caccamise sald, he will be 
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The 38-year-old ophthalmologist, a grad- 
uate of Monroe High School and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Medical School, estab- 
lished the clinic in Patna in 1951, naming it 
in honor of his father, the late Dr. Charles 
William Caccamise, Sr. 

He explains the purpose this way: 

“It is the influence of my parents, par- 
ticularly my father, who inspired me to use 
any skills and knowledge I might possess to 
help humanity.” à 

Dr. Caccamise, who lives at 283 Yarmouth 
Road, will leave his wife, four children and 
practice behind him on his visit to India. 
It is too risky, he said, to take his family 
because of the high incidence of tuberculosis 
and other infectious diseases around Patna. 

He described the high rate of blindess and 
eye diseases in India “as a tragedy," es- 
pecially in view of the fact that much of 
it can be prevented through proper diet and 
medical care. 

Vitamin A deficiency, he explained, is one 
of the common causes of blindness in India, 
and to help combat this problem he will take 
‘several thousand dollars worth of multiple 
vitamins. In cases where vitamins and drugs 
are unsuccessful, he will perform operations, 
including corneal transplants, aimed at re- 
storing sight. 

“It will be a very grueling pace,” he said, 
“but the satisfaction of helping others will 
be well worth the effort.” 


Let’s Make Hay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oklahoma City Times of 
March 8, 1962: 

LET'S Make Hay 


President Kennedy has been handed a 
golden opportunity to make hay for our side 
by Soviet Premier Khrushchey's failure in 
agriculture speech this week. 

In a 6-hour address Khrushchey listed 
failure after failure for Communist agricul- 
ture, particularly in lagging production in 
meat, grain and dairy products. He even 
included his own prize project, the virgin 
lands east of the Urals. 

President Kennedy could win a worldwide 
propaganda victory by going on the air to 
challenge Khrushchev: l 

“Why don't you abandon your collectivist 
system of agriculture, which is condemned 
as unworkable by your own words, and turn 
to our system of privately owned and op- 
erated farms, which have set the most 
amazing production record in history? Why 
don't you Communists, who are always 
prating about progress, adopt what has 
proved to be the most progressive system of 
agriculture in the world?” 

Our President could point out that Khru- 
shchey hinted the solution which might be 
tried would include greater material in- 
centives to spur production. While the 
Russian didn't refer to profits, they were im- 
plled by this remark: 

“It is completely wrong to oppose ma- 
terial incentives to moral ones . The 
development of moral stimuli and the 
strengthening of material stimuli are in- 
dissolubly linked.” 
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It so happens that Averell Harriman, one 
of Mr. Kennedy's roving Ambassadors, 
twitted Khrushchev in a speech in San Fran- 
cisco. But it got little attention compared 
to what would accrue worldwide if Kennedy 
spoke, 

Here, then, Mr. President, is a direct ap- 
peal from the farm region to you not to let 


slip this opportunity to underscore the su- 
periority of the free way of doing things. 


A Short Look Behind the Recreation 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, M. 
Frederik Smith, vice president of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., who has given 
liberally of his time and talent to forward 
the interests of parks, recreation and 
conservation in the Nation, made an ex- 
cellent speech on the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission re- 
port at the American Pulpwood Associa- 
tion convention in New York recently. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments. He has been 
a hard-working member of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion during its 3-year undertaking for 
the Nation. He is well known in conser- 
vation circles as the Director of the 
Council of Conservationists. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make about 234 
pages of the Record at a cost of $240. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp so it will be accessible to any who 
desire a fine summary and interpreta- 
tion of the Commission’s work. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SHORT Loox BEHIND THE RECREATION REPORT 

By now some of you will have seen the 
report of the Outdoor Commission, and most 
of you will have read digests of it. If you 
have seen it, you know that it has nearly 
250 pages, a great many pictures and charts, 
and a listing, in the back, of 27 supple- 
mentary studies, made chiefly by outside 
contractors, which will be published later, 
and which provided the raw material for 
our decisions and recommendations. If you 
have read the report, you know far more 
than I can tell you today. 

What none of you know, and I hope you 
may be interested to learn, is what at least 
one member of the commission feels are the 
two most important conclusions we reached. 
Bernie Orell, who is here, might have a dif- 
ferent idea of the importance of our con- 
clusions, but I have lived with him now 
for 3 years in this matter—and I don't think 
he would. One of the remarkable things 
about our commission is that despite the 
varied experience and prejudices and en- 
thusiasms and political differences of the 
15 people, Senators and Congressmen and 
Presidential appointees, who make it up, 
we are all in general agreement on our ap- 
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proaches to the problem and on our find- 
ings. For once in the long history of com- 
mission reports, there was no minority re- 
port and no footnote kibitzes. I think one 
reason for this is because we all determined 
in the beginning that in answering the ques- 
tions asked and in fulfilling our assignments 
from Congress we intended to come up with 
@ report that would be a basis for action 
and not simply a subject for debate. 

In all, we made 30 or more recommenda- 
tions, and many of these had subrecom- 
mendations. 

However, I believe the two most important 
conclusions that we were able to distill from 
the 5,000 pages of facts and figures we col- 
lected are these: 

1. That the question that Congress asked 
us How does our supply of facilities and 
areas compare with the need, and what can 
we do about it now and during the next 
40 years? — could be answered in any of three 
ways. In terms of geography, how many 
acres should be devoted to recreation, when 
the need triples, as it will by the year 2000; 
or in terms of dollars, which might be er- 
roneously arrived at by multiplying the cur- 
rent real estate value of present areas by 
3, which would prove to be unnecessarily 
hard on taxpayers; or it could be answered 
in terms of people, what they do, what they 
want to do, how far they are willing and 
able to travel to do it, and how we recom- 
mend providing facilities to meet these spe- 
cific needs in the right places and in the 
most efficient and economical way. 

This last is what we decided to do. 

We decided that what was called for was 
not an acreage-oriented study, not a dollar- 
oriented study, but a people-oriented study. 
How many people want to go to the beach, 
and how many want a wilderness experience? 
A wilderness adventurer needs an unholy 
lot of space for his.purposes, while the Jones 
Beach or Coney Island enthusiast manages 
somehow to get along with what seems to 
be less than his own displacement in footage, 
and this is what is really important. But, 
you may say, if we know what people want 
to do, and where they want to do it, and how 
much space it will take to do it in, why then 
can’t we come up with a handy dandy table 
of acres and dollars? The answer to this 
leads into our second vital decision: 

2. Nothing is easier in Washington than 
coming up with a staggering dollar figure 
as the price of averting a crisis. It is a sort 
of political status symbol. But in view of 
the economic importance of land 
for a variety of uses, the commission felt an 
old-fashioned obligation to make certain that 
we are getting the best and most efficient 
use out of our present areas before we plunge 
headlong into a program of land acquisition; 
and that when land is acquired, we should 
be certain that it is in the right places, and 
managed for its most effective use. This can 
only be done through detailed studies and 
specific plans by the 50 States. It can’t be 
done from Washington. We have said in 
our report that our problem is not too few, 
but too few effective acres. This is what we 
meant. 

I wish I could climb up on the Empire State 
Building with a bull horn and shout again 
and again that meeting the crisis in outdoor 
recreation space is not simply a matter of 
spending money and adding geography. Peo- 
ple are too quick to assume that the whole- 
sale acquiring of landscape wherever and 
whenever it can be found is the whole answer 
to the recreation problem. This is a danger- 
ous and wasteful point of view. One reason 
is because there is currently such widespread 
enthusiasm for parks and recreation areas 
and preservation that opposing land acquisi- 
tion for these purposes takes on the com- 
plexion of crass commercialism and greed, 
often justifiably, but sometimes it simply 
short circuits intelligent thinking and plan- 
ning. Certainly, specific areas must be saved 
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before it is too late, some of our shorelines, 


present tide of enthusiasm leads authorities 
to overdo it, then we may in the end lose even 
that which we have, and which we have 
been able to protect only by vigilance and 
persistence and with a sound backlog of 
reason and fact. 

When it comes to acquiring new land for 
recreation, the need, as well as bona fide 
preservation requirements, should dictate 
acquisition and management policies. Our 
studies indicate that if you compare the 
need for acreage to take care of present recre- 
ation needs, with the acreage available in our 
presently established recreation areas—and 
do this on purely a square footage basis, 
without regard to who can do what on 
which acres—you find that we already have 
ample space available and in use. But don't 
get up and go home now, because that is not 
the whole story, not by a long shot. 

The fact is that if our present areas were 
in all the right places, and were managed 
solely to accommodate the recreation habits 
of the people who can use them, we would 
have no crisis. But this isn’t the case, so 
we have too much acreage in some places 
and far too little in others, and overall there 
is a substantial problem: a shortage. 

What it boils down to, in the last analysis, 
is that our present recreation acreage grew 
out of local enthusiasms, emotional urges, 
opportunistic ventures, political expedience, 
bequests and gifts, and often, as in the case 
with national parks and national forests and 
historic sites, the unequivocal fact that nat- 
ural phenomena just happen to be where 
they happen to be, and that is where they've 
got to stay, whether there is anyone close 
at hand to use them or not. 

We cannot criticize the people who set up 
the existing recreational areas, even those 
who may have set up areas unwisely in view 
of their service to the people who are in- 
tended to use them. This was inevitable be- 
cause, until now, there have been no facts 
upon which to base any reasonable pattern 
for either location or use policies. 

We didn't know, for example, that far and 
away the most popular recreation activity in 
the Nation is pleasure driving in an auto- 
mobile, which is still inconceivable to any- 
one living in the East—and which incident- 
ally adds a new dimension to highway plan- 
ning. Sixty-one percent of the people like 
joyriding, and at least 10 percent would 
like to do it more often. Almost as many, 
59 percent, like picnics, and this is more un- 
derstandable. But then you jump down to 
36 percent for the next most popular activ- 
ity, which is swimming and going to the 


Roughly a quarter of the people like boat- 
ing and canoeing and fishing, and 17 per- 
ment like hiking, and 12 percent go on bird 
walks, and an equal number go hunting, 
about as many go camping, and a growing 
number are taking to bicycles. These, mind 
you, are the things people do, they.are not 
the things they dream about. We know 
what they dream about, too, and these are 
the fancier things, like horseback riding and 
scuba diving. 

One of the most popular activities, right 
up close to automobile riding, is walking; 
and the fascinating thing about walking is 
that it is indulged in most widely and most 
enthusiastically by the wealthier and better 
educated people. I suppose you might con- 
clude from this that when you are wise and 
rich you have sense enough to walk instead 
of risking your neck in an automobile on a 
crowded highway. 

We know now what people do, what they 
want to do, and we know what happens to 
recreation habits as people get more money 
and have more leisure, so we have a pretty 
good idea of what they are going to be doing 
during the next 40 years or so. We know how 
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far they are willing to travel to do it. Al- 
though we can't yet pinpoint it, we know in 
general what sort of facilities will be re- 
quired and where, to satisfy local demands- 
We have a pretty good idea where the avail- 
able acreage is. We have some idea of how 
much people are willing to pay to use rec- 
reation facilities. We know that in some 
cases the carrying capacity of the present 
acreage can be stepped up considerably with- 
out in any way impairing or impinging upon 
the quality of the area involved. In short, 
there is no longer any excuse for not recog- 
nizing the needs for specific recreation areas. 
nor for wasting land which might well have 
a higher use, on recreation areas that are 
unwisely placed or unwisely developed. 

We are certain that with the help of the 
States—and they, rather than the Federal 
Government, are pivotal in this matter 
sufficient space to accommodate recreation 
needs for the next 40 years can be made 
available. 

To accomplish this, four steps must be 
taken: 

1. Standardized land management prac 
tices should be adopted by all land manage 
ment agencies to assure ample protection to 
areas that need to be preserved, but at the 
same time provide the maximum 
capacity for the areas set aside. 

2. Existing Federal and State programs to 
provide recreation areas, and there are sev 
eral good ones, should be expanded, modified. 
and in many cases intensified. 

3. A Bureau of Outdoor Recreation should 
be established in the Federal Government 
and given the responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the recreation activities of the more 
than 20 Federal agencies that have land 
management responsibilities. This Bureau 
should also work closely with the States and 
through the States in establishing a nati 
pattern for recreation areas. 

4. A Federal grants-in-aid program to the 
States is needed to finance planning and to 
help provide recreation areas, especially near 
metropolitan areas where presently there 15 
the greatest and fastest growing discrepancy 
between supply and demand. 


STANDARDIZING MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
Certain lands are set aside for certain put 


poses, and these purposes must be main- 
tained, National parks are created to pre- 
serve natural values, and natural values and 
hordes of people can be disastrously incom 
patible. A multipurpose philosophy gor 
erns national forests, but the highest pur. 
pose must be determined and then protec’ 
at all costs: and again, hordes of people, or 
people following certain pursuits, may be in“ 
compatible with that highest purpose, 
These two types of areas alone, parks and 
forests, comprise more than 90 percent of all 
Federal lands, although these agencies man- 
age only 5,000 of the total of 24,000 pu 
designated recreation areas in the Nation. 

To make the most of these 24,000 areas 
whoever manages them, the commission has 
suggested guidelines for management. 
the basis of these guidelines, any area or any 
part of an area used for recreation and su- 
pervised by Federal, State or local agencies. 
would, in effect, be zoned for specific uses. 

Six specific zones are spelled out in detail 
in our report. 

Class 1 is the high density recreation zone. 
Such areas should be managed to serve 
many people as possible in as many ways 
practical. Here the prime consideration 
not preservation but the provision of facili- 
ties. Class 1 just takes care of people. 

Class 2 is what we call general outdoor 
recreation areas. These are subject to man 
made developments for a wide variety 
specific recreation uses, but these are n 
mass playgrounds. Such an area might be 
particularly suitable for special activi He 
such as skiing or picnicking or camping; bu 
in these areas, we begin to recognize the n 


setting. Portions of national and State 
Parks and national forests might be zoned in 
this class in order to provide a wider range 
Of recreation activities and services, and as a 
Means of shunting such activities to specific 
Places in order to isolate and protect, some- 
times even better than Is the case at present, 
the natural environment and unique features 
posting in the critical parts of the park or 
Class 2 takes care of many people, 

but there will be some “keep off the grass” 


Class 8 encompasses the natural envi- 
Tonmental areas. This classification is tran- 
Sitional between the class 2 areas just 
bed, where natural phenomena are 
ted, but are not the prime considera- 
+ and the class 5 areas which must re- 
Primitive. Most of the natural areas 
throughout the country would fall into this 

They generally support grazing, lum- 
bering, or mining, in addition to recreation. 
These areas are ideal for hiking, hunting, 
, camping, picnicking, canoeing, and 
nenteeeing. They have a minimum of man- 
Made facilities. There will be more “keep 

the grass” signs. 
4 are the unique natural areas 
Areas of remarkable natural wonder, high 
*enic splendor, or of unusual scientific im- 
portance, These areas must be large enough 
Protect the phenomena involved, which 
generally limited and irreplacéable. Pres- 
ftvation is the prime objective. Food, lodg- 
ing, automobile service, and other facilities 
be available nearby, but not in these 
Swimming, picnicking, motor boat- 
hibi Camping, hunting, and fishing are pro- 
be ted. These areas are fragile. There will 

Plenty of keep off the grass signs. 

5 is the primitive area. As the rec- 
pamendation says: “Primitive areas should 
ti Carefully selected and should be managed 
Sr the sole and unequivocal purpose of 
Maintaining their primitive characteristics.” 
These are the wilderness areas about which 
there is so much controversy. We not only 
believe that areas such as this should be set 
Side, but that legislation should be pro- 

ed to guarantee protection over a long 
pan of years. This does not mean that the 
on as a group favors the present 
Wilderness legislation, some of us do, and 
zone of us don't. But all of us agree that 
legislative protection for carefully selected 
Wilderness areas is essential. 
e some authorities define wilderness 
888 very large tract of primitive land, 100,000 
eee for example, the commissioners be- 
the that the nature of such an area, not 
size, is the determining factor. The 
on is interested in preserving the 
Might of the American people to enjoy wil- 
experiences, and we feel that a wil- 
dernesg ence can be enjoyed by most 
People in a relatively limited area, providing 
5 — an area, by accident or by design, is 
aS on by some sort of a transitional area 
a t makes it possible to maintain the wil- 
the quality. This does not mean that 

Commission is in favor of protecting only 
mall wilderness areas, nor of dividing large 
bin derness areas into small packages; it sim- 
ree Means that we are in favor, and are 

thusiastic, about preserving areas that are 
large enough for wilderness experience, espe- 
2 when such areas happen also to be 

tegically located. 

wi 6 encompasses the sites associated 

th the history, tradition, or cultural heri- 
pee of the Nation. These resources do not 
the e outdoor recreation opportunities in 
Cla. Usual sense, but they are so closely asso- 
in ted with vacation travel that they are 

Cludeđ in this classification system. The 
err, management objective should be to 
tad such restoration as may be necessary 
ane tect these resources from deterioration, 

to interpret their significance to the 
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public. Suitable access and prevention of 
overuse are equally essential. 

In the opinion of the commission, the 
uniform adoption of this classification sys- 
tem and the freedom to zone within exist- 

areas as well as within future areas, 
whether they are managed by some level 
of government or by private groups, will 
go a long way toward increasing the ef- 
ficiency of areas set aside for recreation. 
Efficiency is an awkward word. It sounds 
incompatible with preservation. It isn't. If 
we are setting aside a resource for preserva- 
tion, the more efficiently we preserve it the 
better. We can preserve it most efficiently 
and effectively if we have hard and fast 
rules for the preservation of resources, and 
a tangible line of demarcation between the 
specific resource that needs to be preserved, 
and the surrounding resources that may 
compatibly be used for suitable recreation 


purposes. 

The commission puts great store by this 
classification system. We think it will help 
solve many problems that have plagued the 
Park Service, the Forest Service, conserva- 
tionists, Congress, and nearly everyone who 
has ever been involved in a controversy 
about reserved areas. 


NOW LET’S LOOK AT THE PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Many comprehensive programs for the ex- 
pansion of recreation areas and facilities 
are now in progress. 

At the State level, the most striking is the 
pioneer work that the State of California 
has been doing during the past several years. 
Then there’s the recreation area bond issue 
which New York State passed 2 years ago, 
setting a pattern which several States have 
followed. At the Federal level, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior have stepped up their activities 
in recreation fields, and have extensive plans 
for still further expansion. Recent legisla- 
tion has given open space responsibilities to 
other departments. Private industry, as 
you so well know, is also active in this feld 
and should be encouraged to expand their 
efforts. To this end, the commission has 
taken note of the various ways in which 
States have entered into financial arrange- 
ments with private landholders to expedite 
public use of their lands. There is no lack 
of activity, and no shortage of projected 
programs. 
What is needed at all levels of govern- 
ment is an element of planning coordina- 
tion, without any effort at subordination, 
so that some sort of reasonable pattern will 
emerge. The commission has no desire to 
discourage agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment, or at State or local levels, from pro- 
ceeding with their plans. Present programs 
should be intensified and expanded as the 
needs increase; but we hope they will be 
modified where necessary to prevent over- 
lapping and duplication and the waste of 
acreage where this might otherwise occur. 
It is hoped that the material gathered by 
the commission will be taken into consid- 
eration and the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion will be consulted and kept informed. 
THAT BRINGS US TO THE BUREAU OF OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 

No genius is required to see the need for a 
coordinating department within the Federal 
Government to expedite the development of 
recreation areas; to encourage the zoning of 
existing and future areas; to gather Infor- 
mation on a nationwide basis as to the prog- 
ress and placement of recreation areas; to 
maintain some sort of Intelligence as to 
whether the trends continue to move in the 
direction that our investigations Indicated 
that they might; and finally that could pro- 
vide planning assistance and experience for 
the States. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation which 
we recommend will be controversial for many 
reasons, one of which is its location in the 
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Department of the Interior. The commis- 
sion does not see a Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation in the Department of the Interior as 
the ideal solution to all the problems with 
which we are confronted. We found it the 
only practical solution to most of the prob- 
lems. Some commissioners preferred a sepa- 
rate agency; but others, particularly the con- 
gressional contingent, felt that we had 
enough agencies, and Congress wouldn't 
stand for another. They felt that, bureauc- 
racy being what it is, and Parkinson's law 
being so firmly entrenched in Washington, a 
separate agency in the end would simply du- 
plicate an important part of the functions 
of about 20 other agencies and departments 
without really eliminating an An- 
other group of commissioners felt that the 
ideal solution would be a Department of Nat- 
ural Resources which would include recrea- 
tion planning as one of its activities. This, 
too, was felt to be impractical at this time, 
although plans for such an agency have been 
discussed in the New Frontier, and such an 
agency may in time develop. In this case, it 
is generally assumed that the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation naturally would be trans- 
ferred to such an agency. 

In the end, we decided that in this best of 
all possible governments, at this particular 
time, a bureau for coordination and for as- 
sistance should be set up within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which already has the 
responsibility for the most units if not the 
most acreage, in the recreation field. But the 
commissioners cannot imagine this bureau 
functioning successfully with 20 other Fed- 
eral agencies if it is purely an Interior show; 
so we suggest an advisory board, which in ef- 
fect would be a board of directors, consisting 
of other Secretaries whose departments are 
most intimately involved in land manage- 
ment. In this way, we hope to minimize the 
friction that might arise among these de- 
partments, and expedite agreement between 
Secretaries on major policies. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation should 
have no responsibilities in the administra- 
tion of lands. The Bureau would not set up 
Planning groups in competition with the 
Park Service nor the Forest Service nor the 
States—existing p units generally 
would continue, although some might be cut 
back where they have grown beyond their 
primary responsibilities, and some of these 
planners might be transferred into the new 
Bureau. The technical staff of the Bureau, 
the commission hopes, would be recruited in 
this way. The Bureau would supplement 
the work of other agencies and the States 
when and where this is advisable, and in 
many cases it would be advisable. 

The bureau also would advise Congress on 
recreation legislation, I say advise advised- 
ly. Since the bureau would be the custodian 
of the national pattern of recreation areas 
as it develops, it is to be assumed that the 
bureau would have an opinion as to the ad- 
visability of establishing specific Federal 
recreation areas by legislation when such 
legislation is suggested. The bureau would 
review such projected legislation and let 
Congress know whether or not, in the opin- 
ion of the bureau, the establishment of the 
area is essential, advisable, important, or 
compatible with the emerging pattern. It 
would have no veto power, but it would have 
an opinion, just as other departments of the 
Government generally have an opinion on 
legislation which may bear on their business. 
Opinions on legislation would be written 
and submitted to Congress. In controversial 
cases, opinions to Congress presumably 
would have the approval or at least the ac- 
quiescence of the advisory board. If a report 
of the bureau failed to get the support of the 
advisory board, we can be reasonably sure 
that Congress would find this out, whether or 
not a formula for such a contingency is 


prepared. 
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This bureau could be set up by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, by Executive order of 
the President, or by legislation. The com- 
mission has expressed no opinion as to which 
way it desires to get the agency born, but I 
think some of us might worry a little about 
the eventual effectiveness of a bureau, in- 
tended to work with 20 other departments, if 
it were set up unilaterally by the Secretary 
of the Interior. We are satisfied to suggest 
its formation, and outline its duties, and we 
feel that we have fulfilled our responsibilities 
when we turn these suggestions over to the 
Executive and the Congress for action. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

As I have said before, and don't mind re- 
peating, the States hold the key to a success- 
ful national recreation area program. But 
most States do not have planning facilities, 
nor do they have sufficient funds available 
for improving or adding to present areas. 
Since we have recommended that a Federal 
policy be established to encourage ample 
recreation space as a national resource, it is 
only reasonable that we should take steps 
to implement such a policy. For this reason, 
. we have suggested a matching funds pro- 
gram, for both planning and acquisition. 

Briefly, the program is this: 

We would give the States an opportunity 
to set up a 5-year program of planning. 
Seventy-five percent of the cost would be 
made available during the first year, 50 per- 
cent for the second year, and 35 percent for 
the remaining 3 years. 

When the bureau approves State plans, 
the State would become eligible for Federal 
aid to the extent of 40 percent of total acqui- 
sition costs, except where the plan is an in- 
terstate project: then it would be eligible for 
50 percent of the costs. We want to en- 
courage interstate action. The maximum 
amount of money available to each of the 
50 States would be determined by giving 
equal weight to population and area. The 
Federal grants would be appropriated an- 
nually from general Treasury funds. We do 
not see the money coming from excise taxes 
because of the complexities and inequitabil- 
ities involved. 

The commission also envisions the need 
for a loan program to supplement the grants- 
in-aid, in the event that matching funds 
are not available at a crucial time, Such 
loans to States would carry an interest rate 
determined by the bureau in cooperation 
with the z 

I have reviewed here a small, but extreme- 
ly important part of our report. Iam grate- 
ful for the opportunity to do this, because I 
believe the reasons behind our major deci- 
sions, which I hope I have indicated here, 
are at least as significant as the decisions. 
You will hear and read interpretations of 
what we did and what our report is intended 
todo. Only if you know how we approached 
the problem will you be able to judge the 
accuracy of what you hear and read. 

I have just a short last word. It is lifted 
in its entirety from the report. It is the 
whole of the last page of the text. It says: 

After 3 years of surveying the needs, we 
have presented in this report a program that, 
in our judgment, can assure the benefits of 
outdoor recreation for all American people 
now and in the future. It contains recom- 
mendations for action along a wide front. 
Now the task must pass to others. 

The next step is for legislative bodies and 
administrative agencies at all levels of gov- 
ernment, for private landowners, and for 
individuals and their organizations to take 
action. We urge all to push forward in a 
nationwide effort to secure the contri- 
bution that outdoor recreation can make to 
the well-being of the Nation and its people. 
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HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of my home State of Illinois, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, are very proud of 
our Senator—‘‘Ev” DIRKSEN. We have 
reason to be. Even those who do not 
support him, admire and respect him. 

We in Illinois certainly appreciate the 
many things he has done for us. He has 
served us well. And in the extremely 
difficult role as minority floor leader, he 
has served well his party and country, 
seeking always to advance his party but 
always placing country before any po- 
litical considerations. 

As minority leader the Senator from 
Illinois has been a partisan, That is a 
primary function of a party floor leader. 
He has also been a man of principle. 
More uniquely than anyone who has 
served in the capacity of minority leader, 
Senator Ev“ Dirksen typifies what we 
mean by the loyal opposition. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I call your attention to the 
article entitled “Dirksen’s Dilemma,” by 
Robert D. Novak, which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 9. 

The article follows: 

Dmxsen's DILEMMA: THE Tacrics THAT WIN 
Him Senate ACCLAIM Cost Him SUPPORT AS 
NATIONAL GOP LEADER 

(By Robert D. Novak) 

WASHINGTON.—EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
the velvet-voiced weaver of words from the 
plains of Illinois, is finding that acclaim 
within the tight little world of the US. 
Senate often is not echoed in the greater 
realm of national politics. 

For Senator Dirksen has come face to 
face with a recurring phenomenon of Ameri- 
can politics: Even the most skilled of con- 
gressional floor leaders often have difficulty 
in performing simultaneously the broader 
function of national party leader. 

As he enters his fourth year in the back- 
breaking role of Senate Republican leader, 
Senator Dmxsx is greeted by these con- 
flicting appraisals, within the Senate and 
outside it: 

He is viewed with infinite respect and af- 
fection by his Senate colleagues and seems 
well on his way toward becoming a Senate 
institution. Bouquets have been awarded 
him for smoothing over the deep personal 
and philosophical animosities among GOP 
Senators and for protecting the rights of 
the tiny (36 out of 100 Senators) Republican 
minority against the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate. Fellow Re- 
publican Senators, including most of the 
liberal Republicans who originally opposed 
his elevation to the job, now view him as 
irreplaceable. “If something should happen 
to Dmxsen, we'd be in one hell of a fix,” ad- 
vises one GOP Senator. 

But prominent Republicans in the outside 
world view Mr. DIRKSEN as an unrelieved po- 
litical lability. Charging that he has been 
seduced by the President, party functionaries 
deplore the Senator’s refusal to wage full- 
scale war against the Kennedy foreign policy. 
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Conservatives claim he temporizes on mat- 
ters of principle. Liberal Republicans T 
him as an obstructionist and standpatter. 
And the image-conscious new breed of bright 
young GOP politicians—conservatives, liber- 
als and moderates alike—unanimously vieW 
the 66-year-old, tousle-haired Illinoisan as an 
old fogy who fits perfectly the caricature of 
the unappealing old guard Republican. 

Such striking contrasts in the analyses of 
a Senate commander are nothing new. Dur- 
ing his long tenure as the Senate's Demo- 
cratic major domo, Vice President Jo RNS 
was simultaneously venerated as the great- 
est floor leader in the Senate history and re. 
viled as an appeaser who dulled political 
issues for the Democrats by collaborating 
with the Republican Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Or, suppose the Republicans re- 
enter the White House in 1964 or 1 
Democratic firebrands undoubtedly would 
regard Montana’s Senator MIKE MANSFIELD: 
the scholarly and conciliatory Democratic 
floor leader, as an inadequate political chief 
for a dynamic and crusading party. 

A DOUBLE LIFE 


The mixture of applause and catcalls now 
received by Senator DMRKSEN is, in fact, an 
inevitable result of the double life a congres- 
sional leader must lead when his party 18 not 
in power. When Mr. Eisenhower was Presi- 
dent, there was nothing but praise for Mr. 
DIRKSEN as a loyal and aggressive Capitol 
lieutenant for a Republican Chief Executive, 
But now that the Democrats have recapt r 
the executive branch, those qualities that 
make the Illinoisan an effective floor leader— 
the best the Republicans have had since th 
late Charles McNary, or Oregon, some 
years ago in the opinion of one veteran 
Democrat—detract from his performance 85 
a national party leader. 

Consider Mr. DrrKsen’s remarkable per- 
formance in maintaining warm relations wi 
both the left and right wings of the Senate 
Republicans and restraining them from over 
aggression against each other, To achieve 
this, he has refrained from insisting on 3 
firm party stand on issues where intrapartY 
tensions are intense. When he does try to 
convert a Republican Senator on a particu- 
lar bill, he uses soft soap rather than more 
abrasive materials, “Kill them with kind- 
ness,“ he once told an aid who urged a 
forceful tactics against a rebellious GOP la.. 
maker. 

Thus, it is no surprise that Mr. Drass®% 
generally has ignored entreaties from the 
Republican National Committee that he 
come up with a Republican alternative o 
the Kennedy medical care plan. 
just a roadblock,” grumbles a National Com- 
mittee source, Granted, a Republican med- 
ical care plan might be desirable for the 
party politically. But is Mr. DIRKSEN the 
man to devise it and champion it? Not even 
Henry Clay could concoct a scheme in 
politically explosive area that would sa 
a Javrrs on the left and a GOLDWATER on 
right. If Mr. Draksen were to try to foros 
a compromise down the throats of his Re- 
publican Senate colleagues, support from 
them on other issues might be eroded. 

Or, take a closer look at complaints PY 
party officials that Mr. Diexsen is soft on 
Democrats. It is true Senate Democratie 
leaders cherish the GOP leader’s cooperation 
on such matters as scheduling bills and lim 
iting debate and that the White House 
pleased by the mildness of his criticism on 
foreign policy matters. There is even some 
evidence that Democrats would show mixed 
emotions if he were defeated for reelection 
to the Senate this year and replaced by ® 
more intransigent Republican. 
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Yet, Mr. Dimksen's softness is primarily a 
Matter of self-interest for the Senate's Re- 
Publicans. Since the Democrats could use 

overwhelming majority to make life 

ble for the GOP in the Senate, a pru- 

t Republican leader will tend toward 

ciliation and cooperation rather than un- 

comp p. Using this ap- 

Proach, Mr. DRESEN has proved far more 

‘fective than his immediate predecessors in 

g such minor concessions as advance 

ot the Senate's schedule and some voice 
determining that schedule. 

may seem no more than trifling 

Achievements to the outside world. But 

haye protected Senate Republicans 

from being caught off balance by unexpect- 

Consideration of a major bill. And in 

w ay’'s Uberal-dominated Senate where no 

Viable conservative coalition of Republican 

Southern Democrats is possible, more 

Gramatic achievements are beyond Mr. 

Duxszx s grasp. 

Mr. Dersen does wind up on the winning 

Side occasionally and sometimes to the sur- 

of the Democratic leadership. Such a 
Dmesrx-engineered triumph occurred last 
Summer when the Ilinoisan, characteristic- 
my employing gentle ridicule rather than 
anng partisanship, successfully torpedoed 
Democratic plan to give cities Federal 
for the purchase of open space for 
Tecreational purposes. Terming the scheme 
in of the great new dimensions in space,” 
>. called on officials of the Na- 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
to “spell out for us in clear and fell- 
ta felicitous is one of Mr. DRMKSEN’S 

Vorite words) detail how this new venture 
dato space will be made.“ 


RESTRAINTS ON THE LEADER 


Apart from his conscious softening of par- 
tisanship out of self-interest, this country’s 
‘nique system of government intimately 
links Mr, DmxsxN, as Senate Republican 
War. with the Democratic administration 

Power. The Republican National Com- 
mittee and rank-and-file GOP Senators can 
mre broadsides charging that the President 

Not revealed the scope of U.S. military 
Participation in Vietnam, But this informa- 
hig been revealed to Mr. Dirksen in 
leadership capacity; and it is this close 
the administration that re- 
Strains an opposition leader in Congress from 
of uninhibited attacks that party 
might desire, 
er, the nature of Senate life itself 
to dilute partisanship. To a GOP 
leader off in the hinterlands, the 
are the implacable, demoniacal 
who deserve every attack they receive. 
te Republicans, the Democrats 
ellows on the other side of the 
Whom they see each day, join for eve- 
cocktails and in many cases greatly 
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are other intangibles of Senate life 
ly equip a floor leader for the task 
party spokesman. The Senate it- 
ething of a fossilized institution, 
qaroring American attributes of an earlier 
example, the Senate remains a 
individualists. The tion 
Eo who now excels in national politics usu- 
does not prosper in the Senate. 
- Dirksen has no ghost writers and few 
researchers. He probably is better 
dea in the details of more legislation than 
Y other Senator but only at the cost ot per- 
— digesting vast amounts of written 
tter during a workday that often runs 
5:30 am. to 10:30 pm. (with some 
time Out in the evening occasionally to view 
television westerns as “Tales of Wells 
or Bonanza“). 
A MELLIFLUOUS VOICE 
ermore, the very characteristics of 
Go: Dirksen that make the crew-cut young 
P politicians with their button-down 
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collars shudder are those that endear him to 
the Senate—the mellifiuous voice, the ar- 
chaic hand gestures, the delight in the 
meandering anecdote. 

In an age when Senate speech-making has 
descended to the level of the monotonous 
mumble, the Illinoisan is one of the very few 
Senators who can hold his audience for long. 
His deft mixture of sentimentalism, wit and 
biting sarcasm made his memorable bon voy- 
age speech for Senator John F. Kennedy and 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON in September 
1960 something of a Senate classic. This 
peroration, addressed to Senators Kennedy 
and Jonson, produced the most unusual— 
for the Senate—reaction of spontaneous ap- 
plause; “So, au revoir, we shall see you on 
the home diamond somewhere; and when it 
is all over, on the morning of November 9, 
all the healing waters will somehow close 
over our dissidence and we shall go forward 
as a solid phalanx once more.” 

There might seem to be an easily availa- 
ble escape hatch for Mr. DIRKSEN: Let him 
stick to Congressional affairs exclusively 
even when his party is out of power and let 
the political propaganda flow from the na- 
tional committee. But Mr. DIRKSEN would 
be the last man to travel that route. 

No self-respecting congressional leader 
and certainly not Mr. DimksEen ever would 
surrender his claim to national party leader- 
ship to the party's national chairman. As 
the elected leader of elected Seantors, Mr. 
Dirksen feels his credentials as a GOP 
spokesman are in far better order than those 
of appointed party functionaries. 

Hence, Senator Dirksen and his House 
counterpart, Representative CHARLES HAL- 
LECK, Of Indiana, have resisted the forma- 
tion of a Republican policy-making council 
under the aegis of the national committee 
and a Republican “state of the Union” 
speech on party goals by National Chairman 
MILLER. The two congressional leaders have 
insisted on continuing their weekly joint 
press conferences, universally called The 
Ev and Charley Show.“ despite rising pro- 
tests from fellow Republicans that it projects 
an unpleasant image of the GOP. 

Mr. Dimxsen, then, is the partial author 
of his own dilemma, If he finds it difficult 
to function simultaneously in the Senate 
cockpit and the great stage of national poli- 
ties, it is a difficulty of his own choosing. 


Greenland Fortress 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a stu- 
dent of developments affecting the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere, I 
have repeatedly emphasized the impor- 
tance of the Caribbean, which has be- 
come a fourth front in which Cuba is a 
Soviet satellite. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest 
interest that I read, in the January 1962 
bulletin of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of South Carolina, a thought- 
ful article by Anthony Harrigan in 
which he points out the analogy of Cuba 
in the Caribbean to Greenland in the 
Arctic with respect to the defense of the 
United States. As a preventive measure 
to safeguard our northern strategic 
frontier, Greenland, against suffering 
the same fate as Cuba, Mr. Harrigan 
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urges the purchase of that vast Arctic 
island from Denmark. 

For such acquisition, Mr. Speaker, 
there is the precedent of the 1917 ac- 
quisition through purchase by the United 
States under treaty of August 1916 of 
the three former Danish possessions in 
the Caribbean known as the Virgin 
Islands. This subject is comprehen- 
sively presented in the 1931 volume by 
the eminent authority on American 
diplomatic history, Dr. Charles C. Tan- 
sill, entitled “The Purchase of the Danish 
West Indies.” 

The indicated article by Anthony Har- 
rigan, which is commended for study by 
all concerned with hemispheric defense, 
follows: 

THE GREENLAND FORTRESS 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

If President Kennedy were to purchase 
Greenland from Denmark, as President 
Johnson bought Alaska from Russia, the 
national security of the United States would 
be advanced almost beyond measure. 

For a nation that has acquired much of 
its territory by outright purchase, acquisi- 
tion of Greenland should not be considered 
an extraordinary step. Yet the strategic 
importance of Greenland and the northern 
frontier facing the Soviet world is little un- 
derstood or discussed in the United States. 
The urgency of the situation in the far north 
seems to escape the U.S. public. 

Danger along the Nation’s southern stra- 
tegic frontier—from Castro's Cuba to the 
explosive lands of South America—is per- 
fectly well comprehended by scholars and 
general public alike. But the potentiality 
and significance of Greenland, a territory 
considerably larger than Mexico, fails to en- 
gage American attention. 

Among the minority of Americans with 
understanding of Greenland’s importance 
are Air Force and Navy personnel with ex- 
perience in the Arctic, Airmen well under- 
stand, for air attack across the pole has 
been a matter of special concern to the Air 
Force for some years. And beginning with 
the first voyage of the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine Nautilus across the pole from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in 1957, U.S. subma- 
riners have realized the strategic signficance 
of the northern frontier. Four years later, 
with several successful undersea passages ac- 
complished, naval planners fully appreciate 
the northern regions, the most important of 
which is Greenland. 

By arrangement with Denmark, the United 
States today operates the ballistic missile 
early warning radar system (MEWS) at 
Thule, Greenland. This is the largest radar 
installation in the world, a system designed 
to give the United States and Canada 15. 
minutes warning of the approach of rockets 
from Russia. One hundred and thirty-eight 
miles inland from Thule, the U.S. Army has 
established Camp Century—a city under ice. 
At this camp, in an area where temperatures 
are 65 degrees below zero and winds may 
reach 150 miles per hour, a force of Amer- 
ican soldiers is quartered in ice tunnels 
heated by a portable nuclear reactor. 

These US. forces and a few detachmenis 
at small weather and scientific stations in 
the Arctic may be the vanguard of many 
thousands of Americans destined to live, 
work, and soldier in the far north in the 
years ahead. Decades ago, Vilhjalmur 
Stefannson, writing in The Northern Course 
of Empire,“ predicted that the center of civi- 
lization would be in the northern regions. 
Certainly, these regions are destined to play 
a much larger role in the next decade, a 
decade when population pressures will force 
movement of people into new areas. 

The question of northern development is a 
very serious one for the United States inas- 
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much as the Soviet Union is an Arctic pow- 
er. Since the time of Stalin, the USSR. 
has moved ahead at a rapid rate in settlement 
of the northern regions. 

Six million Russians live north of the 60th 
parallel, whereas only a few thousand Amer- 
icans and Canadians have made their homes 
that far north. Archangel, a city of 300,000, 
is the largest city in the northern regions 
of the world. No community in northern 
Alaska or Canada compares with it in popu- 
lation. It should be noted, too, that 
Archangel, a city of 300,000, is the largest city 
in the northern regions of the world. No 
community in northern Alaska or Canada 
compares with it in population. It should 
be noted, too, that Archangel is a major So- 
viet submarine construction base. Indeed 
the Soviets are alert to all the opportunities 
of naval warfare in the far north. Their 
first nuclear-powered vessel was the 16,000- 
ton icebreaker Lenin designed to keep open 
Arctic waters. In addition, they are far ad- 
vanced in Arctic research that has military 
and naval application. 

If Americans are concerned about Cuba, 
a Communist regime at their national door- 
step, how much more they should be con- 
cerned for the future of the tremendous land 
mass of Greenland. Greenland is a poten- 
tial Cuba of the far north, only a much big- 
ger and more serious threat if in Communist 
hands, 

Denmark is a country of courageous people. 
But Russian rocket-rattling and nuclear 
blackmail might well cause it to reduce its 
commitments to the United States and to ask 
for withdrawal of U.S. forces and radar sta- 
tions from Greenland. Indeed the Soviets 
are capable of drastic moves to dominate 
this huge empty territory at the top of the 
world. It would not be surprising if the 
Soviets were to espouse the now nonexistent 
“cause” of the 24,000 natives of Greenland 
and land Arctic-trained guerrillas in a typi- 
cal national liberation maneuver. This is a 
type of operation for which Soviet troops 
have been training over a long period of 
years. Politico-military practices hitherto 
reserved for weak countries in the southern 
hemisphere could be applied in this northern 
land of frozen tundra. 

Leaving aside the possibility of Danish 
weakness or overt action by the Soviets, it 
is clear that economic development of the 
far north will be a feature of the period 
ahead. The United States already depends 
upon iron ore from Labrador—ore shipments 
which would be very much “under the gun” 
if Greenland were in unfriendly hands and 
the Soviet practice of leapfrogging were in- 
troduced into the Northern Hemisphere. 
Free world air routes across the Pole, as well 
as undersea shipping routes—very likely in 
not many years, also demand security that 
would be assured by U.S. control of Green- 
land. 

Another factor that should be taken into 
account is the Arctic Ocean. No oceanic 
area is more important than this vast stretch 
of sea and ice. Both the U.S.S.R. and the 
North American countries realize that their 
respective security depends on control of this 
ocean. Whoever has submarine supremacy 
under it, whoever can deny an enemy access 
to it, possesses an enormous strategic ad- 
vantage. Perhaps the most important battles 
of naval warfare in the future may be fought 
under this Arctic ice between rocket-armed 
nuclear submarines. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the United States take all neces- 
sary measures, with utmost dispatch, to con- 
trol as much of the oceanic rimland as pos- 
sible—and Greenland is the key area. 

The United States, like the Soviet Union, 
already is an Arctic nation. When Congress 
approved statehood for Alaska, it made posi- 
tive the Nation's long-range commitment in 
the northern regions. Like other underde- 
veloped regions, the Arctic must be devel- 
oped—and the United States is the only 
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country with the means. Because Denmark 
is a small country with very small assets, 
and because Canada has her hands full with 
her own economic development, it is logical 
and necessary that the United States under- 
take the development of Greenland, In the 
perspectives of history and science, it is 
clear that Greenland is the prize of the Arc- 
tic—a vast territory of enormous strategic 
importance and equally great economic po- 
tential. With increasing climate control and 
use of nuclear power, which will eliminate 
problems of transporting fuel, Greenland 
development should be rapid. 

Greenland's destiny is not difficult to ana- 
lyze—either it is controlled and developed 
by the United States or captured by the So- 
viet Union. With Greenland inside the Com- 
munist empire, the Soviets would have a vast 
base next door to the North American heart- 
land, It is a national imperative, therefore, 
that the United States acquire what could 
become America’s Greenland fortress. 


Tribute to the Late Paul Butler— 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion was deeply saddened on December 
30, 1961, upon hearing of the death of 
Paul Butler, a real friend and a distin- 
guished American. 

Paul Butler was a native of South 
Bend, Ind. He was an outstanding per- 
son and family man and he was unsel- 
fishly devoted to his country and to his 
party. He was a first-rate lawyer who 
served as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and later as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration. 

On February 9, 1962, the Advisory 
Board of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation adopted a reso- 
lution in tribute to this outstanding pub- 
lic servant. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, that this formal expression of the 
Board's admiration for Paul Butler and 
sorrow over his death, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ApvrsoRy Boarp, Sr. 

LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 

TION i 


Whereas, we, the members of the Advisory 
Board of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, desire to record our deep 
sorrow at the death on December 30, 1961, of 
our esteemed associate, Paul M. Butler, who 
since September 7, 1961, served by Presl- 
dential appointment as a member of the 
Board; and 

Whereas as friends, associates, and co- 
workers, we came to know Paul M. Butler 
intimately as a person, a citizen, and a pub- 
lic servant of great ability and devotion to 
a duty which he regarded as a high public 
trust: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Advisory Board of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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Development Corporation, hereby give formal 
expression of the grievous loss in the death 
of Paul M. Butler, and do hereby note in 
the records the passing from this life of 3 
man who was esteemed by his associates 
loved by his friends, and respected by alli 

Resolved jurther, That a copy of this res0- 
lution be tendered to his family as a humble 
expression of the Board's heartfelt sympathy 
in its bereavement. 


Wisconsin State Historical Society 
Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
times of rapid progress, we, as a nation, 
face the dual task, first, of speeding 
ahead as rapidly as possible; and, sec- 
ond, of preserving appropriate 
of present and past accomplishments for 
our national heritage. 

The Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety, for example, is doing a splendid 
job in maintaining a museum in Madi- 
son, Wis. Last year, over 22,000 chil- 
dren and adults viewed the splendid 
historically significant collections of the 
museum, 

Recently, the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished a detailed article on this exhibit- 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecoR?. 
as follows: 

History Exurstrs Drew 22,000 rm 1961 

Maprson.—Over 22,000 faces, young and 
old, peered into the past last year 
the museum displays at the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society in Madison. 

Hundreds of children saw movies, heard 
talks, and exhibited historical relics, Hun- 
dreds more, both children and adults, came 
to open houses and talked with 
dressed as historic characters. 

All of these activities are part of the effort 
of the education department of the Society® 
museum to bring the past to life for Wis- 
consinites. During the last 2 years, 
program has been expanded under the diret“ 
tion of Joan Morgan, curator of education- 

Up to 61 groups a week tour the m 
galleries, and seven part-time guides 
the crowds. The galleries survey the 
of Wisconsin from prehistoric times to the 
present and illustrate such topics as the 
history of the Wisconsin Legislature, Wis- 
consin Indians, and Wisconsin in the Civil 
War. 

Tour groups during the winter months 
are composed mostly of Madison area chil- 
dren, but during the spring and fall schoo! 
groups travel to the soclety from all 
of the State. Brownies, Girl Scouts, BOY 
Scouts, and Cub packs make the trip. 

„All our efforts seem worthwhile when we 
get letters like this,” Miss Morgan said, pull- 
ing a card punched with holes from a pile 
of letters animated with children’s dra 

“*Thank you very much for showing 
was there. All that was there was 
beautiful. And thanks for letting me feel 
the machinegun and the well, and one more 
machine. The museum things were ver! 
nice. 
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The letter was in Braille, transcribed by 
the teacher, from a little blind girl named 
Susan, 
= Miss Morgan originated and now directs 

Series of children’s programs, one in the fall 
and one in the late winter, given free on 
Saturday mornings at the society build- 
ing. Programs in the current series, An- 
client Civilizations,” are presented on two 
levels at the same time—a story hour for 
À l and primary school children and 

film-lecture program for children from 
Brades three through eight. 

2 Morgan's job is varied. A visitor to 
i Office before Christmas would have found 
Squatting on a stool, a piece of mangled 
in one hand and her head in the other, 
Blowering at an early spinning wheel. 
Her efforts were part of a plan to activate 
Museum galleries for the Christmas open 
Rouse, an annual event begun by her in 
2 In order to teach a guide to spin in 
hag rene log cabin on the first floor, she 
to learn herself. 
'I haven't mastered it completely, but I'm 
Working.“ she says with a grin. 
efforts, however, were successful, for 
va 600 persons attending the open house 
tched the guide practice the spinning 
Craft as it was done in Wisconsin log cabins 
more than 100 years ago. 

Miss Morgan has two more educational 
Programs in the planning stages. A series 
er talks on five different topics and 
be uding films and museum tours will soon 

Offered to school classes on request. Girl 
Scouts will soon be able to work at the so- 
any Museum toward a Girl Scout Museum 

Badge. 


Alternatives 
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or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


1 * JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
Sr the last 3 decades the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been spending far more 
Money than it has been taking in, al- 
Federal revenues continue to 
new heights almost every year. 
ve had to increase the legal ceil- 
the national debt 10 times in just 
8 years in order that the Fed- 
Government could pay its bills as 
e national debt is now approaching 
$300 billion mark. Interest alone on 
debt this year is going to cost the 
ayers $9.4 billion—the second larg- 
tem in the entire Federal budget. I 


Con. Res, 43) authorizing the Fed- 
ral Government to pay at least 1 per- 
t annually toward retiring the na- 
Onal budget. This legislation is vital. 
€ have paid nothing at all toward the 
31 pal of the debt in 26 of the last 
years, 
ra Obviously we cannot maintain this 
an of deficit financing. We must either 
è an about face, eliminate all unneces- 
QY spending and practice rigid econ- 
ny or face the alternatives. This 
Point was covered well in a terse, concise 
®ditorial which appeared in the March 
5 issue of the Weekly Star, a newspaper 
Ublished in Fulton County, Ga. There 
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is much food for thought in this edi- 
torial, entitled “Alternatives.” I hope 
that it will be heeded. The editorial 
follows: 

ALTERNATIVES 

Living within one’s income is something 
of a problem to most of us. But we have 
to do it—if we want to keep out of the 
bankruptcy courts—even though it means 
doing without many things we'd like to 
have. 

It’s high time the Federal Government 
took note of this simple truism. 

The Government has lived within its in- 
come just 6 times in the last 30 years. It 
it more than $290 billion in debt—and that 
debt is an obligation against every man, 
woman, and child in the country. It works 
out to more than $1,600 per capita now, and 
more deficits, which will build the debt 
higher and higher, are foreseen for the 
future. 

What will the results be? There are sev- 
eral alternatives. We can have higher 
taxes, or more inflation, or both. Or we 
can abandon the ruinous welfare state phi- 
losophy, and cut nonessential Government 
spending to the bone. 


Withholding of Interest Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


` OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
the withholding of interest payments to 
be a grave injustice against many of our 
senior citizens who have worked and 
saved in order to support themselves in 
retirement. I feel that the U.S. Govern- 
ment through its spending policy has 
created inflation which has stolen 50 
percent of the savings of retired persons 
and I feel it is a further injustice to now 
withhold interest payments on these de- 
pleted savings. 


The letter below which was written to 
the President of the United States states 
my position in far more eloquent terms 
than I can employ. I commend this let- 
ter to the attention of my colleagues. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I am a retired clergy- 
man; I am in my 84th year, my wife in her 
76th and is now an invalid in the Henard 
Hospital of Los Gatos, Calif. t 

Because our hospital bills, drugs, and doc- 
tors’ bills now amount to nearly $500 per 
month our public accountant has given our 
estimated income tax for 1962 at only $100. 

These monthly hospital bills are being 
paid out of income from securities which 
by frugal living we have been able to accu- 
mulate through our long years of ministry. 
The strain is hard but by rigid economy we 
are able to get along—my wife at the hos- 
pital and I alone at home. 

If your 20 percent withholding tax goes 
into effect I really don't know how we'll 
manage. It seems to me a most cruel law 
for people like ourselves whose moderate 
income is from securities obtained at great 
sacrifice. We are told that these withhold- 
ings will be refunded at year’s end, but while 
waiting through these 12 months what are 
we going to do? 

I beg you, Mr. President, to think of these 
things. 
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Business Support for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Bertie Ledger-Advance of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962: 8 

BUSINESS SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 

With Chowan College, the Roanoke- 
Chowan area’s only native college, now in 
the midst of a $900,000 development cam- 
paign the portions of the “statement of con- 
viction” signed by top executives of 44 of 
the Nation's larger and more publicly re- 
sponsible corporations last December is par- 
ticularly timely. 

The statement was the outgrowth of a 
business leaders conference sponsored by the 
council for financial aid to education. It 
should provide food for thought for most 
area businessmen in connection with Cho- 
wan College—particularly since Roanoke- 
Chowan businesses have and are likely to 
continue to get first pick among top students 
receiving higher education at Chowan. 

In a free society those who receive the 
most should rightly be expected to contrib- 
ute the most whether it be taxes which sup- 
port public education or gifts to private edu- 
cation. The Roanoke-Chowan area receives 
more benefits from having Chowan College 
in its midst than other areas. It is right to 


expect that its businessmen and other citi- 


zens will do the largest share in helping 
Chowan continue to serve the area. 
The business leaders’ statement reads in 


“In every time of national trial American 
businessmen have taken positions of leader- 
ship. Today, higher education in America 
is in such a time of trial. 

“Higher education is facing during the 
next decade greatly enlarged student en- 
rollments, the problems of an explosion of 
knowledge, and the need to meet ever 
growing demands for ever better educated 
men and women. Many of these demands 
are from business itself. These problems in- 
volve vastly increased costs which cannot 
be met out of present income. 

“There is no question that our country 
must have an adequate system of higher 
education. The question, instead, is, in what 
amounts and from what sources shall the 
bill be paid? 

“We believe that our diversified, decen- 
tralized system of higher education has 
served this country well and should be pre- 
served. A determined choice today to in- 
crease the total support of higher education 
from voluntary sources will materially help 
to nourish educational freedom, strength 
and independence. 

“Business and industry, as major bene- 
ficiaries of American higher education, 
should, in their own self-interest, assume a 
responsibility to contribute their fair share. 

In their own interest, a substantial num- 
ber of business organizations have already 
developed thoughtful, generous programs of 
yoluntary ald to education. Many hope to 
enlarge their present . Yet numer- 
ous companies do not participate signifi- 
cantly. Many, perhaps the large majority 
2 American enterprises, do not contribute 
at all. 

“In view of these considerations, and in 
the light of the present urgency, we believe 
that now is the time for a broader and 
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deeper participation by the business com- 
munity in the support of higher education. 
“We therefore call upon our colleagues 
in American business and industry to help 
spread the base of voluntary support of 
higher education as a necessary supplement 
to the extensive support which business now 
provides to education through taxes.” 


This Burean Conserves Its Money To 
Build a Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, very 
soon now we will be considering the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture, including the Soil Conservation 
Service, and I believe the Members will 
be interested in the following editorial 
by Jack Pickett from the ‘California 
Farmer of March 3, 1962, concerning 
this subject: 

TRIS BUREAU Conserves Irs Money To Burp 
A BUREAU 


(By Jack Pickett) 


As you may recall, the Soil Conservation 
Service has not been one of our favorite 
Federal bureaucracies. The reason being 
that we feel the outfit is vicious at the top 
level, spends more time building an empire 
than it does building the soil and is so 
nasty that it even attacks other Federal 
agencies if it feels that they are competing 
for its money. 

Now, on the grassroots level, we know the 
system has many fine men, but even these 
men are tied to a lot of stupid practices. We 
have about 55 common farming practices 
for which the Soil Conservation Service will 
pay the farmer. 

We have long contended that if the tax- 
paying public ever got on to some of the 
ridiculous p that Soil Conservation 
thought up to give away $5 million to farm- 
ers of California in 1960, the taxpayers would 
stage a revolt. 

Yes, the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram is under the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service and through 
ACP—does all that confuse you? —well, it 
is supposed to. They gave away $5 million 
to 7,160 farmers for an average of $715 
per participating farm. The percentage of 
total farms in the State benefiting is rather 
small and we would guess that a full inves- 
tigation might show that more money went 
to big farms than went to small farms. 

In our own mind, we always pictured a 
place for Soil Conservation in the field of 
water conservation, The sharing in the cost 
of building stock dams, etc, On the other 
hand, we feel that for Soll Conservation to 
pay a farmer for subsoiling, pay for cover 
crops, liming, drainage, application of boron, 
etc., is a ridiculous way to give away Federal 
funds. 

Well, anyway, we fought this battle a 
while back and only succeeded in making 
some good friends unhappy, but we boiled 
over and when we read the latest news 
sheet from the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. This is one of the 
most viclous propaganda sheets dedicated to 
the strengthening and enlargement of a Fed- 
eral bureau that we have ever seen. 

The latest news sheet contains the fol- 
lowing message which we reprint word for 
word: 
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“From 1955 to 1962 the Federal appro- 
priations to the Soil Conservation Service 
for district operations (the normal district 
program of technical assistance) increased 
from $59 million to $82 million. This is 
a 37 percent increase in appropriations. The 
normal conclusion would be that we would 
have about a one-third increase in assistance 
to districts. 

“This is far from actual facts. During 
this period from 1955 to 1962 there have 
been several pay increases granted to all 
employees under civil service, and employ- 
ees of the Soll Conservation Service are civil 
service employees. There have been some 
administrative changes in employees’ insur- 
ance programs, formerly charged to civil 
service, but now charged to each agency. 
These funds were subtracted from those 
available to districts. Inflation has added 
considerably to the cost of operations in 
addition to cost of material, automobiles, 
rent, services, etc. This has taken a large 
chunk of the additional appropriations. 
Raises in grade level of SCS employees have 
added to the cost of salaries. The sum total 
of all this means just this: 

“By the end of fiscal year 1963, the man- 
hours of technical assistance available to 
soll and water conservation districts 
through district operations will be little 
above (if any) what it was in 1955. The 
only increases in available technical assist- 
ance will be those associated with Public 
Law 566 projects and Great Plains contracts.” 

This direct quote pretty well dramatizes 
our worst fears about bureaucracy. In this 
case, they got appropriation increases of $23 
million and they kept it out of the hands 
of the stinking farmers but built it right into 
the aggrandizement of the bureau. 


Relief for W. R. (Bill) Wade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill asking the Congress to 
approve a $1,039,785.32 check for W. R. 
Wade of Marysville, Mont. This is an 
awful lot of money. 

But it is exactly the price W. R. (Bill) 
Wade paid for being an industrious, 
patriotic, and loyal American. 

The story, briefly, is this: In 1941, Bill 
Wade took a lease on the Drumlummon 
Gold Mine in Marysville, unwatered it, 
retimbered it, and got it ready for min- 
ing gold ore. At that point, 1 year later, 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton ordered the mine closed. 

The closing order was lifted in July 
1945. But now labor and supply costs 
had doubled and a great number of drifts 
and tunnels had caved in completely. 
Much of the previously recoverable ore 
was ruined by dilution with the caveins 
of worthless material from the walls, 

Bill Wade's losses, broken down, were: 
$109,893.02, the cost of shutdown and 
holding mine main entrance open and 
pumping; $62,662.30, cost of reopening 
and repair after the War Production 
Board order was lifted; and $867,230, 
the lost net profit on ore lost. 

The Court of Claims in Montana held 
that gold mine owners in Wade's position 
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were entitled to recover, but later the 
Supreme Court reversed the court. 

A private bill is now the only way 
Wade can be compensated, not rewarded, 
for the terrible price he paid for his in- 
dustry, patriotism, and loyalty. 


Congressman Ed Dooley Recounts Some 
Early Lessons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very pleased to read an interesting 
article in the Washington Star recently 
about our colleague the gentleman from 
New York, Ep DOOLEY. 

These are trying days for the free 
world, and it has always seemed to me 
that Ep Dooney was a big man for a big 
job. Of course we all know from the 
first moment we see Ep that he is a big 
man physically, but beyond that he is 
big in the service he renders here in 
Washington. I for one can say that one 
of the highlights of my service in the 
House of Representatives has been the 
opportunity to work with such a dedi- 
cated servant of the people. 

He comes to W. n well 
equipped for this job, and I believe e 
will all agree that he has grown in stat- 
ure with each year of service. 

For those who may not be familiar 
with Ep Doolxx's background, I now in- 
clude the Star article of March 16, 1962. 
New York Congressman Recatts Goon OL 

Days or COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
(By Lewis F. Atchison) ; 

News that Ogden Reid, former publisher 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, might OP” 
pose him in the Republican primary for Neu 
York's 25th District House seat doesn’t di“ 
turb the incumbent, Representative Ep 
B. Doorey. Trading punches with blue“ 
bloods is no novelty for him. 

“One year we had dinner with the Harvard 
squad the night before we played,” the old 
Dartmouth quarterback recalled, and se. 
eral of their players were introduced as n 
and-so the third, so-and-so the second. d 
made an impression on a kid like me wh? 
been raised in Brooklyn. A 

“I thought to myself, “There are real gen, 
tlemen.’ On the first play of the gam 
next day one of those ‘gentlemen’ crac’ 
me on the nose so hard I saw stars. Then 
we got down to business.” 

The jovial Doorxr was the featured speaker 
today at the Touchdown Club’s annual St. 
Patrick's Day luncheon. At first glance u 
uninitiated wouldn't take him for a quarter s 
back—one good enough to win a berth ee 
the 1926 coaches’ all-America team. He 
broad and powerful and looks more like ® 
lineman. His arms are unusually strong. 

For exercise Dooney used to rip up tele” 
phone books I could tear them into quar i 
ters'—hold 100-pound sacks of grain ® i 
arm's-length, do 150 pushups, and, in th 
summertime, “push cement” on construction 
Jobs. è 

Doorxr threw the javelin and put the snot 
for Dartmouth’s track team, was a crack for 
ward in basketball and a topflight infielder 
But football was the sport he liked bes” 
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The New York Giants, looking for a home- 
boy with boxoffice appeal, offered him 
$10,000 for 16 games. The Dodgers offered 
a baseball contract. He turned down 
both to go to law school. 

With ail of the refinements of modern pro 
football, Doo xx says the sport doesn't have 
anything Dartmouth didn’t have in his day. 

“Joss Hawley had all the stuff they're using 

J.“ he said, “He had imagination and 
Was an excellent teacher of fundamentals. 
We had the rollout pass, the drive-tackle 
Play, and the T. Hawley wasn’t as well 
known as Knute Rockne, but he was mag- 
Rificent.” 

Dooley said Dartmouth threw the ball as 
Much under Hawley as the modern Indian 
. He forgot to mention that he also 
“ropkicked fieldgoals and extra points for 
the Big Green. 

There are no such things as dropkicks in 
Politics, but Mr. Reid had better be prepared 
to block a few anyway. 


Let the House Work Its Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT Y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, today’s edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune 
Corttains a very pertinent editorial relat- 
ing to the tax legislation we will be taking 
UD shortly. As one of those who sup- 
Ported the expansion of the Rules Com- 
Mittee last year, I resent very much the 
itching of the majority leadership 
Tom its position at that time—namely, 
t the change in the Rules Committee 
Would permit the House to work its will. 
fact, this laudable goal is being per- 
Mitted only when the majority feels it is 
Convenient to allow it. 
h I endorse the Tribune editorial whole- 
€artedly and offer it now for the RECORD 
in the hope that all Members will read it: 
Ler THE House Work Irs WiLL 
Often the fate of major legislation turns 
On procedural questions, and the tax bill is 
& Case in point. 
Republicans in Congress are unhappy 
about, and prepared to make a fight on, 
ee separate provisions of the bill as re- 
Ported out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, As a result, they are pressing 
the Rules Committee for a modified closed 
Tule—that is, one which would allow sepa- 
ute consideration by the whole House of 
1 Specific amendments. Under the regu- 
reed Closed rule, which is ordinarily given tax 
and which the Democratic leadership 
Mary again this time, the opposition is in 
thee limited to offering a single all-or-noth- 
& substitute. 
Most tax bills, there is good reason for 
Such a closed rule: it prevents destructive 
ering with carefully balanced rate struc- 
and the like in the heat of floor de- 
ate. But the present case offers no such 
UStification, 
5 The three provisions challenged by the Re- 
Publicans are unrelated. Each is aimed at 
Separate problem, and rests on a separate 
Principle. Each has a separate justification 
Nd its own good grounds for opposition. 
The argument that they have to be lumped 
tete ther to balance revenue losses against 
Ineo gains is poppycock. The amounts 
Yolved are not enough by themselves to 
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cause any budgetary chaos. They are but a 
small fraction of the revenue increase on 
which Mr. Kennedy based his prediction of a 
balanced budget, and are less than the costs 
of a good many new programs being offered 
without compensating revenue sources. But 
thelr extrabudgetary effects—on the shape 
of the economy, and the welfare of both 
individuals and corporations—would be far 
reaching and substantial, 

The three proposed amendments would 
affect those provisions for an investment 
credit (Republicans favor a different form 
which would be cheaper and, many argue, 
more effective), dividend and interest with- 
holding, and taxation of oversea earnings. 

When the Rules Committee enlargement 
fight was on, in the first days of the Ken- 
nedy administration, a lot was said about 
the importance of letting the House work its 
will as a vital part of the democratic process, 
The tax bill offers a test of Democratic sin- 
cerity. A closed rule is not justified by the 
nature of the bill, which has shaped up as 
a catchall package of unrelated changes in 
tax policy. Each of the three Republican 
amendments has strong support, though not 
every member who supports one supports all 
three. If the administration majority on 
the Rules Committee still believes in letting 
the House work its will, as it professed to a 
year ago, now is the time to prove it. 


Pulp and Paper Industry First With 
Policy Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the industries of my district and 
Washington State which will be affected 
by the proposed Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 is the pulp and paper industry. 
Washington State is the second largest 
producer of woodpulp in the Nation and 


9 of the 15 papermills in the State are 


situated in my district. 

As pointed out in the lead editorial of 
the March 5, 1962, issue of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, the pulp and paper 
industry is the first major American 
business to issue a statement of policy 
concerning the proposed act. I hope that 
other industries and businesses will fol- 
low suit. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial summarizes 
the policy adopted by the pulp and paper 
industry during its recent convention in 
New York City. I recommend it to Mem- 
bers of Congress and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks include it in the 
RECORD. y 

(The editorial follows:) 

THE Fmer 

The pulp and paper industry is the first 
major U.S. business to issue a clear state- 
ment of policy on the proposed Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. 

Inasmuch as Washington State is the site 
of 15 papermills and is No. 2 producer of 
woodpulp among the 50 States, this is worth 
comment. 

The statement of policy, made public late 
last week at the 85th annual convention of 
the industry in Manhattan, is, of course, no 
airy giveaway of the industry or its markets. 
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But it does recognize the reality of the 
European Common Market and the resulting 
new necessities of commerce from the point 
of view of what has become a global indus- 
try. The United States imports annually 
about a billion dollars worth of pulp and 
paper commodities, and exports about one- 
half billion dollars worth. 

The statement of policy suggests no blank 
check for the President, but does urge Con- 
gress to give him power “to negotiate with 
the Common Market upon a basis” which 
would assure pulp and paper a mutual re- 
duction of tariffs” and would “arrive at iden- 
tical tariffs, item for item.” 

It urges realism for itself, yet also faces 
the realism posed by the European impulse 
toward the Common Market and the neces- 
sity of competing within that market. 

At least it is of interest as the first forth- 
right public expression on the subject, in 
detail, from a leading industry in this coun- 
try. And executives of Northwest producers 
had much to do with its formulation. 


“Imitation Hams or Imitation Dollars?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19,1962 ` 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
courts have designated Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman’s “imitation” 
ham order as an example of misbrand- 
ing. The Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press 
has drawn a contrast between the “imi- 
tation hams” incident and the possibility 
that the American people are now using 
“imitation dollars.” 


The editorial was reprinted March 15 
in the Jacksonville (II.) Journal-Courier 
and is so timely that I invite my col- 
leagues to read it. 

IMITATION HAMS OR IMITATION DOLLARS? 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man has come a cropper in a quixotic crusade 
to protect the housewife from what he con- 
sidered to be “watered” hams. A court threw 
out an order he had issued against the meat 
packers. But now if he still wants to protect 
the housewife he might shift his sights from 
the meatpackers to the and see if 
he can do anything about “watered” dollars. 

What happened was that a consumers’ 
Magazine raised a big rumpus over an allega- 
tion that the meatpackers were watering 
their hams and selling water at ham 
prices. So Freeman, against the advice of 
experts in his Department who knew better, 
issued an order requiring meatpackers to 
label as “imitation hams” any that weigh 
more when marketed than they did before 
they were cured. 

Now, there is some water in cured ham. 
Modern methods of curing employ a process 
of pickling hams in a water solution instead 
of smoking and salting them, and some fluid 
then remains In the ham. But retailers 
testified that this has been reflected in lower 
prices per pound and it is not true that 
housewives are being charged for water when 
they buy ham. 

The U.S. court of appeals in Washington 
called Freeman's order “capricious and arbi- 
trary on its face” and invalidated it. “The 
regulation,” said the court, “would have re- 
quired packers, by this distortion, to violate 
the statute which forbids misbranding by 
labeling a genuine ham as an imitation.” 
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But now consider the case of the dollars 
that the housewife pays for her ham and 
other groceries. These dollars today buy 
only about half as much ham and other 
things as they used to. Therefore, some- 
thing must be watered, and if it isn't the 
ham it must be the dollars. 

Consequently it seems possible that if 
Freeman would step over from his Agricul- 
ture Department to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and get the people there to label their 
produce “imitation dollar,“ a court might 
have difficulty finding any ground on which 
to toss that order out. At least it couldn't 
be attacked on the ground of misbranding. 


Now that this editorial has brought 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Treasury Department together, I pine 
for a transmigration of economic phi- 
losophy from the Department of State to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I wish the confidence in the private 
enterprise marketplace expressed below 
by Secretary of State Rusk might have 
come from the lips of the Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

I shall say one thing more on this subject. 
Either we believe in capitalism, in the free- 
dom of individual enterprise, or we do not. 
And we do not if we hold with massive Gov- 
ernment intervention to distort and freeze 
the operation of the market. If we look 
to Government to rig the game we may as 
well look to it to play the hands. If we 
mean to discourage the forces of free enter- 
prise all around the world, I can think of no 
better way of doing it—without even stir- 
ring from our chairs—than to shrink from 
competition behind unrealistic tariff walls. 


This quote is from a speech, February 
21, at Charlotte, N.C. 


Australia’s State-Controlled Lotteries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the House 
Members, another foreign country which 
has found lotteries most profitable. 

Australia has four state-controlled 
lotteries which brought in gross receipts 
amounting to over $73 million last year, 
The net income to these Australian state 
governments amounted to almost $25 
million. 

Lottery income earned by all of these 
Australian states were earmarked for 
specific charitable purposes, such as hos- 
pitals, clothing for the unemployed, 
mental institutions, and for assisting in 
the construction of the Sydney Opera 
House. 

The Australians, like most other 
people, see absolutely nothing wrong 
with lottery revenues. Why should our 
Government be less wise in this respect? 

Mr. Speaker, if we could only exercise 
the same kind of wisdom in the United 
States, we could easily, painlessly, and 
voluntarily raise over $10 billion a year 
in additional income which would be 
used to cut taxes and reduce our gigan- 
tic national debt. Why can we not fol- 
low the wisdom of our foreign friends? 
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New Frontier Is Destroying Incentive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, never 
in the years I have been a Member of 
Congress have I received so much mail 
from private citizens protesting the 
growing interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in their lives. Farmers, busi- 
nessmen, laborers, homeowners, account- 
ants, ministers, housewives, and persons 
in many other occupations too numerous 
to mention are writing me about their 
fears for America’s future. 

Typical of these letters is one from Mr. 
Charles W. Thompson, of route 1. 
Model, Tenn. He has 37 acres on Ken- 
tucky Lake which he and his family by 
sacrifice and hard work have been able 
to develop into a recreation business and 
from which they earn a modest liveli- 
hood. These accomplishments are 
threatened by the proposed Between the 
Rivers National Park and leads Mr. 
Thompson to comment that this is the 


kind of individual incentive the Govern- 


ment bureaucrats of the New Frontier 
are destroying. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Thompson’s letter in the 
RECORD: 

Mopeu, TENN., March 9, 1962. 
Hon, Jack WESTLAND, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sin: I am in the recreation business 
here on Kentucky Lake. I have only a small 
tract of land, 37 acres, My family and I 
started developing this tract when we had 
to move everything in by boat, later we built 
114 miles of road to the nearest county high- 
way. We lived in this unspoiled wilderness 
very nearly a year without electricity, We 
slogged through mud and snow in the winter 


to the county highway (round trip 3 miles). 


The children walked this distance to the 
school bus for a period of 2 months last 
winter (1 year ago). We had to haul drink- 
ing water this same distance until we were 
able to have our well drilled. We have just 
now reached the place where we can begin 
to make a livelihood out of our endeavor. 

This is the kind of individual incentive 
the Government bureaucrats of the New 
Frontier are destroying. 

Now if the proposed Between the Rivers 
National Park goes through, all of our sacri- 
fice and hardships have gone down the drain 
and we sre set back farther than the place 
where we started, now we are older and we 
can never possibly regain this. 

We practice conservation the year around, 
not just on weekends, stopping erosion, sod- 
ding waterways, planting ground cover crops, 
planting pine and other tree seedlings, cut- 
ting diseased and dead timber and in many 
other ways too numerous to mention, 

I think we are well qualified to voice our 
opinion on conservation and national parks, 
Do you think we went through all of this 
sacrifice and hardship to despoil the wilder- 
ness, to exploit, to pollute the streams? 
How many Kennedy's, Interior Department 
heads, TVA heads, and others have lived this 
way in our modern times to practice conser- 
vation and make a livelihood? 

Since we are not as fortunate as the 
born rich, we cannot have a seaside retreat, 
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a mountain retrain, a Florida retreat and ex- 
pensive airplanes to shuttle us back and 
forth for our leisure time, like the desk 
jockey conservationists. Does this mean we 
should be deprived of our small piece of in- 
dividual freedom, home, and livelihood to 
further their zealous ambitions? 

If this trend continues, and as of now 
there is no visible evidence that it won't, at 
an accelerated pace, we will finally re 
the point where there won't be enough dif- 
ference between our system in this country 
and the opposing system, to fight over. This 
couldn't please the enemies of our American 
way of life more. 

A letter to the President appealing for his 
sincere consideration of the ones directly 
affected by these policies was quietly ignored. 
proving that he couldn't possibly care less 
about the plight of the small businessman. 
homeowner, and farmer. 

This proves that once these bureaucrats 
set their mind to one of their pet projects 
they aren't going to change their minds re- 
gardless of how many people are hurt. 

I do not seek or want Government help 
of any kind, I only want to be left alone 
so I can build my own business and earn 
my own livelihood in a free enterprise. if 
the Government bureaucrats continue their 
expansion into private enterprise and indi: 
vidual ownership this will soon become im- 
possible for anyone in this country, It is 8 
shameful thing, that in these times of out- 
standing achievements in outer space that 
our Government should be going back 
in the field of freedom here at home. 

I am appealing to you legislators to defeat 
this pell mell confiscation of our land. 

Very truly yours, : 
CHas. W. THOMPSON. 


Bare Shelves in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following, edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of March 14, 1962, concerning the bare 
shelves in Communist Cuba: 

Bare SHELVES IN CUBA 

The Pearl of the Antilles, they used tO 
call Cuba. 

Under tropical warmth and humidity, Its 
rich alluvial soil is highly productive in 
sugar, coffee, bananas, pineapples, coconu 
and molasses, in addition to tobacco, tex- 
tiles, and fibers. 

But conditions are no longer normal in 
Cuba. Though Dictator Castro chooses to 
blame “imperialism,” the fact is Cuba's cli- 
mate, crop potential, and the basic indus 
triousness of her people are all uncha 
The crippling and throttling obviously have 
been done by the regime itself in its woe 
ful mismanagement of Cuba’s economy. 

As a result Castro himself has been for 
to announce nationwide food rationing on 
this lush island. Also in short supply a7 
cooking olls, soap, toothpaste, and detergents- 

If the cutoff of United States trade with 
Cuba has contributed to the crisis, the 
bearded leader has only himself to blame. 
For it was he and his Red advisers who 
decided to cast their lot with the Communist 
Senet, rather than preserve any American 

es. 
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Bare shelves in Cuba are more than shame- 

ful—they are a tragic reminder to the whole 

phere that when commnuism gains 

g power, it is first the people who 

feel the ruinous hardships and hunger, in 
the interest of the Marxist state. 


Carbon-Copy Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March-April 1962 issue of the Military 
eer, the journal of the Society of 
Military Engineers, was published a 
thoughtful editorial by Maj. Gen. Robert 
J. Fleming, Jr., who has recently been 
appointed as Governor of the Canal 
e. By virtue of that position, he also 
Serves as President of the Panama Canal 
Company, which is charged with the op- 
ration and maintenance of the Panama 
Canal. 

The editorial is accompanied by the 
following biographical sketch of its 
author: 

Maj. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., newly 
nominated Governor of the Panama Canal, 
Was formerly division engineer, southwestern 

Vision, He has also served as New Eng- 

Division Engineer; commander of the 

ter Army Support Command, Europe; 
Philadelphia district engineer; engineer, 
y Field Forces; assistant chief of engi- 
for Military Operations; and chief of 

the Organization and Training Division, Of- 
fice, Chief of Engineers. During World War 
Whe was successively chief of staff, Hawalian 

Partment Service Force, and deputy chief 

staff, Central Pacific Area; commander, 
Moth Engineer Combat Group; and XXII 

Engineer. He is a graduate of the U.S. 
Military Academy and holds the degree of 
BS. in mechanical engineering from the 
husetts Institute of Technology. His 
ditorial in this issue is adapted from a 
h he made at a recent meeting of the 
Paso Post. 


The editorial follows: 
THE Carson-Copy CURTAIN 
(By Maj. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr.) 


There is today an invisible barrier of 
Mores and attitudes of mind that is begin- 
me to curb American initiative and stand 
9 the way of progress. This is the barrier 

Stereotyped thinking and carbon-copy 
which I choose to call the carbon- 

Sopy curtain. There are other barriers in 
World which place restraints on associa- 

ns of peoples and on communication of 
eus. The Iron Curtain and the Bamboo 
8 in are two examples of actions by gov- 
uments to insulate their people from the 
Tealities of life. These externally imposed 
1 riers are restraints on our free action; 
hey endanger our national survival. But 
Perilous is a restraint we are imposing 

an ourselves (or allowing some highly vocal 
to ricans to impose on us): the feeling that 
be different is to be dangerous. Our car- 
-copy curtain is at times a strong 
‘nhibitor of initiative, originality, and 
Dositiveness, 

There are three attitudes of mind that 
Contribute to this barrier—conformity, con- 

tism, and complacency. 

The military and engineering professions 
Nr probably the most fertile fields of any 

uman endeavor for nurturing extremes of 
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conservatism and conformity. In the race 
to remain progressive and individualistic, 
the professional soldier and the professional 
engineer are handicapped by their training 
and enyironment, and they carry very heavy 
weights on a muddy track. Consider the 
soldier: he is forced to conform to a code 
of discipline, to wear a uniform, and to have 


‘his waking hours ordered. This is not an 


environment which of itself encourages orig- 
inality. And all the engineer's training and 
his working environment are concerned with 
finite and material facts. This often leads 
to exclusion of human or social factors. 
Archimedes’ principle is never modified by 
psychological considerations, and it is 
doubted that anyone has solved a problem 
in dynamics with an eye cocked at factors of 
social significance. 

The characteristic “conformity” is defined 
as “the act or habit of conforming oneself; 
acquiescence.” The key to that definition is 
“acquiescence,” further defined as “quiet 
submission, passive consent; compliance.” 
The antithesis of a conformist, of course, is 
a nonconformist, a person who is in some 
degree rebellious against convention or exist- 
ing authority. It is not possible sharply to 
divide people into two categories, con- 
formists and nonconformists. There is a 
factor of selectivity and degree. Human 
society requires some conformity from all 
individuals and imposes penalties against 
indiscriminate rebellion. 

Some people stupidly rebel against every- 
thing until they eventually make a fetish of 
being nonconformists and then become the 
most rigid conformists to this pattern. 
Others never learn to evaluate issues and 
are continually embarking on crusades. His- 
tory is full of examples of society moving 
aaginst nonconformists. Some societies have 
exacted cruel penalties from extreme noncon- 
formists. The penalties are not so dramatic 
today but they do exist, and the individual 
who offends too often against society ends 
up destroying himself through sheer frus- 
tration. 

That is a gloomy picture of the hazards 
of nonconformity, but it has its compensa- 
tions, The great social and political leaders 
who are remembered with affection or re- 
spect have been nonconformists. And peo- 
ple today who make dramatic advances or 
breakthroughs, no matter what their fields, 
are those who are to some extent in rebel- 
lion against convention. But it seems that 
there is a growing tendency in America to 
exalt conformity as a desirable human at- 
tribute, to idealize the organization man, to 
consider teamwork as a prized virtue, and to 
regard with suspicion any variation from ac- 
ceptable patterns prescribed by various self- 
appointed protectors of the public. These 
three terms, “organization,” “teamwork,” 
and “acceptable patterns,” all imply rigid 
conformity. They are things that have to be 
put up with; they are far from being in- 
dividual yirtues. A soul is individual; it does 
not appear on the asset sheet of a corpora- 
tion. No organization ever initiated any- 
thing and no team ever inspired affection 
or provided great leadership. Those things 
were done by individuals, and they were not 
done by people rigidly adhering to a set 
pattern. 

The dictionary describes “conservatism” as 
the ‘disposition or tendency to be conserva- 
tive.” or “adhering to the existing order of 
things; disinclined to novelty and altera- 
tions, as of institutions or methods; opposed 
to change, hence often opposed to progress.” 

A study of history will show that conser- 
vatism has seldom initiated any advancement 
in the human race. The great periods of 
social, political, and economic advances in 
America were under Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Each brought great 
changes, violently opposed by the conserva- 
tives of his day with the most dire prophecies 
of doom. But the advances have stayed. On 
the other hand, the conservative does make 
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two contributions: First, his opposition 
forces the progressive to sharpen, revise, and 
broaden his ideas, and second, when the 
progressive runs out of steam, the conserva- 
tive is superb at consolidating the gains. 

“Complacency” is defined as “self-satisfac- 
tion.” If one passively suppresses or actively 
stamps out all tendency to change, and then 
ignores any individual or idea not conform- 
ing to the “code,” one eventually hypnotizes 
himself into a belief that his narrow view- 
point is normal, In a static world this could 
be a pleasant condition. In a dynamic world 
it is an invitation to disaster. From this 
position it is only a short step to active de- 
nial of the validity of any other opinions; 
and only a short step further to fanaticism, 
And all throughout history, fanaticism has 
been the scourage of humanity. Everything 
is so simple to fanatics; everything becomes 
either black or white, all or nothing. 

Of all people, Americans should not have 
a “carbon-copy curtain” of conformity, 
conservatism, and complacency. Basically, 
America is progressive, and the average 
American seeks progress and change. But 
because of the American heritage and folk- 
lores stemming from the era of the rugged 
individualist and of the pioneer, we tend to 
place romanticized values on some conserva- 
tive and even reactionary ideas. As a nation 
we are a product of one of the most progres- 
sive periods of world history. This country 
is a product of rebellion. People in general 
came to America because they rebelled 
against conditions in the Old World, because 
they refused to conform to a society which 
was degrading the individual, and because 
they had the initiative to take a chance. 
The people who made this country were not 
stodgy; they did not waste their energies 
trying to preserve the status quo; they did 
not have time to try to be their brother's 
keeper. And if we, their descendants, now 
devote our energies to turning back or 
stopping the clock or viewing with alarm 
novel ideas or fresh approaches, then we are 
betraying our heritage. 

Today America is engaged in a struggle for 
survival—in a battle to win men’s minds. 
Principles which have been proven so valid 
in military operations are equally valid in 
the economic, the political, the diplomatic, 
the social, and the psychological operations 
we are now conducting. So we must keep 
the initiative, we must have mobility, we 
must be able to mass, and to economize our 
forces. And we must be able to exploit 
surprise. We cannot do this if we stand 
defensively behind a curtain of stereotyped 
thinking. And we cannot do it if we are 
influenced by fanatics. 

There are always people in any society who 
have closed their minds to everything outside 
their own ever-narrowing viewpoints. These 
people can become dangerous when they can 
grab popular causes and use them as a cloak. 
Their militancy then gives them influence 
far beyond their worth. And the atmos- 
phere of confusion so created can become a 
tremendous passive roadblock in the way of 
positive solutions to our problems. Any- 
thing we do to deny freedom of action to 
those Americans who are now fighting the 
economic, political, social, and psychological 
war for our country is a delight to her 
enemies. 


God and Our Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. John R. Richardson, pastor of the 
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Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta, Ga., recently delivered a pow- 
erful and challenging sermon entitled 
“God and Our Nation.” 

In this sermon Dr. Richardson pointed 
out that all Americans should be deeply 
concerned about the course that the 
United States is taking in world affairs. 
He points also to the “rapid decline” 
of the moral status of our country. 

Dr. Richardson said the prophet 
Jeremiah and any other prophet would 
say in the light of the tremendous pub- 
lic debt that we have, which is the larg- 
est in the history of the world, it is not 
the part of wisdom for our country to 
be draining its resources and giving it 
in the form of foreign aid to countries 
which champion a dangerous economic 
and political philosophy. 

Dr. Richardson also found it disturb- 
ing, as I do, that wholesale criticism 
is being leveled against the patriots who 
are fighting communism in this coun- 
try. This criticism for the most part 
comes from those who have done noth- 
ing to stop communism. 

I commend Dr. Richardson’s sermon 
to the House of Representatives and to 
all thoughtful people. 

The sermon follows: 

Gop AND Our NATION 


“I shall speak concerning a nation.’’— 
Jeremiah 18: 7. 

It is unfortunate that Jeremiah is usually 
described as the weeping prophet. It is 
quite true that Jeremiah wept much. But 
the reason he wept was because he had a 
sensitive heart and was deeply concerned 
about the welfare of his nation. His tears 
were not due to weakness but to his ardent 
patriotism, Many-of his contemporaries did 
not weep, because their hearts were hardened 
and grossly indifferent. They simply did 
not care. 

Jeremiah is also described as the prophet 
who was always fighting losing battles. That 
description has an element of truth in it. 
On the surface he seemed to have fought a 
number of unsuccessful battles. But the 
battles that he fought were always God's 
battles, and in the end God wins His battles. 
- Actually, Jeremiah is one of the outstand- 
ing personalities of the Old Testament. He 
is one of the two mightiest prophets that 
ever spoke for God. If you know your Old 
Testament, you will have to agree with me 
that Isaiah and Jeremiah tower above all 
the rest of the prophets. Jeremiah was a 
warm personality. He was a courageous 
character. He faced the hostility of his day 
because he was willing to say what God told 
him to speak. 

Jeremiah was God's spokesman to the na- 
tion. He made his greatest contribution to 
his nation by delivering the message God 
communicated to him. You will find in the 
book of Jeremiah this statement, “God spoke 
to him and said, you shall be as my mouth.” 
That was precisely Jeremiah's function in 
his day. He was as God's mouth. When 
Jeremiah spoke, he began by saying “Thus 
saith the Lord.” For example in the 27th 
chapter, verse 4, we read, Thus shall ye 
say.” God told Jeremiah what to say. In 
verse 13, Jeremiah said, “As the Lord hath 
spoken.“ So we see that the message that 
Jeremiah had was God's message. We can 
visualize this prophet there in the courts of 
the temple, or as he stood on the street corner 
to deliver the message of God to the people 
of his nation. He was able to speak with 
divine authority. 

Jeremiah, therefore, was a real prophet, 
speaking for the living God, to a living na- 
tion, dealing with human problems. We 
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say our problems are new and our problems 
are different. When we make a statement 
like that it reminds me of the man who said 
to the country boy, “We have a new moon 
tonight.“ The lad responded, “No, sir, it's 
just the same old moon back again.” When 
we look at the problems we have today, we 
see that they are human problems and 
that they are the same old problems back 
again. 

I want to emphasize this fact. Jeremiah 
was disturbed, greatly disturbed, by what he 
saw, what he Knew, and what he felt. And 
I want to relate the fact that in like man- 
ner as Jeremiah was disturbed in his day, 
so Christians need to be disturbed in our 
own day by the things that are transpiring 
in our own Nation. 

I. First of all, Jeremiah was disturbed be- 
cause his nation did not act wisely or 
intelligently. 

Judah was his nation, and he said that 
Judah was given to foolish actions. Judah 
made many unwise alliances, This little 
nation was caught in the power struggle 
between surrounding nations. Jeremiah was 
greatly disurbed because the people were 
the victims of the unwise decisions and 
practices on the part of their leaders. 

What about our Nation? Are we warranted 
in feeling today as Jeremiah did when we 
think of our own country? Should we be 
disturbed or should we be complacent con- 
cerning what is transpiring at the present 
moment? I want to enumerate a few of the 
things that I think Jeremiah would be con- 
cerned about and about which we should be 
deeply concerned, 

1. The first item is what goes under the 
title of the “Foreign Aid Program.” 

This foreign aid program began in 1945 
and has continued to the present day. Dur- 
ing that time we have spent a little better 
than 6101 billion. Before 1962 comes 
to a close we are told we shall have spent 
$106 billion. A large proportion of this 
money has gone to people who have 
alien ideologies to the one we hold, and 
people who are moving in the opposite di- 
rection from which they should be moving. 
I shall be definite about this. We all know 
that Tito is a leading exponent of the Marx- 
ist philosophy. Yugoslavia’s Tito is a Com- 
munist dictator. But our country has taken 
from its taxpayers $2.4 billion for Com- 
munist Tito and Yugoslavia, Actually, his 
sympathies are with the Marxist Russians. 
And Tito is down for more. I think Jere- 
miah would say that this policy does not 
indicate a high grade of intelligence. 

India’s Nehru has received out of this 
amount $2.8 billion of aid and he is now 
down for another big slice. And part of this 
donation was made after his confiscation of 
Portugal's Goa. Portugal, it should be re- 
membered, is one of our allies, 

Out of this amount we have contributed to 
Communist Poland $900 million. To Egypt's 
Nasser we have handed $600 million; and to 
Indonesia's Sukarno, who follows the Com- 
munist line, we have turned over $700 mil- 
lion and he is down for more. Dark Africa 
is coming in also for a large slice and I feel 
quite sure that Jeremiah or .any other 
prophet would say in the light of the facts 
of the tremendous debt that we have, which 
is the largest in the history of the world, 
it is not the part of wisdom for our country 
to be draining its resources and giving it to 
these countries who champion a dangerous 
economic and political philosophy. 

If we had unlimited amounts of money, 
someone might say we ought to share with 
them. As a matter of fact, there is no coun- 
try that has an unlimited amount of money. 
In an article that came from the secular 
press just a few days ago we are told that 
our President is asking Congress for a $8 bil- 
lion increase in the debt ceiling till June 30, 
1963, and a quick $2 billion increase in the 
debt limit. It is said that if Congress passes 
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both requests, it would bring the debt limit 
to a record of $308 billion. We are not really 
giving away our own money, but money 
that our children and grandchildren 

have to provide. This is not fiscal realism. 

Recently the Right Honorable Sir David 
Ormsby Gore, British Ambassador to the 
United States, was asked whether his gor 
ernment contemplated a more extensive pro- 
gram of foreign aid. Sir David said, “You 
enn't invest a deficit in foreign countries. 
In sharp contrast to the United States. 
Britain has adopted a wiser policy. An In- 
diana editor made this pertinent observation 
on the British Ambassador's statement: 
“Our American dollar is no more exempt 
from immutable economic laws than is the 
British pound.” 

2. A second item that would be disturbing 
to Jeremiah is our interference, and inter- 
ference in the wrong way, in foreign 
countries. 

We are now at the moment disturbed 
about Cuba. But, actually, who is responsi- 
ble for the conditions in Cuba? If any of U5 
have memories of any length at all, we will 
recall that our State Department coopera 
with the movement to get rid of Batista 
and promote Castro. And the daily papers 
of Atlanta applauded what the State Depart- 
ment did. There is no question about this. 
It has well been said that Castro is just one 
of the Communist dictatorships that can 
rightly bear the label, “Made in the USA. 

If Jeremiah were living today in the United 
States of America, I am quite sure that he 
would say that was not a wise thing to do. 
It was a very stupid thing. It actually 
turned out to be a very wicked thing. 

3. Then there is a third that would 
disturb Jeremiah and it is the wholesale 
criticism that is being leveled against the 
patriots who are fighting communism in out 
day. 

We do not claim that these patriots are 
100 percent perfect in all of their views: or 
their characters. We all make mistakes: 
But it is one of the strange things in Amer- 
ica that those who are actually trying t 
destroy communism, which is determined to 
destroy our own country, are being labe 
as troublers in Israel. I think we should 
keep in mind an observation made by Sen- 
ator Barry Go.pwaTer, that these people 
who are patriots are not in the Government 
and running the Government. Those Wh 
are in control of the Government are the 
liberals who are dangerous in many of 
views. This is a disturbing fact, that people 
who are for collaboration with those wh? 
would destroy us, and those who do not have 
a sense of values as they should, are making 
the policies of our Government. Loyal 
Americans are the ones who are being criti- 
cized today as causing all the trouble in ou 
country. There are some keen minds today 
who are being disturbed because of this very 
thing. Just recently, Edith Kermit 
velt, descendant from the Theodore Roose- 
velt line, wrote in her column an article 
called The ‘Establishment’ Controls United 
States No Matter Who Is in White House. 
Now that's true. You can look at it in our 
own country no matter whether the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats are in power. e 
so-called establishment as she describes it. 
controls policies of our State Department 
and what's taking place in Washington. 
Here is what she says: There is an estab- 
lishment in the United States. The word 
‘establishment’ is a general term for the 
power elite in international finance, business. 
the professions, and government, largely 
from the Northeast, who wield most of the 
power regardless of who is in the White 
House. 

“Most people are unaware of the existence 
of this ‘legitimate Mafia,’ yet the power 
the establishment makes itself felt from the 
professor who seeks a foundation grant to 
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the candidate for a Cabinet post or a State 
partment job. It affects the Nation's 
Policies in almost every area. 

“For example, the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, New York City, subsidized by Rocke- 
feller interests since 1927 boasts a member- 

p of at least 90 percent establishment 
figures. 

“The relationship of the Rockefeller-CFR 
the establishment is admitted by estab- 

ent boosters ‘in the know’. 
The directors of the Council on Foreign 
Relations make up a sort of presidium for 
that part of the establishment that seeks 
control our destiny as a nation.” 

And then Miss Roosevelt avers, “The es- 
‘@blishment says that the best way to fight 
communism is by a one-world Socialist state 
80verned by ‘experts’ like themselves. The 
result has been policies which favor the 
Stowth of a super-state, gradual surrender of 

S. sovereignty to the United Nations, and 
a Steady retreat in the face of Communist 
Aggression“ 

Continuing, she observes, It is this group 

high authority and power in our country 
Who turned over East Berlin, East Germany, 
and Eastern Europe to the Communists, sur- 
dendered China to the Communists, led us 
to fight a no-win war in Korea, helped Castro 
*stablish communism in Cuba, and it is this 
Same establishment’ who opposes every effort 
or the Government to expose the workings 
er Communists in this country. It is this 
establishment who has opposed the Un- 

erican Activities Committee and sought 
2 abolish the committee in its entirety. It 
this establishment who has furnished to 
State Department Alger Hiss, the Com- 
trunlat, agent who was the chief architect of 
‘he United Nations Charter. It is this same 
sttablishment that advocates a socialistic 
tate, a one-world government, and a one- 
Of people. It is this same establishment 
t is leading the Nation into bankruptcy.” 
Intelligent people, it seems to me, would 
ize that this is one of the best and 
most penetrating appraisals made of condi- 
as they now exist in our Nation. Surely 
have reason to be greatly disturbed be- 
ause our country is not living according to 
èn intelligent policy of national life. 

II. Jeremiah, in the second place, would be 
freatly disturbed about the moral status of 

Ur Nation because it is on a rapid decline. 
moe this point, the data is abundant. 
tance is no room for doubt. Moral condi- 
The in our Nation are simply alarming. 

© hard facts tell us that 1,861,000 major 
U es are committed each year here in the 
i ited States and that these crimes, accord- 
0 to J. Edgar Hoover, have grown 4 times 

3 as our population during the last 5 

Now where does all this lead? It leads to 
destruction. But someone may say, 

n't deal in generalities. Let's have spe- 

I agree with that suggestion. Iam 
Boing to mention a few specifics in this moral 
done about which we should be tremen- 

Ously disturbed. 
is The first is the breakdown of our family 

aag the loss of integrity in the homes of 

rica. 

The truth is that homes are collapsing all 
around us and this is an unmistakable sign 

Our moral bankruptcy. Here we stand 
“y ted. Henry W. Grady once said that 
he home is the mudsill of American civili- 
maon.” Now we know how important the 

Udsili or foundation is to the structure of 

me. If the home is the mudsill of Amer- 

n civilization, American civilization today 
n & most precarious state. In this con- 
A n. let me say that as I have visited in 
n erican homes, I have observed no real 
= thusiasm for family worship. There are 

lot of people today who think you can 

© a successful home if you have “a can 
er, a card table, and a cocktail shaker." 

t these things do not make a successful 
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home. Someone said to me not long ago 
that we have more bars in American homes 
than we have family altars, I don’t know 
whether that could be proved or disproved, 
but I think it is very likely the truth. If 
that is a true statement, God have pity upon 
a nation where such is the case. 

A few years ago I conducted evangelistic 
services in a town in one of our Southern 
States. During that meeting I was invited 
to the home of the mayor. That evening 
as I went in the home of the mayor, I ob- 
served in the living room a bar. Last year 
I was back in that town and I inquired about 
the mayor and his family. I was informed 
that the mayor has now left the town after 
divorcing his wife. Instead of being a God- 
fearing man with a family altar in his home 
and a moral leader of his community, he 
had a barroom that resulted in a calamity of 
this sort. 

Today many people have an idea that if 
you live in a well-furnished $35,000, $40,000, 
or $50,000 home, everything is all right. 
But you can go in many of these homes, some 
of the finest right here in Atlanta, and find 
that they are not all right. Our national 
vitals are being destroyed by the internal 
conditions found in many of these so-called 
fine home, 

When I was a boy, we used to sing a song 
There's No Place Like Home.” It said, “Be 
it ever so humble, there is no place like 
home.” And that's right, provided it is the 
right kind of home. Numerous homes are 
going to pieces because they have no definite 
aims, no high ambitions, and they are not 
operating according to God's plan. Small 
wonder they are failures. 

2. Now for a second specific. It is our grow- 
ing aversion to work. 

I don't know what kind of reaction you 
had when you recently read in the papers 
that the labor unions are advocating a work 
program of only 20 hours a week. This is 
one of the most distressing signs in our 
national picture. If anyone knows contem- 
porary life he will agree that work today both 
in its quantity and quality is far from sat- 
isfactory. 

During my vacation I had some trouble 
with my car and stopped in a garage to have 
it repaired. In my conversation with the 
head mechanic, I asked about the new cars. 
“Which make is the best?”, I inquired. He 
said, They're all bad.“ Then I asked, “How 
do you account for that?” He said. Because 
labor today just doesn’t care about the kind 
of work they put in these cars. Even the 
brand new ones that come in here are of 
such poor workmanship, we almost have to 
make them over.” 

Now the quantity advocated is 20 hours 
a week. Of course all of this fits nicely into 
the program of the welfare state. We ought 
to realize that this is part of a program 
that is very dangerous and no nation can 
ultimately survive a thing of this sort. 

God has commanded people to work. He 
said, “Six days shalt thou labor.” We ought 
not to think of work as some great burden, 
but every day we ought to thank God for 
the privilege of working and that we are 
given health to be used in production of 
goods. If someone feels that I am a bit 
harsh at this point, let me say that St. Paul 
in writing to the Thessalonians said, “If a 
man doesn't work, he shouldn't eat.” I don't 
think you can make a stronger statement 
than that. 

3. A third specific is the violation of the 
fovrth commandment of the moral law. 

The moral law rests upon the highest 
authority and that’s the authority of God. 
This fourth commandment is a part of God's 
moral law. We are told that God set apart 
this day and He blessed it and hallowed it. 
God calls it in His Word the “holy Sabbath.” 
The word “Sabbath” means rest.“ No man 
originated the Sabbath. No man originated 
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the day that since the resurrection is called 
the Lord’s Day. It is God who brought it 
into existence, God says on this day, “Sus- 
pend work. Rest your mind. Rest your 
body.” Today in many of our cities we find 
the supermarkets open. People can go 6 days 
in the week to buy their groceries but they 
wait until the Lord's Day to commercialize 
it. 

On this day we are commanded, “worship 
God." It is a solemn duty. God made man 
for this purpose. If the trend continues in 
the way it is now going, in the next 10 years 
about the only day the churches will have 
a decent attendance will be on a rainy day. 
I can remember when we used to dread a 
rainy day because attendance would then be 
poor, Christian ministers today are witness- 
ing an exodus on what is called “the week- 
end“ to the lakes, and the houses of God 
are fast becoming empty. 

What this shows is that man is disobedient 
to God's revealed law. I am going to make 
a statement whether or not you believe it. 
Iam sure the scriptures will confirm it. God 
blesses a nation that honors and respects 
His day and God punishes any nation that 
habitually disregards and violates His day. 
The old statement, A Sabbath well spent 
brings a week of content,” is still true, if we 
spend it as God intended. Tou will find in 
your Bible that nonobservance of this day 
brings a penalty. Sometimes it may be 
death or sometimes other judgment. Jere- 
miah said in his day, “You have not given the 
Sabbath to the land, therefore you shall go 
into captivity for 70 years.” Did it come 
true? The record is plain. 

Do you belong to that group of people to- 
day who are enemies of the Sabbath or do 
you belong to those who are the friends of 
it, who are trying to conserve it for the 
glory of the Lord? 

4. One more thing I want to say by way 
of specifics. The increasing consumption of 
alcohol is something that should disturb 
every thinking person and every true believer 
in Christ. 

Our age is being described as “the cock- 
tail age.” Isaiah says in chapter 5, verse 11, 
“Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong 
drink.” Our civilization here in America 
is actually being destroyed by strong drink, 
Our young people at a frightfully young age 
are engaging in this, largely due to a vast 
amount of high-priced advertising and the 
example of their parents. Those who know 
tell us that we have today in America ap- 
proximately 7 million chronic alcoholics. 
There are 50 million more drinkers who have 
not yet reached the stage of chronic alco- 
holism. Our country is spending twice as 
much for liquor as it spends for education, 
and 20 times as much for this poison as for 
Christian work. We are fast drinking our- 
selyes into insanity and poverty. This is 
something to distress and disturb our souls. 

Is there something we should do about 
these things? This 18th chapter of Jere- 
miah tells us what we should do. I can tell 
it to you quickly but it will take a lifetime 
to do it. And what is it? Repent; repent; 
repent. God says through Jeremiah, “These 
sins exist, these sins require a penalty, and 
the only hope for your country is whether 
it will come to repentance before God.” 

So many people are unwilling to learn 
from the past. We go on repeating the same 
mistakes. That is one reason why history 
should be our great teacher. But it does not 
always teach us. We are so blind to truth 
and slow to learn. The Bible says, “The 
wages of sin is death,” and that is as true 
as the multiplication table. The Bible says, 
“The way of the transgressor is hard,” and 
there is nothing more valid. The Bible says, 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” That is absolutely true. Put your 
hand in the fire and it is burned. Fall over 
a precipice and you will go to the bottom, 
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Take poison and you will die. Jeremiah said, 
therefore, it is high time to listen to the 
voice of God. The voice of God still says 
to us, “You need to repent.” We need to 
turn from our wicked way. 

One of the disturbing things about Amer- 
ica today is, there are so many people who 
are prone to go by what public opinion polls 
say about something rather than about what 
the word of God has to say on the subject. 
The major study to which America today 
should be devoted is the Holy Bible. But 
instead, it is the one thing that is being 
outlawed in our schools. Jeremiah was 
known as the weeping prophet and I tell 
you, my friends, when one gets alone with 
his beating heart and his God, with the word 
of God before him, such a situation is dis- 
turbing enough to cause us to weep. 

We are part of this Nation. We have a 
responsibility in this Nation. We ought to 
be sure that we are not contributing to 
the problem but are helping to solve the 
problem by being obedient to God and His 
will for our lives. Let us think biblically 
about the matter of God and the Nation and 
our personal responsibility to both. 

There were those in Judah who thought 
that nothing could happen to their nation. 
But history records how the temple built by 
Solomon was reduced to a Jumble of stones 
and charred wood. The walls raised to de- 
fend the city were thrown down. The cho- 
sen people of God were carted off into Baby- 
lonia by Nebuchadnezzar. When the word 
of God spoken by Jeremiah was disregarded 
these were the melancholy results. 

It appears that the majority of Americans 
think that our Nation is so strong that 
nothing can destroy us or our way of life. 
Let us not be blinded by this unwarranted 
optimism. Just as the civilization in Judah 
came to an end because God's word spoken 
through Jeremiah went unheeded, so we 
may be sure that without repentance for our 
sins we are approaching our end. If a na- 
tion’s moral fiber is the measure of a nation's 
strength we are mighty weak. Repentance 
is God's way to power. It is the old way 
and it is the sure way. 

As American citizens, let us pray: 


“Thy love divine hath led us in the past; 
In this free land by Thee our lot is cast; 
Be Thou our ruler, guardian, guide and 


stay, 
Thy word our law, Thy paths our chosen 
way.” 


“God bless our native land, 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and night: 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might.” 


The Faith To Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
This is no easy course to follow. It is a 
warning to every red-blooded American 
that the liberty and freedom we inher- 
ited from our forefathers must be paid 
for every day—yes, every hour of every 
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Liberty is so easy to lose, almost im- 
possible to regain, and yery difficult to 
hold on to. 

We Americans are dedicated to the 
task of keeping our liberty and free- 
dom, and helping other nations less for- 
tunate than we are to obtain their 
liberty and freedom, but we cannot, we 
must not, run the risk of losing our own 
freedom and liberty while helping 
others. 

We must also realize that all of our 
enemies are not aliens of other foreign 
nations. Some of our most dangerous 
enemies are right here at home, people 
who do not know, do not care, or do not 
want to fight for liberty and freedom. 
To these people, the phrase, “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” means 
nothing. 

The following statement titled “The 
Faith To Be Free,” by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, should be read and studied by 
all liberty-loving Americans. 

Tue FarrH To BE FREE 
(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) 

During our generation, a new menace, in- 
ternational communism, has arisen to 
threaten freemen throughout the world. Ac- 
tually, there is little basic difference between 
the fascism of Adolf Hitler and the atheistic 
tyranny practiced behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Soviet Union and her satellites are a god- 
less dictatorship ruled by warped and twisted 
minds. 

We are at war with the Communists and 
the sooner every red-blooded American 
realizes this the safer we will be. Naturally, 
we want to live in peace, but we do not want 
peace at any price—we want peace with 
honor and integrity. And we intend to as- 
sure it for the future. 

The extent of the menace posed by the 
philosophy of communism is clearcut and 
obvious. However, it is absolutely necessary 
that we attack and oppose it calmly, ration- 
ally, and objectively. 

We must continue to stiffen our national 
backbone in dealing with the Communists 
and their dupes, sympathizers, and apolo- 
gists. If we relax our guard for one moment, 
we court national disaster. 

The atheistic Communist dictatorship now 
controls one-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and more than one-third of her peoples. 
The Communist threat from without must 
not blind us to the Communist threat from 
within. The latter is reaching into the very 
heart of America through its espionage 
agents and a cunning, defiant, and lawless 
Communist Party, which is fanatically dedi- 
cated to the Marxist cause of world enslave- 
ment and destruction of the foundations of 
our Republic, 

The Communist Party in this country has 
attempted to infiltrate and subvert every 
segment of our society. The party's efforts 
have been thwarted in this country by the 
Government's internal security programs, by 
investigation, arrest, and prosecution of party 
functionaries, and by widespread intelligent 
punio opposition to the Communist philos- 
ophy. 8 

Recently, the Communist Party in the 
United States deliberately and flagrantly re- 
fused to comply with the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision which requires it to register as an 
agent of the Soviet Union with the Attorney 
General, Thereby, it once again has formally 
declared itself to be a lawless organization, 
No longer can its members falsely profess 
that the party is a legitimate political or- 
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ganization. Nor can its sympathizers and 
fellow travelers feign innocence of the true 
nature of the un-American conspiracy which 
they support. 

Unfortunately, we are plagued with some 
Soviet apologists who, time after time, would 
have us betray the cause of internati 
freedom and justice by yielding to the 
Fascists in the Kremlin on vital moral issues. 

We also have in our midst some timid souls 
who have so little faith in the strength of 
democracy that they would have our country 
yield to international threats and intimida- 
tion. I include those persons who urge apf 
peasement at any price and those who chant 
the “better Red than dead” slogan. 

America's emblem is the soaring eagle, not 
the blind and timid mole. Fear, apologies: 
defeatism, and cowardice are alien to the 
thinking of true Americans. As for me. l 
would rather be dead than Red. 

America does not have to apologize to any- 
one. Certainly not to the arrogant, shoe- 
pounding Khrushchev and his puppets, nor 
to those neutrals whose neutrality is but an 
evidence of moral weakness. We should keeP 
our heads up looking for honorable solutions 
and selling America, rather than keep 
heads down looking for shelters and th 
compromise of human rights. 

Those who follow the road of appeasement 
do not know the true meaning of freedom. 
They do not comprehend the misery of Com- 
munist enslavement. You will not find their 
cheap slogans on the lips of the Hungaria? 
refugees, the East German patriots, nor other 
freedom-loving peoples who have esca 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Nor do you find their apologies in the 
writings of great American patriots such as: 
Patrick Henry, who asked the sear 
question, “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery?“; or Benjamin Franklin, who 
declared, “They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety“; or Sam- 
uel Adams, who reminded us that The 
liberties of our country * * are worth de- 
fending at all hazards; and it is our duty to 
defend them against all attacks. We have 
received them as a fair inheritance from our 
worthy ancestors * * * who purchased the™ 
for us with toil and danger.” 

In the fight to preserve our Republic, It 
is not enough merely to be against crime 
crime subversion, or against any of the other 
enemies which weaken the Nation's strength 
from within. To stand for the America® 
ideal, to work for the cause of liberty and 
justice, these give true meaning to life in 
this great Republic. 

If we are to effectively resist the eroding 
Influence of communism, it is imperative 
that all citizens of this Nation exhibit in 
more positive ways the value and superiority 
of our form of government over any foreign 
ideology. 

Let us also work for a revolution, a revolu- 
tion by the spirit, not by the sword. 
there be vital forces at work in our society 
and not merely slogans. Let us be for Amer- 
ica all the way; but, at the same time, let us 
not be taken in by those who promote hys- 
teria by the distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion of the true facts whether they be the 
proponents of chauvinism of the extreme 
right or pseudoliberalism of the extreme left. 

At another hour of grim challenge a f 
century ago, Abraham Lincoln urged th 
American people, “Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

We are living in an age of uncertainty, an 
age of awsome national peril, an age whe? 
the struggle between freedom and totalitar- 
lan enslavement is drawing toward a climax- 
We now have need of faith as never before 
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in our Nation's history. We must revive 

Within ourselves the faith of our forefathers, 

enabled them to meet and overcome 

Adversity, 

Our Nation holds in trust the last hope of 

A free civilization, Our dedication to truth, 

„and individual dignity must not be 

If we are strong enough, and 

Care enough, and maintain our national in- 

pgri this Nation will survive the terri- 

threat that presents itself today, With 

5 help, we will meet the challenge of 
Survival, This is the heritage of America. 


Widen Television’s Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
Committee on Communications of the 
pernate Commerce Committee has held 
Aline on the important subject of 
——— television legislation. Dur- 
= these hearings many interesting 
eiwpoints have been developed with re- 
to television and the best methods 
abi ng more usable channels avail- 
le to the general public. 

Commissioner Fred Ford of the Fed- 
ral Communications Commission has 
been a leader in the development of all- 
pannel television legislation. Recently 
Sul wrote a comprehensive article on the 
2 dect which appears in the February 
«t issue of Television Guide entitled 

Widen Television's Horizons.” 

T ask unanimous consent to have 
pated in the Appendix of the RECORD 

- Ford's article on this important 
Subject. : 

There being no objection, the article 

Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Worn TEIEUts Ox -s HORIZONS—À FEDERAL 

COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSIONER ARGUES 

THAT THE ALL-CHANNEL RECEIVER WILL 

GUARANTEE ADDITIONAL STATIONS 

(By Frederick W, Ford) 
would you knowingly buy a radio with 
— you could tune in only about one- 
enth of the stations that the FCC can 
tene to broadcast programs to you. Cer- 

‘nly not, but the chances are that this is 
tly the kind of TV set you now own. 
about 8 million or about 15 percent, 
the 54 million TV sets in use in the 
ited States cam receive all 82 channels 

Which television stations can be licensed 
i broadcast programs to the American pub- 

©. How did this happen and what can we 
© about it? 
1948, when only 107 existing televi- 
Stations were assigned to the 12 very 
R — frequency (VHF) channels, the fur- 

r licensing of stations was “frozen” pend- 

S study of various technical problems that 

arisen. The freeze was lifted in 1952 
he 70 UHF—ultra high frequency—chan- 

ls were assigned, in addition to the 12 
alt channels, to complete the 82-channel 

cation to the television service. 

The FCC provided at that time for a 
Possible 2.053 assignments to stations in 1,291 
oemmunities throughout the United States 

a VHF-UHF “intermixed” basis. In 1953, 
Oniy 29 percent of the TV sets produced 


ee capable of receiving UHF as well as 
stations, 


or 
* 


slon 
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THE VANISHING UH STATIONS 


Because of many factors, including the 
wider coverage of VHF stations and the tech- 
nical experience and superiority in the man- 
ufacture of VHF sets, advertiser support for 
UHF stations competing with VHF stations 
evaporated. Only a handful of UHF stations 
remain on the air today and the demand for 
all-channel sets has declined to 6 percent 
of production at the present time. These 
stations are mostly educational stations and 
stations in “deintermixed” areas—that is, 
areas where all VHF assignments were can- 
celed or changed to UHF assignments in pur- 
suance of an interim policy. As a result, 
the country has languished under a scarcity 
of TV stations. This has given rise to 
monopolistic situations in the midst of plen- 
tiful channel assignments. Assignments are 
waiting for qualified applicants to build sta- 
tions and bring to the United States an ade- 
quate nationwide competitive television sys- 
tem with a choice of program service to the 
public. 

There is no doubt of the need for addi- 
tional television stations, The deintermixed 
areas have demonstrated the utility of UHF 
stations to meet this need. The New York 
City UHF experiment now underway by the 
FCC will add further technical knowledge 
on the usefulness of UHF in canyon-like 
cities. 

The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters in a recent nationwide survey 
has established a need for nearly 1,000 edu- 
cational television station assignments. 
Conversion of TV sets in the hands of the 
public to all-channel sets is essential for this 
invaluable plan to approach its goal. 

Television is unsurpassed in its ability to 
disseminate instantaneously and simultane- 
ously, pictorially and verbally, conveniently 
and efficiently, directly into the home or 
school, our rapidly rising body of knowledge. 
An educational television system generously 
supported must be created for this purpose, 
and most of the channels for it must come 
from the UHF band, 

After extensive study of this problem, I 
recommended to my colleagues on February 
11, 1959, that we sponsor legislation giving 
us the authority “to prescribe minimum per- 
formance capabilities” of television receivers 
“traded or shipped in interstate commerce 
for resale to the public,” as the solution for 
this problem. This means requiring manu- 
facturers to make only all-channel receivers 
for sale to you. At the request of the FCC, 
bills for this purpose were introduced in 
Congress in 1960 and again in 1961. Oppo- 
sition to this legislation comes from some set 
manufacturers and others. 

It is contended by some that the bill is 
unconstitutional; ‘however, there are many 
precedents for this type of legislation. The 
general counsel of the Commission furnished 
an opinion to the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee after exhaustive 
analysis which indicates no doubt as to its 
constitutionality. 

AUTHORITY LIMITED TO TV SETS 


There are others who contend that the FCC 
soon will want to regulate how toasters are 
made. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The proposed legislation is drafted 
very narrowly to limit this authority to TV 
sets. 

Another objection to this legislation is that 
so many additional stations could not be sup- 
ported by our economy, It is argued that 
this would result in poor programing driving 
out the good. It is my view that just the 
opposite would occur. If the demands of 
educators are met, only a little more than 
700 assignments for commercial stations 
would remain. This would fill in the gaps 
needed for healthy competition commercially 
and with a world of ideas. Most of these new 
commercial stations probably would be in 
areas presently without adequate service. 
This development would relieve the pressure 
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for more Government concern with networks 
and programing and tend to preserve the 
freedom of broadcasters that we all cherish. 

An additional argument against the legis- 
lation is that UHF is technically inferior to 
VHF. As a matter of fact, a VHF signal can 
normally be received at a much greater dis- 
tance than UHF. If the signal is received, 
however, a viewer cannot tell which he is 
watching, just as you cannot tell from listen- 
ing whether a radio station is 250 or 50,000 
watts. In addition, manufacturers have had 
at least 17 years’ experience in making VHF 
sets, whereas most developmental projects on 
all-channel sets have been abandoned. 

If receiver manufacturers had abandoned 
the 12-channel receiver in favor of all-chan- 
nel receivers in 1952, when only 7 million 
receivers were in the hands of the public in 
the United States, I venture to say that sat- 
isfactory all-channel sets would be in the 
hands of the public today. 

One further argument against giving the 
Commission the authority to prescribe stan- 
dards for TV sets is that it would require the 
public to buy something that is not im- 
mediately useful; that is, a TV set capable 
of receiving 82 channels when so few sta- 
tions are presently operating on the addi- 
tional channels. I am told this extra cost 
would amount to roughly $15 to $25. In 
every type of broadcast receiver except tele- 
vision, there is a capability of receiving the 
entire band allocated to that service. Yet 
none of these sets receives a primary signal 
on every possible channel or frequency be- 
cause of the n spacing of stations on 
the same and adjacent channels to ayold in- 
terference. 

PRESENT SETS WILL NOT BE OBSOLETE 

This bill would not antiquate present TV 
sets. You could continue to use your pres- 
ent set to watch the stations you now see. If 
a UHF station were to be built in your com- 
munity you could buy a 70-channel UHF con- 
verter today for as little as $20 that would 
enable you to see it; but if you wanted a new 
TV set, under this legislation only an all- 
channel set would be available. In this way, 
within a few years, at the present rate of TV 
set production, the public would be equipped 
to receive all the television stations—educa- 
tional and commercial—built under author- 
ity of the FCC, and a truly nationwide educa- 
tional and competitive commercial television 
system could at last be achieved. 

Mr. Ford has been a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission since 1957 
and served as its chairman in 1960-61. 


H.R. 10079: A Bill To Amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
recent passage of H.R. 10079 by the 
House of Representatives is significant 
in that it gives further impetus to legis- 
lation which will help to underline four 
basic American principles: 

First, the United States has a tradi- 
tional regard for individual dignity and 
self-fulfilment. It follows that this 
Nation should continue to be concerned 
with the problems of free people 
throughout the world whose lives have 
been disrupted by adverse political or 
military conditions. 
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Second, the reestablishment of refu- 
gees who cannot return to their native 
countries for religious, racial, political, 
or other reasons is closely connected 
with our objectives to continue the pro- 
vision for asylum and assistance to the 
oppressed, to extend hope in the proc- 
esses of freedom to the victims of 
communism, and to exemplify the dif- 
ferences which exist between free and 
captive societies by our sacrifices and 
actions in behalf of the less fortunate 
members of humanity. 

Third, provision for assistance to free 
nations who are harboring refugees but 
whose economy is not sufficiently strong 
to support the additional strain. 

Fourth, aid to programs for interna- 
tional migration of workers to developing 
countries which are badly in need of 
manpower, the most valuable asset of 
the free world. 

The new amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act provide con- 
tinued U.S. membership in and contri- 
butions to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration and for 
contributions to the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. The bill also gives general author- 
ization for programs to assist refugees, 
escapees, and other persons who the 
President may feel should be helped in 
the best interest of this country. 

H.R. 10079 provides flexibility in giv- 
ing assistance to refugees. This assist- 
ance may take such forms as grants, 
loans, or contracts through U.S., inter- 
national, or private voluntary organiza- 
tions. Such aid will help to meet the 
needs of interim care, housing, welfare 
assistance, training, rehabilitation, job 
placement, local reestablishment, and 
oversea resettlement. 

Through the efforts of this and other 
countries, a great deal has been done to 
ease refugee and migration problems. 
However, millions of these unfortunate 
people are still desperately in need of 
help. As one of the most favored na- 
tions of the world, we have a solemn 
responsibility to show humanitarian 
concern for the unwilling victims of war 
and violence throughout the globe. 
The enactment of this legislation will be 
a positive step in that direction, but 
continuing efforts will be needed. His- 
tory will be the final judge of our suc- 
cess or failure in this important task. 


Overselling Everything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 16, 1962: 

OVERSELLING EVERYTHING 

James Reston is a reporter with a percep- 
tive eye for the phenomena of Washington 
and the other day he had some comments on 
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the administration’s habit of selling every- 
thing as if it were the promise of salvation 
from fire and brimstone. 

The administration, for one example, is 
unwilling to advocate a lower tariff program 
simply because it is good economics and 
sound commonsense. It feels it must appeal 
to fear, fear of Soviet competition and the 
collapse of the American economy if the 
President can’t cut the tariffs on widgets. 
And of course imply that if only Congress 
will do this, then all will be saved. 

Well, these comments had hardly left Mr. 
Reston's typewriter before President Ken- 
nedy was again applying exactly this same 
technique at his press conference to sell his 
foreign aid program, one a Dillion dollars 
bigger than last year. 

“I believe this program,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, “is just as important as our national 
defense.” The underdeveloped countries, 
especially in Latin America, have stagger- 
ing problems of poverty and unemployment, 
he explained. These countries are “right in 
the line of fire” of the Communists. 

“If anyone feels these countries are unim- 
portant,” the President said, “or it does not 
make any difference if Latin America is 
taken over, or if significant countries are 
(taken over) by Communists, and if they are 
not interested in this fight, they should 
cut it.” 

So, you see, anyone who suggests a cut in 
foreign aid is threatening the national se- 
curity, because a dollar for this is equated 
with a dollar for guns or atom bombs. Fur- 
thermore, if you question any of it that 
means you think all these countries are “un- 
important.” You are the kind of person who 
thinks it doesn't make any difference” if 
the Communists take them over. In fact, 
you are probably “not interested in this 
fight.” 

The nonsense of all this, however, is not 
as bad as the reverse implication that if Con- 
gress will just approve this foreign aid bill 
then these countries will preserve their inde- 
pendence, the poverty and unemployment 
in these unfortunate places will be cured, 
and we will assure ourselves victory over 
communism. 

This is not merely nonsense but a very 
dangerous iliusion. It raises hopes beyond 
any possible chance of fulfillment, as any- 
one will know who reflects on the billions of 
foreign aid paid out over 15 years and the 
state of the world today. In Laos and Viet- 
nam, for example, forelgn aid has made 
hardly a dent in deep-rooted poverty and the 
security of their independence is today as 
precarious as ever. 

How illusory these oversold promises are 
becomes especially clear in the reports from 
Latin America by our Mr. Evans, currently 
appearing on this page. The poverty and 
backwardness of some of these countries is 
throughly documented; so is the danger of 
Communist infiltration, some of it growing 
out of that poverty and backwardness. To 
this extent, the picture painted by Wash- 
ington is not overdrawn. 

Yet it is something else again to pretend 
that the magic cure is a mammoth injection 
of US. dollars. Or that a dollar spent for 
foreign aid serves equally to defend us as a 
dollar spent upon our own defenses. Or that 
if Congress curtails the administration's pro- 
gram the want of a dollar will be the cause 
of chaos and communism. 

It shouldn't be necessary for us to say, al- 
though it probably is, that we are not op- 
posed to foreign aid as such. Fifteen years 
ago this newspaper supported the program 
for Greece and Turkey, and encouraged the 
objectives of the Marshall plan in Europe. 
There are many ways today in which Amer- 
ican ald can be effective both in helping 
other countries and in promoting our own 
interests. 

It is the “oversell” of the program that 
is largely responsible for its scandals of 
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waste and corruption abroad and the grow” 
ing disillusionment with it at home. Worse 
these things have combined to diminish its 
effectiveness. And worst of all, the Amer- 
ican people are thus deprived of the sensible 
discussion that is essential if we are to act 
wisely in apportioning our efforts and our 
resources, 

All this is as true of the tariff bill or of 
medical and educational programs, as it 1 
of foreign aid. Perhaps it is good politic? 
for the administration to argue for every 
road or school appropriation on the gro 
in Mr. Reston's phrase, that “failure to build 
them will mean the triumph of comm 
for the next hundred years.” But exag- 
gerated promises and appeals to fear suggest 
a poverty of political leadership. 


Let’s Apply What We Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of water pollution has con- 
cerned me for along time. It is a prob- 
lem which should be of concern to e 
Member of the Congress, and every 
American citizen. Each of us has it 5 
his duty to leave the water in at least 85 
good a condition as it was when he fo 
it; he should leave it in better condition. 

During this session I plan to introduc® 
legislation which would enyision the 
completion or near-completion of the 
watershed program by 1976. 

The following editorial from the Izaak 
Walton magazine of March 1962, is an 
excellent commentary. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include this editorial. 
“Let's Apply What We Know,” in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Let's APPLY WHat W KNOW 


Clean water advocates were heartened 
when an epidemic of hepatitis traced to 
eating clams from sewage-polluted Raritan 
Bay in New Jersey resulted in the U.S. Healt® 
Service making a survey of the situation. 

If bad news, such as an epidemic, can 
considered heartening, then good news 
coming from hepatitis experiments con- 
ducted at Jollet, Ill, State penitentiary 
disheartening, Dr. Joseph D. has 
succeeded in isolating the virus and eventual 
discovery of a vaccine to prevent the di 
is now in sight. The disheartening part of 
this good news is that another evil of stream 
pollution can be overcome by modern medi- 
cine and we stand the danger of slipping 
back in our overall efforts to prevent polu- 
tion which is the basic cause not only 
infectious disease but of much other 
and economic difficulty. 

When authorities padlocked the common 
water pump in a busy London Square in 
1834 because cholera was rampant, the epi- 
demic waned dramatically. Moreover, 
world learned that disease can be trans- 
mitted by polluted water. That should have 
been knowledge enough and reason enough 
to stop polluting water. But man learn 
later that disease could be stopped—or re- 
tarded—by vaccines. So we have continued 
to pollute water while we look for new v8" 
cines and other means to overcome effec 
of the pollution. 

Something is wrong with a system of learn- 
ing that does not include the wisdom to 
profit fully from the knowledge. Since water 
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Contaminated by sewage is considered the 
Most widespread cause of infectious hepa- 
titis, research to eradicate the disease by 
Yaccination—and much other medical re- 
Search—could be conducted along other 
ines if we just did what we already know 
Should do—stop contaminating public 
Waters, 
* pursuit of knowledge has now become 
dunbeclalized that we are not able to avoid 
aj tcation in searching for it nor apply 
we in, know after we learn it. This is why 
favor the Pesticides Coordination and 
trol Act and, most recently, the recom- 
Mendation of the ORRRC that a Government 
wreau be formed to coordinate and super- 
the outdoor recreation effort. New Gov- 
tament bureaus are not bad if their func- 
the is to provide wisdom that is lacking in 
As Search for and the use of knowledge. 
t Our knowledge accumulates, we shall need 
ar more coordination and the agencies to. 
waomplish It so our wisdom can keep up 
2 Our knowledge. This is already true 
Conservation and outdoor recreation. 
F.S. 


A Needed Attack Against False Prophets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


- MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
to the attention of our colleagues 
following editorial which appeared 
the New York World-Telegram and 
March 5, 1962. 

pposition of the Roman Catholic 
communism has long been 
and cannot be questioned; that it 
opposed to any threat to our 
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has spoken out against the “false 
of our day who spread fear 
dissension throughout our Nation. 
church's view deserves wide dis- 
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The editorial follows: 

the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, March 5, 1962] 
FALSE PROPHETS 

ane Roman Catholic Church ‘has begun 
intensive nationwide effort to warn its 
Ts against “false prophets” who mag- 
ney and distort the domestic threat of com- 
a and “sow distrust in our Nation at 
time when national unity is imperative.” 


the’ John F. Cronin, assistant director of 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
“onal Catholic Welfare Conference and a 
— expert on the Communist 
ement. 
Pather Cronin deplores the tendency of 
qiitemists—whether sincerely or expedi- 
—— look for Communists under every 
to from ltberalism and the United Nations 
don tegration and fluoridation, not to men- 
mental health programs and organized 
Pornography. 
NO by one, Father Cronin ticks off the 
a Duttals to these reckless notions. And, in 
Particularly gallant gesture, he slaps down 
‘responsible charges against other faiths, 
Pro : “Communist influence among the 
testant clergy is virtually nonexistent.” 
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And: “The organized Jewish community in 
the United States is strongly opposed to 
communism.” 

Father Cronin by no means writes off the 
domestic problem of fighting communism, 
but he is severely critical of the extremists 
who are at once anti-Communist and isola- 
tionist—magnifying the Communist threat 
at home but unwilling to be bothered coun- 
tering the greater Communist threat in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Finally. Father Cronin addresses himself to 
the question of how the average citizen can 
fight communism; 

“Devote all your strength and energy, in 
concert with your fellow Americans, to build 
national unity and moral strength. Practice 
your religion and make it a vital force in 
your community. Even in dealing with 
moral eyils, concentrate less on denuncis- 
tion and more on giving leadership and ex- 
ample. * * Above all, we must have a 
broader vision of world needs.” 

We'd say Father Cronin has done an ex- 
cellent job of putting the issue in rational 
perspective, of outlining ways in which 
Americans can constructively fight com- 
munism—instead of negatively and peril- 
ously dissipating their energies fighting one 
another. 


The 22d Anniversary of the Valley Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., at Hunting- 
don, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 17, 1962, I 
spoke at the 22d annual meeting of the 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
held in the gymnasium of Juniata Col- 
lege at Huntingdon, Pa. 

This cooperative, headed by Charles 
L. Packard, as president, and by John 
H. Denton, as manager, has approxi- 
mately 8,000 members in Huntingdon, 
Blair, and Fulton Counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

There were some 3,000 members at the 
annual meeting Saturday when I de- 
livered the following address outlining 
the background of REA and explaining 
the role of atomic energy in the field of 
electrification: " 
ADDRESS RY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER or Conoress, 20TH Dis- 

TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA AT THE ANNUAL 

MEETING OF THE VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC 

COOPERATIVE, HUNTINGDON, PA., MARCH 17, 

1962, 2 P.M. 

It is a pleasure to þe able to accept the 
kind invitation to address you—the mem- 
bers of the Valley Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive—upon the occasion of your 22d annual 
meeting. 

I always enjoy the opportunity to get 
away from the legislative atmosphere in 
Washington and mingle with my constitu- 
ents and neighbors in the central Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

During my many years in Congress—I have 
followed the progress of REA in our great 
Keystone State with much pride because 
Pennsylvania was truly one of the pioneers 
in the field of rural electrification, 

In 1923 Gov. Gifford Pinchot inaugurated 
a study of our State’s power resources and 
requirements, 
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This study was directed by Morris L. 
Cooke—later to be the first administrator of 
REA and a native Pennsylvanian—who rec- 
ommended that “our first concern must be 
with the small user of electricity—particu- 
larly with the farmer.” 

Farm electrification had advanced at a 
snail's pace during the 53-year period from 
1882—when the first central generating sys- 
tem was put into service—to 1935—when 
REA was created. 

Less than 11 percent of all farms in the 
United States had electricity in 1935. 

Since this time, REA has greatly stimu- 
lated the extension of electric service into 
rural areas. 

It is estimated by REA that more than 97 
percent of the 3.7 million farms recorded 
in the latest U.S, census of agriculture now 
have electric service. 

More than half of these farms are served 
by REA-financed systems reaching out into 
the most sparsely settled sections of the 
country. t 

REA borrowers also serve a great number 
of nonfarm rural reside 
churches, business establishments, and in- 
dustrial plants in rural areas. 


approximately 1.5 million miles of line, 

Pennsylvania, at the time REA was created 
in 1935, was slightly above the rest of the 
Nation in percent of farms receiving central 
station electric service, with 23.6 percent of 
her farms electrified. 

The first loan in Pennsylvania was ap- 
proved in May 1936, and the first REA 
financed line was placed in operation on 
May 19, 1937, 

Here in Huntingdon your own rural elec- 


-cooperatives were operating about 
17,491 miles of line serving 79,065 farms and 
other rural consumers. 

Of all Pennsylvania's electrified farms it is 
interesting to note that REA borrowers were 
serving 25.5 percent. K 

The valley REA has utilized $4,741,239 in 
REA loan funds in building 1,438 miles of 

7856 consumers in Hunting- 
don county and surrounding area. 

It is estimated that an additional 500 
consumers will be served when plans pre- 
sently underway are completed. 

The average monthly consumption of elec- 
tricity on the valley lines has more than 
doubled in the past 10 years. 

Kilowatt hour consumption has increased 
from 157 kilowatt-hours per month per con- 
sumer to 354 kilowatt-hours in 1961. 

This indicates—at least in part—that you 
people are enjoying more of the well de- 
served so-called modern conveniences in your 
homes. 

REA has proved to be a good investment 
here. 

Pennsylvanians have repaid $18.7 million 
of the $42.5 million in REA funds advanced 
to them. 

Included in this amount repaid is $1,302,- 
840 which was repaid ahead of schedule. 

The Valley Co-op has repaid almost $2 
million of its advanced loan of $4,741,239 of 
which $182,027 of this repayment have been 
repaid in advance, 

The outstanding record of accomplish- 
ment by REA cooperatives—in electrifying 
the rural areas of our State and country is 
truly worthy of our pride. 

This record could not have been accom- 
plished in any other way except through 
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cooperatives such as the one we have here 
at Huntingdon. 

Rural America waited for 53 years for 
electricity—but not until REA showed 
others how the job could be done—could 
any substantial success be noted. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me— 
that REA is and has been—a Federal pro- 
gram enjoying genuine bypartisan support. 

The REA program as we know it today— 
has its inception in the bipartisan Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936—introduced in 
the U.S. Senate by the late Republican Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, George Norris, and in 
the House of Representatives by the late 
Sam Rayburn, Democrat, of Texas. 

The bipartisan nature of REA is further 
emphasized by an examination of REA gross- 
loan \ 

Since the founding of the Rural Electric 
Administration in 1935, $5.4 billion in rural 
electrification and telephone loans have 
been approved to REA borrowers. 

During the period 1953-60, under the Ei- 
senhower administration, loans amounting 
to $2.3 billion, or 42 percent of the gross 
loans were approved, 

Thus both political parties have contrib- 
uted significantly to the success of REA. 

In this connection much credit is due 
also to the REA co-op leaders for refusing 
to play politics. 

The wisdom of this policy is vindicated 
when the progress under both Republican 
and Democratic administrations is reviewed. 

Speaking frankly, REA plays no political 
favorites and as a result both parties back 
The importance of REA to this country is 
such that bipartisan support of the pro- 
gram has been and will continue to be of 
vital necessity to the success of REA. 

Senator Morron of Kentucky, former 
national chairman of the Republican Party, 
credited the rural electrification program as 

a primary factor in the development 
of an agricultural system in America—seven 
times as efficlent per man as Russia's farm 
system. 

I heartily concur with Senator Morton’s 
words. s 

In the opening ef my remarks, I men- 
tioned that our own State of Pennsylanvia 
was truly one of the pioneers in the field of 
rural electrification. 

It is significant that our State can also 
take credit for being the site of the world’s 
first atomic power station—located at Ship- 
pingport—near Pittsburgh. 

This central station nuclear powerplant 
produces some 60,000 kilowatts of electric 
energy that is distributed to the consumers 
in the Pittsburgh area through the power 
grid of the Duquesne Light Co. 

The Shippingport Atomic Power Station— 
operated jointly by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Duquesne Light Co. is one 
of 13 civilian atomic reactors now in opera- 
tion, under construction, or with construc- 
tion scheduled for the near future, 

Among the 13 are REA-supported proj- 
ects—the Elk River reactor project in Min- 
nesota and the La Crosse reactor project of 
the Dairyland Wisconsin Cooperative. 

In mentioning atomic power, I would like 
to spend a few minutes in describing its 
source by pointing to these pieces of ore, 
taken from mother earth and which contain 
the energy found in uranium metal. 

This 1 pound of uranium can produce as 
much heat as 1 million pounds of coal— 
which is equivalent to approximately 10 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric energy. 

To harness the energy stemming from 
uranium metal, the scientist and the engi- 
neer have conceived what is known as a 
reactor vessel. 

With this reactor, heat is developed con- 
verting water to steam, which is sent to the 
turbine from which electric energy is pro- 
duced. 
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It must be understood that atomic power 
is still in its infancy, 

It may be as long as 8 to 10 years before 
this type of power is competitive with con- 
ventional power. 

To give you some idea of one of the big 
problems in the atomic power field: In the 
construction of 1 kilowatt of a conventional 
powerplant where coal is used it costs $160; 
while in the atomic powerplant the cost of 
1 kilowatt ranges from $ to $620. 

Thus you will note that the construction 
of coal-fired conventional powerplants from 
the standpoint of 1 kilowatt of construc- 
tion is much cheaper at $160 as compared 
with the minimum cost of $280 for an atomic 
powerplant. 

In the language of the man in the street— 
1 kilowatt-hour of atomic power costs about 
10 mills or about twice as much as con- 
ventional electric power. 

As previously mentioned—in the matter of 
8 to 10 years it is predicted that through 
technological advancements the cost of 1 
kilowatt-hour of atomic power will become 
competitive with conventional power in cer- 
tain sections of the United States where the 


cost of fuel is extremely high. 


Living as we do—in an area where coal is 
mined and made available to the power in- 
dustry—atomic energy—while not displacing 
the use of coal—could develop simply as an- 
other source of fuel taking its place along 
side other Sources of energy—such as hydro- 
power and coal that can furnish a consumer 
a kilowatt-hour of electric energy at a mini- 
mum cost of 4 mills. 

With this brief explanation of atomic 
power and keeping in mind the REA-sup- 
ported atomic reactor projects at Elk River, 
Minn., and Lacrosse, Wisc.—it is an accepted 
fact that not only is REA supporting re- 
search and development in atomic power— 
but it is destined to play a more prominent 
role in the utilization and enjoyment of the 
peaceful benefits of the atom. 

In closing—let me stress the fact that the 
contribution of rural electrification to the 
great strength of our Nation—is recognized 
by all Americans and especially those of us 
who have our roots in rural areas. 

Therefore all of us can point with pride 
to our respective roles in developing the REA 
program to its current high level of effective- 
ness—in performing its mission of bringing 
economic blessings to rural America. 


Energy for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I inserted in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled What About Energy,” 
printed in the Midland Reporter-Tele- 
gram, under the direction of its pub- 
lisher, Mr. James N. Allison. This edi- 
torial related to the problem of the 
energy industry, and it was the first of 
two editorials on this subject. Since I 
feel that every Member of this body 
should have the opportunity to read 
these articles, under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Record the second of 
these editorials from the January 10 is- 
sue, entitled “Energy for Freedom”: 

ENERGY FOR FREEDOM 

Energy to assure the freedom of the United 

States and its citizens; to keep us from 
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slavery, and to prevent disaster must come 
from within this Nation. The United States 
of America cannot depend on foreign powers, 
dictators, or shieks for its energy. 

In 1961, the United States imported about 
1,900,000 barrels of crude oil and petroleum 
products a day. As imports increase, the 
Nation's petroleum industry must carry more 
and more reserve capacity in order to 
in a position capable of supplying our needs 
in the event of a national emergency. 

Oil now is the principal weapon of the 
Communists’ economic offensive aimed at 
undermining free world institutions. 

Meanwhile, our great and free Nation i5 
allowing its important oil and gas industry 
to decline to a precarious position. Rus- 
sian oil is being offered in the world market 
on terms which effectively eliminate com- 


_petition. 


Petroleum trade associations are trying to 
arouse Washington officials to the fact. Per- 
haps the new Permian Basin Petroleum 45- 
‘sociation, an organization long needed in 
this vast area, can help get the White House, 
Defense Department, and other top Fed 
Officers and bureaus to realize what is hap 
pening. No legal barrier exists to prevent 
Russian oll moving into the United States. 

Subsidies are not wanted by the great 
petroleum industry of our Nation. But no 
one can expect a drop in the American stand- 
ard of living, the highest in the world, so u 
Nation can compete in world markets 
foreign oil. We must have sources of energy 
within our borders on which we can depend 
in peacetime or war. 

William J. Murray, Jr., chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, last fall told * 
congressional investigating committee an 
adequate supply of domestic reserve produc- 
ing capacity immediately available in a mili- 
tary emergency is absolutely vital to our 
national welfare.” 

“Excessive imports will curtail domestic ex- 
ploration and development and, therefore 
imperil national security.” 

The energy consumption in the United 
States is greater than any other nation in 
the world. Murray explains it is six times 
the per capita average for the rest of the 
world. 

More than 70 percent of the energy used 
in the United States comes from petroleum. 
Scientific experts predict petroleum will con- 
stitute the dominant source of energy not 
only for the Nation but the entire world for 
the remainder of this century. 

Will the United States permit the Com- 
munists to control the energy of our Nation? 

The time has come for the United States to 
be realistic about its great oil and gas in- 
dustry and keep it healthy. Certainly, out 
Nation and its leaders are not going to invite 
disaster. f 


A Forward Step in Juvenile 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Journal-American published the 
following editorial on March 2, 1 
which comments on a program recen 
begun by New York State for the re“ 
habilitation of juvenile offenders. 
This program, camps providing school- 
ing, vocational training, and healthy 
surroundings, is a great forward step in 
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dealing with the rehabilitàtion problems 
faced by our Nation in the juvenile field. 
The editorial follows: 
WE Nerd Morse 


* — State has taken a magnificent step 

ard curbing delinquency by opening a 
in bilitation camp for troubled youngsters 
l à Catskill Mountain forest near Renssel- 


è. 

This pioneering project is designed to guide 
— 15 through 17 in the right direction 
Rea they become hardened delinquents. 
be e 60 teenagers whom the courts hold to 

On the threshold of delinquency will con- 

ue their schooling and receive vocational 
while working in healthful sur- 
TOUndings. 
—.—— is exactly what this newspaper has 
Gov advocating since 1956. We congratulate 
for ernor Rockefeller and the State division 

youth on this realistic approach to the 
Aue problem of youth crime. But a camp 
th a capacity of 60 boys is only a be- 
g. We must have more such camps 

and soon. 

We also point out to the Governor that 
zuch health camps are the most effective 

of providing adequate aftercare for 
dope addicts who have undergone hospital 
d nent. Here the addict trying to fight 
tr Muy back could be quarantined away 
vom the surroundings that led to his ad- 
Action. 

State Senator Frank J, Pino and Assembly- 
la Stanley Steingut are sponsoring legis- 
thet Providing for such camps. We believe 

vernor should make this a companion 
Vv ure to the highly cammendable Metcalf- 

Amer bill to provide hospital facilities for 
daclete which was passed overwhelmingly 
t the assembly and now awaits approval in 

e State senate. 


Politics and Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


to. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ude the following: 
March 7, 1962, the House Agricul- 
Whi Committee rejected a resolution 
po ch would have frozen the price sup- 
as for milk at the present level. Since 
t time there has been much dis- 
m over the effects of the vote. I 
ls that it is important for all of 
in the House to realize how various 
of feel on the issue. Because 
this, I am inserting in the Recorp the 


to extend the present $3.40 milk price 
"Upport p 


duet ung to accept the administration's re- 
be at and that the support price of milk will 
Tae beginning April 1. 
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cents a year ago, or whether the support 
price will be permitted to sink to 75 percent 
of parity which currently would be $3.10 or 
$3.11. > 

This whole matter of milk support prices 
is. so bogged down in politics that one won- 
ders what will be the final outcome, It gives 
us more than a slight attack of nausea to 
hear politicians of the two partles accuse 
each other of not keeping faith with the 
farmers when all are tarred with the same 
stick. They are not kidding the farmers, 
for most of them are far ahead of Members 
of Congress in their thinking and their 
thinking is that the most important Job 
that the dairy industry has to perform is to 
sell more products even at the cost of taking 
lower prices for their milk. 

During the campaign of 1960 the Eisen- 
hower administration raised the manufac- 
turing milk price to $3.22 per hundredweight. 
The political implications were great and 
President Eisenhower candidly admitted that 
he would not have approved the increase if 
a campaign was not in progress, 

The Kennedy administration was in office 
only a few days more than 2 months when 
Secretary Freeman increased the support 
price to $3.40 per hundredweight. It will be 


remembered that there was little pressure 


on the part of the producers themselves to 
raise the support price for they were keenly 
aware then as they are now that dairy prod- 
ucts of all kinds were being priced out of 
the market and any increase in the price of 
dairy products would hurt consumption. 

Undoubtedly the present administration 
has come to a realization that it was a mis- 
take to Increase the support price in March 
1961 and wishing to be taken off the hook 
for the mounting surpluses, it is passing the 
buck to Congress. Secretary Freeman did 
not go to Congress when the 18-cent in- 
crease was put into effect and neither does 
he need to petition Congress now to pass the 
resolution to extend the $3.40 support price 
to December 31. The supply of milk now 
is more than adequate; it was more than 
adequate when Secretary Freeman increased 
the support price to $3.40. 

Secretary Freeman has stated that if Con- 
gress does not act to extend the present sup- 
port price he has no other alternative than 
to let supports drop to 75 percent of parity 
beginning April 1. That, of course, is sheer 
poppycock, and Secretary Freeman knows it. 

We find it difficult to convince ourselves 
that the resolution to extend the support 
price was not a part of a grand scheme to 
put pressure on producers to accept the 
quota program. President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary Freeman are not political neophytes 
and they must have known that the resolu- 
tion would face rough going in the House 
Agriculture Committee. They must have 
had a fairly good idea that the Republicans 
would reject the resolution on the grounds 
that the Secretary could extend the 83.40 
support price without congressional ap- 
proval. Insofar as the six southern Demo- 
crats who opposed the resolution are con- 
cerned, it was almost a lead pipe cinch that 
they would reject it for they couldn't care 
less inasmuch as manufacturing milk is not 
produced in any vast quantity in the South. 

So the political dueling goes on. The 
Democrats charge that the Republicans are 
to be blamed for killing the resolution and 
the Republicans make the countercharge 
that it is up to Secretary Freeman and not 
to them to pull the administration’s chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

At the time that Secretary Benson, under 
protest, raised the support price and again 
when Secretary Freeman boosted it further 
we expressed the opinion that both were bad 
moves. Nothing has changed that opinion. 
We believe that a support price of $3.11 will 
leave the producers in a far better position 
than they would be under a quota system. 
True, it unquestionably will work a hardship 
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on many, at least temporarily, but it will 
help to exand consumption. This of course 
is predicated on the assumption that there 
will be a corresponding drop in prices paid 
to producers of fluid milk. 


Rendezvous in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have heard a good deal about 
rendezvous as a means of speeding up the 
timetable for manned lunar landings by 
American astronauts. Instead of talk- 
ing in terms of the 1970's, it may be pos- 
sible to attempt such a manned lunar 
expedition as early as 1968 or 1969 by 
means of rendezvous. The following re- 
port from the Christian Science Monitor 
of March 2, 1962, explains briefly and in 
simple terms what is meant by rendez- 
vous of spacecraft: 

Two Wars To THE Moon 
(By Neal Stanford) ~ 

There are two ways of reaching the moon, 
and American officials are going to pursue 
both. 

One is to fly direct. The other 18 to do it 
in two stages. The latter involves a rendez- 
vous in space, shooting a powerful rocket 
into orbit and then sending up a spacecraft 
to join this rocket, with the two then taking 
off together for the moon. 

To the layman the rendezvous technique 
sounds the more difficult. For the problem 
of getting two objects in space (traveling 
roughly five miles per second and in three 
dimensions) to come together and lock stag- 
gers the imagination. 

But to space agency officials (the scientists 
and engineers and astronauts involved), the 
rendezvous method may create problems but 
nothing that is not manageable. And it 
has two present advantages over the direct 
flight method: it apparently can be done 
sooner and cheaper. 

So the United States is going to pursue 
both means of reaching the moon, It is 
pushing the rendezvous method, while con- 
tinuing to work for direct flights both as an 
alternative and as a substitute should the 
rendezvous technique not pan out. In some 
respects the direct filght technique to the 
moon and other planets is the more logical, 
and when space travel way out into the 
solar system comes of age it may well be 
the only one used. i 

To say that the rendezvous method is 
cheaper and can be done sooner is a relative 
assertion. Both techniques are going to take 
years and billions of dollars. But rendez- 
vous is apparently going to take fewer years 
and fewer billions, (Billions here is used in 
the American meaning, thousands of mil- 
lions, not yet in the British usage, millions 
of millions.) 

What is keeping the United States from 
pushing the direct flight technique is its 
lack of giant booster er. And this is 
something that cannot be developed or pro- 
vided overnight. It takes just so much 
time, research and development, engineer- 


It is not that NASA does not know what 
has to be done and how to 
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And when talking of big boosters one is 
not referring to the Atlas with its 360,000 
pounds of thrust that hurled Astronaut 
Glenn into earth orbit. Nor is one referring 
to the Titan, the biggest rocket the United 
States now has, or the Saturn, on which it is 
working, that has more than a million 
pounds’ thrust. When one talks of boosters 
that can lift three men to the moon direct 
and bring them back one is of a 
still-to-be-developed Nova rocket having 12 
million to 20 million pounds’ thrust. 

The payload that has to be hurled into 
Space to get a team of astronauts to the 
moon and bring them back is little under- 
stood. But it is close to 400 tons that has 
to be lifted off the earth with force and speed 
fast enough to overcome the earth's gravity 
and send a space team to the moon. More 
than 90 percent of this is needed just to 
get the apparatus off the ground and into 
space. But 30 tons or so of the load is what 
will land on the moon, including spacecraft 
and return rocket power and 6 tons of this 
is what will eventually return to earth in 
an Apollo spacecraft much as Pilot Glenn 
did in his much smaller Mercury compart- 
ment, 

So while the United States pushes ahead 
with Nova, a fantastic rocket of the future, 
it is pressing on with the rendezvous tech- 
nique of lunar flight as the quicker and 
cheaper method. 

Timewise, it appears that the United 
States could not put men on the moon by 
direct flight before 1970, if then. But by the 
rendezvous method it may be able to ac- 
complish this by 1968. r 

Moneywise, the rendezvous technique may 
cost only a third of the direct flight pro- 
gram, though both will cost billions, NASA 
has estimated (and very, very roughly) that 
it may cost some $6 billion to develop and 
build the Nova, plus another $10 billion to 
build the launch facilities and some 100 of 
these mammoth rockets. This much for 
the direct method. 

NASA experts also figure that it will cost a 
billion dollars or so to develop the rendezvous 
technique; another billion to make the 
Saturn operational and build the launch fa- 
cilities; plus another $9 billion for 100 
launches. 

These are vast, almost undigestible figures 
for most people. But spread over a decade 
or so the total space exploration porgram 
or so the total space exploration program 
comes down to about $3,500 million to 64 
billion a year. This is roughly the sum that 
the United States for some years has been 
providing for foreign aid. It is part of a na- 
tional budget now approaching $100 billion. 

But space exploration cannot be done 
cheaply. It might not come quite so high if 
the Russians were not also in the business, 
But even without the Russians it would cost 
about the same, though possibly the same 
urgency for a quick landing on the moon 
might not be present. 


Like Their Enemies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert Allen Sedler, assistant 
professor of law at St. Louis University 
has written a letter to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in which he comments on 
a series of articles written by William 
K. Wyant on the rightwing movement. 
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Professor Sedler writes that despite 
the variety of arguments among the 
rightwing organizations, they all have 
one element in common, a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the Commu- 
nist threat. 

Communism is an illusion, for it pre- 
tends to offer a prospering economy and 
a happy way of life for a down payment 
of freedom. 

Professor Sedler points out that the 
main argument of the rightwing organi- 
zations is that under communism private 
capital is not recognized; but these or- 
ganizations fail to emphasize the initial 
basis for that argument, a loss of free- 
dom. Thus he feels that communism's 
main threat is to our political freedom. 

I am placing Professor Sedler's letter, 
as it appears in the March 15 issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to share his ideas 
with my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

Like THEIR ENEMIES 


After reading the excellent series of articles 


on the rightwing by William K. Wyant, I 
am convinced that despite the differences 
between them, all these organizations have 
one thing in common—a misunderstanding 
of the nature of the Communist threat. 

They do not realize that the danger of 
communism is that it represents a species of 
totalitarianism, just as fascism does, but is 
more deadly, because it holds out the illusory 
promise of economic progress to those who 
are willing to sacrifice their freedom in ex- 
change for that illusion. 

The prime basis of their opposition, how- 
ever, apparently is not because of the totali- 
tarlanistic basis of communism, but because 
under it private capital is not recognized. 
Hence, a willingness on the part of some 
groups to substitute the equivalent of an 
equally totalitarianistic state in order to pre- 
serve their view of a capitalistic system, 
which view accords, incidentally, with that 
of Karl Marx. We may ask whether these 
same persons were concerned with the 
equally cogent threat to the American way 
of life from fascistic totalitarianism. 

The real danger from communism, as from 
any totalitarianistic system, is that to polit- 
ical freedom, without which none except 
members of the ruling clique possess any 
type of freedom. So long as we maintain 
our system of representative government, of 
an independent judiciary which safeguards 
citizens from arbitrary governmental action, 
and of respect for dissenters and minority 
groups, we cannot be destroyed by any in- 
ternal threat. 

Mr. Wyant's articles were almed at inform- 
ing the public as to the activities and the 
nature of the rightwing movement. He has 
performed a valuable, public service. Once 
we understand their view of the nature of 
the Communist threat, we can more properly 
evaluate the soundness of their proposals 
and attacks. 

ROBERT ALLEN SEDLER, 


The Rare Blood Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
many of the Members of this body are 
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familiar with some of the good work 
accomplished by the Knights of Pythias 
but I would like to call attention to the 
latest humanitarian efforts of this great 
fraternal organization. 

Under the auspices of the Order of the 
Knights of Pythias a club for potenti 
donors of rare types of blood has been 
organized. Through this National Rare 
Blood Club it will be possible to arrange 
for donations of 6 rare blood types. The 
services of potential donors are open 
all, whether members of the club or not 
The order includes chapters in New Vork. 
New Jersey, Washington, and Maryland. 
More than 2,000 persons have already 
donated blood through these clubs. 


At this point in the Recorp I WO 
like to insert a recent report of the Work 
of these Rare Blood Clubs as well as # 
message from Secretary Ribicoff com- 
mending the Knights of Pythias for the 
continuing campaign against disease. 

The House of Delegates in my ow? 
State of Maryland has recognized the 
importance of this endeavor by the 
Knights of Pythias and I would like to 
have House Resolution 33 made a part 
of the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

THE Rare BLOOD CLUBS 


Under the auspices of the Order Knights 
of Pythias, a new kind of minuteman 
springing up throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The minutemen are persons with rare 
blood types who have banded together under 
the Pythian banner as a militia of mercy: 
each one ready at quick notice to donate 
blood to anyone in need of that blood type. 

Organized by the Pythian-sponsored Na- 
tional Rare Blood Club, the donors already 
number about 2.100, with new members joln- 
ing every day. 

The importance of this lifesaving project 
is attested by a continuing flow of letters 
from surgeons and hospital officials com- 
mending the organization for filling a n 
of the utmost urgency. In the New York 
City area alone, the National Rare Bl 
Club had 70 calls from 22 hospitals in the 
first half of this year. In each case blood 
donors of the type needed were quickly re- 
cruited to save a life. Most of the patients 
were open heart surgery cases. 

“ IMPETUS FROM SUPREME LODGE 

It was in New York City that the Rare 
Blood Club was founded two years ago. 8 
was then a local activity of the Pythian- 
affiliated Associated Health Foundation, * 
humanitarian organization headed by Su- 
preme Chancellor Leonard M. Eisenberg. 
But the importance of its work was swiftly 
noted. Last summer the Rare Blood Club 
took on a broader scope when the supreme 
lodge issued a resolution encouraging the 
formation of Pythian Rare Blood chapters DY 
grand lodges and Pythians everywhere. 

Since that time a network of chapters has 
been taking shape as more and more 
Pythians step forward to lead the way in 
their own areas. Our progress has been 
great,” Brother Eisenberg declared recently: 
“that one can realistically expect the Na- 
tional Rare Blood Club to spread to every 
city on the North American Continent. 
NATIONAL Rare Broop CU Is 
MEMBERS Now Numser 1,000 


The National Rare Blood Club began with 
an idea, a good orie, and a handful of mem- 
bers. Today, only a year and a half 
it was initiated, the club has more than 
1,000 members through much of N 
America—and it keeps growing every day- 
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The National Rare Blood Club has its 
1 in the Assoclated Health Foundation, 
Philanthropic agency supported by an as- 
Ci tion of Pythian lodges in New York 
ty, and headed by Supreme Chancellor 
Leonard M, Eisenberg. But the response of 
donors has been so great, on the part of 
Pythians and non-Pythians alike, and the 
— has caught on in so many places, that 
ther Eisenberg now believes it can be- 
e worldwide in scope. He declared: 
the e National Rare Blood Club epitomizes 
to err essence of the spirit of brotherhood 
Which we Pythians are dedicated, and we 
of all take pride in the enormous success 
this particular enterprise. But more im- 
lif t is the fact that the need for this 
solving service has been amply demon- 
trated, and it is for this reason—for the 
im m that it serves humanity in such an 
Portant way—that we should make every 
“fort to keep this expansion going.” 
Nwhile, the club grows * and 
8. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN TELLS WHAT IT MEANS 
tuns what is the significance of the Na- 
mal Rare Blood Club? And how does it 
pork? Charles F. Justice, a writer for United 
*88 International provided the answer to 
Questions in a story he did for news- 
across the continent: 
nad =” Tonk, December 12.—The little girl 
to have a heart operation, otherwise she 
Might die. But she had a rare type of blood, 
© unavailable from the usual sources. 
died few years ago that little girl might have 
under such circumstances. But today, 
‘hanks to a unique volunteer organization 
which supplies rare blood types free of 
sharge, 9-year-old Frances Fernandez is alive 
Nd doing well. 
underwent open heart surgery 
povember 30 at Flower Fifth Avenue Hos- 
tal in Manhattan. Waiting nearby were 
Ci members of the National Rare Blood 
ub (NRBC) who had her type of blood— 
negative, a type so rare only one person 
Possesses it. 


in 200 

ty Are on hand were 15 pints of the same 
Ype blood donated by other club members. 

the is recuperating today, grafted to 

it strangers who took time out from 

Occupations as housewife, truck driver, 

neoration executive and salesclerk to do- 

Vali, on their dwn time and for no pay, their 
Wable blood. 

to er, there is some reward, according 
dus club official. 

t ‘When you get a note from a little child 

wanking you for saving her life that's re- 

Natio enough,“ he told United Press Inter- 

101. onal in an interview at NRBC offices at 

West 31st Street, New York City. 

Not ane, Case Of little Frances Fernandez was 
n Unusual one for the club. 

Waar’ Bet about 6 calls a week for rare 

risenpaonors, NRBO President Leonard M. 

types n Said. These calls are for blood 

ranging from the extremely rare ‘AB' 

‘B’ tive which only about 

At ene in 100 So 7 

rs is not n to be a club member 

ceive the blood, he said. 

York tall of the calls come from the New 

the e Some are from far-off cities but 

to tn ub is ready, if necessary, to rush donors 

„de spot no matter what the distance. 

& life is at stake, and if the blood is 


u 

ay dene in the area concerned, we will 
anywhere at our own expense,’ 

Eisenberg said. 


8 National Rare Blood Club is a non- 
Volunteer organ of the Associated 
Stasis ation, Inc. of New York, which 
Knign 15 & philanthropic outlet for the 
New Yor 2 Pythias fraternal organization in 
aud u NRBO officials volunteer their time 
Don Teceive neither pay nor expense money. 
Ors likewise are not paid, although the 
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club will pay transportation and other ex- 
penses and reimburse them for time lost 
from their jobs, if necessary. 

“Donors must be between the ages of 18 
and 59. 

“Eisenberg said the club now numbers 
about 1,000 members with several chapters 
but hopes by 1962 to grow to 100,000 
members. 


“It thus far has members in nearly every 


State of the Union plus Puerto Rico, Canada, 
and British Honduras and is working to 
establish chapters on local levels wherever 
possible. 

We hope later to expand the club on an 
international level,’ Eisenberg said. 

“He said members’ responses to calls for 
blood donations were remarkably good, gen- 
erally about two-thirds. As to why the re- 
sponse is so good, club official Spencer Hare 
summed it up by quoting one donor, a truck 
driver: 

God gave me this gift of rare blood. Why 
shouldn't I share it with others? They would 
share theirs with me“ 

This was just one of many newspaper 
stories breaking from coast to coast on one 
of the most dramatic Pythian-supported 
enterprises ever undertaken. And even more 
articles may be anticipated as the National 
Rare Blood Club expands its lifesaving 
services to wherever the need exists, and the 
need, unfortunately, exists in almost every 
hamlet and city. 


THE MESSAGE From HARTFORD 


I wish to congratulate and commend the 
Knights of Pythias on the resolution adopted 
by the supreme lodge to engage in an all-out 
campaign against cystic fibrosis. 

This action by your organization will mean 
hope and encouragement for the thousands 
of parents whose children are afflicted with 
this disease. 

Your action will mean that substantial 
aid will be forthcoming for medical research 
scientists who are seeking to learn the cause 
of cystic fibrosis and to develop a cure for 
this killer of children. 

VICTORY BY CONCERTED ACTION 


For more than half a century, throughout 
the United States, the joint efforts of medical 
scientists and organizations of dedicated 
laymen have proved to be an effective al- 
lance in the continuing campaign against 
disease, 7 

Recent dramatic successes t such 
eripplers and killers as polio and tuberculosis 
show what can be done when there is a will 
to do it. 

It is not in the nature of Americans to 
throw up their hands and write off any 
problem as insoluble, no matter how difficult 
it may be. i 

True, we do not now know why cystic 
fibrosis strikes about one child in every 600 
born. We do not now know any efective 
cure for that child. 


THE ANSWER MUST COME IN TIME 


Past experience with other diseases makes 
it impossible for us to say that this situa- 
tion will not obtain indefinitely. The deter- 
mination of the medical profession to end 
this disease, with the help of compassionate 
American men and women, must eventually 
prevail. 

As Governor of Connecticut, I am, of 
course, proud that a resident of this State, 
Joseph Friedman, of Bridgeport, played 
so influential a part in the decision of the 
Knights of Pythias to undertake a campaign 
against cystic fibrosis. 

It is most appropriate for Connecticut to 
take a position of leadership in this effort by 
the Knights of Pythias since Connecticut 
was the first State in the Nation to recognize, 
by legislative action, the need to assist those 
affilcted with cystic fibrosis. 
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MOST WORTHY ENDEAVOR 


Beginning in 1955, the State of Connecti- 
cut has made biennial appropriations to help 
meet the medical expenses of cystic fibrosis 
victims. 

The Knights of Pythias have my very best 
wishes for success in the miost worthy en- 
deavor which they have undertaken. 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 


WHAT IS CYSTIC FIBROSIS? 


The No. 2 killer of children, cystic fibrosis, 
strikes about one child in every 600 born. 
This means about 7,000 new cases a year. 

About half of these unfortunate young- 
sters die before they are 6 years old. 

At present, cystic fibrosis is a baffling and 
incurable disease, For some unknown rea- 
son, the mucous glands in the lungs and 
pancreas of an afflicted child produce so 
much abnormally thick mucus that the lungs 
and pancreatic ducts become clogged and 
cannot function properly. 

At first the child’s breathing is disturbed 
as the mucus blocks the air passages of his 
lungs. Then chronic infection sets in. 
The result, often, is that the lungs can no 
longer overcome the persistent obstruction 
and the child perishes. 

In the pancreas, the excessive mucus pre- 
vents the free flow of pancreatic juices that 
are vital to the absorption of food and elim- 
ination. When the food he eats cannot be 
digested, the child is doomed. 

Although the disease is congenital and 
hereditary, CF children usually appear 
healthy at birth. However, within weeks 
or months they generally develop some or all 
of the symptoms of cystic fibrosis, present- 
ing the typical picture of a thin, coughing 
child who is mentally bright but physically 
apathetic. 

One of the main handicaps in fighting the 
disease is that it is virtually unknown to the 
public—and few doctors can distinguish it, 
let alone treat it. A 

What is needed is an intensive campaign 
of education and research. This twin proj- 
ect has been undertaken by the National 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 

And it is to support the urgent work of 
this foundation that the supreme lodge now 
is calling upon Pythians everywhere to 
“identify yourselyes with this project and 
help speed the day when victory is won.” 


House RESOLUTION No. 33 BY THE House 
OF DELEGATES, FEBRUARY 27, 1962 
House resolution commending the Grand 

Lodge Knights of Pythias of Maryland, 

Inc., on their establishing a Rare Blood 

Club 

Whereas the Grand Lodge Knights of 
Pythias of Maryland, Inc. is participating in 
a club for donors and recipients of rare types 
of blood, and is establishing a registry of 
Persons possessing rare types of blood; and 

Whereas the services of the club will be 
open to all Marylanders; and 

Whereas through a similar national group 
sponsored by the Knights of Pythias, it will 
be possible to arrange for donations to per- 
sons out of this State; and 

Whereas this is a most laudable and neces- 
sary enterprise, truly befiting the stature and 
moral integrity of the Grand Lodge Knights 
of Pythias of Maryland, Inc.: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of the 
General Assembly of Maryland, That the 
Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias of Maryland, 
Inc., be and they are hereby strongly com- 
mended for their most excellent endeavor in 
establishing a Rare Blood Club in the State 
of Maryland, and that the good wishes of 
this legislature will be attendant upon their 
efforts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house be instructed to send copies of this 
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resolution to Supreme Chancellor Leonard 
M. Eisenberg. 119 West 24th Street, New York 
11. N. T.; to Grand Chancellor Dr. Aaron D. 
Barad, 2522 Oswego Avenue, Baltimore 15, 
Md.; and to Grand Secretary William H. 
Waters, Post Office Box 217, Gaithersburg, 
Md. 


Roger Williams, of Woodrow Wilson 
School, Wins County Civitan Oratorical 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to this speech by one of my young con- 
stituents. It is by Roger Williams, who 
is 13 years old, and lives at 2721 Bush 
Boulevard, Birmingham, Ala. 

With his speech, Roger won first place 
in the Jefferson County Civitan oratori- 
cal contest. His speech is entitled “Citi- 
zens in a Competitive World.” The 
message of this speech is one which all 
of us cannot be reminded too often, and 
I include it herewith: 

CITIZENS IN A COMPETITIVE WORLD 
(By Roger Williams, first-place winner) 
Sitting behind the grim, gray walls of the 
are men plotting to overthrow 
America. Other determined men are meet- 
ing at the White House, planning how to 
lead America safely through these danger- 
ous days. Two groups of men, two ways of 
life, two forms of government are in deadly 
competition today. One will win. Which 
one? 

Competition is a way of life. They knew 
that—those earnest men who strode into 
the virgin forests of America with their fami- 
lies at their sides. Their ringing axes cut 
not only clearings for their homes but also 
new opportunities for their children to live 
free lives. Those men taught their sons to 
shoot clean, to plow straight, and to live 
honestly in their struggle with the wilder- 
ness; and they conquered the eastern sea- 
board and tamed the wilds of America to 
their needs. Moving westward, stalwart 
pioneers found that competition continued 
to be a way of life. They found that the 
Great Plains offered new obstacles, but that 
stretching steel tracks spelled new answers 
to these problems. As little towns flourished 
under the hot western skies, the men, true 
to their early training, built homes, then 
churches, for this Nation prospered “under 
God.“ as our motto reads. 

Another homely little building soon fol- 
lowed the home and the church, for the 
people found that a little red schoolhouse 
was needed to prepare their children for the 
lives they had to live: They needed to be 
able to read a little, write a little, and 
cipher a little, so McGuffey's “First Reader” 
and the old blue-backed speller became as 
familiar as the family Bible. In the com- 
petitive world of expansion, American citi- 
zens held their own and prospered. 

Competition is a way of life. When terri- 
torial conquest was done and the United 
States spanned the continent, America 
turned to the world of invention and dis- 
covery. Diseases which paralyzed people 
with fear were stamped out or controlled by 
medical miracles, Machinery of all kinds in- 
creased productivity in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Marvels of transportation roll, float, 
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and fly across our Nation. Hi-fi, stereo- 
phonic sound, and television are common- 
place, and the stamp “Made in America” 
commands respect on the world market. 

The television industry has given us 
dramatic pictures of life in earlier periods 
so that one fact is plain. Wherever there 
are people, there are laws to govern them; 
and the laws depend on the type Govern- 
ment that country has. 

We see western shows of times when citi- 
zens were no safer on the streets of their 
own towns than law enforcement made 
them; but even then, sometimes it took 
the backing of every citizen in town to 
conquer those who meant to destroy it. 
The same thing happened during the roar- 
ing twenties, when lawmen were sometimes 
corrupted or intimidated by gangsters. 
Citizens had to support conscientious of- 
ficers and judges, and to appear in court 
to testify. In that way, the reign of un- 
derworld terror was broken. 

Today our Nation is in danger from 
abroad. Our enemies want to undermine 
our faith in ourselves and to destroy our 
way of life. A dictatorship cannot exist 
where there is competition. It cannot con- 
trol a country where a man may wear a 
fringed buckskin jacket, a homespun shirt, 
a blue one or a white, depending on the 
man and his needs and desires. In a dic- 
tatorship, every man must wear a black 
shirt, or a brown one or a red, and his life 
is as regulated as the color of his shirt. 

These godless representatives of commu- 
nism fear our laws and operate in cell groups 
in order to evade them, but the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation locate our enemies. They 
need, however, the cooperation of every citi- 
zen in this greatest competition of all— 
shall the United States exist as a free na- 
tion or as a Communist-controlled satellite? 

Two groups of men, two ways of life, two 
forms of Government are in deadly competi- 
tion today. One will win. Let it be us. 


The Ice Age National Scientific Reserve 
in Wisconsin Endorsed by the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Ice Age 
National Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin 
moved one step closer to reality when it 
was included by President Kennedy in 
his conservation message last month as 
one of 10 National Park Service projects 
on which action was urged. 

The March 12, 1962, issue of the Green 
Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, one of Wis- 
consin’s leading daily newspapers, has 
added its important voice to the list of 
those supporting the ice age national 
scientific reserve proposal: 

Wisconsin's Ice AGE Park 

President Kennedy recently asked Congress 
to approve 10 park, seashore, and other na- 
tional recreation areas as a part of the Na- 
tional Park system. Included among the 10 
was a national ice age scientific reserve in 
Wisconsin. The President's reference to 
proposal was brief but it was sufficient to 
arouse great enthusiasm and wide support 
among many Wisconsin people. The Presi- 
dent said, “I urge favorable action on legisla- 
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tion to create a national ice age scientific 
reserve, acquisition to be financed throug? 
land acquisition fund.” 

The original proposal for a Wisconsin les 
age park came from a Milwaukee attorney: 
Raymond T. Zillmer who, with others, incor 
porated the Ice Age Park and Trail Founda- 
tion in 1958. It has since been strongly 
supported by Representative Reuss, Demo- 
erat, of Milwaukee, Senator Wier, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, and Representative 
Jounson, Democrat, of Black River Falls. 
all probability it will be supported strongly 
by the entire Wisconsin delegation if ! 
comes toa vote. It is widely recognized 
the establishment of a national park in any 
area has a tremendous influence in attrac 
visitors. Allen Edmunds, chief of recrea- 
tional resources in the Philadelphia regi 
headquarters, says that present plans call for 
three units in the Wisconsin reserve embrac- 
ing 53,500 acres of land. One unit would 
include the northern part of the Kettle 
Moraine Forest near Plymouth, Wis., and an- 
other, the Devils Lake State Park ares. 3 
moraine near Bloomer. It is proposed that 
each unit could have a visitor center with 
glacier dioramas of exhibits, rocks and 
plants. Roman Koenings, Madison, superin- 
tendent of State forests and parks, believes 
that national recognition would have 4 
strong impact beyond the fondest expecta- 
tions in attracting visitors, Visitors to such 
parks, he says, are the kind that use ove! 
night lodges and eating places and as a Te 
sult he believes the whole region will benen. 

Present plans call for the Federal Govern- 
ment to share 50 percent of the cost of 8° 
quiring additional land and 75 percent of the 
cost of the visitor centers as well as a 
of the cost of manning them. The most im- 
portant factor will be an advisory board, five 
members appointed by the Governor and two 
by the Secretary of the Interior. This 18 3 
field in which the Federal Government can 
properly assist Wisconsin. And the proj 
as outlined is one that cannot fail to have an 
important and a beneficial impact upon 
economy of Wisconsin. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Patrick, the patron saint and the apostlé 
of Ireland, is one of the most celebra 
and revered church fathers in Christen- 
dom, and his birthday, St. Patricks 
Day, is the Irish national holiday. 
exact birthplace in Britain, called Ban- 
nanuenta, has not been definitely identi- 
fied, and even the year of his birth 15 
not certain, but it is said to fall betwee? 
385 and 389. He was brought up as ê 
shepherd, and when he was 16 years old. 
he was set upon by a band of d 
bandits who had been making a rai 
on King Niall. They took him and his 
sheep to Connaught and kept him there 
in captivity for 6 years. Then he 
his escape on a ship used for expo 
fierce Irish wolfhounds. He landed on 
the coast of Gaul—(France) —and even, 
tually made his way to the monastery of 
Lerins, where for several years 
studied the principles of Christianity. 

While there he saw in a dream a man 
named Victorious, bearing many epistles 
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i his hands. On one of these St. Pat- 
Tek read the words “The Voice of the 
Irish,” and imagined he heard his people 
ay: “We pray thee, holy youth, come 
aud walk among us as before.” This 
Vision inspired him to return to Ireland 
&s a missionary. After preparing for his 
his m he returned to Ireland to teach 
People the new religion. 
hint first the Irish were ready to stone 
for attempting an innovation in the 
à on of their ancestors. He obtained 
hearing, however, and to explain his 
Point he picked a shamrock from the 
Tadside, using the three leaves on one 
Stem to illustrate the principle of the 
Trinity, This simple comparison so 
8teatly impressed his hearers that they 
allowed themselves to be baptized there 
und then. That was the glorious begin- 
Ning of Christianity in Ireland. 
his long ministry he founded 
Many churches, among them the church 
— monastery of Armagh, where he 
went the latter part of his life and 
— he died at the age of 72. The 
» being at heart a deeply religious 
People, always remember St. Patrick and 
lalebrate St. Patrick's Day with particu- 
Tuthuslaem and joy. 
lene oud also like to include the excel- 
I editorial which appeared in The 
— Journal, March 17, 1962, paying 
ute to St. Patrick's Day. 
editorial follows: 
Sr. PATRICK’S Day 
Gant is it to be Irish? 
visibl 364 days of the year being Irish isn't 
1 y different from being Scottish, French, 
— Jewish, Serbian, Dutch, or—yes— 
English, 
a Irishman pays his bills, complains 
his t his taxes, does his work, listens to 
Bite like the man of any other race. 
Ut on this one day of the year—holy 
„atrick's Day—the Irishman becomes an 
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on this day you have to be Irish, 
t is it to be Irish? 

Other signs, of course, can be seen 
The Irishman overnight grows a foot 
and stalks the earth like a giant. All 
signs turn green for him, and if they 
he sees red. 

this air of majesty is only a token 
ence of internal change. The men of 
races who envy the Irishman his bear- 
n St. Patrick's Day would envy him for 
if they could look inside the Irishman’s 


Ho t is it to be Irish? 
Words) can you put the wonder of it into 


Xt & Psychiatrist stretched himself out on 
dag en Warm couch after his last customer 
he sone home, and he dreamed of the man 


eg 


F 


F, 


he lf would most like to be—well, 
half -Sht be perfect, but he'd still be only 
What on St. Patrick's Day. 
Tt ie 28 it to be Irish? 
to have an angel in your mouth, 
your prose to poetry. It is to have 
of tongues, to know the language 


pa 

ear to a tree? It is because 

day he hears what one sleepy bud 

as it opens its pale green 

warm sun of spring. 

Trish? 

it is music, not just the 

th the parading high school band, 
© deep, deep music of living, the low, 
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with the tune, the tune that only he can 
hear. 

What is it to be Irish? 

It is to live the whole history of his 
race between a dawn and a dawn—the long 
wrongs, the bird-swift Joys, the endless hurt 
of his ancestors since the morning of time 
in a forgotten forest, the knock-of-his heart 
that is a part of his religion. 

What is it to be Irish? 

It isn't only the realization that he is 
descended from kings. It is the realization 
that he is a king himself, an empire on two 
feet, striding in power, a strolling con- 
tinent of awe. 

Why on St. Patrick's Day, to be Irish is to 
know more glory, adventure, magic, victory, 
exultation, gratitude and gladness than any 
other man can experience in a lifetime, 

What is it to be Irish? 

It is to walk in complete mystic under- 
standing with God for 24 wonderful hours. 


Minnesota Holstein Breeders Against 
Proposed Dairy Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of our colleagues, I wish to 
insert the following resolutions adopted 
at the Minnesota Holstein Breeders Con- 
vention, held March 2, 1962, at Litchfield, 
Minn. These resolutions voice the oppo- 
sition of people in the dairying industry 
to the system of dairy quotas proposed 
by the administration: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas milk production has increased in 
the United States during the past year; and 

Whereas consumption has decreased a 
significant amount, resulting in more avail- 
able supply than the market will absorb at 
lower consumption; and 

Whereas this condition has been brought 
about partly at least through increased price 
supports stimulating both production and 
lower consumption, and 

Whereas a Federal program has been sug- 
gested in which, if enacted into law, dairy- 
men have only one of two choices, either sup- 
port prices well above market prices to- 
gether with a rigid control program in which 
each producer will be limited to a quota of 
production somewhere below present levels 
or to have virtually no support prices, but 
freedom to produce all he wants; and 

Whereas the first of these alternatives will 
only help to further discourage consumption 
and add to the present problem; and 

Whereas it will further restrict the efficient 
producers from becoming more efficient; and 

Whereas the quotas or permits to pro- 
duce will be salable and transferable, and 
thus become a commodity itself; and 

Whereas these quotas will be attracted to 
areas where the producer already has the 
greater advantage which will attract quotas 
away from farm areas, such as Minnesota, 
which already is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to other regions: Be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Holstein 
Breeders Association in annual meeting as- 
sembled, go on record as favoring uncon- 
trolled production, even though it may mean 
lower prices for a time, in preference to re- 
strictive quotas and support prices since we 
are convinced that this would be definitely 
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to the best interests of the dairy producers 
over a period of time; and be it further 

Resolved, That quality standards for all 
milk produced, be raised to those equivalent 
to present grade A standards, thus removing 
from the market lower grades of milk which 
contribute to low quality dairy products and 
hamper the use of all dairy products. 

This action will help considerably in alle- 
viating the present problem. Coples of this 
resolution to be sent to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Senators, and Members of Congress 
from Minnesota. 

RESOLUTION 7 

Whereas as high a quality of milk is being 
produced in Minnesota as anywhere in the 
Nation; and 

Whereas we have available such milk, for 
sale outside our State; and 

Whereas several markets have discrimina- 
tory regulations virtually serving as an 
embargo against such milk originating in 
our area: Be it 

Resolved, That we endorse all action, legis- 
lative and otherwise, that will lead to the 
elimination of such discriminations and that 
a Federal regulation be made effective pro- 
viding that all milk meeting U.S, public 
health codes may be sold in any market in 
the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Governor of this 
State, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


New Orleans and the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting into the Appendix of the Recorp 
the seventh article of a nine-part series 
on New Orleans and the Americas,” by 
Reporter Bill Stuckey of the New Orleans 
(La.) States-Item. The seventh article, 
entitled “Scholars Drawn Together in 
Research,“ follows: 

New ORLEANS AND THE AMERICAS—SCHOLARS 
Drawn TOGETHER IN RESEARCH 


(By Bill Stuckey) 


You've heard of dollar diplomacy and gun- 
boat diplomacy and summit diplomacy? 

Sure you have. That’s the type of con- 
tact between nations that gets all the head- 
lines. 

But there is another type of diplomacy, 
not frequently brought to the attention of 
the rank and file, which is far more effective 
and considerably more longlasting. 

That's the diplomacy of the ivory tower 
and the inquiring mind—one of New Orleans’ 
specialties in Latin American relations. The 
diplomats are the intellectuals and scholars 
of New Orleans and the Americas, drawn 
together through cultural and educational 
exchange, and mutual interest in research. 

In research alone—research into all phases 
into Latin life, science and art—New Orleans 
has few peers among U.S. cities. 

At Tulane’s Middle American Research 
Institute for example, an archeological team 
now working in Yucatan is filling in vast 
blanks in the history and culture of the 
Mayan Indians. 

While Europe still languished In the Dark 
Ages, the Mayans—called the Greeks of the 
New World by some phrasemakers—had de- 
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veloped an intricate and beautiful architec- 
ture, had surpassed the Egyptians and 
Babylonians in astronomy, had developed an 
accurate calendar 1,000 years before the 
West, and had discovered the elements of 
modern mathematics. 

But their cities in Yucatan, Guatemala and 
Honduras were cadaverous ruins shrouded in 
jungle by the time of the Spanish conquest 
in the 1500’s. And archeologists had gained 
only a few isolated peeks at the thousands 
of years of Mayan culture—before Dzibil- 
chaltun. 

Since 1957, a Middle-American Research 
Institute expedition has been excavating, 
studying and restoring the ruins of Dzibil- 
chaltun, a Mayan city lying a few miles north 
of Merida, Tucatan's capital. The experts 
say this work could produce some of the most 
important discoveries of this century in 
Mayan culture. 

Few Mayan cities studied to date have 
yielded information on more than a few 
centuries of the Mayan era. Literally cen- 
turies had been unaccounted for. 

But in Dzibilchaitun, the researchers of the 
institute have found an archeological record 
covering more than 2,700 years of Mayan 
civilization—from the Spanish conquest back 
to 1,200 B.C., and possibly even further. Its 
sheer size alone—possibly the largest pre- 
Colombian city in the New World in area— 
also indicates it was one of the most impor- 
tant Mayan cities. 

But that’s only one of the dozens of Latin 
research projects the institute has under- 
taken in nearly four decades of existence. 

It has $750,000 in grant research projects 
underway covering almost every phase of 
the Latin social sciences, past and present. 
These include an expedition to Honduras to 
explore for still more Mayan cities, a com- 
pilation of the world’s definitive study on all 
Indians of Central America and Mexico, and 
various inquiries into Latin history, govern- 
ment, arts, economics and anthropology. 

In the museum and archives of the insti- 
tute are more tangible indications of its in- 
volvement with Latin culture—ranging from 
the original copies of the first laws drawn 
by Hernan Cortez, Mexico's conqueror, to 
stacks of the personal papers of the king of 
the filibusters and President of Nicaragua in 
the 1850's, William Walker. 

The institute, appropriate to its name, con- 
eentrates on Mexico and Central America. A 
new Tulane department, however, the lan- 
guage and area center for Latin American 
studies, will specialize in South American 
research projects. g 

And while on the subject of institutes, 
Tulane has still another one on the burner. 
It’s the newly formed Inter-American Insti- 
tute for Musical Research, to promote re- 
search into and publication of music in the 
republics to the south, and to encourage 
graduate study in that field. 

Other research in things Latin is under- 
way by individual members of the faculties 
of the city’s major universities. Their proj- 
ects number into the dozens and range from 
studies of the effect on surrounding plantlife 
of ash from the Mexican volcano Paracutin, 
to surveys of a family of fungus peculiar to 
the Caribbean, to the most comprehensive 
survey to date of Latin America's economic 
resources, to an inquiry into the effects of 
education on Latin social and economic de- 
velopment. 

Tulane professors also have been asked to 
contribute articles on phases of Latin 
America’s intellectual life to Encyclopedia 
Brittanica and the Library of Congress 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, to 
name just a few publications, 


Local institutions have also established 


several centers of scholarly research in Latin 


American countries. 

Tulane has a geological research facility in 
Monterrey, Mexico. A newly formed medical 
research center in Colombla may eventually 
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expand to include studies. into sociology and 
anthropology, and the same sort of research 
future is predicted for the LSU medical re- 
search center in Costa Rica. 

New Orleans—Tulane in particular—also 
has. broad facilities for educating U.S. stu- 
dents in Latin study fields. 

Its institute of comparative law, for ex- 
ample, has been described as the only uni- 
versity legal department in the country 
which is oriented toward Latin America. It's 
one of the few law schools of the hemisphere 
offering degrees both in Anglo-American 
common law and Roman civil law, on which 
Latin American legal codes are based. 
There's still another “only"—the only 
Spanish-English law review of this hemi- 
sphere is published by the comparative law 
institute. 

Tulane’s law faculty looks upon Louisiana 
as being the ideal meeting ground between 
the two legal systems, since this State is the 
only one in the country with a Roman civil 
law heritage (via the Napoleonic code). 

In liberal arts, approximately 40 different 
courses covering Latin arts and social sciences 
are offered, with degrees on the graduate 
level available. 

In addition to research, the new Langu- 
age and Area Center for Latin American 
Studies will train teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese who also have backgrounds in 
the literature, history, economy and sociology 
of South American countries. A special 
graduate program in Brazilian studies will 
also be offered. 

Another local institution, Loyola Univer- 
sity, joins with the Universidad Iberoamerica 
to sponsor a summer Institute of Mexican 
Studies in Mexico City. 

On the private level, the Cordell Hull 
Foundation, administered by International 
House, sends two U.S. students a year to uni- 
versities in Venezuela (and brings a great 
many more Latin students and teachers to 
U.S. institutions through scholarships). In- 
ternational House President Dr. Alton Ochs- 
ner said the Hull Foundation is the country’s 
only student-teacher exchange group orient- 
ed solely toward Latin America, 

Locally, individuals and the colleges also 
have provided various scholarship programs, 
on a smaller scale, for Latin students. 

In the realm of teacher exchange, Tulane 
has both Latin professors now teaching on 
its faculty and American faculty members 
now teaching in several Latin universities. 

Aside from scholarships, New Orleans has 
a long tradition of Latins who have come 
here to study—in precollege level institu- 
tions as well as the universities. A former 
foreign minister of Costa Rica, for example, 
was educated at Jesuit High School. 

There are approximately 200 Latins 
now enrolled in local precollege parochial 
schools; about 130 in Tulane, 17 at LSUNO 
and 50 at Loyola. 

Cultural exchange? 

A brief survey of some of the projects here 
might lead some to think that New Orleans 
invented the idea. 

Playwright's Showcase, for example, a local 
dramatic group which specializes in per- 
forming the plays of unknown authors, plans 
also to perform works by budding Latin 
American dramatists. At least one play a 
year in Spanish is planned once the program 
gets off the ground. 

Dixon Memorial Library at Tulane is the 
central U.S. collecting point for all books 
and periodicals published in El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

International House will hold a press sem- 
mar here in April attended by about 150 


editors from throughout Central and South 


America. 

A former New Orleans schoolboy, Thomas 
J. Williams, was recently honored by Inter- 
national House for founding a nonprofit 
foundation in Argentina which 
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- You have to have a program to keep UP 
with the visiting delegations of educators 
students, and intellectuals from Latin Amer- 
ica who arrive here almost weekly—and to 
keep up with their local counterparts who 
depart regularly for Latin America. 

That's the role New Orleans plays in Latin 
America’s Ivory tower. The role in Latin 
America’s bustling marketplace, in 
and business, will be the bubject of tomor- 
row's article, 


Ballet at the Brink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Ballet Co. is America’s oldest 
ballet company, and has become a gre# 
national cultural asset. It has de- 
veloped the largest repertory of 
ballet company in the world and 
toured more than any other company: 

The American Ballet Co. has started 
a long-range fundraising program in 
order to develop the potential of th® 
company. It is planned that new Amer 
ican ballets and talent will be developed. 
that new productions by American com” 
posers and choreographers will be pro, 
duced and that tours of the United 
States and of Europe will be continued 

One of the best articles on the need 
of this ballet company for support oa 
peared in an article by Walter Terry 
the New York Herald-Tribune on 
ruary 11, 1962. In order to bring to th 
attention of the Congress the work 
the American Ballet Theater and 
program that it is embarked on, I am 
placing Mr. Terry’s article in the Cox“ 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BALLET AT THE BRINK 
(By Walter Terry) 

Ballet in America is facing its greatest cti- 
sis to date. A great company, the Am 
Ballet Theater, founded in 1940, is literal! 
on the brink of dropping out of sight for- 
ever. “I don’t know whether we'll get thro 
the whole tour or not—we almost folded $. 
Miami and only the generosity of an 
vidual made it possible for us to jump to ou 
next stand—but we shall try, although tP 
odds seem to be against us.” Thus did 277 
cia Chase, codirector with Oliver Smith 
the American Ballet Theater, tell the Herald 
Tribune of the financial predicament faci 
her company. 

And suppose the American Ballet Theater 
should .die? Does it really matter mu 
Well, it would leave the United States w! 
only one first-rank company of international 
renown and strong creative approach, 
New York City Ballet, with George Bala?” 
chine as its artistic director and chief chore 
ographer. Of course, Mr. Balanchine is, p 

t 


haps, the most important choreographer 
our day, but a single genius cannot rep 
the whole of American dance. 

Oh, yes, there are other American pallet 
groups, large and small, good and bad, re. 
gional and national, such as the senior Balies 
Russe de Monte Carlo (which first settl 
in America in 1933 and is now little 
than a road company), the San d 
Ballet, Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet an 
the like, but in the opinion of most and cer- 
tainly, in the eyes of baliet followers 
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there are two American ballets, the New York 
City Ballet (known around the world as 
© Balanchine company) and the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater. Both must survive (and 
the New York City Ballet could use financial 
assistance also, although at the moment its 
cial straits are not as dire as those faced 
Miss Chase) if American ballet is to have 
ärtistic balance as well as creative range. 
Despite glowing reviews on the current 
and the presence of Maria Tallchief (a 
top box-office attraction) as the prima bal- 
lerina, along with other artists of note, the 
American Ballet Theater is living from day 
day, not even certain that it can pay for 
© next batch of toe shoes for the girls of 
the corps. But this is standard procedure. 
No first-class ballet company can be self- 
Supporting, any more than grand opera can 
Pay its own way, for costs of ballet produc- 
ton and presentation far outstrip income. 
But is such an expensive enterprise as 
worth saving? The US. Gov- 
ernment, through the Department of State, 
f the American Ballet Theater of 
Suficient national worth to send on world 
tours, under Government auspices and with 
the Government footing the bills abroad. 
company was also selected as the first 
Major American dance troupe to perform in 
Soviet Union, an assignment it filled suc- 
cessfully, Yet the same Government which 
Chose to exploit the cultural worth of the 
erican Ballet Theater abroad is helpless 
to ald in its survival at home. 
GOVERNMENT ILLOGIC 
„Under our wildly illogical (perhaps 
Schizophrenic’ would describe it better) 
program, we can send dance (and 
Other arts) overseas under the President's 
Special International Program for Cultural 
Presentations. There is money allocated for 
But there is no money allocated for 
su of the arts within the United 
Sate E 
Now we come to more than a passing 
ent at a time, ironically enough, 
When the light of understanding is beginning 
to glow, for our Government now recognizes 
the fact that the arts of America are of 
enormous value in bringing us closer to 
it mations and their cultures. Perhaps 
is slowly dawning on those in Government 
Can take art or leave it alone that al- 
every country in the world regards 
arts as a necessity and not a luxury, 
d a national resource and not an extrava- 
Bance, F 
Boon, however, if we do not support our 
he at home, the President and the State 


wat we left to send abroad. 
ti aid, our performing arts may wither 
y. 


Let us return to the specific and im- 
Mediate problem of the American Ballet 
Theater's survival. It must be admitted 
that aries Chase is hardly regarded as the 
World's greatest ballet director. Some in the 

ce field have even felt that it might be 

to let the company die and hope 

that some one with greater directing talent 

d pick up the pieces and form a new 

company. That is just dreaming. The 

American Ballet Company Theater, faults or 
exists and is functioning. 

MOST VARIED REPERTORY 

b Chase has given generously (rumored 

Sd the millions) of her own fortune to 

ep it going (this she can do no longer) 

aud she has presided over the building of 

What 18 surely the most varied repertory in 

an balet. 

from the ranks of this company, 

had the late Richard Pleasant as its 
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Michael Kidd, Donald Saddler, Nora, Kaye, 
Alicia Alonso, Erik Bruhn, and others too 
numerous to name in addition to calling 
upon the established artistries of Balan- 
chine, Tudor, de Mille, Ashton, and the like. 

The President of the United States and 
the First Lady have frequently demon- 
strated their intense interest in the arts 
of America, the ballet included. The Presi- 
dent, indeed, saw fit to employ the prestige 
of his high office to help end a union crisis 
at the Metropolitan Opera, thus assuring the 
public of a 1961-62 season. This move suc- 
ceeded in averting postponement of a sea- 
son. What sort of move can the President 
or others make to avert the death of a com- 
pany which has served its country well both 
at home and abroad and which, through its 
celebrated alumni and alumnae, has influ- 
enced the whole spectrum of American 
theater? 

The American ballet theater, penniless but 
rich in art creations, has earned the right 
to go on. But does anyone have a survival 
kit suitable for ballet? 


We Are the Link Between the Past and 
the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks made by the Hon- 
orable Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organ- 
ization Affairs, at the third guidance 
conference for secondary school coun- 
selors at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., on February 10, 1962. 

One of the most learned and able 
members of the New Frontier, Mr. 
Cleveland points out the great opportu- 
nity and the sober choice we face. 

Mr. Cleveland's remarks follow: 

THE MISSING LINK 
(Addrees by the Honorable Harlan Cleveland) 

An anthropologist told me the other day 
that he had discovered the missing link be- 
tween the anthropoid ape and civilized man. 
The missing link, he said, is us. 

We, the missing link, live at a very special- 
ized moment in mankind's long ascent to- 
ward civilized behavior. The moment is un- 
precedented and unrecoverable. History 
holds its breath while we decide how to act 
in the presence of three familiar facts, facts 
no less fateful because they are familiar: 

First, a kindly God has placed in our 
brains the technical genius to meet before 
long all the basic physical wants of man- 
kind—in this country and Europe in our 
lifetime, and in the rest of the world in the 
lifetime of our children. Without a single 
new scientific discovery or insight, we know 
how to limit most of the hunger and disease 
which have been man's chief preoccupation 
through the millenia of unremembered time. 
And so now, or in just a few years’ time, the 
problem is not whether we can produce 


progress 

much more difficult question, but it will be 
much more fun to work on. 

Second, a God who believes in self-help 

in our brains the intellectual 

equipment and social skills necessary to or- 

ganize people on a scale large enough and 


. 
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complex enough to put our full technical 
know-how to work in solving the whether“ 
and choosing the “what.” 

At the same time, a God with a taste for 
frony has placed in our hands the power to 
end it all—or, in the alternative, to make 
mankind's experiment endless. 

Individual men and women have always 
had the option to decide whether to live 
or die. But only in our generation haye 
men and women acquired the priceless and 
frightening power to make this choice for 
whole societics. The cosmic choices and 
chances which the social fallout of science 
makes available to us were just never avall- 
able before. 

We have been prepared for these choices 
and chances by an uncounted infinity of 
mutations, by half a million years of hu- 
man evolution, by only a few millenia of 
recorded history, by a brief but brilliant 
development of systematic thought, through 
Chinese human relations, Greek logic, In- 
dian philosophy, Christian ethics, Western 
science, and the rest. 

From all, of this rich teaching, we know 
that the choices which face us are ours— 
yours and mine, as individuals—that there 
is no shelter from the social fallout of sci- 
ence, that we cannot duck the questions it 
raises, nor turn them away, nor refer them 
to higher authority, nor dare we leave them 
unanswered. What questions? Whether to 
live or die? Too easy. How to live, and 
why—these are the hard, inescapable, ex- 
hilarating questions of that accidental 
moment of time in which we, you and I in 
this hotel ballroom, are privileged to live. 

And what a time. 

A time of rapid and accelerating change, 
when opportunity is certain to knock only 
once, and that fleetingly. 

A time of geometric increase in complex- 
ity, 

A time of growing freedom achieved be- 
cause of—and not in spite of—our genius 
for large-scale organization. 

A time for a new categorical imperative of 
peaceful change peaceful“ because we 
want to survive, and “change” because we 
want to live. 

Ir 


In this unique moment of history, not un- 
duly distracted by the crossfire from left 
and right, the Government of the United 
States is in a mood to make history, not Just 
to watch it go by. Those of us who are in 
the act can take no special credit for this 
circumstance; it is the mandatory spirit 
of a great power in a dangerous world. Be- 
cause we have the capability to act, we can- 
not merely hope for peaceful change, but 
must actively promote it—at home in each 
country, and-abroad among the nations. 

It is not my business to advertise what 
President Kennedy’s administration is doing 
here in our own country to promote peace- 
ful change in race relations, in urban de- 
velopment, in agriculture, in transport, in 
industrial automation, in education, in 
labor-management relations, in care of the 
aged, in adjustment of the economy to ups 
and downs, and in other ways. Our own 
society is, of course, not excused from the 
choice between compulsive violence and 
peaceful change. And the ultimate strength 
of our society lies precisely in the fact that 
our public and private institutions do in 
fact invent and absorb change with such 
speed and flexibility as to*belie the static 
words we use to describe them. 

Our efforts to promote peaceful change in 
other lands are most apparent in our new 
nation-building programs abroad. The new 
programs of the Agency for International 
Development are geared to the peaceful 
change of economic and social systems. They 
are being programatically related, at last. 
to the aspirations of people. They are de- 
signed for the long pull—which means they 
have to be as attractive to the next govern- 
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ment in a country receiving our assistance, 
as they are to the present one. The alliance 
for progress for example, is quite literally 
a project to finance social evolution by 
peaceful change before it blows up in violent 
form. 

Thus our aid is directed toward demo- 
cratic programs of land reform, toward pro- 
gressive taxation, toward better health and 
housing for the population as a whole—in 
short toward social evolution. It also is in- 
creasingly concerned with helping to build 
the kind of public institutions which draw 
their strength, as ours do, from the consent 
of the governed. 

And the operating programs of the United 
Nations, which we helped fashion and loyally 
support, are also devoted to the promotion of 
peaceful change from the static societies of 
the past to the dynamic societies which the 
developing nations are all trying, in their 
own ways, to build. Economic and social 
change is a complex and mysterious process. 
We still know very little about the intricate 
relationship of the financial, trade, techni- 
cal, educational, political, cultural, and psy- 
chological ingredients that must all be folded 
into a mixture called modernization. But 
our aim is clear. It is to help build flexible 
institutions, public and private, which can 
manage the present wave of change, and 
create and absorb the next wave and the 
wave after that, too. 

ur 


When we move from the internal develop- 
ment of new nations to the external rivalries 
among the older nations, the obstacles to 
peaceful change are even more obvious. Yet 
here, too, the only rational choice for an 
American Government is to encourage 
change, while working hard to make it peace- 
ful. 

Given the technology of nuclear terror, the 
first requisite of orderly change is to prevent 
our Soviet rivals from getting ahead, or 
thinking they can ever get ahead, in the hid- 
den and costly game of nuclear deterrence. 

Below the level of nuclear rivalry, the 
presence of limited local forces is sometimes 
the essential guarantee of orderly transition. 
In the Dominican Republic we have assisted 
in the process of peaceful change from dic- 
tatorship to the beginnings of democracy. 
In South Vietnam we are aiding social re- 
form in the countryside while strengthening 
resistance to invading guerrilla bands. In 
Laos we are helping to trade civil war for 
national unity, and thus turn an arena of 
big-power rivalry into a neutral nation. In 
the Middle East, we support an extraordi- 
nary range of peacekeeping instruments of 
the U.N—a Palestine refugee program, a 
truce supervision network, and an Emergency 
Force of 5,100 men in the Gaza strip and 
along the Israeli-Egyptian frontier. And in 
the Congo, we helped put the U.N. in to avoid 
our having to enter central Africa with our 
own power to counter an active Soviet threat 
there. 

Beneath the radioactivity canopy of mu- 
tual deterrence, we need much more ma- 
chinery for peaceful change among nations. 

That is why we are working hard to try to 
bring about a peaceful transition of the re- 
maining colonial areas to independence— 
working for change rapid enough to satisfy 
reasonable aspirations but not so pellmell 
as to lead to the kind of breakdown that 
led to the UN rescue operation in the Congo. 

That is why we have laid before the U.N.’s 
new Disarmament Committee, now scheduled 
to meet in March, a comprehensive plan for 
disarmament under international control, 
with a major emphasis on building up inter- 
national peace-keeping capacity while dis- 
mantling national capacity. 

That is why we will lay befor the U.N.'s 
Outer Space Committee, also scheduled to 
meet in March, proposals to promote the 
peaceful and cooperative use of communica- 
tions and weather-watching satellites. 
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And that is why we have so insistently 
urged the use of the machinery of the United 
Nations—mediators, conciliators, rappor- 
teurs, and U.N. “presences” ranging from 1 
unarmed man part-time in Togo to 16,000 
armed men full time in the Congo—as alter- 
natives to violence in which we could not 
escape involvement, 


Success From Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business I have been concerned 
over the past few years on the effect 
of the chain grocery stores on the in- 
dependent merchant who has been a 
strong factor in the economy of most 
midwestern communities. There is no 
doubt that the chainstore has intro- 
duced new merchandising methods and 
the independent retailer found that he 
must make many changes in his method 
of operation in order to remain com- 
petitive. It has been established in 
Kansas that independent retailers can 
join together to gain the advantage of 
large scale buying and have been suc- 
cessful in expanding their business. In 
some instances so competitive that the 
chain-store could not successfully 
compete. 

Mr. Ned N. Fleming, Topeka, Kans., 
president of the Fleming Co., Inc., points 
out how progressive independents, 
through ingenuity, faith, and hard work, 
not only have held their own in the 
keenly competitive retail food field, but 
also have improved their position posi- 
tion considerably. He points out that 
the retailer-wholesaler voluntary and 
cooperative organizations increased 
their share of the food business from 
29 percent in 1947 to 48 percent in 1960. 

A strong champion of free enterprise, 
Mr. Fleming declares that the food in- 
dustry’s “keen competition led to 
achievements as no degree of Govern- 
ment controls could have done,” and that 
the food distribution industry has made 
greater progress in reduction of dis- 
tribution costs than any other consumer 
goods industry, 

It is my hope that every Member of 
Congress will carefully read and con- 
sider the facts so ably presented by Mr. 
Fleming. Not only is he a leader in the 
food industry, but also he gives gener- 
ously of his time and leadership talent 
to many education, philanthropic, and 
civic endeavors in Kansas and the mid- 
western area. The article follows: 

Success From NECESSITY 
(By Ned N. Fleming) 

In the 1920's the rapid growth in both 
size and market share of the chainstores, 
coupled with the advent of the supermarket 
phenomenon, made it certain that the trend 
toward this kind of food distribution was a 
permanent part of our retailing scene. 

To some, it also seemed certain that the 
Independent food wholesaler and retailer 
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were doomed. Today the independent food 
wholesaler and retailer not only have sur- 
vlved this prediction but have retained ap- 
proximately the same share of the total food 
dollar they possessed 35 years ago. 

The problem presented to the independent 
segment of the food distribution industry 
by this bleak outlook demanded imagination, 
enthusiastic aggressiveness, and ever- 
increasing efficiency for its successful solu- 
tion. Meeting the challenge saved part of 
an industry and the keen competition led 
to achievements as no degree of government 
controls could have done. During these 
years, the incentive provided by our free 
enterprise system allowed the food distri- 
bution industry to make greater progress In 
the reduction of its distribution costs than 
has any other consumer goods industry in 
our country. 

A brief review of the circumstances that 
existed in the late 1920's and of the develop- 
ment history since then provides an inter- 
esting background for a look at the position 
of the independent food distributor, 
particularly of the voluntary group system 
of food distribution, as it is today. 

Then, the increasing intensity of chain- 
store competition carried with it inherent 
price and selection advantages for the con- 
sumer. This great competitive edge made 
the ingenuity, faith, and aggressiveness of 
the independent businessman go to work- 
The independent retailers,. each of whom 
owned his own store, and the independent 
wholesalers realized that efficient distribu- 
tion systems had to be formed and that this 
could only be accomplished by the formation 
of. close-working groups among the whole- 
salers and the retailers. 


CHAIN TECHNIQUES COPIED 


It is only proper to add that the inde- 
pendent food distribution system met thé 
challenge by adopting chain policies for 
procurement, merchandising methods, ad- 
vertising services, warehousing, store en- 
gineering, accounting methods and other 
managerial services. By doing this, the inde- 
pendent groups began gaining the operating 
efficiencies that were once regarded 33 
unique with the corporate chain. 

At the beginning of the period of change, 
the entire independent food distribution 
system was haphazard, expensively operated, 
and organized according to personal whims 
rather than efficient plans. 

The old wholesale grocer was a buyer and 
warehouser. His trademark of success Was 
a warehouse b with merchandise 
shrewdly bought at bargain prices. He sent 
out crews of “hard sell“ salesmen to sell 
the goods to retail grocers at a good mark- 
up—at as high a markup as the traffic 
would bear. When the goods were sold, de- 
livered, and collected for, his interest in the 
transaction was at an end. 

There was no such thing as ordering 
scheduling in the independent field. In 
many areas, the retailer could phone in an 
order at 2 p.m. in the afternoon and if 
store wasn't to far away, he could insist 
that the order be delivered that same after- 
noon—and the wholesaler did it. And this 
could be done every day of the week, The 
retailer spent expensive hours buying and 
the wholesaler spent expensive hours selling 
him. 

Thirty-five years ago, the records main- 
tained were poor at best. Figures were sel- 
dom available for the stores. There were 
no real operating records or informative, ac- 
curate balance sheets. There was nothing 
on which to build a background of financial 
progress and solidarity, 

The retailers as well as the wholesalers 
had mediocre or poor locations and, in most 
cases, poor facilities. The chainstores even 
then were actively seeking and developing 
locations without being impeded by compe- 
tition from any independent retailer. In 
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fact, the independent soon acquired an in- 
feriority complex that lasted for many years 
and that made the eventual upsurge even 
more remarkable. 


CREDIT AND INVENTORY PROBLEMS 


It was the common practice of all inde- 
Pendent wholesalers to extend credit, and 
ugh the terms of this credit were usually 
2 percent 10 days, net 30 days, in many agri- 
Cultural areas it turned out that the financ- 
ing operation was on a crop-to-crop basis 
ince the retailer had to finance much of his 
Customer's business with him. This financ- 
ing of the receivables of the retailer, and 
Often the financing of the retailer himself, 
Was one of the excessive costs that the cor- 
Porate chains did not have because they 
Were doing business on a chain basis. 
The same story was true regarding inven- 
turnover. When accounts receivable 
Were carried from a crop-to-crop year, ex- 
Cessive inventory resulted in a turnover of 
Only six to eight times per year. This condi- 
was due primarily to two things. First, 
Wholesalers indulged in inventory specula- 
tion which caused excessive inventories. 
Some of this was due to the fact that har- 
Vesting did not follow the sun as it does 
today. Wholesalers were tempted to specu- 
late on last year’s pack prior to the arrival 
Of the new crop. Secondly, we were then in 
the private label business, including the 
labels and trademarks all owned by the 
Wholesaler which covered a multitude of food 
items. In order to assure a constant supply 
Of such foods under these private labels, it 
Was often n to do considerable for- 
Ward buying either between old and new 
P&cks or in the event of reduced new packs. 
These extensive private label lines were an 
efort on the part of the wholesalers to get 
away from price comparison with corporate 
who in those days were largely featur- 
National brands. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF TEAMWORK 


Gradually, actions were taken to solve the 
ems—through teamwork born of neces- 
sity and developed by desire, faith, and com- 
tive urge. As this partnership of effort 
developed through teamwork, the high 
fombinea operating costs of the independent 
Ood distributor were reduced so that today 
n many instances the independent retailer 
and wholesaler will have combined operating 
Percentage costs that are as low or lower 
than the biggest chain competition. 
ps the first step toward wholesaler- 
Tetaller cooperation was found in the devel- 
°Spment of a program of scheduled ordering 
by the retailer from the wholesaler. This re- 
SUlted in obvious reduction in the cost of 
house operation. 
only way of solving the problem of 
Credit was to convert the business of the 
Wholesaler to a cash basis. When this deci- 
was made, the method finally adopted 
Was to have the retailer send a signed check 
Made out to the wholesaler with the amount 
left blank. This check was sent in with 
Lach order. When the order was filled, then 
the amount was also completed, It was a 
t job to seli—but again, the necessity 
Cost reduction through this kind of team- 
Work was evident. 
HOW TURNOVER WAS INCREASED 
Of course; it was impossible to convert the 
business overnight to an incomplete check 
With an order because the retailers who also 
receivables from their customers simply 
t pick those up at one time and, 
therefore, couldn't put themselves on a cash 
basis ove t. This problem was finally 
Solved by the wholesaler asking the retailer 
tó close his account with a demand note pay- 
able over a period of time. The retailers 
Were encouraged to do the same thing with 
their customers. These accounts receivables 
Were liquidated quite rapidly. In 1930, it was 
not uncommon in a well-run company with 
credit policies to achieve an annual re- 
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ceivables turnover rate of only nine times, or 
an accounts receivable outstanding 

to over 40 days of business. At the present 
time, an accounts receivable turnover figure 
of 120 times per year is frequently reached. 

Today, through careful matching of buying 
at the wholesale level to sales at the retail 
level, including the cessation of speculative 
buying, the inventory of many wholesalers 
will turnover from 20 to 22 times a year— 
instead of from 6 to 8 times, the measure of 
this activity years ago. 

Of course, this increase in turnover was 
born of necessity too. As prices were reduced 
at the retail level to enable the stores to be 
competitive with their chain counterparts, 
the gross profit and net profit of the whole- 
saler were likewise reduced. When the net 
profit of the wholesaler dropped from 2%½ to 
3 percent on sales down to less than 1 per- 
cent, it was difficult to convince bankers that 
even with the lower percentage return the 
increased turnover produced a much better 
return on total investment. 

Both of these factors led to a much more 
rapid turnover of the capital employed in a 
business. From a net worth turnover of 
around 8 times in the 1920's and early 1930's, 
this has increased to better than 20 times in 
recent years. 

The wholesaler, himself, has changed 
markedly. He now must be an aggressive, 
tough-minded operator. He must be an 
imaginative, resourceful merchandiser. He 
must be an experienced technician, a sound 
planner, and an effective organizer. Above 
all, his actions must be always retail- 
oriented. 


THE WHOLESALER'S NEW BURDEN 


As the wholesaler-retailer teamwork de- 
veloped, it soon became apparent that, in 
addition to meeting chainstore competition 
through improved methods of the physical 
act of distributing merchandise through the 
wholesaler to the retailer and thence to the 
customer, this new wholesaler had to assume 
new responsibility in other areas. As the 
working together or division of labor con- 
cept was developed, it became obvious that 
the wholesaler should: 

1. Supply affiliated retail members with 
complete inventory needs, not just dry gro- 
ceries, but of equal or more importance, the 
meats, the produce, the frozen foods, the 
baked goods, the health and beauty alds, 
and other nonfood items, and all other in- 
ventory requirements to the fullest extent. 
And all of this to be done on dependable 
delivery schedules with minimum out-of- 
stock ratios as low or lower than the inde- 
pendent retailers competition. 

2. Provide a weekly retail price survey of 
major retail competition. This could be 
done more economically by the wholesaler 
than by a single retailer. 

8. Hold store personne! training seminars. 
Again, this could be done more effectively 
for a group than for one or a few stores. 
Working together includes learning together. 

4. Post retailers currently on new develop- 
ments in food retailing anywhere in the 
country. 

5. Perform a retail accounting service to 
provide retailers with the essential operating 
information at the Yowest possible cost and 
at the same time give the wholesaler a tool 
for following through in order to render the 
retailer maximum assistance with any opera- 
tional problem in any department of the re- 
tail store. 

6. Establish a store development depart- 
ment to handle all of the detalls of any store 
remodeling or enlarging, and the develop- 
ment and establishment of new facilities. 
Many wholesalers now have a complete de- 
partment composed of people who devote 
all of their time and thought to this im- 
portant service. This includes a complete 
engineering department for the design, lay- 
out, construction supervision, equipment 
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purchasing, and drafting of plans for either 
remodelings or new stores. This department 
location 


7. Develop means of financing the expan- 
sion of qualified independent retaNers. This 
includes the financing of fixtures and, often, 
the guaranteeing of leases on locations not 
otherwise attainable to the retailer on an 
individual basis. 

8. Provide store operation counsel by ex- 
perienced sales-service personnel with ex- 
cellent backgrounds in retail operations, 

9. Perform group advertising and mer- 
chandising functions which can create for 
& group of retailers a program for more 
powerful consumer impact and at less ex- 
pense per store. This combined advertising 
power is used by many groups to dominate 
their area. 

10. Keep retailers posted on improved 
labor methods and equipment. 

11, Build a reputation with the investment 
world so that necessary funds in the form 
of loans, capital, or credit are available for 
future growth and expansion for the retail 
member and for any expansion needed at 
the wholesale level in order to properly serve 
this growth. 

Underlying this division of labor concept 
is the all-powerful principle of attitude of 
the wholesaler and the retailer which acti- 
vates the program into the success it has 
become. 

The wholesalers’ attitude must be to think 
and to work for the growth and success of 
the retailers, for only as they grow can he 
grow. This must be done within the bounds 
of a carefully planned and scheduled pro- 
gram which produces low cost distribution so 
the retailers can be competitive. 

The attitude of the rtailer is that he works 
wholeheartedly with such wholesaler within 
this well-defined program of concentration 
of effort so that basically the same kind of 
system possessed by his chain competition 
can be achieved. 

A look at the present status of the volun- 
tary group food distribution system will in- 
dicate some of. the progress made. 

As reported by Progressive Grocer, in March 
1961, independent stores in 1960 did 61 per- 
cent of the total food business while chain 
stores did 39 percent of the total food busi- 
ness. This does not represent much change 
from the comparative position 30 years ago. 

Comparing 1960 against 1959, all food 
wholesalers showed a gain of 7.2 percent. 
Wholesalers sponsoring voluntary groups. 
however, increased sales 12.7 percent while 
unaffiliated wholesalers showed a decrease 
in sales of 4.5 percent. 

Comparing 1960 against 1955, voluntary 
group wholesalers enjoyed an 83 percent 
gain while cooperative wholesalers gained 
78 percent. Unaffilated wholesalers showed 
no gain atall. It is interesting to note that 
in the preceding 5 years sales of all retail food 
stores increased 34 percent while sales of 
general line wholesale grocers went up 49 
percent. 

A drastic change is noted when the figures 
for 1960 are compared with those of 1947. 
In 1947, chainstores accounted for 37 per- 
cent of the total business and in 1960 they 
had achieved only a 2-percent increase in 
their total share. However, wholesalers affil- 
iated either with groups of retailers formed 
on a voluntary group basis or as a part of a 
cooperative movement did only 29 percent of 
the total business in 1947 but enjoyed a 
sharp increase in the years between, and by 
1960 accounted for 48 percent of the total 
retail food business. Business of unaffiliated 
wholesalers dropped from 34 percent of the 
total business in 1947 to only 13 percent by 
1960. 

THE FRUITS OF PARTNERSHIP 


The affiliated independent retailer work- 
ing with his aggressive successful wholesale 
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partner has achieved a competitive balance 
with the chainstores in terms of warehous- 
ing facilities, cost of merchandise, modern 
stores, manufacturers’ support and profes- 
sional store planning. 
The partnership is still, perhaps, perang 
the low price image of the chains. 
is only through resourcefulness and 3 
ingly better public relations that the affili- 
ated groups are able to approach the advan- 
tages that the financial resources give to the 
chain. The edge in merchandising research 
and stronger advertising programs is also 
in the chain groups. 
THE PRICELESS INCENTIVES 


However, the affiliated independent store 
has some clear advantages over his chain 
competitor. First, he has the advantage of 
owner-manager incentives. He can carry a 
wider variety of items without restriction 
and his position permits him to establish 
closer customer relations. He has flexibility 
of promotions and, within the limits of com- 
petition, freedom in retail pricing. He has 
better opportunity to build sales in existing 
stores and is in an enviable position in being 
able to adapt his store and his personality 
to his community. 

Another advantage that this division of 
ownership and responsibility gives to the 
wholesaler-retailer team is that both sides 
enjoy the flexibility of a high ratio of cur- 
rent assets as compared with the chain- 
store. For example, some wholesale con- 
cerns find their current assets to be 75 to 
80 or even 82 percent of total assets and 
these are assets of the most current type— 
cash, accounts receivable on a fast turnover 
basis, and an inventory of food products. 
Roughly speaking, the wholesaler provides 
approximately one-third of the total capital 
necessary for the complete activitiés of both 
members of the team while the retailers 
provide about two-thirds of the total. This 
gives them both a flexibility that the chain- 
store does not have. 

The voluntary group system of food dis- 
tribution is, in summary, a partnership of 
function that has created for the food whole- 
saler and the independent retailer a vehicle 
capable of spectacular growth because it com- 
bines the strengths of group action 
by the best of all incentives—individual 
pride, profit, and ownership. 


As Farley Sees It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Watter, has called to 
my attention an editorial that appeared 
in the York (Pa.) Dispatch on Wednes- 
day, March 7, 1962, on our great friend, 
the Honorable James A. Farley, who 
served with distinction as Postmaster 
General and national chairman of the 
Demorcatic Party during President 
Franklin Roosevelt's first two terms. 
On behalf of Mr. Watrer, I include as 
part of my remarks today the indicated 
editorial from the York Dispatch. Edi- 
torial follows: 

As Fartey Sees Ir 

Historians, in reviewing the 20th century, 
will probably record James A. Farley first as 
a man of principle, secondly as a Democrat. 

The amiable Farley led Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt and his New Deal into the White House 
as Democratic national chairman. 

But Farley, with almost a sure political 
thing in his pocket, broke with Roosevelt 
over a third term and retired from the New 
Deal. 

It is interesting to note what a respected 
man of principle has to say about issues 


of the day. Here are some comments from 
his speeches. 
On crises: “There are prophets of doom 


among us who dolefully report that these 
are times of greatest challenge. 

“I cannot bring myself to believe that this 
generation faces greater challenge than the 
Continental Army at Valley Forge—freezing 
in the snow—and with three major cities— 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia—in the 
hands of an invading army * * *.” 

On democracy: “There has been much con- 
fusion in recent years about the meaning of 
American democracy. The American democ- 
racy, it seems to me, was designed as an 
equilibrium, not an equality. By this, I 
mean a society of open and free chance for 
all, by which each can rise according to his 
talents and his diligence.” 

On Cuba: “For nearly a century and a half 
this hemisphere has been kept inviolate of 
foreign intrusion, * * * What crevice in our 
armor does Mr. Khrushchey believe he has 
perceived that makes him think he can 
penetrate the Western Hemisphere now? 
The answer, it seems to me, is crystal clear. 
He relies not on his strength but on our 
folly; not on his striking force, but on our 
befunddled breastbeaters, those who apolo- 
gize for the American civilization—instead 
of upholding it.” 

On Communist imperialism: “Let us not 
pay tribute to the enemy's zeal; that is only 
half the story of his success. The other half 
we have contributed through our folly, our 
childlike ineptitude, and our outright ap- 
peasement.” 

Finally, in the fiery spirit of our forebears, 
Farley quotes his mother as instructing her 
family: 

“Americans kneel—but only to God.” 


Oklahoma’s Industrial Targets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Oklahoma 
City Times newspaper on Tuesday, 
March 6, 1962, concerning Oklahoma's 
industrial targets: 


INDUSTRIAL TARGETS 


The best bets for Oklahoma's industrial 
future seldom have been pinpointed as they 
were in a recent newsletter by Senator Mice 
MOoNRONEY. 

Obviously Oklahoma would welcome any 
and all industry. But Monrzongey makes this 
interesting observation about the likliest 
eventualities: 

“Whether I am attending hearings on wa- 
ter projects in Washington or speaking at 
celebrations in Oklahoma welcoming new 
industry to the State, one fact stands out 
this year. Oklahoma's place in the sun Is 
definitely assured in this age of aviation 
and space, electronics, and petrochemicals.” 

Mownroney cites the decision of North 
American Aviation to rent space at the Doug- 
las Aircraft plant in Tulsa for its Appollo 
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spacecraft project as an example of the trend 
for Oklahoma in that field, 

Incidentally, Senator ROBERT S. Kerg re- 
cently disclosed that another great indus- 
trial corporation besides North American 18 
going to locate a plant in Oklahoma to pro- 
duce for aerospace and aviation. 

The Western Electric plant here is a ma- 
jor example of the possibilities in electronics. 

The mention of petrochemicals may sur- 
prise some Oklahomans, who tend to think 
that industry is restricted to such regions 
as the Texas gulf coast. But experts in the 
field say southeastern Oklahoma has in 
abundance the major ingredients for auch 
an industry. Water and coal are two great 
assets at this point, plus evidence of suffi- 
cient reservoirs of natural gas, another raW 
material necessary for petrochemical manu- 
facturing. 

If these particular industries cited by 
Monroney indeed are our best bets, then it 
stands to reason they should be among our 
major targets in industrial procurement ef- 
forts. Mowronrr comments, “We were late 
in joining the march of industrial States, but 
we are arriving strong from this late start.” 

If we can realize our potentialities in these 
fields, Oklahoma may be better off in the 
long run for having bypassed the era of the 
older types of industry for a move directly 
into the “growth” industries so much more 
desirable nowadays. 


Women Can Be Astronauts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, a 
member of the House Committee on Sei- 
ence and Astronautics, I have been very 
much interested in recent discussions 
concerning the training of additional as- 
tronauts to take on the new and chal- 
lenging missions which America will un- 
dertake in the coming exploration of 
outer space. 

Today the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Hon, James E. Webb, addressed 
the Women's National Democratic Club. 
It was significant that Mr. Webb was 
introduced by Mrs. Philip Hart, the wife 
of the junior Senator from Michigan, be- 
cause Mrs. Hart is one of the 12 women 
in the Nation who passed the same rigor- 
ous tests completed by Colonel Glenn 
and the other Mercury astronauts. 

I believe that we should give serious 
consideration to the inclusion of women 
among our future astronauts. The . —— 
ments have been well stated by Miss 
Jerrie Cobb, one of the executives of 
Aero Commander, Inc., in an address 
last month to the First- International 
de s Space Symposium in Los An- 
geles. 

The address follows: 

SPACE FOR WOMEN? 

In this new and exciting space age in 
which we are now living there is space for 
women, a place in space for young people 
like yourselves who will prepare themselves 
for this greatest of all challenges. 

But it is not an easy job, and one must be 
thoroughly educated, trained, and prepared 
for this scientifically exacting work. ‘The 
greatest need will be for scientists, engineers, 
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Mathematicians, doctors, and technicians, 
and women will work beside men as partners, 
with mutual respect. 

President John F. Kennedy has said: “In 
gur many endeavors for a lasting peace, 
America’s space program has a new and criti- 
cal importance. The skills and imagination 
Sf our young men and women are not only 
Welcome but urgently sought in this vital 
area. I know they will meet this challenge 
to them and to the Nation with vigor and re- 
Sourcefulness.”’ 

The space age is here, and the speed at 
Which advances are being made are fantastic. 

remained earthbound for millions of 
years before he first ventured into space, in 
Primitive balloons, only about 200 years ago. 

The Wright brothers made their historic 

are into space just 58 years ago. For the first 

e in history they flew a heavier-than-air 
Machine, only 165 yards on the first try, but 
they proved the principles which now make 
it possible for jetliners to span this continent 

just 4 hours—jet fighters to fiy at more 
than twice the speed of sound—and the X15 
to fly over 4,000 mph. 

Now, less than 3 score years since Orville 
and Wilbur proved the aerodynamics of fly- 

through this earth's atmosphere, indeed, 
We are able to leave this atmosphere, and 
Within this decade we will actually land on 
the moon. 

This is a wonderful age we're living in, 
due we should all be proud to be part of, 
and to contribute to with the best of our 
God-given abilities. 

Space exploration is the most worthwhile, 
enduring and rewarding research this coun- 
ty has ever undertaken. As in any great 
Shallenge—and there has never been a 
Freater one—it will require the support and 
help of all of us, and the true pioneers will 

you young people who devote yourselves 
Row to serious preparation for space caréers. 
There is a place in space research for each 
one of you, you need only be prepared. 

Having been a professional pilot for many 
Years I felt that I could best contribute to 

research in the areas of astronaut test- 
ing and training. To prove that women have 
the capabilities of actively participating in 
pace flight I had the privilege of undergoing 
Phases of astronaut testing. 

The results were affirmative, and a re- 
Search program was initiated to acquire 
Medical baseline data on a group of qualified 
Women candidates. 

During the past 18 months 25 highly ex- 
Perlenced women pilots have taken the 
ästronaut physical examination at the Love- 
lace Foundation in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Out of this group, 12 have passed the same 
Physical, laboratory, X-ray, and physical 
Competence tests given the Mercury astro- 
nauts, The results have proven the fact that 
Women are physically and emotionally cap- 
able of withstanding the stresses of space 
Aight. 

The astronaut examintaion at the Dove- 
lace Foundation consisted of a series of 87 
different tests, covering everything from hav- 
ing to swallow 3 feet of rubber hose for a 
Stomach test to having 18 needles stuck into 
your head to record brainwaves. Other tests 
required that one drink a pint of radio- 
active water, 12 ounces of chalklike barium, 
and 3 ounces of castor oll, not at the same 
Ume, I might add. 

The participants in this research testing 
Were from a very select group of women 
Pilots meeting the requiremetns of active 
Professional pilot with over 1,000 hours, 
commercial and instrument licenses, not 
Over 38 years old, average height and 
Weight—and of utmost importance, top phys- 
ical condition. 

I have a few slides taken by Life magazine 
Which will show you some of the tests: 

Audiograms, pulmonary functions, lung 
lapaelty. total body counter, vertigo, phys- 
al competence, neurological, pressure 
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chamber, airborne stress EEG, multiple axis 
rotation, sensory deprivation. 

The last two pictures showed the sensory 
isolation experiment which is another phase 
of the astronaut tests which I was privi- 
ledged to take. After 2 days of complete 
psychological and psychiatric testing, in- 
cluding brain wave tests while asleep as well 
as awake, the subject is submerged in an 8 
foot deep tank of warm water. The tank, 
which they laughingly refer to as the “dog 
dip") is located In a small airtight room 
with 8 Inch steel walls which makes it 
soundproof, ightproof, odorproof, humidity- 
proof and vibration proof, 

While undergoing this experiment all of 
the 6 basic senses are removed as nearly as 
possible, since there is nothing to see, hear, 
touch, taste, or smell. Being submerged in 
water simulates a weightless condition and 
the water temperature is perfectly controlled 
to your body temperature, so that you can't 
even feel the water, It is as much like being 
totally deaf, blind, and with no sense of 
touch, taste, or smell as is possible to 
simulate. 

Under the conditions of sensory depriva- 
tion the normal reaction Is for the sub- 
conscious mind to take over and one lapses 
into uncontrollable hallucinations. An as- 
tronaut is going to be pretty much alone in 
the weightlessness of space with little or 
no stimulation to keep his senses alert. 
The ability to remain in touch with reality 
without lapsing into hallucinations is all 
important. 

I spent 9 hours and 40 minutes in the 
tank and did not hallucinate, I'm happy to 
report, but I did sneak a couple of naps. 

Doctors and scientists have suggested for 
several years that women might prove ideally 
suited for space flight—size and weight are 
of major importance—and the fact that a 
woman would require less weight, less food, 
and less oxygen would make it possible. to 
put a woman in space with less booster 
thrust, or stay up longer or go up higher, 
all at a considerable cost reduction even 


_today when it still costs many thousands 


of dollars to put 1 pound in orbit. 

Psychiatrists proved long ago that women 
were emotionally more stable, required less 
stimulation, and could endure inactivity, 
boredom, and isolation better. This becomes 
increasingly important on farther and 
deeper space voyages where an astronaut 
will be subjected to weeks or months of 
confined isolation, 

Other advantages which nature has given 
to women include less susceptible to radia- 
tion, can withstand heat, pain, noise, and 
vibration better, are less prone to cardio- 
vascular diseases—heart attacks—particu- 
larly in the 26-40 age bracket. 

Now all this is not to say that women 
are any better qualified for space. Men 
certainly have their advantages too, such as 
in physical strength. I believe that men 
and women can, and will, work together in 
space. There should be no competition, for 
éach is uniquely suited in bis or her own 
way for certain space assignments. 

Did you look up and sce the moon and 
stars last night? That moon is going to 
have some visitors in just a few short yenrs 
and we're all going-to be mighty proud we 
helped ‘em get there and back. 

Some people say why go to all the trouble 
and expense of exploring outer space, we're 
pretty happy with our own little earth right 
here; and if you want to explore, well, 
there’re still things to be discovered here. 

True, that is, but our own little earth is 
Just that, a tiny planet among millions of 
others. Of the nine planets that orbit our 
sun we are only fifth in size, and yet, our 
sun, which is over 100 times bigger than the 
earth, is only one of the smallest stars in 
the milky way. 

Remember how the milky way looks on a 
summer night, with millions of stars up 
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there twinkling? It's actually over 200 bil- 
lion. Our earth isn't even big enough to be 
the smallest star and scientists tell us 
there are uncountable other milky ways with 
billions of more stars which we can’t even 
see. 
Compared to the universe, our earth—or 
for that matter, our entire solar system—is 
but a speck of infinity, a tiny grain of sand 
in a vast ocean. But, yet we are a part of 
the whole. There is a purpose in our crea- 
tion, and that purpose we will fulfill. 

The main goal of our country’s space ef- 
forts is not adventuresome trips to faraway 
stars, but a unified effort to discover more 
about our own planet, to help us live better 
right here on this earth. 

The benefits to be derlved from space ex- 
ploration are as unlimited as space itself. 
Already there are over 3,000 space-age dis- 
coveries now belng used in medical, manu- 
facturing, electronic and engineering fields. 

By going to the moon and exploring our 


solar system we will find answers to the age- 


old questions of: How was our planet 
created? Why does it survive? Is there life 
on other planets? What causes and affects 
our weather? 

This one thing we know, there is order in 
the universe, That one Creator who has 
made all has endowed all of creation with a 
purpose. The immenseness of the universe 
is incomprehensible to us earthlings. Yet 
we had to go to the stars to prove one of our 
highest forms of mathematics. Astronomy 
not only proves the laws of math but affirms 
the orderly and meaningful creation of the 
universe, Einstein's theory of relativity 
reaffirms it. 

Socrates gave us that hardest of maxims, 
know thyself. With the knowledge the Lord 
is giving us should we not go forward to 
learn more about, and to really know our 
earth—and our place and purpose in the 
universe? 

What greater challenge or better reason to 
prepare yourself for science careers? 

The Soviet Union already outnumbers the 
United States in trained space-age engineers 
and scientists, and a large percent of them 
ure women. There is no doubt about Rus- 
sia’s plans to use women as cosmonauts 
too. The Bochum Observatory in Germany 
has already monitored female voices on the 
specific frequencies behind the Iron Curtain 
which the Soviet Union uses to train cosmo- 
nauts. 


Just a couple of months ago I spoke with 
Russia's leading space medicine expert, Pro- 
fessor Yzadosky, who told me quite frankly 
that his country was training female cosmo- 
nauts. Earlier this month Soviet spaceman 
Yuri Gagarin, in Cairo, Egypt, said 
the time is near when “we would witness 
Tepresentatives of the fair sex in space." 


For several years Russian scientists have 
stated that they would use Mongolian 
women in space, these are a small, hardy race 
used to living at high altitudes in the Mon- 
gollan mountains with less oxygen. 

There is much truth in the statement 
that “the ideal astronaut would be a midget 
women pilot from the Andes mountains with 
a Fh. D.“ There was even a poem written 
nbout it entitled the “Ballad of the Lonely 
Space Scientists” which goes: 


“Awake all night, I twist and fidget 

I long so for a female midget 

Id buy fine minks and expensive candies 
For any small lady who's lived in the Andes 
(With the provision, of course, that she 

could prove she had her Ph. D.) 

Years of research may come to naught 
For want of this female astronaut 

So should you see her any place 

Send her to me, and I’ll have space.” 


Besides the many scientifically valid rea- 
sons for using women in space flight there 
is a prestige factor which cannot be over- 
looked. Whether you believe in space or 
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not, we are in a space race and Russia has 
captured every gold medal so far. 

They opened the space age October 4, 
1957, by firing the first sputnik“ into orbit. 
Our reaction was mostly one of surprise and 
disbelief, not that the Soviet Union had 
accomplished this scientific feat, but that we 
as a nation of free people, had been bested 
at the very threshold of the greatest explor- 
ation ever undertaken by mankind. The 
Soviet Union continued to triumph by land- 
ing their hammer and sickle on the moon, 
then photographing the back side of the 
moon both in 1960. 

Determined to impress the world with 
the scientific accomplishments of commu- 
nism, the Soviet Union then put the first 
man in space last year and followed that 
within a few months with a 25-hour manned 
space flight, a feat that we couldn’t duplicate 
for another year or more. 

And they will not hesitate to capture the 
next important first of putting a woman in 
space, but we need not let the peoples of 
the world read banner headlines saying: 
“Russians Put First Woman in Space,” with 
@ subhead of “Communists Again Prove 
Superiority in Space." 

The United States has the capability and 
the women to accomplish this scientific first 
now. 

This is Just the beginning of the space age, 
an age we should all be proud to be living 
in. The race for space will not be a short 
one nor an easy one, but it is one in which 
we must all participate. 

Let us go forward, then. There is space for 
women, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 17, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 


trict, Texas, March 17, 1962) 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 1962, 
brought before the House increased Fed- 
eral ald for the needy, including the blind, 
disabled, aged, dependent children, and un- 
married mothers. These are matching Fed- 
eral-State programs. The rule accompany- 
ing the bill provided for a closed rule (no 
amendments) and 4 hours’ debate. The pro- 
posed in the present law included 
(1) increase the 50-50 matching formula to 
75 percent Federal—25 percent State for the 
aged, blind, and disabled, (2) make perma- 
nent the ald to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents, (3) establish community 
work and training programs, (4) foster care 
and day care ald for children, (5) increase 
the number and training of local welfare 
workers at 100 percent Federal expense, (6) 
increase the Federal share $25 of first $29 to 
$29 of first $35 ($140 million cost). 

The acclaimed purpose of stressing pre- 
ventative and rehabilitative measures in wel- 
fare help lost out to the same old Federal 
practice of burying the problem in more 
Federal money, thereby assuming the job 
done. 

My specific objections were and are these: 
(1) Further loading down a fiscally imbal- 
anced social security program with addi- 
tional deficits is foolhardy, jeopardizing the 
present program, (2) increasing the Federal 
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share to 75 percent accomplishes nothing for 
the needy, except further deficits and Fed- 
eral control at State’s expense (witness 90 
percent Federal share in highways and re- 
sulting scandals), (3) Federal Government 
not only has no “Federal” money but is ter- 
ribly in debt and must look to the people; 
so localities taxwise still foot the bill, (4) 
conformity of State programs (by Federal 
mandate) is not necessary; indeed diversity 
and experimentations are tried, tested, and 
good, even as localities and their nceds differ, 
(5) fiscally there is real danger since the 
twin accelerations entice us to ruin, first, 
the “do good” endeavors of politically ex- 
pedient politicans and pressure groups and, 
second, the lack of any limit on the Fed- 
eral Government's powers to spend, borrow 
and tax, (6) misuse and abuse of these pro- 
grams are not corrected by expanding the 
outlay, (7) there is no individual right to 
public assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, (8) church agencies cannot con- 
stitutionally take Federal-State money, nor 
can this violation of the separation of church 
and state result in any end but absorption 
and control of the church by Government, 
(9) Federal training of welfare workers with 
100 percent Federal funds will result in total 
brainwash of workers who will think only 
of Government services and not private 
charities. 

Both our Judeo-Christian heritage (char- 
ity is personal, spiritually motivated and 
voluntary—not government unit, politically 
motivated, and compulsory by forced taxa- 
tion with imprisonment and fines for failure 
to comply), and our constitutional Republic 
within a democracy, a form of limited gov- 
ernment of checks and balances in a society 
of free people contradict the present concept 
and course of Federal-State public assistance, 
as I see it. This legislation will come back 
to haunt us if the people and their repre- 
sentatives in government continue to fall 
to face up to it. The bill passed handily, 
319 to 69. The Republicans joined in en- 
deavoring to eliminate the $140 million in- 
crease (see proposal change No. 6 above) 
claiming this was added beyond the budget, 
with no assurance the money would be passed 
on by the States to the individuals. 

The Revenue Act of 1962, another major 
bill from the President, handled by Ways 
and Means Committee, is ready for House 
debate. The bill would (1) grant an 8-per- 
cent investment credit to whatever the Fed- 
eral Government defines as depreciable, tan- 
gible personal property, new and used, (2) 
withhold 20 percent of all dividends and in- 
terest at the source except for those under 
18 and those not subject to income tax, (3) 
increase taxation of American industry 
abroad, (4) permit as deductions only those 
business expenses directly related to busi- 
ness, and documented imediately, (5) tax 
co-ops at either the cooperative or patron 
level (a single tax, not double as corporate 
tax), (6) a new tax formula for savings and 
loan institutions which provides for taxing 
all earnings, after setting aside a reserve for 
losses equal either to 3 percent of the net 
increase in loans, or 60 percent of net income, 
(7) mutual fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies would get a deduction for a loss re- 
serve account equal to 25 percent of under- 
writing gain, plus 1 percent of incurred 
losses in an exempt set-aside reserve account 
and underwriting loss deductible from in- 
vestment income and special reserve account. 
At the end of 5 years all but one-half is taken 
back into Income if it has not been used up 
by losses, (8) business expenses incurred in 
petitioning government deductible as a busi- 
ness expenses. Republican objection will be 
primarily against the first three: (1) 108-per- 
cent total depreciation makes an 8-percent 
tax gift and should be replaced by liberalized 
depreciation, a quicker recovery of cost of 
depreciable equipment, (2) withholding 
should not be Inaugurated since many will 
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be taxed who do not pay taxes and endless 

k and detail will result in yearly 
filing of exemption certificates, enforcement 
and reporting will be difficult, (3) foreign in- 
vestment already is taxed abroad by the for- 
eign nations that are developed countries. 
and where taxes are low in less devel 
nations it is in the U.S. interest to 
encourage such profit and expansion, to be 
taxed further only when brought back to 
the United States. Basic conflict is obvious 
with the President’s new trade bill seeking 
to expand, not restrict, U.S. business abroad. 
The floor fight will be intensified by the 
“closed rule,” not permitting amendments 
to the bill. The Republicans will endeavor 
to strike the three provisions of the bill 1 
have mentioned, How inconsistent the ad- 
ministration is may be seen by the “budget 
busting” spending, followed by this s0- 
called revenue producing measure which — 
loses $500 million or more, while giving cer- 
tain industries windfalls as investment 
credits. . 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 is fan- 
tastic, a real shocker. The President asks 
Congress to transfer (for the first time) to 
him the legislative power over trade and 
tariffs—so much so that at his discretion 
(1) 50 percent of the tariffs may be cut on 
the import of foreign goods on those com- 
modities which the United States, together 
with the EEC (European Economic Com- 
munity) total 80 percent of the world ex- 
port value, (2) remove any tariff that is 
less than 5 percent, (3) permit the President 
to subsidize those industries that his tariff 
reductions hurt by loans, tees, free 
counseling services, etc., and subsidize in- 
dividual workers laid off by 65 percent of 
their pay for 78 weeks, plus retraining plus 
a lump sum of $230, plus moving and reloca- 
tion nses. The clause of the 
bill reads “To promote the welfare. 
foreign policy, and security of the United 
States through international trade agree- 
ments and through adjustment assistance to 
domestic industry, agriculture and labor, 
and for other purposes.” Here we see the 
economics of trade are not really consid- 
ered—only social welfare, the State Depart- 
ment’s policies, and national defense, in that 
order. Estimable as these considerations 
are, it is obvious we are improperly ap- 
proaching what basically is an economic 
matter. Already after but 1 week’s hear- 
ings of the Secretaries of Commerce, State, 
Labor, Defense, Interior, Treasury, and Agri- 
culture it is apparent that we are far off 
course. 

These objections have arisen (1) an un- 
constitutional transfer of power, (2) the 
Reciprocal Trade Act of 27 years was not 
reciprocal, The same enforcement problems 
will face this new bill—so it Is not a new 
bill that is necessary but enforcement of the 
old bill, (3) GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) under whose inter- 
national instrumentality our tariffs are re- 
duced or removed has never been author 
by Congress, (4) not freer trade, but erec- 
tion of other trade barriers than tariff, such 
as cartels, quotas, licenses, etc. are embodied 
in this bill, (5) this avowed effort to free-uP 
trade is contradicted by the President's tax 
proposal to restrict our industry abroad, (6) 
results in price control, (7) labor has mo- 
nopolistic position in demanding wage In- 
creases which will nullify this bill, (8) eco- 
nomic and diplomatic teaming up with the 
ECC ts actually the intended forerunner 
political unlon—subordinating U.S. sovet- 
eignty to a Federation of Western Europe— 
United States, similar to the Atlantic Union 
sought by many liberals, (9) the offer of 
Federal subsidy (a) to industry weakens in- 
dustry’s incentive to productivity, price re- 
duction, and competition, (b) to individuals 
weakens human beings’ Initiative and incen- 
tive to work and retrain (10) Government 
contracting for private management con- 
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Sultant agencies to advise specific industries 
With findings secret from Government is un- 
Workable (of course unconstitutional), (11) 
do one knows how much of our export mar- 
ket is the result of money we give away 80 
Others can buy from us. 

Presidential messages are coming thick and 
fast. (1) Foreign aid: once again the people 
Of this Nation are asked to give away $4,878 
Million (equal 4.878 billion or $4.878 per min- 
Ute since Christ was born). How utterly 

prehensible it is—to give away money 
We are borrowing to damage our currency 
Value abroad, inflate our money at home, 
and further create the imbalance of pay- 
Ments which is causing a disastrous drain 
ot our gold holdings which undergird our 
entire economy. The world now holds more 
of our money redeemable in gold than we 
have gold and here we give away $4,878 bil- 
to be added to that imbalance which 
dan be claimed in gold. If the world makes 
& “run on the bank,” that's us, we would 
economically collapse. This would mean the 
end of freedom for the world. Why must we 
Continue to follow such madcap fiscal pol- 
? We can, we must put our fiscal affairs 
in Order. (2) Protecting the consumer in- 
t. A catch-all roundup which included 
food and drug controls and labelling, meat 
inspection tightening up, patent and trade- 
Mark rights, and a White House Consumer's 
visory Council, all sound geared to rein- 
force the old political posture of being “for 
People.” No where mentioned is the real 
—fiscal responsibility, which would (a) 
Prevent inflation, preserve the value of sav- 
for everyone, including our retired peo- 
(b) reduce the debt to relieve ourselves 
Of yearly interest and our children from pay- 
ing bilis we have charged, (c) reduce the tax 
en. 


Minnesota Holstein Breeders Views 
on Dairy Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Minne- 
Sota dairy producers, among the most 
®Uccessful in the Nation, have definite 
= construction views on what should 
Thane in the field of dairy legislation. 

e Minnesota Holstein Breeders Asso- 
gation, at its annual meeting at Litch- 
Rete Minn., March 3, expressed its sup- 

rt for the removal of milk barriers 
and its opposition to quotas on produc- 
ton. I request that these two resolu- 

ns be printed in the Recorp. 

ẹ resolutions follow: 

LUTION ADOPTED AT MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN 
ERrrprrs CONVENTION, LITCHFIELD, MINN., 
Marcy 2, 1962 

ty Whereas milk production has increased in 
© United States during the past year, and 
at ereas consumption has decreased a 
ane Acant amount, resulting in more avail- 
€ supply than the market will absorb at 

W t support pricss; and 
abe hereas this condition has been brought 
eu ut partly at least through Increased price 
lop Ports stimulating both production and 

ering consumption; and 
Bes erens a Federal program has been sug- 
ment in which, if enacted into law, dairy- 
Dort have only one of two choices, either sup- 
Re Prices well above market prices to- 
eet with a rigid control program in which 

eh producer will be limited to a quota of 
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production somewhere below present levels 
or to have virtually no support prices, but 
freedom to produce all he wants; and 
Whereas the first of these alternatives will 
only help to further discourage consumption 
and add to the present problem; and 
Whereas it will further restrict the efficient 
producers from becoming more efficient; and 
Whereas the quotas or permits to produce 
will be salable and transferable, and thus be- 
come a commodity itself; and 
Whereas these quotas will be attracted to 
areas where the producer already has the 
greater advantage which will attract quotas 
away from farm areas, such as Minnesota, 
which already is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to other regions; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Minnesota Holstein 
Breeders Association in annual meeting as- 
sembled, go on record as favoring uncon- 
trolled production, even though it may mean 
lower prices for a time, in preference to re- 
strictive quotas and support prices since we 
are convinced that this would be definitely 
to the best interests of the dairy producers 
over a period of time; and be it further 
Resolved, That quality standards for all 
milk produced, be raised to those equivalent 
of presenting Grade A standards, thus re- 
moving from the market lower grades of milk 
which contribute to low quality dairy 
products, and hamper the use of all dairy 
products; and be it further 
Resolved, That this action will help con- 
siderably in alleviating the present problem. 
Copies of this resolution to be sent to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Senators, and 
Members of Congress from Minnesota, 


RESOLUTION No. 7 

Whereas as high a quality of milk is being 
produced in Minnesota as anywhere in the 
Nation; and 

Whereas we have available such milk, for 
sale outside our State; and 

Whereas several markets have discrimina- 
tory regulations virtually serving as an em- 
bargo against such milk originating in our 
area: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorce all action, leg- 
islative and otherwise, that will lead to the 
elimination of such discriminations and 
that a Federal regulation be made effective 
providing that all milk meeting U.S. Public 
Health codes, may be sold in any market in 
the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Governor of this 
State and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Representative Goodell Sparks Positive 
GOP Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
constructive and effective efforts of my 
able colleague from New York, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES GOODELL, have been 
very much in evidence since he came to 
the House 3 years ago to replace our 
beloved former colleague, the late Dan 
Reed. CHARLEY GOODELL’s efforts dur- 
ing that short period of time have won 
him the confidence and respect of his 
colleagues, and are the subject of the 
following newspaper article which ap- 
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peared in the Syracuse, N.Y., Herald- 
American on March 11, 1962. 
He Sparks “Posrrive” GOP THINKING 
(By Jules Witcover) 

WasHIncton.—A most unusual one-man 
legislative effort by New York State’s young- 
est Congressman, Representative CHARLES 
GoopeELL, of Jamestown, is being hailed by 
Republicans as the best evidence yet they are 
not simply “agin” everything. 

GoopeLL, who will be 36 next week and has 
been in the House less than 3 years, did a 
heavy rewrite job on the Kennedy manpower 
retraining bill that won bipartisan support 
for the measure and assured clear sailing 
through both House and Senate. 

Though he is ranked far down the senior- 
ity list on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, eighth on the minority side, GOODELL 
has carried the ball on a number of earlier 
legislative hassles, striving to modify Demo- 
cratic proposals, rather than ignoring them. 

In such fields as minimum wage, Federal 
aid to education, welfare and pension legisla- 
tion, he has appeared before the House Re- 
publican policy committee to help formulate 
national party policy. 

Last year he was one of only two Republi- 
cans in the House who served on both policy 
committee task forces,” on employment and 
on education. These studies helped formu- 
late GOP policy in the House. 

This year, he is one of six House Republi- 
can appointed in the new House-Senate 
joint committee to establish a set of prin- 
ciples to guide the party in this fall's elec- 
tion campaign. For a newcomer, this 
amounts to phenomenal recognition. 

Other Republican Members around the 
country, seeking guidance on legislation 
coming before the House or discussed in 
mail from constitutents, are calling on 
GoopELL for the word, and he is in increas- 
ing demand to speak in the districts of 
GOP House colleagues. 

GOopDELL’s emergence comes in the nick of 
time for the New York delegation with 
Representative JOHN TABER of Auburn, rank- 
ing Republican on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, retiring this fall. 

New York already has one young strong 
voice in House Republican councils through 
Republican National Chairman BILL MILLER, 
who continues as a House member from 
Lockport. But MILLER is more the politician 
than pick-and-shovel legislator. 

Goopett is particularly effective because 
he is a party regular a conservative who can 
suggest an alternative without raising suspi- 
cions among his colleagues. 

Political rewards will be hard for the “out” 
party to claim, no matter how constructive 
thelr opposition is. But emergence of 
younger men like GoopELL, fighting a GOP 
posture of mere negativism, can revitalize 
the party itself. 


Anna M. Jarvis: Founder of Mother’s 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following résumé 
with respect to the history surrounding 
the founding of Mother’s Day by Miss 
Anna M. Jarvis. I am proud and hon- 
ored that the city of Grafton is in my 
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new congressional district. The good 

people of Grafton are to be commended 

for their concerted efforts to preserve 
the Andrews Methodist Church as a na- 
tional shrine. 

The résumé is as follows: 

REGARDING MOTHER'S Day SHRINE, GRAFTON, 
W. Va., BIRTHPLACE OF MOTHER'S Dar 
(HISTORICAL) * 

The origin of Mother's Day dates back to 
post-Ciyll War days when Mrs. Ann Reeves 
Jarvis, the honored mother, in an effort to 
reunite the family ties that had been broken 
during this period, organized the mothers of 
this community and announced a Mother's 
Friendship Day to be held at Pruntytown, 
then county seat of Taylor County. 

A special invitation was given to every 
Union and Confederate soldier and their 
families, and one of our historians recounts 
that it was an Inspiring sight to see the 
men in gray and blue meet, shake hands, and 
to hear them say God bless you, neighbor; 
let us be friends again.” 

For more than 20 years Mrs. Jarvis taught 
in the primary department of the Sunday 
school of Andrews Church, and during this 
time she often spoke of the appropriateness 
of a day to honor the mothers of our coun- 
try, both the living and the memory of those 
at rest. 

It was this mother who inspired her 
daughter, Miss Anna M. Jarvis, to promote 
the idea of Mother's Day. 

Andrews Methodist Church of Grafton, 
W. Va., occupies a very unique and exalted 
position in relation to Mother’s Day as 
the founder and her mother lived and served 
this church for many years. 

In 1907, 2 years after the passing of her 
mother, Miss Jarvis invited several of her 
friends to her home in Philadelphia to spend 
the second Sunday in May to commemorate 
the anniversary of her mother’s death. On 
this day she announced her plans for a na- 
tional observance of Mother's Day, thereby 
putting her thoughts into action. She im- 
mediately acquainted John Wanamaker, the 
great merchant prince of Philadelphia, with 
her plan, and was by him greatly encouraged 
to start the movement. She then wrote to 
L. L. Loar, superintendent of Andrews Sun- 
day school in Grafton, suggesting that the 
church celebrate a Mother’s Day in honor of 
her mother, The idea also appealed to Mr. 
Loar, and on May 10, 1908, the first official 
Mother's Day service was held in Andrews 
Methodist Sunday School with an attend- 
ance of 407 persons. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTHER'S Day SHRINE 
ENVISIONED 


Manch 16, 1962. 


Everybody loves mother. 

For that reason, Mother's Day has become 
not only a national but an international in- 
stitution supported by people of every race, 
creed and color. 

The proof is in the pudding” so to speak. 
When the drive for funds to create an Inter- 
national Mother's Day Shrine in Grafton, 
W. Va., was recently launched, contributions 
and votes began pouring in from New York 
in the East to California in the West and 
from oversea points as well. 

West Virginia Gov. W. W. Barron has 
pledged his full support to the Mother's Day 
Shrine movement. 

At the first International Mother's Day 
Shrine organizational meeting at Andrews 
Methodist Church, Grafton, W. Va. this 
month, Governor Barron lauded the initiative 
of Taylor Countians in spearheading the 
project. 


Bulletin, Grafton, W. Va., Greater Grafton 
Area Development Council. 
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The Governor stated that the International 
Mother’s Day Shrine would become a major 
asset to the Mountain State and predicted 
that the shrine will receive support from 
persons in all parts of the world as the move- 
ment spreads. As first chairman of the 
shrine’s honorary advisory board, Governor 
Barron has reached into his own pocket for 
a contribution of $100 to help the financial 
campaign get underway. 

In presenting carnations to Governor and 
Mrs. Barron, Dr. Bill J. Hill, president of the 
Grafton chapter of the auxiliary, explained 
that the carnations in unlimited quantities 
are available for distribution to contributors 
to the fund being raised to support the 
Mother’s Day Shrine project. 

The International Mother's Day Shrine 
project envisions the creation of a shrine 
encompassing the complete city block on 
which Andrews Church now stands. The 
shrine will be nondenominational in charac- 
ter and will be supported by auxiliary chap- 
ters organized on an international basis. 

The origin of Mother's Day dates back to 
post-Civil War days when Mrs. Anna Reeves 
Jarvis, the honored mother, in an effort to 
reunite the family ties that had been broken 
during this period, organized the mothers 
of her community and announced a Mother's 
Friendship Day to be held at Pruntytown, 
then county seat of Taylor County. 

In 1908 Mother's Day itself was founded 
and established by Miss Anna M. Jarvis, to 
extend and perpetuate her mother’s life- 
work of the home, community and church. 
The first official Mother's Day service was 
held in Andrews Methodist Church in Graf- 
ton on May 10, 1908. On this day Miss Jarvis 
sent 500 white carnations, chosen by her as 
an emblem of purity to be presented to each 
son, daughter, and mother. 

In May 1914, the second Sunday in May 
was named as Mother's Day by a congres- 
sional resolution, approved by President 
Woodrow Wilson and proclaimed by William 
Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State. It 
was not long after this national recognition 
that the movement was celebrated in every 
civilized country in the world. 

Andrews Methodist Church, of Grafton, 
the “Mother church of Mother’s Day,” is an 
old-fashioned handmade brick structure of 
two stories with an auditorium that is 
lighted by 15 stained glass windows, memo- 
rials to members of the congregation. The 
interior is a combination of black walnut 
and oak, and the walls are adorned with 
beautiful oil paintings illustrating Biblical 
incidents. A bronze plaque marks the out- 
side entrance to the church and was offi- 
cially dedicated to Miss Anna Jarvis, founder 
of Mother's Day, May 8, 1938. 


Retirement Plans for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, small 
businessmen are finding a growing in- 
terest in retirement plans partly be- 
cause the population of the United 
States is living longer, because of busi- 
ness competition, and because of the 
personal and business advantages to be 
gained through the use of such plans. 

Many small businessmen may not be 
aware of the many types of plans avail- 
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able to them, and I believe the follow- 
ing article, “Retirement Plans for Small 
Business,” by Morton R. Gould, will be 
of interest: 

RETIREMENT PLANS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

(By Morton R. Gould) 

Many small businessmen want to provide 
retirement benefits for their employees 
These owner-managers are sometimes pain- 
fully aware of some of the disadvantages 


not having retirement programs—as whe? 


one of their bright young workers takes % 
job with a competitor who offers retirement 
benefits. 

“But retirement programs are too expen- 
sive for small companies,“ many small busi- 
nessmen tell themselves and their friends. 

George Sonsun (name disguised) who has 
20 employees is one of them. He found 
that his company, however, could afford ® 
retirement program. 

He started a deferred pension plan that 
costs far less than he had imagined. The 
details of it are shown in the table which 
follows later in this article, 

Another owner-manager, Roger Mallory: 
(name disguised), whose company is similar 
to Mr. Sonsum's, uses a deferred profit- 
sharing plan. Details of how it works are 
shown in the table at the top of page 3. 

Tax advantages help these companies to 
have retirement programs. Those advan- 
tages are: (1) An employer's contributions 
to a retirement plan are tax deductible (de- 
ductions are limited by sec, 404 of the 
Internal Revenue Code); (2) a retirement 
trust fund is tax exempt (its earnings are 
too); (3) employees need not include in 
their gross income the funds the company 
puts into their retirement program: (4) at 
retirement age they may get preferential ta* 
treatment. 

To gain these advantages a company has 
to set up a qualified plan. 

WHAT IS A QUALIFIED RETIREMENT PLAN? 


“Qualified” means the retirement plan has 
been approved by the Internal Revenue 
Service for certain tax advantages. Pres- 
ently an employee benefit plan is available 
to any person who is neither a sole propri- 
etor nor a partner. However, legislation 
make proprietors and partners eligible has 
been considered. A qualified plan sets up * 
nonreversionary trust. 

The employee draws retirement income 
from this trust fund. To be eligible for à 
qualified retirement plan, your company 
must meet certain requiréments. They are: 
(1) Your plan must be for the exclusive 
benefit of the employees or their beneficiar- 
les, (2) your plan may not discriminate in 
favor of employee-stockholders or other 
highly paid supervisory workers, (3) the 
funds you contribute may never revert to 
the company, (4) your plan must be 
writing and your employees must know 
about it, (5) you must intend for the plan 
to be permanent. 


TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS 


As has been suggested already, you can 
use either (1) the deferred pension plan, 
(2) the deferred profit-sharing plan, or (3) 
you might use a combination of the two. 

These plans give the employee retirement 
Income in addition to his social security 
benefits. Your tax advantages, as a rule, 
about the same in either plan. 

Still another plan isthe individual de- 
ferred compensation plan, but it is not 
qualified plan. It allows you to be highly 
selective in the choice of the employees ind 
be covered. (For further information see! 
“Management Aid No. 107: Using Deferred 
Compensation in Small Business,” smal 
Business Administration, Washington, P.. 
1959. Free.) 
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Dejerred pension plan Monthly Sonsuns ist 
This plan guarantees the employee a known 2 8 Monthly Total serv- 1 paroent retirement Insurance con- 

ö joe at age 65 salsry chock verage! A 
benefit when he retires. Your annual con- er yun, 28 Soren 
tribution to the trust depends on the amount $390 8 X $3.90 = $148 $14, 820 $534. 11 

money needed to build up funds to pro- 250 3s X 25 = 95 9, 500 334.23 
“de this known benefit. pa 1 400 = 148 14, 820 ASL. 79 
For example, how much money will you 400 37 OX oes 3 22 ae 
have to set aside in the next 35 years to give 400 a7 OX 40 = 148 14.800 608. 43 
à 30-year-old employee a lifetime monthly 1, 000 32 X 10.00 = 320 000 1,672.00 
ment check of $60? This type plan 1, 500 3 x 15.00 = 570 57, 000 932. 43 
you to A bow r e EI T A E 9, 037. 27 
_ Older employees. Under it you can build the — 
retirement fund in a relatively Sum mond 75 ne iain Š 
rt time for your older employees. Ist year dividends on insurance TOTEE eee re j 


Usually you determine the retirement ben- 
efits with a formula. It can be based on a 
tage of the employee's salary (present 

and future). It can be a flat sum based on 
Years of service. Or it can be a combination 
e two. In any event whatever formula 
Sra applies to all participants under the 


Some companies allow the employee to 
Contribute to the fund also. His contribu- 
tion usually runs from 1 percent to 5 percent 
of his wages. 

Deferred profit-sharing plan 

This plan gets its funds from the com- 
Pany’s profits. Each year a certain amount 
Sf the profits go into the profit-sharing fund. 
This amount may vary from year to year or 
You can set it according to a formula. 

Sually an employee's stake in profit shar- 
ing based on his salary range. In the de- 
his profit-sharing plan, the employee gets 

Profits at retirement age. Lou invest his 
Of the profits each year to build the 

ent fund. 
=e plan does not guarantee the employee 

y certain amount of dollars in his monthly 
detirement check. 

A deferred profit-sharing plan, as a rule, 

do little toward providing substantial 
ever t income to older employees. How- 
Pha for. young employees this plan may be 
as a deferred pension plan. 

HOW DO YOU FINANCE IT? 


You have to set up a retirement trust fund 
(the: you use the deferred pension plan 
trust in some group annuity pension 
Plans is handled by the insurance carrier) 
tie deferred profit-sharing plan. This 
Vests fund receives your contributions, in- 
them, and pays the retirement benefits. 
Remember, its are tax free as long as 
are plowed back into the trust fund. 
Ou Can finance your retirement trust fund 
Wa ways. The three most widely used 
YS are: (1) a wholly insured plan, (2) an 
plan, and (3) a combination plan. 
serae insured plan, you buy any one of 
ance, 


g 


forms of retirement income insur- 
At retirement age the insuring com- 
Casts will pay the required benefit. In most 
it will also relieve you of most of the 

‘ative burdens. One advantage is 
6 © insurance company guarantees the 
Vantage ot the retirement fund. A disad- 

Se ls that the earning potential of your 
tirement trust fund is limited. 

SONSUN CO,'s DEFERRED PENSION PLAN 
— Co. (name disguised) with 20 em- 
Plan, moses a “qualified” deferred pension 
eight This retirement plan started with 
suri, tan edle employees, including Mr. Son- 
. RS Owner-manager, and two stockhold- 
Rive each 8 plan uses a formula that will 
Check for yo Ployee a monthly retirement 
Percent r life. This check will be equal to 1 
Salary oe the employee's average monthly 
age 6g. wtiplied by his years of service at 
Pension, 3 is financing its deferred 
ot the ese by a split fund (a combination 
uninsuren med financing method and the 
how iat Method. The table below shows 
trom the nen Plopees and Sonsun Co. benefit 

© deferred pension plan. 


Nate TTT 
Net after taxes if Sonsun is in . percent tax braok: 
Not aftor taxes ff Sonsun is in §2-percent (ax bracket 


t Optional, 
= Stockholder. 


— 2 
888 83 
888 


? Dividends ure baserl on 1961 scule aml are not guorantees or estimates for che ſutrun, 


MALLORY PRODUCTS’ DEFERRED PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN 


Mallory Products (mame disguised) with 
20 employees uses a “qualified” deferred 
profit-sharing plan: This retirement plan 
started with 8 eligible employees, including 
Owner-Manager Mallory and one stock- 
holder. Mr. Mallory’s plan does not guaran- 
tee an exact amount at retirement because 
the funds for his plan come from the com- 


pany's annual profits. He and his employees 
cannot know how much the retirement trust 
fund will contain 30 or 35 years from now. 
However, the table below indicates how Mal- 
lory Products’ deferred profit-sharing plan 
would look when the youngest employee re- 
tires in 35 years if; (1) employees“ salaries 
stay the same and (2) the company con- 
tinues to put in the maximum deductible 
contribution each year, 


Maximum 
deductible 
amount Contribution 
(IA percent invested at Totul valur 
è Annual Instirance annual 4 percent ta of fund to 
Sex and age salary coverage | salary) retirement? participant * 
Male, 32 $, 080 $10, 222 $702 093 O45 
Female, . 3. 000 4m) 2 279 Ee 
Male, 4, 800 720 30, 096 40, 222 
Femalo, 37 4,200 22, 245 30, 054 
Female, 40 4, 800 21, 2 28, 699 
Male, #4... 4, 800 28, 477 38, O47 
Male, 40: 12. 000 53, 174 71,145 
TTT 18, 000 57, 544 7h, 558 
T 


NFP ( TTT E TESEN, ae 
Net after taxes if Mallory products is in 30-percent tax bracket... REF 
Not after taxes if Mallory products is in 52-percent tax bracket. ........... 


Optional. 


Annual contribution after payment of insurance premium. 
. Total value of fund at retirement Includes cash value of insurance 


3 Available as lifetime income or as lump sum, 
plus dividends plus invested portion of fund., 


um 


t Dividends are based on 1061 scale and are not guarantees or estimates for the future. 


In an uninsured plan (or self-insured 
plan), you administer your retirement trust 
fund. You guarantee your employees that 
the money will be there when their benefits 
are due. The earning potential of your re- 
tirement trust fund is likely to be greater 
than it would be under an insurance com- 
pany's conservative portfolio. 

The combination plan is a middle road. 
Often called a split-fund plan, it combines 
most of the guarantees of an insured plan 
with the investment principle of the unin- 
sured plan. 

WHAT KINDS OF BENEFITS? 


Next to the monthly retirement check, 
some of the other benefits you may want in 
your retirement plan are: Severance benefits, 
disability benefits, and survivors benefits 
(death). 2 

Severance benefits (or vesting) are an em- 
ployee right to some part of the moneys that 
the fund has been accumulating for him. 
Some employers give him all or part of 
what he has a vested right to, Others choose 
to give him nothing if he leaves prior to his 
normal retirement age. 

Whether your firm includes severance 
benefits depends on the type plan you use. 
It must eventually be provided in a profit- 
sharing plan. It is optional under a pension 
plan. If your employees contribute to the 
plan, they will always have a right to re- 


ceive their contributions back should they 
leave. As a practical matter, it is best to 
start vesting within the first 5 years. 

Disability benefits pay the employee if, he 
is disabled before retirement age. Usually 
he gets less than if he'd stayed on. The 
exact sum will depend on length of service 
and his age. 

Survivors benefits cost very little to main- 
tain, but do a great deal for employee mo- 
rale. The family of the deceased employee is 
guaranteed very nearly his retirement in- 
come should he die prior to normal retire- 
ment. 

A benefit which does not cost you is the 
tax advantages your employees get at re- 
tirement. Briefly, they usually have the ad- 
vantages of double exemptions and a lower 
income bracket. These conclusions are 
based on the assumption that retirement 
takes place at the age of 65 and when the 
employee has little income from other 
sources. 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 

Your retirement program should be tal- 
lored to your company. For instance, what 
sort of benefits do you want? How many 
employees are you covering? What ages and 
80 on? ? 

Generally speaking, the cost of your re- 
tirement program will be the actual amount 
necessary to retire each employee until he 
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dies plus the cost of administering.the plan, 
less any dividends, interest or credits earned. 

Remember that you're in a sense, buying 
something—retirement benefits for your em- 
ployees. Think of these benefits as an offset 
to human depreciation. Be aware of benefits 
as cost items as well as attractive features. 
Of course, if your employees are mostly young 
people your annual cost will be cheaper than 
if the majority is in late middle age. The 
reason; The younger the group, the longer 
time you have to create the retirement fund. 

Other guidelines that may be helpful when 
you're trying to determine cost figures are: 

1, Ask your consultant for cost estimates 
based on 20- or 30-year projections, 

2. See that you are offered a choice of 
funding methods to choose from. 

3. See that the analysis of your method of 
financing is backed up by an actuarial state- 
ment. Even a small error in calculation can 
develop into a sizable dollar drain over.the 
years. 

4. Know what your maximum contribu- 
tion will be and under what assumptions. 

5. Know what your minimum contribu- 
tion will be and under what assumptions. 

6. Watch out for contribution inflexibility. 
Eyen though a deferred pension plan may 
set a supposedly fixed annual contribution, 
your plan should allow you the privilege of 
a smaller annual contribution. This ar- 
rangement allows you to protect your busi- 
ness in lean or no profit years. 

7. If you have to suspend your annual con- 
tribution to a pension plan because of busi- 
ness necessity, remember that sooner or later 
you'll have to make larger annual contribu- 
tions to keep the retirement trust fund up. 

8. While your annual contribution to a de- 
ferred profit sharing plan is no fixed amount 
of dollars, watch out for debts against the 
retirement trust fund. In some cases you 
or the trust will have to pay up even if your 
company has no profits that year. 

GETTING STARTED 

One of your first steps in getting a retire- 
ment program started is to see a competent 
pension plan specialist, such as your lawyer, 
insurance adviser, accountant, or a consult- 
ant who specializes in retirement finances. 
These experts can help you to find answers 
to questions, such as: 

1. Do I have the dollar capability? 

2. What benefits do I want to provide and 
under what circumstances? 

3. Do I want to provide benefits for all 
employees, or particular classes of employees? 

4. Which plan will best suit my company? 

5. What method of financing will I use? 

6. How much flexibility will I have in my 
annual contributions to the plan? 


Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10606 which the House of Representa- 
tives approved this weck and which I 
voted for, is, I believe, one of the signifi- 
cant bills before the Congress this year. 
In one respect it builds on and improves 
the present Federal-State public assist- 
ance programs which provide payments 
to the needy aged, blind, and disabled. 
But in addition it amounts to a new and 
dynamic approach to the problems of 
public assistance by encouraging and as- 
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sisting recipients and their families to 
achieve self-care and self-support so 
that they may leave the assistance rolls. 
The Ways and Means Committee should 
be applauded for fashioning this excel- 
lent bill during a session which finds the 
committee extremely busy with three 
other very important administration 
measures, the tax reform, trade pro- 
posals, and medical care for the aged. 
I feel sure that the Congress will act fa- 
vorably on this forward-looking public 
welfare legislation. 

First. Increased Federal share in old- 
age assistance, aid to blind, and aid to 
disabled. The bill increases the Federal 
matching share of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the disabled to 
twenty-nine thirty-fifths of the first $35 
of the State’s average monthly payment 
per recipient. It also increases the maxi- 
mum for matching to $70 per recipient. 
If the past is any guide these increases in 
the Federal support will result in higher 
State payments to individuals under 
these programs. In September 1961 in 
New York there were almost 60,000 recip- 
ients benefiting from the federally 
aided old-age assistance program. There 
were about 36,000 persons receiving aid 
to the disabled in our State, and about 
3,400 being assisted under the Federal- 
State aid-to-the-blind program. 

While we reflect on the fact that the 
social security insurance system pro- 
vides income protection for more of our 
senior citizens each year, we should re- 
member that the public assistance pro- 
gram continues to be a necessary sup- 
plement to the insurance system. In 
the middle of last year of the 17 million 
persons in this country 65 and over, there 
were 1,500,000 needy individuals depend- 
ing on public assistance payments who 
had no other public source of income. 
Thus it is incumbent on the Congress 
to continue to look at the old-age assist- 
ance program to make sure that it is 
doing its job effectively, in terms of 
today’s cost of living. I am sponsoring 
legislation in this Congress to “blanket 
in,” under the social security insurance 
system, all persons who have reached 
retirement age. But until that legisla- 
tion commends itself to the Congress we 
have the continuing responsibility to 
provide for adequate realistic amounts 
in our assistance payments. The in- 
creased Federal matching in the bill 
should do this. 

Second. Rehabilitation services and 
training as part of the public assistance 
programs. The bill would also provide 
for Federal matching at a rate of 75 per- 
cent for the costs of certain services, 
specified by the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, which the States 
would provide to assistance recipients in 
order to help these recipients achieve a 
higher degree of self-care or self-sup- 
port. Under present law any such serv- 
ices which the States undertake in an 
effort to reduce dependency on the 
monthly public assistance check are 
matched by the Federal Government at 
a rate of 50 percent, as costs of admin- 
istration, These provisions of the bill 
have special relevance to the aid-to- 
dependent-children program, and would 
make available social services to assist 
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individual welfare recipients to make 
use of community resources and to use 
their own capabilities to resolve the prob- 
lems which have made them dependent. 
Where such social services exist, they 
result in lower caseloads and more ef- 
fective spending of public assistance pay- 
ments. In testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Secretary 
Ribicoff gave a striking example of 

In Chicago, an experimental family res- 
toration unit of five top flight casework- 
ers eliminated 163 families from relief 
rolls in 7 months—about one-third of 
their caseloads. And this was by the 
technique of encouraging and helping 
the family achieve self-support, the ap- 
proach which this bill adopts. 

Third. Extension of aid to dependent 
children payments based on parents’ un- 
employment. I should also like to com- 
ment specifically on the provision of the 
bill which would extend for 5 years the 
federally assisted program of aid to de- 
pendent children based on the unemploy- 
ment of a parent. There is no reason in 
logic why the aid to dependent children 
program should omit the family which is 
needy because of the unemployment of 
the breadwinner. This program, enac 
on a temporary basis last year, has 
proyed its effectiveness. In New York 
alone, as of December last year, it Was 
bringing financial assistance to 54,00 
recipients, 44,000 of whom were children. 

CONCLUSION 


The bill would also increase Federal 
funds for child welfare services, provide 
for the support of day care facilities in 
the States allowing mothers who want to 
work to seek gainful employment, wo 
allow the States—with proper safe- 
guards—to incorporate community work 
programs into the federally aided aid to 
dependent children program, and would 
equip the States with additional author- 
ity to control aid to dependent children 
payments and prevent abuses of 
program. 

I believe that this bill represents a ver 
hopeful and useful set of improvemen 
in our Federal-State public 
and child welfare services endeavors. AS 
the President put it in his message to the 
Congress February 2, the emphasis in 
such programs, “must be directed in- 
creasingly toward prevention and Te- 
habilitation—on reducing not only 
long-range cost in budgetary terms bu 
5 cost in human terms as 
well.“ 


“Respect for Law,” an Address by At 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy # 
the University of Georgia School of 
Law, May 6, 1961, at Athens, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reasoe 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant 
me so to do, I am pleased to insert to 
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the attention of all who read, an address 
í the Attorney General of the United 
tes, Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, de- 
livered at the Law Day exercises of the 
University of Georgia School of Law, 

at Athens, Ga., on May 6, 1961. 
This significant and timely address 
by the top law enforcement officer of the 
nited States of America appeared in 
i American Bar Association Journal 

or the month of January 1962. 
RESPECT FOR Law 
(By Robert F. Kennedy) 

Ao his proclamation urging us to observe 
W Day, the President emphasized two 
ts. He pointed out that to remain 
tree the people must “cherish their freedoms, 
d the responsibilities they entail, 
and nurture the will to preserve them." He 
then went on to point out that “law is the 

strongest link between man and freedom.” 
I wonder in how many countries of the 
People think of law as the “link be- 
in Man and freedom.” We know that 
Many, law is the instrument of tyranny, 
Sud People think of law as little more than 
the will of the state, or the party—not of the 
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too, that throughout the long 
mankind, man has had to struggle 
& system of law and of government 
undamental freedoms would be 
with the enforcement of justice. We 
that we cannot live together without 
tell us what is right and what 
g. what is permitted and what is pro- 
We know that it is law which 
to live together, that creates 
chaos. We know that law is 
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that if one man’s rights are 
rights of all are endangered. In 
the courts have a most impor- 
safeguarding these rights. The 
the courts, however much we 
with them, in the final 
followed and respected. If 
with a court decision and, there- 
msibly assail the court and defy 
challenge the foundations of 
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dur society. 
this Supreme Court of Georgia set forth 
Case Proposition quite clearly in 1949 in the 
The of Crumb v. State (205 Ga. 547-552). 
referring to the U.S. Supreme 
ons, said there: 
Whatever may be the individual 
of the members of this court as to 
„ soundness, or wisdom of 
decisions, it becomes our duty to yield 
, just as the other courts of this State 
t be controlled by the deci- 
ates of this court. This 
government by law and not by men, 
Jury commissioners in their official con- 
are bound by the foregoing rulings of 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
any personal opinion, 
hereditary instinct, natural impulse, or 
Beographical tradition to the contrary.” 
EVERYDAY MUST BE LAW DAY 


uns ect for the law—in essence that is 
must be of Law Day—and every day 
Collapse Law Day or else our society will 
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mane challenge which international com- 
vernum hurls against the rule of law is 
Breat. For the past 2 weeks I have 
in engaged, for a good part of my time, 
Bu king with General Taylor, Admiral 
and Mr. Dulles, to assess the recent 


Muds ready has become crystal clear in our 
kran, that as the President has stated so 
Our f y, we must reexamine and reorient 
tary Orces of every kind—not just our mili- 
look forces, but all our techniques and out- 

here in the United States. We must 
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come forward with the answer of how a na- 
tion, deyoted to freedom and individual 
rights and respect for the law, can stand 
effectively against an implacable enemy who 
plays by different rules and knows only the 
law of the jungle. With the answer to this 
rests our future—our destiny—as a nation 
and as a people. 

The events of the last few weeks have 
demonstrated that the time has long since 
passed when the people of the United States 
can be apathetic about their belief and re- 
spect for the law and about the necessity of 


-placing our own house in order. As we turn 


to mreet our enemy, to look him full in the 
face, we cannot afford feet of clay or an arm 
of glass. 

Let me speak to you about three major 
areas of difficulty within the purview of my 
responsibilities that sap our national 
strength, that weaken our people, that re- 
quire our immediate attention. 

ORGANIZED CRIME IS A PROBLEM FOR ALL 
AMERICA 


In too many major communities of our 
country, organized crime has become big 
business. It knows no State lines. It drains 
off millions of dollars of our national wealth, 
infecting legitimate businesses, labor unions 
and even sports. Tolerating organized crime 
promotes the cheap philosophy that every- 
thing is a racket. It promotes cynicism 
among adults. It contributes to the confu- 
sion of the young and to the increase of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is not the gangster himself who is of 
concern. It is what he is doing to our cities, 
our communities, our moral fiber. Ninety 
percent of the major racketeers would be 
out of business by the end of this year if 
the ordinary citizen, the businessman, the 
union official and the public authority stood 
up to be counted and refused to be cor- 
rupted, 

This is a problem for all America, not just 
the FBI or the Department of Justice. Un- 
less the basic attitude changes here in this 
country, the rackets will prosper and grow. 
Of this I am convinced. 

The racketeers, after all, are professional 
criminals. But, there are the amateurs— 
men who have law-abiding backgrounds and 
respectable positions, who, nevertheless, 
break the law of the land. We have been 
particularly concerned lately in the Depart- 
ment of Justice about the spread of illegal 
price-fixing. I would say to you, however, 
it is merely symptomatic of many other 
practices commonly accepted in business 
life. 

Our investigations show that in an alarm- 
ing number of areas of the country business- 
men have conspired in secret to fix prices, 
made collusive deals with union officials, 
defrauded their customers and even in some 
instances cheated their own Government. 

Our enemies assert that capitalism en- 
slaves the worker and will destroy itself. 
It is our national faith that the system of 
competitive enterprise offers the best hope 
for individual freedom, social development 
and economic growth. 

Thus, every businessman who cheats on 
his taxes, fixes prices or underpays his labor, 
every union officlal who makes a collusive 
deal, misuses union-funds, damages the free 
enterprise system in the eyes of the world 
and does a disservice to the millions of 
honest Americans in all walks of life. 

Where we have evidence of violation of 
laws by the “respectables,” we will take ac- 
tion against the individuals involved, as well 
as against their companies. But in the end, 
this also is not a situation which can be 
cured by the Department of Justice. It can 
only be cured by business and unions them- 
selves. 

THE THIRD AREA—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The third area is the one that affects us 
all the most directly—civil rights. 
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The hardest problems of all in law en- 
forcement are those involving a conflict of 
law and local customers, History has re- 
corded many occasions when the moral sense 
of a nation produced judicial decisions, such 
as the 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education, which required difficult local ad- 
justments. 

I have many friends in the US. Senate 
who are southerners. Many of these friend- 
ships stem from my work as counsel for the 
Senate Rackets Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor JoHN McOLELLAN, of Arkansas, for whom 
I haye the greatest admiration and affection. 

If these southern friends of mine are rep- 
resentative southerners—and I believe they 
are—I do not pretend that they believe 
with me on everything or that I agree with 
them on everything. But, knowing them as 
I do, I am convinced of this: southerners 
have a special respect for candor and plain 
talk, They certainly don’t like hypocrisy. 
So, m discussing this third major problem, 
I must tell you candidly what our polices are 
are going to be in the field of civil rights 
and why. 

First let me say this: the time has long 
since arrived when loyal Americans must 
measure the impact of their actions beyond 
the limits of their own towns or States. For 
instance, we must be quite aware of the fact 
the 50 percent of the countries in the United 
Nations are not white; that around the world, 
in Africa, South America, and Asia, people 
whose skins are a different color from ours 
are on the move to gain their measure of 
freedom and liberty. 

Prom the Congo to Cuba, from South 
Vietnam to Algiers, in India, Brazil and 
Tran, men and women and children are 
straightening their backs and listening—to 
the evil promises of Communist tyranny and 
the honorable promises of Anglo-American 
liberty. And those people will decide not 
only their future but how the cause of free- 
dom fares in the world. x 

In the United Nations we are striving to 
establish a rule of law instead of a rule of 
force. In that forum and elsewhere around 
the world our deeds will speak for us. 

In the worldwide struggle, the graduation 
at this University of Charleyne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes will, without question, aid 
and assist the fight against Communist po- 
litical infiltration and guerrilla warfare. 

When parents send their children to 
school this fall in Atlanta, peaceably and 
in accordance with the rule of law, barefoot 
Burmese and Congolese will see before their 
eyes Americans living by the rule of law. 

The conflict of views over the original 
decision in 1954 and our recent move in 
Prince Edward County is understandable. 
the decision in 1954 required action of the 
most difficult, delicate and complex nature, 
going to the heart of southern institutions, 
I know a little of this. I live in Virginia. 
I studied law at the University of Virginia. 
I have been privileged to know many able 
southern soldiers, scholars, lawyers, jurists, 
journalists, and political leaders who have 
enriched our national life. From them I 
have drawn some understanding of the 
South, but my knowledge is nothing to yours. 

It is now being said that the Department 
of Justice is attempting to close all public 
schools in Virginia because of the Prince 
Edward situation. This is not true, nor is 
the Prince Edward suit a threat against local 
control. P 

We are maintaining the orders of the 
courts. We are doing nothing more nor less. 
If any one of you were in my position you 
would do likewise for it would be by 
your oath of office. You might not want to 
do it, you might not like to do it, but you 
would do it. 

I cannot believe that anyone can support 
a principle which prevents more than a 
thousand of our children in one county 
from attending public school—especially 
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when this step was taken to circumvent the 
orders of the court. 

Our position is quite clear. We are up- 
holding the law. Our action does not threat- 
en local control. The Federal Government 
would not be running the schools in Prince 
Edward County any more than it is running 
the University of Georgia or the schools in 
the State of Massachusetts, 

In this case—in all cases—if the orders 
of the court are circumvented, the Depart- 
ment of Justice will act. We will not stand 
by or be aloof. We will move. 

I happen to believe that the 1954 decision 
was right. But my belief does not matter— 
it is the law. Some of you may believe the 
decision was wrong. That does not matter. 
It is the law. And we both respect the law. 
_By facing this problem honorably, you have 
shown to all the world that we Americans 
are moving forward together—solving this 
problem under the rule of law. 

An integral part of this is that we make a 
total effort to guarantee the ballot to every 
American of voting age—in the North as well 
as in the South. The right to vote is the 
easiest of all rights to grant. The spirit of 
our democracy, the letter of our Constitution 
and our laws require that there be no fur- 
ther delay in the achievement of full free- 
dom to vote for all. Our system depends 
upon the fullest participation of all its 
citizens. 

The problem between the white and col- 
ored people is a problem for all sections of 
the United States. As I have said, I believe 
there has been a great deal of hypocrisy in 
dealing with it. In fact, I found when I 
came to the Department of Justice that I 
need look no further to find evidence of this. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


I found that very few Negroes were em- 
ployed above a custodial level. There were 
950 lawyers working in the Department of 
Justice in Washington and only 10 of them 
were Negroes. At the same moment the 
lawyer of the Department of Justice were 
bringing legal action to end discrimination, 
that same discrimination was being prac- 
ticed within the Department itself. 

At a recent review for the visiting leader of 
a new African state, there was only one 
Negro in the guard of honor. At the Bureau 
of the Budget, Negroes were used only for 
custodial work. 

The Federal Government is taking steps to 
correct this. 

Financial leaders from the East who de- 
plore discrimination in the South belong to 
institutions where no Negroes or Jews are 
allowed and their children attend private 
schools where no Negro students are enrolled. 
Union officials criticize southern leaders and 
yet practice discrimination with their un- 
ions. Government officials belong to private 
clubs in Washington where Negroes includ- 
ing ambassadors are not welcomed even at 
mealtime. 

My firm belief is that if we are to make 
progress in this area—if we are to be truly 
great as a Nation—then we must make sure 
that nobody is denied an opportunity be- 
cause of race, creed or color. We pledge, by 
example, to take action in our own back- 
yard—the Department of Justice. We pledge 
to move to protect the integrity of the courts 
in the administration of Justice. In all this, 
we ask your help—we need your assistance. 

I come to you today and I shall come to 
you in the years ahead to advocate reason 
and the rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that since taking office 
I have conferred many times with responsible 
public officials and civic leaders in the South 
on specific situations, I shall continue to 
do so. I don't expect them always to agree 
with my view of what the law requires; but 
I believe they share my respect for the law. 
We are trying to achieve amicable, voluntary 
solutions without going to court. . These dis- 
cussions have ranged from voting and school 
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cases to incidents of arrest which might lead 
to violence. 

We have sought to be helpful to avert 
violence and to get voluntary compliance. 
When our investigations indicate there has 
been a violation of law, we have asked re- 
sponsible official to take steps themselves to 
correct the situation. In some instances 
this has happened. When it has not, we 
have had to take legal actions. 

These conversations have been devoid of 
bitterness or hate, They have been car- 
ried on with mutual respect, understanding, 
and good will. National unity is essential 
and before taking any legal action, we will 
where appropriate invite the southern lead- 
ers to make their views known in these cases. 
WE MUST AVOID ANOTHER LITTLE ROCK OR NEW 

ORLEANS 


We, the American people, must avoid an- 
other Little Rock or another New Orleans. 
We cannot afford them. It is not only that 
such incidents do Incalculable harm to the 
children involved but to the relations among 
people. It is not only that such convulsions 
seriously undermine respect for law and or- 
der, and cause serious economic and moral 
damage. Such incidents hurt our country 
in the eyes of the world. We just can't af- 
ford another Little Rock or another New 
Orleans. 

On this generation of Americans falls the 
full burden of proving to the world that we 
really mean it when we say all men are 
created free and are equal before the law. 
All of us might wish at times that we 
lived in a more tranquil world, but we don’t. 
And if our times are difficult and perplexing, 
so are they challenging and filled with op- 
portunity. , 

To the South, perhaps more than to any 
other section of the country, has been given 
the opportunity and the challenge and the 
Tesponsibility of demonstrating America at 
its greatest—at its full potential of liberty 
under law. You may ask, will we enforce 
the civil rights statutes? The answer is: 
“Yes, we will.“ 

We also will enforce the antitrust laws, 
the antiracketeering laws, the laws against 
kidnaping and robbing Federal banks, and 
transporting stolen automobiles across State 
lines, the illicit traffic in narcotics and all 
the rest. We can and will do no less. 

I hold a constitutional office of the US. 
Government, and I shall perform the duty 
I have sworn to undertake—to enforce the 
law, in every field of law and every region. 

We will not threaten, we will try to help. 
We will not persecute, we will prosecute. 
We will not make or interpret the laws. 
We shall enforce them—vigorously, without 
regional bias or political slant. 

All this we intend to do. But all the 
high rhetoric on Law Day about the noble 
mensions of the law and all the high- 
sounding speeches about liberty and justice, 
are meaningless unless people—you and I— 
breathe meaning and force into it. Our 
liberties depend upon our respect for the 
law. 

On December 13, 1889, Henry W. Grady, 
of Georgia, said these words to an audience 
in my home State of Massachusetts: 

“This hour little needs the loyalty that 
is loyal to one section and yet holds the 
other in enduring suspicion and estrange- 
ment. Give us the broad and perfect loyalty 
that loves and trusts Georgia alike with 
Massachusetts—that knows no South, no 
North, no East, no West, but endears with 
equal and patriotic love every foot of our 
soil, every State of our Union. 

A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspira- 
tion impels every one of us tonight to lose 
in patriotic consecration whatever estranges, 
whatever divides, We, sir; are Americans— 
and we stand for human liberty.” 

Ten days later Mr. Grady was dead but 
his words live today. We stand for human 
liberty. - 
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The road ahead is full of difficulties and 
discomforts. But as for me, I welcome the 
challenge, I welcome the op ty 
I pledge my best effort—all I have in mate- 
rial things and physical strength and spirit— 
to see that freedom shall advance and that 
our children will grow old under the rule 
of law. 


Explanation of H.R. 10770, To Extend 
Coverage of Meat Inspection Act to In- 
trastate Shipments Into Major Con- 
zuming Areas Under Certain Condi- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday I introduced H.R. 10770, a bill 
to amend the Meat Inspection Act to ex- 
tend its coverage in certain areas. Many 
people since then have asked me whether 
this is an administration measure 
carry out the objectives President Ken- 
nedy referred to in his message that day 
on consumer issues. I have exp 
that my bill is not an official Agriculture 
Department approach to the problem 
but rather one I have been working on 
for sometime on my own. I feel that it 
could provide a practical solution to ae 
problem the President described tha 
is, of assuring the wholesomeness 
much of that part of our meat supply 
not now subject to Federal inspection. 
The President said one-fifth of our meat 
supply is uninspected. My bill uses 25 
its basic approach the same one which 
we incorporated 5 years ago into the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Briefly, the idea is this: Since Federal 
meat inspection now applies only to 
meat sold in interstate commerce, 
must make it feasible to assure 
wholesomeness of meat slaughtered and 
sold within the States. Presumably the 
States already do this, but as a practical 
matter the States do not have the €x- 
tensive inspection forces required by the 
Federal Government in carrying out the 
responsibilities of the Meat Inspection 
Act, The problem then is to find a cons 
stitutional and acceptable manner ° 
giving to Federal inspectors or to inspec- 
tors working under Federal inspection 
standards, the right to inspect purely 
intrastate commerce—meat slaugh 
and sold within a State. At the same 
time, it would be impractical to try 
station a Federal inspector in ev 
butcher shop doing its own slaughtering. 
or in small abattoirs slaughtering only a 
few head of cattle a week, or a few pig, 
for sale in the immediate village ie 
vicinity. In any event, when meat * 
produced and processed in a small co™ 
munity for sale in the locality only, WÊ 
have the best control of all over the qua” 
ity of that meat—and that is the ability 
of the customer to know exactly who 
to blame for bad meat. The real p t 
lem is to assure the quality of the mes 
sold in the cities and larger towns from 
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animals slaughtered within the same 
State. Unless the consumer has been 
trained to look for the blue stamp show- 
the meat was slaughtered under U.S. 
tion, she may just assume that a 
cut of meat in the stores was subject to 
all of the customary safeguards we have 
Come to expect under the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act of 1907. But a particular cut 
have come from a packer operating 
Solely within the State, and not subject 
to the Federal law. It is this portion of 
the uninspected meat supply we are con- 
cerned about. 
PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED IN POULTRY INSPECTION 
LAW 


In the Poultry Products Inspection 


Act of 1957, we established for the first 
© statutory authority for Federal in- 
SPectors to pass on the wholesomeness 
ot food items produced and sold exclu- 
Sively within a State. We did it by es- 
tab the concept of major consum- 
ing areas where the intrastate supplies 
are commingled at the point of sale with 
interstate supplies to such an extent and 
in such volume that they affect, burden, 
°F obstruct interstate commerce in 
Poul The provision was written in 
y to protect the consumer, but 
also to protect the processors subject to 
t ulsory Federal inspection from un- 
at competition in their major markets 
Tom noninspected poultry. 

The machinery in the Poultry Prod- 
Ucts Inspection Act for designating a 
major consuming area in which intra- 
“tate as well as interstate shipments of 
Reder would be subject to compulsory 
Fd €ral inspection is complex—deliber- 
d 80. It can not be done merely on 

him of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Designation of an area must be re- 
Wested by appropriate State or local 
Officials or agencies acting for consum- 
ers. or by an industry group; a public 
ea must be conducted on the appli- 

tion; the Secretary must then make a 
ea on it, and if he grants the appli- 

tion, he still has authority to waive 
© Specific requirements of the act he 
Th justified under the circumstances. 
8 designation cannot take effect until 

Months after the Secretary makes the 
paisnation—which should provide am- 
th time for any appeals. Only then can 
tien Federal Government require inspec- 

n of all poultry supplies going into 

area from intrastate sources. 
a 10770 adopts the same language 
the same approach to the meat in- 

Spection law. 
CE SHOWS NO FEDERAL GRAB FOR 
POWER ` 

Wi those who might fear that even 
at represents a Federal grab for power 
bolt expense of the States, I might 
— out that the major consuming area 
section of the Poultry Products In- 
tion Act of 1957 has not yet been 
law the 5 years the poultry inspection 
St been in effect. I have urged that 
for Louis make appropriate application 
dongdesignation, but so far it has not 
of 50. I hope it will. I do not know 
Howey other cities which have applied. 
try ever, much if not most of the poul- 
duce Y Sold in our cities which is pro- 
€d and sold only in intrastate com- 
lerce iş nevertheless federally inspected 
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poultry under a program permitting 
processors to pay a fee for the inspec- 
tion service. It is not compulsory. 
Many poultry processors, however, have 
found it is good business to sell only 
federally inspected poultry, even when 
inspection is not required and even if 
they have to pay for the inspection. 
Regardless of the machinery we finally 
work out for extending meat inspection 
to a large part of the 20 percent of meat 
supplies now escaping Federal inspection, 
I agree wholeheartedly with the Presi- 
dent in his consumer message last 
Thursday that the consumer is entitled 
to this protection. I think H.R. 10770 
provides a practical approach, based on a 
concept already part of our food-inspec- 
tion laws, but if another method proves 
more feasible or desirable, I shall cer- 
tainly support it. k 
SUGGESTED BY CONTROVERSY Over “WATERED” 
HAMS 


The idea for H.R. 10770 came to me as 
a result of the uproar last year over the 
so-called “watered” hams. Packers 
shipping in interstate commerce had in- 
sisted on the right to add moisture to 
their processed hams in order to 
overcome a competitive advantage held 
by those selling uninspected hams in in- 
trastate commerce. I felt that a fair so- 
lution to this dilemma was not to add 
to the consumer's cost by having to pay 
for water at ham prices, but rather to 
try to bring the hams processed and sold 
only in intrastate commerce under the 
same regulations applying to hams sold 
across State lines. I remembered the 
approach we had used in the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act in 1957, and 
asked the House Counsel to draft simi- 
lar language for amending the meat-in- 
spection law. The President's com- 
ments Thursday made the idea seem even 
better, and so I introduced H.R. 10770 
that day. 

The text of H.R. 10770 is as follows: 

[87th Cong., 2d sess.] 
HR. 10770 

In the House of Representatives, March 
15, 1962; Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: 

A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act to 
extend its coverage in certain areas 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
portions of the Act of March 4, 1907, which 
are known as the Meat Inspection Act are 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Upon application by any appropriate 
State or local official or agency of a sub- 
stantial portion of any major consuming 
area, or upon application by an appropriate 
local meat industry group in such an area, 
where the Secretary has reason to believe 
that meat or meat food products are handled 
or consumed in such volume as to affect, 
burden, or obstruct the movement of in- 
spected meat or meat food products in Inter- 
state or foreign commerce, the Secretary 
shall conduct a public hearing to ascertain 
whether or not it will tend to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act for such area to be sub- 
ject to this Act. If after-public hearing the 
Secretary finds that meat or meat food 
products are handled or consumed in such 
volume as to affect, burden, or obstruct the 
movement of inspected meat and meat food 
products in Interstate or foreign commerce 
and that the designation of such area will 
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tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act, 
he shall by order designate such area and 
prescribe which of the provisions of this Act 
shall be applicable thereto and grant such 
exemptions therefrom as he determines 
practicable. Such designation shall not be- 
come effective until six months after the 
notice thereof is published in the Federal 
Register. On and after the effective date 
of such designation, all meat and meat food 
products processed, sold, received, or de- 
livered in any such area shall be subject to 
this Act. As used herein, the term ‘this 
Act’ means the provisions of the Act of 
March 4, 1907, which is known as the Meat 
Inspection Act.” 


Llewellyn Rowell Takes Top Honors in 
Sons of American Revolution Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr, HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to a remarkable speech made by a young 
constituent of mine, Mr. Llewellyn 
Rowell, a student at West End High 
School. He gave the speech in a compe- 
tition sponsored by the Sons of the 
American Reyolution in Birmingham. 
He was awarded a cash prize and re- 
ceived one of three first places. 

The message of this speech is one of 
patriotism and love of country, recount- 
ing events which are important to us 
today. I commend this fine speech to 
all who hate tyranny of any kind and 
to those who love liberty: : 

Wick Sprerr Is THE American ONE—1776 on 
1961?—Onz or THREE FIRST PLACES 

The spirit of 1776 had confidence that 
courage warmed by patriotism would con- 
quer all. The men of the Revolution were 
both highly intelligent and well educated, 
and they well knew that a stupendous task 
was facing them as they embarked on the 
great adventure of forming a new nation 
in a new world. They had courage, those 
great leaders of the Revolution, and their 
courage was never greater than when they 
met on that hot day in Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, lives forever 
as the date when, with a firm reliance on the 
protection and aid of Divine Providence, 55 
men pledged to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. The 13 
Colonies united to proclaim to the. world 
their freedom, and they followed up their 
challenging words with resolute action on 
the battlefields of the Revolutionary War. 

Certainly the goal of the Declaration of 
Independence was one of the loftiest ever 
held by freemen: to create a natlon—a little 
world where liberty and justice would prevail 
for all time. But this was the dream of our 
Founding Fathers, men from all walks of 
life, led by lawyers, farmers, doctors, and 
ministers. There were men like John Adams, 
who risked all for freedom—and won—Ben- 
jamin Franklin, an inventor and philosopher, 
called the first of all Americans, and Thomas 
Jefferson, he of the Inventions for domestic 
comfort at Monticello and of the inventions 
of balanced government for national safety 
at Philadelphia. This genius, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, predicted that America would give 
“liberty to half the globe“ and that mil- 
lions who had never seen the Republic would 
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one day rise up and call it blessed.” The 
New World was to be called into being not 
by the conquering armies of the Revolution- 
ists—determined to be free—but by the more 
powerful principles which the men of the 
Revolution held sacred. Americans would 
conquer, they believed, by the force of their 
ideas; they would work a revolution in the 
minds of men, Tyranny and regimentation 
could not successfully compete with freedom 
for the allegiance of mankind; the world 
must become free. Moreover, by serving as a 
refuge for oppressed people of the earth— 
by drawing unto itself the best of suffering 
humanity, those who loved liberty above ali 
else, America would become a stronghold of 
democracy and the industry, the virtue and 
the wisdom of the world would center in 
these free and independent States. 

This was the philosophy of 1776, the ideals 
which our early immortals held sacred, the 
fundamental principles upon which auction 
block they placed their faith; and the men 
of this Nation bought that faith; they united 
in high courage and confidence in each 
other; and they saw it through. So America 
came into being. 

One hundred and eighty-five years later, 
there have arisen those Americans by name 
and birthright who shame this heritage which 
is theirs. There have been cowardly displays 
of un-Americanism, acts which contrast 
darkly with the high courage of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers. On another hot July day of 
1961, a picket line was thrown like a stran- 
gling cord around the White House, symbol 
of American leadership itself, and this line of 
marchers carried placards proclaiming what 
they say is the American spirit. These pla- 
cards said: “Better Red than dead.” 

“Better Red than dead.” Is any fear of 
atomic attack, is any quailing before military 
forees, worth such a sentiment? Contrast 
this slogan, “Better Red than dead,” with an 
earlier one: “We solemnly pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor“ —and think. 

Are we not allowing cowards to call our 
Founding Fathers fools? Arise, and in the 
spirit, the hope, and the courage of those 
great men who once walked these shores, 
speak out that American principles, Ameri- 
can ideals, and American spirit is not dead. 
It lives in us. 


A Latin American View on the Alliance 
for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a promi- 
nent Latin American statesman, Dr. 
Ezequiel Padilla, former Mexican Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, recently delivered 
a very fine address in which he dealt 
with President Kennedy’s alliance-for- 
progress program. I believe it to be of 
utmost interest to all of us to know what 
Latin American leaders think of our ef- 
forts to help our neighbors of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. For this reason, I am 
inserting into the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, the text of Dr. Padilla’s address and 
commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues: 

THE Mosr BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURE OF OUR CEN- 
TURY: THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Gentlemen, I consider it a propitious sign 

for this occasion that today the whole world 
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should also be celebrating the exploits of a 
hero of America and that of a science which 
is a patrimony for all humanity. 

It is a pleasure for me to address a select 
group of businessmen who without doubt are 
prepared to understand in all its magnitude 
the serious crisis which today confronts our 
inter-American system, We are living in an 
era of vertiginous changes, and among these, 
none causes a greater impression than the 
reconstruction of Western Europe. 

We can all remember those anguished calls 
for help made by a Europe in ruins right 
after the war. They lacked everything: food, 
clothing, coal for winter fuel, shelter. The 
misfortune of the peoples of Europe ap- 
peared to be irremediable; the world consid- 
ered this as the final act of the sad prophecy 
made regarding the decadence of Europe. 

Suddenly, before the astonished eyes of all 
nations, Europe surged as a power possessing 
an amazing prosperity. The Marshall plan, 
its famous statesmen, an immaculate public 
administration; and above all, the faith and 
moral greatness of its people, had saved it. 
History will gather with admiration the 
magnificent day-to-day labor of its recon- 
struction as one of the greatest demonstra- 
tions ever made of the grandeur of the hu- 
man spirit. The European people had been 
able to suffocate within their hearts all nega- 
tive human passions, the presence of smok- 
ing ruins, the mourning in their homes, the 
desire for revenge; and they were able to 
cast their hates and resentments into the 
pyre where the furies of discord were al- 
ready being consumed. 

This prodigious event is at this moment 
present before us as an example and an in- 
spiration for the American Continent. For 
this reason I wish, even if only briefiy, to 
expound here some of its deep-felt reper- 
cussions: 

Two months ago I found myself visiting 
the beautiful Hanseatic city of Lubeck, on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea, frontier to the 
Iron Curtain countries. The barbed-wire 
fences were before us. A deep ditch, a strip 
of raked soll, loose, so as to hold the tracks 
of fugitives; an enclosure covered with pines 
from which protruded the towers where the 
Soviet guards, with arms on their shoulders 
and carrying field glasses, were scrutinizing 
the horizon. On the one side were the open 
spaces of the immense Soviet Empire; on the 
other side, the plains of Western Europe. 

What a marvelous site on which to com- 
pare what the two systems disputing the 
minds of man have been able to construct, 
starting with nothing, over a period of 17 
years. To the east are Kulak farms, almost 
totally frustrated; man being submitted to 
the rationing of his clothing and shoes; 
stores containing products which upon dis- 
tribution turn out to be scare and of inferior 
quality; substantial food, but monotonous 
and without variety. The population lives 
in dwellings whtre 10 or more families are 
bunched together with only one kitchen and 
a single bathroom. Among the superiorities 
of the system are the theaters, found even in 
the small villages, and which exhibit shows 
and ballets; but the higways are deficient 
and carry little transportation. Youth is re- 
ceiving more instruction daily, but is also 
daily becoming more impatient because of 
the low standard of living. In order to 
pacify discontent, Khrushchey has found it 
necessary to promise for the year 1982, that 
is to say, within 20 years, a satisfactory 
standard of living. 

But then I looked at the other side; There 
were flelds cultivated up to the last inch; 
magnificent highways; intense traffic with 
modern transportation; neat cities demon- 
strating, as in the country, a remarkable 
state of prosperity. The stores are overfiow- 
ing with all those products which make life 
beautiful; nearly all homes, even to the last 


‘farm, are provided with comforts for each 


family; and nowhere can be seen the stigma 
of wretchedness. What Khrushchev offers for 
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1982-is already in existence here. And Why 
such a radical and impressive difference? 
Because in the East man lives under state 
coercion; he trembles at the presence of & 
policeman; the land, which does not belong 
to him, is his stepmother; he does not cause 
it to become fertile by his love and free 
labor. Man feels that he as, the machinery: 
the cattle and crops all belong to the state, 
to that monstrous abstraction, in whose 
name the people and their consciences are 
enslaved and subjugated. The state is an 
immense prison with its closed frontiers, and 
everywhere one feels the reign of terror. 
On the other side, Western Europe offers à 
radical and moving contrast. Man possesses 
his rights; he enjoys his liberties; he can 
move about with frontiers open everywhere: 
he works where he wills; he worships at the 


church he pleases; within free institutions. 


bureaucracy considers him to be a man with 
a dignity of his own; the respect for the use 
of his rights is to be found everywhere, and 
this fact gives him the certainty that the 
state belongs to him and not that he is 4 
slave of the state, For him, the land is truly 
Mother Earth; he cultivates and enriches it 
with his love because he knows that it is the 
foundation of his liberties and of his inde- 
pendent home. Just as in Russia the father- 
land is a prison; so in Western Europe, the 
state is a temple dedicated to liberty. 
evidence is daily becoming more accessible 
thanks to the marvelous progress which has 
been made in systems of communication and 
information, For this reason, Communist 
ideology declines, while liberty advanvees. 
Liberty and abundance go hand in hand. 
Yesterday De Gaulle and Adenauer had * 
meeting in order to study the conversion of 
the economic union of Europe into a politi- 
cal union. We would not be surprised to 
learn soon of the constitution of the United 
States of Europe. But the movement does 
not stop here: The statesmen of the free 
world in the United States, the English 
Commonwealth, and Western Europe, are 
commenting upon the most powerful state 
ever known m human history: the Atlantic . 
state, which would include the first world 
power, the United States, a large portion 
the English Commonwealth, and Western 
Europe. The NATO is the nucleus where 
these projects for the construction of the freë 
world are germinating. This is the explana- 
tion for the assurance and the confidence 
with which Western civilization acts today- 
And here is one more piece of information 
of incalculable importance: As a mandate 
of the universal conscience, the rich and the 
prosperous feel a moral duty to help 
nations who are in the process of being de- 
veloped, The nations of Asia are unfold 
rapidly by means of fabulous investments 
reaching them from both of these sectors. 
investments which are even reaching those 
neutrals, or amphibious, who are standing 
on one of the corners of history with their 
right hand out to the United States and the 
left out to Russia. But I want to speak 
about that Africa which is receiving preter” 
ential treatment from Western Europe. The 
affirmation can be made that as a comse- 
quence of already established treaties: 
within 5 years the majority of these neu 
African nations who are already at full pro- 
duction will be members of the Europtan 
Common Market. r 
And so, this is the time to ask ourselves 
a question which is disturbing and replet 
with anxiety: What position is occupied PY 
Latin America within this ensemble of coun- 
tries feverishly dedicated to the task of creat 
ing abundance and extirpating misery? Th 
Inter-American system is presently 
through a serious crisis full of suspicious f¢#F 
and discouragement. We are victims of a vas 
and powerfully financed conspiracy whos 
immediate objective is the prevention of Cass 
economic integration of America. TD 
fundamental p of this conspiracy 16 w 
weaken the friendship of the Latin American 
nations with the United States. In order to 
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accomplish this, the most farfetched resent- 
ments and the most absurd suspicions are be- 
ing stirred up, with the possible result being 
that in this world panorama of struggle 
against poverty and chaos, the Latin Amer- 
ican countries may be left behind for a long 
Period of time as the residue and relic of 
®conomic backwardness, of poverty and dis- 
Order, with all its corresponding disastrous 
quences. 


At Punta del Este in August of last year, 


dur representatives signed the agreement for 
the alliance for progress. From a financial 
Point of view, the alliance for progress 
8 the contribution by the United 
prates, during a period of 10 years, of $20 
valion, This fantastic figure, when put to 
Ork, will create a formidable economic ex- 
Pansion which will make our nations capable 
z of contributing within this same period 
f 10 years a sum amounting to $10 billion. 
expansion will bring about investments 
ot capital from European countries, as well as 
vestments made by credit Institutions and 
Private companies from the various parts of 
the world. In this manner may be explained 
Statement made by Secretary Dillon to 
effect that the total mobilization of 
Capital which will be brought about by the 
ce for progress will reach the mythical 
figure of $100 billion. 
á The alliance for progress signifies the 
termination to ward off great detriments 
Our Latin American economy; these being, 
Course, the accumulation of production 
SUrpluses, and above all, the collapse in 
Price of raw materials basic to Latin Ameri- 
economy. The losses caused by this 
1 in prices are of such magnitude that, 
not corrected, they will nullify all co- 
tion, no matter how voluminous this 
might be, including that of the alliance for 
Progress, 


ine alliance, according to the Punta del 
or Charter, is founded on the liberties 
tiene American peoples and on representa- 
e democratic institutions. On the other 
nd, it rests on the determination to create 
is Justice in all its different aspects. It 
has relore a revolutionary platform which 
di given to the people and not to the 
ctators 


tne Punta del Este, upon affixing his signa- 
to the agreement for the alliance for 
Progress, Secretary of the Treasury Ortiz 


youth a faith, a hope, a possibility for 

at atructing their independent homes; and 
ity € same time, will demonstrate our capac- 
to and the intelligence of our generation 
Pare the explosive population emerg- 


Then velous undertaking? 
do de are, of course, those dictators who 
ana ne wish to allow the progress of liberty 
the pesee justice. But above all, these are 


p on engt to destroy the economic inte- 
inviting Adenauer to participate in a private 
in ung. History is trying to repeat itself 
une own Latin America. But our 
Tron tries know that we are not behind the 
We J urtain. as Castro Ruz seemed to think. 
Shou = a Part of Western civilization; we 
Com therefore act before the breach be- 
“or ro, Wider so as to avert this serious crisis 
Tr Procal distrust. 

tha e at this point that I wish to refer to 
the Bene and the foresight of Europe, for 
than ble says, “The country without vision 
or 9 " On the one side of the balance 
Which iny are the resentments and distrusts 
s a as dry leaves, while on the other 

to be found the destiny of future 


Etuerations. 
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The Punta del Este Conference, which has 
been the reason for a seeming separation, 
was in effect the consecration of the demo- 
cratic dignity of America. The best praise in 
this connection was made by President Ken- 
nedy and his Secretary of State Rusk when 
they said: The Punta del Este Conference 
was not the Varsovia agreement; it was an as- 
sembly of free peoples, not of satellites. 
The thesis that the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
is incompatible with the system of inter- 
American liberties—as was fittingly set forth 
by our Secretary Tello—gave a definitive 
common denominator to our nations at-a 
crucial hour. 

Let us go back to fraternity; let us realize 
that the failure of the alliance for progress 
would be the greatest disaster which could 
happen to the continent; it would be to hand 
over Latin America to the enemy, and to do 
this without a struggle. As for our govern- 
ments and our peoples, they should reject 
the lies being propagated by Communist 
conspirators to the effect that the alliance 
for progress is an imperialistic maneuver. In 
the free world, imperialism has been ban- 
ished to the cemetery where slavery and in- 
quisition have already been buried. Those 
who want to find imperialism must seek for 
it behind the Iron Curtain. The alliance for 
progress has the material and moral great- 
ness of the Marshall plan, which has been 
judged by the greatest statesmen of Europe 
as a noble and redeeming joint operation. 

Let us tell the United States that the peo- 
ple of Mexico have not become ensnared in 
the conspiracy against the destiny of Amer- 
ica; and that the day on which President 
Kennedy visits this city of Mexico, he shall 
recelve a most spontaneous and formidable 
manifestation of admiration and of friend- 
ship 

Let us unite our hearts, tightening ranks 
with our Government, with President Lopez 
Mateos, and let us become champions of the 
most beautiful adventure of our century, the 
alliance for progress. This is the hour of 
reconciliation for the peoples of America. 


Early Pledges of American Legion Never 
Forgotten—Never Abandoned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
the more than 40 years record of the 
American Legion of community service 
and protecting the rights of veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean war is a proud record of ac- 
complishment. 

Al Weinberg, chairman of the public 
relations commission of the American 
Legion, department of California, a con- 
stitutent of mine and a dedicated mem- 
ber of the American Legion, has re- 
viewed some of the pledges of the Amer- 
ican Legion in its formative period of 
organization in Paris following World 
War I. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including herewith American Legion 
Comrade Al Weinberg’s review of these 
pledges which was recently published in 
the Culver City Citizen, which calls to 
mind the fine service the American Le- 
gion has rendered to both the adult and 
juvenile population of the United States: 
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EARLY PLEDGES oF AMERICAN LEGION REVIEWED 
BY AL WEINBERG—PLEDGES NEVER For- 
GOTTEN; NOT ABANDONED 

(By Al Weinberg) 

For almost 43 years the American Legion 
has patterned its program slong the lines of 
community service with several basic factors 
as its guide. 

Those factors were determined during the 
formative days in Paris even before the 
founders agreed upon the organization name. 
They said, in substance, “Never, so long as 
we live, shall we permit a war-wounded 
American to suffer the need for proper hos- 
pital or medical attention, his widow or fam- 
ily to endure the humiliation of poverty, his 
orphans to lack the opportunity for adequate 
education.” 

That pledge brought about the creation 


- of the Veterans’ Administration, now with 


170 hospitals and 120,000 war veteran 
patients; it prompted the GI bill with its 
provisions for on-the-job training, oppor- 
tunities for academic training, business loans 
at nominal interest, terminal leave pay to 
correspond with similar rights extended non- 
military personnel during war, preference in 
civil service to offset time spent in uniform 
and many other measures of relief and as- 
sistance to retool the veteran for peacetime 
pursuits paralleling the program Govern: 
ment offered industry after the wars. It was 
as necessary, thought the Legion, to renego- 
tiate the veterans contract as it was to re- 
negotiate that of industry which received bil- 
lions in structures, machinery, supplies, and 
finances in the same process. 

Meanwhile, programs designed to safe- 
guard the ideals for which the wars were 
fought were established. More than 4,300 
units of Boy Scouts are sponsored by the 
American Legion nationwide, Almost a half- 
million high school students throughout the 
country each year take part in an oratorical 
contest requiring intensive study of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, the major 
awards being a $4,000 scholarship for first 
place, $2,500 for second, and $1,500 for third. 
More than 1 million boys play baseball each 
year under sponsorship of American Legion 
posts, not because the Legion is interested in 
developing professional baseball players, 
despite the interesting fact that a large per- 
centage of those professionals received their 
initial start with Legion teams. Baseball, 
says the Legion, exposes the youngster to a 
type of discipline not received at home, in 
the school or in the church, for when the 
umpire says, “Three strikes, you're out“ 
there is little chance to have that decision 
changed. ; 

The alumni of those programs have taken 
their places in industry, Government, the 
trades and professions and the entertain- 
ment fields of the Nation. Never once has 
any single participant, to the knowledge of 
the American Legion, been involved in a 
treacherous or disloyal act against our Gov- 
ernment nor the ideals of America. 

In the promotion of these, and other 
equally absorbing programs, the American 
Legion has been unselfish, It has never 
sought nor developed any undertaking solely 
for the benefit of its own members. Hos- 
pitalization and medical attention have been 
sought for all war veterans—not merely for 
members of the American Legion. The youth 
projects were open to all youth, not those 
of the family of Legionnaires. 

The fact that many of the programs have 
been more recently adopted by other or- 
ganizations speaks well for the farsighted- 
ness of the Legion. For 42 years the Ameri- 
can Legion has been telling the public that 
communism is and has been a serious threat 
to the national security—and supplied the 
data to prove it, for free. 

The American Legion has never claimed a 
monopoly on loyalty, nor patriotism, and it 
is heartening to note that there appears to 
be an upsurge of nationalism in the land. 
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This has been a strange paradox because 
of the noticeable, strong move afoot to en- 
courage nationalism and love of country 
everywhere else except in the United States. 

Love of country is an inborn trait, spawned 
with birth. It takes training to shake it 
and but little encouragement to nurture it. 

The American Legion believes that the 
steps of loyalty should be inviolate; that 
these steps are loyalty to family, home, com- 
munity, State and Nation; and that they 
should not be profaned by influences origi- 
nating offshore. 


The Liberal Papers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
criticisms of some of my colleagues on 
the publication of a group of essays by 
admittedly distinguished authors, based 
upon the fear that an expression of 
views will corrupt American thought and 
bring about a new “Munich” is perhaps 
illustrative of the basic thing that is 
wrong with the Republican Party. 
They are afraid to trust their fellow 
Americans. They believe their fellow 
Americans must only have available one 
side of a story, and that the right side 
from the Republican point of view, or 
the country will rush toward disaster 
and a “Munich.” 

Personally, I have faith in the Ameri- 
can people. I believe they are better 
able to make a judgment when they 
read all views, from the far right, or 
Birch Society position, to the far left, 
as well as those views of the so-called 
middle. 

I doubt whether my Republican 
friends have read the various articles 
in The Liberal Papers.“ It would make 
them better Americans to do so, even 
though such articles might not change 
their rigid opinions. As an individual, 
I do not agree with many of the views 
expressed by the authors of The Liberal 
Papers.” But I am glad to have read 
them, as I am glad to have listened and 
read the speeches of such men as Messrs. 
Buckley, Schwarz, and the distinguished 
Member of the other body from Arizona. 

America has made progress because 
we have had a free expression of any 
and all views. From these have come 
sound decisions, and I am sorry to see 
my Republican colleagues try to impugn 
or be uncomplimentary to those who 
still believe that this method is the best 
way to preserve our basic American way 
of life. 

In this spirit, I would like to quote 
from an American who might not be 
labeled “liberal,” but certainly would be 
considered a good American. An ar- 
ticle by John Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
from the American Bar Association 
Journal of February 1962, entitled 
“Shall It Be Law or Tyranny?” reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Our fight against communism must be a 
sane, rational understanding of the facts. 
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Emotional outbursts, extravagant name- 
calling, gross exaggerations hinder our ef- 
forts. We must remember that many non- 
Communists may legitimately on their own 
oppose the same laws or take positions on 
issues of the day which are also held by the 
Communists. Their opinions—though tem- 
porarily coinciding with the party line—do 
not make them Communists, Not at all. 
We must be very careful with our facts and 
not brand as a Communist any individual 
whose opinion may be different from our 
own. Freedom of dissent is a great heritage 
of America which we must treasure. 


With such sentiments perhaps not 
only the Republican leadership, but 
most good Americans will agree. 


The War Against Dope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, there was a very inter- 
esting program over radio station 
WABC in New York which dealt with 
the narcotic problem. As a former 
judge and as one who has sponsored 

legislation in Congress to solve this prob- 

lem and to help its victims, the narcotic 
addicts, I was extremely interested in 
the presentation and the views ex- 
pressed by the participants. 

Among the participants on the pro- 
gram were my good friends, Judge 
Hyman Barshay of the county court in 
Brooklyn and Assemblyman Stanley 
Steingut of the 18th Assembly District 
in Brooklyn. Both of these men have 
taken a very active interest in the nar- 
cotic problem and are doing everything 
humanly possible to find a solution. 
They deserve a great deal of credit and 
recognition for their efforts, Our com- 
munity of Brooklyn is very proud of the 
very able leadership of these two men, 
not only in this particular field, but in 
many other endeavors for the welfare 
of the people of Brooklyn. 


The program, entitled “The War 
Against Dope,“ was narrated by Jack 
Powers. State Senator Frank J. Pino 
also participated init. All of these men, 
and especially radio station WABC, 
deserve credit for rendering a great pub- 
lic service in bringing this problem out 
into the open and arousing public inter- 
est. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert into the Record the text 
of the program. 

The article follows: 

THe Wan AGAINST DOPE 

Jack Powrrs. During the next 25 min- 
utes you will be taken through the dark side 
of our society. Sometimes the angle from 
which we view the people who live in the 
“no man's land” is distorted. Often it is 
overplayed and overdramatized. But those 
who have been caught in the trap impending 
hopelessness through dope addiction may or 
may not find a way out. The levels of 
Dante's Hell are deep, and the road is rocky 
and there are those who fall back. 

AppicT. I came from a good family * * * 

Was raised * * they provided me with 
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everything. And yet, I became addicted do 
narcotics. How—how is this possible? 

Jack Powers, Somehow or other they al- 
ways try to climb out. But for many 
story is the same and the footholds out of 
the pit sometimes crumble. 

Judge BarsHay. To him my courtroom has 
become a revolving door. He is in, and he # 
out. And the process that we are now fol- 
lowing is equivalent to bailing out the ocean 
with a teaspoon. 

Jack Powers. A judge, human being, feels 
he must stick to the letter of the law; 
social conscience and his ability to 
someone in the face who is lost; and to sen- 
tence him to jail because of society's weak- 
ness is one of the hardest things for 
man of feeling to do. For after all, the 
who wears the judicial robes is a human 
being too. Like him, in the end, ve 
pay, and we become heartsick. 

MEDICAL EXAMINER FELDMAN. To look at $ 
lifeless body lying on a slab in the A 
and as you plunge that knife into that body 
knowing that this thing (that’s before you) 
was a living thing that was able to emot: 
that was able to generate feeling, that was 
able to be responsive to an emotion is, @ 
me, one of the biggest crimes that have been 
manifested upon society. 

Jack Powers. Sometimes when a few hu 
man beings have had enough. of the 
sickness of dope addiction, sometimes W F 
men have grieved enough for the fate of the 
youngster who falls prey to the needle 
that is when a group of men become a 
and the committee is formed to wage the war 
against dope. This is their story. 

(Music—crescendo—background theme-) 

Jack Powers. This is Jack Powers, direc 
tor of News and Public Affairs, WABC. To- 
night, another “Action: New York Docume? 
tary.” A continuing study and appraisal O 
the important problems facing our com- 
munity in today's complex world. The sub- 
ject one which could very well encompass 
your life and that of your neighbors. 
deals with a most sordid facet of our 80“ 
ciety. This report does not attempt to con- 
demn, for the sake of punishment, or expo 
for the sake of sensationalism. But we see 
rather to gain the single objective of giving 
further impetus to the noble effort s 
group dedicated to rehabilitation of the oth 
erwise doomed. If one person is helpes 
through this cause then we will have e 
complished our purpose. In view of t 
recent police crackdown on dope which it 
to public attention last week, WABC felt 
necessary to explore the effects of the stream 
of illicit dope into our city which escape? 
the cautious eye of our narcotics’ agents: 

Inspector. Carey. Members of my con 
mand received confidential information back 
in November of last year that a large 15 
ment was due in this country. And, throug 
various sources of investigation, 85 - 
know, and I know, that I would rather 7° 
speak of, we were able to. 

Jack Powers, You are listening to = 
voice of Deputy Chief Inspector ENA“ 
Carey, head of the New York Police Narcot 
ics Bureau, telling the story of how one 
the largest narcotics caches in history ref 
discovered and confiscated. (Fade Ca 
up.) 

Inspector Carey. Finally, on January — 
when it was time to close in, we felt the ere 
had arrived in this country, and we ‘aids 
ready to move on it. At which time, we ° 
and we raided Patsy Fucca’s father's place up 
7th Street in Brooklyn, and we came 
with 11 kilos of pure heroin, at 
machine guns, et cetera. We feel now — 
we have finally obtained all the heroin 
was in that particular shipment. In dakine 
of the money aspect, I don't feel that * 
Fucca's have the money to back this Par 
ticular shipment. They are working . 
someone else higher up. It is almost an oh 
possibility for us to connect the higher-u 
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With it, because in this business they merely 
Sct as loan sharks. 
Jack Powers. The ruthless men who ped- 
narcotics stop at nothing to gain ends. 
But these are only at the bottom of the 
Pyramid, The racketeers at the apex, are 
the ones who subsist on this filthy traffic. 
; Insrecror Carey. They put up the money 
Or an operation—they give it to what we 
call “button men” who are coming up in the 
Tackets. They make the connections, they 
Move the stuff, and within a month or two, 
they have to return a profit of possibly 200 
Percent or 300 percent on the original invest- 
ment made by these loan sharks. 
nos Powers, No less an evil than the 
eroin smuggled into our country is the dope 
Pusher who preys on anyone and everyone, 
including the sick, the invalid, and the 
Bands In our high schools the prey is at 


ters cron Carry. The Youth Board claimed 
ad e are 4,000 teenagers in schools who are 
dicts. We have a very close liasion with 
th the public schools who have squads, and 
of ave lieutenants and sergeants in charge 
Pe those squads. At the opening of this 
hool year, and every September, these men 
SH Ordered to, and they do, contact the prin- 
pal and the custodian of every school in 
city of New York and they are given the 
83 Utenants’ and sergeants’ home telephone 
Umbers so that in any event they want to 
— them for any particular reason what- 
ever, they will be available to them. 

ca Ac Powers. The youngster on dope is 
Ught in a trap and then he becomes so- 
pi Y's problem. He is sent away after ap- 
Fehension, but for Inspector Carey, a police 
icer working overtime and many hard 
hours, it’s not just concern with the nabbing 
an addict and putting him away. He 


bt ee to find a permanent cure. The image 
net Policeman has The drag- 
ter becomes a social crusader. A badge 


In with an idea, a workable solution. 
be SPECTOR CAREY. I feel that they should 
Sua away for at least a year. No less. 
Th in that way they will be rehabilitated. 
ten other words, I visualize a quonset hut 
on Camp where these men will work at least 
tours outdoors, Then, another 4 hours of 

t workday would be for vocational train- 
SO that when they do come out they 
Step into a job. Furthermore, if you 
25 on, take, as I would like to do, 20,000 to 
1 000 addicts off the streets of New York, 


* return of about 200 percent at least. 
There isn't any hood that would put up 


u a Maze., The voice you are about to hear 
tly, wasked—for obvious reasons. His fam- 
ons friends, and his employer will never 
Strat, He is an addict. His arms are out- 

etched, not for a fix, but for help. 
Pital cr. I have tried to enter the hos- 
Navas Several hospitals, only to be told they 
the o t got the facilities, they haven't got 
Te Personnel to treat an addict. They told 
tont they were sorry but I should try 
the where eise. Eventually I wound up in 

Riker's Island Penitentiary for 30 days 
mirre I committed myself as a self-com- 
— and unable to get to narcotics or a 
With of nercotics. I went through 30 days 
nor them, they would release you without 
wen Sllowup, without no care, whether you 
Deo) back to addiction or drugs or the same 

Able you associated with before. 

Wil Powers. Where can this man with the 

ed voice turn? Science seeks to get the 
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monkey off his back in new and different 
ways. We usually think of the cure for 
dope addiction as the process of padded cells, 
straitjacket hysteria, but gradual detoxi- 
fication seems to be a better way. 

INSPECTOR CAREY. From my experience, in 
fact, I was out to Lexington, Ky. here 
about 2 months ago, and I was assured by 
the head doctor down there that the worst 
case of addiction can be detoxified. That 
is, where the system does not need these 
drugs. Within 7 to 10 days, by the use of 
Methadone orally. Therefore, I feel if you 
give a man 30 days in the hospital, this is 
ample time for him to build himself up 
physically and to withdraw from the drugs 
without any pain whatsoever. 

Jack Powers. The man on dope will stop 
at nothing to feed his habit. The sting of 
the first penetration of the needle is a shock, 
but the virgin arm will feel it nevertheless. 
It may start with marihuana cigarettes in 
a school bathroom or in a dark corridor. The 
sinister habit can only be described by one 
who felt the first sensation, it’s a new world. 
What is it like? The man with the veiled 
voice was there. 

Appicr. Well, it’s, it’s very easily said. 
‘Cause innocently enough I did come in con- 
tact with narcotics and innocently enough 
I did take an injection, an injection in the 
skin. They call that a skin pop. Which 
means that it's faster acting and I'd feel 
that kick that much more quicker. But as 
time went on I found that I lost my job, 
and I began taking money from my parents, 
telling them different stories, why I needed 
money. The gamblers were after me. I 
needed money to pay off the bookmakers. 
I told them I got in trouble with a girl. I 
needed money for the girl, just to get money. 
And the only thing that I was doing was 
spending it for drugs. 

Jack Powers. For the dope addict seek- 
ing to give himself a blast, the nights are 
long, the days are a harried hunt for horse. 
Horse is heroin and the end is hurt. Not only 
hurt for him, but for friends, family, and 
those close to him. In this case, it was a 
broken home. 

Appicr. It not only wrecked my home, but 
my parents became very fll because of my 
addiction; they were very sick. Every time 
I had to go away, either for a crime, that I 
committed to get money for narcotics, or 
putting myself away in the hospital, I think 
they felt it much more harder than I did. 

Jack Powers. The dream world of the teen- 
age addict enlivened by deadly drugs becomes 
a nightmare for society. Assemblyman 
Stanley Steingut studied the penetration of 
this menace in the social fabric. There was 
an awakening among lawmakers. They were 
appalled at what they found. 

Assemblyman Sterncut. When I was given 
the figures, I was amazed, and I felt that it 
was my obligation to get into this fight and 
get into it immediately. We have been told 
that there are 5,000 additional addicts every 
year. And this is amazing, and certainly we 
should put a stop to it. 

Jack Powers. Many addicts seek a way out. 
They try to do it by themselves, they're en- 
couraged by the knowledge that someone 
else cares. 

Appicr. The only thing that I can say is 
that as long as I knOw that there are some 
people interested in us, to show me that they 
are considerate, and they are worried, to the 
extent where they will devote some time to- 
ward helping me, I will try my best to go 
along with them and help myself as long as 
they're willing to help me. 

Jack Powers. Others do care about the 
man with the veiled yoice. Lawmakers, city 
officials, social and civic leaders took up his 
cause. They formed a Committee of 500. 
They approached the problem of dope addic- 
tion in the city of New York at the grass- 
roots, They saw the massive outcry against 
the spread of this vice. The Committee of 
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500 asked for a million signatures and peti- 
tions to be sent to the State legislature. The 
call was for action, Senator Frank Pino 
raised the battle standard. 

Senator Pro. Our committee was organ- 
ized recently and was composed of outstand- 
ing people within our community. We have 
started the drive to encourage the support of 
this committee through every phase of com- 
munity activity. We have already gained 
the support of the United Taxi Owner's 
Guild, of various phases of labor. At the 
moment there are 12,000 taxicabs in New 
York City carrying our petitions and having 
them signed by the public through the taxi 
driver. 

Jack Powers. The man with the veiled 
voice reaches out and a city tries to help 
and reach him too. Sometimes the task is 
hard. 

AppicT. Before you can cure an addict you 
must be able to reach him, to try and under- 
stand him, to let him know that, that you're 
willing, and you're sincere in your efforts, 
and you will devote some time toward help- 
ing him—trying to guide him, to show him 
the difference—instead of letting him destroy 
his life and those near to him. He wants to 
be helped. When a person becomes addicted, 
after a few months every night becomes a 
night of fear because he must wake up the 
next day wondering and worrying where he 
will get the money to buy the drugs. There 
are so many things that go through an ad- 
dict’s mind, so many things, except how or 
when will he ever be able to stop. 

Jack Powers. In order to bring this per- 
son from the no-man's land, the Committee 
of 500 enlisted the aid of the workingman. 
There were many motives for suppressing the 
spread of narcotics. The web of the net 
reached out to strangle the innocent. The 
drivers took a hand; they had reasons for 
doing it. 

Can Drerver. About 90 percent of the 
crimes committed against cab drivers are 
perpetrated by dope addicts. We feel that 
the drug addicts themselves need help. This 
proposed legislation would accomplish all 
three points. I think that the Committee of 
500 should be complimented. I think it's 
about time the entire populace was aroused 
as to the menace that confronts all of us 
that have teenage children. 

Jack Powers. The State of New York has 
over 21,000 known addicts. This is almost 
half of the entire national figure. These 
people account for 35 percent of the crimes 
in the city of New York alone. But the most 
appalling fact is this: of those 21,000 junkies, 
one-sixth are under 21 years of age. This 
story is well known to the man with the 
veiled voice. 

Appicr. I've seen 14-, 15-, 15-year-old boys 
addicted to narcotics. I do know that if they 
need the drug, they need the medicine, be- 
cause they will become ill, they will go to 
any lengths to get it. 

Jack Powers. How young can a narcotics 
addict be? The youngest you know of. 

Appicr. The youngest I know of? Thirteen 
years old. 

Jack Powers. What happened? 

Appicr. Well, this young fellow, they take 
him, whenever the pusher is going to pick up 
his narcotics for the day’s business—they're 
trying to be a little cautious—he will take 
this young boy and let him carry the nar- 
cotics for him and promise that he will 
straighten him out with some stuff after he 
gets to his destination. Sometimes a pusher 
has to go like from Brooklyn to New York 
to get his narcotics and bring them back to 
Brooklyn. And, as I said, he will take this 
young fellow with him and let him carry 
the narcotics for him. I guess the reason is 
that as long as he don't have anything in his 
possession, he feels pretty safe. 

Jack Powers. This reporter investigated 
the facts on the spread of narcotics among 
our schoolchildren. The language books were 
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cast aside by the boys and girls who ventured 
into this other world. Teenage degradation 
made its own vocabulary. The glossary of the 
pot parties startles the uninitiated. The dic- 
tionary of dope, sounds like this? 

(Music—crescendo,) 

Jack Powrrs. Mainliner—one who shoots 
heroin directly into the large vein. 

(Music—crescendo.) 

Jack Powers. Kick—a thrill from dope— 
or an attempt to break the habit. 

(Music—crescendo.) 

Jack Powers. Cotton—the parched dried- 
out feeling after the drug’s effect wears off. 

(Music—crescendo.) 

Jack Powers. Fix. A shot of dope. 

(Music—creecendo.) 

Jack Powers. Joy pop. The introduction 
by an occasional sample. 

(Music—crescendo. Then background.) 

Jack Powers. This is the dictionary of 
dope. By the time the words fall into the 
ears of parents and teacher, then it's too late. 
Seymour Lackman, a history teacher at La- 
fayette High School in Brooklyn tells of the 
tragedy that struck within his own neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Lackman. It has come to our atten- 
tion, that dope pushers have been using 
nocent teenagers—youngsters of 13, 14, and 
15 years old. There is a park situated close 
to a junior high school in our community 
and this park has been used by the pushers 
to get rid of their narcotics by giving them 
to youngsters. This has come to our atten- 
tion. Some of my students have told me of 
cases going back several years where young- 
sters, teenagers that they have known, have 

_ been buying and securing marijuana and 
of the forms of dope. 

Jack Powers. Judge Hyman Barshay had 
an Inspiration. He saw the hurt, the hard- 
ship, and the terror in those who were 
brought before him. He leads the commit- 
tee of 500 in a crusade to right a great wrong 
in society. He sums it all up. 

Judge Barsuay. Our aim is to legislate for 
the creation of a maximum security hospital 
for drug addicts. For the creation of health, 
and vocational training camps. For a co- 
ordinated central office. For the registration 
and fingerprinting and photographing of 
drug addicts. And that’s why I am so grate- 
ful to the members of the medical profes- 
sion, to the clergy, and to all others who 
have joined our committee, and I pray that 
all of them lend their prestige—give us their 
advice—their talent—and guide us in this 
tremendous war that must be won. And, 
especially am I indebted to WABC whom we 
have found is a staunch friend in educating 
the public, in advising them of the impor- 
tance of this problem, and I would appre- 
clate your sending letters to that station to 
prove its worth, encouraging them in their 
efforts. We have found, up to date, their 
cooperation, magnificent. 

Jack Powers. Our job does not end here. 
Until all people of every walk of life join 
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forces in eradicating the problem, this is 
only the beginning. For this man, there was 
He had to find out the 


Appicr. I think it was when my mother 
died this past summer. I was away in 
prison. And, I received a visit and I was 
told that my mother had died. And since 
that happened, and I was eventually re- 
leased from prison, I am trying my best to 
make amends to my father and I have been 
doing it up to now. 

Jack Powers. A son who couldn't attend 
the funeral of his own mother. Then, there 
were those who were never able to fight their 
way out. The scene: a morgue. 

Medical Examiner FELDMAN. Well, I've had 
the unfortunate situation of having to come 
across peopie when they were alive, and 
people when they were dead. People when 
they were alive under the throes of drug 
addition, and people when they were dead, 
lifless, bloodless, lying on a slab and cold. 
To see a human being repress themselves to 
a level that is so low and sniveling and 
groveling in the sand just to reach up for 
that one bit of relief that they're looking 
for Is, to me, one of the biggest crimes that 
have been manifested upon society. 

Jack Powras. The full implications of the 
dope menace in our society may never be 
known. The imprisoned minds of those who 
have succumed to the habit may only be 
freed by an enlightened community. The 
petitions circulated by the committee of 500 
which you may sign, could prevent the next 
velled voice from being stilled on a slab. 

Research by Larry Murphy; directed by 
David B. Fein; produced by WABC Public 
Affairs; the War Against Dope was a new 
concept in audio-documentation. This is 
Jack Powers. This is Action: New York. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). ‘ 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing tne 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo! 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may prin 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegat?® 
who have changed their residences will t 
give information thereof to the Governme? 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an! 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extra 
from the Concresstonat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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REA Appeals to States in Power 
Industry Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
of the Recorp I include an article 
entitled REA Appeals to States in Power 
ustry Fight” which appeared in the 
ria Journal Star, March 18, 1962: 
APPEALS TO STATES IN POWER INDUSTRY 
Ficnt 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 
Wasuincrox.—The Government-sponsored 
Tural electrification system is appealing to 
States for legislative help in a battle 
Ae Private power concerns over the right 
Serve potentially millions of customers. 
It is calling upon State legislatures for 
Ws that would protect farm cooperative 
rural power systems from efforts of some 
Power companies to move into territories 
loped by the cooperatives. 
Rural Electrification Administration 
„ Government agency, which has 
loaned $5 billion to more than a thousand 
LA power cooperatives and power districts, 
leading a fight to protect its borrowers 
— what it calls encroachments of rival 
vate utilities. 
es REA has drafted what it calls a model 
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Noperative power system to present to legis- 
kette of States where there is no legal pro- 
ion against the extension of power lines 
Services of private concerns into areas 
Meday served by the farmer systems. 
i, Orman M. Clapp, REA Administrator, said 
is his conviction that “territorial pro- 
tection for rural electric cooperatives in the 
Rr they have developed in good faith can 
Thee through State legislation.” 
e only States now providing a high de- 
of protection to existing power systems 
territories originally assigned them, 
Hi NEA said, are: Arkansas, Idaho, New 
V, Pshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
— Georgia, Kentucky, 


S said that in many areas of the 
try, the private power concerns have 
started a new campaign to weaken and de- 
* the electric cooperatives. 
© told interviewers that the rivals of the 
Operatives are using a number of tactics. 
articularly vulnerable, he said, are the co- 
operatives which depend upon private con- 
for all or a part of their power. In 
ru Cases of this kind, he said, the power 
ing ers are increasing the rates and reduc- 
tothe amount of power made available 
© cooperatives, 
e most serious threat, he said, is the 
ot some private utilities to take over 
More densely populated areas now 
by the cooperatives. 
— of lower-cost electric service for 
of rural Americans can be de- 
*Oyed if cooperative rural systems are 
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stripped of their more densely populated 
areas and deprived of their right to serve the 
larger industrial and commercial loads that 
develop in their service territories," Clapp 
sald. 

Many of the controversies between farm 
power cooperatives and their rivals center 
around new communities, shopping centers, 
housing developments and industries, which 
have sprung up in territories of the cooper- 
atives since they developed their systems. 

The private power companies contend that 
such areas are no longer rural and conse- 
quently should no longer be served by a 
rural power supplier. 

The REA argues that it would be wrong to 
take away such blocks of customers. It says 
the private companies showed little or no in- 
terest in such territories when the rural co- 
operatives moved in. Further, it says, to 
take away these sources of income would be 
to wreck the cooperatives. 

It will provide funds for building of 
generation systems and transmission lines, 
where no adequate and dependable source 
of power is available and where the rates 
offered by existing power sources would 
result in a higher cost of power for the con- 
sumer than the cost under a REA-financed 
generation system. 

Private power groups have asked Congress, 
to enact legislation prohibiting loans under 
such conditions. 

Under the REA Act the Government is not 
permitted to make loans, to borrowers for 
building systems to serve towns, villages or 
boroughs of more than 1,500 population. 
But there is nothing in the act that would 
toss out such systems when their towns and 
villages grow in population. 

Clapp said the power cooperatives are not 
trying to take anything away from the pri- 
vate power concerns. 

“The cooperatives are not invading the 
cities or usurping anyone else's rightful busi- 
ness. They seek only protection for what 
they have built. They seek legal recognition 
of the right to remain in service areas they 
developed as rural arcas originally but which 
have since been caught up in the tide of 
population growth and municipal expan- 
sion,” 
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or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
December 22, 1961, issue of Life maga- 
zine was devoted to our great outdoors. 
Editorially, Life tells how the modern 
metropolis is out of harmony with the 
surrounding countryside. 

The editorial deals primarily with 
problems of land use, urban sprawl, poor 
planning. It states that: 

Our huge Federal highway program, in- 
stead of attempting to restore this harmony, 
is strictly an interurban layout with little 
concern for its effect on the land and towns 


between. It illustrates the bad American 
habit of letting the automobile direct our 
development, instead of telling the auto 
where we want to go. 


The Federal highway system destroys 
water resources as it likewise damages 
land. We do not, under the present sys- 
tem, give due regard to fish, wildlife, and 
recreation values in planning highway 
construction. 

That is why I have introduced S. 2767, 
which would require the Secretary of 
the Interior’s approval of Federal-aid 
highway projects affecting our fish, wild- 
life, and recreation resources. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the Life editorial, entitled “Use and 
Promises of America’s Land,” in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


USES AND PROMISES OF AMERIcA’s LAND 


No change In man's condition is more dra- 
matic than his relationship to his sister 
Nature, He started life on earth worshiping 
nature, whether as sun, moon or thunder- 
bolt. As he shifted his worship to an unseen 
Father, man launched his long war on na- 
ture with weapons that developed from club 
to plow to dynamite and rocket. There is no 
aspect of terrene nature, not even the seas 
and the poles, which man has not studied 
to subdue to his purpose, mostly with 
success, 

The American experience with nature is 
a 450-year capsule of this human story. On 
the beautiful howling wilderness in which 
our aborigines found their gods, our settlers, 
to survive, at once declared war. By 1900 
the continent and its wealth were at our 
mercy. We then declared a truce called 
conservation, a gesture of penance, prudence, 
and piety, Now we face a different problem: 
finding a way to live In stabler harmony with 
nature. It is a problem of baffling complex- 
ity; for the competing claims for the use 
of our conquered and finite land—for houses, 
highways, industry, recreation, wildlife, a 
whole variety of public and private uses— 
have never seemed so urgent. 

“The land was ours before we were the 
land's,” said Poet Robert Frost. To their 
courageous discoverers the American forests 
seemed literally inexhaustible as well as 
hostile. “Cut, burn, plant, destroy, move 
on —that was the necessary slogan that peo- 
pled this continent. Slowly the process of 
possessing this land turned us into “her 
people.“ The savage pioneers became home- 
steaders and husbandmen, Not until the 
Dust Bowl of the 1930's did we learn that 
soll as well as trees must be treated with 
respect, but conscience had begun to curb 
our ferocity even before the end of the In- 
dian wars. 

A turning point came by a campfire near 
Wyoming's Firehole River on September 19, 
1870. Ten men who had just explored the 
Yellowstone had “a rather unusual discus- 
sion” of what to do with their incredible find. 
After lively suggestions for preempting title 
and exploiting it, Judge Cornelius Hedges of 
Montana spoke, He did not approve of these 
plans. The whole region was too magnifi- 
cent to be privately owned. It should be set 
apart as a great national park, and the dis- 
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* 
coverers should try to get this done. Most of 
them caught the judge's spark. Thus was 
our national park system born “for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

A generation later Theodore Roosevelt, 
with Gifford Pinchot’s expert help, made 
conservation a popular cause and a perma- 
nent policy. He did so by dramatizing the 
battle of public conscience against private 
exploiters. Today this battle is less rele- 
vant. Nobody is against the conservation of 
our national resources. But neither do the 
conservationists agree on one meaning for 
the word, nor is there any single formula, 
short of the modern catchall ecology, by 
which man’s purposes and nature’s can be 
precisely reconciled. Most conservation laws 
now stipulate the multiple-use management 
of public lands—among the several uses 
(they are not always compatible) being the 
guardianship of timber, water, power, wild- 
life, grazing, recreation, and sheer wildness. 

The Federal Government already controls 
the use of 34 percent of the surface of the 
United States, largely in the arid West and 
in Alaska, Elsewhere there is a serious 
shortage of public recreational] facilities. If 
new Federal land purchases are to supply this 
lack, as proposed in Secretary Udall’s new 
program, the Government could well balance 
the purchases by sales from its western hold- 
ings—preferably to industrial and residential 
developers (as proposed in H.R. 17788). 
These western acres (now low priced) are as 
underpopulated as eastern land is overpopu- 
lated (and overpriced). Sell the West and 
buy the East might be one formula for the 
new and broader Federal land policy we need. 

Sustained-yleld management is now com- 
monplace in all big private as well as public 
forests. Soll conservation, thanks partly to 
F. D. R., Harold Ickes, and Henry Wallace, is 
the increasing practice of our farmers. Many 
States are as conservation minded as the 
Federal Government and are in better shape 
than they were a generation ago. The old 
T.R. type of conservation battle will still 
go on in local areas. But it is not the major 
problem that now confronts the American in 
his relationship to nature. 

A predominantly rural people in 1900, we 
are now predominantly 70 percent urban and 
suburban. 

There is nothing unnatural about cities or 
suburbs; but the modern metropolitan area 
represents our greatest unsolved problem of 
land use. Slum clearance and public hous- 
ing have not made our cities more livable. 
The squares that let London breathe, the 
fountains of Rome, the seaside amenities of 
Copenhagen seem beyond the imaginative 
reach of Los Angeles and New York. But 
these are parenthetical failures. The great 
problem of the modern metropolis is less 
within than without. The metropolis itself 
is out of harmony with the surrounding 
countryside. 

Our huge Federal highway program, in- 
stead of attempting to restore this harmony, 
is strictly an interurban layout with little 
concern for its effect on the land and towns 
between. It illustrates the bad American 
habit of letting the automobile direct our 
development, instead of telling the auto 
where we want to go. This habit's most 
visible result is urban sprawl, perhaps our 
cruelest misuse of land since our soil mining 
days. 

“Urban sprawl” is not the growth of 
cities. Instead, as “House and Home“ put 
it, the cities are distintegrating and spread- 
ing the pieces over miles and miles of coun- 
tryside.” It is an affront to esthetics, to 
human relations, and to nature. It will take 
far more use of the infant art of “environ- 
mental planning” to correct this misuse of 
land, The new art is hampered by its lack of 
community support—and frustrated by our 
old practice of encouraging unproductive 
speculation by undertaxing unused land). 
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To make our cities and their outskirts 
more livable; to enlarge the people's right 
to clean air and smells and water, sky and 
space and seasons and parks; and to shorten 
their travel time both to work and to the 
woods or the beach—this is the next frontier 
in the American's long attempt to get him- 
self into a better relationship with nature. 
He needs nature to help him to a sane idea 
of the good life. From now on the changes 
man works on the face of the earth should 
conform to nature’s principles of order and 
balance as well as to his own desires. Says 
regional planner Christopher Tunnard, “Man 
is a learning animal, and nowadays there is 
no reason to be content with landscapes 
which are not of a higher level than before.” 

Cried the angel in Revelation: “Hurt not 
the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees.“ 
For nature is a part of the glorious fullness of 
God’s creation no less than man. In a not- 
able sermon in New Delhi last month, 
Theologian Joseph Sittler of Chicago ex- 
horted Christians to remember this. Science 
has enabled man to “move in on the realm 
of nature and virtually take it over.” But 
in her “pathetic openness to glorious use 
as to brutal rapacity,” our sister nature re- 
minds us of our common parentage and 
linked destiny, 
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Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it is very encouraging to know 
that college students are taking a very 
deep interest in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. They will be our leaders of 
tomorrow and they are awakening to the 
fact that their interests are affected by 
legislation passed now. 

The student senate of the University 
of Wyoming has recently gone on record, 
by a vote of 17 to 4, as being opposed to 
further Federal aid to education. The 
action of the student body was vetoed 
by their president and, believing that the 
action taken by these students of the 
University of Wyoming is of interest, I 
am including articles covering the pro- 
ceedings: 

SENATE Passes BILL—PREXY PLANS VETO 

(By Kathy Karpan) 

Although the senate overwhelmingly 
passed a bill which would oppose Federal 
aid to education, President Brent Eastman 
announced that he intended to veto the bill. 

Senate bill No. 6, sponsored by John Gries, 
Jack Mueller, and Fred Miller, asked the sen- 
ate to endorse the activities of the State and 
local governments. 

It stated that there was no need to further 
supplement aid to education through the 
help of the Federal Government. 

Because this bill contained no evidence of 
the research which he feels did go into such 
& resolution, Eastman said he would veto the 
bill in its present form. 

Earlier in the meeting, senate bill No, 4, 
sponsored by Hugh McFadden and amended 
by Rex Arney, was defeated. The original 
bill suggested blanket approval of the stand 
of Boston University in its stand on Federal 
ald to education. 
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The amendment hoped to incorporate the 
viewpoint of the University of Wyoming as 
a result of the research done on the ques- 
tion. This amendment was rejected by ® 
13-6 vote. 

When the bill in its original form was pre- 

sented for approval, no affirmative votes were 
cast. 
Eastman's decision to veto the bill was 
given during the announcements. His veto, 
he stressed, was not because of personal feel- 
ings. Eastman felt the bill failed to give 
any credit to the senate’s efforts to under- 
stand the question. 

He said that had the bill in favor of Fed- 
eral aid to education, passed without giving 
specific reasons, he would have vetoed it too. 


A QUESTIONABLE VETO 


Dear Eprtor: The president of the Student 
Senate of the University of Wyoming, Brent 
Eastman, has in effect acted as a “Judas 
goat” in leading a senate which has give? 
him full and complete support into a slaugh- 
ter house of contempt and ridicule. 

It was Mr. Eastman who has insisted that 
the senate take a definite stand on the issue 
of Federal aid to education. But when the 
senate did take such a stand, through a bill 
which was well reasoned with thought be- 
hind it, Mr. Eastman vetoed this bill on the 
ground that (he believes very strongly in the 
opposite view of this bill) on principle, this 
bill is not detailed enough. 

He criticizes the bill because it does not 
give argumentative reasons, but the pill 
states that there is no need for Fed 
action—a negative position which require’ 
no further justification. 

This is a fundamental rule of logic as 
refiected in judicial as well as legislative 
procedure, a point that Mr. Eastman cannot 
or will not understand. 

If Brent Eastman vetoes this bill for non- 
political reasons, as he says he does, than b 
is saying in effect, that the 17 senators who 
voted for the bill are incompetent. 

Even though this vote was precipitated bY 
a motion for the previous question, 
motion was well taken and in order since 
the vote on it was overwhelmingly approved: 
Further, the last two senate meetings have 
been devoted to debate and discussion of 
Federal aid. 

The bill clearly and precisely states the 
views and position of 17 members of th 
Student Senate of the University of WY? 
ming. 

JOHN GRIES. 
Jack MUELLER. 
FRED MILLER. 


Is the Treasury Withholding on 
Withholding? 
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Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Revenue Act of 1962, H.R. 10650, is 7 
acted into law, the tax complexities 
the present tax statute will be greatlY 
compounded for millions of America? 
citizens who have income from divid 
and interest. The compounding of these 
complexities will arise from section 1 
of the bill which deals with withholding 
of income tax at the source on interest 
and dividends. 
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A clue to the added complexity that 
ensue from the enactment of these 
t olding proposals is found in the 
act that the statutory rules proposed 
in the bill begin on page 183 thereof and 
Continue through page 229. It must, of 
„be realized that these almost 50 
1 of complex statutory rules will be 
Ollowed by an even greater number of 
es of regulations to implement the 
tutory language. 
inne withholding tax on dividends and 
be rest that is included in this bill will 
one of the greatest administrative 
Monstrosities ever inflicted on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the taxpay- 
ing Public. Payors of dividends and in- 
and the many, many millions of 
ients of dividends and interest, and 
Personnel of the Internal Revenue 
Service will be forced to wallow through 
a jungle of difficult and obscure rules. 
v income tax structure of the 
Nited States is already incredibly com- 
the as anyone brave enough to tackle 
f job of filling out his own income tax 
orm 1040 each year knows. 
To all these existing complexities and 
€ns the bill proposes to add this per- 
Pie unnecessary withholding tax on 
Vidends and interest. 
One of the foremost reasons why this 
ex withholding system is unneces- 
nt is that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
8 shifting to the use of the new elec- 
mic data-processing machines. The 
juembership of this House is generally 
maliar with the steady progress of the 
ternal Revenue Service toward put- 
taps every taxpayer's tax accounts on 
tory and keeping his complete tax his- 
On tape. This conversion of the 
Internal Revenue Service to automatic 
Processing is moving rapidly. 
en it is completed there will be no 
on the Federal statute books for a 
erbuss type of collection apparatus 
the proposed withholding tax on 
ds and interest. 
ing t the new automatic data-process- 
ations of the Internal Revenue 
wee can cope with the problem of 
underreporting gap on dividends and 
ea crest, is shown by a speech made as 
peed as April 1961 by a senior admin- 
tive official of the Internal Revenue 
Vice. Speaking to the Tax Institute 
Said that electronic automatic data- 
nal equipment gives to the Inter- 
ta Revenue Service, and I quote: “a 
for a much more effective matching 
Ormation documents—particularly 
enap 1099—with tax returns so as to 
le us to tighten up enforcement and 
— reduce very substantially the 
mendetween dividend and interest pay- 
of ts, on the one hand, and the amounts 
ch income reported on returns.” 
© further noted this, and I quote: 
mehr Of the important changes needed to 
Subst the information system an effective 
. 
num on orms 
ang Similar documents. 


Datat important change has taken 

tam, - In October 1961, H.R. 8876 be- 

of © law. This act authorizes the use 

the count numbers for taxpayers, And 

on Mars and Means Committee report 
H.R. 8876 said: 


fmd 
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The bill is designed to improve enforce- 
ment and collection of internal revenue 
taxes by facilitating the expanded use of 
automatic data processing equipment by the 
Internal Revenue Service and by enabling 
the Service to match information returns 
now filed with tax returns. 


In discussing the taxpayer account 
number bill on the Senate floor, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1961, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Finance.Committee 
said: 

This legislation, the Treasury testified, 
would result in closing loopholes so that 
those who are now avoiding the payment of 
taxes would be compelled to pay by operat- 
ing this new number system through com- 
puting machines. 


He further said: 
The tax revenue, the Treasury testified, 
would be increased by $5 billion. 


And he added: 

The Treasury has told me it is the largest 
loophole closing bill that has ever been 
proposed. 

It is, thus, clearly shown that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has the working 
tools now in its hands to close any gap 
on the underreporting of dividends and 
interest: Automatic data processing and 
the authority to use taxpayer account 
numbers with this electronic equipment 
to trace, automaticaly, and under re- 
porting of income. 

It is beyond belief that instead of using 
these presently at hand modern tools to 
check underreporting of dividends and 
interest, the Victorian administrative 
monstrosity of a withholding tax system 
is also to be imposed as a millstone on 
the necks of both taxpayers and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. A new rela- 
tively inexpensive administrative en- 
forcement tool is to be abandoned, and 
huge administrative expense burdens are 
to be imposed on the taxpaying publie, 
on payors of dividends and interest and 
on the Internal Revenue Service. The 
accounts and records of all taxpayers 
and the Internal Revenue Service are to 
be scrambled. The Service is to be 
forced to process and clear many, Many 
millions of tax credit claims each year 
and to process, clear and write checks 
on many, many millions of refund claims 
each year. 

The administrative waste will be fan- 
tastic in scope—just because this admin- 
istration refuses to use, or even admit 
the existence of, the tools it now has in 
hand—electronic automatic data proc- 
essing and taxpayer account numbers. 

This is the same administration that 
told the Senate Finance Committee, in 
order to secure the taxpayer account leg- 
islation, that that statute would be the 
biggest loophole closer in history—by 
tracing quickly under-reported income. 

What I have just said will probably be 
countered with this type of argument: 

Our automatic data processing instal- 
lations are not yet complete and we just 
started the use of taxpayer account 
numbers when the new law was passed 
in the fall of 1961. 

But suppose several years do elapse 
before the Internal Revenue Service has 
these collection and enforcement tools 
fully installed, oiled, and operating. 

These withholding taxes on dividends 
and interest are not to begin until Jan- 
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uary 1, 1963. Income tax returns for the 
year 1963 are not required to be filed un- 
til April 1964. Internal Revenue Service 
has 3 years from April 1964— that is, un- 
til April 1967—to use its electronic ma- 
chines for the purpose of automatically 
and almost instantly tracing under- 
reporting of dividends and interest by 
every taxpayer. 

And if it be argued that the machines 
will not be geared to do this job as to 
dividend and interest payments in the 
year 1963, there is a perfect counter to 
such a position. 

Let us assume, to be very extreme, that 
the machines will not be geared up to 
automatically and quickly trace under- 
reporting until payments are made in 
the year 1965. Certainly as to any tax- 
payer “apprehended” by the machines 
for the year 1965 for failing to report 
dividends and interest it is a simple mat- 
ter to then pick up his 1963 and 1964 
returns and check the completeness of 
his income reporting for those years. 

Just the wide public knowledge that 
taxpayers from now on will have to com- 
bat these machines will be an adminis- 
trative weapon operating in terrorem to 
force scrupulous care in the reporting of 
dividends and interest. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a very simply way 
to avoid the multitude of evils of a with- 
holding tax system on dividends and in- 
terest—and a very inexpensive way. 
Why do we not accept it and use it? 
Why must we further complicate and 
confuse the life of the American taxpay- 
er? Why must we further complicate 
and confuse the already very difficult 
individual income tax return form 1040? 

That automatic data processing makes 
withholding taxes unnecessary is further 
shown by Commission Caplin’s February 
16 Dallas speech in which he reported 
that the ADP installations will all be in 
and functioning by January 1, 1965: 

He said: 

Automatic data processing is being in- 
stalled at an accelerated rate, and we expect 
to have all nine service centers operating by 
January 1, 1965. * * * Early evidence from 
our pilot Atlanta installations indicates that 
tax administration has the greatest tool in 
its history. 5 


The proposed withholding taxes would 
not be effective until the year 1963 - and 
tax returns for those years are due April 
15, 1964. The period for making addi- 
tional assessments on returns filed in 
April 1964 does not expire until April 
1967. 

Two years before that date the ADP— 
taxpayer account numbers system of 
IRS—will be functioning on a nation- 
wide basis. The IRS Commissioner has 
just said this. 

In April 1961 Assistant Commission- 
er—now Deputy Commissioner—of In- 
ternal Revenue, Bertrand Harding. 
stated that automatie data processing 
plus the use of taxpayer account num- 
bers would give a perfect simple sub- 
stitute for withholding taxes. He stated: 

One of the important changes needed to 
make the information system an effective 
substitute for withholding is to obtain tax- 
payer account numbers on all forms 1099 
and similar documents. 


H.R. 8876 enacted in October 1961 au- 
thorized the use of taxpayer account 
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numbers. So IRS now has all the tools 
it needs to avoid the cumbersome col- 
lection method of a withholding tax. 

And Commissioner Caplin, as noted 
above, has just stated that January 1. 
1965, the system will operate on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

The fact that the IRS is developing 
its automatic data-processing plant is 
already having its persuasive effect on 
taxpayers who may have been cavalier 
in any way on underreporting items of 
income. It will assuredly catch them on 
omission of income items like dividends 
and interest. 

The withholding tax provisions in the 
Revenue Act of 1962 are not the same 
that were presented by the Treasury 
last spring. The Treasury was then urg- 
ing what they called a simplified system 
which would not require payors to give 
payees receipts for tax withheld, and 
would not permit payees to file any ex- 
emption certificates with payors. 

In particular, the Treasury made the 
point that the withholding tax system 
the administration wished to sell would 
be made unduly complex if payees were 
permitted to file exemption certificates 
to claim exemption from the withhold- 
ing tax. 

This original Treasury position in op- 
position to exemption certificates can 
be found in the administration state- 
ments on pages 11, 39, and 277 of the 
hearings of the Committeee on Ways 
and Means. Yet the bill in its present 
form would provide for several forms of 
exemption certificates to be used by dif- 
ferent types of payees to escape tax with- 
holding. How the payors of dividends 
and interest and the Revenue Service 
can possibly keep the administration of 
this tax, and their records, in any sem- 
blance of order with these exemption 
certificates circulating, is beyond my 
powers of comprehension. 

The only relationship that exists be- 
tween the payors of interest and divi- 
dends and the more than 30 million re- 
cipients of dividend and interest income 
is a mail relationship. Payees are often 
just strange names on a mailing list. 

Under the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the payees 
will be entitled to an automatic credit 
of tax withheld, and entitled—in theory 
at least—to receive refund checks for 
tax overwithheld without too much 
difficulty and redtape delays—if they file 
refund claims. Payors are made person- 
ally liable for the tax to be withheld. 
Yet in that picture, exemption certifi- 
cates, without any administrative con- 
trol whatsoever are to be allowed to cir- 
culate. 

A payor company which may be a 
bank paying interest or a corporation 
Paying dividends, to many thousands of 
people in each case, is supposed to enter 
into an elaborate correspondence with 
people who wish to file the new exemp- 
tion certificate and then separate its 
payments of interest or dividends be- 
tween those on which tax is withhold- 
able and those not subject to withhold- 
ing tax, 

The payee who has received a pay- 
ment under an exemption certificate on 
which no tax has been withheld is sup- 
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posed to be honest enough to report that 
payment in full and not also claim an 
automatic credit on the ground that 20 
percent has been withheld. He can po- 
tentially claim both an exemption and a 
refund because there will be absolutely 
no Government records showing whether 
any tax has been withheld. The payee 
is given a marvelous enticement both to 
escape the 20-percent tax withholding 
by his payor and then pick up another 
20 percent by claiming an automatic 
credit, or by filing a claim for refund— 
both of which the Treasury assures us 
will be processed practically automati- 
cally. I do not believe that taxpayers 
will deliberately resort to such a dodge 
but it would seem inevitable that such a 
result would frequently prevail through 
innocent act. 

It is well known that the payors of 
interest and dividends in most cases have 
been forced in recent years to turn the 
entire payment operation over to mod- 
ern machinery. Any large paying agent 
will tell you that machines now available 
to him can barely take the present 
traffic, and that if they have to be 
worked twice to separate exempt from 
nonexempt payments, the administra- 
tive chore becomes almost impossible. 
The paying agents will also tell you that 
they have difficulty getting these ma- 
chines and to the extent that they must 
secure new equipment just for their 
present needs they have to wait months 
or years for it. 

Expanded provisions permitting the 
use of exemption certificates were has- 
tily added by the Committee on Ways 
and Means on the eve of reporting the 
bill. Apparently they are intended as a 
sop to the national clamor from millions 
of people who are going to be the victims 
of over-withholding, people who could 
either owe no tax at all or considerably 
less than the amount of tax withheld. 
This involves also the millions and mil- 
lions of senior citizens in this country 
who are living on small sums of invested 
income—usually dividends and interest. 
Twenty percent of their support money 
is to be collected and put into the public 
till and then doled out to them much 
later in the forms of refunds or credits— 
at the mercy of the red tape mill of a 
Federal agency. During the interim they 
must figure out some other way to meet 
their rent and food obligations. 

The exemption certificate rules in the 
bill are a poor sop in this regard. They 
are limited to children under 18 and to 
persons who are willing to state that 
they will owe zero Federal income tax. 
But the vast majority of people who will 
be affected by over-withholding of tax 
on dividends and interest are people who 
have some tax liability. They cannot 
avoid withholding by making a state- 
ment that they will owe no income tax. 
They are still left to the meat-grinder 
process of this antiquated tax collection 
device. 

The situation is an absurdity. The 
limited rules for exemption certificates 
that have been put into the bill complete 
the task of making the withholding pro- 
visions an administrative monstrosity, 
and confusing the accounts and records 
of payors, payees and the Internal Reve- 
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nue Service. And—these provisions still 
do not give the broad relief from over- 
withholding for which their sponsors are 
aiming. Probably no more than 10 per- 
cent, probably as low as 5 percent, 
the people on whom there will be over- 
withholding of tax are completely im- 
mune to income tax. The remaining 90 
to 95 percent are people who cannot file 
an exemption certificate and honestly 
state that they will owe no income tax. 
As to these people, including the many 
millions of senior citizens, as to whom 
tax will be over-withheld, and whose 
standard of living is to be contracted bY 
this weird tax collection device—they are 
to be surreunded to the administrative 
jungle of an antiquated and completely 
unnecessary tax collection device. 

Mr. Speaker, this recitation of facts 
pertaining to the withholding provisions 
of H.R. 10650 raises serious questions 85 
to the need for interest and dividend 
withholding in view of the develop: 
in the automatic data processing field. 
Section 19 of the bill should not become 
a part of our tax structure. 


Negro Cops in 144 Dixie Cities Can't 
Arrest White Felons 
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or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp, the follow- 
ing article from a recent edition of the 
Detroit Courier. It raises the question: 
How long will the American people tol- 
erate the far-reaching ill consequ: 
of racial discrimination and segregation 
upon the welfare of the Nation's en 
citizenry? 

Necro Cops IN 144 DR Crimes CAN'T 
ARREST WHITE FELONS 

CxicaGo.—Not only are Negroes in the DeeP 
South second-class citizens—law-abiding 4 
not—their police officers are also secon 
class. 

Of 161 cities where some 857 are employed. 
in only 17 can they arrest whites in 
little short of outright murder. 

Basis for this article is a compilation a 
the fall issue of the Journal of Negro Educa 
tion, part of an article by Elliott M. Rud: 
wick, associate professor of sociology ® 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Miami, Fla., employing 85 Negroes in the 
police department, has the greatest num 
ber in the Deep South. They patrol Ni RA 
areas only, however, and to arrest a whi 
offender, they usually have to call a 
patrolman to assist. a 

New Orleans rates second with a total 
43 Negro policemen, Here, however, theY 
may arrest a white offender under certain 
ciroumstances—ostensibly a felony. F 

The State of Mississippi, with one of th 
highest ratios of crime in the Nation, 
the same report lists three cities emplo; 
Negro officers: Greenville, four; Gulfport 
two, and Indianola, two, 

Figures for the States listed are based 
on findings of 1959. Negro officers in thet 
cities, however, must call white police 
make arrest of non-Negroes. 
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Houston, Tex., rating near the top of the 
list in crime incidence on national level, 
has a total of 33 Negro officers according to 
the 1959 figures. To arrest a white offender 
they also must call a white officer to assist 
in the arrest. 

Not mentioned, however, is the fact noted 
in most law journals, that Negroes in both 
North and South, for various reasons are 
highly uncooperative with white police. 

“They just won't talk"—even in such 
Cities in the North like Philadelphia, New 
York and Pittsburgh. 

States included in the survey conducted 
by the Journal, and Current Trends and 
Events publication are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Mississipp!, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. 

Greensboro, N.C. has one of the most 
Unique situations in the Nation. Both 

egro and white officers call each other to 
2 in making arrests of persons of other 


In no other nation on earth, with the ex- 
ception of South Africa, does a similar situa- 
exist. A pointed anomaly is in the 
Situation of Miami, Fla., where there is, how- 
ever, a Negro police magistrate. 

Newport News, Norfolk, Hampton, Rich- 

Mond, and Portsmouth, Va., pose an excep- 
to the rule in the Deep South. Here 
Negro officers may arrest white offenders. 
The whole situation, nonetheless, points 
Out the double standard of justice, which 
in the South as regards Negroes and 
Whites. From the beginning, it appears on 
face of the survey, in the South a Negro still 
has no rights which a white man is bound 
law to respect. 

Not mentioned in the report is the city of 
W , Del, where only last spring a 
Negro was named a police lieutenant, a 
Howard University law graduate, was named 
& municipal judge, and a Negro was ap- 
Pointed to the fire department. 

The tabulation points out one of the most 
Unique situations in U.S. police action, but 

best instance of nongrowth fall on 
Norfolk, Va. 

er cities having a fair number of 
Colored men and women in their police 
division are Jacksonville, 27; Tampa, 13; 
West Palm Beach, 12; Atlanta, 31: Savannah, 
a Louisville, 27; New Orleans, 43; Charlotte, 
0; Durham, 11; Winston-Salem, 12; Okla- 
homa City, 16; Tulsa, 18; Nashville, 19; 
Galveston, 16; Houston, 33; San Antonio, 12 
and Richmond, 21. 


Patriot Ledger 125th Anniversary Edi- 
tion, January 6, 1962, Quincy, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


8 Mr, BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Peaker, it is indeed an honor for me to 
Call to the attention of the Members of 
Jour House a milestone recently 
ved by a great newspaper in the 
onwealth of Massachusetts. 
Quincy Patriot Ledger has just 
Celebrated its 125th birthday, and in the 
years of its publication, it has 
Served a noble purpose and met an im- 
24 t need for the residents not only 
f Quincy but of several neighboring 
unities south of Boston. 
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The Quincy Patriot Ledger has lived 
up to the fundamental goals of a news- 
paper: it has labored diligently to dis- 
seminate fairly the news of our com- 
munities, our Nation and the world. 

While many newspapers throughout 
the United States of similar circulation 
have been threatened with failure or 
have gone under in the last decade, I am 
happy to report that the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger is enjoying good health. This is 
due, I am led to believe, in no small de- 
gree, to the fact that the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger has always tried to be a good 
newspaper. 

Steeped in the history of our land as 
Quincy and neighboring communities 
are, the Quincy Patriot Ledger has al- 
ways demonstrated a keen awareness of 
the problems America faces. It has 
never neglected—but rather has spoken 
out forcibly as well on—the many local 
issues affecting the lives and welfare of 
the residents of its communities. 

I would like to cite particularly the 
anniversary issue itself which contained 
many outstanding articles of lasting sig- 
nificance. There was a history of the 
South Shore, by Physician-Historian 
Henry F. Howe, that was truly a master- 
piece. It touched on the events of im- 
portance in the district from the pre- 
colonial days to the present and must 
have been extremely valuable to high 
school and college students because it 
certainly was exciting for those of us 
whose classroom days are a little bit be- 
hind us. It is, of course, obvious that an 
American cannot be proficient in the 
knowledge of his own land unless he is 
familiar with the history of the South 
Shore communities in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. And, Mr. 
Speaker, the section in the special 
edition that was devoted to the press— 
national and worldwide—would buoy 
the spirit of any skeptic who feels that 
the days of true journalism are past. 
The many articles in that section pro- 
vided us with a clearer understand- 
ing of the problems of the press itself 
and how the leaders in journalism are 
striving to surmount them. 

International contributors included: 
John W. K. Dumoga, foreign news editor 
of the Daily Graphic in Accra, Ghana; 
Eljas Erkko, publisher of the Helsingen 
Sanomat, Helsinki, Finland; Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, proprietor and director of 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Frank Moraes, editor of the Bombay 
Express, Bombay, India; Dr. Urs 
Schwarz, editor of the Neue Zurcher 


Zeitung, Zurich, Switzerland, and Don- 


ald Tyerman, editor of the Economist, 
London, England. Edward W. Barrett, 
dean of Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism; Barry Bingham, 
president of the Louisville Times and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Melvin Berg- 
heim, program officer of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute; Herbert Bruc- 
ker, editorial page editor of the Hartford 
Courant, and Dr. Vannevar Bush, noted 
scientist; Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor; J. Mont- 
gomery Curtis, director of the American 
Press Institute; Louis Lyons, curator of 
the Nieman Foundation at Harvard 
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University; Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlantic Constitution, and Michael J. 
Ogden, executive managing editor of 
the Providence Journal and the Provi- 
dence Bulletin. 

Two distinguished members of the 
faculty of Harvard University contrib- 
uted an entire section on “Planning the 
South Shore’s Future.” The findings 
‘and recommendations of Profs. Reg- 
inald Isaac and Francois C. Vigler will 
be an immense help to the local, State, 
and Federal officials who are constantly 
concerned with the intelligent planning 
of our public and private services to 
meet the needs of an expanding and 
more mobile population. 

The Quincy Patriot Ledger knows the 
history of the South Shore; it knows 


what must be done in this modern 


world; and it is prepared to contribute 
what journalism so ably can contribute 
to the welfare of-our citizens. And so, 
as it continues its daily service, we wish 
it success because we realize how vital 
it is to the retention of our liberties 
that we have a free and energetic press. 


Our Foreign Aid Program Will It Ever 
End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Our Foreign Aid Program— 
Will It Ever End?” written by Arthur 
Edson and appearing in the Sunday, 
March 18, 1962, edition of the Peoria 
Journal Star be reprinted in its entirety 
at this point in the RECORD: 

OUR FOREIGN Arp ProcramM—Wuu IT Ever 
Env? 
(By Arthur Edson) 

(Evrror’s Norse.—Spectacular boondoggle 
or democracy’s salvation? The arguments 
soon will echo once more in the Halls of Con- 
gress as legislators debate the administra- 
tion’s request for $5 billion in foreign aid. 
In advance of this year’s hassle, a seasoned 
Washington observer puts the big picture in 
perspective.) 

Wasuincton.—In December 1947 Congress 
was considering a fantastic new scheme: 
Saving the world by an immense foreign aid 


rogram. 

Should this country try it? And if it did, 
should it be for 1 or 4 years? 

President Harry S. Truman wanted four. 

Carl A. Hatch, then a Democratic Senator 
from New Mexico and now a Federal judge, 
showed a real grasp of the political facts of 
life. Although an administration backer, he 
said he would settle for a year. 

“Once embarked on the program,” Hatch 
sald, “no Congress will be willing to turn 
back on it,” 

Once again Congress is considering foreign 
aid—and once again it is proving how correct 
Hatch's judgment was. 

There will be the customary squabbling 
over how much money is enough, the cus- 


í 
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tomary recriminations and the customary 
compromises. 

But even its severest critics know that for- 
elgn aid is here to stay with no Congress 
willing to turn its back on it. 

It's here to stay, even though more than 
$90 billion have been poured into it, even 
though threats of scandal and waste fre- 
quently swirl about it, even though its sup- 
porters sometimes confess they have misgiy- 
ings about it. 

It’s here to stay, because Americans are 
worried about communism, because we can't 
think of a better way to combat it, because 
It's easier to begin a Government program 
than it is to end it, because, whatever its 
faults, leaders of both parties feel foreign 
ald has enough real merit that they are will- 
ing to fight for it. 

Technically foreign aid began on March 17, 
1947, when Truman asked for—and eventu- 
ally got—$400 million in military ald for 
Greece and Turkey. But its birth date is 
usually listed as June 5, 1947. 

That's when George C. Marshall in his now 
famous Harvard speech said that the rid- 
dled economy of Europe had to be rebullt. 
and that this Nation should help plan and 
pay for its restoration. 

“Our policy is not directed against any 
country or doctrine,” Marshall said, “but 
against hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
chaos.“ 

After Russla denounced the scheme as an- 
other capitalistic plot, the ald program 
quickly took on an anti-Communist hue. 
Indeed, its chief selling point to Congress 
has been that this is the best and the cheap- 
est way to fight communism. 

Begun as a program to revive industrial- 
ized Europe, it quickly spread to underdevel- 
oped or otherwise needy nations. Soon aid 
flowed to Asia, to South America, to Africa. 

Of the world’s 120 or so independent na- 
tions, almost all those outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, and a few behind it, have received aid 
in some form. 

A Library of Congress survey shows that 
between July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1961, 22 
countries received more than a billion dol- 
lars each in grants or loans, 

The leaders: 

France, $9,431,400,000. United Kingdom, 
88.685. 600.000. Italy, $5,641,900,000. Korea, 
$5,029,600,000. West Germany, $4,997,100,- 
000. Formosa, $4,161,100,000. Japan, $3,574 


The list ranges on down to such com- 
paratively modest sums as $1,900,000 for 
Togo and $1,000,000 for Sierra Leone. 

Of all the aid proposals, the Marshall 
plan was by far the most successful. 

Dr. William Drees, former Dutch Prime 
Minister, has said, “It has rarely occurred 
history that an entirely new experiment 
the way of international relations has 
enjoyed such demonstrable success as the 
Marshall plan. It is a symbol of what the 
effect of real cooperation can be for peace- 
ful purposes in the world.” 


A British official put it simply, “One of 
magnanimous 


the most generous, acts in 

In this country, which footed the bills, 
comments were less ecstatic. 

One complaint is not that the Marshall 
plan failed, but rather that it succeeded 
too well. 

We have given European nations so much 
help, this argument goes, and they have 
made such a splendid recovery, that now, 
by combining into a Common Market, they 
will lick us at our own game in world trade. 

Evaluations have varied greatly. Gener- 
ally the verdict has depended on how one 
felt about it before starting to make the 
judgment. 
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Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, a rabid foe, concluded, “Our for- 
eign ald program has been an abyssmal fall- 
ure 


Senator Estes Kerauvern, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, a rabid friend, took soundings 
and found, Mutual security is not an idle 
phrase—it is not a foreign giveaway. It is, 
I assure you, life and death to us all, and 
we must continue to support it and fight for 
it against those who could cut it to ribbons.” 

You take your choice. Either way you 
still pay your money, which has now 
mounted to $500 for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 

The man who hopes for, but doesn't 
promise, miracles is Fowler Hamilton, for- 
eign ald administrator, a well-to-do, 50-year- 
old lawyer from New York City. 

Hamilton isn't pessimistic about this Na- 
tion's race with the Communists for the 
affections of those in backward nations. 

“I think we have the edge,” he said, “not 
only because of our wealth but because of 
our powers of organization.” 

Even after the thorny answers of which 
country gets what amount. of money have 
been arrived at, many a haunting question 
persists: 

1. Pouring money into a country stabilizes 
its government. Since the Communists 
moved in during unsettled times, that’s one 
of the reasons for pouring the money. But 
this steadies bad governments as effectively 
as it does good ones. 

The uneasy thought persists that some 
dictators may be in business only because 
they have been propped up with U.S, aid. 

2. There's no point in helping the rich 
get richer and the poor poorer. The United 
States is anxious for land and tax reforms, 
especially in Latin America, 

But as Gen. Robert Cutler of the Inter- 
American Development Bank told Congress: 
“It is going to take years for Latin America 
to reform itself. It is a place that has existed 
for four or five hundred years on this level. 
No, it’s going to take a long time.” 

3. Congress frets over what all this may 
do to U.S. economy. Officials of the Agency 
for International Development, which ad- 
ministers the program, saythat as a nation 
develops its trade increases, and that this 
country will get its share, 

That may be true, but it frightens a Con- 
gressman from, say, an area dependent on 
textiles where business is bad, to learn that 
this Government has helped another nation 
bulld a competitive mill. 

4. The country’s leaders worry about the 
trade balance as U.S. dollars and gold slip 
away, chiefly due to the large number of 
troops supported abroad. Forelgn aid ag- 
gravates this, even though it may look worse 
than it is. Aid officials claim that 80 percent 
of the money is spent in the United States 
and that 600,000 jobs depend on foreign ald 
money. 

A discussion of these worrles can run on 
andon. Last year the State Department put 
out a booklet in an effort to answer the chief 
complaints and charges. 

The replies filled 52 pages. 

But. nowhere was there an attempt to 
answer the granddaddy question of them 
all. How long must this go on? 

The reason is simple: Nobody knows. 

But the best guess seems to be that for the 
next 8 years the pressures will be great. 
Then, it is hoped, other countries will as- 
sume more of the burden. 

One estimate of how long aid will be given 
may come as a real shocker. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
has guessed it may be for another 30 years. 
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Resolution by the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees, Chapter 449, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am pleased to 
include the following letter and resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Association 
of Retired Civil Employees of Chapter 
No. 449, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The requests as set out in this reso- 
lution are justified, hence I trust they 
will be adopted by Congress at an early 
date. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

Counc BLUFFS, Iowa, 
February 24, 1962. 


Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: At our regular meeting of 
chapter No, 449 February 23, I was in- 
structed to write you concerning the resolu- 
tion that this chapter sent you, and request 
you to insert it as your extended remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If this is at 
possible, we would appreciate very much 
you would do that; we are hoping that 
legislation will be enacted for the benefit 
of the retirees. 

With very best regards, I am, 


Respectfully, 
STANLEY M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer No. 449. 


RESCLUTION 


Whereas the civil service retirement pas 
of retired employees is inadequate to pro- 
vide the basic needs of a large number of 
said employees without the ald of addii 

and 

Whereas sald retirees have received but one 
10-percent increase in annuities since 1 
which did not apply to those who 
subsequent to October 1, 1956; and 

Whereas any increases in annuities for 
said retirees is wholly dependent upon the 
will of the Congress; and 

Whereas the members of the above-named 
organization seek relief in the matter of 
increased annuities and exemption of 
ment pay; and 

Whereas a number of bills before the Con- 
gress has been referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and to the 
Committee on Ways and Means which are 
of concern to said retirees: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of this chapter 
assembled at the December 1961 meeting 
held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, That this reso 
addressed 


to certain Members of Congress urging thelr 


bills hereinafter referred to as follows: 

1. H.R, 6444, 87th Congress, Ist sesslon . 
and all other companion bills, 

2. Subject to the enactment of the above 
named bill, consideration is urged on H. 
6855, 87th Congress, Ist session, and all other 
companion bills. 

3. Subject to the enactment of both 
above-named bills, consideration is urged 
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HR. 3316, 87th Congress, Ist session, and all 
other companion bills. 

4. H.R. 140, 87th Congress, Ist session, and 
all other companion bills, bills to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
Vide that the full amount of any annuity 
received under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act shall be excluded from gross income. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Oscar P. WILLIAMS, 
` President. 
Dated January 4, 1962. 
Attested: 
STANLEY M. REED, 
Secretary. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Atlanta Journal and Constitution of 
November 23, 1961: 

Mn. Sam: No. 7 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 


Life in Washington was a constant turmoil 
Which Speaker Sam Rayburn endured with a 
Singular outward calm and patience. 

But whenever he could, he stole weekends 

go fishing on rivers or lakes on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. He enjoyed a few hours 
Of relaxation in his bachelor apartment 
phere he liked to personally prepare and cook 
‘Or a few intimate friends his favorite dishes: 
xas chii—without beans—or fried chicken 
°F pork shoulder, varying the menu occasion- 

y with scrambled eggs, soup beans, giblet 
Fravy on hot biscuit, collard greens—and al- 
Ways cornbread. 

But real surcease from his labors, the com- 
biete peace he sought when the pressures 
prere off, Rayburn found only at home on his 

arm at Bonham Tex. 

The white two-story colonial house, midst 
Shrubbery and trees, stands on the western 
du ot the town, about 100 feet off 
qoute 82—a paved highway made possible by 
tea Sam's national program of Federal aid 

or construction of farm-to-market roads. 
has ings 160 acres of farmland, the house 
four 20-foot-high pillars supporting a 
Slan dormer-windowed roof. 

LEISURELY DAYS 


Two days here, spent in and around the 
house, partaking leisurely of home fare, read- 
ing while lolling on one of the dozen sofas or 
entiy on one of the 14 rocking 
chairs about the place, were all Mr. Sam 

to be completely rested. 
wanes “unwound” from the hurried pace of 
Ute ungton to the milder tempo of rural 
kee with mind at east and energy restored, 
turned to this other life he loved so deep- 
Y, that of a man of the soil. 

he would make a general check of 
the overall operations of not only the 160 
ate at the homestead, but an additional 

08 Rayburn acres nearby, and the 900-acre 
Cattle ranch 14 miles northeast of Bonham 

in the middle 1930's 
he would get down to specific 
activity working side by side with his farm 
„or the ranchhands doing the things 
that needed to be done, whether sawing, 
hopping or repairing a building. 
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CONSERVATION PIONEER 


Mr. Sam was a most successful farmer and 
cattle breeder, a pioneer in soil and water 
conservation, and applied this practical 
knowledge in a most influential way for the 
improvement of agriculture generally. 

Mr. Sam was one of the first farmers in 
Texas to change from “plowing a straight 
furrow” to the soil-and-water-savying meth- 
od of terrace ridges and contour rows. This 
way, fast-running water and swift blowing 
winds were prevented from carrying off too 
much topsoil. 

“I like to make running water walk,” 
Rayburn told the late Valton J. Young, the 
new farm agent in Burnham County in 1933, 
as he showed him about his place. 

When one of the neighboring farmers said 
to Sam, “the long and straight rows let us 
work our land so much easier,” he snapped 
back: 

“Yes. Keep running your straight rows 
up and down the hill and your harvest will be 
much lighter and easier, too. 


BURNED STALKS 


Many of these same farmers also raked 
and burned all their stalks after harvest, 
leaving their soil naked instead of keeping a 
protective cover during the long rainy winter 
to absorb and retain the moisture, as Mr. 
Sam's did. 

“We can't stand to work foul land,” they 
said. 

Ultimately, Fannin County fellow farmers 
came around to Sam’s way of thinking, as 
did most others in Texas which led the 
country in adopting a soil and water conser- 
vation program. 

In Mr. Sam's view “a cash crop is only 
secondary to a successful farm family.” 

“The first function of a farm,” he ex- 
plained, “is to make the owner's family a 
good living, This includes a good family 
food supply grown right on the farm. If a 
family goes_on a farm or ranch to make a 
livelihood, they usually do that—plus mak- 
ing some money. But if they go on a farm 
just to make money, they nearly always 
wind up doing neither.” 


FOOD APLENTY 


Mr. Sam did both. In the thirties, the 
main cash crop of the 160-acre farm was 
milk. Others were cotton and corn. But 
here and on the larger acreage nearby they 
produced many other items to keep the Ray- 
burn larder always well stocked with plenty 
of good food. 

In the early days on the farm Sam's 
mother and father were fairly active: 
mother—described by all who knew her as a 
wonderful woman and a living dynamo— 
busy in the kitchen cooking for her apprecia- 
tive family, father helping his sons whenever 
he could. The elder Rayburn passed away in 
1916 at the age of 79, having lived to see Sam 
twice reelected to Congress. 

Mrs. Rayburn, who latterly permitted a 
cook to come into her kitchen, always in- 
sisted on preparing Sam's favorite dishes for 
him when he came home from Washington, 
either on short vacations or at session's 
close. Until her death in 1926 she even made 
an occasional trip to the Capital to cook 
for Sam at his aparfment. 

As his brothers Tom and Jim—the twins— 
and Will, retired from active work on the 
farm which they operated in the Speaker's 
absences, and later passed away, Sam took 
a long planned step. He gave up dairy farm- 
ing, selling his prize Jersey herd, including 
White Sox, a champion bull whose royal 
blood was transmitted to generations of the 
best Jersey male calves in communities for 
miles around. 

“We no longer have the time, labor, and 
management available to keep our well-de- 
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veloped dairy herd,” Sam informed County 
Agent Young one day in the late thirties. 
“I recently bought the old Steger Ranch and 
three small adjoining tracts out on Coffee 
Mill Creek. After same necessary fencing, 
pool digging, and barn building, I plan to 
stock the place with young registered beef 
animals and then grow into business as I am 
able and as the grazing capacity of the land 
will stand.” 

The largest part of the 900 acres he ac- 
quired, in an area known as Ivanhoe, was an 
abandoned ranch in poor condition. 

Obviously, Mr. Sam was no Sunday farmer. 

Walking a couple of miles a day or rid- 
ing his favorite cow pony, Pansy, about the 
ranch, pitching hay, or cutting wood, 
Rancher Rayburn enjoyed complete content- 
ment here. 

He could stay at the one-story ranchhouse 
which was built among a grove of oak trees. 
Its high and wide fireplace, walnut beds to 
sleep six, electric stove for broiling steaks, 
and old-fashioned icebox, usually holding 
watermelons, were all the conveniences a man 
needed. The old lodge had no telephone and 
no. mail delivery. 

This was Shangri-La indeed. 


Civilization Comes High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of March 4, 1962: 

CIVILIZATION Comes HIGH 


Taxes, it is said, are the price we pay for 
civilization. If the old axiom is true, civil- 
ization is becoming mighty expensive. 

A few days ago we reported on this page 
a study which indicated the Federal budget, 
now around $93 billion, may reach $128 bil- 
lion by 1970. That, however, is only part 
of the story. 

The Tax Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit 
study group, reports that a really big bulge 
has come in the cost of financing State and 
local government. 

State mt expenditure jumped 
from $7.1 billion in 1946 to $31.6 billion in 
1960. Total public expenditures—State, 
Federal and local—will amount to $173 bil- 
lion in 1962. That will be 7½ percent higher 
than in 1961 and will represent a new total 
of $3,050 per family or an increase of $200. 
The average family tax payment has doubled 
since 1950. 

The tax foundation report shows that the 
average U.S. taxpayer will work 2 hours and 
19 minutes out of every 8-hour work day to 
pay this tax load. Or, to put it another way, 
it takes nearly a day and a half of a 5-day, 
40-hour week before you make any money 
for yourself. 

It does not follow that we, the people, are 
getting twice as much government—=service, 
that is—for our money that we did in 1950. 
The inflation factor has caused government 
costs to skyrocket. 

Take, for exampie, school costs in the 
State of Michigan. In the school year of 
1949-50, the average cost per pupil of op- 
erating the public schools was $216.13. In 
the 1960-61 school year, the figure was 
$283.68. 
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What has happened in the schools has 
taken place in almost every other area of 
public service. Costs have grown out of 
proprotion to the actual increase in popu- 
lation and the services performed. 

It is obvious that the people can't avoid 
the cost of civilization. Children must be 
educated. The national defense must be 
kept strong. Protective services, such as 
fire and police, cannot be discarded in order 
to save money. 

It is apparent, however, that there must 
be careful scrutiny of all government spend- 
ing, and most particularly at the Federal 
level where the control by the people is the 
weakest. 

Second, there must be an end to inflation 
which is responsible for so much of the in- 
crease in the price the people pay for State, 
Federal, and local services. 

Civilization should not be permitted to 
price itself out of the market. 


Trade Expansion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
are under way on the so-called trade ex- 
pansion bill before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. A large amount of 
testimony will be taken. When the 
hearings are completed Members will re- 
ceive a printed set of the hearings and 
these will be voluminous. No one will 
have time to read through all the testi- 
mony. 

During the past year two subcommit- 
tees held extensive hearings bearing on 
the tariff and trade question. One was 
conducted by a subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
on the subject of the impact of imports 
and exports on employment; the other 
by a subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee. The first one was under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Jon H. Dent] and 
the other, under the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Hate Boccs]. 

These hearings also produced volu- 
minous testimony. These are not the 
only voluminous reports that claim our 
attention. We do not have the time at 
our disposal to peruse these numerous 
reports of hearings. It is humanly im- 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, there has come to my 
hands a single statement that was made 
before the Boggs subcommittee that I 
think goes far to summarize the posi- 
tion of those who are concerned over the 
injury to our economy caused by import 
competition that takes advantage of the 
low wages prevailing abroad. 

The statement was prepared by O. R. 
Strackbein, who is chairman of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy. This organization draws mem- 
bership not only from industry but also 
from agriculture and labor. Mr. Strack- 
bein has devoted years to the study of 
the import problem and has given his 
attention to many of its aspects. His 
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position is not one of outright or blind 

protectionism. His organization seeks 

principally to assure an adequate remedy 
against serious injury from imports. 

In his statement before the Boggs sub- 
committee he calls attention to the se- 
rious problem of unemployment and the 
need for economic expansion and growth. 
He relates import competition to this 
problem in a manner that demands at- 
tention. It is not the number of work- 
ers who are directly displaced by imports 
that measures the damaging effects 
caused by competitive imports. Probably 
more important if less visible is the 
retarding effect on growth produced by 
the shadows cast by imports on the mar- 
ket prospects. 

This is a very important aspect of im- 
port competition that has too long been 
neglected. Mr. Strackbein’s statement 
bring to the front what has too long re- 
mained hidden in the background. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include his statement. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 
THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT- 
Export Porter, BEFORE THE Bocas SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE JOINT Economic COM- 
MITTEE, DECEMBER 11, 1961 
The slow growth of the American economy 

in recent years has attracted widespread at- 

tention not only here but in other countries. 

Latterly we have been far outdistanced in 

terms of growth by Japan and Russia, no 

less than by a number of the in- 
dustrial nations, notably the Republic of 

Germany, Italy, and France. 

This lag registeted by the United States 
would be of little moment, and could be 
dismissed as no more than evidence of the 
fact that our own assistance to foreign coun- 
tries permitted these to leap over nearly a 
generation of research and development and 
therefore make rapid advances, were it not for 
the growing residual unemployment. that 
confronts this country even after its recovery 
from a series of recessions, It has been 
noted that since the recession of 1948-49 
we have been left at the peak of successive 
recoveries with a larger hard core of people 
out of work than before. 

Some have called this structural as dis- 

ed from cyclical unemployment and 
have attributed it to changes in consumer 
taste, shifts of demand, and in some degree 
to automation and other laborsaving de- 
vices. 

It is time to examine this American lag 
with the idea of its genesis and 
its implications more definitively. 

First, we should examine two terms that 
are often confused. One is productivity and 
the other is 

Sometimes rising productivity is treated 
as synonymous with growth. Other times 
growth is equated with an increase in the 
gross national product, or GNP. 

What is often overlooked is the status of 
employment and its relation to growth and 
rising productivity. 

It should be made clear at the outset that 
rising productivity may or may not result 
in elther an expanded output or increasing 
employment. It may indeed under some 
circumstances lead to a reduction in out- 
put, although that may be rare, or to a re- 
duction or a standstill in employment; and 
that is not rare. 

It should also be made clear that rising 
productivity and growth need not go hand 
in hand. Growth may be achieved without 
an increase in productivity by the simple 
process of hiring additional workers and, if 
necessary, building new facilities or plants. 
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Generally this presupposes a growing popu- 
lation and a rising demand. 

Increased productivity is indeed supposed 
to lead to growth and expansion, and 
usually have this effect unless some counter 
acting force is at work. Yet, increased con- 
sumption per capita will not necessarily re- 
sult from improved productivity. The de- 
mand for some goods is simply so inelastic 
that consumption will not respond to cost 
reduction, Examples are sugar, flour, and 
potatoes. Consumption of sugar per capita 
remains remarkably stable over a period of 
years. Our consumption of flour has de- 
clined quite appreciably even during the 
past 10 years, and more so in the past gen- 
eration. The consumption of potatoes per 
capita has also declined, but not so sharply: 

This is simply to say that there are very 
important exceptions to the theory that ris- 
ing productivity per manhour of work neces- 
sarily leads to greater consumption per cap, 
ita. Such a result is to be expected only 
costs and prices are reduced and then only 
demand is elastic; l.e., responds to a reduc 
tion in price, actual or relative, and if some 
other factor does not stand in the way. 

The fact is, of course, that the America® 
system of mass production was indeed based 
on the theory that higher productivity, bY 
reducing costs and prices, would lead to 
higher demand. Certainly the Ford Motor 
Co. demonstrated the pragmatic soundness 
of the theory and the idea spread to other 
industries where it also succeeded; but 
American consumption of flour nevertheless 
declined from 214 pounds per capita in 1910 
to 135 pounds in, 1950 and on down to 118 
pounds in 1960. ‘This occurred despite the 
improved technology of flour-milling. The 
change represented by the decline was 
structural and prices and costs probably 
nothing to do with the trend. The study 
of dietetics no doubt had a hand; but the 
greater influence probably lay in the more 
sedentary life to which the populace gravi- 
tated and the belief, false or not, that per- 
vaded the feminine sector of the popula- 
tion, that farinaceous food and girth some- 
how went hand in hand. 

Despite the exceptions, the theory that 
rising productivity would lead to gro 
through lesser costs, had sufficient validity 
to support our mass production system, an 
may therefore be regarded as well founded 
Yet it does not work under all circumstances: 
and these may be important. This is to 
say, its operation may be impeded or halted 
by factors in addition to mere inelasticitY 
of demand. In order to clarify this it 
help first to distinguish in concrete 
between rising productivity and growth 
This can best be done by an example, drawn 
from hypothetical assumptions covering the 
decade of 1950 to 1960. 

Assume then that in 1950 a thousand em- 
ployees produced 5,000 units of output 
hour, per day, or some other period of time 
and that these 5,000 units supplied the total 
demand. Assume further that by 1960 
productivity of the workers, because of the 
introduction of labor-saving devices or ma- 
chinery, had risen 20 percent, so that 800 
workers could now turn out the 5,000 units 
that in 1950 required 1,000 workers. 
result, standing by itself, would indicate the 
reduction of employment by 200 workers- 

This result, would, however, not neces- 
sarily stand by itself. Our population, f° 
example, expanded 18.4 percent from 195° 
to 1960. Assuming the same per capita con- 
sumption in 1960 as in 1950, and ass t 
no other source of supply, the demand ® 
the end of the decade would have risen 
5,000 units to 5,920 units; and it would r 
quire 947 workers to produce this 
output. This would still be 53 workers short 
of the 1,000 that were employed in 1950- 
The reason: the rise in productivity (20 per- 
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dent) was greater than the increase in popu- 
lation (18.4 percent). Had the two increases 

n exactly equal there would have been 
deither a loss nor a gain in employment; but 
there would have been absolute growth, ie., 
expanded production. 

This growth would have been attributable 
exclusively to population expansion and 
While it would have produced no unemploy- 
Ment it would not have absorbed any of the 
Unemployed. 

If growth is defined simply as an increase 

Output it must be clear that growth may 

in hand with unemployment. Like- 

Wise, rising productivity may be accom- 
Panted by unemployment. All depends 
Upon the percentage of growth. If in the 
above example productivity had increased 
only 10 percent during the decade but de- 
mand had remained constant, instead of 947 
Workers being required to produce the 5,920 
Units, this output would have required 1,064 
Workers. Since population expanded more 
Tapidly than productivity rose, more than 
the original 1,000 workers would be needed 
to meet the demand. How many more? 
answer is 64, if the arithmetic is correct. 

Whenever the rise in productivity, Le., the 
Output per man-hour, outpaces the popula- 
tion expansion, net unemployment will re- 
sult unless per capita consumption increases, 
Whether in response to price reduction (Le., 
elastic demand), advertising or whatnot. 
tr For example, pursuing the above example, 

Productivity had risen 30 percent during 
the e rather than 10 percent or 20 per- 
Cent, it is clear (1) that it would have out- 

population growth (e., the 18.4 per- 
vent), and (2) that it would have led to a 
tayor of 300 workers unless (a) the produc- 
my, increase had resulted in lower prices, 
tao the lower prices in turn or some other 
tor had resulted in a rise in per capita 
demand. and (c) unless the population had 


u n the 18.4 percent increase in popula- 
on there would still have been a net reduc- 
30 in employment, t.e., to the extent the 
3 Percent productivity Increase exceeded the 
ee Percent population rise, unless some of 
Of the other provisos with respect to ris- 
ne Per capita consumption, had been met. 
a Calculations indicate that with a 30 per- 
wat rise in productivity only 829 workers 
Pe be required to produce the 5,920 units 
Production called for by the population 
ease. This means that unemployment 
Ould have risen to 171 workers. 
If during this period the 30 percent in- 
Tease in productivity had led to a price 
decline and this in turn had led to a 10 per- 
ped increase in per capita demand because 
Su lower prices or if some other influence 
ach as advertising had produced this ef- 
ct, 930 workers would have been required 
( Produce the 5,000 units plus 18.4 percent 
ulation growth) plus the 10 percent in- 
in per capita consumption. This 
Toula stili have left a lag of 70 workers 
Ow the 1950 level of 1,000 workers. 
h further assumption will demonstrate 
tee, an improvement in productivity will be- 
Stans in relation to population growth and 
carlorment. If instead of increasing per- 
Pita consumption 10 percent, as assumed 
au now, the increase of 30 percent in pro- 
tivity had led to a 12.6 percent increase 
ad ber capita consumption during the dec- 
to empioyment in 1960 would have risen 
Or remained at the 1950 level of 1,000, 


we 


wi ng the mathematics is correct. Thus, 
in Nout any increase in employment, growth 
te terms of output would have been regis- 
hate The number of units produced would 
ve risen from 5,000 to 6,500; but employ- 

t would have stood still at 1,000, because 
act} m growth would have equated ex- 
the effect of the productivity 
tha case. It would have been worse but for 
in Per capita demand increase. Having 
-“™ployment brought back to 1,000 after a 
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layoff of 300 would not have helped so far 
as the absorptive power of this particular 
production operation was concerned. It 
would still have lagged 184 behind the pop- 
ulation growth. 

In some instances per capita consumption 
in a decade will, of course, be found to rise 
at a rate that far outstrips the population 
increase. Civil aircraft shipments, for ex- 
ample, rose from 3,520 aircraft in 1950 to 
8,181 in 1960. However, this increase may 
bear little or no relation to any increase in 
the productivity of the manufacturers. Prin- 
cipally it denotes a change in mode of trans- 
portation. It is to be noted nevertheless 
that employment in the manufacture of air- 
craft and parts also rose, going from 282,000 
in 1950 to 653,000 in 1960. Oddly enough 
the rate of increase in number of aircraft 
and number of workers was almost identical. 
The number of aircraft produced rose 132 
percent during the decade compared with 131 
percent increase in employment. However, 
total airframe weight rose 175 percent, indi- 
cating a move toward somewhat heavier air- 
craft. 

The increase in output, which would ordi- 
narily be called growth in this instance was 
the result of a structural change in demand, 
since railroad transportation suffered a con- 
traction. The growth in output in number 
of aircraft, however, was accompanied by an 
equal growth in employment, Increased pro- 
ductivity was then confined to producing 
larger aircraft with the same number of 
workers. Whereas the number of workers 
rose 131 percent, airframe weight rose 175 
percent. This would indicate a productivity 
increase of 25.1 percent in terms of airframe 
weight in 10 years. Total horsepower of the 
heavier craft also increased, going from 134 
aircraft rated at 400 horsepower and over to 
1,317 of the same class. Here was about a 
tenfold increase and this indicates where the 
increase in productivity lay. 

In this example, all factors were favorable. 
Exports, in particular, were at a maximum in 
1960 and represented 28 percent of produc- 
tion by quantity but 43 percent by value, ac- 
counted for by increased shipments of jet 
aircraft (3 times as high in value in 1960 as 
in 1959 but probably nonrecurrent), Air 
travel has gained broad public acceptance. 
Speeds have been increased and safety im- 
proved. These are factors that were pro- 
ductive of growth quite independently of the 
usual economic factors of growth such as 
improved productivity in terms of man-hours 
of work. The cost of air travel did not 
decline. 

Another industry that has grown in num- 
ber of employees is that of electrical com- 
munications equipment. Unfortunately no 
statistics on productivity trends are avail- 
able because of the great variety of products. 
Employment rose from 351.000 in 1950 to 
674,000 in 1960. This was an Increase of 90 
percent, somewhat lower than in the case of 
aircraft. Whereas employment in the air- 
craft industry rose by 371,000 in the decade, 
and outran the population increase of 18.4 
percent by 319,112 workers, the increase in 
the number of employees in electrical com- 
munications from a larger base was only 
323,000.. This was still far above the popula- 
tion increase and absorbed 258,416 workers 
Beyond that called for by population ex- 
pansion. 

Here, we may again be sure that the growth 
was not the result of increased productivity 
but rather of technological development. A 
new cluster of products, television and elec- 
tronics, and so forth, came on the scene. 
The growth was not the same as would come 
from an increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of beef, for example. It was a question 
of a virgin market for a new type of product. 
The price, of course, had to be within the 
reach of the consumers in order to establish 
& mass market, and that called for a high 
order of productivity. 
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There were other industries that added 
more to employment than the population 
growth called for during the 1950-60 decade. 
Machinery, except electrical, was one of 
these. Employment grew from 1,354,000 in 
1950 to 1,637,000 in 1960. This was an in- 
crease of 283,000, but overran the population 
growth by only 33,864. This group included 
office and store machines, agricultural ma- 
chinery and tractors, machine tools, and so 
forth, and was closely related to mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, office: work and even in- 
dustry. 

It would be fair to say that this industry 
grew in response to a demand for mechaniza- 
tion and automation rather than generating 
original demand. Also, while it added to em- 
ployment within its own fleld it may in some 
cases have resulted in displacement of 
workers elsewhere, as on the farm. Never- 
theless it could be credited with a plus sign 
in those instances in which the installations 
led to lower costs of output and where this 
in turn led to employment increases beyond 
population growth. 

The manufacture of chemicals and allied 
products also stayed ahead of population in- 
crease in number of workers added. This 
lead was 67,510 employees. This industry in- 
cludes many new products, such as plastics, 
synthetic textiles and biologicals. 

These growth industries plus a very few 
others contributed 1,170,000 workers over 
and above the 18.4 percent called for by 
population growth. 

Unfortunately this was not sufficient to 
offset the lags that developed elsewhere dur- 
ing the decade. 

The principal lag occurred in agricultural 
employment. The decline was precipitate, 
going from 9,926,000 in 1950 to 7,118,000 in 
1960. This was an actual drop of 2,808,000 
representing a lag behind population expan- 
sion of 4,634,000. This slideaway of itself 
more than buried the additional employees 
added by growth industries. 

In the agricultural field mechanization, 
the use of fertilizer, pesticides, and improve- 
ment of crop varieties, such as hybrid corn, 
led to a phenomenal Increase in productivity, 
ie., yield per acre. As already indicated, 
such vast increase in productivity does not 
necessarily lead to increased consumption 
per capita. In some cases prices were sup- 
ported by the Government so that the low- 
ered cost of production, relatively speaking, 
was not passed on to the consumer. How- 
ever, it is highly doubtful that lower prices 
would have increased the consumption of 
wheat, potatoes, sugar, fish, et cetera, in any 
case. In a land where no one or a very few 
go hungry, the consumption of food is lim- 
ited by total stomach capacity, variety of 
food, and specific appetite. If the price is 
within reason consumption will not respond 
to price declines. Therefore increased pro- 
ductivity that exceeds population expansion 
will result in surplus production. 

Mechanization and other means of in- 

the yield per acre, far from adding 
to employment, will decimate it. That is 
what happened in American agriculture. 
We achieved both surplus production and 
unemployment as the fruits of a fast rising 
productivity. This was because of generally 
inelastic demand for agricultural products. 

It seems safe to say that mechanization, 
automation and other increases in produc- 
tivity will in all cases, and not only in agri- 
culture, not lead to increasing employment 
if the demand for the product is inelastic 
and if the market is already saturated. The 
people of the United States, for example, 
have only so many feet. While the rural 
children still went barefooted during the 
summer months the possibility of increas- 
ing the use of footwear still existed. This 
could be done by advertising or other forms 
of propaganda. 

Today the market is more nearly saturated. 
The only hope of expansion would there- 
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fore lie in more shoes per person, a greater 
variety of shoes, frequent restyling in order 
to substitute new shoes for those not yet 
worn out, or, as an alternative, less durable 
shoes. All advertising, merchandising, et 
cetera, must then be satisfied with 

the market, avoiding losses to competitors, 
keeping up with the growth in population, 
or, ultimately, exportation. This is a sep- 
arate question. 

When an industry has reached the point 
of saturation with respect to supply in re- 
lation to demand, it must be obvious that 
the installation of labor-saving devices can 
only lead to unemployment or a more or 
less stationary employment level if the in- 
crease in productivity about equals popula- 
tion growth. 

Many such industries exist. Salt, men's 
hats, cigars, flour milling, pork production, 
shoes, certain industrial chemicals, most of 
the staples, in fact. There are scores of such 
products. 

Exceptions may always be found in new 
products. Sometimes, however, the new 
products only displace preexisting ones and 
the changeover may but does not necessarily 
result in a loss of employment. For example, 
employment in interstate rallways dropped 
from 1,391,000 in 1950 to 894,000 in 1960. 
This was a loss of 497,000; and still greater 
if population growth is taken into account. 
“Other transportation and services” grew 
from 610,000 to only 690,000. 

All transportation, including trucking, bus- 
lines and warehousing, declined in employ- 
ment from 2,765,000 to 2,558,000, represent- 
ing a net loss of 207,000. This represented 
@ lag of 715,760 behind population growth. 
Nhe airplane, while representing a great 
forward move in transportation, has not in- 
creased employment in transportation. It 
was not expected to do so. In fact, indus- 
trial progress is usually measured by the ex- 
tent to which fewer workers will be needed. 
If labor displacement were not. accom- 
lished, only minor economies could be real- 
ized. Also, unless workers were released 
from employment in one field no new fields 
could be opened. We gain variety of produc- 
tion by the release of workers from one field 
to another. 

In some instances a wholly new product 18 
developed, such as the motion picture or 
radio, and gives employment where there 
was little or none before. What is the po- 
tential of such employment? This will de- 
pend on many factors. However, if there is 
popular acceptance, and if the price can be 
brought within the reach of the popular 
pocketbook, the growth will be limited only 
by the number of people who are potential 
consumers. Whether this potential will be 
exploited will then depend upon the enter- 
prise of those who develop the product. 
Under the competition system, it may be 
guessed that in most instances the product 
will be pushed to the saturation point In a 
period of years. 

Even if the demand for the product is in- 
elastic, growth can always be experienced un- 
til the saturation point is reached. How- 
ever, once this stage is reached the industry 

stabilized and may itself become 
the victim of replacement; but if it does not, 
its employment potentials will be strictly 
limited. Likely as not it will not keep apace 
with population growth. 

New products do appear from time to time 
but their arrival cannot be scheduled, The 
U.S. Patent Office is open every working day 
of the week: but fertile inventors are few. 

Many products that are already on the 
market have perhaps not mined the total 
potential consumer demand. Efforts to do 
so usually call for a resort to sales promo- 
tion including advertising, distribution of 
samples and much else, If 10 percent of the 
population consumes the product, why not 
extend this to 20 or 30 percent? Cigarette 
makers have had_a resounding success in 
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this respect. The number of cigarettes 
smoked per capita by all persons of 15 years 
or older increased from 3.84 pounds in 1930 
to 5.16 in 1940, on to 9.37 pounds in 1950 
and then only to 9.61 pounds in 1960. The 
number of wage earners employed in 1939 
by cigarette manufacturers was 27,426. In 
1950, when per capita consumption had vir- 
tually doubled compared with 1939, the em- 
ployment was only 29,000. New machinery 
had greatly speeded the output, 

The increase in cigarette consumption was 
not attributable to a reduction in the price. 
Advertising and the pleasant sensation of 
smoking, together with the habit factor, 
were in the forefront. Of course, high pro- 
ductivity made the product available to the 
mass market. 

By 1960 when per capita consumption had 
increased from 9.37 pounds to only 9.61, on 
the other hand, employment had risen to 
38,000. This was an increase of 9,000 in 10 
years. The per capita consumption had in- 
creased only 0.25 percent, thus justifying the 
addition of only about 75 employees. Pop- 
ulation growth would have justified ad- 


dition of another 4,336. The actual increase 


by 9,000, or about 4,600 more than the popu- 
lation expansion called for, was probably at- 
tributable to the increase in the manu- 
facture of filter cigarettes, and a process re- 
quiring more work per cigarette. Market 
saturation seems near at hand, 

Cigar consumption had a different career, 
Per capita consumption declined from 1.67 
pounds in 1930 to 1.36 pounds in 1940, to 
1.18 pounds in 1950, and to 1.03 pounds in 
1960. Employment declined from 50,897 in 
1939 to 41,000 in 1950 and on to 26,000 in 
1960. Nevertheless, despite the decline in 
per capita consumption, the actual number 
of cigars produced increased from 5,197,000 
in 1939 to 5,468,000 in 1950 and up to 6,917,000 
in 1960. 

Cigar manufacturing shifted almost com- 
pletely to machinemade cigars. In 1960 it 
required half ag many workers to produce 
about 40 percent more cigars. According to 
the population increase since 1939 employ- 
ment should have risen approximately 18,000. 
Instead it declined more than that many. 
What happened to the comfortable economic 
theory that higher productivity will lead to 
lower prices and that lower prices will lead 
to increasing per capita consumption and 
that this in turn will lead to rising employ- 
ment? 

If per capita consumption does not rise in 
response to mechanization or automation 
either because prices are not lowered or be- 
cause the demand is inelastic or because the 
market is saturated or for some other reason, 
such as import competition, and if the in- 
crease in productivity is greater than pop- 
ulation increase, net manufacturing unem- 
ployment will result unless exports have in- 
creased sufficiently to offset the domestic 
employment contraction. In order to do this 
exports would ordinarily bave to increase 
sharply because they usually represent only 
a small part of total production. If, for 
example, exports are even 10 percent of total 
output, they would have to double in order 
to exert a 1-percent effect on employment. 

The automotive industry in 1940 employed 
634,000 workers. This number rose to 825,000 
In 1950 but declined to 781,000 in 1960. 
Population increase since 1940 has been 35.9 
percent, le., to 1960. To keep pace with 
this—not to absorb any unemployed from 
other sources—the industry should have 
employed 861,000 by 1960. It fell short by 
36,000, Thus while once the automotive 
industry was one of the leading growth in- 
dustries it has ceased being so. It cannot be 
looked to as a source of employment absorp- 
tion. Rather it is dropping workers despite 
its past export position. 

In 1940 the 634,000 employees produced 
4,472,000 automobiles, trucks, and buses, In 
1950 workers numbering 825,000 produced 
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8,003,000 automobiles, trucks, and buses. In 
1960, the number of workers was 781,000 and 
they produced 7,869,000 units. 

In 1940 the output per worker was almost 
exactly 7 units. In 1950 it was just 
of 10 units—825,000 workers produced 8. 
003,000 units. In 1960 it was very slightly 
over 10—781,000 workers produced 7,869,000 
units. z 

Meanwhile exports of automobiles, trucks, 
and buses Have declined from 252,531 in 193? 
to 145,000 in 1960, while imports rose from 
21,000 in 1950 to 444,000 in 1960. 

Employment in automobile repair shops 
has risen from 153,576 in 1948 to 255,891 in 
1960, showing a net increase of 102,000. 
was an increase of 68 percent while the total 
number of registration of cars, trucks, 
buses rose from 40.5 million in 1948 to 738 
in 1960, an increase of 83 percent. 
would indicate an increase in productivity in 
the repair facilities. 

Gasoline service stations employed 246,600 
in 1939, going up to 285,954 in 1948 and on 
up to 465,550 in 1960. This is an example 
the expansion in the service trades, and rep- 
resents the indirect growth and employment 
that may be provided by rising productivity: 

The side effects of increasing mechaniza, 
tion or automation may thus offset some of 
the job-shrinking effects of displacing work- 
ers, Unfortunately during the 1950-60 dec- 
ade these indirect benefits failed to over- 
come the total lag produced by worker dis- 
placement. 

If it were possible to produce all the goods 
used in the United States in 1 day, all the 
remainder of employment must concern it- 
self with distribution (transportation, sell 
ing, advertising, wholesale, and retail trade): 
finance, insurance, law, medicine, real es“ 
tate, entertainment, haircutting, education, 
military service, etc. 

We have been moving in that direction. 
Some of the shrinkage in employment suf- 
fered by various industries from 1950-60 are 
shown in the table below: 


— 2 {In thousands} = 


Worker 
shrink- 
Metal uulningz 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal. 
Dairy products 


158 mill products. 


Sons DER 2 


7 

Textile mill products 
Men's and boys’ suits and costs.. 
Women's outerwear. ............ 


Z 
E 


Leather and leather proc 8 
Pottery and related. products. 
Structural clay products. 

Plast furnaces, rolling milis, steel 


EBS usfseefs8 


4 

Supplies — 3 
Railroad equipment. 60 oT 5 
Watches and clocks i 
Jewolry, silverware, R 
Costume jewelry, buttons, no- 
o 


These 30 industries that in 1950 employe? 
over 6 million workers, 8 
age of 1,169,000 employees in 10 years are 
Had they kept in pace with population 
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Crease they would have added 1,153,000. 
Therefore the total lag was 2,322,000. 

It is unfortunately not possible to trace 
the quantitative output of all these indus- 
tries, to determine the trend of their pro- 
ductivity. ‘This can, however, be done in a 
Tew cases: 


Production | Per- 


Footwear, except slippers 

Ci million palrs 

Nenzettes JOS — billions.. 
en's and boys’ suits and coats 

St millions..{ 27,1 [125.2 
—— FRE million tons.. 

Tires, paxsenger cus millions.. 


11959, 


Leather footwear dropped 8,000 in em- 
Ployment during the decade, while output 
increased some 14 percent, This indicates 
an appreciable rise in productivity. Men's 
and boys’ suits lost 29,000 workers, or 20 
Percent, while production dropped only 7 

t, thus also indicating a net rise in 
Productivity amounting to some 12 percent. 
Sugar produced 12 percent more, while em- 
Ployment declined 16 percent. In the case 
of automobile tires, employment dropped 

n 3 and 4 percent while output rose 

Percent, 

Bituminous coal production per man-hour 
from an index of 114.5 in 1950 

to one of 212.5 in 1960, while employment 
lined from 368,000 to 159,000, a drop of 
000. In terms of total production, a 
decline of 104 million tons was registered, 
£., from 516 million tons in 1950 to 412 
237 on tons in 1960. Exports in 1960 were 

2 million tons, or less than 10 percent of 
Production. Forty-three percent of the 
Workers in 1960 produced 80 percent as much 

as 100 nt of the workers produced 
8 percent P 
tent this sharp rise in productivity lead 
consumption? Obviously it 
did not. Natural gas, residual fuel oll, 
1 oll, etc., prevented it. 
1 t is the worth of a theory that finds 
tself blocked at every turn? It is like the 
Who was not there when he was needed. 

Our industrial landscape is full of ex- 
Amples where one influence or another has 
Prevented the theory from proving itself in 
operation. à 

Oh, it will be said, the expansion of the 

trades, professions, and so forth, 
2 take up the slack; but they failed to 
19 80 during the 1950-60 decade; and the 

50-30 decade was relatively favorable to 
dur industries so far as foreign competition 
Pi concerned. We face a more formidable 

It is true that the service trades, 
80 forth, added greatly to their payrolls, 
19.8 the number employed from 

Million in 1950 to 26.4 million in 1960 


Or a total of 6.6 million, State and local 
government 
this increase 


and 
and 


accounting for nearly a third 


Yet, this vast bulge in the nonproduc- 
reas employment failed to overcome the 
Caused by the agricultural, industrial, 
mening, and transportational lag in employ- 
t in relatión to population growth, 
tha deficiency, leaving out the growth 
Military service, was 3.64 million. This 
eeresents the hard core of structural un- 
(2 P oyment that (1) continues to rise, and 
ity. t does not yield to cyclical prosper- 
— was it then that prevented the ris- 
D Productivity from begetting the em- 
‘oyment that it was supposed to generate? 
ticity it altogether attributable to inelas- 
demand in a number of the indus- 


or 
tivity: which much of the rising produc- 
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and staple commodities? No doubt this had 
much to do with it. 

However, not all the employment lag ap- 
peared in cases of that kind. 

Many of our industries have been con- 
fronted by rising and ominous import com- 
petition. This has confronted them with 
decisions with respect to plant renewal and 
plant expansion or the building of new 
plants that involved crucial questions of 
market trends, the possibility of selling a 
larger output if it were produced, the main- 
tenance of reasonable profit margins in the 
face of relentless price pressures, and so 
forth. 

The rising trend of imports left little ques- 
tion in many instances of the folly of greater 
outlays for expanded production. The more 
practical step when thus confronted would 
be to reduce costs by introducing labor-sav- 
ing devices or by pushing automation. In 
this way the competition might at least be 
partially stood off. Unfortunately this meant 
fewer workers, not more, to be employed. 
Of course, the machinery and equipment 
manufacturing industry would benefit; but 
not nearly as much as it would have if a 
happy market outlook had loomed before the 
prospective expanders of production. 

It is said that these rising imports gave 
rise to an equal volume of exports. Our 
exports did expand but some 25 percent of 
the present volume of exports depends upon 
governmental subsidies, foreign aid demand, 
sales for foreign currencies, and similar non- 
commercial considerations. 

At the same time many of our great ex- 
porting industries have seen exports decline 
while the country moved into a net import 
position with respect to their products: 
steel, petroleum, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, textiles, cameras, boots and shoes, 
and, above all, the product of one of our 
greatest exponents of, and pioneers in, auto- 


“mation; namely, the automobile industry. 


The effort to hold export markets also ex- 
erts great pressure to introduce greater mech- 
anization and automation. 4 

Very well, but have we not seen that ris- 
ing productivity creates jobs as well as de- 
stroying them? The answer is beyond ques- 
tion: Yes, but— 

When imports that have the advantage of 
modern technology, newly achieved in many 
instances, carry the further advantage of 
low wages that, combined with the higher 
productivity, make for lower unit costs; 
when imports thus freighted with competi- 
tive advantage over our industries, invade 
our market, they readily take away the ris- 
ing demand created by an increase in our 
own productivity. If the demand for this 
product is inelastic we are driven back in 
a volume equal to the rising imports. If 
the demand is elastic we stand still in terms 
of employment, or nearly so, while im- 
ports skim off the cream. In either case our 
employment suffers. 

If the product is a new one, of the kind 
to which we look for extra employment-ab- 
sorbing capacity, it takes a very short time 
today for other countries to develop it and 
enter our market. Such demand-creation 
as our industries have performed through 
advertising, sales promotion, and so forth, is 
then shared gratuitously with our foreign 
competitors. The electronic industry is a 
good example. 

It is not always left to foreign producers 
to bestir themselves. Some of our own pat- 
ent holders will readily license them, and 
in some instances establish manufacturing 
facilities abroad. The number that have 
already done so easily runs into the hun- 
dreds. 


The diffusion abroad of our technological 
achievements was one of the principal post- 
war economic developments. To help put 
the efforts into gear we guided thousands 
of productivity teams through our factories, 
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teaching them production-line techniques, 
etc. 

Other countries have indeed been im- 
pressed with our system and have bought it. 
Witness the EEC (Common Market), the 
EFTA, and so forth. They have eagerly 
bought one side of the equation: rising pro- 
ductivity; but not the other, namely, high 
wages. 

Now we are told that we must make ac- 
commodations with the Common Market by 
lowering our tariffs yet more, This is an 
upside-down judgment indeed. We have re- 
duced the protective effect of our tariff 80 
percent in the past 27 years. This was pre- 
sumably done in exchange for similar re- 
ductions abroad. 

Europe was long advertised as being a low 
tarif area to begin with. Now, after 27 
years of sharp Yankee bargaining, after the 
smoke lifts and the dust settles, we are ap- 
parently confronted with a high external 
tariff in order to export into the Common 
Market. 

Either this is a purposely exaggerated 
aberration or, if indeed we are so confronted, 
our Yankee reciprocal bargaining was a co- 
lossal and shameful failure. Apparently, ac- 
cording to this view, we irresponsibly shot 
away our bargaining ammunition in the suc- 
cessive tarif conferences that were supposed 
to reduce world trade barriers and now find 
that the barriers are still there. This then 
was & monumental betrayal of the trust 
Placed by this country in the State Depart- 
ment delegations that journeyed so fre- 
quently to Europe. 

To be sure, there were barriers other than 
tarifs, to be lowered; but if so they grew 
up under our eyes and with our advice and 
consent. 

Now American industry is to be used once 
more in order to accomplish that for which 
it has previously been placed in jeopardy. 
We made provision in GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—for new 
barriers against us in the form of import 
quotas, exchange controls, and so forth, to 
be used by other countries in order to get 
GATT signed. 

Now we are to buy these favors back again. 
This adds up to such a feast of duplicity or 
depth of stupidity that it should be rebuked 
and sharply censured rather than condoned 
and even used as a preface for more of the 
same. 

As a sop to our industry and those driven 
out of work by newly stimulated imports, it 
is now suggested that we tap the Treasury 
and the taxpayer to relocate those of our in- 
dustries that cannot compete with low-wage 
imports, upset the families and household of 
the workers, retrain the workers in new 
skills, etc. This is to award to imports the 
right of eminent domain in this country, and 
would be much the same as sending out 
bulldozers to push our industries out of the 
way if they cannot compete. Compete with 
what? With 25-cent-an-hour labor in the 
Far East, 50-, 60-, and 80-cent labor in Eu- 
rope, using the same machinery in a growing 
number of cases as we? 

What bright academic economist will con- 
demn the coal industry as inefficient when 
it has improved its productivity nearly 100 
percent in the past decade and has the high- 
est output per man-hour in the world by 
far? Yet it fs in jeopardy from imports of 
residual fuel oil, 

Who will condemn American agriculture 
for its phenomenal increase in productivity 
in the postwar years and in the past decade 
even though in so doing it created burden- 
some surpluses and priced itself on a broad 
front out of foreign markets—to the extent 
that 60 percent of our exports of farm prod- 
ucts in fiscal year 1960-61 were moved only 
with governmental assistance? 

Shall we say that the benefits of rising 
productivity have been exaggerated or shall 
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we see to it that we learn more about the 
effects of mechanization, automation, etc., 
and so learn how to reap their benefits while 
avoiding their pitfalls? 

Shall we allow a romantic attachment to 
the vision of free trade divert our eyes from 
reality and blind us to the serious obstacles 
to higher employment that reside in an un- 
regulated form of competition that comes to 
us from beyond the reach of our minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws, from beyond 
the reach of our laws against sordid work- 
ing conditions and exploitation of labor? 
The tariff and import quotas are the only 
substitutes for such laws within our reach. 

In the absence of such defenses many of 
our stable and efficient industries are to be 
driven into the dismal swamps of public 
abandonment under the demonstrably faise 
and unfair doctrine that a domestic indus- 
try that cannot compete with imports is ipso 
facto inefficient. This is an abomination 
the American people should not be asked to 
swallow. 


Address of Hon. Phil Weaver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Pui. Weaver, has for the past 3 years 
or more been studying the growing 
threat to the construction industry and 
the American taxpayers of increased 
controls in the construction field. These 
controls are exerted by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and involve the 
setting aside of contracts for exclusive 
bidding by small contractors. 

Mr. WEAver has become known as an 
outstanding authority on the subject and 
as such was invited to address the annual 
convention of the Associated General 
Contractors of America at Los Angeles, 
on February 28, 1962. I have received 
a copy of that address and feel that it 
is well worth the time it would take for 
our colleagues to read and analyze. The 
address follows: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. PHIL WEAVER OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman, distingushed guests, my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
who are here today, and members of your 
organization, it is a real pleasure for me to 
be present and address this group. As you 
know, I am from Nebraska and serve on the 
House Appropriations Committee. It was my 
privilege last fall during the course of defense 
subcommittee work, to visit and inspect 
some of our troop units in Germany as well 
as some of our other Western European bases. 
After all, as our committee chairman, GEORGE 
Manon, of Texas, says, “We have to know 
what is being done with the money we handle 
in various appropriation bills and we want 
to do what we can toward providing the best 
possible defense programs for the United 
States.” 5 

In this connection, I'd like to say with 
pride that the men and women in our 
defense units are topnotch people. They 
are dedicated and skilled. You can be abso- 
lutely assured our Nation's defense is in good 
hands, from the privates to the top com- 
manders. 

At any rate, while in Berlin, I went over to 
the eastern sector to visit the Garden of Re- 
membrance. The Russians there have a 
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beautifully setup arena banked with flowers 
and shrubbery where many Russian soldiers 
who died in the attack on Berlin are buried. 
This is to honor their war dead. I was told 
by a Lieutenant Fitzgerald, who accompanied 
me, that they knew an American Congress- 
man was coming and were prepared for us. 
The loudspeaker began to blare out from an 
adjoining area with a sharp and long tirade 
in English against the United States, calling 
us warmongers and worse. After about 10 
minutes of this, they put on a musical record 
of a famous American song, and one which I 
thought was particularly appropriate since I 
had just seen the great wall dividing East 
and West Berlin. The song—‘Don't Fence 
Me In." 

Now, I don’t want to leave the impression 
that there is any connection whatsoever 
between what happened there and what I 
am going to discuss today. But I was re- 
minded about this Incident because I know 
that you people in the construction industry 
“don’t want to be fenced in” either. 

And today I am going to talk to you about 
a fellow who wants to be big brother to 
all of you. And in the process, he’s going 
to build a fence around your industry, and 
one we'll find hard to break down, 

This big brother wants to lead you by the 
hand across the river and into the Promised 
Land. In this Nirvana of Government sub- 
sidy and support, you don't even have to 
tend the store. Big brother will mind your 
business for you. Of course you'll pay for 
it—with more than cash—but it ought to be 
fun while it lasts. 

Other than tax dollars, the only thing 
big brother wants is your right to grow 
and expand. You will have to deed over 
to him your birthright and your heritage. 
In return you will be assured of Government 
jobs and you will be shaded from the heat 
of competition by an umbrella of Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

This big brother, potterned after the 
character of George Orwell's novel, 1984.“ 
is the Small Business Administration in 
Washington, Only this month, SBA issued 
a new leaflet outlining their plans for you, 
your industry and your future. 

Let's look at what “Big Brother“ is offer- 
ing, and here I quote directly from that 
leaflet: 

“The SBA will guide you in presenting 
your qualifications to contracting agencies, 
help you prepare bids and assist you with 
any questions you may have concerning 
provisions of contrac*~ or with any problems 
you may have in obtaining related drawings 
and specifications. The agency can also 
guide you in such matters as job scheduling 
and help you locate qualified subcontractors 
and sources of materials and equipment.” 

SBA also says it will provide management 
services and technical advice if you don't 
know how to run your construction firm 
after you get a contract. And if SBA's men 
fall fiat, “Big Brother” is handy with a 
checkbook to bail you out. 

If the Corps of Engineers questions a con- 
tractor's responsibility or reliability or 
ethical standards, he can run to SBA and get 
a certificate of competency—and a bureau- 
crat's whim overrules the sound and careful 
practices of experienced contracting officers. 

All this may sound pretty. But let's ex- 
amine it further. 

SBA defines a small construction firm as 
one independently owned, not dominant in 
its field and one which did less than 65 
million worth of work over a 3-year period 
on the average. s 


I'd like to say here that there is no single 
firm, or group of firms, which dominate con- 
struction. There are no Du Ponts in this 
industry. Not a month goes by but what a 
big firm loses out on a contract award to a 
much smaller firm. Every big fellow knows 
that on every job he is competing not only 
with other big firms but with every other 
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contractor in the Nation, That's the way 
this business grew, before SBA imposed its 
controls, and that's the way it still wants to 
operate today. 

I do not know exactly how SBA got inte 
the act. I have been concerned with this 
problem since early 1959 and I have found 
no groundswell of clamor for Federal 
from contractors, small or large. SBA by 18 
own admission has polled only 976 of 
nearly half million contractors in this cous 
try. Only 401 of the 7,300 members of AGC 
have been polled, This seems a very minute 
figure upon which to base a Federal control 
program. 

SBA did enter the field, though, in the 
mid-fifties. Its first effort was canceled 
by the Comptroller General who still 
to your old-fashioned belief that contracts 
should be advertised and then let only wit? 
open, free and competitive bidding. 

But SBA kept working and included Të- 
pair, maintenance and construction in 
1958 Small Business Act. This, incidentally: 
was a parenthetical insertion. a 

SBA then called a hearing to enlarge Í 
authority and issue new regulations. 25 
hearing lasted 20 minutes and only one con 
tractor showed up. The lack of interest 
unfortunate but it can be traced to % 
fact that, up until then, SBA had been ae 
ing only in terms of contracts for $50,000 
less. Based on this brief hearing, — 
jumped this figure from $50,000 to $500, 
as automatically being set aside. 

‘At this point, early in 1959, I entered the 
picture. I protested to the Secreary of Pe- 
fense and SBA. The Secretary heeded 7 
adyice of his construction experts and 
July 1959, tossed the program out. t 

But bureaucrats don’t take defeat 23 
easily. They tried again, only this time the 
approached their hand-picked men who 
acting as small business advisers“ to 
Secretary. 1 

I have talked with one of these men and i 
found him totally and blissfully ignorant 
construction. He couldn’t even understang 
that there are such items as weather ed 
soil conditions to be considered: I 
this man why, if his program of set-aside’ 
was so good, such men as General Tesche 
and Admiral Peltier were so op to 
His reply startled me. He told me simp!” 
“They don’t have a social conscience.” 

Here was a man whose obligation ef- 
to help create quickly, effectively and b 
_ciently a strong national defense ‘wed 
military base construction. He also o 
the taxpayers at least the courtesy of his 
to do this economically. But instead, 
main concern was for a social conscientie 

With this kind of man to guide him, of 
Secretary gave in, and in the summer ce 
1960, set-asides were back. Almost at on 
some far-fetched thing began to happen. 

You know about the Sheppard Air d- 
Base Hospital, a $414 million job. A — 
mate small contractor bid low, but ties 
knocked out on the basis of technical 
and was declared not responsive because og 
size. Regardless of the merits of this ru! 
or whether he was big or small, one um 
fact remains that little bureauerat's wn 
cost the American taxpayers—you peo an 
here—$165,000, or a waste of 15 ere 
There's the Norfolk, Va., dredging case Woes 
a big outfit bid $1.09 per cubic yard, but Yi, 
declared not responsive. A small firm got u 
for $2 per cubic yard. That deal cost Y° 
$7,280, or a waste of 83 percent. ys 

Despite this kind of evidence, SBA 22 
it just doesn't happen. And yet, b 
experience and sound judgment, and yers 
of construction field work, the Corps of EHI 
neers tells me it will cost in excess of . 
percent additional each year. A mil- 
tive estimate is that it will cost us $160 
lion annually. ; 

The very people SBA is supposed to mE 
find themselyes in a pretty weird situs 
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too, There was one small contractor in 
Washington, D.C. He bid on a job at Dulles 
International Airport and won the contract. 

© award was protested and it took him 90 
800d-weather days of legal wrangling, and 
a good deal of expense, to convince SBA he 
Was really small. A week later another award 
was made to this firm, and again SBA 
knocked it out. Having just admitted the 

Was small, SBA reversed itself, and the 
net loss to the taxpayers was $192,000. 

There was a case in my congressional dis- 
trict in Nebraska. The Stewart Construc- 
tion Co,, of Lincoln, bid low—at about 

000 on a dam project. The next low 
did was $465,000. The second bidder pro- 
tested and SBA’s original ruling was against 
Stewart. Their grounds were that a man 
Of some means in Lincoln had invested some 
Money in both Stewart and in a big, un- 
related company. He was not majority 
Stockholder of either firm. But SBA de- 

in its infinite wisdom that Stewart 
Was an affiliate of the larger firm. That’s 

Saying that if you invest in Joe Jones’ 
Uttle machine shop down the street and also 
in General Motors, then Joe and G.M. have 

© affiliates, and that Joe Jones can 

Ro longer qualify as small business. 
Stewart finally won. But it took their at- 
two expensive trips from Lincoln to 
W. and 2 months of good-weather 
time to fight the case. There has been a re- 
Sultant and perhaps costly delay in the 

Project. 

The SBA hearing on Stewart's appeal was 
Closed to the press. It soon became appar- 
ent why this secrecy was invoked. Stewart's 
lawyer had uncovered the fact that SBA has 
two sets of rules by which your companies, 
your industry, and your life are being run. 
One set is open, published in the Federal 

ter, The other set is secret and 
known only to SBA personnel. This secret 
et of rules, called SBA-400, Policy Manual, 
Was not open for your inspection. In short, 
You enter the game with only the referee 

wing the rules, You don’t know whether 
You've stepped out of bounds or have sent 
An illegal receiver downfield until after the 
fact. Tou can only guess that there are such 
as boundaries and illegal receivers. 

You are bound by a set of secret rules and 
{t's going to cost you a lot of time and money 
to find out when, where, and how you've vio- 

them. 

Not content with this power to control 
Jou and your industry, SBA came back last 
Year and won power to interfere between you 
and your subcontractors. I’m not going to 
Gweli on this, but if you haven't read the 
Rew rules and examined the new situation, 
you are in for a rude shock. I’m sure Bill 

and others here will be talking about 
this problem in much more detail with you 
during this convention. 

Td like to address myself to one other 


Point, We've already seen that this SBA 
is costly and wasteful. We've seen 
that the people it is supposed to help can 


fnd no help from SBA in too many cases, 
Ow we come to another matter. In a press 
release dated January 31, 1962, SBA states, 
in part, and I quote: 
It is noted that as of December 31, 1961, 
Only $4,789,000 have been charged off against 
business loans made by SBA since the in- 
ception of the financial assistance program. 
This figure represents about one-half of 1 
Percent of the $909,970,000 disbursed as loans 
to small business.” 
What are the real facts, as they affect con- 
Struction? Well, last summer I asked SBA 
WO questions: How many construction loans 
they had made, and how many were delin- 
Quent in excess of 60 days or were in the 
of Uquidation. I chose the 60-day 
pelinquency figure on the advice of experts 
dom the General Accounting Office who said 
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that any loan delinquent that long was a 
bad one. 

On September 18, 1961, I received a reply 
from SBA Administrator John Horne. He 
enclosed two sets of figures. One sheet 
showed that as of June 30, 1961, there were 
774 construction company loans, totaling 
$28,366,216. The second set of figures showed 
that as of June 30, 1961, there were 78 bor- 
rowers delinquent in excess of 60 days, an- 
other 59 loans in the process of liquidation, 
for a total of 137 or over 17 percent of all 
construction business loans made. Total un- 
paid balance was $4,282,223, or 14 percent of 
the face value of the original loans. Any 
commercial bank or bonding company with 
this kind of record would go broke. Inci- 
dentally, there are copies of these figures 
available for you. 

I am wondering if these figures don't pro- 
vide for us the real clue, the real reason, why 
SBA is attempting to take control of the 
construction industry and become big 
brother to all of you. I believe someone in 
SBA took a look at the bad balance sheet 
and decided to do something to hedge these 
poor-risk loans. They wanted to make sure 
they looked good to Congress and could con- 
tinue to build and expand their empire and 
their power. So they initiated the set-aside 
program to insure the loans. 

I would like to reiterate several points I 
have touched on today. 

First, SBA now is concerned with small 
contractors, I want you to think a bit about 
what the future may hold—it may well be 
that tomorrow SBA will replace this with 
concern for the teeny-weeny contractors. 

Second, SBA is creating for you artificial 
competition, financed by Government 
money, supported by Government subsidies, 
and protected by a new set of Government 
controls. 

In this connection I'd like to point out 
how easy it would be for anybody to enter 
the construction field to compete with you 
under this program. I have a brother in the 
insurance business in Lincoln. If my 
brother suddenly decided he’d like to become 
a construction contractor—believe me, he 
has no experience in that field—all he has 
to do is form a corporation, get turned down 
by the local banks, and then apply to SBA 
for a loan. He'd be in business. 

Third, under this size- ceiling subsidy 
program, I'd caution you to make no plans 
for expansion. If you do expand, SBA will 
make sure you won't get any further Goy- 
ernment jobs, and you'll be cut back to 
size. 


The only cure for this is through legisla- 
tion, There are already bills in both the 
House and Senate to provide this relief. 
My suggestion to you is that you write to 
your Congressman or Senator. If you're in 
Washington, talk to him about it. If he 
visits home, buttonhole him. Tell your 
story. Tell it often. Speak out strongly. 

If you don't—it no action is taken, I can 
assure you, the construction Industry is 
digging ite own grave. 


Dr. Allene Jeanes Honored by 
Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Al- 
lene R. Jeanes, one of the six honorees 
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at the Federal Women’s Award dinner, 
February 27, has no measure of the num- 
ber of lives saved by the research of 
which she is a leader. The number 
surely runs into thousands. Her con- 
tribution is dextran, a chemical replace- 
ment for blood plasma. 

Dr. Jeanes is a chemist in the North- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Peoria, III. She conducts 
research in carbohydrate chemistry 
leading to new industrial and medical 
uses for starches and sugars derived from 
cereal grains. . 

The path by which Dr. Jeanes 
achieved international recognition began 
in 1943, when she was assigned to study 
the nature of dextrans, gummy carbo- 
hydrates formed in sucrose by bacterial 
action. She then devised a rapid and 
reliable technique for identfiying and 
characterizing dextrans. 

In 1950 when this country faced a 
critical need for blood plasma during the 
Korean conflict, Dr. Jeanes pointed out 
that dextrans might be used to replace 
or extend blood plasma. 

She led the research team of 50 bac- 
teriologists, biochemists, and engineers 
that developed dextran as a blood plasma 
replacement. The success of the re- 
search led to the use of dextran as a 
replacement for blood plasma in Army 
medical installations. 

Before joining the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as a research chemist in 
1941, Dr. Jeanes held a fellowship from 
the corn industries foundation for work 
in the National Institutes of Health for 
2 years. Prior to that she served for 5 
years as head of the science department 
of Athens, Ala., College and for 2 years 
as instructor in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where she earned her 
Ph. D. Dr. Jeanes is a native of Waco, 
Tex., and did her undergraduate work 
at Baylor University. 

In presenting the award to Dr. 
Jeanes, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman said: 

Scientists have been bringing honors to 
the Department of Agriculture throughout 
its history. 

Dr. Jeanes, we are particularly happy to 
have your work recognized during the De- 
partment's centennial year. It gives us au 
opportunity to recall that USDA was the 
first great public agency authorized to use 
science to gain practical ends. Thus the 
Department has been a prime force back of 
the scientific agriculture that has enriched 
our national economy and contributed to 
the health and well-being of people around 
the world. 

The Department's responsibility for re- 
search on food and other questions of con- 
sumer interest has drawn a large number 
of able women scientists to our laboratories. 

Dr. Jeanes, you and other women scien- 
tists in the Department, have made it quite 
clear that the ability to excel in the quest 
for knowledge is a quality of the individual. 
Your own record is distinguished by the 
courage, dedication, and high competence 
oer mark the outstanding scientist in every 

eld, 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I am ex- 
tremely gratified to point up Dr. Jeanes’ 
scientific accomplishments and very 
proud to claim her as one of my con- 
stituents. 
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Difficulties Facing Cooperatives if So- 
Called Consent Proposal Is Agreed to 
by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Arnold Ackerman, manager 
of Farmers Union Oil Co., Willmar, 
Minn., vividly describes in the accom- 
panying letter the difficulties coopera- 
tives would have if the so-called consent 
proposal is agreed to by the Congress. 
I hope each and every Member of the 
Congress will study the following letter 
from Mr. Ackerman very carefully: 

Farmers UNION Ou. Co., 
Willmar, Minn., February 26, 1962. 
Hon. H. Cart. ANDERSEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSEN: According 
to information which we can gather, it ap- 
pears that the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Congress will soon be reporting their 
revenue bill, which will be including some 
amendments to tax laws that will be affect- 
ing cooperatives. 

One of these amendments that we are 
vitally concerned about is the one where 
cooperatives are to get a signed consent from 
their individual patrons, wherein the patron 
agrees that he will be willing to take into 
their personal income tax account, their 
patronage refunds from their cooperatives, 
which they do not recelve in cash. This 
seems to be a very impractical and unjust 
amendment for several reasons. 

We, here at this cooperative in Willmar, 
Minn., have approximately 1,300 individual 
patrons that we prorate a patronage refund 
to based upon their patronage, and these 
patrons are scattered over a trade area ap- 

tely 50 miles in radius. If we were 
to attempt to get these individual patrons 
to sign a “consent,” it would require a con- 
siderable amount of time, we would have to 
hire and train some individual that could 
do this job, as it would be a matter of ex- 
plaining to each one why this is necessary— 
I am sure that if I were that individual that 
was explaining this to the patron-owners, I 
would be very frank in telling them our 
position on it, and the work that our Sena- 
tors and Representatives did on this legis- 
lation—it would complicate our bookkeep- 
ing and stock records to the point where it 
would be very costly and time consuming, 
so that it would be almost impossible to get 
the job completed to meet other time re- 
quirements of prorating and notifying pa- 
trons within the time required by regula- 
tions. 

Other than the mechanics of this amend- 
ment, which makes it very impractical and 
unjust, we would be in violation with our 
articles and bylaws, where in our bylaws it 
states that we must treat each patron and 
stockholder on an equal basis insofar as his 
patronage refunds and stock retirements are 
concerned. I do not see where we in the co- 
operatives nor the Internal Revenue Service, 
can sit in our respective positions and tell an 
individual which of his purchases that he 
has made are expense items, and he must 
consider in his income tax computations. 
As an example, No. 1 fuel oll used to heat his 
family home are not deductible expenses 
from his income tax computations and, 
therefore, should not be considered in his 
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income tax payment; however, if he would 
use this same fuel for his diesel tractor, it 
would be an expense item that he would con- 
sider in his income tax computations. How 
can we be the judge on this, and pay an in- 
come tax for the patrons? 

These are a few of the points that we have 
to consider in analyzing this amendment, 
which makes it a very impractical, unjust, 
and ineffective amendment. I am sure that 
you are much better acquainted with these 
amendments and how they will affect coop- 
eratives than we are. 

We would like to urge you to use your in- 
fluence and all the means at your command 
to stop such legislation. Such legislation 
would greatly impair the effectiveness of a 
cooperative for its patron owners, which co- 
operatives have been a great force in build- 
ing our great State of Minnesota. We plead 
with you to do everything that you possibly 
can to stop this unjust legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Farmers UNION Or CO, 
ARNOLD ACKERMANN, 
Manager. 


A Small Cheer for the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, coming as 
I do from a farming and ranching area, 
the State of North Dakota, I was struck 
by the common sense embodied in the 
editorial from the March 19, 1962 Wall 
Street Journal, entitled “A Small Cheer 
for the Consumer.” 

There are times when we farmers and 
ranchers almost feel we are the most 
unpopular group in the country, espe- 
cially when we hear repeatedly that be- 
cause of the high subsidies we enjoy, we 
force food prices to remain high, and so 
on, ad finitum. This in spite of the fact 
that farmers and ranchers—at least most 
of those I am acquainted with—would 
be delighted to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment remove its controls, rules and 
regulations from our business, 

We, of course, are also consumers. I, 
therefore, agree wholeheartedly with the 
last paragraph of the editorial which 
states: 

If we consumers are going to “organize 
effectively,” as the President puts it, maybe 
we had better do it outside the Federal 
Government. 


Calvin Coolidge made a very wise re- 
mark one time about the use of public 
money when he said: 

Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody. 


So please, let us not decide now to 
subsidize we “consumers.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks the 
aforementioned editorial “A Small Cheer 
for the Consumer”: 

A SMALL CHEER FOR THE CONSUMER 

We certainly felt like cheering when we 
saw President Kennedy come out the other 
day for that most forgotten of men, the 
consumer. 
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As he so rightly said, consumers include 
us all. “They are the largest economic group 
in the economy, affecting and affected by 
almost every public and private economic 
decision. Two-thirds of all spending in the 
economy is by consumers. But they are the 
only important group in the economy wh? 
are not effectively organized, whose views 
are often not heard. The Federal Govern- 
ment * * * has a special obligation ta be 
alert to the consumer's needs and to advance 
the consumer's interests.” 

Yet, as we read on through the message, 
a growing sense of disappointment came 
over us. Somehow the remarks and the rec- 
ommendations to Congress just didn't live 
up to the glowing promise of that opening 
plug. 

Sure, some of the ideas sound fine. Every- 
one will welcome any further Federal coop- 
eration with other groups to help make air 
and road travel safer. 

And maybe all of us consumers need, 85 
the President says we do, still more proteo- 
tion from our own productive drug industry- 
It is interesting to note, though, that U.S. 
drugs must already be among the most 
highly regulated in the world. In many 
other places you can buy without prescrip- 
tion drugs that require them here, and w® 
haven't heard such foreigners complaining 
about health hazards. This situation might 
porsibly have something to do with the high 
cost of American prescription drugs which 
the President noted, and with the high cost 
of medical care generally which his admin- 
istration is so concerned about, 

Then, when the President talks about 
helping the consumer by making it ever 
easier for anyone to buy a house, no matter 
what his financial condition, one can't help 
but wonder: Is that protecting the consum- 
er or encourging him to be foolish? 

Also when Mr. Kennedy indicates he wants 
to make it tougher for business firms to 
merge, we aren't sure that is necessarily a 
boon to consumers. Mergers can, after all. 
make business more competitive and ef- 
cient, to the consumer's advantage in price 
and quality. Anyway, you'd think the laws 
and regulations in this area are already 
oppressive enough. 

And so on. But the glaring parts of the 
President’s message are its omissions. 

Surely all of us consumers, as consumers, 
are especially Interested in prices, and they 
certainly are affected by what the President 
calls public decisions as well as private 
decisions. 

The Federal farm program, which is 8° 
costly to the consumer as a taxpayer, also has 
been keeping prices high at the grocery store: 
The special monopoly powers of unions 
sanctified in Federal law, help make possible 
the unreasonable wage increases and feath- 
erbedding that have boosted prices so much 
over the years. 

Another large and obvious factor in prices 
is the inflation which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given us off and on for some dec 
ades now. Then there are all those taxes. 
which not only keep price levels lofty but 
at the same time reduce the consumers 
purchasing power. Somehow it seems ® 
message exclusively concerned with improv- 
ing the lot of the consumer might have men- 
tioned some of these rather basic facts of the 
consumer's life, 

We aren't complaining, you understand. 
It was nice of the President to take notice 
of the consumers, and maybe some day he 
will have more stimulating thoughts about 
the Federal Government's obligations to 
of us. 

It's just that if we consumers are going to 
organize effectively, as the President puts it, 
maybe we had better do it outside 
Federal Government. 


1962 
Backfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, very 
ortly we are going to have before us 
the administration’s new tax bill. As 
ar as I can ascertain, it has not been de- 
ed the manner in which this bill 
Will be presented to us for debate. There 
isn't any question that several areas 
touched upon in this tax measure are im- 
portant and do require legislative ap- 
Proval; however, there are a number of 
Provisions in the bill that the Congress 
Would not approve if given a proper op- 
bortunity to work its will. I am hopeful 
that we shall be given that opportunity. 
In the event that a gag rule is imposed 
Ubon this legislation, and we are forced 
to take the good with the bad, I cannot 
in good conscience support this legisla- 
tion and I shall therefore oppose it. 
Occasionally editorials are written 
Which properly reflect the thinking of a 
Member of Congress and it is particu- 
larly gratifying when such editorial is 
ritten by a prominent editor in the dis- 
trict that the Congressman represents. I 
Would like to include with my remarks 
an editorial called “Backfire,” written by 
- Thomas O’Brien Flynn, the distin- 
guished editor of the Wheeling Intelli- 
incer and ask unanimous consent that 
t be included as part of my remarks. 
The editorial follows: 
Ckrine—Ir Gao Rute Bars Tax BILL 
ENDMENTS PENALTY May BE DEFEAT or 
MEASURE 


to Whether or not Congress will be required 
biy Pore of the administration's new tax 
on an all-or-nothing basis should be de- 
ned within the next few days. 
The measure, greatly changed from the 
5 version as the result of 9 months of 
ork by the House Ways and Means Com- 
Mittee, was reported out last Monday. The 
bars table calls for the opening of floor de- 
a te next Wednesday. which would require 
earance by the Rules Committee not later 
no Tuesday. Inasmuch as the copy will 
t be in this Committee’s hands before 
fon extraordinarily fast action is called 
lei Om a group which sometimes sits on 
pesiation for months. A Tuesday report 
be cutting it fine even were the lead- 
*tehip in full control of the Committee and 
bill without serious opposition, But the 
Thninistration holds no such advantage. 
% © division is close and even some of the 
at e's supporters seem disposed to balk 
haa ban on floor amendments, Thus the 
th Margin counted on to get the bill before 
© House may not materialize unless there 
some relaxation of the amendment 
Prohibition, ; 


ee the gag rule is modified sufficiently, 
the “#¥ will be cleared for consideration of 
ice Republican amendments. It is be- 
8 these go to the heart of the bill, and 
8 ause at least one of them would stand a 
is chance of approval, that the admin- 
wonton wants the gag applied. The first 

uld delete an interest and dividend 
the molding provision. Another would drop 

section providing more severe tax treat- 
nuber of the oversea earnings of American 
Per diaries. The third would abandon the 8- 

dent tax credit for newly purchased equip- 
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ment, In place of this, which opponents 
consider wholly inadequate, the Republi- 
cans would increase depreciation allowances 
generally. 

For the rest, the bill would impose greater 
restrictions on tax credits for business en- 
tertainment expenses, and increase taxes on 
mutual thrift institutions, cooperatives and 
mutual fire and casualty companies, 

Because of the credit for plant improve- 
ments, which could reduce some tax bills 
by as much as 8 percent, fiscal authorities 
estimate that, under existing economic con- 
ditions, a full year of operation with all of 
the bill's present provisions in force would 
result in a revenue loss of between $400 and 
$500 million. 

Whether or not the depreciation allow- 
ance contemplated constitutes a sufficient 
incentive to business Initiative, and whether 
or not the proposed tax increases In the bill 
are justified as loophole closers are, obvi- 
ously, debatable questions. For this reason 
it seems to this newspaper that a no amend- 
ment rule is arbitrary. While committee 
investigation is essential to the legislative 
process, and while in this instance the work 
seems to have been painstakingly performed, 
the will of a small handful of Congressmen 
should not be imposed on the entire mem- 
bership on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
Members should be free to offer amendments 
to any piece of proposed legislation, and the 
Congress free to adopt or reject them. De- 
nial of this freedom might teach the ad- 
ministration in this instance the hard les- 
son that a half loaf still is better than no 
bread, 


North Carelina Should Celebrate Its Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing 1963 North Carolina will celebrate a 
great event in her long and proud his- 
tory. The people of North Carolina will 
have occasion to observe the 300th 
anniversary of the granting by King 
Charles II of England to the eight Lord 
Proprietors of Carolina the great Caro- 
lina Charter under which liberty was 
secured to the people of North Carolina. 


The Gastonia Gazette of March 15, 
1962, carried an excellent article entitled 
“North Carolina Should Celebrate Its 
Past." I request that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

NORTH CAROLINA SHOULD CELEBRATE Its Past 
(By Bob Page ITI) 

“Too often in the past, neighboring States 
have stolen the thunder on commemorations 
and celebrations of this type. It is time we 
began paying appropriate tribute to our past, 
North Carolina is richer and more interesting 
in its heritage and history.“ So declared 
Governor Sanford as he entertained special 
guests of the Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission at a luncheon at the mansion 
recently. 

House Speaker Joe Hunt echoed sisterly 
sentiments to the Raleigh Civitan Club 2 
weeks ago when he said that the people of 
this State are in danger of developing a 
psychology that they don't have much of a 
past to be proud of. 

Next year, 1963, is North Carolina's ter- 
centenary year. “So what's a tercentenary?” 
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NORTH STATE 


In the case of the old North State, it’s the 
300th anniversary of the granting of the 
Carolina Charter by King Charles II to eight 
gentlemen historically known as the Lords 
Proprietors. In granting an area that ex- 
tended from sea to sea and from Virginia 
to Florida, Charles was settling some debts 
to the men that played a major role in re- 
storing him to the British throne in 1660. 
The charter today is an indispensable link 
in the chain of records beginning with the 
Magna Carta that establishes and preserves 
our political liberties down to the present. 
It is worth noting that only six other States 
possess their original charters. 

The charter commission, established by 
the legislature in 1959 is working vigorously 
in planning the celebration. Statewide the 
tercentenary theme is being incorporated 
into 1963 organizational activities, planning 
by industries, pageants, fairs, travel promo- 
tion, public service activities, and, conse- 
quently and most significantly, in the minds 
of North Carolinians. 

A proper observance and celebration in 
1963 of the granting of the Carolina Charter 
could be the booster for spreading Tar Heel 
type, or “Dixie Dynamo” thunder. A short 
look at the stack of preprinted calendars 
reveals the upcoming bicentennial of the bi- 
centennial of the American Revolution in the 
mid-1970's and shortly thereafter, the 400th 
anniversary (quadricentennial?) of Roanoke 
Island in 1987. 

ORIGINAL 

Through a series of civic undertakings and 
extensive research, North Carolina can now 
proudly admire its original charter. The 
document, attractively decortaed with a 
miniature of Charles II, is housed in a fire- 
proof vault in the State Hall of History. In 
1948 the department of archives and his- 
tory purchased it from a British dealer with 
donations from private individuals. The in- 
teresting sidelight to the purchase involves 
the actual cost. The dealer originally asked 
for $10,000, He stipulated that if the char- 
ter were bought by and for the State, he 
would reduce the price by $2,000. Shortly 
afterwards, the devaluation of the British 
pound sterling in relation to the dollar 
made possible the purchase by the depart- 
ment of archives and history for slightly 
more than $6,000. Over 40,000 visiting 
schoolchildren view this handsome docu- 
ment each year. 

PROJECTS 

Directly under the supervision of the 
charter commission is the procuring, out- 
fitting, and launching of a mobile museum 
this summer to travel to every community 
in Tar Heelia. The tractor-trailer outfit 
would afford many the opportunity to see 
various displays of the State’s colonial era. 
Also included in special projects of the com- 
mission are several special musical composi- 
tions, one of which will be premiered by the 
North Carolina Symphony in the tercente- 
nary year. A commemorative postage stamp 
request is being considered by the citizens 
stamp advisory committee. Presently be- 
fore Congress is a resolution that would es- 
tablish a Federal North Carolina Tercente- 
nary Celebration Commission, consequently 
adding national and international flayor to 
the commemoration. A series of art exhi- 
bitions will be staged, notably the one set 
for March and April 1963, in the North Caro- 
lina Museum of Art. 

A $3,000 library contest has already been 
announced by the commission. It is open 
to all professional writers who have a 3-year 
residence, either physical or legal, in North 
Carolina. Rules can be obtained from the 
charter commission at Box 1881, Raleigh. 

A number of scholarly works will be pre- 
pared for extensive, detailed study on the 
period involved, 1663-1763. In addition to 
financing this project, the commission will 
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also sponsor the publication and distribu- 
tion of nine pamphlets to State secondary 
schools for supplementary use during 1963. 
Noted historians are currently at work on 
commissioned topics, 

A travel workshop is belng planned for 
late spring or early summer of the current 
year. This project contemplates bringing to- 
gether those interested in tourism, in order 
that knowledgeable persons in the many 
facets of the industry may learn how to ex- 
ploit the tercentenary potential. 

At the opportune moment, the celebration 
can be added as frosting on the cake offered 
to European travelers by the European Mis- 
sion which departed on February 24, With 
the forming of the Federal Tercentenary 
Celebration Commission, several dignitaries 
of friendly forelgn countries involved in the 
developing of our State will be invited to 
take part in the tercentenary. 

Prominent quotations parallel those state- 
ments of Governor Sanford's and Mr. Hunt's 
that might be kept in mind are: Santayana: 
“Those who forget the past are condemned 
to relive it"; Hon. Francis E. Winslow of 
Rocky Mount, chairman of the Charter Com- 
mission: “There were eight of the Lords 
Proprietors. The history of North Carolina 
is bound up in the lives of them all. Fas- 
cinating and picturesque.” 

Carl Sandburg: “If America forgets where 
she came from, if the people lose sight of 
what brought them along, if she listens to 
the deniers and mockers * * * then will 
begin rot and dissolution.” 

R. D. W. Connor: “A people who have not 
the pride to record their history will not long 
have the virtue to make history that is worth 
recording.” 


Is More Foreign Aid Better? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March. 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday Peoria Journal Star of March 18, 
1962, Mr. Charles L. Dancey, editor, has 
a very thought-provoking editorial en- 
titled “Is More Foreign Aid Better?” 
I don’t believe it is, Mr. Speaker, for a 
variety of reasons and I think some of 
the arguments Mr. Dancey gives in the 
negative could very well apply to many 
of the domestic proposals of the Ken- 
nedy administration. Theirs is simply 
a philosphy of spending more and more 
as the cure for any ill. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be reprinted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Is MORE FOREIGN Am BETTER? 

Recently President Kennedy, with a touch 
of the heavy hand reminiscent of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, announced that 
anyone desirous of redu his foreign aid 
request by a single dime is “not interested in 
fighting communism.” 

This newspaper believes, and has believed 
for many stormy years, in foreign aid, and 
we are also willing to take the President's 
word for the amount needed even though 
he is doubling that amount. 

We are willing to do this because without 
the detailed information in his hands, we 
have no way of knowing what the proper 
amount Is. 
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(Many hearings on foreign aid are, neces- 
sarily, secret hearings. We can’t broadcast 
our plans for using these moneys in many 
cases, nor our reasons for needing them in 
certain cold-war situations.) 

However, the doubled request for foreign 
ald seems part and parcel of a philosophy 
of this administration that if something is 
good more of it is automatically still better. 

That is a dangerous and childish philoso- 
phy that has become more and more current 
in the United States and it just is not true. 

Everybody, these days, wants to argue on 
whether a thing is good or bad—and nobody 
wants to undertake the more painstaking 
task of figuring out the right dosage that 18 
good and the wrong dosage that is bad. 

Yet, this is In reality the basic problem in 
all our affairs. 

The notion that all we need to do is prove 
something is good in small quantities and 
bigger quantities are automatically better 
diverts us from the real task of study and 
decision. 

Try to think of something that is undi- 
luted good, and the more the better. It 
isn't easy. 

In medicine? Life-giving medicines can 
be deadly poisons given in excess. 

In normal human living, in the very basis 
of human existence—food—staryation or 
malnutrition is bad and food is good. But 
too much of it leads to obesity, physical 
handicaps and an assortment of physical ail- 
ments including an increase in the risk of a 
heart attack. 

What about morals and character? Well, 
determination is good—but there is such a 
thing as pigheadedness, too. Ambition is 
good—but only up toa point. It can become 
an evil thing. 

Loyalty to friends is a sterling quality, but 
we had a President Truman who carried it 
too far with people who had betrayed his 
friendship and his trust—which was a public 
trust. 

Courage is good—but not foolhardiness. 

Simplicity is good—oversimplification, very 
dangerous. It leads to great mistakes in 
planning. On the other hand, a great skill 
in dealing with complicated matters is good, 
but the habit of complicating things pro- 
duces total paralysis of action. 

So it goes. 

Even with foreign aid. Aside from its ef- 
fects on our own economy and our own in- 
ternational gold exchange situation, it can 
harm as well as help. We withheld signifi- 
cant foreign aid to Chiang Kai-shek at a 
critical time—and lost China with too little. 

In Laos, we poured in an excess of aid 
to that tiny country, disrupted its economy, 
corrupted its pro-West leaders, and disgust- 
ed its masses—and lost Laos. 

There is such a thing as too much as well 
as too little, 

It is the task of the President to figure the 
right amount, and propose it to Congress. It 
is the task of Congress to figure the right 
amount considering the President's calcula- 
tions in the process, and to actually pro- 
vide it. 

That calculation does not involve any 
automatic “more the better” because waste 
damages us in the receiving nations, and it 
certainly does not involve the sincerity or 
loyalty of critical members as regards the 
fight against communism. 

The President did not use a happy phrase 
in that instance. 

And this is not the first time he has de- 
parted from the merits of the case to intro- 
duce an emotional or political club wholly 
aside from those merits. 

He did it in relation to the Urban Affairs 
Department request by throwing into the 
pot the announcement that he would name 
a Negro to the post if It was created. That 
backfired. 
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We don’t want to sce a backfire on foreign 
aid. 

The President must have better reasons 
for this request than are Indicated by the 
“you're not against communism” brass 
knuckles, 

That tactic has been overworked by the 
other end of the political spectrum. It 
doesn’t wear well in the President’s mouth. 


In Defense of Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
President announced his decision to re- 
sume atmospheric testing, much has 
been said. However, I should like to call 
attention to a letter to the editor of 
the Washington Post from Richard L. 
Braun, professor of law, Georgetown 
University. It is a most logical and 
commonsense discussion of the problem 
which deserves consideration. I 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF TESTING 


The recent letters in this column which 
have bemoaned the immorality of the 
President's decision to resume atmospheric 
testing appear to me so erroneous in their 
basic assumptions, and so unfortunate in the 
mistaken impression they may convey to 
foreign observers as to the relative number 
among the country generally who sup) 
this view, that I cannot resist the challenge 
of an attempted answer. 

The reasoning of those whom I must call 
proponents of weakness seems based on two 
grounds: first, that pollution of the atmos- 
phere by future tests is not Justified by the 
need for such testing on our part; and sec“ 
ond, that it is immoral and wrong to pre- 
pare for war when we should be seeking 


peace. 

As to the first issue, we must balance the 
danger which will be visited on this country 
and on humanity from further atmospheri¢ 
testing, against the dangers of permitting: 
through our Inaction, the Russians or th® 
Chinese to gain nuclear superiority. Cer- 
tainly many factors must be considered, in- 
cluding the number of people who may — 
affected by the tests, and the safety of th. 
free world from further on and the 
eventual conquest which might result 
our failure to keep abreast of our Commu- 
nist neighbors, 

We must also not discount the very real 
danger that once it is sure it has nuclear 
superiority, the Communist bloc may Si 
much more likely to attempt a decisive mo 
clear attack, which would rain down on t 
world many times more damage, in fallout 
alone, than would result from years of su 
pervised testing. d 

The President, through information AN 
the advice of experts avallable only to 85 
is better equipped to understand this prob 
lem, and to make this difficult decision, t 
anyone in the free world. To castigate ths? 
decision as immoral, cowardly, or short 
sighted is to go the ostrich one better of 
hide, not only our own heads, but those of 
our children in the treacherous sands 
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Wishful thinking about future Sino-Soviet 
intentions, 

Those who persist in the fantasy that, 
given nuclear-military superiority, the Com- 
Munists will not use it to their utmost 
ability to enslave the rest of the world 
remind me of others who, 25 years ago, 
Claimed that Hitler would be satisfled once 
he had restored Germany to her pre-World 
War I status. 

The second argument, that it is immoral 
or stupid or both to continue our diabolical 

race which can only lead to greater 
Weapons of mutual destruction, sounds at- 


No great moralist from Christ to Gandhi 
has gone so far as to extol self-destruction 
ot a race or religion as moral. 

On the contrary, self-defense against evil 
aggression is not only moral, but a duty 
that we owe to our own times and to our 
Successors on this planet. It also is still 
the best assurance of avoiding the war the 
President's critics (as well as the rest of 
us) so fervently wish to avoid. 

Jesus gave His life, but to save mankind, 
not to surrender to evil. I hope we never 
80 distort His teachings as to place ourselves 

& position where surrender to commu- 
nism is considered our only moral choice. 


Still Fewer Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Past MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include 
t following editorial from the Adrian 
1h) Daily Telegram of March 13, 


STILL Fewer Farms 


aparma in the United States declined by 
ut 123,000 last year, the Department of 
of culture reports, and the total number 
A now is down to 3,688,000. In the 
tor 5 years 544,000 farms have disappeared 

the American scene. This has come 


som, uction costs over larger 5 
e farmland went to nonfarm uses, into 
the 3 for new highways, and 

Last year's decline in the number farms 
— the continuation of a trend going 
ta tor a number of years. Today's 3,688,000 


at ere people found they could not earn 
Mort actory Uving on the farm they sought 

Sainful employment elsewhere. 
Pres while the politicians ignore it, the 
ls that the crux of the farm problem is 
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that the movement away from the farms has 
not been fast enough. Too many people are 
trying to make a living on farms that are too 
small and too inefficient to provide a good 
living for them. One and one-half million 
farmers—about 40 percent of the total—pro- 
duce 87 percent of all farm commodities, and 
they have the capacity to produce 100 per- 
cent. The kind of a farm program that may 
improve income from the 2 million small and 
costly to operate farms is not needed by, and 
is unwarranted for, the 1.5 million larger 
and efficient farms. 

It is economic pressure exerted by changes 
in farm technology that has been bringing 
about the decline in farm and the farm pop- 
ulation. During the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, Democratic critics cried out that ad- 
ministration policies were driving people off 
the farms. The decline continues, but the 
cries no longer are heard. The reason? The 
former critics are now the policymakers, 


Hon, Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Atlanta Journal of November 24, 
1961: 


Mr. Sam: No. 8 
(By Jesse Laventhol) 


Sam Rayburn was proud of his good health 
beyond the Biblical threescore and ten, 
and attributed it, among other things to the 
fact that he spent 9 hours a night in bed. 

“I don’t sleep all that time,” he said, “but 
when I am stretched out all my insides are 
relaxed.” 

Another factor: “I don't worry. When I 
leave Capitol Hill, I leave my work there.” 

On the way to work in good weather, he 
frequently would have his chauffeur drop 
him about 8 blocks from the Capitol and 
walk the rest of the way. 

“Never been sick in my life,” Mr. Sam 
boasted, “and only been in a hospital once— 
to have my tonsils out.” 

At home on the farm, of course, he got 
plenty of “moderate exercise to keep my body 
in condition.” 

On his 79th birthday last January 6, 3 days 
after the present Congress convened, Speaker 
Rayburn seemed his usual vigorous self, 
though the signs of his years were unmis- 
takable; shoulders more stooped, his walk 
slower, 

The year was not far advanced before he 
began to feel aches in his body. Not sharp 
pain, just aches. They centered in his back 
and he dismissed them as merely that old 
lumbago," 

But despite restfut holidays at home dur- 
ing the Easter recess and Memorial Day 
weekend, the aching sensations recurred, 
spread to his head. Twice while presiding 
in the chair, he suffered blackouts, once in 
June and again in July. Both were very 
brief but definite. Meantime, he was losing 
weight. 

The last formal function he attended, at 
the Mayflower Hotel the night of August 22, 
was a reception for the President and Mem- 
bers of Congress, arranged jointly by the 
Democratic National Committee and the 
congressional campaign committees of the 
House and Senate. Friends who had seen 
the speaker at a dinner only 3 months before 
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were startled by the contrast in his appear- 
ance, and a picture taken of him at the re- 
ception was not released. 

He was obviously failing. Yet he kept 
driving himself to push through the new 
administration’s legislative program, partic- 
ularly the compromise Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Sam was working too hard. A hurry 
call was made to Bonham for his personal 
physician, Dr. Joe A. Risser, who came to 
Washington and wanted to take his patient 
back with him. Mr. Sam refused. 

But not long after the doctor's visit 
which was not publicly known, Mr. Sam 
called Dr. Risser by telephone and said 
simply: “Joe, I am just sick. I can't go 
on.” 

The Speaker signed the brief and formal 
letter naming Mr. McCormack to preside as 
Speaker pro tempore and then, on August 
29, left Washington never to return. 

Mr. Sam learned of the true nature of his 
illness on September 27 while still at home. 
Over that weekend, he consented to go to 
Baylor University Hospital at Dallas, and 
Dr. Risser made the necessary arrangements. 

He entered Baylor on the following Mon- 
day, October 2, and 3 days later after a 
seris of tests, the announcement was made 
that the Speaker had incurable cancer of 
the pancreas, 

There he was visited by President Kennedy 
for nearly a half-hour on October 9. They 
talked politics, avoiding the cause of his 
illness. Mr. Sam was cheered by this and 
other visits by other friends, including for- 
mer President Harry Truman and Vice Presi- 
dent JOHNSON. 

The Speaker was brought back to Bonham 
on October 30. His faithful administrative 
assistant, John W. Holton, who spent sleep- 
less days and nights beside his boss, quoted 
the Speaker's wish to end his day among 
“those friends and neighbors who, for so 
long, have given me a love and a loyalty 
unsurpassed in any annals.” 

And there, on the street floor of the little 
local hospital, while the skies wept and 
wind swept the last remaining leaves from 
the trees, the end came early in the morning 
of November 16. 

Never before at any funeral, so far as 
is known, was there assembled a President, 
his Vice President, and two immediate for- 
mer Presidents of the United States. 

Their presence signified the gratitude of 
a whole Nation to a faithful servant, and 
the passing of “a good man and a just.“ 


Land for Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, some 
good reasons for going slow in approving 
new Federal recreational programs are 
presented in the following editorial from 
the Daily Journal, Macomb, III., dated 
March 3, 1962: 

LAND For RECREATION 

This is to some extent repetitious because 
the Federal policy of destroying recreational 
areas with one hand while seeking to create 
them with the other was discussed only re- 
cently in this column. Perhaps, however, 
President Kennedy’s proposal to spend up to 
$1 billion for outdoor recreation areas makes 
additional observations excusable. 
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As he has done in so many of his spending 
proposals, Kennedy holds out the promise 
that his program would pay for itself. He 
counts on the fees paid by people who use 
existing Federal parks and outdoor facilities, 
also the admission and other fees that would 
be paid by users of the new recreational 
areas. Unclaimed motor boat fuel tax re- 
bates would also be used. 

The income from existing parks and facili- 
ties cannot reasonably be credited to this 
account. This is current income and all of 
it, and probably more, is needed for main- 
tenance and administration of the areas the 
country now has. Unclaimed fuel tax funds 
belong to the Government. They do not 
represent new income. Use of them cannot 
be reasonably credited. 

The program calls for matching grants to 
help States deyelop outdoor programs. One 
of this country’s greatest needs is a consti- 
tutional amendment outlawing matching 
grants. 

Federal funds involved in matching grants 
are more often than not regarded as free 
money at the State and local levels. Here 
is something we can get for half price. We 
don't really need it but it’s a bargain. It 
will help Joe Doaks sell some merchandise 
or some land he wants to sell, and Joe's a 
good guy. 

The grabbiest States and communities get 
the most at the expense of States and com- 
munities which are conscientious and wise 
in their spending policies. All could do more 
for themselves if they had their fair share 
of the authority to tax to meet their needs. 
As it is, Washington hogs taxing authority. 

Reference was made a few days ago to the 
Federal practice of spending money to in- 
crease tillable acres of farmland while pay- 
ing farmers to take farmland out of produc- 
tion. Many of the reclaimed acres were once 
valuable for recreation. 

Public power policies have brought about 
a similar clash in purposes. 

Most of the beautiful Ozarks streams have 
been ruined by power dam construction. 
They were once sparkling clear and small 
mouth bass could be taken in abundance on 
float trips. Floating one of them was a treat 
for people not interested in fishing. 

Tann is an example of the destruc- 
tion. It is now a huge mud puddle. Silt 
has collected to create a marine desert. And 
one of the most beautiful stretches of the 
White River, a recreational area of tre- 
mendous value, is gone, 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, sum- 


Chamber of Commerce pioneered a 
different approach to developing a better 
understanding between friendly allies 
and the United States. 

This group of young men went “be- 
yond the call of duty” when they made 
themselves responsible for introducing a 
foreign dignitary to “grassroots Amer- 
ica.” They are to be congratulated for 
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this very fine gesture which might be the 
impetus for similar affairs everywhere. 
The following account was published 
in the Sunday Patriot-News, Harris- 
burg, Pa., of February 25: 
Amsassapor’s VISIT To York Turns INTO 
3-Day VACATION 


(By Harry McLaughlin) 

Yonx.—Members of the York Junior 
Chamber of Commerce have earned the nick- 
name of “grassroots diplomats.” 

They hosted for 3 days the Afghanis- 
tan Ambassador to the United States. 

Mohammed Hashim Maiwandwal, who was 
considered for United Nations secretary after 
the death of Dag Hammarskjold, came here 
to speak at the Jaycees annual dinner Tues- 
day night but stayed until Thursday 
afternoon. 

ACCEPTS INVITATION 

He accepted the invitation of York Jaycees 
to remain in York for a few days of relaxa- 
tion away from the busy chores of states- 
manship. 

“I enjoy from time to time the opportunity 
to mingle with the American people. I enjoy 
their friendship and hospitality. I like teli- 
ing them about my nation and answering 
their questions about world affairs,” the 43- 
year-old envoy said. 

The Afghanistan diplomat said he enjoyed 
his York visit and had only one disappoint- 
ment. He had hoped to go to Gettysburg 
to meet with former President Eisenhower, 
who currently is on the west coast. 

The representative of a nation whose im- 
mediate neighbors include Soviet Union, 
China, Pakistan, and Iran turned down the 
Jaycees’ offers to “see the town, especially 
its industries, historical sites, etc,” but 
elected to talk with people in the vicinity of 
Yorktowne Hotel. 

He and Jaycees President Hugh Manifold, 
who laid aside his law duties for a couple of 
hours Thursday, talked of world problems 
with this newsman. i 

That night the Ambassador was the guest 
of Jaycee Ken Edwards and his wife, Lois, 
at dinner and later joined Jaycees Donald 
Orcutt and James Locke in a bridge game at 
the Edwards home. 

The envoy conceded he and his partner, 
Orcutt, were beaten by the Edwards-Locke 
pair, and admitted “I goofed a couple of 
times.” Orcutt tactfully offered the infor- 
mation that the Ambassador played well, but 
he had goofed. 

The three American players, however, dis- 
covered they knew less about bridge rules 
than their guest. 


A REAL DIPLOMAT 


“He had to remind us of rules, but he did 
it diplomatically. He's a fine bridge player,” 
Edwards noted. The event could be de- 
scribed as one of the year’s social scoops. 

On Thursday morning, the envoy joined a 
group of professional men in “coffee corner” 
of Hotel Yorktowne coffee shop in an in- 
formal question-answer period. 

Ambassador Maiwandwal had Thursday 
lunch with Jaycee friends at the Lafayette 
Club and another coffee round at Yorktowne 
Hotel before he was driven by automobile to 
Washington, D.C., in the company of Orcutt. 
Manifold motored him to York Thursday, 

The Ambassador expressed “deep appre- 
ciation for the wonderful hospitality of my 
new York friends and the opportunity to 
meet with grassroot Americans.” 

On both mornings of his stay, the Ambas- 
sador slept late and checked with his Wash- 
ington office for Important communications, 

“I needed a rest from the rigorous duties 
of my job. It was a refreshing stay here,” he 
acknowledged. i 


March 20 
The Alchemy of Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a year be- 
fore last I had the pleasure, along wi 
other members of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, of visiting in South 
America for the purpose of holding con- 
ferences with various Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service attachés at several Embas- 
sies. During that time we saw 
some of the conditions under which our 
neighbors to the south existed. It be- 
came pretty clear also as to some of thé 
reasons why these conditions were 5° 
poor. For that reason I was struck bY 
an article appearing in the National Ob- 
server of March 18, 1962, entitled The 
Alchemy of Change.” 

We will very soon be faced with an- 
other demand for foreign-aid spending. 
Many of us would like to see some real“ 
istic down-to-earth thinking in connec, 
tion with our foreign-aid program. if 
this were to take place, perhaps such aid 
would not be so unpalatable to many 
American citizens, the Congress included. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
the article mentioned above, and under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tre ALCHEMY OF CHANGE 

Anyone traveling among the poorer Latin 
American nations, and seeing the hard and 
primitive lives of most of the people, 15 
bound to wish they could somehow be helped. 
Indeed, helping these nations may be a US 
national necessity, when you consider what 
has already happened to Cuba and how much 
Castroism, communism, and general 
there is elsewhere in our own hemisphere. 

But if US. ald is to be effective against 
hemispheric communism, it seems to us, 
basic questions have to be asked. What 18 it 
realistic to expect to Latin America? What 
sort of people and conditions of life are ue 
dealing with? Is the ald program soundly 
conceived? For our part, we can’t escape the 
feeling that too few people in Washin 
have even begun to raise these questions 
even though a whole new program for Latin 
America is underway. 

A new look actually began in the latter 
part of the Eisenhower administration, in the 
wake of Cuba and after years of complain 
from the Latin governments themselves tha 
the United States was neglecting them, 
cially in view of the billions it poured into 
Europe, Asia, and other areas. 

The Kennedy administration has gone 
much further than its predecessors. m 
economic development program, a sort ot 
Latin Marshall plan called the alliance f 
progress, envisions spending 620 b s 
much of it from the U.S. taxpayer, over © 
10-year period. President Kennedy 3 
nounced the program just a year ago; * 
week he devoted the greater part of his gos 
eral foreign-aid message to Congress to th 
importance he places on the alliance. it 

The planners of the alliance know that 
is not really a Marshall plan, because La 
American is not Europe. Much of 15 
was shattered in World War II, but bene® 
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the damage remained the skills painfully 

acquired over the centuries, the energies and 

Ambitions of the peoples. In Western 

the infusion of U.S. billions, coupled 

With sound economic policies there, could 

Produce the mazing comeback we have seen 
recent years. 

Mindful that Latin America is, in contrast, 
an Underdeveloped area, the alliance officials 

Washington operate on a more complex 
theory, If enough capital investment can be 
made, enough factories and roads built, 
*Nough new schools opened—if, they say, 
au this and more can be done, then in a 
decade or so these underdeveloped countries 

Teach a take-off point. That is the 
Point where they begin to generate much 
More savings and capital of their own, where 
the change from a backward to an advanced 
economy becomes rapid. 

Perhaps. Certainly great amounts of 
Money ought to accomplish something, and 
Plainly some Latin lands are already farther 

‘Ong than others. Still, this theory of rapid 
&conomic development finds scant support in 

» especially in the slow evolution of 
Prosperous North America or prosperous 
estern Europe. And when you walk among 
tin America’s poverty-plagued millions 
today, it is difficult to believe that prosperity 
can come easily or quickly, 

Tt is not only that the majority of people 
are poor, that they lack many if not all of the 
Amenities we consider necessities. It is also 
that Many haye been beat down, drained of 
thelr potential vigor and knowledge and 
imagination, by their own unkind history 
Of centuries of colonialism and more than a 
century of dictatorships. 

That being so, anyone may question how 
10 antle it is to expect that a decade, or even 
Bo ecades, can transform, say, the Indian of 

via's 12,000-foot-high Altiplano—plow- 
the scrubby earth with a curved stick 
A knife tied to the end—into the skilled 
fea er or craftsman we know in North Amer- 
and Europe. 

Por what we are really looking at is a page 

ht out of Western man's own past; the 
Fon ere It exists today in some 
erican nations. 

Pease n 


gaz 


man them. If it has taken Western 
w six or seven centuries, and uncounted 
moye from feudalism to contem- 
du institutions, what modern magic is 
f “frag to drastically compress the process 


p 
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Even in the Latin nations where feudal 
Olgarchies have broken down, the results 
. The plain 
emme that there are few competent gov- 
Trut nts in Latin America, which is another 
— a harsh There are too many 
Men: Pt governments, infiation-mad govern- 
bor ts, governments, leftist 
to “aments, Too often, even an attempt 

allow sound economic policies risks 

suicide. 

Uanet it is to these governments that the al- 
Will be giving the bulk of its billions; 
rough them it hopes to effect the internal 
naten and self-help intended to turn the 
ms into going concerns no longer vul- 
Ruby, le to Communist intrigue, agitation, 
ersion or guerrilla warfare, But one 
Wonder about defeating communism 
Such fundamental questions as edu- 


have 
not = 
nists yet to clean the Commu 


Out of the universities, the very source 
“f their future leadership. * 
— these questions is not to voice 
ams, It seems clear, for one important 
tive Kir that U.S. aid could be more effec- 
it were consciously aimed more at the 
lopment of private enterprise in indus- 
’ Agriculture and trade than at the sup- 
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port of governments. The evolution of free 
economic institutions would offer real hope 
of economic and political development. 

Even as it is, it is possible to argue that 
the alliance is better than doing nothing at 
all, better than waiting on our island of well- 
being for the deluge of discontent to engulf 
us. For, as President Kennedy says, there 
is a ferment of change at work, for good or 
ill. 

That, however, is exactly the point. If the 
U.S. Government wants to help the down- 
trodden millions of Latin Americans and 
thwart hemispheric communism’s threat to 
U.S. security, it must take care to avoid il- 
lusions. Particularly it must realize there 
are no speedy throughways to prosperity for 
any people. 

Not only money, but hard thinking about 
hard facts will be required, lest, despite our 
billions, the alchemy of change works against 
us and we end up with neither alliance nor 
progress, 


Textile Imports Prompt Economic Dislo- 
cation in the State of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, imports 
of low-priced goods made by low-wage 
foreign labor have already prompted eco- 
nomic dislocations in the State of Maine. 
Among those severely affected in the in- 
ternational trade program is our State’s 
textile industry. 

In January, Harold L. Gosselin, assist- 
ant to the president of the Bates Manu- 
facturing Co., delivered an address treat- 
ing of this matter. The Enterprise, one 
of Maine's foremost weekly newspapers, 
carried this presentation in its edition of 
January 18, 1962. Because this address 
contains some poignant references to the 
heightened economic confusion that 
would, in all probability, flow from a 
further liberalized trade program, I in- 
sert Mr. Gosselin’s address into the 
RECORD: 

TEXTILE IMPORTS PROMPT Economic DISLOCA- 
TION IN THE STATE OF MAINE 
(By H. L. Gosselin) 

I have been asked to speak to you this 

evening about the history of Edwards and its 


economic contribution to your area. I hope 


to meet that request, also to review briefly 
with out the very complex problems now fac- 
ing the textile industry generally in view of 
happenings in Washington. I hope also to 
tell you of some of the things which we in 
the management of Bates are doing to meet 
fierce competition, from here at home and 
from abroad. 

In checking over the history of the Ed- 
wards mill. I have found that the first 
structure built on the west side of the Ed- 
wards Dam was a sawmill erected in 1838. 
This mill was destroyed by fire and part of 
the dam was carried away by a flood a year 
later. The dam was rebuilt in 1841 and the 
sawmill in 1842. The first textile building 
was erected in 1845 after $100,000 was raised 
in Boston and in Augusta. Through the 
years that followed Edwards suffered crush- 
ing adversities from floods and from lack of 
profits. In 1882 Jacob Edwards of Boston 
purchased the property. Expansions fol- 
lowed and Edwards, as you know, became a 
part of the Bates Manufacturing Co. in 1945. 
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Today the Edwards division consists of 
several multistoried buildings and has more 
than 50,000 spindles spinning yarn for the 
weaving of all types of flannel fabrics—some 
for consumer use such as cotton blankets 
and mattress pads but the large part for in- 
dustrial uses such as to line shoes, caskets, 
ete, 

FOUR MILLION 

The plant provides employment for ap- 
proximately 1,200 men and women in the 
Augusta-Gardiner area. Each week Edwards 
distributes about $80,000 in payrolls or 84 
million per year. In addition to this, the 
company spends several thousands of dollars 
each month to buy all kinds of supplies and 
services from business firms in this area, 
thus helping them to stay in business and 
make their contribution to Augusta’s eco- 
nomic life. We contribute substantially also 
in the matter of taxes to finance municipal 
services and just the other day I totaled a 
few figures and found that, since 1951, Ed- 
wards has paid the city of Augusta the sum 
of $861,718.74 in real estate and personal 
property taxation. 

These contributions to the prosperity and 
the growth of Augusta we hope will con- 
tinue for many, many years in the future. 
It is our wish also that conditions will per- 
mit even greater benefits for the community. 

NEW PROBLEM 

This textile plant, as we know it, has been 
on the American industrial scene for many 
years. It has survived, many adversities, 
floods, fires, etc. Today is faces a completely 
different kind of problem—more complex 
than those created by the ravages of nature. 

Located in the Northeast—far from its 
source of raw materlal—Edwards is the only 
mill of its type left in New England. 

It is faced with these problems, and not 
necessarily in the order of their seriousness: 

1. Geographical location: Augusta is some 
2,000 or more miles from the cottonfields. 
This means that raw cotton has to be trans- 
ported a great distance and this adds sizably 
to the cost of doing business. 

2. Labor costs: Labor costs here in Augusta 
are considerably higher than those with 
which Edwards has to compete. A recent 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor revealed 
thet textile workers in the Northeast 
were getting 12 cents per hour more than 
their Southern counterparts. This is in 
wages alone. If you consider—and you 
must—the cost of the fringe benefits pro- 
vided our employees, such as free insurance, 
vacation pay, paid holidays, severance pay, 
and the like, you must add nearly 15 cents 
more per hour to the North-South labor cost 
differential. This means that the people 
with whom Edwards competes pay at least 
25 cents per hour less for the fabric their 
employees produce than we do. 

FRINGES 

You will be interested to know that the 
fringe benefits which Bates provides its em- 
ployees cost the company the equivalent of 
25 cents per hour. According to a recent 
issue of the textile union magazine, this 
is 14.4 cents per hour more than the textile 
industry as a whole. 

Now I would like to discuss with you this 
matter of foreign competition and the 
policies of the Government as they affect 
Edwards and the whole industry. You have 
heard a lot about these but the programs 
that are now being devised will make the 
destruction and suffering of the past few 
years look rather small if the we 
hear about become a reality without legis- 
lation to offset the damage. 

Before getting into these, a little back- 
ground would be, I believe, of some help in 
gaining an understanding of the problems. 

BACKGROUND 

Immediately after World War H. America 

undertook to rebuild the economy of foreign 
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nations and new textile plants began to 
spring up in various parts of the world, 
particularly the Far East. The textile mills 
of America at that time—1947—were ex- 
g a billion and a half yards of cotton 
cloth, and imports into this country were 
something like 15 million yards. The in- 
dustry in America was enjoying good busi- 
ness and the textile communities of the 
State of Maine were benefiting. Bates alone 
was employing 7,000 people in the State. 
As foreign nations developed their textile 
industry with the aid of the taxpayers of 
the United States, the figures and the mar- 
kets I have just cited began to change. 
American mills started to lose their export 
business and imported fabrics appeared in 
increasing numbers in the retail markets 
of America. z 
BUT TODAY 


Today American mills are exporting two- 
thirds less than they were in 1947 and im- 
ports have climbed from 15 million yards 
to the staggering figure of 500 million yards. 

One might say, why can’t American mills, 
with their ingenuity and the high styling 
of their products, compete with foreign mills, 
even though foreign mills have a much lower 
labor cost? 

The answer is a simple one. 

Here in America the Government dictates 
through its price- support program the 
amount of money that American mills like 
Edwards must pay for the cotton they buy. 
But for foreign mills the price is different— 
it's 84% cents per pound lower. For example, 
when our cotton buyer goes south to buy 
cotton for Edwards—and he buys a lot— 
he pays, say 35% cents per pound. The 
Japanese buyer, purchasing exactly the same 
cotton, pays 27 cents. The taxpayers of 
the United States, including the Edwards 
mill, pay the difference so the cotton farmer 
can get his income. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


When you consider that about 40 percent 
of the cost of producing a yard of cloth is 
in the price of raw material, you can readily 
see the tremendous competitive advantage 
which our Government gives to foreign tex- 
tile mills—an advantage, coupled with the 
low wages of foreign nations, which makes 
it completely impossible for American in- 
dustry to compete. 

This policy of having two prices for cotton 
is, in my opinion, most unfair and most 
unjust. Frankly, it is ridiculous. j 

Do you know that if Edwards were located 
just a little over 100 miles north—in Can- 
ada—it could also get its cotton 8% cents 
per pound cheaper? We have no intention 
of moving to Canada, but it is a fact that, 
if the three Bates mills in Maine were in 
Canada, the company could save on cotton 
purchasing alone the tidy sum of $4 million 
per year, because the taxpayers of the United 
States would subsidize us since we would be 
considered as foreign mills. 


NOTHING YET 


I wish I could report to you tonight that 
the worse has happened insofar as foreign 
competition is concerned but, unfortunately, 
the reverse may be true. We're now being 
told “You ain't seen nothing yet,“ and some 
of the happenings in Washington spell noth- 
ing but trouble for textiles. 

Already we have been hit and quite hard. 
Last August, the Government increased the 
subsidy on cotton for foreign mills from 6 
cents to the present 8½ cents. At the same 
time, the Government boosted the support 
price for cotton and this means that, in 1962, 
Bates will have to pay some $25 more for 
each bale of cotton it purchases. We are 
concerned and seriously so about this. It 
will mean that our cost of doing business 
will go up an additional $2 million plus. 
Some of this, we hope, will be absorbed by 
higher prices but In numerous lines higher 
prices are impossible to get. In this business 
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& fraction of a cent oftentimes means the 
difference between getting or losing an order 
and competition being what it is, the higher 
cost mill is the one losing the order or selling 
at little or no profit. 


FREER YET 


In addition to the rise in cotton prices, 
our loss of exports and high imports, we 
now read that the President will ask Con- 
gress this month for authority to lower tariff 
barriers to make it easier for foreign na- 
tions to bring more of their goods into the 
United States and to create freer trade. 
High-placed officials have already admitted 
that this program will mean the sacrifice of 
some industries and of some communities. 
They are now talking publicly of the reloca- 
tion and the retraining of workers displaced 
by the new program if it is accepted by the 
Congress. Frankly, I hate to see the day 
come when the Federal Government and its 
giant bureaucracy will decide what industry 
is to be located where and where Mr. or Mrs. 
Jones will work. This, I'm afraid, is where 
we may be heading. - 

At this point, I want to make it erystal- 
clear that we in the textile industry are not 
so-called protectionists. It would be na- 
tional suicide to isolate ourselves from the 
rest of the world and, if freedom is to sur- 
vive, America does have a responsibility to 
do all it can to prevent the spread of com- 
munism in Europe and in Asia as well as 
in South America. Yet, it is evident that 
this purpose will not be served If we weaken 
ourselves in the process. For example, the 
textile industry Is considered by military 
leaders as second to steel in the priority 
of materials needed for national defense. 
Yet, it is a fact that we have weakened the 
textile industry so much that the industry 
would not be able to meet basic civilian and 
military needs in the event of a world 
conflict. 

THE RECORD 


Since 1947, more than 700 mills have 
closed their doors, throwing hundreds of 
thousands of Americans out of work. 

Here in New England more than 100,000 
jobs have been liquidated and the landscape 
of many New England cities and towns is 
dotted with the wrecks of closed textile 
plants. 

Here in Maine, more than 14,000 textile 
jobs and annual payrolls in excess of $20 mil- 
lion have gone down the drain in the past 
decade. 

In Lewiston, just a few months ago, the 
Continental Mills, which once employed 
more than 1,000, closed its doors after having 
been in business since 1866. 

Just a few days ago, a 99-year-old firm— 
the A. D. Ellis Mills in Massachusetts, closed 
its doors with the president of that company 
stating and I quote, “the continuing flow of 
foreign goods into our market has made it 
impossible to remain in business.” 


MAJOR CAUSE 


I don't say that foreign competition has 
been the cause for the closing of all the 
mills that have shut down. In some cases, 
geographical location, lack of modernization, 
and overproduction in the industry have 
taken a heavy toll. But subsidized foreign 
competition has been the major cause in 
recent years. This type of competition has 
demoralized the price structure for American 
fabrics and has forced many mills to reduce 
prices—at times well below cost just to stay 
in business. And soon these mills found that 
you can't stay in business if you don't make 
a profit. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in Maine there re- 
main some 13,000 textile jobs and an annual 
textile payroll in excess of $45 million. 

In my opinion, we must work as hard to 
save these jobs as we would to attract an 
industry which would employ 13,000. 

While we must struggle with the govern- 
mental policies I have cited and insist that 
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our communities and our textile workers not 
be sacrificed on the altar of free trade, w. 
must as communities, as management, 4 
as workers continue our efforts together tO 
safeguard what we have remaining. 

BIG JOB 

Community leaders and State officials must 
continue to guard well the State indus 
climate so that we will not only protect out 
existing jobs but attract new and div of 
industries which can make good use 
Maine's natural resources. 

Employees and their union must take ` 
good look at existing economic condition 
and realize that the lack of reasonable pronts 
just does not permit higher labor costs 
any form at this time. 

On our part—management’s—r can 87 
that our president and our board of direc 
are determined to do all in their power 
protect the future of Bates and to see Bates 
grow. In spite of conditions which existed 
in the textile industry generally in 1961 a 
the fact that we passed up three co 4 
tive common stock dividends, our manage 
ment has continued its modernization ie 
gram and, for this purpose, spent nearly 
million dollars in Maine last year. 

NEW OUTLETS 


We are making also numerous efforts ng 
find new end uses for the products we 4 
particularly the products of Edwards, an 
to find new outlets. and 

We have devised a completely new to 
dynamic national advertising program . 
bring the famous Bates name and its prod 
ucts to the attention of millions of more 
Americans, . 

We have opened new sales offices and in 
creased our sales staff in an effort to 
markets heretofore not covered by Bates 

We have spent considerable sums to de 
velop and to introduce new bedspreads. 

All these things cost money. They tak, 
time to devise, to Initiate, and to becom’ 
effective. 

With patience and understanding from 
our plant communities and our employee, 
we are confident that the day will com 
when all will benefit. 


Rural Electrification: Pattern for 
Progress and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
Speaker, the rural electrification — 
gram has meant much to agriculture to 
America. It is furthermore proving . 
be an important element in our nation 
wide economy. For every dollar yes 
vanced in loans to our REA cooperatie 
in America, at least $3 or $4 are fot 
pended nationwide by farm families bY 
electrical appliances manufactured 
private industry. 

On March 5, our former colleague 15 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager AS 
National Rural Electric Cooperative ua 
sociation, addressed the 20th ann je 
meeting of the association at Ausra 
City, N. J. I am sure, Mr. Speaker, wil 
what Mr. Ellis had to say that „ 
be of much interest to each and col’ 
Member of Congress. I hope my 
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leagues will read and study this speech 
very carefully. 
The address follows: 
Leap Now FROM STRENGTH 


(Remarks of Clyde T. Ellis, General Man- 
ager, National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, at 20th annual meeting, At- 
lantic City, N.J., March 5, 1962) 

“Would you realize what revolution is, 
Call it progress; and would you realize what 

is, call it tomorrow.”—-Victor Hugo. 

Your program planning committee selected 
ās this meeting's theme: “Rural Electrifica- 
tlon—Pattern for Progress and Peace.” 

Rural electrification is, indeed, a pattern 
for progress, And in a very real sense it 
fan now be a pattern for peace, and the 
Quest for peace must be the first concern 
ot all people of this earth. 

The rural electrification pattern has been 
Wn and cut; and from that pattern you 
this room have built a magnificent fun- 

Scale working model. 

The story is told of a man who upon being 
Presented to a curvacious young lady was 
80 stunned that all he could say was “Are 
Poe a model?” “No,” she replled, Im full 

e” 

v Turough the vast and lonely reaches ot the 
Qited States the lights of your full-scale 

5 electrification model burn in almost 
Million homes and rural establishments. 
The unprecedented accomplisments of 

this program are a testament to your vision, 

Your courage, and your capacity for leader- 

This is a job you could not have done 
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was made. 
must lead again—and, this time, 
e strength of your accomplish- 
the organiza- 
created, and from the strength 
of you as an individual leader. 

leadership so vital in these 
everything 
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tion: Pattern for Progress and Peace,” 
that the development of rural 
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program is at peace with every- 
now. 
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yone 
ooübts this should spend a little time out 
the battlefields; 
In Idaho, where last month we defeated a 


Arizona, 
Carolina, New Mexico, and Virginia where 
other sellouts or buyouts are threatening; 
pal Dlinois and Indiana, where power com- 


watt Ala’ 
bama, Louisiana, and other States, 


Piracy of our consumers is the order 
at the day: 
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State and sold to industry and denied to 
electric co-ops; 

In Texas and Missouri, where co-op efforts 
to pass legislation to protect their territories 
has resulted in outrageous propaganda cam- 
paigns against the whole program; 

In Maryland, where the power companies 
are fiercely opposing a generation and 
transmission plant, attempting to turn the 
State commission and the people against the 
cooperative; 

In Washington, D.C., where the most pow- 
erful lobbies seek your demise, where the 
fight goes on without limit and we have to 
battle incessantly to protect the program 
as it now exists and try to help you build 
something better; 

In other areas where there is no peace 
because our own people are unable to agree 
among themselves on solutions to their 
wholesale power supply problems. 

No man can take an honest look at the 
rural electrification program today and say 
our problems are over, our success is as- 
sured, we now can rest awhile. 

No, your program planning committee used 
the word “peace” in our theme in a com- 
pletely different sense. They used it in a 
concept that calls for leadership we would 
never have imagined in this program a few 
years ago. 

I shall return to this later, but first I want 
to think through with you the demand for 
your leadership to solve immediate problems 
in our own areas of activity. 

YOU'RE BETTER THAN YOU THINK 


For, while we have many problems, we 
also have the strength and capacity for the 


Your task has not been simply to set poles 
and string wires over them. What you've 
done is to learn to think in terms of thous- 
ands of people, of millions of dollars, of 
fresh new ways to do complicated jobs, of 
management practices, engineering, insur- 
ance, public relations, and public affairs. 
You've found that the old ways wouldn't 
work so you had to develop new approaches; 
innovate, take risks and think and worry. 

You have a proud record of leadership 
accomplishment. Our growing strength lies 
in the quality of leadership this program has 
developed in thousands of crossroads com- 
munities in America, and in the cause for 
which we fight. 

The local director, the local manager, the 
local employees of our systems, fired with 
a mission such as ours—this is the stuff 
strength is built of. These are ingredients 
of greatness, 


‘The success of this more 


, This reminds me of the old man with long 
whiskers, ragged and dejected, sitting on the 
porch of a little country store down in the 
Ozarks. A fellow got into conversation with 
him and commented that he must have seen 
many changes in his time, Tes,“ replied 
the old fellow, “and I’ve been agin ever’ one 
of em.“ 

Obviously you don't belong to that school 
or you would not be here. 

NEED FOR BIG LEADERSHIP 


Ten or fifteen years ago your major role was 
generally believed to be the advancement of 
construction as rapidly and efficiently as 
Possible: “Get everyone hooked up and ener- 

But now the rural electric system is big 
business in terms of people, of economics, 


and of responsible enterprise, in terms of 


society generally, and still growing bigger. 
There are bigger problems and bigger op- 
portunities. They require bigger leadership. 
And you will provide it. 
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Your job today, as I see lt, Is to lead from 
a position of the vast strength and prestige 
that you have created. Take advantage of 
where you are and of the organizations you 
have bullt. 

You can, and you must, lead now on 
several important fronts. 

OUR PROBLEM AREAS 


The first of these, of course, is the home 
front, where our program is under constant 
attack from those who resent or envy or fear 
our success. 

A year ago whe hoped we were over the 
hump on sellouts. Then suddenly last fall 
and again this winter whole rashes of them 
broke out over the country. I'm glad to 
note that not one of these new attempts 
has succeeded, at least to date. 

Here and now I say to the power companies 
that NRECA will fight with all its strength, 
with whatever resources are required, to de- 
feat any greedy sellouts, buyouts, or killoff 
effort from this date on anywhere in the 
United States. 

That's your declared policy and we are go- 
ing to carry it out. 

TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 

But we can't gamble on waiting until the 
chips are down, The territorial problem is 
serious in almost every State in one or an- 
other of its phases—sellouts, piracy, or an 
nexation. : 

Leadership must be exercised before the 
critical stage is reached. If you don't have 
a local TNT advertising program and a lo- 
cal minuteman program, I urge you to con- 
sider them. 

Whenever possible, rural electrics should 
attempt to reach agreements with municipal- 
ly owned electric systems to prevent open 
warfare which drives apart these two groups 
who are natural allies—and whose national 
organizations do work together. a 

The dual rate, charging us a higher whole- 
sale rate for our larger loads, this and other 
restrictive clauses demanded by power com- 
panies in wholesale power supply contracts 
must go. When by contract we are pro- 
hibited from serving loads that develop in 
our areas, thus relegating us to the role of 
third-class utilities, our territories are laid 
wide open to invasion, because these loads 
must be served by someone. 

Municipal annexation of areas, including 
often our larger users, with the result that 
our consumers are taken over by either the 
franchised commercial supplier or by the 
municipal plant, is a problem that will grow 
in intensity with the population explosion. 
Where attempts at negotiation and agree- 
ment are futile, I see no alternative to the 
passage of fairplay legislation. I congratu- 
late those States which have secured some 
form of protective laws: Arkansas, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Oklahoma, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. 


Success in the enactment of such laws re- 
quires leadership, teamwork, and effort of 
the highest order. But the reward is worth 
the effort. 

POWER SUPPLY 

As we continue to double our power usage 
every 5 to 7 years, the problem of wholesale 
supply grows more critical almost every- 
where. It is being compounded by the in- 
creasingly hostile attitude of the commer- 
clal power companies. 

We have three principal sources of power: 
We buy it from Federal wholesale power 
projects, we buy it from commercial power 

es, or we generate it ourselves, 
usually through generation and transmis- 
sion cooperatives (G. & T.’s). 

The power companies are attacking on all 
three fronts. Many of them are making un- 
reasonable demands in the negotiation of 
new contracts with us. Not only are they 
imposing more damaging dual rates, they are 
raising rates to us. 
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The power companies are fighting con- 
gressional authorization and appropriations 
for new Federal hydro projects and trans- 
mission lines with all the money, propa- 
ganda, and influence at their command. 

And they are drawing a fine bead on our 
right to generate our own power. They are 
actively opposing congressional appropria- 
tions for our own generation and transmis- 
sion. And, whenever a sizable loan is an- 
nounced they launch all-out propaganda 
campaigns in the newspapers and on radio 
and TV in the State where the loan origi- 
nates. Ask anyone in Indiana. They blanket 
the State with false and misleading state- 
ments in brochures and pamphlets. Ask 
anyone in Illinois or Alabama. 

Here is one of the ads with which the 
Alabama Power Co. is flooding that State in 
an effort to kill a loan for an additional 
unit at an existing GT plant. 

And now the power companies are even 
demanding that REA be required to give 
them all the facts about our generating ap- 
plications, in advance, so they can begin 
their crucifixion campaigns earlier, Mean- 
while, they hammer away in national maga- 
zine advertisements and in their lobbying 
with Congress on their nonsensical central 
theme: That only profit-motivated com- 
panies should be in the utility business; that 
they have some sort of divine right to supply 
all the country’s power needs. 

All this, however, is probably symptomatic 
more and more vicious resistance to you as 
you grow stronger. 

If we are stronger and our opportunities 
are greater, then there must be brighter 
horizons somewhere. And there are. 

One is the evermore effective leadership 
being displayed by rural electric people. For 
example, you are now rejecting the more 
ridiculous restrictive wholesale power supply 
contracts. You are developing factual and 
hard hitting public relations programs to 
counter false propaganda with truth. 

The new REA administrator is standing 
squarely behind his borrowers in your efforts 
to overcome these attacks upon you. This 
support is invaluable, and I know that you 
join me in heartily congratulating Norman 
Clapp and his fine team on their courage 
and accomplishments over the past year. 

NATURAL RESOURCES PROGRAM 

Last year I expressed disappointment that 
the natural resources program was getting 
off to such a slow start under the new ad- 
ministration. Now we are happy to see that 
the President's budget request for the next 
fiscal year includes some funds to start three 
relatively small Corps of Engineers“ dams 
with power facilities. They are Little Goose 
in Washington, Millers Ferry in Alabama and 
Stockton in Missouri. Not a lot, but some- 
thing 


By the way, has the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion gone out of the dam building business? 

I commend Interlor Secretary Udall, As- 
sistant Secretary Holum and their colleagues 
for their fine study which resulted in a rec- 
ommendation for a high-voltage intertie be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and California. 
I urge them to start construction on the in- 
tertie as quickly as possible, and to carry 
out studies on other interties between the 
major Federal power-producing regions. 
These, if built, will mean more and cheaper 
power. 

I commend Secretary Udall and his staff 
and I commend all of you—upon the suc- 
cessful drive last year to win. the 5-State 
Upper Colorado River Basin all-Federal 
transmission line battle. Both Kennedy and 
the Eisenhower administrations had en- 
dorsed the all-Federal system. 

Despite the fact that 70 electric co-ops 
and 80 other preference customers would 
use all the power, the power companies de- 
manded the privilege to build tollgate seg- 
ments of the lines in order to control the 
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power. I commend the Congress for reject- 
ing the power companies and appropriating 
initial funds for an all-Federal system. It 
was the sole resource development approved 
in the first year of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

It is true that a congressional commit- 
tee report left the door ajar just a little 
for the Secretary of Interior to not build 
some of the lines approved by Congress. But 
the Congress itself was definite that the 
lines were to be built. 

Now a great calamity has befallen us, A 
few days ago the Secretary of the Interior 
announced that, except in Arizona, he had 
agreed for the power companies to build 
most of the controversial lines for which we 
fought and won. 

Most of our sole resources victory of last 
year is gone, because, once the announce- 
ment was made that Interior had abandoned 
the lines, Congress will also. 

The Secretary said in his press release that 
the compromise would result in certain sav- 
ing by the year 2042. But, mind you, he 
doesn't have any contracts with the power 
companies yet. He has only letters of in- 
tent from them and they are not binding. 
And the letters of intent indicate contracts 
only until 1982 or 1987—not ‘til 2042. 

We were not permitted to see those letters 
of intent until after the give-away decision 
had been made. Their language, written by 
the power companies, is not designed to pro- 
tect the preference customers, 

Even if and when the Secretary gets con- 
tracts, they can never provide for all the 
eventualities that may arise. Also any con- 
tract can be broken, or not lived up to in 
good faith, things at which the power com- 
panies are experts. 

If the letters of intent are converted into 
some sort of contracts, the contracts can 
still give no assurance that the benefits will 
reach the consumers on a reasonable basis. 
The regulatory commissions in all these 
States, and so-called regulatory commissions 
are notoriously obedient to power companies, 
have the authority to reject these wheeling 
contracts and require the companies to re- 
turn to their higher cost figures which they 
presented to Co last year. 

It is still a fact that only an all-Federal 
transmission system such as your magnifi- 
cent leadership helped to win in the Con- 
gress could tee the preference cus- 
tomers that they would ever get the power 
on the proper terms. 

The letters of intent say that some of the 
controversial lines will be built some years 
away by Interlor, but the companies do 
not say they will not oppose them. Anyway, 
only Congress can appropriate for Federal 
lines, not Interior, and certainly not the 
power companies, 

This transmission partnership arrange- 
ment is a multimillion dollar windfall for 
the commercial companies, allowing them 
to integrate this hydropower with their 
steamplants and skim off much of the 
benefits. 

Turning these transmission lines over to 
the enemy power companies is like turning 
the chickenhouse over to the fox to guard. 
In the seven States where efforts are under 
way to kill off our co-ops and sell them out 
to power companies, six of the co-ops get 
their power—either by purchase or wheel- 
ing—trom the very power companies that are 
trying to take them over, and one of them 
is in this area, in Arizona. 

The kindest thing I can say about the 
Secretary's decision, including its timing 
before contracts are made, is that it was 
seemingly naive. It was announced on John 
Glenn Day, the day America won one 
great victory and gave away another. 

If it's any consolation to you from all 
over the United States who fought so hard 
for those controversial lines last year, let 
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me say that we are still better off than 
if we had not made the fight at all. 

We still will get, we hope, the noncon, 
troversial lines, and the Arizona line 
some other remnants, provided the 
companies’ position is not now so 8 
ened and ours so weakened that they can 
still stop appropriations for all the 
they don’t want the Government to build. 

When the Secretary of Interior announced 
this so-called wheeling deal, in lieu of 
approved by Congress, he called it a “pat 
tern of cooperation” and hinted there 
be more to come, If you don't want t 
of the same, now is the time to say 80 4 
this meeting. 

Since it is impossible for any contracts 
with the power companies to provide the 
preference customers, including the elec 
cooperatives, with the protection which they 
are assured under the law and since no con 
tracts have been written but only letters 
of intent by the power companies, I urße 
the Secretary of the Interior to reconsider 
his announced acceptance of the power com- 
panies’ proposals. 

In my opinion, our country’s national re- 
sources program will never really get moving 
until we have a national resources 
and a White House Council of Resource 
Advisers and/or a Department of Resource’ 
to see that it is carried out. In the pres 
dential campaign of 1960, Candidate Ke? 
nedy advocated a Council of Resources ® 
Conservation, but so far, despite our push: 
ing, nothing has been done about it. cers 
New York Times now advocates edi 
the creation of a Department of Nature 
Resources. This is a concept worthy 
careful study, 

Your united, dynamic leadership in tht 
whole field of resources can and must an 
the pace for the Nation. This meeting 
the best opportunity in 1962 to begin it. 

RURAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT 


If the effectiveness of the leadership of 
you in this room needs any documentation 
it can be found in the rural redevelo 
programs. 

As you know, the area redevelopment legi 
lation you endorsed at Dallas last = 
passed. The Commerce Department, ed 
its Area Redevelopment Administra 
(ARA) set up an area redevelopment o 
gram. And the Agriculture Department es 
you advocated, set up its own rural ot? 
development programs. Now the work ar 
dozen agencies has been expanded. The ty 
velopment programs have become a reall 
but not well at work yet in my opinion, 
People who work in these programs say no 
of this would have come about without Yo" 
leadership. aod 

ARA, under Bill Batt, is about staifed ons 
ready to accelerate its efforts. Some l you! 
and grants have been made. A few of 
communities have benefited already. nder 

We feel the RAD section in REA, u ag 
Dick Hausler, is already dynamic and 
gressive. We feel Farmers Home A Bu- 
tration is beginning to move, the Small Rare 
ness Administration and other agencies 
beginning to move. 

But most of these area development adi 
grams are moving too sluggishly. os) 

The necessity of removing the roadblo 
still in the path of area development o 
minds me of the story of the little gin) Toys 
on Halloween went out on her first Her 
or treats.” This is a Methodist story: tume 
mother fixed her up in an angel cos 
and she went off down the street. ad 

At one house a man came to the door 
asked her what she was. tle 

Im an angel, can’t you see,” the H 
girl replied. 

“What kind of an angel?” he asked. 

“I'm a Baptist angel.” 
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Still fascinated, the man picked out the 
biggest apple he had and dropped it into 

er open sack. 

She looked into the sack, then glanced up 
Ditifully at him and said: 

“Broke every damn cookie.” 

I know it’s a Methodist joke because the 
Baptists wouldn't tell it. You may have to 

a few cookies before RAD gets going. 

Well, you may still have to help break a 
lot of cookies to get the area development 
Show on the road full scale. 

RURAL AMERICA IN 1962 


For years the Department of Agriculture 
has expended its major time and energy on 
the perplexing farm production and mar- 
keting problems. Meanwhile, millions con- 

ued to desert the farms. Our country's 
nonfarm rural population now exceeds farm 
People by at least 2 to 1. More than half 
the people we serve today get more than half 
mee cash income from other than the 

It seems certain this trend will continue. 

Certainly our country’s total population 
tle increase, and hopefully both our domes- 

and foreign farm markets will increase. 

Yen so, fewer farmers will be needed. 

It's time we face the fact that we're going 

Serve fewer and fewer farms and more 
more nonfarmers in our areas in the 
future. And it's time we and the rest of 
the Country face some other harsh facts 
about rural America. 
first fact is that when we talk of 
rural America, both farm and nonfarm, we're 
U Speaking of nearly one-third of the 
Rited States population, 54 million people. 
€ hear much about city slums and pov- 
‘tty. It is a startling fact that over half of 
Poverty in this Nation is rural poverty. 
We read of the problems of young people 
the cities, Listen: There are about 22 
m don young people under 20 years of age 
Tural America, and a million more are 
porn there every year. Only 1 out of the 10 
those who come of working age each year 
dan hope to find opportunity on the farm 
Which will net him as much as 81,500 per 
Year. For hundreds of thousands of others, 
there is no opportunity at all. 

And of the rural age group 65 years of 
ade or older, a million and a half have in- 
adequate incomes, 

T relate these facts to emphasize that the 
lems of rural America are just as great 
those of urban America and many of them 
human problems not directly related to 
Price of wheat or acreage controls for 
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8 Yes, we need urban renewal in the United 
wr but we also need rural renewal, and 
è must have it on a far greater scale and 
re a much broader administrative basis 
n have yet in’ the ARA and RAD 


in resident Kennedy recognized these needs 
ae farm message he sent to Congress 
t month. In addition to the present 
he called for new legislation to set 
U & further program of “rural renewal.” 
Ader this plan local public rural renewal 
nrPorations could receive loans and tech- 
al assistance to “aid in developing new 
aoe for land and water, create forest in- 
Picasa parks, assist small farmers in farm 
= Nsolidation and enlargement, and develop 
reeded public facilities, including outdoor 
®creation.” 
ù Such a program would be a great step 
°tward in the total development of rural 
erica. We have long maintained that 
t ere is much more to rural development 
the establishment of industry, vital 
ñs that is, 
Here again you can lead. 
0 In my opinion rural renewal must be 
“tried out by a dynamic rural action 
Agency of some kind. 
R am convinced that Secretary Freeman 
Ould now establish within Agriculture, an 
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action set-up, which would encompass, 
among others, REA, FHA, SCS, ASCS, Forest 
Service—Farmers Co-op Service—all present 
and future development and renewal pro- 
grams. — 

This department-wide organization should 
be headed by a new Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture with administrative authority to 
move and to act. I am talking about the 
power to cut red tape and eliminate the 
necessity of having to go through so many 
panels and committees. This is needed to 
get more speed and results in rural develop- 
ment. This certainly is not to criticize the 
excellent work of John Baker as Director 
of Agricultural Credit Services, but to pro- 
vide opportunity for more coordination and 
dynamics. 

Whatever is done in this area will prob- 
ably depend largely on your further leader- 
ship and support, beginning at this meeting. 
If you don't provide the leadership in this 
critical hour for rural America, the job won't 
be done. You are in key positions and you 
have the responsibilities of leadership. And 
those responsibilities can’t be shirked or 
rural America will be plowed under. 

And anything which hurts rural America 
hurts the ability of this Nation to win the 
cold war with communism. 


EXPORTING THE REA IDEA 


This suggests another area of leadership 
responsibility. And it Is in this context that 
the word “peace” is also included in our 
theme. 

There is now wide recognition in the 
highest circles of Government, including the 
President and the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development—the 
foreign ald agency—that the REA-coopera- 
tive concept can be a valuable arm of Ameri- 
ean foreign policy for the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. Congress wrote it 
into the law. 

We spoke of this at the regional meetings 
last fall, when the new foreign aid program 
was beginning to take shape. 

Just to bring you up to date, the first, 
inter-American cooperative conference was 
held in November, in Bogotá, Colombia. 
Some 30 cooperative representatives from the 
United States were asked to attend, and did. 
President R. A. Yarbrough and six others, 
including myself and NRECA'’s New Mexico 
Director R. B. Moore, attended from the rural 
electrics. The cooperatives of nearly all the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere and 
many governments, including our own, were 
represented. 

I wish each of you could have been there, 
to have heard for yourselves the stories of 
our Latin American friends. Many times I 
was reminded of our early rural electric 
co-op meetings, I wish you could have heard 
them describe their intense need for as- 
sistance in establishing a strong cooperative 
movement to help their people help them- 
selves to live better and to counter the 
inroads being made among the masses by the 
Communists, 

I had previously been named to a special 
State Department team to tour most of the 
South American countries following the 
Bogota conference, to explore the possibilities 
for cooperative development. I wish you 
could also have been on that trip, to see 
and feel for yourselves the things that are 
happening in those countries and the things 
that ought to be happening but are not. 
Many times I saw and relived my own days 
on the farm in the twenties and thirties. 

Revolution is in the air everywhere in 
Central and South America. The people in- 
tend to have something better than worsen- 
ing poverty and exploitation. 

It may be the violent, bloody revolution 
urged by the Communists, or it may be a 
peaceful revolution. 

The REA pattern offers dramatic proof that 
people everywhere can improve their lot 
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through democratic processes. This pattern 
can be a vital part of our efforts to others 
achieve reyolutionary goals without violence. 

After all, we in this program are no 
strangers to revolution. When Marquis 
Childs wrote his noted book about rural 
electrification, “The Farmer Takes a Hand.“ 
he added this subtitle: The Electric Power 
Revolution in Rural America.” 

What is our interest in this foreign pro- 
gram? Our interest is the American in- 
terest. The free world is at a crossroads, and 
our Government, which has been good to us, 
is asking us to help—asking you to help. 
In practical terms, we may be able not only 
to help our fellow farmers and rural folk of 
other lands to help themselves, we may be 
able to help them prevent other Castros from 
seizing power. 

This is indeed a high call to leadership. 
The country which has done so much for 
us now asks something very special of us. 
Very special because only we and our friends 
in other co-ops have the know-how, the ex- 
perience and the opportunity to help do 
what must be done. 

So little is asked of us, We are asked for 
little time. We are asked for no money. 
We are asked for our know-how and our 
leadership. We are asked to assist in train- 
ing leaders in other countries to organize 
and operate cooperatives, We are asked to 
locate and provide technicians willing to 
spend a few months in critical areas to help 
get this job done. We are asked to help 
establish co-ops in other lands. Things 
only we can do best. All costs, of course, 
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American and proud to be included among 
you as a leader of the rural electrification 
program. Proud to be needed in this hour 
of crisis. 

I know many of you feel the same way. 
Scores of you have written us and the AID 
agency, offering your talents and your know- 
how in this great cause. 

Our individual decisions to do all we can 
to help are needed now. We must not wait 
like the school board did. You may have 
read recently about the school board that 
decided to put off until next year a decision 
on what to do now. ` 


decisions which await us: 
meeting the problems of the rural electrifi- 
cation and related Federal wholesale power 
supply programs; leadership is needed in 
rural area development and rural renewal— 
building a climate of community coopera- 
tion; leadership in helping the free world 
meet the challenge of decent living and the 
threat of communism. Leadership that, like 
truth eternal, springs from an effort so noble 
and a cause so just. Or, as the poet has 
said, “My sword is as a sword of ten, because 
my cause it just.” 

This, perhaps, will be the finest test of our 
belief that Rural Electrification is indeed a 
“Pattern for Progress and for Peace” as we 
“Lead Now From Strength.” 


President’s Tactics in Pushing His Pro- 
gram Could Weaken Public Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 
Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 


comment from the Wall Street Journal 
points out the danger of the tactics the 
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President is following in trying to stam- 
pede the American people into adopting 
all of his proposals through fear. This 
is not in the best American tradition. 
It is my belief that given the facts, the 
intelligence of the American people will 
assert itself and they will be able to 
determine those programs which are in 
the best interest of the Nation. 
The editorial follows: 
OVERSELLING EVERYTHING 


James Reston Is a reporter with a percep- 
tive eye for the phenomena of Washington 
and the other day he had some comments 
on the administration’s habit of selling 
everything as if it were the promise of salva- 
tion from fire and brimstone. 

The administration, for one example, is 
unwilling to advocate a lower tariff program 
simply because it is good economics and 
sound commonsense. It feels it must appeal 
to fear, fear of Soviet competition and the 
collapse of the American economy if the Pres- 
ident can’t cut the tariffs on widgets. And 
of course, imply that if only Congress will 
do this, then all will be saved. 

Well, these comments had hardly left Mr. 
Neston's typewriter before President Ken- 
nedy was again applying exactly this same 
technique at his press conference to sell 
his foreign aid program, one a billion dollars 
bigger than last year. 

“I believe this program,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, “is just as important as our national 
defense.” The underdeveloped countries, 
especially in Latin America, have staggering 
problems of poverty and unemployment, he 
explained. These countries are “right in 
the line of fire” of the Communists. 

“If anyone feels these countries are unim- 
portant,“ the President said, “or it does not 
make any difference if Latin America is 
taken over, or if significant countries are 
(taken over) by Communists, and if they are 
not interested in this fight, they should cut 
it.” 

So, you see, anyone who suggests a cut 
in foreign aid is threatening the national 
security, because a dollar for this is equated 
with a dollar for guns or atom bombs. Fur- 
thermore, if you question any of it that 
Means you think all these countries are “un- 
important.” You are the kind of person 
who thinks it “doesn’t make any difference” 
if the Communists take them over. In fact, 
you are probably “not interested in this 
fight.” - . 

The nonsense of all ‘this, however, is not 
as bad as the reverse implication that if 
Congress will just approve this foreign-aid 
bill then these countries will preserve their 
independence, the poverty and unemploy- 
ment in these unfortunate places will be 
cured, and we will assure ourselves victory 
over communism. 

This is not merely nonsense but a very 
dangerous illusion. It raises hopes beyond 
any possible chance of fulfillment, as any- 
one will know who reflects on the billions of 
foreign aid paid out over 15 years and the 
state of the world today. In Laos and Viet- 
nam. for example, foreign ald has made 
hardly a dent in deep-rooted poverty and 
the security of their independence is today 
as precarious as ever. 

How illusory these over-sold promises are 
becomes especially clear in the reports from 
Latin America by our Mr. Evans, currently 
appearing on this page. The poverty and 
backwardness of some of these countries 
is thoroughly documented; so is the danger 
of Communist infiltration, some of it grow- 
ing out of that poverty and backwardness, 
To this extent, the picture painted by Wash- 
ington is not overdrawn, 

Yet it is something else again to pretend 
that the magic cure is a mammoth injection 
of U.S. dollars, Or that a dollar spent for 
foreign ald serves equally to defend us as a 
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dollar spent upon our own defenses. Or 
that if Congress curtails the administra- 
tion’s program the want of a dollar will be 
the cause of chaos and communism. 

It shouldn’t be necessary for us to say, 
although it probably is, that we are not op- 
posed to foreign aid as such. Fifteen years 
ago this newspaper supported the program 
for Greece and Turkey, and encouraged the 
objectives of the Marshall plan in Europe. 
There are many ways today in which Ameri- 
can aid can be effective both in helping other 
countries and in promoting our own in- 
terests. 

It is the oversell of the program that is 
largely responsible for its scandals of waste 
and corruption abroad and the growing dis- 
illusionment with it at home. Worse, these 
things have combined to diminish its effec- 
tiveness. And worst of all, the American 
people are thus deprived of the sensible dis- 
cussion that is essential if we are to act 
wisely in apportioning our efforts and our 
resources, 

All this is as true of the tariff bill, or of 
medical and educational programs, as it is 
of foreign aid. Perhaps it is good politics 
for the administration to argue for every 
road or school appropriation on the ground, 
in Mr. Reston's phrase, that “failure to build 
them will mean the triumph of communism 
for the next hundred years.” But exagger- 
ated promises and appeals to fear suggest 
a poverty of political leadership. 


The Constitution and Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out seeking the advice and consent of 
the Senate, President Kennedy has 
finalized far-reaching tariff agreements 
with foreign countries. The President's 
disregard for the treaty-making provi- 
sion of the Constitution is discussed in 
an article by David Lawrence which 
appeared in the March 13, 1962, issue of 
the Washington Star. In light of the 
President's request that the executive 
branch be given greater authority to 
formulate trade policy, I think this 
article should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE CONSTITUTION AND KENNEDY 
(By David Lawrence) 

What has happened to the Constitution 
under the Kennedy administration? This 
question projects itself naturally as a result 
of the new controversy that is developing 
over the power of the President to finalize 
tarit agreements with foreign countries. 

Mr. Kennedy seems to think Congress can 
delegate to him power to make such trade 
treaties through an enlargement of the 
present law on reciprocal trade agreements. 
But the issue is broader than tariffs. 

If, for example, Congress can delegate to 
the Executive the treaty-making power on 
tariffs without the necessity of ratification 
by the legislative body, then the power to 
impose taxes or to change at will existing 
tax laws can also be handed over to the 
President. Yet the Constitution specifies 
that Congress alone shall have power “to 
lay Pon: collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises.” 
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The Constitution also says plainly that 
the President of the United States shall have 
power only “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

Within the last few days, however, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has ignored the Senate's rights 
and has merely sent to Congress notification 
of far-reaching agreements on tariffs reac 
with the 6 nations of the European Com- 
mon Market and 18 other countries, includ- 
ing Great Britain, 

Never before in American history has such 
a treaty or agreement with so many coun- 
tries in the world been withheld from for- 
mal submission to the Senate. The docu- 
ment which reported the negotiations to the 
House and Senate does not even request ap- 
proval of the pacts. It assumes that th® 
President will get the necessary authority 
under a modification of the existing recipro- 
cal trade law. 

The Executive, of course, inherently pos- 
sesses certain powers to negotiate treaties 
with foreign governments on tariffs. This 18 
far different however, from the authority he 
has been using under the reciprocal 
law, which delegates power to negotiate 
within certain limits. It permits, for ex- 
ample, a tariff reduction of 20 percent to be 
made, but no more, and the President 18 
supposed to report to Congress those instan- 
ces where his proposals would depart from 
what are known as “peril points“ in industry: 
It is then up to Congress to specify by 18W 
whether it will sanction a departure from 
these limits, 

Mr. Kennedy in his message to Congress 
on March 7, reporting on the new tarif 
treaties, says that “our negotiators were 
grievously short of bargaining power“ In 
the negotiations at Geneva. This is clear 
proof that the executive branch of the Amer- 
ican Government has been, in effect, nego“ 
tlating a treaty and has not just been carry“ 
ing out instructions within certain limits, 85 
covered, by the reciprocal trade act 
by Congress in 1958. 

The negotiations started in September 
1960 but a deadlock ensued. President Ken- 
nedy confesses to Congress that he devia 
from the instructions or limits contained 
in the existing law, when he says: 

“Accordingly, after months of negotlatlon 
and when no other recourse was available 
to save the situation. I authorized our 
Geneva delegation to offer new concessions 
on a number of items at rates below the 
peril-point findings. 5 

“In taking this step, we avoided the col 
lapse of the Geneva talks and we held open 
the way to a future of economic cooperation. 
not separation, between the two common 
markets, the one in Western Europe, and the 
other in the United States.” 

But the President really did have a legal 
alternative. Had he been adhering tO 5 
treaty-making power given him under r 
Constitution, he could have negotiated of 
treaty and, after affixing the signature d 
the United States to it, he could have asked 
for ratification by a two-thirds vote of th 
Senate. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether. in 
order to conform to constitutional require, 
ments, the President isn't really obligated te 
get a two-thirds consent by the Senate ag 
how when he makes agreements with “> 
countries involving not only tariff duties ass 
various contingent actions, including posses 
reprisals by the United States against quo 25 
imposed on our trade by other government“ 

Should a subject of such transcendent but 
portance—affecting industries thro’ s 
the United States—be handled by such 
vague process as were the agreements mach 
by the American delegation at Geneva wi 
a total of 24 different countries? m- 
the framers of the Constitution did not ien 
tend that the treaty-making power, W. te, 
requires a two-thirds approval by the 


should be bypassed. The President has ste 
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tempted to exercise the very same authority 
in a different way. Buch a procedure has 
Never been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

If Congress, by a majority of both Houses, 
Can pass a law delegating authority to the 
Executive to make agreements with foreign 
Bovernments which are final, then the whole 

tymaking power, in which the Senate 
bar hitherto played a coordinate part, falls 
the ground. That's why it is being asked: 
t has happened to the Constitution un- 

the Kennedy administration? 


Opposition To Shipping Grain to Red 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


ene PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
t of mine traveling in the Far East, 
Rot knowing of my strong opposition to 
whipping grain to the Communists, has 
nt me the following clipping from the 
Ngkong Standard of March 17, 1962, 
in pressing the hope that I will assist 
locking any food for Red China. 
article follows: 
MUDDLED THINKING ON CHINA 


mabe plea by Pearl Buck in the New York 

for the supply of wheat to China is 

er example of the muddleheaded 
our ding which has become symptomatic of 
from es. It is an excellent, foolproof idea 
the & sentimental point of view, although 
zen Chinese Communists have eschewed all 
in Mentalism, and have deliberately gloried 
— son against father, brother 
Man brother, and cruelest of all, in so 
Aon) hundreds of thousands of cases, wives 
N t husbands. What an excellent idea 
act 1° supply food to a starving people, to 
chen good Samaritan, to turn the right 

Bu ete., eto, see Matthew's book. 

t nevertheless, in this modern world, it 
Worst timentality, and sentimentality of the 
Walt Te In the struggle of the free world 
there t the onslaught of a merciless tyranny, 
U the 


are more issues than our own throats. 
free world should go under, our chil- 
and our children’s children will become 
s of burden, Iam willing that my chil- 
tin ( Should hunt for bread from a garbage 
that 88 has happened), but I am not willing 
Nore should become slaves. 
it . DE ago, in fact only a few years ago, 
ang the fashion among British journalists 
Chin, Writers like Pearl Buck to hold up 
nes communism as a “moderating influ- 
Were on Russian aggrandizement. Paeans 
Ching Dg on the traditional tolerance of 
Tact ese civilisation, quite regardless of the 
Cong at this civilization, bag and baggage, 
deen clan temple and Taoist shrine, had 
hee Ampled to pieces under the brutal 
of the Communists. How far do they 
Chin hold 


dren 
dre 


to this view? How far nre the 
on p e Communists a moderating influence 
we Kremlin? 

„ le ell structure of Chinese communism 
tnerpe illes’ heel. The hordes of illiterate, 
the enced, brutal and ignorant officials, 
tuna ty sycophants, the bewilderment and 

dities of the average official in Commu- 
able „show only too well how vulner- 
Unite st structure is. Yet even now, the 
muy States is being pressed to supply 400 

on U.S. dollars worth of food to bolster 
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up that civil structure, which is the main- 
stay of the military structure. 

Some clear-headed is needed in- 
stead of the bleats for wheat and oil from 
these pacifists. If ever there should be a 
showdown with Chinese communism, that 
communism will only be overcome by a 
planned attack on the civil structure rather 
than on the military structure. Why should 
the free world deliberately strengthen that 
civil structure by giving wheat and oll and 
other necessities? 

We can be asked to cut our own throats, 
but surely not our children's throats which 
belong to them. 


Are We Backing Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, even 
though we are the most powerful Nation 
in the world—despite missile gaps men- 
tioned in the Presidential campaign of 
1960—nevertheless some of our friends 
doubt that we will stand up to the Rus- 
sians. I hope this is not the case. 

A disturbing article by Marguerite Hig- 
gins in yesterday's New York Herald 
Tribune gives a viewpoint on what the 
French are thinking: 

LAFAYETTE, WE WERE HERE 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 
“What do I care if the enemy (Russia) 


can kill me 10 times over, as long as I can 
kill him once?” 

This was stated several weeks ago by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle in a speech explaining the rea- 
sons why France is pushing ahead with its 
development not only of atomic bombs, but 
of the means of delivery. 

But the real significance of the De Gaulle 
quotation is not the obvious light it sheds on 
Franco-Russian relations but rather—in a 
far more shadowy area—in the focus it brings 
to American-French relations. 


It does not take a trip to Paris to discover 
that the split between France and the United 
States on cold war tactics (the fundamental 
bonds based on mutual self-interest are not, 
of course, at issue) is sharp. But what 
startled this reporter on a recent trip to Paris 
was the intensity with which French official- 
dom, which is supposed to be preoccupied 
with Algeria, is almost equally preoccupied 
with its differences with the United States. 
Also startling is the vehemence with which 
the French proclaim that Washington is out 
of its mind if it thinks that the end 
of the troubles in Algeria will free France for 
closer cooperation with America, 

If anything, these French say, France will 
be less cooperative after Algeria. The end of 
Algerian troubles will not erase the differ- 
ences between President de Gaulle and 
President Kennedy, but in fact will permit 
the French leader to spend more of his 
energies in trying to win his end of the argu- 
ment. The argument centers on President 
de Gaulle’s belief (apparently heightened by 
such current events as Geneva) that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is dangerously wrong in his 
tactics vis a vis the Rusians by—in the 
French president's view—responding to 
threats by seeking conciliation and, no less 
Vata Aan, wrong in his tactics toward 

ance, 
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The main sticking point, of course, is 
Washington's refusal to assist France with 
its atomic program now that it has reached 
& comparatively advanced stage at which 
even the Soviet Union classes France as an 
atomic power. The French understood that 
American legislation forbade giving atomic 
secrets to an ally even though these secrets 
were already known to the Soviet enemy. 
But the French also know that American 
legislation provides that once a nation has 
qualified as an atomic power, certain tech- 
nical assistance can, if the executive branch 
80 desires, be transferred. 

Washington’s negative response is only 
slightly less infuriating to President de 
Gaulle than the reasons advanced for this 
attitude. Probably the most infuriating of 
the entire list is the argument that assist- 
ing France might be considered provocative 
by the Russians at a time when the United 
States is seeking to negotiate a settlement 
on Berlin. 

Said a French official: “Provocative is a 
word your Harvard intellectuals have seized 
on to give a high tone to an excuse to do 
nothing. If you Americans are so fearful of 
upsetting the Russians that you don’t dare 
pass on technical data to an ally that is al- 
ready an atomic power, how could we trust 
you to fight with us if our national inter- 
ests—in our opinion—were threatened?” 

Or, as the French writer, Raymond Aron, 
has put it; “I am vastly convinced that it 
is a great illusion in Amerca even among 
the advisers of the President to admit for 
1 minute that the French Government, and 
tomorrow, the other European governments 
would accept to leave the monopoly of the 
atomic force to the United States and the 
Soviet Union, with just Britain somewhere 
in between. On that point I am sure that 
all Frenchmen would agree.” 

Or as a French general put it: ‘Lafayette, 
we are here’, those words by your General 
Pershing have thrilled every French school- 
boy. But that spirit is gone. You were 
here. But would you be here again, in time?” 

It is more than a matter of war. It is the 
whole concept of how to avoid war. General 
de Gaulle believes in being provocative—if 
it is provocative to refuse to negotiate 
under any kind of pressure. He believes that 
the credibility of the West's will to resist 
Soviet pressure is being seriously under- 
mined by negotiations conducted while, for 
instance, the Russians are doing their tech- 
nical best to cause an accident in the Berlin 
air corridors. He believes that when France 
has its nuclear capability, the ability to kill 
Russia once, it will be able to say to Moscow 
on anything concerning Europe: “Even if 
Britain and the United States want to com- 
promise, we refuse, and without us, it's no 
deal.” 

Postwar U.S. policy was based on the crea- 
tion of a free, Independent Europe centered 
on France and capable of standing on its own 
feet. The message from Paris these days 
is that the Declaration of Independence 
applies in its relation to Washington as well 
as Moscow. 


U.N. Cost Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial from the 
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Portland Oregonian on the subject of the 
proposed purchase by the United States 
of the United Nations bond issue: 

U.N. Cost SHARING ` 


If the Soviet Union intends to bury us— 
the United States—in world economic com- 
petition, as Mr. Khrushchev once said, it 
could begin by paying a fair share of United 
Nations dues and assessments. The United 
States pays 32.02 percent of the UN. s regular 
budget and has one vote; the Soviet Union 
pays—when it gets around to it—14.97 per- 
cent of the regular budget and has three 
votes in the General Assembly. 

The Russians are careful not to get more 
than 2 years behind in their unpaid bill for 
the regular budget because the penalty is loss 
of voting in the General Assembly. But it 
owes the United Nations, $12,774,084 in assess- 
ments for the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East and $20,088,253 for 
the U.N. Congo operations. The World Court 
has been asked for an advisory opinion as to 
whether a nation would lose its U.N. vote by 
refusing to pay such special assessments. 
Meanwhile, the United States Is paying about 
50 percent of the Congo bill, which is about 
$10 million a month. 

This newspaper not only is opposed to 
President Kennedy's request to Congress that 
the United States buy $100 million of the 
$200 million U.N. bond issue. It believes the 
United States should demand a more fair al- 
location of costs of U.N. activities among the 
nations, and on a pay-up-or-get-out basis. 
Congress should bring the question of UN. 
financing to a head by rejecting the bond 
request. 


Russia Deals Another Blow Against 
Religious Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT, Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked and dismayed over the latest 
Soviet move in its current campaign of 
persecution against Jews in Russia—the 
denial of matzoth, which prevents the 
Jewish people from carrying out their 
traditional Passover observance. 

I sent a telegram, today, to Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin which 
reads as follows: 

According to an article which appeared in 
the press the Chief Rabbi of Moscow has told 
his congregation that no matzoth would be 
available from the state operated bakeries 
this year. Matzoth is the Jews’ traditional 
unleavened bread; eating of unraised bread 
during the Passover Festival which com- 
memorates the exodus from Egypt by the 
Jews and their freedom from slavery is a 
most important part of the observance and 
Jews have strictly observed this dietary rule 
all through history. Jews have baked matz- 
oth privately in Russia but this practice was 
prohibited by your Government as a form of 
private enterprise. This latest decision by 
the Soviet affects one-half million Jews in 
Moscow alone. I strongly protest this cruel 
and vicious move by your Government. 
What lies behind the decision to prevent a 
people from obtaining the unleavened 
bread—matzoth—which they must have in 
connection with their religious observance? 
Surely, denying the Jewish people such a 
simple and staple commodity is uncalled for 
and can only be looked upon as one more 
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harassment and bitter blow inflicted upon 
the Jews in Russia. One can only assume 
that the increasing reports of persecution of 
Jews in the Soviet must be true. I urge 
that you do what you can to bring about a 
reversal of the order involved so that the 
Jews in your country will be permitted to 
follow their religious traditions and ob- 
servances. 


I sent a copy of my telegram to Secre- 
tary of State Rusk and urged that he 
immediately issue a protest to the Soviet 
Union, in an effort to prevent this latest 
blow against religious freedom. 


Misguided Liberals Embrace a Philosophy 
Rooted in Slavery, Not Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column written by Dr. Robert Morris 
for the Free Citizen is commended to 
all those who believe in the greatness of 
Western civilization which brought 
mankind out of the dark ages into the 
sunshine of free society. The liberals 
of today, so eager to attain their goal of 
one world, depreciate the accomplish- 
ments of Western culture and offer to 
those who would be free, not bread, but 
a stone. 

The article follows: 

AROUND THE WORLD 
(By Robert Morris) 


I was at a convention recently and heard 
one of the distinguished speakers say that 
she found it thrilling that Western civiliza- 
tion was now a minority force in the coun- 
cils of the world. 

This was not a new thought nor was it 
the first time I heard it expressed. But I 
find it most distressing that so many im- 
portant people are accepting this tragic state 
of reality with resignation. In fact too 
many are working to accelerate the diminu- 
tion of this profound force. 

Western civilization has brought in its 
train more blessings to struggling man than 
any historical force since the beginning of 
time. It represents the glory of Greece, the 
grandeur of Rome, the magnificent contribu- 
tion of Christianity and of the Hebraic 
tradition, and the technological revolution 
of enlightened man that has swept poverty, 
disease and the ills that plague mankind 
into virtual oblivion. It has also made it 
possible for most of us to reach lofty heights 
of spiritual and intellectual accomplish- 
ment, and has lifted the chain of bondage 
from billions of our fellow men. 

Yet in the prevailing councils of the world 
in which our leaders seem to participate with 
alacrity, there is a sustained campaign to 
vitalize the influence of Western civilization 
today. 

Africa, Asia, and the underdeveloped areas 
of the world are thirsting for a force such as 
this. It is the synthesis of freedom and of 
liberty and of all their glorious corollaries. 
Yet, today, Western civilization is being rep- 
resented as an evil, partisan force and ex- 
pressly barred from the vacuum being cre- 
ated by the 20th century revolution that has 
overtaken our generation. 

The driving force that is sparking the 
retreat of Western civilization emanates from 
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the United States, in large measure. The 
Walter Lippmanns, from their eminent and 
influential towers, tell us that we sho 
retreat in Africa, retreat in Southeast Ain. 
retreat in Cuba, and from the other swirling 
frontiers of the world. 

This neisolationism can lead only to ® 
further eclipse of our wonderful civilization. 
For into the vacuum are rushing the van 
guard of the forces of 20th century slavery: 
They represent the very antithesis of free- 
dom, of spiritual purposes, and even of hu- 
manitarian accomplishment. In the sween 
of their success we see civil liberties sweP 
away, the grudging gains of racial and re- 
ligious equality eclipsed and the lofty pu” 
pose of man set back for generations. 

We should be rededicating ourselves to the 
profound foundations of Western civilisa- 
tion, its spiritual origin, its religious vitality: 
We should be working to extend this fore 
to struggling humanity, not with a goal 
extending our authority but rather to 
what we and our forefathers have enjoyed- 

For all of these reasons I find it unnatural 
that the prevailing forces of our time are 
acquiescing in and even accelerating 
decline of the West. This Is not a sweeP 
of history, It is the work of men who 
to have a purpose, It is the great challenge 
of our time. 


Recommendations to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Republican Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 1962 
joint committee on Republican prin 
ciples is engaged in drafting a general 
statement reflecting the party’s policies 
on major issues confronting our Nation. 

In this connection, the committee p- 
vited counsel and advice from Repu 
lican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including myself. 

I was happy to respond and it occurs 
to me that Republican leaders in 
State of Washington and the citizens sh 
the First Congressional District, whi 
I represent, have a right to. know 
personal views. Therefore, I am m 
my recommendations public. 

It will be obvious from the list of sus: 
gestions which I have made to the com 
mittee, and which follow, that thes? 
policies and views of mine differ sharply 
from the policies and opinions of us 
present administration and the majoris 
of the Democrats in the Congress. to 
the other hand, as I have pointed out 
the committee, they offer a positive te 
constructive base on which to formula 
alternatives to the Kennedy pro 
under our two-party system: oy 

First. Support a firm foreign policy 
with respect to the international co™ 
munistic movement based on winning 
the cold war. tic 

Second. Support a strong domes ne 
policy within the framework of ory 
Constitution that will protect ev 
American against loss of individual ue 
dom through socialism and the welf 
state. 
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Third. Support a Federal fiscal policy 
based on no further peacetime increases 
in the national debt ceiling and includ- 

& planned system for reducing the 
National debt. 

Support reduction in the size 
and cost of the Federal Government as 
against expanding bureaucracy and cen- 
tion of Government in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fifth. Support a policy designed to re- 
turn Federal aid programs to State and 
local control. 
of th. Support an embargo on the sale 

all strategic goods including agricul- 
— commodities to any nation unless 

e President determines such nation is 

t controlled and dominated by the in- 
tional Communist movement. 
bo enth. Support a foreign trade 

licy which assures effective protection 

American industries distressed eco- 
femically as a result of cheap foreign 

Ports. 


Eighth. Support and reaffirm Republi- 
ing Principles of upholding and defend- 
the Constitution of the United States 
Maintaining representative govern- 
no in accordance with the principles 
forth in the Constitution, the Decla- 


dation of Independence, and the Bill of 
Rights > j ¥ 


Ninth. Support the return of consti- 
Wen responsibilities and powers to 
legislative branch of Government as 
— to the ever-increasing growth of 
€r in the executive branch. 
to nth. Support civil rights as related 
col rimination because of race, creed, 
or, or condition of servitude. 
enth. Oppose any new back-door 
With financed programs together 
ing & gradual elimination of outstand- 
trom gations of Treasury borrowing 
the Public debt receipts which bypass 
dure itutional appropriation proce- 
nacelrrh. Oppose foreign aid to any 
ing an supplying strategie goods includ- 
ha agricultural products to Sino-Soviet 
tions including Cuba. 
t Thirteenth. Oppose foreign aid to any 
reign country which unfairly and ca- 
Priciously seizes property owned by 
American citizens. 
m OUrteenth. Oppose Federal subsidies 
rie any Government program not related 
national defense. 
men teenth. Oppose further encroach- 
th t of the Federal Government into 
tone areas of responsibility guaranteed 
tion © Several States under the Constitu- 


Recognition of Red China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


in OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


vent: DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 

Am disturbing transfer of our former 

Rabassador to Nationalist China, the 

Qui rable Everett F. Drumright, has 
€tly taken place. 
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We all know of Ambassador Drum- 
right’s tremendous moral purpose and 
steadfastness against Communist wiles 
during his tour of duty in Nationalist 
China. 


Last year, when I visited Taiwan, a 
long talk with the Ambassador convinced 
me that he was doing an excellent job. 


In view of the number of agrarian 
reformers surrounding the President, I 
hope that President Kennedy will be 
forthright with the American people 
and reveal his intentions so that the 
matter can be debated thoroughly 
throughout the United States. 

The editorial in yesterday's New York 
Daily News discusses Red China in its 
true light. 

Exrr E. F. Drumricur 


For the last 4 years, Everett F. Drumright 
has been U.S. Ambassador to Nationalist 
China—Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek's 
domain on the island of Formosa (Taiwan). 

Mr. Drumright’s tour of duty ended March 
8, in what Washington called a routine 
transfer, and the name of his successor has 
not yet been announced. 

The incident is a reminder that various 
US. “liberal’’ enemies of Generalissimo 
Chiang (if they aren't something worse) 
are again trying to steam up sentiment in 
this country for U.S. recognition of Red 
China and its admission to the United 
Nations without objections from Washing- 
ton. 

We're hearing the same old, tired argu- 
ments again—about how you can’t ignore 
650 million people, and we ought to have a 
listening post in Peiping, and Chiang doesn’t 
represent the real China, and so on and so 
forth. 

There are certain facts concerning Red 
China which haven't changed in 10 years. 

One is that Red China murdered most of 
the 33,000 U.S, fighting men killed in action 
in the Korean war. Another is that we are 
still officially at war with Red China. A 
third is that mainland China is run by a 
Communist dictatorship as barbarous as 
Russia’s Stalin dictatorship at worst. 

Mao Tze-tung and his fellow Peiping mob- 
sters conduct a continuous hate-America 
campaign to keep their slaves’ minds off 
their great and growing miseries. Mao and 
his pals call the United States a “paper 
tiger” in public, and intrigue in private for 
the U.S. recognition that would give them 
world prestige as nothing else would, while 
driving their slaves to the last extreme of 
despair. 

Huge majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress have gone on record repeatedly as 
being 100 percent opposed to U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China and admission of that 
savage dictatorship to the U.N. In that, we 
are convinced, they reflect the sentiment of 
the great majority of Americans. 


URGE CONGRESS TO STAND PAT 


In view of the renewed “liberal” agitation 
for both recognition and admission, we'd 
suggest another barrage of letters from pa- 
triotic Americans to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, urging them to stand by Free 
China (and Free America) and turn the 
“liberals” down cold on this issue. 

Or, if you’d like to do something in addi- 
tion to writing letters, you might get in 
touch with the organization that spearheads 
the continuing campaign to keep our na- 
tional nose clean as regards trafficking with 
Mao Tze-tung. 

The group referred to is the Committee 
of One Million, 79 Madison Avenue, suite 909, 
art N.Y.; telephone, Murray Hill 
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President Proposes To Help Consumers 
by Putting on More Federal Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one fact is 
certain, the Kennedy administration is 
certainly going to set a record on the 
number of messages sent to Congress. It 
seems to be the President’s intent to 
solve all problems by a confusion of 
words. His language is eloquent, of that 
there is no doubt, but his reasoning 
leaves much to be desired. In every 
proposal President Kennedy has sent to 
Congress or taken to the people he has 
asked for more power for himself, an 
extension of Federal controls over the 
lives of all Americans, and for more and 
more and more money. In none of his 
messages has he suggested that some 
problems might be solved through faith 
in the people, through individual initia- 
tive, through the get up and go that has 
always been an American characteristic. 
His latest appeal to the consumers is no 
different than all his other messages. As 
pointed out in the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, President 
Kennedy proposes to help consumers by 
putting more controls on business, more 
regulations on what individuals may 
purchase. 

The editorial follows: 


A SMALL CHEER FoR THE CONSUMER 


We certainly felt like cheering when we 
saw President Kennedy come out the other 
day for that most forgotten of men, the 
consumer, 

As he so rightly said, consumers include 
us all. “They are the largest economic 
group in the economy, affecting and af- 
fected by almost every public and private 
economic decision. Two-thirds of all spend- 
ing in the economy is by consumers. But 
they are the only important group in the 
economy who are not effectively organized, 
whose views are often not heard. The Fed- 
eral Government * * * has a special ob- 
ligation to be alert to the consumer’s needs 
and to advance the consumer’s interests.” 

Yet, as we read on through the message, 
a growing sense of disappointment came 
over us. Somehow the remarks and the 
recommendations to Congress just didn’t 
live up to the glowing promise of that open- 
ing plug. 

Sure, some of the ideas sound fine. Every- 
one will welcome any further Federal co- 
operation with other groups to help make 
air and road travel safer. 

And maybe all of us consumers need, as 
the President says we do, still more protec- 
tion from our own productive drug industry. 
It is interesting to note, though, that U.S. 
drugs must already be among the most 
highly regulated in the world. In many 
other places you can buy without prescrip- 
tion drugs that require them here, and we 
haven't heard such foreigners complaining 
about health hazards. This situation might 
possibly have something to do with the high 
cost of American prescription drugs which 
the President noted, and with the high cost 
of medical care generally which his admin- 
istration is so concerned about. 

Then, when the President talks about 
helping the consumer by making it ever 
easier for anyone to buy“ a house, no mát- 
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ter what his financial condition, one can’t 
help but wonder; Is that protecting the 
consumer or encouraging him to be foolish? 

Also when Mr. Kennedy indicates he wants 
to make it tougher for business firms to 
merge, we aren't sure that is necessarily a 
boon to consumers. Mergers can, after all, 
make business more competitive and effi- 
cient, to the consumer’s advantage in price 
and quality. Anyway, you'd think the laws 
and regulations in this area are already op- 
pressive enough. 

And so on. But the glaring parts of the 
President's message are its omissions. 

Surely ali of us consumers, as consumers, 
are especially interested in prices, and they 
certainly are affected by what the President 
calls “public decisions” as well as private 
decisions. 

The Federal farm program, which is so 
costly to the consumer as a taxpayer, also 
has been keeping prices high at the grocery 
store. The special monopoly powers of un- 
ions, sanctified in Federal law, help make 
possible the unreasonable wage increases and 
featherbedding that have boosted prices so 
much over the years. 

Another large and obvious factor in prices 
is the inflation which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given us off and on for some dec- 
ades now. Then there are all those taxes, 
which not only keep price levels lofty but 
at the same time reduce the consumer’s pur- 
chasing power. Somehow it seems a mes- 
sage exclusively concerned with improving 
the lot of the consumer might have men- 
tioned some of these rather basic facts of 
the consumer’s life. 

We aren’t complaining, you understand. 
It was nice of the President to take notice 
of the consumers, and maybe some day he 
will have more stimulating thoughts about 
the Federal Government's obligations to all 
of us. 

It’s just that if we consumers are going 
to “organize effectively,” as the President 
puts it, maybe we had better do it outside 
the Federal Government. 


In Honor of Col. John H. Glenn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following poem writ- 
ten in honor of Col. John H. Glenn 
by Miss Marty Hale of Steubenville, 
Ohio: 

The poem follows: 

In Honor OF COL. JOHN H. GLENN 
(By Marty Hale) 
He moved among the stars and brushed the 
- fringe 
Of Blueness where a fancied heaven lies, 
It was his privilege to dare the void 
In this first exploration of the skies; 
The ageless wonder of God's firmament 
Must surely be reflected in his face, 
It must have brought him very close to God, 
As he soared down the corridors of space. 
His was a search for scientific facts, 
The duties of his mission he must keep: 
Must keep the faith with those who put him 
there, 
His loyalty to them was fixed and deep; 
But most of all he kept faith with himself. 
There was no thought of fear nor failure 
there, 
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His heart was in it, and his hopes were 


high— 
A dedicated soldier of the air, 
A world of science would be hard indeed, 
Without the softening touch of sentiment, 
The soul would shrivel, and the heart would 
burn, 
No task would be inspired with good intent. 
And so we wreathe his head in ticker tape, 
We must have heroes and we must applaud 
This man who triple-spanned the universe— 
This man who rode the wind . . and rode 
with God. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Byelo- 
russians are one of the smaller and less 
known of Slavic peoples. This is partly 
because they have always been inter- 
mingled with more numerous and pow- 
erful other Slavic peoples, and partly 
because for centuries they have been sub- 
jected to the oppressive yoke of foreign- 
ers. For centuries their far more power- 
ful neighbors, the Russians, have done 
all in their power to subdue them and 
assimilate them, while trying to repre- 
sent them to the world as Russians. But 
history shows that the Byelorussians— 
the White Russians, or Ruthenians, as 
they are sometimes called - formed a dis- 
tinct national group in their homeland, 
east of Poland and west of Moscow, long 
before the formation of the modern Rus- 
sian state. Since that event, early in 
modern times, Byelorussia became part 
of the Russian Empire. 

The autocracy of czarist Russia could 
not eliminate the Byelorussians as an 
ethnic group. The more the Byelorus- 
sians were oppressed by their Russian 
overlords, the more these sturdy people 
clung to their ethnic and national ideals 
and longed for the day of their inde- 
pendence. Finally, this came about in 
1918, when the czarist regime in Russia 
was overthrown. On March 25 of that 
year the Byelorussian National Republic 
was proclaimed, with its capital at Minsk. 
The independence of Byelorussia was rec- 
ognized by the governments of several 
countries, and it looked as if the new 
state was on its way to full sovereignty 
in historic Byelorussia. Unfortunately 
the independence thus proclaimed did 
not last long. Russian Communists at- 
tacked it early in 1921, the country was 
overrun by March of that year, and the 
Byelorussian independence vanished. 

Since then more than 10 million Byclo- 
russians are living under the oppressive 
Soviet totalitarian regime. During all 
that time they have suffered under in- 
describable conditions, and have lost 
nearly all their worldly possessions. But 
they have not abandoned their ultimate 
goal for freedom and independence. 
There in their historic homeland, while 
working hard under the almost unbear- 
able Soviet system, they ardently look 
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forward to the day of their liberation 
and freedom. On this 44th anniversaly 
of their independence day let us all hope 
for the freedom of the Byelo) 
people from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. à 


Signs of Communist Activity in Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, % 
Communist attempt to infiltrate the pub- 
lic schools of the city of Monterrey 
northern Mexico is discussed in a col 
by Henry Goethals which appeared 
the February 25, 1962, issue of the 
Breeze, a newspaper published in Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif. Believing thé 
column will be of interest to my col. 
leagues in Congress, under unanimous 
consent I include it in the Appendix 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Dally Breeze, Feb, 25, 1962] 
PAN-AMERICAN REPORT—MeExico SPLIT 

` Free TEXTBOOKS 

(By Henry Goethals) 

Mexico Crry.—Mexico 1s increasingly split 
by a growing dispute over Government text 
books for primary schools and the d 
of Communist infiltration of education. 

Center of the dispute in recent weeks 
been the large industrial city of Monterrey 
in northern Mexico. 

However, it could spread rapidly to other 
major cities throughout the Republic. 5 

Monterrey citizens are vigorously pro 
ing the Government's free-textbook program 
for primary school children on the grounds 
that it imposes one text on the schools 
both public and private. 15 

They charged that the one-text idea " 
totalitarian and potentially extremely dan 
gerous. 

Earlier claims that the free textbooks, non 
being introduced in Monterrey schools for 
the first time, are Marxist-orlented have been 
withdrawn. x 

Concern of the Monterrey citizens, com- 
posed largely of parents of school age chu, 
dren, is based on the following: An 9 
awareness that Communists are making “ 
strong bid to infiltrate Mexico's public 3 
cation ministry; and fears that, should pi 
succeed, they would exercise direct % 
frightening control over the minds 
Mexico’s primary school children. = 

The dispute has arisen against a bach” 
ground of growing Communist and 2 
Communist extremism in Mexico over 
last 18 months. on 

This is due, in part, to rising apprenensit 
of Castro-Communist infiltration in Mera. 
and the Mexican Government's seeming 
decision in defining itself on the Cu 
problem. t 

Smoldering resentment in Monterrey 2 
broke out into the open early in Febri 90 
when a crowd reliably estimated at 150 
persons —in a city of some 600,000 perso; one 
paraded peacefully in protest of the 
text.“ 

A government counterdemonstratio® ns. 
February 11 drew less than 40,000 perso 
many of them “campesinos” or farme 
trucked in especially for the occasion. i 

Spearheading the attack on the one beg 
program has been the “Union Nacional 
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Padres de Familias," a Roman Catholic par- 
ents organization with branches in at least 
15 of Mexico's 29 states. 

In talks with Eduardo Livas Villarreal, 
f0vernor ot the state of Nuevo Leon of which 

mterrey is the capital, Union representa- 
tives amirmed their full support of free text- 

for Mexico’s primary schools, but 
bitterly opposed the one-text idea. 
governor offered to refer the dispute 
federal authorities. 

The Monterrey charges have been refuted 
‘hergetically by such government officials 
& Martin Luis Guzman, president of the 
Rational free textbook commission. 

Guzman, a noted Mexican revolutionary 
and bitingly anticlerical, said the Monter- 

campaign is sponsored by both clergy 

industrialists “for strictly fiscal rea- 
Song,” 

He said that commercial interests, preju- 

by the government's decision to print 

and distribute free of charge textbooks for 

school children, are attempting to 

hit back at federal authorities through such 


75 to BO percent of Mexican children” 

Sould not afford textbooks. 
Prior to 1959, he claimed, Mexican com- 
Mercia houses printed only 800,000 text- 
books per year and sold them at prohibitive 


In 1962, the textbook commission will 
Print 22 million texts, approximately half 
Of them textbooks and half work manuals. 

The commission's 1962 budget is 55 mil- 

Pesos ($4.4 million). 

Guzman, who also publishes the weekly 
news magazine, Tiempo, charged that there 
No political motivation" in any of the 

on books which contain “absolutely 
do bias.” 

The commission supplies the free texts 
Only to primary schools which Include grades 
through 6, and not to Mexican high schools. 
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Protector -of Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


— GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
clude the following editorial from the 
ashington Evening Star of Monday, 
March 19, 1962. 
The editorial follows: 
PROTECTOR or Forests 


og etiring yoluntarily from his post as Chief 
the U.S. Forest Service, Richard E. Mc- 
ten © leaves a record of distinguished sery- 
t as a protector of America’s remaining 
Orests, Few men have won such wide rec- 
°8nition, nationally and Internationally, for 
whet Work in the field of conservation of our 
resources, R 

Aa McArdle, in his 10 years as Chief For- 
en gave energetic leadership to the causes 

improved forest management, forest re- 
tines wildlife development, outdoor recrea- 
the and related activities, He represented 

United States in world conferences on 
* ation and was a founder of the 
wnt American Forestry Commission. He 
daa sorely missed at the Forest Service. 
by Unately, however, he will be succeeded 

Edward P. Cliff, a colleague who also has 
dietingulshed himself in forest conservation. 
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Chief Forester Cliff, a veteran of 32 years in was in many cases because the Communists 


the Forest Service, is well fitted by training were most active. 


and experience to carry on the work so ably 
done by Dr. McArdle, 


Student Hostility 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an excerpt from the Presi- 
dent’s press conference on February 
21 concerning foreign students. There 
is no better way to eliminate the roat 
causes of foreign student hostility to- 
ward the United States than by bringing 
key student leaders here to see for them- 
selves what America is really like and by 
sending our best graduate students and 
professors to foreign universities to in- 
terpret our society accurately to their 
students and faculties, . 

Since 1949-50 the number of foreign 
countries served by our exchange pro- 
grams has nearly trebled, whereas the 
number of exchange grantees has less 
than doubled. In short, our exchange 
program at present budget levels is 
spread so thin over vast and critically 
important areas of Africa, Latin America, 
and Asia that we are failing to grasp ex- 
ceedingly important opportunities to im- 
prove America’s position in the world. 
It would be the height of folly for our 
Nation not to make the modest extra in- 
vestment to do the job right. With the 
Fulbright-Hays Act as our base and with 
the budget the President has asked for, 
we can make rapid new gains on this 
frontier of foreign relations in the next 
year. 

The excerpt follows: 

STUDENT Hostivrry 

Question. Mr. President, the Attorney 
General, your brother, sir, has encountered 
evidence of a certain amount of hostility 
from student groups in various countries, 
Inasmuch as this has happened before with 
other American visitors in the past adminis- 
tration, have you given any thought to what 
it is about us that students in particular 
seem to resent? 

Answer, One of the reasons that I was 
anxious to have the Attorney General make 
the trip was because of this very rather curl- 
ous factor, because you would feel that stu- 
dents who are intellectually curious would 
be attracted by a free society which gives 
that intellectual curiosity a chance to de- 
velop rather than a totalitarian society. 

Therefore, as you know, in the Attorney 
General's schedule on nearly every occasion 
he has spoken at colleges and universities. 
So I am sure he will have some views of 
that. What has also interested me is the 
stereotype of the United States. It is a view 
of the United States almost 50 years old. 
There is no doubt that it is Marxist 
oriented, and even in those cases where they 
may not be Communist, there are many ex- 
planations for it. 

In the first place these were colonial areas. 
They were held under subjugation in many 
cases by Western powers. The road to revolt 


They dominated the 
thinking. I don’t think that the students 
have caught up with the tremendous changes 
which have taken place in the United States 
in the last 50 years, or with the fallacies in 
the Marxist system which have become obvi- 
ous in the last 20 years. 

In addition, I don't think we are able to 
emphasize those facets of American life 
which should be most attractive. I said 
yesterday that the University of California 
has more Nobel Prize winners than the So- 
viet Union, They find in this country, and 
there are 40 or 50 of them, a climate which 
permits them to function most effectively. 
And all of the cultural efforts here, all of 
the intellectual efforts, all our great schools 
and universities, these are the part of the 
story we ought to tell. 

I think the Attorney General attempted 
to communicate that, but of course, he is 
one voice. But he is attemp —as you 
know—it is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness. I do agree with you 
that this is one of the most serious and I 
think in many ways stimulating problems 
we face—how to tell our story in a way 
that makes it new and exciting to young 
students and also have them examine ob- 
jJectively under the light of present circum- 
stances the serious failures of the Marxist 
system, which can be told from the wall of 
China, I think that is our job. I think 
the trip has been worthwhile for that pur- 
pose alone, 


Texas Young Republicans Remember 
Heroes of Texas History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention of Texas Young Republican Fed- 
eration in Amarillo, Tex., last Saturday. 
It is called the Alamo resolution and 
pays tribute to those gallant heroes of 
Texas history who are enshrined forever 
in the hearts of all those who believe in 
freedom and who are ready to make any 
sacrifice to preserve it: 

Whereas Sam Houston, Will Travis, David 
Crockett, Jim Bowle, Jim Bonham, and the 
other heroes of the Texas war for inde- 
pendence did not attend Harvard Univer- 
sity, and hence were ignorant of the socio- 
logical theories of Myrdal and the economic 
theories of Keynes; and 

Whereas these heroes, being simple fron- 
tier folk, did not that there existed 
unlimited possibilities for negotiations, and 
were not aware of the many concessions that 
could have been made which would have 
averted the war; and 

Whereas the early pioneers of Texas were, 
for the most part, people of modest means 
and hence did not have the funds necessary . 
to undertake a gigantic program of grants- 
in-aid almed at checking the spread of Santa 
Anna’s tyranny; and 

Whereas the United Nations had yet to be 
conceived, and hence these heroes could not 
avail themseleys of the drama of an emer- 
gency meeting of the Security Council; and 

Whereas all of these heroes were indoc- 
trinated with the early 19th century theories 
that freedom was something worth fighting 
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for, and the best way to thaw a cold war 
was to place a hot minie ball between the 
eyes of the aggressor; and 

Whereas it possibly mever occurred to 
the Army of Texas that the best way to 
make an ally of Santa Anna was to fur- 
nish him armaments: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Texas Federation of 
Young Republicans, in view of the numerous 
extenuating circumstances, forgive the 
heroes of the Texas war for independence 
for writing the first page in this dark chapter 
of American history; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Texas Federation of 
Young Republicans earnestly hope and pray 
that all Texans—nay, all Americans, for 
all genertions to come—be filled with a sense 
of pride when they recall the great deeds of 
the brave men at the siege of the Alamo 
and the Battle of San Jacinto, and may the 
battle cry “Remember the Alamo” swell the 
hearts of freedom-loving people everywhere 
for all time to come. 


Spy Charges Listed Against Air 
Force Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, that 
our Military Establishment is not im- 
mune to Communist infiltration and sub- 
version is pointed out in a news item 
reporting the court-martial of Air Force 
Capt. Joseph. P. Kauffman, who al- 
legedly gave information to East Ger- 
man agents, which appeared in the 
March 17, 1962, issue of the Washington 
Star. I believe this news item is of suf- 
ficient importance to be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Under unanimous consent, I ask this be 
done: 

Spy CHARGES LISTED AGAINST Am FORCE 

OFFICER 


WIESBADEN, GERMANY, March 13.—The U.S. 
Air Force today disclosed the specific charges 
on which a court-martial will try Capt. Jo- 
esph P. Kauffman, who allegedly gaye infor- 
mation to East German agents, 

The Air Force accused him of giving in- 
formation on Air Force installations in 
Greenland and Japan and disclosing “short- 
comings and weaknesses” of Air Force offi- 
cers stationed in Greenland and Japan. 

Captain Kauffman, 43, was brought to the 
Air Force’s European headquarters from Cas- 
tle Air Force Base in California last Decem- 
ber for preliminary investigation, and a de- 
cision on whether he should be tried. On 
March 8, Air Force authorities determined a 
court-martial would be held, but the trial 
date has not been set. 

DEFECTOR IN CASE 

Investigators had disclosed previously that 
the Kauffman case involved contact with East 
Germans during a trip to Germany in Sep- 
tember 1960. During pretrial hearings, one 
of the chief witnesses was Guenter Maennel, 
a former East German intelligence official 
who defected to the West last June. He ap- 
parently supplied the first information lead- 
ing to Captain Kaufman's arrest. 

The first charge on which Captain Kauff- 
man js to be tried accuses him of conspiring 
with Maennel and two other East German 
secret service agents to commit “wrongful 
and unlawful communication to representa- 
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tives and agents of the so-called (East) Ger- 
man Democratic Republic of information re- 
lating to the national defense of the United 
States, which . . Kauffman had reason to 
believe would be used to the injury of the 
United States and to the advance of foreign 
nations.” 
AGENT IN WEST BERLIN 


The charge said Captain Kauffman ac- 
cepted the name and address of a certain 
Klara Weiss in West Berlin who was to serve 
as a contact with the East German agents. 

A second charge accused Captain Kauff- 
man of making unauthorized trips through 
East Germany to Berlin in September 1960, 
and unlawfully revealing to East German 
agents—who had detained him—information 
“concerning his personal baekground and 
the US. Military Establishment.” The 
charge accused him of not reporting to 
his superior officer the efforts of the East 
German agents to obtain information. 

SUPPLIED INFORMATION 


A third charge accused Captain Kauffman 
of agreeing to “act as an agent of the East 
German secret service * * * and to obtain 
and communicate to the said secret serv- 
ice information concerning the U.S. Military 
Establishment and the background, vices, 
and weakness of its Air Force officers.” 

A final charge specified that on September 
29, 1960, Captain Kauffman gave Maennel 
and other East German agents this infor- 
mation: 

“A physical description of the US. 
Air Force installations in Greenland 
and Japan; information concerning the lo- 
cation of Castle Air Force Base, Calif.; 
information concerning the identity, de- 
scription, shortcomings, and weaknesses of 
U.S. Air Force officers assigned to Green- 
land and Japan; an estimate of per- 
sonnel strength of the U.S. Air Force 
in Greenland and in military installa- 
tions in Japan; information concerning 
the number and types of military aircraft 
in a constant state of readiness in Green- 
land and disclosure of the primary mission 
of the U.S. Armed Forces in Greenland.” 

Captain Kauffman, a bachelor born in 
Rutland, Vt., is a veteran of 19 years’ service 
with the Air Force. 


Monument to President Harry S. Truman 
in Athens—Friendship and Gratitude 
From Our Great Allies in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege and pleasure to insert the ad- 
dress of the supreme president of the 
Ahepa Order on the occasion of the 
biennial national banquet tendered 
March 19, 1962. I am proud that this 
fine Hellenic-American organization has 
chosen for its president for two succes- 
sive terms, Mr. Nicholas Coffinas, a resi- 
dent of the Brooklyn community which 
Iam privileged to represent. 

The inspiring address of Mr. Coffinas 
on that occasion is a stirring affirmation 
of the continuing benefits which have 
accrued to both great powers as a result 
of the Truman doctrine. 

The address follows: 
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REMARKS BY SUPREME PRrRESDENT NICHOLAS 
Corrinas, AHEPA NATIONAL BANQUET: 
MarcH 19, 1962 
It is my pleasant duty as supreme presi- 

dent of the Order of Ahepa to extend to out 

distinguished guests of honor, the Member 
of the Congress of the United States 

America, our warm and heartfelt greetings 

on the occasion of our order’s 15th piennial 

banquet. pa 

All of the members of the Ahepa and Í 
auxiliaries welcome in our midst the elec 
legislators of the world’s greatest democracy: 
As Americans of Greek descent we wish tO 
pay a tribute of deep respect to you distin 
guished Senators and Congressmen who are 
with us this evening. As Americans W® 
know that you are the guardians of those 
eternal principles upon which our country 
was founded; the principles of freedom 
equality, democracy. 

When the first settlers who founded out 
country came to this continent from Eng 
land to escape persecution they responded 
to an urge to freedom expressed so el0- 
quently by the poet Aeschylus 25 centuries 
ago in his play “The Persians” who wrote: 
“Of no man are they (the Athenians) called 
the Vassals.“ 

Later when the leaders or the American 
Revolution sealed the independence achieved 
by the noble struggle of the American pe?” 
ple, they did so by adopting a Constitution 
which echoes: the principles of the ancien 
Athenian constitution as defined in 429 B.C- 
by the great orator Pericles who said: 

“Our form of government does not enter 
into rivalry with the institutions ot others. 
We do not copy our neighbors, but are an 
example to them. It is true that we 
called a democracy, for the administration is 
in the hands of the many and not of the feu 
But while the law secures equal justice to of 
alike in their private disputes, the claim zi 
excellence is recognized, and when a citi 
zen is in any way distinguished, he is pre- 
fererred to the public service, not as 9 
matter of privilege but as the re of 
merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a man 
may benefit his country whatever be the 
obscurity of his condition.” 

A nation's destiny is determined primaril 
by the moral fiber of its people, for it 
the highest courage to stand and fight for 
one’s beliefs and convictions. The Ameri- 
cans of Hellenic descent stand mirrored in 
the image thus portrayed. The record shows 
that Americans of Greek descent used all 
the attributes by which they were endowed 
to become patriotic and loyal citizens of the 
United States. As in everything they do, 
they became intense and complete American 
patriots. Their patriotism, their social char“ 
acteristics, and their charitable contribu: 
tions were best expressed and exemp 
by and through the Order of Ahepa. 

The Ahepa is a purposeful organization 
founded to prepare the individual to exer- 
cise the rights and duties of American citi- 
zenship intelligently, courageously an 
unselfishly. S 

The spirit of fraternity has always mott 
vated mankind. It is a powerful force pei 
ated by men of goodwill to establish a bon 
for the furtherance of spiritual values. The 
Order of Ahepa is part of this movement: 
It has shown a definite trend toward perma- 
nence, stability and growth in its goals 
dreams and accomplishments. The 40 years 
since its founding has produced leadership 
of a high order. It includes close coo m 
tion with our holy church. It includes th 
fruits of friendship and brotherhood. 

However, I wish to reiterate that the major 
accomplishment in the recorded history 
our order is the crystallization of the loft¥ 
ideal of all Americans of Greek descent 
prove themselves worthy sons and daugh 
of the United States. This was achieved PY 
our pioneering first generation, through 
order on a collective basis which actually 
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Mirrored the hopes and aspirations of each 
Of its members. This brought on a result 
Perhaps unparalleled and certainly unantici- 
in all of the long history of the Hel- 
People. A common denominator called 
loyalty and devotion to the United States 
by its citizens was created of such strength 
t it has overcome the unique and in- 
characteristics of individuality which 

have been the heritage of Hellenes for 6,000 


The Order of Ahepa teaches and every true 
believes that the individual daring, 
inflexible courage, perseverance, artistic and 
‘ary excellence and the lofty imagination 
Of the Hellenic race lives today as of yester- 
t J. Bustained and inspired by these vir- 
ues they have been able to inspire the world 
With all that the word Hellenism implies. 
It was this idea that inspired the framers 
Sf the constitution of the Ahepa to include 
às one of the objects of the order the idea 
that we must marshal into active service 
America the noblest attributes and high- 
Sst ideals of true Hellenism. The time for 
bees Undertaking is now ripe as we emerge 
4 to the new era of the fraternity's greater 
evelopment and progress, an era which will 
to keep aliye Greek culture, customs, 
traditions. For the conclusion is in- 
ĉscapable that not only are things Greek 
— and synonymous with the Amer- 
Way of life, but also with the entire 
free Western World which looks 
pon the civilization, culture and contri- 
tions of ancient Greece with awe, rever- 
and inspiration. For even in the pres- 
Gay and era, Greece belongs to the free 
for geographically she is on the 
border between western freedom and eastern 
(nny. Without faithful friends and al- 
to it is difficult if not impossible for her 
ten her national independence and 
torial integrity for a long time. Her 
very life and integrity lie in her open al- 
lance with the West and with America in 
Particular. Actually and fortunately the re- 
thao mshi among three of the countries of 
Alliance, the United States, Canada and 
Greece is based upon solid and sincere friend- 


bo P, mutual respect and loyalty to high 
tain 


ent 


and common purpose and thus main- 
the peace, safeguard the liberty and 
Preserve the security of their peoples. Co- 
th tion among these three countries in 
© political, economical and cultural fields 
*hould be broadened. 
be continued support of NATO should 
dom dentuated. so that the shield for free- 
Bo may be made a veritable bulwark and 
lor nat democracy may become the vehicle 
Mankind in every nation. 
aud Toughout the struggles for independence 
19 democratic freedom which marked the 
hes. century, America stood by Greece's side. 
the arduous wars for freedom against 
totalitarian aggression and despotism in the 
— century Greece has more than re- 


a far exceeding the natural limits of 

Strength. : 
&m especially happy to be able to an- 
Runce publicly tonight that the Greek 
Svernment has enthusiastically acceded to 
— made by the Order of Ahepa to 
8. a statue of former President Harry 
the: in the city of Athens, in order 
“we in Prime Minister Caramanlis’ words, 
© may show our friendly feeling and our 
of Gratitude toward the former President 

United States.” 

mended the people of Greece, American 
&nd women of Hellenic descent, who 


have every reason to nurture feeling 

0 

fog Verlasting gratitude to President Truman 
the courageous, farsighted, and generous 
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decision he took in March 1947. In fact, I 
truly believe that the people of the United 
States have equal reason to be grateful to 
him because the security and the interests 
of the United States as the leader of the 
free world were protected and advanced by 
this momentous and historic decision which 
so radically and dramatically altered the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

Let us remember that at that time Com- 
munist forces were bearing down in over- 
whelming numbers from the Soviet's north- 
ern satellites upon a little country reduced 
to utter starvation and helplessness by 4 
years of Nazi occupation, and, without giv- 
ing them respite to breathe the air of recap- 
tured freedom, were seeking to impose an 
even more odious and certainly more perma- 
nent domination. 

At that crucial juncture, let us also re- 
member that President Truman enunciated 
the famous Truman doctrine. The President 
said: “The gravity of the situation which 
confronts the world today necessitates my 
appearance before a joint session of the Con- 
gress. The foreign policy and the national 
security of this country inyolved. 

“The United States has received from 
the Greek Government an urgent appeal for 
financial and economic assistance. Prelim- 
inary reports from the American economic 
mission now in Greece and reports from the 
American Ambassador in Greece corroborat- 
ing the statement of the Greek Government 
that assistance is imperative if Greece is 
to survive as a free nation.” 

With President Truman propounding the 
general principle that “it must be the policy 
of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures,” 
the U.S. foreign aid policy was initiated on 
March 12, 1947. The proclamation of this 
policy, the Truman doctrine, had been pro- 
voked by the situation then obtaining in 
Greece and in Turkey. The expenditure of 
$300 million was authorized equally divided 
between military and economic assistance 
to Greece. 

With unparalleled efficiency and speed 
supplies poured into Greece. The Greek 
Army, disarmed by the Nazis, was rapidly 
furnished with every kind of modern equip- 
ment, Morale soared again and the Greeks 
without the sacrifice of a single American 
soldier, but with the saving power of Ameri- 
can arms, fought their own Korean war to 
‘a completely successful conclusion and drove 
the Communist hordes out of their country. 

It was a harsh and bloody war; it lasted 
three whole years; but even the horrors 
of the Nazi occupation had not extinguished 
the love of freedom in the hearts of a starv- 
ing people. The spirit of Leonidas, Miltiades, 
and Themistocles was still with them. And 
now the spirit of America was there to in- 
spire them. 

Without American help this miracle could 
not have been accomplished. It was indeed 
a grand gesture, that of the greatest democ- 
racy in the world extending the hand of 
salvation to one of the smallest. Yes, the 
smallest, but the mother of all democracies. 

But it was not a-gesture alone. It was 
a brilliant stroke of policy, For by his action 
in Greece President Truman consolidated the 
power and position of the United States In 
the Near and Middle East and save NATO. If 
Greece had been allowed to succumb to the 
Communists, Soviet power would have 
stretched across the Mediterranean. Turkey 
would have been cut off from the West and 
her alliance with us would have been ren- 
dered worthless. Egypt and the Arab States 
would have been impressed with Soviet power 
and intimidated by Soviet proximity. Thus 
our own national security would have been 
seriously undermined, and Soviet imperialism 
and tyranny would have penetrated the 
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Mediterranean and eventually posed a threat 
to Italy, Spain, and Portugal. - 
Therefore I submit, that whatever our 
political views, we Americans all owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to President Harry S. Tru- 
man for his wise and valiant action in 

Greece. 

It is in order to express this gratitude ot 
the Order of Ahepa, an American organiza- 
tion with associations of sentiment, with 
Greece, that we have decided to erect a statue 
in a prominent position in Athens to com- 
memorate a great President. 

This statue will serve as a symbol to free 
people everywhere not only for the majestic 
sweep of the Truman doctrine which com- 
mitted America to the challenging role it 
was to play in world affairs, but also unified 
and gave substance and meaning to the 
ideological and spiritual values which bind 
America and Greece and all the nations of 
the world which seek liberty and democracy. 

I deeply regret that it was not possible 
for Brother Truman to be with us tonight. 
Our hearts are with him wherever he is. 

Iam going to conclude with a reference 
which I consider the most essential in- 
gredient for all people and all nations to 
possess particularly in these critical days. 
This can be summed up in two words— 
patriotism and courage. 

We need the same type of patriotism and 
courage which inspired the Greeks in the 
dark hours of their defeat by the Axis hordes. 

Let us recall in our minds the inspiring 
fight that Greece put up against the Axis 
Powers. A little nation prepared to die for 
liberty rather than to subjugation. Greece 
was literally starving. As a matter of fact 
the death rate from starvation in Piraeus in 
Athens alone exceeded 2,000 a day. Of every 
10 children born, only one lived more than 
4 weeks. 

Yet at night, when British bombers came 
to raid Piraeus or the great aerodrome at 
Tatoi, the people of Athens climbed on 
to their rooftops and cheered. The Axis 
soldiers fired on them from below. Nobody 
stirred. Across the rooftops of Athens, the 
people sang and cheered as British bombs 
fell. Their spirit was unbroken, and will 
remain unbroken. 

When the Germans entered Athens, a 
detachment was sent up to the Parthenon so 
that the swastika could fly over the capital. 
The young Greek sentry on guard was told 
to lower the Greek colors. Very slowly he 
obeyed the order. Then before the Germans 
could prevent him, he wrapped the Greek 
flag around his body and flung himself over 
the parapet on to the roadway hundreds of 
feet below crying “Liberty, liberty, liberty.” 

This undaunted spirit of courage and love 
for freedom has been displayed by the Ameri- 
can people throughout our short but great 
history. It was further enunciated by 
President Kennedy in his inaugural address, 
and was so vividly demonstrated by General 
Eisenhower and the American soldiers when 
on D-Day they crossed the channel prepared 
to spill their very blood to e liberty 
and freedom for themselves and their fam- 
ilies and the entire world. 

Let us be reminded that as the New York 
Times wrote on June 11, 1941, “hundreds of 
thousands of Germans have perished or will 
perish in the snews of Russia because in one 
tiny corner of Europe, a king and his people 
said that, come what might, they would 
never submit.” I say let us continue to 
proclaim to the world that liberty is a price- 
less heirloom and will be preserved at the 
very cost of our lives, if necessary. And, in 
conclusion let us pray that God will grant 
to all Americans the noblest patriotism and 
purest courage to the end that we may pre- 
serve mankind and the civilization of the 
world. 
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The Challenge of Housing and Urban 
Decay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


* OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an address 
which was delivered at the 3ist annual 
banquet of the National Housing Con- 
ference at the Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 12, 1962, by the Hon- 
orable Richard C. Lee, mayor of New 
Haven, Conn.: 

ADDRESS BY Maron Ler 


To put it mildly, I am honored to be here 
among you tonight as a guest speaker at 
this distinguished gathering of members of 
the National Housing Conference and its 
guests. You are all interested in better hous- 
ing—so am I. All of you are interested in 
the problems of the total city, as am I. 

I am especially honored to join with you 
tonight in this tribute to Congressman RAINS 
who, for the past 18 years, has served so ably 
and so well in the House of Reprsentatives. 

As mayor of New Haven, and on behalf 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
American Municipal Association, I have ap- 
peared before his subcommittee on a num- 
ber of occasions during the past 8 years. He 
has continually demonstrated to me an ap- 
preciation for the problems we mayors face 
in managing the affairs of our cities and in 
planning and in working for their future. 
He has backed this concern with vision and 
leadership from which has emerged legisla- 
tion designed to help countless thousands of 
mayors all over America to meet the tre- 
mendous problem of running our cities and 
of planning for their future. 

Everyone in this room tonight, I am cer- 
tain, is aware of the great problems which 
exist in the city today. Some of you are 
aware in specific ways of these problems, and 
some in a general way through facts and 
charts, through reports and learned books, 
through tours and conferences, of what the 
current prophets of doom are calling the slow 
death of our great urban areas. 

I am different from many of you, however, 
in the manner in which I must face these 
problems and in the fashion in which I must 
live with these problems; because it is my 
assignment as a public official on a municipal 
level to try to overcome these problems, to 
solve the peripheral problems which result, 
and to plan for the future of the central 
city. 

I speak to you tonight, therefore, not as 
a historian dwelling on the role of the 
city in history, not as a critic scorning 
the shortcomings of the city in the pres- 
ent, nor even as a prophet attempting with 
some degree of accuracy to predict the kind 
of city which will emerge in the future of 
America, 

I appear in a simple role: a mayor trying 
to overcome seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles in making our city a better place in 
which to live today, and an even better 
place tomorrow. 

I cannot speak of anything but the rela- 
tive problems of a city, because even at this 
safe distance—400 miles from New Haven— 
there are haunting reminders of many per- 
sonal problems. The woman, for example, 
alone in the world, with five children to 
support, who, within the week, came to my 
house one evening nearly hysterical because 
of her housing problems. 
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Despite all of the agencies and all of the 
social p: , and all the community facil- 
ities designed to heip her, she had a prob- 
lem she wanted to talk over, so she came 
to the mayor’s house for help, for advice 
and assistance. She was one of the many 
thousands of men, women, and children in 
this Nation whose plight and whose future 
were summed up so well many years ago in 
these words of a great man: 

“Any large or small group in any com- 
munity which lacks the elementary neces- 
sities of proper food, of decent housing, 
of adequate medical attention, of essential 
education, drags down the speed of the whole 
country. 

“Most of us know in general terms of 
the slum conditions which exist in many 
cities * * * of the people who have lived 
in back eddies remote from the mainstream 
of life. 

“The improvement of their hard lot 
compels our immediate exertions, not only 
because of the individual human beings 
who are suffering today, but also because 
of the future generations of Americans who 
will be the descendants of those who are now 
in need.” 2 

The words, as you may have recognized, are 
those of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The 
time was 1934—an important year in a chal- 
lenging and momentous decade. It was in 
this period of reappraisal and readjustment 
that we attempted to restore order and op- 
portunity; freedom and fulfillment; sense 
and security to a great nation that had grown 
up too fast and had matured too slowly. 

When President Roosevelt made this 
ringing declaration of humanitarian policy, 
it was already clear that a major thrust of 
the New Deal would be directed toward the 
American city. In the face of the great de- 
pression and the misery and suffering that 
accompanied it, bold programs were launched 
to stem the tide—programs which today are 
examples of a free society’s strength, in time 
of crisis. 

Today, those of us connected directly or 
indirectly with this philosophy are carry- 
ing on this important work. But rather than 
to accept the ways of the past as the yard- 
stick of the future, we have acknowledged 
the shortcomings and the errors of the pro- 
grams in these areas, and, under the capable 
leadership of Bob Weaver, these old programs 
are being refined and improved and better 
adapted to the problems of this detade of 
dedication. Bob Weaver has a deep under-: 
standing of the human problems of the 
cities; and, for the first time, the HHFA is 
making significant progress in solving these 
problems. 

The record of accomplishment in the past 
is significant: 

In public housing, for example, 600,000 
families have been relocated from slums to 
decent housing—a significant achievement, 
but not nearly enough. What is wrong? 
Very simply this. Most of this housing was 
tightly packed into pockets of the city, re- 
mote from the mainstream of urban life. 
In 1962, for the first time, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration is calling for bold new 
p to break up housing projects, to de- 
sign their buildings on a more humane scale; 
and, at long last, they are beginning to pay 
attention to the social and economic prob- 
lems of the people who live in these projects, 
to help them adjust to normal life in a normal 
society. 

Since the Federal Housing Administration 
was founded, millions of families have been 
helped to obtain good private housing. But, 
most of the new housing made possible un- 
der FHA was built at the expense of the cit- 
ies. Most of it was suburban tract develop- 
ment where potato fields were turned into 
monotonous rows of housing. Only today is 
FHA insurance being extended to meet the 
more urgent private housing needs of lower 
income people who live in cities. 
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Another example will suffice: in urban re- 
newal, nearly 1,000 projects are underway in 
America backed by almost $2 billion in 
grants, But only now are we seeing some 
results in cities like Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Norfolk, and New Haven. And only 
now is the Urban Renewal Administration 
asking that renewal pay off not only in terms 
of new commercial areas or expanding tax 
base, but in beauty for the city and a better 
quality of life for its citizens, as well. 

I repeat, all of these are magnificent 
achievements. Despite our performance 
however, we have been slow to recognize the 
tremendous human problems in our cities: 
and because of the shotgun approach to 
these problems, our urban areas are in just 
as much trouble in 1962 as they were 
years ago in 1932. Perhaps even more. 

The population in the cities has continued 
to increase, the blight in our central cities 
has continued to spread, and our central cit- 
ies are the scene of every domestic proble™ 
we face: unemployment, juvenile delin- 
quency, poor transportation facilities, civil 
rights, slums, air and water pollution. You 
name it—it’s an urban problem, and it's the 
problem, therefore, of city hall. 

To done the mantle of the prophet of doo™ 
for a moment, I predict that, given current 
trends, these problems will become much 
worse in urban America before they begin to 
get better. They will become even more se- 
vere as the exodus continues to the suburbs, 
and the squeeze tightens on the city’s 
dollar. 

The city in 1962 is supposed to be creating 
or building or attracting a middle class to 
lead it, to provide stability; but, instead, the 
city more and more becomes the home 
those who are least able or least willing to 
help themselves, to take the rational, pro- 
gressive and humane steps which might helP 
to turn the tide, 

I am an elected representative of people 
who have given to me on five separate 7 
sions the challenge of doing something about 
the deep-rooted social and economic prov” 
lems of an old New England city, typical. 
I might say, of all the older and major 
cities of New England. 

The facts and the charts and statistics, I 
repeat, which measure the degree of th 
urban crisis have great personal me 
to me not only as a five-term mayor, but a8 
a life-long resident of a medium-sized City: 
I live with these problems and much of mi 
adult life has been spent trying to solve 
these problems. What are they? A couple 
of examples: 

Statistics issued by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare show that 
rate of juvenile crime has doubled 
1950. These, to me, are not statistics. 
me, juvenile delinquency is the 
of a New Haven school; the smashing of 
lights installed in a city park; the kind ol 
violence, burglaries, muggings which vou 
read about every day in your daily newspaper 

The slum problem is summarized by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency with an“ 
other statistic: according to the 1960 ce 
30 million people in America live in sl 
To me, and to mayors like me, the 30 
million figure means people who bare 
problems almost beyond the comprehension 
of the suburban middle class: problems 2 
people living 7 in 1 room, 11 in * 
rooms; families living in housing with 
out plumbing, without electricity, or © 
minimum ventilation. This 30 m 
figure means problems of children who * 
bitter: children who drop out of school 
children who, without guidance and 0 
opportunity, will be the welfare cases, th 
mentally ill, the unemployed of tomorrow. 

Still another statistic: The Senate B 
and Currency Committee says that if we 1 
to house our growing population properlz. 
that by 1970 we must almost double 
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Current annual housing output. What does 
this mean to me? Is it just a prediction? It 
not. 

To me, it is a reality in 1962, because it is 
& problem that was personalized to me on 
the very doorstep of my own home within 

week. It is a problem which is part 
ot my dally life as mayor. 

A final statement before I continue on. 
The Department of Labor says that the un- 
employment rate has averaged 6 percent of 

total labor force. To me, this means 
Men standing at streetcorners in downtown 
New Haven without jobs and without the 
skills to fill the current vacancies, To me, 
it u the man seeking aid from the welfare 
ent in city hall. To me, too often, 
it is the man sitting in my front office at 
8:30 in the morning, trying to hold together 
few remaining shreds of dignity as he 
for employment—any kind, just to 
keep his family from the indignities of pub- 
Ue charity, 

When I see human problems such as these, 
and grope with them day after day, often 
times without success; when I see the cen- 
tral city of America still the scene of the 

ed business of our society, I cannot 
help but wonder why—not just as a mayor, 
as an American citizen—despite all of 
dur efforts and achievements we have fallen 
of the mark. We simply have not 
dome to grips with this major challenge of 
dur time—the plight of the central city and 
N People. There are a number of reasons, 
know, and I would cite one. 

Our urban complexes have experienced 
tremendous, haphazard growth these past 
20 years. As a result, 70 percent of our 

tion today is urban. By the end of 
the 20th century, 8 out of every 10 Ameri- 
Cans will live in urban areas, and, based 
On present population trends, this increase 
not be among what sociologists call the 
ble middle class. Rather, it will center 
In first and second generation migrants 
rural areas, new to city life, in need of 
Freater opportunity for development and 
advancement. = 
e Kennedy administration has become 
first to take action in meeting these 

Portant needs. New programs are being 
launched in such areas as youth services, 
education, mental health, housing, and job 

. The planning and talent that 
has gone into this program is significant; 
the potential of these programs is great. 

And yet, despite this progress, I cannot 
help but wonder whether we fully appreciate 

Close we are to making a major break- 

in this area—that for the first time 

in 30 years of hard work and achievement, 

We are about to bring to the cities of Amer- 

ica the new life and purpose that was first 
*Dvisioned during the New Deal. 

As I see these great programs unfolding, 
there doesn’t seem to be a complete aware- 
Ress of what the other fellow is doing. One 

ent is tried in one city, and some- 
t & else is tried in another; a private 
foundation grant goes to a city in Cali- 
Ornia, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency grants an appropriation for an ex- 
Perimental program to a city in Pennsyl- 
i HEW approves a demonstration grant 
Or something new in New York, while the 
artment of Labor experiments with a 
Similar program in Michigan. 

The end result is a serious dispersal of 
time and effiort—and this is hurting us in 
dur efforts to fully explore the potential of 
ee new programs, and it is hurting those 

the cities who should be benefiting from 
the combined opportunities of these pro- 

I feel that the urban problems which you 
are familiar with—all of you through statis- 
ties, and many of you through personal ex- 

“nce—are problems which are too great 
th too serious to call for anything less 
8 u full-scale concentrated attack by all 

the agencies concerned. 


j 
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What do I mean? Just this: We can solve 
these problems if we marshall all of our 
resources. But to solve these problems, we 
must concentrate and coordinate our pro- 
grams, and we should begin with such a 
concentration and such a coordination, in 
several selected communities in the Nation, 
simply to prove that it can be done, 

Instead of scattering our programs and 
our ideas, instead of diffusing the funds to 
underwrite these programs, I feel that a 
Federal agency such as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should se- 
lect a few pilot cities—which need help, 
cities which have already shown a deter- 
mination and an ability to help themselves— 
and assist these cities to carry out a total 
program for both physical and human re- 
newal, 

I believe that, in these selected cities, we 
can test and evaluate and refine these new 
tools for urban improvement on a demon- 
station basis; and we will then be able to 
extend these coordinated efforts to other 
American cities. > 

I am not necessarily suggesting additional 
moneys. I am simply saying that we can 
pool the demonstration grants available from 
a number of Government agencies, coordi- 
nate these demonstration grants with private 
fundation grants, and in so doing, create a 
new enthusiasm and spirit to solve the prob- 
lems of our central cities. The Ford Foun- 
dation already has taken the initiative in 
helping this type of program available to 
several cities around the Nation. 

With this kind of approach, new horizons 
appear. With this kind of approach, we 
can excite urban young people and make 
them active participants in the renewal of 
their communities, 


The Peace Corps with its new enthusiasm 
and new spirit has brought new life to our 
foreign aid program. I do not suggest a 
domestic Peace Corps; but if we would adopt 
the Peace Corps principle—small groups of 
young people working under coordinated 
supervision in underdeveloped areas—these 
new ideas, these new techniques, this kind 
of approach well could have extraordinary 
impact in solving the problems of our cities, 

Think of.the potential for just a moment: 
Young men and ‘young women could be 
recruited locally, trained in the same man- 
ner as they are in the Peace Corps, and, after 
an orientation in the problems of the cities, 
assigned depending on their interests and 
their skills, to work with professionals in 
the neighborhoods which are problem 
neighborhoods. 

It is conceivable that with this kind of 
program these young men and young women 
could work as supervisors in new recrea- 
tional programs as assistants to group 
workers, interviewers in relocation offices, 
assistants in public housing projects and 
in community center schools as well as in 
any other area of urban life where their 
talents could be put to good use, 

With such a corps of young people, hun- 
dreds of local projects which have either 
been held up or not yet even considered in 
the cities of America could be launched, 
The serious shortage of trained and dedi- 
cated personnel could be solved, and, equally 
important, from this corps might emerge 
the kind of pioneer talent that in the years 
ahead well could fill the responsible and 
necessary roles in public and private life 
in the solution of the unknown challenge 
of generations to come. 

We in the cities, who must live with the 
problems of the woman searching for a rent, 
the cries of the frustrated and oppressed, 
we believe our fellow citizens will respond to 
this type of program. We already have be- 
gun to lay out a program of action, a pro- 
gram of the specifics, because we know our 
needs. We don’t need anyone from outside 
to tell us what our problems are. We don't 
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need statistics to underscore what is already 
our most serious area of concern. 

We are willing to undertake the planning 
and the commitment and the action to 
show all of the world we can set our urban 
house in order all by ourselves. 

But, our efforts must be expanded, and 
they must be coordinated. If we can pool 
our talents and attract new people to our 
cause, I am confident we can reverse once 
and for all the urban decline which is the 
most serious problem we face in America, 

Two years ago, in assessing the sense of 
softness and staleness which afflicted the 
American people, President Kennedy called. 
upon us to “climb the mountain,” to be in- 
spired by the peaks in the distance, to have 
our energies sharpened by the mountain 
breezes. He called for the elimination of 
slums and the expansion of opportunities for 
all Americans. 

That is the chall before us. The stakes 
are high—the future of millions of Ameri- 
cans living in hundreds of cities is on the 
line. For the first time we have the tools, 
the techniques to offer them the opportunity 
to break the slum cycle, to make for them- 
selves and their children a better life. 

We cannot let this chance pass us by for 
want of vision, determination, and hard 
work. Going on our separate ways we will 
not meet this important challenge for our 
country. Working together, pooling our tal- 
ents and resources, deciding right here and 
now that we will make better cities and 
better lives—we cannot fail. 


The Two Sides of SBIC’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
-~ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry for 
November 1961. 

The article points out the many ad- 
vantages of the opportunities made 
available to the businessman by the 
passage of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1958. The experi- 
ence of the past 4 years has shown that 
there are some drawbacks, but the over- 
all picture shows how important and 
effective this legislation can be. 

The article follows: 

Tue Two Smwes or SBIC’s 

Congressional conservatives normaliy can 
be counted on to fight any legislation likely 
to increase the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in business. Liberals are an equally 
safe bet to oppose most special tax conces- 
sions for business. But neither side acted 
true to form when it came to the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company Act of 1958. With 
near unanimity, all shades of congressional 
opinion got behind the act. On the face 
of things, this might seem surprising. The 
legislation both increased Washington's role 
in business financing and granted tax privi- 
leges to businessmen. It thus waved a red 
flag at both bulls. j 

Neither side charged, however. For the 
Small Business Investment Company Act, 
whatever its faults, was politically safe. It 
was dedicated to fostering small business— 
an institution sacred to all shades of demo- 
cratic opinion. 

Specifically, this law was intended to en- 
courage the flow of big capital to small busi- 
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ness. Big business, the act's sponsors rea- 
soned, could count on its own cash flow plus 
Wall Street underwriters for all the capital it 
could possibly need. Small business, on the 
other hand, had only the banks and com- 
mercial moneylenders for short-term capital 
and no regular sources at all for long-term 
debt or equity capital. The federally aided 
Small Business Investment Companies were 
intended to bridge this gap. 

The Small Business Investment Company 
Act, passed with such high hopes, is now-3 
years old. Has it lived up to the hopes of its 
sponsors? Has it attracted high-bracket 
risk capital to small business as intended? 
Has it made it easier for smail businesses to 
start and to expand? 

To the question about attracting capital, 
the answer is a clear and definite “yes.” 
There are currently something like 400 small 
business investment companies in the 
United States where there were none only 
3 years ago. They command a total capital 
of around $340 million. So far this year 
alone something like 223 SBIC’s have been 
launched. Among their eponsors have been 
such prominent banks as Morgan Guaranty, 
First National Bank in Chicago, and Marine 
Midland. 

Around 40 of the ICs have raised equity 
capital on the public markets, One of these, 


San Diego, Calif.’s Electronics Capital Corp. b 


has been a spectacular success in the market- 
place; its shares soared from a 1959 offering 
price of 10 to as high as 63 this year. Even 
the Rockefellers, those shrewd captains of 
capital, have started a private SBIC. From 
all this, it is abundantly clear that SBIC's 
have a very real attraction for big capital. 
As a money-ralsing setup they have been a 
considerable success. 

But what about small business itself? 
Have the SBIC'’s solved small business’ prob- 
lem of raising long-term debt and equity 
money? A “yes” answer here must be very 
much more qualified than a “yes” answer to 
the previous set of questions. In fact, it 
depends in part on your definition of small“ 
business. Under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Company Act, the definition is exceed- 
ingly broad: small business can have assets 
up to $5 million, average annual earnings up 
to $250,000 or net worth up to $2.5 million. 


Toward the upper end of this asset range, 


the SBIC must compete with more conven- 
tional financing. Companies with 62.5 mil- 
Mon in net worth are not entirely frozen out 
of conventional Wall Street financing, es- 
pecially in these days when new offerings 
find such a ready market, 

It is probably in the middle part of the 
“small” business spectrum that SBIC finan- 
cing has been most useful, A rather high 
proportion of SBIC loans and investments 
made to date are concentrated in the $300,000 
to $500,000 krea. A much smaller number 
run from $750,000 to $1 million. 

But how about really small business? 
Here the SBIC’s can make some claims. 
Bridgeport, Conn.’s First Connecticut Corp. 
reports lending $18,000 to a funeral parlor 
and also an investment in a local Greek 
restaurant. Manhattan's big Franklin Corp. 
(assets: $4.6 million)’ loaned $45,000 to a 
coin laundry outfit. Cleveland's Growth 
Capital Corp. (assets: $9.9 million) put 
$30,000 into a small hospital supply outfit. 

The fact is, however, that such relatively 
small commitments are the exception rather 
than the rule. Growth Capital Corp., for 
example, did make that $30,000 loan. But of 
its 15 investments as of a recent report, only 
4 were under $100,000. 

Even this does not tell the whole story 
about the relative lack of help that SBIC's 
have given to really small business. The fact 
is that the proportion of the smaller loans 
and investments is steadily decreasing, Ex- 
perience has taught the SBIC's that it costs 
almost as much to investigate and process a 
$30,000 loan as a $300,000 one. The smaller 
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ones tend to be unprofitable. Naturally, the 
SBIC’s turn away from them—even when 
they look otherwise attractive. Even the 
Smaller SBIC's have tended to upgrade the 
size of their average commitment. 

One method they have used for doing so 
involves a pooling of resources. In this way 
several small SBIC's handle a relatively large 
loan together. Around Manhattan, for ex- 
ample, at least one lawyer has built a profit- 
able business out of “finding” suitably large 
SBIC investments and then farming them 
out to several SBIC's. 

Not only does this practice tend to freeze 
out the small claimants for SBIC investing, 
it tends to make SBIC sponsors lazy. Why 
should they laboriously process and investi- 
gate small businesses? All they need do is 
take a piece of a loan someone else has found 
for them and then sit back and clip coupons. 
All this has caused more than one original 
sponsor of the SBIC legislation to wonder 
whether the law has really helped the people 
it was supposed to aid. 

Such drawbacks, however, cannot dim the 
fact that some SBIC's have been extremely 
profitable. To understand why, it is only 
necessary to see how the SBIC's are set up. 
Written into the law are two unbeatable ad- 
vantages: a high degree of capital leverage; 
and a very considerable tax concession. To 
take these features one at a time: 

Capital leverage. Theoretically, a small 
business Investment company can leverage 
its dollars 11 to 1. The rules provide that 
Uncle Sam's Small Business Administration 
will match the first $400,000 of equity capital 
that an SBIC raises, The SBA will then lend 
another $400,000 to the company. 

So far, the original $400,000 is leveraged 
three times over. But, on top of this, the 
SBIC is permitted to go out and borrow up 
to four times its equity capital. That means 
the minimum-size SBIC ($300,000 capital) 
could theoretically borrow $1.2 millicn, 
which would bring its total capital available 
for investment to $1.6 million. 

In practice, however, the full potential 
leverage has never been realized. Money- 
lenders have been reluctant to lend SBICs 
anythings like four times their equity capi- 
tal. Even so, leverage of six times the orig- 
inal equity investment is not rare. 

Taxes. Here is the real reason for the 
SBIC's attractiveness for high-bracket in- 
vestors. Put simply, every dollar an SBIC 
loses comes out of somebody's regular tax- 
able income; every dollar it makes counts as 
capital gains. Thus, if a SBIC can break 
even on its investments, its owners will come 
out way ahead. 

GOOD FOR BANKERS AND LAWYERS 

These tax and leverage features are by no 
means the only advantages offered by the 
SBIC form of organization. Banks, for ex- 
ample, have formed them not only for their 
moneymaking possibilities but because they 
regard them as excellent ways to nurture 
promising new customers. Conventional 
moneylenders and professional providers of 
risk capital have found SBICs an excellent 
supplement to their operations. A Florida 
outfit, for example, uses an SBIC to lend 
capital to speculative builders. Lawyers, es- 
pecially those of an intrepreneurial bent, 
have found them handy tools. 

Such advantages aside, can the SBICs 
make money on their own? The odds are 
that they can. But in most cases it is too 
early to give a definite answer. Not until 
last year did the SBICs get going on any very 
substantial scale. To date there have been 
only a few losses and a few very spectacular 
successes. Typically, these successes have 
tended to be good-sized investments, usually 
in the electronics or scientific fleld. For 
example: 

Electronics Capital Corp., run by Electri- 
cal Engineer Charles-E. Salik, lent $750,000 
to Potter Instrument in return for deben- 
tures convertible into one-third of Potter's 
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common stock, which is publicly held, Re- 
cently, the conversion value of the SBIC’s 
$750,000 investment was around $10 million. 

Greater Washington Industrial Invest- 
ments, based in the Nation's Capital, put 4 
bit less than $1 million into CEIR, a com- 
puter services company. At one point. 
Greater Washington was sitting with a paper 
profit of almost $8 million on that one 
investment. 

Franklin Corp., run by Herman E. Good- 
man, a onetime Manhattan textile magnate, 
lent $350,000 to Astrex, Inc., an electronics 
distributor, Astrex’ common stock rose 5° 
high that the warrants Franklin got as 
of its loan package gave the SBIC a paper 
profit at one time of better than $1 million. 


ENOUGH BORROWERS? 


Still, it is difficult to tell at this point 
whether such spectacular profits were a re- 
sult of the inherent advantages of SBICS— 
or simply a byproduct of the heady boom 
in science stocks. Nor is it at all 
that the burgeoning number of SBICs will 
ever find many investments of the Astrex 
or Potter variety. = 

Even today, many leading SBICs are very 
far from fully loaned, In July, according 
to the well-informed SBIC Evaluation Serv- 
ice, the big Boston Capital Corp. (assets 
$21.2 million) had less than 20 percent of 
its money invested. Electro Science In- 
vestors, run by Dallas’ dynamic James J. 
Ling, recently had found investments for 
Just over 40 percent of its $15 million— 
despite the fact that it has been in existent? 
close to 2 years. Buffalo, N.Y.’s big Midland 
Capital Corp., in similar fashion, had in- 
vested just a shade over one-third of i 
$16 million. 

So far, then, indications are that wen- run 
SBIC’s may find it harder to find suitable 
investments than to ralse money to put inte 
them, It may turn out to be harder to lend 
the money out than to take it in, Not that 
there is any shortage of Americans with what 
the possessors regard as fine moneymaking 
opportunities. How many of them will stand 
the test of rigid fiscal analysis, however, re- 
mains to be seen. And some of those that 
do may well turn out to be too small to fit 
into the relatively large-scale standards that 
the SBIC’s are trending toward. As for the 
very best investment risks, many of them 
may prefer to go to moneylenders ra 
than dilute their equity with the kind 
convertible debenture or warrant deals that 
the SBIC's usually demand from them. 


REACHING TOO FAR? 


Under these circumstances, some of the 
SBIC’s may be tempted to reach too far to 
find investments. They may be tempted bY 
the tax advantages to pour good money after 
bad in investments that have started to 89 
sour. Some critics think this day may al- 
ready beat hand. One such is Walter Heller 
head of the big factoring and commerci? 
moneylending firm. “There are hosts of 
SBIC's,” says he, “but the vast majority of 
them can't find enough good companies to 
lend to. They find that more and more of 
the well-managed companies don't want to 
give up equity.” 

Heller, of course, is hardly an unbiased 
witness; SBIC’s are in direct competition 
with his company in many fields. Still. t 
observations have a certain force and 
up a fact that some SBIC men will admit 
privately. For the simple fact is this: 5 
Government-backed and subsidized pr 
like the SBIC’s can neither create business 
opportunities nor turn mediocre manag?” 
ment into topnotch management. And in . 
very realistic sense, it is good managemen 
and shrewd entrepreneurial skills that are in 
short supply, not capital. 

Certainly the SBIC law was well-inteD- 
tioned and has created a promising new in- 
vestment medium. But to expect too much 
of it—or to expand it too fast—would be 
exceedingly unwise. 
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Release the Reserves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
Only two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatwes who voted against author- 

the President to call up the Ready 

rve of our Armed Forces to active 
duty for not more than 12 months, I 
Would like right now to implore our Pres- 
ident to release immediately the more 
100,000 men he sent from their 
on to military camps a few months 

0. 

This was done during the so-called 

Un crisis, which no longer exists and 
Which has certainly decreased from 
Whatever former state of threat, if any, 
it once imposed. 

The Berlin wall has long since been 

t, although we obviously should have 
torn it down when the first section was 
Constructed. And free access has long 
Since been firmly established between 

Berlin and West Berlin. But the 
added strength of 100,000 American men 
on active duty never made the slightest 
erence in that wall nor in that Berlin 
access we are right now observing each 
at the present time over in Germany. 

It has been most mystifying to me that 
We should ever have been so naive and 
80 simple as to entertain any notion that 
Wily old Khrushchev with his full knowl- 
edge of our strength and military poten- 

would be affected in the least degree 

this childish act of ours in sending 


another 100,000 men from their homes 


to a few training camps here in America. 
y., Mr. K. already had trained and 
er arms twice as many as we had 
When we called the Reserves. And he 
already had access to five times as many 
Marching men for war purposes as we 
had then or as we are likely to have in 
the future. Why are we so simple in 
dealing with Mr. K.? Why do we not 
t him as the very shrewd man of 
the world that he surely is at all times? 
force deters him, and I am sure it does, 
then why not put our feet on the ground 
and our thinking within the great school 
ot commonsense and soberly consider 
that our missiles and our nuclear war- 
ads and our worldwide bases, and only 
these, will ever retard Mr. K.? An ad- 
ditional 100,000 American men in Re- 
Serve camps would no more affect Mr. 
than a popgun would affect our nu- 
Clear submarine Patrick Henry while 
armed with its 16 Polaris missiles and 
Dlowing through the briny deep. When 
We were children we were justified in 
speaking as children and in understand- 
‘ng as children and in thinking as chil- 
n, but now that we have become full 
Own men, why do we not put away 
Childish things like the Apostle Paul 
admonished the Corinthians to do 2,000 
Years ago? 
I can see all these reservists just now 
in My imagination. They must have 


been happy in their homes. Their fam- 
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ilies were all over the place. Their daily 
routine of vocation, trade or business 
was following its usual pattern. Life 
was not perfect or utopian, but just to 
be at home and free and unregimented— 
this in itself was somewhat of a Garden 
of Eden. Then one day this foolish call 
came and they were suddenly packing 
up to go and stand in line again for 
chow, stand in line for washing faces, 
stand in line for countoffs and so forth. 
Messhall took the place of that break- 
fast nook back home where that pretty 
little wife in a white apron asked if you 
wanted more coffee. A metal army cot 
took the place of the real bed you had 
somewhere in a place called home out on 
Main Street in Americana, Ky. But 
most of all, this meaningless and pur- 
poseless regimentation of military life 
took the place of that sweet and priceless 
freedom of private life you once had 
back there in the happy precincts of 
liberty before this call went out to 
deprive you of a precious 12 months of 
regular living in independent American 
citizenship. 

Why not now admit our absurd mis- 
take of the past and rectify it tomorrow 
by sending these men back to their 
happy homes on Main Street? I guar- 
antee they and I will quickly and gladly 
get ready for war if war comes and if 
only commonsense will prevail again 
soon in the freedom's holy light of our 
country, undoubtedly the greatest under 
the shining sun. i 

Probably the most sensible and wisest 
vote, with whatever understanding God 
gave me, I ever cast in Congress was the 
one I cast on July 31, 1961, against call- 
ing up the Reserves. 

The vote was 403 to 2. But I am cer- 
tainly glad I was one of those two in 
opposition. I fervently hope this ad- 
ministration will now admit and correct 
its serious mistake, perhaps before 
breakfast tomorrow morning. 


None Greater Than Tom Hennings—A 
Tribute by the Missouri Law Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
fine tributes have been paid here in the 
Congress and in the press of our country 
to the memory of the late Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri. 
Interestingly enough, the significance of 
his achievements in the Senate of the 
United States has not diminished with 
the passing months since his death in 
1960. If anything, his stature has 
grown, as evidenced by the dedication 
of a recent issue of the Missouri Law 
Review to him. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch last 
month printed in its “Mirror of Public 
Opinion” editorial page section the dedi- 
catory article by Robert L. Howard in 
the memorial issue of the Missouri Law 
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Review, and I found it so moving that 
I felt other Members of Congress who 
knew and admired Tom Hennings would 
appreciate the opportunity to read it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I would like to quote this paragraph 
particularly: 

Missouri has had the good fortune to have 
had many able Senators, and several really 
great ones, in its 141 years of statehood, 
but none greater than Tom Hennings. 
Others have possessed aspects of greatness, 
but perhaps none before him bore the mark 
of greatness in so many different ways. Sen- 
ator Hennings was a distinguished lawyer 
and legal scholar, a liberal statesman and 
a great champion of human liberty and the 
rights of all. Said the Rhode Island Pendu- 
lum editorially: There was no greater cham- 
pion of civil liberties in the United States 
than Senator Hennings,” 


Mr. Speaker, I submit at this point 
the text of the article referred to above, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR HENNINGS 

(Robert L. Howard) 


This issue of the Missouri Law Review is 
dedicated to the memory of the late Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. A more appro- 
priate subject of dedication would be most 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find. 

Missouri has had the good fortune to have 
had many able Senators, and several really 
great ones, in its 141 years of statehood, but 
none greater than Tom Hennings. Others 
have possessed aspects of greatness, but per- 
haps none before him bore the mark of 
greatness in so many different ways. Sena- 
tor Hennings was a distinguished lawyer and 
legal scholar, a liberal statesman and a great 
champion of human liberty and the rights of 
all. Said the Rhode Island Pendulum edito- 
rially: There was no greater champion of 
civil liberties in the United States than Sen- 
ator Hennings.” 

Senator Hennings’ work as chairman of 
the Rules Committee of the Senate, and of 
the J Committee's Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, marked high points 
in a distinguished senatorial career. And 
yet, before these chairmanships had been 
achieved, he was called by his colleagues for 
many important and extremely difficult tasks, 

It was no accident that Senator Hennings, 
very early in his first term, was chosen to 
conduct the investigation into the campaign 
methods of a fellow Senator, widely con- 
sidered dangerous to freedom and contrary 
to the basic principles of our democratic in- 
stitutions, by which another Senator was 
defeated for reelection; and again to direct 
an investigation on a broader scale into the 


methods and practices of the same fellow 


Senator, contributing measurably to the lat- 
ter’s ultimate censure by the Senate of the 
United States. Senator Hennings’ recog- 
nized wisdom, his skill, his great courage, 
and his acknowledged fairness early marked 
him for tasks which other Senators sought 
to avoid. 

Again it was no accident that a year later 
Senator Hennings assumed the leadership of 
the group in the Senate that came to the aid 
of the President and brought about the de- 
feat, by a single vote, of the ill-starred 
Bricker amendment and thus protected from 
destruction important and nec Presi- 
dential powers in the fleld of foreign affairs. 

Of this and Senator Hennings’ part in it, 
the New York Times said editorially: “It is 
good to see courage in a room at a time 
when many men are timid.” 

Perhaps Tom Hennings, if he had his 
choice, would best like to be remembered 
for his leadership in the attack upon the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, and his 
outstanding work as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
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with his long championship of human lib- 
erty and protection for the rights of great 
and small alike under the Bill of Rights of 
our Constitution, 

Senator Monrongy characterized him as 
“one of the greatest constitutional lawyers 
who ever walked the floor of this Chamber.“ 
His basic concepts of constructive liberalism 
and his background of training and study 
in constitutional law combined to make him 
a natural leader in promoting and defend- 
ing the ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Senator Hennings was not without legiti- 
mate claim to recognition in the field of 
legal scholarship outside of his work in the 
Senate of the United States. His article en- 
titled “Constitutional Law: The People's 
Right To Know,” published in the American 
Bar Association Journal in July 1959, ex- 
plaining the constitutional significance of 
the Hennings-Moss Act,“ commonly referred 
to as the “Freedom of Information Act,” 
which he sponsored, emphasized his long 
battle against secrecy in Government. 

His successful championing of civil rights 
legislation in 1957, and his effective blocking 
of the attempt to pass crippling legislation 
restricting the powers of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, further attest to the breadth of the 
field in which he directed his efforts as well 
as the effectiveness of his outstanding lead- 
ership in the Senate. 

Few men, either in or out of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, have been so phenomenally successful 
on so broad a front and against such tre- 
mendous odds. Perhaps no man has come 
out of such conflict so universally respected 
by both coworkers and opponents as did 
Senator Hennings. A 

It is worthy of special note that many 
who participated in the memorial services 
for Senator Hennings found best expression 
of their profound respect for his courage 
and deep admiration for his accomplish- 
ments on behalf of human liberty by quot- 
ing the immortal passage from Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, “The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here: 
but it can never forget what he did here.” 

Perhaps the most lasting memorial to 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., may not be in 
monuments or tablets of stone, nor yet in 
the glowing tributes spoken and written by 
his admiring contem „ but in the 
dedication to constitutional government, to 
equal justice for all, and in the fundamen- 
tals of human liberty inspired in the minds 
and hearts of those who come after him by 
his unmatched career of public service. 


How We Can Defeat Communism 
Without War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very provocative article from the United 
Evangelical Action magazine, written by 
Mr. Donald L. Miller, an officer in the 
Naval Reserve with whom I had the 
honor to serve during the Korean war. 

The article follows: 

How Wr Can DEFEAT COMMUNISM 
Wrrnmoutr Wan 
(By Donald L. Miller) 

Victories are won by identifying the op- 
ponent, understanding his aims, and devel- 
ate effective countermeasures to defeat 
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Two vital questions were asked last year 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate. The ques- 
tioner was Senator J, W. FULBRIGHT, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and here's what he asked: 

1. “Can total victory [over communism] 
be won without war?” and 

2. “Even more perplexing than the ques- 
tion of how to win a total victory is the prob- 
lem of what to do with it once it is won.” 

Out of more than 20 years’ intensive study 
of Communist objectives, strategies, tactics, 
and patterns of thought come these direct 
answers: 

1. Total victory can be won without war. 
In fact, it may be won only by nonmilitary 
means, and 

2. Total victory certainly can present no 
problems as great as those of the spreading 
Communist tyranny we face if we fail to win. 
The puzzling question to most is not what 
to do with victory, but how to gain it. 

The formula for winning any political or 
military contest is known to leaders of vet- 
erans, fraternal, women’s, and even youth 
groups. Political, business, and military 
leaders know it, too. 

You win victories by identifying the op- 
ponent, by learning and understanding his 
aims and mode of attack, and by developing 
effective countermeasures with which to de- 
feat him. 

While the formula is known and Is used 
every day in many contests from presidential 
campaigns to little league baseball, we have 
not yet even begun to use it in respect to our 
Communist opponents. 

Our primary opponent is not an Ideology 
as some would have us believe. It is men 
and women motivated by an ideology and, in 
conformity with its doctrines, using any and 
every means to promote its aims and to de- 
stroy its enemies. The primary enemy con- 
sists of the 36 million world Communists 
dedicated to the naked conquest of power in 
the United States as in every other country. 

There is little actual evidence that most 
Americans yet have even the most general 
idea of how trained, disciplined, revolution- 
ists in the Communist parties work to dis- 
integrate free institutions, incite one group 
against the other, and pursue the conquest 
of political power, 

Were just two steps taken—identify the 
enemy and learn his method of conquest— 
the means for winning a total victory over 
Communists would become obvious. Our 
enemies are not vague ideas with some mys- 
terious appeal to poor people. They are men 
and women organized to attack and destroy 
us, largely by nonmilitary means. 

If we ever do move this far ahead, we can 
shift into programs to win a total victory. 
On the one hand, we can correct current 
policies which induce the development of 
Communist power here and abroad. On the 
other, we can pursue specific nonmilitary 
programs to disintegrate and defeat the 
Communist power apparatus. 

Let's take some examples. 

Foreign aid: You can't give a Cadillac to 
a boy who can't drive without expecting a 
wreck. Similarly, you cannot really expect 
the vast material aid given to peoples in the 
so-called developing countries to be used 
wisely or well until they have the knowledge 
of how to operate a free economy. A com- 
mon report is that much of our aid is taken 
by the rich in receiving countries and resold 
for profit. Thus, we spend billions; the rich 
in receiving countries become richer, and the 
poor go to Communist rallies, 

If we do not want our aid to help promote 
communism, the right people should receive 
it and they should also receive the knowl- 
edge of how to grow food, how to create cap- 
ital, how to build a free, prosperous economy 
for themselves, 

Aid goods we send should be in the form 
of goods for specific projects. ‘Technicians 
should go, too, for the purpose of seeing that 
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the materials are used properly. Certainly, 
giving a poor man $10 makes the giver 610 
poorer, and does not enrich the receiver. He 
spends the money and asks for more. 

But give a man the knowledge and excite 
him to create capital for himself and he can 
enrich both himself and you. We are not 
doing this now. We should, Nothing could 
be more effective in combatting Commu 
inroads in the underdeveloped countries in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 

Oversea information: For years we have 
been telling other peoples how rich and suc- 
cessful we are. And this has been bearing 
fruit—just the kind you would expect from a 
poor relation if you tell him over and over 
that you are richer and smarter than he 18. 

We are reaping the envy of million 
people. We are stirring up their feelings that 
they are just as good as we are and shoul 
share in our wealth, even by expropriating 
it. This attitude—given a helping hand bY 
Communist agitators—is sweeping a 
Latin America. 

Reports of how rich and successful we are 
help neither ourselves nor others unless we 
explain how they can become rich and su¢- 
cessful, too. Their real need is for informs- 
tion on ways to organize their lives 
successfully, to solve everyday problems, to 
move faster to satisfy their ambitions for 
prestige, comfort and equality with the more 
developed peoples. 

Developing peoples are looking for answers 
to problems. If we don't supply them, 
will seek answers elsewhere as in Moscow and 
Peiping. That is exactly what they are 
doing. They ask us but they get little 
they can use, So they accept the Invitation 
to visit Moscow or Peiping. 

Ideology: Of course, ideology fits into the 
picture, too. Communist agitators are sell- 
ing a picture of a society in which all men 
are equal, and in which—eventually—they 
will receive what they need and work just 
as much as they are able. Sounds like thé 
pitch of an oldtime medicine man. Many 
here ask how you can fight an ideology uke 
Marxism. You do ít the same way you dis- 
credit the promises of a political opponent. 
Communism’s false promises, its day- 
lies and deceits must be exposed and an- 
swered, 

Actually, what the Communists propose is 
not new at all. In 300 B.C. Aristotle de- 
scribed the current political system the Com- 
munists have as one in which “the 
have the power in their hands, not as indi- 
viduals, but collectively.” 

Khrushchev describes it the same way t, 
day. But Aristotle went on to explain that 
“This sort of democracy * grows into § 
despot * . The decrees of the demos (the 
masses) correspond to the edicts of the ty“ 
rant.” Aristotle called this the worst x 
ble kind of democracy and one bound to be 
washed away by man's move toward 
individual freedom. This was over 2,000 
years ago, mind you. 

Captive nations: Ever wonder what holds 
the Communist bloc of nations together 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev says it 4 
the unity of the Communist Parties an of 
their single-minded loyalty to the ideas 
Lenin (as interpreted by Moscow). 
greatest fear is that this unity will be b. 
as national Communist Parties declare in- 
dependence from Moscow, or as nationalis™ 
is reasserted among peoples conquered and 
subjected by Communists. Let's split tub 
unity, 2 

One way is through a program that would: 

1. Strengthen the feeling of nation 
and yearning for independence among 
ples of the captive nations; and 

2. Enable the United States to prepare 
for alding liberation of the captive peoples 
at an opportune time in the future. N 
single program so far has done more to 
arouse Communist resentment or of 
more for eventual victory of the forces 
freedom in the future. 


e, how to lead their people toward a 
society; (2) guiding international trade 

to pinch rather than to push ahead Com- 
st ambitions; (3) improve or end cul- 
exchange; (4) using food-for-peace and 
-from-hunger campaigns to show 

how free economies are built, not merely as 
Worldwide welfare handouts; and many 


Por some reason, such practical answers 
to the burning questions asked by Senator 
Pulbright have been explored only by a few. 

uch answers as have been tried so far have 
Tailed even to halt communism progress. 
Today we are all but face to face with a 

m between peaceful surrender or 

nuclear war. Unless we come up with prac- 

means for defeating Communist power 

and soon, the choice between surrender and 
War is inevitable. 

If we fail to find workable answers and 
PUt them into practice, the cause of free men 
be set back by decades, perhaps by 
Centuries, if we stop feeling self-satisfied 
When we have asked the questions and seek 
Success in finding the answers, we may look 
toward a world of peace and freedom 
With justice in our time. 

At least let us examine these and other 

answers on their merifs. When 
nuclear bombs start to fall or Communist 
Mobs roar down the streets pillaging and 


Gestroying, it will be too late. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
IN THE Hank OF 5 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Ad Hoc Subcom- 
ttee on Integration in Federally As- 
med Education of the Committee on 
in ucation and Labor, I was particularly 
I terested in testimony presented by Dr. 
Lahn Theobald, superintendent of New 
me City schools. Dr. Theobald, pre- 
pei an excellent statement on the 
ject before the ad hoc subcommittee 
the included an eloquent summary of 
Bocie enge which faces our entire 
ty and which is now before this 
ion as H.R. 10144, the Federal 
P Employment Opportunity Act, 
€rtinent excerpts from Dr. Theobald's 
onin follow: 
Wen n today in the slums are 


Gpante ot those slums today in New York 


that we find is that these 
in eters do not have a desire for education 

sense that we traditionally believe in. 
has, not surprising because education 
Teen ant nothing to these kids up to very 
There is not much sense in going 
D. if all you can do is dig ditches 
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after you get it, and while there have been 
opportunities and while opportunities are 
increasing rapidly today, there isn’t any ques- 
tion that they do not begin to meet the 
needs in terms of employment opportunities 
as we stress education. 


So there is a tremendous advantage here 
in exposing these ters to the kind of 
neighborhood school that emphasizes the im- 
portance of education. Now I think the big- 
gest problem that lies ahead of us in New 
Yrk City is something that we will be able 
to control only insofar as we are citizens 
rather than just educators, I am talking 
about the fact that we can do our darndest 
to convince these y and their 
families about the importance of education, 
but unless society does something about 
seeing to it that there is a job waiting for 
them predicated only on their ability to do 
it, then that kind of education isn’t going 
to stick. The next generation isn't going to 
believe in it. 


Spending Ourselves to Destruction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, in 
the short time that President Kennedy 
has been in office, our national debt has 
risen to the highest in peacetime history. 
This is truly a summit. 

The articles by Lyle C. Wilson and 
Henry J. Taylor, in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Daily News leaves no doubt as to 
the treacherous path being taken by the 
vrs irresponsible Kennedy adminis- 

on: 


DANGER FROM THE Dest 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

As Congress begins to consider the Ken- 
nedy administration's big spending bills it 
might ask itself a question: 

“Is it possible for us to destroy ourselves 
from within?” 

That is: destroy ourselves by overspend- 
ing? 

Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, put that question to Congress this 
month in sadly presenting to the Senate the 
administration’s request for a stopgap, $2 
billion increase in the Federal debt limit. 
The increase was voted, hiking the limit to 
$300 billion. 

The administration shortly will ask for an 
additional $8 billion increase. If that in- 
crease is yoted, the record will show that the 
debt limit has been hiked by $15 billion in 
the space of a year. 

The debt limit has to be increased to en- 
able the Government to borrow more money 
to pay its bills. The alternatives are either 
to reduce expenditures within income or to 
increase tax revenue to cover expenditures. 
The politicians reject both of these alter- 
natives. This compels the Government to 
borrow, thereby achieving a steady increase 
in the national debt. 


The bad guys in this deadly circle are not 


necessarily the politicians, although they 
are bad enough. The bad guys are the voters 
of the United States who permit the poli- 
ticlans to belleve the people would rather 
that the Government live beyond than with- 
in its means, They aren't bad, really. Just 
foolish. 

These voters seem to believe in free lunch. 
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Any oldtime saloonkeeper could prove that 
there is no free lunch although it appeared 
to be free. So it is with many of the Fed- 
eral benefits and services provided for the 
people. 

These benefits and services appear to be 
for free, They are paid for, not out of the 
county, city, or State treasuries but out of 
the US. in Washington. 

It is a fact that the U.S. pays 
for these things. But the U.S. Treasury must 
first get most of the money from taxpayers, 
the same voters who, back home, are enjoy- 
ing those free-lunch services and benefits. 
The borrows enough money to 
make up the tax shortage. 

The current crop of grandchildren and 
their grandchildren will repay those bor- 
rowed billions when the time comes. They 
will be mighty unhappy about that. 

It is argued that it is not the Federal 
services and benefits to deluded taxpayers 
that pile up Government costs, It is argued 
that the enormous Federal expenditures ob- 
served by this generation were required for 
national defense. ` 

That argument is baloney of the ripest 
kind. The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
did some sharp pencil work on Government 
spending since 1955. It is a fact that defense 
spending has gone up. But homefront 
spending for benefits and services has 
zoomed. The association reported this: 
“Budget expenditures for civil benefits and 
services have moved upward faster (67 per- 
cent) than those for defense (30 percent), 
refiecting burgeoning service and benefit 


programs. 

Senator Byrd's question packs a punch. 
There have been 24 Federal deficits in the 
past 30 years. Two more are coming up, 
back to back. 


No Ex D TO SPENDING? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In a wrangle over payments that lasted for 
27 years, Leonardo da Vinci finally received 
1,200 lire for his masterpiece, “Virgin of the 
Rocks,“ now in the Louvre. That is $1.94 
today. The painting is priceless. The money 
is worthless. Thisisinflation. _ 

There are no boundaries to human needs. 
And any government which proclaims that 
because we need things we can have them 
by government is dealing in a 
world of words that have caused incalculable 
human tragedy. It is the world where solu- 
tions are made to sound easy merely by debt 
and a printing press. 

Figures can be tiresome, but we are due a 
sober accounting. Perhaps a compilation 
will amaze you, for it has all happened in- 
credibly fast. And, after all, it is our own 
money, savings, and future that are at stake. 

On March 27, 1961, President Kennedy 
forecast a 62.1 billion deficit in his New 
Frontier budget. 

On May 25 he sald the deficit would be 
$3.6 billion. 

On July 25 he revised the red figure again 
to $5.3 billion. 

On January 18, 1962, the President revised 
his deficit once more to $7 billion. 

And now the latest monthly Treasury 
statement showed an actual deficit of 89.4 
billion during the first 7 months of the New 
Frontier’s fiscal year, through January. 

Yet even this isn’t the whole story. A year 
ago the legal debt limit was 8293 billion. 
Then on June 27 Treasury Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon testified that a temporary 
statutory debt limit of $298 billions should 
give us sufficient elbow room for maximum 
efficiency of operations. Temporary? Em- 
cient? Well, Mr. Dillon was in dreamland. 
His June estimates of debt levels turned out 
to be wrong by $5.4 billion in only the first 
half of the fiscal year. 

Within months the President asked for 
another raise in the debt limit to $300 bil- 
lion, because the Government still could not 
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meet its current bills unless Congress com- 
plied, And still another boost to $308 bil- 
lion will be requested before June 30. This 
is a $15 billion boost in the debt limit 
within 1 year, and all bound up in the 
enormous package with the deficits. 

The spenders are eating the wrong side of 
Alice in Wonderland’s mushroom and we're 
headed for an awful ache, which can affect 
business conditions as well as our solvency. 
How we can go on like this defies anybody's 
commonsense. Meanwhile, in real purchas- 
ing power we will all grow progressively 

as the inevitable result of the process. 

Nothing this side of war finally creates so 
much human misery as inflation with its 
artificial pay and the debauching of national 
finances. This is how political spending and 
Government debt torpedo people's savings 
and their ability to plan for their children 
and the future. For human problems do not 

@ wash away and peoples and nations are not 
floated over their troubles when a govern- 
ment becomes financially irresponsible. It 
is simply beyond the power of printed pieces 
of paper and well-meant words to do the 
miracle. 

Life (and the survival of a nation) always 
turns out to be harder than that. There's a 
grim parallel in how the Blum Socialist- 
Labor government contributed to France's 
weakness and ignoble defeat in 39 days and 
how Britain's Labor-Socialist government all 
but completed the wreckage of England at 
the war's end. 

Where is M. Blum now? Where are the 
tall foreheads of the British Fabian Socialists 
who laughed at history? 

Pror Previcts Exacr Day UNTTED STATES WILL 
Go Broke 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14—An economics 
professor predicted today the United States 
will go broke on November 18, 1970, excatly 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, director of the 
bureau of economic studies at MacAlester 
College, St. Paul, Minn., told a meeting 
of insurance men, bankers, and educators 
he selected the day and time of America’s 
financial collapse this way: 

“In 1929, our financial structure was only 
23 percent liquid just before the great bust 
of that year. The growth of our whole 
money system in the next 8 years will be 
such that financial liquidity on November 
18, 1970, will again be reduced to 23 percent. 

“The hour of 10:30 a.m. is selected because 
that is the time of day when all checks are 
presented by banks to each other for pay- 
ment and the bank clearings take place.“ 

Dr. Upgren's remarks were prepared for the 
annual spring forum sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, an insurance group. He said he cor- 
rectly predicted an economic boom would 
end on October 7, 1957, at 2:30 pm., that 
business would improve strongly starting 
July 21, 1958, at 8 a.m., and that the 1960-61 
recession would end on March 13, 1961, at 
8 a.m, 

How can his bust forecast for 1970 be 
avoided? 

“Well,” said Dr. Upgren, “we have given 
the country 8 years’ notice of a serious prob- 
lem—the maintenance of proper levels of 
liquidity for our banks. 

“Next, we can hope the country will do 
something in response to our warning, 
though the six deep financial collapses we 
had from 1873 to 1933, do not encourage us. 

But we are doing better. Then, finally, 
we close on a note of levity, many of us by 
1970 shall be retired to Florida and we must 
leave a few economic problems for our suc- 
cessors to handle.” 
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Emotional Fakery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention to an excellent editorial in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer pointing out 
some of the pitfalls in Federal control 
of hospitals as proposed by President 
Kennedy’s health program. 

It seems to me that this editorial 
forcefully points up the need for volun- 
tary legislation such as my own HR. 
10755 to provide medical care insurance 
to all elderly Americans. I include the 
editorial with my remarks. 

From the Plain Dealer, Mar, 2, 1962] 
EMOTIONAL FAKERY 


The President's renewed pitch for health 
insurance benefits for the aged through 
social security must be construed as another 
attempt for legislation through emotional 
appeal instead of reason. How, for instance, 
can a person possibly be against this bill un- 
less he hates old people who are sick and 
indigent? 

He can oppose it because it is not what 
it pretends to be. It implies strongly that 
with its passage the problems of old people 
will be taken care of because their hospital 
and nursing home expenses will be paid for 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. What hospitals and what 
nursing homes? 

Do you know of any such institutions that 
are even partly idle, just waiting for busi- 
ness? (Federal hospitals are exempt from 
the bill.) Do you know that by the articles 
in the bill, participating hospitals must 
apply for, and be granted, “provider of serv- 
ices” licenses? Do you know there is not and 
cannot be short of nationalization of hospi- 
tals, any force compelling hospitals or nurs- 
ing homes to enlist in the program? 

Section 1601 of the bill provides than no 
Federal officer or employee shall have any- 
thing to do with supervision or control of 
medicine or manner of medical services in 
a hospital or nursing home—but another 
clause states that determination of costs of 
services is the privilege of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Do you know that section 1611 
states clearly that the Welfare Secretary, 
alone, determines what each provider of 
services (hospital) shall receive and when 
the amount shall be paid? 

This is exercise of controls through the 
back door and typical of the wording of all 
proposed legislation to date dealing with 
socialized medicine or hospitalization, The 
President in this bill suggests boldly there 
are facilities which do not exist, he denies 
the success of the Kerr-Mills Act; he ignores 
the fact that private health and hospital in- 
surance rapidly is doing a more nearly com- 
plete job in the area; he refuses to acknowl- 
edge his program, not only is impractical 
but, in the main, adds more power to the 
central government, more red tape, more 
bureaucracy, more turning over to Washing- 
ton the chores which should be done on a 
community and State level. 

Because we do have compassion for all tax- 
payers as well as the aged and sick, we can 
honestly oppose this bill. We think it’s not 
what it pretends to be. If it could deliver 
half of what it promises by implication, you 
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wouldn't be getting it for the suggested 
price of an additional $13 per year, for you 
and for your employer, on your social 
security tax. The bill is just a wedge in the 
door, another political attempt to convert 
the business of health into a nationalized 
product. 


For the Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
President pointed out in his message 
last week, the consumers of America are 
the only important group in the country 
who are not effectively org 
There are ways in which this group 15 
protected against the careless or un- 
scrupulous entrepreneur who is always 
present, though not in large numbers, in 
any society. There is food and drug in- 
spection. Misleading advertising is po- 
liced by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Many agencies publish a variety of in- 
formation bulletins for consumers. 
these activities, according to the Presi- 
dent and others, need greater coordina- 
tion, and more effectiveness. An i. 
torial in the Newark Evening News, Fri- 
day, the 16th, considers the subject in a 
manner that is worthy of the attention 
of my colleagues, and I am pleased 
bring it before you now: 

For THE CONSUMER 

Consumers are the largest economic group 
in the Nation; they do two-thirds of all 
spending—and, of course, all the voting: 
Now, a Presidential message has been devoted 
exclusively to their interests. 

In a special message to Congress, President 
Kennedy noted the Federal Government bY 
nature is the “highest spokesman” for all the 
people. The fact remains, however, that in 
the rush for privilege, the consumer often 
gets trampled upon by the more effectively 
organized special groups. 

Mr. Kennedy's recommendations consti- 
tute a four-point bill of rights for the con- 
sumer: The right to safety; the right to be 
informed; the right to choose; and dhe 
right to be heard. To promote fuller realiza 
tion of these rights, the President 
strengthening of existing and on? 
actment of new laws. Some of the reco™ 
mendations are encompassed in new legis- 
lation that hasn't been doing too m 
Congress. t 

Stressed in the message was a requireme? 
that new drugs, therapeutic devices, lipsti 5 
and other cosmetics be officially declared sa 
and effective before they go on the marker 
Mr. Kennedy has a point when he says tun? 
existing laws fail to give people the p t- 
tion hogs, cattle, and sheep have been 8° 
ting since 1913. r 

Other Kennedy proposals were for sole? 
use of highway and alr transportation; 
pelling TV set manufacturers to include 8 
UHF channels for reception of educatio th 
programs; wider inspection of meats; 
in packaging; and installment purchase co 
tracts that reveal the true rate of interest. | 

Parenthetically, it might be noted tb’. 
on the matter of interest charges on 
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Payments, New Jersey beat the President to 

it. As a result of revelations by the News 

Of the unconscionable interest charges often 

the legislature in 1960 established a 

fair schedule of rates and a consumer frauds 

bureau to enforce them for the protection 
of New Jersey's buying public. 

the whole Nation, Mr. Kennedy's in- 

ent of truth in lending enhances the 

of a comparable bill that Senator 

Dovatas, Democrat of Illinois, has been try- 

ing to get through Congress for the last 


my nsidering the effectiveness on Capitol 
Of special interest lobbyists, the con- 
May have to wait for all the benefits 
SAtalogued by Mr. Kennedy. But if the 
President generates enough support in an 
h eren Congress for passage of the Doug- 
Dill, it will be a net gain for a class of 
buyers who need protection most. 


Columnists Warn Wild Spending Spree 
Will Spell Doom for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


ters ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the tan- 
forest of debt in which we now find 
of ves as a Nation, the voices warning 
Pear’ danger of wild and uncontrolled 
«seral spending are indeed as of those 
Crying in the wilderness.” I am en- 
whrtged to know that there are those 
and recognize the danger to our Nation 
With. people if we continue to spend 
the out regard to income, Perhaps, if 
is Tesponsible citizens persevere there 

yet a chance to save this great Re- 
For The least we can do is to try. 
ag, this reason I am glad to include 
f & part 


of my remarks two columns 
Aar the Washington Daily News on this 
re Subject. The first is written by 
Je, Wilson, and the second by Henry 
Taylor: 
DANGER From THE DEBT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 
neat Congress begins to consider the Ken- 
might aministration'e big spending bills it 
9 ees a question: j 
from wie for us to destroy ourselves 


marat is: destroy ourselves by overspend- 
Unie. tor Hamry F. Bran, Democrat, of Vir- 
Month Aut that question to Congress this 
timina ay presenting to the Senate the 
bay tion's request for a stopgap $2 
The n increase in the Federal debt limit. 
e was voted, hiking the limit to 
billion, 
additi administration shortly will ask for an 
Tease oe $8 billion increase. If that in- 
debt is Voted, the record will show that the 
the „omit has been hiked by $15 billion in 
"Pace of a year. 
ale Ah limit has to be Increased to en- 
to Pa © Government to borrow more money 
to e its bills. The alternatives are either 
inerea expenditures within income or to 
The tax revenue to cover expenditures. 
tive, Politicians reject both of these alterna- 
Tow. e the Government to bor- 
n achieving a steady increase in 
"te national Govt, 7 
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. The bad guys in this deadly circle are not 
necessarily the politicians, although they are 
bad enough. The bad guys are the voters of 
the United States who permit the politicians 
to believe the people would rather that the 
Government live beyond than within its 
means. They aren't bad, really. Just foolish. 

These voters seem to believe in free lunch. 
Any oldtime saloonkeeper could prove that 
there is no free lunch although it appeared 
to be free. So itis with many of the Federal 
benefits and services provided for the people. 

These benefits and services appear to be 
for free. They are paid for, not out of the 
county, city, or State treasuries but out of 
U.S; Treasury in Washington. 

It is a fact that the U.S. Treasury pays 
for these things. But the U.S. Treasury 
must first get most of the money from tax- 
payers, the same voters who, back home, are 
enjoying those free-lunch services and bene- 
fits. The Treasury borrows enough money 
to make up the tax shortage. 

The current crop of grandchildren and 
thelr grandchildren will repay those bor- 
rowed billions when the time comes, They 
will be mighty unhappy about that, 

It is argued that it is not the Federal 
services and benefits to deluded taxpayers 
that pile up Government costs. It is ar- 
gued that the enormous Federal expendi- 
tures observed by this generation were re- 
quired for national defense. 

That argument is baloney of the ripest 
kind. The New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion did some sharp pencil work on Govern- 
ment spending since 1955. It is a fact that 
defense spending has gone up. The home- 
front spending for benefits and services has 
zoomed. The association reported this: 
“Budget expenditures for civil benefits and 
services have moved upward faster (67 per- 
cent) than those for defense (30 percent), 
reflecting burgeoning service and benefit pro- 
grams.” 

Senator Brro’s question packs a punch, 
There have been 24 Federal deficits in the 
past 30 years. Two more are coming up, 
back to back. 

No EnD To SPENDING? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In a wrangle over payments that lasted for 
27 years, Leonardo da Vinci finally received 
1,200 lire for his masterplece, “Virgin of the 
Rocks,” now in the Louvre. That is $1.94 
today. The painting is priceless. The money 
is worthless, This is inflation. 

There are no boundaries to human needs. 
And any government which proclaims that 
because we need things we can have them 
by government spending is dealing in a 
world of words that have caused incalculable 
human tragedy, It is the world where solu- 
tions are made to sound easy merely by debt 
and a printing press. 5 

Figures can be tiresome, but we are due 
a sober accounting. Perhaps a compilation 
will amaze you, for it has all happened in- 
credibly fast. And, after all, it is our own 
money, savings and future that are at stake. 

On March 27, 1961, President Kennedy 
forecast a $2.1 billion doficit in his New 
Frontier budget. R $ 

On May 25 he said the deficit would be 
$3.6 billion. 

On July 25 he revised the red figure again 
to $5.3 billion. 

On January 18, 1962, the President revised 
his deficit once more to $7 billion. 

And now the latest monthly Treasury 
statement showed an actual deficit of $9.4 
billion during the first 7 months of the 
New Frontier's fiscal year, through January. 

Yet even this isn't the whole story. A year 
ago the legal debt limit was $293 billion. 
Then on June 27 Treasury Sccretary C. Doug- 
las Dillon testified that a “tem: stat- 
utory debt limit of $298 billion should give 
ciency of operations.” Temporary? Em- 
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clent? Well, Mr. Dillon was in dreamland. 
His June estimates of debt levels turned out 
to be wrong by $5.4 billion in only the first 
half of the fiscal year. 

Within months the President asked for 
another raise in the debt limit to $300 billion, 
because the Government still could not meet 
its current bills unless Congress complied. 
And still another boost to $308 billion will be 
requested before June 30. This is a $15 
billion boost in the debt limit within 1 year, 
and all bound up in the enormous package 
with the deficits. 

The spenders are eating the wrong side 
of Alice in Wonderland's mushroom and 
we're headed for an awful ache, which can 
affect business conditions as well as our 
solvency. How we can go on like this defies 
anybody’s commonsense. Meanwhile, in 
real purchasing power we will all grow pro- 
gressively poorer as the inevitable result of 
the process. 

Nothing this side of war finally creates 
so much human misery as inflation with its 
artificial pay and the debauching of national 
finances. This is how political spending and 
Government debt torpedo people's savings 
and their ability to plan for their children 
and the future. For human problems do not 
wash away and people and nations are not 
floated over their troubles when a govern- 
ment becomes financially irresponsible. It 
is simply beyond the power of printed pieces 
of paper and well meant words to do the 
miracle. 

Life (and the survival of a nation) always 
turns out to be harder than that. There's 
a grim parallel in how the Blum Socialist- 
Labor government contributed to France’s 
weakness and ignoble defeat in 39 days and 
how Britain’s Labor-Socialist government 
all but completed the wreckage of England 
at the war's end. 

Where is M. Blum now? Where are 
tall foreheads of the British Fabian Socialists 
who laughed at history? 


Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many great achievements of the people 
of Ohio is the Muskingum Watershed 
Conservancy District which has won 
world renown as an outstanding conser- 
vation effort, providing flood control, re- 
forestation, and recreation in a large 
area of our State. 

Members of Congress traveling west 
could do no better than to visit in my 
district and the nearby areas to view at 
firsthand a large-scale conservation ef- 
fort that not only is self-supporting but 
actually pays real property taxes on the 
lands it owns, 

As an example of the kind of work the 
district undertakes, I am told that 
1,400,009 trees will be planted this year 
in its reforestation program. 

The President's recent message on rec- 
reation and conservation inspired Mr. 
Harry Yockey, the able editor of the 
Dover, Ohio, Daily Reporter, to write an 
editorial suggesting that the experience 
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of the Muskingum District and its able 
manager, Bryce Browning, would be in- 
valuable. I ask leave to include the edi- 
torial as part of my remarks: 

Eorron's COMMENTS 

(By Harry Yockey) 

I do not know Bryce Browning's politics 
but I wouldn’t hesitate to recommend the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservany District's 
secretary-treasurer to President Kennedy as 
Administrator of his proposed outdoor rec- 
reation program. 5 


The genial Dover executive has traveled . 


back and forth across this land, preaching 
the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict gospel and he’s been host to a great 
many Canadian and European officials who 
have come here to gain firsthand informa- 
tion on one of the world’s wonders—a 50,000- 
acre recreation paradise that's self-supported 
and even pays taxes. 

Browning ranks as one of America’s out- 
standing disciples in the avenues of soil and 
water conservation and recreation. Where 
would President Kennedy find a more quali- 
fied person? 

Louis Bromfield, the late Ohio author, 
voiced one of the best evaluations of the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 
when he said: “The Muskingum Conservancy 
District is probably the greatest example, up 
to now, in all civilization of man’s under- 
standing of how to develop his natural en- 
vironment to his greatest good.” 

Bromfield was referring to the success with 
which the Muskingum Watershed Conserv- 
ancy District has taken a great amount of 
land not suitable for agriculture and devel- 
oped it into a real playground. And at the 
same time it not only has substantially cut- 
down Ohio’s flood damage through reforesta- 
tion and other conservation practices but 
also has made some previously worthless land 
tillable. ; 

President Kennedy's recreational proposal, 
however, warrants a searching look if he 
intends to spend more tax dollars to finance 
any part of it. 

If land that now is worthless can be util- 
ized for recreation purposes and have the 
facilities pay their own way, and more, as 
if the case with the Muskingum Watershed 
Conservancy District, his projected program 
would have more merit. 

I heard an interesting discussion on this 
very subject just last Tuesday by a metropoli- 
tan business executive who was visiting here. 
He expressed his viewpoint in connection 
with regional planning that sets aside cer- 
tain areas for recreation. What he said 2 
days before President Kennedy sent his pro- 
posal to Congress hits the Federal nail on 
the head. 

“I am opposed to any regional planning 
that says, in effect, ‘This area must be re- 
served for recreation,’” he remarked at 
lunch. “Undoubtedly the area it sets aside 
will not be spoil banks but exceptionally 
good land which would be ideal for residen- 
tial, industrial, or business use.” 

"I am not opposed to recreation facilities. 
I think they are fine. I realize, too, that 
people living in the big cities may not even 
know what a tree looks like. But I do not 
believe it is the responsibility of you who 
live in Dover or New Philadelphia, or any- 
where else there may be wide open spaces, 
to dig down into your tax pocket and foot 
recreation for big city people. 

“You people are living here, for the most 
part by choice. When you bought your 
homes you made certain there was enough 
space to have a backyard fireplace, a picnic 
table, space to set up a charcoal grill, and 
room for your children's swings and sliding 
boards if that’s what you wanted. This 
means all you have to do is step out your 
backdoor and you have your own recreation 
area. 
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“The same is true, in some measure, when 
you build your schools. Your board of edu- 
cation makes certain there is adequate play 
area for the students. These, I believe, are 
some of the very important reasons for your 
living where you do. 

“But now you may be asked to help foot 
the bill for those same kind of facilities for 
the people who don’t have them, who live 
in the big cities and who might want to get 
away from it all for a weekend. Why should 
you do this? If that’s what they want, let 
them obtain it themselves just as you did.” 

The Federal Government now exercises its 
control over 20 percent of America’s agri- 
cultural land. It tells the farmer, in the 
main, what he can plant and fines him if 
he sows more than that. 

Now, in making his recreation proposal, 
President Kennedy would give Uncle Sam 
control over more of the remaining 80 per- 
cent of that land. He estimates it will cost 
between $800 million and 81 billion in tax 
dollars to finance the project. He asked an 
additional $50 million in tax money to as- 
sist States and cities acquire land for rec- 
reation facilities for urban area residents. 

That is the very danger seen by the vis- 
iting business executive—the danger of cit- 
les reaching out and staking claims to val- 
uable land so folks will have places where 
they can play volleyball, pitch horseshoes, 
skip rope, etc. And they could do it—with 
Uncle Sam's help if Congress accepts Presi- 
dent Kennedy's proposal. Even without 
that help Canton grabbed land between 
Strasburg and Beach City and tapped the 
water supply. 

No one argues the need for conservation 
of resources, especially water; better man- 
agement of timber lands and methods for 
combating soil erosion and stream and air 
pollution. 

But when it comes to making big Federal 
outlays for recreation Uncle Sam would do 
well to use the Muskingum Conservancy Dis- 
trict as its foremost model of a self-sup- 
ported playground, as quite a few foreign 
countries are doing. And the man who can 
tell President Kennedy how it should be 
done is Bryce Browning. 


The Attorney General’s Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of February 27, 
1962, written by William M. Beecher. 

Mr. Beecher acquaints us with the very 
real gains made in international rela- 
tions by the President’s energetic and 
effective brother. 

The article follows: 

YOUNGER KENNEDY'S FRANKNESS, INFORMAL- 
try Worry DIPLOMATS BUT LEAD TO SOME 
GArNs 

(By William M. Beecher) 

Tue Hacue, Hortanp.—"T've got some defi- 
nite ideas about what we should do, that 
I'd like to discuss with my brother,” says 
America’s nomadic Attorney General, near- 
ing the end of his round-the-world whirl of 
diplomacy and debate. 

Robert Kennedy is not divulging the ad- 
vice he will be giving John Kennedy. One 
question intriguing those who have watched 
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him in action is whether he will urge that 
other roving emissaries and perhaps even 
State Department professionals adopt some 
pien own techniques in dealing with foreign 
10 

These might be summed up thus: 

Shun formal black-tie dinners and gather- 
ings with avowed friends. Get out on the 
campaign trail, as if it were election time, 
meeting the people—especially the people 
who are apathetic or hostile. 

Be candid, even tough, on occasion. Insist 
on a little maturity even in the newborn 
nations. Don't claim perfection for America. 
yet avoid a defensive posture; take the of- 
fensive in proclaiming the practical adyan- 
tages of capitalism, of democracy, Hammer 
the idea that these, not authoritarian col- 
lectivism, are the wave of the future. 

DIPLOMATS SHAKEN UP 

Whatever advice the younger Mr, Kennedy 
may give to the President, he has at least 
shaken up a good many foreign service career 
men by example. One veteran diplomatic 
observer who watched the Attorney Gen 
operate in Indonesia may have been fairly 
typical of their reaction; he was slightiy un- 
nerved by Bobby's performance, yet con- 
cluded that at least among some student 
leaders years of Communist propaganda have 
been canceled out in a few minutes. 

The President's brother has also served 85 
a symbol of American resolution not to re. 
treat under Communist pressure. He seem 
moved by the sight of the ugly cinder block 
East Berlin wall, with its crown of rusting 
barbed wire, and by the emotion of the West 
Berliners. He may well carry back to Wash- 
ington an argument that the United States 
should give further evidence of a stiff posture 
in Berlin, In Thailand he gave ass 
that the United States will rush aid if anz 
serious trouble should filter across the 
thousand-mile border with Laos. During ê 
refueling stop at Saigon he vowed that U.S: 
troops will not leave South Vietnam un 
the Communists are defeated. 

But important as backing up allies may 
be, it was by no means as touchy as his en“ 
counters with neutralist“ sentiment. Pro- 
fessional diplomats held their breath. 

When a group of Japanese Socialist leaders 
whose party regularly captures about 40 yok 
cent of the vote, tried to force him to admis 
the immorality of nuclear tests, Bobby turn 
the tables on them, He noted that the 
United States for months negotiated in 
faith with the Soviet Union on a test 
while the Soviets were secretly preparing 2 
large scale series of tests. Even today th® 
United States is willing to enter an agror, 
ment if it provides for inspection, he said: 
“As Socialists dedicated to the welfare 5 
your country I can't understand why 70 
don’t support this.“ 

HE ASKS FOR EXAMPLES 


He then cited several times the Socialists 
had parroted Moscow’s line criticizing u 
United States and demanded that they dem 
onstrate their Independence by citing t 
times they had also criticized the Reds — 
the last 2 years. They would come up wi 
but one example. 

“Do you feel a Socialist Party could exist 1” 
a system in which the Communist Party of 
in control? Could you have this kind 9 
roundtable discussion with a Yankee imp 
alist like me?” he asked the party leader“ 

They were silent and embarrassed. com 
mented the Japan Times: “He showed tun? 
the party’s professed neutraliam is not md 
tral at all. This debate was instructive ine 
we are left with the conviction that th 
Japan Socialist Party's hatred of Americ 
a pose founded not on reason but on a desir? 
to fall into line with Moscow and the Com 
munist bloc for party political purposes. at 

When a small knot of leftist students 4 
Waseda University in Tokyo shouted an 
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hooted and refused to let him speak, Mr. 
y invited their leader to the stage to 
Some questions. Instead the youth 
Went into a long harangue against American 
imperialism, but Bobby patiently held the 
Microphone for his adversary and refused to 
let the youth be thrown off the stage. 
Eventually he managed to answer some 
Questions and made a brief speech. That 
Right nearly 200 Waseda students went to 
the American Embassy to apologize for the 
actions of the leftists; newspaper and televi- 
sion. commentators praised Mr. Kennedy’s 
calm demeanor under fire. 
Japan, in Indonesia, in Thailand, 
Wherever he could get an audience, Bobby 
reiterated the thesis that democracy as prac- 
h in the United States represents the 
Uture; that communism must not offer 
much of a paradise if it has to maintain it- 
2 with tanks in Hungary and fence In its 
‘Ollowers with a wall in Berlin. 
To a Provocative question from a student 
ig * University of Indonesia in Jakarta, 
- Kennedy gave staccato response: 
© disagree with England. We disagree 
ber France. I suppose a day does not go by 
t we don't disagree with them. We are 
Boing to disagree with Indonesia—and you 
ha going to We should 
Ve a foundation of friendship so that every 
an incident comes up and we don't do 
— the way you want us to do you don't 
J to hell with the United States, There's 
ot to be a little more maturity.” 
Y and again he told Indonesians the 
Manet States could not publicly take a posi- 
take on whether Indonesia has a right to 
He Over West New Guinea from the Dutch. 
—— the United States could best serve 
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the 
can idea of manifest destiny repre- 
the slogan “Fifty-Four Forty or 
the Presidential campaign of 1844, 
War with Mexico, Mr. Kennedy 
the hip. 
ty-four forty slogan resulted in no 
Northern boundary dispute was 
amicable talks, he said. As for the 
ar, “Some Texans might disagree, 
we were unjustified—I do not 
We can be proud of that episode.” 
These words, uttered a little off handedly, 
Showed the potential danger of Bobby's brand 
Buy Plomaty; they did stir the Ire of Texans. 
thie his frankness turned a decidedly unen- 
Usiastic Indonesian audience into a loudly 
“dmiring throng. 
sua remarked that the Indonesian 
l nt view of the United States and its 
dansers was terribly unsophisticated and out- 
ted. “They had a picture of a capitalist 
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expected to mouth a lot of 
Self-serving ambiguities,” sald one of them. 
— they saw a lean, dynamic young 
Who challenged them to ask questions 
elec. answered with candor, The effect was 
tric.” 
JAPAN VERSUS JAVA 
wn his traveling, Bobby talked to hundreds 
tieltudents. labor leaders, businessmen, poli- 
da and plain Joes, His barns 
wae Were often 12 to 16 hours long, packed 
the handshaking, chucking babies under 
Siege asking questions of farmers, work- 
tars and housewives. He gave out PT-boat 
Clasps left over from the 1960 campaign, 
titie point pens bearing his name and 


ain Japan, which has a high rate of literacy 

numerous newspapers and television sets, 
ned que seemed most effective; Ken- 
Weey. Activities were front page news for a 
wh and everywhere he went people knew 
Tt ~ be was and what he had been doing. 
in Proved less effective at the rice-roots level 

Indonesia, 
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One bright afternoon the Kennedy caval- 
cade of sedans and a jeep-load of troops 
pulled into a rural marketplace of central 
Java. Bobby and his wife, Ethel moved 
quickly into the crowd smiling and shaking 
hands. The natives pressed forward glee- 
fully. To an outsider it seemed a very 
effective good will effort, but an English- 
speaking Indonesian came up to an Ameri- 
can reporter and said: “They think you are 
Dutch; to them all white men are Dutch. 
I told them you are Americans and they 
responded, ‘Oh, American- Dutch“ So the 
whole incident may have proved merely 
that untutored Javanese will shake hands 
with a friendly fellow. 

TALKS WITH LEADERS 


Along with his well-publicized engage- 
ments with populaces, the Attorney General 
also found time for private talks with key 
Officials in each country visited. He met 
on three occasions with President Sukarno 
of Indonesia, for example; the talks were 
described as “fruitful.” Yesterday he was 
talking with high Netherlands officials. 
Quite apparently, the aim was to enhance 
chances for a peaceful solution of the crisis 
over West New Guinea. A main hurdle has 
been Indonesian insistence that the Dutch 
agree in advance that any peace talks will 
deal only with the time and manner of 
transferring sovereignty. If that precondi- 
tion is dropped, it is thought, the Dutch 
might enter negotiations aimed at some face- 
saving solution. 

There's no question the Attorney General's 
trip has had some impact on his own views. 
He was especially impressed, for example, 
with the energy and capabilities of the Ja- 
panese; he is expected to counsel that great 
care be taken in revamping U.S. trade po- 
licies to insure t damage to Japan, 
America’s second largest customer for ex- 
ports. 


If most consequences of the Robert Ken- 
nedy expedition are difficult to measure with 
precision, at least one fact is crystal clear. 
Bobby has enjoyed it enormously—every bit 
as much as a rough go of touch football. 
And it’s a safe bet he would be game to do 
more of the same. 


We Have a Stake in World Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial from the March 16 issue of the 
Faribault Daily News, Faribault, Minn. 
I believe that it is an excellent discus- 
sion of the question of future U.S. trade 
policy: 

We Have A STAKE IN WORLD ECONOMY 

Twenty-eight years ago, when the first 
Reciprocal Trade Act was passed, American 
exports were less than $2 billion a year. 
Now they are more than 620 billion, So, 
clearly, we have a stake in the economic 
affairs of the world. And it is up to the 
businessman and farmer of the- Midwest 
to understand this no less than those who 
reside in great seaports, and watch the ar- 
rivals and departures of ships and planes 
from far lands. 

The President's recent message to Con- 
gress, urging passage of the Trade Extension 
Act of 1962, cited some figures that reveal 
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how deeply this country has become involved 
in international trade, especially in the 
critical Common Market countries. 

We sell to Western Europe more machinery, 
transportation equipment, chemicals, and 
coal than our total imports of those com- 
modities from all regions of the world com- 
bined. 

Thirty percent of our exports, totaling 
over 84 billion a year in industrial géods and 
nearly $2 billion in farm products, go to 
present and prospective members of the 
European Common Market. Our agricul- 
tural trade with Western Europe is 4 to 1 
in our favor. 

As to exports in general, one of every seven 
farmworkers produces for export; one of 
every three workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing is employed in establishments that 
export. 


Thus, on the surface, the export picture 
looks good. But there are catches, Plenty 
of them. Until recently, economic questions 
involving this country, Western Europe and 
the Common Market meant little to the 
average person, or so he thought. Today, 
this is changed. In an economic sense, a 
United States of Europe—call it the Common 
Market or whatever you wish—is rapidly be- 
coming a reality, 

France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg have in fact become a com- 
munity of nations for purposes of trade. As 
a result, for the first time in its history, the 
United States is up against a kind of com- 
petition in the marketplace that is forcing 
the experts, the economists, and the politi- 
cians to make agonizing reappraisals. 

If American business is going to compete 
in this new world of the Common Market, 
drastic changes on the domestic scene will 
have to take place. For example, following 
are some of the twisted situations in national 
policies and outright contradictions in law 
as described in a recent issue of Nation's 
Business: 

“I, Present tax statutes limit industries“ 
ability to modernize and compete here and 
abroad. New proposals to encourage mod- 
ernization don’t go far enough or take the 
wrong approach. Recommendations for tax- 
ing foreign subsidiaries’ earnings would dis- 
courage trade and could force more spending 
for foreign aid. 

“2. Farm laws subsidize inefficiency and 
promote overproduction while we urge Euro- 
pean farmers to adopt freer market policies 
and fewer controls. 

“3. Federal wage-fixing laws and political 
policies encourage higher wages and thus 
higher costs that restrict business from com- 
peting in foreign trade. Government- 
caused unemployment is increasing job 
losses 


4. Rising Federal spending that commits 
as much revenue to welfare and nonmilitary 
programs as to needed defense makes tax re- 
form difficult.” 

One of the symptoms of this country’s in 
the international competitive struggle is the 
trouble we are having with our balance of 
payments. As defined by Sylvia Porter, 
financial analyst, “the balance of payments 
of the United States is simply the record of 
all our economic dealings with all the rest of 
the world over a specified period of time.“ By 
this measure in 1960, we were on the short 
end of the stick by some $3.9 billion. Our 
gold reserves dwindled to the lowest point in 
decades. 

It takes no economist to recognize that 
one of the greatest dangers in the present 
situation is the threat to the stability of the 
dollar. There is no alternative to competing, 
and competing successfully, in world mar- 
kets. For as a leading executive of a major 
American steel company observes, “Basically, 
confidence in the American dollar means 
confidence in Americans. * * * It is confi- 
dence that factories and buildings will be 
built, that men will have useful, not merely 
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time-consuming, jobs; that what is produced 
will be able to compete in the marketplace.” 

The United States is discovering that the 
dream of one world is not perfect, but we 
have got to learn to live with it, 


Some Solid Facts on Imported Residual 
Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, it 
is difficult to look objectively at any 
question involving an imported product 
which competes directly and often de- 
structively with an American product. 

I am sure that my good friends from 
New England, who in the March 7 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD quoted liberally from 
the New England Council on the sub- 
ject of imported residual oil, would want 
both the President and the Members of 
this body to look carefully at all aspects 
of the import quota controversy. 

I am equally sure that they are fa- 
miliar with the testimony given by the 
New England council—through its fuels 
committee chairman, Mr. James S. 
Couzens—before Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, the chairman of which is the 
Honorable Tom STEED, of Oklahoma. 

I am not so sure that they are familiar 
with the detailed and persuasive testi- 
mony of the Honorable Pat JENNINGS, 
our able Colleague from Virginia, who 
appeared before the Steed subcommit- 
tee to answer, point by point, the testi- 
mony previously given by Mr. Couzens. 

Because it is a masterful refutation 
of many points raised on this issue by 
the New England Council and others 
who oppose these quotas, I believe it is in 
the public interest to insert the full text 
of Congressman JENNINGS’ statement in 
the Recorp, and am so doing. 


It is also noteworthy that Chairman 
STEED, at the conclusion of Congressman 
Jennincs’ statement, commented upon 
the great importance of the New Eng- 
land industrial complex, and further as- 
serted: 

No one yet has been able to make any sub- 
stantial showing that New England can hope 
to get this fuel from these foreign sources 
in time of emergency. 


Congressman JENNINGS’ testimony fol- 
lows: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM PAT 
JENNINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 
4 oy THE House SELECT COMMITTEE To 
CoNDUCT STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS COMMENT- 
ING ON THE TESTIMONY or Mr, James S. 
COUZENS, NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
The testimony of Mr. James g. Couzens, 

of the New England Council, before this 

subcommittee on November 22, contains 
some rather surprising statements, which 
must be examined more closely if we are to 
have a clear understanding of the impact of 
residual oil controls. 

Among them: 
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1. He states that residual ofl appeared on 
the New England scene “to replace bitumin- 
ous coal for space heating, process steam, and 
general use by industry” during the twenties 
and thirties. 

Comment, Actually, the real growth in 
dependence on residual in New England, did 
not take place until cheap foreign oll be- 
gan to come in in volume in the late 1940's. 
In 1946, for instance, New England used only 
30 million barrels of residual, which pro- 
vided 24.6 percent of her competitive energy 
requirements. This was only about 9 mil- 
lion barrels more than was used in 1935. 
However, between 1946 and 1960, total re- 
sidual use increased to 71 million barrels, 
and in that year it provided 31.1 percent of 
her competitive energy. Coal, in the mean- 
time, dropped from 54.7 percent of New Eng- 
land's energy source in 1946 to 17.7 percent 
in 1960. The big increase In that same pe- 
riod came in distillate oils, largely used for 
home and commercial space heating and 
which is not subject to the residual import 
control program. Indeed, a very small 
amount of distillates is imported at all. Dis- 
tillates, as a proportion of the competitive 
fuel source for New England, increased from 
20.8 percent in 1946 to 42.4 percent in 1960. 
In the same period gas increased from a neg- 
ligible amount to 88 percent. 

Note. In the same testimony Mr. Couzens 
refers to the great loss of the home-heating 
market by coal in New England, just as resi- 
dual oll appeared on the scene. This would 
appear to suggest that the two are related. 
Although opponents of residual controls 
have frequently attempted to confuse the 
facts by implying that residual controls af- 
fect the home-heating market, the fact is 
that residual is not used for such purposes 
and its price has no effect whatever on the 
cost of home-heating olls. These are distil- 
late olls, which are not imported except in 
negligible quantities. 

2. Mr, Couzens says that the conversion 
from coal to residual oll “has now 
to the point where the New England area 
is almost completely dependent upon resi- 
dual oil. The economy could not survive 
without it.“ 

This calls for two comments: 

First, if Mr. Couzens’ statement is correct, 
the threat of residual imports to national 
security has indeed become critical. As he 
further points out, current residual demands 
by New England can now be furnished only 
from foreign-oll sources. Virtually unlimit- 
ed imports of cheaper foreign residual have 
steadily dried up domestic production by 
making it more and more unprofitable. 
Thus, by his own testimony, it is clear that 
a substantial portion of New England is now 
wholly dependent on a fuel source which 
would be closed in event of national emer- 
gency, or political upheaval in major supply- 
ing areas. Certainly all those in Govern- 
ment concerned with defense procurement 
and production planning must carefully note 
this crucial situation, and bear it in mind 
when allocating national defense contracts 
which would have to be completed under 
conditions which might see a serious dis- 
ruption of the flow of foreign oll into that 
area, 

Second, although his warning is ample 
proof of the grave danger the Nation faces 
in its need. to maintain essential production 
under emergency conditions, it implies that 
coal and natural gas are no longer important 
fuels for any of New England's factories and 
establishments. Actually, of course, residual 
oll, despite its cheap dumped price, has 
only usurped the market along the coast. 
Inland, where residual is impossible or ex- 
tremely difficult to deliver, New England is 
still largely dependent on a healthy coal 
industry for its industrial fuel. In the past, 
the dificulty of delivery of this heavy 
sludge-type oll has prevented its widespread 
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use in Inland areas. However, new types of 
specially heated and equipped trucks are 
now being used to haul it to markets for- 
merly considered immune, and further 
damage to the coal and railroad industries 
serving New England is threatened. 

8. The statement is made that the New 
England area “could never go back to 
and must have increasing quantities of this 
product (residual) every year as its economy 
expands“ (p. 3). 

Comment. This statement is completely 
indefensible. New England could 
return to coal as a major fuel source, and 
we are convinced that it eventually will have 
to do so. This switch could be made with 
little impact on fuel costs, and it 
surely be to the advantage of New England 
in the Jong run since domestic coal is more 
likely to remain a dependable, low cost and 
stable fuel for New England in the future 
than is imported residual ofl, Certainty, U. 
domestic coal and oil sources are dried UP 
because of imported residual competition, 
there would remain no check on 
prices and they could be expected to 
to previously unreached levels. 

4. Mr. Couzens challenges the use of the 
term “dumped” to refer to imported residual 
and attempts to deny that it is “cheap” — 
price by contending that it is not cheap ® 
the point of origin (p. 4). 

Comment. The price in Venezuela has 
been maintained, and thus that nation 
suffered no cut in its revenue per 
on residual shipped to the United States. 
although the posted price there is consider” 
ably lower than the U.S. domestic residual 
price. However, the price for which foreign 
residual is sold within the United States has 
varied many times in recent years, 2 
cally always being determined by what pric? 
is necessary to capture the market, and this 
usually means, what price is necessary 0 
undercut coal. In the opinion of the do- 
mestic fuels industries, who have seen th 
markets gradually whittled away by of 
predatory pricing practice, this method 
disposing of a foreign product in America? 
trade channels constitutes “dumping.” 
reference on p. 5 to the cost of shi 
residual as against the cost of shipping co 
is nothing but an obvious effort to’ co 
the issue. The only pertinent fact is the 
price at the point of consumption. 

5. Reference is made to table I filed with 
Mr. Couzens’ statement which reports we 
results of public bidding by 15 public agen 
cies for residual oil in 1960. The conclusio® 
is that there was an increase of 25 cents 
in posted tank car prices, which affected 
their prices, from 1959 to 1960, and that 
changes in the discounts allowed resulted 15 
a weighted average cost increase to these 1 
agencies of 48 cents per barrel between 1960 
and 1961. 

Comment, The statement compares prices 
between 1959 and 1960, but significantly 
fails to mention that 1959 was an 
low price period, being considerably less 
than the more normal year of 1958, for & 
ample. According to the authoritat! 
*Platt’s Oil Price Handbook,” the average 
“lows and highs" for Boston tank car prices 
in the past 3 years have been: 


PCC ᷣ ͤ poate) Ao elem ee aes er 62.7138 
RR Snack ed soak bas ei need ated corel cals cel 2. 
. a eed Ata a ER TNS 2.6852 


Thus, the average posted 1960 prices Was 13 
cents (rather than 25 cents) higher than 
1959, but 3 cents less than 1958. 

In all such discussions of prices, howevet 
two busic facts must be kept in mind. Firs 
only the cargo price of imported residual T? 
flects import prices and only an increase Se 
this level, which has not occurred, would 
a true reflection of the impact of im of 
controls; and, second, in any In 
prices in recent years, it must be borne 
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mind that prices in 1959, particularly in the 
late winter and early spring, were abnormally 
as a result of the tremendous influx of 
iports which immediately preceded the 
adoption of import limitations. 

We have no way of knowing the accuracy 
Of the statement that discounts decreased an 
Additional 23 cents, but if they did, there 
again we find opponents of the oll import 

am using a price change which is not 
Attributable to the controls to the controls 
an effort to discredit them. Changed dis- 
counts, delivery costs, profits and other fac- 
tors making up sales prices used by importers 
und sellers after the oll has been delivered 
tanker to this country have no relation- 
Ship to the import restrictions. Also, note 
that this discussion again falls back on what 
Seems to be an obvious attempt to confuse. 
Tt refers to a “posted price” increase of 25 
Cents between 1959 and 1960, then says that 
additional changes in discounts result in 
à weighted average increase in cost of 48 cents 
between 1960 and 1961. It is not at all clear 
just what years are being used for com- 
Parison 


8. Mr. Couzens again falls back on a com- 
Parison of the cost of bunker O fuel oll for 
Sreign ships’ bunkering in U.S. ports with 

so-called world price (which any oil 
will admit does not exist) in a further 
dtnempt to show that the controls have un- 

uly increased U.S. prices (p. 6). 

t ent. Previously, a large portion of 
reign ships bunkering in U.S, ports came 
nonbonded stocks, or what is now the 
Quota controlled areas. Since the control 
however, this has largely shifted, 

and most international bunkering is being 
from bonded stocks, in order to free 

nig nonbonded to compete in the. domestic 

S. market. Residual sold for ships bunk- 

must compete pricewise with, residual 
Prices in other ports of call, and prices for 
‘rude and other petroleum products. For 
ple, crude prices in the US. average 

ut $1 per barrel higher than they do in 
1 foreign markets. Also, bunker C prices 
i different world ports vary widely, and 
Pia y not because of U.S. import controls. 
tt's Gugram Price Service reported Sep- 
28 that recent average f.o.b. prices 
Paid by Japanese buyers of bunker C ranged 
em $2.20 at Los Angeles and Singapore to 

30 in the neutral zone, $1.80 in Vene- 
it and $1.75 in the Persian Gulf. Thus, 
4 a fallacy to attempt to use the price 
bona aHa for ships bunkering oil (with the 

ded price for foreign ships established by 
qompetition between sellers in U.S. and in 
Us ign ports) to prove.any conclusions about 
tus; Prices for residual imported for use as 
uel domestically. 

T. The figures used to arrive at a pur- 
tated increase in residual costs to four utili- 
sta (p. 7) are really confusing. The 
ties ment attempts to show that these utill- 

« Which use about 10 million barrels of 
ual per year, have had to pay some $4 
a on more annually for this fuel, to the 
t of thelr electric customers to 
Whom the added costs are passed on as rate 
{icteases, and this higher cost is blamed on 
utrols on imports. 
of N ent. This is a razzle-dazzle juggling 
Bures which is, to say the least, mislead- 
mtu. First, Mr. Couzens says that OEP 
he dies clearly show that between the first 

Orver of 1959, just prior to import con- 

— and the first quarter of 1961, the cargo 

Of residual had increased 16 cents per 
= Tel to New England utilities (line 8, page 
dus Next, he says that the price for resi- 
20 1 “for resale” in New England increased 

cents a barrel between July 1959 and 
W. en 1961 (from $1.97 to $2.27), and, final- 

, he discusses at length the comparative 

for bonded and nonbonded bunker C 


One of the Middle East countries. 
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fuel for ships’ bunkering. Here, three dif- 
ferent price differentials are quoted: 2214 
cents a barrel on posted price basis, 30% 
cents from “an investigation of price lists 
of oil companies,” and 41 cents as reported 
by OEP. Then, by some strange reasoning, 
Mr. Couzens takes the last quoted figure 
(which, bear in mind, is for bunker C ship 
fuel) and applies it to the price of residual 
oll to four New England utilities, which he 
had already said were forced to pay 16 cents 
& barrel more in the first quarter of 1961 
than in the same quarter of 1959. On this 
basis, he concludes that these four utilities 
paid 84 million more for 10 million barrels 
of oil. He*even translates this reported 41 
cents difference in domestic and foreign 
ships’ bunkering oil prices to the total New 
England residual bill, and concludes that it 
“places the present penalty on New England 
for this program in the neighborhood of $28 
million annually.” Thus is added a new 
figure to the $10 million, $20 million, and 
$375 million that have previously been used 
to “prove” damages to New England from 
residual import controls. Indeed, there 
seems to be no end to the variety of figures 
that they use to prove import control dam- 
age. Just this week the United Press quoted 
my esteemed colleague, Representative 
Tuomas J. Lane, of Massachusetts, as wiring 
President Kennedy that present restrictions 
on residual imports cost New Englanders 
more than $217 million this year, another 
new addition to the figure-juggling game. 

8. The statement is made that because of 
restrictions on one fuel, the price of competi- 
tive fuels “is bound to react,” the inference 
being that the price of coal to New England 
has risen sharply. A general coal freight 
rate increase of 7 cents per ton in 1960 Is 
even cited (last line, page 7 and top of page 
8). 

Comment. The J-cent-per-ton Increase 
relative to the price of fuel in New England 
is, of course, inconsequential, and added less 
than 1 percent to the cost of coal to New 
England users. 

As a matter of fact, coal prices to New 
England consumers have been d dur- 
ing the operation of the residual import con- 
trol program. A study of fuel costs to utili- 
ties along the East Coast, taken from re- 
ports to the Federal Power Commission, 
shows that in every State except one the av- 
erage price of utility coal declined between 
1958 and 1960. 

Examples: 


Price per ton 


State 


22 A 


ppop pp 
S8 88888 
DFS 


SB8488 2 


9. In another attempt to show that the 
control program has penalized consumers, 
Mr. Couzens declares that the General Serv- 
ices Administration in Washington “was un- 
able to receive any bids for its fuel require- 
ments for the coming heating season,” and 
that “finally, after great pressure and plead- 
ing” they were able to purchase 500,000 bar- 
rels at 62.395. Citing a previous pur- 
chase of 600,000 barrels at an average cost 
of $2.16, Mr, Couzens concludes that GSA 
thus paid a “penalty” of 23 cents a barrel 
“only because of the import restriction pro- 
gram on residual oil.” 

Comment. GSA itself presents this picture 
in a slightly different light. Mr. Willlam 
Dosse, Chief of the Buying Division of GSA's 
region 3 In Washington, said Monday (Nov. 
27) that GSA had never faced any prob- 
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lem in ob the fuel it needed, but 
that the initial bids asking as high as 62.90 
per barrel were considered well out of line 
and were rejected. On a new request for 
bids, Mr. Dosse reported, they were able to 
obtain the 500,000 barrels at a price less 
than $2.40 per barrel, which GSA considered 
reasonable, and the contract was signed. It 
should be noted that this is for oil delivered 
on a barge level basis, and not on a cargo 
level, which would be the only one to actu- 
ally reflect any increase in import prices. 
The wide variation of domestic prices— 
which reflect distributor profits, transporta- 
tion costs and other charges not connected 
with the price of the residual oi] at oversea 
shipping points or to the cost of shipping— 
is indicated by the range of bids to GSA, and 
the fact that the agency was able to purchase 
its requirements at less than $2.40 per barrel 
after rejecting original bids of up to 62.90 
per barrel. < 

10. An attempt is made to discount any 
interest domestic independent crude produc- 
ers haye in main reasonable limits 
on residual imports, The following three 
statements, which were, of course, easily 
available to Mr. Couzens in that they have 
been previously published, completely con- 
tradict any such belief: 

Mr. James F. West, president, Texas Inde- 
pendent Producers & Royalty Owners As- 
sociation: 

“Unlimited influx of residual could seri- 
ously impair the economics of the entire 
domestic oil industry and could completely 
destroy that industry segment which is cur- 
rently engaged in production of crudes 
adaptable primarily for residual fuel users.” 

Mr. George V. Meyers, executive vice pres- 
ident, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: 

“We believe the continued control of re- 
sidual imports is necessary in the interests 
of national security. * * * Unrestricted im- 
ports would have an adverse effect upon the 
domestic oll industry.” 

Mr. Minor S. Jameson, Jr., executive vice 
president, Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America: 

“Reasonable limitations on imports of re- 
sidual fuel oil serve the interest of national 
security because unrestricted imports result 
in * * * reduced funds available for petro- 
leum exploration and development in the 
United States.” 

These very clear and convincing comments 
on the importance of residual import limits 
to the domestic petroleum industry have 
been backed up in the strongest manner by 
a statement presented to this committee 
just this week by Mr. Alvin C. Hope, presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America. His testimony was subse- 
quently. endorsed by Mr. Jack M. Campbell, 


17 separate domestic oll and gas associations. 

11. Mr. Couzens states residual represents 
such a small part of the yield from domestic 
refineries that it is “a little ridiculous” to 
assign a major role to residual as affecting 
the price of crude oil. 

Comment, Although domestic refineries 
have greatly reduced the amount of residual 
oil remaining in a barrel of crude, to about 
11 percent on the average, it does not follow 
that the revenue they receive from that 
residual is not an important part of their 
profit situation, or that they would not pro- 
duce a higher percentage if the market had 
not been usurped by low-priced foreign 
residual. 

In fact, Representative WALTER ROGERS of 
Texas, in a speech before the recent session 
of Congress, stated that there are a great 
many wells in Texas and Louisiana produc- 
ing low gravity crude which 18 suitable 
primarily for residual fuel and asphalt 
products. 7 

In a speech on the House floor in August, 
Representative Rocers said that a spot check 
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of more than 7,000 wells in Texas showed 
that approximately one-fourth of them were 


in this category. 

Congressman Rocers further stated: 
“Texas crude supplies a significant propor- 
tion of the Nation’s residual supply, and in 
1960 Texas refineries yielded a total of 58.6 
million barrels of residual fuel. At the same 
time, under the liberal residual import re- 
striction now in effect, the import of resid- 
ual oll into our own district IIT jumped from 
3 million barrels in 1959 to more than 14 
million barrels In 1980.“ 

From the producer standpoint, every bar- 
rel of imported residual oil displaces a bar- 
rel of domestic crude from which it other- 
wise would have been made, or an equivalent 
amount of natural gas or coal. 

If residual quotas were removed, it could 
only serve to further reduce the amount of 
domestic crude produced each year. 

12. Mr. Couzens’ testimony seems some- 
what naive when he says that “the only 
serious and justifiable complaint the domes- 
tic producers have in connection with resid- 
ual imports is that some of this ofl might be 
used as a refinery stock.“ and then suggests 
that the remedy for this is to remove all 
residual controls. 

Comment, If residual legally imported to 
be used only as fuel is now finding its way 
into refinery feed stocks, it is dificult indeed 
to see how taking off all controls and letting 
in as many million barrels of residual as 
importers want, with no system of controls 
whatever, would serve to halt such a practice. 
Actually, of course, this is the serious area 
in which complete removal of residual con- 
trols would jeopardize the crude control 
program. Mr. Elmer Bennett, who was Under 
Secretary of the Interior during the unsuc- 
cessful voluntary crude control program 
which preceded mandatory controls, and 
during the first 22 months of the present 
mandatory crude and residual programs, has 
recently disclosed the difficulties of prevent- 
ing evasions of the intent of the voluntary 
crude import program through the use of 
residual and unfinished boils as refinery 
stocks. 

In a letter responding to a question from 
Mr. Joseph E. Moody, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, Inc., Mr. Ben- 
nett suggested that only a large scale Fed- 
eral police force inquiring into the day-to- 
day details of oil refineries and administra- 
tion could prevent serious diversion of resid- 
ual to refinery feed stocks if all import con- 
trols on the latter were removed. This, of 
course, would quickly wreck the crude im- 
port control program, and would just about 
wreck the domestic crude producing indus- 
try. 

“No one doubts that nearly all the mem- 
bers of the oll industry would comply with 
the letter and the spirit of the program 
even if important derivatives were ex- 
empted, Mr. Bennett declared. “Neverthe- 
less, only one bad apple’ could taint the en- 
tire industry, and vigorous policing would be 
necessary to avoid such an unfortunate oc- 


currence. I assume that an exemption for 


residual fuel ofl would not apply to such oll 
imported for refining purposes. Yet who Is 
to see to it that exempted fuel oll is not 
further processed through domestic refiner- 
ies? I was advised that there is available 
evidence that partially refined crudes and 
reconstituted crudes composed of residuals 
enriched with lighter ends were im 

as exempted materials, such as residual fuel 
oils, during the period of voluntary controls. 
The competitive cost advantage of imported 
olls is so large that one must assume there 
will be a few who will seek to avold controls 
over imported crudes. In fairness to those 
who comply with the program, I do not see 
how elaborate policing can be avoided if 
any major derivative such as residual fuel 
oll is exempted from import limitations. 
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“It therefore follows that, in my personal 
opinion, the success of the oll import con- 
trol program would be jeopardized if residual 
fuel oll were exempted therefrom. I further 
believe that if the program is to be con- 
scientiously administered, any such revision 
in the program would require substantial 
policing not now necessary.” 

13. Mr. Couzens again brings up and dis- 
cusses at some length the contention of the 
New England Council that imported residual 
oil has not harmed the domestic coal indus- 
try, and that all the unemployment in the 
coal fields today is principally due to mecha- 
nization of the mines and not go residual 
imports. In trying to prove this case, he also 
asserts that residual could have had little 
effect on coal mine employment since there 
has been practically no increase in the use 
of residual in the last 10 years” (pp. 10-11). 

Comment. The total volume of residual 
used in the United States has changed but 
little in the past 10 years, but the volume of 
residual used in region I (the east coast, 
which is the only area appreciably affected by 
residual imports) had increased from 208 
million barrels in 1948 to 332 million barrels 
in 1960, Thus, total consumption in this re- 
gion increased by 124 million barrels during 
that 12-year period, although consumption 
in the rest of the country was declining by 
an almost equal amount. Meantime imports 
into the east coast were increasing by 160 
million barrels a year. It happens that the 
east coast is the area in which imported re- 
sidual is so seriously damaging coal, and the 
above figures on increases during the past 12 
years speak for themselves. 

As for Mr. Couzens’ renewed attempt to 
blame coal's unemployment problems on 
mechanization, that has been most effec- 
tively answered by Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH in recent days. In a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Saturday Evening Post answering 
an editorial which showed a surprising 
lack of knowledge and contained a surprising 
amount of misinformation on the import 
control program, Senator RANDOLPH did a 
masterful job of outlining just how residual 
imports have contributed materially to coal 
industry unemployment. The Senator sent a 
copy of this communication to President 
Kennedy, incidentally, and in his covering 
letter urged that no action be taken to elim- 
inate or materially change the quota system 
as it related to crude and/or residual oll be- 
fore competent committees of the Congress 
have completed studies of these matters now 
underway.” 

At this point I would like to quote the fol- 
lowing pertinent section on coal mine un- 
employment from Senator Ranpo.pn’s letter 
to the magazine editor: 

“To state or write that unemployment in 
the coal industry is wholly attributable to 
automation and does not result at least in 
part from residual oil import competition 
and other considerations reflects a failure to 
take into account all the facts inherent in 
the problem of unemployment in the coal- 
producing regions. 

“Certainly mechanization of the mines has 
resulted in the need for fewer workers to 
produce coal than before mechanical equip- 
ment was installed, But it has likewise been 
a reason why the coal industry has been able 
to hold its mine site prices relatively firm 
for the past 10 years and thus remain reason- 
ably competitive. 

“But greater productivity would have been 
balanced by more market demands for coal 
and total employment would not have been 
severely affected by mine mechanization had 
it not been for two principal developments. 

“The first stemmed from technological 
progress which made inevitable the shift 
from coal to other fuels by railroads, once 
coal's leading customer, and for space heat- 
ing in homes, apartments, and institutions. 
These changes cost the coal industry mil- 


_ ons of tons of production and sales and 
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reduced coal mine employment by thousands 
of jobs. But they would have been offset 
in large degree if the industry had been able 
to realize expected new markets from the 
investment of billions of dollars in modern 
mechanical equipment to make ble 
lower production costs per ton of coal. Nh 
did the new markets not materialize? The 
answer is that there occurred a dumping of 
competing fuels at cutrate prices in coal’s 
two remaining large and growing markets 
namely, the electric utility and general in- 
dustrial markets. 

“One of these competing fuels is natural 
gas when sold under interruptible contracts 
for large boiler use at prices usually set J 
low enough to undercut the delivered price 
of coal. The other is imported residual oll. 
similarly dump priced, and thus enabled to 
capture millions of tons of coal equivalent 
markets on the east coast and in New Eng: 
land which coal would otherwise supply; 
Senator RaNDOLPH’s letter continued. 

“It is an unchallenged fact that every ton 
of coal replaced would have been produ- 
by an American miner, whatever the rate 
of productivity at which he worked. To 
write, as did the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, that ‘as is fairly plain to 
people, the thing which has cost jobs to 
miners is automation,’ is to avoid other 
truths and is to Indulge in exaggeration and 
oversimplification. 

“Notwithstanding the employment figure’ 
quoted in your editorial, the U.S. Bureau ot 
Mines estimates that the total number a 
men employed in the bituminous coal 9 
lignite mining industry declined from 228,63 
in 1957 (when productivity averaged 10.59 
tons per man-shift) to 169,400 in 1960 
(when productivity increased to 13.25 tons). 
During this same period, total imports Inte 
the United States of foreign residual oil in“ 
creased from 173 million barrels to 234 mil- 
lion barrels annually, according to Bureau 
of Mines statistics. I have been unable 3 
find comparable Government reports on th 
growth of dumped natural gas sales 
interruptibie contracts. A special study 
however, by the American Gas Associatio® 
of 17 pipeline companies and their custom 
ers showed that by 1959 slightly more 
60 percent of all their industrial sales 
on an Interruptible contract basis.” 

(The AGA said that such sales totaled 
2,645,917 million cubic feet, and this is equal: 
in total heating value, to approximately 1 
million tons of coal.) — 

“The figures relating to coal mining d 
only with direct employment in the mines 
They do not include the thousands of ~ 
who are employed as a result of the mecD4 
nization of mines, namely, the 
must service the equipment above and be- 
low ground; those employed by the machin- 
ery manufacturers (and here it 18 interest” 
ing to note that the largest payroll in gr 
New England State of New Ham a 
that of a company manufacturing coal miD 
ing equipment); a 
iron ore and those who process it into steeli 
and those in many other industries wh! 
supply or depend upon coal. 5 

“Thus, it is not alone a question of 2 
ployment in West Virginia and other 
mining States; rather, the problem Involve 
a question of employment in virtually 
States. t 

"It seems incredible to me, therefore, tha, 
anyone would seek to deny the fact 
predatory pricing on the part of (1) the pipe 
line distributors of natural gas and (2) cs 
porters of foreign residual oll has destroy qt 
thousands of jobs in the coal industry- 
is unfortunate, unfair, and untrue to chars’ 
that all coal mining employment losses ha 
been due to coal mine mechanization igh 

“Consider these facts, too: One ton 
coal is equal in heating value, on the aver“ 
age, to 4,162 barrels of residual oll. Thus 
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the 234 million barrels of residual oll im- 
Ported in 1960 were equivalent to 56 million 
tons of coal, which at the present produc- 
ton jevel of 13.25 tons per man day, equals 
the displacement of 4.2 million man-days of 
labor in the mines. 

“It is not understandable how any editor, 
Mathematician, statistician, propagandist, 
oil importer or anyone else can arrive at any 
Conclusion other than that there is a major 
foreign intrusion into the fuel markets of 
the United States, a major part of which 
could be filled by American coal,” Senator 

declared. 

14. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
Conclude these comments on the testimony 
Of the New England Council with a look at 
& somewhat startling observation Mr. 

uzens makes on page 12. In it, he pre- 
dicts that the eventual increased coal re- 
quirements by electric utilities in other por- 

of the United States will (and I quote 

his filed testimony) “will more than offset a 

complete loss of their entire market on the 
tern seaboard.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think the real objectives 
Of the New England Council are now quite 
Plain for all to see. They are not just seek- 
ing a free access to residual oil; they are 
&ctually looking to a complete loss” of the 
entire coal market on the eastern seaboard. 
T find it incredible that the New England 

cil can honestly belleve this catastrophe 
Would work for the best interests of New 
. Certainly, with coal eliminated 

ās a competitive fuel and as a price bal- 
ance to the cost of oil, there would be 
nothing whatsoever to stabilize fuel prices to 
New England’s consumers, large and small. 
ot only would New England be completely 
dependent on foreign oil (which, you will 
» Mr. Couzens testified she is already), 

but also she would be completely at the 
oe of the of] importers for supplies and 

Ces. 


Under such conditions, if the international 
du companies decided to raise the price of 
imported residual oll sald in New England to 

& barrel, $4 a barrel or even more, there 
youd be absolutely nothing New England's 
uel consumers could do but pay it or shut 
their plants and heating equipment. 
- Chairman, the complete loss of the 
ant coast market by the U.S. coal industry 
Could be of benefit to no one except the few 
oli importers to whom it would give a 
Stranglehofd on the fuel market and on the 
omy. 

If Mr. Couzens really intends to suggest 
What his statement implies, that coal should 

Willing to give up its entire east coast 
Market, it raises a real question of for whom 
des the New England Council speak. 


Go—A Tribute in Verse to Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


j Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
USt received a copy of my local paper, 
© Cambridge Chronicle-Sun, March 8 
edition. In place of its regular leading 
85 appears a tribute in verse to 
. John H. Glenn, Jr., recently hon- 
by the Congress for his history- 

trip into outer space. The lines 

Written by one of my neighbors and 


r 
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friends, Wiliam H. McMasters, of 448 
Broadway, Cambridge 38, Mass., appeal 
to me and I deem them worthy of a place 
in our RECORD; : 

g Go 
(Lines inspired by John H. Glenn, Jr, of 

the U.S. Marines) 
Into infinity’s limitless space; 
Into eternity’s challenging race; 
Into the orbit of gravital flight; 
Days within days, night crowding on night: 
Into s vacuum rimmed with danger, 
This smiling, modest, astronaut ranger 
Blasted away on his perilous route, 
Cased in a helmeted, queer padded suit, 
His lungs inflated with synthetic breath, 
His keen mind conditioned to instant death. 
But on, on he flew for he must not fall, 
He had to return and recount the tale 
And validate to the world the story 
And face the unwanted, unsought glory. 
All, all alone, captain, first mate, and crew; 
What a grand lesson to me and to you. - 
A man who knew neither failure nor fear, 
Who loved his country above his career; 
Who tackled the job he set out to do 
And trusted his God to carry him through. 

WILLIAx& H. McMasters. 


Soviet Religious Persecution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
when I visited the Soviet Union, in 1955, 
I knew that there was really no freedom 
of worship. There were few churches 
in being and the synagogues that I saw 
were in a state of disrepair. 

In today’s New York Times there is 
further evidence that the Soviet dicta- 
tor will not even allow the manufacture 
or sale of the traditional Matzoth for 
the Passover. This is a real tragedy and 
shows up the Russian system for what 
it really is. 

The article follows: 

Soviet CURBS SALE or MATZOTH FOR JEWISH 


Year—OrtTnHopox Easter Cake Atso Mar 
Br BANNED 
(By Theodore Shabad) 

Moscow, March 19.—The chief rabbi of 
Moscow was reported today to have told 
his congregation that no matzoth would be 
avallable from the state-operated bakeries 
this year. 

The rabbi, Yehuda-Lelb Levin, made the 
announcement last Saturday in the city’s 
central synagogue, according to Jewish 
sources, 

He was reported to have told the congre- 
gation that in view of the Government ban 
on the Jews’ traditional unleavened bread, 
they would not be held to strict observance 
of dietary rules during the Passover festival, 
which starts April 18. 

The Passover Is celebrated by Jews in com- 
memoration of the exodus from Egypt. The 
celebration involyes a family feast on the 
first evening and abstention from leaven 
during the 7 days of the festival. The eating 
of unraised bread during this period is be- 
lieved to reflect the haste with which the 
Jews left Egypt. 
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In the absence of official comment tonight, 
it could not be determined whether the ban 
on matzoth baking was directed specifically 
against the Jewisk religion or whether it 
was part of the general antireligious cam- 
paign of the Soviet regime. 

There have been reports that the tradi- 
tional Russian Orthodox Easter cake, known 
as kulich, will not be available in state- 
operated bakeries this year. The sale of 
this cake in bakeries last year was criticized 
by Soviet newspapers, which charged that 
a religious item was being sold under the 
name of “spring cake.” 

In past years matzoth was available at 
some Moscow bakeries during the Passover 
season. Jews also baked matzoth privately 
for sale, but this practice was prohibited as 
a form of private enterprise. 

About a fourth of the Soviet Union's 
2,500,000 Jews liye in Moscow. Only a small 
percentage of elderly people are believed to 
follow Jewish religious traditions, including 
the dietary laws. The majority of the Jews 
in the Soviet capital, according to one Jewish 
source, would not be aware of the presence 
or absence of matzoth. 

The source commented that, in addition 
to the specific problem of matzoth, there 
were no public eating places in Moscow that 
provided kosher food which is ritually pre- 
pared according to Jewish law. 

Visiting foreign Jews who adhere to such 
food laws have found that Intourist, the 
oficial Soviet tourist agency, does not ar- 
range for restaurants to prepare kosher food. 


Bipartisan Citizens Committee for Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to exterid my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news re- 
lease by the Bipartisan Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, which was formed 
to add its assistance toward passage of 
the legislation which I introduced on 
February 12, 1962. It is with consider- 
able pride that I note the many dis- 
tinguished people who are members of 
this committee: 

Crrizens BEGIN Datve ror New BIPARTISAN 
School BEL 

Wasuincron, D.C., March 20,—A commit- 
tee of nationally known citizens has been 
formed to press for congressional approval 
this session of bipartisan legislation to help 
accelerate improvement of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

Establishment of the Bipartisan Citizens 
Committee for Federal Ald for Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education was an- 
nounced today by committee chairman 
George J. Hect, who is publisher of Parents 
magazine. 

“We are encouraged that Democrats and 
Republicans in the Congress who favor Fed- 
eral assistance to education are now in a 
mood to emphasize thelr areas of agreement 
rather than differences. One practical re- 
sult of this new approach is the public edu- 
cation bill (HR. 10180), developed on a 
bipartisan basis, and now under considera- 
tion by the General Education Subcommit- 
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tee. The Citizens Committee is hopeful that 
a bill of this type will be sponsored shortly 
by many Democrats and Republicans, with 
broad bipartisan support in Congress when 
it is called up for debate and action. The 
Citizens Committee will work for such bi- 
partisan sponsorship and support since in 
this lies its chief chance of success.” - 

According to Mr. Hecht, the Citizens Com- 
mittee will work toward passage of legisla- 
tion along the lines of H.R. 10180 whch would 
send Federal funds to the States without 
Federal strings attached, allowing the State 
and local education agencies to apply the 
money for what they decide are their most 
critical areas of educational need. About 
$488 million would go to the States each 
year for 3 years, with proportionately larger 
grants for the poorer States. The bill also 
authorizes an additional $50 million on a 
project basis to cities to improve critical 
urban educational conditions such as those 
described as “social dynamite” by Dr. James 
B. Conant in his latest book. 

“There have been honest fears about Fed- 
eral control of education in earlier education 
proposals,” Mr. Hecht said. However, this 
new bill should completely allay these fears 
because it is based on complete respect for 
the policies of the States as expressed in 
their constitutions, laws and public policies 
in education.” 

The citizens committee plans a nation- 
wide campaign of information and assist- 
ance for all individuals and organizations, 
in and out of government, who are work- 
ing toward the same objectives. We want 
every major civic and educational organi- 
gation in the country which concerns itself 
with the improvement of public education 
to know about the efforts of those Members 
of Congress who support such a public edu- 
cation bill,” explained Mr. Hecht. We also 
want them to understand the new approach 
to Federal aid, and how it would help speed 
up improvement of their elementary and 
secondary schools with complete State and 
local control.” 


Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, chairman of the 
General Education Subcommittee, which 
has responsibility for initiating general 
school legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced a bill supported by 
the Citizens Committee. 

“Both political parties are solemnly 
pledged to a program of Federal aid to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education,” 
Co Baux said. President Ken- 
nedy, like President Eisenhower before him, 
sent several special messages to Congress 
pleading for action on education. Unfor- 
tunately, there have always been differing 
views on the method by which Federal re- 
sponsibility may best be discharged. We 
are now in the favorable position of having 
a bill before our subcommittee which has 
been developed on a bipartisan basis and 
offers a new approach and a fresh start. 
Moreover, the bill keeps control of public 
education where it belongs—with the States 
and local authorities. It is reassuring to 
all of us in Congress that such a distin- 
guished and influential committee of citi- 
zens has alined itself with our efforts.” 

Representative PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., 
Republican, of New Jersey, ranking Repub- 
lican member of the General Education Sub- 
committee, said: “It is encouraging to have 
a bipartisan citizens committee add its pres- 

tige and strength to our efforts to develop a 
sound education bill on a bipartisan basis. I 
have welcomed the recent trend to consider 
suggestions of Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats in working for sound legislation to 
assist the States. I believe that no major 
legisiation in. the field of education can be 
adequately considered without bipartisan 
interest, and such legislation cannot be en- 
acted without bipartisan support. The 
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newly formed citizens committee can help 
in developing such interest and support, 
both in and out of Congress.” 


MEMBERS OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE (MEM- 
BERS SERVE AS INDIVIDUALS—TITLES ARE FOR 
IDENTIFICATION) 

Chairman: George J. Hecht, publisher, 
Parents magazine and chairman American 
Parents Committee, Inc. 

William Benton, chairman of the board, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, former U.S. Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Barry Bingham, editor and publisher, 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 

James B. Conant, president emeritus, 
Harvard University. 

Gardner Cowles, editor and president, Look 
magazine. 

Walt Disney, chairman of the board, Walt 
Disney Productions. 

Arthur S. Flemming, president, University 
of Oregon, former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Marion B. Folsom, director, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., former Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, Council 
of Chief State School Officers. } 

Nelson C. Jackson, associate executive di- 
rector, National Urban League. 

Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America, former president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

William C. Menninger, M.D., president, the 
Menninger Foundation. 

Austin J. McCaffrey, executive director, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
former State commissioner of education, 
New Ham 3 

Earl J. McGrath, executive officer, institute 
of Higher Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

MD. Mobley, executive secretary American 
Vocational Association. 

James S. Peters, board chairman, Bank of 
Manchester, Ga. and chairman, Georgia 
State Board of Education. 

Walter Reuther, president, International 
union, United Auto Workers. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, public and indus- 
trial relations counsel, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Theodore C. Sargent, Sylvania Electric 
products, past president, Massachusetts 
Association of School Committees, 

Harry Scherman, chairman, Book-of-the- 
Month Club and trustee, Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Howard K. Smith, news analyst, American 
Broadcasting Co. 

Jesse G. Stratton, farmer, member Clinton, 
Okla., School Board, past president, Na- 
tional School Boards Association. 

The committee is represented in Washing- 
ton by its executive vice chairman, Bernard 
Locker, 4107 Davenport Street NW., Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 


Quotas Worse Than Tariffs: A Report 
From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of foreign trade is one 
which is presently in the public eye. 
President Kennedy has made a recom- 
mendation for further powers in this 
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field and hearings on this proposal are 
now in progress. Earlier, the Foreign 
Economic Policy Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee held hear- 
ings in the general area of trade policy- 

During the joint committee hearings, 
and in the minority report which was 
prepared by Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, of 
Connecticut, in which I joined, the Re- 
publican side kept pointing to the nar- 
row outlook of the administration in 
working only in the field of tariffs 
ignoring the more restrictive trade bar- 
riers, such as quotas, licensing, cartels, 
and the like. This viewpoint was largely 
ignored by the press. In the present 
Ways and Means Committee hearings 
on the administration bill in the trade 
fleld, again the minority has worked to 
bring attention to these other trade fea- 
tures which we believe are more burden- 
some to international trade a 
tariffs. To some of the press is 
needling or carping and not constructive 
efforts to explore the issues of trade 
policy. 

In the light of this reaction by the 
press, I was especially happy to see 
article from Paris by Mr. Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., in the March 14 New York Times. 
In Western Europe Mr. Dale ound the 
same things being said which the Repub- 
licans working with this measure have 
long been stressing but, fortunately, 85 
foreign news it appears to be news that 
is fit to print. I am placing Mr. Dale's 
article in the Recorp to help point out 
the area in which some real thought 
needs be given: N 
Europe REVISING View on Tarirrs—Quot 

Now SEEN AS MORE BARRIER TO TravE FLOW 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Pants, March 14—The view that tariffs 
have a less important effect on trade than 
product quotas is gaining ground in West- 
ern Europe. 

In this theory, the level of tariffs can be 
of great importance for some individual con- 
cerns and industries, but is relatively 85 
nificant for the total flow of trade among 
nations, 

The most dramatic evidence of this gen- 
eral proposition was supplied yesterday by 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. H° 
said that adoption of the Kennedy 
gram—involving the most sweeping redut- 
tion of tariffs in this century—would 
only 90,000 jobs in some 800 companies 9 
the next 5 years. 1 

This amounts to less than two-tenths of 
percent of the total jobs in the United States. 
It is about the same as the number of jobs 
that are lost and found in an ordinary wee 
throughout the U.S. economy. The number 
of companies affected is less than two one 
hundredths of 1 percent of all the busin 
in the United States. 

IMPORT RISE DOUBTED 

“Mr. Goldberg is undoubtedly right,” = 
trade expert here commented today. "WBA 
it means, of course, is that your pro 
big tariff reduction will not produce 
large increase in imports. s á 

“By the same token, neither will a redut- 
tion in our European tariffs have any im 
tant effect on your exports. In the modern 
world the importance of tariffs is much more 
political and psychological than economic. 

This general conclusion is borne out by 
the experience of the last decade in bo 
the United States and Europe. of 

In the United States, despite thousands 4% 
tariff reductions under the reciprocal trad! 
law, the total of imports has remained re“ 
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markably constant at about 3 percent of the 
Eross national product. The import total 
has risen and fallen with the state of busi- 
Ress rather than the level of ttriffs. 

In Europe the great lesson of the last 
Mecade is that the key to greater trade is 
Temoval of quantitative restrictions rather 
than changes in tariffs, Trade among the 
Western European nations—already natural 
trading partners—doubled between 1950 and 
1956 without the reduction of a single tariff, 

because of the dismantlement of quotas. 

Was by far the biggest increase in trade 

in the world. There has been another 50 
Percent ingrease since then. 


QUOTAS ARE REMOVED 


It has been argued that even the great in- 
Crease in trade among the members of the 
European Common Market since tariff cut- 
ting began 3 years ago is only a continuation 
of what was already in progress. It has also 

n spurred by the big increase in imports 
into Fiance and Italy made possible by the 
removal of quotas in those two countries— 
the last two important European countries 
to maintain them. 

For example, imports of automobiles into 
France tripled last year and imports of re- 

gerators quadrupled, both without any 
important change of tariffs. The reason was 
that imports wee possible for the first time. 

Those who are increasingly playing down 
the importance of tariffs in the flow of 
trade are, on the whole, freetraders. That 

they favor mutual reduction of tariffs 
Wherever ble. They frequently also ac- 
une the political importance of a tariff cut- 

8 bargain between the two sides of the 
Atlantic community. 

But in strictly economic terms, the evi- 
dence in Europe in the postwar period is that 

5 are no longer the main determinant 
Of the flow of trade. A dozen other factors 

arative costs, the general state of de- 
mand. delivery dates, new products and de- 

„Shipping rates, internal taxes, state 
Monopolies, import controls, subsidies, credit 
terms—are considered far more important. 


Socialized Medicine in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
šocialistic viewpoint of Wilbur J. Cohen, 
kon tant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
the. and Welfare, on medical care for 

aged, is revealed in an article by Al- 
K. Briney, M.D., a constituent of 
Tone, which appeared in the January 18, 

62, issue of the Bulletin. This is a 
pplication of the Los Angeles County 
thevcal Association. Mr. Cohen was 
— main consultant in the formulation 
n the King-Anderson medicare bill 
l R. 4222) now pending in Congress. 

Geem it most appropriate that Dr. 
Honey's article be brought to the atten- 

on of Members of Congress. Under 
the ous consent, I place the article in 
R Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, 

Wr. Un J. CoHEN—WovLp-Be Czar or 

AMERICAN MEDICINE? 
(By Allen K. Briney, MD.) 
net the White House Conference on Domes- 
1801 re held in Los Angeles, November 20, 
+ Your new vice president, his wife, Eve- 
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lyn, Robert McVann, MD., Elise Buchler, 
M.D., and Mrs. Myron Mucahy (whose hus- 
band is an M.D.) were, by coincidence, seated 
with Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In short 
order our conversation took on characteris- 
tics of a debate or argument revolving around 
free enterprise versus Government planning 
and the general welfare clause of the U.S. 
Constitution. The repartee became 80 
heated at times that Mr. Cohen professed 
interest in other areas of the room, turning 
his back to us to avoid discussion unfavor- 
able to his socialistic viewpoint. Although 
we had no opportunity to document the ver- 
batim discussion by tape recorder, we felt 
our combined recollections might be of some 
interest. 

Mr. Cohen was pleased when we ac- 
knowledged him as the author of, or main 
consultant, in formulation of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, and the Forand bill, the 
Kerr-Mills Act, and the King-Anderson 
(Cohen) bill (H-R. 4222). He indicated that 
he had also served as consultant on Eng- 
land's National Health Service Act and with 
the Canadian Government on its health care 
plans, particularly in Saskatchewan. Mr. 
Cohen had just returned from a trip to Eng- 
land and said that the system of nationalized 
medical care there was certainly superior to 
ours, meeting the needs of the British peo- 
ple with the willing cooperation of the 
British medical profession. Mr. Cohen con- 
trasted this report to his belief that Amert- 
can doctors are more interested in income 
than in their patients. He said American 
doctors make far too much money and 
should not mind sharing their wealth with 
the rest of the people, considering that the 
Government paid a part of the costs of their 
education by financial aid to schools and 
colleges, and particularly since free medical 
care is a right of the people. To the query 
as to the Income level to which a physician 
should be restricted, Mr. Cohen praised the 
progressive income tax as a good control and 
said it should be increased further in the 
higher levels. Mr. Cohen's attitude was that 
the Government has the right, if not the 
duty, to take from those earning more to 
give to the needs of those earning less, or: 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs,” the basic tenet of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Mr. Cohen ridiculed the Kerr-Mills Act 
(even though he admitted writing it) stating 
it could not and would not work and was 
degrading because of the “means” (needs) 
test. He was emphatic in his support of the 
King-Anderson (Cohen) bill, tying medical 
care for the aged to the “insurance” mech- 
anism of social security. Cohen stated this 
was not socialized medicine at all and would 
not interfere in the private practice of medi- 
cine in any way. This, in spite of our enu- 
meration of the very numerous Government 
controls written into the bill and, partic- 
ularly, the inclusion of four specialities of 
medicine, Also the fact that Secretary Ribi- 
cof is on record as stating that Lf participat- 
ing hospitals did not conform, the Govern- 
ment would shut off thelr funds. 

On mention of the very poor record of 
hospital construction in England after pas- 
sage of the National Health Act, Mr. Cohen 
pointed out that while few acute hospital 
beds have been built, some cottage-type con- 
valescent facilities had been put up since its 
enactment and that this did not reflect un- 
favorably upon Government planning as 
“there had been many difficulties.” 

The use of Hill-Burton Federal funds for 
hospital construction in the United States 
was credited by Mr. Cohen for most of our 
hospital construction since the war. He 
failed to recognize that these hospital proj- 
ects were initiated at local levels by private 
individuals and groups ralsing funds from 
private enterprise which were then matched 
by Federal and, in some instances, State 
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funds, with most of the control remaining 
local. Cohen denied that the soaring costs 
of the British program, compared to original 
estimates, were due to administrative over- 
head, abuse by recipients, poor Government 
planning, or waste, He deprecated the exo- 
dus of British physicians to other countries 
by emphasizing the increasing numbers of 
doctors coming to England from abroad, 

The possible future shortage of physicians 
in the United States was discussed, particu- 
larly with reference to the decreasing num- 
ber of applicants to medical schools as com- 
pared with previous decades. It was our 
feeling that the fear of socialized medicine 
and the higher returns and tax advantages 
in other forms of endeavor were e con- 
tributing factors. Mr. Cohen's solution to 
the problem would be the admission of more 
women, and greater numbers of what he 
termed “racially underprivileged,” such as 
Negroes, to medical schools. The former is 
a source of manpower sadly neglected in this 
country and one which the Russians have 
used to great advantage, he said. Mr, Cohen 
was unwilling to accept Dr. Elise Buehler's 
facts and personal comments showing that 
in our American culture women physicians 
choose to practice for a shorter period of 
years, shorter hours, and limit their interest 
to only a few specialties. They are generally 
more interested in marrying and raising 
families than in practicing medicine after 
graduation. Dr, Buehler felt it was no great 
problem for a qualified woman to get into 
medical school, but that the returns to the 
public for such extended and expensive pe- 
riod of training were not as great as if a 
man had been trained. Mr. Cohen’s solution 
for the prohibitive costs of medical training 
was, of course, Federal scholarships. 

Toward the end of our luncheon, Mr. 
Cohen became rather bitter, tried to change 
the subject, and made some snide remarks 
as to the large number of physicians present, 
asking if we were given “orders” to attend 
the conference by the AMA. Mr. Cohen said 
that when he had worked for the now Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, that Rockefeller had told 
him that he was “much too conservative,” 
yet many doctors had called him a Socialist. 
Mr. Cohen sald doctors should consider it a 
privilege to pay high taxes and that it was 
their religious duty to provide for those less 
fortunate. When I indicated the obvious 
inequities of the 16th amendment with its 
confiscatory aspects in the higher brackets, 
Mr, Cohen classified me as an “anarchist.” 
When I emphatically stated my belief in 
capitalism, the market economy, constitu- 
tionalism, and individualism, Mr. Cohen 
argued that I was 200 years behind the times 
and should move to Canada or Australia if 
I didn't like the way things were going in 
the United States. I pointed out that our 
country was founded because of oppression 
by tyrants in Europe against the religious 
beliefs of individuals and against the desire 
of individuals for freedom from government 
interference. I emphasized that our Revolu- 
tion was fought to defend the private prop- 
erty rights of individuals as contrasted with 
the socialism, feudalism, and nepotism from 
which our forefathers had fled. I pointed 
out that everyone in our country had a right 
to his own opinions, that free speech still 
existed and that many of the points made by 
Mr. Cohen in our conversation were espoused 
by Karl Marx in the “Communist Manifesto.” 

Later in the afternoon at the meeting 
chaired by Mr. Cohen on social security 
amendments and retirement, the Assistant 
Secretary vociferously defended the social 
security system and the proposed King- 
Anderson (Cohen) bill against the challenge 
as to their actuarial soundness. He said that 
the social security system was backed by 
the power of the Government to continue to 
raise the necessary income to finance the 
program and that it could count on contin- 
ued and permanent participation and con- 
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tinued receipt of funds. He ridiculed ques- 
tions concerning the “paper” trust fund, the 
‘unfunded $200-$300 billion Social Security 
debt, the fact that Social Security is not 
insurance but “hope as you pay,” providing 
Government benéfits only as long as the 
working taxpayers are willing to foot the 
bill, Cohen stated that the AMA refused 
to print his reply, The Din of the Equitable” 
to the “lies and distortions” of the article, 


“The Coming Din of Inequity,"” by Ray M. 


Peterson, vice president and associate actu- 
ary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States which was published 
in JAMA, April 8, 1961. The Wall Street 
Journal published Cohen's article on July 
26, 1961, in which Cohen stated Mr. Peter- 
son and the AMA were engaged in an effort 
to discredit the old-age survivor and dis- 
ability insurance program and to shake the 
people's confidence in it. 

It seems that it is still open season for 
the governmentalists to abuse the AMA for 
any opposition to their generally collectivist 
views. I doubt that our discussion changed 

any of Mr. Cohen's ideas, nor were we taken 
in by his. However, a woman seated next to 
us at the luncheon, who was neither a doc- 
tor nor a doctor’s wife, volunteered that 
while she had no ax to grind, she felt that it 
was just wonderful that the people from 
Washington could get to hear views so differ- 
ent from theirs, that such outspokenness had 
made ‘our country great, that she didn’t 
think it was right for Government officials 
to label views different from theirs as ex- 
tremist or anarchist. 

It would seem logical to examine in detail 
the background of Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, the 
man with the modern Robin Hood com- 
plex. Are his actual motives the furtherance 
of socialism in the United States, particu- 
larly in the social insurance and medical 
fields? I will try to answer these questions 
in an article to follow. 


An Editor’s Concern About Khrushchev 
Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there recently appeared in This Week 
magazine an article “My Father-in- 
Law—Nikita Khrushchev,” written by 
Aleksei Adzhubei, editor in chief of the 
official Soviet press outlet, Izvestia. 

My friend and constituent, Mr. Dick 
Humphrey, who is associate editor of 
Progressive Farmer magazine, felt that 
publication of this article carried with it 
certain dangers that might not be read- 
ily recognized by our fellow Americans. 
Mr. Humphrey has written a very cogent 
letter to the editor of This Week maga- 
zine and I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues this letter, dated March 
20, 1962, which I insert in the RECORD 
herewith. 

The letter follows: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
March 12, 1962, 


Mr. WLAN I. NICHOLS, 

Editor and Publisher, This Week Magazine, 
United Newspaper Magazine Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr, Nichols: Publication of the 
article entitled “My Father-in-Law—Nikita 
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Khrushchev” by Aleksei Adzhubei hurt the 
cause of freedom. 

This article, which appeared in the March 
4 issue of This Week magazine, was care- 
fully planned by Mr. Adzhubei to mislead 
the American people. It attempts to white- 
wash the Soviet Premier and create for him 
a “new image.” Mr. Adzhubei’s article came 
close to making Mr. Khrushchey an angel 
instead of presenting this chief of commu- 
nism for what he really is—a murderer, Har; 
bully, and thief who has clawed his way 
to the top of the Communist heap over the 
blood of others. 

Unwittingly, this very fine magazine for 
which I have the highest respect and read 
regularly, helped the Communist conspiracy 
tremendously in carrying out the first phase 
of a three-stage formula that has proven 
extremely effective for the Communist cause 
during the last 40 years. 

A billion human beings have been sub- 


. Jugated to the godless domination of com- 


munism by this deceptive method. Steps 
in this three-stage formula for communiz- 
ing the world are briefly: 1, Use a sympathe- 
tic approach to soften a people’s will to 
resist; 2, after this deceptive, double-dealing, 
sympathetic approach (which pretends to 
have one set of feelings while acting under 
the sinister influence of another), enables 
the Communists to gain the upper hand, 
oppressive restrictions are imposed; and 3, 
once Reds are in power, enslavement, bru- 
tality, and death await those who oppose 
them. 

Mr. Adzhubel—obviously skilled in Com- 
munist propaganda techniques, or he would 
not hold top job as editor of Izvestia—is no 
doubt laughing up his sleeve and being 
hailed by his fellow conspirators for his 
success in getting his misleading story in 
a US. magazine with the circulation that 
This Week magazine has throughout our 
Nation. 

This brazen attempt by Mr. Adzhubei to 
picture “a wolf in sheep's clothing“ could 
conceivably cause responsible people to be- 
come unwitting instruments of appeasement 
at a time when a strong stand needs to be 
taken on the vital issues of Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. Adzhubei’s article creates doubt in 
the minds of people: “Maybe Khrushchev 
and communism aren't so bad after all. Why 
get excited about the Communist menace? 
Certainly a jolly family man, such as the 
one pictured by Mr. Adzhubei, cannot be a 
threat to our way of life,” people may rea- 
son when bombarded by such cleverly de- 
signed propaganda, 

Slanted articles, such as this one written 
by a dedicated Communist, should not be 
published, Their motive is to confuse and 
wear down the resistance of a people. Such 
articles are a threat because they provide 
a negative answer to the question. many 
Americans are now asking, “What can I do 
to fight communism?” 

Since our people need and want answers 
to the above question, we should shift the 
power of the press from sugar coating “what 
is wrong” to being positive “for what is 
right.“ Let's inform the American people 
about the dark, sinister deeds and actions 
of men such as Nikita Khrushchey who 
would destroy our freedom and our faith 
in God. 

Neither can we let Mr. Adzhubei's state- 
ment that Khrushchev is the salt of the 
earth” go unchallenged. Here again is an- 
other brazen attempt by son-in-law Adz- 
hubei to picture Nikita Khrushchev as a 
good, all-compassionate man. Falsely he 
compares Khrushchev to the Christian of 
whom Christ said, “* is the salt of the 
earth.” 

Contrary to Christianity, communism seeks 
to degrade and debase all human and spirit- 
ual values. Communist leaders like Nikita 
Khrushchey are committed to world domina- 
tion through a godless dictatorship under 
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which the individual has no rights, “If 
anyone thinks our smiles mean the aban- 
donment of the teachings of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, he is deceiving himself cruelly- 
Those who expect this to happen might just 
as well walt for a shrimp to learn how to 
whistle,” boasts Nikita Khrushchey—today’® 
world's No. 1 public enemy, 

Communism and its first apostle in the 
Kremlin are diametrically opposed to Chris- 
tian love and the 10 rules that God gav® 
Moses when he led his people to freedom 
from an Egyptian tyrant some 3,200 years 
ago. 

When given the second degree under the 
glaring lights of God's basic laws by which 
man must live if he is to enjoy a peaceful 
society, Nikita Khrushchey stands strip 
of his righteous cloak thrown over him bY 
son-in-law Adzhubei. 

Instead of worshipping one God, atheist 
Khrushchev says there is no God. Inst 
of loving his neighbor, Mr. Khrushchev or- 
dered the Soviet Army to slaughter Hun- 
garian freedom fighters. Instead of being 
truthful, Nikita stood amidst the ruins of * 
shattered Paris summit meeting and dè- 
clared his hands were pure and clean, that 
the Soviet Union was not in the spy bust- 
ness. Instead of obeying the commandment 
not to take Gods name in vain, Mr. K 
during his trip to America sacrilegiousl¥ 
boasted that “God was on his side too. 
Instead of honoring the commandment m 
to kill, Mr. Khrushchev helped Stalin 
out the bloody Ukrainian purges. 
magazine article reported that Khrushche¥ 
personally killed the dreaded Soviet 
Police Chief Beria so that he could rea 
his present position of power. Instead 
obeying the commandment not to steal— 
Mr. Khrushchey's accomplishments in the 
fields of nuclear weapons and space are 
traced back to stolen documents from the 
West. Instead of heeding the tenet not to 
covet, Mr, Khrushchev and the Comm 
party covet all nations and their riches, not 
already enslaved in their godless empire. 

All men like Nikita Khrushchev will even- 
tually fail because communism has wi 
itself the seeds of its own destruction 
When Mr. Khrushchev has finished destroy- 
ing he will be destroyed. When he is wearied 
with betraying, he will be betrayed. 

Men such as Nikita Khrushchey can never 
be pictured as something they aren t- not 
even by their own son-in-law. That is the 
story we should publish for the American 
people. I challenge you to do this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dick HUMPHREY- 


'Tis a Great Day for More Than the Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday we celebrated one of the 
festive holidays of the year. And I am 
sure that most amongst us here did cele- 
brate just the way I did myself. Maybe 
not to the degree I did, for on Saturday 
I was an honorary member of a grouP 
in which so many of my dis ed 
colleagues here are regular and perma- 
nent members. I know my Irish friends 
have always said that there are o 
two kinds of people in the word: those 
who are Irish, and those who want to be. 
Those who are have 364 days a year to 
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Celebrate. Those of us who are not have 
this 1 special day when we can be. On 
Saturday I was. 

The history of the original Irish im- 
Migrants to America has been told many 

€s over. Their part in the wars that 
dur Nation has fought, from the Revolu- 
on, is, I think, now well understood, 
h such was not always the case. 
Their struggle for acceptance in the 
community, their dedication to their Na- 
tion, their passion for education, their 
t up the ladder of every kind of 
these are now an appreci- 
ated part of our history. But a story ap- 
in the Newark Star-Ledger, on 
the day ties in very well the success of 
One magnificent group of our citi- 
Zens with the achievements of our Na- 
tion itself. It was written by Irene 
Corbally Kuhn, with an assist from 
G.B.S. and two of his recent editors. It 
is a piece that we should all note, for 
indeed is one of the keys to the 
and the glory of America. 
or IRISH Proves CASE ror GREATNESS 
OF UNITED STATES 
(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 
In all the American cities which harbor. 
numbers of the descendants of Irish 
immigrants, bearers of Celtic names will be 
Celebrating the feast day of Ireland’s patron 
saint today. St. Patrick's Day isa tribute to 
à Sentimental tradition which has been care- 
Tully nurtured and preserved. It is not so 
long ago that the Irish in America were 
Stubbornly fighting their way up from lowly 
immigrant status to posts of eminence in 
business, the professions, and the arts, and to 
Positions of power and prestige in politics. 
the early days the struggle was compli- 
by prejudice; those were the days when 
sont ads specified bluntly, “No Irish need 
y” 

That they to overcome all the ob- 
Stacles of stupid social ostracism and eco- 
Romio discrimination, and become first of all 
Passionately loyal Americans and then mate- 
Tally successful ones, is a tribute to the God- 
Siven ability of the Nation, as a nation, to 

men rise to their opportunities. 

© nature of the Irish is best understood 

— expressed by an Irishman. Take a stal- 
art and a genius like George Bernard Shaw. 
He was sharper with the Irish than most, 
and ne could afford to be, for he was first 
foremost a proud Dublin-born Irishman 
Jen though he lived in Ireland for only 20 

94 years. 

Two New York University professors of 
G Dan H. Laurence and David H. 

Teene, have just edited some of Shaw's 
is lously uncollected writings: The book 

titled “The Matter With Ireland” and 
Tanges through all the political and social 
vents from 1886 to 1950. 

He speaks of the unpopularity of English 

sa Germans in Ireland at the time and 


Lo hey assume that the good manners of 
Cork n and Berlin are good manners in 
Nee and Kerry. They assume that the 
h laborer is on the alert for their orders 

id wants them short and olear and crisp. 
iy But the Irish laborer is not in the high- 
He ralned and timesaving attitude at all. 
den is by no means convinced that it is his 
fony or even his business to take orders 
a anyone. He may be dreaming of being 
, Crowned or uncrowned. He may be 
Preoccupied with the subject of Home Rule, 
ae Church in Ireland, ar with dramatic 
Sant affairs, Therefore, if you are suf- 
ently master of the finer shades of man- 
Jou had better convey by your tone an 
ology for disturbing him. If you are un- 
Wal to this, look as if you wanted a porter 
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(or whatever he may be) and, being too 
bashful to apply to him are on the point 
of employing somebody else. He will then 
proffer his services quite anxiously. 

“But the Irish, except in the city slums 
where humanity is degraded everywhere, 
practically never misunderstood really good 
manners, and respond to them with remark- 
able dignity. Only, it must be understood 
that by good manners I do not mean an 
obvious determination to be polite to one’s 
inferiors. Treat an Irishman as if he were 
a duke, and you another, and he will treat 
you as if you were a king. Patronize him, 
and he can be surprisingly offensive.” 

And, if he's a truly spirited Irishman, he'll 
have his revenge by being a rousing success 
and then forgetting what he got mad about 
in the first place. 


Latin Nations’ Strength Has Wide Effect 


in New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to continue the series of stories 
written by Bill Stuckey in the New Or- 
leans States-Item on New Orleans and 
the Americas. The eighth article in a 
nine-part series, entitled Latin Nations“ 
Strength Has Wide Effect Here,” follows: 
New ORLEANS AND THE AMERICAS—LaTIN Na- 

TIONS’ STRENGTH Has WIDE EFFECT HERE 

(By Bill Stuckey) 

Things are usually slow in the remote 
Latin nation of El Tico-Tico, but this time, 
things were different. 

Within the space of 24 hours, the People's 
Progressive Peace Party had assassinated 
President Morales and General Gonzales, 
scored a complete takeover of the govern- 
ment and army, expropriated all foreign 
properties, dispatched delegations in quest of 
Red Chinese and Russian technicians and of 
trade pacts with Communist bloc nations, 
and proclaimed everlasting Soviet-Cuban- 
Tico solidarity. ig 

So what happened in New Orleans? 

Well, New Orleans didn’t sink into the 
ocean, ` 

But the local business community was in 
mighty damp spirits and hundreds of Or- 
leanians who didn't know Latin America 
from Lapland were washed right out of their 
jobs. 

The El Tico-Tico of this example (hypo- 
thetical, of course) symbolizes just one small 
country of the vast Americas. But if all the 
El Tico-Ticos were to follow suit, the reper- 
cussions in New Orleans would be immeas- 
urably more severe and widespread. 

Few New Orleanians are aware of the heavy 
dependence of the local economy on Latin 
America, where sizable amounts of locally 
controlled capital are invested, where many 
local industries providing thousands of lqcal 
jobs here get their raw materials, where pur- 
chases from hundreds of local businesses 
mean the difference between profit, loss, and 
layoff, and where comes much of the ocean 
shipping which provides the basic founda- 
tion of New Orleans’ present span of pros- 
perity. 

Actually, with the coming of the space 
rocket industry to New Orleans and the 
burgeoning increase of investment and trade 
with other parts of the world, Latin Amer- 
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ica is not as important as it once was to local 
economic health. But if all the vast network 
of economic ties between New Orleans and 
all the El Tico-Ticos were to end, the city 
would still have to make some extremely 
painful financial adjustments. 

And so would some of the El Tico-Ticos. 

Consider just one aspect of these ecg- 
nomic links, such as locally controlled capi- 
tal invested in the Americas. 

Pan American Life Insurance which is 
headquartered here has something like $80 
million invested in Latin government and 
municipal bonds, utilities, mortgage loans 
and similar paper holdings, according to that 
company’s Fritz Lindley. These funds, 
earned from sales of insurance in Latin 
America, provide capital for the nations, the 
cities, the industries there. Its sales force 
also provides jobs for 465 Latin nationals. 

The company has some $40 million in- 
vested in Venezuela alone, with other sub- 
stantial holdings in Colombia, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, 
and Ecuador. 

Another large local investor is Standard 
Fruit and Steamship Co. During its half 
century of banana and fruit production, it 
has invested $40 million, acquired 600,000 
acres of land, and now provides more than 
9,000 jobs in Central America. 

In Honduras, where the company has in- 
vested $30 million in cultivation and re- 
lated items, Standard has built a railroad, 
operates a dairy and cattle farm for em- 
ployes, donated a hospital serving all north- 
ern Honduras, and has provided electrical 
power for the entire city of La Ceiba, Its 
chief Latin banana port. 

Outside of the banana business, Standard 
also has an investment of $5 million in two 
Honduran breweries and a soft-drink plant, 
$1.2 million in a lard and soap factory, and 
holds a 25-percent interest in the country's 
only cement factory. 

On a smaller scale, in dollars at least, are 
the Central American holdings of the local 
firm of Robinson Lumber Co. Operating 
through a Nicaraguan corporation, the part- 
nership has some $5 million invested in eight 
sawmills and related operations in northeast 
Nicaragua. It is also investing $2.5 million 
in a chemical factory which will produce 
turpentine and other naval stores in Puerto 
Cabeza. 

To get a better idea of Robinson's Nicara- 
guan holdings, however, think in terms of 
timber rights. 

The exact extent of the company's timber 
rights is not known since the area has never 
been surveyed, said C. W. Robinson, a part- 
ner. But he estimates it could be as much 
as one-quarter of the entire country of 
Nicaragua. 

The company, which Robinson said has 
the largest Latin investment of any U.S. 
lumber operation, also is financially involved 
on a smaller scale in Honduras, British Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala. 

Investments of local funds in the Amer- 
icas, however, touch only a small segment 
of the New Orleans public. It's through the 
port, called “New Orleans’ biggest industry” 
by port officials, that business contact with 
the Latins makes the widest ripple in the 
local economy. 

Two years ago, 70 percent in tonnage of all 
goods shipped through the port (and 55 
percent in dollar value) came from Latin 
America. Exports to Latin America played 
a smaller role—15 percent of the tonnage 
and 27 percent in dollar value. 

Most of this trade merely passed through 
the port. The bulk of these imported Latin 
products and raw materials were not in- 
tended for local users, but for other cities 
throughout that vast third of the Nation 
known as the Mississippi Valley. Likewise, 
most of the exports passing through the port 
to the Americas originated elsewhere in the 
valley. 
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But still, tens of thousands of local jobs 
are provided and much money from this 
Latin trade rubs off on the New Orleans 
economy. Here’s how that works: 

Oceangoing vessels made about 5,000 ar- 
rivals and departures here last year. At least 
three locally headquartered shipping com- 
panies depend heavily on Latin shipping 
trade, other companies headquartered else- 
where have. extensive home ports for their 
ships here, and more than a dozen com- 
panies owned by Latin governments or citi- 
zens have regular stops here. 

The Mississippi Shipping Co., in a survey 
based on 1959 activity, figured that each of 
its Latin route ships stopping here left be- 
hind some $174,336 in crew wages, repairs, 
docking fees, pilot and tug fees, ship stores 
and supplies, insurance, agency fees, Jobs 
provided for longshoremen, and other con- 
siderations. Another locally headquartered 
line with Latin trade routes, Gulf and South 
American, arrived at a lower amount— 
$79,527. 

Now figure the sales and other types of 
taxes collected locally on this money, the 
amounts spent with local retail establish- 
ments. 

And there are some extras, Mississippi 
Shipping, for example, recently spent 630 
million for construction of three freight- 
ers—at a New Orleans area shipyard. These 
same shipyards received millions more in 
repairing Latin-owned vessels or ships en- 
gaged in Latin trade. 

As a matter of fact, several local shipping 
lines wouldn't be here if it weren't for Latin 
American commerce. K 

Now consider the lowly Central and South 
American banana. 

The gigantic United Pruit Co., headquart- 
ered in Boston, has 11 ships of its banana 
fieet operating out of New Orleans, with 270 
sailings and arrivals posted here last year 
local Standard Fruit’'s 
banana ships posted between 150 and 200 
arrivals in the port last too. 

Besides being the Nation’s second most 
important banana port, New Orleans is also 
second only to New York in coffee imports 
(with Brazil and other Latin countries pro- 
viding more than 85 percent of the coffee 
imported here In 1960). Figured in dollars, 
there was more coffee imported here last year 
than any other product—from anywhere. 

And it was the coffee people who founded 
Mississippi Shipping, and who are respon- 
sible for that company's ships being known 
nationally as the coffee fleet.“ 

That's one aspect of the intricate inter- 
locking of the local economy and Latin 
trade. Another is the effect of some of 
these Latin products here. 

Coffee? There are six major coffee roast- 
ing plants here alone. 
trade estimate that at least 2,000 jobs are 
provided by these installations, by the green 
coffee warehouses here, and the sales and 
clerical jobs which accompany them. 

Sugar? Even with the loss of Cuba, Latin 
America is still the largest source of raw 


sugar. The seven sugar refineries of south 


Louisiana depend heavily on It. 

One local sugar refinery, operated by 
American Sugar in Chalmette, provides 1,000 
jobs alone. And there are satellite sugar 
industrics, such as local manufacturers of 
sugar-mill machinery for Latin American 
sugar companies, which provide still more 
employment, 

Sisal, henequen, vegetable fiber? Mexico 
and Brazil provide about half of the sisal and 
henequen imported here in 1960. Mexico 
alone provided three-quarters of other types 
of raw fiber. 

Local rope and twine factories, which in 
trade circles have helped to earn New Or- 
leans the title of “cordage capital of the 
world,” get at least half of their raw fiber 
from these Latin sources. The two largest 
local cordage mills provide a total of about 
320 Jobs. 


Men in the coffee. 
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Another raw material on which one large 
local industry is dependent actually comes 
from a British-American nation, but which 
lies in the general Latin zone. This is 
bauxite from Jamaica. 

Raw Jamaican bauxite is shipped upriver 
to Baton Rouge, and later shipped back in 
a processed form to the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical plant In Chalmette. Without this 
bauxite, the local Kaiser installation—which 
can provide as many as 2,400 jobs—would 
have to make considerable adjustments in 
its operations. 

Exports to Latin America? These don't 
have the wide effect locally of the imports 
mentioned above, but exports to Latin 
markets can still mean the difference be- 
tween profit and Toss to businesses here. 

Locally made items in this Latin export 
category include furniture, ships, and boats 
and marine equipment, oilfield equipment, 
candy, canned or frozen seafood, clothes, 
bags and boxes, sewing machines, chemicals, 
and other items. 

New Orleans’ strategic location in relation 
to Latin America has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of dozens of purchasing offices here 
and of export stations to supply American 
business operations in the Americas, Among 
these are the local Sears, Roebuck Latin ex- 
port office, which provides jobs for 110 local 
residents, and the newly established Panama 
Canal Co. supply office, which furnishes all 
types of goods to U.S. citizens in the Canal 
Zone. 

That's a general idea of New Orleans’ 
financial stake in Latin America. 

Specific illustrations of losses local busi- 
nessmen have suffered in Cuba, and of more 
subtle threats to local businesses with Latin 
American ties, will be discussed In tomor- 
row's article, 


Col. Henry II. Cobb, Ir.: Example of 
Bravery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time one of our fellow 
beings demonstrates rare courage in a 
most inspirational way. That is exact- 
ly what my friend and constituent, Col. 
Henry H. Cobb, Jr., did when he insisted 
on making his required quarterly jump, 
as a National Guard paratrooper, even 
though he had a broken ankle. The 
story of Colonel Cobb’s amazing jump 
was vividly described in an article in 
the Birmingham Post-Herald on March 
5, 1962, and I am pleased to insert in 
the Recorp that article: 

How Doers PARATROOPER With Broken Lec 
Jump? 

How does a National Guard paratrooper 
make his required quarterly jump when he 
is sidelined with a broken ankle? 

Col. Henry H. Cobb, Jr., commanding ofi- 
cer of the 20th Special Forces Group, Army 
National Guard, solved that problem by 
jumping into a lake instead of onto ground. 

Colonel Cobb broke his ankle 3 months 
ago in a fall at home. He had made some 
20 parachute jumps without accident. 

Gen. Henry V. Graham, adjutant general 
of the Alabama National Guard, praised 
Colonel Cobb for his ingenuity and bravery 
in making a weekend jump into water. “It 
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took courage and perservance and was & 
fine example of real leadership,” he said. 

Cobb and the Army adviser who works 
with his unit, Maj. Charles C. Cook, took 
off Saturday with pilot Capt. John Dunn 
and Lt. John R. Gay, Jump master. 

With his brother-in-law positioned be- 
low in a boat, Cobb jumped into Lake 
Martin with Major Cook. John Cleague, 
Cobb’s brother-in-law, immediately picked 
him up and rushed him to a lakeside cabin. 
A few minutes to warm and Colonel Cobb 
was in good shape again, ready to prove that 
“Where there's will, the Army paratrooper 
finds a way.” 


Who Pays for Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Fred Niketh, a constituent of mine, re- 
cently wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer which was publish 
in the “Readers’ Views” column. 
well-reasoned letter is one of the finest 
I have seen dealing with the subject of 
medical care for the aged and the cur- 
rent legislation. All Members of thé 
House should have the benefit of Mr. 
Niketh’s views before voting on this mat- 
ter: 

Votuntarism Has Given America FINEST 
MEDICAL CARE 


To the Eprror: In a recent letter to the 
editor, Mr. Short states that “the m 
care plan, as proposed by President Kennedy, 
is fair for everyone.” He also stated that 
the recent Enquirer editorials “have 
altogether the real intent of the proposed 
law.“ 

Unfortunately, Mr. Short, like many 
others, has gained the impression that s07 
cial security is insurance; that it is an an, 
nuty; that individuals have an ins 
status. Little do they realize that it 16 
nothing more than a gross income tax pro- 
viding a welfare instrument under which 
those with jobs in their productive years 
their employers and persons engaged in self- 
employment are taxed chiefly to provide the 
funds for current beneficiaries. 

The only right acquired by payment of 
your social security tax is the right to expect 
future taxpayers to provide the taxes neces- 
sary to pay for your benefits at retirement. 
The public little realizes that the to 
liabilities under the social security s; i 
amounts to $350 billion with a trust fund ei 
only $20 billion. During the past t 
year social security benefits paid OU 
amounted to over $11 billion and receipts 
were over $10 billion. Such a system 
can be called insurance. r 

Of concern to all responsible adults 1s m 
fact that, many of the present workers an of 
their employers will pay only 42 percent 
the value of future benefits. The 
people entering the system, however, will 
pay $1.69 for each dollar of future benefits. 

When the young people entering the ye 
market realize that their parents ha Aas 
passed a substantial portion of their soc 
security costs on to them, will there not be 
a tax revolt by youth against OASI? 

It is estimated that there are, or soon will 
be, 17 millon citizens in the 65-and-ovet 
category and they are growing in num 
each year due to the medical advances b 
vided by a free and voluntary society, Te 
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the proposed King-Anderson bill will pro- 
Vide these individuals with health coverage 
With little or no contribution from them at 
all. Those in the 50-to-65 age bracket can 
ālso look forward to a substantial windfall 
Which inevitably must be paid for by taxing 
dur children or through more inflation. 

I submit that our generation has been 
*ystematically exploiting the young with our 
Concept of deficit financing. This low level 
Of social morality can have enoromus im- 
Plications in future years. 

At least those who propose medical care for 
in aged through social security, if they are 

terested in fair play to the children, should 
Work out a step-rate tax rate which lowers 

tax burden on those who are going to 
Pay into the OASI fund for many years to 
dome, and at the same time increase the tax 
load of our generation so that we will not 

Something for nothing or little at all. 

The Kennedy administration estimates 
that a five-tenths of 1-percent tax on $5,200 
che nens base would be adequate to finance 
a King-Anderson benefits. The insurance 

ustry actuaries believe that a tax of 1.66 
Percent on $5,200 will be n . This 
Means that today a worker earning $4,800 

Pays $150 a year in the direct social se- 
taxes, with his employer paying an 

222 amount, will, with the new proposed 
h 200 earnings base and the medical bene- 
te added, pay $283.66 by 1968. This is an 

“Percent increase in employee taxes in the 

of 6 years. 
ponder our present social security laws, em- 

Dee and employer taxes combined are now 
pi ed to reach $444 in 1968 for every em- 
Ployee earning $4,800 or more. With the 
mesa $5,200 taxable earnings base and 

addition of King-Anderson benefits, such 

Would reach at least $567 by 1968—an 
3 t well in excess of 10 perecnt of the 
earnings base. Coupled with income 
taxes, Sales taxes, property taxes, etc., over 
third of our income will go to the Govern- 
ment. 
n Kerr-Mills Act currently gurantees 
— t no senior citizen will go without medi- 
to Care merely because he has not the means 
be pain such care—and this is as it should 
this Our voluntary approach has provided 
Care country the highest quality of medical 
tac in the world. Let us not permit the wel- 
are planners to use health care as an ap- 
Proach to the welfare state. And above all, 
dre, top creating more debt for our chil- 
and children’s children to carry. If 
don't, our so-called retirement benefits 
Ths mean very little when our own retire- 
ut arrives. 
FRED NIKETH. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by the Most 
erend Celestine J. Damiano, Cam- 
den, N.]. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


ean CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
Day n of the celebration of St. Patrick's 
tu Saturday, March 17, 1962, at a ban- 
Sponsored by the Ancient Order of 
Drewrnians, Division 4, of Camden, N.J., 
ded over by its president, Jack Am- 
rose, the archbishop-bishop of the 
eng den. N. J., diocese, the Most Rever- 
Celestine J. Damiano, delivered an 
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eloquent address on the life of Patrick 

and the reason for his great influence 

and that of the Irish people on the 

American way of life. Under unanimous 

consent, I include the archbishop’s ad- 

dress in its entirety in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp. The address follows: 

Sr. PATRICK'S DAY ADDRESS BY THE Most 
REVEREND CELESTINE J. DAMIANO, CAMDEN, 
NJ. 

There are certain traditions that become 
almost sacred especially when for centuries 
a whole nation enthusiastically and spon- 
taneously observe them. It is further con- 
firmed when these hallowed traditions are 
fostered by individuals, and groups wherever 
they may be. I believe that in every nook 
of this earth of ours, this day Is solemnly 
and gladly kept because you will find an 
Irishman there. It has been my privilege to 
witness these celebrations in many parts of 
the world. The propagators of this spirit are 
the sons of Eire especially the thousands of 
missionaries who roam the earth as their 
natural home. 

We can ask what is the secret of this 
unique celebration which has many converts 
as well. Recently, I read in a very important 
newspaper that the secret lies in the enthu- 
siastic wild spirit symbolized by the playing 
of the bagpipes. They have really missed 
the point. È 

The heart and center of this warm tradi- 
tion is none other than Patrick the Bishop, 
Patrick the Saint. He, who following the 
voice of the Irish, converted almost an en- 
tire nation to Christianity, and once they 
had received this special gift shared it with 
the rest of humanity. This process has been 
going on for the past 1,500 years. 

A most peculiar circumstance is that very 
little is known of Patrick's birthplace and 
life. Scholars will debate for a long time 
his nationality and his life because little has 
been handed down to posterity. Patrick 
himself wrote very little, his confession, and 
a few letters. One can count the words he 
wrote without much difficulty. He has 
calied himself an unlearned man in his con- 
Tessions. 

Around the same time lived the great St. 
Augustine, perhaps one of the greatest minds 
in the church, whose writings are contained 
in volumes and have been handed down to 
posterity. A week doesn’t go by that a 
priest, in his daily recitation of the breviary 
doesn't read something from St. Augustine. 
And yet, he doesn’t have the following of 
St. Patrick after 1,500 years. 

Perhaps the secret lies in this that Augus- 
tine wrote on sheepskins whereas Patrick en- 
graved every word in the hearts of his chil- 
dren, They, in turn, handed it down to their 
children thus forming the sacred tradition. 
He gave them the truths of faith which has 
sustained them through untold and inde- 
scribable hardships to the present day. 
Therefore, Patrick left more than books, 
treatises, learned, and scholarly discussions. 
He planted the faith in the very hearts of his 
spiritual children. He wrote not on paper 
but on human hearts. 

There is a bit of the divine plan in St. 
Patrick's life and work. Recall how few are 
the words uttered and written in the gospels 
about Mary and Joseph. Yet, they are re- 
membered and honored as though they had 
written volumes. Indeed, libraries are full 
today with books about Mary and Joseph. 
They were holy instruments in God's plans 
and as such they have a very important place 
in history. As we mentioned very little has 
come down to us in the form of writings in 
the case of Patrick. And yet today alone 
millions will honor his memory. Much has 
been written about him, his work and his 
children. He, too, had a part in God's plan 
for the evangelization of the world. The 
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secret lies in the faith he planted in the 
hearts of his spiritual children. The same 
faith of the Pope who sent him, the same 
faith of the apostles whose successor he 
was in the episcopacy. 

The world is a better place because the 
heirs of the converts of Patrick have shared 
their heritage with their fellow man. 


Let the House Work Its Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March-20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
many pious platitudes were pronounced 
last year during the packing of the 
Rules Committee. One was that “the 
House should work its will.“ Shortly, 
the omnibus tax bill will be before the 
House and I am hopeful that the mem- 
bership will be allowed to vote on sepa- 
rate amendments proposed by the mi- 
nority. 

As has been pointed out in an edi- 
torial in yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune, the three amendments proposed 
by the Republicans are unrelated and 
each is aimed at a separate problem, 
principle, and justification. Let us hope 
that the House will not be muzzled in 
its consideration of the tax bill. 

LET THE HOUSE WORK ITs WILL 


Often the fate of major legislation turns 
on procedural questions, and the tax bill is a 
case in point. 

Republicans in Congress are unhappy 
about, and prepared to make a fight on, 
three separate provisions of the bill as 
reported out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, As a result, they are pressing 
the Rules Committee for a modified closed 
rule—that is, one which would allow sepa- 
rate consideration by the whole House of 
three specific amendments. Under the reg- 
ular closed rule, which is ordinarily given 
tax bills and which the Democratic leader- 
ship wants again this time, the opposition 
is in effect limited to offering a single all-or- 
nothing substitute. 

On most tax bills, there is good reason for 
such a closed rule: it prevents destructive 
tinkering with carefully balanced rate struc- 
tures and the like in the heat of floor debate. 
But the present case offers no such justifi- 
cation. ; 

The three provisions challenged by the 
Republicans are unrelated. Each is aimed 
at a separate problem, and rests on a sepa- 
rate principle. Each has a separate justifi- 
cation and its own good grounds for op- 
position. 

The argument that they have to be 
lumped together to balance revenue losses 
against revenue gains is poppycock. The 
amounts involved are not enough by them- 
selves to cause any budgetary chaos. They 
are but a small fraction of the revenue in- 
crease on which Mr. Kennedy based his pre- 
diction of a balanced budget, and arc less 
than the costs of a good many new programs 
being offered without compensating revenue 
sources. But their extra-budgetary effects— 
on the shape of the economy, and the wel- 
fare of both individuals and corporations— 
would be far-reaching and substantial. 

The three proposed amendments would 
affect those provisions for an investment 
credit (Republicans favor a different form 
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which would be cheaper and, many argue, 
more effective), dividend and interest with- 
holding, and taxation of oversea earnings. 

When the Rules Committee enlargement 
fight was on, in the first days of the Ken- 
nedy administration, a lot was said about 
the importance of letting the House work 
its will as a vital part of the Democratic 
process. The tax bill offers a test of Demo- 
cratic sincerity. A closed rule is not justi- 
fied by the nature of the bill, which has 
shaped up as a catchall package of unre- 
lated changes in tax policy. Each of the 
three Republican amendments has strong 
support, though not every member who sup- 
ports one supports all three. If the admin- 
istration majority on the Rules Committee 
still believes in letting the House work its 
will, as it professed to a year ago, now is 
the time to prove it. 5 


“The World of Silence Can Be Lonely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at a meeting 
of the Rhode Island Speech and Hearing 
Association in Providence, R.I., on No- 
vember 28, 1961: 

It is a pleasure for me to be here this 
evening, and I appreciate your kind in- 
vitation. 

Your careers are dedicated to minimizing 
the handicaps of impaired speech and hear- 
ing faculties. No one knows better than 
this organization the toll that hearing dis- 
orders and speech impairments take in the 
lives of those who are affected. 

I doubt whether it is possible to exagger- 
ate the Importance of person-to-person com- 
munication. Iam sure that I, like most per- 
sons, take the primary faculties of speech 
and hearing for granted. But how impor- 
tant they are: 

I obtain information on national and in- 
ternational affairs from many sources, in and 
out of Congress. To a great extent I hear 
this information on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, in the committee rooms, 
in my office, in conferences, at meetings. In 
reporting this information to you and to Con- 
gress, and in discussing It with scientists, ad- 
ministrators, and experts, I am speaking. 
It is sobering to wonder whether I could per- 
form my job at all if my hearing or speech 
were impaired. 

There is no question; a world of silence 
can be lonely and frustrating for the one 
who cannot hear or speak. 

Ihave been informed that on a nationwide 
basis, an estimated 8 to 9 million Ameri- 
cans have significant speech and hearing 
impairments. Of these, 2 million are school- 
children, Preschool children under 5 years 
of age and individuals 18 years of age and 
older make up at least another 6 to 7 mil- 
lion persons with speech and hearing disor- 
ders, Some experts believe many more of 
our citizens might be found to have speech 
and hearing defects if they were tested for 
such disorders. 

You must be well aware of the handicaps 
that all these people encounter in attempt- 
ing to acquire a normal education, in 
achieving economic security, and in making 
a comfortable social adjustment. The more 
I think of how many aspects of day-to-day 
living depend on speech and hearing, the 
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more I admire and appreciate your work to 
free the affilcted from the barriers against 
communication. 

Unless I am very mistaken, I believe the 
average American shares with me the desire 
to do everything possible to assure the best 
medical care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
for all our citizens who may be physically 
or mentally afflicted. By so doing, we help 
avert some of the annual loss in human pro- 
ductivity as it contributes to the mainstream 
of our economy. 

Our obligation, however, is not only to 
promote our Nation's economic well-being 
but to uphold our American heritage of 
humanitarian concern for the handicapped. 
This is a hallmark of our society. 

I know that you are most concerned with 
the Government's programs with which you 
are intimately familiar. Let me ask you to 
consider for a moment the other disabilities 
with which public health planners and ad- 
ministrators must also be concerned so that 
you will visualize the enormity of the over- 
all problem. 

Multiply the disabilities that you see 
every day in the course of your practice by 
others associated with systemic diseases, 
with chronic and malignant diseases, with 
obscure genetic disorders dnd accidents at 
birth, with neurological and mental disor- 
ders. Consider the research inyolved in each 
area, bearing in mind how complex are the 


Problems and how illusive have been the 


answers. 

Consider the research in chemistry, the 
mechanical ingenuity, the adaptation of the 
new discoveries in electronics, radiology, and 
atomic energy that are marshaled in the 
battle for better health. 

These factors represent, in part, the 
breadth of the health and medical problems 
with which we in Congress must cope. Not 
that we do so alone. We do our best to plan 
on this broad front in close cooperation with 
the many able physicians, scientists, educa- 
tors, technicians, and administrators in the 
executive branch, especially those in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. We also have the advice of experts 
who are not in Government service. 

In my 21 years as a Member of Congress I 
have had the privilege for 14 years of serving 
on the committee, and as chairman of the 
subcommittee, that plans appropriations for 
the administration's health programs. These 
have been the most satisfying years of my 
life. It is nothing short of thrilling to ob- 
serve the programs evolve in depth and in 
increasing number from year to year. 

While we have seen few completed medical 
solutions or cures, we have achieved stirring 
progress in many fields. Expansion in medi- 
cal services and some amazing discoveries in 
medical research in recent decades have given 
a phenomenal spurt to health levels in the 
United States. 

Scientific techniques have been improved, 
drugs have been made more effective, diag- 
nostic tests are more certain. Promising 
leads have been uncovered in the search for 
cause and cure of some of man’s oldest af- 
fictions, To recall only a few: Better diag- 
nostic tests for certain kinds of cancer have 
been developed,.permitting early treatment 
and cure. Some forms of mental retardation 
resulting from an inborn metabolic error 
can now be prevented. A variety of disorders 
of vision, some causing blindness, including 
cataract and glaucoma, can be effectively 
treated and controlled. Retrolental fibro- 
plasia, which once blinded newborn babies, 
has been almost completely stamped out. 
A vaccine has been found to cope with one 
of the oldest scourges, infantile paralysis. 
Anticoagulant drugs supply techniques for 
the control of coronary attacks and cere- 
brovascular accidents or ‘strokes. Epilepsy 
is Fielding to drugs and, in some cases, 
surgery. 

These and many other discoveries and im- 
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provements spell progress. What was re- 
sponsible for this progress? One thing pri- 
marily: the growth in research programs of 
the National Institutes of Health, of other 
health agencies, and of research and training 
activities supported in hundreds of institu- 
tions throughout the country. As I have 
noted, research already has paved the way 
for many conquests of chronic disorders. It 
remains our key to future progress. New 
medical knowledge of a revolutionary sort 
cannot be predicted. Not even the most bril- 
liant of our scientists know when the break- 
through which they long for will occur. 
could happen to any investigator, in any 
laboratory or hospital or clinic, at some un- 
expected moment, No one can say just when 
or how, because research progress is a slow 
and difficult road, 

But the greater the number of competent 
investigators we encourage and the more 
funds we wisely expend for medical research. 
the better become our chances to find more 
solutions that are sorely needed for many of 
the major chronic allments. 

How then can we afford a slowdown in the 
research momentum so carefully and pains- 
takingly built up over the years? We can- 
not. That is why I urge you to join me in 
telling the people of this State and other 
States how important it is that nothing in- 
terfere with the levels of medical progress 
already achieved. 

We in Congress have been working hard 
to get these levels raised meaningfully. We 
have been grasping the opportunities and we 
feel we have been meeting the needs. But 
now, today, there is a move on in Washing“ 
ton to cut these funds by $60 million. From 
what I can determine, this will mean that ab 
least $25 million will have to be cut 
research projects and that the program to 
develop clinical research centers will suffer 
to the extent of $15 million. Over $10 mil- 
lion will be held back from the training of 
research scientists for tomorrow, and more 
than $7 million will be cut from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health's own direct oper 
ations. This is not progress, 

If the $60 million cut in the National In- 
stitutes of Health's appropriation is not re- 
stored, almost $8 million alone will be 
stripped from the budget of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, which has some of the most baffling 
complex ills to grapple with, including th 
affecting speech and hearing. I unders 
that if the cut is not restored, it will. af 
the Institute in this way: Five million do! 
will be taken from research grants in neuro- 
logical and sensory disorders, including 
speech and hearing. Under the ordered 
slash, almost $60,000 will be trimmed from 
the Institute's funds for training fellowships 
and $1 million will have to be cut from 1 
general training programs. Even the Insti 
tute's own laboratories in Bethesda will lose 
almost a quarter of a million (232,000). t° 
say nothing of a $1%4 million which the In 
stitute would lose from its new profess! 
and technical assistance program which 
to give emphasis to speech and hearing. 

To take away funds from the professions? 
and technical assistance program will lim 
our ability to go out into the States and së 
up important demonstration projects 
Rhode Islanders are well acquainted wit? 
the effectiveness of these public health pro} 
ects. One of the very first, in diag” in 
methods for rheumatic fever, was set UP 
our State. 

I ask you to consider what may be the fan- 
reaching consequences if the neurology p 
stitute is deprived of its full ap 
and must therefore curtail its support of 25 
search and research training, and the imp! 
mentation of its technical and profession 
assistance program. Ultimately, it — 
prove tremendously important to our frie or 
or relatives, to our children, or to ourse! 
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in the cut should hinder the rate of progress 
Medical research or its application. 
So I do not think we should complacently 
accept the announced plan to spend less for 
cal research. I want the people of my 
State to know that I vigorously pro- 
this proposal when I spoke recently 
&t the Second National Cancer Chemotherapy 
Conference in Washington. Moreover I sent 
te of protest to the President and to 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff. 
It is gratifying to know of the President's 
deep personal interest in health and medical 
and I believe he is most serious 
his efforts to increase the amount of work 
g done in biomedical research. I am 
Confident that when the President has full 
— ledge of the facts, he will take steps 
< Make sure that these funds—which were 
Sted by the Congress only after the most 
Critical appraisal of the needs—will be made 
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are some of my reactions to any 
Proposals for cuts in our expenditures for 
— research and health-related activi- 
ang I am sure you have some of your own, 
— urge you to write to your Congress- 
and Senators. I will be very glad to 
hear from any of you, as will Congressman 
Senators PELL and PASTORE 
come an expression of opinion. I 
President Kennedy will also be most 
de to your feelings in the matter. 
Ai is clear that the American people insist 
en all-out attack on the major disease 
ems. They have demonstrated this by 
heir vigorous support of public health pro- 
stitute especially those of the National In- 
3 of Health, and by their unstinting 
The butions to voluntary health agencies. 
the Congress has recognized this desire of 
wit people by appropriating more funds that 
Meee to better preventive, diagnostic, and 
Peutic measures, It is this will of the 
Th that I feel compelled to serve. 
ing in expansion of medical research is help- 
Major the ultimate conquest of many other 
edge diseases. But with gains in knowl- 
Dew and improvements in techniques come 
health 2d challenging problems of public 
for e to solve. Iam considering your field, 
nesses n Ple. Some of the once-fatal ill- 
Btin f that our citizens are now surviving 
erio ree devastating effects that account for 
u lar caps in speech and hearing for 
Be segment of our population. Some 
ns that medical science can now curb 
antibiotics and other drug agents often 
eir toll in Soe ways, Including deaf- 
t More people are suryiving certain 
er ae of stroke, but are robbed of thelr abil- 


tality Speak, A reduction in infant mor- 
of Arad Produced an increasing number 
detecta, suffering with communication 


* in every other branch of public health, 
ment berte nce the gratification of achieve- 
in e the acceptance of new challenge 
Programs relating to speech and hear- 

os ders. Everyone wants to provide 
ing, arch, treatment, education, train- 
Rive rehabilitation that is necessary to 
Cted person the maximum func- 
hich he ts capable. Yet we have 
°pportuni es sufficient resources to widen 
Capped a for the disabled and the handi- 

und e degree needed. 

Ose With cent that about 80 percent of 
Abilities Significant speech or hearing dis- 
tateq, can be fully educated and rehabili- 


gf 
R 
4 
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der or t is needed is the necessary num- 
Clinics Qualified specialists, They consist of 
teachers” therapists, audiologists, and 
legigiatiy, We are engaged in developing a 

© program that will supply these 
We Want &s Boon as practicable. Moreover, 
Adecua to be sure that we shall have an 


te supply of these specialists to take 
any increased number of disabled. 
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A study undertaken by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association in coopers- 
tion with Federal agencies disclosed that 
very few schools provide courses for special- 
ists in speech and hearing disorders. Only 
239 of the 1,800 colleges and universities 
queried offer such a program. We now need 
at least 20,000 speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists to effectively diagnose, train and aid 
in rehabilitating the handicapped. We now 
have about 10 percent of this number. We 
must provide the needed personnel. 

In the world in which we live, we can 
afford to leave no child uneducated, no 
adult vocationally untrained. We must de- 
velop and utilize our full human potential 
right down the line. Our national welfare 
and our personal good depend on this. We 
realize, however, that not everyone can be 
educated or rehabilitated In the same way. 
Fach child, each adult, is a different person 
from every other child or adult. Each has 
varying abilities; many have disabilities, 

We Americans recognize, more and more, 
the right of every individual—no matter 
what his handicap—to achieve as normal, 
satisfying, and self-sufficient a way of life 
as possible. This attitude is reflected in 
our gradually growing programs and activi- 
ties for those with handicaps, including dis- 
turbances of communication. 

In this connection, I am glad to report 
that in this last session of Congress, Public 
Law 87-276 was enacted which will provide 
scholarships for persons qualified to train 
as teachers of the deaf. The scholarships 
will be made possible by grants-in-aid to 
nonprofit institutions of higher education 
whose programs are approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Applications for 
such grants are to be first reviewed by an 
advisory committee of 12 educators to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Congress has made 
available $1,500,000 a year for 2 years for this 

am. 

It took several years to achieve this much - 
needed legislation, and I had the honor of 
sponsoring it originally in the House. The 
law may not contain everything that could be 
desired, but it constitutes a very significant 
beginning of our efforts to obtain adequate 
educational opportunities for those quali- 
fied to be teachers of the deaf. At least it 
marks another critical point in Federal rec- 
ognition of the great need for trained 
teachers in areas of special education. 

We know that proper training of the 
handicapped can produce remarkable bene- 
fits. For example, the Veterans“ Adminis- 
tration adopted a speech and audiology pro- 
gram 6 years ago. The appreciable improve- 
ment in speech and hearing among handi- 
capped veterans has resulted in reduction 
of compensation payments by about $3 
million annually. 

The new teachers-of-the-deaf bill does not, 
I am sorry to say, provide specifically for 
speech correctionists and audiologists. How- 
ever, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Children’s Bureau have existing 
training programs for this purpose. 

I am vitally interested in the progress of 
these programs. If they do not show signs 
of turning out enough trained personnel, I 
shall sponsor legislation which will accom- 
plish this. True, the need Js urgent for spe- 
cially trained people in many professional 
health services. But perhaps there is even 
a more acute need to accelerate the training 
of specialists who can extend and improve 
service for children and adults with speech 
and hearing disorders. 

Iam aware of differences of opinion among 
professionals as to whether the emphasis 
should be put upon developing teachers, or 
whether we should concentrate first upon 
developing clinicians. Whatever the merits 
of each view, I shall do my best to sce to 
it that the means is made available to pro- 
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vide whatever personnel is needed to help 
speech- and hearing-handicapped children 
and adults. 

One of my aims is to help break the bottle- 
neck in the clinical application of fruitful 
results of all medical research. As swiftly 
as new frontiers of knowledge is diagnosis 
and treatment open up, the people should 
benefit. Prompt and exacting diagnosis and 
treatment of infants and children with dis- 
turbances of communication must follow on 
the heals of basic research progress. The 
right diagnosis and treatment at the right 
time by trained correctionists might enable 
many a handicapped child to take his right- 
ful place in a world of sound and hearing. 

In the feld of speech and hearing, your 
Government seeks the best ways to detect 
and treat disability, conduct and support 
research, publicize knowledge derived from 
research, train teachers and practitioners in 
putting new knowledge to work, and estab- 
lish clinical services that will deliver the 
benefits of this knowledge to the handi- 
capped person, It would take hours to men- 
tion the details of the many programs to 
accomplish these goals. What I want par- 
ticularly to emphasize is our responsibility 
to safeguard against any possible slowdown 
in these programs, or in the progress of 
health research generally. 

Tonight I have stressed the pride we should 
feel in the tremendous progress that our 
Government is making in 
health of all the people. 
activities are responsible for prolonging life 
and bringing new hope for millions. 


to be one of the 
Nation's soundest investments, with contin- 
uous dividends in better health and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

As some problems are solved, new prob- 
lems are generated, but this is the inevitable 
outgrowth of progress. There is no end to 
progress—only new beginnings. We must 
constantly move ahead. 

Speech and hearing disorders are begin- 
ning to come into their own as vital health 
problems which deserve attention and ac- 
tion. We know we must augment our reser- 
voir of educators and other highly skilled 
professionals such as yourselves. Without 
them, we can never hope to strengthen our 
services to the handicapped millions, 

To sustain our gains in health research, 
to make needed new discoveries possible, and 
to assure the training of professional talent 
in many needed areas—these are responsi- 
bilities of public trust. Therefore, I am 
particularly concerned about the reduction 
of $60 million in the NIH operating funds. 
It may be rather difficult for the Govern- 
ment budgeteers to explain to those suffering 
from chronic disabilities such as cancer, 
heart disease, and neurological and sensory 
disorders, and to those near and dear to 
them, why the Government can plan $20 bil- 
lion space adventures while it cannot afford 
a relatively small amount for research that 
may save millions of lives. 

When Congress reconvenes in January, I 
shall do all that I can to see that these funds 
are used as Congress intended, to make the 
maximum effort to find solutions to our 
serious health problems. 

With Federal and State leadership, and 
with the undaunted support of people who 
form associations such ns the Rhode Island 
Speech and Hearing Association, I am con- 
fident we will utilize the opportunities that 
exist to help the disabled assume their right- 
Tul roles in their communities, 

All the people in this great land justly 
aspire to good health. If we are to fulfill 
their aspirations, we must mobilize our full- 
est resources in strengthening the Nation 
total health effort. Government legislators 
and administrators, and you as creative, in- 
dependent groups, share in this obligation. 
Together, we can succeed. 
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Housing Conference Honors Congressman 
Albert Rains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Wednesday I had the op- 
portunity to attend the 31st annual 
banquet of the National Housing Con- 
ference at the Statler Hotel here in 
Washington, 

At this conference were dedicated men 
and women from all sections of our 
country who have been leaders in the 
field of public housing. To these people 
much credit is due for the progress that 
was made in wiping out slums and in 
building decent homes for the citizens of 
our country. 

The highlight of the banquet program 
was the appreciation expressed by the 
conference, for our colleague, Hon, AL- 
BERT Raxys, of Alabama, for his leader- 
ship in housing and for his tremendous 
contribution to the people of our country 
and to the progress of the Nation, 

As chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Housing he has won the admira- 
tion and respect of all who are interested 
in decent homes for American citizens. 

A special tribute was paid to Mr. RAINS 
by Mr. Walter Mills, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the Greater Gadsden Housing Au- 
thority of Gadsden, Ala. The ovation for 
Congressman Rais left no doubt that all 
present shared the same affection as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Mills, a longtime friend 
and neighbor of Mr. RAINS. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks, these words of appreciation to 
Mr. Rains, as expressed in the banquet 
program: 

A TRIBUTE ro Hon. ALBERT RAINS 

Congressman ALBERT Ratns, Democrat, of 
Alabama, is a legislator of whom the Nation 
can truly be proud. Few men on Capitol 
Hill have his unique combination of out- 
standing competence, long experience, par- 
Hamentary know-how, and keen grasp of our 
complicated economic and domestic prob- 
lems. As a ranking member of the impor- 
tant Banking and Currency Committee he 
has made an invaluable contribution to the 
whole framework of legislation with which 
our Government assists private enterprise in 
meeting our domestic problems, 

On the subject of housing he is, of course, 
without peer In the House of Representa- 
tives. Since 1955 he has been chairman of 
the Housing Subcommittee which has done 
an outstanding job of investigating and 
studying housing problems and in recom- 
mending hard-hitting and workable solu- 
tions. His subcommittee hearings and re- 
ports are noted for their high caliber and 
fair-minded and constructive approach. His 
subcommittee has performed an invaluable 
service in improving and perfecting all of 
the many Government housing programs and 
in laying the groundwork for most of the 
legislative proposals which finally reached 
successful culmination in the great Housing 
Act of 1961, 

No one would dispute that it was his 
leadership and his presence as a tower of 
strength which enabled the monumental and 
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far-reaching 1961 act to survive all of the 
perils which beset it in the narrowly divided 
House of Representatives. His masterly 
handling of the parliamentary maneuvering 
which foiled the opponents of the bill has 
become a classic in legislative generalman- 
ship. 


The Only Decision That Could Be Made 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20; 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following column by the 
distinguished columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond. Mr. Drummond's column 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of March 5, 1962, and speaks elo- 
quently of the difficulty of the decision 
announced by President Kennedy on 
Friday, March 2. 

The alternatives to testing are pre- 
sented cogently and allow us to see for 
ourselves why President Kennedy could 
not have reached any other decision than 
the one he announced. 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY DECISION SEEN ONLY War OUT ON 
TESTING 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON.—"The most deliberate de- 
cision I have ever made” is the way Presi- 
dent Kennedy summed up to his White 
House intimates his aproval of U.S. nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere as long as Premier 
Khrushchev spurns an inspectable ban. 

But now that he has weighed fully the 
consequences of the Soviet testing—50 in the 
last few months—Mr. Kennedy knew that 
there was no other prudent, no other pos- 
sible decision he could take in the absence 
of a test ban. 

He explored every argument and avenue 
to avoid it. He checked out every suggested 
alternative course of actlon. He examined 
with every top security official of the Goy- 
ernment—acientific, diplomatic, military, 
and intelligence—the whole spectrum of 
views for and against, including anxieties of 
our allies, neutral opinion, the hazards of 
fallout and all the honest humanitarian res- 
ervations. 

It was a reluctant decision but a necessary 
one. It rested decisively on the central is- 
sue of national security. 

Mr. Kennedy was reluctant because he 
much preferred—and still does—an inspecta- 
ble agreement barring all testing. 

For nearly 3 years we have refrained from 
testing while we negotiated with the Soviet 
Union to get a test ban. On September 1 
last year, the Soviets resumed atmospheric 
testing in the midst of negotiations. De- 
spite an immediate United States-British 
plea that they resume the moratorium, the 
Soviets refused. They proceeded to ex- 
plode nuclear weapons up to 60 megatons. 

I belleve that the President's decision to 
proceed with U.S. testing if the Soviets do 
not show some prompt and credible evidence 
that they will accept a test ban with reason- 
able controls, was necessary for these rea- 
sons: 

1. The United States simply caunot take 
the risk, either for its own safety or for that 
of the free world, to allow its nuclear capa- 
bility to remain substantially static by not 
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testing while Russia’s nuclear capability ™ 
pushed forward in power and diversity bY 
testing. A U.S. policy of no testing in the 
face of Soviet testing—with no inspectable 
test ban in sight—would be national reck- 
lessness. 

2. The nuclear weapons scientists and the 
military are agreed that the new Soviet tests 
jeopardize the U.S. nuclear deterrent in the 
area of super-megaton bombs. Soviet mili- 
tary science has been advanced to new 
ground. We are persuaded that in the ares 
of strategic high-yield warheads, Soviet tech- 
nology has “qualitatively” gone ahead of 
ours. 

This does not mean that the total mix“ 
of U.S. defensive military strength is either 
outdated or surpassed as a result of the lat- 
est Soviet tests. That is not what had re- 
quired Mr. Kennedy to approve new US: 
tests. What decided the President !s not 
just the state of our nucelar military sel- 
ence, but our rate of progress. It became 
clear that the Soviet rate of progress was 
jeopardizing U.S. security. 

In the 50 explosions, the Soviets sub- 
jected their rocket systems to full-scale tests. 
We have never tested a rocket's reentry into 
the atmosphere—nelther with Minuteman: 
Polaris, Atlas nor Titan. Thus we have been 
putting in our stockpile weapons s 
which have never been fully tested, 

We also need to determine whether a near- 
miss bomb will cripple a hardened rocket 
site. We need to find out how much com- 
munications and radar detection may 
affected by nuclear blasts in the high at- 
mosphere. And we need to prove out 
untested Nike-Zeus antimissile missile 878“ 
tem. 

The President is not giving the military 
an open-end test program. It has prude? 
limits. It will stick to the high-priority 
essentials, And Mr, Kennedy was careful to 
leave it.open to the Soviets to call the whole 
thing off by agreeing to an inspectable 
ban. 

No thoughtful person can have any rellab 
for this perilous, costly armaments 0 
Mr. Kennedy takes no satisfaction in meet- 
ing the Soviet testing with testing of 
own, I can think of only one thing 
than engaging our will and resources in 
this arms race. That would be to run awa! 
from it, to shut our eyes, to permit th 
balance of military strength to become N 
imbalance. That would be worse, tha 
would be the sure way to war—or surrender- 


Letter to the Editor From 
Maurice H. Stans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVF? 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I inse 1 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of M to 
a recent editorial from the Sacrame? 
Bee which contained certain reference 
to Mr. Maurice Stans, former Direc 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 
time I should like to insert in the ch 
a subsequent letter from Mr. Stans whi 
appeared on the editorial page in jth 
Sacramento Bee of March 14 along W, 
an acknowledgment by that newspaP® 
EDITOR OF THE BEE: act 

Sm: My attention was called to the iI 
that on February 17 you published an 
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torial entitled “Ike's Budget Chief Does 

Switch on Some Topics.” Subsequently, this 

Material was entered with prefatory remarks 

into the ConcressionsL Recorp by Congress- 

18 Jon E. Moss. The editorial contains 

eee anoe attributed to me as direct 
S. 


These statements were never made by me, 
S or privately. I have no idea how or 
yY whom they were created. The editorial 
Mentions a newspaper column that I wrote 
pePosing the 8-percent investment credit for 
usiness capital expenditures, but the quoted 
Statements do not appear in that column, 
or can they be even remotely inferred from 
the contents of the column. They, in fact, 

are entirely contrary to my beliefs. 
e four statements attributed to me 

are as follows: 

- Through rapid depreciation, private 
reg companies have accumulated billions 
dollars through interest-free capital. 
a By using the fast writcoff, private power 

Mpanies have been able to charge con- 
tles for more taxes than they, the utili- 

„actually pay to the Government. 

3. As a result, at least 17 private companies 
ve paid out cash dividends wholly or par- 
tally tax free," 

4. Three of these (Indiana private utility) 
companies alone had about as much gift in 

erred taxes on December 1, 1960, as the 
he of the (REA Indiana) loan—and the 
is not a gift, 

Whoever wrote these remarks was entirely 
eorans of accounting principles. The 
tresements distort wholly the facts as to the 
anent of depreciation by public utilities 
Py the income tax consequences of such 

©Preciation deductions. As regulated com- 
Ines the accounting practices of the pub- 
Utilities must be approved by State and 
eral authorities. 
pub accounting practices employed by the 
. 55 utilities in dealing with accelerated 
tic, ciation and deferred Income tax liabili- 
hens consistent with official pronounce- 
fan of the American Institute of Certi- 
Public Accountants, Any reputable cer- 
11 Public accountant will confirm this. 
à 2 are in doubt you might want to ask 
States, to give you a copy of the institute’s 
Which ents on “Allocation of Income Taxes” 
“re intended to apply to all business 
55 tions, public utilities or other. 

© material attributed to me is so in- 
moe and so obnoxious that I would ap- 
letter © it greatly if you would print this 
I also in prominence on your editorial page. 
zultabl it appropriate that you print a 
e retraction in your editorial column. 

Los see - MAURICE H. STANS. 


— owes Stans an apology. It 
Plain and discovered the quotes com- 
to ned about were erroneously attributed 
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LA 
WS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws or rue UNITED STATES 


Roe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
AND joi ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
ting shall have control of the ar- 
Sement and style of the CONGRES- 
it ha Recorp, and while providing that 
Porr = be substantially a verbatim re- 
Action Proceedings shall take all needed 
bulk tor the reduction of unnecessary 
tion and shall provide for the publica- 
Rea or an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ot Con semimonthly during the sessions 
(Jan ngress and at the close thereof. 
- 12, 1895, C. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 


— MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
the puC Mustratiors may be inserted in 


without the approval of the 
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Joint Committee on Printing. 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to proyide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.— The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement 18 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.— If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGressionAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 


(June 20, 


of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the of- 
clal reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations; which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


aragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Conservatism: The Pros and Cons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Tecently, in Wyoming, a contest was 
sponsored by the Big Horn County Re- 
bublican organization for students who 
desire to write on the subject of con- 

atism. I am very happy to have 
received copies of the winning essays 
dent to me by the Lovell, Wyo., Repub- 


Organization. I ask unanimous” 


Consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
of the RECORD. 

ere being no objection, the essays 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION 
(By Helen Partridge, Cowley, Wyo.) 

„ Webster's definition of conservatism is 
Conservative principles; the disposition and 
tendency to preserve what is established; op- 
Position to change.” 

Until I was assigned this paper I had never 
ren this particular theme much thought. 
tas oe all I'm led to assume, in my reading, 

t the conservative is the rightest or the 
twing, that when the United States be- 

— & nation and adopted the Constitution, 
t any of us believe was divinely inspired, 
na we were fundamentally a conservative 
. The proof of this thought are the 
tim, ks and balances that the leaders of that 
€ saw fit to write into the Constitution. 

is very hard to say just where conserva- 

so tops and liberalism There are 
con eny terms used where public opinion is 
the irned it is hard to put one’s finger on 

‘a aoe Of a platform one would like to 

and for, 
trent conservatism looks upon the enhance- 

nt of man’s spiritual nature as the pri- 
IY concern of political philosophy, and if 
eco regards the satisfaction of the 
nomic wants of the human being as the 
Gonlmant mission of society“ (from Barry 
LOWATER’s “Conscience of a Conservative,” 


— I believe I am a conservative). 
lite have always been taught that the full 


and tnelders all phases of the human being 

the that the individual, and not the state, is 

dan important thing in any society. That 

5 lies in extremes. Perhaps extremes 

us in rare cases, but carefully 

P> Ught-out moderation brings a nation 

keep itë goals. It 1s easy to see that if we 

rey on going we may dissolve our republi- 

form of government into a state of so- 

and if the powers we are putting 

Pinal the hands of a few decides to keep on 

very Drain the Constitution, it may not be 

k Ong. This, of course, we can blame on 

Peop}. One but ourselves. If the American 

back t fre ambitious enough we can bring 
the freedom we are gradually losing. 

r quo enterprise could soon be dissolyed and 

te again from Mr, GOLDWATER, A study 

ntly conducted by the Chicago Tribune 

ed that the Federal Government is now 
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the biggest landowner, property manager, 
renter, mover and hauler, medical clinician, 
lender, insurer, mortgage broker, employer, 
debtor, taxer and spender in all history.” 

Actually according to the Constitution as 
the fundamental law in the land the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should be in- 
terested in these not as a government but 
as problems of the States. Power as we have 
been told so many times is a very dangerous 
thing when put in the hands of a few, espe- 
cially when the people of the Nation are not 
concerned with how it is used. A return to 
conservatism is probably what every 
thoughtful American would like but I do 
think that the conservatism that does not 
recognize any change whatsoever is the kind 
we should definitely not have. 

There are adjustments that must be made 
as changes occur in the affairs of our Nation 
and the world, but I believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it is written 
will take care of these changes without los- 
ing ourselves in liberalism. Liberalism 
treats the Constitution of the United States 
as a kind of political theory to be heeded or 
ignored, depending on how it fits the plan. 

I believe it was formulated to be the fund- 
amental law of the land. 

If conservatism is not practiced, civil 
rights may be a thing of the past. The 
farmer is already taking orders from the 
Government as to what he can and cannot 
do with his land. Labor is dictating the Na- 
tion's economy to a very great extent. The 
tax burden is almost unbearable because of 
the many State responsibilities the Nation 
has taken over. The welfare program has 
become a huge burden because the individ- 
uals of the United States will not shoulder 
their own responsibilities and I suppose we 
might say why should they if the Govern- 
ment wants to do it. 

Conservatism which place these burdens 
along, they of education, where they belong, 
in the communities and 50 States of our 
Union. 

One of the greatest questions to be con- 
sidered is our future with communism. It 
has been considerable of a worry among the 
members of my family that we have been too 
liberal as a nation and not setting our sights 
on the liberties and privileges that we as 
Americans should enjoy. We know from the 
past that appeasement is not the answer and 
that we will have to work and devote our 
lives and our fortunes in the defense of lib- 
erty and freedom. I am sure that I will be a 
little more mindful of what is going on in 
the Government of my country in the future. 


THE PROS AND Cons OF CONSERVATISM 
(By Grover Shaw, Cowley, Wyo.) 

To me conservatism is a temperate, non- 
radical way of living and thinking. This 
does not mean a soft, easygoing sort of 
philosophy. It ſnust bring back the type of 
America and Americans who were willing to 
not only die for an ideal but would live for 
one. 

As I look at the conservative point of view 
these are the things for which they seem to 
stand: 

1. Free enterprise: A man ought to have 
a right to as much freedom he is able to 
handle as long as he is not encroaching on 
the rights of other freemen. The govern- 
ment ought to exist for the help and good 
of man. When the government becomes so 
big and so powerful that it is doing all of 


the deciding and making all of the mistakes, 
then man exists for the government instead 
of the government existing for man. If a 
man wants to sell his milk “dirt cheap” he 
should have that privilege. When a law Is 
made that puts a minimum price on certain 
commodities it gives a sure advantage to the 
bigger outfit. 

2. Sound economy: The Government 
ought not to do anything that private com- 
panies and corporations can do for them- 
selyes. Even businesses have come to de- 
pend on Government subsidies in their 
socalled independent projects. If our Gov- 
ernment is called on to underwrite every- 
one’s losses then there is a premium put on 
failure. Subsidies tend to lower the quality 
of the commodity produced. We lose the 
personal pride that comes from doing some- 
thing well. 

It is wrong for someone to live off the 
government when he could get work. As 
long as a person can get work, any kind, 
at any wage, he should get it rather than 
draw unemploment compensation. If it is 
impossible for him to find any kind of a job, 
the government should provide work instead 
of giving & handout. 

A major problem, shortly before the fall 
of the Roman Empire, was high taxes. This 
same problem is facing us today. Each ad- 
ministration increases the national debt. As 
a result taxes go even higher. Not only our 
National Government but the American peo- 
ple as a whole are living on credit. 

Any extreme, be it either to the left or 
the right, is dangerous. However, it is pos- 
sible to get so far, either left or right, that 
what. was originally the center seems like 
an extreme. The supposed extreme, in this 
case, would be right. 

3. Free speech; America's salvation lies in 
an informed public. People won't fight for 
something they don't understand and love. 
This was proved by American prisoners in 
Korea. If men like General Walker are not 
allowed to inform the American people about 
the nature of communism, we have few de- 
Tenses against Communist propaganda, 

4. Firm, clear foreign policy: You can't 
lead if you don't know where you are going. 
Since the Second World War, America has 
been given the role of world leadership, 
But no one seems to know, for certain, our 
foreign policy. At present, it seems to be 
one of appeasement. 

Shortly after the Second World War our 
Government was warned of Communist ac- 
tivity in China. People in the State Depart- 
ment passed it off simply as an agrarian re- 
form. Today we have Communist China. 

During the Korean war, Chinese and Rus- 
sian planes repeatedly attacked U.N. forces 
and then dashed back across the Yalu where 
our planes were not allowed to follow. When 
our land forces reached the Yalu they were 
stopped by our own Government. Today the 
Communists are still at the 38th parallel. 

In 1957, Hungary made a valiant effort to 
throw off communism. They pleaded for U.S. 
help, but we were afraid we might get our- 
selves involved in fighting tyranny. As a 
result, Hungary is still Communist, 

In the latter part of 1960, Russia sent 
planes to deliver supplies to Communist 
forces in Laos. Counteraction was needed. 
Because our diplomats were afraid of foreign 
opinion, they did nothing to stop it. Today 
Laos is on the verge of Communist takeover. 

In the spring of 1961, Cubans made a try 
to oust their dictator. The invasion was 
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backed by our Government. Our executive 
department did a poor job of plarming and 
refused to give military ald. Today Castro 18 
still in power and Cuba is Communist. Why 
do we allow it to remain so? What happened 
to our Monroe Doctrine? 

The most recent example of indecision and 
concession is the Berlin wall. The Russians 
had no legal right to put any barrier between 
East and West Berlin. At first they strung 
only a few strands of barbed wire. At this 
point the United States should have stepped 
in and destroyed it. They didn’t. Today the 
barrier is a wall. How much longer are we 
going to be pushed around? 

Time is running out. We can't afford 
thése expensive bungles. 

5. Testing of nuclear weapons: Conserva- 
tism advocates a strong America achieved 
by stockpiling and testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. A strong free world is the only thing 
that will keep the Communists from start- 
ing a war. 

The following is the words of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, “Peace is not an ideal at all. 
The ideal itself is human liberty, justice, and 

the honorable conduct of an orderly and 
humane society. To regard peace as an end 
in itself and as something to be achieved at 
all hazards, is in effect, to labor for the 
indefinite continuance of war.” 

THE CONSERVATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Phillip Greer, Greybull, Wyo.) 

American politics today 1s a struggle be- 
tween two different elements, the so-called 
Uberals and conservatives. In general, a 
liberal stands in favor of various welfare 
programs designed to materially benefit so- 
ciety. The conservative, on the other hand, 
is against some or all of these programs on 
the basis that they restrict the Hberty of the 
individual, that they are unnecessary and 
wasteful, or that they give the Government 
power not awarded in the Constitution. 

The most important of these objections to 
welfare programs is that they restrict the 
liberty of the individual, The fact that cer- 
tain of the welfare programs may be wasteful 
is purely a materialistic concern and is not 
important to the philosophy of conservatism. 
As such, it will be dismissed without further 
comment. 

The fact that certain welfare programs 
may be unconstitutional is important to 
conservative hy because the Consti- 
tution, as the basis of liberty in America, is 
also the basis of consorvatism in America. 
However, the objection that a welfare pro- 
gram is unconstitutional only serves to back 
up our main objection—that it restricts the 
liberty of the individual. The Constitution 
is the most efficient protector of the indi- 
vidual we have. This is because the Consti- 
tution is the most Important limitation on 
the power of the Federal Government; and 
the Federal Government places the most re- 
strictions on individual liberty. 

It has been the policy of liberals to inter- 
pret the Constitution to their own adyan- 
tage. They have regarded it as an obstacle 
to their plans for progressive legislation 
rather than as a safeguard from Government 
oppression. They have ignored the fact that 
the Constitution is the law of the land and 
as such should be followed closely. We do 
not contend that the Constitution is perfect. 
It has been improved since it was written, 
and will doubtless be changed and improved 
upon again. This is as it should be. It is 
not right or safe, however, to disobey the 
Constitution as if it didn't exist. 

We can now view the main basis of our 
objection to the liberal welfare programs: 
the loss of individual liberty. The liberty 
of the individual is the basis of American 
society and must be the basis of any demo- 
cratic society. The success of a democratic 
government can be measured by the amount 
of effective liberty it makes available to the 
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individual. A government must also, of 
course, provide for the needs which the 
government must uphold—the needs of the 
individual and the needs of society, If 
either of these needs is ignored or over- 
emphasized, an undesirable situation is pro- 
duced. Too often, the needs of society have 
been overemphasized and the rights of the 
individual have been sacrificed. 

This is true of the Communist countries. 
Here the citizen is told what he will do and 
then forced to do it. There is so little indi- 
vidual liberty that the citizen is little more 
than a slave. 

The needs of society have been overem- 
phasized to a lesser extent in several Western 
European countries. In England, for ex- 
ample, such programs as compulsory health 
and accident insurance, medical care, and 
housing subsidies have been given. so much 
concern that individual needs have been 
largely overlooked. As a result, taxes have 
soared and inflation has increased. 

Taxes are so high, in fact, that a man is 
often as well off to live on Government wel- 
fare as he would be working. When these 
conditions exist, many people are sure to 
take advantage of Government help even 
though they are perfectly able to take care 
of themselves. As more people come to rely 
on Government help, the few who do work 
must be taxed even more to pay for the 
increasing cost of running the Government. 

The situation just described inevitably 
impairs the incentive of the individual. Af- 
ter all, if a person can rely on the Govern- 
ment to support him, why should he try to 
do anything for himself? The answer is 
that he would gain more satisfaction by ac- 
complishing something himself than by 
having something handed to him, But few 
people, even if they realized this, have the 
ambition to exert themselves unless hunger 
and want force them to. As the individual 
has no incentive to work, he ceases to take 
an interest in bettering himself or others. 

The conditions which are prevalent in 
England and other countries are to be 
seen more and more in the United States. 
These conditions have come about through 
two mistakes which the residents and of- 
ficials of the United States and other coun- 
tries have made. The first mistake is to rely 
upon a powerful, centralized government for 
solutions to problems which State govern- 
ments, local governments, and individuals 
have boen unwilling to solve. The idea that 
placing a problem in the hands of the Ped- 
eral Government will automatically bring s 
proper solution Is a fallacy indeed. More 
often, the Federal Government is less able 
to handle the problem than the local govern- 
ment which is more directly concerned. 
Besides solving nothing, the policy of de- 
pending upon the Federal Government has 
dangerously enlarged the Government's 
power and, as I have already stated, has im- 
paired the incentive of the individual. 

The second mistake which has been made 
is that of putting so much emphasis on ma- 
torlal prosperity that spiritual well-being 
is ignored. Economic wellbeing is not a 
blueprint for happiness, Nor will economic 
well-being bring dignity or self-respect to 
an individual. It is through a man’s per- 
sonal accomplishments that he gains these 
qualities. And it is the Government's duty 
to see that a man has the opportunity to ac- 
complish what he wants. 3 

The goals and duties of the conservative 
can now be stated. The conservative wants 
to extend the greatest possible amount of- 
freedom while at the same time maintaining 
order and prosperity. Accordingly, the con-- 
scrvative must encourage individuals and 
organizations to handle problems within 
their means. He must oppose legislation 
which tends to place too much power in the 
hands of the Government. Above all, he 
must strive to preserve the liberty of the 
individual citizen. z 
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Two POINTS OF CONSERVAVTIVE PHILOSOPHY 
(By Eloise Cortez, Greybull, Wyo.) 
ON INDIVIDUALISM 


One of the strongest points of conservative 
philosophy is a belief in individualism: 
We Americans can say without a doubt tha 
our freedom is our most precious posses- 
sion, but individualism is the key to 
way of lite. The whole purpose of our Gov" 
ernment is to make it possible for each 
us to lead our own individual lives, With- 
out freedom there is no necessity for 
mocracy, without democracy there can bo 
true freedom. Individualism is a deriva- 
tive of freedom, our right to believe in 
own thoughts and shape our lives a 
to our beliefs. This is our privilege to do % 
we choose, to rise on our own merits, eff 
and capabilities. Each private dream 
every man's heart can be realized, This 
individualism, this is our Ute. 

A false philosophy would assume that the 
individual exists to aid the welfare of 4 
Government, but the best of social a? 
political philosophies claims no other 
than to aesure its individual citizens 
right of pursuing their ambitions in tori 
own individual ways. That governmen 
which gives its people a maximum of {ree 
dom and minimizes the central power prom 
ises its people a maximum of happiness un 
tranquility in a world of fear and Insecurl'Y: 


ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


A favorite argument of the liberal party 
is that education is a matter of national 
concern, therefore its financing is & — 
tional problem. This, however, is log 
reasoning and can be answered by the more 
valid conservative statement—although the 
education of our future citizens is a met 
ter of national interest, it is not a Fed 
eral function. The’ States and localities 
have always been able to cope with th 
financial problems concerning education 
thus there is no necessity for Federal aid. 
Should our schools be poor and fll equip 
the story might be different but our eduen? 
tion system can face any in the world with 
aut even the tiniest blush of embarrass 
ment, 

Money alone will not solve our problem“ 
and in many ways it will only serve 0 ip 
crease our headaches. The old adage oner 
bite the hand that feeds you” still 2 
true. If Federal aid to education is gran” 
the Government will take control of O 
schools and some part of our precious 
dom will be lost. This is an expensive pie 
to pay for money that we don't need wi 
such strings attached. In a country W 
our liberty is based upon such small iret 
doms we Americans must ask e i 
the price of Federal ald to education 
worth the results. 
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Panama Canal in Gravest Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Coms 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in 
studies of communistic revolutiona! 
subversion, long ago recognized the 9255 
ger zone in the Caribbean in which i 
Panama Canal is the key target. T 
it is indeed gratifying that the Am 4 
can Coalition of Patriotic Societies, C% 
sisting of more than 100 patriotic, ov 
and fraternal societies from vV 
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Parts of the Nation, emphasized this 
danger at its annual convention on Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1962, in the form of a thought- 
Provoking resolution. 

In this connection, I would invite at- 
tion to the tremendous contributions 
these policy matters by our distin- 
shed colleague from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Fioop]. His many scholarly and 
utable statements over a period of 
years on Caribbean and Isthmian ques- 
are a vast store of reliable informa- 
tion that are indispensable for adequate 
Understanding and should be studied by 
all agencies concerned with them, both 
legislative and executive. 

In order that the perils now focusing 

the Panama Canal may be more 


Widely known, I quote the indicated res- 
olution: 


PANAMA CANAL IN GRAVEST PERIL 


Whereas the world revolutionary move- 
Ment known as the international Com- 
duet conspiracy, through expertly con- 

infiltration and subversion for con- 

Quest of the strategic Caribbean area, in 
Which conspiracy the Panama Canal is the 
2 Objective, has placed that waterway in 

gravest peril; and 

ereas this conspiratorial revolutionary 

mt, abetted if not openly aided by 

ot elements in the Department 

State, has advanced its program of con- 
West to the point where Cuba and British 
a Cover both flanks of the Atlantic 
dhe Caches to the Canal, thus transforming 

Caribbean into a red danger zone; and 
in €as more than 50 years’ experience 
Bani construction, maintenance, operation, 

tation, and protection of the Panama 
anal in a region of endemic revolution and 
instability, has completely estab- 
the wisdom of the 1903 treaty provi- 
Siete its exclusive soverelgn control by 


in genders to successive insatiable demands 
tieg, “nama. through ineptly conceded trea- 
Men Secretly contrived executive agree- 
Sent And. finally, by Executive order on 
the ember 17, 1960, to authorize display of 
one Panamanian flag over the Zone, issued 
— to the overwhelming vote of the 
Weaken of Representatives, has seriously 
and ed our legal position on the Isthmus; 


spip beteas since the Suez crisis of 1956, de- 

Many brilliant and irrefutable state- 
ts by individual Members in the Con- 
canal on all significant angles of Isthmian 
the 8 both Houses of the Congress, 


the and actions the mounting challenge to 
the Juridteai status of the United States in 


obligati > notwithstanding solemn treaty 
Panam. = to maintain and operate the 
juice Canal and the serious diplomatic 
accedes already sustained, the President has 
to recent Panamanian demands for 
ary revisions that aim not only 
au urther the rights, power, and 
fang ety of the United States on the Isth- 
contra} t also to set a time for turning over 
Zone to u the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Panama as gifts; and 
Increasingly unreasonable and 
€mands of Panama, which have 
our continued surrenders, con- 
in their essence powerful aids to 
for inetic revolutionary inspired efforts 
sult vieh tonalization of the canal, a re- 
Poseq: and anama has always strongly op- 


gen 
pie 
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Whereas the mass news media in our 
country and its publicists have generally 
failed to present the Isthmian question in 
its stark realties, thereby depriving our peo- 
ple of information of the most vital impor- 
tance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies: 

1. Condemns the tragic failures on the 
part of both Houses of the Congress, the 
Department of State, and the President to 
safeguard our vital interests with respect to 
the entire Caribbean area, especially the 
Panama Canal; and 

2. Considers that the responsibility for 
these derelictions rests primarily with the 
jurisdictional committees of the Congress, 
the Department of State, and the President; 
and 

3. Urges both Houses of the Congress to 
take immediate steps to correct these grave 
legislative and executive delinquencies by 
prompt and forthright clarification and re- 
affirmation of our original and time-proven 
Isthmian Canal policies under which the 
Panama Canal was acquired and constructed, 
and has been maintained, operated, sani- 
tated, and protected; and 

4. Urges the loyal news media of our 
country to delve into the grave perils in- 


volved and to alert and inform our people, - 


with demands for prompt and forthright 
declarations and actions by the legislative 
and executive departments, 


Project Pride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
cently Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bulova 
Watch Co., announced a new private pro- 
gram on international assistance. The 
program is designed to assist physically 
handicapped men from all over the world 
by training them in the United States as 
instructors in watchmaking and pre- 
cision instrument techniques. Efforts 
like these are of vital importance, and I 
am pleased today to call attention to 
this promising work. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
news articles from the New York Times 
on this particular program be printed 
at this point in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Baaptry TELLS oF SCHOLARSHIPS To AID 
DISABLES FROM OVERSEAS 

WAÀAsHINGTON, March 2.—A program that 
would provide scholarships to physically 
handicapped men of foreign countrics for 
training in the United States as instructors 
in watchmaking and precision instrument 
techniques was announced here today. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley told a news confer- 
ence that the Joseph Bulova School of 
Watchmaking in New York would sponsor 
the project. He said it would “fill the void 
for physically handicapped men that lies be- 
tween rehabilitation and the attainment of 
gainful and satisfying employment.” 

General Bradley Is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the school and chairman of 
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the board of the Bulova Watch Co., Inc. He 
was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from 1949 to 1953. 

The undertaking is called Program for 
Rehabilitation Instruction and Development, 
or Pride. General Bradley declared that 
“Pride is what we hope to restore to hun- 
dreds of men who will benefit from this 
program.” 

The World Rehabilitation Fund will co- ` 
operate with the Bulova school in directing 
the program. It will encourage foreign stu- 
dents to return to their native countries and 
teach others watchmaking and precision in- 
strument techniques. 

Students will be nominated by organiza- 
tions in their own countries, which will 
vide transportation to New York and a 
monthly allowance of about $75 for equip- 
ment and expenses. All other costs, esti- 
mated at $7,500 a student for a 2-year 
course, will be met by the school. 

General Bradley said that students will 
also be given courses in the English lan- 
guage and American history. These courses 
will be taught by professors from the Insti- 
tute of Behavioral and Social Sciences at 
Adelphi College, in Garden City, Long Island. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, president of the 
World Rehabilitation Fund, said that the 
project was one of the first of its kind outside 
the United States, Canada, and Europe. 

“It is a practical example of how people 
can overcome national boundaries to work 
together on common goals,” he said. Dr. 
Rusk is also director of the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New 
York University Medical Center, and an as- 
sociate editor of the New York Times. 

Two students from Israel have already 
been awarded scholarships. They are now 
in residence at the Bulova school in New 
York. Other students are expected to come 
soon from Hong Kong, Italy, North Africa, 
and Australia. Later this year the program 
will be expanded to other countries. 

SEVEN PERCENT IN WORLD HANDICAPPED 


General Bradley pointed out that “even 
the most cautious experts estimate that 7 
percent of the world’s population is severely 
handicapped.” 

“That is an army of people larger than 
the entire 188 million population of the 
United States,” he said. 

Bulova school officials feel the training 
can be of significant value to paraplegics, 
cardiacs, amputees, polio victims and, in 
some cases, persons who have suffered from 
mental illness. They point out that the 
benefits of the program are psychological as 
well as practical. 

The school was opened in 1945, to pro- 
vide training for the hundreds of World War 
If veterans who had sustained paraplegic in- 
juries. It was started by the late Arde 
Bulova and named after his father, founder 
and first president of the Bulova Co. 

More than 700 physically handicapped men 
have graduated from the school, most of 
whom now work as watch repairmen or pre- 
cision instrument makers. Many own their 
own businesses. 

Two courses are offered by the school: a 
9§-month precision technician's course and an 
18-month watch repair course. Peak en- 
roliment is about 120 students. 


REHABILITATION ABROAD 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

At the closing luncheon session on Friday, 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley an- 
nounced a new international program of 
fellowships to provide disabled persons from 
other nations with training in the United 
States as instructors in watchmaking and 
precision instrument techniques. General 
Bradley is chairman of the Bulova Watch Co. 

EXCHANGS PROGRAM SET 

The program, which is called PRIDE (pro- 

gram Pah rehabilitation instruction and de- 
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velopment), is the first international ex- 
change program of its kind. 

It will be sponsored by the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking in cooperation with 
the World Rehabilitation Fund, Interna- 
tional Society for Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled and Adelphi College, Garden City, Long 
Island. 

Training will be given at the Bulova 
school, founded by the late Arde Bulova im- 
mediately following World War II. The 
school, which has graduated more than 700 
disabed veterans and civilians, is named for 
Mr. Bulova’s father. 

General Bradley said initially scholarships 
will be provided for disabled trainees from 
Hong Kong, Italy, North Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. Later the program will be extended 
to other nations. Two students have al- 
ready arrived from Israel. 

The 2-year Arde Bulova Memorial Scholar- 
ships to be given the international trainees 
provide for tuition, room and board, and 
medical services valued at about $7,500 a 
student. 


The Interdependence of Political, Scien- 
tific and Military Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve a recent speech by Senator MUSKIE 
entitled The Interdependence of Politi- 
cal, Scientific, and Military Planning,” 
should be given further circulation. The 
Senator has commented on a number of 
the critical issues in the staffing and or- 
ganization of the national security policy 
process following on his work as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery of the Government 
Operations Committee. This speech was 
delivered to a meeting of the Electronics 
Industries Association seminar on March 
13, 1962. I hope that Members of Con- 
gress will read Senator Mosktx's most 
helpful statement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF POLITICAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND MILITARY PLANNING 
(Remarks by U.S. Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Democrat, of Maine, to a luncheon meet- 

ing of the Electronics Industries Associa- 

tion seminar on the New Look in Defense 

Planning, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 

ton, D.C., March 13, 1962) 

Two weeks ago, President Kennedy spoke 
to the Nation on his decision to resume nu- 
clear weapons testing. No single issue, and 
no single decision illustrates more clearly 
the dilemmas confronting the President and 
his policy advisers in coordinating political, 
scientific, and military planning. In retro- 
spect the decision appears to have been 
inevitable. But in the preparation for that 
decision, nothing could be treated as inevi- 
table except the paramount importance of 
the security of the free world. 

The remarkable feature of that decision 
was the balance it achieved in giving proper 
weight to the three factors involved in our 
overall national security—domestic and for- 
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eign policy, scientific advancement, and mili- 
tary planning. 

Politically, the President had to recognize 
the deep emotional biases on both sides of 
the issue inside the United States. There 
were those who would have us test, whatever 
the effects of such tests on health, national 
and world opinion, or long-term disarma- 
ment goals. There were those who would 
oppose all tests, whatever the effects of such 
a decision on our defensive capacity and the 
balance of power, There was a large group 
without opinions, but with vague and dis- 
quieting fears over what might happen if 
we should resume tests. 

As the leader of the free world, the Presi- 
dent had to take into account the attitude 
of our allies and friends and the reaction of 
the uncommitted nations. We could not 
have our policies determined by them, but 
neither, in the contest for men's minds, 
could we afford to ignore their opinions. 

I do not need to detail the scientific and 
military requirements which enforced the 
need to resume the tests. This is an age 
when military technology holds the key to the 
balance of power, when the scientific ad- 
vances of today forecast the potential 
strength of tomorrow, and when the force 
of weapons threatens broad scale deyas- 
tation. 

Until we have found the political and 
scientific means of controlling the develop- 
ment, possession, and use of weapons, we 
cannot avoid our responsibility for main- 
taining and expanding our defensive and of- 
fensive capacity. Our Secretary of State is, 
this week, testing whether or not such con- 
trol is possible, 

All of this implies a deep and lasting 
struggle, one in which the free nations and 
the Communist bloc are deeply involved, and 
one from which the uncommitted nations 
are trying desperately to escape. There is no 
visible end to the struggle. Although it re- 
sembles war in so many ways, the cold war 
does not offer the immediate and decisive 
choices which make war palatable to some 
and bearable to others. In the cold war 
there is the constant threat of intellectual 
frostbite, frozen attitudes, and apathy. A 
cold shower braces; but the penetrating cold 
of a long winter's night threatens to drain 
the resources of the hardiest among us. 

How, in such a protracted struggle does a 
free society retain its vitality, provide for its 
defense, and give leadership against an im- 
placable and resourceful foe? 

Or, as Senator Jackson put it in his final 
statement for the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery: “Can free societies out- 
plan, outperform, outlast—and if need be, 
outsacrifice—totalitarian systems? Can we 
recognize fresh problems in a changing 
world and respond in time with new plans 
for meeting them?” 

In this forum, you are wrestling with the 
problems of coordinated planning. As 
manufacturers of electronic devices, you have 
banded together, in part, “to advance the 
defense of our country, the growth of our 
economy, the progress of technology, and 
all interests of the electronics industry com- 
patible with the public welfare.“ This is a 
worthy objective. 

It would be presumptuous of me to set 
myself up as an expert on military and 
technological planning. Even my service on 
the Government Operations Committee and 
the National Policy Machinery Subcom- 
mittee does not give me the authority to 
lecture you on the difficulties of coordi- 
nating the scientific and military aspects of 
our defense planning effort. 

What I can do, as one versed in public 
policy, is to offer you an approach to the 
problem of coordinating and integrating 
specialized disciplines, which are increasingly 
interrelated on a policymaking level, 
which, in turn, is the domain of non- 
specialists. 
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There are three ways in which we may 
approach the problem: structure, pe 
and public response. 

The first question is that of structure. 
Do we need to set up special committees 
or to overhaul our Government in order to 
get the job done as it should be done? 

Whenever freemen encounter a problem 
they form a committee or an association- 
This town is filled with committees, associa- 
tions, organizations, societies, and study 
groups, in and out of government. Their 
rise and fall can be plotted and predicted 
according to the ebb and flow of crises in 
every field of human endeavor from aero- 
nautical technology to the zoology 
Afghanistan. 

Such combinations of interested parties 
are inevitable. In a free society they are 
desirable. But in government the temp- 
tation to form a committee whenever an 
apparently new problem arises should be 
treated with great caution and restraint. . 

As Senator Jackson said in his final state- 
ment on the deliberation of the National 
Policy Machinery Subcommittee: 

“Properly managed, and chaired by officials 
with responsibility for decision and action. 
committees can be useful in helping make 
sure that voices that should be heard are 
heard. But a very high percentage of com- 
mittees exact a heavy toll by diluting the 
authority of individual executives, obscuring 
responsibility for getting things done, and 
generally slowing decisionmaking.” 

Government by committee is no govern- 
ment at all, since it is the antithesis of the 
action on which forceful and effective gov- 
ernment depends. 

The other temptation in dealing with 
changing problems of a democracy in our 
present age is to engage in radical over 
hauling of the actual framework and struc- 
ture of government. 

The National Policy Machinery Subcom- 
mittee received many suggestions for gov- 
ernmental reorganization, ranging from the 
constitution of a supercabinet with a First 
Secretary to the proposed establishment of 
a Department of Science and Technology: 
The subcommittee rejected both suggestions, 
noting that “faulty machinery is rarely the 
real culprit when our policies are incon- 
sistent or when they lack sustained forward 
momentum, The underlying cause is nor- 
mally found elsewhere. It consists in the 
absence of a clear sense of direction and co- 
herence of policy at the top of the Govern- 
ment," Organization is no. substitute for 
leadership. 

The subcommittee rejected the concept of 
a supercabinet and a First Secretary be- 
cause, in its opinion, the results of such 4 
reorganization would be to hamper the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of his responsibilities. 
In addition, it would tend to cut him off from 
his principal policymakers and departmen 
advisers through the imposition of a neW 
bureaucratic organization on one which in 
many respects is already swollen. 

The plight of the National Security Coun- 
cil, as revealed in the subcommittee study, 
is instructive. The Council was establish 
originally in 1947 to advise the President 
“with respect to the integration of domestic, 
foreign, and military policies relating to the 
national security so as to enable the mili 
services and the other departments and 
agencies of the Government to cooperate 
more effectively in matters involving the na- 
tional security.” 

Over the years, the Council developed ® 
dual role, that of the Council itself ac 
as adviser to the President, and that of the 
Council system in which the Council s 
and a complex interdepartmental committee 
substructure were designed to undergird the 
works of the Council. The Council system 
had become, in other words, an institution, 
another facet of bureaucracy. 
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As a result of the growth of the Council 
as an institution, much of its effectiveness 
had been diluted. It produced “policy 
Papers,” adjusted departmental differences 
at the staff level rather than defining and 

ming issues, and established a system 
Which had burdened the members of the 
and hindered the implementation of 


cy. 

The National Policy Machinery Subcom- 

Mittee concluded that the organization of 
Council should be loosened, that its 
tion as a relatively small group of top 

Advisers to the President be emphasized, and 

that the President rely heavily on a flexible 
stan of personal assistants. 

Essentially, this is the approach which 
President Kennedy has taken. He has been 
friticised by some as being too “free wheel- 
ing” to his approach to the policymaking 
Machinery. His method tends to disrupt 
and cut across traditional concepts of ad- 
Ministrative procedure and neat lines of au- 

ty, but his approach does emphasize 
bility, the relentless probing and test- 
of ideas, the competition of new pro- 

Posals, and the ultimate responsibility of the 

President. 

President Truman had a sign on his desk: 
“The buck stops here.” This is always true. 
The danger in establishing too elaborate a 
Staff system around the executive is that the 
buck will be trimmed beyond recognition 
before it reaches the President for his 

on. 

The question of structure and coordina- 

is not limited to the President and his 

Advisers, it extends to the coordination of 
tific and military development. 

Earlier I alluded to the problem of science 
and technology and its relationship to the 
National security. This problem was of great 

to the subcommittee, as it is cen- 
tral to your deliberations as participants in 

Scientific and technological development and 
uctions. 

As the subcommittee’s January 1960 in- 

report put it: 
is growing awareness that scien- 
tific, military, and political planning must 


Guidelines concerning projects which might 
best help further our foreign policy goals. 
“How, without straightjacketing techno- 
logical development, can state and defense 
furnish those concerned with development 
More useful guidance concerning the paths 
Of technological exploration which might 
best enable us to further our overall political 
and military objectives?” 
A One of the continuing recommendations 
or meeting this problem of coordination of 
Scientific effort with foreign policy and miti- 
a goals is the proposed establishment of 
8 ent of Science and Technology. 
1 ignore the fact that science 
not a definable jurisdiction, it is a tool. 
Purthermore scientists are professional ex- 
Perts, not necessarily the broad 
tive which is required at the level of 
tal responsibility, especially if 
mt were to encompass the 
Whole realm of science. 
In his testimony before the subcommittee, 
8 Janne Perkins, of the Carnegie Corp., 
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“We are inclined to translate important 
special authority into authority in general. 
A specialist on atomic energy does not neces- 
sarily speak with equal authority on infra- 
red devices or jet propulsion. Even less 
does he speak with authority on problems 
of strategic deterrence or on the probable 
outcome of the cold war. 

“We are in some danger, it seems to me, 
of repeating the mistakes of the thirties 
when the fears of depression produced an 
overvaluation of the general skills of the 
economist.” 

The staff report of the subcommittee fur- 
ther noted that scientists “are not exempt 
from the human tendency to allow these 
beliefs to color their technical judgments, 
and to become ardent pleaders for special 
causes.” 

While we recognize the nature of science 
and the limitations of scientists, we much 
acknowledge the need for more effective 
means of advising the President and the 
Congress on scientific developments and 
their implications, and of integrating such 
developments with policy planning. With- 
out adequate understanding there will be 
no intelligent action. 

The President has a Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology and a Science Ad- 
visory Committee. They have been extreme- 
ly useful to the President as professional ex- 
perts and advisers within a flexible frame- 
work of authority, 

The principal shortcomings of the present 
arrangement are the lack of sufficient staff, 
particularly for advance planning, and the 
fact that the President's advisers are not 
available to testify before Congress. They 
cannot provide the same service the Budget 
Bureau Director gives in overall policy brief- 
ings and specific testimony on the relation- 
ship of individual programs to the overall 
aims of the administration. 

Serious consideration should be, and I 
understand is being, given to the subcom- 
mittee recommendation calling for the es- 
tablishment of an Office cf Science and Tech- 
nology within the Executive Office of the 
President. Such an office, adequately staffed, 
would help the President look ahead in the 
field of scientific development; it would help 
coordinate the activities of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies; and it would be available 
as a source of expert advice to the Congress. 

In calling for such a staff, we should re- 
member that the chief strength of the exist- 
ing science arrangement in the President’s 
Office is its flexibility. It would be essen- 
tial that the new office follow a flexible 
mode of organization and operation. We are 
not looking for a new bureaucracy. 

Such a step would supplement, but would 
not supplant, the need for more adequate 
recognition of scientific planning within the 
various departments. The administration 
has made substantial gains in this area, par- 
ticularly in the Department of Defense 
through the Division of Defense Research 
and Engineering. 

Ultimately, of course, our success in co- 
ordinating scientific development and na- 
tional policy planning depends upon the 
recruitment of qualified personnel and the 
full utilization of the talent we have avail- 
able to us. This is true not only at the 
operating level, but also at the policymaking 
level. Nowhere is the upgrading of person- 
nel more important than in the Department 
of State. 

The studies of the National Policy Ma- 
chinery Subcommittee emphasized the prime 

ce of the Office of Secretary of 
State as the First Secretary to the President. 
The nature of his contribution will vary 

to his individual talent and the 
working relationship he Is able to establish 
with the President. But whatever that rela- 
tionship, the Secretary of State must bear 
the full burden of leadership across the full 
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range of national security matters, as they 
relate to foreign policy. 

Such leadership cannot be achieved if the 
Secretary is constantly preoccupied with 
what Dean Acheson has called the thunder- 
ing present. This will require constant im- 
provement in and upgrading of the Policy 
Planning Council, better executive manage- 
ment within the Department, and improved 
training programs for career personnel. The 
State Department must make a constant 
effort to outgrow antiquated concepts of its 
role, many of which date from the era of 19th 
century diplomacy. 

The State Department's greatest single 
need remains imaginative and competent 
executive managements. Every shortcoming 
in this area cannot help but limit the effec- 
tiveness of the Secretary of State. 

In addition, the Secretary of State must 
maintain close cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense in foreign policy planning. 
Here again, we return to the imponderables 
of personal relationships supported by ra- 
tional, competent, and imaginative depart- 
mental support. ` : 

Obviously the two Secretaries cannot 
achieve such cooperation, without full coop- 
eration and understanding between the op- 
erating levels of the two departments. I 
have been pleased with the development of 
close rapport between the two departments 
in the past year. Such cooperation cannot 
be achieved through the establishment of 
more interdepartmental committees. In- 
deed, it may require fewer such organiza- 
tions. 


As in the case of the National Security 
Council the danger of the interdepartmental 
committee is that it will adjust all differ- 
ences out of existence, without giving the 
Secretaries or the President the clearly de- 
fined issues and alternate policy proposals 
on which to base sound policy decisions. 

Clear organization and effective support 
depend ultimately on good staff. What gov- 
ernment needs above all is outstanding pub- 
lic service people. This is where we must 
concentrate our effort. 

Better career training will aid greatly in 
such an effort. More effective use should 
be made of the National War College and the 
Foreign Service Institute in training civilian 
personnel within the respective departments 
and in providing educational opportunities 
for officials from other agencies and de- 
partments. 

Further assets in the struggle for im- 
proved personnel would be easier interagency 
transfer, job exchange programs, and im- 
proved salary scales to help reduce turnover, 
particularly at upper levels. The problem 
of recruitment for topflight management 
personnel would be eased considerably with 
the updating and reform of our conflict of 
interest laws. Without violating the objec- 
tives of these antiquated statutes we can en- 
courage the participation in public service 
of able men and women from the ranks 
of private business. 

A revision of the conflict of interest 
statutes is now before Congress, but many 
of the critical issues are yet to be resolved. 
Change is desirable, but the changes we make 
must represent an improvement over present 
laws. 

From what I have said it must be clear 
to you that I am offering no simple, well- 
ordered master plan for policy coordination 
and execution. This is not because I dis- 
trust or reject the concept of experimenta- 
tion or reorganization in Government struc- 
ture. 

My approach is based on my belief that 
the structure of Government must adjust to 
changing requirements, changing as func- 
tions change but not changing functions. 

The absence of theoretical perfection in 
structure leads to tension. But tension is 
the secret of great art. And, government, I 
submit, is an art. 
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One of the chief problems in the art of 
democratic government is that of informing 
and enlisting the support of the general 
public for national policy decisions. In our 
first great effort to make the structure of 
government conform to the functions it had 
to perform—the substitution of our Consti- 
tution for the Articles of Confederation—the 
Federalist papers performed yeoman service. 
Today the President utilizes the press, radio, 
and television to explain decisions and to 
exhort citizens. 

Similarly, the members of his adminis- 
tration are exposed to the public view, and 
appear before the Members of Congress to 
justify the policies, programs, and actions 
of the administration. 

Similarly, the members of his adminis- 
tration are exposed to the public view, and 
appear before the Members of Congress to 
justify the policies, programs, and actions of 
the administration. 

The principal concern of the National 
Policy Machinery Subcommittee was the 
adequacy of the executive branch in meet- 
ing the demands of our age, but in the 
course of our studies it was evident that 
Congress has serious internal problems in 
dealing with the multitude of national pol- 
icy questions. Congress is fragmented and 
it is difficult for individual Members and 
committees to grasp the full implication of 
national security decisions and programs. 

The difficulties individual Members of 
Congress have in gaining a meaningful un- 
derstanding of national security questions 
are mirrored and magnified in their constit- 
uents. One hundred years ago the aver- 
age citizen could understand the ordnances 
of armies and navies without much strain. 
Tactics and grand strategy were compre- 
hensible. Even the developments of mili- 
tary technology in World War I were within 
the grasp of the layman. 

But with the development of radar, nu- 
clear weapons, missiles, and spacecraft, to 
say nothing of the intricacies of blochemi- 
cal warfare, even the above-average layman 
has found the scientists and the military 
programers moving beyond his imagination. 

When the weapons are unbelievable, their 
implications are often incomprehensible. 
And yet, in a democracy, wise decisions can 
only be made on the basis of knowledge and 
understanding. We will gain very little by 
advancing our technology, even 
with the best coordination between scien- 
tists and- military personnel, and between 
military personnel and foreign policy ex- 
perts, if Congress and the citizenry are not 
able to put such developments into the con- 
text of national security requirements. 

The executive branch, through improved 
methods of presentation, better budget or- 
ganization, and greater participation by the 
Secretaries of State and Defense in hearings 
before congressional committees, can aid 

greatly in its responsibilities. 

But Congress also must put its house in 
order. Congress should explore ways and 
means of coordinating consideration of au- 
thorizing legislation in the foreign policy 
and defense field, the appropriation and tax 
fields, and the scientific and defense and 
space fields. Consideration should be given 
also to the establishment of joint commit- 
tees, wherever feasible, to oversee the work 
of our national security agencies and de- 
partments. The Joint Economic Committee 
and the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
offer excellent precedent for action in this 
fleld 

Recently we had a pertinent, although 
limited, illustration of the inadequacy of 
the present committee system in dealing 
with national security questions. When 
the Senate received the nomination of John 
McCone to be Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the nomination was re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee. 
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This was entirely proper, but it did not give 
the Committee on Foreign Relations an op- 
portunity to examine Mr. McCone on impor- 
tant questions bearing on his Agency's activ- 
ities as they relate to foreign policy. * 

The process in Congress, as in the execu- 
tive branch, is one of constant adjustment 
to change, recognizing that the structure of 
our institutions must be modified to free us 
from the dead hand of the past, but also 
keeping in mind that the structure must 
never be allowed to overshadow the men 
who make and implement our policies. 
Furthermore, there must be a full and free 
fiow of information from government to the 
people. 

Can a democracy meet this challenge? I 
think it can. In World War U the totali- 
tarian states assumed they could overwhelm 
us, but the free nations managed to over- 
come the greatest odds and inflict a devastat- 
ing defeat on the Axis war machine, We 
cannot wait for such a holocaust to stir us 
to action, but we can continue to reshape 
our approach to policymaking and coordi- 
nation as freemen, with an understanding 
of the dangers we face, but without fear. 

In the words of Robert Lovett: 

“While the challenges of the moment are 
most serious in the policymaking sense, I 
see no reason for black despair or for de- 
featist doubts as to what our system of gov- 
ernment or this country can do. We can do 
whatever we have to do in order to survive 
and to meet any form of economic or polit- 
ical competition we are likely to face. All 
this we can do with one proviso: We must 
be willing to do our best.” 


What Is Good for Communists Is Not 
Good for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 19, 1961, there was published in 
the New York Times a full-page adver- 
tisement on page 22 thereof, signed by 
822 university professors and instructors, 
in the form of an open letter addressed to 
President Kennedy and Governor Rocke- 
feller. Its propaganda objective is the 
discouragement of an effective civil de- 
fense program. The open letter in part 
declares: 

We are deeply disturbed by current devel- 
opments in the field of civil defense. It 
appears to us that the prodigious energy of 
our people is being channeled into wrong 
directions for wrong reasons; and that con- 
tinuation of this trend may be extremely 
dangerous to the Nation and to civilization 
itself. To sum up, we believe that although 
the present civil defense program, and in 
particular the construction of fallout shel- 
ters, might save a small fraction of the popu- 
lation in a nuclear war, this potential gain 
is more than offset by the fact that such 
activity prepares the people for the accept- 
ance of thermonuclear war as an instrument 
of national policy. We believe that this 
acceptance would substantially increase the 
likelihood of war—a war which would be 
permanently fatal to our democratic society, 
even if not to all of us. 


This sort of nonsense, which urges a 
unilateral abandonment of a civil de- 
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fense program, is now increasingly ad- 
vanced by certain vociferous fuzzy 
thinkers in an effort to deprive us of 
our reason, and possibly unwittingly of 
our liberty. Does one prevent robbery 
by disarming the policeman? 

I insert in the Record a news item 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
March 20, 1962, titled, “Poland Pressing 
Atomic Shelters.” I might add that the 
entire Communist world is pressing such 
a program. 

What is the significance of the Com- 
munist shelter program? Communists 
have clearly indicated, in their own 
words and actions, that the goal is 
Communist domination of the world, and 
the establishment of Soviet-style totali- 
tarian dictatorships. It is an avo 
policy of aggression. 

Are we, who seek peace, to denude our- 
selves of a reasonable defense in the 
face of present realities? I would bor- 
row the eloquent words of Adlai Steven- 
son who, in his speech to the United 
Nations in opposition to the admission 
of Red China, said: 

Mr. President, to be tolerant we do not 
have to be naive; to be generous we do not 
have to be foolhardy; and to be realistic, 
most certainly we do not have to be carried 
away by wishful dreams. 


Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to think what 
may occur when the Communists suc- 
ceed in the completion of their shelter 
program if we have none. 

The article follows: 

POLAND PRESSING Atomic SHELTERS—OFFICE® 
REVEALS SIGNIFICANT NUMBER Have BEEN 
BUILT 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 


Warsaw, March 19.—The chief of the Po- 
lish Army's Antiaircraft Defense Command 
disclosed today that "a significant number 
of atomic shelters had been built in Poland 
in the last 7 years. 

The shelter construction was part of a civil 
defense program in which 400,000 volunteer 
civilians participated, the officer, Col. Alek- 
sander Cesarski, said in an interview. 

His statement, published in the military 
journal Zolnierz Polski, ridiculed the shelter 
program in the United States as a profitmak- 
ing scheme of promoters. 

“But this does not mean that the building 
of atom shelters has no sense,” he added, 
“On the contrary, the importance of shelters 
is well appreciated in Poland. Shelter con- 
struction is a government matter. And there 
are, one may say, a significant number of 
them.” 

SOVIET VIEW DIFFERENT 

Colonel Cesarski’s statement appeared to 
conflict with recent declarations by 
Soviet defense officials that shelters would 
be worthless in a nuclear war. 

The colonel said Poland’s civil defense pro- 
gram, now 11 years old, had centered until 
now on large industrial plants. Nearly 500,- 


. 000 factory workers have been trained in de- 


fense against nuclear attacks, he said. 

“Civil defense authorities are regularly in- 
forming the people on ways to save life and 
property,” Colonel Cesarski added. A lot can 
be done in this direction.” 

The training courses in Poland are oper- 
ated by the League of Soldiers Friends, 3 
civilian organization, with the assistance of 
military specialists, 

In 1961 the organization gave 24,000 lec- 
tures and 36,000 showings of civil defense 
films, the colonel said. He added that the 
program would be expanded to bring villages 
into the training system. 
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National Chiropractic Association Spon- 
sors National Correct Posture Week, 
May 1-7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, ex- 
perts in the field of health agree that 
there is a need in this Nation for greater 
emphasis on physical development and 
good posture among the children and 
teenagers of the country. 

recent orbital flights of our astro- 
nauts—Shepard, Grissom, and Glenn 
ught home to all who followed the 
one impressive truth—we 
need men with good health, sound 
bodies, and proper physical development 
and g to participate in these 
space flights. This part of the train- 
ing has been given wide publicity and I 
hope that the message has been ab- 
and appreciated by our younger 
8eneration, especially. 

However, good health is necessary for 
People. It is our most important as- 
A man without good health is a 

Man stripped of his greatest treasure. 
Nothing else in life can compensate for 
this loss. 


t The habits which are acquired in the 
Ormative as well as during the middle 
Years often go a long way in determin- 
ing the standards of health in our more 
advanced years. 
To retain sound health one must prac- 
good habits, and one of great im- 
bortance is proper and correct posture. 
This phase of our everyday physical 
Well-being is for the most part generally 
D . For some reason we tend to 
think that so long as we continue to 
take diligent care of the prime require- 
ments for good health, we can ignore the 
5 which make for a happy, health- 
ul life. Correct posture is one of those 
and is of importance to proper 
Physical development in our children 
continues to play 4 necessary role 
ughout life. 
he PoPer training in early childhood can 
lp future adults attain good posture 
by good health. This fact was stressed 
Dr, Ted Forbes, Director of Health, 
Ysical Education, and Recreation for 
© President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
in an article in This Week" maga- 
zine recently. 
Dr. Forbes stated: ; 
The relationship between good posture and 
health—poor posture and poor 
i—is no longer a folk aphorism. It 
well-proven truism. And yet the sad 
t is that the kindergartens of the best 
housed, best fed, and best equipped nation 
arth swarm with boys and girls who can't 
Stand, or walk properly. 


He advised parents to even begin with 
their 5-year-old children and to teach 
fhem to sit tall, to hold the head high, to 

the abdomen fiat, and to exercise 
Tegularly and vigorously. 
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Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson, consult- 
ant to the President on youth fitness, 
was quoted by Dr. Forbes as saying that 
6 out of 10 schoolchildren have flabby 
muscles, poor posture, and flagging 
stamina—faults that could have been 
avoided by proper parental guidance— 
during the formative years. 

As we enter the age of the astronauts, 
we must reassess our national ability to 
meet the challenge of conquering space. 
The nation with the men best fitted for 
interplanetary exploration will go further 
than the nation with the best equipment 
for boosting rockets through the ether. 
It may well be that the first man to 
reach the moon is now doing calisthenics 
in some high school gymnasium, un- 
aware of the role he is to play. We can 
only hope that he is getting every bit of 
training that he needs. 

However, it is also important to the 
Nation to develop the general health and 
the general welfare of our country. It 
is more important than the development 
of a few superior physical specimens. 
This fact has been realized by the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association for many 
years, and that association has been 
promoting good health through good pos- 
ture by placing special emphasis on the 
need for standing, walking and sitting 
properly. The Nation’s chiropractors 
have sponsored National Correct Pos- 
ture Week for a number of years. This 
year National Correct Posture Week will 
be celebrated from May.1 to May 7. 

Many of our mayors and Governors 
have issued special proclamations urg- 
ing the people to participate in the 
special educational activities during 
National Correct Posture Week, and the 
schools are paying special attention to 
this worthy program of training for our 
young people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement prepared by Dr. 
Emmett J. Murphy, of Washington, D.C., 
who is director of industrial relations 
of the National Chiropractic Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CORRECT POSTURE WEEK 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the National Chiropractie Asso- 
ciation when it annually sponsors—from May 


1 through May 7—National Correct Posture 
Week. 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic. 
They believe, preach, and practice that good 
posture and good health go together. 

In that: belief We are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

It has been most encouraging to note that 
many agencies of our Federal Government 
have been in the vanguard of those advocat- 
ing correct posture as a definite aid toward 
sound health and long life. 

All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as a means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 
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Other Federal agencies, too, have long 
been leaders in this never-ending campaign 
to keep Americans posture conscious. For 
instance, the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women's Bureau, of the Department of 
Labor; the Federal Security Agency; the 
White House Conference on Child Health are 
but a few which could be listed. 

SPOKESMEN AGREE 

It is important to remember that good 
posture means much more than simply 
standing straight. Good posture is that 
position of the body in any activity in which 
all of its parts are working effectively and 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort. 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed for 
hundreds of years that correct posture is 
one of the most important paths to good 
general health. 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers, nurses, psychiatrists, the armed services, 
pediatricians, and specialists in Industrial 
relations. 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture Is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an imaginary 
line running from the tip of the skull 
through your neck, shoulders, hips, knees, 
and insteps. When the head is bent forward, 
the abdomen thrust out, or the back bent, 
the line of gravity is shifted, and a strain 
placed on muscles to keep the body from 
falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides, Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand, 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. 

STANDING 

When you stand straight your head 
should be balanced and erect. Your 
shoulders are relaxed and low; your chest is 
held high. Your lower back should curve 
to just á slight degree. Your abdomen should 
be fiat. Have your knees straight but not 
stiff, and feel your weight in the outer 
borders of your feet. 

SITTING 

You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor, Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen flat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 

WALKING 

Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should 
remain at right angles tothe ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees 
should be relaxed and free. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 


Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school- 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of Governors and mayors, of 
Members of the U.S. Congress, and of the 
people themselves that has made National 
Correct Posture Week an increasingly im- 
portant observance in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. 
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The active members of the National Chiro- 
practic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should 
have. 


Goal of U.S. Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
writing in Los Angeles is one of Amer- 
ica’s rising and fast becoming very 
popular columnists, George Todt. Mr. 
Todt writes daily, but one of his most 
interesting and informative columns 
that I have seen lately is that which is 
entitled “What Is U.S. Goal?” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

War Is U.S. Goa? 

Recently I had a stimulating comparison 
of viewpoints regarding what U.S. foreign 
policy ought to be with Congressman Donald 
Jackson and Prof. Harold Fishman of Los 
Angeles State College. Both are topflight 
thinkers. 

Fishman has been doing a bang-up job as 
a down-to-earth commentator at KCOP-13, 
for which he is receiving much praise in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Jackson is one of the finest—and fighting- 
est—Congressmen that California ever sent 
to Washington. He retired a couple of years 
ago, was never defeated. Brilliant, powerful 
speaker who is tremendously articulate. Has 
great voter appeal, lives in Santa Monica. 
Could likely defeat Representative Jimmy 
Rooseve.r in neighboring Beveraly Hills if 
he ever decided to run against him. 

AN AUTHORITY - 


The highly regarded retired Congressman 
spent 14 years on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and is a real authority. 

Professor Fishman has just returned from 
Germany on a survey he made there at the 
request of the West German Government. 

I consider these two men to be highly 
qualified experts and there was a great deal 
for me to learn from both. 

I stuck my oar in, too—and the three of 
us had a ball. 

Let me tell you some of our conclusions 
about American foreign policy. 

In the first place, we were not motivated 
by partisan politics and agreed that we had 
only one goal: To win for the United States. 

But we had to observe that we are not 
winning now and failed to see how we 
could because we have no definite policy. 

WHAT AUTHORITY? 

Who knows what American fore lic 
is supposed to be? EPON 

Who in authority has ever enunciated it? 

Who has put It in writing for us to see— 


and Judge? We agreed unhappily that there . 


is no distinctive American foreign policy of 
any kind whatscever—unless we can call 
reacting to provocative enemy thrusts as 
they occur on the world stage “policy.” But 
what kind? 

Actually, our foreign policy should be 
vested in American self-interest and serve 
a predetermined end. It is stupid to be 
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against the Communists one day, support 
them the next. Or to support one kind of 
Communist, but be against another kind. 
What about Tito? 


AID BLASTED 


Why give the Yugoslay tyrant and fraud 
130 F-87 Sabre jet fighters for $10,000 apiece 
when they cost the American taxpayer one- 
third of a million dollars—and then find that 
this Red phony may have surreptitiously 
dropped off at least some of them to the 
Cuban Communist rat, Castro, en route 
home? 

We ought to help only those who will do 
their fair share in return to assist us and 
our way of life—which is not completely 
socialist yet. 

In this connection we felt that kowtowing 
to the United Nations at all times even when 
obviously not in our interest to do so— was 
a mistake, We took cognizance of Senator 
Barry Gotpwater’s recent suggestion that 
the U.N. had fallen flat on its face, in the 
light of the Katanga and Goa flascos. 

A MISTAKE 


We shrugged off the gigantic role U.N, af- 
ficionados hand their sacred cow in the pre- 
servation of world peace—and give the 
lion's share of the credit to another great 
“world organization” where it actually be- 
longs. 

And that is no less than the Strategic Air 
Command of the US, Air Force. 

Without SAC, the Reds would have over- 
whelmed our free world long ago. They 
would have then disolved the U.N. Let's give 
SAC credit. 


A European’s Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the article 
which follows was taken from the March 
27, 1962, number of the National Review 
which came to my office yesterday. It 
strikes me as a sincere and vigorous ef- 
fort to let us “see ourselves as others see 
us“ and as such deserves serious consid- 
eration, 

The article follows: 

A Evropean’s CONCERN 


I am a Danish economist with an inter- 
national background. As a newcomer to the 
United States, I know that I ought not to 
meddle too much in American politics. Nev- 
ertheless, I feel that the matters at stake are 
so important that I should not refrain from 
expressing my views. 

Every thinking European is deeply con- 
cerned with the present foreign policy of the 
U.S. Government. Concern has not arisen 
primarily over Berlin, the Common Market 
or other strictly European matters. It has 
arisen far more over Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. There is a generalized feeling that 
those areas, which are closer to European 
minds than it is generally realized over here, 
are being driven into the Communist camp 
by official U.S. policies. Ghana, a few weeks 
after its recent spectacular consolidation 
with the Communist camp, has been re- 
warded with $133 million for its Volta River 
project. The Katanga, a peaceful and in- 
dustrious area with a firm anti-Communist 
stand, has been severely punished. In Latin 
America, Castro initially assumed power with 
US. support, whereas Trujillo's successors 
have been abated. In Asia, President Ngo 
Diem is being told to follow democratic poli- 
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cies which, if carried out, will probably 
weaken his government to such an extent 
as to make it an easy prey to communism. 
In all lands, there are determined freedom 
fighters who will resist communism to the 
utmost against all odds, whether for religious 
or other reasons. If they are not supported. 
however, or if they are known to be in danger 
of being knocked down by the joint forces 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
their followers will desert them by droves. 
Few fence-sitters are left over now; most 
them have gone Communist, as they m 
perforce. The remainder soon will, unless 
there Is a sharp reversal of U.S. policies. 


Our Will To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an adver- 
tisement sponsored by Freedom House 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 6. The sponsors have offices at 
20 West 40th Street, New York City. 

This advertisement is entitled “Our 
Will To Win.” It is thought provokins- 
It is constructive. One may not 
with it in all its specifics. That is under- 
standable. ‘Nonetheless, this truly re- 
markable document—and I think it 
should be so characterized—presents an 
overall concrete program for though 
and action in this cold war. It presents 
an attitude of mind that we might well 
adopt. Above all else, to win there must 
first of all be a will to win. 

Our WIL To Win 


We believe that the American people are 
ready to unite behind a decision to win the 
cold war and to support whatever m 
are n to enforce that decision. 

We also believe that the nature and mean- 
ing of that decision may be lost in the con- 
fusion and the hysteria generated by ex- 
tremists of the left and the right. Only whe? 
the grip of fear is lifted from the e 
of the popular will, can this Nation begin to 
gain the victory it seeks, 

The first proposition: There is no alte 
native to victory in the cold war. We must 
win in order to survive. If we do not win 
this struggle forced upon us by the Com- 
munists, we will ultimately lose our very 
lives, because it is intolerable for people WHO 
have enjoyed freedom and are committed 
its values to accept the prospect of yielding 
their freedom. It is as vital for free men t9 
unite against Communist tyranny as in the 
earlier struggle it was crucial to unite 
against nazism. 

The second proposition: To have peace the 
Nation must be militarily strong. Whe? 
the free world is the object of aggression: 
weakness invites war. This is the truth no- 
under assault from the marchers and pet! 
tloners for peace whose vision stops with 
the destruction of our armaments, They 
think that because their placards proclalm 
peace their actions insure it. They f 
that when their earlier counterparts sur- 
rounded Whitehall in 1938, marched in 
Paris in 1939, and paraded before the Whit? 
House in 1940, they deterred neither Hitler. 
Mussolini, nor Tojo. The price of their fear 
then was a long war and a large toll of lives 
and treasure. 
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The third proposition: Those who have 
buried freedom are the enemy. Until they 
are forced to resurrect what they have de- 
Stroyed, the world cannot rest easy. Ac- 

ation to the enslavement of others 

Since 1945 has already brought us to a high 
point. The tensions generated by 
Peoples submerged by Communist power, 
and hostile to it, have driven the holders of 
t power to ever-expanding adventures 
in order to preserve their position. Yet, the 
handmaiden of pacifism is the delusion that 
the Communist power is softening or be- 
more reasonable and that it can 
Comfortably coexist with free nations deter- 
ed to preserve their freedom. z 

The fourth proposition: The enemy has 
to be met where he attacks. Looking for him 

Our neighbors’ homes will leave his real 

totally unimpaired. The zealots of 
the Right are no different from those of 
the Left in their headlong rush to get out 
Of the arenas of conflict into the back- 
Waters where all the alarm is in their own 
Voices. To retreat from the cold war be- 
cause it costs tos much money or means a 
ger governmental hand is just as ir- 
rational as to retreat because war remains 
Unthinkable for us while wars of liberation 
are fostered by our enemy. 

If these propositions are accepted, Free- 
dom House believes the way is open for a 
Policy of winning the cold war. This policy 
Would the risks, accept them and 
Seek to make them manageable. The goal 
Of that policy is nothing less than peace 
With freedom everwhere. We believe that 
only an audacious and ambitious goal can 

ly energize and guide the actions that 
Must be pursued if freedom is to survive. 
WHAT ARE THOSE ACTIONS? 


1. Nuclear testing and experimentation. 
© Soviet massive resumption of atmos- 
Pheric tests should persuade every rational 
Person that any self-denying ordinance on 
Our part will not deter Moscow from build- 
up its capacity, but will in fact invite 
encourage more dangerous provocations. 

We contend that the responsibility for the 
g and form of our own testing rests 
With the President and his associates. 


— their judgment clearly reveal that 


area, when based on the available facts 
and free from fear, may prove the only 
Means of forcing the Soviet Union to 
negotiate seriously for an effective treaty 
nuclear control. 
2. The use of American military power. 


filles find it militarily unprofitable to bring 
t to the battlefields. 
3. The use of American economic power. 
le tange of instruments—such as a libera- 
ized trade policy operating in cooperation 
With the European Common Market, sup- 
h for the alliance for progress in this 
*misphere, assistance to struggling under- 
developed nations in Africa and Asia—all 
se must be knitted into one broad pro- 
gram of defense against Communist econo- 
© warfare. The criteria for action in each 
should simply be: does it serve the 
Cause of freedom? 
c 4. Full use of American Ideological power. 


wey one of those areas lost to the free 
core Was under our guarantee in one way 
another. We cannot immediately re- 
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trieve every lost horizon, but there is no ex- 
cuse for failure to put forth our maximum 
effort. When we negotiate, when we talk— 
and negotiate and talk we must—let us de- 
mand that communism's captives be 
liberated. 

5. Full use of American political power. 
This country should continue to support 
the United Nations and do everything pos- 
sible to keep it from becoming either a 
Soviet tool or an empty shell. But the U.N. 
cannot be our only reliance. Our alliances 
are equally important. To remain loyal 
both to the U.N. and to our alliances will 
entall frictions, the most severe of which 
is the conflict between our desire to see 
colonial peoples gain their freedom and the 
responsibility for orderly development in the 
transfer of the few colonies still held by our 
allies. Our leaders should continue to press 
our allies to prepare colonial peoples for 
self-rule, but we must not be stampeded into 
crating vacuums of power for the Com- 
munists to fill. 

6. Maximum strength on the home front. 
The American people through their elected 
representatives should provide more funds 
for an improved and expanded educational 
system and other essential services which 
are needed to strengthen our free society. 
It is also our responsibility to strive for the 
ideal of equality of opportunity for all 
Americans without regard to their race, re- 
ligion, or national origin. Short-term set- 
backs must be kept from growing into long- 
term defeats. And impatience with our own 
shortcomings should not be permitted to 
divide us or distract our attention from the 
highest priority—winning the cold war. 

If freemen are to prevail, which is the 
task of our century, they must have more 
than hopes; they must have a long-range 
program and the courage which alone can 
make that program meaningful. The poli- 
cles we urge can be successfully pursued 
when they are freed from the mistakes of the 
past. As Santayana reminds us, those who 
do not remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it. Those who understand the past 
and can face tomorrow without fear will live 
to enjoy the promise of the future. 

This is our faith. These are our views. 
We urge Americans to ponder and support 
them. 


The Irish Sweepstakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
Congress continue to refuse to recognize 
and capitalize on the natural gambling 
spirit of the American people and while 
we keep our eyes closed and ignore the 
tremendous revenue-producing features 
of a national lottery, millions of dollars 
continue to leave our shores every year 
in support of foreign-run lotteries. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, the official 
drawing for the Irish Sweepstakes will 
take place in Dublin, Ireland. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens across the country will be anxiously 
awaiting the results which, in some 
cases, will mean the happy fulfillment of 
a dream. 

_Ireland is one of the 50-odd foreign 
countries where lotteries are legal and 
proper and where the gambling urge 
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of their inhabitants is tied in with the 
need for revenue. Last year, the total 
gross receipts from worldwide sale of 
Irish Sweepstakes tickets were a record 
high of $48,976,859—an increase of 


about $3 million over the year before. I 


would say that at least $40 million of 
this amount comes from the good old 
United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, we can shut off the flow 
of billions of dollars now siphoned off 
by the underworld in the United States 
and by foreign-run lotteries by adopt- 
ing our own national lottery. A na- 
tional lottery in this country would 
bring into the U.S. Treasury $10 billion 
a year in new revenue which could be 
used for a tax cut and reduction of our 
big national debt. 


A Businessman’s View of America’s 
World Problems—Address by J. B. 
Bonny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address entitled “A Businessman’s View 
of America’s World Problems,” delivered 
by Mr. J. B. Bonny, a prominent business 
man of Idaho, before the Cleveland Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, . 
as follows: 

A BUSINESSMAN’S VIEW or AMERICA'S WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


Gentlemen, I am signally honored to be 
invited to speak before this distinguished 
group this evening. Tou have many times, 
I know, listened to far more able speakers, 
but perhaps none more sincere. 

The subject chosen for me by Mr. Pryor is 
so far reaching and so controversial as to be 
almost impossible to cover with any ade- 
quacy in any reasonable time. 

For me to even presume to define America's 
world problems, much less suggest remedies, 
is certainly no less than foolhardy but a 
great challenge nevertheless and for that 
reason I shall with great humility make an 
effort. 

I stand before you a humble and an angry 
man. 

America today faces a world made up of 
countries—hostile and holding us in con- 
tempt or distrustful, ungrateful, or simply 
jealous, depending on which side of the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains they happen to stand; 
or whether they have chosen to play a so- 
called neutralist role which means very 
simply playing both sides of the street. 

Following World War I and later World 
War II, we found ourselves in the position 
of having inherited the mantle of world 
leadership. 

The vigors of our system of competitive 
private enterprise, plus the ideals and beliefs 
growing out of our own struggles for freedom 
and for the dignity of the individual, gave 
us a moral concept of liberty previously al- 
most unknown even in the great democ- 
racies of the past. 
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We emerged from two World Wars not only 
unscathed but owning most of the world's 
gold, commanding most of the world's goods, 
and haying the means of production and the 
ability to use those means beyond the wild- 
est dreams of any country in history. 

In short, it appeared that we were in the 
position of the poker player who having won 
every pot and broken every opponent must 
find new players, finance the old ones to con- 
tinue the game, or quit, and we couldn't 
ethically in the light of our ideals, quit. 

Our generosity, our own belief in the free- 
dom of man, our faith in our own greatness, 
plus our inexperience and trustfulness in a 
cynical and jaded world did the rest. We 
stand today with our gold stores depleted, 
with our erstwhile friends holding claims on 


our remaining gold in excess of its total 


amount, while our own citizens are refused 
the privilege of even repurchasing that very 
gold abroad. 

Our means of production remain so far 
comparatively intact but our labor force, 
led by selfish men of little consclence and 
great power have enforced demands which 
already have or soon will destroy our ability 
to successfully compete in the world’s mar- 
kets. 

We deny the American businessman 
abroad the protection that citizens of other 
nations with whom he competes are granted 
by their government; guarantee of credits, 
protection of investment and tax benefits 
to name afew. We even deny the American 
businessman the basic right of protection 
of life and property abroad to which he is 
entitled although with few exceptions we 
continue to tax him the full 52 percent on 
what he may succeed in making if he is 
lucky enough to survive. 

While we have been committing the er- 
rors of giving too freely, too wastefully and 
often with too little reason our stanchest 
allies and best friends, themselves the re- 
cipients of much of our bounteous largess, 
have in turn with us been guilty of errors 
of both commission and omission which have 
resulted in narrowing the perimeter of the 
boundaries of the non-Communist world and 
establishing within those boundaries large 
areas controlled by new, ineffectual and 
sometimes venal governments purporting to 
support the causes of freedom and inde- 
pendence and understanding not a whit of 
the meaning of either. 

Perhaps a few concrete illustrations at 
this point within the scope of my own ex- 

ence may not be amiss. Perhaps from 
these a pattern may appear. 

China: In the period immediately follow- 
ing cessation of hostilities in World War II 
the decision was reached to basically with- 
draw major military ald to the then existing 
Government of China and to concentrate any 
effort in the channels of famine relief and 
economic assistance. This was done without 
careful screening of those administering the 
aid or determining any realistic policy of 
how and to whom it should be directed. 

During this period our company was em- 
ployed to make studies leading toward the 
economic rehabilitation of the country, spe- 
cifically reconstruction of the Chinese rail- 
way system, designs for the Yellow River 
Bridge since constructed by the Communists 
and design of the proposed Yangtze River 
Dam. This included the operation of several 
LST vessels on the coastal areas and the 
rivers where our people were engaged in 
these investigations. 

In the course of these our people moved 
freely about the country and frequently came 
into contact with the advancing Communist 
invaders as well as the retreating Nation- 
alists. A number of our engineers, so ex- 
posed, came to the conclusion that the im- 
pending. Communist takeover was not, in 
fact a Communist moyement at all—but only 
an agrarian revolution. 
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It is not surprising therefore that many 
Government officials entrusted with the obli- 
gation of administering this ald without a 
clear directive of policy came to the same 
conclusion and acted accordingly. It soon 
became apparent, however, that the incoming 
Communist rulers were, in fact, what the 
world knows them to be today. 

This modern refinement of the ancient 
Trojan horse certainly indicates that our 
diplomats should have read the classics. 

Those of our people who were evacuated 
later and who helped evacuate many of the 
Nationalist Chinese officials now making up 
the Government in Taiwan soon learned this 
fact and greatly regretted that our failure to 
recognize the true situation and failure to 
furnish both arms and troops in sufficient 
quantity permitted the vacuum that was 
China to become the monster of today. How- 
ever the good will and ability of the Ameril- 
can construction staff to get along and make 
friends was not forgotten and we are today 
acting as construction supervisors to the 
Nationalist Chinese Government on a very 
large dam near Taipel currently being built. 

Afghanistan: The power to hurt the self- 
respect and finally destroy the respect and 
friendship of a nation or a people by waste- 
ful expenditures and unneeded gifts, accom- 
panied by bad advice, has been shown so 
clearly in many places that perhaps one 
illustration will suffice. 

In 1948 our company was employed by the 
Royal Government of Afghanistan to design 
and construct the first unit of the develop- 
ment of the Helmand River Valley. This is 
& project to rehabilitate by irrigation and 
power this once fertile valley virtually 
abandoned to the blowing desert sands dur- 
ing the years that Afghanistan became the 
crossroads of invasions by the Mongol 
hordes, the Persian kings and later the Mogul 
rulers of India, and the people had become 
of necessity normads moving their flocks 
out of whatever trouble presented Itself at 
the moment. 

This first program was financed by the 
Afghan Government using the proceeds of 
the sale of its unique and much-prized Kara- 
kul hides and wool. 

Again in 1950 we were asked to take on the 
second phase of the Helmand Valley pro- 
gram, this time financed under a loan from 
the Import-Export Bank frugally adminis- 
tered by an engineering representative of 
the bank, subject to regular periodic audits. 

By 1954 however when the third stage of 
the development was considered the give- 
away agencies of our Government had ap- 
peared on the scene with specialists several 
hundred strong. These agencies not only 
offered to make outright grants for various 
projects but in the manner of our presently 
burgeoning Peace Corps insisted on giving 
the dumfounded and rather disgusted 
Afghans instruction in all manner of house- 
hold and community arts including, believe 
it or not, the art of weaving rugs. Being 
the of a royal Afghan rug, a gift 
of His Majesty the King, I am quite sure 
they needed no training in this art. 

However, when time came to negotiate 
this third phase the appropriate agency 
since it was making a grant of part of the 
funds (the remainder being left over from 
the Eximbank loan) insisted on virtually 
dictating each item of work to be performed 
which added, of course, great confusion. In 
the struggle a most important item, the 
drainage canals to take off the surplus water 
and keep the ground from growing sour with 
alkali were left out and are only now being 
built by Afghan Government under the di- 
rection of, at our suggestion, drainage and 
land management engineers of the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

In the meantime we are still in Afghani- 
stan, building airports and currently, with 
others, a highway which will eventually span 
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the country from the Pakistan border neat 
Quetta through Kandahar to Kabul. 

This latter project is, however, temporarily 
closed down. Something they never have 
to pay for doesn't mean much to the Af- 
ghans anyway and the Russians are giv- 
ing them things, too. 

At the present time the Afghans have 
concluded they can force our Government 
to help them seize a rich border territory 
called Pachtunistan, currently owned by 
Pakistan, and have currently closed the Pak- 
istan border, incidentally shutting down the 
highway since supplies come through Kara- 
chi. My own guess, however, is they won't 
get far. The President of Pakistan, Aya 
Khan, is a Pathan tribesman himself and 
takes a dim view of ceding his homeland to 
a neighbor. 

Egypt: In the spring of 1956, after Nasser 
had seized power from the trembling fingers 
of a decadent Farouk, had seized the Sue? 
Canal in contravention of a sacred treaty 
and was making like a strong man, negotia- 
tions were still underway for financing 
the Aswan Dam, currently 1961, being 
started on a slow bell by Egyptian con- 
tractors using Russian equipment and Rus- 
sian advisers. Our company was 
up a group of American contractors hoping 
for the opportunity to bid on the work. Mr. 
Nasser, in spite of then proposed America® 
financing, made it clear that no American 
contractors were needed in spite of our a5- 
surance that we could save 5 years on the 
construction time, Under the circum- 
stances we promptly called on our then 
Ambassador to Egypt, who was and is, in 
my opinion, a great and dedicated public 
servant, to complain of the manifestly un- 
fair treatment of American business, In 
the course of this conversation the Ambas- 
sador sald “you may not be losing anything 
I give you $5 elther way that things hit the 
fan within 6 months.” They did. In 
months almost to the day France and Eng- 
land had invaded, however, first giving the 
green light to Israel to send in its troops. 
the only army in that part of the world 
worthy of the name, in the vanguard of the 
invasion. You all know what hap 
The United States in righteous indignation 
backed Nasser. The French and British 
withdrew, and all the world knew that the 
United States would no longer back 
force to protect rights and property. 

I believe the British and French made a 
mistake in sending in the Israeli troops, 
other Arab nations could never have for- 
given this. But several histories might have 
been written differently today had we kept 
our hands off of what was patently none 
of our business. 

Iraq: In 1958 the Kingdom of Iraq wa 
the shining light of Asia. Well gove 
fiscally sound, requiring no ald, oil rich 
and using its oil revenues wisely and we. 
to build schools and hospitals and bridges 
and dams, roads and port works for the 
future. 

At midnight in July, Kassim an obscure 
brigadier struck, Americans were killed 
American property and rights were threat- 
ened. A few days later American troops were 
landed in Lebanon to quell, at the request of 
the Government, a political uprising, I sa¥ 
them. I was in Lebanon at the time and Í 
was proud. I had left Baghdad shortly be- 
fore the revolution as we were just complet- 
ing a hundred miles of highway in the coun- 
try, for which incidentally, we have ne 
been fully paid. 

It was apparent that the forces used to 
land at Beirut could have ousted Kassim and 
restored the legal Government with n 
trouble and with the cheers and approval 
everyone except possibly Mr. Nasser of Egypt. 
People in Baghdad are still wondering WDY 
they did not. Two years ago General Bar- 
zini, the “Mad Mullah of Mosul,” exiled dur 
ing a previous uprising 10 years before, h 


on a vigorous and 
Sowing rebellion in Mosul, he may unseat 
Kassim—if he does, our failure to stop Kas- 
um when it was easy will be regretted—and 
Will be Russian, 

Atusters: In order to understand the tragic 
wen ton in Algiers, a situation which may 

u cause the downfall of the only sound 
fovernment in France since World War II, it 


Same mistakes were made. 
With one exception the situation in both 
Was the same. Morocco was a pro- 
wetorate of France, called in in 1910 by the 
ton of the Sherifian Empire to help quell 
rebellion led by El Glowie, King of the 
Berbers. France seized. all power, making 
at Rabat a puppet ruler. After 
constant fighting EI Glowie was 
Conquered in 1914, shortly before World War 
Thereafter, until his abasement to the 
in 1956, and subsequent death, El 
Glowie kept the treaty and was France's 
Stanchest supporter. 
Morocco, as in Algiers, the French built 
, railroads, ports, and all manner of 
ks. It also, as in Algiers, encour- 
Coloni’s to move in, buy up the 
t ridiculously low prices from the 
and Caiids and virtually enslave the 
who had been used to farming the 
an easy goling and not too onerous 
p with the former owners. 
Principal difference between Algiers 
was, that in the case of Algiers 
in the 19th century incorporated 
an integral part of France and 
its people to estensibly full rights 
of France. The treatment of the 
the French Coloni's was, however, 
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we were selected to head up a 
American contractors to build air- 
in Morocco under treaty with the 
French Government. With the various in- 
kon ente and additions totaling in all over 
end million, We were in Morocco unti] the 
Of 1959 and all through the revolution. 
trea n the peasants became restless of the 
tment of their French coloni masters, 
on leve me, few people have been kept 
the’. lower standard of living or more abused, 
French military took the utmost in re- 

to ve measures. The sultan was exiled 
Virtual prison in France. French colont’s 
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to loot and pillage, murder and 


The same mistake has been made by 
Prance in Algiers except that in Algiers the 
French citizens and the result is 

If President de Gaulle’s policies 
peace is secured, with eventual 

Algiers, the situation may, for 
at least, be stabilized. If the Coloni 
the rebellious French army group pre- 
there will be revolution. This could 
Mean the end of the present Republic 

ce. The repercussions are obvious. 

Turkey; It seems in order to comment 
ige en the Turkish picture. Between 

and 1957 we were engaged in the con- 
tion of Seyhan Dam, a large irrigation 
Power dam on the Mediterranean near 
Th This work was performed for the 
Government under a World Bank 

durin Adnan Mendares was Prime Minister 
Cely & this period and never have we re- 
a ed more wholehearted cooperation from 

Tusdrernment in an undertaking. 
to during this period was attempting 
a Pull itself up by tts bootstraps to become 
mi ern western nation. In so doing, com- 
al ments were made for roads, railroads, and 

Manner of improvements which, after 
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spending over half of its annual income for 
military purposes (plus U.S. military aid), 
was more than it could swallow. 

Repeated and urgent pleas were made by 
the Mendares government for long-term 
loans to balance its budget and permit the 
economy to catch up. ‘These were, in the 
main, turned down or drastically cut. With 
the increasing desperation of the Turkish 
fiscal situation unrest devéloped and Men- 
dares, I believe, instituted repressive eco- 
nomic and civil measure in desperation. 

Mendares was overthrown by an army coup 
headed by General Gursel( a Republican“). 
Mendares, a Democrat in Turkish two-party 
politics, was, as you no doubt are aware, 
tried and hanged for his crimes. The present 
Government while expressing friendship for 
America currently shows inclination to flirt 
with Russia and is considering the accept- 
ance of Russian aid. 

Had we backed our greatest and most de- 
pendable friend at the proper time of real 
need to the extent we were backing neutral- 
ist and unfriendly nations Mendares would 
not have been hanged and we would not 
be facing the possible loss of a key depend- 
able friend today. 

Latin America: The subject of Latin 
America is so broad and the problems in 
each country are so different from the others 
that many books would be required to even 
touch the subject. X 

We have worked in Mexico, Central 
America and almost all the countries of 
South America from prior to start of World 
War II. 

We are still working in nine of these 
countries with good success and with the 
friendship and cooperation of the people 
who work for us and those with whom we 
deal. 

It must be remembered that the United 
States for many years has been looked upon 
by all the Latin American States as the 
“colossus of the north,” to be feared and 
hated and for political purposes, at least, 
to be reviled. The attitude of these coun- 
tries however has in truth been that while 
Uncle Sam is dangerous and sometimes un- 
predictable, he is to quote an old Mexican 
friend, “our colossus.” 

American business men first coming to 
Latin America are Gringos“ or “Norte 
Americanos” also a swear word when prop- 
erly pronounced. 

However, when in time they prove to be 
fair, friendly and desirous of reasonably 
meeting their commitments, the word 

to “Amigo” and no further onus is 
attached to their American ancestry. 

Everyone in Latin America, and certainly 
most Americans doing business in Latin 
America knew the Batista regime to be 
rotten to the core. Our company consist- 
ently refrained from taking any work in 
Cuba under Batista. We and many others 
were sufficiently aware of Castro's back- 
ground to fear his Communist leanings. 
Our Government must have known. At the 
time that Castro’s revolutionary soldiers 
kidnaped 28 American sallors we and many 
others I am sure felt that the United States 
should send in a division of Marines to re- 
store and maintain order until the comple- 
tion of fair, free elections and only then 
pull out. 

The occasions justifying this action are 
too numerous to mention and are occurring 
dally. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the depths 
to which our prestige has fallen, as a result 
of our fallure to fulnn our obligations to 
all friendy nations and to the citizens of 
the United States abroad, is a conversation 
that took pace in Moscow between a friend 
of mine, the Governor of one of our States 
and Mr, Khrushchev some 6 months prior 
to the Castro takeover in Cuba. 
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My friend asked Mr. Khrushchey how 
he could justify the brutal Russian military 
actions and suppression of the people of 
Hungary at the time of the revolt. 

Mr. Khrushchev's reply was, very simply, 
“You wouldn’t let Cuba go Communist, 
Would you?” 

May I say from the experience outlined 
I believe certain conclusions can be drawn. 
It is not too late to retrieve our prestige. 

It is not too late to become the most re- 
spected world power we must be if we are 
to survive. 

There are certain things that can and must 
be done if the future of America abroad is 
to be preserved. 

1. We must have a sound dollar. This 
means a balanced budget at home and only 
those expenditures abroad that can be justi- 
fied by sound economics. 

2. We must maintain the freedom and 
safety of American citizens abroad. This 
means that American business should be 
encouraged to work and invest in the so- 
called free world countries. American busi- 
nessmen must be given the same protection 
in granting credits and in ability to insure 
return of property, convertibility of exchange 
and tax credits that competitors of other 
nations now receive. 

3. We must establish a perimeter against 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
and their satellites. Within that perimeter 
we alone, or with our allies, must maintain 
order, prevent Communist aggression from 
within or without, and, when necessary, use 
armed force to maintain decent government 
until fair elections can be held. 3 

4. We should abolish so-called giveaway 
programs in their entirety. We should grant 
fair credits to private industries and goy- 
ernments for development purposes, and to 
permit American businesses to establish 
themselves in those countries and to trade 
with their citizens. Priority to such credits 
and loans should be given to our friends, 
with leftist and neutralist nations last. 

If these things are done, to me the future 
of America is bright and America’s world 
problems will at least be on the way to so- 
lution. 

If it appears from the above that I am 
a conservative, it is correct. Iam. 


The Myth of World Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
submit this thought-provoking column 
written by Lucius Beebe. 

It appeared in the Valley Times, of 
North Hollywood, Calif., on March 9, 
1962, and effectively punctures the myth 
of world opinion. World opinion, all 
too often, is merely pulled out of a hat in 
a poor attempt to build up the worth of 
questionable programs. 

The article follows: 

THE MYTH oP WORLD OPINION 
(By Lucius Beebe) 

Prominent in the farrago of completely 
meaningless ideological jargon to which 
Americans are these days subjected by 
polisters, politicians, and other merchants 
of mendacity is the myth of world opinion, 
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a body of sentiment of which the Casper 
Milquetoasts of the United States are in- 
structed to stand in humble awe while the 
rest of the world gets a horse laugh at our 
timorous veneration of something that 
doesn’t exist, and if it did would be of no 
least material consequence, 

Pious frauds in public office, scoundrels in 
Washington and editorial charlatans with a 
hanker for significant pontificate 
about world opinions as though its existence 
were a demonstrable fact, although the only 
place it can ever be pinpointed is in news 
releases by the State Department in this 
country and Tass in Russia, where world 
opinion curiously enough follows the party 
line of the moment with amazing exactitude. 

World opinion is invoked by the adminis- 
tration every time it wants to rook the 
taxpayers out of a few billions in some 
particularly fantastic swindle as a lever for 
conning the dolts into going along with un- 
derwriting all the current expenses of some 
tankstop nation whose destinies mean 
nothing to the United States nor anybody 
else. 

World opinion is invoked by political pal- 
troons and hedgers in this country whenever 
it is suggested that the United States should 
actively and effeotively resent insult and af- 
front to its sovereignty and dignity abroad 
or protect its investments from confiscation 
by the revolutionary practice of thuggee in 
adjacent banana republics. 

TOTAL BARBARISM 


World opinion is the bogey constantly 
raised to intimidate the United States and 
prevent it from conduct becoming an inde- 
pendent, powerful and resolute nation with 
rights and privileges of its own in a world 
or has largely succumbed to total barbar- 
It doesn’t stop anybody else, anywhere, 
at any time from doing precisely whatever 
opportunism and self-service may suggest. 
The Russians have ignored world opinion. 
So have the warloads of India who, while 
beating their breasts to proclaim the most 
patent mendacity of our time—that “peace 
is with us a religion’—were putting the 
armed snatch on somebody else's territory 
they happened to covet. 

World opinion, according to retailers of this 
nonextant commodity, was outraged and 
horrified when the Russians resumed their 
atomic bombing tests, so the Russians recog- 
nized this powerful deterrent to evil by go- 
ing on to explode the grandfather of all nu- 
clear devices. 

World opinion, according to Western 
sources, had had its narrow congealed by 
the partition of Berlin and the communiza- 
tion of East Germany, but somehow the news 
hasn't gotten through to Herr Ulbricht’s 
government. 

World opinion obtains nowhere else on 
earth except in the mind of the intimi- 
dated American people whose hanker to 
be loved instead of feared and 
has brought them very close to the end of 
the road. It is the myth of world opinion 
that is evoked to prevent two divisions of 
U.S. Marines from going to Cuba, hanging 
the Castro government en masse and restor- 
ing order to that distracted island. 


MATTER OF MINUTES 


It is easy to imagine how much world 
opinion-would stand in the way of the Rus- 
sians faced with a parallel menace on their 
own front doorstep. An autonomous island 
off the coast of Russia being armed by the 
United States for purposes of military ag- 
gression against the Soviets wouldn't last a 
matter of minutes. 

Another place that world opinion, which 
may be presumed to favor the maintenance 
of at least the outward aspects of peace, 
doesn't seem to have penetrated is Red China, 
where the management frankly says it’s get- 
ting ready for a war against the West that 
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will make everything to date look like a pil- 
low fight in the girls’ dormitory. 

Even among our own friends and presumed 
allies, the British, the Prench, Belgians, and 
other civilized nations of Europe, world opin- 
ion carries little or no weight when policies 
concerning the national welfare or security 
are involved. Informed and realistic people 
everywhere know that world opinion is for 
the birds, the bird in this case being the 
bedraggled American eagle. 

In this pass, and since you know and I 
know and President Kennedy knows that 
world opinion comes as close to being ut- 
terly meaningless and ineffectual as words 
can approximate, it would be a good thing if 
it were eliminated from the thinking of the 
administration at Washington and from the 
vocabulary of propaganda everywhere. The 
emperor's clothes in the medieval fairy story 
were never more visible. Nor more non- 
extant. 


H.R. 4222: Compulsory Health Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, so 
much misinformation is being fed the 
American people on what H.R. 4222 will 
do that it is about time the record was 
set straight. 

When Walter Reuther appeared before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, last 
year, testifying on H.R. 4222, he stated 
that although this bill was not all he 
wanted, it was “a good beginning” and 
should be expanded. One need not have 
a crystal ball to see what will be coming 
next. 

The March 1962 issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness has an excellent editorial on the 
subject and also a fine title for H.R. 
4222: 

COMPULSORY HEALTH TAXATION 

Before this session ends Congress will un- 
doubtediy haye before it a proposal to 
strengthen Federal. drug inspection and 
standards. The purpose is to protect the 
consumer from unsafe products, misleading 
labels, and the sale of habit-forming drugs. 

Already before Congress is a bill which 
would require working people to buy some- 
thing officially called health insurance for 
the aged, to be marketed by Social Security. 

Congress can demonstrate its interest in 
consumers by applying to this political po- 
tion the sort of tests proposed for drugs. 

It will find, to begin with, that it is 
flagrantly mislabeled. J 

This mandatory health concoction is cer- 
tainly not insurahce. Those who hope to 
benefit from it will have no assurance of 
anything except this Congress’ willingness 
to pass a law. No contract protects them 
if some future Congress decides to change 
eligibility rules, alter the benefits, increase 
the costs or discontinue the plan altogether. 
Future benefits depend on workers’ and em- 
ployers' willingness to pay social security 
taxes already scheduled to increase 54 per- 
cent by 1968. The new plan would add to 
that burden. 

As for the potion itself, several important 
ingredients of an effective health plan are 
lacking. The beneficiary would still pay for 
physicians’ calls at home, office, or in the 
hospital; for surgery; for dental care; for 
medicine except when administered in a hos- 
pital or nursing home, 
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Even the ingredients included are watered 
down. Although social security would sup- 
posedly pay for 90 days stay in the hospital, 
the patient would pay $10 a day for the first 
9 days. 

The term aged“ is also misleading. No 
one not under social security or Railroad Re- 
tirement is eligible. Nor are those however 
needy who are less than 65 years old. 

As for the habit-forming dangers of this 
prescription, its friends not only admit them. 
they boast of them. Former Congressman 
Aimé Forand, of Rhode Island, who offered 
the first such measure, has said: “If we can 
only break through and get our foot inside 
the door, then we can expand the p 
after that.” 

At a time when a half dozen Government 
agencies are boasting of their efforts to en- 
force fair competition, one of them might 
reasonably insist that a Government scheme 
offered in a field where private companies 
are selling good insurance tailored to buy- 
ers’ needs should be labeled for what it is: 

Compulsory health taxation. 


Mr. Speaker, in last Sunday’s New 
York Herald Tribune, Raymond Moley 
details some of the results of the King- 
Anderson bill, if passed. It is most re- 
vealing that when he spoke to Aneurin 
Bevan, the British Socialist, on how he 
expected to control the British medical 
profession. Bevan's reply was: 

We have got the hospitals, and that means 
we will control the doctors, They 
practice without places to practice. 


The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, under the Kenn 
bill, will lay down rules and regulations 
for hospitals. Need I say more? Mr. 
Moley’s article is as follows: 

THE CONTROL OF HOSPITALS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

On a dark, rainy night in February 1950, 
in Bristol, England, I had a most inte 
evening with the Socialist firebrand, Aneurin 
Bevan. It was during the national election 
which all but shook the Labor Party 
power. Bevan was Minister of Health, in 
charge of the new national health service 

Along with two other American news- 
papermen, I met Bevan at his hotel before 
a political meeting which he was to ad 
and arranged to see him when he returned: 
We were very anxious to question him abou 
his favorite subject, the national healt? 
service. 

The meeting which we attended was a very 
rowdy affair. A tough dockworker in the 
front of the audience was engaged in a run- 
ning fire of mutual recrimination with the 
sturdy speaker. In the course of their €x- 
changes the heckler drew from his mouth 
a plate of false teeth and waved it at Beyan. 
who shouted, “I am the Minister of Heal 
and I am going to take those teeth away 
from you.“ The man shouted back, “I paid 
5 pounds for these and they are my own. 

The argument ceased, and Bevan put = 
display as forceful a demonstration o“ 
crowd control and incitement as any demt 
gog I have ever been privileged to hear. _ 

After the meeting we met in the restau 
rant of the hotel and engaged in 3 hours 
discussion of issues. The best remembered 
comment was his reply to my question abou 
how he intended to get control of the sadi 
ish medical profession. His reply was, W 
have got the hospitals, and that means we 
will control the doctors. They can't pra? 
tice without places to practice.” d 

This comment came back to me as I res 
the President’s message, delivered 2 weeks 
ago, explaining his plan for medical 8 
for the aged—a plan embodied in the King 
Anderson bill. t 

The Kennedy-King-Anderson plan 18 aoe 
carefully designed to provide the argume? 
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by its proponents that there is no intention 

to control or interfere with the free practice 

Sf medicine. It is aimed specifically at (a) 

inpatient hospital services, (b) nursing 
services, (c) services in the home of 

the patient, and (d) outpatient hospital 
ostic service, 

While there is the usual language barring 
Control of hospitals or doctors, there are 
laborate provisions for supervision and for 
the Making of specifications by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. If 
these are not controls, it is difficult to find 
a word that will better suit this procedure. 

use the doctor-hospital relationship is 

Close and indivisible, almost every doctor 

be controlled by a Government which 

controls the hospital which he uses for his 

Patients. He needs beds for the patients 

Whom he hospitalizes—patients of all ages. 

When those beds are preempted by elderly 

mic cases, many of whom do not need 

hospital care, there will be fewer for his 

neies, Hence, there will be over- 

, and then the Federal Government 

Will have to spend more to provide additional 

tals or additions to existing ones. This 

Outlay will rise as the relative propor- 

of the OASDI (old-age survivors and 

bility insurance) recipients will certainly 
Over the years ahead. 

In dealing with the recipients of the Ken- 

Redy-King-Anderson plan, countless doctors 
have the strong inducement that now 
onts them with workmen's compensa- 
Cases. That is to “overtreat and over- 
hospitalize” patients. Consider this in con- 


tals will have larger incomes in the 
ta years of this plan. But they will be 
Ying the bitter price of losing their inde- 


pitacctors will tell you that much of the hos- 
talization of the elderly is not because of 
It is simply the deteriora- 
Which accompanies old age. Also there 
the tendency of those who are idle after 
© of active work to fall the victim of 
about bodily ailments. The idie mind 
inward, and if there are no specific 
and pains it becomes easy to imagine 


Kennedy-King-Anderson plan starts 
Toa a long and probably endless road, a 
d which we should avoid now and here. 


The Spirit of St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


5 PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, through- 

song whole world today, wherever the 

h and daughters of Erin are, Irish 

in are happy and the world is gay 

Emailing the great patron saint of the 

Goq nt Isle who brought the Christian 
to Ireland 


rick, ere is an eternality about St. Pat- 
faiti because the influences of supreme 
Wont Undaunted courage, and untiring 
thro for his cause has shone down 
tha ee the ages with a gleaming fervor 

has thrown off shackles and brought 
Trignasined glory and triumphs to the 

As People all over the world. 
Schola great Irish churchman and 
Bishop Philbin said: 
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St. Patrick's holiness was of no common 
measure. He not only transformed a peo- 
ple in the course of a few decades; he trans- 
formed them with a permanence that has 
endured until this day. 


Such was the influence of his preach- 
ing that the faith he imparted to the 
Irish has ever since remained, not mere- 
ly as a feature of their character, but 
as their characteristic feature—intense 
love of home, appreciation of the super- 
natural, emphasis on prayer and works 
of devotion, not only in devotional life, 
but in literature and folklore. 

No other personality has so impressed 
itself on the Irish people and across all 
the divisions and controversies that his- 
tory has imposed on the Irish, St. Pat- 
rick remains to this day their single un- 
disputed center of unity. 

More perhaps than any other race, the 
Irish owe their faith to God, not to the 
gradual influence of many workers and 
the play of many forces, but to one man. 
Through and through the Irish are Pat- 
rick's children. 

St. Patrick braved many challenges 
and his life was full of hardships. 
Exiled, enslaved, disowned, condemned 
to the roughest life, he experienced 
famine and privation. 

He was seized, beaten, and imprisoned 
and denied even the privilege of writing 
and speaking. j 

Such sufferings as Patrick underwent 
were to become the hallmark of Irish 
history, whose origin was in unyielding 
fidelity to faith. 

For this offense, throughout the years, 
the Irish have been robbed of their 
homes and lands, denied livelihood in 
their own country, deprived of the pro- 
tection of the law that is the right of 
every freeman. 

Hardship, poverty, and hunger were 
inseparable from the profession and 
practice of the faith; the great famine 
was only the climax of many like ex- 
periences to which the race was sub- 
jected in centuries of persecution. 

Exile has been a prominent part of 
Irish history, and it has spread Irish 
people all over the world, so that now 
there are vastly more people of the Irish 
race living abroad than in the home- 
land. 

Through heartbreak and bitterness, 
the Irish people have cherished their 
traditions, including their love of native 
literature even when this loye was de- 
graded, suppressed, and denied. Suffer- 
ing and hardship often have compensat- 
ing graces, and the fact that the Irish 
have emerged unshaken in their alle- 
giance notwithstanding agelong cruelties 
and persecutions, remains one of their 
greatest glories. 

Irishmen and women thank the Lord 
with overflowing heart for the gift of 
steadfastness which Patrick gave to the 
Irish race. It is said that as a con- 
sequence of St. Patrick's inspiration 
Irish scholars kept the lamps of learning 
and knowledge burning in Europe 
throughout the Dark Ages. The work of 
Irish missionaries in the centuries im- 
mediately after St. Patrick is perhaps 
the most famous episode in Irish history 
but it is not the only one, and it may 
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not have been the greatest, but it lives 
with us today, as we view this sick, dis- 
ordered world, beckoning us to stand 
firm and indomitable in our unflinching 
determination to preserve our heritage 
of freedom under God. 

We need a St. Patrick today to stir, 
arouse and restore the faith of millions 
of people in our own nation and through- 
out the world who are victims of modern 
materialism and paganistic philosophies 
and Godless, dictatorial systems of gov- 
ernment. We need the zeal of St. Pat- 
rick to protect the precious, free heritage 
of America in whose defense so many 
great Irishmen paid the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

Here today, in this blessed, free land, 
we need to summon the strength, the 
courage and tenacity of purpose of the 
Irish sages who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, the Irish heroes of the 
Revolutionary War and every other war 
in our history. 

We need the voice of another St. Pat- 
rick throughout the land and throughout 
the world sounding a clarion call in the 
defense of liberty, that men everywhere 
may be free of the cruel chains which 
bind them to intolerable tyranny, that 
true freedom and brotherhood may 
dwell on this earth and all people may 
be spared the lash of the tyrant’s whip. 

This is the spirit of St. Patrick and 
his noble followers, this is the spirit of 
the great American patriots who fought 
to sustain our free institutions. This 
is the spirit we need in this land today, 
as we joyously celebrate the birthday of 
the great patron saint of Ireland. 

Let us be thankful for the contributions 
of his sons and daughters on American 
soil and throughout the world who have 
fought and died for liberty. 

Let us resolve to carry his banner of 
faith and courage wherever our great 
destiny may lead usin the quest of peace, 
freedom and brotherhood for all men. 


The Case for Braceros 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Friday, March 9, 1962, Christian Science 
Monitor appeared an article portraying 
a true picture of the plight faced by 
American farmers who have to rely on 
the supplemental labor supplied from the 
Republic of Mexico. This article was 
written by Helen Henley, farm editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor. The ef- 
fect of tightening restrictions and regu- 
lation changes upon agricultural pro- 
ducers, and especially small farmers, is 
discussed by the writer. Also mentioned 
is what could happen with regard to in- 
creased costs of vegetable crops to the 
consuming public because of a determin- 
ation at the Washington level to invoke 
most difficult regulations in administer- 
ing Public Law 78, the Mexican labor 
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program. I commend the article to the 
membership of the House: 
THE CASE FOR BRACEROS 
(By Helen Henley) 

Lungock, Tex—How long could industry 
continue to produce if factories were allowed 
to hire their workers for no more than 6 
months out of the year? 

How could they function if they had to 
accept whatever workers were allotted to 
them, with no chance to choose and no hope 
‘of getting back employees trained the pre- 
vious year? 

And what would they do if they were for- 
bidden by law to use their employees to op- 
erate machinery? 

Regulations as shackling as these now 
have been thrust on farmers, who for years 
have depended on bracero labor coming 
across the border from Mexico. Here in the 
American West and Southwest, farmers 
struggling with these new problems, added 
to others already critical, say they see no 
satisfactory solution. They don't know how 
they are going to manage. 

One man who works closely with farmers 
said that the new demands on vegetable 
farmers might double the cost of vegetables 
to the consumer. 

A West Texas farmer who normally op- 
erates eight tractors has had to cut down to 
four, because he can't get workers for all of 
them, 

Another who farms 3,250 acres has said 
that he may just rent out his land to others 

and move to Mexico where he can “live in 
comfort for half of what my land would rent 
for.” And he was not joking. 
SOCIAL CONSCIENCE STIRRED 


Exploitation of some of the migrants who 
stand at the lowest rung of the economic 
ladder recently has stirred the social con- 
science of Americans and has spurred many 
remedial efforts. But the issue here is not 
the treatment of braceros, some of whom are 
comparatively well off. Some farmers treat 
their braceros well, cheerfully paying the 
most trustworthy ones higher wages than 
the law requires. And farmers are permitted 
to hire braceros only when they (the farm- 
ers) meet certain specifications set by law. 

Braceros are Mexicans who, by agreement 
between the Mexican and American Gov- 
ernments, have long come into the United 
States, under carefully drawn contracts, to 
work the crops. The braceros have largely 
replaced the wetbacks who used to cross the 
border illegally to work the fields of the 
West and Southwest. The terms of their 
employment and living conditions have been 
carefully spelled out and enforced. 

Like it or not, braceros occupy in the 
agricultural economy of the Southwest a 
place roughly comparable to that of the 
slaves in the onetime cotton empire of the 
Old South. If braceros are removed from 
American farms without an immediately 
effective and realistic program to provide 
qualified American workers to replace them, 
farmers feel that they face chaos and per- 
haps even ruin. 


REGULATIONS TIGHTENED 


New regulations and interpretations apply- 
ing to bracero labor have, since the first of 
the year, become so restrictive that farm- 
ers feel that their own Government has, in 
effect, tied their hands behind their backs, 
This has become a grievous issue. 

“T have had a man who has worked for 
me for 6 years—a bracero,” said C. W. Bush, 
who grows cotton and grain sorghums on 
some 900 acres near Post, Tex. He's like 
my right arm. I could go off and leave him 
and know he'd do the job. It takes 2 
years to get a man broke in like that. Now 
I am going to lose him on account of the 
Government's ruling.” 
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Under new interpretations and amend- 
ments to Public Law 78, which governs the 
employment of braceros, farmers may not 
now hire a bracero for more than 180 days 
per year. These days need not be consecu- 
tive, but even so, “There’s no way the 180- 
day pattern can fit our seasonal needs,” de- 
clared Leslie Mitchell of Crosbyton, Tex., 
who farms more than 3,000 acres devoted 
chiefly to cotton and milo. 

„Tou used to be able to contract with a 
bracero for 6 months and it could be ex- 
tended to 18 months,” explained Ed Dean, 
executive secretary of the West Texas Agri- 
cultural Employers Group, “A man could go 
home overnight and then come back for 
another 18 months. You could recontract 
for the additional perlod without paying 
more than the original $10 contract fee to 
the Government. Now the fee has gone up 
to $15, and if recontracting is permitted it 
calls for an additional $15 fee.” 

NOT EVEN A RECOMMENDATION 


“Now you can’t even give a worker a letter 
of recommendation,” said Larry LaDouceur, 
manager of Community Producers, Inc,, 
Lubbock, Tex. “A worker cannot be taken 
by name. Anyone wanting to pick a certain 
bracero would have to find a way to do it 
under the table.“ 

It used to be possible, he explained, to get 
back a preferred worker as a special“ but 
this special program “has been out of the 
picture for some time.” 

“T have each year been hiring three bra- 
ceros for harvest for about 2 or 3 months,” 
put in Clyde Paschall, who has a 320-acre 
cotton and grain farm at Roundup, Tex. 
He used two in the trailer to “tromp cotton” 
and one to drive the tractor. Under current 
interpretations by the Secretary of Labor, 
employment of braceros for this work with 
machinery Is prohibited. 

Farmers are forbidden to use braceros for 
employment to operate or maintain power- 
driven self-propelled harvesting, planting, 
or cultivating machinery, except in specific 
cases when found by the Secretary of Labor 
necessary for a temporary period to avoid 
undue hardship.” 

MACHINE OPERATION DEFINED 


According to interpretations issued by the 
Dallas Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor: 

“The operation of a machine includes any 
activity performed that is essential to the 
full functioning of the machine. For ex- 
ample, a potato harvester with an elevator 
truck utilizes a combine operator, four sort- 
ers, and three truck drivers. The sorters 
ride on the combine and pick stones and 
trash from the potatoes as they pass by on 
the conveyors. All of these activities are 
identified with the operation of the ma- 
chinery and Mexican contract workers can- 
not be employed in them.” 

To spell it out further, these instructions 
continue: 

„The mechanical lettuce harvester re- 
quires cutters who work ahead of the ma- 
chine and toss the lettuce heads into the 
hopper where they are trimmed and sealed 
into plastic bags by workers on the machine. 
The cutting and loading activity is one in 
which Mexican contract workers may be 
engaged, but the trimming and bagging op- 
erations are essential to the operation of the 
machine, thus Mexican contract workers 
cannot be used in this activity. r 

“In other words, any activity that must be 
performed, other than the manual loading 
and unloading of the machine in question, 
is considered a part of the machine opera- 
tion and is available to domestic workers 
only. Work performed on the machine is 
prohibited to Mexican contract workers.” 
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U.S, POLICY INDICATED 


The fact that these new restrictions have 
been added to the basic one long in effect— 
that no braceros at all may be hired anyway 
unless no domestic workers are available for 
the jobs—would lead one to assume that the 
Department of Labor is closing in to end the 
bracero program entirely. 

“I have told growers that their source of 
Mexican labor is going to stop, and they had 
better begin now making preparations to 
rely on sources other than Mexicans for farm 
work,” Assistant Secretary of Labor Jerry R. 
Holleman is reported to have told the labor 
editor of the Los Angeles Examiner last 
October. 

The theory is, of course, that if braceros 
were not used on farms, there would be that 
many more jobs for domestic workers. “Last 
year,” the Examiner stated, 320,000 braceros 
were used on U.S. farms, including 75,100 on 
California farms; but ‘this year the total 
be down from 60,000 to 100,000, and the 
number will continue to drop steadily.’ ” 

But the farmers say that many jobless 
Americans scorn to do the stoop labor and 
other difficult jobs performed by braceros. 

“If we don't get braceros to hoe, we will 
hurt,” said Mr, Bush, because these na- 
tives don’t like that hoeing,” 

And, as another farmer said, “Many of 
the natives we would draw from are on 
relief and getting free groceries—why should 
they work?” 

RESTRICTIONS ROUSE CONCERN 

Horace L, Turnbow, a dairyman milking 
54 cows on 160 acres about 12 miles north- 
east of Lubbock, said that he usually aver 
aged two braceros the year-round but 
now he has one bracero whose time is abou 
up and one native Negro part-time. “I 
probably do as much of the work as I can 
myself,” said Mr. Turnbow, but despite a. 
his good mechanized equipment, he doesn’t 
quite see how he is going to manage. 
immediate prospects, he said, “give me 
quite a few nightmare apprehensions.” 

Farmers in several areas are loudly pro- 
testing the raising of minimum wage rates 
for braceros, This additional problem did 
not seem to concern these farmers here: 
however, as much as did the other restric- 
tions imposed-by the Department of Labor: 
They agreed among themselves that they 
are willing to pay a good worker more eve? 
than the law requires. Their chief worry 
centers on getting qualified workers. 

But the thought was expressed that the 
recent hearings held in Texas by the De- 
partment of Labor were merely a matter 
form, though advertised to determine 
whether “the employment of Mexican na- 
tionals in the State of Texas will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic agricultural workers 
similarly employed unless the Mexican 
workers are paid not less than 70 cents per 
hour, and, when paid at piece rates, at ra 
which will guarantee earnings equivalent 
to earnings at the specified hourly rate.” 

BUREAUCRACY PLAINT 


When one farmer commented, They are 
putting farmers under people who knoW 
absolutely nothing about farming,” another 
chimed in, “Neither do they have any sym- 
pathy with our problems.” 

A spokesman for farmers who employ 
braceros added: Nobody would object tO 
paying 70 cents an hour or higher if they 
could depend on qualified labor. What 
they object to is having to pay at such ® 
rate to unqualified or unproductive workers: 
It seems to place on the backs of farmers 
the responsibility for employing the left- 
over labor in the country.” 

Another plaint was: “Everything is left 
to the Secretary of Labor. We object to this 
because we don't think one appointed official 
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= the government should have as much 
thority over so many people as he has 
been given or has hy 
er the regulations, the Secretary 
his regional officials may grant ex- 
eptions to the rules to prevent hardship 
85 loss of crops—but farmers, experienced 
y now in the ways of bureaucracy, fear 
t action on even urgent requests for ex- 
tnption may come to late to save the crop 
Question. . 
— In short, this is a time of anxiety and 
Pprehension for farmers in the West and 
thwest who do not know where they 
are going to get adequate labor to plant 
and harvest their next crops, 


LABOR TIE CHARGED 


They are disturbed, too, by what they see 

3 that Secretary of Labor 

. Goldberg and Assistant Secretary 
Holleman are ‘union men.” As one Texan 
Put it. “Both come from the ranks of or- 
te labor. We feel that they tend to 

Present labor alone rather than repre- 
th the people of the United States in 

eir entirety.” 
This spokesman quickly added: “I would 
not like to leave the.impression that we are 
Lor to labor unions, There is a place 
an them. But agriculture is different from 
Y other industry. 
1 € rely on the elements to a great ex- 

t, and we are subject to the ravages of 
Wen elements. We work on the farm when 
Ti ther and other conditions permit. 


are times during the week when we 
can't work. 


like 
We 


as 


Sometimes we have to work on 
. Farming is not cut and dried 
Manufacturing. It is entirely different. 
dont believe that agriculture could 
te unionized labor. It just doesn't 


fit.» 
Yet, according to the Los Angeles 
Examiner report on its interview with Mr. 


Holleman—former head of the Texas AFL- 
Ast October, the Department of Labor 
also considering an affirmative state- 
ent of policy aimed at promoting and en- 
ind collective bargaining not only in 
tae try but in agriculture * * *. Such an 
— statement’ by the department 
amp encourage resumption of the 
——— seth organization drive among 
Thus farmers, now trying to meet the 
or mediate emergency caused by withdrawal 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Aer r. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
Unanimous consent to extend my re- 
pray in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
Calling to the attention of my col- 
fagues a most important column by Mr. 
— Taylor in the March 19, 1962, edi- 
of the Washington Daily News. 
mecnsider the timetable Mr. Taylor 
of tions, and it is no wonder that many 
Us are worried about governmental 
“pending. Just where is the limit? 
e article follows: 
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In a wrangle over payments that lasted 
for 27 years, Leonardo Da Vinci finally re- 
ceived 1,200 lire for his masterpiece, ‘‘Vir- 
gin of the Rocks,” now in the Louvre. That 
is $1.94 today. The painting is priceless. 
The money is worthless. This is infla- 
tion. 

There are no boundaries to human needs. 
And any government which proclaims that 
because we need things we can have them 
by government spending is dealing in a 
world of words that have caused incalcula- 
ble human tragedy. It is the world where 
solutions are made to sound easy merely 
by debt and a printing press. 

Figures can be tiresome, but we are due 
a sober accounting. Perhaps a compila- 
tion will amaze you, for it has all hap- 
pened incredibly fast. And, after all, it 
is our own money, savings, and future that 
are at stake. 

On March 27, 1961, President Kennedy 
forecast a $2.1 billion deficit in his New 
Frontier budget. 

On May 25 he said the deficit would be 
$3.6 billion. 

On July 25 he revised the red figure again 
to $5.3 billion. 

On January 18, 1962, the President revised 
his deficit once more to $7 Dillion. 

And now the latest monthly Treasury 
statement showed an actual deficit of $9.4 
billion during the first 7 months of the New 
Frontier's fiscal year, through January. 

Yet even this isn’t the whole story. A year 
ago the legal debt limit was $293 billion. 
Then on June 27, Treasury Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon testified that a “temporary 
statutory debt limit of $298 billion should 
give us sufficient elbowroom for maximum 
efficiency of operations.” Temporary? Ef- 
ficient? Well, Mr. Dillon was in dreamland. 
His June estimates of debt levels turned 
out to be wrong by $5.4 billion in only the 
first half of the fiscal year. 

Within months the President asked for 
another raise in the debt limit to $300 bil- 
lion, because the Government still could not 
meet its current bills unless Congress com- 
plied, And still another boost to $308 bil- 
lion will be requested before June 30. This 
is a $15 billion boost in the debt limit within 
1 year, and all bound up in the enormous 
package with the deficits. 

The spenders are eating the wrong side 
of Alice in Wonderland's mushroom and 
we're headed for an awful ache, which can 
affect business conditions as well as our 
solvency. How we can go on like this defies 
anybody’s common sense. Meanwhile, in 
real purchasing power we will all grow pro- 
gressively poorer as the inevitable result of 
the process. : 

Nothing this side of war finally creates so 
much human misery as inflation with its 
artificial pay and the debauching of national 
finances. This is how political spending and 
government debt torpedo people's savings 
and their ability to plan for their children 
and the future. For human problems do not 
wash away and peoples and nations are not 
floated over their troubles when a govern- 
ment becomes financially irresponsible. It is 
simply beyond the power of printed pieces 
of paper and well-meant words to do the 
miracle. 

Life (and the survival of a nation) always 
turns out to be harder than that. There’s 
a grim parallel in how the Blum Socialist- 
Labor government contributed to France's 
weakness and ignoble defeat in 39 days and 
how Britain's Labor-Socialist government all 
but completed the wreckage of England at 
the war's end. 

Where is M. Blum now? Where are the tall 
foreheads of the British Fabian socialists who 
laughed at history? 
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Continental Airlines and Its Place in the 
Air Transportation Industry Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O: 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 14, 1962, in a speech before the 
Investment Group of Hartford, Conn., 
Mr. Robert F. Six, president of Conti- 
nental Airlines, a good friend of mine and 
of aviation in general, made an excellent 
analysis of the measures employed by 
Continental Airlines in successfully 
meeting the problems of the airline in- 
dustry with which the industry and 
Congress have been wrestling. 

I am personally acquainted with Mr. 
Six and with many of the fine officers 
and staff of this excellent airline which is 
based in Denver, Colo., and I believe that 
the information disclosed by Mr. Six 
not only will be of special interest to my 
colleagues, but also may prove very help- 
ful to other members of the air transport 
industry who are facing similar prob- 
lems. Therefore, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask that this very fine 
address by Mr. Robert F. Six be inserted 
in the Appendix of today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. : 

The address follows: 

CONTINENTAL AIRLINES AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
Am TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY TODAY 

(A speech by Robert F. Six, president of Con- 

tinental Airlines, before the Investment 

Group of Hartford in the Hartford Club, 

Hartford, Conn., at noon, Wednesday, 

March 14, 1962) 

Gentlemen, I know that you have all been 
virtually swamped with gloomy stories about 
the airline industry. Frankly, I’m not here 
to sing a song of doom for I cannot share in 
this widespread pessimism. 

Jets are the most economical, dependable 
planes we have ever operated. They have 
not brought a hopeless future with them, at 
least not for Continental, 

In fact, if you computed each carrier's 
operating margin since inauguration of its 
first jet schedule, you would find that Con- 
tinental’s 9.2 percent profit from operations 
has been the highest in the industry. 

Last year while the industry lost $30 mil- 
lion, Continental made more than $1 million. 
In the 3 years we have been operating pure 
jets, our gross revenues have totaled $170 
million, while our operating profit hit $15 
million and our net profit reached $4.5 mil- 
lion. These figures all are substantially 
above the cumulative totals of the preceding 
25 years of our operations. 

The future looks even brighter for we 
have seen definite signs of a traffic upturn 
since last November. We believe the trunk- 
lines together will show more than a 6-per- 
cent increase in traffic for the full year, or 
enough to restore the industry to a profitable 
basis. 

We think that Continental will post a 15- 
to 20-percent increage in traffic. All our 
Boeing 720-B's will be in service by July. 
We'll be operating over our new Texas-Ari- 
zona-California route for the full year, com- 
pared with only 7 months in 1961. In addi- 
tion, we will benefit from the general traffic 
upturn. 
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Our revenues this should top $70 

million compared with $63 million last year, 
while our net profit could double the 1961 
figure, 
It's certainly true that the first three jet 
years have been difficult ones for the indus- 
try. Why did the industry get into trou- 
ble? There are three principal reasons. The 
cost of introducing the jets was extremely 
heavy. At the same time, air travel failed to 
sustain even half the annual growth rate ex- 
isting at the time jets were ordered. And to 
top it all off, for the first time in its history 
the industry has been unable to sell its old 
planes at a profit to help pay the cost of new 
equipment, There has been and still is over- 
capacity on some routes, but overcapacity is 
a result of the failure of air travel to grow 
at a normal pace and of the industry’s in- 
ability to sell surplus piston aircraft, many 
of which still are in service. 

There are two answers to the industry's 
problems—more ers and lower costs. 

Raising fares will solve neither problem. 
Increased fares can only shrink the air 
travel market. Aside from a smaller market, 
I think the airlines would be derelict in their 
duty to the public if air travel becomes lim- 
ited to expense-account business and to peo- 
ple with high incomes, 

The answer to increased revenues lies in 
winning more passengers. 

We can get more passengers from a num- 
ber of sources—population growth; induc- 
ing people to fly more often; getting people 
to make trips they would not otherwise have 
made, and by luring passengers from buses, 
trains, and the private automobile. 

Obviously, only a fraction of the intercity 
automobile passenger traffic is susceptible to 
alrline wooing. But, a fraction is all we 
need. A diversion of just 4 percent of this 
tremendous market that totaled 700 billion 
passenger miles last year would double pres- 
ent air travel volume. 

The only way to generate this extra busi- 
ness is to bring jet travel within the reach 
of more people, by making the cost of an 
airline ticket competitive with surface trans- 
portation. To conduct this kind of jet econ- 
omy experiment successfully, the industry 
must get its costs closer to Continental's 
level, for the other side of the profit coin is 
er control. 

r 1961, Continental needed passe 

in only 43% OE Of every 10DE to been: 
even, while the industry as a whole had to 
have 5644 out of every 100 seats filled.- Our 
Boeings had a breakeven passenger load 
factor of only 36.9 percent, while our jet- 
powered Viscounts required only 44.6 percent. 
If the 11 trunklines had been able to lower 
their combined breakeven load factor by just 
one point, the industry would have elimi- 
nated its loss last year. If the industry had 
had Continental’s low costs, the combined 
Profit would have been approximately $150 
million. 

This ts the first speech I've made in 2 years. 
I accepted your invitation because I wanted 
to speak out against one thing that worries 
me verg much, and that is the swelling cry 
from within the industry to have the Civil 
Aeronautics Board take over management 
prerogatives, to add regulation upon regula- 
tion. We can’t ask the CAB to subsidize our 
experiments unless we are willing to share 
our profits with the Government. We can't 
ask the CAB to regulate our competitors 
3 giving up our freedom, too. We 

expec remain a dynamic, growin 
industry if we ask the Government 2 ake 
our decisions for us. 

I simply cannot subscribe to the theory 
that the airlines are unable to control their 


and the industry as a whole will 
be able to find their way back to higher 


profit margins. _ 
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Before trying to analyze the whys and 
wherefores of Continental's profits in the jet 
age, let me briefly trace our history. 

Continental began life in 1934 as the 
Southwest Division of Varney Speed Lines, 
flying little single-engine Vega aircraft over 
a 520-mile route from Pueblo, Colo., to Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. and El Paso, Tex. In the 
first 15 days the company carried exactly 
9 passengers. 

I joined Varney in 1936 just in time to 
learn about the word, “security,” as used by 
bankers. The next year Louis Mueller, who 
headed the airline, and I had to put our 
homes as security for three new six-passen- 
ger, twin-engine Lockheed 12's, 

I know what failure to pay your bills can 
do. My first job was with Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s credit department in Stock- 
ton, Calif. Every morning I would leave 
in my model A with a stack of bills and 
a set of tools. If a farmer couldn't pay his 
bill, I'd just climb the nearest pole and lit- 
erally cut off his power. I got fired from that 
job, though, because my boss found that I 
was spending my time learning how to fly 
instead of collecting bills. 

Continental grew slowly until 1955, when 
we were granted a Chicago-Kansas City- 
Denver-Los Angeles route. Our problem was 
a simple one. We had gross annual sales of 
$16 million, total assets of $14 million and a 
net worth of $5 million. We had just been 
given the opportunity to compete with three 
of the Nation’s four biggest airlines United. 
American and TWA—nonstop between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. We knew full well 
that a small airline couldn't compete in the 
big leagues without the proper equipment, 
people or money, yet we had to be able to 
prove to the Civil Aeronautics Board that we 
could do a creditable job over any routes 
awarded us. 

We went shopping that year and com- 
mitted ourselves for $13 million for five DC- 
7B's with which we planned to offer our first 
competition; $27.5 million for 15 jet-powered 
Viscount II's, the newest largest model in a 
famed series; and $23.8 million for four 
Golden Jet Boeing 707's—a total of more 
than $64 million. 

We secured the necessary capital to acquire 
the aircraft, ground equipment, facilities and 
preoperational training through short-term 
funds obtained largely from banks and from 
subordinated debentures. 

We placed the DC-7Bs in club coach service 
at a time when our competitors were using 
the same planes only for first class passen- 
gers. We gave coach customers seat selec- 
tion and full-course hot meals. By providing 
a topnotch service for a coach fare, we be- 
came firmly established over the new route. 

Just 13 months later we inaugurated sery- 
ice with the Viscount Mark II. the first use of 
jet-powered aircraft west of Chicago. These 
planes rapidly gave us 50 percent of the first- 
class air travel between Chicago and Denver 
and between Denver and Los Angeles. 

Then in June 1959, we put our golden jet 
Boeing 707’s in nonstop service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. We were the 
third U.S. domestic airline to operate its own 
jets. This early start let us make market 
penetrations which would have been ex- 
tremely difficult if our jet deliveries had 
come after those of our competitors. 

Late in 1960, we successfully completed a 
$42 million refinancing program, not only 
securing the company’s first long-term funds 
from institutional lenders, but making pos- 
sible the purchase of a fifth golden jet 
Boeing 707. 

Last year, we completed the third step in 
our jet-age plans. We ordered four Boeing 
720-B's for delivery this spring. The addi- 
tional aircraft will be used to expand service 
over our present jet routes and to extend 
jet service to other major cities on our 
system. 

The Boeing 720-B program involves a capi- 
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tal outlay of $27,500,000 for aircraft, spare 
engines, parts, and related ground facilities- 
To finance the program, we arranged to bor- 
row $20,500,000, of which three-fourths will 
come from banks and long-term institu- 
tional lenders. The balance will come from 
internal funds. 

Delivery of the 720-B’s will increase Con- 
tinental's assets to approximately $100 mil- 
lion—seven times our assets just 7 years ago. 

I think our profits over the last 3 years 
can be traced to several things. We con- 
verted Continental into a jet airline with 
jet-age methods and concepts before the 
start of jet operations. At the same time, we 
instituted the tightest cost control program 
in the industry. Credit also has to be give? 
to our high jet utilization; to the low 
resulting from operation of more than 
percent of our total capacity with highly 
efficient jet and jet-powered aircraft, and 
to flair, salesmanship, and the willingness to 
innovate. 

How did we achieve these things? 

First, we reorganized the company into 
two categories—the planners and the doer 
By separating the two functions, we 
able to put top men in charge of 
the day-to-day operation of the company 
and at the same time have other key peoplé 
spending full time planning for the future. 

Our planners looked carefully at the 
lems 120-passenger jets would create at our 
ticket counters and came up with our In, 
stant boarding” and “on-board ticketing 
systems. Today, a continental 
only has to weigh in his baggage on 4 
special double scale, then walk to the gate- 
house and board his Golden Jet, with or 
without a ticket. On board, a management 
representative, whom we call a director of 
passenger services, will collect for excess 
baggage, sell the passenger a ticket if he 
doesn't have one or even rewrite his ticket 
if necessary. The DPS has a special radio- 
telephone with which he can call ahead to 
rent a car or make a hotel reservation. 

By moving the airport ticket counter to 
the airplane, we eliminated the long lines 
other carriers have at their jet counters. BY 
adding a director to the cabin crew, we gave 
the passengers a management representa 
tive to take care of their special needs, freeing 
our hostesses to devote full time to ar 
inflight duties, 

To speed our ground handling, we made 
miniatures of the 22 pieces of equipment 
needed at each jet gate position, Then ouf 
people worked with these models until we 
had a sequence of movement for every piece: 
As a result, we have the fastest turnarow 
times in the industry, averaging around 
minutes. We schedule some turnaroun 
for as little as 25 minutes. In Denver, pas- 
sengers are on the ground walking to the 
terminal within 55 seconds when the plane 
stops. 

In the air, what we sought and what W® 
achieved, was “cockpit discipline.” 
training is as thorough and the techni 
proficiency of our crews as high as that 
found on any airline in the world. But We 
go one step further. We make sure that 
our crews understand the economics of the 
airline and particularly of jet operation. 

Jets cost a tremendous amount of money 
to operate. In 1961 our Boeing 707's burn 
an average of 2,148 gallons of fuel per how! 
and jet fuel cost us 10% cents per gallon- 
Direct maintenance added $160 to $170 per 
hour; crew salaries and associated costs, al- 
most $100; insurance, another $50. On toP 
of these expenses, of course, came de r 
tion, overhead, interest on our debt, 
so forth. 

With these costs in mind, our crews, diš- 
patchers, and meteorologists precisely select 
altitudes and airways to take maximum ad- 
vantage of winds and air traffic control, The 
pilots know where they're going. They get 
there in the shortest possible time, They 


and 
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Make precision approaches and landings 
time after time. Our inflight times over 
Competitive routes run 3 to 4 minutes less 
n those of our competitors flying similar 
equipment, The time our jets spend on the 
between terminal and takeoff or 
landing averages perhaps a minute less. For 
example, at Los, Angeles International Air- 
there are 5 different places we can turn 
= the main runway to taxi to our gate posi- 
1288 With our preseribed landing point 
ae feet beyond the start of the runway, 
e Can easily make the first turnoff 5,000 
further on, saving 3 to 4 minutes com- 
Pared with landing in the middle of the 
Way and turning off on the final strip. 

What do minutes mean? 
1 counting depreciation and overhead, 
a Costs us $11.98 for each minute of jet 
Tun 55.72 for each minute of taxi time. 
ne summer we will be operating in the 
11 Enborhood of 72 jet departures each day. 
ae Door planning or operation adds 3 minutes 
flight time and 1 minute of taxi time to 
dach of these trips, our annual operating 
expense will increase by more than §1 mil- 
uon. Conversely, if we plan our flights 
Proficiently and fly-them with exactness, the 
can substantially aid our profit 

Picture, 


When we first looked at the enormous ex- 
jeta and tremendous earning capacity of 
Voly, We realized that the biggest costs in- 

ved would actually result from time out 

Service. We felt that each Golden Jet 
mould generate from $7 million to $8 mil- 
in revenue each year, or up to $22,000 

— Plane per day, day-in and day-out. Un? 
a the then accepted maintenance method, 
èe would have had to plan for each jet 
fare out of service a minimum of 5 days 
fin every 2,500 flight hours. If we didn’t 
8 d a new method, it was obvious that we 

Ould either have to buy more airplanes, 
gy We couldn't afford just then, or op- 

te fewer schedules than we planned. 
7075 n we ordered our Golden Jet Boeing 

8, we insisted that Boeing's engineers de- 
Our jets so that anything from a land- 

ing Bear or control surface to a stabilizer or 
wi tion system could be changed 
thin 8 hours. Boeing did a wonderful job 
and we were able to do our jet maintenance 
from very beginning on a perpetual or 
Continuous plan. Instead of taking a plane 


i2Pletely out of schedule, each jet goes 
at our Angeles maintenance base every 


is niht for a 14-hour period and the work 
we On a progressive basis. As a result, 
kak have been able to schedule our jets as 
ch as 15 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
oe Perpetual maintenance system has en- 
Mt d us to keep our jet earning capacity 
hae? dan of the year. Our high utilization 
Made is possible to offer the public more 
our de, to achieve a higher penetration of 
D competitive markets, to have fewer air- 
planes and, consequently, lower capital out- 
Che and interest costs, and to spread our 
head expenses over more flight hours. 
We also have been successful in keeping 
Overhead personnel to the practical 
num um. Airlines have to have certain 
a bers of mechanics and pilots, ramp per- 
Bur reservation agents and hostesses. 
Pei there's plenty of room for fighting the 
ttle of the bulge in the middle and upper 
gement groups. 
efforts to keep Continental's manage- 
trim and all costs unrelated to the 
Operation of the airline to a minimum 
been successful. Last year our indirect 
Were only 90 percent of our direct op- 
age costs, compared to an industry aver- 
of more than 100 percent, 


Ment 
Actual 
have 
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Our overall costs should keep going down. 
When our new jets are in schedule this 
summer, we will be operating more than 80 
percent of our daily capacity with Boeing 
707's and 720-B’s—the highest percentage of 
pure jet operation in the Nation. Virtually 
100 percent of our service will be in pure 
jet or jet-powered aircraft. The result of al- 
most exclusive operation of these low-cost 
aircraft will be an even lower system break- 
even, vastly increasing our profit potential 
as travel picks up again. 

As you gentlemen know, once an airline 
reaches its breakeven point, the leverage is 
tremendous. Almost 100 cents of every ex- 
tra dollar goes directly into operating profit. 

The industry still faces many problems. 
Labor costs continue to rise and not always 
in relation to productivity. So do costs of 
spare parts, supplies and services the air- 
lines receive. 

Airport charges are rapidly mounting. 
They threaten to keep right on rising with 
no relation to airline economics, We be- 
lieve that major airports can be operated 
without cost to the taxpayer, but we do not 
believe that cities should try to operate 
municipal facilities for a profit. The search 
for profit by government may fit in a social- 
istic state, but it certainly has no place in 
a free economy. 

Now the Federal Government has proposed 
fuel and user taxes equal to almost one- 
tenth of last year’s industry revenues. There 
would be no argument on our part if this 
great sum represented our fair share of air- 
way cost, but it doesn’t. The proposed 
charges represent 95 percent of the money 
desired from the entire aviation community, 
yet less than one-fourth of all takeoffs, 
landings, and communications handled by 
the FAA are those of commercial airlines. In 
addition, no recognition has been given for 
the Standby Reserve Fleet of aircraft pro- 
vided by the commercial airlines for use in a 
national emergency. 

We're concerned with costs which threaten 
our relatively thin profit We know 
that any airline which is unable to keep on 
making a respectable profit may be forced 
to merge—and on someone else’s terms. 
Mergers could very well be the answer to 
the problems of some carriers, but merger 
costs can be extremely high. Until the Civil 
Aeronautics Board lays down some ground 
rules, carriers will’ expend a great deal of 
energy and money in reaching terms and 
gaining stockholder approval, only to face 
a CAB turndown. 

In conclusion, I would like to pay tribute 
to you who represent this country's great in- 
surance companies and banks, As you know, 
at the end of 1961 insurance companies held 
some 63 percent and banks some 37 percent 
of the industry's debt of $1.8 billion. In ad- 
dition, I know that you have purchased 
many millions of dollars worth of airport 
revenue bond issues. 

Without these loans there would have been 
no jet age. Certainly the huge 63 billion 
fleet expansion could not have been financed 
through sale of additional airline stock to the 
public. Gentlemen, if you had not had the 
courage to make these loans, the airlines 
would have had only one place to turn for 
funds—the Federal Government. Such a 
move would have placed the industry well 
along the road to nationalization. 

Even with your help, the initial 3 years of 
the jet age have been difficult, but I believe 
this period has laid the base for a profitable 
future for Continental and for the industry. 

Thank you. 
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Mr, ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to an address of Hon. Oren HARRIS, 
chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, before the Chi- 
cago Western Railway Club at their an- 
nual executive night’s dinner at the 
grand ballroom, Sherman Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, on March 19, 1962. 

The message concerns an important 
component part of our Nation’s progress 
and economy. For this reason, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Recorp, 
the text of Congressman Harris’ ad- 
dress and commend it to the attention of 
all my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. OREN HARRIS, CHAIRMAN, 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE, BEFORE THE WESTERN 
Ran. war CLUB, CHICAGO, MarcH 19, 1962 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it is 

a pleasure to be with you again tonight. 

I recall most warmly my visit with you 
here 3 years ago last November. At that 
time Congress had recently completed its 
work on the Transportation Act of 1958 and 
I recall discussing with you three railroad 
problems which had been developed in the 
course of our hearings on that legislation 
dealing with surface transportation, namely, 
competition, ratemaking principles, and 
diversification. 

Tonight we are just a month away from 
Lieutenant Colonel Glenn’s epochal flight. 
All of us followed closely his descriptions of 
what the earth looked like from a great 
distance. Thus it has seemed appropriate 
in these times to engage in a look at our 
Nation's railroads as they might be viewed 
from afar off. 

Several weeks ago in New York, in speak- 
ing to the Transportation Association of 
America, I presented some views relating to 
the transportation industry as a whole, and 
expressed the opinion that we had a strong 


adhering to a position of gloom and doom. 

So, since I am here in Chicago before your 
Western Railway Club where most of our 
great railroads are represented, I intend to- 
night to be more specific and to speak more 
about individual railroads than railroads as 
a whole. 

We have now had 3½ years’ experience 
since the passage of the tation Act 
of 1958 and it is fitting to look at today's 
picture. 

There are several puzzling aspects in the 
present railroad picture. I should like to- 
night to discuss two of them—each is pro- 
vocative and $ 

The first puzzlement is the very hetero- 
geneous and opposite ways in which indi- 
vidual railroads have come out of the 1960- 
61 recession. Some railroads now have peak 
earnings. Others are abysmally bad. 
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However, in order to analyze correctly the 
trend in railroad it is necessary 
to take into account the effect in the last 
10 years of the temporary tax savings re- 
sulting from accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities. This is so because net 
railway operating income, the measure used 
in determining the results of a rallroad's 
operation, includes Federal income taxes as 
well as operating revenues and expenses, 

Since these certificates of accelerated 
amortization generally were last issued in 
1955, their effect In increasing net railway 
operating income has about run out. In- 
deed, more than half the railroads serving 
Chicago already show a deficit in this ac- 
count, and are paying higher taxes than 
they otherwise would, and by this year, or 
by 1963 all railroads will be in this situation, 
Thus, from this one feature alone, indi- 
vidual railroads would have shown a de- 
clining net railway operating income these 
past few years, even though all other things 
were equal, and they had identical revenues 
and expenses each year. 

For example, in 1961, the Southern, Sea- 
board, and Norfolk & Western reported 
decreases from 1960 in net railway operating 
income. However, if the effect of these tax 
savings is eliminated, all three would show 
an increase. (I do not know, therefore, 
whether the current accounting treatment 
is exactly fair to the operating departments 
of the railroads.) During the past 10 years 
the temporary tax savings for individual 
rallroads have averaged 10 to 20 percent of 
railway net operating income, and for many 
railroads has amounted to as much as 30 
percent in a given year. 

In going back through annual reports 
since 1948 of some of the major railroads in 
the country, I find that if the effect of ac- 
celerated tax amortization were eliminated 
we would have the following situation as to 
1961 net railway operating income. 

Atlantic Coast Line and Norfolk and West- 
ern, highest in these 14 years; Louisville & 
Nashville, and Union Pacific, highest since 
1951 except for 1 year; Missouri Pacific, high- 
est since 1952 except for 1 year; Southern 
Pacific, highest since 1953 (and perhaps 
earlier, as Moody's Manual for 1960 may not 
have given @ correct estimate of 1961 tax 
Savings); Frisco, and perhaps the Cottonbelt, 
highest since 1956; Burlington, Milwaukee, 
and Illinois Central, highest since 1956 ex- 
cept for 1 year; Wabash, highest since 1957; 
Southern, highest since 1957 except for 1 
year; and Rio Grande, highest since 1958. 

On the other hand, the Santa Fe, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Rock Island, Gulf Mobile 
and Ohio, and Pennsylvania merely were 
higher in 1961 than 1960; and the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chesapeake and Ohio, Great West- 
ern, Great Northern, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, and Northern Pacific were the 
poorest in the past 14 years. 

I do not wish to say that this listing has 
been set forth in any wise to support a prop- 
osition that net railway operating income 
has been adequate these past 14 years 
whether or not we take into account this 
temporary tax savings feature, or that net 
railway operating income should not have 
grown commensurate with the growth of the 
country. Nor am I making any argument 
whether or not the accounting treatment by 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have been different and 
like that of other utilities under regulation 
should pare provided for the creation of a 
reserve equalize these temporary savings 
over the years in the future when they act in 
reverse. Nor has there been any fallure by 
the railroads to disclose to their stockholders 
what President Marsh of the Santa Fe de- 
scribed in our 1958 hearings as a temporary 
inflation in earnings that does not represent 
the true situation. 

I simply have offered this list to show that 
one of the puzzling features in the railroad 
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picture today is that many railroads do not 
appear to be facing acute crisis, although 
it is all too clear that some are in trouble 
and others seem to be hurting. 

The second puzzlement I wish to discuss 
is the condition of the eastern railroads. 

Por some time, naturally, I have been 
aware that the eastern railroads were not 
doing as well as those in the South and West. 
To some extent I suppose over the years my 
mind had attributed this to the fact that 
the East relatively had not been growing as 
rapidly as the South and the West. 

More recently, however, I have had occa- 
sion to be brought face to face with the 
truth at whereas during the forties perhaps 
the East did not grow as rapidly as the rest 
of the country, this was not true during 
the fifties. I became well aware of this fact 
for as you may know, down in Arkansas, we 
have been experiencing a little problem of 
congressional redistricting. There is nothing 
that so clearly emphasizes to some of us the 
relatively changing population of the coun- 
try as the change in the number of seats 
in the House of Representatives which each 
State has. 

Thus, in the past months I have had rea- 
son to become somewhat familiar with the 
1960 census which shows a nationwide pop- 
ulation increase of 18% percent over the 
1950 census. I could not help noticing the 
drop in population experienced by our many 
large cities since the 1950 census. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo—every one of these lost 
population in this decade. On the other 
hand, Los Angeles, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Memphis, Denver, At- 
lanta, all grew substantially. 

In 1950, there were 18 cities with a popu- 
lation of 500,000 or more. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad serves 11 of these. Every one lost 
population. The New York Central serves 
nine, Every one lost population. 

In 1950, there were 32 cities with a popu- 
lation between 200,000 and 500,000, and 56 
cities with a population between 100,000 and 
200,000. The Pennsylvania served 23 of 
these. Eleven of these 23 lost population. 
The New York Central served 22 of these. 
Nine of these 22 lost population. 

In total, the large citles over 100,000 served 
by each of these railroads lost population 
although the territory served by each of 
them grew around 16 percent in population 
during the decade. The net railway oper- 
ating for each of these railroads for the 
years 1969, 1960, and 1961 averaged some 
60-percent less than for the 10 previous 
years’ 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

I commenced to wonder if there might be 
some correlation between railway earnings 
and the growth of cities served by the rail- 
roads. The territory served by the Southern 
Rallway grew only at a rate of about one-half 
that of the territory served by the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, but its cities 
grew some 8% percent. Southern’s net rall- 
way operating income increased some 30 
percent during the 10 years. The Missouri 
Pacific territory increased about the same 
as that of the aforementioned eastern rail- 
roads but the cities over 100,000 which it 
served grew 26 percent and its net railway 
operating income has remained fairly con- 
stant. 

The Norfolk & Western and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to some degree serve similar 
territory. The Chesa & Ohio's large 
cities lost population during the decade while 
the Norfolk & Western increased 17 per- 
cent. Net railway operating income of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio increased only 2 per- 
cent while that of the Norfolk & Western 
increased 78 percent. 

The large cities served by the Illinois Cen- 
tral increased only some 2 percent while 
those of the Louisville & Nashville increased 
8 percent. The Illinois Central net railway 
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operating income is off 49 percent while that 
of the Louisville & Nashville is up slightly- 
The Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe both 
experienced great growth in the territories 
served by them. The large cities served bY 
the Santa Fe increased only 20 percent while 
those served by the Southern Pacific in- 
creased 32 percent. Santa Fe earnings are 
off more than those of the Southern Pacific 
during the past 10 years. ? 

I do not wish to state that there is 8 
complete statistical correlation between the 
growth or decline of the large cities 
by a railroad and its net earnings for too 
many assumptions or adjustments would 
have to be made relating to such matters 
as management, traffic composition, length 
of haul, number of industrial sidings, fi 
tenance of property, et cetera, but it is cleat 
that where the large cities are losing pop“ 
ulation (whether in the East, here, or in 
the West such as Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis. 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, San Francisco, n 
land, or Portland) railroads are not doing 
so well. 

It would seem that the railroads have 2 
substantial stake in these large cities. It 
may be that the decline of the city, eve? 
though the metropolitan area grows, means 
loss of traffic to the railroad. This was sug“ 
gested by an official of the Pennsyl 
Railroad in connection with a discussion In 
1957-58 of the Philadelphia commuter plan 
on the ground that its experience was that 
location of people and industry on the 
periphery of cities was not equally accom- 
panied by railroad sidings and in 
traffic. It may be that the tax situation 
in these cities is much different 
from that in one which is expanding. From 
whatever the cause, I would think it be- 
hooyes railroad management to be most 
energetic in its attention to its urban 
centers. 

Today we seem to be living in an age 
of “zations.” To all of the “zations,” in- 
cluding “centralization,” we now are add- 
ing “urbanization.” There can be no ques- 
tion about the country's trend from 
to urban population. We all are familiar 
with the tremendous growth of our large 
my litan areas. What apparently 15 
being overlooked, however, is what has been 
happening to the principal city at the heart 
of these areas, what are the railroad’s inter- 
ests in this central city compared with i 
interests in the new cities which are spring” 
ing up around it? 

This is a puzzlement to the legislator 
who is confronted with the requirement 
of the modern age, for there seems great 
dissimilarity in the approach to the prob- 
lem which is made by individual 

Some seem energetically to be attempting 
to rebuild and vitalize their cities. I have 
noted with interest not only what is going 
on in your city here as to the commuter 
traffic but such innovations as that of thé 
water taxi which Mr. Heineman is putting 
on the Chicago River. 

Others seem to take the position that this 


matter should be turned over completely for 


Federal treatment. Such position is 
perplexing in the face of a situation where 
the cities, their citizens, and those who stand 
to gain or lose do not seem certain as to 
what they want to do about their own cities- 
This uncertainty is reflected in such tres” 
tises as those of the Committee for Economie 
Development which have titles like Chang 
ing Economic Functions of the Centra! 
Cities” and “Metropolis Against Itself"; in 
Robert Moses’ recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly “Are Cities Dead?”; and in 
Mumford's book, “The City of History,” to 
name a few. 

Cinderella’s character never recovered, one 
supposes, from the disastrous intervention 
of her fairy godmother. Having once dis- 
covered how far her problems could be solve 
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by that wand, she, no doubt, stopped trying 
to solve them herself and adopted the slogan, 
ve it to Grandmother.” 
Tam not yet fully convinced that the time 
arrived when the Federal wand should 
Waved to bail out the railroads from some 
these local problems. Certain it is that 
the data I have given with respect to large 
city growth and railroad earnings would seem 
to suggest that a rallroad's freight traffic is 
involved and that the railroad itself has an 
immense stake in maintaining the city’s 
Population and in facilitating transporta- 
tlon to the city from the suburbs. 
year marks the 75th anniversary of 
— ot the Interstate Commerce Act. 
$ ls fitting that we note this anniversary, 
Or under the regulation provided by this 
Sct, as amended, we have maintained in this 
country a system of railroads which have 
been Privately operated. The tradition of 
this type of free enterprise seems to me to 
be worth keeping. 
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In this orbital age, all of our practices, our 
institutions, our laws, and our businesses 
naturally come under the necessity of con- 
tinuous examination as to how best they 
serve the public interest. It is the Auty of 
all of us to consider the extent to which 
regulation needs to be strengthened or re- 
laxed best to meet the public convenience 
and necessity of our times and of the future. 

I have attempted to outline for you to- 
night some of the perplexities which con- 
front a legislator as he considers today's 
railroad picture and various legislative pro- 
posals. What the eventual answers to these, 
or to other matters may be, I do not know. 
I trust, however, that from groups like your- 
selves there will come the results of thought- 
ful consideration which will lead to the 
maintenance of a vital, growing, and ade- 
quate national railroad system. 

It is encouraging to be here in Chicago 
where the railroads seems to be keenly alert 
to the situation. It is good to note the re- 
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cent rundown in the Traffic World of what 
officials like Mr. Quinn of the Milwaukee, Mr. 
Heineman of the Northwestern, Mr. Murphy 
of the Burlington, our toastmaster, Mr. 
Johnson of the Rock Island, Mr. Marsh of the 
Santa Fe, Mr. Budd of the Great Northern, 
and others are doing to stimulate passenger 
business. It is good to note also that the 
Santa Fe now is proposing a petroleum prod- 
ucts pipeline on its right-of-way from Ana- 
heim to San Diego. This, like the products 
line of the Southern Pacific, is progress, even 
though this kind of progress and utilization 
of rights-of-way has been a long time com- 
Ing. I have been tremendously impressed 
too, by Wayne A. Johnston's recent message 
to Illinois Central territory showing what his 
and other railroads have done to improve 
their efficiency so that today's railroads have 
“stronger muscles than ever,” 

So, finally, I close using Mr. Johnston's 
closing words: "I have always been an opti- 
mist about ratlroading.” 


Net railway operating income, 1951-60, 1960, and 1961, as reported and as adjusted to deduct temporary tax benefils arising from 


accelerated amortization of emergency facilities 


[In thousands of dollars] 

Netrallway| Tempor- |Netrallway| Net rallway operatin; Not rullway ting 
rating 0 ting income as reported > Income as adjusted 
come como 

reported, 951-60 | adjusted, 
1951-60 1951-60 
average average 
ae er in et RE et er et Se, es ̃— — ee ee — 
New York Central 36, 218 5,023 31, 100 16,108 493 | 19 108 1 493 
Beines iran 49, 135 4,728 44, 407 4.227 17, 833 4.227 117, 833 
Neuwert & 34, 618 3, 683 30, 95 15,107 | 217,411 8 
Mi York, Ch 19, 758 1, 206 18, 552 15, 285 12, 590 13, 849 11.62 
0 abash 10, 751 1, 782 8, 969 6, 006 6, 701 5, 721 7. U 
Cher 61,011 8, 800 52, 202 48, 405 87, 793 40, 605 33, 043 
Howto , 85⁴ 4, 400 46, 454 60. 497 65, 484 61.420 2. 804 
— Central O64 2.300 23, 685 13, 722 16, 880 13,018 17.27 
Ge, 24, 566 3, 638 20, 878 17, 745 23.652 18, 488 24, 827 
COU AL fe 7.727 736 6, 931 3, 304 4. 770 3, 515 5, 080 
Seuche & Eastern IIimou. 3.251 821 2, 630 304 $72 173 1, 400 
Atben 881 3,239 35, 652 36, 108 35, 71 34, 228 35, 154 
antie © 10, 200 2,471 7,819 9,876 10, 811 9, 141 11, 217 
Stabourd A 21, 055 3, 343 17, 712 15, 463 14.584 14, 46 15, 410 
Crea, B 25.220 3, 563 21, 663 16, 632 18,918 14, 346 18, 649 
Siege, R 18, 134 2,1% 15, 940 8, 341 10, 191 BA 10, 986 
cago Great 3,806 404 3, 402 2, 258 1, 760 1, 908" 1, 036 
Sl Teunt P: 3A, 542 3,359 31, 883 30, 941 30, 964 30,744 32,212 
81. Louis Southwestern. 10, 541 03 10, 541 10, 321 10, 413 10, 321 10, 413 
Ayonls-San F 14, 001 , 320 12.281 18, 085 12, 606 10, 506 10, 992 
Secur, 64.207 6, 504 57, 705 43, 744 49,110 826 48, B25 
Wuthorn 54, 008 10,724 44, 184 49, 375 53, 103 42,044 45, 436 
nion 36, 480 7,275 29, 205 32,835 31,814 31,159 131,814 
Denver Grands 13, 236 842 12, 304 12,979 11, 129 10, 884 11,20 
Great Northern 25, 477 2, 612 22, 835 18, 435 10, 762 17,080 16, 242 
Chyebern ‘acific 15, 049 1, 202 14, 657 10,116 8, 9,771 $, 387 
Cago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & Pacific. 15,171 | 2.044 13,127 9, O54 14,113 9, 555 14, 086 
* Effect of temporary tax savings not shown in Moody’s manuals. 2 Deficit. 


Temporary tax savings arising from accelerated amortization of emergency facilities in excess of recorded book depreciation 


Shs SPAS rea 
388838888223 


C 
Ni 
Minois Go 
Louis 
Chih 
rn 
—— 


= 
=] 


1 
2 Deumated, Moody's Transportation Manual, 1960, 


(Thousands of dollars] 


1960 | 1961! 


Pacific 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
Rees a VIA LID ie Pe ENG WIE ß I ̃7˙» | a ere ::: a Ae Sd ae E 


2 Data not given in Moody's Transportation Mannal, 1000. 
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Comparison of change in population of cities (over 100,000 3 1950) and territory served and of net railway operating income 


Cities over 100,000 


Adjusted net raiway 


operating income ! Change 
Number, 
1950 
(Thou- Percent Percent Percent 
3 sands) 

Chicago & Eastern IIIIn Gs 3 3.5 13.2 — 5 
Baltimore & Ohlo = 21 -28 13.0 326 -77.4 
CU O il -24 15.9 9,381 -R0 
New York Central... #2 -20 16.1 35,672 | 13,348 —2 2 
Teunerlrans 27 -1.9 16.3 50,300 | -2 17, 298 -6A ő 
New York, Chicago & 11 —1,8 17.9 20, 149 14.172 -2.1 
Chreapoake & Oblo.. 12 —1.0 123 39, 388 40, 227 +21 
Chicago, Burlington 9 =07 13.5 28, 700 16, 738 4.7 
o Great. Western 7 = 27 13.1 3, 140 2.250 -Ai 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 9 -1.6 10.9 8, 509 4, 631 —4h 
Illinois Central... ee. 12 25 121) 31,000] 15,69 21 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... 11 11 14.0 15, W2 12, 169 -B. 3 
. 7 * 7 14.4 17, 680 10,750 80. H 

Great Northern 7 4 7 14.5 23, 517 18, 46 -2. 
Chicago, Rock Island & 16 “4 12.1 18, 506 10, 448 -445 
Louisville & Washington 13 S2 6.1 20, 567 2), 704 +1} 
Southern 18 8 7 9,1 27,028 35, 403 Ars 
Denver & Rio Grunde W 2 14.2 31.3 9,917 10, 993 +10. 7 
Louis Southwestern... 6 16,4 9.9 29,900 10,271 11 2 
Norfolk & Western 3 16. U 14.9 3A, 545 61, 550 +s 
Union Pacific it 17.7 26.0 32, $40 31, 116 21 
5 A rr 

e ) 2. 6s, 322 - 

Central of Georgia.........---. 5 23 10.8 1.801 2, 38S +09 
Missouri 17 20.1 13.6 31, 113 31, 175 ts 
Atantic West Line 8 27.4 18.4 8 444 9, 870 +16. 3 
A 9 27.7 28, 6 15, 240 15, 752 tri 

Southern Pacific. . 18 31.9 36.3 51, 443 43, -14 
— a 


1 Adjusted to eltminate- effect of 
amortization of emergency facilities, 


tempomry tax savings arising from accelerated 


now being covered, 


2 Unadjusted, deductions for older projects terminated. There may be new projects 


3 Unadjusted, data not shown in Moody's manuals. 


Action Programs for Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the February 1962 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, Victor R. Fuchs 
of the Ford Foundation Program in Eco- 
nomic Development and Administration 
has an interesting article on “Action 
Programs To Deal With Unemployment.” 
He points out quite clearly the problem 
that exists as our economy and popula- 
tion move forward and he offers some 
important ideas for further study, in- 
cluding retraining, which was the back- 
bone of recent legislative action by the 
Congress. Iam placing Mr. Fuchs’ com- 
ment in the Recorp to share them with 
my colleagues and with the hope that 
this will aid the Congress in the impor- 
tant job of meeting the problem of un- 
employment: 

ACTION ProcraMs To Dear WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Victor R. Fuchs) 

The point is often made that the rate of 
growth of the economy was adequate from 
1950 to 1955 but was too slow in the second 
half of the decade, resulting in a large in- 
crease in unemployment. The fact is that 
the economy created more new jobs between 
1955 and 1960 than it did between 1950 and 
1955. Unemployment grew at the same time 
because the increase in the labor force was 
much greater in the second half of the 
decade than in the first half. 

During the next decade, the rate of in- 
crease in the labor force will be even more 
rapid than it was from 1955 to 1960. In 


order to keep unemployment under 4 million 
in 1965, it will be necessary to create as many 
new jobs between 1960 and 1965 as were 
created in the 10 years 1950-60. This is 
obviously a big order. 

Clarence Long has argued that there is 
no connection between changes in the labor 
force and unemployment, He cites figures 
going back to 1900 to support this position." 
But Long’s analysis ignores the role formerly 
played 11 immigration in creating changes 
in the labor force. Kuznets, Abramovitz, 
and Easterlin have all suggested that immi- 
gration movements are best explained as a 
response to changes in the demand for 
labor in the United States. If we accept 
this, most of Long’s data are beside the 
point. It seems to me that the rapid increase 
in the labor force that we will experience in 
the coming years does provide special cause 
for concern. 

The task will be complicated by the 


dangers of inflation and of balance of pay- 


ments difficulties. These dangers are likely 
to place strict limits on our ability to deal 
with unemployment solely from the de- 
mand side. Demand will be important; 
there is no doubt about that. But my own 
set of action recommendations tends to stress 
the supply side. 

1. Training and retraining: We urgently 
need a large-scale training and retraining 
program which would include provision for 
basic education as well as technical and 
vocational skills. Ideally, this program 
should mark the beginning of widespread rec- 
ognition that education must be a continu- 
ing process, In a world of rapid technologi- 
cal change, retraining and retreading will be 
the usual and the expected—not limited to 
emergencies—and will be as important for 
those with employment as for the man with- 
out a job. Neil Chamberlain has recently 
suggested that workers be permitted to ac- 


Labor Force and Unemployment in the 
1960's," in “Employment and Unemploy- 
ment: The Problem of the 1960's” ( Washing- 
ton, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1961). 


cumulate years of potential educational ben- 
efits, just as they now accumulate potential 
unemployment benefits and retirement 
rights. He argues that as an alternative to 
earlier retirement, workers should use these 
benefits in years of meaningful education 
spread throughout their working lives. This 
idea seems worthy of serious study and ex- 
perimentation. 

2. Aid to education: The strengthening of 
formal public education is essential if the 
labor force Is to be in a position to take ad, 
vantage of retraining and new employment 
opportunities decades after they leave school. 
In order to avoid unemployment in the fu, 
ture, a sharp reduction in the number 
high school dropouts should be a major 
goal. 

3. Reform and revitalization of vocational 
education: This is too large and complex 
a subject to expand upon in this paper 
Many changes are needed. One of the inno- 
vations I would like to see is a vast chain 
of technical schools throughout the Nation. 
open to youths and adults and reaching 
down into the high schools and junior nig 
schools, to provide guidance, prestige, 8 
inspiration in fields that require manus! 
as well as mental skills. What more fitting 
way would there be to celebrate the centen” 
nial of the land-grant colleges than for the 
Federal Government to launch, in coopera” 
tion with the States, a new type of technical 
institute to meet the growing demands of 
our Own economy and those of the underde- 
veloped nations. 

4. Special youth employment opportuni- 
ties: It is a harsh fact of life that many 
youths do not derive full benefit from form 
education programs and drop out of schoo 
Still others stay through high school gradu” 
ation only to find that they have no special 
qualifications for employment. The great 
tragedy is that their lack of qualification: 
prevents them from getting what they 
desperately need—work experience and on- 


„Automation and Labor Relations,” Reed 
College 50th Anni Conference, Port 
land, Oreg., Nov. 17, 1961. 
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the-Job training. Special programs should 

created to permit them to obtain this ex- 
a . These programs will require sub- 
tantial cooperation from employers and 
bor 


labor. 
5. Expansion and improvement of the U.S. 
Employment Service: This must be more 
a nominal change or an exhortation to 
better. More resources are needed to ob- 
and disseminate information on job 
opportunities, and there should be a dra- 
8 reorientation of the image projected 
D the Service to business and tħe public. 
am not urging a public relations gloss, 
t an effective communications program to 
arm when basic changes have been made. 
8 Worker relocation assistance: The effi- 
ent location of industry requires continu- 
dus adaptation to changes in technology, 
+ and the availability of natural re- 
ces. This is not, however, an argument 
We can and should con- 


large-scale migration, 

7. Reduction of racial barriers: One of our 
Sreatest challenges and opportunities is to 

forward as strenuously as possible for 
removal of racial barriers in order that 
“ane and other minorities can become 
9 Productive and as fully employed as 
— ir fellow citizens. Jacob Mincer's recent 

Udies of on-the-job training suggests that 
k ation in employment may be greater 
rari More harmful to the Negro than is dis- 

mination in formal education? 

8. Stimulation of the rate of technological 
innovation and diffusion: This is one area 
Where the Government can stimulate de- 

d without the dangers that attend the 
* demand stimulants. By supporting 
for op search, ang by a vigorous program 

the dissemination of technological and 
teeamizational discoveries, it may be possible 
increase the rate of growth of business 
and provide a naturally buoyant demand. 
although the above recommendations 
w the supply side of the problem, de- 
nd is certainly very important. The oft- 
heard argument that the problems of re- 
training and relocation could be handled 
More easily under conditions of strong ag- 
— demand is undoubtediy true. I am 
rae Suggesting that insufficient attention 

been paid to the converse, which 18 

25 8 It would be much easler to 

a cy of strong aggregate demand 

if the labor force were more mobile, if the 
te omy were geared. to accept and expedite 
tities and relocation, and if other limi- 
Cire ns On supply were reduced. Under these 
or umstances, there would be less likelihood 
tun tionary pressures developing short of 
of the ployment, and fear of inflation is one 
ent major obstacles to curing unemploy- 


pregohomists have been both proficient and 
ties a in pointing out the inherent difficul- 
stabili pursuing full employment and price 
fw ty simultaneously. This has been use- 
“th but if wẹ go no further, the critical label, 
Raa dismal science,” will be justified. It 
In to me that certain action programs 
Felde dude unemployment without upsetting 
BOE eA Many of the measures that 
urging for an attack on unem - 
ae have been advocated in the mee io 
Wotton inflation. I conelude with the sug- 
Une n that our two opponents, inflation and 
it waPloyment, are actually Siamese twins. 
è alm our punches carefully, we may 
both at the same time. 
— LOE 


t+ 
On the Job Training: Costs, Returns, 
tear ne Implications.“ Universities—Na- 
Capital et Exploratory Conference on 
* Investment in Human Beings, New 


Ork City, Dec. 1-2, 1961. 
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A Mother’s Concern for the Future of Her 
Children in This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
letter to the editor which appeared in 
the March 1, 1962, issues of the Daily 
Breeze, a newspaper published in Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif., Mrs. Adrienne H. 
Jarecki stated: 

One of the happiest days * * * was the 
day I registered as a Democrat. One of my 
saddest days was when I realized that if my 
vote this year was to count for my country, 
the United States of America, I would have 
to reregister as a Republican (I did this and 
it hurt). I sadly say that my party, the 
Democratic Party, no longer stands for the 
things in which I belleve. 


Mrs, Jarecki came to this conclusion 
after contemplating the activities of a 
local Democratic club to which she be- 
longed and of which she was an officer 
and after reviewing the 1961 platform of 
the California Democratic Council. In 
commenting on the California Demo- 
cratic Council platform, Mrs. Jarecki 
said: 

Shocking, isn't it? 


I say, it certainly is. Because I be- 
lieve many of my colleagues in Congress 
will be interested in reading Mrs. Jar- 
ecki's letter, I include it in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

LETTER OF RESIGNATION 
Eorror, DAILY BREEZE: 

I am a housewife and mother of five chil- 
dren, Iam concerned for their future. Be- 
cause of this, I have in the past found time 
to work for my country through the party 
of my choice, which has been the Democratic 
Party. ; bf 

I was an appointed officer in the Women's 
Auxiliary of Torrance Democrats, Inc., which 
was to become the Women's Democratic So- 
ciety of the South Bay in the late part of 
1961. I am now recording secretary of that 
club. I hold this elective office by appoint- 
ment. 

The threat to our democratic society from 
communism was clarified to me somewhat 
last year. I was asked to read “Masters of 
Deceit” by J, Edgar Hoover, I went to get a 
copy and you can Imagine my surprise when 
I found that it wasn't available at the 
library, or bookshops. Finally I located a 
paperback and after reading it, I began to 
examine with new eyes the things that were 
happening. I took a new look at the things 
my friends in the Democratic Party were 
discussing, and,the position they took in 
relation to our country’s sovereignty. 

This past week, I attended the regular gen- 
eral membership meeting of our club. We 
had four guests. The first three to speak 
were candidates for assemblyman from the 
40th Assembly District. 

The first man said he was vitally inter- 
ested in the educational field. He was asked 
what his position would be in regard to the 
new and recently accepted textbooks, and 
how he felt about teachers who repeatedly 
took the fifth amendment, and were still 
teaching our children. As I understood his 
answer, he would support any platform that 
the party would decide on at a convention to 
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be held after the primary. He himself does 
not support the texts but if at the conven- 
tion it was decided to support the texts, then 
he would go along. As for fifth amendment 
teachers—He believes in the protection of 
the fifth amendment, as do I, but he sees no 
problem in retaining teachers who have used 
it so often. My personal feelings in this mat- 
ter are that if someone is so afraid of saying 
something that would incriminate himself 
then there must be something to hide. 

The second speaker sees no danger in 
Communist lawyers practicing law under our 
Constitution. He said that we couldn't prove 
them Communists and if we could, it is not 
illegal to be one. 

The third speaker of the evening seems 
to think that he is “electable.” 

Our fourth guest was a candidate for a 
local office. His first remarks indicated to 
me, that he felt invaded by the John Birch 
Society. This may have been prompted by 
the questioning of our previous guests. I 
am not a member of the John Birch Society. 
It is remarkable to me that anyone who 
questions the current “liberal” policies, now 
seems to be given the label of “Bircher.” As 
a matter of fact, a true liberal never labels 
people, but. grants to each individual the 
right to reach his own conclusions through 
his own thought processes. 

Now, these things, plus many smaller 
problems with the way the Women's Demo- 
cratic Society of the South Bay is run, such 
as the appointment of officers rather than 
the election of same, have caused me to 
write this public resignation to my office as 
recording secretary in the club, ` 

Several years ago when I became 21, I 
proudly went to register. I registered as a 
Democrat. 

I am now protesting the platform that I 
accepted one day several years ago. For your 
information, I am going to state the 12 reso- 
lutions that were adopted by the California 
Democratic Council at their convention in 
February 1961, at Fresno as their official 
party platform: 

1, Remold the U.N. into a world organiza- 
tion that enacts and interprets and enforces 
world law upon individuals and governments 
alike. 

2. Demand that the United States disarm 
even if negotiations to achieve world dis- 
armament fall, even if the U.S.S.R. does not 
disarm. 

3. Include Red China in negotiations to 
halt nuclear tests. 

4. Abolish the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

5. Abolish all loyalty oaths, State and 
Federal. 

6. Oppose all legislation which would in- 
hibit the powers of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

7. Outlaw secret congressional committee 
hearings. 

8. Strip the Postmaster General of powers 
to halt the use of the U.S. mail by the pur- 
veyors of pornographic materiais. 

9. Extend the right to organize and the 
right to strike to all public employees, fire- 
men, police officers, etc. 

10. Extend all-out Federal Aid to educa- 
tion, including funds for teachers salaries. 

11. Request the President to review the 
Morton Sobel treason conviction to secure 
ultimate justice, 2 

12. Increase economic aid to underde- 
veloped nations and reduce military assist- 
ance abroad. 

Shocking, isn’t it? 

I have not had to reregister since the first, 
as I have voted in every election and have 
not moved. One of the happiest days, as I 
have said before, was the day I registered as 
a Democrat. One of my saddest days was 
when I realized that if my vote this year 
was to count for my country, the United 
States of America, I would have to re-regis- 
ter as a Republican (I did this, and x hurt) 
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I sadly say that my party, the Democratic 
Party, no longer stands for the things in 
which I believe. 
ADRIENNE H, JARECKI. 
REDONDO BEACH. 


Half Slave and Half Free 


- ~- — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, that 
would appear to be the status of the 
administration's proposal for ownership 
of a communications satellite corpora- 
tion. 

This Nation became great under the 
free enterprise system. That means 
profit which in turn encourages invest- 
ment which pays for tools, for research 
development, and expansion. That, in 
turn, means job security and continu- 
ing prosperity. 

Government has shown conclusively it 
cannot operate a business satisfactorily. 
There are those in the field of communi- 
cations with proven ability who have 
demonstrated a capacity for accomplish- 
ments. They, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, should be charged with this 
responsibility as recommended by the 
FCC. The half and half, politically in- 
spired, proposal of the administration 
should not prevail. 

In further reference to this, I submit 
the following editorial which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Hanover (Pa.) 
Evening Sun: 

Never Cur a BABY IN HALF 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has called for sanity among the hysterics of 
who should and shouldn't own a communi- 
cations satellite corporation, 

The tion should be owned, says the 
FCC in a public hearing, solely by people 
who have an interest in it—the common 
carrier communications companies. 

This disagrees with President Kennedy’s 
cut-the-baby-in-half proposal for creating a 
private corporation under a Government U- 
cense forbidding it to be dominated by the 
only people who, by rights, should have any- 
thing to say about it—the communications 
companies. 

The President’s proposal was political—a 
politician's compromise between the Gov- 
ernment ownership faction in his admin- 
istration and in Congress and the private 
enterprise principle that has served the 
Kennedy family so well. Mr. Kennedy prob- 
ably would like to go whole hog on private 
enterprise in this and all other decisions 
where Government ownership buffs crowd 
him. But he is first of all a politician and 
only secondarily the scion of & family that 
Owes more than most to private enterprise. 

The mischief in the Presidential proposal 
for splitting the difference is the possibility 
of comprising the principle that business be- 
longs to private enterprise, not to politi- 
cians. When they moved into the new field 
of atomic energy, a war was in progress; 
atomic energy is still primarily a military 
concern, But they have tried tirelessly to 
wriggle into other places where they have no 
right to be—electric power, for example, 

A communications satellite system would 
be a logical development of telephone com- 
munication. The Government's only excuse 
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for nibbling into it would be its monopoly of 
the size of the rockets required to put com- 
munications satellites into orbit—and even 
in that single respect Bell Telephone already 
has offered to pay the full cost of the rockets 
for doing the job. 

Thanks to the FCC, Congress now has 
something more sensible to argue about 
than a choice between a compromise pro- 
posal of half state capitalism and half 
private enterprise and an all-out proposal 
to socialize satellite communications by 
setting up public ownership at the outset. 
It can talk about private enterprise, too. It 
might even end up talking about turning 
over the job to the only company that stands 
ready to accept it—the Bell system. 


Le Sueur Pastor Protests Tax Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


How. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving ever-increasing number of letters 
from my Second District of Minnesota 
protesting the adoption of the King- 
Anderson bill, providing for a hospital 
care program for the aged financed 
through the social security system. One 
of the more thoughful comes from the 
Reverend Keith P. Johnson, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church of Le Sueur, 
Minn. Because the points he raises 
serve to clarify part of the dilemma this 
program poses for members of Rever- 
end Johnson's profession, as well as to 
millions of Americans, I wish to draw 
his comments to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress. I include his 
letter in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tux First LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Le Sueur, Minn., March 1962. 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: When I was 
ordained into the ministry in 1955, I waived 
exemption and enrolled in the social security 

: for ministers, under the assump- 
tion that Congress meant its word when it 
adopted an increasing scale of tax rates 
for ministers, beginning at 3 percent in 
1955, and increasing to 6.9 percent in 1968 
and after. 

I felt I could handle this program, and 
should, for the sake of my family. So far 
I have been able to do so, even though I 
paid almost as much for social security in 
1961 as I did Federal income tax. 

But now, even though we pastors were 
pretty well guaranteed that the rates would 
be those shown us at the time of enroll- 
ment, President Kennedy is advocating a 
medical care program which will add un- 
mercifully to my tax load, and that of all 
other enrolled pastors. And Congress is 
showing signs of weakening, in violation of 
the trust I and many others placed in it 
when we entered the social security program. 

If this plan is adopted, I can foresee the 
time when I will be paying as much as 
10 percent social security tax, plus Federal 
income tax of 20 percent, plus State income 
tax, plus county personal property and other 
local taxes in a total amount which will 
threaten my family’s welfare and my chil- 
drens’ future. Can Congress permit this to 
happen to me, and to thousands of others? 

Had I known that Congress could break 
faith on this program, I would never have 
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entered it. Nor would I choose to remain 
in it for one moment if President Kennedy 
succeeds in influencing Congress to adopt 
the medical care sup by the 
social security tax. But the unfortunate 
and unfair part of it is that although Con- 
gress is apparently free to break faith with 
me and thousands of other pastors, we are 
not free to break faith with Congress. For 
once enrolled, we are prisoners of the social 
security tax program from then on, forever 
denied the privilege of choice. This I kneW 
upon entering the program. But at that 
time it didn’t frighten me, because I trusted 
the word of Congress; and trusted my on 
ability to pay the maximum tax of 69 
percent. 

Now, however, I am frightened, because 
Im beginning to doubt that Congress can 
be trusted; and I'm beginning to doubt my 
ability to pay anything beyond the maximum 
6.9 percent. Even that looks small on paper. 
but it takes a terrifyingly big chunk out of 
my income. 

I beg you, therefore, to help me, and all 
like me. I implore you to use all the influ- 
ence you may have upon Members of Con- 
gress to defeat the President's program. 

And if such a program is needed, I ask you 
to consider making it one in which all Amer- 
icans share the cost, by funding it through 
the Federal income tax. There are thqu- 
sands of well to do in America today whos 
financial independence makes it unnecessary 
for them to even consider their own enroll- 
ment in the social security They 
will not have to contribute a cent under the 
President’s plan. The full load, instead, 
have to be borne by little men, like me, wh? 
desperately need the protection of social 
security in old age: little men who are having 
a hard time right now paying for that pro- 
tection, and who can ill afford an even heav; 
ler burden. 

How long will the American public con- 
tinue to believe that the Democratic Party 15 
the party of the common man, the little 
man, when this holds true, when it is the 
little man who will be hurt deeply by the 
President's program, and the big man will get 
off scot free? 

If this program is as American as the 
President says, then let it be a for 
all Americans; let it be paid for by that tax 
which involves all Americans: the Federal 
income tax. 

Yours in hopeful protest, . 
Pastor KETTH P, JOHNSON. 


Why Doesn’t the Air Force Do the 
Transporting? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting an editorial which appeared in 
the Columbus, Ohio, Evening Dispatch 
on Monday, March 19, 1962. 

The servicemen of the United States. 
under orders to travel to areas of assign, 
ment, have no choice as to means of 
transportation. They are ordered, bY 
their superiors, and required to fiy about 
the world in equipment provided by sup- 
plemental carriers under contract with 
the U.S. Government. 

It seems to me supplemental carriers 
should be used for cargo transportation, 
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however, as pointed out in this excellent 
edi when human lives are involved, 
Military should meet all safety re- 
quirements of commercial airlines and 
transport troops in U.S. Air Force equip- 
Ment manned by qualified U.S. Air Force 
Personnel, 
The article follows: 
War Dorsn’r Am Force Do THE 
TRANSPORTING? 
as tragic loss of 107 lives, including those 
93 U.S, Army men, when a chartered air- 
vanished on a flight to South Vietnam 
$z ere our country is engaged in military 
Perations against Communist guerrillas, 
fio the question of why servicemen, being 
wn to and from posts of duty, are not 
in Air Force planes. 
merice, now, within 4 months, U.S, service- 
n have gone to their deaths in chartered 
wanmercial planes flying under contract 
th our Armed Forces. Seventy-four re- 
Suite lost their lives on a contract carrier in 
‘rash near Richmond, Va., early this winter. 
e there is no guarantee of 100 percent 
Antermance by Air Force planes, we do have 
= uge, well-trained Air Force which operates 
ine? transport service. In view of our 
easing global commitments requiring the 
re Port of military men almost constantly 
bd distant places and apparently the need 
then mee to speed recruits and draftees to 
Air training points, it would seem that the 
Force should be using its own planes, 
2 by Air Force personnel and serviced 
Air Force technicians, to perform this vital 


ene the contract carriers fly commercial 
ent or sell their chartered services to 
tn cases and individuals who car enter 
to contract freely and after investigation 
their satisfaction. Or, certainly, let the 
Nights Department confine its contract 
feng the carrying of material and other 
1 — 5 all our Air Force skill and top-quality 
ment, our Government should not be 
on contract flights by nonscheduled 
lanes to transport either its trained 
Ont 1 or its ‘recruits. 
c y those planes subject to strictest 
Fina and controls should be used to. fly 
and fighting forces, even though the pilots 
— crewmembers on the nonschedule 
è are generally of a high caliber, with 
Xcellent records. 
Pad contract carrier line involved in the 
recent disaster is essentially a freight- 


route p 


carrying line, having done some passenger 
Ju, f outside the United States. Last 


it began flying passengers for the Mili- 
82 Service (MATS), under 
Pacing $10.5 million contract, across the 
to Tok Travis Air Force Base, Calif., 
Far Bane! Guam, and other points in the 


N'e sincerely hope, and storngly urge, that 
Provia fense Department will take steps to 
desi e the Air Force with its own specially 
to S uated fleet of transport planes adequate 
Uni the full and exacting requirements. 
deri, it does, it risks being tragically 
ellet, in our opinion. 


Farm Bureau Plan Merits Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


under CHIPERFIELD, Mr. Speaker, 
T leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rock Island 
Argus of March 16, 1962: 

Farm BUREAU PLAN MERITS TRIAL 


The American Farm Bureau Federation's 
cropland adjustment plan was outlined for 
the House Agriculture Committee on Tues- 
day by Charles B. Shuman of Minois, fed- 
eration president. The essence of the pro- 
gram is its emphasis on freedom of action. 

Farmers would be asked to put acres, in- 
cluding whole farms, into retirement as a 
means of reducing the Government-owned 
surplus. The Government would determine 
the number of acres that the crop situation 
required and obtain their retirement by of- 
fering bids to the growers. Price supports 
would be reduced and eventually eliminated. 

The Kennedy administration’s program 
calls for rigid controls of production. Far- 
mers would have the right to vote on the 
controls, but with the knowledge that if they 
failed to approve by a two-thirds vote, the 
Government would have the power to dump 
the surplus on the market and break prices. 

Opponents of the Government plan call 
this blackmail. Backers say that since 
farmers have profited from the Government's 
effort to control the surplus they have an 
obligation to cooperate. But a good many 
farmers have stayed out of the Government 
program from the outset, 

Growers of feed grains still had freedom 
of choice in 1961. Now, if the Government’s 
plan is approved by Congress and accepted 
by two-thirds of the growers (excluding those 
with a small acreage), all will be bound by 
it. 

The Farm Bureau is waging a battle for 
freedom of action. 

It has been criticized for not trying to re- 
move the rigid controls already in force for 
cotton and tobacco. As a practical matter, 
production in these crops lends itself to mar- 
keting controls. Corn, on the other hand, is 
consumed largely on the farm as livestock 
feed. Politically, the federation had to ac- 
cept the cotton and tobacco formula in order 
to get support in Congress from these areas. 
But corngrowers certainly would not like the 
prospect of having their production beaten 
down as has happened in the cotton and 
tobacco lands. 

The Farm Bureau believes in an economy of 
abundance instead of scarcity. And it be- 
lieves strongly in free enterprise. Its pro- 
gram is self-eliminating. 

Congress should welcome the opportunity 
to try out the Farm Bureau's proposal for 
the grain lands and compare the results with 
those in the rigid control areas. 


The Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


or NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps is a little more than 1 year 
old; however, in that short time progress 
has been made and the reports received 
concerning their programy have been 
encouraging, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp an excellent article by 
Joseph R. L. Sterne, staff correspondent 
for the Baltimore Sun, concerning the 
activities of the Peace Corps in Ghana: 
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THE Peace Corps 
(By Joseph R. L. Sterne) 

Fifty-one Peace Corps secondary school- 
teachers in Ghana have earned good marks 
for their first semester on the job. 

So pleased is the Accra government with 
their work that Washington has been asked 
to send another 70 teachers to this west 
African country next fall. 

To American officials, who still have their 
fingers crossed, this request marks an im- 
plicit vote of confidence in a program that 
Ghana first greeted with caution, misgiv- 
ings and a touch of hostility. 

NO PUBLIC APPROVAL 

Even today the Government-controlled 
press is almost completely silent about the 
Peace Corps and no words of approval have 
been spoken publicly by ranking officials, 

Privately, however, leading Ghanaians say 
the American volunteers are making a real 
contribution in an area of desperate need. 
They would like to hope that Peace Corps 
teachers will be a fixture in their education 
schemes for some time to come, 

According to rough estimates, 17 of 
Ghana's 68 secondary schools would not 
have been able to open last September if 
Peace Corps men and women had not come 
on the scene. They took up posts in 31 
schools scattered throughout the country, 
augmenting the teaching staffs by at least 
10 percent. 

NEEDS 200 NEW INSTRUCTORS 

With Ghana pushing ahead on a major 
expansion program at the secondary level, 
the teacher shortage will be every bit as 
severe when the new school year begins. The 
country could use more than 200 additional 
instructors and is looking to the Peace Corps 
to fill one third of this gap. 

At this stage in Ghana's educational devel- 
opment, the need for high school teachers 
is especially acute because thousands of chil- 
dren are pouring out of primary schools 
where attendance has greatly increased. 

Politically, this emphasis on primary edu- 
cation has paid dividends for the government 
of President Kwame Nkrumah, As a people 
fighting illiteracy, the Ghanaians have asso- 
ciated the spread of education with inde- 
pendence and the vision of their Osageyfo (or 
great leader). 

But in a country that is trying to indus- 
trialize and put its agriculture on a more 
scientific basis, primary schooling is not 
enough. The educational pyramid must be 
widened at the top to produce skilled man- 
power and teachers by the thousands. 

NEW SCHOOLS GOING UP 

Because of this necessity, Ghana’s Ministry 
of Education is now putting sharp emphasis 
on the construction of high schools. In 
many parts of the country new institutions 
are being founded and others are expanding 
on a class-a-year basis, 

Unlike the pattern in the United States, 
practically all of Ghana’s public high schools 
operate on a boarding school plan. Young- 
sters coming out of primary schools are 
tested and screened, and the best are chosen 
for secondary work. 

Peace Corps volunteers who arrived here 6 
months ago soon found that their duties 
extended well beyond the classroom, From 
6:50 a.m. to 9 pm., they have to inspect 
dormitories, keep a close check on the extra- 
curricular activities of their students, and 
make sure lights-out regulations are obeyed. 

OUTSIDE PROJECTS 

Despite these long hours, some Peace Corps 
volunteers in Ghana have taken on extra 
projects in their communities. 

George E. Coyne, 30, of Plainfield, N.J., has 
started an experimental farm in the isolated 
village of Sunyani in central Ghana to dem- 
onstrate that a greater variety of vegetables 
can be grown in a tropical climate, 
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Robert Klein, 32, of New York City, an- 
other teacher stationed in the central forest 
regions, has begun a lending library for the 
people of a tiny settlement called Sefwa 
Wiawso, 

Alice O'Grady, a biology teacher from Chi- 
cago, is giving an adult education course in 
anatomy for the townsfolk of Dormaa Ahen- 
kro in western Ghana. One of her most avid 
pupils is the local chief. 

A typical Peace Corps operation can be 
observed at the Yaa Asantewa Girls School 
just outside Kumasi, where the faculty con- 
sists of five Ghanaians, two Britons, and four 
Americans. 

The Peace Corps girls are Ruth Whitney, 
23, of Quincy, II.: Susan Hastings, 23, of 
Malibu, Calif.; Carol Waymire, 27, of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., and Darlene Malcolm, 22, of Belle 
River, III. 

STUDENTS SLEEPING ON FLOOR 

When they arrived at Yaa Asantewa, a 
school named after the Ashanti Joan of Arc 
who led tribal forces against the British, 
they quickly discovered they had been as- 

to a school growing at a pellmell pace. 

About 100 of the 280 students were sleep- 
ing on the floor, awaiting the arrival of beds, 
and the faculty was so understaffed that 
study hours sometimes had to be substituted 
for periods of normal classroom instruction. 

Like many Peace Corps people in Ghana, 
the foursome at the Yaa Asantewa School 
have seen a good deal of Ghana and neigh- 
boring countries by riding around in “mam- 
my wagons"—those crowded, topheavy, in- 
expensive passenger trucks emblazoned with 
such colorful names as “Prepare for tomor- 
row,” “It’s true,” “Oh yes, and “God is with 
you.” r 

For West Africans, the sight of white 
people traveling in “mammy wagons” is 
unprecedented and impressive. It is one of 
the ways in which Peace Corps volunteers 
are practicing good diplomacy by being exu- 
berant, down-to-earth and relatively poor. 

American teachers, transported to and 
from Africa at Uncle Sam's expense, are 
being paid by the Ghana Government at 
the local scale of $1,960 a year. 

This represents quite a savings for Ghana, 
which heretofore has had to give all ex- 
patriate teachers salaries of at least $3,000 
& year and transport them to and from their 
own countries (usually Britain). 

While some f teachers and highly 
educated Ghanaians feel the Peace Corps 
people coming here are too inexperienced, 
veteran British civil servants say the United 
Kingdom is somewhat chagrined for not 
having thought of the Peace Corps idea 
first—especially in light of British interest 
and obligations in Africa. 

The silence of the Ghana Government and 
the Ghana press on the subject of the Peace 
Corps does not seem to worry Western ob- 
servers in Accra. 

There is a belief here that the Washing- 
ton ballyboo about the Peace Corps is de- 
signed to lure recruits and boost the domestic 
position of the Kennedy administration— 
twin objectives that are unnecessary in 
Africa. 


Communist Political Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues, I would like to in- 


clude at this point in the RECORD an 
excerpt from a letter I have received 
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from a constituent who has found him- 
self to be on a mailing list to receive 
some of the propaganda material the 
Soviet Union and its satellites are ship- 
ping into this country and the US. 
postal service obligingly distributes at 
the cost of the taxpayers. My con- 
stituent received an envelope and 
brochure which is printed in Latvian. 
The origin of the brochure is attributed 
to a certain Committee for Sponsoring 
Repatriation and Cultural Ties With 
Countrymen Abroad. 

The following is quoted from my con- 
stituent's letter of protest: 

The contents of the brochure is a vicious, 
criminally inspired slander. If such ma- 
terial were mailed in the United States the 
sender would be subject to prosecution and 
would face a libel suit. The author is at- 
tacking six Latvian pastors two of whom 
reside in Canada and the other four in the 
United States. All six of them are called 
bloodthirsty murderers, Gestapo agents and 
the like using the entire assortment of the 
established Soviet jargon in names calling. 
It fits nicely into the whole array of personal 
attacks on former citizens of the Baltic 
countries launched after World War II 
and stepped up recently in an effort to dis- 
credit and cast a shadow upon them, to 
create distrust among immigrants from these 
countries, and to stir up resentment within 
American people against them. The rea- 


son is obvlous—they are live witnesses of 
the Soviet atrocities committed in their 


countries against people and their church. 


This body, Mr. Speaker, took strong 
action against the free and subsidized 
delivery of Communist propaganda at 
the time it passed the postal rate bill in 
January, and I was pleased to give my 
full support to this amendment. I am 
hopeful action will be finalized without 
delay. 


Statement in Support of the Lead-Zinc 
Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
X7 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, there 
are pending in the Congress several bills 
intended to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zine in the United States through a 
principle of tariffs based on reasonable 
peril points. My proposal, H.R. 9976, is 
identical to bills submitted by many of 
my distinguished colleagues in this 
Chamber. There is another proposal 
pending, H.R. 5193, sponsored by the 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


BAKER]. 

I think it will benefit all of us to have 
a comparative summary of the possibil- 
ities under each proposal prepared by the 
Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. The 
committee has worked long and hard in 
behalf of the lead-zinc industry and I 
think its statement is worthy of consid- 
eration and will be helpful to my col- 
leagues in their study of the proposals: 
EMERGENCY Leap-Zinc COMMITTEE ANALYSIS 

OF PENDING PROPOSALS ON LEAD AND ZINC 

The provisions of H.R. 9976 are established 
on; (1) the lead-zinc metal prices required 
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to rebuild and maintain the domestic mining 
industry, (2) a fair market price to attract 
Customers and encourage incr con- 
sumption, (3) realization that we must have 
reasonable imports, but also we must have 
protection from excessive, unneeded supplies 
that have been placed on our markets dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Our domestic miners 
must have at least 1314 cents to 14 cents per 
pound to continue operations. Testimony at 
Tarif Commission hearings has verified this 
same price range as reasonable for the con- 
sumer. Our United States mines are pres- 
ently forced to compete with foreign mines 
that have been encouraged to produce bY 
our own Government, and they do this at 
foreign costs generally lower than domesti¢ 
mines can achieve with our high living 
standards, 

Prices on the London Metal Exchange 
(LME) represent this competition, 
since 1958, have reached lows of 8 cents per 
pound for each metal (lead now at 7.5 cents 
and zinc at 9 cents). HR. 9976 provides 
a permanent tariff of 2 cents per pound 
metal for equalizing foreign and domestic 
costs during times of normal market price 
levels and a further removable 2 cents per 
pound when low levels of the London Metal 
Exchange abnormally affect U.S. prices. 
causing them to move below 13% cents per 
pound. A total cf 4 cents tax, composed of 
a permanent 2-cent tax and a 2-cent re- 
movable tax, together with a 1-cent freight 
and insurance charge, is needed to balance 
an LME 8-cent price with a required do- 
mestic price in the range of 1344 cents. HR. 
9976 further recognizes that as the supply 
and demand for metal equalizes, the do- 
mestic and foreign prices will rise, excessiv® 
imports will not be a threat, and the legisla- 
tlon provides that the extra 2-cent tax i5 
removed, leaving a permanent 2-cent tax 
that is a normal price differential for Uni 
States versus imported lead and zinc (89e 
exhibit I). 

H.R. 5193 as now drafted applies the same 
principles advocated by H.R. 9976 recogniz- 
ing the need to control excessive lead-zine 
imports by an increase in the permanent base 
tariff rate on lead and zinc, plus an addi- 
tional removable rate controlled by 
points. However, HR. 5193 provides less 
protection than H.R. 9976 approach in (1) 
proposing much lower tariff rates than are 
needed for adequate protection, and (2) 
proposing lower peril points in the case 
zinc at which the removable tariff sh 
be effective (see the comparison, exhibit I)» 

Miners do not consider the 1-cent re- 
movable tax of HR. 5193 a sufficient pollce- 
man” to control excessive imports at 
LME prices. The importer would be 
to pay this l-cent tax to sell his product on 
U.S. markets forcing the domestic price down 
at the expense of the domestic miner, who 
then must close his mines. An example 
indicate the lack of protection under 
proposal. The London Metal Exchange metal 
quotations given below represent the price 
competition currently facing our domes 
industry. Several conclusions may be draw? 
from the following calculations: 


Exhibit I 
[Cents per pound] 
H.R. 5193 II. R. 907 


Lead Zine | Lead Zine 


— — 
London Metal Exchange 0 
E soj 7868 
dere and insurance 8 8 40 
ixed plus removable tax... 25 40 133 
EquivalentU,S. price._| 11,3 | 12.3 | 12.3 18.8 
Tax appliod below. 13. 512 5 13.5 
Tax removed above_______- — 14.6 | 13.5 i$ 5 
pol EO a a Ps Sa L a T ns 


With both the fixed and removable tarif 
applied, according to provisions of H.R. 5103, 


the smelters’ combined lead-zinc metal price 
Would be under 24 cents per pound. 

This has been the price during 1961 that 
has kept smelters running but has not and 
will not reopen domestic mines. The com- 


removable 2-cent tariff would be 


On lead from 7.5 cents to 11 cents per 

d for the importer is almost 50 percent. 

è financial incentive to limit imports un- 

der H.R. 5193 is much less and not sufficiently 
effective to ald the mining industry. 

ers fee] that lead and zinc should have 

ual tariff treatment and at equal peril 

points. The cost of mining is similar for 
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both metals. Variations in the relationship 
of consumer prices of the two metals over 
the years indicate that a similar market price 
is logical. 

In summary, H.R. 9976 is based on con- 
servative price scales, recognized as mini- 
mums required by the domestic mining in- 
dustry and also based on actual price scales 
of the imports that have so seriously affected 
the domestic mines. It should be noted that 
the proposed permanent tariff rates, are, 
with one exception (zinc metal at 2 cents per 
pound), lower than rates originally provided 
in the Tariff Act of 1930. H.R. 9976 rates 
are designed for the domestic producer, and 
at the same time they provide a reasonable 
price and good metal supply for the con- 
sumer, They also recognize the need for some 
imports to augment our needs and will pro- 
vide an excellent price to the importer and 
at fair tariff rates. This is both a logical 
domestic natural resource policy and a good 
foreign trade policy. 


Comparison of lead-zinc tariff legislation 2d sess. of the 87th Cong. 


H.R, 0976 


H. R. 5193 


removablo 
difficult.) 


( hal ueees eee 


For both metals, 13135 cents... 
For both metals, 1444 cents 


Permanent increase of 2 cents per 
d in addition to present taxes 
opproximately 1 cent plus). 
tax pro 
ministration of tax collection too 


For Jead, 1344 cants, 
For lead, 141 cents. 
For zinc, 1214 cents, 
For zinc, 131 cents. 
Permanent increase of 1 cent per 
und pus additional 1 cent con- 


No rolled Teo peril points, Per- 
dod. (Ad- manent Increase of 0.8 cent per 
pound plus additional 1 cent con- 

trolled by zine peril points, 


ee ee et eee — 
Norx.—All rates on manufactured products are in addition to present taxes, 


Comparison of 1930 statutory rates and 
present actual rates 


=s In cents per pound] 


Old Story on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Rnd MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
fol € to extend my remarks, I include the 
(Miche? editorial from the Jackson 
1962. -) Citizen Patriot of March 18, 
Tn OLD Srory ow FOREIGN Am 
fung, 2. Plea for $4.8 billion in foreign aid 
old. , President Kennedy has used all the 
* tamiliar words and phrases about giv- 


ing the developing nations the strength to 
resist the inroads of communism. 

Claimed as new, although it really isn't, 
is a pledge to improve administration of 
the funds sent abroad. Relatively new is 
the alliance-for-progress concept which is 
aimed at bringing a social revolution to 
Latin American. 

Present, also, is the inevitable plea that 
reduction of the requested funds by even 
the slightest amount will bring great peril 
to the free world. 

In passing it must be said that President 
Kennedy, who previously has served in both 
Houses of Congress, undoubtedly has made 
an allowance in his foreign aid request for 
“shrinkage” as it goes through the legisla- 
tive mills. No Chief Executive ever has got- 
ten all he wants for this purpose. 

It also can be taken for granted that the 
Congress, in the end, will make a reasonable 
allowance for the foreign aid program. It 
may do so reluctantly because it is weary of 
appropriating money for this purpose, but 
it is hard to stop. 

As a matter of fact, the foreign aid con- 
cept has had pretty good support through 
the years. No one objects to spending money 
if It produces results. 

What disturbs so many is that the expen- 
ditures sometimes seem to be without pur- 
pose or results. It often appears that cagey 
foreign nations actually give the appearance 
of anti-American and pro-Communist feel- 
ings just to reach deeper into Uncle Sam's 
till. Also there is the distressing fact that 
foreign aid often involves supporting gov- 
ernments which are anything but democratic 
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in nature, We bolster these regimes with- 
out getting through to the people. 

The alliance for p represents a 
brave attempt to reach the masses who really 
need help and hope, but the wealthy classes 
are fighting the idea. 

One of these days—not this year—there 
must be a reappraisal of our foreign aid prac- 
tices. The Congress undoubtedly feels that 
President Kennedy deserves a chance to put 
his promised reforms into effect. If he can 
show results in the worldwide fight against 
communism which are commensurate with 
the costs, everyone will be pleased. 

If not, next year, or the year after, look for 
a drastic cut in the drain on the taxpayers 
for foreign aid which often does not seem 
to live up to its promise. 


De Gaulle’s Achievement—Walking With 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 21. 

Mr. Drummond has given us a fine 
study and a true history of the charac- 
ter, and a part of the achievements, of 
General de Gaulle. 

When the history of our time is writ- 
ten this French patriot, Charles de 
Gaulle, will take up many pages and will, 
in all probability, prove him to have been 
the great man of his time. He possesses 
that rare gift, best described in Mr. 
Drummond's own words: “He is walking 
with history.” 

The article follows: 

De GAULLE'S ACHIEVEMENT—WALKING WITH 
History 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The architect of the Algerian peace—and 
of the end to the civil war which has bled 
France and Algeria alike for 7 years—is Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. 

So great a feat is the Algerian settlement 
that some want to call it a miracle. 

Unless General de Gaulle is himself a mir- 
acle, the Algerian peace is no miracle. It 
is President de Gaulle’s gift to the Republic 
of France, to all the Algerian people, and 
to the free world. 

It would not have been possible without 
his vision and his courage and his mystical 
confidence that most Frenchmen were pre- 
pared to march with the tide of history— 
and not resist it. 

It could not have been negotiated with- 
out De Gaulle. It could not be impie- 
mented without De Gaulle. He is the cho- 
sen instrument of history, and the French 
people chose him at the right time to do 
the right thing in the only way possible. 
The Secret Army Organization, that group 
of the French military which would be will- 
ing to bury the Fifth Republic in order to 
preserve French domination of Algeria a 
little longer, can add more bloodshed. But 
I am convinced it is on the losing side. 

The vision of De Gaulle is not only saving 
France, it is saying the whole Western al- 
lance. 

For France to have failed to bring peace to 
Algeria would have split the heart of the 
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Western defense community. It would have 
torn France apart and torn NATO apart. 

It would have done more, It would have 
enhanced the of communism in 
France; it would have given birth to a Mos- 
cow-directed common front with French 
leftists, which in turn would have begot a 
Fascist response. French democracy would 
have been ground in the middle. 


De Gaulle has always lived in times when - 


the worst is mear at hand. He is continu- 
ing to prevent it, and the end Is in sight. 

It is ironic that General de Gaulle is do- 
ing today what he least wishes. If he really 
could have his own way, he would not be 
liquidating the French empire. And he 
would not be a cobuilder of a developing 
United States of Europe. In the last analy- 
sis General de Gaulle is ruled by his reason 
more than by tradition or instinct. He 
knows that in doing both of these things he 
is walking with history—and that if he does 
not walk, history will march on, leaving him 
and France behind. 

The economic consequences of the West's 
rapid abandonment of empire since the end 
of World War II constitutes one of the para- 
doxes of history. They also constitute an 
additional disproof of one of Lenin's favorite 
scientific theories. 

Lenin was not alone in his theory; Cecil 
Rhodes held the same view—that if the im- 
perial powers gave up their vast far-flung 
colonies, willingly or unwillingly, the mother 
countries would be ruined, the capitalist sys- 
tem would be unable to survive. 

What has happened? The empires of the 
western powers are gone. And today Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, West Germany, 
Italy, are more prosperous than they were at 
the peak of empire. The capitalist system is 
stronger than it has ever been. The stand- 
ard of living of the people enjoying competi- 
ahi enterprise is higher than it has ever 

n. 

Marx and Lenin have thus been proved 
wrong again, and victims of Soviet impe- 
Tialism must hope that the Russian colonists 
will catch up with reality. 

One incentive which may well help per- 
suade the Algerian people to retain their vol- 
untary association with France is the pull of 
the European Common Market. Algeria 
needs to be inside the Common Market, 
where it can reap the economic benefits of 
intra-European trade. 

“If we want our independent Algeria to be 
financially sound,” Information Minister 
Mhammed Yazid remarked recently, “we 
had better arrange to get inside it.” 

This is additional evidence that the Euro- 
pean Common Market is a momentous initia- 
tive for the free world. 


Boy Scout: Robert Lewis Gore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following newspaper 
article on Robert Lewis Gore, a Boy 
Scout residing in College Park, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. I note with great pride 
that he was selected to represent region 4 
at Charter Day ceremonies this coming 
June and was selected out of 372,414 
registered Scouts in 37 councils of the 
region. 
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The article follows: 

Scour WILL ATTEND WASHINGTON MEET— 
ROBERT GORE To REPRESENT REGION 4 AT 
CHARTER DAY CEREMONIES IN JUNE 


A local Boy Scout has been named to repre- 
sent region 4 at Charter Day ceremonies in 
Washington, D.C., next June 13 to 19, it was 
announced yesterday by Palmer Vance, 
Mountaineer Area Council executive. 

Robert Lewis Gore, 16, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chris F. Gore of 1224 College Park, is 
one of 12 boys in the United States to receive 
the all-expense paid trip to the Nation’s 
Capital. In addition, he will be awarded a 
$300 educational grant by Reader's Digest 
Foundation. 

The Fairmont senior high school junior 
will represent Scouts from West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. In a letter from 
James A. Bean, of Cincinnati, Ohio, chair- 
man of the exploring committee of region 4, 
Bob was told, “Our committee would like to 
call your attention to the fact that out of 
372,414 registered Scouts in 37 councils of 
our region, you have been chosen as the 
outstanding Scout.“ 

In making the announcement yesterday, 
Vance said that this was the first time in 
the history of Mountaineer Area Council 
that a Scout had been named to represent 
the region in this capacity. Bob was 
selected to represent the council in regional 
competition. The runnerup in the council, 
Robert Seeger of Morgantown, will go to 
Charleston March 21 to spend the day with 
Gov. W. W. Barron, Vance said. 

Bob, who started as a Cub Scout in 1959, 
has advanced to Eagle rank and has a palm 
leaf to his credit. He also earned the God 
and Country award and is a member of the 
Order of the Arrow. He is a member of 
Troop. 101 of the First Baptist Church and Is 
junior assistant scoutmaster. He has worked 
on the staff of Camp Mountaineer as nature 
director for 3 years. 

In 1957, Bob attended the National Jam- 
boree at Valley Forge, Pa. In 1958, he at- 
tended the Philmont National Training Cen- 
ter at Cimmarron, N, Mex., in 1960, the 
Golden Jamboree in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and last summer traveled to Israel for the 
National Jamboree. 

In high school, Bob is a member of the Key 
Club, Choraliers, Masque and Gavel and the 
junior executive board. Active in the work 
of the First Baptist Church, Bob is a mem- 
ber of the senior high Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship. He is vice president of the Fair- 
mont BYF and is State chairman of the 
BTF faith committee. 

An accomplished speaker, Bob was selected 
to report to the Governor on Scouting activi- 
ties. The local Scout already has been in- 
vited to give an account of his upcoming 
Washington trip at a region 4 meeting in 
Toledo, Ohio, in October. 


Revived by Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the east 
coast has recently been subjected to a 
terrific onslaught of wind and water. It 
did millions of dollars of damage to the 
shoreline homes and hotels from Vir- 
ginia to New England. 

The path and damage of those storms 
which strike our shoreline follow no reg- 
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ular pattern. Any coastal community 
may suffer from these onslaughts. 
Homes which represent the lifetime 
earnings of their inhabitants may be 
washed out in an hour's time. 

A recent editorial in the New Bedford 
Standard-Times points up the need for 
an insurance plan to protect against ab- 
normal tidal flooding. It traces the his- 
tory of congressional efforts to authorize 
such a program. 

It is my hope that the President, who 
played such an active role in the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing 
flood insurance, will now recommend to 
the Congress supplemental appropria- 
tions putting the program into effect. 

The editorial follows: 

REVIVED BY FLOOD 

It is, indeed, an ill wind that blows no 
good. 

The devastating northeasterly storm that 
caused heavy damage on the northeast 
earlier this month has awakened new inter- 
est in the Federal Flood Insurance Act 
1956, which has been gathering dust on the 
Government shelves for nearly 4 years. 

It was the great loss sustained by indus- 
tries and homeowners in the New Bedford 
area during the hurricane of August 31, 1954 
that focused the attention of this city on 
the need for insurance against tidewater 
flooding. 

In late 1954 and early 1955, the idea of 
Federal flood insurance was developed at 3 
series of meetings here in which ways to 
prevent a repetition of the 1954 disaster were 
discussed. It was concluded that a Federal 
insurance program was desirable and neces- 
sary, since coverage against flood damage was 
not available from private insurance com- 
panies because of the great risk involved. 

The idea born in New Bedford was trans- 
lated into Senate action in Washington as & 
result of a spirited campaign by Senators 
Saltonstall and Kennedy, In late 1955, they 
sent to each of their Senate colleagues ® 
copy of Federal flood insurance legislation 
they had coauthored, together with reasons 
why the bill deserved support. In May 1956, 
the Senate approved the measure by an over- 
whelming 61-7 vote. 

The House of Representatives also ap“ 
proved the bill, and Congress set up the Fed- 
eral Flood Indemnity Administration. The 
plan was that the FFIA would have au- 
thority to issue up to $5 billion in flood in- 
surance through Government policies 
reinsurance of policies issued by private in- 
surance companies, A tentative rate sched- 
ule was worked out calling for fees from 81 
to $12 a year per $100 of insurance; maxi- 
mum insurance to one person or corporation 
was to be $250,000 and the maximum policy 
on a private dwelling, $10,000. 

The insured would pay 60 percent of thé 
premium, with the Federal Government 
bearing the remainder of the cost the first 
3 years the law is in effect. Subsequently, 
State and Federal Governments would defray 
the remainder of the cost equally, 20 percent 
each, $ 

Programs are futile without money, Con- 
sidering the appropriation necessary to es- 
tablish the FFIA, the Senate voted to make 
$14 millon available so that the first policies 
could be issued to the public. The House 
sald “No,” 218 to 186, killing off any chance 
of starting the effort. 

Thus, the legislation is still on the books, 
the authorization is available, but there i5 
no money to begin the work. 

In the wake of this year's storm, the mat- 
ter was revived at a Presidential press con- 
ference a few days ago, when the President 
was asked if he would consider requesting 
appropriations to get this program in 
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Which he demonstrated great initial in- As a fortress in this warfare Cardinal “Long live the Pope“ someone shouted, 


y- 
Said Mr. Kennedy, “Yes * * * I think the 
Tecent storm * * * would indicate the de- 
ty of the bill and the a tion.” 
t sounds encouraging. Now let's see if 
We can get some action. 


Hardy Foe of Red Caesars 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Ear ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 

ve to extend my remarks, I would 
€ to place in the Recorp an article by 

i: James M. Johnston, which appeared 

3 the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 

Cate entitled “Hardy Foe of Red 
Esars.“ 


“ome article aptly describes the con- 
ual struggle in Poland against the 
Communist ideology led by Stefan Car- 
amal Wyszynski, Cardinal Wyszynski's 
tactics are peaceful but effective. I 
t this article would prove of in- 
to my colleagues and, for that 


The article follows: 


DY For or RED CAESARS—WYSZYNSKI'S 
CE PEACEFUL BUT EFFECTIVE ~ 


(By James M. Johnston) 


tell you Caesars that you will bow to 
Your God and you will serve only Him and 


are not defending ourselves against 
charge that the church is a rebel.” 


hich will be 1,000 years old in 1966, has a 
teary Of one war after another as Russians 
Other de east, Prussians from the north and 
lang ermans from the west battled for its 
bctartan the fight for the mind goes on in 


e by Communists would probabl 
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Wyszynski has the shrine of Jasna Gora at 
Czestochowa, which he calls the “spiritual 
capital of Poland.” The Pauline monastery 
at Czestochowa has held off many an attack 
through the centuries because, say devout 
Catholics, Our Lady of Czestochowa has in- 
terceded. In the 17th century an assault on 
Czestochowa by Swedish armies failed at the 
hands of monks and rustic soldiers. 

As a prince of the church that claims 95 
out of every 100 Poles, the cardinal received 
less than princely treatment during his early 
years as primate. This was a natural growth 
of the Communists’ running battle with the 
church. It generated into a hot war in 1949 
when Warsaw's Stalinist rulers, fearing that 
distribution of Catholic relief supplies would 
make them look bad, seized them to hand 
out themselves and thus claim credit. It 
didn’t work. The supplies just stopped com- 
ing in from abroad. 

During a general suppression of the 
church, Cardinal Wyszynski was arrested in 
September 1953, on charges of violating a 
church-state agreement. He was detained 
in a convent and questioned. 

Finally, on October 28, 1956, he was freed, 
and appeared on the balcony of his palace 
before a , cheering throng of his 
countrymen. Reverently, he spread his arms 
and said “Peace be with you.” He asked 
that there be no demonstrations, no dis- 
orders, and called for a mature approach to 
Poland’s problems. 

Both the church and state were ready for 
peace, for 1956 had been a stormy year for 
Eastern Europe's satellites. Cardinal Wys- 
zynski received his freedom just 3 days be- 
fore Josef Cardinal Mindszenty was released 
in Hungary, 7 days before the Red tanks 
finally crushed the Hungarian uprising, 4 
months after the bloody Poznan workers’ 
riots, in which 44 were killed and hundreds 
hurt; 7 days after Polish Communist leaders 
defied Moscow and elected Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka to leadership and 2 days after the 
Polish leaders had staved off a threat by 
Russia to give Poland the same tank treat- 
ment she gave Hungary. 

In December 1956 the church and state 
reached an agreement to tolerate each other. 
Observers said this pact averted civil war. 

“We must prefer shrewdness and silence 
to the violence of Hungary” said the cardi- 
nal, “We are a people famous in history for 
our capacity to die a heroic death. By dying, 
glory is acquired rapidly. But to live for 
long years in tribulations is a glory greater 


Poles already know how to die magnificently. 
However, Poles must also learn how to suffer 
magnificently.” 

Cardinal Wyszynski journeyed to Rome 
in May 1957, during the lull between ten- 
sions. There he received the red cardinal's 
hat and ring, and Pope Pius XII reaffirmed 
Catholic opposition to communism. 

The lull ended in July 1958. Communist 
rulers In Poland said the cardinal had had a 
change of attitude since his visit to the 
Vatican. They also said a search of 
the Jasna Gora shrine had yielded religious 
pamphlets tinged with politics, and there- 
fore illegal. The Polish press stepped up its 
attacks on the cardinal. His answer was & 
12-week program of prayers In all parochial 
churches, churches, monastery 
churches and chapels” as well as at the 
Jasna Gora shrine. . 

Before the end of the prayer period Car- 
dinal Wyszynski was on his way to Rome to 
help elect a new pontiff, following the death 
of Pope Pius XII, before whom he had knelt 
in fealty the previous year to receive his red 
hat. As he arrived at Rome, 1,000 cheering 
Catholics met him. Some were Polish exiles 
from communism. Others represented the 
Warsaw government in Italy. 


Said Cardinal Wyszynski to an aid, “I hope 
they don't think I came here to be elected 
Pope, because they should know better than 
that. All I want to do is return to my work 
as soon as possible.” 

He did return, with the blessing of the new 
Pope John XXIII. and a free hand in guid- 
ing the faithful behind the Iron Curtain. 
Tensions punctuated church-state relations 
throughout the next year. The Reds closed 
all minor seminaries. Priests and nuns were 
restricted in travel. The Catholic press and 
priests’ sermons were muzzled. The cardinal 
himself was shadowed, Source of these meas- 
ures may have been a religious ce in 
Poland which began as soon as the primate 
returned from Rome. 

In 1960, the Communists continued har- 
rassments, abolishing the feasts of Epiphany 
and Assumption as civil holidays. Religious 
teaching of children was suppressed, libraries 
were purged, seminarians were threatened 
with military conscription, and an increase 
in state taxes on church property loomed. 

Last March, Gomulka renewed attacks on 
the church, charging that the Vatican was 
fighting communism “by means of and at the 
cost of the Catholic heirarchy in Poland.” 

It was then that Cardinal Wyszynski ad- 
mitted the church's rebellious spirit, adding, 
“The spirit of man is an eternal rebel— 
rebelling against all falsehoods.” A day 
later he warned that the Red Caesars would 
bow before God. “Satan is mighty but man 
will not bow his head before him,” he de- 
clared. He denied the Vatican was calling 
the plays, insisted “Poland acts on its own.” 

After Easter, the regime eased its pressure 
on Catholicism, declaring its policy will be 
“neither sharper nor needlessly liberal.” A 
recent announcement that the cardinal 
plans to visit Rome has been interpreted 
to mean things are fairly quiet between 
church and state in Warsaw. In the field 
of education, for instance, the party decided 
to settle for formal reports of parish edu- 
cational activities instead of taking over 
catechism classes, 

The late Pope Pius XII once called the 
faithful behind the iron curtain “the church 
of silence.” Were he living today, he would 
admit the phrase no longer fits, in Poland, 
anyway. And Marxist rulers—the Red “Cae- 
sars"—for once, would agree with him. 


The Federal Power Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that the change of administration 
and the appointment of new members 
to the Federal Power Commission has 
resulted in little more than new faces 
presiding over the gouging of the con- 
sumers in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion charged with responsibility of pro- 
tecting consumers from unreasonable 
price gouging at the hands of pipelines 
and producers. It is difficult to assign 
responsibility within the Federal Power - 
Commission for the latest action, highly 
reeking of impropriety, by the member- 
ship of that agency. ‘The so-called area- 
pricing decision of the Federal Power 
Commission was a sufficiently scanda- 
lous continuance of the long-established 
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policies in that body to bring about a 
loud outcry on the part of consumers 
over the continued manifest unconcern 
for the consumer interest, and thorough 
disregard for sound regulation. 

However, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has now reached either a new high 
or a new low in its record of disregard 
for the consumer. The chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission announced 
the appointment of a National Gas Ad- 
visory Council to hold its first meeting in 
Washington March 20 and 21. There is 
no section in the act establishing the 
Federal Power Commission authorizing 
establishment of a National Gas Ad- 
vsory Council. Moreover, it is interest- 
ing to note that many of the backers of 
the infamous natural gas bills are listed 
as members of that body. Included in 
the agenda for the first meeting are a 
number of subjects vitally affecting gas 
prices and consumer interests, including: 
“Ts there a basis in the public interest for 
allowing pipelines a higher rate of return 
on producing properties than on other 
properties?” “Is the 12-year supply re- 
quirement for pipelines reasonable?” 
“How does it affect pipelines and con- 
sumers?” 

Also included prominently in the 
agenda are the questions: 

“What are the effects of take-or-pay 
clauses on pipeline reserves and fin- 
ances? Expansion programs?” 
What, if any, modifications are de- 
sirable in these clauses?” 

“How would modification of take-or- 
pay clauses aid purchasers, producers, 
consumers?” 

This smacks of ex parte communica- 
tion on a grand scale sanctioned by the 
imprimatur of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. If the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is to regulate in the public interest 
it should buckle down to the solution of 
its vast backlog of cases and to elimina- 
tion of its huge reservoir of pipeline rate 
increases under bond. If that agency 
will devote itself to its responsibility 
under law it has more than enough to 
keep itself occupied. 


The Public Welfare Amendments Bill of 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
public welfare amendments bill of 1962 
which has passed the House and been 
sent to the Senate is a sound measure 
aimed at correcting present welfare 
abuses and helping people to get off the 
relief rolls. 

This legislation is a 5-year extension 
of the program to aid dependent fam- 
ilies throughout the country. The ex- 
tensive provisions of the bill which grant 
aid to both parents in unemployed fam- 
ilies, give the States considerable free- 
dom in the expenditure of funds, pro- 
vide programs for the support of chil- 
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dren in foster homes and for day nursery 
care, afford work opportunities to wel- 
fare recipients, and allow the guardians 
of children of irresponsible parents to 
receive welfare funds in behalf of such 
children, will greatly contribute to our 
national well-being, 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962 are vitally necessary for a number 
of reasons. First of all, while the num- 
ber of needy recipients on old-age as- 
sistance has declined—largely due to 
the increased protection provided by the 
old-age survivors and disability insur- 
ance system—the adequacy of payments 
to those remaining on the rolls has 
diminished. 

On the other hand, the program for 
aid to dependent children has shown a 
substantial increase over the past 22 
years. In 1940, 41.6 percent of this type 
of assistance was given because of the 
death of a parent, and 30.3 percent was 
given because of the parent’s absence 
from the home. However, by 1960, these 
figures had changed positions with 9.6 
percent of the funds being used because 
of the death of a parent, and the large 
figure of 62.2 percent being expended 
because of a parent’s absence from the 
home. This change has come about be- 
cause of the variety and complexity of 
the social problems affecting many mod- 
ern families. It takes a great deal more 
to solve these problems than simply 
sending a welfare check. 

The need for more effective public wel- 
fare programs is brought about in great 
part by reason of hard-core unemploy- 
ment in some areas which is the result 
of changes in the economic structure 
and industrial climate. Also, changes in 
the agricultural economy which have 
caused the migration of unskilled farm. 
workers to urban areas have had a pro- 
nounced effect. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the 
number of illegitimate births is in- 
creasing and that family breakup: by 
reason of divorce, separation, and deser- 
tion is also on the rise. It has been 
shown that these situations can be 
helped by well-trained, qualified wel- 
fare personnel. This fact is further evi- 
dence of the value of the public welfare 
amendments of 1962. 

For these and many other reasons, the 
bill recently passed by the House is 
sensible, realistic, and forward-looking 
legislation. It is a conscientious at- 
tempt in the direction of dealing more 
adequately with the great problems 
which face the United States in assist- 
ing all our people to become productive 
and worthwhile citizens. 


John McCuish, Journalist, Politician, 
Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 
IN THE woes an 5 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


(Mr. SHRIVER was granted leave to 
extend his remarks by inserting an edi- 
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torial from the Newton Kansan eulogiz- 
reer the late John B. McCuish, of New- 

n.) 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret last week that those 
us from Kansas learned of the sudde? 
passing of John B. McCuish, of Newton, 
Kans., at the relatively early age of 55. 

I counted John McCuish among 
personal friends. He had been active 
in politics in Kansas for more than ® 
quarter of a century. I respected his 
counsel and his friendship. 

Mr. McCuish loved politics. He 
started at the precinct level and rose to 
number of influential positions in the Re- 
publican Party including a brief tenure 
as Governor of his State. He served 85 
Harvey County Central Committee 
chairman for several years, and was thé 
first chairman of the Kansas Co 
sion of Revenue and Taxation. He 
served as treasurer of the Republican 
State Committee two terms, and was ® 
delegate to the party's national conve?” 
tions in 1936 and 1948. t 

One of the early supporters of Dwigh 
Eisenhower for the Presidency, he wee 
director of the Eisenhower for Preside? 
campaign in Kansas in 1952. 

In 1954 Mr. McCuish was elected © 
serve as Lieutenant Governor of Kansas. 
and in January 1957, he became Gove!” 
nor for a period of 11 days permit 
the then Governor to, take a seat on 
Kansas Supreme Court. 

John McCuish served our Nation dus 
ing World War II as a combat infantry- 
man in the European theater. Follow” 
ing the war he spent 90 days in Japan 
on a War Department assignme? 
supervising the establishment of the 
first weekly newspapers in smaller citie 
Its purpose was to spur the growth 
democracy in Japan. He was the o 
American newsman on the mission. ` 

His journalistic talents extended to 1 
publishing of weekly newspapers of 
Hillsboro, Kans., and his hometown 
Newton, Kans. 

Mr. McCuish also devoted himself 10 
the many worthy civic causes within 11 
community and State. At the time 
his death, he was active in pl 
the preliminary steps toward building 
a new library in Newton. d 

He is survived by his beloved wife an 5 
lifetime partner, the former Cor 
Hedrick, z 

Under the leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol 
lowing editorial published in John Mt 
Cuish’s hometown newspaper, the as 
ton Kansan, upon which he had se!¥ 
as a reporter: 

Joxun B. McCuisn 

Harvey County lost the man who had eee 
its top Republican leader for more s 
three decades with the death early Non 
day morning of John McCuish. A 

Mr. McCuish continued to guide 4 
strategy of the GOP in Harvey County e and 
as he became a State political figure 
was well along the road to his eventual coup 
tion to Lieutenant Governor and finally tet 
become Governor for a short period in 
the resignation of Gov. Fred Hall early 
1957. 

Friends say that the Newton man had Of 
of the greatest numbers of acquaintance a 
and out of political circles as any Polt ng 
figure in the State. He included am iy 
those friends and acquaintances not on 
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among the top figures in the State's 
Political life, but also among the ordinary 
Persons in all walks of life. 
e he was actively engaged in State 
Politics, he never forgot his hometown. 
tio en worthy projects came to his atten- 
pin he was ready to go to bat for them, 
that on the human side, it can be noted 
tle t he also was ready to help Harvey “‘coun- 
us“ who sought his ald in solving their 
me that arose with governmental 


one kept up his interest in civic affairs to 

ct last. He had been included during the 
t few days in the formation of a group 
t plans to “carry the bail” to secure au- 

coo ization for a bond issue to finance 
ustruction of a new library here. 


Home Gone After Storm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


Or s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Massachusetts have had our full share 
hurricanes and floods. We know the 
mo € they can cause. Early this 
à nth the east coast received another 
uch visitation. 
This time the forces of the elements 
eked almost unprecedented annihi- 
on upon the shorelines of Virginia, 
1 nd. Delaware, and New Jersey. 
pe am putting in the Recorp today one 
I tsonal narrative of this disaster, which 
grieve most graphically depicts the 
ee storm and the damage it did to 
ine Maryland home. The sensitive tell- 
of this story will recall to many 
Massachusetts readers memories of the 
= of 1938, 1942, and 1954. Those 
Aale Who have witnessed the irresistible 
à esty of the wind and waves as they 
will homes and reshape shorelines 
— take courage from the character and 
tent of this superb newspaper story. 
© article follows: 
Toner GONE AFTER STorm—Frar or FLYING 
MADE GRIFFINS Leave BEACH HOUSE 
(By Isabel Kinnear Griffin) 
C 
e — 
Washington News Bureau.) 


W. 
Dean INGTON :—We 


lost our year-round 
den beach house to the storm of the 
sY When the ocean, egged on by 4 
eln us and continuous northeast wind, re- 
damed a 130-foot-wide strip of land and 

pesg all the mid-Atlantic coastline. 
awe. are glad that we were there to see the. 
Making? magnificence of the storm in the 


7 „and grateful, too, that feminine 

ton of flying glass persuaded us to leave be- 

that the ocean took Over. This was a storm 
did everything on a mighty scale. 


My New England-born husband, Bulkley, 
dun > ingrown love of the sea, sand, and 
a" A love as ardent in the winter as sum- 
Minns were in our beach house Monday, 
Joints, 5, to oversee the building of an ad- 
bea S bulkhead in front of the lot with a 
house sand dune we were buying. Our 
one and dunes were protected by a doughty 

Pre] 20-foot pilings, 6 feet above ground, 
Bo Ow. Surely the grass-covered dune, 
a a to be ours, deserved such protection 


„ 


~ 
8 
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Monday started in sunshine and gently 
lapping waves, but began darkening about 
noon when a sharp wind sprang up. By 6 
o'clock it had whipped the ocean into 
pounding waves and started the shrill sing- 
song we associated with a northeaster, but 
the weather forecast said “winds will drop.” 
We were sorry the bulkhead wasn't already 
in; the roistering waves were biting at the 
foot of the cherished dune. But we settled 
back to enjoy the tearing wind with its 
powerful gusts which sent wave crests into 
spectaculars of water and foam. 

Since the winds were to drop, we went to 
bed expecting sunshine the next day. But 
the wind didn't stop. About midnight I 
woke with an uneasy feeling. There was 4 
different feel to the house tremors, not the 
usual-rhythmic tremors as mighty waves 
pounded against the bulkhead. It seemed 
more of a shove and slight jerk. I began to 
feel tense. 

WORSE THAN HURRICANE 

But with daylight, March 6, and the waves 
piling into a breath-taking display of power 
and majesty we again lost ourselves in won- 
der and fascination. But that wind had 
better drop soon, we decided. “This is 
worse than hurricane winds and waves,” we 
speculated, but still felt filled with splen- 
did excitement and no fear. We had sat 
out hurricanes in our house; this seemed a 
little -different for some reason. 

By 5:30 Tuesday afternoon, with high 
tide still an hour and a half away, we stood 
at our second floor, 5-foot windows. 
The horizon was lost in a mass of incoming 
30-foot waves—or so it seemed to us—and 
we looked into nothing but water. We had 
to look up to see the wave crests. At that 
Moment an extra gust of wind sent water 
in a tearing, swirl across the entire front of 
the house. I put my hand on the window. 
It was vibrating. Scared of flying glass, we 
decided to leave. 

Packing overnight bags, we left, sure we'd 
back early the next day to appraise the 
water damage. We felt sure the windows 
would go. That was the last we ever saw of 


Mr. Speaker, increasing oil imports, 
decreasing U.S. exports of oil and over- 
sea purchases of oil by US. Armed 
Forces have resulted in an unfavorable 
trade balance of about $1.25 billion in 
oil alone. This accounts for approxi- 
mately one-third of the $3 to $4 billion 
adverse balance 6f payments that poses a 
critical problem. 

Government studies have determined 
that excessive reliance on imports could 
result in higher costs or even unavail- 
ability of oil to consumers. A vigorous, 
expanding domestic industry has been, 
and will continue to be, our best assur- 
ance of sufficient oil and gas supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

Since 1956, imports have been restrict- 
ed—under a voluntary program in 1957 
and 1958 and by mandatory Government 
controls during 1959-61. These restric- 
tions have prevented complete chaos in 
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our house. If it had to go, we were glad 
it went in auch a splendor of driving wind 
and towering waves. It went in good com- 
pany—each of the 22 ocean-front sturdy 
homes at South Bethany yielded to the fas- 
cination of the ocean's shattering embrace. 

The destruction was complete and utter. 
Along with the other ocean-front home own- 
ers, we now locate our lots by the well pipes 
sticking five feet or more out of the sand 
with the ocean tides washing in and out 
around them, 

Recalling the waves and wind, the majesty 
and power, we know how it could have hap- 
pened. Others on our beach front are still 
incredulous. We are the lucky ones. 


Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is the only major nation 
in the free world that is self-sufficient in 
petroleum, Adequate domestic oil sup- 
plies are vital to national security. 

A worldwide surplus of low-cost for- 
eign oil has resulted in increasing U.S. 
oil imports which threaten national 
security. Foreign oil comes into the 
United States at more than $1 per barrel 
or more than one-third under domestic 
prices, 

As a result, U.S. oil imports have in- 
creased in relation to domestic produc- 
tion as shown by the following data from 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


the domestic industry by slowing down 
but not arresting the increase in imports. 

In the last 5 years, free world coun- 
tries outside the United States have in- 
creased production by more than 4 mil- 
lion barrels a day, or more than 50 per- 
cent, while crude production in the 
United States has remained virtually 
static. 


Increasing imports have been a major 
factor in the continuing decline of the 
domestic producing industry. From 1956 
to 1961, there was a decrease of more 
than 30 percent in the number of U.S. 
exploratory crews, rotary drilling rig ac- 
tivity, and the number of “wildcat” or 
exploratory wells drilled. Employment 
in the domestic industry has decreased 
by about 10 percent. Wages and the cost 
of materials have increased from 10 to 
a ponen while oil prices have been re- 

u 
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Three-fourths of the Nation’s total en- 
ergy requirements are supplied by oi] and 
gas. The value of domestic petroleum 
production is almost $10 billion per year, 
exceeding the combined value of all other 
U.S. minerals. The domestic industry 
supplied 6 of the 7 billion barrels of oil 
needed by the United States and its al- 
lies to win World War II. The avail- 
ability of domestic oil was the key fac- 
tor in preventing war during the 1956-57 
Suez crisis. 

A substantial reduction in oil imports 
and a stabilization of imports in relation 
to domestic production are essential to 
the general welfare and national secu- 
rity. 


The Revision of Pledge of Allegiance: 
The Work of the Late Congressman 
Louis C. Rabaut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has recently been called to a 
very interesting and informative article 
which appeared in the Catholic Herald 
Citizen of Milwaukee, Wis., on March 17, 
1962. 

The article was written by Father 
Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. of Mar- 
quette University. It deals with the work 
of our late distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, Congressman Louis Rabaut, in 
carrying through the revision of the 
Pledge of Allegiance. I know of no per- 
sonal legislative achievement which was 
closer to Congressman Rabaut’s heart 
than in having inserted the words “under 
God” in our Pledge of Allegiance. 

Father Hanley’s article pays a well 
deserved tribute to the late Congressman 
Rabaut. It also provides some interest- 
ing insights and historical background 
about the revision of our Pledge of Alle- 
giance. For this reason, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to place this 
article in the Recorp and to commend it 
to the attention of the membership of 
the House. 

PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE REVISION INSERTED THE 
PHRASE “UNDER Gop” 
(By Father Thomas O. Hanley, 8.J.) 

Congressman Louis C. Rabaut, of Michi- 
gan, author of the law which revised the 
phrase “under God,” died late in the course 
of the past year. He was distinguished for 
@ long career in Congress back to 
1938 and interrupted by only 2 years out of 
office during that period. = 

Insofar as Washington has a mayor, Ra- 
baut like other chairmen of the Committee 
for the District of Columbia claimed that 
ofice. He had also risen in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. But his personal satisfac- 
tion was especially found in his authorship 
of the revised pledge bill. His career in this 

t throws considerable light along the 
tortuous way of religion in American life 
and religion’s effect on government. 

There is now nothing new in saying that 
Rabaut advocated religious tolerance. 

Nor is it any longer striking to stand up 
for a religious minority as some of Ken- 
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nedy’s narrow majority felt they did more 
than a year ago. In another recent in- 
stance of tolerance, the Supreme Court said 
that one Roy Torcaso did not have to sign 
a declaration that he believed in God in 
order to be a notary public in Maryland. 

Rabaut stood for all of this and is thus 
counted a liberal. But I find that perhaps 
unknown to himself and to most of us he 
stood for something additional in the meas- 
ure of freedom when he sponsored the pledge 
revision. Anyone who has read the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Times cannot escape the 
concern in law that religion itself be pro- 
tected and not merely the individual. 

In a more dynamic sense, Americans as 
believers in God must be guaranteed the ex- 
pansive air of freedom by which to express 
themselves as a religious people. As a com- 
plement to the more common understanding 
of individual religious freedom we thus have 
the corporate freedom of a religious people. 

Public life and civic affairs were open to 
its influence and religious manifestations on 
their solemn occasions such as the oath and 
prayer on taking office have been universal 
custom and a frequent matter of legislation 
ever since. As part of the history of a reli- 
gious people the Rabaut role was a tradi- 
tional one. He was a representative of the 
American people as they are, as a religious 
people. 

Only a few months before his death, Mr. 
Rabaut told the writer how he came to draft 
and propose the pledge legislation. Affec- 
tionately styled by colleagues “the choir boy 
of Capitol Hill.“ it was not surprising when 
he received a request that a revision be made 
in the pledge to include the phrase, “under 
God.” 

Typical of the candor with which he re- 
counted the circumstances of the legislation 
was his admission that he was not initially 
responsive to the letter. He willingly attri- 
buted the beginnings of the legislation to his 
secretary, who persistently called the petition 
to his attention. 

With satisfaction he explained that his 
secretary was a devout Protestant. Rabaut 
was himself a Catholic. While the petitioner 
was not a constituent of Rabaut, those who 
knew the “choir boy of Capitol Hill,” could 
predict that he would appropriately respond 
when he found a respite from his many com- 
mittee duties. 

Somewhere in these various steps toward 
the making of a law Rabaut had to make a 
political judgment. While he may have been 
a man of religious principle, he had another 
equally important principle which said that 
he was a Representative of the American 
people. How would they feel about this? 
Would the revision be good for them, all cir- 
cumstances considered? 

Rabaut had every right to have confidence 
in his political instinct in answering these 
questions. He had stepped into the House 
of Representatives in 1938 off the popular 
ground swell known as the New Deal. He 
could speak of reelection since then in terms 
of decades. 

Only on one occasion did he appear to 
misread the popular mind; he lost his House 
seat for 2 years when he opposed continua- 
tion of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. He would rather say that his 
constituents had forgotten themselves than 
suggest that he should reject long accepted 
policies because wild accusations had been 
made against his motives. 

He prided himself on how popular the re- 
vision proved to be. Certainly congressional 
voting is indicative of American consensus 
and Rabaut saw his bill move impressively 
through Congress and the White House. 
Protestant support was outstanding. 

Mail diagnosis on Capitol Hill is open to 
quackery, but Rabaut used this evidence as 
an experienced professional. He found that 
the volume exceeded that touching on the 
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McCarthy controversy. It was oyerwhelm- 
ingly favorable to his bill. 

I am not suggesting that we can write his, 
torically and sociologically about the Rabaut 
bill, at least not comprehensively. MY 
business with Rabaut was gathering materia! 
for tomorrow's writing of history, I Was 
concerned, however, with that phenomenon 
of American democracy whereby a religious 
people seeks out authentic expression 
their elected representatives. Rabaut pos 
sessed a willingness to respond to popular 
will, the power to assess it, and the capacity 
to lead to a fulfillment of a latent objectiv® 
of the popular will. 

Some American historians, like Congress 
men, feel that they understand contempo“ 
rary American consensus. They need not 
identify themselves as social scientists but 
merely accept current history as an organit 
continuity of the American past. In this 
light we see that what Rabaut did was done 
by the first State legislatures before the re“ 
volting colonies could speak with a common 
voice. 

Days of public prayer and penance were 
assigned to aid the country’s course under 
a kindly providence.” Civic ceremonies t0- 
day are not an exception to this tradition. 

We need only recall the prayers of the 
presidential inauguration and their sensi- 
tivity to the religious pluralism of America- 
(Televiewers remember the sensitive Catholle 
President making a generous effort at the 
Orthodox sign of the cross which concludes 
in reverse fashion to his own.) History: 
tradition, and custom corroborated Rabaut® 
estimate of the American consensus and the 
nature of Americans as a religious people- 

By his voting Rabaut would classify “ 
liberal and indeed his willingness to respond 
to popular consensus, to what Alexander 
Hamilton abhorred as the wild majority: 
made him faithful to a tradition of liberal- 
ism as read in nondogmatic terms. Rabaut® 
pledge revision expresses a broad understand- 
ing of human freedom's many expressions- 

Now the religious aspects of our civie bo 
casions are surely very human and we have 
never seen fit to stifle the natural inclin#- 
tion of our people so to express themselves 
in their own likeness, 

Religion is of the man, whether his 30- 
tivity is directed at secular objects or sac 
Law may never stifle the man in tou 
his human activity. It would then lose $t$ 
wisdom and even its legality. Here we are 
touching on the little discussed but peren 


` nially accepted reality of the freedom of u re- 


ligious people as a whole. $ 

Secular and agnostic humanism, under 
stood recently by the Supreme Court as th 
fourth religion, may not be of this consensus 
for it generally holds the dogma that e. 
ligion does not flow through the whole a 
of a man; that ultimate truths of religion 
are not the object of humanly intelligib! 
perception; and that civil law must not 
account of the whole man but atomize nis 
secularly without responsibility for the en 
suing frustration of a people's Inelination 
toward public religious manifestations. 

If lawmakers and courts curtail and & 
the tendency of Americans as a religtou 
people to continue to e themsel 
in the tradition of the Rabaut bill, their P% 
sition becomes contradictory and illiberal 1 
the light and circumstances of the com 
temporary religion of secular and agnost! 
humanism, A 

For in so acting they are disregarding con 
sensus and enshrining the fourth religion 
which, unlike the other three heretofore 
will not allow satisfactory public religio 
manifestations. The Supreme Court nat 
moved closer to this dead end in recent 
cisions by experimenting with the ill 
simplification which says that the buffet 
of law is secular. It implicitly finds } 
denying that the object of law is primarii 
human, While we may atomize society 
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its institutio 
mal elements, as separating 
church from state, we may never do so in 
Vasive e Of man in society. He is the per- 
ve soul and constant single reference of 
Society and 1 institutions. 

a with regard to religious public 
tanifestations avoided the oversimplifica- 
def the absolute secularist offers with its 
tie me establishment of secular and agnos- 
— as a fourth religion. At the 

time we have progressively turned away 
om an atmosphere of compulsion in such 
The tations. 

uaker oath legislation from early 
times and the recent Supreme Court deci- 
ih Gant compulsory declaration of belief 

an by officeholders reflect this spirit. 
midge om has in these ways discovered a 
Here Way leading to historic new ground. 


relis in terms of Louis G. Rabaut's bill, a 
Goan People naturally inserts “under 


in their pledge of allegiance. With 
each ine maturity the meaning is left to 
ftom +p Vidua] to find with no dictation 
A mm the law nor compulsion from the state. 
depelalenge to Intelligence stands ahead in 
ami, aang restraint and mutual respect 
the rich differences Americans bring to 
Tuts pls human expression. 
Louts Tichness of meaning was found in 
C. Rabaut and it was in no small part 
‘unicated to him in representing Amer- 


le 
à as a religious people. 


Foreign Visitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


Ix OF KANSAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


lee, BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
my colleagues may be interested in 
tore ne what some of our foreign visi- 
United of thier hosts here in the 
and c States, I would like to revise 
letter end my remarks to include a 
retary Oran I have written to the Sec- 
the Of State bringing to his attention 
Mr. Jo Plishments of my good friend, 
of ‘th hn McCormally, executive editor 
Kang. Hutchinson News, Hutchinson, 
I 8 entertaming foreign visitors. 
of this e want to call to the attention 
Mr. O Sreat body the article written by 
scar S. Villadolid, staff reporter of 
2 Dpines Herald, after his visit to 
Journalist as a member of a SEATO 
enten ists Project. Mr. Willadolid was 
‘tained by Mr. McCormally and Mr. 
Arris, publisher of the Hutchin- 
of Mr 3 He speaks in glowing terms 
being in Harris and Mr. McCormally as 
easily wie Pe of Americans who could 
I — Asians as friends to our cause. 
shoul 8 think these two gentlemen 
ful pao commended for their wonder- 
The tribution in serving our Nation. 
letter and article follows: 
The Ho Manch 21, 1962. 
8 norable DEAN 
Ug Peg State, 
m 
"Ehington, poi of, State, 
Ty conn RETARY Rusk: I feel that one of 
Made o tuents, Mr. John McCormally, has 
turtn,ulte an outstanding contribution in 
standing the cause of international under- 
attentich aud I would like to bring to your 
on a summary of his achievements. 


Mr. McCormally, who is executive editor of 
the Hutchinson News, of Hutchinson, Kans., 
has for several years been active as a host to 
foreign visitors coming here under the vari- 
ous exchange programs, 

For most of these visitors, their trip to 
Hutchinson, which has a population of 38,- 
000, Is their only exposure to a smaller 
American community and to an agricultural 
area. Not only has Mr. MeCormally's work 
given them a true, memorable picture of 
real, down-to-earth American life; at the 
same time it has provided thelr hosts, the 
people of my district, a fine opportunity to 
learn firsthand the personalities, feelings, and 
thinking of these important forelgn visitors. 

Having a large family and a moderate in- 
come, he does not entertain lavishly, but 
goes far beyond the perfunctory duties of an 
Official host, in providing genuine American 
hospitality. His wife Peggy and their seven 
children play an important role. The guests 
are always invited to the McCormally home 
for at least one meal, and while there, have 
an opportunity to romp with the children, 
poke through the pantry, and in this infor- 
mal atmosphere, ask all the intimate ques- 
tions about grocery bills, family budgets, 
taxes, worries, and hopes which one must ask 
in order to learn about people in another 
land. 

Other arrangements include visits with 
farmers, workers, teachers, students, and 
glimpses of the community’s small indus- 
tries, retail businesses, and cultural centers. 

Mr. McCormally emphasizes that partici- 
pation in the programs reflects the interests 
of his employer, Mr. John P. Harris, chair- 
man of the board of Harris newspapers, a 
widely traveled student of world affairs, and 
a highly successful editor. 

Mr. McCormally is a native Kansan, 39, a 
Marine veteran of World War II, a former 
Democratic member of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, a former Neiman fellow at Harvard, 
and has worked his way up from reporter to 
executive editor of the News in the past 10 
years. 

I understand that these visitors invariably 
list Hutchinson, Kans., as a high spot in their 
American tours. I am attaching a copy of 
one such report by Mr. Oscar Villadolid, of 
the Philippines Herald, in which he expresses 
first his reluctance and even fear at entering 
the heartland of our big country and then 
his delight at meeting the McCormally fam- 
ily and having an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with typical, hardworking Ameri- 
cans—people who are vastly different from 
wealthy, sophisticated tourists who are vir- 
tually the only Americans traveling in the 
Philippines. 

I am sure that Mr. McCormally is eager to 
continue his efforts and that you will be in- 
terested in his contributions and in their 
effects upon the people of my district. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. PLOYD BREEDING, 
Member of Congress. 


WINNING THE COLD Wan 
(By Oscar S. Villadolid) 


America may be dragging her feet in the 
cold war, but she 15 definitely making long, 
deliberate strides in trying to win the hearts 
of Asians through her $20.8 million cultural 
and exchange educational programs. 

Though little known, sometimes even un- 
heard of, in the awesome East-West power 
struggle, this battle for the minds of peo- 
ples has contributed immensely to a better 
understanding of America, and what she 
stands for. Yet, a great many politically 
minded Americans have, ironically, failed to 
place more emphasis on the very weapon 
that can someday make them win the cold 
war without firing a shot. 

How is this? one may ask. What possible 
benefits can a gigantic cultural and educa- 
tional exchange program secure that subtle 
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military diplomacy or lavish economic aid 
cannot? 

Not long ago, we winged our way into the 
American south, deep into the land that has 
become so well known to Asians as “Little 
Rock.” When we left Washington, D.C., for 
the “notorious land,” we were apprehensive, 
felt that, perhaps, it was not wise after all 
to have asked that we see the soft under- 
belly of the great United States. What was 
there to see than what had already been 
printed in Life and Look magazines, pictures 
of southern “whites” spitting at the faces 
of helpless “blacks” and inflicting on them 
physical harm merely because a few in- 
nocent colored schoolchildren wanted to take 
full advantage of an education which they 
are entitled to under the laws we mused. 
Being an Asian, and thus colored, there was 
really nothing much to think about, except 
of Little Rock all the way. 

Looking back, the situation was not as bad, 
as hopeless and as reprehensible as it ap- 
peared 2 months ago, On the contrary, 
we left the South with the inevitable ver- 
dict that the conditions were much bet- 
ter than we had expected them to be. For 
the first time, we really began to appreciate 
what a complicated and ticklish problem 
school integration was in a southern com- 
munity—too provincial in its prejudices and 
too raw in its emotions. In deed, there was 
much to be desired in trying to uplift the 
standing of the Negroes; but, on the whole, 
we were impressed by the progress being 
made in this direction. We left the United 
States deeply convinced that a hard-working 
Asian could find his place under the sun in 
America, too. 

This understanding of the true facts in 
the America South could not have come 
about without the Fulbrights and the 
Smith-Mundts, as they are popularly known 
here. So with an understanding of Amer- 
ican life and government one goes home 
from a trip to the United States highly 
elated by the experiences of American civil- 
ization. One also gathers these impressions: 
America has a culture distinctly her own, 
her women are hard working despite all the 
kitchen aids and mechanical gadgets not 
available in the distant East, her family ties, 
with obvious exceptions, are still firm and 
her religious life strong. The so-called 
westerners are eyen hospitable people, and 
nowhere in the vastness of America did we 
sample a brand of hospitality as the kind 
dished out to us by the Texans. 

Feeling the pulse of America this way 
does not only leave a lasting imprint in the 
minds of those who have been there but they 
may also help mature their thinking on mat- 
ters affecting the United States. By no 
means will they be expected to act like pup- 
pets upon their return, subverting their con- 
victions to new found ones, or laying aside 
their nationalistic aspirations for alien con- 
siderations. But, with the proper back- 
ground of American life and government seen 
firsthand, they will act with acute delibera- 
tion and sobriety on delicate matters affect- 
ing the United States and the ideals which 
she stands for. Undoubtedly, these are 
tangible acquisitions which could greatly 
enhance closer and better understanding be- 
tween Asians and Americans in this era 
when che peace is being delicately balanced 
through terror. 

Unlike the disinterested group which has 
cast its lot with the pre-Sputnik type of 
diplomacy of “might makes right,” there 
are, in the U.S. State Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C., silent workers who firmly be- 
lieve that the world’s differences could be 
aptly bridged through cultural and educa- 
tional exchanges. 

With 10 years experience with interna- 
tional exchange programs, these Officials 
have incessantly tried to hammer home the 
point that military and economic strength 
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are not the only two weapons that could 
shape a world of friends. And there can be 
no disagreement on this. For intellectual 
and social attainments, the knowledge of 
which can be spread only through the ex- 
change of opinion-forming individuals, are 
very important, too, if not as vital as eco- 
nomic and military power. 

Even in this part of the world, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the two big 
powers, on whose hands the survival of the 
world depends, have locked themselves in a 
titanic struggle for global intellectual lead- 
ership. And while they are at it in an 
increasing and often times disquieting mo- 
mentum, the rest of the world’s peoples— 
the committed and the uncommitted—are 
an interested audience. t 

What exactly is the U.S. State Depart- 
ment's role in this increasingly important 
playground of cultural and educational ex- 
change programs? How has it fared during 
the 10 years since it launched the program? 

Robert Dollison, one of the many soldiers 
in America's battle for the minds of peoples 
throughout the world, has given us a clear 
picture of the setup: 6,000 persons a year 
are involved in the program, two-thirds of 
whom are foreigners getting into the United 
States from 80 countries. Since the program 
was launched by the American Congress 10 
years ago, 60,000 exchanges had taken place, 
40,000 of whom are foreigners and the rest 
Americans who have gone abroad to various 
countries of cultural interest to them. 
These numbers include the two categories 
of the Department’s current exchange ac- 
tivity—the Fulbright program for teachers, 
lecturers, research scholars and graduate 
students, and the Smith-Mundt leader spe- 
cialist program for influential individuals 
and experts in particular fields. 

State Department officials concede that 
the leader-specialist program, concentrating 
on the exchange of influential adults, 18 
generally agreed to be a marked success. 
This is not surprising. For the opinion 
formers who have gone on 60-day visits to 
the United States, numbering more than 800, 
exert a lot of influence in their respective 
countries. These influential tourists, upon 
their return home, pour forth their impres- 
sions in speeches, books, articles, and per- 
sonal discussions. 

But one thing has been of utmost impor- 
tance to this program: the recipients had 
gone to America and returned to their home- 
land content in the thought that they had 
been granted complete freedom to make 
their choice of places to see, to visit, and 
persons to talk with. 

What, perhaps, has contributed greatly to 
the success of this leader-specialist program 
is the private sponsor system which could 
be found in more than 1,000 American com- 
munities, from the big cities of New York 
and Chicago to the rural districts of Ten- 
nessee and Kansas, This is one of the sur- 
prises of the great United States, where, to 
the eyes of an outsider, every American ls 
too busy engaged in raising his standard of 
living to bother with people from the out- 
side. But not every American is engaged in 
the rat race, a good number of them— 
businessmen, social workers, farmers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and so forth—have been 
giving their precious time to the visitor who 
has come to the United States for the first 
time to discover America. 

We discovered the real America this way. 
In Dallas, Tex., after a tiring day touring 
newspaper offices and TV stations, we were 
farmed out, by people who took care of our 
program of activities, into the homes of aver- 
age Americans. Mr. and Mrs. Ray Johnson, a 
middle-aged couple with a son in the Armed 
Forces, took us in that evening. Time flew 
so fast that before we knew it it was already 
past midnight. There were still a lot of 
things to discuss about each other’s country, 
but time was running out, and so were the 
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60 days for the trip that carried us through 
Washington, D.C.; New York; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; New Orleans; Dallas, Tex.; Kansas 
City; Hutchinson, Kans.; Chicago; Detroit; 
Buffalo; Niagara Falls; Quincy and Cam- 
bridge (Boston); Easton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

But the most pleasant experience we had 
in the big, vast United States was not in 
New York, Washington, D.C., or Chicago, but 
in a small town in Kansas with the funny 
name of Hutchinson, We had wanted to 
yisit a small town and sample life in such a 
community when we made out our itinerary 
with the help of Mr. Melvin Bergheim, a pro- 
graming expert of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, in Washington, D.C., but little did 
we realize that it would afford us our most 
pleasant and memorable experience in Amer- 
ica. What made our stay there most pleas- 
ant and worthwhile was the kind of hos- 
pitality John McCormally, his wife, and their 
four children afforded us. They are simple 
people, though John is the managing editor 
of the town's newspaper, the Hutchinson 
News (tirculation 48,000), and a former 
Neiman fellow; but there was warmth and 
sincerity in the way they received us—like 
old friends separated by miles of ocean. 
And we got a kick out of eating hamburgers, 
salad, and French fried potatoes for lunch 
beside an old fireplace that barely kept the 
86° could out of the living room. His 
publisher, Jack Harris, was swell, too. He 
was the kind of American, soft spoken and 
understanding, that, we thought, could win 
Asians easily on the side of the United 
States. 

Our concept of the typical American, as a 
sophisticated tourist with too much money 
to throw away while strutting around the 
Philippines—an impression shared by many— 
was effectively disproved by John and Jack 
and a number of other hardworking Amer- 
icans we met in the United States. They 
impressed upon us the fact that a good many 
Americans are, after all, people, too, who 
share a genuine feeling with Asians and 
understand that they, also, have a role to 
play in shaping the course of the future. 
Their understanding of us and the problems 
we face made the world seem like a golf ball. 
Re; was like, in Hutchinson, home in Amer- 

Perhaps, the critics will argue that this 
is an isolated case; after all, no two individ- 
uals, as in nationalities, can be alike. But 
the widespread popularity in the Philippines 
of the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright grants 
seem to belie the critics. With the exception 
of a numbered few, visits to the United 
States on these grants have brought about a 
general feeling of enlightenment among the 
recipients on delicate subjects which, at one 
time, had seemed incomprehensible to them, 
As intellectual enlightenment is understand- 
ing, it would, therefore, not be difficult to ex- 
pect that better and closer understanding be- 
tween nations would follow. - 

Doubting Thomases who seem more dis- 
posed toward the old-type diplomacy that 
characterized Britannia when she ruled the 
Waves may well profit the experiences of 
Filipinos in cultural and educational ex- 
change programs. The results are certainly 
more tangible, although they may not be 
proclaimed before the whole world with the 
same brazenness and intensity of a cannon's 
Toar. 

To the “have not” Asians, whose world has 
just started to emerge from the nightmare 
of poverty and isolationism, the fight is not 
by the number of guns, tanks, or planes, but 
by the amount of bread heaped into the 
empty breadbaskets of waiting millions, 
Knowledge, to them, will be the propelling 
force to achieve this end, not sporadic eco- 
nomic doleouts that oftentimes lead to 
a false sense of economic security and na- 
tional stagnation, Of course, this approach 
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to the ailing millions of Asians will entail ® 
long process that will surely hurt the pocket- 
book, but it will represent more than a ges- 
ture of friendship; it is friendship for friend- 
ship's sake. 
List or RECENT ForrtGN VIsrrons TO 
HUTCHINSON, KANS, 


John McCormally, host: June 1957, Nr. 
Walter Pollak, editor and chief, “Oberoe- 
sterreichische Nachrichten,” Linz, A 
March 1958, Messrs. Olivera, Angeles, and 
Villadolid, Manila, P.; July 1958, Ali Khan 
Mansur, Lahore, Pakistan; October 19 
Ugger Sain, editor, the Hindustan Times. 
New Delhi, India; November 1958, Take? 
Kayama, “Chubu Nippon Shimbuu,” Tokyo 
January 1959, Aatos Erkko, Finland; Apt 
1959, Ramapillai N. Sivapirakasam, Ceylon 
November 1959, Koh Jal-wook and Wohn 
Kyung-soo, of “Dong a Ilbo," Seoul, Kores- 

June, July, 1960, J. A. Kelleher, the Po- 
minion, Wellington, New Zealand; June 196) 
Mohamed Isnaeni, Djakarta, member of Pot 
lament and chief editor, Suluh, Indonesia 
July 1961 (members of resident co z 
ent’s tour, arranged by Governmental 
Institute and financed by the Ford Fo 
tion) —George Celiz, Argentina; Heinz Ohne- 
sorge, Germany; T. V. Parasuram, Indis: 
Antonio Barolini, Italy; Euchal Kimura, Ja- 
pan; Bogdan Chylinski, Poland; Levon Ke- 
shishian, United Arab Republic; Miss Evelin 
Irons, United Kingdom; Rudolf Stajdubat 
Yugoslavia; Bert Van Velsen, the Nether 
lands; F. Demokan, Turkey. 


Drummond Research Turns Up Amazing 
Imbalance of Committee Staffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, in order 
to bring the Members up to date on 1 7 
latest facts concerning the imbalance of 
committee staffs, I include as a 

these remarks an additional column * 
Roscoe Drummond who is doing a gree. 
service in the cause of good governmen 
by this study. 

The article follows: 

SENATE SCANDAL—IMBALANCE IN STAFFS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

One of the reasons the Republican paN 
has never really bestirred itself to 
egregiously one-sided professional stating 6 
the congressional committees—in which 
minority party representative ranges fror 
puny to zero—is that most Republicans ef 
Congress do not know the full facts. Lays 
do not realize how bad, how unfair, ho 
crippling the situation is. A 

It has taken a long time to assemble tP 
documented statistics showing the € the 
imbalance between the majority and 
minority staffs on the House committer 
By the latest count the proportion of 


perts on the House committees res — 
to the Democratic Party compared to 2 14 


responsible to the Republican Party 
to 1. 

But what of the Senate? Is it any potter? 
I suspect that if you telephone either tell 
your Senators, they won't be able to plê; 
you. The facts are not readily avalla thé 
just the opposite. You can check with 
Library of Congress, pore over the Co nt 
SIONAL Recorp or call a dozen difer? 
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de res on the Hill- and the facts will not 


y have at last been collected. They 
snow that the imbalance in the professional 
white of the Senate committees is not one 
by better than in the House. Committee 
the committee here are the facts disclosing 
Spo the staff appointed by and re- 

nsible to the Republicans: 
— a ee ̃ (. ee S 


Senatorial committee Majority | Minority 
stall staff 


— apri eer 
Acronautics and Space Sciences. ._ 11 1 
4 ture and Forestry 6 1 
Able rlutlon s 33 3 
Banking ies where 5 
and Currenc: 17 3 
Commerce 3 27 3 
putrict of Columbia 7 I 
— ena a aT 5 i 
t —.— Belatſons 28 9 
Inte ment Operations. s 4 
Jugar and Insular Affairs. 17 1 
Labor ani Pridio wit 5 r 
Fost 10 1 
11 2 

10 i 

18 0 

19 1 

39 


wants you have it. The foregoing figures, 
Care have been prepared with painstaking 
of N by Senator Cart T. Curtis, Republican, 

8 and his staff and made available 
rid me include the subcommittees as well 

Of null committees. 

n total staff professionals on Senate 
— 462 are appointed by and re- 
Doin. ble to the Democratic Party, 39 ap- 
Moan by and responsible to the Repub- 
in th, Party. Thus while the party balance 

© Senate is 2 to 1, the imbalance on the 
tog ttee wating is 12 to 1, or 92 percent 


det ator Curtts’ immediate objective is to 
Sena © leadership of his own party in the 
Ran to sit down with the ranking Repub- 
Up a Members of the committees to draw 
out um bill of reform and then find 
it 3 the Senate Democrats will deem 
Party to continue to stand against both 
this Pressure and public pressure to correct 
imbalance. 

Representative Tuomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
ang 3 Representative Bruce ALGER, of Texas, 
Shout ne others are also deeply concerned 

the this is doing in the House. 
Republicans are becoming dissatis- 
3 Democrats are becoming 

they cannot safely resist this 
ae indefinitely. s 
thro € Power of Congress is largely exercised 
pur pgh its committees. Woodrow Wilson 
tit way: 

Ngress in session is Congress on public 
mdibition, whilst Congress in its com- 
è rooms is Congress at work.” 
the minority party not to have fair 
con essional staf representation on the 
Part onal committees is eroding our two- 

Yy system, It keeps the minority from 
ans of doing its job. 

. It“ says Senator WINSTON 
tem ot Vermont, “the committee sys- 
xa the backbone of our operation—is to 
starr) ribs (that is, adequate professional 
the „ n only one side, do we not abuse 

eee body in the world?” 
or two committees have sought to 

& professional staff faithfully serv- 
both parties. Little remains of this 
today and it is increasingly clear 
Drofes® minority party ought to have 
it aoa ni] committee staffs appointed by 
Watching g asible to it. It will be worth 
done to see how long it takes to get this 
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Socialized Medicine and Disappearing 
Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Brit- 
ain has had socialized medicine for 14 
years. What happens to a country un- 
der such a system is documented in the 
following article which appeared in the 
March 26 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. It is an eye opener: 

DISAPPEARING DOCTORS: New Crisis IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon.—Britain, after 14 years of social- 
ized medicine, now is running into a “doctor 
crisis” that could spell ruin for this coun- 
try’s system of tax-paid medical care. 

The crisis stems from the departure of 
large numbers of young British physicians 
to practice in other lands. More than 500 
are said to be emigrating each year to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United 
States. 

These doctors say they are being driven 
away by the low incomes, overwork, lack of 
opportunities to specialize, and bureaucratic 
redtape that is associated with working for 
the Government. 

This wholesale migration is leaving a med- 
ical void which endangers the $2.3 billion- 
a-year National Health Service and its na- 
tionalized hospitals. 

To keep the hospitals running, hundreds 
of foreign doctors are being recruited, mostly 
from Asian countries where standards of 
medical training are considered question- 
able. Nearly half of the intern and resident- 
physician posts now are filled by about 4,000 
non-British doctors, mainly from India and 
Pakistan. Without them, it’s conceded, the 
health service would collapse. 

Among family doctors outside the nation- 
alized hospitals, too, a crisis is building up. 
A Government blunder 5 years ago reduced 
the number of medical students admitted to 
universities on the mistaken assumption 
that Britain was facing a surplus of physi- 
clans, 

GLOOMY FORECAST 


Fewer students combined with the increas- 
ing flight of frustrated young doctors from 
Britain, now has resulted in a shortage of 
general practitioners that is to get worse 
over the next 5 to 10 years. 

A decline in the quality of medical care is 
seen by professional authorities as inevitable 
in the next few years. They say deteriora- 
tion already is apparent. Some predict a 
gradual breakdown of the entire system of 
socialized medicine unless there are drastic 
reforms. 

For nearly 14 years, socialized medicine 
seemed to be all but immune from criticism 
here in Britain. The mass of the British 
people like the idea of feeless medical care, 
and resent any proposed change as an at- 
tempt to deprive them of their right to these 
benefits. 

A MESS 

Now, suddenly, socialized medicine is un- 
der heavy attack, not by the British public, 
but by doctors and independent professional 
experts. The journal of the British Medical 
Association has just joined the chorus of 
critics with this categorical charge: Medi- 
cine in Britain is in a mess.” 

Why is British medicine under nationali- 
gation sald to be in “a mess“? Why are 
hundreds of young doctors deserting social- 
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ized medicine to practice in countries free of 
government control? 

The answers that you get from independ- 
ent authorities are: Working conditions im- 
posed by the government as a monopoly em- 
ployer of doctors are proving to be more and 
more intolerable. One result has been a de- 
cline in the number of people choosing 
medicine as a career. Among those who 
study medicine, a steadily increasing num- 
ber are refusing to work here. 

With British medical schools turning out a 
total of 1,600 graduates a year, nearly one in 
every three is leaving this country to escape 


employment under a system of socialized 
medicince. 


Effects of the “doctor crisis” are felt most 
acutely in the nationalized hospitals. 
There, a Government policy of employing 
“cheap medical labor” has created what one 
medical economist describes as à lost gen- 
eration” of British surgeons and specialists. 

STANDARDS LOWERED 


Over the past 10 years, to keep down costs, 
the number of high-income staff jobs— 
surgeons and specialists in other flelds—was 
reduced. The number of temporary, low- 
paying junior positions was increased. The 
result of this policy is that much of the 
surgery and other work that ordinarily would 
be done by high-salaried staff specialists is 
being handled by junior resident physicians. 

During the past decade, hundreds of doc- 
tors, after completing 12 to 14 years of uni- 


no jobs open for them in British hospitals. 
They faced the choice: Sacrifice the years of 
specialized training and go into general prac- 
tice, or emigrate. A large number chose the 
latter course. 

Another effect of the policy of employing 

cheap medical labor is that, in recent years, 
fewer and fewer British medical graduates 
chose to specialize. So, suddenly, the 
authorities are discovering that they lack 
the British surgeons and other 
needed to staff the nationalized hospitals, 
even in high-paying positions. These hos- 
pitals are being run more and more by junior 
doctors from India, Pakistan, and other un- 
derdeveloped countries who come to this 
country for a few years of postgraduate 
training. 
Queen Elizabeth's personal physician, Lord 
Evans, recently told the House of Lords: 
“Without these people, the health service 
would not grind slowly to a standstill; it 
would completely break down.” 

Most surgeons under 35 years old in Britain 
today, according to an authoritative source, 
were born and trained in foreign countries. 
They are performing 50 percent of all 
emergency surgery. 

In some industrial areas, such as Sheffield, 
90 percent of the resident surgeons are 
young, foreign doctors just completing their 
training. In 25 of the 74 nationalized hos- 
pitals in that area, all of the junior doctors 
are foreigners—mostly Indians and Pakis- 
tanis. Eventually, when they complete their 
training, these doctors will return to their 
homelands to practice. 

WARNING FROM THE TOP 


How is the standard of medical care in 
Britain's system of nationalized hospitals 
being affected by this “doctor crisis’? Here 
is the verdict of Lord Taylor, a Socialist 
spokesMan on medical problems in the 
House of Lords, in a statement on provin- 
cial hospitals that are staffed largely by 
foreign doctors: 

“I cannot honestly recommend you to go 
into such hospitals as a casualty. In many 
cases, there is no casualty officer. A house 
surgeon will have to leave the [operating] 
theater when he can treat you. His experi- 
ence will be far less than that of your gen- 
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eral medical practitioner. When he comes, 
he will probably not be a British graduate, 
and he may well have difficulty in under- 
standing what you say. This is at a time 
when speed and efficiency may be literally 
lifesaving.” 

Lord Taylor added that the qualifications 
of many of these Asian doctors are so inade- 
quate that they require emergency training 
in such basic procedures as setting up a blood 
transfusion. 

For Britain's 20,000 general practitioners, 
expert observers say the outlook is even 
gloomier under socialized medicine than for 
specialists. Bureaucratic interference with 
supply and demand is blamed for a serious 
and steadily worsening shortage of family 
doctors. 

When the decision was made to reduce 
the number of medical students, it failed to 
take into account the effect of population 
growth and a rapid increase in retirement 
among aging doctors. Result: At a time 
when the population is expanding, the num- 
ber of family doctors actually is beginning 
to decline—a trend which experts say can- 
not be reversed for at least 6 years. 

Therefore, in the years just ahead, there 
are to be fewer and fewer general practition- 
ers to care for more and more patients. 
Moreover, under the pecullar financial pol- 
icy of the National Health Service, these doc- 
tors are to get no increase in A 

A family doctor with 2,000 patients on his 
list earns approximately $6,700. During the 
winter, when illness is at a peak, he may see 
anywhere from 60 to 80 patients a day for 
treatment, reference to a hospital, or issu- 
ance of medical certificates. 


PROBLEM OF FIXED FEES 


For each patient, the doctor receives a 
fixed annual payment from the Government, 
regardiess of the amount of medical care 
he is called upon to provide. Thus, a doctor 
gets the same annual fee for a healthy 
youngster, perhaps requiring no attention at 
all, as for an older person who may require 
a great deal of care. 

Each year, the Government earmarks a 
specific fund for the payment of general 
practitioners. Payment is based on the total 
number of doctors in general practice multi- 
plied by the theoretical average income fig- 
ure of $7,000. Thus, as the number of doc- 
tors dwindles, the size of the fund 
diminishes 


A young family doctor in London says 
that this system stifles initiative and un- 
dermines medical standards. To earn an 
adequate income, he explains, a doctor must 
sign up a large number of patients, and is 
able to devote only 2 or 3 minutes to each 
patient calling at his office for attention. 

With fewer doctors caring for a bigger 
Population, the pressure is building up even 
more. That's why hundreds of young doc- 
tors have joined the exodus from Britain. 

SNOWBALL EFFECT 


A general breakdown of the National 
Health Service in the next few years is scen 
as a distinct danger by Dr. J. R. Seale, a 
Harvard-trained medical economist in Brit- 
ain. Dr. Seale predicts that the 
shortage of doctors and the increasing de- 
mands for medical care will produce a snow- 
ball effect. 

General practitioners, most of wham are 
burdened with a steadily in work 
load, are being forced to give less and less 
time to their patients. Dr. Seale foresees 
that, inevitably, more and more people will 
seek private medical care outside the Na- 
tional Health Service. A growing number 
of frustrated doctors, he says, can be ex- 
pected to go into private practice, either full 
time or part time. 

This will aggravate even more the shortage 
of family doctors on the Government payroll, 
and reduce the quality of medical care that 
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National Health Service patients can obtain. 
Therefore, he concludes, there will be a 
snowball effect that, in a relatively short 
time, could cause a breakdown of the system. 

Only about 600 of Britain’s 22,000 physi- 
cians now are outside the National Health 
Service in private practice. A somewhat 
larger number have a few private patients in 
addition to National Health Service patients 
on their lists. 

Some top officials here say that, if Britain 
were starting today from scratch to tackle 
the problem of medical care, she would not 
attempt outright nationalization. 

“If we had a chance to do it again” one 
high-ranking official says, “I think that we 
would favor some form of compulsory medi- 
cal insurance, supplemented by tax funds, 
together with subsidies to hospitals to keep 
down costs. We would also act to limit the 
cost of drugs. In short, the state would in- 
sure that everyone had access to medical care 
at a reasonable cost, but without nationaliz- 
ing the entire system and putting all doctors 
on the Government payroll.” 

This official adds that President Kennedy's 
proposal to provide medical care for the aged 
through the U.S. Social Security System is 
the first step toward the kind of system that 
Britain probably would introduce now if 
there could be a fresh start. 


COSTS: UP AND UP 


To keep the National Health Service run- 
ning in the future, Government officials con- 
cede privately, will cost a lot more money 
than is being spent on it now. The cost for 
1962 is estimated at $2.3 billion, of which $1.7 
billion comes from Government funds. The 
balance comes mostly from national insur- 
ance payments and local taxation. 

In addition to more funds from taxes, 
Officials say, More money undoubtedly will 
have to come from charges passed on to 
patients. At present, the only charges are 
28 cents for a drug prescription and modest 
fees for spectacles and dentures. 

Some experts belleve that the only way 
the system can be preserved is to move away 
from the original idea of a completely tax- 
paid medical service and to begin charging 
patients a nominal fee for every visit to the 
doctor and modest fees for hospital care. 


DRAG ON PROGRESS? 


An expert—but nonofficial—view of the 
kind of medical system Britain should adopt 
on the basis of the experience of the past 
14 years comes from Dr. D. S. Lees, senior 
lecturer in economics at the University Col- 
lege of North Staffordshire. Dr. Lees re- 
cently completed an intensive study of the 
National Health Service for the Institute of 
Economic Affairs. He says: 

“While from the point of view of the gen- 
eral health of the community the National 
Health Service has not in any obvious way 
failed, it has given rise to problems that are 
* + * increasing in intensity. On the longer 
view, the most acute danger of the National 
Health Service is that it will prevent the 
emergence of more effective methods of 
medical care. 

“Governments should move away from 
taxation and free service to private insurance 
and fees by allowing tax concessions to those 
who can provide for themselves, and direct 
assistance to the dwindling minority who 
cannot.” 

Whatever is done, one thing is clear in 
Britain: After 14 yeats of socialized medi- 
cine, a growing number of experts are com- 
ing to the conclusion that something is 
wrong with the system—and they are speak- 
ing out for the first time. 

The alarm bell has been touched off by 
the realization that Britain is the only ad- 
vanced industrial nation that is losing many 
of its best young physicians through emigra- 
tion at a time when there is an acute short- 
age of doctors at home, 
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Tenth Virginia District Questionnaire 
Replies Tabulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in thé 
Appendix of the Recorp a tabulation 
of the votes I have received from the 10th 
Congressional District of Virginia in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay 
tribute to the lively and keen interest in 
governmental and civic affairs among 
voters in Virginia’s 10th Congressional 
District. 

Early in January 1962 I distributed DY 
regular biennial questionnaire to sone 
70,000 households representing abou 
150,000 registered voters in that 10th Pis- 
trict, which I have had the honor of rep- 
resenting in the Congress since it Vas 
created in 1952. It includes Al 
Falls Church, and Fairfax city, as well as 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax. 

Amazingly, about 16,000 of the ques- 
tionnaires were filled out by the recipi- 
ents and returned to me. This repre- 
sents about a 23-percent return, an ex- 
tremely high rate of return, as my col- 
leagues in the House well know. It dem- 
onstrates anew the unusual personal in- 
terest felt by 10th District voters in thé 
affairs of their Government, and the val- 
uable awareness they have of the acu 
problems facing the Nation and their 
community. 

Many thousands of those returning 
the questionnaires even went to the trou- 
ble of expanding their views in letters or 
in comments appended to the question“ 
naire forms. Together with their re- 
sponses to the printed questions, 
are extremely valuable to me as their 
Representative in the House. 

The following letter accompanied the 
questionnaire: 

Janvary 1962. 


Dran Nxronnon: Midway of my fifth 
as your Representative in Congress, I once 
again seek your opinion on some of the 
major Issues of the day—governmental issues 
which undoubtedly will arise during the 
2d session of the 87th Congress. 

Your advice on previous questionnaires 
has been extremely helpful in fulfilling mi 
responsibilities as your Member of the House 
of Representatives. Similarly your views on 
the questions listed on the following 
will enable me to better serve you d 
the critical year 1962. I hope you will 
time at your earliest convenience to answer 
the questions and return your response to 
me. 

I want also to remind you of my sincers 
desire to be of service to you in any .. 
your problems with the Federal Governmen 
A letter to me at the Capitol, or a telep 
call to CApitol 4-3121, extension 5136, WI! 
bring prompt action on my part when 
you need such assistance. 

With every good wish, Iam, 

Sincerely, 


JOEL T. BRoYHILL, 
Member of Congress. 
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Un percent] 


Question 


FOREIGN AND DEFENSE 


De you 79.9 
Š 20.2 
3 41.6 

81 83.3 
shoud an e I pags to any International disarmament agreement 243 
Should we exert every effort to win ie Phas tn the first man on the moon despite the tremendous c—————————— 38.3 


FISCAL 


be curtailed while the international Siton requires such huge expenditures for defense? .. REE OLD he 

Doser aoe ink Congress should permit direct -door C 
pive to the ee the appropriation power — placed in Gongyuan YR S NSA E 

you favor the fol g ts of tho Kennedy administration’s proposed tax hope 

1. Withholding on divi and interest payments 

2. Repeal of the existing 4-pereent dividend income credit? 

3. Low limits on e account spending? 

L —— t for —:!. nap tae omer 

5. Tax mutual insurance companies in substantially í 

6. Tax mutual savings and loan associations in substantially the same manner as commercial banks: 


PRESIDENTIAL POLICIES 
Do ES approve of what President Kennedy has done in these fields: 
2 SAI aana A e aE E — 

2. Domestic alfairs? 


DOMESTIC 


„ . . ͤ ̃ . . OE ͤ 
ak r eee b that the steel industry hold the line cn prices, do you think labor should be requested to forgo substantial 


Do you tt think n military oflicers should be free to speak their opinions on political ĩssues . — 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


(This section to be answered only by Federal employees) 


Full annuity after 30 years service regardless of e 


i, 
ë Full — aftor 25 Years service regardless of 


Uction from 60 to 55 of the minimam age imit for early retirement without lowering annuity percentage ſuctors 


annual percentage factors for computation of retirement annuiti 


aside as from the retirement $ 
ystem and n 
ost immediate 


nos ae 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


rh - ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
th, the leave to extend my remarks in 
e Recor, I include the following: In 
unction with my remarks which ap- 
this in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
Subject on Monday, March 19, I 
Ould like to add the following letter. I 
By and that without the benefit of the 
ald Charlie show, this gentleman 

1 ae 8 never have heard of The 


The 8 follows: 


es.. — 
pay raise, w! hich of the following Federal expioyees legislative 1 Pals do you think deserves 
consideration by the Congress? (Œ aaa Foes check only 1.) pro 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I have seen 
in the papers that the Republicans are going 
to make a major issue out of “The Liberal 
Papers” which you edited. 

It's very sad when a party can't find any- 
thing better to use as an issue than free 
discussion of some controversial questions, 
Whatever their opinion is on the issues they 
shouldn't be against free discussion and de- 
bate over these questions. I am glad that 


there are still Congressmen with enough 


courage to support consideration of contro- 
versial questions. I hope that President 
Kennedy will support and defend you and 
you colleagues in your stand. 

I mourn for the future of democracy in 
the United States when a “responsible” 
party uses slander and emotionalism as part 
of its campaign. 

Keep up the fight for free discussion and 
the rational consideration of all issues, 
Good luck, 

Yours truly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOE WEINER. 


the 


Government Moves in Against Free 
Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or omo. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under, 
leave to extend my remarks, I have 
heretofore discussed the sewer bond is- 
sue of the city of Charleston, W. Va., 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of September 20, 1961, page 
19283. 

As a follow through on the demon- 
stration of the Government unfairly 
competing with private enterprise, I am 
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citing a column by Donald I. Rogers 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Tuesday, February 20, 1962. 
The article follows: 
CFA CHARGE REFUTED 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

In mid-November this column called at- 
tention to dishonest and deliberate inter- 
vention by the Federal Government in the 
private banking industry in a case involving 
the sale of $4 million worth of sewer bonds 
by the city of Charleston, W. Va. Since 
that time, Sidney Woolner, Commissioner of 
the Community Facilities Administration, 
has written to my editor accusing me of 
omission and distortion of fact and deliber- 
ately misleading my readers. 

Perhaps further study of the case will 
show that it is the CFA that has distorted 
the facts. 

Seven investment bankers submitted bids 
competitively on the Charleston sewer 
bonds. The lowest bidder was First Boston 
Corp., with a bid of 3.945 percent. 

An engineer employed by the CFA, a sub- 
sidiary of the House and Home Finance Ad- 
ministration headed by Robert Weaver, then 
suggested that Charleston apply for a CFA 
loan for 3% percent, which is not only 
lower than the First Boston bid, but lower 
in fact than the Government can borrow 
the money. 

Outside the questionable ethics involved 
which permits an agency of Government to 
sabotage the competitive bidding features of 
the free en banking system, it means 
that you and I, wherever we live, will be 
helping to pay for Charleston’s sewer bonds 
though we may never pull the plug in a 
Charleston bathtub. 

Mr. Woolner (who in his letter to my edi- 
tor refers to me as “your Mr. Rogers” a 
pomposity which has always annoyed me 
since I am nobody’s Mr. Rogers (except 
God's) stated: “Based on past experience, 
the city had expected bids of 3 or 3% per- 
cent. Instead, the lowest bid was 3.9453 
percent. The city officiais were disturbed by 
the high cost of accepting this low bid.” 

He adds, “Charleston city officials calcu- 
late that the acceptance of the 3.9453 per- 
cent bid would have cost the city $879,000 
more than a public facility loan. They knew 
that public reaction would be unfavorable 
if they disregarded this opportunity to save 
money for the city. Hence they decided to 
reject all bids and to make application for 
a public facility loan.” 

Let's look at the past experience of 
Charleston city officials in which the city had 
expected bids of “3 or 3% percent.” 

The tabulation below shows the past ex- 
perience on the two preceding issues of 
Charleston sewer revenue bonds in 1955 and 
1957, amount, the maximum maturity, net 
interest cost and Moodys Baa Municipal In- 
dex at the time (Moody’s Baa Index is based 
on bonds with maturities of about 20 years, 
compared with the best bid on the 1961 
issue: . 


Net in- Moody's 
terest B 


Issue | Date an 

| cost Index 
$2,000, 000..| Mar. 2,1955 3. 04973 3.05 
1,000,000..| Mar. 4,1957 3. 9847 3.96 
4,000, 000..| July 31, 1961 13.045 3.93 


nest bid. 


The interest rate expected by the city 
would be related to the level of interest rates 
at the time of sale. Charleston's experience 
indicated that its sewer revenue bonds sold 
at a net interest cost very close to the Moody 
Baa Index, 
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These facts demonstrate that the city of 
Charleston, based on past experience, on 
July 31, 1961, expected a rate in the general 
range of the Moody Baa Index between 3.9 
percent and 4 percent, not 3 percent or 3% 
percent as Mr. Woolner states in his letter 
to my editor, The best bid received on 
July 31 of 3.945 percent was in line with past 
experience of this city on its sewer revenue 
bonds. Furthermore, the financial adviser 
for the city was prepared to advise the city 
to accept that bid until the representative 
of the CFA let it be known that his agency 
would provide the loan at a lower rate. 

So It seems to me Mr. Woolner is wrong. 

Let's take a look at more of his letter to 
my editor. He says, “The final chapter in 
this story indicates how far off base were 
Mr. Rogers’ charges against CFA. The appli- 
cation for a public facility loan was ap- 
proved since it met all the requirements of 
the law. In accordance with CFA regula- 
tions, the bonds were offered to private 
bidders. The bids were opened on Novem- 
ber 20, 

“In accordance with CPA's requirements, 
the first 10 years of maturities were sold pri- 
vately for 2.93 percent and the second 10- 
year bloc for 3.621 percent. CFA took only 
the last 19 years at its 33,-percent rate.” 

Mr. Woolner omitted to mention that the 
first 20 maturities which subsequently were 
sold privately aggregated only $485,000 and 
that the CFA provided the balance of $3,- 
515,000 in a Federal loan. 

Most important, Mr. Woolner, in his letter, 
referred to the interest rate charged on 
CPA loans, but made no reference to the 
requirement in the law authorizing the CFA 
program that no loan shall be made unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms.” 
The basic criticism of CFA policy which I 
made in my original column and which I 
reiterate at this time is that they have es- 
tablished a “reasonable rate” so low that it 
is completely out of line with current mar- 
ket rates and accordingly make eligible for 
Federal loans under the program a substan- 
tial amount of municipal financing which 
could readily be provided from other sources 
at reasonable rates. 

A study of all new sales of new issues of 
municipal bonds during the 6-month period, 
January through June 1961, involving 2,882 
issues aggregating $4.2 billion, indicates that, 
measured by the present CFA “reasonable” 
rate, the following amount of financing was 
done on “unreasonable” terms: 25.2 percent 
by number of issues or 14.3 percent by value 
of issues maturing in 1 to 20 years; 42.1 per- 
cent by number of issues or 37.8 percent by 
value of issues maturing in 21 to 25 years; 
48 percent by number of issues, or 31.7 per- 
cent by value of issues maturing 26 years and 
over. 

Thus clearly the CFA rate, which would 
consider “unreasonable” such a large per- 
centage of the financing which was actually 
done last year, is far too low in relation to 
current market rates. Mr. Woolner concludes 
his letter; “Your Mr. Rogers is entitled, of 
course, to take a position in opposition to 
a program by which the Federal Government 
helps areas of chronic unemployment in their 
redevelopment efforts with low-interest loans 
for public facilities. If this is an issue in 
the minds of some people, we are glad to 
have it debated as long as the facts of the 
matter are fairly presented.” 

All right, Mr. Woolner. It is an issue in 
the minds of some people who are not un- 
mindful of the fact that West Virginia’s was 
the first primary to indorse Mr. Kennedy and 
that perhaps some tribute is due that State. 
The facts now have been fairly presented. 
The debate is yp to you. 


March 21 
Optimists Honor Teenager of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our s0- 
ciety too often fails to pay tribute to the 
great majority of American youth so en- 
grossed are we with the tiny minority 
which fails in the bracket of juvenile 
delinquent. It gives me pleasure, there- 
fore, and it seems to me to be in the 
interest of building better citizenship to 
note here the activity of the Dallas Coun- 
ty Optimist Clubs which annually name 
the teenager of the year. At the same 
time I join in the tribute to the choice 
for this year, an outstanding young man 
from Dallas, Ronnie Kidd. I am espe- 
cially proud to join in applauding Ron- 
nie’s achievement as I am somewhat 
familiar with the character and fine 
qualities which have earned him this 
recognition as he is a fellow student in 
the high school which my own daughter 
attends. In my opinion, Ronnie exem- 
plifies the finest qualities of most of the 
students of Bryan Adams High School in 
Dallas as well as the other fine schools in 
our city and, indeed, throughout the Na- 
tion. I believe Ronnie Kidd represents 
the majority of American teenagers and 
I think it is time we paid more attention 
to that vast army of young American 
boys and girls instead of wasting so much 
time coddling the hoodlums, the misfits, 
the ragged end who, though few in num- 
ber, monopolize the columns of our daily 
press with their misdeeds. 

I think the Optimist Clubs may be do- 
ing more for the future of America in 
encouraging the Ronnie Kidds of our 
country than those whose main concern 
seems to be that we do not inhibit the 
outlaws and the misfits. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial: 

TEENAGER OF YEAR 

Teenagers have come in for both praise 
and blame in recent years and probably will 
continue to do so. 

At the same time, though, there are civic 
groups and individuals making every eff 
to help assure the development of teenagers 
into good citizens and leaders in their com- 
munities. 

Last week Ronnie Kidd, a 17-year-old 
Bryan Adams High School senior, was named 

las County Teenager of the Year by the 
Dallas County Optimist Clubs. He received 
the Troy Post $2,000 college scholarship 
award at a luncheon, where he was hon 
along with 11 other 1961 Teenagers of thé 
Month. 

It was tough competition. Curtis Lynum, 
special agent in charge of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in Dallas, outlined these 
qualities or common denominators of the 12 
candidates for the annual honor: 
physical health, emotional security, adequate 
duties to occupy their time, self-control, 
broad social horizons, and religious training- 

The Teenager of the Year award spon- 
sored by the Optimists is an effort not only 
to see that teenagers stay out of trouble but 
also that they have the opportunity—and 
incentive—to become better citizens in the 
future. 


1962 


Address by Hon. James H. J. Tate, Mayor 
of Philadelphia, Pa., at Induction 
ony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


~ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21,1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Philadelphia on February 13 installed a 
mayor after the resignation of May- 
ardson Dilworth, who served our 
city for a period of 6 years. The chief 
tive, who resigned to be a candi- 
date for the post of Governor of the 
ommonwealth of Pennsylvania, was a 
t administrator and executive, dedi- 
Cated to the development of Philadelphia 
dad interested in all the cities of our 
Nation, 

Mayor Dilworth was succeeded by the 
Honorable James H. J. Tate, president 
Of the city council, who guided the des- 

of Philadelphia for many years in 

ite legislative body, so that he raised 

th Present status, in cooperation with 

© former mayor, to one of the greatest 
Cities in the United States. 

t progress was made after the new 
charter was adopted, by the Honorable 
ioe S. CLARK, Jr., the first mayor un- 

er the new charter and now the senior 
tor from the Commonwealth of 
pennsylvania. He and his successor, 
$ hardson Dilworth, moved the city 
rom complacency to leadership in our 
country, I know that Mayor Tate will 
Pye hs wonderful spirit of progress 

our city to even grea 

heights. ss zj 
1 the of his installation 

‘yor Tate delivered a talk at the induc- 
tion ceremonies which presents a pro- 
kram designed to bring success and har- 
aoe to the people of our great city. 
its ause of its extraordinary content and 

brevity, I am including below his re- 
marks so that Members of Congress will 
ve an opportunity to read them: 

BY Hon. James H. J. TATE, MAYOR oF 

AT INDUCTION: CEREMONY, 

FEBRUARY 13, 1962 
isa y is more than a day of change, It 
Petia of quiet rededication. In a demo- 
. Society, a change of leadership is not 

ly so dramatic as in a totalitarian 

It ts But it is more significant, because 

8 and because both leaders 

t tion by the choice of the 

People. 8 tne people well, one 

or devoted hands relinquishes the torch 

it is firmly taken by another. The 

tives | ot power does not change the objec- 

Sane pursue the same common goal—in this 

of Prin’ best interests of all of the people 

adelphia. 

us hose interests demand that we—all of 

dhe this occasion to take stock as it 

for th, We must evaluate the past and plan 

an © future. We can do both with pride 
With confidence. 

Phia Proud accomplishments of Philadel- 

the past 10 years rise all around us. 

t remind us that Philadelphia has, dur- 

8 years, experienced a tremendous re- 

—a virtual renaissance—which has 


do not change. The new. leadership 
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made it the first city of our Nation in both 
intelligent planning and in energetic accom- 
plishment. 

This has come about because we have had 
a rare combination of outstanding execu- 
tives, legislators, and administrators in the 
city government, plus the unique genius of 
an alert and vigorous citizenry. We see 
today the fruits of the united efforts of goy- 
ernment, labor, industry, finance, education, 
and every other walk of life. We have made 
common cause and we in Philadelphia have 
met the problems of our times. 

In this moment of somewhat formal leave- 
taking from one area of responsibility to an- 
other, I pledge, with all of you, that Phila- 
delphia’s renaissance shall continue. Our 
dedication here—yours and mine—must be 
directed earnestly to an objective of solid 
growth built upon solid growth—well ex- 
ecuted enterprise erected upon well con- 
celyed enterprise. Our growth is manifested 
by an increase alone in our real estate valua- 
tion from $3 billion to $4 billion in 10 years. 
In building and rebuilding with this con- 
tinued renaissance of this great city, I be- 
lieve we can go to $6 billion In valuation in 
the next 10 years. 

Upon the solid achievements of the past, 
we shall project further growth in every 
possible way. While continuing to expand 
our material facilities we shall hold fast to 
those God-given moral and spiritual values, 
which all of us cherish, the most valued of 
which is liberty. 

We in Philadelphia know much about 
liberty, for it was here that liberty was born 
in America. We know full well, therefore, 
that liberty is the source of our strenth and 
vitality. 

Personally, I can look back with many of 
you here present and take great satisfaction 
in what our joint effort has helped to bring 
into being. You, my colleagues in city 
council, are among my most valued friends. 
These good years here with you should prove 
invaluable in this new position of trust. 
Here, more than anywhere else, we feel the 
pulse of the public, and I do not propose to 
lose that common touch, 

Indeed, a mayor cannot be an effective 
leader of the people unless he knows and 
understands the people. That knowledge 
and understanding are the sources of his 
strength, and the connection to that source 
—that vital “power cable“ —is in a sense that 
short distance between these chambers, 
where the people are so faithfully repre- 
sented, and the mayor's office downstairs 
where your ordinances for the people's bene- 
fit are carried out. I shall use that cable to 
solicit your support for our program, to come 
back here to report progress and to keep the 
old ties continually alive. You'll hear more 
from me again about our program and our 
plans. 

We cannot, of course, afford the luxury of 
complacency. Complacency means downfall 
—the downfall of ideals and the downfall 
of program. I, therefore, call upon the city 
council, the executives of city government, 
public servants in all positions, citizen groups 
of all kinds, r dless of political party, 
indeed all of the men and women of Phila- 
delphia, as well as myself, to rededicate our- 
selves here and now to vigilant and unselfish 
effort. The usual tendency is to be satisfied 
with things as they are. This tendency is a 
strong thing and a dangerous thing. To- 
gether, however, in the teamwork of un- 
selfishness, we can rise above this human 
falling and concentrate on, and I repeat it— 
solid growth built upon solid growth. 

I think all of you know that I depart from 
these chambers with mixed emotions. In 
this energetic and wholesome forum, I have 


spent many a fruitful year—years which will _ 


prove not only valuable for their memories, 
but years that will serve as a spur to re- 
doubled effort. Here in democratic con- 
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clave, we have seen clearly both the problem 
and the prize—the prize of an even greatet 
Philadelphia. 

This, as you know, has been the goal of 
my party, the Democratic Party. We have 
sought this goal earnestly in the demanding 
career of public service, a service that 
jealously demands the best part of a man— 
his strength, his intelligence, uncounted 
hours of his best work and, of course, his 
complete allegiance to his government. 

These past 10 years have been good for 
allof us. The associations made here are the 
kind that any man would feel privileged to 
have made and reluctant to leave. The 
change is made less difficult, however, by the 
sure knowledge that we shall hopefully con- 
tinue to work together as a team with under- 
standing and cooperation. As good friends, 
we know each other's values and faults, too. 
The city government will, I am sure, be the 
better because of this good will and under- 
standing cooperation in a common cause. 

There seems to be little more to say at the 
moment. I enter upon this new responsi- 
bility in all humility and with good will 
toward all. I shall try to be the kind of 
mayor that the wonderful people of Phila- 
delphia deserve. Only God knows what ` 
awaits this city which William Penn founded 
to give men an opportunity to be free, to 
hold their heads high in honor and to work 
out for themselves and their families some 
measure of happiness in this passing world. 

All we can do here, and in the office down- 
stairs, is to find the true North of integrity, 
take up the burdens of office with resolution, 
and follow the path of righteousness with 
dignity and devotion to the people’s wishes. 

In a few moments, I shall leave these 
chambers which have come to mean so much 
to me. Before I do, I again pledge myself 
to unselfish service to the people of Phila- 
delphia and the ideals—the magnificent 
ideals of their city—your city and my city. 
I earnestly and sincerely request a similar 
dedication from all of you—my very good 
friends. In such a covenant; with God's 
help, our city’s future welfare and progress 
will be assured. 


An r of the People? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr..NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an excellent editorial by Mr. 
Scott Lamb in Oregon Agriculture. 

The editorial follows: 

An ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE? 

Secretary Freeman’s newest proposals to 
control agriculture with an iron hand makes 
one wonder if the efficient production of 
American agriculture has not landed the 
farmer in the same category as Ibsen's doctor 
who protected the villagers and became an 
enemy of the people for driving away busi- 
ness from the spas. 

Agriculture has proved to be tremendously 
efficient in a world that knows mostly ineffi- 
ciency, strikes, low production quotas, and 
starving millions, The Secretary has turned 
a deaf ear to the farm bureau proposal of 
voluntary adjustments, which would leave 
the farmers’ freedom intact. Instead he 
seeks greater Government control at a greater 
Goyernment cost to bludgeon the farmer 
into a cowering passiveness in return for a 
few vastly inflated dollars. 
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According to an Associated Press story in 
the February 20 Oregonian, Freeman is 
quoted as telling the House Agricultural 
Committee that he proposes jail sentences 
for farmers who do not keep proper records 
under the wheat program, This, he said, 
would strengthen the program. Chairman 
Cooney of the House committee said another 
section of the farm bill would give the 
Government a “blackjack” to make sure 
farmers approve the crop control programs. 

No word or combination of words is strong 
enough to denounce such a proposed pro- 
gram. The very suggestion that farmers 
could be bludgeoned into accepting a dicta- 
torial law subserving them inevitably to 
peasantry is completely obnoxious. The sly 
hint government propaganda which implies 
the administrators will take from the rich 
and give to the poor should be warning 
enough to all people in agriculture. The 
failure of the radical left to acknowledge 
voluntary programs exist which would do 
everything the mandatory program would do 
plus leave freedom intact should alert peo- 
ple to the direction of the social movement. 

When an elected government official can 
talk in terms of blackjacking“ the people 
into bowing to a conniving program de- 
signed to curb efficiency in work and to re- 
duce output as a qualifying factor for re- 
ward * * * there is something drastically 
wrong. 

It is a patent fact of history that men have 
the opportunity to vote for oppression but 
not for freedom. Once freedom is gone, the 
road back is paved with blood and depriva- 
tion. And it is a patent fact, too, that the 
solid ground of freedom lies in the hands of 
the Nation's agriculturalists. To declare 
them an enemy of the people when they are 
feeding and clothing the masses of the world 
is hardly grounds for blackjacking. 

Agriculture can and will adjust to pro- 
duction if given the opportunity and the 
freedom to make decisions affecting their 
welfare. Political farm programs will never 
get the job done so long as they are predi- 
cated on the use of force and coercion as a 
guide to prosperity. 


Address by the Honorable Matt S. 
Szymezak Before the Savings Banks 
Trust Co., January 17, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks of the Honorable 
Matt S. Szymczak, a consultant to the 
C. J. Devine Co., of New York, a pro- 
fessorial lecturer in economics at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., and a former member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Governor Szymezak discussed 
in detail the factors presently influene- 
ing our economy and predicts a bright 
economic future—a prediction in which 
I heartily concur. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon, Marr S. SZYMCZAK 

It is a great pleasure to be in your com- 
pany today. It is also very pleasant to be 
called upon to talk about matters economic 
at a time when things are looking up almost 
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everywhere in the economy and there is good 
reason to expect fair weather to continue for 
many months to come. A few trouble spots, 
to be sure, still remain, and no easy or quick 
solution is in sight: unemployment has 
finally begun to decline from its level of 
a little below 7 percent where for so many 
months it seemed to be helplessly stuck; 
but at 6.1 percent it 18 still much higher 
than what is compatible with a really pros- 
perous economy. 

And particularly distressing is the fact 
that it is concentrated in certain declining 
industries and trades, and in certain de- 
pressed areas where it takes the human form 
of people out of work for months and years, 
with so little prospect of betterment until 
those people can be retrained and integrated 
into other parts of the economy. Nor is 
immediate relief in sight for the balance-of- 
payments problem where the administration 
has endeavored—rightly, I believe—to gain 
time, through various foreign exchange 
measures and arrangements with other 
countries, in order to set in motion basic 
long-term improvements in our trade posi- 
tion by encouraging expanded exports, earn- 
ings from foreign tourists to the United 
States, a fairer distribution among Western 
countries of the defense expenditures abroad 
and foreign aid to economically developing 
countries, and so forth, 

Once again, there appear to be good 
grounds to expect that those measures will 
in due course be successful in decisively im- 
proving our payments balance; but in the 
immediate future I think we must expect to 
see our improving domestic business spill 
over into a further rise in imports and a 
continuing payments deficit, though, we 
must hope, of less serious proportions. But 
apart from those two problems, the prospect 
is pleasing: production continues to rise, 
retail sales have recently begun to move for- 
ward again; but perhaps best of all, this 
recovery has so far taken the form of a 
steady, healthy advance with no signs of 
degenerating into a feverish boom; as a con- 
sequence, most business cycle experts now 
expect many more months of a long and 
soundly based upward climb and certainly 
not a quick succession of boom and bust. 

But let me turn to the specific topic that 
is of more direct concern to you: you have 
asked me to give you my thoughts on the 
role of sav banks in the decade of the 
sixties, I will do my best. It scarcely seems 
necessary to warn you that the best fore- 
casts—like the best laid plans—can go awry; 
any number of things may happen in the 
field of politics, economics, technology to 
affect or even completely change the course 
of events. Yet, barring a nuclear catastro- 
phe, one is perhaps on safer ground discern- 
ing and describing the shape of things to 
come over the longer run than in predicting 
cyclical ups and downs over the next 18 
months, 

Let me start with a flat statement: In the 
years to come, the importance to the econ- 
omy of savings banks and indeed of all inter- 
mediaries which collect and channel per- 
sonal savings will enormously increase. Yet 
it will be a different aspect of the role of 
savings institutions that will be most impor- 
tant from the viewpoint of the national 
economy. By facilitating and safeguarding 
the small man’s savings and thus encourag- 
ing individual thrift, savings banks have, of 
course, fulfilled a highly valuable social 
function for almost 150 years. Equally im- 
portant over the last 20 years, however, was 
the economic function which savings insti- 
tutions fulfilled coincidentally: by encour- 
aging thrift to hold down consumer spénding 
and thus moderate inflationary pressure on 
an economy extended by the demands of 
war, reconversion and reconstruction at 
home and abroad, foreign aid and the cold 
war. In those 20 years of unavoidable high 
liquidity, providing funds was not crucial; 
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helping to siphon off purchasing power that 
otherwise might have further swelled con- 
sumer spending was what mattered most. 

The basic economic problems of the 40˙5 
and 50’s, excessive liquidity and often inade- 
quate industrial capacity, appear to be just 
about solved today; excess liquidity has been 
progressively mopped up over the past 10 
years, and the boom from 1955 to 1957 finally 
created reserve capacity in most industries. 
In these altered circumstances, the emphasis 
in the 60's will, in my opinion, shift to the 
problem of modernization of plant and 
equipment, in order to speed up economic 
growth at home and to make American ex- 
ports more competitive internationally. ID 
these altered circumstances, there will also 
be a shift of emphasis in the economic role 
of savings institutions away from the essen- 
tially negative function of siphoning off pur- 
chasing power to the more positive function 
of mobilizing savings to provide the funds 
for investment in modernization and growth. 

That there will be plentiful outlets for 
any funds which savings banks can provide 
is thus hardly open to doubt. Whether 
monetary conditions will be relatively tighter 
or relatively easier in the months and years 
before us, the excessive liquidity of the 
forties and early fifties will, in my opinion, 
not recur, The demand for loanable funds 
will be heavy; for in addition to the require- 
ments of industry, the need for new con- 
struction, both residential and commercial, 
must surely grow; in particular, let me re- 
mind you that what we used to call the 
war babies are now entering the labor 
market and will be forming families at an 
unprecedented rate; not to mention the 
many projects of urban renewal. And who 
can doubt that here savings banks, along 
with other institutions in the m 
market, will have a crucial part to play? 

No need, then to worry unduly about the 
use of funds; but will the funds be forth- 
coming from the millions of savers? 

I believe they will; but such belief is, of 
course, predicated on the expectation that 
two conditions can be satisfied: that say- 
ings banks can attract enough savings in 
competition with other deposit-creating in- 
stitutions; and that, on a larger view, savers 
will see a future in fixed-interest in 
ments. To deal with the first point, it 15, 
of course, impossible to say to what extent 
depositors in savings banks have in the past 
been motivated by a sense of loyalty to, 
familiarity, with, these old-established in- 
stitutions, and to what extent they have 
been attracted by- the interest rate differ- 
ential over savings deposits at commercial 
banks. Something of a test will come now 
that commercial banks are permitted to 
offer 4 percent on long-term savings deposits. 
Nobody can doubt that this interest rate 
question will be a doubly delicate problem 
for savings banks as well as savings and 
loan associations for some time to come. 
On the one hand, it is difficult to predict 
how serious is the threat from a 4-percent 
rate on commercial banks savings deposits. 

And on the other hand, the authorities 
have made it clear that they will endeavor 
to keep mortgage rates from, rising very 
much; in these circumstances, savings in- 
stitutions would not want to raise deposit 
rates very much above present levels even 
they should be free to do so. This, it seems 
to me, will be the problem that needs watch- 
Ing. 

There remains the larger question: will 
savers be prepared in the years to come to 
invest a substantial part of their funds in 
fixed-interest bearing assets? The 
will largely depend on successful efforts to 
prevent price inflation. Inflation tends to 
discourage investment in bonds and savings 
deposits in two ways: quite rationally stocks 
and other appreciating assets are looked upon 
as a useful hedge against inflation. But 4 
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more subtle influence is at work as well: a 
long period of inflation creates a mentality 
or rch own and gradually erodes the habit of 


So we are back to one of the overriding 
economic problems of the past 15 years: can 
Price inflation be brought and kept under 
Control? I do think so; I believe the pros- 
pects of finally achieving reasonable price 
Stability look better today than they have 
OF a very long time. You are no doubt fa- 
mular with the recent debate as to whether 

postwar inflation was due to old- 
fashioned excess demand or whether we were 
ane a rather new phenomenon, cost 
on. 

The issue is by no means yet resolved. 
But much of the evidence would seem to 
seest that both factors contributed to the 
Ong price rise: Some of the blame must 
Clearly be placed on high wage demands and 

tered prices; on the other hand, it 
is also true that these influences gained 
Much of their initial momentum from an 
Environment of unsatisfied consumer de- 
„ high investment requirements, con- 
tinuing national security needs, all sup- 
Ported by extraordinary lquidity—in brief, 
% seller's market. It is quite possible that 
dost inflation would have bedeviled us even 
the absence of those pressures of strong 
aggregate demand; but in that case prices 
1s very likely have increased at a more 
eisurely pace. 
course, once inflation got going, the 
Rasesprice spiral acquired a momentum of 
ts own; inflationary expectations were set up 
Which in turn induced higher wage demands 
and price increases than might 
Otherwise have been the case. 

What I am trying to say is that inflation 
became in part a matter of anticipations and 
thus to some extent self-perpetuating. This 
Vicious circle had to be broken; but it could 

effectively broken only after the under- 
real pressures—pentup demand, in- 
Adequate capacity, excessive liquidity—had 
relieved. This, I believe, has now been 
accomplished. And with these underlying 
inflationary pressures removed, I expect to 
See price inflation become ever more mod- 
erate, especially if we can now persuade 
business and labor to exercise self-restraint 
at this crucial juncture. 
Already, wholesale prices have become 
y stable, and most economists pre- 
dict a rise in the cost of living index of no 
than 1 percent, for 1962. And just so 
Psychologically, inflation tended to feed on 
tself, so a progressive slowing down of price 
tion, once the public has become fully 
Conscious of it, can be expected to set up its 
Own psychological braking effect. 
In this new phase of our postwar economic 
, we members of the financial com- 
inUnity have a special responsibility. Rela- 
ve price stability is finally within reach. 
t other economic clouds have risen over 
horizon—concern with the balance of 
Payments, a sluggish rate of growth, and per- 
nt unemployment—likely to be compli- 
dated by further progress in automation and 
Unusually high number of young people 
ne the labor market, not to mention 
a impact of the European economic com- 

‘unity. In these altered circumstances we 
Reed a different and much more complex 
Public policy, a policy carefully poised be- 
. the demands of price stability and 
pl need for flexibility to maintain high em- 
gu ment and foster a higher growth rate. 

& policy requires close following of 
conomic and financial trends; it requires 
high skil) in the Federal Reserve, the Treas- 
Pratt among the other advisers of the 

ent; and last but not least, it also 
squires full understanding and intelligent 

Pport from public opinion, 
ti I want to emphasize the last point in par- 

cular, for it could be of crucial importance 
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in the next several months and years. 
What I am above all concerned with is 
maximum  flexibility—flexibility in our 
thinking as well as flexibility in the policies 
and in the policy instruments at the dispo- 
sal of the authorities. Let me try to Ulus- 
trate my point at least in part. We are in 
the habit of looking at the Federal budget 
whether it is balanced, in deficit or in sur- 
plus—as a shorthand indicator of Govern- 
ment's fiscal policy; and we expect to see 
the budget balanced, at least in normal 
times. By insisting. on such balance we are 
enforcing on the Government a useful dis- 
cipline to keep expenditures from getting 
out of control, 

But we must beware of becoming rigid in 
our attitudes. For one thing, the Govern- 
ment must be able to use fiscal policy as a 
countercyclical tool when necessary. Here 
I agree with the report of the Commission 
on Money and Credit which last year recom- 
mended that “Congress grant to the Presi- 
dent limited conditional power to make 
temporary countercyclical adjustments in 
the first bracket of the personal income 
tax.“ subject to certain qualifications and 
safeguards. 

A balanced budget seems the proper policy 
for the present state of the economy, barring 
of course a national emergency and it is 
right that public opinion should be con- 
cerned with at least a rough balance as a 
means of insuring economy in Government. 
But let us not fall into the error of inflexibly 
and mechanically insisting on a balanced 
budget under any and all circumstances, re- 
gardless of boom or recession. A balanced 
budget should not be looked upon as an 
end in itself, but as a means to insure 
economy and a flexible fiscal instrument to 
deal with economic conditions. Flexibility 
in fiscal policy is very important to the 
economy, 

There is still another area in which lack 
of public understanding might hamstring 
the authorities in their monetary and 
fiscal policy: as the present economic re- 
covery gathers force, interest rates will tend 
to rise. But we must not regard official 
willingness to let interest rates rise steeply 
in order to restrain potential inflationary 
pressures as test of their financial probity. 
Such a simple conditioned refiex would be 
natural and out of place. For in dealing 
with cyclical developments, the administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve will want to 
weigh carefully the competing claims of 
economic growth and of the balance of pay- 
ments in determining the burden that can 
be carried by monetary policy; they may well 
conclude that more weight should be put on 
fiscal policy while interest rates can safely be 
permitted to vary only within a narrower 
range than in recent years. 

These and other similar issues will con- 
tinue to give rise to lively debates. It is 
here that we members of the financial com- 
munity have a high responsibility to edu- 
cate and lead public opinion in under- 
standing the complex task of our monetary 
and fiscal managers. Failure to lend them 
our support may well lead to the very evil 
we fear: renewed inflation. Once before, 
in the thirties, clinging to orthodox maxims 
prevented early and effective measures 
against the depression. After that tragic 
experience, it was not surprising that fear 
of mass unemployment became burned into 
public consciousness. And for that we paid 
a heavy price: we continued to fear and 
fight depression long after the danger was 
past and the opposite problem, inflation, 
cried out to be dealt with. It took more 
than a decade of inflation to slowly over- 
come an almost obsessive preoccupation with 
full employment policy. 

Let us be sure that we do not make the 
same mistake twice. If we were to cling 
once more to mechanical and inflexible for- 
mulas, we would seriously hamstring the 
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Administration and the Federal Reserve in 
pursuing a flexible fiscal and monetary 
policy. Yet such a flexibile policy is more 
than ever needed to deal with persistent 
unemployment and sluggish growth. Failure 
to deal with those very real problems would 
surely lead to a public reaction, and the 
pendulum might once again swing to a 
peroccupation with full employment and 
really inflationary policies. 

My message is really simple: We bankers 
and other members of the financial com- 
munity are vitally interested in economic 
and financial stability. Our monetary and 
fiscal authorities are engaged in a highly 
sophisticated operation to achieve that 
stability. They need public understand- 
ing and support. As members of the public 
in a position to be informed we must give 
a lead to public opinion. Our professional 
interest lies there, but more than that, we 
will be discharging our duty in the public 
interest, and thus give further assurance 
that our capitalistic-democratic system not 
only can but will survive and thrive. 


Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr, Speaker, this Sun- 

day, March 25, as every year on this 
date, Americans of Byelorussian origin 
and their kinsmen in other free coun- 
tries will observe the 44th anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
the Byelorussian Démocratic Republic. 
On this eventful day 44 years ago the 
Byelorussians established a free republic 
with high hopes that their nation had 
at last gained its freedom and independ- 
ence. 
Unfortunately, their freedom was 
shortlived. A short time later it was 
destroyed by Moscow, and the Byelorus- 
sian people became one of the captive 
nations suffering under the tyrannical 
yoke of communism. Although the Bye- 
lorussian people have known no freedom 
in more than four decades, the spark of 
freedom and their desire for independ- 
ence has never died out. 

This quest for freedom must be kept 
alive and vibrant in the hearts of the 
Byelorussian people, just as we are en- 
deavoring to keep it alive and give hope 
to all other captive nations of Eastern 
Europe. In these dark days of a world 
yearning for true peace and freedom, it 
is urgent that all of these peoples must 
not despair or think that they have been 
forgotten by the rest of the world. To 
do so would be suicidal for them and a 
great loss for the free world. 

We must continue to exert all possible 
pressure and to focus the spotlight of 
world attention on their desperate situ- 
ation in order to encourage them and 
to help them survive their ordeal. In 
a showdown with communism, there is 
no doubt in my mind that these captive 
nations would render a great service to 
the cause of democracy. 
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I extend greetings on this day to all 
Americans of Byelorussian descent and 
join with them in prayer for the early 
liberation of their ancestral homeland 
and their kinsmen who live there. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Day is at hand. March 25 
marks the date 44 years ago that this 
gifted and gallant people, after cen- 
turies of work and hope, realized their 
goal of independence. 

Of ancient heritage, the Byelorus- 
sians have shared the miseries and mis- 
fortunes of other East European peoples, 
Being relatively less numerous—barely 
10 million—than their powerful neigh- 
bors, they were long subjected to op- 
pressive rule. 

Their modern history is almost totally 
overshadowed because during nearly all 
that time their country—east of Poland 
and west of Moscow—was part of Rus- 
sia’s czarist empire. 

But these sturdy descendants of their 
stout-hearted forebears, always aware 
of their own history as a nation, were 
never willing to forgo and forget their 
distinct identity. They have always 
yearned for their freedom and independ- 
ence. For centuries they struggled for 
their national goal and patiently waited 
for the opportune moment. At last that 
moment came in 1918, 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 re- 
sulted in the overthrow of their rulers 
and freedom for many subject peoples. 
With the Communists in control, it is 
obvious, however, that this freedom was 
destined to be tragically short-lived. 

For the time being, freedom reigned 
from the Baltics to the Caucasus. Many 
national groups asserted their freedom 
and independence. The Byelorussians 
did this early in 1918, by proclaiming 
the establishment of the Byelorussian 
National Republic on March 25, 1918. 

It was then hoped that these 10 million 
Byelorussians, having attained their 
independence in their historic homeland, 
would be allowed to enjoy their freedom 
in peace. Unfortunately that was not 
to be; they were destined to enjoy peace 
and freedom for only a short time, and 
then suffer even more under the tyran- 
nical yoke and blood-stained hands of 
the Communists. 

Early in 1921 Communist forces at- 
tacked and overran Byelorussia, putting 
an end to the Byelorussian National Re- 
public. Since then, for 41 years the 
country has been part of the U.S. S. R., 
working for the benefit of its Soviet 
rulers. 

The people, however, have not given 
up their hope for their freedom. Even 
in the face of the ruthless tyranny of 
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communism they continue their strug- 
gle for liberty. It is the wish of many 
that these people may one day free them- 
selves from Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny and enjoy the blessings of freedom 
in their historic homeland. 


Intelligence and Leadership— 
Broadcasting’s Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent address by the Honorable New- 
ton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, before the 
National Association of Broadcasters on 
March 1, 1962, has elicited considerable 
favorable comment. I believe my col- 
leagues will find his remarks of interest. 

The address follows: 

AppRESS BY NewTon N. Minow, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS, PUBLIC AFFAIRE/EDITORIALIZING 
CONFERENCE, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., Marca 1, 1962 
You have honored me greatly by asking 

me to contribute to this Volume I, Number I 

Conference on Public Affairs and Editori- 

alizing. This could be one of the really im- 

portant conferences held by the broadcast- 

ing industry. For you gentlemen have it 
within your power—quite literally—to strike 

a blow for liberty. 

I want to talk today about broadcasting's 
inescapable duty to make its voice ring with 
intelligence and leadership. 

A cardinal article of faith in a free society 
is, to use the words of Judge Learned Hand, 
“the dissemination of news from as many 
different sources, and with as many different 
facets and colors as is possible.” 

This was never more true than now, when 
the world orbits somewhere between global 
war and global peace. As President Kennedy 
once said: 

“Freedom and security are but opposite 
sides of the same coin—and the free expres- 
sion of ideas is not more expendable but far 
more essential in a period of challenge and 
crisis. I am not so much concerned about 
the right of everyone to say anything he 
pleases as I am about our need as a self- 
governing people to hear everything 
relevant 

“We need to receive reports from all parts 
of the world; to know the facts in all agen- 
cies of the Government. We need to be able 
to go everywhere we can get in, and to see 
things for ourselves. We need to keep our 
doors open to visitors from around the world. 
Above all, we must keep our minds open to 
criticism and to new ideas—to dissent and 
alternatives—to reconsideration and reflec- 
tion, 

“Only in this way can we as a self-govern- 
ing people Choose wisely and thoughtfully in 
our task of self-government. And it is only 
in this way that we can demonstrate once 
again that freedom is the handmalden of 
security—and that the truth will make us 
free.” 

President Kennedy said that in 1959. It 
has even more application in 1962, For these 
are the days we wake up to find the course 
of our lives affected by men whose names we 
can't pronounce, acting in countries that 
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didn’t exist the day before yesterday. Now. 
as never before, we need more news—not 
less; more yolces—not less; more sources 
information—not less; more viewpoints and 
opinions—not less. 

Above all, we desperately need insight to 
find our proper way through the stagger- 
ing flow of developments which mark our 
time. In his remarkable book, “The Future 
as History,” Robert Hellbroner identifies our 
century as the first to be catapulted 
the relatively stable sense of the past int? 
the troubling and insecure sense of the 
future. 

Yet it has been wisely observed that man- 
kind's saving grace may be just this: That 
our technical capacity for mass communica- 
tions has kept pace with our mastery of the 
means of mass destruction. 

It is up to you, the American broadcaster? 
to translate the technical capacity for mass 
communication into actual performance. It 
is up to you to fulfill the country's need for 
many voices, many sources of information. 
and many viewpoints. 

The plain and unhappy fact is that our 
traditional avenues of communication are 
contracting, not expanding. We are witness 
ing an odd, and distressing phenomenon- 
The population is increasing at an e 
sive rate; the big cities are now me s 
tan areas; and suburbs are spreading like 
ink spilled on a blotter. But, in the eye ol 
this hurricane, the number of metropolitan 
newspapers which traditionally have served 
our people is decreasing, 

The population and newspaper birthrates 
are moving in opposite directions—more 
ple, fewer printed sources of information: 
Some of the most startling social statistics 
know are that since 1945 the daily news- 
paper circulation has increased from 40 mil- 
lion to 60 million while, in the same 
period, the number of cities with dailies un- 
der competing ownership has decreased from 
117 to 60. Today in America there are just 
slightly more than 1,440 cities with 
newspapers—but there are only 60 cities wi 
competing papers. The others are either 
one-newspaper towns or cities with se 
newspapers under the same ownership. 

This transformation is not pecullar to 
United States, nor is the concern about the 
shrinkage in the traditional sources of com- 
munication confined to this country. Take. 
for example, this comment printed recently 
in the London Times literary supplement: 

“Today, the public to which information 
and entertainment are purveyed is increasing 
even as the number of bodies and individuals 
who control the organs of distribution 15 
diminishing, so that fewer and fewer per- 
sons decide in effect what larger and larger 
masses shall hear and see and read.” 4 

This would be the situation, this woul 
be the shape of the future if there were no 
broadcasting industry. But when we turn 
to the newest of the media of communica- 
tion these are the social statistics we find: 

In 1945, there were 965 AM and FM 
stations on the air and 6 television sta- 
tions. Now there are 4,874 AM and FM 
stations, 543 commercial television stations 
and 62 noncommercial television stations. 
More than that, there is the entire 7o-chan · 
nel UHF television band waiting to be used, 
and the possibilties of FM radio are 
now beginning to bear fruit. And to protec’ 
the public interest, we have rules which re 
strict the number of stations any one indi- 
vidual or group can own, so that we have an 
effective bar against concentration. 

The arrival of radio and television are 
something almost providential in this t 
when, as Fred Friendly has observed, "Wha 
the American people don't know can xill 
them.” t 

And I believe it to be a matter of urgent 
national importance that radio and tele 
vision reach out increasingly for their gres í 
est potential—for broadcasting opens UP 
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dimension in communications which the 
More traditional processes of the printed 
cannot achieve. 

y in America more people depend on 
radio and television for news and the back- 
round of the news than on any other 
Medium of communication. No other 
Medium gives us such a compelling sense of 
Participation in the awesome events that 
jae k our every hour, No other medium 
— ves millions of Americans sd intent upon 
= tching every important word. From the 

ery beginning, broadcasting was exciting 
because it was news, And it arrived on the 
erican scene almost overnight. 
In 1917, it took several weeks before some 
reed areas of the country learned we had 
lared war. Seven years later, an esti- 
mated 10 million listeners heard the returns 
When Calyin Coolidge was elected, 
Just think of the events that broadcasting 
Made part of our lives—the first inau- 
guration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the abdi- 
cation of Edward VIII, the Munich crisis 
8 peace in our time,” the day that will 
the in infamy,” the Battle of Britain and 
V. voice of Edward R. Murrow, V-E and 
days, the cold war that turned hot in 
tesa the political conventions, the Ke- 
de ver and McClellan hearings, the great 
bates of 1960, and—around the world—the 
fights of the astronauts. Every American 
tic range of a radio or television set par- 
ipated intimately in Colonel Glenn's 
encounter of human courage, 
Science, and space. 
Along with this direct participation in his- 
tory, 8 now the beneficiaries of a com- 
development—the documentary 
Program P 


Most of the important issues that affect 
Our lives develop over a period of days, and 
ven weeks and months, and they may de- 
velop in places all over the country or the 

d. The job of reporting is inadequate 
plete until the jigsaw pieces of 
are put together. That is the job be- 
ing done with such distinction in the NBC 
ABC te Papers,” the “CBS Reports,” and the 
“Closeups.” The viewer in the past 
haas has been offered programs with insight 
Pete the declining railroad industry, the 
W , segregation, the imminent 
22 water shortage, the state of civil de- 
ense, the intricacies of automation, the 
a of student dropout in the public 
Ools,and life in Red China, 
con: Underlying issues are often highly 
sue oYersial, Indeed one definition of 18 
— is that it is a point in question be- 
den contending parties“ —and it is to the 
ustry's everlasting credit that it has faced 
0 issues head on. 
88 broadcaster has gained in stature 
— these programs—as witness this com- 
ent by Jack Gould of the New York Times: 
ina ith Journalistic TV the behavior of the 
ards ty, bas virtually attained ideal stand- 
not The management of the networks do 
Wha Walt for popularity polls to tell them 
} t to do but on their own initiative and 
mt exercise exciting leadership. En- 
ten et sponsors are observing a separa- 
Of programing and advertising func- 
naist These creative craftsmen in jour- 
ing e TV are receiving their head and wad- 
page controversial issues with growing 
ah and resourcefulness in the use of word 

d picture." 

mac can take great pride in this achieve- 
Broadcasting has traveled a long dis- 
Aese since that disastrous day in 1935 when 
der Woollcott’s “Town Crier” was 
8 oll the air because a sponsor com- 
— that Mr. Woollcott had criticized 
tome and Mussolini, and might thus offend 
listeners, 


Mr. Woollcott was found of edito- 


broad —and now, 27 years later—what 
similas aten would not be proud to have 
guilt on his record? 
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The time has come at this conference to 
find ways and means to follow this Hlustrious 
example, 

Radio and television have often demon- 
strated their power as a source of news and 
the background of the news. 

But that’s only half the mission of com- 
munications, 

If broadcasting is to take its rightful place 
in the communications firmament—if it is to 
become a force as well as a service—if it is 
to accept the responsibilities as well as the 
protections of the first amendment—then 
broadcasting should be willing to express a 
point of view about the news it provides. 

You may recall that last May, Governor 
Collins told the NAB: 

“The reason—the only reason—the print 
media are regarded with the esteem they 
enjoy is that the best of them do more than 
transmit information and entertainment; 
they take sides. They editorialize. They 
aggressively seek to participate in shaping 
the society in which they exist. They are 
not content to be passive observers and mere 
sterile messengers * * *. 

“If radio and TV broadcasters are to 


achieve full stature, stations must begin. 


editorializing on a widespread basis °. 
Some stations feel they cannot afford to edi- 
torialize. In the present climate, I contend 
they cannot afford not to editorialize.” 

Governor Collins speaks of the present 
climate. Let me frankly acknowledge there 
was a period when the climate was not fay- 
orable to editorializing. In 1941, in the 
Mayflower decision, the industry was told 
by the FCC that “the broadcaster cannot be 
an advocate.” y 

The question was opened up again in the 
late 1940's, leading to the 1949 Report on 
Editorializing. The Commission decided 
then that, while a broadcasting station 
cannot simply be the broadcaster's private 
mouthpiece, the broadcaster has as much 
right to express his views as any other mem- 
ber of the public—and is often much better 
prepared to do so than others. 

That was the green light. A small number 
of stations saw it blinking and took off. 
Each year a few more gingerly start moving. 
But the majority still are negative or un- 
decided. One estimate is that today, 13 
years after the green light, only about one- 
third of the broadcasters are exercising 
either their rights or their courage. 

But, even so, we are in the beginning of 
a movement that has profound implications. 
Broadcasters are no longer simply purveyors 
of news and entertainment. They are be- 
coming journalists. It’s all new and there 
are many difficulities. I do not pretend 
that achieving fairness is a simple matter. 
Nor do I mislead you by saying that the FCC 
is not concerned with your meeting of your 
responsibilities. 

The key issue today (as it was in 1949) 
is the relationship between editorial expres- 
sion and the affirmative obligation of the 
licensee to insure a fair and reasonable op- 
portunity for the presentation of opposing 
views over his facilities. 

Since the development of an informed 
public opinion is our objective, we have 
consistently held that some allotment of 
time must be made to news and p 
devoted to a discussion of public issues. 
In such allotment of time, there must be 
overall fairness through the expression of 
contrasting views of all responsible ele- 
monts—with the licensee playing a con- 
scious and positive role“ in achieving a 
balanced presentation. It is against this 
background that licensee editorlalization 
serves the public interest. The broadcaster 
has the opportunity to express his own 
views as part of an overall presentation of 
varying opinions on controversial issues. 

It is not only the licensee's freedom of 
speech that we are anxious to protect. It 
is the right of the public to be informed— 
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and at the same time to maintain radio 
and television as a medium of freedom of 
speech and freedom of expression for the 
people of the Nation as a whole. As the 
1949 report states: “The most significant 
meaning of freedom of the radio is the 
right of the American people to listen to 
this great medium of communications free 
from any governmental dictation as to what 
they can or cannot hear and free alike 
from similar restraints by private licensees,” 

We are in the process of working out in 
the laboratory of experience the exact ap- 
Plication of the “fairness doctrine” to edi- 
torializing and the requirement that broad- 
casters have “an affirmative duty to «aid 
and encourage the broadcast of opposing 
views.” 

And there are some general propositions 
I want to lay before you. The very first is 
that the men engaged in this enterprise— 
the broadcasters—are men Of responsibility 
and goodwill. When the FCC grants broad- 
cast licenses, the most basic criterion is the 
character of the applicant—his integrity. In 
the almost sacred field of news and public 
affairs, we do not have to concern ourselves 
with hidden persuaders or men who would 
put their convictions up for sale. If we did, 
the news would have been slanted, the doc- 
umentaries would have been distorted, and 
editorializing would be fated for disaster. 

You should know that the Commission 
stands behind you—the broadcaster—and we 
are not back here to “bushwack” you. We 
recognize that a station with a strong voice 
can be a prime target for pressure groups 
and that the pressure groups may try to put 
the squeeze on through the FCC. I suggest 
that the absence of such a pressure group 
squeeze may indicate that your editorials are 
milk toast. Complaints prove you are com- 
municating, not toe-dancing with issues. 

So if you get a letter from the Commis- 
sion asking about a complaint, don't panic. 
Integrity will protect you better from the 
Federal troops than a regiment of lawyers, 
If you have a fair and equitable position, 
then state it and don't be intimidated. 
You'll find us cheering you on, not heading 
you off. It is only when you fail to live 
up to your responsibilities to present the 
pros and cons of an issue that you invite 
headaches. There is no lack of formats, 
methods, and techniques to insure fairness. 
If the will is there, you'll be fair. 

For those of you interested in statistics, 
you should know that we always inform 
the station of the filing of a complaint. You 
should welcome this because this permits a 
licensee to put on record his side of the 
story at the time of the event. Second, it 
permits the Commission to acquire the facts. 
Third, it often serves as an educational tool 
by clarifying for the licensee Commission 
policies and mts. During 1961, we 
received about 452 fairness complaints, in- 
cluding claims of news distortion, slanting, 
bias, ete. During November, December 1961 
and January 1962 we received 156 complaints. 
Over 90 percent of these complaints are dis- 
posed of on the basis of the statements 
filed by licensees as to what they have done 
or what they propose to do to meet the com- 
plaint, The honest and fair broadcaster may 
have to answer some letters and complaints, 
but he will never get into serious trouble. 

The really difficult cases presented to the 
Commission usually do not involve station 
editorials. Rather, they involve stations that 
thought they were presenting a noncontro- 
versial program, only to learn from the furor 
that they had touched a raw nerve in the 
community. 

What we need—the FCC and the nonedi- 
torializing broadcaster alike—is some way to 
tap into the hard-won experience of the 
broadcasters who already have taken a plunge 
into the sea of controversy. 

That's why this conference can be so val- 
uable. We all stand to profit from its de- 
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liberations. The editorializing pioneers are 
present and we can learn much from them. 

A good example is Dan Kops, the chair- 
man of the NAB'’s Committee on Editori- 
alizing, who started editorializing in 1949— 
the year of the green light—over WAVZ in 
New Haven, a city, incidentally, in which 
the two newspapers are under the same 
ownership. 

Mr. Kops began as a public voice, and 
about the only public voice in New Haven, 
campaigning for off-street parking in the 
downtown area and then for a public hous- 
ing project. More recently his has been 
the major public voice supporting New 
Haven's redevelopment program. 

Like all good editors, Mr. Kops has ham- 

mered out some theories about broadcast 
editorials. He believes that stations, when 
they pick topics for editorials and editorial 
campaigns, should try and select subjects, 
such as redevelopment, where the chances 
of bringing about constructive action are 
good. 
The point about the Kops’ operation is 
that the role of leadership was there, for 
the taking. Citizens of New Haven have 
observed that the government agencies and 
groups seeking to improve the city would 
have been without a public voice, would 
have been reduced to whispering rather than 
broadcasting, if WAVZ had been silent on 
civic issues. 

Then, there is WTVJ, in Miami, believed 
to be the first television station to offer 
editorials on a regular basis. If you don’t 
believe in the power of the television to af- 
fect public issues, just consider what hap- 
pened in Miami last summer. 

It started on a Wednesday—July 19, 1961— 
when three of the five city commissioners 
suddenly, and unexpectedly, voted to fire the 
city manager, Melyin Reese. Ralph Rennick, 
WTVJ's vice president in charge of news, 
was on the air with an editorial even before 
the city commission had adjourned its ses- 
sion, Among the things he said was: “Ap- 
parently Reese was too good for his own 
good.“ The city knew where WTVJ stood. 

The next day Rennick reported that be- 
cause of a legal hitch the firing was going 
to have to be repeated at the next meeting 
of the city commission, scheduled for the 
following Tuesday. 

On Friday, the station began with an edi- 
torlal statement to the effect that “Rarely 
in the history of this city has the public 
decency and respect for the orderly processes 
of good government been so outraged.” 
WTVJ then announced that it would carry 
the Tuesday commission meeting live. 
Which it did. And the city commission, act- 
ing in full view of the citizens of Miami, re- 
versed the dismissal. There is a moral in 
this story. You can fight city hall * * * 
and most effectively too * * * with tele- 
vision cameras. 

Let’s return to radio for a moment and 
to WMCA in New York. The late Nathan 
Straus, a leader in the campaign to change 
the Mayflower rule, began broadcasting reg- 
ularly scheduled editorials in 1954, and his 
son, Peter Straus, carries on the tradition. 

WMCA has broadcast editorials on subjects 
ranging from crankcase blowbys to colonial- 
ism—and it has added some pioneering in- 
noyations. In October 1960, WMCA became 
the first station to endorse a candidate for 
President. Last year, the station endorsed 
candidates of different parties for mayor of 
New York and Governor of New Jersey. 

Most recently, WMCA has started a new 
kind of editorial campaign which combines 
legal action with its broadcasting efforts. 
Tackling the problem of legislative reappor- 
tionment, WMCA editorialized against reap- 
portionment legislation in New York State 
and then filed suit, as a taxpayer, to force 
the issue into court. 
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Westinghouse Broadcasting has also pio- 
neered in combining editorializing with 
community action in Baltimore. This is 
service to the public interest in the best 
sense. 

Finally, even the briefest catalog of 
achievements would be inadequate if it did 
not include WDSU and WDSU-TV in New 
Orleans, the station that faced the segrega- 
tion crisis in that city with dignity, firm- 
ness, and leadership. 

For a period of about 2 years, both be- 
fore and following the segregation crisis in 
New Orleans, WDSU broadcast editorials 
which stood behind law and order. To meas- 
ure the achievement, let me read this state- 
ment by the Louisiana State Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights: 

“The editorial leadership that did exist in 
New Orleans during the school crisis was 
provided by television station WDSU-TV and 
its companion radio station, WDSU. In 
about a year and a half these two media 
have presented more than 50 editorials re- 
lating to the complex problems of desegrega- 
tion. Their editorial position has seemed 
to be a full acceptance of the concept of 
editorial responsibility to interpret the facts 
and to advocate constructive lines of action.“ 

This is broadcasting making its voice ring. 
This is the new world of communications in 
which broadcasting both informs and leads 
public opinion. 

But let us consider the situation of the 
majority of broadcasters who say they are 
not yet ready to accept “editorial responsi- 
bility to interpret the facts and to advocate 
constructive lines of action.” 

We accept their judgment, and are sure 
they are right. Every station that now edi- 
torializes in a significant manner empha- 
sizes that the first requirement is a com- 
petent staff—at the very least, a good re- 
porter and research man—capable of getting 
the facts, getting all of them, and getting 
them right. This is the first requirement, 
and I'm sure the station that cannot meet 
it is wise to delay raising its voice. The 
alternative—and we've seen and heard too 
much of this—is the station that only pre- 
tends to editorialize—the station that’s in 
favor of greener grass, mother love, canoe 
safety, and milk for children. 

While the Federal Communications Com- 
mission wants to encourage editorializing, 
we do not say you must editorialize. Nor, 
since 1949, do we say you must not edi- 
torialize. 

But the day is coming when the broad- 
caster who aspires to stature and influence 
in his community will have to see, hear and 
speak about evil. He will not be able to 
plead that he does not have the staff to find 
out what's going on in front of his micro- 
phone and his lens. 

John Crosby once observed: “A TV sta- 
tion that has a mind to harbor an opinion 
and the courage to utter it just seems more 
important than a station that won't dare 
open its mouth.” 

It certainly is no great secret that journal- 
ism at its best contains strong—and often 
controversial—points of view. The broad- 
caster who is worried about his ratings might 
ask himself whether anyone receives more 
attention than the man embroiled in a 
heated, honest debate on an issue of public 
importance. 

The broadcaster who has an intense in- 
terest in his community must in the very 
nature of things also have intense opinions 
about local issues. If he cares about his 
community, then he must care enough to 
do something for his community. If he ex- 
presses these opinions he is going to com- 
mand interest and respect. And the fair- 
ness tradition of the broadcasting industry, 
which gives the opposition its chance, en- 
hances rather than diminishes this respect. 
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If I stress editorializing at the local com- 
munity level it is because this is where 
broadcasters are finding the greatest need 
and it is here they are building the great 
new tradition. 

Indeed, most broadcasters who are edi- 
torlalizing are dedicated to the proposition 
that they should limit themselves to local 
issues and events, where they have the facts 
and feel of the situation. 

Certainly a’ broadcaster would spread his 
airtime and broadcast talents thin if he 
began prescribing for all ills, foreign and 
domestic. But I would raise a question 
here—and cite an example. Main Street 
now goes all the way around the world. 
National and international issues can be as 
immediately important as local issues. 
there is a great, compelling need for break- 
ing the sound barrier between local, na- 
tional and international events. 

On the radio side, WMCA has covered the 

range of comment—continental and inter- 
national—and here in Washington we have 
a television station, WTOP, which has been 
breaking the barrier. Jack Jurey, WIOP'S 
editor, made a count for last year and 
found that 60 percent of the daily edi- 
torials had been on national and foreign 
affairs while 40 percent had been comment 
on events in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 
It is not too early for the advance guard 
ediorialists to begin thinking about this. 4 
Washington station, of course, has the ad- 
vantage of being at the heart of the Da 
tional, and much of the international, news- 
Yet it is a matter for all of you to d 
weight, and discuss with each other while 
you are here. 

Broadcasting of the kind we describe us 
public affairs—news, views, and documen- 
taries—will each year become an increasingly 
important part of our lives, as the public 
increasingly turns to broadcasting to satisfy 
its hunger for information. 

This is broadeasting's great challenge and 
opportunity. As traditional means of com- 
munication diminish, and as fewer men de- 
cide what more and more people will read. 
we have as the counterbalance a precious 
resource which is reaching maturity—5,000 
new voices enriching the oldest of our 
country's freedoms, practicing the youngest 
of our industry's traditions. 

We share a deep and abiding faith in the 
intelligence of the American people. Theirs 
is the intelligence which, given the facts 
invariably reaches a decision in the best 
interest of our country. Since facts are 
often clouded and subject to degrees of in- 
terpretation, the more voices heard debating 
these facts, the better. The gradual disap- 
pearance of the second editorial voice P 
the local press threatens the very corner- 
stone of our democratic process. Only bY 
replacing our opportunities to hear other 
points of view can we maintain our demo- 
cratic way of life. Broadcasters, then, have 
little moral choice in the matter. Tho 
they can legally evade their responsibility 
to provide second and third choices to thelr 
people, morally, they are compelled to 
answer the compelling need for more Infor- 
mation, more opinions, and, of graye impor’ 
more courage. 

I hope in your conference that you would 
pay particular attention to so-called un“ 
popular positions, Minority views which 
are right have the happy faculty of 
to majorities when they are cultivated in 
the soll of freedom of information an 
expression. 

Toynbeé has written that civilizations ris? 
or fall as they respond to challenge. Those 
which respond with apathy, lethargy, dis- 
interest or cowardice wither away and dle: 
those which respond with courage, strength. 
and determination expand and grow. 
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wen it must be with your business 
you. You are faced with this chal- 
age to let the people know. If you meet 
with courage, integrity, wisdom, then 
wih are no limits to where your stations 
frow—and there are no limits to 
rts our free Nation and its democratic 
tions will expand. 


Failures of Giveaway Program Should 
Be Studied as Foreign Aid Debate Be- 
gins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr Speaker, once again 
Bone about to begin the great debate, 
Thi. Much Should America Give Away 

Year in Foreign Aid?” Before we 
for up our minds that we must vote 
Way er ning the President asks in the 
for of foreign aid funds, it may be well 
aid us to review the history of foreign 
8 determine whether or not it is 

Its objectives. As a part of this 
to study, I call your attention 
ject. well-written editorial on the sub- 
a c from the Dallas Morning News, and 
Renney on the same subject from the 
Lauderdale, Fla., News. 
e editorials follows: 


of the House Foreign Affairs 
mitte nave their work cut out for them 
that will get under way imme- 
study President Kennedy’s for- 
program — submitted to Congress 
Although the President insisted 
every dollar is vitally needed to com- 
anny in ts of communism, chaos and tyr- 
that Other lands, there will be much 
Bram g And must be cut out of the pro- 
b ae the past Congress has seldom 
that ;utimidated by administration claims 
mum. Wen-aid requests are the bare min- 

We hope it is at least as Independent 


President's total request for fiscal 
is $72.5 million more than he 
last year. But it is almost a bil- 


year ago for military and economic 


t ts more important, the request for 
omic aid is more than s billion dollars 
tak Congress granted for this pur- 
year ago, while the request for mili- 
3 tar the most productive 
aid—is actually $100 million less. 
greater emphasis which the Presi- 
on advisers have decided to place 
is onset a Productive economic assistance 
tio by only one factor: The administra- 
3 come around to the view 
loans 8 emphasis should be placed on 
m oup CO are repayable in dollars than 
American grants of money. The Buy 
ned, ang qe Dulation is also being contin- 
10 to obtain President stated that the aim 
States 80-percent return to the United 


Th 
President a 20 breakdown available in the 
quested essage on amounts of aid re- 
date tọ {oF individual countries. But it is 


Say that there are bably large 
Tequesta for aid to Yumoslavis ana other Bos 
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viet satellite or so-called neutral nations. 
This we can do without, as Representative 
Bruce ALGER, Republican, of Texas, has sug- 
gested in a bill which he has introduced to 
deny all aid to such countries. . 

Included in the ald program was a request 
for 83 billion spread over 4 years for the 
alliance-for-progress program in Latin 
America. During the past year we have 
spent over a billion dollars on this pro- 
gram, and what has it achieved? For one 
thing, more than a third of that money went 
to Brazil, which has become our biggest 
headache south of the border in recent 
months. 

As William Ginndoni, Latin-American edi- 
tor for the Copley News Service, has pointed 
out, “Latin American Communists have bene- 
fited most from the alliance for progress in 
its first year.” He reveais that the great 
propaganda surrounding the program raised 
the hopes of Latin America's impoverished 
masses far beyond our ability to solve their 
problems. Now they are dissatisfied and 
growing more so, which provides the Reds 
with a fertile area for agitation. 

Moreover, Giandoni says, the alllance's de- 
mand for land reforms has benefited the 
Reds by shaking the confidence of many 
influential Latins in U.S. policy. 

Redistribution of land is not what is 
needed. A redistribution of people on the 
land is. In most of Latin America, only a 
small portion of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, and millions of acres of rich, virgin 
soil await the plow. 

Even some of the earliest defenders of the 
foreign-aid program ho once argued that 
all we had to do was pour money in one end 
of the tube and, after a few years, democracy 
and friendship would come out the other— 
now acknowledge that this just isn’t the 
way things have worked out. 

Just a few years ago, a Senator from 
Massachusetts named John F. Kennedy said 
about foreign aid that “we ought to know 
now that mere expenditures bring no last- 
ing results.” 


[From the Fort Lauderdale News, Mar. 15, 
1962) 
TAXPAYERS CAN DEMONSTRATE DISLIKE FOR 
Forrercn-Aip Boost IN VOTING BOOTHS 


Here we go again. 

That must have been the feeling of quite a 
few American taxpayers this week when 
they read the news that President John F. 
Kennedy had asked Congress for another 
#4,878,500,000 in foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid. 

This massive amount is nearly a billion 
dollars more than the President got last 
year and we rather imagine the extra 
amount was tacked on to the request in 
anticipation that Congress, as it usually 
does, will give the President considerably 
less than he asked for originally. 

As usual, also, the request for more billions 
to send abroad was accompanied by the 
direst kind of warning that unless we con- 
tinue with this fantastic giveaway program 
the way will be paved for all kinds of up- 
heavals abroad which all U.S. “armies and 
atoms” could not stem. 

Typical, too, was the quick pledge by 
Democratic congressional leaders, including 
Senator GEORGE SMaTHens of Florida, to en- 
gage in an all-out fight to get the full 
amount the President requested through the 
Congress. 

This whole business has now been going 
on so long that the same script could be 
dusted off and used again every year. Noth- 
ing ever seems to improve no matter how 
much of our tax money we throw around 
the world, The Communists still make their 
gains; crooked foreign politicans still line 
their pockets with our hard-earned money, 
and an increasing army of Washington bu- 
reaucrats and civil service employees still go 
to-sleep at night thinking up new ways to 
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channel even more of our money to friends 
and foes alſke all over the world. 

Since the foreign aid program started many 
years ago under the old Marshall plan ban- 
ner the United States has pumped more than 
$90 billion into the economies of scores upon 
scores of nations. Much of this money is 
now coming back to haunt us in the form 
of increased competition from foreign pro- 
ducers. Some has gone into Communist na- 
tions under the theory that if we can’t wean 
them away from their Russian masters by 
our deeds we can buy them with our dollars. 
It hasn't exactly worked out that way but 
the giveaway still continues. 

This year a new twist has even been added. 
Latin American nations have long been want- 
ing to feed at the foreign-aid trough in the 
same grand fashion that European and Asian 
countries have been lining up. 

So, this year, more room has been added 
at the trough through a grandiose alliance- 
for-progress program for Latin America un- 
der which we plan to spend $3 billion over 
the next 4 years trying to get Latin American 
countries to mend their ways and hop on 
the bandwagon of social progress that has 
been inflicted upon our own Nation. 

It matters little that our own country has 
the biggest national debt the world has ever 
seen. It matters little that American tax- 
payers are struggling under the heaviest tax 
burdens of all their history. No, we can 
still go out and borrow more money to give 
away, and in the process continue to build 
up the pressures that are eroding away the 
value of our dollars and us closer 
to the day when we will have to face up to 
the specter of bankruptcy. 

Commonsense would seem to dictate that 
somewhere along the line there should be a 
rational and a sober analysis of just how far 
we can continue to go in this ridiculous busi- 
ness of giving away our money. 7 

But once underway how do you stop a 
giveaway without making the beneficiaries of 
the giveaway mad? And, since nobody in 
the administration would think of 
anybody mad at them these days, the easy 
remedy that comes to mind is to make the 
giveaway bigger and thus make more coun- 
tries happy with us. 

In this process the American taxpayer truly 
becomes the forgotten man. In addition to 
being asked to pay the soaring costs of sup- 
porting his own government, he now has the 
burden of supporting the governments of a 
host of foreign countries and if there is any- 
thing in our Constitution which justifies tax- 
ing American citizens for the support of 
foreign governments we haven't been able to 
find it, 

But try and get this issue before our au- 
gust Federal courts. Refuse to pay your taxes 
and ask to be taken to court and your bank 
account will be seized. If you had a civil 
rights case you would have no trouble get- 
ting Bobby Kennedy and his pals on your 
side. But try to contest the right of the 
Federal Government to take away your 
money and give it to foreign countries and 
you might as well go out and whistle in a 
hurricane for all the good it will do. 

In several recent polls of their constituents 
various Congressmen have found upwards of 
98 percent of those replying strongly opposed 
to a continuation of the foreign aid program 
at Its present level. 

But these are only American citizens and 
they don't seem to count anymore. They 
are Just the people who have to pay for this 
nonsense and so long as they don't march on 
Washington and knock some sense into the 
heads of their elected representatives, 30 
long will they be kicked around and ignored. 

We think it is high time that American 
taxpayers get good and mad about this for- 
eign aid giveaway and the best way to dis- 
Play that anger is to boot out of office right 
quick like any Congressman who wants to 
give President Kennedy another $4.8 billion 
to toss around overseas. 
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The B-70 Fight and the Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the controversy which en- 
gaged the House today with respect to 
the effort of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee to direct the President to spend an 
extra $320 million on further develop- 
ment of the B-70 manned bomber, I 
wish to call the attention of our col- 
leagues to a most pertinent discussion of 
this issue as it relates to the proposal 
to empower the President to veto individ- 
ual items in appropriation bills. 

As sponsor of a bill to give the Presi- 
dent the item veto power, I was delighted 
to read the article by the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post for Mon- 
day, March 19, which very effectively 
made the fundamental point that the 
item veto does not weaken the position 
of Congress but actually strengthens it. 

The value of the item veto is that it 
permits a particular issue to be resolved 
on its merits by focusing attention and 
action on the one issue and by detaching, 
in effect, the irrelevant question of the 
remainder of the appropriation bill. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include Mr. Drummond's article as 
a part of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, March 19, 1962] 
THE B-70 FicGHT—ARGUMENT FOR ITEM VETO 
POWER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Fortunately there is no easy or automatic 
solution to the loggerheads deadlock between 
the House Armed Services Committee and 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara over 
whether to spend more money on the im- 
proved B-70 bombers. 

The Congressmen unanimously say they 
intend to compel the Pentagon to spend $320 
million to speed the production of the new 
style B-70's which they see as the plane of 
the future, 

President Kennedy and Secretary McNa- 
mara say they are not going to be compelled 
to spend this money, even if appropriated, 
because they believe the new B-70 is the 
plane of the past, and will be “obsolete” by 
the time it is combat-ready in 1967. 

I say it is fortunate that there is no easy 
answer to this dilemma because it is part of 
the genius of our system of divided govern- 
mental powers that, when a stalemate is 
reached, neither side can easily steamroller 
the other, and an accommodation has to be 
made. 

The constitutional issue is unresolved. 
Many Presidents, including Mr. Truman, 
General Eisenhower, and now Mr. Kennedy, 
have refused to spend money appropriated 
by Congress. But now the Armed Services 
Committee votes to appropriate an extra $320 
million for the B~70's; it proposes to direct“ 
the President to spend it. The intention is 
to leave the administration no choice, 

There is no doubt that Congress has ex- 
clusive power “to make the laws”—within 
constitutional limits—which the President 
must “execute.” But there is a difference 
between a law and an appropriation, The 
Constitution empowers Congress to provide 
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and maintain” the Armed Forces of the coun- 
try. It does not stipulate that Congress shall 
exclusively determine what the Armed Forces 
should be provided with—what kind of 
bombers, what kind of shoes, what kind of 
missiles, etc. 

Congress can put a ceiling on what can 
be spent. There is no evident way for it to 
compel the President to spend to the ceiling. 

Even if the President cannot be forced by 
law to spend more money on the B~70s, he 
can be influenced by the size of the vote be- 
hind the appropriation and by the power of 
congressional advocacy. 

It is at this point I venture a suggestion. 
It seems to me that the deadlock over spend- 
ing an increased B-70 appropriation pre- 
sents a sound argument and an ideal time 
for Congress to give the President the “item 
veto.” 

This is a power which the Governors of 
most of the big States with large budgets 
already possess. It is a power which all 
modern Presidents have asked Congress to 
give them in the interest of prudent Govern- 
ment financing. It enables a President to 
veto specific items in an appropriation bill 
without vetoing the whole bill. 

I submit that with respect to the con- 
troversial B-70 appropriation the item veto, 
which is a constructive tool of good gov- 
ernment in its own right, would strengthen 
the hand of Congress. 

Congress cannot force the President to 
spend the B-70 money. It can influence the 
President to spend it by the power of its 
own ady To increase is influence it 
must mobilize and focus its maximum ma- 
jority visibly and decisively upon the B-70 
appropriation. 

What better way of doing that than to em- 
power the President to veto this B-70 item 
and then passing it over his veto by a two- 
thirds majority? 

If Congress cannot muster such a ma- 
jority, it cannot win the argument, If it will 
give the President the item veto, in line 
with a bill introduced by Senator KENNETH 
Kxarixd of New York, it will provide itself 
with the best possible means of dramatizing 
the B-70 issue. 


Over the years the item veto would save 


more money than Congress is asking the 


President to spend on the B-70's. 


Expansion of Peace Corps Premature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the administration’s proposal 
to increase the size of the Peace Corps, 
under unanimous consent I include at 
this point a timely and well-considered 
editorial of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
which speaks my view that any expan- 
sion at this time would be premature. 

The editorial follows: 

Nor so Fast 

President Kennedy’s request that Congress 
expand the personnel of the Peace Corps— 
and double its cost—seems to us to be pre- 
mature. The evidence that it has proved 
itself in its first year is still too thin. 

The legislation proposed by the President 
would permit the Corps to muster 6,700 in its 
ranks by June 30, 1963. It now has slightly 
less than its authorized strength of 2,400 
which it expects to reach this June. 
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Although Congress last year authorized $40 
million as the Peace Corps budget, only 
$30 million was appropriated. For the 
year starting this July 1, President Kennedy 
seeks $63,750,000. 

Mr. Kennedy's message declares that the 
Peace Corps’ early “successes have fulfilled 
expectations.” Whose expectations? This 
program for sending enthusiastic Americans, 
mostly young, to far places to give help to 
underdeveloped peoples, has never had the 
overwhelming approval of the U.S. people 
which would make a strict accounting of its 
activities unnecessary. 

Congress, we believe, should and will de- 
mand a further testing period—much more 
time — before it lavishes more spending on & 
fractionally tried scheme. 


“The Energy of Patriotism,” an Editorial 
Appearing in the Los Angeles Times on 
March 11, 1962 . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I agree, 
when in his annual message to the U.S. 
Congress on December 3, 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln said: 

The struggle of today is not altogether 
for today—it is for the vast future also 
* * © Jet us proceed in the great task which 
events have devolyed upon us. 


I humbly adopt this timely expressed 
sentiment by Abraham Lincoln and re- 
spectfully suggest, that it is the positive 
thinking and action and timely living 
and emphasis on the positive worthiness 
and dignity and righteousness for free- 
dom and economy—the total function- 
ing of our constitutional form of go“ 
ernment and American way of life, 
which is far more effective in meeting 
the cold war and the challenge of inter- 
national communism than is the neg 
tive; the finding fault without informa- 
tive basis to justify criticism or finding 
fault with pretty much everything and 
everybody. So does living the positive 
rather than the negative patriotism 
which is powerful against the Commu- 
nist philosophy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the 
Angeles Times, March 11, 1962: 

THe ENERGY OF PATRIOTISM 

The inspector general of the Californis 
National Guard Reserve has begun an in“ 
vestigation of an overzealous officer's at- 
tempt to set up an anti-Communist “spy 
network.” Perhaps the inquiry can 818? 
help explain why other Americans 
in wasting their patriotic energy in negative 
approaches to the Communist menace- 

The protracted struggle against commu 
nism is surely the most serious and dimoult 
threat to face this Nation since its found- 
ing. It is a new kind of total war In whi 4 
the traditional rules no longer apply an 
in which every citizen is involved. 

It is the kind of conflict that creates 
public frustration and confusion, which 
turn can cause a desire for simple solutions 
and direct action. 
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But there are no easy answers in so com- 

the issues is worse than no solution 

Plex a test of national survival. Oversim- 

at au. And direct action that is negative 

and irresponsible inevitably does more harm 
good 


F 


In these ways the loyal and well-meaning 
Will aid rather than arrest the tide of com- 
Munism. As FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has said: “Unfortunately there are those 
Who make the very mistake the Communists 
are so careful to avoid. 
ti ese persons concentrate on the nega- 

ve rather than on the positive. They are 
merely against communism without being 
Or any positive measures to eliminate the 
Political and economic frictions which 

unists are so adroit at exploiting.” 
Same sound counsel was offered by 
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Was asked how citizens could best 
the Communists and their conspiracy: 
the effort that is expended on them 
turned to positive causes—strength- 
Our schools, seeing that American his- 
is taught, strengthening local govern- 
ts, interesting people in politics and in 
this energy would do very much 
good.” 
We are to survive, if our freedoms, politi- 
and economy are to be pre- 
the precious energy of patriotism 
be wasted. 

+ Hoover reminds us that “both Hitler 
and Mussolini were against communism. 
However, it was by what they stood for, not 
Against, that history has judged them.“ 
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California Veterans Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


a Mit. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, at 
recent meeting of the California con- 
the onal delegation, the commander of 
Califameriean Legion, Department of 
Ornia, Roscoe T. Morse, and the 
dom bers of his rehabilitation commis- 
8 discussed the question of the need 
to 


additional hospital beds in California 
take care of the increasing and ex- 
nia ae veteran population of Califor- 
States largely to veterans from eastern 
dent Moving to California for perma- 
residence, 

rehab Lewis S. Sloneker, director of the 
bilitation commission of the Ameri- 
read On, Department of California, 
pa the following statement which re- 
Dital the urgent need for additional hos- 
fornia, and other facilities in Cali- 


mith’, following is the statement sub- 
874 by Lewis S. Sloneker: 
Finer THE CALIFORNIA CONGRES- 
aL TION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
UARY 26, 1962 
Mr (By Lewis S. Sloneker) 
fornia Chairman and Members of the Cali- 
®Dpree: Congressional delegation: We deeply 
Wit late this opportunity to again meet 
the ges and we bring you greetings from 
fornia. etican Legion, department of Call- 
with This is our 16th annual meeting 
to di, ou. and we wish again as in the past, 
Ing war some of the major problems affect- 
Cals veterans and their dependents in 
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GENERAL 

The shortage of hospital beds for sick and 
disabled veterans who are in need of care, 
are broke, and have no place to go, is still 
our major problem. Veterans by the thou- 
sands continue to come to California from 


every other State in the Union to live. A 


high percentage of them are badly disabled, 
unemployment, have previously made ap- 
plication to other Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, but are now applying for hospitall- 
zation in California. 

During the calendar year 1961 there were 
79,655 applicants for hospitalization received 
by the Veterans’ Administration in Cali- 
fornia, plus 2,890 for domiciliary care, which 
was over 2,000 more than received during the 
previous year. In spite of this, there has 
been a reduction in the number of operating 
beds from 13,224 to 13,175. Our overcrowded 
State hospitals are still caring for approxi- 
mately 5,000 veterans because beds are not 
available at Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. On January 31, 1962, there were 2,406 
veterans on the waiting lists, including 91 at 
the California Veterans’ Home, plus 434 who 
were scheduled for admission sometime in 
the future, They, too, are actually waiting 
for a bed, making a total of 2,840 veterans 
declared legally and medically eligible for 
admission waiting for a bed. 

By executive order the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is operating under a ceiling of 125,- 
000 hospital beds. The Administrator of 
Veterans“ Affairs has the authority to in- 
crease the number of beds in one area by 
decreasing an equal number elsewhere. He 
cannot do this without sufficient appropria- 
tions to make the necessary changes. We 
sincerely believe it is long past time when 
some adjustments should be made by reduc- 
ing the number of Veterans’ Administration 
hospital beds In some locations where there 
appears to be a surplus, and increasing by 
an equal number in locations such as Cali- 
fornia where there is such a shortage. 

Under date of January 31, 1962, the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee published reports 
it received from Veterans’ Administration 
general medical and surgical hospitals as to 
their utilization of the prebed care (PBC); 
and completion of bed occupancy program 
(CBOC), authorized by Public Law 86-639. 
It is interesting to note that a great many 
of the hospital directors gave as their reason 
for not utilizing the prebed care program as 
being that they had no waiting list. Here 
are a few examples as to what they had to 
say in part: 

Alexandria, La.: Our demand for hospital 
beds has not been so great over the past 
year as to require a waiting list of any 
significance.” 

Batavia, N..: “We do not now and have 
not had a waiting list.” 

Big Springs, Tex.: “We do not use prebed 
care to the fullest extent because we had 
available beds.” 

Buffalo, N.Y.: “Since there is no delay in 
admissions, it has not been felt either neces- 
sary or practical to initiate preliminary diag- 
nostic studies.” 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: “Our patient load has 
been slightly bélow our estimates. There 
has been no waiting list established.” 

Chicago, Ill. (West Side): “We have had 
adequate surgical beds available for the ad- 
mission of veterans at the time they apply 
for hospitalization without having to place 
them on the waiting list.“ 

Cleveland, Ohio: “This hospital does not 
have a waiting list.” 

Dayton, Ohio; “This station rarely has a 
waiting list.” 

Dearborn, Mich.: “There is no waiting list 
at the present for acute short-term pa- 
tients.” 

Denver, Colo.: “We have no waiting list.“ 

Durham, N.C.: “The greatest t of 
time we operate the medical e 
services without a waiting list.” 
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Fayetteville, N.C.: “We do not have a wait- 
ing list necessitating a delay in admission.” 

Fort Bayard, N. Mex.: “This is an isolated 
station without a waiting Hst.” 

Baltimore, Md, (Fort Howard division): 
“There is no waiting list at Fort Howard and 
all applicants for hospitalization are being 
afforded an opportunity for immediate ad- 
mission.” 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: “Fairly low patient de- 
mand.” 

Grand Junction, Colo.: “We most always 
mate beds available for immediate admis- 

on.“ 

Hot Springs, Ark.: “This station does not 
have a waiting list.” 

Jackson, Miss.: “Applicants found to be 
in’ need of hospitalization can be admitted 
with very few exceptions.” 

Kerrville, Tex.: “We have had little or no 
waiting list.” 

Little Rock, Ark.: “Because of available 
hospital beds a dearth of patients on the 
waiting list.” 

Louisville, Ky.: “At no time during the 
past 12 months has this hospital had a short- 
age of beds.” 

Madison, Wis.: “This hospital has had to 
date no waiting list so that beds have always 
been available.” 

Manchester, N.H.: “With no waiting list 
for medical beds and only rarely occurring 
list in surgical specialities such as urology.” 

Miles City, Mont.: “Beds have been avall- 
able for immodiate admission.” 

Montgomery, Ala.: “We do not have any 
appreciable waiting list which allows us to 
admit the needy veteran immediately.” 

Mountain Home, Tenn.: “Patients have 
been admitted directly without recourse to 
a waiting list.“ 

Muskogee, Okla.: We maintain only a very 
small waiting list.“ 

Nashville, Tenn.: “Lack of waiting list, 
permitting admission of patients very early 
after being seen at admission office or after 
receipt of 10-P-10 (application). 

Newington, Conn.: “No waiting list.” 

Omaha, Nebr.: “In past 5 months we did 
not have a waiting list except for a few days.” 

Providence, R.I: “Throughout most of the 
year we are.able to provide hospitalization 
promptly as needed.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah: “We have not had 
a medical and surgical waiting list.” 

Spokane, Wash.: “The ability to imme- 
diately admit both medical and surgical 
cases as we have no walting Ust.“ 

Syracuse, N.Y.: “Waiting list has not 
posed a problem at this hospital.” 

Tucson, Ariz.: “We have had no significant 
waiting list and adequate vacant beds are 
always available.” 

Tupper Lake, N.Y.: “Availability of bods 
for immediate hospitalization.” 

Washington, D.C.: “Because of bed avail- 
ability there is no waiting list.” 

Whipple, Ariz.: We have no waiting list.“ 

White River Junction, Vt.: “Lack of wait- 
ing lst." 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: “Due to the limited 
waiting list * * * applicants were scheduled 
as applications were received.” 

Wilmington, Del.: “Sparcity of medical ap- 
plications for hospitalization * * * we have 
had practically no waiting list for the past 
3 years.” 

Wood, Wis.: “We have not developed wait- 
ing lists.” 

These above examples indicate, surplus 
beds. This compared to the situation in 
California does not provide an equal service 
for our Nation's war veterans. : 

For further proof of unequalized hospital 
care for veterans, we submit a brief com- 
parison between the State of New York and 
the State of California because of the al- 
most equal veteran population: 
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New York California 


Number of general medical 
and surgical hospitals 
Operating beds 
Average daily patient load 
according to budget and 
allocation of funds 
Waiting list (general medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals 
only) on Dec. 31, 1961 86 

Patients treated, fiscal year 
51,640 43,199 


We are not recommending or even ad- 
vocating that hospital care for needy and 
deserving veterans be taken away or re- 
duced in any one or more locations just to 
satisfy our needs in California. We do be- 
lieve beyond a shadow of a doubt that the 
facts prove additional hospital beds for vet- 
erans are needed in California. However, 
our veteran population continues to increase 
and the number of hospital beds continues 
to be reduced. If the ceiling of 125,000 hos- 
pital beds is adequate for our Nation's vet- 
erans, adjustment must be made to give 
California more beds by reducing them else- 
where, or additional beds should be pro- 
vided by increasing the ceiling. 

REPLACEMENT HOSPITAL FOR OAKLAND 


As we have so strongly pointed out to you 
in the past how unjustified it was to re- 
place this 712-bed hospital with a 500-bed 
hospital which is now under construction, 
we would like to again urge that something 
be done. Veteran patients in the East Bay, 
Sacramento, and San Joaquin Valley area 
must, for the most part, look to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals at Oakland, 
Livermore, and Fresno, for their care (Liver- 
more hospital's designation was changed 
from a TB to a general medical and surgical 
hospital approximately 1 year ago; however, 
TB cases continue to be about 50 percent 
of its load). The Oakland Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital admitted a total of 
6,742 patients during the calendar year 
1961. Four thousand and fifty-six of these 
were admitted as medical emergencies. 
Fresno Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
admitted 2,973, and 2,261 of these were ad- 
mitted as medical emergencies. Livermore 
hospital admitted only 1,829 and no figures 
were available as to the number of emer- 
gencies; however, most of their patients 
are long-term care which results in a very 
slow turnover. 

Many of you will recall that in 1954, when 
we first called it to your attention that some- 
thing should be done to renovate or com- 
pletely overhaul or replace the Oakland Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital, you request- 
ed us to go back and make a study as to 
whether it should be completely overhauled 
or replaced. We came back in 1955 and re- 
ported the findings of our study, at which 
time we recommended that a new 800-bed 
hospital be built across Alice Street from the 
present hospital and that it be connected 
with corridors overhead and underground, 
and that the present Oakland hospital be 
moderately renovated and maintained for the 
administrative offices, physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, and intermediate care—in 
other words, to care for the patients who 
have reached maximum hospital benefits but 
are in need of nursing and attendant care 
and have no place to go. 

The Director of Civil Defense ruled against 
this site for constructing a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration then went out site-hunting, and 
finally decided on the location at Martinez 
and announced their plans to construct a 
500-bed replacement hospital. We came 
back to you objecting to this loss of beds. 
We advised you that there was already a 
shortage of beds, and our recommendations 
were that this new replacement hospital be 
a 1,000-bed hospital with 250 of those beds 
being set aside for the intermediate (nursing 
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and attendant) carecases. We doubt if there 
is any other area in the country where 
better than 75 percent of the total number 
of patients admitted are medical emer- 
gencies. 

We strongly recommend that something 
be done to adequately increase the number 
of hospital beds at the replacement hospital 
for Oakland or perhaps even better now 
that they have gone this far with the con- 
struction, that a new 500-bed hospital be 
constructed in the Sacramento area. 


LONG BEACH HOSPITAL 


Since our last meeting with you, the Vet- 
erans' Administration reactivated approxi- 
mately 130 hospital beds in the old tempo- 
rary barracks-type construction which 
brought the operating capacity back up to 
1,600 beds, However, they do not have suf- 
ficient funds or sufficient personnel to do the 
job expected of them. They are short ap- 
proximately 200 professional personnel. The 
per diem cost is $23.96 as compared to the 
Bronx, N.Y. Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at $28.116, and Hines, II., Hospital at 
$26.568. If they were permitted a more equal 
per diem cost they would have money avail- 
able to hire badly needed personnel. 

There has been approximately a 6-year dé- 
lay in bringing this hospital under perma- 
nent construction. The first phase of this 
construction program has been completed 
which brought an additional 561 beds under 
permanent construction. This was done 
through funds appropriated by the 83d Con- 
gress. The second phase of this planned 
construction program to bring approximately 
760 additional beds under permanent con- 
struction in accordance with the originally 
approved plans, is already past the emer- 
gency state and we urge you to cause the 
necessary funds to be appropriated and the 
Veterans’ Administration directed to get on 
with the job. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, 
LOS ANGELES 


We would like to again remind you of the 
long overdue and urgent need for a building 
of permanent construction to house the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office in Los 
Angeles. The largest Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. regional office remains housed in an 
old quonset hut type of temporary construc- 
tion that was built on Veterans’ Administra- 
tion property for the Douglas engineering 
division early in World War II. There has 
been much talk and planning in the past 
about constructing a new Federal building 
on Veterans“ Administration property in 
West Los Angeles. It would provide for the 


housing of a post office, the entire regional - 


Office of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
several other Federal agencies. We have 
been advised that it had the wholehearted 
approval of the Post Office Department, the 
General Services Administration, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. Certainly for ef- 
ficiency and economy the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration needs a new regional office build- 
ing in Los Angeles. We sincerely hope the 
Congress will take the necessary action to 
appropriate funds and direct that such a 
building be constructed without further de- 
lay. 
VETERANS’ HOME OF CALIFORNIA 

It has been the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment since 1888 to pay a part of the cost 
for the care of veterans hospitalized and 
domiciled in State veterans’ homes. Fed- 
eral subsidy in the amount of $2.50 per day 
per member or patient, or up to 50 percent 
of the cost, is the amount now being paid 
by the Government. 

As our veterans get older, break down in 
health, have disabilities that make them un- 
employable, together with the ever-increas- 
ing veteran population, there is urgent need 
to provide a State veterans’ home in south- 
ern California, Each veteran cared for in 
a State veterans’ home is relieving the cost 
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and demand upon the Veterans“ Adminis- 
tration as they are all eligible for Veterans 
Administration care. 

While the Congress has recognized Fed- 
eral responsibility for 74 years by providing 
Federal aid for the maintenance in part for 


the care of veterans in State homes, it has 


not provided any funds for capital outlay- 
A bill, H.R. 270, introduced during the 1st 
session of the 87th Congress by Con 
Sisk would assist the 33 States in the con- 
struction, expansion, remodeling, and alter- 
ation of buildings of State and terri 
soldiers’ homes by providing grants to sub- 
sidize in part the capital outlay cost. We 
urge your wholehearted support of this bill. 
NATIONAL CEMETERY 

Again we appeal to you to use your bes? 
efforts in having the Federal Government 
provide a national cemetery in the LOS 
Angeles area. There are over a million vet 
erans residing in the area. The number In, 
creases by the hour. We do not know 
any place in the United States with any- 
where near the veteran population that 15 
so far remoyed from a national cemetery: 
The Veterans’ Administration cemetery 
west Los Angeles, where over 45,000 dec 
veterans are buried, has very little space for 
future burials. Veterans who die outside 
a Veterans“ Administration hospital 
domiciliary, unless their hospital care 13 
being paid for by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in a hospital within the Los Angeles 
regional office territory, or their bodies are 
unclaimed, are not eligible for burial in th® 
Veterans’ Administration cemetery. 
next of kin from this area cannot afford . 
transportation to Golden Gate Cemetery at 
San Bruno, near San Francisco, Calif. At the 
rate deceased veterans are being buried at 
Golden Gate Cemetery, it will be only a mat 
ter of a very few years when there will be 
no more space there for burial. This being 
a fact, some serious consideration should be 
given to providing another national ceme- 
tery in northern California. 


CONCLUSION 


Charles L. Bacon, national commander of 
the American Legion, and Robert M. M 
(California), chairman of the National Re- 
habilitation Commission, will appeal before 
the entire membership of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee tomorrow mo 
at 10 am. at which time they will present 
our legislative proposals within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. We 
sincerely hope and request that each of yoU 
obtain copies of their statements, and sup- 
port the American Legion's very moderate 
and justified legislation requests concerning 
veterans’ affairs. 


The RS—70 Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, joining with 
my colleagues who are supporting the 
RS-70 program, I would like to con- 
tribute for placement in the Recor the 
following comments which I think are 
particularly meaningful, from several ex- 
perts in this field: 

THE RICHEST DRAMA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

For sheer richness of human and political 

meaning, this town has not seen an: 


1962 


Quite like the B-70 row for a very, very long 


The surface facts are familiar enough by 
now. The Chief of Air Staff, Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, wants to spend somewhere between 
$5 and $10 billion on these heavy bombers 

the new generation. The House Armed 

T Committee, headed by the power- 
ul old “swap fox,” Representative CARL 
N, has taken the unprecedented step 

ot “directing” the Defense Department to 
sive General LeMay what he wants. * 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. MeNamara 
is grimly determined not to give General 
LeMay what he wants, because he is con- 
vinced that the money will be wasted. The 
eee has been a direct clash between Mc- 

amara and LeMay, two of the most formid- 
able Personalities to appear in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the last quarter century. 

clash has produced good stories, as 
Might be expected. At one moment, the 
Secretary of Defense, who can deploy facts 
figures on the scale of the Normandy 
landings, was trying to overwhelm LeMay 
aa all the facts and figures unfavorable 
the B-70. The general, not an easy man 


Clgar in order to answer, with firm finality: 


Tn 
ene believe any statistics except my 


desults. 
directive of Representative Vinson is not 
tered down somewhere along the long 
legislative road. Ten days ago, McNamara 
iga Within an ace of asking for LeMay’s res- 
Scri even though he has truthfully de- 
the general as “one of the two or 
three ee fighting leaders of this American 
mn." 
tor you might suppose, is drama enough 
any governmental episode, but beneath 
Madi? this particular episode has two 
ane tional, almost invisible themes which 
it really more dramatic than the clash 


t One is the theme, ever recurring in non- 
Of nized military services, of the conflict 
ints involved in changes of doctrine. For 
ca 


Gen the retirement in the late thirties of 
Ro Craig. Then Franklin Delano 
t, following the advice General 


j 


gave the President from his sick- 
down among the very junior 
make George C. Marshall Chief of 
succession to Craig. 

& change in doctrine, ending 
The ideas of the General 
the War College-trained 
ideas of the cavalrymen 
chose Marshall instead of 
date, the forgotten Gen. 
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S. Navy, the interwar years were 
an equally ferocious conflict of 
doctrine. But the battleship ad- 
dered to the carrier admirals 
Prince of Wales and the Re- 
down in the Gulf of Siam. 
the Air Force today, by the same token; 
noteworthy that the Air Staff's B-70 
quested prepared with no help even re- 
Josep, from the brilliant Under Secretary, 
Ohie Charyk, or from the equally brilliant 
Research and Development, Gen. 


5 
E i 


ls in the thirties. General LeMay and 
t . y 
berg Secretary of the Air Force, Eugene Zuck- 
tame” the big-bomber men, really in the 
Position as the battleship admirals of 
Somit, although they heartily detest the 
tam mon. Eventually, one may be cer- 
new the old doctrine will give way to the 
doctrine; but the process of replace- 
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As for the other subtheme of the B-70 
drama, it is even more interesting and sur- 
prising. This country has been fortunate 
to have such Secretaries of Defense as James 
V. Forrestal and Robert A. Lovett. But we 
have never had a Secretary of Defense, or 
any other civilian official in the Pentagon, 
who has attempted what McNamara is now 
attempting. 

What McNamara is attempting has, in 
fact, been accomplished only twice in this 
century, by Lord Haldane in the British War 
Office and by Elihu Root in the U.S. War 
Department, in the years before the First 
World War. 

McNamara is attempting nothing less 
than a thoroughgoing reform, modernization, 
and rationalization of the huge, sprawling, 
powerful generally admirable, but always re- 
form-resistant armed services of the United 
States. 

Hence the money that may be wasted is a 
secondary issue in the B-70 fight. The true 
issue is McNamara’s authority to carry 
through this vast reform and modernization. 
The betting is on McNamara, and this is 
fortunate despite LeMay's great qualities. 

ARGUMENT FOR ITEM VETO POWER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Fortunately there is no easy or automatic 
solution to the loggerheads deadlock be- 
tween the House Armed Services Committee 
and Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
over whether to spend more money on the 
improved B-70 bombers. 

The Congressmen unanimously say they 
intend to compel the Pentagon to spend 
$320 million to speed the production of the 
new style B-70's which they sce as the 
plane of the future. 

President Kennedy and Secretary Mc- 
Namara say they are not going to be com- 
pelled to spend this money, even if appro- 
priated, because they believe the new B-70 
is the plane of the past, and will be obsolete 
by the time it is combat ready in 1967. 

I say it is fortunate that there is no easy 
answer to this dilemma because it is part 
of the genius of our system of divided gov- 
ernmental powers that, when a stalemate is 
reached, neither side can easily steamroller 
the other, and an accommodation has to 
be made, 

The constitutional issue is unresolved. 
Many Presidents, including Mr. Truman, 
General Eisenhower, and now Mr. Kennedy, 
have refused to spend money appropriated 
by Congress. But now the Armed Services 
Committee votes to appropriate an extra 
$320 million for the B-70's; it proposes to 
direct the President to spend it. The in- 
tention is to leave the administration no 
choice, 

There is no doubt that Congress has ex- 
clusive power to make the laws—within 
constitutional limits—which the President 
must execute. But there is a difference 
between a law and an appropriation. The 
Constitution empowers Congress to pro- 
vide and maintain the Armed Forces of the 
country. It does not stipulate that Congress 
shall exclusively determine what the 
Armed Forces should be provided with— 
what kind of bombers, what kind of shoes, 
what kind of missiles, etc. 

Congress can put a ceiling on what can 
be spent. There is no evident way for it to 
compel the President to spend to the ceiling. 

Even if the President can not be forced 
by law to spend more money on the B-70's, 
he can be influenced by the appropriation 
and by the power of congressional advocacy. 

It is at this point I venture a sugges- 
tion. It seems to me that the deadlock 
over spending an increased B-70 appropria- 
tion presents a sound argument and an ideal 
time for Congress to give the President the 
item veto. 
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This is a power which the Governors of 
most of the big States with large budgets 
already possess. It is a power which all 
modern Presidents have asked Congress to 
give them in the interest of prudent Gov- 
ernment financing. It enables a President to 
veto specific items in an appropriation bill 
without vetoing the whole bill. 

I submit that with respect to the con- 
troversial B-70 appropriation, the item veto, 
N a constructive tool of good govern- 
ment in its own t. would stre en the 

= righ ngthi 

Congress cannot force the President to 
spend the B-70 money. It can influence 
the President to spend it by the power of 
its own advocacy. To increase its influence 
it must mobilize and focus its maximum 
majority visibly and decisively upon the B-70 
appropriation. 

What better way of doing that than to 
empower the President to veto this B-70 item 
and then passing it over his veto by a two- 
thirds majority? 

If Congress cannot muster such a ma- 
jority, it cannot win the argument, If it 
will give the President the item veto, in 
line with a bill introduced by Senator KEN- 
NETH KEATING, of New York, it will pro- 
vide itself with the best possible means of | 
dramatizing the B-70 issue. 

Over the years the item veto would save 
more money than Congress is asking the 
President to spend on the B~70's. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1962] 
THE B-70 Issue 


Differences between the House Armed 
Services Committee and the administration 
over appropriations for the B-70 program, 
involving as they do $491 million in a $13 
billion bill, seem not so great as to justify 
the high temperatures that are. running. 
Neither do they seem to involve necessarily 
and inescapably the large constitutional 
questions that have been raised. No doubt 
some patient negotiating will disclose that 
positions on this particular program are not 
irreconcilable and that the Constitution 
need not become involved. 

There are philosophies of military spend- 
ing about which men are bound to feel 
deeply. Chairman Cari Vinson, of the 
House Armed Services Committee, can sum- 
mon to his case the warning that Lecky is- 
oom in his “History of England,“ when he 
sald: 

“One of the most serious dangers of mod- 
ern popular politics is that gambling spirit 
which, in order to lower estimates and reduce 
taxation, leaves the country unprotected, 
trusting that the chapter of accidents will 
Save it from attack. The reduction of taxes 
is at once felt and produces an immediate 
reputation, while expenditure which is in- 
tended to guard against remote, contingent, 
and unseen dangers seldom brings any credit 
to a statesman.” - 

Still, the size of the program as submitted 
to the committee is hardly such as to argue 
strongly that such fears arè reasonable. And 
the administration, for its part, can fall back 
on “Macaulay,” who, in an even more excel- 
lent history, warned that “war could not be 
carried on without large expenditure. But 
the larger the expenditure which was re- 
quired for the defense of the Nation, the 
more important it was that nothing should 
be squandered.” 

Whether the disputed item is an example 
of failure to provide against unseen danger 
or @ squandering of public funds is a matter 
which experts must decide. The President's 
hope that an agreement can be worked out 
does not seem unreasonable in view of the 
amounts and purposes of the appropriation. 
Although this year’s item is in dispute now, 
the situation, at least, should be clearer a 
year from now when the future of the fast, 
manned bomber will be more discernible. 
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Perhaps there can be a compromise that 
would neither preclude development, if at 
that time it should seem wise, nor commit 
us to the whole $10 billlon weapons system 
if a year hence it should seem unnecessary. 

The constitutional issue raised is an old 
one. The prevailing relation of legislature 
and Executive, since the rise of constitu- 
tional and parliamentary governments, has 
been that of penury in the legislative branch 
and in the Executive. The law- 
makers, historically, have had to restrain 
monarchs and presidents and prime minis- 
ters. The legislators usually have sat in the 
driver's seat pulling on the reins. In that 
posture, their power is undeniable, unassail- 
able, and inescapable. When the roles are 
reversed, legislative power is embarrassed. 
It is hard to push on the reins. Legislative 
establishments, in recent decades, have 
found themselves frequently in this predica- 
ment. They are not without remedy. They 
can always refuse the Executive the appro- 
priations it wants until the Executive 
promises to make the expenditures the legis- 
lature wants. But it is a dangerous and 
awkward instrument. It is most dangerous 
when Congress Is as interested as the Execu- 
tive in the rest of the appropriations. 

It is such a clumsy device, in fact, that 
the best way to deal with the issue is to 
avoid it. The best way to do that seems to 
be to follow the President's advice and talk 
about the problem in the committees until 
agreement can be reached. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 13, 
1962] 


Tue DETERIORATION OF CONGRESS 


Chairman Vryson of the House Armed 
Services Committee says the longstanding 
B-70 squabble is a constitutional issue, re- 
flecting the deterioration over the years of 
the congressional role in determining na- 
tional policy, defense or otherwise. 

In that deterioration there is indeed a 
constitutional question, but we somehow 
don't think the B-70 has much to do with 
it. The fate of that supersonic bomber, 
originally intended to replace existing types, 
is instead a matter of military and technical 
judgment, on which Mr. Vinson and Defense 
Secretary McNamara happen to find them- 
selves in sharp disagreement. 

Mr. Vinson and his committee insist that 
the Defense Department must get the B-70 
into production as fast as possible; they 
are to force on the Department 
money its chief does not want to spend for 
that purpose. Mr. McNamara, with Presi- 
dent Kennedy's support, strongly favors lim- 
iting the B-70 program to the building of 
prototypes, after which it would be decided 
whether to go into production. 

In our opinion, Mr. McNamara makes the 
better case. Even in a Pentagon bulging 
with billions—one could say especially 
there—the money must be carefully allo- 
cated. Mr. McNamara questions that the 
B-70 can be developed as planned; even if it 
could be, by the time it was in production 
it might well be outdated by more advanced 
weapons. The considerable additional bil- 
lions to put fleets of B-70's in the air some 
years hence might be better used for better 
systems. 

Should that view prove wrong, the fact 
remains that somebody has to make the de- 
cision now. And personalities aside, com- 
monsense suggests that it should be the 
Secretary of Defense rather than the chair- 
man of the House committee. 

Of course Congress should scrupulously 
examine the Pentagon's requests, conduct 
hearings, raise searching questions, make 
recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions about weapons systems, In the ex- 
treme case that it belleves the Nation im- 
periled by a prevailing military course, it has 
the power to require extreme remedies. 
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But it is hard to credit the notion that the 
Constitution, in authorizing Congress to 
raise and support armies and make rules for 
the Armed Forces, meant Congress to dic- 
tate every choice of weapons for the military. 
In practice, for Congress to try to do so is to 
make chaos of the very arrangement Con- 
gress set up—a Defense Department to act 
as agent of both the Executive’s and the Con- 
gress’ broad military responsibilities. The 
division of duties seems clear enough. 

The deterioration of the congressional role, 
“defense and otherwise,” of which the com- 
mittee rightly complains, stems from far 
more deep-seated causes. The tremendous 
growth in the size and power of the execu- 
tive branch in just the past few decades is 
plain for all to see. But who if not the leg- 
islative branch conspired in it? And what 
has that branch been doing about it all the 
time? How jealously has it guarded its real 
constitutional responsibilities? 

To consider just one, the power of the 
purse. Congress certainly could have used 
this power more effectively to decrease waste 
in the Armed Forces. Instead, when a De- 
fense Secretary comes along with plans to 
close down military installations no longer 
needed, there are howls of anguish from 
those Members whose areas would be af- 
fected. In the same way, politics is involved 
in the B-70 question; full-speed-ahead pro- 
duction would mean juicy contracts in a lot 
of districts. 

On the broader scale Congress seldom rises 
above similar parochialism. Instead of 
sternly safeguarding the national interest, 
Congress customarily accedes to the demands 
of pressure groups, whether those demands 
are formulated by the White House or its 
own Members. All that is not exactly what 
the Constitution Intended by giving Con- 
gress the power of the purse. 

So, whatever the merits of the opposing 
arguments about the B-70, let us not confuse 
them with the deterioration of the congres- 
sional role. If Congress wants to halt the 
usurpation of its powers, it will have to look 
beyond that technical controversy, and not 
least into its own behavior. 


[From the Los Angeles Harold-Examiner 
Mar. 10, 1962) 


True To Ger Movinc 


The B-70 bomber controversy, which has 
been alternately on the back and front of 
the stove for months, is again. It 
is a dispute that involves the vital question 
of the Nation's security, and it has been 
pulled and hauled around, and back and 
forth, far too long. 

Our position is identical with that of 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Chief of Staff. 

It is that while we have made notable 
advances in missiles and let’s hope will con- 
tinue to do so, manned bombers will be 
essential to our deterrent strength for a 
long time to come. We cannot afford to 
put our security eggs in one missile basket. 

President Kennedy and Defense Secretary 
McNamara are resisting pressure from the 
House Armed Services Committee, headed by 
Representative Cart VINSON, to spend an 
additional $491 million for stepped-up pro- 
duction of the B-70 program. Three proto- 
types are in the works—to what degree of 
progress we do not know—at a cost of $180 
million, 

The Alr Force program calls for 140 of 
these bombers, at a cost estimated by the 
President at $10 billion. They could not be 
operational until 1970 or 1971. The Presi- 
dent's argument is that we ought to see how 
the prototypes work out before going ahead 
full throttle. 

All right, but let's get going as fast as 
possible, and spend as much money as 
needed, in getting those prototypes into 
being. In addition to their security impor- 
tance, they have also great potential value in 
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the development of America’s commercial alr- 
liners of the future. Let's stop stalling. 

Meanwhile, the B-70 issue has 
additional controversy as to the rights and 
duties of Congress as opposed to the execu" 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 

Congressman Vinson has raised this point: 

“It is eminently clear that the role 
Congress in determining national policy, de- 
fense or otherwise, has deteriorated over the 
years.” 

Vinson added that “Perhaps this is the 
time and the occasion to reverse the trend. 
Certainly it is a cause for public concern. 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 14, 

1962] 
Vinson Versus KENNEDY 


A subject of much speculation in Wash 
ington is the clash of wills between Con- 
gressman Cart Vinson, of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and the Kennedy administration over 
the development of the B-70 supersonic 
bomber. 


The President asked Congress for an ap- 
propriation of $180 million to uce 
prototypes of the bomber, on which 81 bil- 
lion already has been spent. The Vinson 
committee voted to appropriate $491 million 
for production of the B-70 as a full weapons 
system, and furthermore, it directed th 
Secretary of the Air Force to use all of the 
money for that purpose. 

The question is, and it's a constitutional 
one, can the Congress direct the President to 
do something he doesn’t want to do. The 
Armed Services Committee believes that it 
has the power, assuming of course, that the 
House and the Senate concur in the commit- 
tee’s directive. 

“The time has come when we must de- 
termine whether the function of the Con- 
gress is solely a negative one, in that it can 
withhold the authority or funds and prevent 
something from being done, but can’t exe? 
cise a positive authority, and by affording 
the means require something to be done, 
said VINSON. 

In seeking to uphold the authority of 
Congress, Vinson is relying on the tu- 
tional provisions that the Congress shall 
have the power to provide for the common 
defense and that the President “shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

So what could Congress do in case r 
President defied a congressional directive. 
Well, the House might bring impeachmen 
proceedings against the President or t 
Secretary of the Air Force, or Congress mig? 
try to whip the administration into line PY 
refusing to vote appropriations for other 
matters. 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower both 
refused to spend money that Congress had 
appropriated, but in those instances there 
was no directive from Congress that the 
money should be spent. There was som? 
grumbling, but no talk of a showdown be 
tween the executive and legislative branch 
of the Government. 

Only once was the impeachment remedy 
invoked. That was in 1868 when Preside? 
Andrew Johnson discharged Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton in violation of the Tenu? 
of Office Act, which prohibited the 0 
dent from dismissing from office, unless th 
Senate should agree any officer appointed DY 
him with the consent of the Senate. OF 
that occasion the vote to remove the Presi: 
dent from office failed by one to get th 

two-thirds majority in the Senate. 

It is not likely that the dispute be 
Mr. Kennedy and Vrvson will reach in- 
extreme of either impeachment or the with 
holding of necessary appropriations. Al 
though Vinson seems to be in a fighting 
mood, the President is anxious to avoid ® 
clash and he is confident that further 70 
nation will convince Congress that the B- 
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bomber would be obsolete by the time it 
could be brought into full production. 

In these days when Congress is responsive 
to the demands of pressure groups, and when 
the administration is proposing all kinds of 
Spending to satisfy everybody's supposed 
Reeds, it is refreshing to find some resistance 
to Spending whether it comes from the 
White House or Capitol Hill. 


Statement in Support of H.R. 10141 To 
Eliminate Discriminatory Literacy Tests 
as a Qualification for Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
On March 14-15, the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee which is 

: by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
10141044 a hearing on my bill, H.R. 

I commend to the attention of our 
Colleagues my statement in support of 
this most important legislation: 
Staremenr IN SUPPORT or H.R. 10141 BEFORE 

BUBCOMMITTEE 5 or THE JUDICIARY COM- 


abe House or REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
1962 


Mr. Chairman, Iam very happy to have the 
m portunity to speak in support of my bill 


10141, to protect the right to vote in 
Federal elections free from arbitrary dis- 
tion by literacy tests or other means. 
tox is legislation that has been needed 
many, many years. In modern America 
there is no justification whatever for the 
— of discrimination practiced in some 
a tes of our Nation to effectively prevent 
Serbs those States from ene ae 
Onal privilege and responsibility a 
the polling booths: 85 

T Society, Mr. Chairman, is one that is 
sen on consent, the citizens give their con- 
t to the various governments of the na- 
ties to make decisions affecting their wel- 
hare These governments—local, State, and 
— in turn responsible to the citi- 
Be, System cannot be said to truly work, 
by ever, when the consent to govern is given 
Eible wy u part of the citizens who are eli- 

© under the Constitution. 
ct us reflect for a moment about those 
all eng who do not vote. We have, first of 
he” a number of citizens who cannot 
spon Judged competent to assume their re- 
age. duft! in this regard because of their 
leas These are our children. They are no 
bat Affected by the decisions of government, 
in they do not, and rightly so, participate 
hare” Selection of their leaders. We then 


eno the insane and those unfortunate 

ca Ugh to have lost their voting rights be- 
Use Of criminal acts. í 

segment of our citizens, then, cannot 


®Xercise the right to vote for various good 
ove nat about the rest of our citizens—those 
ate the age of 21 (or 18 in two States) who 
not insane and who have not become 

As we all know these citizens are 
tinted the right to vote by the Con- 
Should of the United States. Nothing 
er be allowed to prevent them from 
of th that right. Unfortunately, some 
em are denied that right by the impo- 
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sition of discriminatory laws such as those 
we have under consideration here today. 

This bill would protect the right to vote in 
Federal elections of those of our citizens 
who have been discriminated against by 
literacy tests. 

There are a large number of citizens who 
do not come from an English-speaking back- 
ground and who, therefore, have been ex- 
cluded from voting; there are other Ameri- 
cans who have been excluded because of the 
color of their skin on the pretext that they 
are not literate. 

This bill, however, will set an excellent 
standard by insisting that no one be pre- 
vented from voting who has achieved a sixth- 
grade education. 

I cannot think of any more worthy piece 
of legislation presently before the Congress 
than this one, Mr. Chairman. Any bill 
which enfranchises people by removing arbi- 
trary discriminatory provisions in the law 
deserves our wholehearted support and 1 
trust that we will have the opportunity to 
act on it in the House in the very near 
future. 

Thank you. 


Doctor Bills Important, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been far too much confusion and 
misunderstanding created in the con- 
troversy over medical care for the aged. 
Many older persons are being deluded 
into support of the administration’s 
proposals when, in effect, the King-An- 
derson plan is inconsistent with the 
problems it proposes to cure. I insert 
into the Recorp a penetrating editorial 
from the Tuesday, March 20 issue of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, which explores 
this subject effectively. The editorial is 
entitled Doctor Bills Important, Too.” 

Doctor Brits IMPORTANT, Too 


A point often overlooked in the debate 
over the Kennedy administration’s program 
for medical care for the aged is its lack of 
provision for doctor care for older sick per- 
sons. The administration plan, known as 
the King-Anderson bill, would offer hospi- 
talization to the ailing who are on social 
security. It is blank on meeting the equally 
crucial burden of doctor bills when serious 
illness strikes. 

In an effort to fill the void, one of the 
Nation's leading private insurance plans, the 
Blue Shield, has formulated a program for 
comprehensive doctor care for those over 65, 
without Federal subsidies and at rates within 
the reach of milfions living on low retirement 
incomes. 

We are happy to note that Illinois physi- 
cians approved this program Sunday through 
their State medical society. When the plan 
is offered to the public about May 1, Illinois 
physicians and surgeons are committed to 
providing their services to the aged at the 
reduced rates under the plan. 

Single persons over 65 with incomes under 
$2,500, and married couples with combined 
incomes of $4,000, would pay $3.20 per person 
per month, They would receive anesthesia, 
and doctor care in hospitals and nursing 
homes, There would be radiation therapy, 
X-ray, laboratory, and pathological examina- 
tions within certain limits. Those with 
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higher incomes would pay an additional fee 
set by the physician. 

This program strikes us as sound and hu- 
Mane. It gives older citizens an important 
opportunity to insure themselves against one 
of the financial calamities of illness. In this 
area, at least, the traditional American right 
of free choice would be preserved, and Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy would not enter the 
picture, z 

Moreover, it is a demonstration that pri- 
vate enterprise can, and will, find some an- 
Swers to the social problems of the day, 
given the opportunity. The program is not 
the complete answer, of course, for there 
are still those with such low incomes that 
$3.20 per month would be a sizable outlay. 

But it is a step toward meeting a need 
which everyone agrees must be met, the only 
question being how to go about it. We hope 
some attention will be paid to this plan in 
Congress and that it may serve as a starting 
point for the writing of a medical care pro- 
gram for all who require one—not one 
limited simply to older persons on social 
security, and not one that would impose an 
additional payroll tax to underwrite the care 
of millions regardless of need. 


County Agent Doubts Farm Aid and 
Controls Socialistic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the ablest and best county agents 
I have ever known is Mr. J. W. Stufe- 
beme, Jr., the County Agricultural Agent 
of Washington County, Tex. He is for- 
ward-looking and understands the prob- 
lem of the agricultural producer of our 
area in Texas. 

In his Washington County Farm News 
column, which appeared in the Brenham 
Banner-Press of Brenham, Tex., on 
March 14, he discusses the need to have 
a clear understanding of the agricul- 
tural economy under present-day condi- 
tions. He points out the need for Gov- 
ernment support of agriculture and I 
think it is one of the best discussions 
of the subject I have seen. 

I call it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the article is as 
follows: = 

County Acrent Dovsts Farm Am AND 

CONTROLS SOCIALISTIC 
(By J. W. Stuffiebeme, Jr.) 

The need for a clear understanding of the 
economic situation, especially as it pertains 
to agriculture, is absolutely essential under 
present-day conditions. I think business- 
men as well as farmers should strive to have. 
an open mind on the subject. 

As I mentioned a few weeks ago, farmers 
in the United States represent a potential 
market of $40 billion. That, among other 
reasons, is why the problem is of vital im- 
portance to business firms. 

The Agricultural Economics Department, 
Texas A. & M. College, supplied information 
which will be used in this discussion. ` 

It is believed by most observers, those 
who have an open mind on the matter, that 
agriculture has been given undue criticism 
about being “subsidized by the Govern- 
ment.” The merits or demerits of subsidies 
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are not being argued, rather an attempt is 
being made to set the record straight. I 
believe that agriculture is no more subsi- 
dized than other parts of the economy. 
Agriculture is, however, guilty of poor pub- 
lic relations. With historic honesty, farm- 
ers call aids subsidies. Other groups camou- 
Hage their subsidies in high sounding phrases 
like “construction differentials,” “rapid tax 
amortization,” and so forth. 

The price support operations, conducted 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
behalf of agriculture, are at the core of the 
subsidy issue. The opposition to this farm 
program, in and out of Government, may 
have left an impression on the public mind 
that a subsidy is something inborn and 
inherent with agriculture, and entirely for- 
eign to the remainder of the economy. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that 
CCC farm price support losses from 1933 to 
January 1, 1958, have cost the taxpayers less 
than the subsidies to business through postal 
deficits alone during the 10-year period 1946- 
1956. Moreover, the losses connected with 
price supports for farmers have amounted to 
only a fraction of the cost of business—tre- 
conversion payments, including tax amorti- 
zation, and other financial aids to industry 
during the past few years, 

The CCC farm price support losses from 
the beginning of the program to January 1, 
1958, amounted to a little over $5 billion. 
Federal expenditures in recent years for busi- 
ness aids and special services include the fol- 
lowing: Mail subsidies (1946-56), almost $6 
Dillion; business reconversion payments, 
over $43 billion; subsidies to maritime or- 
ganizations (1938-57), $3%4 billion; subsidies 
to airlines (1938-57), over $600 million. 

The foregoing shows in excess of $50 bil- 
lion of subsidy or subsidylike benefits to 
industry, the greater part of which has oc- 
curred since World War I. 

A significant part of our Industrial estab- 
lishment operates today on Government de- 
fense and other noncompetitive contracts, 
without normal risks, and with profits as- 
sured, Some 50 of the Nation's largest cor- 
porations have received $80 billion in Goy- 
ernment contracts during the past 5 or 6 
years. Such contracts cannot be labeled as 
subsidies to industry, but they do reflect 
certain Federal financial support, 

It is notable, moreover, that the Govern- 
ment generally obtains the industrial ma- 
terials for defense under contracts drawn to 
assure profits to the producers, whereas the 
food for the Armed Forces is procured gen- 
erally without reference to profits or losses 
to farmers, 

For the past 150 years American industry 
has enjoyed a relatively high protective tariff. 
Yet, during all the history of America, except 
the last 25 years, the farmer has had little 
or no protection. He has produced in a pro- 
tected market and sold in an unprotected 
market. We all know the result of such a 
policy for the farmer—the end came in the 
late twenties and early thirties. 

Now, I am not being critical of Govern- 
ment aid to industry. I am sure these sub- 
sidies are essential, but we should be fair 
about the situation and realize that the shoe 
fits more than one foot, 

Extremists may shout that the country is 
being taken over by the Socalists or Com- 
munists. Now, what is a simple definition 
of socialism? This one will do—the theory 
system which advocates the vesting of the 
ownership and control of the means of pro- 
duction, capital, land, etc., in the community 
as a whole. 

Now, let us look at the record. In 1920, 
only 46 percent of the farmers owned their 
own farms; in 1930, less than 40 percent were 
classified as landowners; in 1940, over 50 per- 
cent of the farmers owned their farms, and 
in 1961 over 80 percent of the farmers in 
Texas were landowners. Does this sound 
lke socialism? 
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Per capita income for farm and nonfarm 
population is another guide which should be 
of Interest to all people. In 1934, the aver- 
age net income per capita of farm popula- 
tion from all sources was only $165; for non- 
farm population, this figure in 1934 was 
$468. In 1944, farm per capita income was 
$696; nonfarm, $1,328. In 1961, farm per 
capita income was around $1,000, while the 
per capita of nonfarm population was well 
over $2,000. This doesn't sound like so- 
cialism either. 

We have a country which comprises 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population and 7 percent 
of the world’s land area. Yet, we have so 
many advantages that we are the envy of 
most areas of the world. Personally, I Hke 
the United States of America. I wouldn’t 
want to live anywhere else. And, I think 
our country will continue to improve and 
offer all of our citizens the opportunity of 
enjoying a better life for themselves and 
their children. 


Health and Safety on the Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the Rhode 
Island Truck Owners Association dinner, 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel. Providence, 
R. I., on December 6, 1961. 

The address follows: 

HEALTH AND SAFETY ON THE ROAD 


(Remarks of Hon. JoHN E. Focarty, US. 
Representative, Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, at Rhode Island 
Truck Owners Association dinner, Shera- 
ton-Biltmore, Providence, RI., Wednes- 
day, December 6, 1961) 

, You have been reminded many times, I 
am sure, that this is the eve of the 20th 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor Day—the day 
that President Roosevelt said would go down 
in history as a day of infamy. In the 4 
years between that day and the end of World 
War II, this Nation lost 275,338 men and 
women, most of them in the prime of life. 

Every year on this date, this great sacri- 
fice is mourned anew, as it should be. Aside 
from the thousands of personal tragedies 
that these deaths represented, the loss of the 
millions of man-hours of high productivity 
which we sustained was an economic tragedy 
to the Nation from which we have not yet 
fully recovered. 

In all the wars in American history, in- 
cluding the Korean action, the United States 
lost about 550,000 of her citizens. In the 
first 59 years of the present century, we lost 
1,335,842 on the streets, roads, and highways. 
Two and one-half times as many victims as 
in all the wars in our history were lost to 
traffic accidents, most of them preventable. 
Most of these victims, like our war casual- 
ties, were in, or had not yet reached, the 
most productive years of their lives. And 
year after year, we continue to lose almost 
40,000 more, from traffic accidents alone. Is 
it not time that we began to fight the high- 
way holocaust in the same way that we 
fight a war, with all of our resources, all of 
our strength, all of our perseverance and in- 
genuity? 

You gentlemen, representing the truck 
transport industry of our State, are well 
aware of the heavy impact of traffic accidents 
on the economics of your industry. You 
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have, in a sense, a larger stake in the fight 
against traffic accidents than any other seg“ 
ment of our industry and our population. 
And to a great extent, many of you have 
risen to the challenge, by painstaking 
maintenance of your vehicles, by careful 
selection and rigorous training of your em- 
ployees, and by your strong support of bet- 
ter highways, more realistic traffic regula- 
tions, and more effective enforcement efforts- 

Yet, in spite of constantly improved engi- 
neering, education, and enforcement, we con- 
tinue to kill about the same number of men. 
women, and children in traffic accidents 
every year. It is true that the number of 
vehicles on the roads increases every yea! 
and so does the number of traffic police, 
Why, in the face of increasing attention and 
support for the “three E's" of traffic safety, 
does the traffic-death total remain at a seem- 
ingly irreducible, constant figure? Is it pos- 
sible that the three E's” alone, as important 
as they are, are not the total answer to traf- 
fic accidents? 

I believe that the answer to that question 
is Tes.“ One vital element has been omit- 
ted, until very recently, from our anal 
of the situation. That element is true, fac- 
tual, provable knowledge based on sound. 
scientific research. Especially necessary be- 
fore we can hope to make a sizable dent in 
our annual traffic toll, in my opinion, is re- 
search on the human aspects of traffic safety- 

Just what physical, physiological, and psy- 
chological elements are necessary for a per- 
son to be a safe driver? Which of these ele- 
ments tend to make a person unsafe at the 
wheel of a vehicle? After 60 years and al- 
most 114 million deaths we still do not know. 

In the United States today, 87 million 
persons are licensed to operate motor ve 
hicles whenever they please on any public 
road in the Nation. The criteria for licens- 
ing vary considerably from State to State, 
but in one respect at least they are all alike- 
They are of necessity based largely on as- 
sumptions, guesses, and conjectures. Not 
one State bases the driving privilege on firm 
knowledge—because none exists. 

In hearings before my Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare this year it was 
pointed up that the Surgeon General's report 
on environmental health had described the 
activities of official health agencies in the 
accident prevention fleld as falling far shor t 
of meeting the need for effective measures to 
reduce the toll taken by accidents particu- 
larly among children. Because of this the 
appropriation bill included an increase of 81 
million to permit the Public Health Service 
to initiate an effective, well-balanced pro- 
gram to mobilize public health resources 
the attacks on death and disability due to 
accidents. 

I am glad to be able to report to you that. 
at long last, at least a start has been made 
toward providing the many answers we 
need. Early this year, there was established 
in the Public Health Service a Division of AC- 
cident Prevention which has undertaken 
find the answers to traffic safety in the same 
way that the health and medical sciences 
have found solutions to many of the great 
scourges of the past. In the 21 years that 
have been privileged to serve as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress, nothing has given me 
more pride and pleasure than the support Í 
have been able to give to every sound meas- 
ure for improving the health and safety 
the American people. With accidents rank- 
ing first among the killers of children, teen- 
agers, and young men and women up to the 
age of 35, I am convinced that we must give 
the Public Health Service the kind of sup 
port which enabled it to eliminate or reduc® 
many of the losses from communicable and 
chronic diseases. 

Many of our citizens living today will re- 
member that, not so long ago, smallpox. 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other diseases 
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ae considered acts of God which we could 
© nothing about, just as many of us re- 
Bard accidental deaths and injuries today. 
ki first thing we must do, if we want to stop 
people on the highway, is to face 
— to the reality that accidents are caused 
people and that they can be stopped 
People. Perhaps the largest roadblock to 
traic safety is the myth, voiced by too many 
of us, that human behavior cannot be 
Changed. It this were true, our ancestors 
Would never haye advanced from the cave- 
MAN stage. It is time that we removed this 
Sonvenient excuse for doing nothing. 
‘ We can change human behavior, but be- 
dre we attempt to do so we ought to be 
i We are changing it on the basis of 
ROwWledge, rather than conjecture, no mat- 
how reasonable the conjecture might ap- 
poii to be. As a major step in that direc- 
i on, it has been proposed that research facil- 
ties be provided for the Public Health Serv- 
efforts in accident prevention, similar to 
which have enabled the Service to do 
be Much to advance our health and well- 


ing by research into the causes of heart 
Hisense, cancer, and other afflictions of 
Umanity. 


As a major part of that facility, the de- 
velopment of various types of simulators 
A been recommended. These would en- 
le the Public Health Service specialists 
ae reproduce exactly the environmental 
necta of driving, including the automobile, 
© road, the signs and lights and other 
-control devices, and all of the other 
W tiy conditions involved. 
ith such tools, the scientists could test 
8 of all kinds the hard-of- hearing. 
th, diabetic, the intoxicated, the elderly, 
© young, and all the other kinds of people 
Among our 87 million drivers, Without ex- 
ine them and others to the hazards of 
Th Kind of test on the highway itself. 
en the scientists could come up with the 
‘ound, factual information needed by the 
mt Vehicle administrators, highway en- 
Bineerg, automobile designers, legislatures, 
Faa enforcement agencies, and others to 
ake decisions based on actual facts. 


ung y what happens to a truckdriver 
docte the influence of benzedrine? Our 
hie have some idea of what it does to 
ax Physiologically, but no one now has 
he, Teal knowledge of what it does to his 
Ort-range and medium-range and long- 
Tange driving ability. Is there an actual, 
Measurable decrement of ability, and if so, 
ree is it and how does it work? Various 
of lons are setting up arbitrary levels 
alcohol in the blood and saying that a 
ang With such a level is a drunken driver 
th & person with a lower level is not. Yet 
© most eminent authorities in the country 
les y disagreed pretty widely on the correct 
Heat when they came together at the Public 
Tame Service Conference on Alcohol and 
tom, Safety in Pittsburgh, last May. In 
© States, elderly drivers are being 
aitntened with loss or restriction of their 
privileges on purely arbitrary 
mounds, because we don't have the infor- 
tion on which to base a sound decision. 
With true simulators and. other research 
ls which are now available or which can 
the veloped, we will be able to approach 
Way cident problem in the same rational 
hee which we have beaten so many other 
ee Problems. I pledge to you that I will 
ine nue to devote my best efforts to mak- 
on Possible sound progress in all aspects 
Public health and safety. 
tpanother health area in which you, as 
ck operators, have both personal and 
Dol Omic interests is the matter of air 
Il amen. This again is an area with which 
Reg ve had a great opportunity to become 
cho Minted, from the vantage point of my 
tion ip of the Labor-Health, Educa- 
* and Welfare Appropriations Subcom- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives. As 
a result of various hearings which we have 
held and studies which I have conducted, 
I have become convinced that the solution 
of the air pollution problem will require 
the closest possible cooperation on the part 
of the Federal Government, the States, and 
local communities, as well as on the part of 
the various industries concerned. None of 
these can do alone what needs to be done, 
My committee is actively engaged in mak- 
ing possible increased Federal participation 
in this important work. 

My mention of the industrial role in air 
pollution and its control will come as no 
surprise to you gentlemen, I am sure. 
You are undoubtedly more aware than I 
of the full contribution that. the trucking 
industry is making in the creation and con- 
tinuation of the problem, and the contribu- 
tion It should make toward the solution. 

There are many new straws in the wind, 
such as the trend of State legislatures to 
make blowby equipment mandatory on 
motor vehicles, and other approaches on 
which I need not dwell with a group as 
well informed as this. Certainly it is right 
and proper for Government. to expect, and 
if necessary to require, that industry will 
do its utmost to avoid the creation of health 
problems and to correct those which it 
creates. At the same time, I am realistic 
enough to know that a problem which has 
as many roots as air pollution will not be 
solved by a single industry working alone. 
The most we can expect is that you will 
shoulder a reasonable share of the burden, 
and this Iam sure you will do. 

In the same way, the problem cuts across 
political and geographical boundaries. We 
expect each affected State and community 
to contribute its reasonable share to the 
correction and prevention of air pollution. 
But, when all of these industrial, State, and 
local contributions have been made, there 
will still remain an important part of the 
problem which only the Federal Government 
has the resources and the responsibility to 
undertake. I assure you that I will do my 
utmost to see that the Federal Government 
shoulders its fair share of the financial bur- 
den, and will continue to provide sound 
technical guidance and assistance to States, 
communities, and industries which seek to 
initiate more effective control programs. 

A few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
addressing the New England Section of the 
Air Pollution Control Association, here in 
Providence. In preparing for that meeting, 
I checked into what the Federal Govern- 
ment has been able to do, under present 
laws, to assist the New England States and 
localities. You might be interested in a 
brief review of these activities, some of 
which, of course, affect your industry to 
varying degrees. 

Air pollution research, under Public 
Health Service grants, has been underway 
at both Harvard and MIT since 1957. This 
summer, as part of a large research project 
on atmospheric lead levels and the body 
lead levels in certain occupational groups, 
analyses were made of the air in and near 
Boston’s Sumner Tunnel, where especially 
high concentrations of motor vehicle exhaust 
emissions were to be expected. 

Here in Providence, as well as in Boston 
and in Berlin, New Hampshire, the PHS 
Division of Air Pollution has provided tech- 
nical assistance in a survey of air-pollution 
conditions. Also in Providence, at the re- 
quest of my good friend, Genaro Constan- 
tino, chief of the city’s Division of Air Pol- 
lution and Mechanical Equipment and In- 
stallations, an intensive 5-week study was 
conducted last summer to improve knowl- 
edge of air pollution levels here and to de- 
velop local competence in sampling and 
analyzing atmospheric contaminants. 

Since 1957, the Public Health Service has 
maintained one nonurban and at least one 
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urban station of the National Air Sampling 
Network in every State in New England. 
Many of these stations recently began to 
sample gaseous pollutants, in addition to the 
solid contaminants, 

One thing is certain, and it has been giving 
me increasing concern. New England, and 
especially southern New England, has a seri- 
ous and growing air pollution problem. On 
this point, many of my facts and figures have 
come from Bill Megonnell, whom you all 
know or should know as the Public Health 
Service Regional Consultant on Air Pollution 


in New England. In brief outline form, here 


is the problem: 

The Northeast is at least six times as 
densely populated as the rest of the Nation. 
Out of a national total of 188 standard met- 
ropolitan areas, 45 are located here. These 
Northeastern States consume over one-third 
of the light and heavy fuel oils burned in 
this country, one-fourth of the bituminous 
coal, and almost all of the anthracite coal. 
When we include New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, we find that over 35 percent 
of the Nation’s manufacturing employment 
is concentrated here. 

Specifically concerning you gentlemen, as 
representatives of the truck transport indus- 
try, is the finding that in many New England 
areas, emissions from motor vehicles con- 
stitute a significant proportion of the total 
alr contamination. There are other major 
contributors, of course, such as the incinera- 
tion of tremendous quantities of municipal 
and industrial waste. In a way, it is ironic 
that you still hear often the expression, “as 
free as air.” Gentlemen, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where air will no longer 
be really free, where in fact it will be one 
of the costliest of our necessities of life, un- 
less we take a realistic look at the situation, 
assess what must be done, and then proceed 
to do it as quickly and efficiently as we can. 
This is nowhere truer than it is right 
here in New England. This is why you can 
be sure that my committee and I will do 
whatever we can to make more effective Fed- 
eral aid available for the States and com- 
munities faced with the potentially frighten- 
ing problems of contaminated atr. 

That these problems are receiving close at- 
tention at the highest levels of our Govern- 
ment is evident from President Kennedy's 
message to Congress on our natural re- 
sources. “Although the total supply of air 
is vast,” the President said, “the atmosphere 
over our growing metropolitan areas—where 
more than half of the people Iive—has only 
limited capacity to dilute and disperse the 
contaminants now being increasingly dis- 
charged from homes, factories, vehicles, and 
many other sources.“ The President stressed 
his intention to foster effective Federal pro- 
grams for protection of this vital resource. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to close on 
a note of forthright, blunt frankness, I be- 
lieve that my long record of public service 
identifies me clearly as a friend of industry. 
Representing such a highly industralized 
State as Rhode Island, I could hardly be 
otherwise. But it is industry’s longrun 
interests that I prefer to serve, because I 
feel keenly that industry’s best interests, 
in the long run, are identical with those of 
the general public. And in this matter of 
air pollution, I cannot help but think that 
some segments of industry have been some- 
what shortsighted. 

Let's consider especially the automobile 
industry and the oll industry, with both of 
which your industry is so closely allied. 
With respect to these industries, I would 
like to repeat here part of a statement 
which I made on the floor of Congress last 
spring: 

“Motor vehicles constitute one of the 
major sources of air pollution and, unlike 
many other important pollutant sources, 
this one is universal throughout the United 
States. Our cars and trucks go everywhere. 
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“I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
automobile industry has been dragging its 
feet in the matter of factory installation of 
blowby devices. These, as you probably 
know, are relatively inexpensive devices for 
controlling emissions from automotive 
crankcases. While they will not solve the 
larger problem of exhaust emissions from 
the tailpipe, they do eliminate from one- 
fourth to one-third of the motor car's total 
contribution to our air-pollution problem. 

“Such devices were factory installed on 


new cars sold this year in the one State of . 


California and are available—at a higher 
price, of course—as optional dealer-installed’ 
equipment on new American cars in other 
localities. In view of the mounting evidence 
that air pollution not only is costly, but 
may also be highly hazardous to human 
health—and since this new device eleminates 
a part of it at a low cost—it would have 
seemed both good business and good public 
relations for the auto industry to install 
such a device at the factory on all new 
ears sold in this country. This, in fact, is 
what Secretary Ribicoff recently recom- 
mended. 

“Unlike automobiles, oil refineries are not 
an important part of the air pollution prob- 
lem in every—certainly, in many cities, 
In the Los Angeles area, refineries have 
placed into effect control measures which 
drastically reduce their potential contribu- 
tion to Los Angeles smog. What this means, 
then, is that Los Angeles suffers a minimum 
of refinery emissions and, in addition, re- 
ceives new cars with blowby contro! devices 
factory installed. z 

“In other of the çountry, however, 
neither the automobile industry nor the oll 
industry is cooperating half so well. New 
Jersey, for example, is one of the many States 
that receives almost none of the advantages 
insisted upon in Los Angeles. New Jersey 
comes to mind, because it has just recently 
come to my attention that New Jersey's Rut- 
gers University is attempting to develop 
smog-resistant plants in order to help truck 
farmers to survive. A single ride at almost 
any hour of the day on the upper stretches of 
the New Jersey Turnpike makes it patently 
clear why Rutgers is interested in plants that 
can survive smog, and you don't have to be 
an expert loaded down with instruments to 
see that both refineries and automobiles play 
an important role in New Jersey’s smog 

lem. 

“I should think that these two rich indus- 
tries—simply in enlightened self-interest, if 
for no other reason, would do everything 
they reasonably could do to abate their own 
contribution to this growing environmental 
hazard, if only to avert the risk of drastic 
legislation which might seem to them much 
less reasonable in its demands.” 

This is how my statement to Congress ran. 
I would recommend that last point for your 
special study, because since last spring indi- 
cations have begun to accumulate to the ef- 
fect that the public is becoming more 
alarmed about both public-health problems 
which I have discussed here—traffic acci- 
dents and air pollution—and is beginning 
to call for legislative action. As a further 
indication of how these two problems are 
interconnected in the minds of the people 
and their governing bodies, I recently saw 
a single news release from the Public Health 
Service which referred to two decisions is- 
sued by the General Services Administration 
on the same day, to the effect that both 
blowby equipment and seatbelt attachments 
would be required in all motor vehicles pur- 
chased by GSA in the future. 

We have seen how California adopted its 
own blowby legislation. Now Wisconsin has 
made seatbelts—not merely the attachment 
points, but the belts themselves—mandatory 
in all 1962 cars sold in the State. This is 
how the wind is blowing and, in fact, the 


way it has always blown. When industry 
fails to meet its moral obligations, sooner or 
later the people, through their National and 
State legislative and administrative 
branches, force industry’s hand. 

I have always been proud of the way 
Rhode Island industries have conducted 
their affairs in the public interest. I am 
sure that the truck transport industry in 
this State will continue to meet its obliga- 
tions to public health and safety. To the 
extent that Federal assistance, both finan- 
cial and technical, is needed. I will continue 
to do my best to see that it becomes avail- 
able. I have always felt that voluntary co- 
operation is better than a law and in this 
I am sure that you and I are in complete 
agreement. Please let me know when we in 
Washington can heip, 


Teenage Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out my years in public life one of the 
most distressing problems with which I 
have been involved is the tragic and un- 
necessary story of drinking teenagers 
and the death, destruction and disfigure- 
ment which has resulted. 

On previous occasions, I have brought 
this matter to the attention of our col- 
leagues and pointed out the great harm 
which is being done to the young people 
and the law enforcement activities of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Canada by 
the refusal of New York State to raise 
its drinking age from 18 to 21 in con- 
formity with all its neighbors. 

Neither morally nor realistically can 
this situation be dismissed as being New 
York's responsibility alone. So long as 
New York provides a drinking haven for 
the youngsters of other States, then 
those States have a legitimate complaint. 
Their own residents are being encour- 
aged to break the law. Their law en- 
forcement agencies are being handi- 
capped in carrying out their obligations. 
Highway deaths directly resulting from 
teenagers returning from drinking ses- 
sions in New York are increasing. The 
Governors of Vermont, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey have been outspoken in their 
criticism of New York's 18-year-old 
drinking law. 

Because of its interstate implications, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe our colleagues 
should be aware of this difficult situation, 
and I propose to continue to inform the 
Congress of the need for corrective ac- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the March 6 issue of the 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., and an 
editorial from the Utica (N. T.) Observer- 
Dispatch which was reprinted, with ap- 
propriate comment, in the March 9 is- 
e of the Courier-News of Plainfield, 
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[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, 
Mar. 6, 1962] 
TEENAGE TIPPLING PROBLEM GROWS 

Hints that the tippling by New Jersey yout 
in New York is increasing derive substance 
from data recorded by police who e 
vehicles returning to the Garden State late 
on weekend nights. The full evil potential 
of this practice fortunately has not been felt. 

Sale of alcoholic beverages to boys 
girls younger than 21 is forbidden in this 
State: it also is the rule in the other Com- 
monwealths adjoining New York, where the 
age limit is 18 years. The liquor trade in the 
Empire State consequently prospers from the 
drinking tours of young residents of New 
Jersey. 

Various and vigorous protests have been 
made to Albany, usually with New Jersey 
acting alone or leading concerted effort for 
one or more of the States badgered by t 
inconsistency. l 

Aibany of course regards regulation of 
internal affairs as its own peculiar business 
and is not too disturbed by the complaints 
from Trenton or Hartford or Montpelier- 
State's rights, the venerable full faith ® 
credit code of the law, and unconcern abou 
what happens within the jurisdiction of the 
complaining governments feed Albany“ 
apathy. 

Technically, however, New York is virtu- 
ally in the position of maintaining an attrac- 
tive nuisance, a legal theory it recognizes, PY 
making its bars available to the und 
drinkers from other States. 

Doubtless it is superfluous to inject un 
inquiry as to the whereabouts and the atti- 
tude of the parents—some are orant 
it, some are indifferent, and fortunately some 
are worried. 

Public safety is involved in this issue. 4 
youngster rendered unfit to operate & car 
becomes a hazard in the area where he aid 
his drinking as well as in his own neighbor- 
hood. Albany apparently is loathe to con- 
cede this. 

Checkpoint records of the police in avery 
community adjoining New York show tha 
astounding percentages of teenagers return“ 
ing at late hours, especially on weekends 
have been indulging in liquor. 

This presents a moral responsibility dif- 
cult for the Empire State to continue to an 
regard. The legislature listens politely—® 
sits on its hands—but a slowly growing num, 
ber of residents of New York are recognizing 
the trouble it is inflicting upon its neighbor? 
especially New Jersey. It is time for official a 
cognition of this situation and corrective 
action. 


[From the Plainfield (N..) Courier-New® 
Mar. 9, 1962] 
New Tonk Our or STEP 

(Many organizations and the press in NeW 
York State are in favor of raising the K 
drinking age from 18 to 21 in New Yor 
Each time the proposed change is broughi 
up in Albany, a strong lobby succeeds 
having the question referred to a committe? 
“for study.” Here's an editorial on the sub- 
ject published March 6 in the Utica O 
er-Dispatch, Utica, N.Y.) ing 

That old song about a marching unit be 
all out of step but Jim came to mind re s 
the report of the speech of a Syracusan att 
meeting of the Oneida County Restaura, 
& Liquor Dealers Association here sunda?” 

The speaker, Thomas E. Connolly, execu 
tive director of the Onondaga Health — 
ciation, supported the opinion of New yor 
State Legislative Committee witnesses old 
standing that depriving 18- to 21-year- 
youngsters of their legal right to buy ales, 
holic beverages is a new and perhaps m 
vicious prohibition. of 

We can agree with him and Gover” 
Rockefeller that parental influence 18 
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Often abdicated, but when only New York 
State and Louisiana have 18-year-old floors 
on legal beverage sales, the indication is 
Strong that we are wrong, not right. 

Grand juries in this county and others 
have often decried sale of alcoholic drinks to 
teenagers illegally. Raising the age floor 
Should help the honest bartender keep kids 
Out of his place, A 16-year-old doesn't often 
look 21. 

Neither Governor Dempsey, of Connecti- 
cut, nor Governor Hughes, of New Jersey, is 
a bluenosed reformer. But they keep be- 
šeeching New York State to raise the legal 

age to 21 to match theirs. Evi- 

dently they have no fear of reaction of youth 

their 21-year-old floor. They merely want 

Prevent harm to their youngsters who 
come to New York State to drink. 

All the expert testimony in the world 
Can't alter the fact New York is out of step 
With other States on this matter. 


The New American Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
ch edition of the Rotarian, the maga- 
Zine of Rotary International, I have pre- 
Viously cited as being one of the most 
t publications that it has ever 
been my pleasure to read. Here in 64 
Pages are some of the most succinct anal- 
ig of our Nation, her development and 
“a People that you will find anywhere, 
Ait in much more lengthy treatises. 
2 this time I would like to bring to the 
a tention of my colleagues, and all who 
rg the Recorp, an article appearing in 
Magazine written by Dexter M. Kee- 
zer; tracing the historic rise of the aver- 
age American worker into what is now 
he great middle class—the very back- 
ne of our Nation. 
Viser r is presently economic ad- 
r of McGraw-Hill, publishers of Busi- 
Week and many other fine business 
technical periodicals and books. A 
ecltunte of Amherst College who re- 
G ved his doctorate from the Brookings 
Taduate School of Economics and Gov- 
wri t, Dr. Keezer has been a prolific 
is ter, serving both as a journalist and 
ho, author of hooks. He has taught eco- 
Atte at several colleges and univer- 
in Poi and was president of Reed College 
has rtland, Oreg., from 1934 to 1942. He 
Fed held several high positions in the 
eral Government, as a railroad labor 
Wecator, in the NRA, on the National 
ist, Labor Board, as the Deputy Admin- 
Deer Sh OPA. and as a member of the 
Eng Mission for Economic Affairs to 


K Unfortunately the chart prefacing Dr. 
duet s article cannot be here repro- 
lee but it shows, in dramatic fash- 
dur that the dollar income pattern of 
base zens has jumped from a broad 
rey of less than $3,000 per annum to a 
bere byramid where those with $5,000 
est and up make up the great - 
top centage of our workers, The doc- 
Sarticle follows: 
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THE New AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(By Dr. Dexter M. Keezer) 


Look at the chart [not printed in Recorp] 
and you will see, in outline form, the story 
of what has been correctly characterized (by 
Arthur F. Burns, president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research) as “one of 
the great social revolutions of history! —a 
revolution “carried out peacefully and grad- 

If 1 a revolution in the distribution of 
individual income in the United States 
which has quite literally turned the pattern 
of this distribution upside down, to the 
benefit of those who were down toward the 
bottom of the individual income scale. As 
the chart indicates, the profile of the distri- 
bution of individual income in the United 
States in 1929 was shaped like a pyramid, 
with the broad base created by the large 
number of individuals who had relatively 
low incomes, 

Now the profile of Income distribution in 
the United States, as indicated by 1961 fig- 
ures, which are the latest available, is still 
shaped roughly like a pyramid. But the 
pyramid has been turned upside down, with 
the larger numbers of individual income 
receivers in the upper brackets, and the 
numbers in the lower income brackets 
greatly reduced. 

This revolutionary increase in the number 
of individual incomes In the upper income 
brackets in the United States, it should be 
emphasized, is not to be accounted for by 
price Inflation, with attendant reduction in 
the value of the dollar. It is possible, of 
course, to inflate incomes into the upper 
brackets, and there has been inflation in the 
United States since 1929. But the picture 
of the revolution in income distribution pro- 
vided by the chart is not explained by infla- 
tion. The comparisons of the distribution 
of income in the 2 years—1929 and 1961—are 
made in dollars of uniform purchasing 
power. The revolution involved is a revolu- 
tion in real income, a revolutionary up- 
grading of the physical volume of goods and 
services most Americans can actually buy 
with the money income they receive. 

How is this dramatic upgrading of the 
relative income of the common man (and 
woman) in the United States to be accounted 
for? It is to this question that this article 
is largely addressed. In all its ramifications 
the answer to the question reaches into al- 
most every nook and cranny of an economy 
serving more than 185 million Americans in 
a myriad of complex and intricately inter- 
related ways. But the main threats of an 
explanation are clear enough. 

Before 1929, the takeoff date for the chart 
cited at the outset, the American economy 
had many great accomplishments to its 
credit. For example, in spite of meeting the 
necesssity of producing a large stock of 
weapons and munitions to be blown up in 
World War I, the American economy had by 
1929 raised the standard of living of the 
average American by about one-third above 
that of 1900, and made it the highest in the 
world. And in the meantime the population 
had increased from about 76 million to about 
122 million. Indeed, the American economy 
had been performing what the British his- 
torlan W. K. Hancock has characterized as 
the “Western miracle’—that of providing a 
higher and higher standard of living for more 
and more people. 

However, the economic performance of the 
United States fell short in two particulars 
of major importance: 

1. It did not manage to avoid violent 
booms and busts and, largely on this account, 

2. It did not distribute incomes to indi- 
viduals evenly enough to prevent a large 
share of the electorate from feeling that it 
wasn't getting a fair deal. 

There were other aspects of the perform- 
ance of the American economy which left a 
lot to be desired. For one thing, natural 
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resources were frequently chewed up waste- 
Tully and with striking disregard of esthetic 
sensibilities. And sometimes something of 
the same sort happened to men, too. 

However, it was a libelous caricature of 
the American economic performance, as a 
whole, which portrayed it as run by paunchy 
barons attired in business suits of dollar- 
mark design who most enjoyed resting their 
overloaded heels on the necks of downtrodden 
masses of workers and consumers. The fact 
is that, with interruptions caused by eco- 
nomic instability, these masses were, when 
viewed over a span of years, improving their 
lot dramatically. But the caricature of the 
years around the turn of the century is still 
presented, and accepted, in some parts of 
the world as the continuing reality. 

The susceptibility of the American econ- 
omy to violent ups and downs, and the pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with the distribution of 
income which it accentuated, was disclosed 
with devastating force by the great depres- 
sion of the 1930's. It started with the col- 
lapse of a speculative financial boom late in 
1929, and by 1933 had reached a depth where 
more than a fourth of the entire American 
labor force (about 13 million workers) was 
unemployed, and 9 million individual sav- 
ings accounts had been wiped out by bank 
failures. 

As the depression gained momentum, a 
new national administration came to power 
with what it conceived to be—I am sure cor- 
rectly—a clear mandate to do something 
both to reverse its course and prevent its re- 
currence. This the administration proceeded 
to try to do in a number of ways which have 
had abiding effects in shaping the American 
economy. One way was for the Govern- 
ment to pour funds directly into the econ- 
omy, both to relieve economic distress and 
to increase the total amount of economic 
activity by what was tagged as “pump prim- 
ing.” In doing this the Federal Govern- 
ment spent much more money than it was 
able to collect in taxes and thus, for the 
first time in the Nation's history, resorted to 
deficit financing in peacetime—a practice 
which, with stabilization of the economy as 
its avowed aim, has been followed extensively 
since. 

Under a specially constituted agency, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the new Gov- 
ernment embarked directly on what over the 
years has become broad development of the 
resources of the valley, centered upon the 
control of its water resources and their use 
for the generation of electricity, but touch- 
ing in one way and another the entire eco- 
nomic life of the region. Both in magnitude 
and in principle, the TVA constituted a new 
departure in direct governmental develop- 
ment of the resources of a region which, in 
the words of one competent observer, Dr. 
Clair Wilcox, of Swarthmore College, con- 
stituted a transformation in the valley that 
has made it a model which is admired, stud- 
ied, and copied in the development of back- 
ward areas throughout the world.” 

Both to create greater economic stability 
through a steadier now of consumer purchas- 
ing power and to mitigate the individual 
suffering resulting from economic instability, 
a broad program of unemployment insur- 
ance was launched. And insurance to give 
financial protection in old age was coupled 
with it. To much the same end—that of pro- 
moting stability and minimizing individual 
hardship—the Federal Government instituted 
a system of insurance of individual bank de- 
posits, up to an amount of $10,000. 

In another range of operations of probably 
the greatest abiding importance, the Federal 
Government that came to power in the depth 
of the Great Depression undertook a major 
realinement of the economic forces which 
had shaped the American economy. One key 
step in this process was the underwriting 
by the Federal Government of minimum 
prices of a whole series of basic agricultural 
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products. Another was the promotion of the 
organization of wage workers in trade 
unions. The idea underlying both of these 
steps was that when acting individually 
both farmers and wage workers lacked the 
bargaining strength to command shares of 
the income produced that would assure both 
a stable and an equitable flow of purchasing 


power. 

By its underwriting of minimum prices 
for basic farm products, the Federal Govern- 
ment involved the American farmer, long 
heralded for his rugged individualism, in a 
close working partnership. Its promotion 
of organized labor launched that group on 
an ascent toward something which many 
would see approaching supreme political 
power in the Nation. 

Whether the program of the depression- 
born national administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, generally tagged the “New 
Deal,“ did a passably good job in restoring 
a satisfactory level of prosperity is a ques- 
tion which will never be answered conclu- 
sively. The reason is that before the poten- 
tlalities of the program could be anything 
like fully tested, the rush to arm for World 
War II. with its tremendous demands for 
production and workers, was on. It is en- 
tirely clear, however, that the “New Deal” 
put in place foundations which fundamen- 
tally altered the American economy. 

In these foundations the American par- 
ticipation in World War II also made some 
profound and abiding changes. Its voracious 
demands for labor not only created full em- 
ployment, but also brought a large and what 
has proved to be an abiding increase in the 
proportion of women in the Nation's labor 
force. If the prewar proportion of women 
in the labor force prevailed today, there 
would not be anywhere near enough work- 
ers to fill the jobs now being filled. Under 
the forced draft of wartime requirements 
the American economy also grew at a 
phenomenal rate, an as it came out of the 
wartime decade it was producing a volume 
of goods and services half again as large as 
it was at the beginning. 

To pay that half—of the $275 
billion cost of the US. participation in the 
war which was met by tax collections, Fed- 
eral income tax rates were raised to what in 
the prewar years would have seemed astro- 
nomical heights. And the heavy load of ex- 
penditures which the Federal Government 
has carried in the postwar years for the mili- 
tary, foreign economic aid, and expanding 
Federal services, has perpetuated these very 
high tax rates, and very large Government 
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In the postwar years successive national 
political administrations of different parties 
have altered in various ways the foundations 
of the American economy they found in 
place. But they have not changed its essen- 
tial character as an economy which, as basi- 
cally overhauled to meet the convulsions of 
the thirties and forties: 

1. Gives its individual participants wide 
freedom of choice In choosing their jobs, 
which, as a whole, yield them the highest in- 
comes available anywhere. 

2. Provides protection against the vicissi- 
tudes of unemployment and old age through 
broadly based programs of unemployment 
insurance and social security. Public provi- 
sion for insurance to meet the needs of old 
age is supplemented by private pension 
funds with assets of more than 650 billion. 

3. To give assurance that their bargain- 
ing strength is adequate (some would say 
far too adequate), encourages the organiza- 
tion of workers in trade unions which cur- 
rently embrace some 17 million workers. 

4. Encourages the organization of farmers 
to strengthen their bargaining position, and 
also underwrites, with Government funds, 
minimum prices for a broad array of farm 
products. 
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5. Operates under a highly progressive 
tax system, with rates ascending with rising 
individual income to a point where 91 per- 
cent of any additional income goes to the 
tax collector—an arrangement which broadly 
blocks the accumulation of great fortunes. 

A few years ago in India, where I had the 
extraordinary honor of talking to the Rotary 
Clubs of Bombay and Calcutta on successive 
meeting days, I found that even those who 
had been to the United States had little 
or no conception of the degree to which— 
through social security insurance, taxation, 
and Government policy and expenditures— 
the American economy is geared to protect 
the interests of the common man, The 
chart cited at the outset tells much of the 
story at a glance. 

In India, as well as elsewhere overseas, I 
encountered a more or less standard pattern 
of economic thought which conceives of the 
economy as divided into a “public sector“ 
and a “private sector.” Any such classifi- 
cation is more confusing than helpful in 
analyzing how the American economy works. 
For, far from having anything like sharply 
defined public and private sectors, there is a 
wide range of arrangements involving a 
great variety and mixture of public and 
private controls. 

In the American economy there are opera- 
tions which are strictly Government owned 
and operated—the postal service and the in- 
stallations of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for example. There are operations which are 
left quite strictly to private initiative. This 
is largely true of manufacturing and retail 
trade. And in between there are many mix- 
tures of public and private control. The 
transportation and electrical power services 
are for the most part privately owned, but 
subject to public regulation of their rates 
and services. Construction is carried on pri- 
marily by private establishments and for the 
benefit of individual owners, but there are 
Government guarantees of loans for home- 
building. 

And so it goes through a wide spectrum 
of arrangements involving both public 
and private controls to a degree which 
thoroughly belies the conception of clearly 
defined public and private sectors. A cen- 
tury ago President Abraham Lincoln ad- 
vanced the proposition that “the legitimate 
object of Government is to do for the people 
what needs to be done, but which they can- 
not by individual effort do at all or do as well 
for themselves.” Great flexibility in apply- 
ing this proposition, rather than doctrinaire 
devotion to rigid conceptions of what prop- 
erly belongs in the public and private sec- 
tors, is surely one of the great strengths of 
the American economy. 

Another of the rather unique strengths of 
the American economy, in the opinion of 
this observer, is provided by its so-called an- 
titrust laws which, oddly enough, have been 
very little emulated elsewhere. The basic 
idea underlying these laws, the first of which 
were enacted in 1890, is that when unregu- 
lated private enterprise is entrusted with the 
production of goods and services, fair com- 
petition between competing establishments 
is the essential element of proper perform- 
ance in the public interest. Consequently, 
the broad aim of the antitrust laws is to out- 
law private monopoly and agreements be- 
tween what would otherwise be competing 
firms to impose restraints on competition 
such as those fixing uniform prices or limit- 
ing output. 

Business competition in the United States 
today takes forms far different from those 
which prevailed when the antitrust laws were 
first enacted. In some industries only a few 
industrial giants operate today where there 
were scores of firms early in the century. 
But this does not mean that the competition 
is any less severe. Indeed it is frequently 
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intensified by the great strength acquired 
by the few survivors in a continuing compet- 
itive struggle. Indeed, there is good reason 
to believe that competition in that range of 
American business where the antitrust laws 
buttress the reliance upon fair competition 
to assure performance in the public interest 
has never been more intense than it is today. 

The competition frequently takes forms 
that would have been regarded as quite 
fanciful a few decades ago. One of them is 
the financial support by business corpora- 
tions of colleges and universities. This yee? 
business firms will make gifts of more than 
$150 million to these institutions, primarily 
to help protect their long-range prospects PY 
having a system of higher education adequate 
to the public and industrial needs of the 
Nation. 

One of the key forces intensifying business 
and industrial competition in the United 
States is that provided by the tremendous 
outlays being made for scientific and indus- 
trial research and development. This 
American industry will be spending more 
than $11 billion for research and develop- 
ment, with about half of this amount being 
initially provided by the Federal Government 
and largely for research and development 
related to national defense. 

The tremendous boom in research and 
development which, as the chart indicates 
promises to carry total expenditurs for thes? 
purposes to almost 624 billion a year by 1970, 
is spawning a veritable flood of new products 
new industrial proceses, and new equipment- 
This accelerating flood, in turn, is adding a 
great and, in large part, new dynamic force 
to the American economy. 

Since the 1920's, imposition of heavy taxes 
on both business and personal income par 
cut down financial incentives to work an 
to risk funds on new ventures, Over = 
same period the benefits provided by soci# 
security arrangements, while not provi 
the financial basis for a comfortable career. 
have reduced the penalties for not working: 
As a result, fears have been expr 
some that these arrangements would weaken 
disastrously what had been great driving 
forces of the American economy—in in 
form of large rewards for hard and suoceme 
ful work and heavy penalties for lack of Í 
However, this has not proved to be the case. 
and one reason is that great new driving 
force has been added by the continuing 
expanding boom in scientific research ane 
development, or what is sometimes cal! 
the industry of invention. 1 

The American economy still has 4 ee 
quota of problems to solve before it can 
suspected of approaching perfection in per- 
forming its role of producing more and more 
material well-being for more and more pe 
ple. One of its most persistent problems "* 
ironically enough, created by the very abu” 
dance produced by American agriculture, 
American farmers produce many crops ig 
bountifully that their market prices woult 
be excessively low for the farmers if t» 
Government did not, in a variety of way® 
provide support for these prices. A solu 
of this problem, which would restore 
American agriculture a marketing indepe 
ence comparable to that enjoyed by ames 
ican manufacturing, has stumped a W op 
succession of national political pak 
tions of differing political complexions an 
continues to do so, : by 

Another problem, which is aggravated wpe 
the scope and speed of innovation and the 
improvement of industrial technology in 
United States, is that of retraining and 
locating workers displaced by this proces 
well enough and fast enough to main 
the maximum feasible level of employme y 
For example, 78,000 coal miners, lars® 5 
equipped with massive modern machinery 
can produce more coal than 250,000 mine 
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Produced in the 1930's. In the process a 
vast amount of dirty and dangerous work 
has been eliminated, but along with it there 
have been problems of retraining and re- 
location of displaced workers which remain 
to be solved. However, for those displaced 

Problems have been eased by provision 
for compensation during periods of unem- 

ent. 

There are many who feel that the over- 
shadowing problem of the American econ- 
amy is that government—National, State, 
and local—has come to play too large a 
Part in operations. A generation ago only 
about 10 percent of the Nation’s total eco- 

activity was channeled through Gov- 
ernment; today about 20 percent is so con- 
ed. However, massive requirements of 
ture for national defense, as well as 

Wide public approval of Government sup- 
Of a great variety of social security and 
-welfare arrangements, provide little 
Prospect that the governmental share in the 
&tion’s economic life will soon be return- 
toward its earlier level. A continuing 
Problem, stemming from the Nation’s heavy 
financial commitments overseas for defense 
Of the West and economic development and 
kad, is that of maintaining a safe and satis- 
Sctory balance of international payments. 

In the meantime, the overhauling of the 
institutional framework of the American 
economy, some key parts of which have been 

y blocked out in this article, has: 
1. Greatly improved the lot of the com- 
man, and by a process of leveling up 
rather than leveling down. 

2. Made violent booms and busts such as 
— which previously blighted the pre- 

orid War II economy a matter of unhappy 


8. Not only perpetuated but, over the post- 
War period as a whole, actually increased 
the dynamic force which has consistently 
been the crowning characteristic of Amer- 
lean economic life. 

And, if the world has the elemental good 
Sense to avoid blowing itself up with hydro- 

bombs, the prospect is that this process 


tin erading and improvement will con- 
— at a vigorous pace during the decade 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, the 
transformation of America from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural society into the 
Most powerful industrial society ever in 
the e is one of the epic events in 
Scie ry of the world. The National 
that Foundation recently ascribed to 
dar transformation the achievement of 

Sreatness as a nation: 
bore real genius as a nation has been the 
Practi to convert scientific knowledge into 
cal utility. 


peut as well as quickly learning to im- 
Tove our own society, we have been as 
PILE to share our knoweldge and its ap- 
wonton to the benefit of the entire 
Id. Professor Toynbee has declared: 
the © 20th century will be remembered as 
wil oe when the benefits of civilization 
h ve become available to the whole 
— race, The idea of the common wel- 
early ot = people has come initially from 
ca. 
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In the March issue of the Rotarian, 
to which I have alluded in past days and 
earlier today, there is an excellent article 
about the scientific and industrial revo- 
lution that has taken place in America, 
It was written by Arthur J. Snider who 
has been the science editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. A past president of 
the National Association of Science 
Writers, Mr. Snider has won several 
awards in the newspaper field, including 
the National Headliner’s Award. He is 
a graduate of the University of Iowa and 
has done graduate work at Northwestern 
University. Mr. Snider’s article follows: 

From COTTON GIN TO SATELLITE 
(By Arthur J. Snider) 


This is the 20th anniversary year of the 
achievement of American scientists in un- 
leashing and controlling the energy of the 
atom, an event ranking with the prehistoric 
lighting of fire. On December 2, 1942, at 
3:25 o'clock in the afternoon, Enrico Fermi 
ordered the control rods withdrawn from a 
crude, beehive-shaped atomic furnace. The 
crescendo clicking of counters told the mo- 
mentous story: The reaction was self-sus- 
taining. Atomic energy was a reality. It 
promised to fulfill man's age-old dream of 
an unlimited source of energy and one day 
eliminate starvation. 

Properly, no one can point to an hour 
or a day when mankind moved from the era 
of fossil fuels into the atomic age. Like al- 
most all developments, atomic energy was a 
culmination of a series of discoveries—by a 
Frenchman, Henri Becquerel, who in 1895 
discovered the phenomenon of radioactivity; 
by a German, Albert Einstein, who in 1906 
published the famous equation that energy 
equals mass times the velocity of light 
squared; by a Dane, Niels Bohr, who in 1913 
first explained nuclear-energy radiation; by 
an Englishman, James Chadwick, who in 
1932 discovered the neutron; and by several 
others. 

The 42 American scientists assembied in 
the makeshift laboratory under the Univer- 
sity of Chicago football bleachers that cold 
December afternoon were standing on the 
shoulders of foreign colleagues who had gone 
before. But it remained for them to perform 
the critical experiment and it remained for 
American technology and industry to bring 
atomic energy to full fruition on a meaning- 
Tul scale. 

Within the 3 years to follow, the best 


- brains of American scientists and know-how 


of top industrialists and engineers had set 
up the most expensive and complex indus- 
trial operation the world had ever known in 
fashioning the war-ending atomic bomb. 
Never in history had a major development 
moved with such speed from the laboratory 
to practicality. It involved mines, ore mills, 
and mammoth chemical plants. The intri- 
cate process of separating radioactive urani- 
um resembled no other ever known before 
the atomic age. The atom-plant network 
stretched across the Nation. 


It was another example of what the world 
has come to know as Yankee ingenuity. 
Whether a discovery has come from abroad or 
at home, the talent to produce it on a mass 
scale, to bring it to a state of world useful- 
ness, is characteristically American. Today, 
nearly every article made in the United 
States, from safety pins to automobiles, is 
manufactured by these mass-production 
methods. With only 6 percent of the world’s 
population, the United States is producing 
a very important share of the world's goods. 
It has made available commodities that only 
the wealthy could otherwise buy. It has 
transformed a predominantly agricultural 
society into the most powerful industrial so- 
ciety of all time. It has given demonstrative 
support to the premise that poverty is not 
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an inescapable burden, but rather an incon- 
venience that can be done away with. 

Appraising the state of American science 
and technology recently, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation reported: “Our real genius 
as a nation has been the power to convert 
scientific knowledge into practical utility.” 
Historian Arnold J. Toynbee elaborated: 
“The 20th century will be remembered as the 
period when the benefits of civilization will 
have become available to the whole human 
race. The idea of the common welfare for 
all people has come initially from early 
America.“ 

The scientific and industrial revolution in 
the United States Is all the more spectacular 
when it is considered to be the product of 
little more than 150 years of development. 
Before that, farming occupied the attention 
of the Nation, Discovery and manufacturing 
lagged, because human muscle power could 
not be spared from the fields. Frederick Gil- 
gour, Yale University historian of science, 
noted that even as late as 1845, America was 
credited with only 42 percent of the discov- 
eries made in the previous 9 years. 

It was not until Eli Whitney developed the 
cotton gin and particularly the concept of 
interchangeable parts near the end of the 
18th century that the future of US. tech- 
nology was profoundly affected. Charles F. 
Kettering, a latter-day inventor, called this 
concept the important key to the Nation’s 
development of mass production. It made 
possible the installation of an assembly line 
by Henry Ford which turned out a finished 
car every 20 seconds. 

After Whitney put pieces of wire and wood 
together to invent the gin that separated the 
seed from the cotton and made the United 
States an exporter of cotton, world atten- 
tion began turning to American creative 
genius. There followed Robert Fulton's 
steamboat, Samuel F. B. Morse's telegraph, 
Elias Howe’s sewing machine, Richard Hoe's 
printing press, Alexander Graham Bell's tele- 
phone, Cyrus McCormick's reaper, Thomas 
Edison's phonograph and incandescent lamp, 
Edmund Quincy’s corn picker, George West- 
inghouse’s air brake, the Wright brothers’ 
airplane, and even such small and utilitarian 
inventions as King Gillette's safety razor, 
Whitcomb Judson’s zipper, and Walter 
Hunt's safety pin. 

Invention and discovery, coupled with 
growing industrial might, moved the coun- 
try into exponential growth. In 1800 the 
power used to convert US, national re- 
sources to useful goods was 80 percent sup- 
plied by animals, 16 percent by man, and 
4 percent by steam engine and water wheel. 
Today mechanized power contributes more 
than 96 percent, and man and animals only 
4 percent. 

One hundred years ago machines supplied 
about one horsepower for each productive 
worker. Today they supply 10 horsepower 
and free the worker for less arduous tasks. 

The end of the heroic age of individual in- 
vention in the United States came in World 
War I when the country was compelled to 
mobilize its scientific talent to meet the 
needs of the military. Collectivization of 
invention came to replace in large part the. 
discovery by lone individuals. Edison had 
foreshadowed this when he workd with other 
sclentists and engineers in a Menlo Park 
laboratory whose purpose was research. But 
where Edison worked with not more than 
100 people, today some of the Nation's 5,000 
industrial laboratories may employ as many 
as 7,500 men in research and development. 
The phenomenon of trained physicists, chem- 
ists, and engineers working in groups is the 
growing practice. Corporate invention has 
advantages in providing a whole new dimen- 
sion of support, including vast resources, the 
finest equipment, and technical help. Where 
the Nation could count only 2,000 engineers 
and scientists in the time of Edison’s first 
high-voltage light bulb, today there are 
700,000. The group system of invention has 
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paid big dividends in sophisticated discov- 
erles in power, communications, transporta- 
tion, health, and laborsaving devices. 

It has brought DDT and other insecticides, 
magnetic recording, synthetic fibers, anti- 
blotics, high-temperature alloys, heat-resist- 
ant paints, synthetic rubber, transistors, and 
other miniaturized electronic components. 
It has helped raise the world’s standard of 
living. It also has made possible complex 
developments, such as atomic energy, which 
are beyond the solution of a single genius. 

In all the span of recorded history, no 
greater potential for world benefit has 
existed than the exploitation of atomic 
energy—initiated by the United States. Not 
only are homes and factories now electrified 
in some American cities with virtually un- 
limited sources of energy, but also portable, 

- prefabricated nuclear-power reactors are 

being placed in remote and isolated areas 
of the world which have in the past been 
impossible to supply with fuel because of 
distances and weather conditions. This 
portends the day when cheap electricity will 
be produced to irrigate dry soils and turn 
deserts into fertile agricultural lands and 
open up regions considered today to be too 
poor in natural resources. 

Power production is only one aspect of the 
rapid progress being made to harness the 
atom to man's benefit. The greater success 
story may lie in radioisotopes, the elements 
made radioactive in the atomic-fission 
process. 

Dr. Paul C. Aebersold, Director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission's Office of Isotope 
Development, says that even if there were 
no other benefits to accrue from atomic 
energy, isotopes would justify the money 
and effort expended. 

Isotopes are already having a great impact 
on progress in agriculture, medicine, and 
industry. They are helping to increase food 
production through better fertilizers and 
elimination of insect pests that destroy crops 
and stored foods. 

Because isotope compounds can be traced 
through the metabolic system in quantities 
as small as a billionth of a gram, it is possible 
to determine how livestock utilizes various 
fodders, and thus isotopes provide a means 
of increasing meat production. 

Atomic radiation is being used to reduce 
food spollage by destroying bacteria and 
extending shelf life of meats, fish, and poul- 
try. The technique will one day be applied 
to lands where there is little or no refrig- 
eration. 

In medicine, isotopes are providing diag- 
nostic and therapeutic benefits to more than 
half a million patients a year. Dr. George 
V. LeRoy, of the University of Chicago, says 
that in the second quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury, only the sulfa drugs and antibiotics 
had a more significant influence on the 
quality of medical care in the United States. 

Tens of thousands of patients have been 
spared the inconvenience of thyroid surgery 
by drinking a “cocktail” of radioactive io- 
dine. From one-third to two-fifths of pa- 
tients with advanced cancer of the breasts 
are benefited by removal or destruction of 
the pituitary gland through use of radio- 
active yttrium. 

In industry, radioisotopes are used rou- 
tinely to inspect welds in ships’ pipelines. 
Introduced iñ minute quantities in various 
materials, they have proved important in 
wear studies of motors and lubricants. More 
than 6,000 gauges using radioisotopes have 
been bought by industry to measure the 
thicknesses and densities of such sheet ma- 
terials as rubber, metal, plastics, and paper 
as they move along the production line—or 
in food manufacture to control for example, 
the amount of sugar that goes Into the man- 
ufacture of applesauce. 

also have made possible the 
world’s first automatic weather station which 
is to begin operating in 1962 in a remote, un- 
inhabited, relatively inaccessible island in 
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the Canadian Arctic, a region long blank on 
the world weather maps. Powered by iso- 
topes, the equipment in the unmanned sta- 
tion will measure wind speed and direction, 
temperature, and barometric pressure and 
routinely transmit the information every 
3 hours to stations hundreds of miles away. 

The United States has been quick to share 
its peaceful know-how of atomic energy 
with the world. Early in the development 
of atomic energy, President Eisenhower laid 
his atoms-for-peace program before the 
United Nations in one of the great addresses 
of the century. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency he proposed is a reality. Bi- 
lateral agreements have been concluded by 
the United States with scores of nations on 
cooperation in civil uses of atomic energy. 
The United States initiated the first world 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and has established international 
schools of nuclear engineering which have 
enrolled thousands of scientists from abroad. 

Nothing has stirred the imagination of 
the world as much as the advances into 
space. Since the beginning of time, man’s 
environment has been confined essentially to 
the surface of the earth. In the last cen- 
tury the balloon carried the daring to heights 
of a few miles. On December 17, 1903, the 
first controlled flight of a few hundred feet 
by plane led to today’s jet that crosses the 
Attantic Ocean in six hours and makes the 
whole world a neighborhood. 

Today man has at his disposal the vehicles 
that make it possible for him to send in- 
struments far out into space and even to 
venture for short distances himself to ex- 
plore, discover, and learn, Already a new 
knowledge of the earth and its atmosphere 
is being traced in the physical phenomena 
of dust clouds, electric fields, magnetic fields, 
and cosmic rays. 

American space probes, for example, have 
discovered the Van Allen belts, the streams 
of charged particles trapped in spiral mo- 
tion about the magnetic lines of force and 
deemed to be significant hazards for future 
space travel. 

Immediate application to man’s benefit 
has come from the American space effort. 
During the active life of satellites Tiros I 
and Tiros II. more than 35,000 scenes of 
clouds covering the earth were photographed 
from space. Tiros III, carrying a radioiso- 
tope power unit, telemetered advance warn- 
ings of hurricanes last summer. 

For the first time the United States is on 
the way to making virtually continuous ob- 
servations of weather characteristics over 
the entire globe, including polar, oceanic, 
and desert areas not now producing much 
weather data. 

According to testimony before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, im- 
provement of only 10 percent in the accuracy 
of weather predictions would result in sav- 
ings of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually to farmers in crop planning, to build- 
ers, shippers, airlines, and the tourist trade, 
and in flood control. The U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau has said the weather satellite is possi- 
bly the most significant development in 
meteorology of all time, more important than 
the development of the barometer. 

On August 12, 1960, President Eisenhower's 
voice was transmitted 2.400 miles from Call- 
fornia to New Jersey via a balloon satellite, 
Echo I. It was the harbinger of a system 
that will ultimately expand the channels 
of communication and bring peoples of the 
world closer together by way of voice and 
picture. > 

The United States is sharing its space 
knowledge with other countries. Recently, 
representatives of the meteorological services 
of 20 nations assembled in Washington, D.C., 
to learn effective uses of Tiros cloud photo- 
graphs in their own countries. 

Technical guidance and laboratory sup- 
port also are being made available to coun- 
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tries wishing to orbit individual experiments 
in satellites in consultation with US. 
scientists. 

The advances of medicine in the United 
States can be measured by the increase in 
life expectancy from age 40 at the turn of the 
century to the Biblically allotted threescore 
and ten at present. 

In addition to miracle drugs to attack 
hitherto fatal pneumonias and other infec- 
tions there have come a vaccine 
crippling poliomyelitis and the promises of 
vaccines against measles, mumps, and even 
the common cold. Pills have relieved thou- 
sands of diabetics from lifelong slavery to 
the hypodermic needle. American rese 
has developed hormones to relieve arthritis, 
tranquilizers to relieve emotional stress. 
drugs to prevent rheumatic fever, and agents 
to control epileptic seizures. 

Within the last 15 years, surgeons have 
dared invade the heart, considered for 
thousands of years to be a sacred untouch- 
able organ. Today more than 20 heart 
operations are being performed in the 
United States because of the development 
of a heart-lung machine that maintains the 
patient even though his own heart and 
lungs are disconnected. 

Medical assistance is the oldest form of 
American foreign aid, stretching back more 
than a century when medical missions 
traveled overseas. Having engaged in 3 
vigorous ‘malaria-eradication campaign in 
sectors of the world, the United States 18 
involved now in a concentrated war against 
tuberculosis through its own programs 
as the heaviest contributor to the World 
Health Organization. More than $100 mu- 
lion has been allocated in this fiscal year 
of the U.S. budget for health activities in 
underdeveloped countries. 

The United States was instrumental in 
organizing the International Geophysical 
Year, the most ambitious and successful co, 
operative undertaking ever in the history of 
science. More than 67 nations pooled re- 
sources, techniques, and energies to observe 
the earth and its environment. Between 
mid-1957 and 1958, scientists recorded earth- 
quakes, obtained new data on cosmic rays, 
made major discoveries about gravity and 
magnetism, glaciers, and volcanoes. 

As explosive as American science and 
technology have been in the past, this is but 
a prologue to the future. The computer 
age, now unfolding, will bring breathtaking 
advances, Computers are the brains of auto- 
mation. Einstein said that “ultimate auto- 
mation based upon atomic power could make 
our modern industries look as primitive as 
the methods of the stone age men look to U5 
now.” 

If the industrial revolution effectively re- 
leases man from being a beast of burden, 
computer revolution is releasing him 
slavery to dull routine. It already has in- 
creased the computational ability of man bY 
a million times. Computers are freeing 
human mind for intellectual tasks, In the 
America ahead, brainpower will be the secret 
of success. 


Foreign Fellowships for Medical 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, an 
increasing amount of attention is be- 
ing paid by the public today to person 
to-person relationships between our ei 
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zens and those of other countries. For 
this reason I was particularly interested 
to learn the details of the foreign, fel- 
lowships program administered by the 

lation of American Medical Col- 
leges through a grant from Smith Kline 
& French Laboratories of Philadelphia, 
and I believe my colleagues will also find 

information of interest. 

In the 3 years since Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories originated its pro- 
Sram, 92 American medical students 
have received Smith Kline & French fel- 

ships under which senior medical stu- 
dents visit remote areas of the world for 
a minimum of 10 weeks of work and 
trudy. They learn how medicine is prac- 
ced in cultures greatly different from 
dur own; they study diseases not com- 
mon in the United States, and they gain 
1 and experience as to the acute need 
i Medical knowledge in distant lands. 
addition, they serve as informal good- 
will ambassadors for the United States. 
10 fellowships are, of course, confined 
the medical field, for Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories believe that medi- 
Cine in all its aspects presents one of the 
t possible avenues toward increased 
understanding among nations. 

There is no doubt that all concerned 
= t easurably from this unusual 
linical experience. 
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and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. : 
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10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings: 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
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correctly given in the RECORD. 
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from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
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the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Results of a Poll, First Congressional 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
IN THE 55 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Past several years I have sent out the 
Questionnaire to the people who reside 
in the First Congressional District of Ar- 


1, 


6. W. 


National Transportation Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


A OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Wee BURDICK. Mr. President, Hon. 
N Guy, Governor of the State of 
2 Dakota has conveyed his views 

President Kennedy on the national 
transportation policy. I believe my col- 
leagues will find his remarks of interest. 
tone Unanimous consent to have the let- 
3 from Governor Guy printed in the 


RD, 
There being no objection, the letter 
88 ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ollows: : 
STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, March 7, 1962. 


Statement on national transportation 
Policy, 


Ww 


Re 


= Honorable Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
sident of the United States, 


Sshington, D.C. 

Tries Kennepr: In 1962, two 
ian railroads, the Northern Pacific and 
thet eat Northern, are seeking to merge 
Tegarg r e organizations. Many people 
this merger as a private matter be- 

To th, two investor-owned common carriers. 
ese people, the right of free enterprise 
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kansas. Out of 8,000 who received the 
questionnaire, more than 1,500 replies 
were returned to me, which is approxi- 
mately 17 percent of the total. The 
questions asked dealt with current do- 
mestie and international issues. In ad- 
dition to the cooperative interest shown 
by the recipients of the poll, many news- 
papers of the district printed the ques- 
tions by number in their columns. As a 
result, an additional number of people 
who were subscribers participated in the 
project. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the answers received to the 11 ques- 


[Percent] 


z Do you favor balaneing the budget even though it could mean the elimination of some of the Federal services now pora or being proposed? 
Do you approve of an all-out effort to be the Ist nation to place a man on the moon although such efort would entail 
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7 Deo you favor buying these U.N. bonds if the fatiure to do so could or would mean the collapse and 2 9 5 9 of the world organtzution? 


8. Would you favor a tax bill which would sto 

9 woul 

w Would 

11. Do you favor the President's trade Agreements progr: 
Do you 


to manage its own affairs should prevail and 
the desires of the stockholders and manage- 
ment should be the overriding consideration 
as to whether or not these two railroads 
merge. 

If the merger matter is to be decided on 
this basis, there is no legitimate reason to 


pursue it further. However, I cannot regard 
the rail merger proposal with this degree of 
simplification. 

These two vast rall services came about 
in our ploneer days through a combination 
of investors, the Federal Government and an 
aggressive faith in the economic future of 
the Nation by railroad management. From 
the beginning; the investors in railroad stock 
realized that they were owners of a common 
carrier in which the people of the Nation 
had enough interest-to warrant heavy Fed- 
eral subsidies in the form of land grants and 
mail contracts. The Federal Government, 
acting as an agent for all of the Nation's 
people, saw such value in the.network of 
heavy transportation rall facilities that it 
was Willing to offer inducements for individ- 
ual railroads to expand thelr operations. 

The Natlon's people have as much or more 
interest in rall tion today as they 
did when the first ties were laid. Competi- 
tion between modes of transportation has 
been a stimulus for nationwide economic 
expansion for decades, This competition 
makes its greatest contribution when trans- 
portation services seek to expand through 
innovation and improvement of facilities and 
services. Today we see a situation in which 
the merging of parallel rail lines would deny 
the value of competition and would seem to 
seek to compete, not by innovation and ex- 
pansion of services, but by retrenchment in 


tions asked was the small percentage of 
the people who had “no opinion” on the 
various questions involved in the survey. 
I was gratified at the responses to the 
questions asked, as this indicates that 
our people are well informed with regard 
5 the vast problems confronting the Na- 
on. 

The responsibility of making decisions 
on legislative questions and issues 18 
solely that of the Member himself. Views 
and observations of constituents are very 
valuable in arriving at conclusions and 
determinations on bills upon which the 
Member is called upon to vote. The re- 
sults of the poll follow: 


14 3 
expenditure of several billion 

66 8 
68 5 

8 5 
72 9 
48 9 

3 2 
47 9 
53 21 
20 36 
59 1¹ 


facilities and personnel, accompanied by a 
severe cutback of currently marginal services, 
Somewhere in the consideration of com- 
mon carriers’ right to merge should appear 
the question, “Are people really necessary?” 
In answering this question, we note that the 
physical facilities of railroads, including roll- 
ing stock, are fixed and immobile. The per- 
sonnel who work for railroads have a great 
deal more mobility and could be shifted 
within the industry or shifted from the in- 
dustry. Shifting of human resources into 
or out of industry involves, in many cases, a 
breakdown and loss of those personal values 
and satisfactions which are to people a nec- 
essary part of a good life. The investment 
in railroads in the form of stock has high 
mobility and should receive least considera- 
tion from a sociological point of view. In 
most instances, stock earnings are an auxil- 
lary source of income to people and are 
not a prime source of income as are wages, 

The natural flow of capital to where it 18 
needed will shrink or expand any major en- 
terprise, including railroads. I believe the 
overriding considerations in judging the ad- 
visability of merging common carriers are 
the effects that it would have on people. 
There are Many, many people affected by rail 
service. 

I have spoken only of the railroad workers, 
management and stockholders. However, we 
must also consider all of the people whose 
livelihood depends upon railroad transpor- 
tation of raw and finished products. These 
people work in industries dependent on rail 
transportation or are consumers of indus- 
tries dependent on rall transportation. 
Thousands of families make up the working 
forces of rail-served industries that are now 
or someday could be established because of 
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rail service. I believe that the expansion of 
industries depending on rail service will con- 
tinue to increase rather than decrease. I 
believe that the continual growth in this 
Nation's population will cause a continued 
demand for development of hitherto mar- 
ginal natural resources, and construction of 
plant sites in areas long held to be at a dis- 
advantage marketwise. 

It is unthinkable to me that railroads 
should use data accumulated under a short 
span of recent years to justify a merger which 
would relegate areas now served by mainline 
rail transportation to secondary lines in the 
future. Nor do I believe that this Nation's 
highway system as now constructed, or as it 
might have to be constructed, should be 
asked to bear the brunt of Increasingly heavy 
transportation when the rail lines are al- 
ready established to do the job. 

At present the question of monopoly does 
not appear to greatly affect North Dakota, as 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
lines cross the State at widely separated 
points, But there are points in North Da- 
kota which, through lack of competition be- 
tween merged railroads, would find them- 
selves forced to accept reduced services, 

The main argument against monopoly 
would take place in viewing the long haul 
from the Twin Cities to the west coast. 
Surely, there is now competition between 
the railroads which a merger would elimi- 
nate. By eliminating the competition for 
this long-haul service between railroads, we 
also diminish long-haul competition with 
trucks. Whenever competition is dimin- 
ished, the desire to improve, to become more 
efficient, and to serve the public is greatly 
diminished, 

As North Dakota communities view the 
proposed merger they ask themselves, “Which 
main line will be relegated to branch-line 
status?” Those communities now served by 
branch lines from the two present main lines 
are asking themselves, “If the merger takes 
place and leaves only oné main line across 
North Dakota, which present feeder lines 
will become unjustified because of the mer- 
ger, and disappear entirely from the scene?” 
North Dakota communities are asking them- 
selves, “Which of us will become static or 
declining communities because of the loss 
of rail service?” Natural resource developers 
in North Dakota are looking at the proposed 
merger and are asking, “Will the restriction 
of services and facilities set the day of de- 
velopment of such products as lignite coal, 
salt, uranium, cement and crude oil back to 
years in the future?” Our agricultural re- 
source development could be set back even 
further. 

Most communities and political subdivi- 
sions in North Dakota have been planned 
from their inception with the two large rail- 
roads—the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific—as integral parts of their economy. 
The loss of services to those communities on 
that main line relegated to a secondary track 
under the merger will suffer a wrenching and 
tearing of their resident railroad labor 
forces, and among personnel in services es- 
tablished to accommodate the resident rail- 
road labor forces. The schools and other 
services of the political subdivisions now 
established will surely suffer a loss in 
planned tax revenue causing a serious tax 
burden on the people remaining. 

Once again, we return to the question, 
“Are people really necessary?” Who has the 
prime interest in the railroads? Is it the 
railroad investor? Is it the railroad laboring 
man? Is it railroad management? Is it the 
people whose industries provide the raw or 
finished products to be transported by rail- 
road? Is it the people of communities who 
rely on other people directly affected by 
railroad income to help support community 
services? Is it the people of the Nation in 
its desire to have the strongest transporta- 
tion system in the interests of national de- 
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fense? Is it the people of generations yet 
unborn who will be developing natural re- 
sources, plant sites, and communities along 
railroads in the future? Is it the people who 
benefit from Government services which rely 
on railroads as a collector of taxes? This is 
a very serious question, We must know how 
people are related to the merger problem, 

It would seem to me that the United 
States cannot afford to have fostered the 
railroads, and to a great degree benefited by 
the railroads, and now in 1962 allow the 
pressure of certain specific interests seeking 
a merger to override the diffused general 
interest of all of the people of a State or of 
the Nation. It would seem that it is now 
time for the United States to develop a 
transportation policy which will outline, not 
on a piecemeal basis but in a program of 
far-reaching determination, the matter of 
merging of any competing forms of trans- 
portation. 

North Dakota's interest is the Nation’s 
interest, I am convinced that the merging 
of the Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroads would have serious long-range 
consequences to this State, and in solving 
a problem for a few people would aggravate 
problems for many more people. 

I am specifically recommending that you 
ask the Congress of the United States to 
adopt, after serious study, some guidelines 
within which transportation investors, trans- 
portation workmen and the general public 
will know what our long-range goal is, rela- 
tive to moving people and goods in the best 
interests of our Nation in the years ahead. 
To allow the proposed Northern Pacific-Great 
Northern Railroad merger without such a na- 
tional interest study and guidelines would 
in my estimation be a hasty move which 
would be very difficult to rectify after the 
shrinkage of rail transportation services had 
taken place because of the merger. The Na- 
tlon appears to be approaching an era of 
increasing pressure for transportation merg- 
ers 


I believe that Congress should act quickly 
to hold in abeyance all proposals on trans- 
portation mergers, particularly those mergers 
involving parallel or competitive lines. We 
in this country have a tendency to worship 
at the altar of apparent efficiency. This 
worship could be unwise if the attainment of 
possible efficiency comes from positive sacri- 
fice of the interests of people. In my estl- 
mation, people will always be necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
WrttuM L. Guy, 
Governor. 


Railroads Vital to Our Economy and 
Defense—New Frontier Fast Becoming 
New Tax Tier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
railroads want to retain the franchises 
they hold they should increase and im- 
prove their services and facilities—these 
are vital to the Nation’s economy and 
defense. In this the Federal Govern- 
ment should give assistance wherever 
possible. 

Railroads, by forced curtailments to- 
day, are becoming almost as extinct in 
certain areas as countless other private 
initiative in what was once regarded part 
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of the free enterprise system which 
made America great. 

The New Frontier is fast becoming the 
new tax tier in destroying private and 
individual initiative. The oppressive 
and confiscatory taxes being pro 
by the so-called liberal individuals and 
groups is just more evidence that these 
self-styled liberals are the same indi- 
viduals who believe in spending the other 
fellow's money and then getting it back 
from the taxpayers with interest. 

In fact one self-styled liberal indi- 
vidual who is a candidate for Governor 
in Pennsylvania has just publicly stated 
that any individual who promises a tax 
cut in the State should be arrested for 
perjury. Yes, these New Frontier boys 
are fast becoming the new tax tier boys- 

Many taxes have and continue to 
stifle and destroy the business of our 
American railroads. These railroads are 
vital to the economy and defense of the 
Nation. Elimination of certain excise 
taxes and reduction in individual taxes 
will create a greater expansion of the 
Nation’s economy in a more sound 
atmosphere and environment. Threat- 
ened curtailments and. retrenchments 
will not be necessary in all phases of our 
national life. 

Let us all join in a renewed effort and 
faith in our country by encouraging free 
enterprise, and not making necessary 
such protests as the following which I 
have just been called upon to make to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the public interest: 


Hon. RUPERT L. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. MurPxy: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has filed notice with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that they will remove 
service between Harrisburg, Pa., and Buffalo, 
N. V., on trains 571 and 570 effective April 
15 next. 

I know it is not necessary for me to go int? 
detail in oppostion to the railroad company’s 
petition for I understand you have already 
been deluged with countless protests. 

A considerable portion of the area served 
by these two trains is in my district which 
incidentally has been certified by President 
Kennedy as an economically distresed area. 
The President has asked that all Federal 
departments and agencies cooperate where- 
ever possible in the matter of eliminating 
economic distress in these areas. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out 
that if the petition of the company to re- 
move these trains is granted it can only 
add to the economic ills of Pennsylvania, 
and particularly in an area where the econ- 
omy is second to only one other area in 
Nation as far as unemployment is con- 
cerned, 

I am informed that the removal of thes? 
trains will mean the loss immediately of 24 
jobs for mobile unit clerks and approx! 
mately 110 railroad personnel. 

The service now afforded by these tw? 
trains is the only daytime service available 
for passengers, mail, and express. 

However, I am more interested in the 
overall economic situation because the re- 
moval of these two trains from an ares 
which is now almost isolated by train serv" 
ice means that any business or industry 
contemplating coming into the area will cet 
tainly change their plans. Furthermore 
without adequate rail facilities it can only 
aggravate the situation to the extent th 
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People or business and industry now located 
in the area might move out. 
I certainly recommend that the Commis- 
Sion deny the petition of the Pennsylvania 
ad Co. to remove trains 571 and 570, 
and I will appreciate my protest being 
Placed on the official record. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ivor D. Fenton, 


Expansion of Forest Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, expan- 
Sion of forest research of great im- 
ce to our wood products industry 
2 the economy generally—is abso- 
necessary if we are to best utilize 

this significant natural resource. 

: Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., today serves as a great 
Center for such research. 

Significantly, this work is being done, 
not just by Federal support, but also 

ugh contributions and cooperation 
by free enterprise. 

Consequently, I have urged approval 

Congress of funds not only for carry- 
ing forward the work of the Laboratory, 

t also for expanding its facilities. 

the interest of private en- 
terprise, the proposal for carrying for- 
Ward and expanding the facilities, has 
received broad support in Wisconsin 
and throughout the Nation. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
wo have three such endorsements: One 
8 the Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Foramerce: the second by the Wisconsin 

restry Advisory Committee; and the 
third by the Southwest Forest Industries, 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

being no objection, the endorse- 
Rents were ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, as follows: 
WISCONSIN FORESTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Th Madison, Wis., March 8, 1962. 
U 77 Honorabie ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Fores Senator Wr: The Wisconsin 
hie try Advisory Committee supports whole- 
Mis ediy both you and Senator STENNIS, of 
tion Ppl, in your efforts to put into mo- 
arch accelerated program for forestry re- 


: 8 Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
cell, is., has for many years provided ex- 
which’ leadership in basic forestry research, 
Cui has proved of immense value to not 

y the United States but to many other 
tries friendly to us. ; 

this institution is to continue providing 

the leadership it must be furnished with 

Slane modern, up-to-date specialized 

tific plant within our ability to provide. 
must thermore, the present building or plant 
to pr be modernized in many ways in order 
incr Ovide for better working conditions and 
Pree efficiency in basic research. 
labora. Pulp and paper and wood chemistry 

Doepfer. must be built at the earliest date 

le. The present one has served its in- 


Ir 
zuch 
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itial purpose, but today in its present state 
is not adequate in providing modern day 
research requirements. New facilities for 
wood products research must be kept in 
pace with our fast changing times. 

The forest industries, and especially the 
pulp and paper industry, in the United 
States has benefited tremendously as a re- 
sult of the basic research carried on in the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 

It can truthfully be said that this Lab- 
oratory’s basic research on aspen, an over- 
abundant species in the Lake States’ forests, 
has resulted in this species making up 44 
percent of all pulpwood species used in 1960. 
In Wisconsin that same year it amounted 
to 37 percent of all pulpwood species used. 
I doubt if anyone can deny that Wiscon- 
sin’s rank (first) in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry can be credited in a large measure to 
the contribution in research made by this 
Laboratory. 

The next important step in basic research 
on pulpwood species is dense hardwoods. 
No doubt, here again, the contribution that 
would be made by this Laboratory could 
be timely and tremendous if the Congress 
will only recognize the crying need of ad- 
ditional appropriations for modernization 
and expansion of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. 

Our committee wishes to go on record sup- 
porting an increase in appropriations for the 
Forest Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis., 
as follows; $4 million, pulp and paper and 
wood chemistry; $4 million, new facilities for 
wood products research; and 62 million, 
modernization of present building. : 

We know a priority program can be de- 
veloped for the modernization of the present 
building and construction of new facilities, 
so badly needed today, that will prove satis- 
factory to all concerned, 

Very truly yours, 
F. G. KILP, 
Chairman, Wisconsin Forestry 
Advisory Committee. 


WISCONSIN STATE CHAMBER 
or CoMMERCE, 
Madison, Wis., March 16, 1962. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: * I I have been 
following very closely the efforts of the lab- 
oratory’s administration to have their pres- 
ent facilities expanded. I am likewise aware 
of the efforts being made by certain Mem- 
bers of Congress to either eliminate the rec- 
ommended appropriation for such expan- 
sion or to have an entirely new facility con- 
structed in a well known Southern State. 
Acceptance of either of these proposals 
would, in my estimation, be absurd, and I 
commend you for your vigorous efforts, not 
only to expand the existing facility at Madi- 
son, but in pointing out the great Impor- 
tance of the forest products laboratory to 
one of the Nation's major product producing 
industries. 

It is unfortunate that too few people 
recognize not only the need for the wise 
conservation of our wood resources, but like- 
wise the need of constant research into how 
man might make maximum use of this God- 
given material for the benefit of all peoples 
and all economic groups. 

The Wisconsin State chamber, attuned to 
the advancements, the needs, and the prob- 
lems of the wood-using industries, whole- 
heartedly supports your position. We trust 
that the Congress will see fit to make it pos- 
sible for the laboratory to have the funds 
necessary for its promotional and protective 
research work. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Cordially, 
FRANK A, HAVSHEER, 
Executive Vice President. 
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SOUTHWEST Forest INDUSTRIES, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 16, 1962, 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Wurr: As a member of 
the forest industry, with a particular in- 
terest in the lumber producing aspects of 
that industry, I was very happy to note 
your vigorous support of the expanded 
budget for the U.S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in Madison, As you so ably pointed 
out to the Senate, the forest industry makes 
a valuable contribution to the economy of 
the country and that contribution can only 
be sustained by constant research that will 
protect and develop the resources of the 
country's forests. 

* . . * . 


It is encouraging to the more than a mil- 
lion people who are part of this industry, 
and to the hundreds of communities who 
depend on us, to know that we have such 
statesmanlike support as yours in this very 
necessary effort. 

I want to express my thanks and also 
to urge you to continue your fine efforts. 

Sincerely yours, : 
P. E. FRANKFORT. 


Do They Take the United States for 
Fools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press for March 19, 1962, entitled “Do 
They Take the United States for Fools?” 

It seems to me that this editorial sets 
forth succinctly and effectively the an- 
swer to those who have suggested that 
the United States supply the Chinese 
Communists with American food: 

Do THEY TAKE THE UNITED STATES FOR FOOLS? 


The applications filed with the Govern- 
ment by a Seattle, Wash., company for per- 
mission to ship 10.5 million tons of wheat 
and barley to Red China and North Korea 
don’t make sense from any angle. Presi- 
dent Kennedy again has indicated that the 
Chinese Communists haven't asked for 
American grain. If they haven't asked for 
it, why should anyone be talking about ship- 
ping them American grain? 

The answer presumably is that the Com- 
munists have made overtures to private 
American concerns through other than dip- 
lomatic channels. We are of the opinion 
that permitting American grain to be 
shipped to either the Chinese or North Ko- 
rean Reds as a private deal would not be in 
the best interests of this country. Such 
an arrangement would permit them to go on 
calling us names, helping to kill Americans 
in North Vietnam, and opposing in other 
ways our efforts to further world peace. 

Only a misguided sense of benevolence 
could prompt the United States to agree to 
the proposed shipments. It undoubtediy is 
true that the peoples of Red China and 
North Korea are facing short rations, if not 
actual starvation, But why? Well, certainly 
part of the reason is that both countries 
have been putting too large a share of their 
wealth and manpower into the production 
of weapons and the building of armed forces 
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for use against our friends and allies in the 
Far East. It would be idiotic to let our- 
selves be persuaded that because of our 
traditional policy of alleviating hunger 
around the world we should provision the 
Communists in these countries—and do it 
in such a manner that they could tell the 
world that they owed us nothing. 

Neither the Chinese nor North Korean 
Communists have made a single conciliatory 
gesture in our direction. Neither have 
abated their anti-American propaganda cam- 
paign one whit. Neither have given any in- 
dication that they want peace with us or any 
other free people. 

To expect us to play the role of all- 
forgiving humanitarian where they are con- 
cerned, in the face of thelr own unrelenting 
assault on humanitarian principles, is to re- 
gard us as the most naive of all peoples. If 
our Government should permit the pro- 
posed grain shipments we almost certainly 
would appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
entire world—including the Communist 


portion of It. 


Essay Contest on the American Form of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Active Young Republicans 
of Sussex County, Del., conducted an 
essay contest on the American form of 
government. 

The first place winner was Mr. Jon 
Thiem, Seaford, Del.; second place win- 
ner, Miss Rebecca Hearn, Laurel, Del.; 
third place winner, Miss Karen West, 
Laurel, Del. 

On behalf of my colleague, Mr. Boccs, 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent 
that each of these essays be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: J 

OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By Jon Thiem) 

It can be safely assumed that today we 
are the most democratic Nation in the world. 
Since 1775 the leaders of our country have 
battled physically and mentally to preserve 
the principles and ideals in which they be- 
lieved. Certain documents were written, ex- 
pressing the beliefs and ideals of our early 
leaders which were used in the founding, 
administration, and preservation of our Na- 
tion. These papers and their principles of 
democratic freedom and individual equality 
have sustained so well the initial power and 
respect they first received that through the 
last 180 years thelr guidance, flexibility, and 
practicality have permitted our survival as 
a representative d . Three of these 
most essential documents are the Declara- 
tion of Independence—the proclamation of 
our birth as a nation free from the y 
and rule of Great Britain; the Articles of 
Confederatlon—a paper providing a set of 
laws for the governing of our Nation and 
leading us through the American Revolution; 
and the Constitution of the United States— 
the set of laws governing and preserving our 
freedom to this day. In each of these great 

_ Papers we may be proud to acknowledge 
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that men representing Delaware contributed 
to their making and defense. 

The founding of our Nation and the rea- 
sons for this are expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence. With the principles of 
Locke and Montesquieu in mind Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, being aided only by Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams, Its lucid, logical 
yet eloquent style clearly and forcefully ex- 
presses the beliefs of our Founding Fathers 
during the American Revolution. The Dec- 
laration of Independence soon became 
famous and greatly admired and imitated, 
It was the guiding spirit of the American 
Revolution, telling the world the thoughts 
echoed from the vehemenent, sarcastic 
tongue of Tom Paine to the conservative 
speech of John Adams. ' 

The Declaration of Independence reverber- 
ated with justice through the words “all 
men are created equal” and through the 
matter-of-fact statement that every man 
has the right to “Life, Liberty, and the pur- 
suit of Happiness.” That the government 
should receive its power from the consent of 
the people is one of the key democratic prin- 
ciples emphasized by the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It condemns the “abuses and 
usurpations” of George III in 18 different 
paragraphs ranging from George's position 
against laws benefiting the colonists to his 
“domestic insurrections against us.“ Other 
complaints stemmed from unfair taxation to 
the forced quartering of British troops in 
colonial homes, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was unanimously approved by the 
Thirteen Colonies and was praised by such 
great revolutionary leaders as James Otis, 
Samuel Adams, Tom Paine, and George 
Washington, Three representatives from 
Delaware signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, George Read, Thomas McKean, 
and the famous Caesar Rodney. 

The basic writings of the Declaration of 
Independence are still respected and copied 
today. In 1776 we had a new Nation in the 
midst of a revolution. What it next needed 
was a governing set of laws. 

The year 1776 was thus marked by the 
drafting of a set of laws to govern our new 
Nation—the Articles of Confederation. The 
original draft was made by John Dickinson, 
of Delaware. 

The legislative body, according to the 
Articles of Confederation, was the central 
assembly or the Congress of Confederation. 
Each State had two representatives and 
nine States were required for the passing of 
a bill. When the Congress was not in ses- 
sion the Nation was governed by a States 
committee or a body of 13 men each rep- 
resenting a State. Co’ was given un- 
der the Articles of Confederation the au- 
thority over the post office, the right to bor- 
row funds, the right to coin money, the right 
to Umit State armies, and the power to 
declare war. Congress was also responsible 
for national and international relations al- 
though generally it did not have enough 
power to deal with either national or inter- 
national situations, All of the States were 
supposed to be friendly, and to defend each 
other although this was not the case. The 
Federal Government had virtually no power, 
thus the States quarreled over laws, crim- 
inal cases, commerce, and boundaries, The 
States were not protected from attack by 
Indians, invasion, and interference on the 
high seas. The States, because of a lack of 
power in Congress, would not pay the debts 
they owed the Government, thus a compar- 
atively high national debt of $10 million was 
accumulated. 

Essentially, what was happening was that 
the Articles of Confederation provided for 
too much freedom and States rights at the 
expense of disunity and a lack of a national- 
istic attitude. Soon the leaders of our Na- 
tion began to realize the problem—that the 
Articles of Confederation were too weak and 
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a new constitution was needed. The Arti- 
cles of Confederation were appropriate for 
the Revolutionary War period, very ably 
leading us through {t. A good start had 
been made toward a system of government 
through the Articles of Confederation but 
it was not enough, 

At a trade conference in Annapolis, Md- 
five States agreed that a new constitution 
was mandatory for a lasting United States 
America. Consequently in 1787 the Con- 
stitutional Convention was organized with 
12 States being represented and George 
Washington holding the President's chalr. 
During the Convention, which lasted 112 
days, the delegates debated in a cold, prac 
tical manner on the issues confronting ® 
body in drafting a new constitution. Be- 
cause of his excellent ideas, leadership, 
style of writing, James Madison is know? 
as the Father of the Constitution. Dur- 
ing the Convention the debates generally 
ran smooth and there was much compro- 
mising. 

Under the proposed Constitution the GOV- 
ernment would be divided into three 
branches—the legislative, Judicial and exet- 
utive with each being separated by a unique 
system of check and balances. The legisla- 
tive branch, offered much compromise, 
organized such that the House would have 
its number of delegates determined by the 
population of each State and the Senate 
would have two delegates from each State 
regardless of population. The framers of the 
Constitution provided laws such that al 
States would be equal, all citizens 
have equal rights, no one regardiees of PO 
sition would be exempt from the auth 
of the law, the common people could chang? 
the Constitution through amendment, u 
the national Constitution would always 
maintained such that it would be stro t 
than the State constitutions. Although ! 
was a masterpiece in political documentation 
it was not accepted by all; some men felt tha 
it was too strong for a democracy. Ratificé- 
tion was therefore a tough battle. Samuel 
Adams, Patrick Henry and James Monro? 
were against the Constitution's ratification 
while James Madison, John Jay, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton were for it. Finally, BOW- 
ever, the Constitution was ratified with +e 
aid of the Federalist, a book written 
marily for support of the Constitution, 
Washington was thus elected President an 
John Adams was elected Vice President 
the United States. 

Although there is no mention of political 
parties in the Constitution, two political 
parties were formed: the Federalist Party 
and the Republican Party, of no relation to 
today’s Republican Party. Alexander H R 
ton was the head of the Federalist P. 
which sup: strong government, 
chantilest views, the industries, big business. 
and aristocracy. The Republican Part? 
headed by Thomas Jefferson, supported A 
government, low tariffs, the landowners, me 
commonman, and democratic governmen of 
There parties originated as a consequence 3 
the various interpretations of the Constitu 
tion and different political theories on BOY, 
a government should best be administered, 
Many of the issues of these political parti 
are still being debated with the Republicas 
Party of today generally taking the Federal 
side and the Democratic Party generally ta 
ing the Republican side. 

After the ratification of our Constitution 
and the initial battles over its interpretat! 
had ended the United States was on a rela- 
tively strong economic and political founds, 
tion. The strength of our Nation after our 
carly period, in which the basic ideals of 
Nation came into existence, can be 105° 
trated by the fact that we have since with 
stood a civil war, two wars, and a great de- 
pression. The faith of our Founding Father 
in their beliefs as set forth in their docu 
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Ments has been one of the major and vital 
88 of our survival as a democratic 
on. 


U.S, CONSTITUTION ¢ 
(By Rebecca Hearn) 


After the United States won its independ- 
ence in the Revolutionary War, it faced the 
Breat problem of peacetime government. 
It had to enforce law and order, collect 
taxes, pay what was then a staggering public 
debt, and regulate trade. 

Men like George Washington and Alex- 
ander Hamilton went over the situation 
With great concern. As early as 1783, they 
began to discuss the possibility of creating 
an entirely new national government under 
a new Constitution, because the Articles of 
Confederation was not powerful enough. 

ton directed a series of political ma- 
Reuvers that resulted in the Confederation 

ss calling a convention to meet in 
Philadelphia on May 14, 1787, for the “sole 
and express purpose of reviving the Articles 
of Confederation.” The 55 delegates who 
attended the convention did far more than 
the Congress had intended them to do. 

The Constitution consists of a preamble, 
7 Articles, and 22 amendments, It estab- 

es a system of separating powers between 
the National Government and the State 
government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 

the final authority in interpreting the 


tution. It can set aside any law 
that conflicts with any provision of the 
Constitution. 


The Constitutional Convention was sup- 
to open on May 14, 1787. But few 
Of the 55 delegates had arrived in Philadel- 
Phia by that time, Finally, on May 26, 
With delegates from seven States present, the 
convention formally opened in Independence 
Hall. Twelve States had responded to the 
ae tor the convention. Rhode Island re- 
Used to send delegates because it feared 
— the new constitution would remove 
Power to tax the use of imported sup- 
Plies by other States. 

Of the 55 delegates, 39 stayed to the end 
2 Signed the U.S. Constitution on Sep- 
wander 17, 1787. William Jackson, the Con- 

ention secretary, witnessed their signatures. 
at e Washington served as presiding officer 
the sessions, Benjamin Franklin, whom 
everyone loved, encouraged the members 
With his mere presence. James Madison won 
tut lf the title Father of the Consti- 
on“ with his speeches and his attempts 

at compromise. 

The task of creating a new constitutional 
government was not easily accomplished. On 

Veral occasions, arguments over one real 
poins Of dispute nearly wrecked the con- 
the On—how to protect the interest of both 

© large and the small States. 
large States favored the Virginia plan 
Which population would determine a 

representation in legislature. The 
ae States supported the New Jersey plan 
reer Which all States would have equal 
Presentation. Roger Sherman of Con- 
icut proposed the compromise that 
2 the temporary standstill. His plan 
Ho vided for equal representation in one 
oe of Congress, and representation in 

Portion to population in the other House. 


Under 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
(By Karen West) 

seme Declaration of Independence was 
Pa ed in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
or on July 4. 1776. This is the birthday 
ur country, a day that should be of great 

da ce to every American citizen. That 
y 13 small colonies declared their inde- 
ce from their mother country be- 
g the United States, a country we now 


live In, love, and admire. 
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On June 7, Richard Henry Lee of Virginia 
made a motion in Continental Congress that, 
“These United Colonies are and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States.” 
Thomas Jefferson was given the task of writ- 
ing and polishing the document in 18 days 
time. Benjamin Franklin and John Adams 
helped a great deal by adding their sugges- 
tions, after which it was sent to Continental 
Congress where they added their ideas and 
cut and changed some other parts of the 
document. On July 4, 1776, a final docu- 
ment was agreed on and signed, but it was 
not until 3 or 4 days later that the docu- 
ment was made public and sent to all parts 
of the country. The beauty of the Declara- 
tion and its pure meaning touched the 
hearts of all men of the 13 colonies. The 
ideas though were not new. They were the 
same to a large degree as those used by 
England in 1688 to justify their revolution 
against King James II. 

There are many times today when we 
look back at that document, especially the 
clause that says All men are created equal,” 
and in the eyes of God a rich man is no 
better than one who is not so wealthy as he. 
We read that no man should be another 
one's servant. We also revere the clause 
which says that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” These are given to the 
people by God. The document goes on to 
tell the wrong that England had done them 
and the God-given privileges which England 
had tried to take away in the event of which 
the colonies petitioned in most humble 
terms, but every time the petition was an- 
swered by more injury. From time to time 
Continental Congress had threatened, but 
their threats fell on deaf ears, Therefore 
they declared them as all the rest of man- 
kind enemies in war and friends in peace. 

They closed the document by saying they 
were completely separating themselves from 
British rule. They had full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, es- 
tablish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things that free and independent coun- 
tries may do, mutually pledging to each other 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor. 

During war this document has been saved 
and cherished. In the War of 1812 when 
the British raided Washington, it was moved 
from Washington and hidden in Leesburg, 
Va., until the Capitol of the United States 
was no longer in danger, and ever since we 
have preserved this paper. From 1921 to 
1952 the document was kept in the Library 
of Congress. In 1952 it was moved to the 
National Archives Building in Washington. 

We will never forget the men who fought 
to bring this country independence as we 
celebrate it every July 4. For those who 
died so that we might be free, we all, I know, 
in our own tacit way are more than grateful. 


Statement Relating Accomplishments of 
the Public Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is now in its 15th consecu- 
tive year of freedom from outbreaks of 
infectious disease introduced from 
abroad, and we are spared the ravages 
of smallpox, plague, and cholera, despite 
the fact that these diseases continue 
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to flare up in other parts of the world. 
This is due to the alertness and efficiency 
of the quarantine officials of the Public 
Health Service, who are stationed at all 
of our major seaports and air terminals. 
When you consider the volume and 
speed of international travel these days 
and the rapidity with which infections 
can spread, you begin to realize the debt 
we owe to these tireless workers of the 
Public Health Service. 

These are just examples. Others 
could be drawn from a number of fields. 
The automobiles rolling off the assembly 
lines this fall, for instance, will be 
equipped with devices to reduce harmful 
exhausts because of Public Health Serv- 
ice research and leadership in the con- 
trol of air pollution. And many of 
them will have seat belts because of the 
Service's long-term campaign to reduce 
automobile accidents. 

As a Representative of the State of 
New Mexico, where a great number of 
American Indians live, I think I can sup- 
ply some firsthand information on what 
the Indian health program of the Public 
Health Service is accomplishing there. 
In my opinion, the program is opening 
up a new and hopeful aspect of life to 
the Indian people. 

Let me give you a few facts about my 
own area. Apply these on a broader 
scale and you see a picture of outstand- 
ing achievement. 

There have been two dramatic im- 
provements since 1955—a drop of 20 per- 
cent in the overall death rate, and a 
drop of 40 percent in the infant death 
rate. Deaths from tuberculosis, the 
once-dreaded prime killer of the Indian, 
have been greatly reduced. Since 1956 
only one death from tuberculosis has 
been reported in Valencia County. In- 
fectious diseases are watched so care- 
fully that there has not been a single 
major outbreak among my constituents 
since 1955. 

These bare statistics do not convey the 
enormous educational job of the Indian 
health program. A field program brings 
public health nurses directly to Indian 
homes, and health educators and sani- 
tarians work directly with the people in 
opening up new vistas of healthful liv- 
ing. The Indians are beginning to work 
out their health problems and their con- 
fidence in Public Health Service person- 
nel is manifesting itself increasingly. 
This is especially evident in joint efforts 
to improve home sanitation—a major 
factor in high infant illness and death. 

You can see from these few facts that 
a notable job is being done by the Serv- 
ice. To get such amazing results in a 
health area, the Public Health Service 
must have, it seems, a group of well- 
qualified, hardworking and purposeful 
people on the job. 

In fact, for his direction of the Indian 
health program, Dr. James R. Shaw, a 
longtime career officer of the Public 
Health Service, was awarded the Gorgas 
Medal of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States last No- 
vember. This medal is presented for 
distinguished work and outstanding 
leadership in preventive medicine. It is 
my very good fortune to know Dr. Shaw 
personally, and this description aptly fits 
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his accomplishments in advancing the 
health of the American Indians. 

Hardly a month goes by when we do 
not read of similar honors going to Pub- 
lic Health Service staff members. Re- 
cently, for example, Dr. Sidney Uden- 
friend, Chief of the Laboratory of Clin- 
ical Biochemistry at the National Heart 
Institute received the Hillebrand prize 
for 196i, the top honor of the clinical 
society of Washington. 

Last month, Dr. Thelma B. Dunn, of 
the National Cancer Institute and a 
world authority on the pathology of 
cancer, was one of the six recipients of 
the second annual Federal Women's 
Award, created to honor career women 
in the Federal Government. 

And shortly before the beginning of 
this year, President Kennedy presented 
Dr. Robert Felix, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, with 
one of the Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards for his notable career in Fed- 
eral health. 

The foregoing are only a few examples 
of awards and honors which have gone 
to Public Health Service personnel with- 
in the past few months. I could cite 
many, many others. 

Mention could also be made of the 
numerous examples of leadership in the 
complex of health professions in the 
United States. To name only two: Dr. 
Jack Masur, Director of the Public 
Health Service’s Clinical Center, is the 
current President of the American Hos- 
pital Association; and Mrs. Lucile Leone, 
Chief Nurse Officer of the Public Health 
Service, serves as President of the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. 

The Public Health Service, Mr. 
Speaker, is deserving of recognition for 
the work it has done and I think that 
we can have every confidence that its 
contributions in the future will be as 


great. 


Tribute to Veterans of the Indian Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in view 
of the great service rendered to this 
country by the soldiers serving in the 
Indian wars, I deem it fitting to note 
an article written by Mr. Paul Hill- 
samer in conjunction with research done 
by my office, which appeared in the 
March 2 issue of the Marion News-Her- 
aid. Such recognition is the least we 
can do to honor these brave and cou- 
rageous men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO VETERANS OF THE INDIAN WARS 

The time has come to pay attention and 
honor of a small number of old, old men in- 
cluding: 
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Reginald Bradley, 94, 2122 Lakeshore Drive, 
Oakland, Calif; Harry Brockman, 88, St. 
James, Mo.; Issac H. Burgess, 90, 506 West 
Jefferson Street, Springdale, Ark.; Charles 
Creek, 99, 63 Spa Road, Annapolis, Md.; Kate 
Crozier, 100, Box 8, Peach Springs, Ariz.; 
John Crump, 92, 106 H Street, South Boston, 
Mass.: John Daw, 93, Red Lake Trading Post, 
Tonalea, Ariz.; and Charles Dickens, 92 (Fort 
McDowell) , Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Howard Fielding, 90 (Little River Station), 
Miami, Fla.; Walter Harrington, 93, 5622 Tan- 
gerine Avenue, Gulfport, Fla; Alexander 
Hatcher, 93, 1043 Walker Avenue, Kansas 
City, Kans.; and Frank Heidelberger, 94 (Vet- 
erans Administration Center), Hot Springs, 
S. Dak. 

Walter Potter, 91,1011 Road 20, San Pablo, 
Calif; John Roberts, 93, 206 Peninsular 
Avenue South, New Symrna Beach, Fla.; 
William Sutphin, South Boston, Va.; James 
Smith, 99, 44 Vermont Avenue, Newark, N.J.; 
and Edwin Wells, 92, 412 East 21st Street, 
Long Beach, Calif, 

And a few others whose names are not 
immediately available. 

Between 1860 and 1898, more than 106,000 
American soldiers participated in a variety 
of bitter “little wars” with Indian tribes of 
the West and Southwest. 

Now that the last of the Civil War veter- 
ans have answered the final bugle call, it 18 
appropriate to pay proper recognition to the 
handful of survivors of these Indian wars. 

“Handful” is the proper expression: Un- 
less death has claimed another old cam- 
paigner during the past few weeks, there 
are only 29 of these 106,000 men still living. 
(The total of 29 was as of Jan. 31, 1962). 

All of the 29 draw monthly payments from 
the Veterans’ Administration. These pay- 
ments range from $101.59 per month to 
$135.45. 

These old heroes of yesterday are scattered 
over the United States. Four live in Arizona, 
three each in California, Florida and Mis- 
souri, two in Iowa, two in North Dakota and 
one each in Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 

A Tew are Negroes. One or two are In- 
dians. They were members of friendly 
tribes, who fought with the American troops 
against other Indian tribes on the warpath. 

The others are men named Bradley, Dick- 
ens, Harrington, etc., as listed above. 

29 ancient men share two character- 
os. 

All are veterans of combat with the In- 
dians. All are very very old. 

The oldest known surviving veteran of 
the Indian wars is 100 years old, Kate Crozier 
of Peach Springs, Ariz. The youngest known 
survivor is Harry Brockman, 88 of St. James, 
Mo. 2 

(The word “known” is used because sev- 
eral men have not given permission to list 
their names, addresses and ages). 

The sole Hoosier survivor is in this cate- 


gory. 

In addition to these 29 actual veterans of 
the Indian wars, there are 581 widows of In- 
dian war veterans and 25, children totally 
incapable of self support on the Veterans’ 
Administration's rolis. These children’s age 
is not considered by the VA in eligiblity 
for aid. Most of them are past 50 years of 
age. 

The majority of the 29 living veterans feel 
and show the weight of their years. Buta 
few are reported to be in unusually good 
health. 

Time has cut a terrible swath in their 
Tanks. There were 5,574 living veterans of 
the Indian wars in 1929 and 1,955 as re- 
cently as 1941. 

The total dropped to 530 in 1950, 188 in 
1955 and 44 in early 1960. 

Now they number only 29. 
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For veterans’ benefit purposes the VA con- 
sidérs 1860 as the beginning of the Indian 
wars. The Pah-Ute Expedition in Call- 
fornia in April of that year, was the first 
engagement of the 48-year period. 

The Chippewa disturbances at Leech 
Lake, Minn., in October 1898 is the last en- 
gagement considered an Indian war by the 
VA. 


Several other disturbances after 1898 are 
considered as local upsets and riots rather 
than as wars. 

The numerous Indian wars between 1850 
and 1898 were fought with different tribes 
in the West and Southwest. Many of these 
wars, although hard fought and bloody, were 
relatively isolated engagements and cam- 
psigns with little or no connection with one 
another, 

American troops engaged in battle, during 
this 48-year period, with parts or all of the 
following Indian tribes west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Apache, Arapahoe, Bannock, Cheyenne, 
Comanche, Chippewa, Kiowa, Lipan, Kick- 
apoo, Navajo, Nez Perce, Piute, Sioux, Snake, 
and Ute. 

Somewhat more than 1,000 American 
soldiers were killed in action during this 
period and many more were wounded, There 
is no proper record of the number of Indians 
killed and wounded. 

The American troops did not win ali the 
battles. Gen. George Custer, it will be re- 
membered, died with his command at the 
Battle of Little Big Horn. 

All the Indian wars of 1860-1889 were not 
justified. In many cases the U.S. Govern- 
ment was at fault and the Army company 
and regiments sent into combat were the 
instruments of the Federal Government's er- 
rors of omission and commission. 

But that is no reflection on these 29 fine 
old men. They were soldiers and went where 
they were ordered and fought against men 
and bullets and arrows which were just as 
deadly as the dangers faced by any Ameri- 
can in any war, big or small. 

-They endured the dangers of the forced 
march, the long campaign, and the bloody 
fleld. Their monthly pay was less than most 
young men today spend on tobacco 
candy bars and other little luxuries, 

They were American soldiers, They are 
aged veterans, They deserve national rec- 
ognition and honor until the last of them, 
perhaps in 1970, 1973, even 1975, takes the 
last long trail to the God who first gave him 
breath. 

The least the press of the United States 
can do, during the next few years, is to note 
these old men's birthdays and deaths 
shrinking numbers. 

For they are not only the stuff of which 
history is made. 

Each, in his small way, is history—still liv- 
ing, breathing—and remembering. 
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or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Appendix of thé 
Recorp the following speech which was 
delivered by Mrs. W. P. Wilson before 
the Captain Basil Gaither Chapter 0f 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
son 1 Little Rock, Ark., on February 
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The speech follows: 
AMERICAN Music 


I will not attempt to give you a complete 
history of the development of American mu- 
sic, but some sidelights which I think you 
Will find interesting. 

What America has in a century and three- 
Quarters of its life is told, not by its great 
Poets and great composers, but in the 
People’s record expressed in their music. 
Each period has its own characteristic songs, 
from the day of the Revolution when patri- 
Otism and politics were leading them to the 
Teckless distortion and complete abandon- 

ment of the jazz and rock and roll of today. 

The Pilgrims who came to America were 
very stern and austere people, deeply rell- 
Sious, and the only music tolerated was an 
aid to worship. They brought with them a 
book of Psalms published in Amsterdam in 
1640—no music, just words, taught by rote. 
Organs were not allowed in the church until 
about a hundred years later. By law the 
Only instruments allowed were the drum, 
trumpet, and jew's harp. The children of 
these Pioneers spent most of their time fight- 
ing hunger, the Indians, and other Colonists, 
and even these hymns are forgotten. It was 
& musicless time. 

In 1716, a man named Tom Fleet had a 
Printing shop in Pudding Lane, Devonshire. 
He married Elizabeth Goose, After their son 
Was born, her mother came to live with them 
and she spent most of her time singing 
nursery songs. Mr. Fleet was so impressed 
by these songs and, being a very enterprising 
Young man, he decided it would be a good 
thing to publish them. He did, calling them 
“Mother Goose Songs for Children.” He sold 

for 2 pennies. This was our first pub- 
d music. 

One or the songs sung during the Revolu- 
tionary War was “Yankee Doodle.” Its mel- 
Ody went back to Charles I and was intro- 
duced to this country by Dr. Shakesburg of 
the British Army. During the French and 

War when the British were camped 
In the shores of the Hudson, the recruits 
the provinces came in in 
Strange dress and equipment, some with long 
Coats, some with short coats, some with 
Cropped hair, some with wigs. Their un- 
Usual appearance excited mirth among the 
Well-dressed, well-equipped British troops, 
15 their favorite pasttime was to gather 
front or the churches and shout “Yankee 
as the congregation sang hymns. 
uns story is told by John Quincy Adams, 
ur sixth President: After the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Britain and the United States 
nearly finished their treaty at Ghent, 
decided to have an entertainment in 
ae of the occasion. They asked that each 
Untry's national air should be performed as 
110 Of the program. After some consulta- 
arn of our representatives, they decided 
8 use “Yankee Doodle.“ None of them 
uld sing or whistle the tune. Finally, Mr. 
8 said, “I have it.“ and called for his 
2 servant who had accompanied him, 
he asked him to whistle the tune. This 
Pace and the chief musician took down 
Saltese, the burgess band played it, with 
8 in grand style. 
wh ands were very scarce during the war and 
1775 Washington crossed the Delaware in 
and and marched 9 miles through the sleet 
1 he not only captured General 
a W and the Hessian troops, but the band 
ies ell. This was a very hoppy Christmas 
ts hen that he took back to Washington, 
the Ip celebrate the first anniversary of 


h In 1746, William Billingsly was born, and 
* more than anyone else, brought back 
lishea te the hearts of Americans. He pub- 

Psalm a songbook called “New 
ing of unser“ and during the war the sing- 
these songs around campfires at night 
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lightened the hearts of the soldiers. He es- 
tablished singing schools and these became 
the center of their social life. 

In 1812, while watching rockets and shells 
falling on Fort McHenry, Francis Scott Key 
was so filled with emotion, he took an enve- 
lope from his pocket. and wrote the im- 
mortal words to “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.“ The melody was borrowed from 
England. Its beauty and worth was not 
recognized for several generations. In 1931, 
during the Coolidge administration, it was 
declared our national anthem. 

Music is an outburst of emotion, whether 
it be love, sorrow, joy. or anger, and nothing 
tells more of a people than their folksongs. 
The Negroes of the South gave us our first 
original melodies. Until this time the tunes 
had been borrowed from other countries. 
Some do not consider these songs true 
American songs, but although the Negroes 
had been brought from Africa, they had 
never created the songs akin to the ones 
sung on plantation life, cottonfields, cabins, 
and river life and their determined search 
for God. They are truly our first folksongs. 

Our first musical entertainment was the 
ministrel show, a takeoff on Negroes. Our 
beloved Dixie was written in 1859 by David 
Emmett from Mount Vernon, Ohio. The last 
song of the ministrel was called a Walk- 
around” and Mr. Emmett wrote it for a 
“walkaround.” 

Our most beautiful and best loved songs 
were written by Stephen Foster. He was 
born in 1826, the son of an aristocratic fam- 
Uy. the youngest of five sons. They were suc- 
cessful in business and had no sympathy or 
understanding for the dreamer, Stephen. He 
married Jeannie McDowell, a singer, daugh- 
ter of a leading physician of Pittsburgh. He 
was strange and hard to understand. Al- 
though he loved his wife very much and 
wrote many songs to her, his life was a trag- 
edy. He finally went to New York where he 
died at the age of 38. After the war, immi- 
gration took a spurt. Many from England. 
Scotland, and Ireland, came to our shores. 
They began to move west to the Allegheny 
Mountains and the mountains of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. They were, of 
course, very remote and their lonely life is 
reflected in their folksongs. Cowboy songs, 
hillbilly songs came the same way, telling of 
their loves and struggles’. Even the desper- 
ado songs brought courage to their existence 
and we have these to add to our folksongs. 
They brought the square dance with “Skip- 
to-My-Lou, My Darlin’,” and these, as with 
the singing schools, formed their social life. 

In 1822, our first American opera, “Clari” 
was written by John Howard Payne. Most of 
this has been forgotten, but the song that 
still lives is “Home, Sweet Home.” 

In 1861, one of our most beautiful and 
patriotic songs came during the Civil War. 
Mrs. Howe, whose home was in Washington, 
visited the Union soldiers encamped on the 
Potomac. While there, she heard the troops 
marching and singing to the tune of “John 
Brown's Body” an old camp meeting song. 
She was impressed by the melody. 

“Magnificent,” she called it, but felt the 
words were inadequate. After a cold, long 
journey back to Washington, she was tired 
and retired to her bedroom with the song in 
her mind. In the middle of the night she 
woke up and wrote the words, calling it, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Like “The 
Star-Spangled Banner," it was not recognized 
for Its worth for some time. 

After the war, songs became more senti- 
mental: 1866, “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie,” 1896, “Home on the Range.” 
All periods of strain and strese find expres- 
sion in songs. I remember the songs dur- 
ing the Spanish American War in 1896, 
“What Did Dewey Do to Them" and “My 
Sweetheart Went Down With the Maine.” 

Ragtime hit its stride in the gay nineties— 
came from the South. Tinpan Alley was 
named at this time as the gathering place 
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for musicians. Damrosch and Victor Her- 
bert had the most active part in creating 
popular music at this time. Then came: 
1901, Carrie Jacobs Bond, a woman com- 
poser; 1907, Ziegfeld Follies; 1912, Rudolph 
Friml; 1914, “Memphis Blues,” 1917, “God 
Bless America,” at the beginning of World 
War I, bringing these songs: “Over There“. 
“A Long Way to Tipperary,” “Keep the Home 
Pires Burning”; 1918, Al Jolson; 1924, Irving 
Berlin, George Gershwin, Jerome Kern; 1935, 
“Old Spinning Wheel"; “When I Grow Too 
Old To Dream.“ 

Then came the Second World War. 

The songs most reflecting this time was 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” 
“When the Light Goes On," “Coming In On 
a Wing and a Prayer“: 1953 Rodgers and 
Hammerstein gave the wonderful musicals 
their beginning: “Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” 
“The King and I,” “South Pacific.” 

Most of our popular songs came from these 
musicals, 

No discussion of our American music is 
complete without considering jazz. It came 
from Negroes, blues, spirituals, and shouts 
at revival meetings. A feverish refiection of 
modern life. 

Paul Whiteman deserves the credit for 

this crude, sexual monotone 
sound best, when he gave to it respectabil- 
ity, with his wonderful arrangements and ac- 
companiments. He appealed to Gershwin 
for help and he wrote the “Rhapsody in 
Blue,” which contains all the jazz beats, but 
with melodious harmony that has made it a 
finished musical work. 

Rock and roll, many times using old folk 
songs, is just another form of jazz. This, by 
the excitement of its rhythm, seems to give 
definite satisfaction to this uncertain exis- 
tence of our times. It has a certain amount 
of personality, and as in the case of jazz, may 
emerge as & definite contribution to our 
American music. 

We have traced our American musical her- 
itage from the 17th century, giving only side- 
lights on a few of our best known songs, 
but we have seen how the popular music is 
an index to our life. History of the Nation, 
from the Pilgrim chants, southern ballads, 
Negro rhythms, we have created a democracy 
in music which will grow and develop as our 
democracy grows and develops. 


FAA’s New Look 
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HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an article in the February issue 
of the AOPA Pilot that should hearten 
the private pilots of this country. The 
article, entitled “Breaking the Medical 
Barrier,” reports a breakthrough in the 
stone wall that previously confronted 
some medically disqualified airmen. 

My colleagues may recall that before 
Mr. Halaby took over as Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, I was 
very much concerned about the arbitrary _ 
and capricious practices of that Agency. 
The case reported in the AOPA Pilot is 
a clear indication that the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has taken on a new look. 
I compliment Mr. Halaby, his Agency, 
and ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconn. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

BREAKING THE MEDICAL BARRIER 
(By Charles P. Miller) 


“A. C. Holder of Lovington, N. Mex., again 
is flying his Tri-Pacer.“ 

At first glance, the above item would ap- 
pear to be a fugitive from the personal 
mention column of some community news- 
paper. One would hardly expect it to be a 
report of a development of significance to 
the hundreds of thousands of pilots who 
hold third-class medical certificates. But it 
is : 


Holder (AOPA 130119) back at the con- 
trois of his airplane is symbolic of a change 
that has taken place in the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency’s thinking in regard to the 
permanent grounding of pilots who have 
suffered certain physical or mental disabili- 
ties. He is one of the 15 pilots, previously 
disqualified because of histories of heart 
trouble, who were restored to active fly- 
ing status by FAA Administrator Najeeb E. 
Halaby upon the recommendation of his 
Medical Advisory Panel. Holder's case is an 
example of the experience of one of the 15. 

Action of the Medical Advisory Panel, 
which acts independently of FAA's Medical 
Service and reports only to the Administra- 
tor, may be regarded as a breakthrough in 
the stone wall which previously confronted 
some medically disqualified airmen, 

New medical standards, put into effect 
October 15, 1959, require the automatic deni- 
al of medical certificates to applicants who 
have an established history or clinical diag- 
nosis of diabetes mellitus requiring insulin 
or hypoglycemic drugs for control, myo- 
cardial infarctions and certain other coronary 
heart diseases, a psychotic disorder, chronic 
alcoholism, epilepsy, “or a disturbance of 
consciousness without satisfactory medical 
explanation of the cause.“ : 

Back in 1959, the Pilot carried an article 
(December issue) entitled “Should FAA 
Ground This Man?“ The pilot under dis- 
cussion was A. C. Holder. The article con- 
sisted mainly of a letter written in his behalf 
by a Lovington attorney to the President of 
the United States. 

Holder suffered a mild myocardial infare- 
tion in January 1958 and his third-class 
medical certificate was canceled later In the 
year. Subsequently, three doctors examined 
him and stated that he had recovered com- 
pletely and could continue his normal ac- 
tivities, including flying, without endanger- 
ing himself or others. His license was not 
returned. An appeal was pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board at the time the now 
regulation went into effect, nullifying the 
appeal. But Holder had just begun to fight. 
His attorney placed his case before President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the New Mexico 
pilot came to Washington later to tell Sena- 
tor A. S. MIKE Mownoney’s Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee of his plight. He and the 
doctors who examined him felt there was no 
reason why he should not fly his plane which 
had become almost indispensable to him In 
his business operations in New Mexico. 

At times Holder was ready to throw in the 
sponge, but he kept on trying. Last year he 
took another physical examination, knowing 
that his application would be denied. After 
he again was turned down he formally ap- 
pealed to the Administrator for relief. A fa- 
vorable recommendation on his case was 
made by the Medical Advisory Panel, 

Last November 24, Holder and his Wash- 
ington attorney, Merrill Armour, were ad- 
vised by Administrator Halaby that an ex- 
emption had been granted. 

“It is with personal pleasure that I enclose 
your medical certificate and the grant of 
your petition for exemption,” D. D. Thomas, 
acting for Administrator Halaby, wrote Hol- 
der. As we all know, safety in aviation is of 
paramount importance, and the cooperation 
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required to achieve safety may necessitate 
inconvenience or hardship in some individual 
cases. The medical standards have been 
drawn with extreme care to reduce such cases 
to an absolute minimum. However, we rec- 
ognize that rules written for general applica- 
tion cannot always be applied to the letter 
and that individual cases may require spe- 
cial consideration. This is why we estab- 
lished the exemption procedures, with favor- 
able results in your case.“ 

(Blanket denial of certificates to pilots 
falling into different categories is one of the 
features of the revised medical standards 
that disturbed many in general aviation. 
AOPA has urged repeatedly that such cases 
be considered individually, each upon its 
own merits.—Editor.) 

Under the exemption Holder is required to 
have a cardinc examination made every 6 
months. He also must carry oxygen equip- 
ment in his plane at all times, and use it at 
altitudes of 8,000 feet and above. 

How does the New Mexican fee] about be- 
ing in the alr again? His restrained com- 
ments all add up to one word, “great.” 
However, he does not believe the fight for in- 
dividual consideration has been won com- 
pletely. Understandably, he continues to be 
puzzled over the long period of time required 
to get the denial reversed in his case. 

“AOPA is to be congratulated on its con- 
tinuous and unrelenting efforts in behalf of 
private pilots,” he told the Pilot, There 
were several certificates issued prior to mine. 

“It is a real pleasure to be flying again, 
and certainly this puts a great deal of flexi- 
bility into my business. My traveling over 
the past year, without a plane, equaled 3 
months’ time, 8 hours a day with a 5-day 
week. Of course, I felt very strongly about 
the matter.“ 

He gave the Medical Advisory Panel full 
credit for the restoration of his flying status 
and praised Administrator Halaby for acting 
favorably upon the Panel's recommenda- 
tions. Halaby, he said, has definitely taken 
one step forward after FAA's many steps 
backward during the earlier days of the new 
medical standards, 

“This proves that the earlier disallowance 
of my certificate was unfounded,” he added. 
“It further points up the fact that all pilots 
should be increasingly vigilant in guarding 
their rights, most particularly in the face of 
the increasing trend toward centralization. 
I feel that unless the flight surgeon is cur- 
tained in his activities the relief from the 
brittle, unrelenting attitude is merely tem- 
porary. Again, I would like to warn all 
pilots to be increasingly vigilant, to be for- 
ever patient, continue to express their views 
and demand their rights.” 

Dr. James L. Goddard (AOPA 183573), 
Civil Air Surgeon and head of FAA's Medical 
Service, was asked by the Pilot whether the 
exemptions from the heretofore rigid ban, 
required by current rules, foreshadowed 
modification in the near future of part 29 
of the Civil Air Regulations, which defines 
medical standards for pilot certificates. 

Goddard said a great deal depended upon 
what was meant by in the near future,“ 
pointing out that in scientific investigation 
this might mean a period of several years. 
He expressed the hope that studies recently 
made, and those which will follow, will 
enable the selection of “good risks“ among 
those now denied certificates automatically. 
This is particularly true of pilots denied 
certificates because of a history of heart 
disease. He is hopeful that the study being 
made at Framingham, Mass., by the Public 
Health Service of the factors in the develop- 
ment of heart diseases would enable FAA to 
establish standards which would allow the 
certification of “good risks“ among pilots 
who might have a history of heart disease. 

The Framingham study was started 10 
years ago and is still going on. In it, a sam- 
ple of the community’s population, num- 
bering between 5,000 and 6,000 persons be- 
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tween the ages of 30 and 50, are examined 
biennially. 

The Civil Air Surgeon said there is some 
possibility that pilots suffering from dla- 
betes, which can be controlled by drugs 
taken orally, might be granted certificates. 
He said the Medical Service was working 
closely with the American Diabetes Associ- 
ation in trying to determine whether this 
could be done safely. 

Other rescarch may enable the relaxing 
of other standards, the Civil Air Surgeon in- 
dicated. He expects promising developments 
from FAA's own research facilities when the 
new aeromedical center at Oklahoma City 
gets into full operation. (Incidentally, most 
of the Medical Service personnel eventually 
will be transferred to Oklahoma City, God- 
dard said: Remaining in Washington mainly 
will be budget and professional guidance 
people, along with the Civil Air Surgeon's 
office.) 

Both the Administrator's Medical Advisory 
Panel and the Civil Alr Surgeon’s Medical 
Review Board are current in their work, ac- 
cording to FAA officials. 

The panel, which is composed of medical 
experts outside of FAA, considered 110 peti- 
tions during the last year. Of this number 
15 were granted, 69 denied, 32 deferred for 
lack of suficient information to form judg- 
ment, one was withdrawn and three remand- 
ed to the Civil Air Surgeon, who subse- 
quently issued certificates to the pilots. The 
15 certificates granted were all to pilots who 
had histories of heart trouble; 14 were ap- 
plicants who had experienced good recovery 
following myocardial infarction, and one was 
& case of minimal valvular heart disease. 
Included among the denials were 29 coro- 
nary cases; 9 diabetics, 15 cases of nerv- 
ous ailments and 6 others for various other 
physical defects, 

The Civil Air Surgeon's Medical Review 
Board, whose membership consists of special- 
ists in the FAA Medical Service, also is re- 
ported to be current with cases appealed to 
the Civil Air Surgeon. Administrator Hal- 
aby, FAA officials say, is insistent that mcd- 
ical appeal cases be handled expeditiously bY 
both of the advisory groups. On December 
31, the internal Review Board had 64 cases 
pending, but thls contained no cases upon 
which the Board could act, Dr. Goddard sald, 
The total included cases that had bee? 
scheduled for hearing, and the applicants 
notified of the date, or those where reques 
medical information had not been supplied 
by the pilots involved. 

The Medical Board considered 431 appeals 
during 1961, Dr. Goddard reported. Of this 
number certificates were granted to 84 pilots. 
283 appeals were denied and 64 cases (re- 
ferred to above) were pending. 

Cases handled by the Board are those 
which have been appealed to the Civil Aif 
Surgeon from medical examiners’ rulings, 85 
provided for in the Civil Air Regulations. 
In the event there is a medical board dental. 
the applicant for a certificate carries his cas? 
to the administrator. Appeals to the admin- 
istrator then are passed along to the Medical 
Advisory Panel for review and recommenda 
tions. The regulations stipulate that ap- 
peals from examiner rulings must be made 
within 30 days. 

Certificate denials may be appenied di- 
rectly to the Civil Aeronautics Board with- 
out going through the FAA channels if the 
applicant chooses, but this is seldom done. 
Most pilots feel they should exhaust thelr 
opportunities for review within FAA befo? 
their cases are put before the CAB. 

The Medical Review Board's operation® 
are conducted in a manner designed to give 
pilots every opportunity to present their 
cases, the Civil Air Surgeon said. 

It meets every Thursday morning at FAA 
Washington headquarters. Sessions usually 
last from 9 a.m. to about 1:30 p.m. with from 
six to eight cases considered at each meet 
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ing. Specialists in different branches ot 
Medicine present the cases that fall within 
their respective fields—FAA's heart special- 
ist presents the heart cases, for instance— 
and other members of the group listen to 
the presentation and go over the appellant's 
Medical records. The group as a whole then 
Makes the decision. The agenda for the 
weekly meeting is set well in advance, and 
the pilots whose cases are to be considered 
are notified and invited to appear personally 
before the Board when their cases are called 
Up for review. Many pilots do make an ap- 
Pearance, 

Dr. Goddard said that the presence of the 
Applicant often aids the Board in reaching 
a decision by presenting facts that might 
not be readily available in the medical rec- 
ord, Frequently, pilots are given additional 
Medical examinations in Washington to clear 
Up hazy points. Quite often the results are 
beneficial to the pilot who has been denied 
a certificate. Several times the Board has 
found that a pllot's condition had been diag- 
nosed Incorrectly. One, who had been de- 
nied a certificate because of a medical his- 
tory of heart trouble, was found not to have 
zuch a condition and was restored to flying 
Status. 

Transfer of medical information on air- 
men to an automatic data-processing system 
Was one of the most important developments 

the FAA Medical Service during 1961, 

- Goddard told the Pilot. Through the 
Use of automatic data processing it will be 
Possibie to determine, among other things, 
the frequency with which examinations are 
Tequired. It might show that examinations 
Might be required by age groups rather than 
by the types of certificates held, FAA offi- 
5 believe; or it might even prove that 

€ current system—6 months for air trans- 

ratings. 2 years for private certificates, 

®te.—is correct after all. Anyway, the Medi- 

Sal Service expects to have the answer next 

year. The job of transferring the infor- 

mation to data processing will be completed 
ut August 15 of this year. 

Another activity the Medical Service gave 
Special attention to last year was light plane 
accident investigation where fatalities oc- 

This is done to determine whether 
2 ical factors were involved in the acei- 
1 ts. Dr. Goddard said FAA would like to 
earn more about the cause of nonfatal ac- 
ph ents; if possible, determine whether the 

Ysical condition of the pilots was a fac- 

in the accidents. Designated medical 
a rs are participating increasingly in 

Cident investigation work, although the 

nee Of this activity is borne by specialists 
Orensic pathology in various parts of 


coun 
for this EREA who were designated by FAA 
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get back to A. C. Holder. Along 
this scientific development taking 
2 in FAA's testing of persons who want 
other airplanes, he and the thousands of 
of ETHOR; who have experienced some sort 
thon ysical disabllity—or the hundreds of 
tie usands of other active pilots, who could 
PAA. affected at any time—hope that the 
„ continue to consider pilots as in- 
ed 3 A breakthrough was accomplish- 
1961, but it was only a start. 


Problems of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


ly OF NEW YORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Ear . CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
easing proportion of the elderly in 
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our population means that there needs 
to be an increasing accent on age as well 
as on youth. A hundred years ago, one 
out of 38 Americans was over 65. In 
1900, one out of 25 was over 65. Today 
15 million Americans, or one in every 12, 
are 65 or over. The fact is that ad- 
vances in medical science have resulted 
in remarkably lengthening our life ex- 
pectancy which was about 40 years in 
1850, 58 years in 1860, 60 years in 1930, 
and has since risen as high as between 
65 and 70 years for certain groups, par- 
ticularly white females in our popula- 
tion. 

Conditions adversely affecting older 
people cannot be limited to a specific 
age group. Discrimination against em- 
ployment of older workers becomes a 
serious handicap for some people in their 
forties, The incidence of chronic dis- 
ease begins to rise sharply in middle age. 
Housing problems for the elderly are 
concerned with persons aged 60 and 
older. Eligibility for old-age insurance 
benefits begins at 62 for women and 65 
for men. Medical research in the aging 
process requires study of changes occur- 
ring throughout the span of life. 

What has been our attitude toward 
people over 65? Until very recently, it 
has been one of mere tolerance. Even our 
little kindnesses and courtesies toward 
the aged were patronizing and conde- 
scending. It was as if they were a sepa- 
rate breed, straining our patience; a 
disagreeable fact of life to which we 
learned to resign ourselves. These at- 
titudes became so firmly entrenched 
that even the aged tended to think of 
themselves in that way. 

We saw to it that those over 65 lost 
their self-respect; that advancing age 
loomed as a fearful experience. We told 
ourselves, told our young, told our old: 
“By the mere act of accumulating years 
you have forfeited respect. You cannot 
earn, you cannot learn.” They stood 
accused of the crime of being old and 
they believed, with the accusers, that 
they were guilty. 

Do we not pride ourselves upon our 
escape from barbarism, upon our civi- 
lized instincts? Yet, a recent report to 
the Special Committee on Aging of the 
U.S. Senate reveals that of 15.3 million 
persons 65 years and older and who are 
not in institutions, 55 t had in- 
come less than $1,000 in 1959. What is 
more, of 6.2 million families where the 
family head was 65 or over, half had 
less than $2,900 income. Of 3.6 million 
aged persons living alone or with non- 
relatives, half had less than $1,010. 

Relatively few of these aged persons 
are fully employed. Over four-fifths of 
all persons over 65 are receiving bene- 
fits from the old-age insurance program. 

Twenty-nine percent of these elderly 
persons have no liquid assets such as 
bank accounts or savings bonds, and 67 
percent have less than $2,000. 

We see the old people around us emo- 
tionally and economically dependent up- 
on the young—lonely, sick, and a burden. 

True, we have done a little, but very 
little. We are making a substantial pay- 
ment in old-age benefits. But money 
alone cannot dissipate the problems of 
old age. 
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Terribly important among these prob- 
lems is the problem of medical care. It 
has been found that chronic disease is 
more common among aged individuals 
with family income under $2,000 than 
for higher income aged groups. In other 
words, illness appears to be directly re- 
lated to income. Aged persons go to 
hospitals more often and stay longer 
than younger persons. On the average 
the time spent in a general hospital is 
more than twice as long for persons 65 
and over than for persons under 65. 
Aged persons see doctors more frequently 
than do younger persons. 

Only 42 percent of retired persons 65 
and over have some form of insurance 
coverage. While aged persons with low 
incomes are likely to have the greatest 
difficulty in paying medical and hospital 
bills, they are least likely to have any 
insurance protection. And, ironically, 
the aged in poorer health are less likely 
to have hospital insurance than their 
healthier contemporaries. 

Another area in which the aged are 
unjustly treated involves compulsory 
retirement, an industry doctrine which is 
based on fallacy. One man of 65 is not 
another man of 65. He may be physi- 
cally fit, he may be infirm. Some are 
truly dead before they die. Others are 
young and vigorous even up to death. 
Age of itself proves nothing; the question 
is what the man is, how he thinks, how 
he feels, what te can do. How cruel to 
cast out vigorous, competent workers on 
the basis of a mere statistic. How many 
men do we ourselves know who, after 
compulsory retirement, suddenly lose 
their grip on life and die within a short 
time after leaving work? 

We must absorb the teaching that life 
and learning are a continuous process. 
Then what is now called the tragedy of 
old age will turn into a time of rich 
fulfillment, 

Look at the men and women of ripe 
age who have been marked by history— 
Galileo, Spenser, Verdi—who were cre- 
ative in their 90th year. Or you can 
point to such men as Orlando, who at 
91 was a member of the Italian Senate, 
professor at the University of Rome, 
head of a very successful law firm, and 
the only survivor of the prime ministers 
who concluded the Peace of Versailles. 
Or Churchill or Bernard Baruch and 
other aged but nevertheless young in 
mind and spirit. Some of these people 
I have personally met and been im- 
pressed with their vigor and interest in 
living and in life. Yes, you will point to 
these and say, “But these are the spe- 
cially gifted, the chosen few.” You will 
say, “I have not these great gifts” and 
that “I shall have outlived my useful- 
ness by the time I am 65.” But I say to 
you that one common fact was true of 
all these men—they had never given 
up their interest in living and had never 
doubted their capacity for learnings. 
That is the way of life we can all em- 
brace. 

At 73 I refuse to believe that in 2, 3, 
5 years I shall suddenly abandon my in- 
terests and feel abandoned. My being in 
Congress has nothing to do with this. 
I have been in Congress since I was 33, 
and I find that the enthusiasm for new 
problems, the excitement of learning, 
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the stimulation of plays, of opera, and 
music, and reading, and love for wife and 
children, continue with the years, and 
I know that because these are with me 
I shall never be old. 

I like what Dr. Martin Gumpert, au- 
thor of “You Are Younger Than You 
Think,” said: 

It now remains for us to transfer our med- 
leal experience, our scientific knowledge, into 
social attitudes, If we accept the older citi- 
zen as an asset to our community instead of 
a burden, if we restore his dignity and inde- 
pendence, if we listen to his judgment and 
experience, if we respect his rights and chal- 
lenge his responsibilities, we may be on our 
way to fulfill mankind's most arden hope; 
@ mature society governed by wisdom. 


Hundreds of bills are introduced in 
every session of Congress dealing with 
the many phases of aged and retirement 
living. Still, little positive legislation re- 
sults either because of lack of under- 
standing of the immensity of the prob- 
lems, or failure to accept responsibility. 
It is vital that we undergo a sharp re- 
orientation in this regard, and give 
prompt and effective support to programs 
such as President Kennedy’s proposal for 
medical aid to the aged. Our senior citi- 
zens have the right to demand no less 
than this. 

The responsibility for the aged does 
not, however, rest solely on the Govern- 
ment; it is a responsibility within each 
home and for each individual. While 
the State can provide such machinery as 
low-cost housing, to enable old people 
to live away from the families, and mu- 
nicipalities can provide social centers, 
and States can provide institutions, and 
the Nation can provide old-age mone- 
tary assistance, and employers can do 
away entirely with compulsory retire- 
ment and can employ more people in the 
older age brackets—all this will be in- 
complete unless and until the attitude of 
the people toward old people will change 
with the changing times. 

We have taken away the prestige of 
the old. They are permeated with the 
feeling that they are on the shelf and 
gathering dust. The complaint for the 
major portion of the old folks is justi- 
fied. There are thousands of jobs that 
old people can fill. They were success- 
fully reabsorbed in war industries. 

There are child-guidance clinics dot- 
ting the country. The country is al- 
most barren of old-age guidance. Ihave 
only touched on the highlights here and 
there, but this failure of ours will grow 
in proportion to the increasing rate of 
the number of citizens over 65. By 
1980 it is estimated we will have a popu- 
lation of over 20 million citizens who 
have passed their 60th birthday. If we 
continue in this rut of thinking, we are 
courting tragedy. This pitiful waste of 
human resources is one that touches each 
individual intimately. How many have 
asked themselves, What will happen to 
me when I am 65?” Is it a problem only 
when it becomes my problem? Youth 
is a hope and age is a fulfillment. Shall 
we be so childish that we concentrate 
only on the hope and never on the 
fulfillment? 

Walt Whitman has talked of the 
grandeur and exquisiteness of age. How 
many of us would accept that as true? 
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We cannot, and only because we have 
failed the aged. 

We protect the rights of man. 

We protect the rights of children. 

1 75 not recognize the rights of the 
age 


Colonel Glenn: Ambassador of Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


‘OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the suc- 
cessful orbiting of Friendship 7, manned 
by Colonel Glenn, represented—in my 
judgment—one of the greatest, most his- 
torically significant feats in U.S. progress 
and history. 

Launched before the eyes of the 
world—not secretly behind an iron cur- 
tain extending upward to the end of 
space—the orbit refiects U.S. leadership 
once again in opening new horizons to 
free men. 

As a nation, however, we—despite ef- 
fective techniques in domestic salesman- 
ship—regrettably often overlook po- 
tentials for creating a good image— 
and fostering friendship—abroad. 

Acknowledging that the successful 
orbit by Colonel Glenn was primarily a 
mighty forward step in our program for 
space exploration, the question has 
arisen as to whether the flight might 
be further utilized: not only to highlight 
this successful feat, in space, but also 
to foster good will for our country— 
dedicated to utilizing space for peaceful 
purposes. 

Recently, WITI-TV, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.—an early station to undertake re- 
sponsible TV editorializing—televised an 
editorial urging greater utilization of 
Colonel Glenn as an “ambassador of good 
will,” as well as a symbol of our space 
victory. 

To present this recommendation for 
the consideration of Congress—and, as 
well, I hope the administration—I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLONEL GLENN AS AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 

A boost for our oversea prestige, let's 
proudly show the world Col. John Glenn in 
person. 

Our entire Nation swelled with pride last 
week when Colonel Glenn made his very 
successful orbit around the earth. 

This week when our astronaut spoke be- 
fore a joint meeting of Congress, before Su- 
preme Court Justices, ambassadors, and 
generals, we saw an American that we would 
like to showcase before the entire world. No 
one can better display the virility of our 
space achievements. His intelligence, his 
personality, his love of country is an inspira- 
tion to all of us. 

“We're all proud to have been privileged 
to be part of this effort to represent our 
country as we have. As our knowledge of 
the universe in which we live increases, may 
God grant us the wisdom and guidance to 
use it wisely.” 
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Space expert? Of course, But, more 
than that, Colonel Glenn is the kind of in- 
dividual American we want the world to 
see and hear. That smile of his, that down- 
to-earth personable manner will capture 
the admiration of other countries too. His 
genuineness will convince people of other 
nations that our space efforts have a peace- 
ful purpose. 

Let's continue to show off Astronaut 
Glenn. But let’s send him around the world 
to Europe, to South America, to Africa, and 
other areas. The Russians took their 
spacemen around, and they excited a few 
countries. With Glenn we'll not only ex- 
cite them; we'll win friends and allies; we'll 
bring respect for the United States to 4 
new high. 

Let's send Glenn around the world again. 
but this time keep him on the ground— 
close to the people—an ambassador of 
good will from the United States. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22,1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I received a refreshing letter with 
reference to the problem of medical care 
for the aged. No one can doubt that our 
older people face increasing problems in 
paying their medical bills. It is my fer- 
vent hope that the Congress will face 
this issue and be given various alternate 
approaches upon which to vote. Under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the full text of the let- 
ter from my constituent so that all my 
colleagues may be inspired by it, as I 
was. 

The letter follows: 
Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL. 

Sm: I have two reasons for writing to you- 
First to thank you for my copy of your news- 
letter of January 17, 1962, also to express 
my opinion, for what it is worth, on medical 
aid to or for the aged. 

Last September, my wife fell and damaged 
her arm and shoulder. We could not buy 
fuel and pay taxes, We have not had work 
for years. We have a mortgage on what we 
have and owe First National Bank $500 50 
no money to see a doctor and she suffered 
it till January, Then we had to see a doc- 
tor, who sent her to Corning Hospital for 
examination. Three doctors, X-ray labora- 
tory for 2 days, expense of $225.75. They 
could not help her, so sent her to St. Joseph 
Hospital at Elmira for 8 days; $300.32 again; 
3 doctors $270. Transportation and pre- 
scriptions helped to boost the expense since 
and still they keep sending the bills. 
expect, someway, to pay of course. I am 
trying to remortgage the place for enoug? 
to pay all. 

Now this experience made me think more 
of this help through social security and the 
King bill (H.R. 4222). But compulsor 
health care, or the so-called socialized medi- 
cine, don't answer the question for the 0! 
folks. If the United States of America can 
and does lend money to other countries, 
why can't they lend help to their own ag 
folks when they are in need of care an 
help. Example: When a couple wants tO 
buy or remodel a home, they can get an 
F. H. A. loan, long-term, easier payments to 
do so. Now why not a surgery-medical joan 
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to the aged on long-term, easy payment 
Plan to help these that need real help. 
Give old age a chance to pay their own way. 
Tam sure the American Medical Association 
could help with a percent off and would 
Not call this idea socialized medicine. Any- 
how it's a strong point. Again, for the 
nevesletter, thanks. 


Let Us Have More Confidence in the 
Individual Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22,1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is about 
e that we, as Members of Congress, 
n more closely to the farmers and 
representatives when they express 
their feelings on the programs which 
are conjured up to assist them. We in 
usetts are most fortunate in 
having an articulate spokesman who is 
Steadfast in his confidence in the in- 
dividual farmer. Mr. Carleton I. Pickett 
the executive secretary of the Massa- 
ghusetts Farm Bureau Federation, Inc. 
feel that his commentary on the ad- 
mimistration's 1962 farm program merits 

the consideration of all of us: 

Wo's ONE-SIDED? 

(By Carleton I. Pickett) 

3 Secretary of Agriculture has at his 
Posat one of the greatest propaganda 
es in American government. He has 
Wide press, radio, and television cover- 
He has traveled on my money and 
oth from one end of the Nation to the 
He €r, crisscrossing it time and time again. 
an army of professionals in his com- 
mittees which have networks down into 
every Community of America. He has called 
Out all of them to arouse the Congress to 
ak a supply-management, farm political 


e Secretary has appeared before con- 
hob ers, distributors, bankers, recreation 
byists, and has been very persuasive in 
Most gigantic campaign ever put on in 
America to lobby a farm bill. 


Once in a while it is said that I am one- 
Pes If it be one sided to be against 


ted Without impartially portraying all the 
Uctive delights of sin—then I am one- 
„ed. I it be necessary to be labeled 
„against if you can't be “for” then I am 
against” Freeman and the Kennedy farm 
because I am “for” farmers and 

& system that has not failed. 
ls time that folks got off of the fence 
into the play. The textile industry 
Over the cotton situation without 
whine a finger to defeat national farm acts 
allow such conditions. The taxpayer 
to + . with subsidy without bothering 
with 1 it to a co an. Farmers toy 
BS e idea that politics can find answers 
ka nomics when the record shows it has 

ver worked. 
Of lan Uberal can spend his days dreaming 
d reform, greenbelts, resettlement of 
ever oal farmers, by government, without 
lang seeing what is going on in the name of 
3 in other nations, 

biy hod is considering the Kennedy farm 
Let ane at now. It needs to hear from us. 
ang let enjoy his mobilized support 
me be one-sided. Let me be on the 


“form 
It 
and 
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side which wants to get Government out of 
farming. Let me be on the side that isn’t 
afraid of the marektplace. Let me be one- 
sided in the sure, firm conviction that a gov- 
ernment that has to propagandize its citi- 
zens on a massive scale cannot be very sure 
of its facts on the great farm business of 
America, cannot be very well grounded in 
the amazing ability of American farmers, 
cannot have very much faith in the business 
decisions of our tremendously successful 
farmers. 

Let me be one sided. 

My Congressman has got to be one sided 
when he votes. He has never yet been able 
to vote yea“ and “nay” on the same rollcall. 

P.S.—Mr. Freeman is one sided too. He's 
on the other side. 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1962, Americans of Byelorus- 
sian descent and Byelorussians all over 
the free world will commemorate the 
44th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Byelorussian independence. 

Byelorussians proudly and justly boast 
of their long and glorious history. They 
are among the oldest known Slavic peo- 
ples, living in their historic homeland in 
northeastern Europe. They had formed 
their own state late in the middle ages, 
and successfully preserved their freedom 
until the rise of imperial Russia. Their 
country was forcibly incorporated into 
Russia in 1795. 

Continuous efforts were made by the 
Byelorussians to regain their freedom, 
and finally in 1917, the revolution in 
Russia offered an opportunity for them 
to regain their independence. 

The All-Byelorussian Congress con- 
sisting of 1,872 delegates from all corners 
of the country, convened in Minsk on 
December 18, 1917. This Congress be- 
came in fact the constituent assembly of 
Byelorussia and elected the Rada (coun- 
cil) and its presidium as its executive 
bodies. 

On March 25, 1918, the Rada and its 
executive council proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia. 

Unfortunately, the independence of 
Byelorussia was of short duration, and 
the country was soon once again the 
victim of Russian aggression and dom- 
ination. 

In spite of the cruel oppression of 
Soviet Russia, the people of Byelorussia 
have continued their valiant struggle to 
regain their freedom. 

On this 44th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of Byelorussian independence, 
the people of the United States join with 
‘Byelorussians throughout the world in 
the hope that Byelorussia may again 
gain independence, and in the fervent 
prayer that the people of Byelorussia will 
soon attain the freedom for which they 
have struggled so long. 
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Speaking for the Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
large delegation of Farm Bureau mem- 
bers from the State of Iowa visited 
Washington, D.C. As part of their con- 
gressional banquet, statements were 
made by Mr. Dean Kleckner of Floyd 
County and John Augustine of Wapello 
County. These speeches are presented 
below: 

STATEMENT OF DEAN KLECKNER 


We farmers are becoming more concerned 
with each passing day about the change in 
thinking in this country. This change 
seems to be embodied in the theory that the 
individual should be subservient to the 
masses. 

Gentlemen, this idea, if carried to the ex- 
treme that is proposed by some, would knock 
this country off the pinnacle to which we 
have become accustomed and would put us 
among the so-so countries of the world. 
Probably in the process of becoming 50-80, 
however, the so-called farm problem would 
be solved. Let me elaborate. ` 

Last week when the farmers of the U.S.S.R. 
were being taken to task for not producing 
the needs of that country, some people here, 
with tongue in cheek, suggested that both 
countries could settle their agricultural 
problems by having a mass migration of one- 
half the farmers from each to the other. 

The sad thing about a suggestion like this 
is the fact that many folks here believe that 
it might be true. They miss the real point 
that it isn't the farmers, here and there, that 
give one country abundance and the other 
scarcity, but the systems involved. 

Our system that assumes we perform best 
when least impeded by government, that we 
are responsible for our own welfare, that a 
profit is our incentive for accomplishment— 
versus their system of state control of wel- 
fare and resources. It Is probably significant 
that their Premier recognizes that personal 
incentives are needed to lift them out of the 
doldrums. 

Why then do we contemplate policies and 
programs that have proven themselyes 
failures elsewhere? 

Many accept such as this because they 
haven't thought the problem through to.a 
logical conclusion. It doesn't take an ex- 
tremely brilliant individual to conclude that 
a check from the U.S. Treasury is something 
for nothing—it isn't being paid for, espe- 
cially by me, so why not get more “free” and 
all power to those who promise it to me. 

It seems to be old fashioned to profess al- 
legiance to such American traditions as do- 
ing a day's work for a day's pay, and that to 
shoot for a high gain involves a high risk. 

I’m proud of the fact our members do not 
feet this way. We take a more long-term 
look at things, analyze the situations as they 
arise on the basis of what effect will this 
action have on my children 10 or 20 years 
from now as well as what the result will be 
for me next month or next year. 

Farm Bureau members wear the tag ‘“‘indi- 
vidualist” proudly. 

The one point that stands out in my mind 
in visiting with people around our county, 
especially during the past several months. 
and I'm sure this is true over all of Iowa, is 
a basic desire to run their own business. 
This is very noticeable among the younger 
farmers. 
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This group, born in the thirties, has never 
known a “normal” situation, Their mem- 
ory probably covers two wars, in the service 
themselves, a few boom years, and of late, 
an inflation that is eating the heart out of 
every dollar. - 

We have seen our country’s industry pro- 
duce ever bigger and better machines that 
help us do the job faster, easier, and more 
efficiently. This in response to a demand 
created dy a profit motive, not by govern- 
mental decree. 

We have seen our productivity increase to 
the point where it only takes one farmer to 
feed himself and 25 others and we realize 
this is a strength, not a weakness. 

And, yet, our biggest fear is that the Goy- 
ernment will create a situation, an atmos- 
phere, that will take all the challenge, all the 
fun, and all the reward out of farming. 

This will be done under the gulse of help- 
ing raise farm income, by conditioning us 
with large payments of taxpayers’ money 
and then threatening to cut it off if certain 
conditions aren’t met, or perhaps with un- 
wise economic solutions that lose more and 
more markets, both domestic and foreign. 

Farm Bureau members don’t want this. 
We believe that the Government’s obligation 
to her citizens stop when opportunity is 
made available to everyone—opportunity to 
develop their God-given talents as they are 
able. If they can't, they fail. This is the 
other side of the coin, and it must be there. 
Very simply, we believe in the free enter- 
prise system. 

During most election campaigns, a certain 
phrase is often picked up, repeated, and 
sticks in people’s minds, Such slogans as 
“I will go to Korea” and more recently, Ask 
not what your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your country.” 

Gentlemen, the answer is out there, among 
us. We hope you listen. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN AUGUSTINE 

I will cover three areas in my short state- 
ment: 

1. We feel Government is attempting to 
solve too many problems which should be 
left to local governments. For example, 
Federal aid to education, Federal housing, 
urban renewal, etc. I even read where the 
Federal Government might have gotten in 
the sewage business in Des Moines. Now I'm 
quite sure this is a problem of a local nature 
and one I should be for, since I live on the 
Des Moines River below Des Moines, but it’s 
still a local problem and should be handled 
as such. 

2. Now let us delve briefly in the area of 
reciprocal trade. Farm Bureau has sup- 
ported this measure since its inception and 
is. real happy to support it again and for 
a number of very good reasons. This is 
possibly as important a piece of legislation 
as is currently being considered. This whole 
area of trade has more than economic con- 
notations. It can have a very significant 
social effect on many people in many coun- 
tries. It looms even larger now, at least to 
me, in view of the European Common Mar- 
ket. 

I deem it fortunate for all concerned that 
our President, Mr, Kennedy, has taken the 
lead on this one, and we all owe him much 
for his effort and should help him to the 
best of our ability, both now and in the 
future, to get the best legislation possible 
to further our successes in the field of 
foreign trade. (If any of my Republican 
friends want equal time on this, contact our 
chairman.) 

Agriculture is in a position where it could 
make a real contribution to peace, and for 
this reason alone we should explore every 
possibility that presents itself, 
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3. Farm legislation. I do not wish to 
appear belligerent, but there are some things 
that have to be mentioned relative to agri- 
cultural legislation. The administration’s 
agricultural supply program (S. 2786) poses 
many questions in the minds of Farm Bureau 
members. Has anyone ever heard of any 
groups, be they producers of food, fiber, or 
anything else, being asked to make a choice 
like this one? Wholly unacceptable in its 
present form. 

Insofar as producing for a free market is 
concerned, it would be fine if all parties in- 
volved were to play under the same rule. 
However, to expect agriculture to compete 
favorably with other segments of the econ- 
omy that are either heavily subsidized or 
otherwise protected, is wholly unreasonable. 
Farm Bureau would concur that we need 
permanent type legislation but not this one. 

Duelling was made illegal many years ago. 
But when you were challenged, you were ex- 
tended the courtesy of a choice of weapons 
with which to defend yourself. Whereas in 
this proposal we are offered the option of 
pulling the economic rug from beneath our- 
selves or having it done for us. This 
of legislation would give as much latitude or 
maneuverability as a straitjacket, Fur- 
ther it would tend to maintain the status quo 
and any change of an individual's operation 
would be very difficult, as much of this pro- 
posal is based on the history of the farm, 
disregarding past land management and this 
could cause very real hardships. 3 

Now: we do not want to be considered in 
the position of the man who sprayed his 
orchard, not because he was for apples, but 
because he was against worms. Nor would 
we want anyone to think we were or are 
against Secretary Freeman. We would be 
first to agree that he is a hard-working man 
and I'm real happy that he is telling the food 
story to our urban friends and consumers. 
Further emphasis could be placed here, in- 
asmuch as most of our population takes 
food for granted and it is not a simple task 
to provide the quality and variety of food 
and fiber that we have available. If it 
were a simple job and all that was needed 
was manpower, then somewhere, right now, 
there would not be a bunch of used com- 
missars sitting around wondering about their 
future. 

Now to mention three salient points in 
Farm Bureau's cropland retirement program: 

1. Conservation reserve: With 22 or 23 
million acres in this program, it gives us a 
real good start toward our objective and we 
support the extension of same, 

2. Voluntary land retirement: Where we 
could get whole farms, this would enable us 
to get the good land as well as the less de- 
sirable. Also it appeals to part-time farmers 
as well as men who are nearing retirement. 
Voluntary retirement of land can be done, 
we think, in amounts that would be large 
enough to moet the needed total acreage. 

3. We would be amiss if we failed to con- 
sider the domestic agriculture policy along 
with the Reciprocal Trade Act because to do 
otherwise might jeopardize a future oppor- 
tunity that might arise and we could find 
ourselves in the awkward position of being 
unable to trade before we even got a trade 
started. 


I hope in all of these things we can have 
three things: 

1. The vision to see all that is involved. 

2. The wisdom to solve the problems con- 
tained therein. 

3. The courage to act. 

We have absolute faith in the judgments 
arrived at, through our democratic processes 
as we have known them, and I hope we can 
be as big as our opportunities. 
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Forest Service Budget Appropriations and 
Their Effect on the Economy 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10802) making 
appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes- 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, under 
consent granted by Chairman KIRWAN, 
of the Interior Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join my colleague from the State of Ore- 
gon, Congressman ULLMAN, who so sut- 
cinctly stated the problem relative to our 
forest areas and in regard to the appro- 
priations for the Forest Service. 

First; I would like to commend and 
thank and pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Ohio and the members of his sub- 
committee who have worked so long 
so ably on this entire important appro- 
priation problem, but I would be remiss 
to my district and remiss to my State 
where timber is of such importance to 
the total economy if I did not express re- 
gret that the Presidential budget re- 
quests have been substantially cut back- 

The question has been raised about 
“the depressed timber market.” Like 
the gentleman from Oregon, I believe it 
is clear that one of the factors involv 
in this lumber economy situation is the 
failure of the Forest Service to program 
and carry out sales on an adequate basis 
which cannot be done without adequate 
congressional appropriations. I am cer- 
tainly urging that the Members of the 
Senate in consideration of this bill re- 
view these cuts and restore, if at all pos- 
sible, funds to the Forest Service so that 
the program may go forward in the most 
expedient manner and in a manner tO 
benefit our economy. 

The entire problem of lumber is com- 
plex. It involves many components 
forest research, forest management, ac- 
cess roads, and in this latter category I 
want to express concern at the deletion 
of the budgetary request of $2 miilio? 
for these access roads. I do sincerely 
appreciate the reasoning behind the 
committee in making their decision, but 
it seems to me that at this time, with 
the critical condition of the lumber in- 
dustry, the program could have been 
continued for another year, allowing the 
Forest Service to gain immediate ac- 
cess to timber supplies. I would like also 
to point out and particularly to call 
attention to the Senate of the pro 
forest research laboratory to be con- 
structed in our own State which is most 
important to our industry and subse- 
quently to the economy of the district. 

So serious has the condition of the 
forest products industry become that on 
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March 5 I wrote to the President of the 
United States urging that at the Execu- 
tive level this industry look toward solu- 
tions which will assist the forest prod- 
ucts industry to regain its economic 
health with a subsequent rise in em- 
Dloyment from the low level we now 
know and reflect in our communities a 
Stability not now there. I am re- 
beating at this time some of those 
conditions: 

In the first place, I think we must 
remember that the lumber industry has 
gone into a period of reduction in con- 
Sumption due to a decrease in housing 
Which in itself may not prove too serious. 

e industry is one of high labor costs 
and faces a continuous fight for markets 

use of other substitute materials. 
Fluctuations in supply and demand are 
greater than many other industries. 
The Canadian Government, particularly 
British Columbia, a highly productive 
lumber area, is dependent on foreign 
Markets. In the last few years the Rus- 
have cut the price of lumber to the 
United Kingdom and European markets 
t were traditionally Canadian forcing 
the British Columbia lumber into U.S. 
Markets. The Russians are expected to 
away even more Canadian markets, 
and British Columbia production is ex- 
ected to increase so they will take even 
More of our markets. This would not be 
tisous, except for the Federal restric- 
ns on our producers. These restric- 
tions are substantial and result in a 
ty against U.S. producers of 25 
5 mt of the cost of lumber to the 
msumer, These restrictions are: 
4 Ocean shipping rates the Jones 
ta requires our shipments to the eastern 
ee to go in U.S. ships at rates $10 
0 thousand board feet higher than 
lumber which goes in the most 
enomteal tramp steamers avallable. 
tn b) The Canadian railroads grant a 
de layover and diversion service to 
Our kuppers worth about $100 per car. 
stop railroads recently were forced to 
c this free service by the ICC. The 
b may eventually follow suit 
Ut have not yet. 
19 00 The Canadian Government ma- 
Wates the dollar exchange rate by its 
dealings in foreign currencies so as to 
maintain the Canadian dollar at a dis- 
an t. This amounts to a 3- to 4-per- 

h advantage to Canadian lumber, . 
ie The British Columbia Govern- 
ay nt an even greater monopoly of 
U N timber supply than does the 
eee States. Recognizing the re- 
x nsibilities of both a government and 
Gondohopolist proprietor, the Canadian 
to Nernment prices its stumpage so as 

(naintain full employment. 

En ©) Last summer in our district we had 
the usual situation develop relative to 
loss export of large amounts of uncut 

to Japan. The Japanese were able 
. Several times over the prices that 
Claims could offer. There were many 
tho & and counterclaims. There were 

45 who claimed that small and low- 

e logs which were not economically 
Othe in the United States were sold. 
Den de Smaller mills said they were de- 
of hae on this type of log. The result 

© sales was that national forest log 
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prices were bid up beyond U.S. mill 
limits in the few seaport areas open to 
the Japanese. 

(f) The Canadians have tariff restric- 
tions against our lumber imports which 
we do not have against their lumber 
coming into the United States. Could 
there be assistance at the Executive 
level in equalizing these rates? 

On the morning of February 21, I was 
present at a meeting between represent- 
atives of the forest industries from the 
entire United States with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. In attendance were 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives from widely separated 
districts, all interested in lumber area 
economy. Spokesmen for three major 
lumber-producing regions of the Nation 
made clear both the gravity of the situa- 
tion facing the industry and its determi- 
nation to achieve a satisfactory solution. 
Secretary Freeman has the report on 
the entire meeting for his review. 
Briefly, the proposals presented to him 
by the industry were: 

First. Institute an orderly program of 
timber sales designed to promote the reg- 
ular harvest of trees from national for- 
est commercial forest areas, to insure 
community stability, continuous employ- 
ment, improved wood products, and a 
healthy forest industry. 

Second. Take cognizance of the mo- 
nopoly the Government has as the prin- 
cipal seller of timber in large areas, and 
avoid taking advantage of the dominant 
position in the setting of rates for tim- 
ber. 


Third. Revise the existing procedure 
for appealing adverse decisions of the 
U.S, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Fourth. Revise the existing Federal 
timber sales contract form, to provide 
a normal buyer and seller relationship. 


Members of the lumber delegation 
went on to point out in the meeting, and 
I quote from their report: 

That to insure an orderly program of tim- 
ber sales, the Chief of the Forest Service 
should annually report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture such data, for each national 
forest, as “the allowable cut limit, the vol- 
ume of timber under contract, the volume 
that could be sold considering the accu- 
mulated overcut or undercut, the volume of 
timber sold, the estimated average forest 
growth potential per acre of commercial for- 
est land in the national forest, and the 
average volume cut per acre over the entire 
commercial area.” This would provide a bal- 
ance sheet so that Federal performance can 
be measured against production and con- 
servation standards. 

With respect to the monopoly position of 
the Government as a timber seller. 


The delegation noted— 


the economic well-being and future of nu- 
merous communities depend on fairly priced 
raw materials from the national forests. 


It highlighted the fact that in many 
areas where the Government is the prin- 
cipal seller there is no alternative source 
of supply. 

The lumbermen further noted, and 
again I quote— 
existing procedures for appealing adverse 
decisions are entirely inadequate, the lum- 
bermen urged that: 
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A decision that is challenged should be re- 
duced to writing with a recitation of the 
facts upon which the decision is based. 

This writing along with the challenge in 
writing should be reviewed within the 
agency at a higher level. 

A further appeal at this stage should be 
to an impartial board or to the courts with 
a right of hearing and an examination of 
the evidence. 


Various Members of Congress includ- 
ing myself urged that time was of the 
essence in assisting the economy of the 
forest products industry. Senator Morse 
made a suggestion of a review commit- 
tee, and I would urge that any such 
committee have as an integral part of 
its makeup those who understand thor- 
oughly the timber business. 

In closing, I would urge that all facets 
of the effect of any curtailment of ap- 
propriations be considered by the Senate 
end by my colleagues in the House as 
legislation appears which could be help- 
ful. 


The Facts Prove U.S. School Funds Are 
Not Needed To Provide a Sound Edu- 
cational System, Says Maurice H. Stans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington (D.C.) Post has long been 
a leading supporter of Federal aid to 
education. Recently, however, it seems 
to be suffering from a mild case of split 
personality on this controversial subject. 
While its editorial page continues to 
strongly back Federal aid to education, 
its business page has carried several 
articles which conclusively prove that 
Federal aid to education is not needed. 
These anti-Federal-aid-to-education ar- 
ticles have been written by Maurice H. 
Stans, the brilliant Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of the Budget under Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

It would be a fine thing if the edi- 
torial writers of the Washington Post 
could meet Mr. Stans of the business 
page and go thoroughly into this mat- 
ter of Federal aid to education. This 
would be a most interesting meeting and 
it should certainly produce some splen- 
did educational results. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith Mr. Stans’ article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of March 
12, 1962: 

U.S. School. FUNDS BELIEVED UNNEEDED 

(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Taxpayers in my old hometown of Shako- 
pee, Minn., in 1959 were confronted with the 
need of enlarging the school facilities. The 
educators and architects put before them a 
proposal to build a new high school at a cost 
of $1.3 million. The program was defeated 
in the election almost 4 to 1—but not be- 
cause the voters were against education or 
were unwilling or unable to support its nec- 
essary costs. They turned it down because 
they believed the plans were extravagant. 
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About 6 weeks later, a more economical 
proposal calling simply for an addition to the 
existing school building was presented to the 
taxpayers. By an enthusiastic vote of 6 to 2, 
they approved a $200,000 bond issue to meet 
the cost. 

In an earlier article I questioned the valid- 
ity of the statistics being cited to the public 
in support of Federal ald for elementary and 
secondary school construction, I suggested 
that we are entitled to a lot more facts on 
what individual school districts really need— 
and what they can and will do about it when 
inadequate or substandard conditions are 
pointed out—before committing billions of 
dollars of Federal money to such a program. 

MEETING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since all Americans favor a sound educa- 
tional system, it might be assumed that the 
case for Federal support would rest on evi- 
dence that the local school districts have 
failed to provide one that is satisfactory. 
Yet the facts seem to demonstrate that by 
and large they are meeting their responsi- 
bilities—in their own way, as did the people 

of Shakopee. 

Here are figures from the Office of Educa- 
tion: Over the past decade (of the 1950's) 
more than 600,000 new classrooms were built, 
while increased attendance required only 
400,000. This means that 200,000 classrooms 
were made available to replace old ones or 
to reduce the size of classes. This provided 
a significant improvement in school condi- 
tions, 

Since 1956, our communities have been 
building an average of 70,000 classrooms a 
years, on their own. In the 4 years be- 
tween 1956 and 1960, enrollment rose 15 per- 
cent, the number of classrooms increased 23 
percent, and the number of pupils per class- 
room declined from 29 to 27.1. And all this 
without general Federal aid. 

And here are some more reported figures: 
The peak increase in elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools occurred in the fall 
of 1953, when student enrollments rose 1.4 
million, Since then, the postwar wave has 
been subsiding, and now the annual in- 
creases are about 1 million. 


FURTHER SLOWDOWN 


From 1965 through 1970, the statisticians 
tell.us, the average growth will be only 
about 600,000 pupils per year. If our com- 
munities continue to build just 60,000 
classrooms a year, this will provide enough 
new facilities to take care of the student 
growth and give 25,000 classrooms a year to 
replace old ones or further reduce the aver- 
age pupil count per classroom. 

The contention that States and local com- 
munities are unable to meet rising educa- 
tional costs does not stand up under critical 
examination. The States and communities 
in the 1950's boosted school revenues 164 
percent to meet the mushrooming 43 percent 
expansion in enrollment. With our econ- 
omy continuing to grow they should be 
better able by far to match the lesser needs 
of the 1960's when enrollment will grow by 
only 20 percent. 

A few years ago, the argument was heard 
that thousands of school districts had 
reached the ceiling of their bonding limits 
for school debt and so were prevented from 
meeting their requirements. Yet a survey 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in December 1959 showed that 
only 237 of the Nation’s more than 40,000 
school districts reported that they needed 
classrooms, were at the limit of their debt 
capacity and were unable to obtain State 
aid. For those few in this category, the 
Eisenhower-Flemming 1960 proposal of lim- 
ited long-term aid through loans and grants 
would have been a full and adequate solu- 
tion; the Congress ignored it. 
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TWO LESSONS ILLUSTRATED 

The experience of Shakopee illustrates 
two important lessons. First, planners can 
engage in flights of fancy when they submit 
proposed courses of action; only local 
knowledge of actual requirements can hold 
this type of wishful waste in check. Séc- 
ond, when the voters are convinced of the 
need for money and that it will be well spent 
they will approve and support all reasonable 
requests made of them. They want their 
children to be well educated. 

Since the turn of the century, increases in 
school expenditures have far surpassed the 
growth in any other measuring rod of prog- 
ress, including gross national product, per- 
sonal income, and personal consumption 
expenditures, And all except a negligible 
portion in recent years has been volun- 
tarily paid out of the pockets of local tax- 
payers. 

Certainly the facts do not make a strong 
case for using vast appropriations of Fed- 
eral funds at the elementary and secondary 
school leyel. To a degree unequaled by any 
other nation in history, primary and sec- 
ondary education has been provided in this 
country to all who have sought it. And it 
has been done well and at less cost to the 
taxpayer by the States and local school 
districts. 


Increasing. Sales of Savings Bonds 
Through Systematic Programs Such as 
That Operated by General Motors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr: TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1962, the Treasury Department 
announced that during January redemp- 
tions of outstanding series E and H sav- 
ings bonds had exceeded sales of new 
bonds by $7 million. January was the 
first month since September 1961, in 
which bond cash-ins had outweighed 
sales. 

It was pointed out in the press that 
January was also the first month in 
which commercial banks could operate 
under the new governmental rule allow- 
ing them to pay up to 4 percent interest 
on savings deposits. This rate compares 
with the old ceiling of 3 percent and is 
slightly above the savings bond rate of 
334 percent. Treasury officials are re- 
ported to be studying the situation to de- 
termine whether the increase in savings 
bond cash-ins is related to the new bank 
rate on savings deposits. Perhaps efforts 
should be intensified to encourage busi- 
ness firms to offer payroll deduction sav- 
ings bond programs. Experience has 
shown that such programs constitute 
one of the best ways to sell savings 
bonds. 

One example of an effective program 
is the savings-stock purchase program 
launched by General Motors Corp. in 
1955. Under this program the purchase 
of sayings bonds by salaried General 
Motors employees is part of an attractive 
package which includes acquisition of 
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stock in the corporation. Employees who 
participate in the program thus obtain 
a financial stake both in their govern- 
ment and in one of America’s foremost 
private enterprises. 

The second distribution under the 
General Motors program was announced 
by Frederic G. Donner, chairman, on 
January 31, 1962. The distribution had 
a value of nearly $59 million and in- 
cluded savings bonds with a current 
value of $15,248,000. 

In addition to the savings-stock pur- 
chase program, General Motors has had 
since 1941 a payroll deduction plan un- 
der which its employees may purchase 
U.S., Treasury bonds through voluntary 
deductions from their paychecks, 

As of the end of 1961, more than 
126,000 General Motors employees were 
participating in this plan. During 1961, 
a total of $60,947,000 was deducted from 
employees’ paychecks for the purchase 
of bonds having a maturity value of 
$81,261,000. Since the plan was s 
through 1961, a total of $1,371,300,000 
has been deducted from General Motors 
employees’ paychecks to purchase bonds 
with a maturity value totaling $1,828,- 
400,000. 

In view of what has been happening, 
I believe that systematic savings pro- 
grams such as those operated by Gen- 
eral Motors should be given wide pub- 
licity in order to encourage others to 
adopt similar plans. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include the 
January 31 announcement by Mr. Donner 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Dyrnorr.— Distribution today of nearly $59 
million in General Motors common stoc 
Government bonds, and cash to 56,700 Sal- 
arled employees in the United States who 
participated in the 1956 savings fund plan 
under the corporation’s savings-stock pur- 
chase program was announced by Frederic 
G. Donner, General Motors chairman. 

This year's distribution represents a re- 
turn of $2.15 for every dollar saved by Gen- 
eral Motors salaried employees enrolled In 
the program in the United States. 

The distribution results from $27,380,000 
in savings by employees, $13,690,000 con- 
tributed by the corporation during 1956 plus 
interest and dividends earned between Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, and December 31, 1961, and 
appreciation in value of General Motors 
common stock. Employees received 750,000 
shares of General Motors common stock 
158,400 series E bonds of varying denomina- 
tions with a current value of $15,248,000, and 
approximately $2,350,000 in cash. 

Under the savings-stock purchase program, 
General Motors contributes $1 for each $2 
employee savings. 

“The savings-stock purchase program was 
established to provide employees with an in- 
centlve for regular savings and to give added 
vitality to the corporation by increasing the 
number of our employees who own Gen 
Motors stock," Mr. Donner said. The dis- 
tribution, together with the distribution 3 
year ago, has successfully achieved these 
goals, 

“We are gratified that 85 percent of eligible 
employees are participating in the savings- 
stock purchase program, saving an average of 
8 percent of salary. In the 6% years since 
the program began, GM employees have 
saved more than $311 million, 

As a result of the current distribution, ap- 
proximately 17,700 General Motors empl 
became new shareholders in the company: 
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Eligible employees in the United States 
May elect to participate in the savings fund 
Plan, under which the current payments are 

made, or they may elect to join the re- 
tirement thrift plan. 

The distribution today was made to par- 
ticipants in the savings fund plan of the 
Class” of 1956, first full year of the pro- 

"8 operation. A class is formed each 
year and matures 5 full years after the year 
of formation. 

Employees participating in the 1956 class 
of the retirement thrift plan had to their 
credit at the end of 1961 Government securi- 

With a current value of about $1,800,000 
and a total of 95,600 shares of General Motors 
Common stock. While these amounts will 
not become payable until the employee re- 

or otherwise terminates employment, 
employee may withdraw securities pur- 
with his own savings without affect- 
ing his right to receive, when his employ- 
ment terminates, the securities attributable 
to General Motors contributions. 

Under the savings-stock purchase program, 
all salaried employees with one or more years 
af continuous service are eligible to partici- 

te on a voluntary basis. They may save 
UP to 10 percent of their base salary, plus 
cost-of-living allowance. 

i ot the employee’s savings is invested 

Government bonds and half in GM com- 
mon stock. The corporation’s contribution 

invested entirely in GM common stock. 

dividends are invested in GM common 
and all interest received is invested in 
Government bonds. 


Ode to the Astronaut, John Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Sore AIKEN. Mr. President, the ex- 
z it of John Glenn has brought about 

Ereat feeling of pride among all Ameri- 
ma regardless of status or where they 
soe and that feeling of pride has mani- 
f itself in many ways. Itis mani- 
ested in one way through writings by 
— who can write what they feel. I 
in th, us consent to have printed 
enti © Appendix of the Recorp a poem 
Gi. “led “Ode to the Astronaut, John 
Dens written by Clint Gray, of West 

ville, Vt. 

There being no objection, the poem 

as ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TO THE ASTRONAUT, JOHN GLENN 

A the year of sixty-two, 

In astronaut in space ship flew, » 

anon three times around the earth, 

d the people here today recognize 

his worth. 


= Space hero he will be, 
ntil time has reached its end, 

he has given much today, 

the good of all free men. 
Te let us cheer him good and long, 

is hero of outer space, 

recognition for what he has given, 
To all the human race. : 


Sa name will go down in history 

N bay all nation's bravest men. 

Or let us say, God bless the name, 
the astronaut, John Glenn. 


CLINT GRAY. 
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Capability of White Sands Missile Range 
in Space Vehicle Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vent of manned vehicles capable of lunar 
and planetary missions is almost upon 
us. Such vehicles will be very costly 
and must be recovered if at all possible. 
A land recovery area, removed as far as 
possible from population centers and 
from possible loss in oceans, surely will 
be an essential part of the spaceflight 
program to which we are committed. 
Such an area must be planned as an 
integral part of the spaceflight program. 

The White Sands Missile Range is the 
only inland, fully instrumented range 
within the United States. Its competi- 
tors either offer an airbase, of very lim- 
ited area, or an ocean wherein all 
vehicles can be lost. The WSMR offers 
an equipped, already developed area of 
5,600 square miles, plus 15 years of mis- 
sile firing and drone recovery, as well as 
complete airbase support. Although 
this range is far removed from large 
population concentrations, yet the func- 
tions of the range are served by an 
extensive network of power, communica- 
tion, and transportation facilities. The 
range is crossed by about 1,100 miles of 
hard-surface road. All necessary phy- 
sical ingredients are present for further 
development of this unique land range 
into the necessary space vehicle landing 
site. 

The people of southern New Mexico 
and of west Texas, although aware of 
the hazards, will not oppose this best 
utilization of the WSMR in the interests 
of the national space-flight program. 

The following briefly stated facts will 
support the claim that WSMR offers 
the most effective, least expensive means 
of providing such a range, in a climate 
nearly ideal for optical and radar sys- 
tems. Further supporting information 
will be made available upon request. 


LANDING INSTEUMENTATION 


More than $350 million has been spent 
by agencies of the DOD on development 
programs at WSMR. The range has 
supported the firing of more than 15,000 
missiles, using about 1,200 precisely 
located instrument sites. 

Locations surveyed to first order 
accuracy include such optical instrumen- 
tation as 159 cinetheodolite sites, 171 
telescope sites, 84 ballistic camera sites, 
500 fixed camera sites, and such others 
as 41 radar stations—including 8 FPS 
16’s—10 telemetry stations, 10 mobile 
vans, and 210 DOVAP sites. 

The present long-range radar, optical, 
timing, and telemetry systems, with 
minor modifications, can track and land 
glide vehicles and other currently ap- 
proved vehicles. 

Data reduction systems complement 
the range instrumentation and produce 
the maximum in data quality in mini- 
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mum time by up-to-date methods and 
computer systems. 

WSMR has more than twice as many 
tracking instruments, and more than 
twice as many types of instruments, as 
any competing land range. 

LANDING SPACE AND FACILITIES 


About 4,600 square miles surrounding 
the range can be made an emergency 
landing area since this area is virtually 
unoccupied and since much of the 
present instrumentation could equally 
well scan such an area. 

The Alkali Flats, lying entirely within 
WSMR, offers over 100 square miles of 
very hard surface for skid-landings or 
ballistic drops. Runways up to 15 miles 
in length are easily possible without ob- 
structions to glidepaths needed for fore- 
seeable vehicles. 

The natural surface of the Alkali 
Flats exceeds the bearing capacity speci- 
fied for first-class highways. The Cali- 
fornia bearing ratio ranges from two to 
four times the California bearing ratio 
of a coastal dry lake bed, has no yearly 
flooding, and not only is nonabrasive but 
acts as a lubricant under pressure. 

Special facilities include the Aero- 
medical Research Laboratory, a track 
for test of human and animal subjects, 
a high-speed precision tract 35,000 feet 
long for guidance system testing, an 
environmental facility for simulating vi- 
bration testing of components under ex- 
treme altitude, temperature, and pres- 
sure conditions, the central inertial 
guidance test facility, balloon launch and 
drop operations for the Air Force, and 
the multitude of laboratories, shops, 
computers, and engineering facilities of 
the Army Missile Test Center. 

Educational and recreational assets of 
the region match the technical experi- 
ence and competence of the WSMR. 
Nearby are New Mexico State University, 
Texas Western College, and a graduate 
center of the University of New Mexico. 

CLIMATE 


Visibility is unlimited about 90 per- 
cent of each year. A 60-mile visibility 
is typical. Overcast conditions average 
about 14 percent of the year. 

The air is clear and dry, rainfall 
averaging less than 7 inches per year, 
so that corrosion is at a minimum. 

Year-round weather is very favorable 
for landing vehicles at an arbitrary time. 
Dry air and other atmospheric condi- 
tions permit maximum performance of 
optical instrumentation not obtainable 
at other ranges. 


Tell the Whole Story, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, my 
mail indicates those who favor medical 
aid for the aged under social security 
are not acquainted with all the facts 
and are badly disillusioned. They have 
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been led to believe that by the passage 
of this proposal their medicare prob- 
lems will be solved by a simple stroke 
of the Presidential pen. What a rude 
awakening they will have should the 
King-Anderson type legislation prevail. 

A short but provocative editorial on 
this subject appeared in the March 14 
edition of the York (Pa.) Dispatch and 
is submitted as an extension of my 
remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

HELP THOSE IN NEED 

Medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity is now being merchandised by the 
medicine men of the New Frontier. 

The chief doctor, President Kennedy him- 
self, is taking to the trail. The President has 
agreed to appear May 20 at a Madison Square 
Garden rally to muster support for his medi- 
cal care program. 

According to the Associated Press, the 
President indicated similar rallies will be 
held the same day in a number of other 
cities. The President said he believes that 
with this type of public support behind his 
program, Congress will enact the medical 
care plan this session. 

It is unfortunate that the medical care 
debate is receding from the area of reason to 
the arena of cheering crowds. 

Not even the loyal opposition has denied 
that the aged need help in meeting their 
medical bills. The question is do all those 
over 65—or even the great majority—need 
financial help. And the answer is no. 

The President’s program basically provides 
for the payment of hospital bills. It does not 
pay doctors. Nor does it cover prescription 
drug purchases. 

In other words, the Kennedy plan would 
give hospital care to many who can afford 
it, yet deny aid for doctor-drug bills to many 
who can’t stand the costs. ; 

The program is contradictory in itself— 
offering hospital help to all over 65, and no 
doctor-drug aid to anyone. 

This is the issue which should be debated 
on the basis of merit. 

The fight should be determined by reason, 
not rallies. 


Little-People-to-Little-People Program 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, it is mani- 
festly clear that Peter, the 10-year-old 
son of my able colleague, PETER W. 
Ropino, of New Jersey, has an excellent 
idea in his desire to spearhead the little- 
people-to-little-people program in writ- 
ing letters to Khrushchev to protest the 
fallout of bombs. 

Congressman Roprno is to be com- 
mended for his suggestion that this chil- 
dren’s crusade be broadened in scope by 
answering the Communist crusade for 
world domination with our children's 
crusade for world education. 

If all of us here will assist the children, 
as they take up the crusade as a per- 
sonal challenge, working individually and 
in groups such as Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and 4-H clubs, I believe it could be an 
effective weapon in the fight for our 
cause. The more information dissemi- 
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nated concerning our free way of life, 
our Founding Fathers, our ideals, our 
aims and desires, the better it will be for 
our democratic way of life. 

It is an excellent idea, I believe, for 
our children to correspond with other 
children in Russia and Communist-dom- 
inated countries, as well as parts of the 
free world, too. The more children of 
other lands can learn about America 
through their own counterparts in age 
and interest, the more understanding 
they will have about what respect we 
have for the Russian people, themselves, 
and how earnestly we desire to live ina 
peaceful world. 

Indoctrinated though the Communist 
children are, as they grow to adulthood, 
by the ideology of communism, such a 
crusade could cause a most significant 
“breakthrough” in their undertsanding 
concerning the true aspects of our demo- 
cratic aims and ideals. This effort on 
the part of our children is a wonderful 
idea and certainly merits the support 
and encouragement of all freedom-lov- 
ing Americans. 


A Republic, if You Can Keep It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22,1962 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, one 
young talented student, Miss Alice 
Brothers, who is a senior at Archer City 
High School, Texas, was named State 
winner in the 1962 essay contest spon- 
sored by Texas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at the State 
conference held in Corpus Christi, March 
7. Miss Brothers was informed that her 
opening and closing sentences, her sen- 
tence construction, continuity, and 
choice of words helped make her the 
winner, She was presented with a $75 
scholarship to the college of her choice 
and a medal. The winning essay was one 
of over 500 submitted from senior high 
schools over the State of Texas. 

I call it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the article is as 
follows: 

A REPUBLIC, w You Can Kro Ir 
(By Alice Brothers) 

One hundred and eighty-five years ago, 
our forefathers implanted upon our con- 
tinent a tiny yet priceless seed, the image of 
& government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” This precious seed was 
planted in America's soll, made fertile by the 
blood of those who dared to die that the 
concept of a republic might be reality rather 
than a dream. They planted the seed, hav- 


ing only faith to assure them that it would 


have within itself strength to reach into the 
sunlight of freedom and that its roots would 
grow deep to secure nourishment from the 
soil of individualism and equality. 

With the passing of years, our forefatier's 
hopes were fulfilled. The young tree grew 
and prospered. Yet within its confines gath- 
ered a storm of greater intensity than has 
been known before or since. Our Republic 
was divided against itself. In the words of 
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Abraham Lincoln, We shall meanly lose or 
nobly save the last hope of earth.” Our 
tree's broken branches and fallen leaves cov - 
ered the ground. But in decaying, they re- 
vitalized the soil, and our tree regained its 
strength. It was bettered and improved bY 
trial. y ; 

The once minute seedling is now an im- 
mense tree whose leafy canopy shelters 
homeless, downtrodden, and rejected peoples 
of the world. Its abundant fruit of freedom 
nourishes its people, giving them industrious 
strength and vitality. It produces seeds of 
its own kind, which have been sown into the 
hearts of many nations. Yet from without 
the blight of communism would isolate us 
from the sunlight and sever our roots. From 
within, cancerous diseases of immorality and 
racial prejudices would cast us into such 
complacency that if continued, we could 
not recover. Now, more than ever, we 
meanly lose or nobly save the last hope on 
earth.” It's our Republic, Can we keep !t? 
We must. 


Monetary Policy in a Competitive World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of the Honorable 
Alfred Hayes, president of the Fed 5 
Reserve Bank of New York, before th 
34th annual midwinter meeting of 
New York State Bankers Association 1? 
New York City, January 22, 1962. 
Hayes’ address appeared in the Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank O 
New York in its issue for February 1963. 

The address follows: 

Monetary Polier IN A Competitive WORI? 
(By Alfred Hayes) 

The past year has been a complex and at 
ficult one for monetary policy. This in tse 
is nothing new, but perhaps the set of © a 
tions we faced demonstrated more force 
than ever that there is no simple set of rules 
tor monetary policy to be followed under à 
circumstances. Ours is an ever-chan 
and ever-evolving fleld—and while there are 
a few timeless principles, the fast- chan 
circumstances of our economy mean that for 
practical purposes we must develop our 
as we go along. As we start a new 5 
what can we say of monetary policy 
achievements in 1961 and its prospects 
1962? e 

In regard to achievements, I hope we ha“ 
learned not to take too much credit f 
favorable economic developments, just as 
hope we may not be asked to shoulder to? 
much of the blame, as has happened 2 
sionally during the past few years, for UP 
desirable economic events. Most of 1967 
was a period of impressive recovery and T 
pansion after the business slump of at 
1960 and early 1961. It was quite apparent 
early in the year that not only the vigoro e 
effort of the private economy but also of 
energetic collaboration of all branches 5 
Government would be required for the N 0 
tion to achieve desirable long-term econ?’ 
growth and adequate use of our human a 
material resources. While the recession 
been mild in terms of the decline from the 
vious peaks, it was not so mild from 1 
standpoint of unused resources. Similarly. 
while the expansion to date has been qUi 
rapid in regaining and passing previ? 
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Peaks in output, unemployment remains at 
an unsatisfactorily high level. Nevertheless, 
encouraging progress has been made and a 
favorable monetary environment has un- 
doubtediy helped. 

The Federal Reserve System made this 
Contribution to domestic recovery and 
Browth while confronted at the same time 
With a serious and persistent balance-of- 
Payments problem. This aspect of our total 
Problem 1s of relatively recent origin, as the 
Srowing productive capacity and competitive 

of the Western European and Japa- 
Rese economies have exposed us for the first 
since World War II to the challenges 
of an economy open to competition from 
€Miclent and vigorous trading partners. And 
Ras npanzing and magnifying the problem 
1 been the greater ease with which capital 
Unds have flowed among the major coun- 
es whose currencies have become con- 
vertible. 
nae ting 1961 the Federal Reserve System 
W to it that banks were amply supplied 
With reserves. With their’ total reserves ris- 
by somewhat over 4 percent during the 
year, the banks were able to expand credit 
a near record $15 billion. Demand de- 
Posits rose by about 4 percent and time de- 
ts by some 14 percent. Besides being 
& position to meet all reasonable demands 
or bank loans, the banks were able to add 
mentantlally to their short-term invest- 
1 uta. Thus they are now quite comfortably 

Quid, although not excessively so. 
is for interest rates, there has been a rel- 

Vely moderate increase during this year of 

recovery. Yields on long-term 
ha » Corporate, and municipal bonds 
ve increased by something on the order of 
— of 1 percent, while short-term 
of 22 bill rates have risen about one-half 
ing Percent, most of this latter increase hav- 
Ti Occurred in the past couple of months. 
De au maturities, rates are well below the 
aks reached in late 1959. 
we have often pointed out in recent 
Mme the Federal Reserve System has by no 
tate ee itself a fixed goal with respect to 
we For the past year and a half or more 
have found it necessary, however, be- 
oo of urgent international considerations, 
en 1018 putting undue downward pressure 
ata nort-term rates while providing an easy 
— in domestic credit markets. 
the was, the most pressing reason behind 
broadening of the System's open market 
— in Government securities to in- 
area. transactions outside the short-term 
But these broader operations had the 
2 merit, on the domestic side, of encour- 
into eased flows of long-term capital 
ing 8 myestment channels. By help- 
absorb the overhang of Government 
Marke es that typically dampens the capital 
aided ta in recovery periods, these operations 
muni in the placement of corporate and 
The cipal debt issues, as well as mortgages, 
System’s purchases seemed to be espe- 
ove nelpful to banks, enabling them to 
th, Out of intermediate-term Governments 
Ya being deterred by significant capital 
te one into either loans or various shorter 
loan nvestments while waiting for expected 
these demande to materialize. Incidentally, 
Porty Operations have left the System with a 
Ren Ollo that is still highly liquid; Federal 
Were © holdings of under 1-year maturities 
earlier er at the end of 1961 than a year 
hotera] Reserve efforts to encourage a 
Create oo rate structure that would tend to 
tal Some drag on the outward flow of capl- 
fay, ee ase the attractiveness of dollar 
Teing ents to foreigners have been strongly 
Retion ved by the Board of Governors’ recent 
time to raise the interest rate ceilings on 
time, the Savings deposits, Over a period of 
foreign higher rates our banks can offer to 
to oun depositors may be of significant help 
international accounts. 
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In general, the ability of the System to 
hold steadily to a policy of ease throughout 


1961 was a stabilizing and encouraging ele- 


ment in the improving business outlook. 
If we look for reasons why we were able 
to hold to such a policy for such a long 
time, we find first that, since the banks 
were not flooded with reserves during the 
preceding recession, there was no vast 
amount of slack to be taken up as soon as 
recovery commenced. The banks were al- 
ready on a firm enough rein so that we 
could leave matters pretty much as they 
were without inviting dangerous excesses. 

Secondly, unlike the situation in some 
earlier postwar recoveries, commodity prices 
have been largely free from appreciable up- 
ward pressure, and indeed the over-all price 
picture in the current recovery has been 
quite gratifying. Wholesale price indexes 
are now slightly lower than a year ago, while 
average consumer prices are only slightly 
higher, Doubtless some of the credit for this 
happy situation should go to the increasing 
force of public pressure on wage and price 
policies—but even more important, and 
partly responsible for the increased public 
pressure, is the greatly increased vigor of 
foreign competition in an open economy 
such as ours, The persuasive power of a 
potential loss of sales is cogent indeed. 

A third reason for our ability to maintain 
a policy of monetary ease has been the high- 
ly effective cooperation of other arms of 
Government, notably in the areas of fiscal 
policy and debt management. Far from 
limiting the scope of monetary policy, close 
cooperation of this kind enables monetary 
policy to make full use of its characteristic 
adaptability and flexibility. When that in- 
timate cooperation has been lacking, or im- 
possible, the scale of the job left to mone- 
tary policy has been just too big for it, 
and the possibilities for quick modification, 
if the need arose, were severely limited. 
Federal fiscal policy during the past year has 
involved a much smaller deficit than in the 
preceding recovery period of 1958-59, and 
policy has been headed clearly in the direc- 
tion of a balanced budget for the coming 
fiscal year. By avoiding heavy Federal 
Government borrowing, it has been possible 
to give greater encouragement to other bor- 
rowers without risking excessive credit ex- 
pansion. Moreover, skillful debt manage- 
ment has helped to resist any downward 
pressure on short-term rates through con- 
centration of the past year’s new cash of- 
ferings in the short-term area, while leaving 
the supply of longer term savings available 
for corporate, municipal, and mortgage bor- 
rowers. At the same time, vigorous use of 
advance refundings, which did not directly 
tap new long-term investment funds, has 
Offset both the added cash borrowing in 
the short area and the shortening of the 
average maturity of the debt that occurs 
merely through the passage of time. Debt 
management also reinforced monetary policy 
through the placing of a larger proportion 
of the various Government trust funds’ debt 
holdings in longer term issues. 

It is certainly-not possible to have any 
precise idea now what the coming year holds 
for monetary policy. The business expan- 
sion seems to be moving ahead at a healthy 
pace at the moment, strengthened by an 
apparently increased willingness on the part 
of consumers to step up their purchases, 
This increased willingness, it may be noted, 
has developed in an environment of essen- 
tially stable prices—and by the same token 
it could be adversely affected by a change in 
this favorable climate. As regards business 
spending, while plans for capital outlays 
in 1962 appear moderate, they may very well 
be revised upward if retail sales improve 

. Corporate profits, another major 
influence on business spending, seem to be 
improving rather more quickly than seemed 
likely a few months ago, Spending by vari- 
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ous levels of government Is also pushing 
higher, The unemployment situation, on 
the other hand, is still a long way from 
satisfactory. 

Naturally, the Federal Reserve will have 
to provide reserves for further expansion of 
bank credit and the money supply, although 
I would not expect these reserves to be pro- 
vided as abundantly in a buoyant economy 
as they were in 1961. Further, the extent 
to which the System makes reserves avail- 
able would certainly be affected by any re- 
emergence of inflationary pressures reflect- 
ing generally excessive demand, or other 
causes, Future Federal budget policies will 
also have a distinct bearing on the scope for 
continued monetary ease, In this connec- 
tion, the prospect of a balanced Federal 
budget in fiscal year 1963 is certainly encour- 
aging. 

Above all, we shall have to be mindful of 
balance-of-payments developments, and it 
is to this topic that I wish to address most 
of my remaining comments. I must say, 
first of all, that the latest statistics in this 
area are on balance disappointing, even 
though they have some encouraging aspects. 
On the encouraging side, our international 
payments showed only a smali deficit in the 
first half of 1961, after excluding the effects 
of special debt repayments. But this marked 
improvement over the substantial and per- 
sistent deficits of the previous 3 years was 
partiy a fortuitous result of different 
business-cycle phasing here and abroad; our 
own imports were held down by recession, 
while booming conditions abroad boosted 
the demand for our exports, It is also en- 
couraging that in the most recent half year 
our exports have performed exceedingly well 
despite some slowing down of the European 
boom, but our own imports naturally have 
risen as our economy gained strength. I 
am informed, too, that preliminary fourth- 
quarter data indicate an improvement in 
our combined trade, Government, and long- 
term capital accounts as against the third 
quarter. At the same time, however, there 
has apparently been a substantially in- 
creased outflow of short-term capital, with 
the result that the overall deficit widened 
again in the fourth quarter following the 
substantial deficit that had emerged in the 
third quarter. While part of the recent 
worsening—perhaps much of it—appears to 
reflect temporary, reversible factors, the sit- 
uation certainly is one that requires the 
most careful watching, with the Federal Re- 
serve and, I am sure, all other branches of 
the Government as well prepared to take 
resolute action if there should be develop- 
ments ahead that represent more than a 
temporary setback on the road to our goal of 
balance-of-payments equilibrium, 

Monetary policy clearly must pay increas- 
ingly close attention to this problem, and it 
will be increasingly free to do so as the do- 
mestic business situation strengthens. Let 
me emphasize, however, that there is no sim- 
ple solution to our international monetary 
problem. The causes of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits are complex, and there are 
other vital objectives in the international 
area that must not be neglected while the 
balance-of-payments deficit is being cor- 
rected. Nor would I want to give the im- 
pression that there is any basic or irrecon- 
cilable conflict between policies designed to 
achieve sturdy economic growth at home 
and those aimed at maintaining a viable 
international balance. In the short run there 
will certainly have to be compromises among 
our objectives from time to time, but over 
the long pull the same policies are needed to 
achieve both our internal and external goals. 

Indeed, the more competitive world in 
which we now live, and which makes our 
day-to-day monetary problems considerably 
more difficult, is in my Judgment already 
proving itself to be a greatly improved world 
from the standpoint of our own national 
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interest. We in the United States are al- 
ready benefiting, through broader export 
markets and greater domestic price stability, 
from increased two-way trade with larger 
and stronger partners in the free world. We 
have much to gain from the building of a 
still broader and freer trading area among 
the advanced nations—one which should 
permit more effective mobilization of aid to 
the less developed countries and, more im- 
portant, a better market for the raw mate- 
rials produced by those countries. Without 
question, to achieve the superior growth 
rates needed to give the free world its full 
economic and military strength depends in 
good measure on 4 substantial further lower- 
ing of national barriers to international trade 
and investment. 

In the face of these considerations it 
would be inexcusable to seek a solution of 
our troublesome balance-of-payments prob- 
lem through such measures as import re- 
strictions, higher tariffs, or exchange con- 
trols. Even if balance in our international 
accounts could be achieved in such a manner 
(and frankly I believe that retaliatory meas- 
ures would more than offset potential gains), 
this would be small return for the inevitable 
loss in our real income and world position— 
political and military as well as economic, 
But if we firmly reject, as we must, solutions 
of this kind, we must also accept the burdens 
and responsibilities inherent in the new en- 
vironment in which we live. We must be 
willing not merely to recognize foreign com- 
petition as an economic fact, but also to 
make an aggressive effort to compete more 
effectively in all markets, both with new and 
improved products and with lower costs. 
And, regarding the latter, let me say that 
while the role of monetary policy in helping 
to hold back inflationary pressures is difficult 
and unpopular—particularly when those 
pressures originate elsewhere than in exces- 
sive demand—the responsibility is nonethe- 
less one that cannot be shrugged off. Of 
course, this is not the job of monetary policy 
alone—nor even of monetary policy pri- 
marily; wholehearted cooperation from Gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor is a necessity 
in this area. 

Success along these lines, together with 
more skillful and effective export promotion, 
will enable us to achieve a trade surplus high 
enough to take care of our heavy net military 
outlays abroad, our economic assistance pay- 
ments, and the outflow of private long-term 
investment. At the same time, we must 
make sure that the drains from these latter 
sources are no larger than necessary. In this 
connection, I am much heartened by the 
progress which the Government has already 
made in arranging for our allies to purchase 
in this country more of the military equip- 
ment for mutual defense. Progress has also 
been made in achieving a better sharing of 
the foreign aid burden. In my opinion, more 
can surely be done along these lines. It 
might also be worth while to give further 
study to the question whether our existing 
tax laws now make it unnecesarily attractive 
to invest in relatively well-developed foreign 
countries. 

Measures of this kind are of the utmost 
importance to achieve the basic payments 
equilibrium that we must have. Of course, 
even after such an equilibrium is achieved, 
there will be swings from time to time in 
response to different business developments 
in this country and abroad. But to some 
extent we could expect to see such cyclical 
swings In trade offset by opposite swings in 
capital movements, largely short term, which 
would be influenced by relative levels of in- 
terest rates and credit availability here and 
abroad, In fact, the proper role of our mone- 
tary reserves—including our drawing privi- 
leges at the International Monetary Pund as 
well as our gold—is to cushion the effects of 
such swings in payments. 
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It follows, too, that the closer we come 
to equilibrium in our balance of payments, 


-the greater scope we have for adjusting our 


monetary policy more largely to our domes- 
tic needs, relying on various measures of 
international cooperation to absorb the dis- 
equilibrating force of capital flows moving 
in the wrong direction. The difficulty today 
is that we do not enjoy a sufficient margin 
of safety in our balance of payments to give 
monetary policy the desirable degree of free- 
dom to act without inviting excessive risks. 
Even a gold stock as large as ours cannot 
withstand an Indefinite stream of losses, nor 
can we depend on an unlimited willingness 
of foreign countries to build dollar balances. 
Hence there is a real need for monetary 
policy to remain entirely uncommitted and 
flexible, ready to move if necessary in ways 
that will help to remedy any significant 
worsening in our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. 8 

I would like, finally, to comment on some 
of the steps taken in the past year which 
have made 1961 a real milestone in the his- 
tory of international monetary cooperation. 
Goaded by the urgent need to minimize the 
danger of massive speculative forays against 
one currency or another—a danger greatly 
increased by the major payments imbal- 
ances of several leading industrial countries, 
including the United States—we have made 
notable progress in a number of areas, As 
has often been pointed out, the gold ex- 
change standard has brought great benefits 
to the postwar world by making possible 
striking economies in the use of a limited 
supply of monetary gold. But in building 
the “banker” role of the key currency coun- 
tries, which in effect means the United 
States and Britain, we have also increased 
the vulnerability of these currencies and 
countries to wide swings in capital move- 
ments. 7 8 

This vulnerability was strikingly demon- 
strated by the speculative assault on ster- 
ling which followed the German and Dutch 
revaluations last March. These changes in 
parities left the foreign exchange markets 
in a state of shock, so that they were easy 
prey to speculative rumors of further 
changes in parities. Within a few days, 
many hundreds of millions of dollars in 
various currencies moved across the ex- 
changes, with particularly heavy speculative 
flows from London to Zurich and Frank- 
fort. At this critical moment, the central 
banks meeting each month at the Bank for 
International Settlements in Basle an- 
nounced that they were cooperating in the 
exchange markets. As subsequently re- 
vealed, this cooperation took the form of 
short-term loans, ultimately reaching a total 
of $910 million, to the Bank of England from 
other European central banks. In this con- 
nection, I should like to pay tribute to the 
decisive and ~tatesmanlike approach taken 
by the various European central banks in- 
volved—particularly the National Bank of 
Switzerland and the German Bundesbank, 
which received the bulk of the hot money 
outflow from London. This so-called “Basle 
Agreement” which provided emergency 
credit facilities of a necessarily short-term 
nature will stand, I hope, as a first big 
milestone on the road toward creating a 
truly formidable first line of defense for 
the world's major currencies. 

The lessons of the March revaluations 
were not lost upon the U.S. Government. 
Since then much time and effort has been 
spent in exploring and developing 
techniques, in cooperation with foreign 
monetary authorities, to defend the dollar 
against similar speculative flows of hot 
money. Those New York banks which are 
active in the exchange markets will recall 
that shortly after the German revaluation 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, as 
agent for the U.S. Treasury, began to pro- 
vide forward marks. This action, which 
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March 22 
was undertaken in cooperation with the 
Bundesbank, was designed to deal with an 
abnormally high premium on the forward 
mark and, more generally, to exert a stabliz- 
ing effect on both the spot and forward 
markets. At the end of June, more than 1 
billion marks of such forward sales were 
outstanding, but the speculative tide had 
already begun to recede before the Berlin 
crisis and, by mid-December, the entire 
volume of forward contracts had been liqui- 
dated at maturity and the market was again 
operating smoothly with only token inter- 
vention. In effect, the German forw 
mark operation helped to bridge the gap 
between heavy speculative buying of marks 
and the subsequent restoration of a more 
balanced payments position. 

Sizable operations have also been carried 
out in the forward Swiss franc market, 
where cooperative measures undertaken with 
the Swiss National Bank have succeeded in 
reducing the unduly high premium on the 
forward Swiss franc which had been one of 
the factors Impending outflows of capital 
from Switzerland. In connection with these 
operations, the United States Treasury 
supplemented its holdings of Swiss francs 
by issuing short-term Treasury obligations 
denominated in that currency. This tech- 
nique has proven effective and may well 
be employed in other situations, if this 
seems desirable. 

At the moment, operations in other 
European currencies are being given serious 
consideration and will serve, I hope, tO 
extend still further the perimeter of the 
first line of central bank defenses against 
speculative capital movements. Incidentally, 
I should also like to mention the effective 
cooperation of various foreign central banks 
in cushioning exchange market pressures 
generated by the heavy repatriation of short- 
term funds to foreign markets for yearend 
window-dressing purposes. In contrast with 
the experience of earlier years, such foreign 
central bank cooperation at the end of 
1961 effectively minimized the potentially 
disturbing effects of these operations upon 
both market rates and actual reserves. 

One important obstacle to a fuller use 
of such cooperative exchange operations by 
the United States is that the Treasury's re- 
sources for such purposes are quite limited- 
We may need to consider, therefore, whether 
the problems in this area may not require 
that the Federal Reserve System also enter 
into foreign exchange operations. The last 
few years have shown that monetary policy 
does not stop at the water's edge. Short- 
term capital now can, and does, move across 
national frontiers in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars within a span of a few weeks. 
And indeed, such movements can hare 
marked repercussions on our own money 
and capital markets in addition to their 
impact on our gold and exchange reserves. 

Effective as they are, measures of immediate 
counteraction to speculative pressures in the 
exchange markets clearly have to be backed 
up by a “second line” of even sturdier de- 
fenses since one cannot always count upon 
an early reversal of such pressures. In th 
connection the already large lending facili- 
ties of the International Monetary Fund 
are in the process of being augmented fur- 
ther. Through a network of standby credit 
arrangements, the Fund will be in a 7 
tion to obtain an additional $6 billion 
the world’s leading currencies if and whe? 
any major crisis endangers the world pay- 
ments system. 

The successful completion of these negoti- 
ations by the 10 major industrial countries 
involved must be a great source of satisfac- 
tion to all who are interested in seeing our 
international monetary mechanism bolste 
to withstand any foreseeable contingencies- 
One may reasonably expect, therefore, that 
the required legislative approval can be ob- 
tained promptly in all countries concerned, 
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including the United States. Of course it 
is also to be hoped that the mere existence 
Of these facilities will make it unnecessary 
to use them. 

The progress of the past year has involved, 
and indeed has required, increasingly close 
Personal contacts, in the financial area, be- 

Ween representatives of this country and 
those of the leading countries of Europe. I 
si thinking of the regular attendance of 
ederal Reserve representatives at the 
Monthly meetings of the BIS in Basle, Fed- 
ral Reserve participation in U.S. delega- 
8 to various working groups of the 

ECD in Paris, and ever more frequent and 
teal bilateral meetings with representa- 
w of the other principal trading nations 
in exchange information and discuss mutual 

terests. These frank interchanges have 
ught us a much deeper understanding 

the domestic and international economic 

3 blems not only of our trading partners, 
ut also of ourselves, as we have seen our 
dun problems ranged alongside those of 
er countries. If the momentum of all 
Moves can be maintained, 1962 should 
Produce further noteworthy gains in this 
1 tal area of international cooperation. Yet, 

Would be remiss if I did not remind you 

ce more, at the end of my remarks, of the 
Continuing reality and urgency of our 
pilance-of-payments problem. While the 

tial development of close international co- 

ation can be and has been stimulated 

ugh the very strains it is designed to 

eat, the ultimate responsibility of each 

tion for its own finances is still recog- 
both here and abroad, 

tn am aware that time has allowed me only 

touch very lightly some of the high spots 

the very broad subject I selected for 

talk. But I hope you will agree that 

fig ee pursuing goals which all Americans 

are worth seeking, and that the serious- 

of the problems we face together in 

‘© monetary sphere calls for the patient 
te erstanding and cooperation of all ele- 
8 in our society. If we can work to- 
fa er effectively, as I believe we can, we can 
nit Confidence that our economy will meas- 
do Up to its full potential and that the 

will retain its key position in the arch 
which the trade and investments of 


the free world move. 


Crisis in Great Britain Over Socialized 
Medicine 
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un . McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
e last issue of the U.S. News & World 
“Dis an article under the title of 
Bri Ppearing Doctors: New Crisis in 
tain,” appeared which reveals the 
ain ou Situation existing in Great Brit- 
whi as a result of socialized medicine 
Ch was established by the British 
Vernment 14 years ago. 
ret, am including this article with my 
the ks because of the possibility that 
Uni same problems may arise in the 
ted States if the legislation provid- 
endete cal aid under social security is 
ted into law without appropriate 
to prevent similar conditions 


States medical profession in the United 
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The article follows: 
DISAPPEARING DOCTORS: New Crisis IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon.—Britain, after 14 years of so- 
clalized medicine, now is running into a 
“doctor crisis” that could spell ruin for this 
country’s system of taxpaid medical care. 

The crisis stems from the departure of 
large numbers of young British physicians 
to practice in other lands. More than 500 
are said to be emigrating each year to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United 
States. 

These doctors say they are being driven 
away by the low incomes, overwork, lack of 
opportunities to specialize, and bureaucratic 
redtape that is associated with working for 
the Government. 

This wholesale migration is leaving a 
medical void which endangers the $2.3-bil- 
lion-a-year National Health Service and its 
nationalized hospitals. 

To keep the hospitals running, hundreds 
of foreign doctors are being recruited, most- 
ly from Asian countries where standards of 
medical training are considered question- 
able. Nearly half of the intern and resident- 
physician posts now are filled by about 4,000 
non-British doctors, mainly from India and 
Pakistan. Without them, it’s conceded, the 
health service would collapse. 

Among family doctors outside the na- 
tionalized hospitals, too, a crisis is building 
up. A Government blunder 5 years ago re- 
duced the number of medical students ad- 
mitted to universities on the mistaken as- 
sumption that Britain was facing a surplus 
of physicians. 

GLOOMY FORECAST 


Fewer students, combined with the increas- 
ing flight of frustrated young doctors from 
Britain, now has resulted in a shortage of 
general practitioners that is to get worse over 
the next 5 to 10 years, 

A decline in the quality of medical care 
is seen by professional authorities as in- 
evitable in the next few years. They say 
deterioration already is apparent. Some 
predict a gradual breakdown of the entire 
system of socialized medicine unless there 
are drastic reforms. 

For nearly 14 years, socialized medicine 
seemed to be all but immune from criticism 
here in Britain. The mass of the British 
people like the idea of feeless medical care, 
and resent any proposed change as an at- 
tempt to deprive them of their right to these 
benefits. 

A MESS 

Now, suddenly, socialized medicine is un- 
der heavy attack, not by the British public, 
but by doctors and independent professional 
experts. The journal of the British Medical 
Association has just joined the chorus of 
critics with this categorical charge: Medi- 
cine in Britain is in a mess.” 

Why is British medicine under nationaliza- 
tion said to be in a mess? Why are hun- 
dreds of young doctors deserting socialized 
medicine to practice in countries free of 
Government control? 

The answers that you get from inde- 
pendent authorities are: Working conditions 
imposed by the Government as a monopoly 
employer of doctors are proving to be more 
and more intolerable. One result has been a 
decline in the number of people choosing 
medicine as a career. Among those who 
study medicine, a steadily increasing num- 
ber are refusing to work here. 

With British medical schools turning out a 
total of 1,600 graduates a year, nearly one in 
every three is leaving this country to escape 
employment under a system of socialized 
medicine. 

Effects of the doctor crisis are felt most 
acutely in the nationalized hospitals. There, 
a Government policy of employing cheap 
medical labor has created what one medical 
economist describes as a lost generation of 
British surgeons and specialists. 
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STANDARDS LOWERED 


Over the past 10 years, to keep down costs, 
the number of high-income staff jobs—sur- 
geons and specialists in other flelds—was re- 
duced, The number of temporary, low- 
paying junior positions was increased, The 
result of this policy is that much of the 
surgery and other work that ordinarily would 
be done by high-salaried staff specialists is 
being handled by junior resident physicians: 

During the past decade, hundreds of doc- 
tors, after completing 12 to 14 years of uni- 
versity and hospital training to qualify as 
surgeons and specialists, found there were no 
jobs open for them in British hospitals. 
They faced the choice: Sacrifice the years of 
specialized training and go into general prac- 
tice, or emigrate. A large number chose the 
latter course. 

Another effect of the policy of employing 
“cheap medical labor” is that, in recent 
years, fewer and fewer British medical grad- 
uates chose to specialize. So, suddenly, the 
authorities are discovering that they lack 
the British surgeons and other specialists 
needed to staff the nationalized hospitals, 
even in high-paying positions. These hos- 
pitals are being rum more and more by 
junior doctors from India, Pakistan, and 
other underdeveloped countries who come to 
this country for a few years of postgraduate 
training. 

Queen Elizabeth's personal physician, 
Lord Evans, recently told the House of Lords: 
“Without these people, the health service 
would not grind slowly to a standstill; it 
would completely break down.” 

Most surgeons under 35 years old in 
Britain today, according to an authoritative 
source, were born and trained in foreign 
countries. They are performing 50 percent 
of all emergency surgery. 

In some industrial areas, such as Sheffield, 
90 percent of the resident surgeons are 
young, foreign doctors just completing their 
training. In 25 of the 74 nationalized hos- 
pitals in that area, all of the junior doctors 
are foreigners—mostly Indians and Paki- 
stanis. Eventually, when they complete their 
training, these doctors will return to their 
homelands to practice. 


WARNING FROM THE TOP 


How is the standard of medical care in 
Britain's system of nationalized hospitals 
being affected by this “doctor crisis"? Here 
is the verdict of Lord Taylor, a Socialist 
spokesman on medical problems in the 
House of Lords, in a statement on provincial 
hospitals that are staffed largely by foreign 
doctors: 

“I cannot honestly recommend you to go 
into such hospitals as a casualty. In many 
cases, there is no casualty officer. A house 
surgeon will have to leave the [operating] 
theater when he can treat you. His ex- 
perience will be far less than that of your 
general medical practitioner. When he 
comes, he will probably not be a British 
graduate, and he may well have difficulty in 
understanding what you say. This is at a 
time when speed and efficiency may be lit- 
erally lifesaving.” 

Lord Taylor added that the qualifications 
of many of these Asian doctors are so in- 
adequate that they require emergency train- 
ing in such basic procedures as setting up a 
blood transfusion, 

For Britain's 20,000 general practitioners, 
expert observers say the outlook is even 
gloomler under socialized medicine than for 
specialists. Bureaucratic interference with 
supply and demand is blamed for a serious 
and steadily worsening shortage of family 
doctors. 

When the decision was made to reduce the 
number of medical students, it failed to take 
into account the effect of population growth 
and a rapid increase in retirement among 
aging doctors. Result: At a time when the 
population is expanding, the number of fam- 
ily doctors actually is beginning to decline— 


a trend which experts say cannot be reversed 
for at least 6 years. 


Therefore, in the years just ahead, there 
are to be fewer and fewer general prac- 
titioners to care for more and more patients. 
Moreover, under the peculiar financial policy 
of the National Health Service, these doctors 
are to get no increase in salary. 

A family doctor with 2,000 patients on his 
list earns approximately $6,700. During the 
winter, when illness is at a peak, he may see 
anywhere from 60 to 80 patients a day for 
treatment, reference to a hospital, or is- 
suance of medical certificates. 


PROBLEM OF FIXED FEES 


For each patient, the doctor receives a 
fixed annual payment from the Government, 
regardless of the amount of medical care he 
is called upon to provide. Thus, a doctor 
gets the same annual fee for a healthy 
youngster, perhaps requiring no attention 
at all, as for an older person who may require 
a great deal of care. 

Each year, the Government earmarks a 
specific fund for the payment of general 
practitioners. Payment is based on the total 
number of doctors in general practice mul- 
tiplied by the theoretical average income 
figure of $7,000. Thus, as the number of 
doctors dwindles, the size of the fund di- 
minishes. 

A young family doctor in London says that 
this system stifles initiative and undermines 
medical standards. To earn an adequate in- 
come, he explains, a doctor must sign up a 
large number of patients, and is able to de- 
vote only two or three minutes to each pa- 
‘tient calling at his office for attention. 

With fewer doctors caring for a bigger 
population, the pressure is building up even 
more. That’s why hundreds of young doc- 
tors have joined the exodus from Britain. 

SNOWBALL EFFECT 


A general breakdown of the National 
Health Service in the next few years is seen 
as a distinct danger by Dr. J. R. Seale, a 
Harvard-trained medical economist in Brit- 
ain. Dr. Seale predicts that the growing 
shortage of doctors and the increasing de- 
mands for medical care will produce “a 
snowball effect.” 

General practitioners, most of whom are 
burdened with a steadily increasing work- 
load, are being forced to give less and less 
time to their patients. Dr. Seale foresees 
that, inevitably, more and more people will 
seek private medical care outside the Na- 
tional Health Service. A growing number of 
frustrated doctors, he says, can be expected 
to go into private practice, either full time 
or part time. 

This will aggravate even more the shortage 
of family doctors on the Government payroll, 
and reduce the quality of medical care that 
National Health Service patients can obtain. 
Therefore, he concludes, there will be a 
snowball effect that, in a relatively short 
time, could cause a breakdown of the system. 

Only about 600 of Britain’s 22,000 physi- 
cians now are outside the National Health 
Service in private practice. A somewhat 
larger number have a few private patients 
in addition to National Health Service pa- 
tients on their lists. > 

Some top officials here say that, if Britain 
were starting today from scratch to tackle 
the problem of medical care, she would not 
attempt outright nationalization. 

“If we had a chance to do it again,” one 
high-ranking official says, “I think that we 
would favor some form of compulsory medi- 
cal Insurance, supplemented by tax funds 
together with subsidies to hospitals to keep 
down costs, We would also act to limit the 
cost of drugs. In short, the state would in- 
sure that everyone had access to medical 
care at a reasonable cost, but without na- 
tionalizing the entire system and putting 
all doctors on the Government payroll.” 
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This official adds that President Kennedy’s 
proposal to provide medical care for the aged 
through the U.S. social security system is the 
first step toward the kind of system that 
Britain probably would introduce now if 
there could be a fresh start. 

COSTS; UP AND UP 


To keep the National Health Service run- 
ning in the future, Government officials con- 
cede privately, will cost a lot more money 
than is being spent on it now. The cost 
for 1962 is estimated at $2.3 billion of which 
$1.7 billion comes from Government funds, 
The balance comes mostly from national in- 
surance payments and local taxation. 

In addition to more funds from taxes, of- 
ficials say, more money undoubtedly will 
have to come from charges passed on to 
patients. At present, the only charges are 
28 cents for a drug prescription and modest 
fees for spectacles and dentures, 

Some experts believe that the only way 
the system can be preserved is to move away 
from the original idea of a completely tax- 
paid medical seryice and to begin charging 
patients a nominal fee for every visit to the 
doctor and modest fees for hospital care. 

DRAG ON PROGRESS? 


An expert—but nonofficial—view of the 
kind of medical system Britain should adopt 
on the basis of the experience of the past 
14 years comes from Dr. D. S. Lees, senior 
lecturer in economics at the University Col- 
lege of North Staffordshire. Dr. Lees re- 
cently completed an intensive study of the 
National Health Service for the Institute of 
Economic Affairs. He says: 3 
While from the point of view of the gen- 
eral health of the community the National 
Health Service has not in any obvious way 
failed, it has given rise to problems that 
are * * * increasing in intensity. On the 
longer view, the most acute danger of the 
National Health Service is that it will pre- 
vent the emergence of more effective 
methods of medical care. 

“Governments should move away from 
taxation and free service to private insur- 
ance and fees by allowing tax concessions 
to those who can provide for themselves, 
and direct assistance to the dwindling 
minority who cannot.” 

Whatever is done, one thing is clear in 
Britain: After 14 years of socialized medi- 
cine, a growing number of experts are com- 
ing to the conclusion that something is 
wrong with the system—and they are speak- 
ing out for the first time, 

The alarm bell has been touched off by 
the realization that Britain is the only ad- 
vanced industria] nation that is losing many 
of its best young physiclans through emi- 
gration at a time when there is an acute 
shortage of doctors at home. 
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Mr, CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
there follows the first of three articles 
written by Judge Mary Conway Kohler 
and Andre Fontaine on one of America’s 
most disturbing problems—“the kids 
who leave high school to become drifters, 
rejects, and outsiders.” Judge Kohler, 
the mother of three, served 15 years on 
the San Francisco juvenile court. Her 
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study of the waste of one of our most 
precious resources, the youth of Amer- 
ica, documents with insight and warmth 
the perplexities and unhappiness of our 
idle youth who are potential “social 
dynamite.” 

The article follows: 

THe WASTE or A MILLION Kips a YEAR 


Twenty-one millionaires sat around 2 
table in Kansas City not long ago and, with 
disbelief and frustration, faced the fact that 
they couldn't find a job for a boy. These 
businessmen, each of whom had contacts and 
resources far beyond the average, had vol- 
unteered to take part in a plan, sponso: 
by Rotary, to help some teenage boys wWho 
seemed headed for trouble. Most of the 
youngsters had no fathers and had not done 
well in school, although they were of n 
intelligence and ability. For many homelife 
was squalid. Most faced the world with an- 
ger and hostility. 

The biggest thing these youngsters needed 
was honest, solid employment, so they 
feel like men, could have a few dollars in 
their pockets and a place in a soctety that 
values men by the work they do. But even 
21 millionaires could not find the needed 
employment. Ultimately they had to create 
Jobs for the boys. 

The 21 thus learned of one of America’s 
most crippling and least-known failures: Me 
waste more than a million kids a year. 
we once wasted natural gas and forests and 
topsoil, tdoay we waste our most valuable 
natural resource—the productive power 
young brains and muscles, the creative power 
of young imaginations and emotions. W® 
waste them because we neither keep the™ 
in school nor give them jobs. 

In 1960, 2,500,000 youngsters reached 18 
the age when most are graduated from high 
school. These. were divided, roughly, int? 
thirds: One-third went to college, one- 
quit school after graduation, and one-third 
had already dropped out. Those who went 
on to higher education have some sort of or- 
ganized way to move on from school to work, 
uncertain as it is. The other two- 
do not. Many of the graduates and a few 
of the dropouts eventually get jobs and learn 
some sort of skill, although it takes lon 
than it should and the work is often less 
demanding than they're capable of ban- 
dling. The rest have no skill that can buy 
them any but the lowest kind of job. The 
are the wasted ones. 

As part of an 18-month study sponsored 
by the Taconic Foundation, we saw an 
talked to these kids in big cities all 
the land. They are boys and girls—mostl¥ 
boys—who have finished with school. TO 
are no jobs for them. The Army does? 
take many of them these days; indeed 
have been rejected: A very few of th 
are juvenile delinquents, but the majority 
are not. 

The economic catastrophe of the great 0 
pression in the 1930's produced bands of wil 
boys who swarmed onto freight cars an 
haunted the highways of the Nation. 
product of today’s economic upheaval 
not wild; they're defeated. They droop c 
the stoops of tenements, prop up the walls d 
candy stores and hang around junkyards an of 
jalopy lots, fascinated by the symbol 
power that is a car. Some are bitter; 
at anyone who has, or is, more than they: 
smolders behind their eyes, Most 
apathetic, deeply convinced that there's 
sense trying to do anything because "It's ® 
square world anyway.” 

Among them are some of the best minds 
in the Nation. An Iowa study found tha 
nearly one of 5 dropouts had an IQ of 
than 120. Another by Glenn Stice of the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NA. 
showed that about 50,000 of the dropouts 
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in any one year were among the Nation's 
Most potentially able students. 

Years ago these boys would have landed 
jobs in grocery stores or sweeping out fac- 
torles. If they were aggressive and alert 
they could work up to better Jobs and even- 
tually make good careers for themselves. 

t today most of these entry jobs are closed 
to them for complicated reasons which will 

explained later on. In Detroit, which is 
fairly typical of America’s large cities, such 
Jobs have been decreasing at the rate of 2,000 
a year for the past 10 years. Testifying be- 
fore a congressional committee last spring, 

yor Louis C. Miriani of Detroit said, 

om 1955 to 1960 there has been a 55-per- 
Sent loss of jobs for 16- an 17-year-olds in 
Detroit,” 

In Denver, Colo., the employment service 
8 Boys Incorporate interviewed 2,101 boys in 

947 and got jobs for 529. In 1957 this 
Ney saw 13,421 boys and got jobs for 

261. Thus the demand for jobs had in- 
creased nearly 7 times, but the supply had 
Only doubled. The situation is “social dy- 
5 te,” according to Dr. James B. Conant, 

author and educator. He cited a recent 
Study in a large city slum where nearly 6 
Out of every 10 kids between 16 and 21 were 
mhay of work. Executive Secretary Grovernor 

: Grimes of Detroit's Commission on Chil- 

n and Youth, said recently that of the 
Youths who aren't educated beyond high 
30 801. “almost 60 percent of ali boys and 

Percent of all girls face a dismal pros- 

in the labor market of the next decade 
ess they receive deliberate and continu- 
dus help * e © to bridge the gap between 
School and work.” 
one Majority of our wasted millions are in 
slums of our biggest cities or at the low- 
economic levels of our middle-sized cities. 
not all. Thousands of them are the 
ucts of rural schools. Other thousands 
a © from the suburbs or the large villages 
8 tringes of metropolitan areas. Es- 
abl tially they are of three kinds, and prob- 

y the best way to separate them is to 

Th some boys we talked to. 
heals Arst is the drifter. He is a normally 

thy, normally intelligent boy who 
beca t see much point in school. He goes 
er et he has to and often is graduated 
— high school. He can't get into college 
he has no skill to sell an employer nor 

Y drive to learn one. He likes cars. He's 

like George. 
p eorge lived in a middle-class town in New 
— His father died before he entered 
* on his mother worked to support him 
ally Was too indulgent with him. Occasion- 
Schon” was reprimanded for smoking in 
l or getting into minor scrapes. Each 
— his mother marched to school and 
George the teacher or the principal—never 
bought He liked to hunt and fish, and she 
the t him rods and guns. When he was 15 
tearing him an old Ford, and he spent a year 

it down and rebuilding it. 

his + flunked one subject each year, although 
Bence ners insisted he had average intelli- 
88 a, He was graduated with his class and, 
ing Ward, was allowed to spend the follow- 
Summer loafing. That summer he 
jureg ed up his car but wasn’t seriously in- 
Bing himself. He got part-time work dig- 
4 ne Braves in the local cemetery to finance 
for one. He was rejected by the Army 
ieee which he'd had since childhood. 
€ next 4 years he floated from job to 
eal job. He helped in a small machine 
Owned o ked for a time for his uncle who 
quit & fishing boat, but after a while he 
kot a ccause the hours were too long. He 
emp} temporary job as a clerk in the local 
time -nent Office and later worked for a 
on the highways. At 23 he got married, 
or Alter a year or two of that—and 4 couple 
steta ee separations—he began to 
to u down. At last reports he had moved 

Another State and had an outdoor Job 
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which uses perhaps half his potential intelli- 
gence and ability. There was, of course, no 
way of recapturing the 4 wasted years, dur- 
ing which he might have learned a trade. 

The second kind is the reject. These boys, 
too, have normal intelligence and ability, 
but their parents or society has pushed them 
out of the mainstream of American young 
life. Included among them are youngsters 
who are the targets of our bigotries—the Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, and American 
Indians. 

They are kids like Peter, who was found 
by the Cincinnati police one freezing morn- 
ing asleep in an unheated parked car. When 
they thawed him out they learned he hadn't 
had a meal in 3 days. He was 16; his parents, 
both alcoholics, had thrown him out. He 
had quit schoo] some months before, and he 
didn't know of any place to go. 

Or Tim. Tim was picked up in New York 
City one day, hungry, frightened, knowing no 
one and penniless. He was 15. He'd grown 
up on a farm, his parents had been divorced 
and his mother had remarried. Neither she 
nor her new husband had time for Tim, so 
they put him out to work. They gave him 
enough money to get to the big city—where 
there were supposed to be jobs—and sent 
him off, 

They are kids like Paul. Paul is a Negro 
and exceptionally bright. During his 4 years 
of high school he got few grades less than A. 
He was an excellent athlete, especially at 
basketball. He would have gone to college to 
study engineering but had to support his 
family. So when he was graduated he 
wanted to become an apprentice pipefitter. 
He couldn't because he was a Negro. He be- 
came a janitor. 

The third, and most difficult, kind is the 
outsider, Some of these youngsters are emo- 
tionally disturbed and have never been 
treated. Some come from a background so 
alien that they never stop feeling lost. Some, 
of normal intelligence, are unable to learn 
by the methods used in schools these days— 
for reasons no one fully understands. So 
most grow up not knowing many of the sim- 
plest things a person must know today to get 
along—like how to read. Some withdraw 
from the world, some find a place in a gang, 
some become juvenile delinquents, some 
simply survive. But none is employable 
without intelligent and persistent help. 

Jim is one such youth. Jim was not a 
sium kid, although the area he lived in quali- 
fied as the “slum” of the wealthy suburb 
where it was located. Actually it was lower 
middle class, and his father owned both 
their house and his own business, a gas 
station. The school system Jim went 
through was one of the best in America, yet 
it failed to reach him from the first grade on. 

Probably only psychoanalysis would ever 
pinpoint what made Jim the way he was, 
but there were some Indications: His father, 
a big, muscular man, resented him and fre- 
quently beat him. His mother alternated 
between overprotecting him (“My poor baby, 
what did they do to you?“) and scorning him 
(“You bum, you'll never be any good”). 
Both parents seemed to prefer his younger 
brothers and sisters who, incidentally, got 
along well in school. 

Jim was a big, hulking kid of normal intel- 
ligence who somehow never learned anything, 
though he was promoted with his class. As 
a result, by the time he was 16 and quit 
school, he was incredibly ignorant. He could 
read, but only at the second-grade level. He 
could barely write his name. He couldn't 
tell time. He didn’t know the months of 
the year. He didn't know whether an inch 
was bigger than a mile. He couldn't add and 
subtract. He knew very few words, other 
than the slang of the gang he belonged to, 
and wasn't able to talk to people or under- 
stand what they said. He was thus almost 
completely shut off from the world around 
him—except when he was with his gang. 
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As men are usually frightened by the un- 
known, so Jim was terrified by the world. He 
was afraid of his father. He was afraid of 
dead people and sick people. He was afraid 
to go into his own house at night if no one 
was there, and he often slept in the backyard 
rather than face the unknown terror. He 
was afraid of the dark. He was afraid of 
girls, afraid to ask for a date or go to a dance, 
He referred to himself as a corner clown, 
said he had been bad news from the age of 
5 on, that he had “no guts.“ and in a dozen 
different ways showed that he felt he had 
HRES control over the things that happened to 

The only way he could discharge this 
weight of fear and self-contempt was to 
strike out at the world that was so hostile 
to him. He became the enforcer for his 
gang: He beat up anybody the leader told 
him to. He broke into a rich man’s house 
and wrecked it. Indeed, his first reaction to 
almost any new situation was to swing at 
somebody—or run away. 


In the end, however, Jim was one of the 
lucky few. He fell into the hands of a re- 
markable youth worker who lavished 
thought, efort, and time on him for 3 years 
and finally got him to the point where he 
could hold a job. 

These are the kinds of kids that our so- 
ciety has no place for. In 1960 there were 
just over 1 million of these youngsters. Be- 
cause of our increased birthrate, in 1964 
there will be 1,325,000; in 1966, 1,460,000 
more—all joining the residue from 1960's 
million. The U.S. Labor Department esti- 
mates that between 1960 and 1970 26 million 
young workers will enter the labor force; 
of these, nearly 30 percent, or 7,500,000, will 
lack a high-school education. A 


These youngsters make up a huge pool 
unskilled manpower precisely at a time when 
the need for unskilled people is declining 
in ratio to population. There is an insati- 
able demand for skilled workers today, and 
the amount of skill required is getting higher 
and higher. Professional, white-collar and 
service-industry jobs are in But 
the number of unskilled jobs in industry is 
holding steady. If farm labor is taken into 
account—and this has always absorbed a 
number of unskilled workers—the actual 
number of jobs is decreasing. And, as a re- 
sult of the baby boom, there are more young 
people competing for these jobs every year. 


These are the dimensions of the crisis we 
face. How did it come about? 


It is obvious why maladjusted kids can't 
get jobs and obvious that they need special 
treatment—which most of them are not get- 
ting. But why do normal teen-agers have 
so much trouble getting work? It's partly 
the fault of their own attitudes, partly of 
employers’ attitudes—and partly due to a 
variety of circumstances which we shall re- 
view in this series of articles. 

Not long ago a union leader, who had 
worked up from a bench himself, was 
to pull strings to get his son back into col- 
lege after the boy had flunked out. When 
it was suggested the boy might work in the 
trade and become a unlon official himself, 
the father was horrified: What, my son be 
a worker? I'd die first." If parents are teach- 
ing their sons that skilled work is beneath 
their dignity, it's no wonder the youngsters 
don't prepare for it or do well at it once 
they get it. 

The job market seems to fit girls better 
than it does boys. One reason is that girls 
look on a job as something to do until they 
get married; when they have a baby they 
usually quit. This makes a higher turnover 
and thus more job openings. But boys look 
on a job as a permanent thing. The tradi- 
tional attitude is that you start at the bot- 
tom and work up. So they stick longer, 
and the resulting lower turnover means 
fewer openings. 
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Moreover, many employers are reluctant to 
hire young men, The only detailed study 
we know of employers’ attitudes toward 
young workers was made by the Bureau of 
Social Science Research, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Nearly half of all employers said 
they didn't require any particular educa- 
tional level, such as high school graduation, 


and 42 percent insisted they were quite 


willing to hire youths under 18. Yet only 
15 percent had actually hired nongraduates 
under 18. Obviously there must have been 
other, more subtle factors at work, 

One such factor was employers’ ideas of 
the law. About two-thirds of the employers 
gave “the law” as the reason they didn’t hire 
younger workers. But when they were 
questioned, researchers found they really 
didn’t know what the law was. One, for 
example, said he thought it would help if 
minors were allowed to work over 40 hours 
a week, though the study said the law under 
which that employer operated allowed minors 
to work 48 hours. s y 

Other firms knew what the law was but 
thought it unrealistic and reported they 
would hire more minors if it were changed. 
For example, if the job of elevator operator 
were not included in “hazardous occupa- 
tions,” they might hire minors for that; if 
youths under 21 were allowed to work where 
liquor is served, several hotel and restaurant 
people said they'd hire younger men. 

Only 17 percent of the employers could 
see no disadvantages in hiring young work- 
ers. Most could see more disadvantages 
than advantages. Chief among these were 
that young people were inexperienced, had 
personality deficiencies and didn't stick to 
the Job. 

Several employers said it was too much 
trouble to go through the involved proce- 
dure of work permits; others said there 
was no use training a boy when he would 
probably be drafted shortly. Some, whose 
manufacturing processes included certain 
hazards, said their insurance rates were 
higher for young workers. Some said work- 
men’s compensation rates were higher when 
you had young workers. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor says this isn't 80. 

This study, along with others, showed that 
for Negroes jobs are harder to get. But there 
was wide variation on how much of a 
hindrance race was; some firms kept no 
records at all, and the largest companies 
were more ready than the small to hire 
nonwhites. On jobs where the worker had 
to deal with the public, employers cited 
public prejudices as the reason they couldn't 
hire Negroes, However, the researchers con- 
cluded that practical discrimination was 
shown most often by the familiar tactic of 
characterizing some jobs, usually the lowest, 
as “Negro” jobs—so while these employers 
did hire Negroes, they did not offer the same 
chance for adyancement that they did to 
whites. 

Department of Labor figures on unemploy- 
ment consistently show that Negroes are the 
last hired, the first fired. Only 1 man in 10 
in our working force is a Negro, but 1 in 5 
of the unemployed is, and once he loses a 
job, he's out of work longer. Even when 
Negroes have skills, it's harder for them to 
get jobs: In Washington, D.C., in 1957, not 
a singte graduate of the electrical-wiring 
course at the Phelps High School (predomi- 
nantiy Negro) got a job in that work, but 80 
percent of the white boys who had taken the 
same course In another school did. 

A recent study by the National Urban 
League demonstrated how few N can 
work in the skilled trades. Boston, for 
example, reported the total number of work- 
ers in the building trades was 5,007; the total 
number of Negroes, 62. In San Francisco 
the Urban League reported that outstand- 
ing resistance by some unions had made it 
virtually impossible to place Negroes in cer- 
tain categories of craft-union skill,” and 
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cited the plumbers, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, steamfitters and operating engi- 
neers. The same picture is repeated over 
and over again across the country, both North 
and South. And it is repeated also for the 
Puerto Ricans and Mexicans in our society. 

Today the country needs miore skills than 
young workers have, whatever their color. 
This is because all sections of our economy 
are becoming more complex as our machines 
become smarter. It was a cinch to repair 
a prewar washing machine, but try to 
fathom the solenoids, relays, and timing de- 
vices of a modern automatic. When an 
untrained youngster, like those among our 
wasted million, gets his first job, the only 
thing he can handle is unskilled work or at 
most what the employment people call semi- 
skiled—such as assembly-line jobs. But 
these, too, are decreasing; personnel ex- 
perts in Detroit told us recently that there 
will never again be as many auto workers 
as there were in 1953. 

Automation, which speeds this process, 
does not fall only on the workers already em- 
ployed. In many cases older workers are 
shifted to other jobs, perhaps given some 
retraining, but usually kept. But as current 
workers retire, take other jobs, or move away 
they are not replaced. Thus, the company 
cuts its payroll. This process, of course, 
means that new workers aren't hired—and 
the new workers are the young. 

Said A. H. Raskin, of the New York Times, 
in a recent article on automation, “Even if 
the bulk of the shakeout of present job- 
holders is made through * * * normal turn- 
over, the contraction of work opportunities 
will bear cruelly on youngsters looking for 
their first job.” 

This is clearly shown in a couple of ran- 
dom examples taken from New York City. 
The financial district Is an important part 
of New York's economy, and many unskilled 
young men have secured their first job as 
messengers for the brokerage houses. 
Recently one odd-lot brokerage house 
moved into a new building and with it got 
a brandnew system of pneumatic tubes for 
inside deliveries. The firm had employed 
50 runners, today it employs 100. But it 
has taken over the work of 11 other firms, 
each of which had employed 15 runners. So 
there is a net loss of 115 jobs for messengers 
in the city. The other example can be stated 
in one brief sentence: Automatic elevators 
in New York City have wiped out the jobs 
of 40,000 operators. 

There are big labor shortages in the coun- 
try, but they're among the high skills, The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare reported recently, for example, that every 
graduate engineer needs five well-trained 
technicians behind him. But the five don't 
exist. Other shortages are in teachers, so- 
cial workers, doctors; in engineers, missile 
and electronic experts; in programers, the 
men and women who. know how to tell the 
smart new machines what to do; and in 
dozens of other flelds. 

In the face of all this difficulty, who helps 
the high school graduate, or the dropout, 
get a job?* 

The first place he turns is to his family 
and friends—and their ineffectiveness is 
measured by the high number of unem- 
Ployed among the young. Beyond that, 
there are guidance and placement coun- 
selors in the high schools, State employment 
services, private employment agencies and 
special community programs to help get 
jobs for youngsters, 

Nobody knows how many young people 
are placed by Individual high school coun- 
selors, but it is not likely that many are the 
kinds of boys who make up our wasted mil- 
lion, There aren't enough guidance coun- 
selors, many of them aren't fully trained or 
aren't allowed to devote full time to the 
work, and they have too much to do: 
They're supposed to help youngsters choose 
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the proper high school course, the right col- 
lege, advise them on personal problems, 
guide them in a choice of vocation and get 
them jobs. All things considered, it’s re- 
markable they can do as much vocational 
guidance and placement as they do. But 
the counselors never get to help those of 
our wasted million who have dropped out of 
school, because most drop out by the 10th 
grade and most vocational guidance is con- 
centrated in the 11th and 12th grades. 

Very few private employment agencies 
have the kind of placement service that 18 
needed by beginning workers. 

Probably the most inclusive job counseling 
and placement service for youngsters 18 
provided by the various State employment 
agencies. In 1959 these placed job coun- 
selors for seniors in 41 percent of the Na- 
tion's high schools which, located primarily 
in large citles, produced 67 percent of all 
graduates. Generally these counselors are 
in the schools for a short time each year to 
process the senlor class; in 1959 they had in- 
terviews with less than a third of the seniors 
in the schools covered. This same year 71,- 
500 seniors were placed out of 750,000 who 
weren't college bound—or less than 1 in 
10, Only 9,413 dropouts were placed that 
year, and 42 percent of these were in the 2 
States of California and Pennsylvania, 
where cooperation between the schools and 
the employment service was more extensive 
and started earlier. 

State employment services are primarily 
placement agencies; if a youth needs a good 
deal of special counseling, most are not set UP 
to provide it. It is to their credit that de- 
spite this they have established s 
youth services in many cities which give 
intensive guidance and which could be 
copleld by all. 

In some States the public employment 
service has cooperated with various local 
groups to set up a special youth employ- 
ment service. In California, for example, 141 
communities have such agencies. Here and 
elsewhere they cover a wide range: Some 
handle only part-time work, some full-time: 
some cover only a few youngsters, others are 
very inclusive, In other parts of the coun- 
try, community agencies, with no connec 
tion with the public employment service, 
offer various special services of their own. 
Many of these do excellent work, but there 
aren't enough to modify the fact that hun 
dreds of thousands of unskilled youngsters 
can't get jobs. 

Responsible people around the country 
have thrown new bridges across the 
that separates school from work for young“ 
sters, but they have been footbridges. 
hordes can cross them. For the vast major 
ity, for the wasted million each year, the 
truth is that we have no place. 

Next week, in a second article of this 
series, we shall examine in more detail one 
of the basic causes of this frightening situ- 
ation and tell of some hopeful corrective 
measures that are being taken in a few 
scattered communities, 


Support for Expanded Domestic Sugar 
Industry Announced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 1125 


received a report on the action taken 
a conference of representatives of sugar- 
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beet producers yesterday at Denver, 
Colo., which I believe will be of interest 
to my colleagues who are concerned 
With the U.S. sugar program. This 
Conference was called by the Wabash 
Valley Beet Growers Association, repre- 
Senting 6,000 producers in Indiana and 

linois for the purpose of planning a 
Coordinated effort to get sugar legisla- 
tion that will allow increased domestic 
Production of sugar. Many Members of 
Congress and sugar industry represent- 
atives from domestic areas were invited 
to participate. 

As reported to me, the resolution 
adopted at the conference will provide 
100 percent of the growth of the market 

domestic areas, 75 percent of which 
Would go to sugar beets and 25 percent 
Of which would go to sugarcane. On the 
assumption that the total growth for 
next year will be 150,000 tons, this would 
amount +o 112,500 tons annual growth 

the beet areas. Seventy-five percent 
Of this, or 85,000 tons would be set aside 
Lach year for new growers. Converted 
acres, this figure would mean that 
new growers would be provided about 
35,000 acres a year, as compared with 
20,000 acres under the proposed sugar 
announced some weeks ago by 

all segments of the sugar industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to report to 
My colleagues the foregoing provisions of 
the plan worked out in Denver yesterday, 
because it shows that the representatives 
at this conference have worked out a 
Tealisti¢ and achievable plan to allow 

an sugar producers a greater 
Share of our domestic sugar consump- 
tion. Many Members of this body ane 
or the other body have expressed their 
support of American farmers in the 
B r program. The Sugar Act must 
amended and extended during the 
Present session of the Congress, and I 
&m hopeful that amendments to the act 
reflect the necessary expansion of 
w domestic sugar industry along the 
es reported above. 


The Lone Researcher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


1 HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
rede issue of Industrial Research car- 

an editorial which points out how to 
hat e one of the country’s great 
I hee resources, the lone researcher. 
du ave asked that the editorial be repro- 
rae so our colleagues in other 

es o ernm 

ben efits f Gov ent may reap its 


The editorial follows: 

da THAT Was THE LONE RESEARCHER 
hess eday soon, big government, big busi- 
to lo s finance, and big research are going 
mation around and chorus: “What is the 
tombe With little research?” It will be noted 
Poor, 7 that little research is peaked and 
A P 8nd that something should be done. 

Preside nt's committee will diagnose, pre- 
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scribe, and yea, monitor the patient's prog- 
ress toward national purpose. Then, with 
loud crowing and flapping of wings, a bold 
new program will be announced, and little 
research will be embraced by a new small 
research administration, 

The SRA will offer guidance and good 
counsel, maintain liaison with a host of 
other agencies, and build a large concrete 
maze, on a hill, in Virginia—all to revive 
that small, but vital segment of the scien- 
tific community, the individual scientist. 
It is credible to assume little research soon 
would be metamorphosed into a cold war 
weapon through absorption; or removed en- 
tirely from society by administrative drown- 
ing, a far more humane fate. Sadly, the in- 
dividual scientist. still is regard as a special 
cuckoo, a kind of heretic and not an ac- 
credited minister of knowledge. 

But most of the great ideas, on which the 
research community was built, came from 
frontiersmen: lone researchers, or small 
groups of men. Important inroads through 
the unknown are not carved out by innova- 
tion assembly lines all bound up with red- 
tape, politics, and current national commit- 
ments. If little research is to survive at all, 
if the human community is to continue to 
know the benefits of individual genius, then 
more must be done now to encourage simple, 
individual exploration and excellence. 

Big business must be content to grant 
Professor Batts a small commission. Big 
government must stop trying to turn ali 
science and scientists into weapons, coun- 
terweapons, and countercounterweapons. 
Big finance must pay more heed to research 
quality and less homage to research real es- 
tate. Bu“ big research can do the most for 
the lone wolf; not by wooing him to secure, 
serene surroundings; nor by molding him 
to a different pattern; but by staying the 
hell out of little laboratories, whether in a 
basement or a big university. And little re- 
search, to be the champion of knowledge, 
must stay out of big government, big finance, 
big business, and big research. 


Operation Amigo—Democracy in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Robert King High, of Miami, Fla., has 
asked me to relate to the Nation the suc- 
cess story of Operation Amigo. Iam in- 
deed honored to be able to speak of this 
fine operation in understanding to my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, 29 young students from 
Honduras and Ecuador are presently in 
Miami, Fla., on Operation Amigo, a pro- 
gram which is an outstanding example 
of democracy fh action. 

These students represent the third 
wave of Latin amigos to visit our coun- 
try under the sponsorship of the Miami 
Herald and the Greater Miami schools. 

Operation Amigo, which has been 
commended by world leaders, deserves 
the fullest attention and support of my 
colleagues, and I would like to detail the 
foundation and progress of this out- 
standing community effort. 

Operation Amigo came to life in De- 
cember 1961 in a small office of one of 
the country’s most outstanding news- 
papers, the Miami Herald. Operation 
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Amigo is the brainchild of Mr. Don Shoe- 
maker, editor of the Miami Herald, Mr. 
George Beebe, managing editor of the 
Herald and Dr. Raul Beraun, a leading 
Lima attorney and prominent Peruvian 
civil leader. These three men devised 
Operation Amigo as a vehicle to offset 
communism in Latin America to give 
future Latin American leaders a look at 
life in a working democracy such as ours. 

The program was launched with the 
Miami Herald sponsoring the program in 
cooperation with the greater Miami 
schools under the guidance of an ad- 
visory committee. Offers of help im- 
mediately poured in from such sources 
as former Ambassador William D. Faw- 
ley; Ultima Hora and Le Prensa, two of 
Lima, Peru’s leading newspapers; from 
the Lima television station, channel 13; 
and from Aerolineas Peruanas, S.A. 

Edison senior high school was selected 
as host for the first pilot group of 
amigos, as Miami Herald President and 
Publisher John S. Knight donated $1,000 
to finance the travel expenses of five 
amigos from Peru. 

John McMullan, Miami Herald as- 
sistant managing editor, flew to Lima to 
organize the first group and help select 
students. He was swamped with Peru- 
vian youngsters who wanted to see the 
democratic system of the United States 
in action. McMullan and a Lima com- 
mittee carefully selected teenagers who 
were desirous of uniting a visit to the 
United States with their future Peru- 
vian responsibilities. It is a tribute to 
the leaders of Operation Amigo that in- 
cluded in the first group were also 
youngsters with a hostile misunderstand- 
ing of the United States. 

In Miami, the community immediately 
responded to the plan of Operation 
Amigo. .The student government presi- 
dent of Edison senior high school said, 
“We had more offers of homes for the 
students to live in than we had actual 
Amigos.” 

Within a few short weeks of the organ- 
ization meeting at the Miami Herald, 48 
pioneers in Inter-American understand- 
ing were cn their way to Miami. The 
reaction to Operation Amigo among the 
Inter-American community of nations 
was thrilling. Government officials, 
school groups, communities, private citi- 
zens all across the American republics 
asked to participate. 

Each group of Amigos spends 2 weeks 
in the United States participating in 
Dade County school programs, symphony. 
concerts, picnics and other programs 
which transcend the language barrier. 

The second group of Amigos was 
hosted at Southwest high school and the 
present group from Honduras and Ecu- 
ador is participating at Curley and Notre 
Dame, the first Catholic schools to join 
in this fine hands-across-the-border 
program. 9 

Five more groups of Latin Amigos are 
scheduled to come to Florida before May 
Ist. These groups will be from Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
and Peru. 

President Kennedy, speaking of 
Operation Amigo, has said: 

It’s a wonderful idea. An excellent ex- 
ample of how individual Americans can play 
a significant role In hemispheric affairs, We 
need more help of this kind. 
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Typical of the reaction from our Latin 
American friends is a statement from 
the consul general of Peru, Fernando 
Pastor: 

Operation Amigo will bring together 
strangers who will become understanding 
friends. 


Operation Amigo, Mr. Speaker, will not 
be measured by yardstick methods or by 
dollars and cents, but by a change from 
revolution to evolutionary democratic 
governments in the future of Latin 
America. 

An understanding of democracy in ac- 
tion is the goal of Operation Amigo with 
the vehicle being the hearts and minds 
of teenagers, both in the United States 
and in Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not fail our 
future generations in their desire for 
friendship, understanding and peace 
throughout the world. We, as Members 
of the U.S. Congress, can and should 
do everything within our power to foster 
and support the principles of Operation 
Amigo. 

By their own admission, these amigos, 
the future leaders of Latin America, have 
acquired a new understanding of life in 
a democracy. A few of their statements 
will suffice to illustrate the understand- 
ing which the Miami Herald, the schools 
of Dade County and the people of Dade 
County are promoting through Opera- 
tion Amigo. Statements such as, “There 
is a great difference between a real de- 
mocracy and a country that just pre- 
tends to have democracy. You have the 
best democracy and the best country.“ 
“Americans are not at all like we pic- 
ture them in Peru, they actually are 
warm, generous and hospitable.” ‘I was 
all wrong about the United States.“ 

Mr. Speaker, Operation Amigo is a 
program designed to bridge the language 
barrier, to wipe out misinformation and 
to destroy communism's anti-American 
lie. 


The people who have made this pro- 
gram a success deserve the highest offi- 
cial recognition and all of the support 
possible to make this program not just 
an operation of Dade County, Fla., but 
truly an Operation Amigo of the hemi- 
sphere. I call upon my colleagues to lend 
their support. 


-Pawnee Buttes, Colo., as Potential Site 
for a National Park or National Monu- 
ment for the Great Plains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL, Mr. President, on 
March 8, I had printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the correspondence which 
I have conducted with the Secretary of 
the Interior concerning the establish- 
ment of a national park or national 
monument at Pawnee Buttes, in north- 
eastern Weld County, Colo. 
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I said at that time that I feel very 
strongly that the remaining mixed-prai- 
rie or short-grass country deserves a na- 
tional park or national monument dedi- 
cated to its unique natural history and 
its place in the chronicle of American 
growth and progress. Pawnee Buttes 
has been studied by an advisory board, 
and the National Park Service has it 
under consideration for such a national 
park or national monument. 

Another point I raised was that com- 
munity interest in such a national park 
or national monument has been growing 
steadily since the subject was broached 
by me last August. The Rotary Club 
of Sterling, Colo., has endorsed the idea, 
and the Greeley, Colo., Tribune has edi- 
torialized very favorably. No opposition 
has been expressed by residents of the 
area. 

This week I have received additional 
evidence of community support in the 
form of a resolution from the Sterling, 
Colo., Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a resolution by the Sterling 
Chamber of Commerce. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STERLING, COLO., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas there has not been any portion of 
the Great Plains area of the United States set 
aside to be preserved in its natural condition: 

Whereas, if much longer delayed, addi- 
tional difficulties will be encountered in ob- 
taining suitable area with sufficient acreage; 

Whereas there is in northeastern Weld 
County, Colo., a logical site containing most 
of the geological, botanical, and wildlife 
specimens native to the Great Plains: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Sterling Chamber of Commerce, Sterling, 
Colo., go on record urging proper authori- 
ties to proceed with due process for the es- 
tablishing of a Great Plains National Monu- 
ment or Park to include the Pawnee Buttes 
and surrounding area comprising an area 
not to exceed 10,000 acres; 

That a certified copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Governor of Colorado; to each of 
Colorado's Senators and Congressmen; to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Direc- 
tor of national parks. 


The 100th Anniversary, a Memoriam, 
Uriah Phillips Levy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
received a communication from the Na- 
tional Information Bureau for Jewish 
Life regarding the 100th anniversary of 
Uriah Phillips Levy. The story of Uriah 
Phillips Levy is the story of American 
heroes who accomplished their great 
deeds because of the religious faith 
which they possessed. On the 100th an- 
niversary of this early American hero, 
we take time out to note the episodes 
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of his life so that all who love this coun- 
try and those who come in hereafter 
may find inspiration. 

The communication from the organi- 
zation, the National Information Bu- 
reau for Jewish Life, follows: 

THe 100rH ANNIVERSARY, A MEMORIAM 
URIAH PHILLIPS LEVY 

March 22, 1962, marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of Uriah Phillips Levy: 
patriotic American of the Jewish faith 
extraordinaire. 

He died in New York City and his grave 
at Cypress Hills Cemetery, Brooklyn, N.Y» 
is today still one of the most inspiring- 
Uriah P. Levy provided that on his passing 
his burial site be dedicated by a monument 
with his full-scale likeness dressed in the 
complete regalia of a captain in the US. 
Navy. Levy even detailed the epitaph be 
inscribed on the stone which reads: Father 
of the Law for the Abolition of the Bar- 
barous Practice of Corporal Punishment in 
the United States.” 

Levy was born in the “city of brotherly 
love,“ Philadelphia on April 22d, 1792. In 
his early boyhood he was imbued with the 
salt of the sea in his veins. At only 10 years 
of age, he ran away to sea, At 12, he began 
the study of navigation and seamanship at 
the Naval School in Philadelphia. He took 
to sea like a duck takes to water. At 18 he 
was retained as a second mate of a brig 
2 years later, at age of only 20, he held com- 
mand as captain of a sailing ship. At that 
youthful age of 20 he also claimed part own- 
ership of a vessel. 

His early life on the high seas was filled 
with bold adventure that any boy or 
would envy. Levy was haled into the 
British Navy during the pre-1812 War period 
when the Britons were raiding and haras- 
sing American seamen. Another time, he 
drifted for 5 days in an open boat before 
rescue and once he narrowly escaped death 
when his crew mutinied against his 
command. 

During the War of 1812, he entered the 
U.S. Navy and became master of the Argus 
which terrorized British shippers in the 
European water lanes. His naval career had 
a temporary hiatus when he was captured 
by the British and imprisoned for 16 months 
at Dartmoor. 

After the War of 1812; he steadily ad- 
vanced in nayal rank compiling an enviable 
record chasing slave traders and pirates. In 
the naval service he experienced at first 
the terrible hardship, cruelty and inhumane- 
ness which the brave men of the sea had to 
endure. Scurvy was commonplace on the 
ships, men were caste overboard into the 
heavy seas from icy rigging and existed for 
months in hovels and air-polluted fore- 
castles. Navy discipline was maintained, 
sometimes indiscriminately, with the use of 
the whiplash, or as it was termed in ship 
jargon as the cat-o-nine tails. 

Levy was made a Navy captain in 1844 and 
he immediately applied himself to rewriting 
the enormous Manual of Internal Rules and 
Regulations for Men of War.” It helped to 
terminate the vicious practice of flogging in 
the U.S. Navy. 

His elevation to captaincy was not easily 
acquired. Frequently, Levy charged that 
anti-Semitic prejudice held back assign- 
ments. At one time, he was retired from the 
service in an effort to relieve the older age 
men, it was alleged. At official inquiries, he 
made a famous and eloquent defense and 
maintained that it was the right of Jews to 
equal treatment in the Navy, not only for 
their own sake but also in the Interest of the 
national defense and America’s welfare. 

In 1859, he was made a commodore and 
assigned to head the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, During World War II, the Navy recog- 
nized his contribution to the United States 
and their branch of the service by naming ® 
destroyer for him. 
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But, Levy's exploits plying the seas were 
Only a first career. During his timeoff 
Periods between ship voyages; he acquired 
the home and burial place at Monticello, 
Va., of President Thomas Jefferson who he 
Greatly admired for his liberal theories on 
religious freedom. He restored Jefferson's 
Monticello with original furnishings pur- 
Chased from far and wide and reclaimed it 
With its first richness and grandeur. 

In his will, Levy left the entire Monticello 
estate, approximately 2,000 acres and the 
Jeerson mansion to the people of the United 

States for the establishment of an agricul- 
ture school for education as farmers of the 
children of deceased Navy officers. To main- 

the projected school, Levy willed the 

Substantial income from heavy New York 

City real estate holdings he had amassed. 

vy’'s will provided that if Congress rejected 

Offer, it would revert to the State of Vir- 

If Virginia declined; the creation of 

school was to become an obligation of 

Sephardic Jewish congregations located in 

New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond but 
school must be nonsectarian. 

will was badly drawn and during a 
Prolonged court fight by his family the prop- 
erty again deteriorated. Eventually, the 
Property was acquired by Jefferson Monroe 

a nephew of Levy, who again spent a 
fortune to restore it. In 1923, the Levy's 

Was realized. The Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation purchased the prop- 
erty for $500,000 from Levy's nephew to dedi- 
Cate it as a national shrine. In the summer 
kitchen on the mansion wall ig a plaque out- 

the history of the estate and the roles 
Played by Uriah P. Levy and his nephew 
€flerson Monroe Levy. 

Was a member of the Shearith Israel 
Congregation in New York City and a char- 
ter member of the Washington Hebrew Con- 
Sregation in the District of Columbia. 

Uriah P. Levy is to be remembered not as 
& naval hero but as religious man imbued 
With a spirit of mercy and compassion for 
his fellow man. 


One World—Not Perfect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the discussion and controversy sur- 
rounding the President's tariff proposals 
continue to mount, it is well for us to 
benefit by calm, reasonable, constructive 
fuscussions of the subject. With this 

Ought in mind, I insert into the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “One World—Not 
Perfect,” which appeared in the Thurs- 
day, March 15, edition of the Blue Island 

un-Standard, Blue Island, III.: 

OnE Wonto— Nor PERFECT 

Twenty-eight years ago, when the first 

Procal trade act was passed, American 
th were less than $2 billion a year. Now 
i €y are more than 620 billion. So, clearly, 

© have a stake in the economic affairs of 
World. And it is up to the businessman 
this farmer of the Midwest to understand 
ben no less than those who reside in great 

Ports, and watch the arrivals and depar- 
tures of ships and planes from far lands. 

The President's recent message to Con- 
A, urging passage of the Trade Extension 
hi Of 1962, cited some figures that reveal 


ow 
tn mceePly this country has become involved 


tional trade, especially in the criti- 
n Market countries, 
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We sell to Western Europe more machin- 
ery, transportation equipment, chemicals 
and coal than our total imports of those 
commodities from all regions of the world 
combined. 

Thirty percent of our exports, totaling over 
$4 billion a year in industrial goods and 
nearly $2 billion in farm products, go to 
present and prospective members of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. Our agricultural 
trade with Western Europe is 4 to 1 in our 
favor, 

As to exports in general, one of every seven 
farm workers produces for export; one of 
every three workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing is employed in establishments that ex- 
port. 

Thus, on the surface, the export picture 
looks good. But there are catches. Plenty 
of them, Until recently, economic questions 
involving this country, Western Europe, and 
the Common Market meant little to the av- 
erage person, or so he thought. Today, this 
is changed. In an economic sense, a United 
States of Europe—call it the Common Mar- 
ket or whatever you wish—ts rapidly becom- 
ing a reality. France, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxembourg have In fact 
become a community of nations for purposes 
of trade. As a result, for the first time in 
its history, the United States is up against a 
kind of competition in the marketplace that 
is forcing the experts, the economists, and 
the politicians to make agonizing reap- 
praisals. If American business is going to 
compete in this new world of the Common 
Market, drastic changes on the domestic 
scene will have to take place. For example, 
following are some of the twisted situations 
in national policies and outright contradic- 
tions in law as described in a recent issue of 
Nation's Business: 

“1. Present tax statutes limit industries’ 
abllity to modernize and compete here and 
abroad. New proposals to encourage mod- 
ernization don't go far enough or take the 
wrong approach. Recommendations for tax- 
ing foreign subsidiaries’ earnings would dis- 
courage trade and could force more spend- 
ing for foreign aid. 

“2. Farm laws subsidize inefficiency and 
promote overproductioin while we urge 

farmers to adopt freer market 
policies and fewer controls. 

“3. Federal wage-fixing laws and political 
policies encourage higher wages and thus 
higher costs that restrict business from com- 
peting in foreign trade. Government-caused 
unemployment is increasing job losses. 

“4. Rising Federal spending that commits 
as much revenue to welfare and nonmilitary 
programs as to needed defense makes tax 
reform difficult .“ 

One of the symptoms of this country's 
weakness in the international competitive 
struggle is the trouble we are having with 
our balance of payments. As defined by 
Sylvia Porter, financial analyst, “The balance 
of payments of the United States is simply 
the record of all our economic dealings with 
all the rest of the world over a specified pe- 
riod of time.” By this measure in 1960, we 
were on the short end of the stick by some 
$3.9 billion. Our gold reserves dwindled to 
the lowest point in decades. 

It takes no economist to recognize that one 
of the greatest dangers in the present situa- 
tion is the threat to the stability of the 
dollar. There is no alternative to competing, 
and competing successfully, in world mar- 
kets. For, as a leading executive of a major 
American steel company observes, “Basically, 
confidence in the American dollar means 
confidence in Americans. * * * It is confi- 
dence that factories and buildings will be 
built, that men will have useful—not merely 
time-consuming Jobs; that what is produced 
will be able to compete in the market- 
place . 2 

The United States is discovering that the 
dream of one world is not perfect—but we 
have got to learn to live with it. 
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We Should Abolish These Nuisance 
Taxes Left Over From World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 814, a bill 
to repeal the so-called nuisance excise 
taxes which were enacted as an emer- 
sa measure during the Second World 

ar. 

Ever since I came to Congress I have 
exerted efforts in an attempt to have 
these taxes removed, and I still believe 
that they should be eliminated. I was 
interested to receive last month the fol- 
lowing letter from the editor in chief of 
Mademoiselle magazine, and its enclo- 
sure, an open letter to the 87th Congress. 

While we may not think that the 10 
percent excise tax on those so-called lux- 
ury items used by American women, such 
as handbags, jewelry, and cosmetics, are 
as important as the telephone tax, we 
must, nevertheless, not forget that the 
American woman is a necessary adjunct 
to the American man that we all want 
them to be as pretty as possible and to 
spend as little as possible of our hard- 
earned cash in becoming so. Of course, 
there is the argument that if we remove 
these excise taxes, women would then 
have that much more money to spend on 
additional items. So much the better. 

In a more serious vein, I do believe 
that it is time for the Congress to re- 
peal these unnecessary taxes. 

The above-mentioned correspondence 
follows: 


MADEMOISELLE, 
New York, N.Y., February 23, 1962. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We do hope you will spare a 
moment of your valuable time to read the 
attached open letter to Congress reques 
repeal of the 10-percent 1 tax. 
letter appears in the March issue of Made- 
moiselle, whose readers represent some 
2,205,000 college-educated young women, 
most of whom are of voting age. True, the 
style of this forthcoming editorial may sound 
lighthearted, but this should in no way in- 
validate the seriousness of our purpose. 

We feel that this matter is of great concern 
to the women of our country, and we would 
greatly appreciate your thoughtful consider- 
ation of it. 

Yours very truly, 
BETSY TALBOT BLACKWELL, 
Editor in Chief. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1962. 
Miss Bersy TaLnor BLACKWELL, 
Editor in Chiej, Mademoiselle, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Miss BLACKWELL: This will serve to 
acknowledge receipt of yours of February 23 
concerning the repeal of the 10 percent ex- 
cise tax. 

Ever since I came to Congress, I have been 
exerting every effort to have all of these 
“nuisance” taxes eliminated, 

Iam enclosing a copy of my bill, HR. 814, 
which will be of interest to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
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MADEMOISELLE, 
New York, N.Y., March 1, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESS: It's 18 years, come April 
Fools’ Day, since a bill was passed putting a 
20-percent tax on a number of items (hand- 
bags, luggage, furs, jewelry, and cosmetics, 
in particular) without which no self- 
respecting American woman would be able 
to function in public—or private either. 
The purpose of this luxury tax, as you called 
it, was to restrict the sale of commodities 
containing things useful to the war effort. 
We were glad to cooperate at the time. 
Such temporary taxes are customary during 
wars. But instead of lifting it after hostili- 
ties were over, you made the luxury tax of 
World War II a permanent fixture—though 
you did reduce it to 10 percent in 1954. 

Considering a number of facts—that its 
original purpose no longer exists; that it dis- 
criminates not only against certain indus- 
tries but against the entitre female sex; that 
the burden of it falls equally on everyone, 
which makes it a lot tougher on a girl in 
her first job than on a psychiatrist's wife; 
and that it’s not only unfair but just plain 
old fashioned to describe things women can't 
possibly do without as luxuries—we think 
it's high time you did something about it. 
Several bills are being proposed this session, 
we hear, that would remove the levy on some 
of these so-called luxuries. We hope you'll 
see your way to passing one of them. 

After all, women look and feel and are so 
much prettier, happier, and nicer with 
powdered noses, lipsticked lips, and hand- 
bags in which to stow away their change 
purses, cigarettes, Kleenexes, spectacles, pen- 
knives, keys, matchboxes, parking tickets, 
lipsticks, safety pins, and unopened bills. 
And perfume does seem almost necessary. 
And as for a bit of mink. 

Love, 
MLLE. 

PS.—Just one more thing, which doesn't 
apply to all women, but most certainly does 
to all those in the fashion industry—about 
whom we have a lot to say in this issue. If 
everyone from nurses to policemen can de- 
duct the cost of their uniforms from their 
income taxes, why can't we? Our uniforms 
are not a bit less essential (and, alas, much 
sooner obsolete). If we didn't dress to prove 
our point, we couldn't keep one of the big- 
gest businesses in America going. 


Repairing the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Richard Nixon's statement on the 
United Nations should be the basis on 
which President Kennedy's request for 
financial aid should be considered. It 
demonstrates clear thinking and a com- 
plete understanding of the situation. In 
reading it, there is just one regret: that 
this sound position has not yet been 
taken by the Kennedy administration: 
Unpai BLS oF 82 MEMBER NATIONS RE- 

SPONSIBLE FoR U.N.’s FINANCIAL ILLS 
(By Richard M. Nixon) 
(Ninth article in a series of 10) 

The administration proposal to buy $100 
million worth of United Nations bonds is 
a carelessly designed financial scheme. But 
the key question is whether the U.N. is 
worth saving at all. I believe the great 
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majority of Americans, regardless of party, 
share the hope that the U.N. can eventually 
become an effective instrument of peace. 

However, before Congress approves the 
purchase of any U.N. bonds, there should be 
these added safeguards to protect the Amer- 
ican people: 

First, it should be made absolutely clear 
that the bond issue will not set a precedent 
for future U.N. financing. 

Second, the true financial need of the U.N. 
should be carefully determined so that no 
US. money goes for imaginary bills, 

Third, above a reasonable level the United 
States should buy bonds only as other na- 
tions also support the bond issue. 

Fourth, and most important, the Presi- 
dent should take steps to eliminate the real 
cause of the U.N.’s fiscal chaos—the unpaid 
bills of 82 out of 104 U.N. members. 

The U.N. is financially sick today because 
Many countries refuse to pay their share 
for operations that they oppose, such as in 
the Congo and the Middle East. This is like 
a child saying that if you won't play my 
game I'll take my marbles and go home. The 
American people, who have paid nearly half 
the total cost of the U.N. since its inception, 
deserve an end to this kind of kid stuff. The 
President should demand that the U.N. make 
all assessments mandatory and force the 
delinquent nations to pay up or get out. 

Far from being an anti-U.N. position, this 
would actually strengthen the United Na- 
tions by forcing it to operate on a sound 
financial basis. Obviously no company 
could stay in business for long if its buyers 
refused to honor its bills. The situation is 
no different with the U.N. The U.N. is a 
club and morally it should act like a club. 
In any club a member who is in arrears is 
posted and loses his right to yote. A club 
member always has the right to withdraw 
from the club, but not to refuse payment 
for duly approved assessments. 

But even after the United Nations licks 
its money problems the organization has 
obvious defects that must be examined and 
resolved. The record of last fall’s U.N, ses- 
sion was dismal and the administration's at- 
tempt to whitewash that record was a great 
disservice to all who want to see a strong 
United Nations. Hopes for a lasting peace 
were set back by the U.N.'s action in favor 
of nuclear controls without inspection— 
the Soviet position; by failing to show some 
backbone when India invaded Goa; by com- 
plete silence when the Communists built 
the wall in East Berlin that enslaved mil- 
lions; by admitting the Communist puppet 
state of Outer Mongolia; and by encourag- 
ing needless bloodshed in the Congo. 

If the U.N. is to reverse this record and 
become an effective instrument for peace, 
the administration must recognize that the 
U.N. is a battleground in the fight between 
freedom and Communist slavery. Its mem- 
bers are not all men of good will, and lofty 
words spoken in a lofty forum will not make 
them men of good will. 

In 1945, when the world organization was 
founded, we had just been through 4 long 
years of war and the U.N. looked like a glit- 
tering way to count heads instead of break- 
ing them. If the Communists had lived 
up to the high ideals of the U.N. Charter, 
our hopes for world peace might have been 
realized. But the Soviet Union set out to 
make the U.N. a tool for Communist world 
domination or to destroy the U.N. if it stood 
in the way. 

Yet today there are still Americans, unfor- 
tunately some in high Government positions, 
who do not admit that this has happened 
and who treat the U.N. exactly as if there 
was no Communist threat. Clearly the first 
duty of an American policy on the U.N. must 
be to correct this fatal misconception. Un- 
til our Government brings a new realism to 
our actions in the U.N., we will continue 
ik 8 played for a sucker by the Commu- 
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The primary instrument for Soviet ob- 
struction in the U.N. is the veto. When an 
action doesn't fit into their design for & 
Communist world, they use the veto—or 
else they simply ignore the U.N. as they did 
when the General Assembly asked them n 
to explode a 50-megaton bomb. Instead 
standing up to the Soviets, we have all 
ourselyes to be consistently tricked into al- 
lowing them to control the U.N. We got 
mousetrapped on the Congo vote because 
we refused to veto a Soviet-backed resolu- 
tion. It is cold comfort to keep our veto 
power in the deep freeze when peace is be- 
ing threatened by our failure to use it. We 
have a duty to promote peace by every 1 
means available to us—including the veto. 

By failing to block the Communists by 
veto, we have forced added responsibility 
onto the U.N, General Assembly, where 
nations, regardless of geography, population, 
or economic development, have the same 
voice. When the General Assembly votes 
against our interests, can we then blame it 
for actions that we-could have preven 

The General Assembly has grown to 1 
member-nations, many of whom are no big- 
ger than our smallest State. These newly 
independent nations have very special prob- 
lems, which often appear to them to be more 
important than the battle between freedom 
and communism. Without belittling their 
problems, we must convince them that the 
fight to preserve freedom is also their con- 
cern. 

The United States, as the leader of the 
free world, has the duty to make this 1 
tion absolutely clear to the neutrals. AS 
wrote in an earlier article, Let us under- 
stand once and for all, there is a difference 
between freedom and slavery, a difference 
old as civilization. We proudly stand for 
freedom. The Communists brazenly 
for slavery. This is the great moral issue 
of this century. Men and nations cannot 
stay on the sidelines where this issue is con- 
cerned. They must choose, There can be 
no moral neutralism.” 

These new nations must be brought to un- 
derstand the full meaning of their freedom. 
They cannot live by a double standard 
judges Portuguese aggression in Angola to be 
reprehensible, but condones Indian aggres- 
sion in Goa. When the U.N. failed to cen“ 
sure Indla for invading Goa, the U.N. sano- 
tioned force as a solution to disputes. No 
matter how just was the Indian claim over 
Goa, its action was still a clear violation of 
the U.N. Charter. And Adlai Stevenson's 
strong words were no substitute for U.N. 807 
tion. 

However, despite the shortsighted actions 
of some neutrals, despite mounting debts an 
Soviet vetoes, the U.N. has very real poten- 
tial as a mechanism for achieving a peace 
with justice. 

I believe that every American supports the 
principle of the U.N. Charter—the settle 
ment of international disputes by peaceſu 
and just means. 

The United Nations is not a utopia, but it 
is worth saying. It can be a valuable chan“ 
nel of diplomatic communications, an excel. 
lent forum for world opinion, a poten 
vehicle for resolving conflict, and a perform 
er of many good works in such areas as 
world health, agriculture, economic develop” 
ment, and technical assistance. 

We should remember that the U.N. haz 
had some notable successes in the past- 1 
has helped end the Communist guerrilla war 
in Greece. It helped prevent a major W 
over Suez. It contributed to peace 
Middle East by helping to stabilize Lebanon. 

If the U.N. needs an overhaul, we can see 
that it is far wiser and cheaper to put the 
motor back in running condition than © 
scrap it. We must remember that we have 
the old model—we don’t have a new Ca 
And the U.N. can provide transportation to. 
ward peace. How well it runs will depend on 
how willing we are to make the n 
repairs, 
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The United States is a Republic—Not a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH., Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George Todt, a student of government 
and a columnist on the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner, recently reviewed in 
his column the difference between a 

ocracy and a republic. Because of 
the research and study Mr. Todt applied 
to this subject, I am including it here- 
With with my remarks, and am confident 
anyone who reads it will have a 
better undestanding of the difference 
between these two forms of government, 
and especially those who have debated 
and discussed this subject. 

According to the Constitution of the 
United States, this is a republic—not a 

racy—but because of the prevalent 
Use of the word “democracy” many of 
the people of the United States believe 

our form of government is a 

racy which is not true according 
to our Founding Fathers. 

The article follows: 

Waar Is a REPUBLIC? 
(By George Todt) 

“It is of great importance In a republic not 
only to guard against the oppression of its 
Tulers, but to guard one part of society 
against the injustice of the other part.“ 
Alexander Hamilton, the Federalist. 

Are some of us confused about the dif- 
ference between a republic and a democracy? 
What is it, then? Who knows the correct 
answer? Let's analyze some facts without 
emotion today. 

In order to furnish my readers with light 

ad of heat, I went back a bit in his- 
torical times just 33 years ago to be exact 
and came up with some excerpts from a book 
Officially compiled and issued by the U.S. 
War ent. 

It set forth exact and truthful definitions 
Of a democracy and of a republic, explaining 
the difference between both. 

Under the heading “Citizenship,” let's see 
What TM-2000-25 (published by U.S. War 

partment, Washington, November 30, 
1928) had to say about this by-now-con- 

rsial matter: 

“Democracy: (118-120). 

“A government of masses. 

“Authority derived through mass meeting 
or any other form of direct expression, Re- 
Sults in mobocracy.” 

NEGATES PROPERTY 

“Attitude toward property is Communis- 

—negating property rights. 

‘Attitude toward law is that will of the 
Majority shall regulate, whether it be based 
Upon deliberation or governed by passion, 
Prejudice and impulse, without restraint or 

to co ces. ` 

“Results in demagogism, license, agitation, 

tent, anarchy. 

“Republic: (120-121). 

“Authority is derived through the election 
by the people of public officials best fitted 

represent them. 

“Attitude toward property is respect for 
laws and individual rights and a sensible 
economic procedure. 

“Attitude towards law is the administra- 
uon of justice in accord with fixed prin- 
ciples and established evidence, with a strict 
regard to consequences,” 
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AVOIDS EXTREMES 


“A greater number of citizens and extent 
of territory may be brought within its com- 


pass. 

“Avoids the dangerous extreme of either 
tyranny or mobocracy. 

“Results in statesmanship, liberty, reason, 
justice, contentment and prorgess. 

“Is the ‘standard form’ of government 
throughout the world. 

("A republic is a form of government 
under a constitution which provides for the 
election of (1) an executive and (2) a legis- 
lative body, who working together in a rep- 
resentative capacity, have all the power of 
appointment, all power of legislation, all 
power to raise revenue and appropriate ex- 
penditures, and are required to create (3) 
a judiciary to pass upon the justice and 
legality of their governmental acts and to 
recognize (4) certain inherent. individual 
rights. 

“Take away any one or more of those four 
elements and you are drifting into auto- 
cracy. Add one or more to those four ele- 
ments and you are drifting into democ- 
racy.""—(Atwood.) 

“121. Superior to all others: 

“Autocracy declares the divine right of 
kings; its authority cannot be questioned; 
its powers are arbitrarily or unjustly adm- 
istered. 

“Democracy is the ‘direct’ rule of the peo- 
ple and has been repeatedly tried without 
success, 

“Our constitutional Fathers, familiar with 
the strength and weakness of both autocracy 
and democracy, with fixed principles defi- 
nitely in mind, defined a representative re- 
publican form of government. They ‘made 
a very marked distinction between a repub- 
lic and a democracy * * * and said re- 
peatedly and emphatically that they had 
founded a republic.“ 

The quotes above in parentheses inside 
TM (Training Manual) 2000-25 are from 
“The Constitution of the United States“ by 
Harry Atwood. 

There has been a steady attempt over the 
past three decades to erode our concept of 
what a constitutional republic really means 
to us. 

Let's consider the matter factually, not in 
the light of partisan politics. This has noth- 
ing to do with the Democrats. 

Every good American should be for our 
constitutional Republic. 


Democrats as much as Republicans, too. 


Help for West Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ConcrEssionaL Recorp, I include 
therein the attached editorial from Fos- 
ter’s Daily Democrat, published in Dover, 
N.H., Tuesday, March 20, 1962, entitled 
“Help for West Berlin.” 

The article follows: i 

HELP FOR WEST BERLIN 

American business has been told by Gen. 
Lucius Clay that it could make a substantial 
contribution toward the ultimate resolution 
of the Berlin problem. It is his sound be- 
lief that business can, if it will, do much to 
keep that beleagured city strong and viable. 

As President Kennedy's emissary to West 
Berlin points out, months of Russian pres- 
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sure has seriously affected the spirit of its 
residents. The city, though outwardly 
vibrant still, is in danger of disintegration - 
under the Communist pincer movement. Its 
young people, lacking confidence in West 
Berlin's future, are . This island 
of Western freedom, therefore, is in danger 
of becoming a shell of its former self, sus- 
tained solely through the presence of West- 
ern military power. 

But General Clay believes that American 
and West European industry could do a great 
deal to reverse this debilitating trend. He 
would have business bulld new plant and 
other commercial installations there, thus 
helping to make it a city with a future, 
West Berlin also might be made into Europe's 
foremost industrial training center. If that 
were done, trainees from all parts of the 
world would come to live for a while. West 
Berlin, now psychologically a besieged city, 
would gain new life. 

Up to now, stand-pattism seems to be the 
best the West can offer the slowly withering 
metropolis. General Clay's suggestions have 
the advantage of positive nonmilitary ac- 
tion, something the Russians would find it 
exceedingly difficult to block. Businessmen ` 
of the free world should give the proposal 
serious thought. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22,1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for cen- 
turies the 10 million people of Byelorus- 
sia lived under the domination of the 
Russian czars, and now they are suffer- 
ing under the totalitarian rule of the So- 
viet Union. But like so many other peo- 
ples in the Soviet Union, they have dog- 
gedly refused to be assimilated. This 
brave and sturdy Slavic people has lived 
in its historic homeland in the cold 
northern regions of Russia, between 
Poland and Moscow, since the beginning 
of recorded history, long before the rise 
of modern Russia. Between the czarist 
autocracy and the Soviet tyrants they 
have enjoyed only a brief period of free- 
doom, shortly after the First World War. 

When the decrepit Russian autocracy 
was overthrown towards the end of the 
First World War, many of the oppressed 
peoples were freed and proclaimed their 
independence. When the first Russian 
Revolution broke out in February 1917, 
Byelorussian territory fell under the 
control of the New Provisional Govern- 
ment in Moscow. In March all the exist- 
ing Byelorussian organizations held a 
conference calling for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Russian Empire as a federa- 
tion, with Byelorussia as one of the 
states with complete autonomy. But 
when the second revolution in October 
carried the Bolsheviks into power in 
Moscow, they esablished a Byelorussian 
district committee at the Russian Soviet 
of Deputies of Peasants and Workers. 
This committee did not have the sup- 
port of the Byelorussians. The next 
Byelorussian congress, in December 1917, 
was surrounded by units of the Red 
army. But 2 months later the un- 
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daunted Byelorussians succeeded in 
clearing their country of Bolsheviks, and 
on March 25, 1918, they proclaimed their 
national independence and founded the 
Byelorussian National Republic. That 
historic event marked the beginning of 
free life in Byelorussia and ushered in a 
new era for its people, fulfilling their 
ancient dreams that they might one day 
reestablish a free and independent 
Byelorussia. Thus March 25, 1918, re- 
mains a landmark in Byelorussian his- 
tory and a date that Byelorussians the 
world over remember. 

During the next 3 years the new and 
weak state fought valiantly for its very 
existence, but in the end it was over- 
whelmed by the sheer brute force of the 
Red army. Early in 1921 the country 
was overrun, and the White Russians 
were unable to continue their efforts to 
form an independent and indivisible 
Byelorussian nation. Thus ended the 
free and independent state of Byelorus- 
sia, and thenceforth began the enslave- 
ment of the Byelorussian people by the 
Communists from the Kremlin. For 40 
years these peoples have been living 
under the harsh and relentless yoke of 
totalitarian communism. Their expe- 
rience with the ruthless tyranny of their 
Soviet dictators has left them miserable, 
yet they still breathe the spirit of free- 
dom and independence, and pray for 
deliverance from the Kremlin's tyranny. 
On this 44th anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Day we join them in their 
prayer. 


Another Broken Campaign Pledge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
today’s New York Times, Irving Spiegel 
reports on still another broken pledge of 
Campaigner Kennedy, who appears to 
have completely forgotten his promise to 
work toward Arab-Israeli peace negotia- 
tions, if elected President. 

The article follows: 

Zronrsts CrrricizE U.S. Peace Errort—vU.N. 
ALSO SCORED ror STAND ON ARAB-ISRAELI 
FRICTION 

(By Irving Spiegel) 

Zionist leaders criticized both the United 
Nations and the United States yesterday for 
what they called the failure of both to take 
immediate steps to achieve a permanent 
peace between Israel and the Arab States. 

Dr. Emanuel Neumann, a member of the 
Jewish Agency Executive and former presi- 
dent of the Zionist Organization of America, 
referred to the border fighting between Israel 
and Syria. The United States, he sald, does 
not raise the voice for peace in the Middle 
East but bows to the demands of Arab in- 
transigents that the very mention to peace 
be banned.” 

Dr. Neumann and Rabbi Irving Miller, 
chairman of the American Zionist Council, 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of the ZOA at 
the Shelbourne Hotel. The luncheon was 
a farewell to Louis Sitkoff, former president 
of the Long Island Zionist Region, who leaves 
next week with his family to settle in Israel. 
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Dr. Neumann cited a campaign speech by 
President Kennedy before the ZOA con- 
vention in August 1960, in which he pledged 
to initiate moves for Arab-Israel peace nego- 
tiations. 

Dr. Neumann also criticized the United 
States for not supporting the resolutions at 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
calling for direct negotiations between the 
Arab States and Israel. 

“For us Americans” he said, “it is still 
more grievous that our Government did not 
lend its support to the African initiative but 
rejected that resolution.” 

He called the latest incidents in the Israel- 
Syria frontier “a warning signal.“ 

“Despite the armistice of 1948-49, a state 
of war still exists while the international 
community looks on, unwilling or unable to 
take effective steps to restore actual peace,” 
he said. e 

Rabbi Milier called for youthful immigra- 
tion to Israel, 

“Aliyah [immigration] need not take the 
alternative of everything or nothing,” he 
sald, 

Harold W. Carmely, national chairman of 
the ZOA administrative council, presided. 


St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record and include 
therein some very stirring articles on the 
Irish by the very talented writers, John 
E. O’Malley of the Clinton, Mass., Daily 
Item and Tom Riley of the Boston 
Record-American. 


These articles are exceptionally well 
written and are particularly timely on 
the birthday of the great St. Patrick. 

The articles follow: 

HiwerNIANs HAD ON Sr. Pat's Day 

From the Clinton, Mass., Daily Item] 

Hal Boyle, in an article on what it means 
to be Irish on St. Patrick’s Day, wrote as 
follows: “It is to live the whole history of 
his race betwen a dawn and a dawn. It 
isn't only the realization that he is descend- 
ed from kings. It is the realization that 
he is a king himself.” 


To the Irish, and the sons and daughters 
of the Irish, St. Patrick’s Day is a day of 
pride and of memory. A day on which they 
recall the glories and the triumphs that were 
watered by the precious blood of martyrs, 
by the salty tears of agony, and the cor- 
rosion of three centuries of cruel oppression. 

In 1870 Clinton had a population of 5,429 
and of that number 1,370 were born in 
Ireland. If we add to that the number of 
children born of Irish parents in the pre- 
vious 35 years we could well come up with 
the fact that half of the people in the 
early days were of Irish stock. 

The Clinton Courant, March 14, 1868, car- 
ried this story, “St. Patrick’s Day, On next 
Tuesday occurs this well-known anniver- 
sary. A dance will be held in the Clinton 
Hall by the Hibernian Society.” The Hi- 
bernian society of Clinton was the eighth 
organized in this country and the first or- 
ganized in a small town. 

In the following 40 years, division 8, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians grew by leaps and 
bounds and, shortly after the turn of the 
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century, claimed a membership of 575 with 
an auxiliary that surpassed that number. 

Because the Irish had a penchant for hon- 
oring their dead, when a member of the 
order passed away the entire membership 
marched In the funeral procession, Failure 
of any member to appear on such an occasion 
brought an assessment of one dollar. When 
the membership had reached the 400 mark 
and the number of deaths increased, work- 
ing a severe hardship on those who were 
employed in the factories, one-half of the 
members did the honors in turn, 

Every member had to have his gold- 
braided cap and his gold-fringed regalis. 
The regalia was reversible, one side being 
black for funeral processions. It goes with- 
out saying that the other side was a bright 
emerald green. When the division marched 
over High Street, four abreast, with the 
front rank crossing Church Street as the 
rear rank turned out of Union Street it 
looked mighty impressive, 

If you have ever wondered why the Hiber- 
nians always called their marching scarf 4 
regalia, you can find the answer in Webster's 
Dictionary, “the prerogative of a king.” AS 
I remember the oldtimers, as they marched 
over High Street, the prerogative showed In 
the pride of their bearing. 

The AOH was a quasi-patriotic organiza- 
tion, to perpetuate the traditions and glory 
of the fatherland so, when a member do 
his cap and regalia he held his head a bit 
higher, his shoulders a little further back 
and his step was a bit quicker. 

The first big event of division 8 was à fair 
in the old town hall shortly after it Was 
built. The fair was conducted January 3, 4 
and 6, 1872. The receipts were $1,100 and 
the net $600. Some of the prize winners were 
Miss Catherine McLaughlin, Oak street: 
Mary Murphy, South Main Street; 
McCaffrey, Acre Street; Martin Ruane, 
Street; Miss Kate Burns, Oak Street; and AnD 
O'Malley, Acre Street. Later, for more than 
two generations, the annual Hibernian ball 
was one of the leading social events of the 

wn. 


As Father Hugh Blount wrote: 


“They have passed, dear of women, WBO 
prayed and labored hard; 

Strong old men whose greatest glory was to 
be the faith’s old H 

God be with them, Irish pilgrims, for their 
exile was not in vain; 

Ah, my brothers, shall we ever look upon 
their like again.” 


[From the Boston Record-American] 
SHAMROCK REIGNS Supreme—Ir’s ALL ONË 
Irs Worip 


If ever there is to be one world it will 
have to be one Irish world. No other type 
world has a chance. 

Who but the Irish have a day set apart 
when the whole human race shares the pride 
of its Gaelic ancestry? 

Have you ever heard a Mesopotamian. 
Brazilian, Indian, Lett or Laplander express 
the wish that he were German, Scandi- 
navian or Greek? No. 

Yet this is the day, March 17, when peo% 
ple regardless of racial origin proclaim to all 
the world that they are or should be Trish. 
And they wear the green ties and the sham- 
rocks to prove it. 

Who, then, are the Irish? And why does 
everyone want to be? 

Answers would be simple, indeed, had the 
Garden of Eden been located where well it 
might have been—deep in the heart of the 
Emerald Isle. Adam and Eve would have 
been Irish, then, and this world today would 
still be a paradise, apple trees to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

Alas, tis somewhat more complicated nom 
to explain, although readily understandable 
to anyone with just a whit of the wit of the 
Irish and a bit of the soul of the poet. 
Surely, on so great a day as this, there can 
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be none so bold as to challenge the logic of 
universal Irish 
Let’s begin at the beginning. St. Patrick, 
Whose anniversary puts “the top of the 
morning“ upon this date, is identified in 
as the son of Calphurnius, a Roman 
noble. Does not the fact, then, place the 
and Italians among the first Irish? 
And St. Patrick's birthplace has been 
as Kilpatrick, near Dumbarton, Scot- 
land. So, of course, the Scotch are Irish, too. 
- great saint, whose life story is in- 
2 in so many human hearts, studied at 
Durs in Gaul. We submit, s'il vous plait, 
the French are Irish, also, n'est-ce pas? 
The family tree of the present Lord Mayor 
Of Dublin reaches into the tribes of Israel. 
Lord Briscoe would be the first to tell 
you that the Jews are most Irish of all the 


The ancient Chinese, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tlans and Greeks passed on to the Irish the 
knowledge of how beer is brewed. That cer- 
tainly makes them more kin than kith. 

So, if the man alongside at today’s parade 
Seems to possess some of the nationalistic 
traints of a Slovak, Carthagenian, Czech, 
Pole, Sioux or Eskimo, beware any tempta- 
to challenge his right to wear that big 
dation on his hat. He doubtless will 

t in la for you his fi 
Irish tember, displaying y ery 
winothing Irish about the English? Go on 
th you, now. Theirs is the green with 
. . And 275,000 Trish fought for England 
World War II. 
about the Soviets? Well, our diplo- 


ay one was stuck in his mouth, and 
er t that be a wonderful idea? And let 
not forget the now purged Russian field 

} with the Irish name, General Timo- 


— Irish or Irish Yankees? There 
30 many, sir, that Gen. George Wash- 
ington delighted in adopting “Saint Patrick” 
the Revolutionary War password, and it was 
Password of that night in Boston which 
Days d St. Patrick's Day and Evacuation 


Four 
8 * in Ireland; five other 
parents or grandparents. 
raps Dunlap printed the Declaration, and 
Whole section, listing the wrongs in- 
John sum the Colonies, was the work of 
Cong ultenn. a Member of the Continental 
ngress and one of the first agitators for 
— ence. Much of the final draft of 
Constitution was written by John Rut- 
Sree father was born in Ireland. 
tlon. Morris financed the American Revolu- 
the van Barry was first commodore of 
thew 1 Navy; and Patrick Henry and Mat- 
b yons were our most eloquent Colonial 
Irish y. ee some of many illustrious 


ever success stories abound in almost 
wars, di d of human endeavor—politics, 
Feligion, art ez. law, commerce, medicine, 


the uni arts and letters and science. But 


Signers of the Declaration of In- 


Ccess 
al 

ov 
one wish a pa 
Irish 
tives Sere having been trained for cen- 
to battle enslavement, to love liberty, 
champion the democratic way of life 

To of cost in personal sacrifice. 
Trish re who have problems, smiling 
it, We appear to say: “Come, tell us about 
e can help you solve it. You see, 


We've 
times 8 through these things so many 
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To those who are afraid, the carefree way 
of life that the Irish display represents just 
the courage and faith and hope they need. 

To those who do not understand God, 
the Irish seem to worship and act and pray 
as though they were the closest to Him. 

To those who want to learn how to laugh, 
the Irish look like the most experienced 
teachers. 

To most people, perhaps the appeal of 
the Irish lies in their seeming mastery of 
life through the application of understand- 
ing humor; their ability to roll with life’s 
punches and to laugh at its problems; to 
smile when others would cry; to sing when 
‘others would sob. 

To the Irish themselves, unfortunately, 
all this rich evidence of sterling character 
so radiantly charming to others, has ab- 
solutely no meaning whatever. The poet, 
Marianne Moore, put it this way: 

“The Irish say your trouble is their trouble 
and your joy is their joy. I wish I could 
believe it. Im troubled; I'm dissatisfied; 
I'm Irish.” 


Ireland: The Land of the Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include the address of His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Philip M. 
Hannan, D.D., auxiliary bishop of 
Washington, who was the principal 
speaker at the manquet of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C., on 
March 17, 1962. 

The address follows: 

IRELAND: THe LAND OF THE SPIRIT . 


The story is told of an English diplo- 
mat mecting an Irish diplomat. In the 
course of the conversation, the Englishman 
said that things were very serious in his 
country, but not yet desperate. The Irish- 
man replicd that therein lay the difference 
between the two countries because in Ireland 
the situation was always desperate but never 
serious. 

This attitude, I think, bespeaks the na- 
tional character of the Irish who know that 
life does not end in this world and that the 
life of the epirit is more important than that 
of the material. Ireland has a mission to 
the whole world because it is a land of the 
spirit. 

A noted French historian has sald that 
there are “two key faculties of the Irish 
spirit—the sense of the real and the pas- 
sionate aspiration toward the ideal.” It is 
this happy combination of the real and the 
ideal, the practical and the spiritual which 
have made Ireland the everlasting apostle 
for the cause of Christ. 

It is not necessary to recount the centuries 
of Irish history which attest this fact. It is 
more important, I think, to cite how this 
spirit lives today. When the Prime Minister 
of Ireland, Mr. J. A. Costello, visited this 
country in 1956, he thus described the mis- 
sion of Ireland in these words at the Press 
Club on March 15 of that year, “Though 
her own special anxieties are real, Ireland 
cannot be unconcerned at the fate of the rest 
of the world. This is so, if for no other rea- 
son than that Ireland, and here I speak for 
the 32 counties of Ireland, is almost exclu- 
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sively Christian, and what Christian can iso- 
late himself from the pains and sufferings 
of the rest of the human race in which he is 
mysticaily involved and is responsible and 
from which he even more mystically bene- 
fits? We are all children of Adam before 
even we are Irishmen.” 

Furthermore, with rare courage he an- 
nounced at the United Nations what this 
Christian dedication means in practical 
terms. In regard to the burning and in- 
stant issue of independence for every na- 
tion, he cautioned that certain rights tran- 
scend political rights “notwithstanding the 
strong sentiment for self-determination in 
Ireland, however, I would personally judge 
that it would be an Irish view that the claim 
of a right of self-determination by a political 
group, whose real intention was to swing 
into the orbit of Communist power, should 
be resisted. In the order of values the right 
to worship God comes as the first of the 
rights of man, before even the political rights 
which are an achievement of civilization.” 

The words of the Prime Minister express 
well the special mission of the Irish toward 
the great need of the moment, the support 
of freedom. The Irish have an unbroken 
tradition of devotion to freedom as the gift 
of God. This is needed today if the spirit 
of man is to survive. 

Fortunately, by reason of historical re- 
search we are able better today to appreciate 
the contribution of Irish soldiers to the 
cause of freedom in our country. That con- 
tribution comes not simply from the fact 
that at least a third of the American Army 
was composed of Irish. It comes particu- 
larly from the fact that the Irish largely 
composed the best regiments of the Army. 
For instance, one of the two most dis- 
tinguished regiments of the whole Revolu- 
tion was Smallwood’s Regiment, the Mary- 
land Regiment, of which almost one-half 
was Irish. Furthermore, the French Army 
of Count Rochambeau which sealed the vic- 
tory over Cornwallis and ended the war was 
composed largely of Irish. The French Army 
included a whole brigade of Irish troops, 
consisting of three regiments. Gen. Arthur 
Dillon, their leader, a deputy in the French 
National Assembly, reported to his Govern- 
ment, “The Irish troops have always insisted 

to march toward the 
British lines.” 


More than the Irish willingness to fight 
for freedom, has been their devotion to fight- 
ing in accordance with morality. This trait 
for which they sacrified so heavily, as at 
Limerick under the great Patrick Sarsfield 
Uves in this century. Despite the 300 years 
of tryranny suffered under the English, they 
still could write in their proclamation of 
Easter week, 1916, this magnificent appeal 
to conscience as they rose again for their 
rights, “We place the cause of the Irish Re- 
public under the protection of the most 
high God whose blessing we inyoke upon 
our arms, and we pray that no one who 
serves that cause will dishonor it by cow- 
ardice, inhumanity, or repine.” What sor- 
row would be saved the world if today the 
nations that aspire to freedom would emu- 
late the Irish regard for morality in the 
fight for freedom. 

More important for us in this country, 
has been the attitude of the Irish toward 
freedom in this country. They came here 
to secure freedom which produced also op- 
portunity, but freedom was first in their 
minds and hearts, They recognized this as 
the greatest asset of the country and iden- 
tified themselves with it. They came and 
accepted the country as it was, blessing God 
for their good fortune. They did not come 
to criticize nor to subvert it nor to remake 
it according to their social views or to make 
it into an instrument to foster the national 
ambitions of Ireland. They came to serve 
it and to love it. 
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With that levelheaded practicality that 
every Irishman has, they knew how to put 
into perspective the discrimination that 
they suffered. In fact, they suffered the 
worst type of discrimination that an impov- 
erished immigrant can, the discrimination 
in employment, epitomized in the signs 
NINA (no Irishiman need apply). They 
knew that this was the work of individual 
Americans, acting against the splendid prin- 
ciples of America. They knew that the tes- 
timony of their own deeds would finally win 
recognition from the basically sound Amer- 
ican conscience. They did not claim help as 
a martyred minority. They did not demand 
the support of pressure groups nor legisla- 
tion nor changes in the country to suit their 
interests. They did not claim that others 
were un-American because they would not 
favor them. They worked and they won 
recognition on their own merits. They knew 
that ultimately their contribution in work 
was the only way to strengthen the country 
they loved and to make that country love 
them. They acted in the spirit enunciated 
by a President of their descent who said, 
“Ask not what the country can do for you 
but what can you do for the country.” 

In these days when our country is being 
importuned, pressured, almost blackmailed 
into favoring the national aspirations of 
many regions and countries, we should re- 
call the example of the Irish in this country. 
Of course, they favored the independence of 
Ireland. There was no question about its 
justice; there was no question about their 
rights to their land and to their own Govern- 
ment. Naturally, they sought the aid and 
sympathy of freedom-loving peoples every- 
where, But they never wanted Irish inde- 
pendence at the expense of embarrassment or 
any shred of the independence of this coun- 
try. The Irish fought for their independence 
with their own resources, however unequal 
the contest, without expecting the United 
States to endanger its own welfare and with- 
out expecting or threatening to embroil a 
great part of the world in trouble to secure 
their own ends. Once their independence 
was won, they did not expect the United 
States to finance them, nor did they ever 
hint that they would seek a loan or trade 
from the Reds if we did not help them. 
Every penny that they borrowed they ex- 
pected to repay and they repaid it, proud to 
be free and proud to bear the burdens of a 
free state. And every American of Irish de- 
scent is just as insistent as every Irish citi- 
zen that Ireland act as it has, a responsible 
and self-reliant country. I am not saying 
that other countries and those of other de- 
scent are to be censured for not being able 
to follow that magnificient example. I am 
only saying that Irish Americans did and God 
bless them for the example they gave to the 
world, 

Perhaps one other point should be 
stressed, the whole-hearted acceptance of 
the Irish of our Constitution. No Irishman 
is ever neutral toward a principle. He 
understands that a principle demands ac- 
ceptance or rejection. The Irish do not 
quibble about supporting the Constitution. 
They support the whole Constitution, not 
just the fifth amendment. Furthermore, 
they do not believe in sly and covert attacks 
on the Constitution and our freedom under 
the guise of being concerned with the de- 
fense of individual traitors, leftists and 
subverters. We pity criminals. We try to 
help them. But we don't mistake them for 
what they are. We know that no country 
can survive when it mistakes a criminal for 
a hero, nor that any country can advance 
except by its practice of virtue which in- 
cludes the recognition of God as the source 
of our rights. 

The abiding faith of the Irish has enabled 
them always to prize the greatness of this 
country. Our country gives us freedom un- 
der God to realize our destiny with God. 
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We are willing to defend it with our lives 
because it recognizes the meaning of human 
life. That is why the Irish feel that to be 
loyal to God they must be loyal to this 
country. Thus we pledge our allegiance to 
this country: with our hearts to love it; with 
our strength to sustain it; with our faith 
to preserve it, the best country in the world 
and worthy of the best in us. May God 
bless and preserve it and the Irish forever. 


Our Golden Age Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Rubin Morris Hanan, president of 
the Alabama League of Aging Citizens, 
Inc., recently delivered a very strong ad- 
dress regarding the needs of our elderly 
citizens, at the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church in Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Hanan, who has built a fine repu- 
tion as a spokesman for our senior citi- 
zens in the State of Alabama, served as 
a delegate to the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. I am pleased to insert 
herewith copy of Mr. Hanan's address 
for the benefit of my colleagues and all 
who read the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

OUR GOLDEN AGE CITIZENS 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the month of 
May in Alabama we are summoned by proc- 
lamations to observe two important holi- 
days. Last Tuesday, we were told to go to 
the polls and vote for the candidate of your 
choice and “ring the bells of freedom,” and 
to go to our church or synagogue of your 
choice to give thanks to the Lord for pro- 
longing the lives of our loved ones. 

Election day is an expression of our polit- 
ical faith—our resolve to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's. The Golden 
Age Sunday or Sabbath Is and of our reli- 
gious faith—our desires to render unto God 
the things that are God's. Both observ- 
ances are deep rooted in a nation under 
God. On election day we think about the 
practical side of government, about the dem- 
cratic process and the advancement of 
the common welfare and material progress. 
It is a time for prayer that we may select 
wise leaders and that they may have God's 
guidance. 

On Golden Age Day we think of the spir- 
itual needs of our senior citizens and pray 
that we may keep God's commandment to 
“honor thy father and thy mother” and ask 
God to give us the wisdom and the courage 
to meet the needs of the ever-increasing 
number of older people by developing plans 
and instituting programs whereby their spir- 
itual needs may be met. 

In the past the weaith and morals of this 
great Nation have been built by these men 
and women who are now less active. They, 
therefore, richly deserve a full share of the 
plenty which they have helped produce, 
They deserve the chance to live out their 
lives as useful citizens with an honored place 
in the community. 

Furthermore, America needs the contribu- 
tion which they may make the future wel- 
fare. Too often they lose useful employ- 
ment through premature forced retirement 
or ill health, 

This is a waste of human resources that 
America cannot afford in a crisis like this 
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when the Nation needs every ounce of its 
energy and resources. 

First let us look at a brief picture of the 
problems which our political leaders must 
face in Alabama. We have 261,143 citizens 
aged 65 and over. In 1958 one-fifth of our 
senior citizens had no income at all but were 
dependent on relatives or friends. The aver- 
age money income from all sources was 
about $40 per month, When we realize that 
is an average figure we know that thousands 
were barely scraping by on much less. Only 
in Mississippi was the State average lower 
than in our State. 

Four-fifths of the senior citizens received 
Federal social security payments averaging 
about $60 per month or State old-age pen- 
sions averaging less than $40. 

Since 1958 we are pleased to note that the 
present administration has improved these 
conditions. Both social security and old-age 
pensions have increased but the payments in 
Alabama still rank near the bottom. Much 
remains to be done. 

It is also gratifying that the present ad- 
ministration has taken steps to begin to 
relieve the older people and their families 
of the skyrocketing costs of medica] care. 
At present the 100,000 old-age pensioners 
are eligible to receive 15 days’ hospital care 
during the year for acute illness and major 
injury and payment for physicians’ visits 
for 30 days after hospitalization. In addi- 
tion medical needy persons who are not on 
the State pension rolls may receive pay- 
ments over and above the first $50. We have 
a full-time consultant on State staff to work 
in development of organizations and services 
for the aged. 

This represents a real step forward. Con- 
trast the picture just a year ago when nurs- 
ing home care was the sole medical service 
for State old-age pensioners, Still more 
needs to be done. 

We believe that a system of medical care 
financed by social security along the lines 
of the Anderson-King proposals would reach 
the 150,000 on the social security rolls plus 
those who are eligible for social security 
benefits when they retire. This would 
greatly reduce the number dependent upon 
the present State program and leave only 
about 37,000 other senior citizens potentially 
eligible for State medical assistance. 
would release funds to enable Alabama to 
improve its services to all older groups. 

As we see it there is need both for the 
present State assistance and the social se- 
curity financed system. They would re- 
enforce one another enabling the State to 
set up more liberal eligibility requirement 
for medical assistance. 

Governor Patterson expressed it very well 
by saying: “I believe that health care com- 
ing as a right under social security would be 
preferable to most individuals to even the 
medical assistance program which includes 
some means test.“ 

One other health program is worthy of 
mention. In 1962, 2,078 of Alabama sick 
and disabled old pensioners were given care 
in licensed nursing homes (payments for 
care in licensed skilled nursing homes up to 
$125 per month; in other nursing homes up 
to $110). While these homes are licensed bY 
the State, their maintenance and operation 
is a county responsibility and needs the 
active support in interest of docal groups. 

Let us turn now from the political, mate- 
rial needs to the social and spiritual needs 
of our elder neighbors. In my many years 
of dealing with the problems of the aged 1 
have seen them isolated and alone praying 
for the release from their suffering in the 
night by death; clinging to the hope for 
somebody's kindness and affection that does 
not come. They were masters of yesterday® 
but cast aside today. 

I have seen thousands of our Alabama 
neighbors and friends having to exist oD 
susbtandard health and nutritional levels 
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Undernourished and poorly housed simply 

use they are old and their income is not 
enough to provide them with the needed 
food and drugs. They have great pride. 
They refuse to think of themselves as being 
Old, and shy from th term “aged,” searching 
for some more honorable title. 

With many the trouble is not that they 
are growing old but that they have lost 
their friends and companions and become 
Separated from their family. They are iso- 
lated and cut off from the activities of 
normal life, 

is a relatively new situation for 
America. The American people have been 
& young and active people. The United 
States has survived the greatest hardship 
With their ald under our democratic form of 
Bovernment. We are the most charitable 
and hospitable Nation in the world but we 
are just beginning to realize that our Na- 
tion and its communities must make ad- 
Iustments to this growing proportion of 
elder citizens. Our approach has been 
Psychologically harsh, politically dangerous, 
and economically immature. The entire 
en of adjustment has been put upon 

e aging person rather than the com- 
munity, 

We have ample instructions in the secu- 

and sacred literature for concern with 
5 Problem. We find references to the 
Seventy elders of Israel” who with Moses 
and Joshua were the leaders of their people 

g the judicial and advisory position and 
his aged man of ripe wisdom must assume 

responsible position as elder of the com- 
munity,” 

It is part of the American spiritual tradi- 
tion to believe that the problems which face 
Our society can be solved by understanding 
a humanity and in these tasks the 

Synagogues and voluntary organi- 
zations are needed just as much as Federal 
and State governments. 
one are today the instrument of the God 

Love, to make his light shine in the hearts 
forgotten people and to make the last 
years of our fathers and mothers useful to 

© community and meaningful to them- 
selves, 

The Alabama League of Aging Citizens in 
Cooperation with the National Council of 
Senior Citizens has, this year, launched a 

to make life meaningful for our 
— Citizens. We urge all the communi- 
be of Amertca to give their aging citizens 

tter health services, better economic and 
live Opportunities, and better homes to 
in, and planned recreation unities. 

Five years ago, I asked the Governor of 
Bab to proclaim the first Sunday and 
all bath in May as Golden Age Day and urge 
the utisens to observe this day by attending 
8 or synagogue, wherever possible, 
dad in Prayer to ask God to give us the wis- 
ten}, and courage to meet the needs of our 

Or citizens, Fifty States are now ob- 


der vim 
monte the month of May as a senior citizens 


These 


ing Observances manifests the increas- 
win concern of the American people 
Senior advancement and welfare of our 
the citizens and the resolve to make these 
We greatest days that they have ever lived. 
PAs at thank God that we are allowed— 
in according to our station—to play a part 
terror ing these days memorable in the his- 
of mankind 


5 to wereln believe that God has taught 
greatest ny. and that prayer is one of the 
the f t blessings enjoyed by the people of 
Drivin, World. To me prayer is more than a 
are 8 It is an absolute necessity if we 
God grow in the grace and knowledge of 
Prayes 3 of our heritage. Through the years 
8 Provides for us high ideals and set 
At goral standards. 
may this time I ask God to grant that I 
te not so much to be consoled as to 
e the needy and sick friends who need 
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my help and advice. I pray that where there 
is despair I may bring hope for tomorrow; 
that where there is darkness I may bring 
light; that where there is sadness I may 


bring joy. 

I do not ask God to be understood but 
to make me understand and to recognize 
the needs of my fellow men. 

I pray that I may be the instrument of 
his mercy and compassion to champion the 
cause of destitute, sick, and nelghbors, I 
thank you. 


Foreign Policy Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the growing public awareness of the 
foreign policy failures or retreats of the 
past year, it is necessary for us to brush 
aside the smokescreen of State Depart- 
ment propaganda and discuss the di- 
rection and results of our foreign policy. 
Newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country are devoting considerable 
space to this subject, and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert into the RECORD 
two pertinent stories analyzing this basic 
subject. These are an article by John 
Causten Currey in a recent edition of 
the Oklahoma, Oklahoman, and a book 
review by Edwin McDowell of “Amer- 
ica: Listen” by Frank L. Kluckhohn, in 
a recent edition of the Phoenix Repub- 
lican: 

[From the Oklahoma Oklahoman] 
Basic REFORM IN COMMUNICATION First NEED 
For STATE DEPARTMENT 
(By John Causten Currey) 

The problem of how our State Department 
can operate without constant frustration of 
our national interests by its career-status 


do-nothing corps is again in the limelight. 
Several Members of Congress have an- 
nounced their intention of examining the 


‘Department's record, and one sent shudders 


through the new marble palace in Foggy 
Bottom by suggesting a complete revamp- 
ing of the laws which govern the Foreign 
Service. A former official of the Department, 
Frank L. Kluckhohn, charges in the current 
issue of Reader’s Digest that “State has dem- 
onstrated (1) an unwillingness to face the 
reality of an enemy bent on our destruction 
(2) inability to compete.” Too many of our 
Foreign Service officers he states, are “pro- 
fessional pussyfooters who let matters slide 
while hoping for Khrushchey to begin ob- 
serving the Golden Rule.” 

This is strong talk. Coming from a man 
who has been a State Department official, a 
Defense advisor (to James Forrestal), a war 
correspondent and a Washington newsman 
for the past 30 years or so, it is not easily 
brushed aside. Kluckhohn makes his case 
with specific examples of what frustrates 
able men in the Foreign Service, and calls 
for immediate reforms. 

Reform is the magic word these days. We 
urge reforms on other nations, cry out for 
reforms here at home in our schools, our 
local, State and Federal Governments, our 
religious institutions, and our business prac- 
tices. Far too few of these clarion calls are 
accompanied by some positive suggestion of 
corrective action to be taken. Too often, 
the call itself provokes some harebrained 
publicity seeker to put forth his own radical 
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notion of what should be done, The public, 
in rejecting such nonsense, loses sight of the 
fact the original criticism may have been 
both sound and important. As a result, 
nothing is done at all. 

The Foreign Service officers are the 3628 re- 
sponsible administrators of our diplomacy. 
The State Department has around 23,000 em- 
ployees altogether, and controls other work- 
ers in semi-independent agencies. In effect, 
foreign service officers are the counterparts 
of the regular officers in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, In the Armed Forces, it 
would be inconceivable that a major policy 
recommendation from a four-star officer 
overseas could be pigeonholded by a much 
lower-ranking officer in the Pentagon, and 
withheld from his superiors there. Yet pre- 
cisely this occurs at State, and has for years. 
There is an obvious need to reform the or- 
ganization! pattern that permits such ef- 
frontery to flourish. 

The whole pattern of communications be- 
tween our ambassadors abroad and the top, 
policy setting echelons at State needs to be 
reformed. No matter how vital the topic, 
or how refined the transmission system that 
moves his message to Washington, none of 
our ambassadors now has any assurance that 
his words will reach the Secretary or his top 
assistants. Some excellent men have refused 
embassy posts because they were aware of 
this situation. 

Until these basic reforms are achieved, no 
other will do much good. As one disgrunt- 
led veteran at State puts it, “these guys will 
keep trying to win a snowball fight by bat- 
ting snowflakes at the other side, who will 
keep right on using ice-covered snowballs.” 


[From the Phoenix Republican] 
CAPITAL NEWSMAN RAISES QUESTION IP 
KENNEDY Can MEASURE Ur To Jon 
(By Edwin McDowell) 

“America: Listen!" by Frank L. Kluck- 
hohn, Monarch Books, Derby, Conn. 155 p. 

In the January Reader’s Digest, Frank 
Kluckhohn, 20-year foreign and Washington 
correspondent for the New York Times and 
former high-ranking State Department offi- 
cer, enumerated reasons why he felt our State 
Department is failing us in the cold war. 

In this recent book, author Kluckhohn ex- 
plains why he believes our present adminis- 
tration has failed us go far. 

Drawing upon newspaper articles and his 
own extensive background, the author paints 
a dark gray picture of national frustration 
and conclusion. 

Tracing Kennedy’s campaign promises to 
be “a President who acts as well as reacts,” 
to give “1,000 days of exacting presidential 
leadership” instead of action only during the 
first 100 days, and “to be a President known 
as one who not only held back the Commu- 
nist tide but also advanced the cause of free- 
dom,” the author charges that “there is vir- 
tually no relationship between the pledges— 
and the serious charges—leveled in Jack 
Kennedy's campaign and what has happened 
since he took office.” 

The President's proposed legislative pro- 
gram has largely been stymied, he says, and 
“both Laos and Cuba have shown that (he) 
is strong on strong statements and weak on 
action.” 

Noting that candidate Kennedy spoke often 
of our missile gap, the reader is reminded 
that not long after the election Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara suddenly re- 
vealed that there was no missile gap. 

Similarly, Kennedy charged time and again 
that U.S. prestige aboard had slipped. 

Yet, the author says, after the U.S. fell 
flat on its face In Cuba, and talked big on 
Laos before begging ignominously for the 
right to surrender, Edward R. Murrow, 
brought in as head of the U.S. Information 
Agency to restore U.S. prestige aboard, re- 
acted instantly to this collapse of our pres- 
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tige by announcing that his Department was 
eliminating prestige polls. 

Candidate Kennedy on TV, October 7, 1960, 
said, “You cannot tell me that anyone who 
uses beans instead of meat in the United 
States, and there are 25 million of them ac- 
cording to Mr, Benson, is well fed or ade- 
quately fed.” 

But 6 months later, when the Agriculture 
Department awarded contracts to package 36 
million pounds of pea beans for distribution 
to needy families, the administration ex- 
plained they were being distributed "as part 
of the effort to expand and improve the qual- 
ity of food for needy persons.” 

The food value of beans, the author ob- 
serves, seems to depend on what administra- 
tion is dispensing them. 

But the author is worrled less about exag- 
gerated campaign charges than by the Presi- 
dent's vacillation in foreign affairs. Today, 
he says, “there is a smell of appeasement in 
the Washington air.” 

Berlin, Cuba, and Laos are the main ex- 
amples, he says, but others include our half- 
hearted opposition to a U.N. seat for Red 
China, our flirtations with Outer Mongolia 
(which was admitted to the U.N. in a “pack- 
age deal” after the publication of the book), 
and our clearing the way for shipping “U.S, 
Government subsidized food into the Soviet 
Union and to her Eastern European satel- 
lites.” 

The book contains an excellent summary 
of the abortive Cuban invasion and contains 
an interesting reference to one Willlam Wie- 
land, former State Department Director of 
Middle American Affairs, whose name just 
last week figured in the charge by a news- 
woman that he was a security risk. 

Kluckhohn says that Wieland had lived 
years in Cuba under his stepfather's name, 
Alberto Guillermo Montenegro. 

What he does not say is that former Com- 
munist Nathaniel Weyl reveals in his book, 
“Red Star Over Cuba,” namely, that during 
these years, Wieland (or Montenegro) be- 
longed to the terrorist ABO organization. 

But Kennedy the politician interests the 
author every bit as much as Kennedy the 
President. 

The President's 14-year record in Congress, 
he says, “identifies him with high interest 
rates or low interest rates; with fixed price 
supports for farmers or flexible supports; 
with the Keynes thedry of spending and 
budgetary orthodoxy; with protection and 
free trade; with bigger armaments and dis- 
armament; with and against oll depletion 
allowances; with defending Matsu and Que- 
moy: and, finally, surrendering them.“ 

And this same political schizophrenia— 
“the drama of a Hamlet, full of inner uncer- 
tainties, trying to play Caesar“ carries over 
into his position as President, the author 


says. 

And it leaves in doubt the question of 
whether the buoyant, articulate young man 
from Massachusetts can measure up to the 
high responsibilities of his office, as the au- 
thor believes he has not done so far, 


Judicial Canons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in read- 
ing a recent Massachusetts edition of the 
North Eastern Legal Reporter, I came 
across a very unusual and excellent ar- 
ticle entitled “10 Commandments for the 
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New Judge,” by the Honorable Edward 
J. Devitt, chief judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Minnesota, 
and it is so well done, so thought provok- 
ing, and such a fine summary of basic 
principles applicable to judicial service 
that I am prompted to incorporate it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The judicial canons formulated by this 
very able, distinguished chief judge of 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Minnesota are not only applicable to 
the high calling of judge, but could be 
pertinently extended to Members of Con- 
gress or other professional callings in 
our government, our business, and social 
structure. 

Of course, these canons, being espe- 
cially written for judges, could well be 
circulated throughout the judiciary and 
other professions as well, since they con- 
stitute a sort of humanizing code of con- 
duct and attitude, and would bring ob- 
vious benefits. 

Kindness, fairness, and charity are 
cardinal virtues, and if they could be ap- 
plied to the relations between human 
beings the results would be most salutary. 


I believe that Judge Devitt has made 
an epochal contribution to the elevation 
of ethics and good standards and I con- 
gratulate him upon his fine piece of work 
which I am sure will long continue to 
serve as a guide to many of our leaders 
of the bench and bar and the public 
service. 

The article follows: 

Ten COMMANDMENTS FOR THE New JUDGE 

(By Hon. Edward J. Devitt) 

(Eorron's Nore—The author, Edward J. 
Devitt, is chief judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Minnesota. He is 
a member of the Committee on Court Ad- 
ministration of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, and has frequently been 
called upon to address judicial conferences 
and seminars. Recent addresses by Judge 
Devitt have been on the Federal indeter- 
minate sentence law and improvements in 
Federal sentencing procedures. Formerly a 
Member of the U.S. Congress, Judge Devitt 
served on the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. In World War II 
he served in the Intelligence Corps of the 
U.S. Navy and was discharged with 
the rank of lieutenant commander. He 
was awarded the Purple Heart. Prior to his 
appointment to the U.S. district court his 
distinguished judicial service included judi- 
clal experience as a municipal judge and 
probate Judge of Ramsey County, Minn, His 
experience at the bar included both private 
practice and service as an assistant attorney 
general for the State of Minnesota. Actively 
serving with community service organiza- 
tions, Judge Devitt has been commended 
frequently for his many contributions to 
both the legal profession and to the com- 
munity.) 

The President of the United States is ap- 
pointing 73 persons to new Federal judge- 
ships, and with the filling of accumulated 
vacancies in present offices; we will soon have 
104 new U.S. judges. This is the largest 
number of new appointments ever made by 
a President of the United States in a single 
term. It increases our judicial manpower 
by one-fourth. We need them and we wel- 
come them. 

For years the creation of additional judge- 
ships has been urged upon the Congress by 
the American Bar Association, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, and many others. 
Now we have the new Judgeships—even more 
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than we asked for, in fact. No longer can 
we complain that the backlog of cases—6,200 
pending in the district courts for more than 
3 years, some 2,000 cases pending more than 
5 years—is caused by insufficient manpower- 
It is our responsibility, new judges and old. 
to clean up the accumulation of pending 
cases and to maintain current dockets in 
every district of the United States so that 
equal justice for all will be insured by 
prompt justice to all. 

With helpful purpose, I here suggest 10 
commandments to guide the new Federal 
judge in his great responsibility. Although 
directed principally to the Federal judge, I 
hope that these observations also may be 
assistance to all new judges, and be of inter- 
est to members of the bar. 

FIRST COMMANDMENT; BE KIND 


If we judges could possess but one attri- 
bute, it should be a kind and understanding 
heart. The bench is no place for a cruel 
or callous man regardless of his other quali- 
ties and abilities. There is no burden more 
onerous to the judge than the imposition 
of sentence in criminal cases, Would then 
that he had the wisdom of Solomon. But 
absent that, and possessing as he does the 
plenary and awesome power of the Federal 
magistrate, he can thank God for a kindly 
heart. An understanding heart was the 
of God asked by the ancient king, and it 18 
that gift above all others for which a judge 
should pray. À 

SECOND COMMANDMENT: BE PATIENT 


Patience is one of the cardinal virtues, 
and it should bẹ one of the most important 
commandments for the judge. The Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain says, 
“There is much to be said for the view that 
a kindly and patient man who is not a pro- 
found lawyer will make a far better judge 
* = * than an ill-tempered genius,“ 

One of my associates says that there are 
but three fundamental requisites for a 
judge. First, he should have patience; sec 
ond, he should have patience; and third, he 
should have patience. 

We must constantly keep in mind the 
marked displeasure we felt as practicing 
lawyers for the Judge who wouldn't hear us 
out. It may well be a waste of time for us 
to listen to extensive arguments on a point 
of law upon which we have already made 
up our mind. But we owe it to the lawyer 
to let him make his point. It may well be 
that he can change our mind—at least he 18 
entitled to try. 

Do you recall the irritation you felt toward 
the judge who stuck his nose in your law- 
suit? How we all looked askance when he 
took over the questioning of our witnesses 
and led them down unwelcome paths, pre- 
maturely elicited answers to key questions, 
and completely disrupted our well-laid plans 
for the systematic presentation of our case. 
Minding our own business and permitting 
the lawyer to mind his is an essential cor- 
Ollary of patience. 

The judge should be particularly patient 
with the young lawyer who comes to court 
for the first tlme. The reception we 
him will make a lasting impression, good or 
bad. We want it to be good. 

THIRD COMMANDMENT; BE DIGNIFIED 

I don't mean that you must go around 
with nose on high putting on airs; or that 
upon assumption of office, you should change 
your whole manner of life and circle of 
friends; or that, with monk-like subjectio™ 
you withdraw from the world. 

I only mean that you must possess an 
appreciation of the great prestige of the 
judicial office and of the respect which is ac- 
sone it and its occupant by the American 
public. 

“To the people of his jurisdiction, the 
judge is the personal embodiment of our 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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American ideal of justice,” according to 
Arch M. Cantrell, former chief counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. He goes on 
to say that: “People generally, and lawyers 
as well, want to look up to their judges. 
y want to admire and respect him for 
is ability as a judge and for the way he 
Tuns his court. The ideal of justice seems 
to be innate in every American, and part of 
his nature is to want to look up to, and 
respect, his court and his judge.“ 
el Webster is quoted as saying that 
there is no character on earth more 
elevated and pure than that of a learned 
and upright judge and * * * he exerts an 
influence like the dews of heaven falling 
Without observation.” 3 
So long as he knows the public’s regard for 
the judicial office, the conscientious judge 
Will conduct himself fittingly. 
FOURTH COMMANDMENT: DON’T TAKE YOUR- 
SELF TOO SERIOUSLY 
‘wm? transition from bar to bench is a 
ig one and making the change with equi- 
um is not always the easiest task. We 
Must keep our heads about us. Senior Cir- 
sy Judge Harold R. Medina says: “After 
is said and done, we cannot deny the 
that a judge is almost of necessity sur- 
ed by people who keep telling him 
t a wonderful fellow he is. And if he 
to believe it, he is a lost soul.“ “ 
Some Judges may become so impressed 
With their importance that they forget the 
ar cal facts of thelr judicial birth. It is 
act that most Federal judges are appointed 
the influence or approval of U.S. 
senators or other political officals." This is 
t to detract from their qualifications, 
of mally in recent years when the absence 
Objections from the American Bar Asso- 
n is almost a prerequisite to appoint- 
ment. In practical effect, Judicial nominees 
ust now be acceptable to the organized 
Tunis is a great step forward and the 
Persistent work of the Federal Judiciary 
Committee of the American Bar Association 
sta ly responsible for this meritorious 
erer Of affairs. I doubt if Federal judges 
will be appointed solely on the basis of 
— That would be the millenium. So 
thom as the U.S. Senate has the constitu- 
nally granted authority to “advise and 
oe to such appointments, it is unlikely 
t some politics will not be involved in 
a Of them. But as long as we get quali- 
istra. ts during a Democratic admin- 
a tion and qualified Republicans during 
about blican administration, we are doing 
as well as can be expected. 
ens the truth remains that you were ap- 
ted to office because, personally or vicar- 
T — 0 you knew the U.S. Senator; and that, 
The Phasize, is not a sinful thing at all. 
40 ine Is that it is distinctly unbecoming 
ter claim that you were chosen solely 
yer uss of your outstanding ability as a law- 
Wiest leader ot the bar, and that you were 
tive tantly persuaded to give up your lucra- 
up W and were practically dragged 
the bench. That would be taking 
f too seriously. 
tonne Sreatest deterrent to taking yourself 
zervinf ously in any respect ls a wise and ob- 
& wife who periodically will say, Don't 
get 80 judgey.“ 
COMMANDMENT: REMEMBER THAT A LAZY 
JUDGE IS A POOR ONE 


dame road to success on the bench is the 
eayor in any other field of human en- 
Work.” It must be characterized by hard 
t Some people, and many lawyers, think 
a Judgeship is a sinecure—a form of 
ent for the hard-working practition- 
Th, t, of course, is not the case. 
8 is that you must learn to be a 
are , It takes study and time. 
Of the uPletely different from this other side 
bench. In this country, we are com- 


er, 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ing to appreciate that which legal leaders of 
the civil law countries have recognized for 
a long time—that lawyers should be espe- 
cially trained for the bench. That is why 
it is important that mew judges be rela- 
tively young—preferably in their forties, I 
would say. Then they are young enough to 
learn the art of judging, and, after learning 
it, are able to contribute a substantial pe- 
riod of experienced service before reaching 
normal retirement age. 


SIXTH COMMANDMENT: DON'T BE DISMAYED 
WHEN REVERSED 

If you are appointed to the trial bench, the 
most shocking experience which awaits you 
is the opening of your morning mail to find 
the slip opinion of the appellate court in 
one of your cases, at the bottom of which 
you see the ominous word "Reversed." First 
you are shocked, later dismayed, then dis- 
appointed. Surely those judges couldn't 
have made such a mistake. But after you 
slowly read the opinion of your superiors, 
containing as it does logic and good reason- 
ing, together with a tactfully included ref- 
erence to the “learned trial judge's" proper 
handling of some aspects of the whole case, 
the experience loses its shock; and when it 
has happened a few times, you even come to 
the honest realization that in most instances 
the court of appeals is justified in reversing 
you. 

Reversal by a superior court now and then 
keeps us on our toes. It teaches us to be 
careful and industrious; it curbs our im- 
petuosity and nurtures judicial mindedness, 
Every so often, however, even these august 
appellate judges makes mistakes. 
they possess a superior wisdom, rather than 
Just a superior commission, they sometimes 
exceed their error-finding responsibilities, 
and substitute their judgment and findings 
for those of the trial court. The law says 
they can't do this; but they do. We should 
view their folly with tolerance. Really, there 
is nothing else we can do. 


Here is a word of advice about reversals. 
Don’t keep track of them. The judge who 
charts a batting average as to his percentage 
in the court of appeals is likely to become 
a hesitant and timid judge in the future. 
Such record-keeping may make him too 
cautious—so sensitive to committing error 
that it deprives him of the intellectual cour- 
age which should be the hallmark of a good 
trial judge. 

SEVENTH COMMANDMENT; REMEMBER THERE ARE 
NO UNIMPORTANT CASES 


This is another way of saying that you 
must give the same conscientious attention 
to every matter that comes before you. We 
may think cases can be classed as important 
and unimportant, but the litigants do not 
feel that way. Their case is very important 
to them, and it must be to us. 

We must not let ennui overcome us. The 
work of a judge is too important and the re- 
sults of his action too far reaching. “The 
judge who becomes accustomed to render- 
ing justice is like the priest who becomes 
accustomed to saying mass,” says Piero Cala- 
mandrel, the late Italian lawyer and scholar, 
whose writings” have ‘gained such an ap- 
preciative American audience in recent years. 
He goes on to say that “fortunate indeed is 
that country priest who, approaching the 
altar with senile step, feels the same sacred 
turbulation in his breast which he felt as a 
young priest at his first mass. And happy 
is that magistrate who even unto the day of 
his retirement experiences the same religious 
exaltation in rendering judgment which 
made him tremble 50 years before, when as a 
young praetor he handed down his first 
decision.“ 

I have come to have a great regard for the 
importance of this commandment after ob- 
serving one of my judicial colleagues. He 
is a veteran of 30 years on the Federal bench, 
and he gives today the same meticulous care 
and attention to every case and to every 
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criminal sentencing that he did when he 
first ascended the bench. I need not add 
that such a judge has earned, and possesses, 
the highest judicial reputation. 


EIGHTH COMMANDMENT: DON'T IMPOSE LONG 
SENTENCES 

A short sentence will most likely accom- 
plish the same objective. It is primarily the 
fact of incarceration, not the length of it. 
which best serves the ends of justice. Long 
sentences may well overpunish a man and 
so embitter and discourage him that he loses 
his desire for rehabilitation. 

If you are debating between the wisdom 
of imposing a prison sentence or placing the 
defendant on probation, then use probation. 
There is at least some chance it will work, 
and if it doesn't, you can quickly revoke it. 

Do not seek or encourage a reputation as 
a “tough judge“ or as an “easy” one. Just 
decide each case on its merits and impose 
the sentence which your best judgment dic- 
tates; then the pattern of your actions will 
shape the reputation which you properly 
deserve. 

The unjustified disparity in sentences im- 
posed upon different persons for the same 
class of offense is a glaring weakness in the 


obviated by the general use of the new Fed- 
eral indeterminate sentencing law by all 
judges." 

This wise law permits the judge to dele- 
gate to the board of parole the fixing of 
the exact termination date of Federal crim- 
inal sentences, depending upon the prison- 
er's progress in rehabilitation. In such mat- 
ters the hindsight of the parole board Is bet- 
ter than the foresight of the sentencing 
judge. 

Some judges mistakenly believe that using 
this new tool constitutes an abdication of 
their traditional judicial responsibility. But 
this is not the case.“ Most of the States have 
long had similar laws. It is the modern way 
to provide for individualized justice. Every 
new judge is urged to employ the indeter- 
minate-sentence principle in every case 
where it is applicable. 


NINTH COMMANDMENT: DON'T FORGET YOUR 
COMMONSENSE 


It may be that in the first blush of as- 
suming the duties of a Federal judge you 
will be so engrossed with conflicting statutes, 
inconsistent decisions, and all kinds of Gov- 
ernment rules and regulations, that you will 
forget all about using one of the principal 
tools of a good judge, and that is common 
sense. Really, there is no substitute for it, 
with all respect to the West Publishing Co. 
and the splendid lawbooks it publishes. It 
has been said that “The law is commonsense 
as modified by the legislature.” 

“A judge will never go far wrong,” said 
the now deceased Chief Justice Udall of the 
Arizona Supreme Court, If he applies this 
test: Does my proposed action square with 
good, commonsense?” ” 

You might be able to get by as a judge if 
you don’t know much law, but you just can't 
make it without commonsense. 


TENTH COMMANDMENT: PRAY 
GUIDANCE 
If you believe in a Supreme Being, you 


should pray to Him for guidance. Judges 
need that help more than anybody else. 


FOR DIVINE 


*The Right Honorable Viscount Kilmuir 
of Creich, “Judicial Qualities,” 36 New Zea- 
land Law Journal, 112, 114 (1960). 

Cantrell, “The Judge as a Leader: The 
Embodiment of the Ideal of Justice,” 45 
ABAJ, 339 (April 1959). 

As quoted during a memorial service 
for Justice Marcus Perrin Knowlton in a 
session of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts on Mar. 22, 1919, as re- 
ported in 231 Mass. 625. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of the businessman in politics 
has received considerable attention re- 
cently. Many speakers have made it ap- 
pear that all businessmen are qualified 
to enter politics, that indeed all our trou- 
bles would be solved if all businessmen 
became active in politics. In a recent 
address Robert D. Lilley, vice president 
of the Western Electric Co., whose office 
is in my congressional district, put this 
matter into perspective. He sets forth 
the thesis that only unusually qualified 
men, whether their background is busi- 
ness or otherwise, should enter politics 
today. In the conviction that a con- 
sensus will be evolved only when a vari- 
ety of views on important subjects—and 
certainly the subject of the qualifica- 
tions we should expect from men in 
public life is important—I believe this 
address should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Pouitics: WHOSE BUSINESS? 
(By R. D. Lilley) 

The question posed in the title of my talk 
tonight was not intended as a rhetorical 
question. As you are aware, speeches by 
corporation executives advising their col- 
leagues to enter politics have become quite 
commonplace recently, Businessmen are 
fond of warning each other that unless they 
enter the political arena they will be over- 
whelmed by the drift to socialism and the 
growth of big government. Now I have given 
some thought to this problem, and I don't 
think the answer is quite so simple as that 
commonly suggested. In fact, I will be bold 
enough to say that despite this national 
campaign to draw businessmen into politics, 
despite this campaign, I repeat, all business- 
men should not go into politics. There are 
many businessmen who lack the proper qual- 
ifications for the political career or who have 
no proper role to play in politics, 

If I may, I'd like to explain this position. 
Although I may regret it as much as anyone 
else in this room, I feel that big govern- 
ment is here to stay. I feel this though 1 
know it is popular to complain about big 
government and to demand, at least by im- 
Plication, the return of a small, simplified 
governmental structure. To be quite real- 
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istic, this complaint is voiced by each suc- 
ceeding generation. The fact is that our 
government has grown as our Nation has 
grown and as our society has become more 
complex. Whether we like it or not, I 
think we should recognize that small govern- 
ment has become a fond memory much the 
same as farming with a bull tongue plow 
or stacking hay in the fleld to be cured, We 
are only deluding ourselves when we look 
to the return of the pattern of yesteryear's 
government. We are deluding ourselves—and 
losing the respect of those men actively en- 
gaged in government. They know, even if 
we refuse to recognize, that even if it some- 
how were possible to curtail all those func- 
tions of government about which there is 
some legitimate philosophical question our 
government still would be large. A vast gov- 
ernmental opration would be needed to ad- 
minister only our national defense program, 
even if all other functions were stripped 
away. 

Yet, even though we're aware of this, we 
businessmen tend habitually to perpetuate 
the myth about the need for dismantling 
our huge governmental operation. We do 
so even though we are aware of the expe- 
rience of some of our most respected col- 
leagues who have served in the Govern- 
ment—businessmen who served in previous 
administrations, who entered Government 
fired with determination to reduce the 
budget and then had to plead for increased 
appropriations because they learned the 
size of their operation could not be reduced 
if it was to perform the job required of it. 

Government today is big because it must 
be big. It must be big so it can govern the 
extremely complex industrial society we 
businessmen have created. It must be big 
so it can handle the functions we as citizens 
demand of it. I do not wish to leave the 
impression that I favor big government. I 
feel we should work unceasingly to make 
sure it fulfills the needs of our society. 
We should be on the alert continually for 
opportunities to reduce its size, to make 
sure that every function of government is 
scrutinized constantly and eliminated as 
soon as it no longer serves its purpose— 
even though it involves an agency which 
helps our particular business, or is a source 
of income to us. But I repeat that we 
must recognize the need for big government 
today and stop whining about it. 

To cope with the big Government of ours 
does not require all businessmen to enter 
politics. Rather, what we really need in 
my estimation is only big businessmen in 
politics, I hasten to add that I don’t mean 
big in the sense of someone associated with 
a big company or big in the hierarchy of his 
company. I mean a businessman big in his 
personal conception of his responsibility to 
society as well as to his employer. 

My thesis, in other words, is that big gov- 
ernment imposes the demand that business- 
men mature and grow in knowledge and 
spirit. Such growth is essential if business- 
men are going to undertake the very neces- 
sary assignment of making sure that our 
mammoth Federal Government remains re- 
sponsive to the needs of the governed. 

Thus far I have been discussing big men 
in the abstract. Now it’s time to define the 
type of big businessman who, in my terms, is 
competent to engage in politics. I conceive 
of him as a man who is aware of the ex- 
ceedingly complex forces operating in our 
world today, who understands, for instance, 
the rate at which our world is changing. 
All too few of us understand the scientific 
revolution now in progress, Alan T. Water- 
man, Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, recently called attention to “the rate 
of acceleration in the direction of scientific 
and technological progress.” As a result of 
this acceleration, it is estimated that our 
knowledge presently is doubling. every 10 
years. We businessmen are familiar—or 
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should be—with the technological advances 
pouring from our laboratories, but too few 
of us have stopped to relate this phenom- 
enon to the implications this has for the 
world at large. 

C. P. Snow, the eminent British scientist- 
turned-novelist, has said that “during all 
human history until this century, the rate 
of social change has been very slow. S? 
slow, that it would pass unnoticed in one 
person’s lifetime. That is no longer so,” be 
continued. “The rate of change has in- 
creased so much that our imagination can't 
keep up. There is bound to be more 
change, affecting more people, in the next 
decade than in any before. There is bo 
to be more change, again, in the 1970's.” 

This accelerating rate of change must be 
understood by the big man I have en- 
visioned because it is revolutionizing the 
entire world. 

The big man to whom I refer must have 
a grasp of such developments as the Euro- 
pean Common Market, with its enormous 
implications for the economy of the United 
States. Few matters in this century have 
been so important, and few have been. less 
understood. The European Common Market 
is producing a major economic challenge to 
the United States. It may hurt some of us 
temporarily; it will force us all to be more 
competitive. But ultimately it will serve 
the welfare of the Western World and of the 
United States. In time it may yield a polit- 
ical entity equal in stature to that of 
United States or the Soviet Union. The 
relationships we form with it now may in- 
fluence the course of history. Yet how many 
of us understand the Common Market? 
Such an understanding is the possession 
that big businessman we need in our GOY- 
ernment. 

This big man must be able to penetrate 
some of the prevailing myths of our time— 
the myth, for instance, of the venal poli- 
ticlan who while clapping us on the shoul- 
der with one hand has his other in our pocket 
and who uses his position to enrich him- 
self. This myth of the corrupt politician 
has been incorporated in our literature 
in novels, in the theater, even in the comic 
strip. But I submit that in large measure 
this myth is obsolete today. 

The fact is that a new generation of 
politicians is arising, the majority of them 
competent and highly motivated. Let me 
say here that regrettably the old type a 
politicians still can be found in prominen 
places, But he and his ilk are on the de- 
cline. My claim can be substantiated, 
believe, by the fact that in municipalities 
with populations of 10,000 or more in 
country the most popular form of govern- 
ment is the council-manager system, * ch 
tends to minimize’ political agility in favor 
of administrative competence. As further 
proof, I cite the spread of the merit 5: d 
which places emphasis on competence an 
professional qualifications among appointive 
officials. I cite the men in government who 
work 12, 14, even 16 hours a day as the 
cope with the plethora of responsibilities 
assigned to them. t 

The big man I have projected must 
be familiar with our contemporary poli- 
ticlans, and be able to speak their lang 
uage. He must be aware not of the 
differences that separate them, but of 
common interests they share. He m 
understand that politicians, like business“ 
men, are interested in a prosperous na 
and a peaceful world. 

In addition, he must have a deep under; 
standing of the term capitalism, Most ° 
us discuss contemporary capitalism AS 
it were a stable, unchanging system, wit®- 
out a dynamism of its own. Yet the reality 
is far different. I would venture the gu 
that when the history of this century 
finally written, the capitalist revolution 40 
be judged to have been far more importan 
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than the Communist revolution. Contem- 
Porary capitalism has changed the face of 
country, has reduced poverty in the 
United States to minimal proportions. And 
What it has achieved domestically it can 
do on the international scene as well. Yet 
y's capitalism is not the same as it 
in the twenties, in the teens, or in 
the 19th century. 
But it is not my purpose to dwell on these 
ns tonight. Rather, I want to di- 
tect attention to the myth in which so many 
Of us in business and among the public at 
© subscribe. 
teristically, the big businessmen 
Who have a role to play in government, in 
Politics, will have an understanding of the 
World in which we live, a comprehension of 
forces shaping it, and an ability to per- 
Ceive reality, Though extremely competent 
and authoritative they will be big enough 
be humble. i 
t may we expect from such men? I 
Submit that the emergence of such men in 
Political life of our communities will 
uce increased esteem for all business- 
Men—the type of esteem we do not com- 
recelve today. Such men will have a 
dund respect for our form of govern- 
Ment, and will strive to make sure that our 
nt, however massive it may be, re- 
of Tesponsiye to the needs and wishes 
the people. Such men also will serve to 
te the standards that we as a nation 
POSE On those among us who seek elective 
Office, 
Nesa addition. men of the kind I have tried 
be will have the ability to cope with 


for our businesses, even the most modest of 
ert tucked away in our smallest com- 
of ties. They will grasp the importance 
3 the problems of our home communi- 
Stat by and meeting the local and 
te problems they encounter, they will be 
Setting up a 
t tend to focus all governmental power in 
that tend to magnify the size 
Gen increase the complexity of our Federal 
ernment, 
ae ncreover, they will help us, as a Nation, 
ere Op an expanded interest in and an in- 
as oo respect for our Federal Government 
to — 0 for those working in it and elected 
Sr An expansion of our interest in and 
ù respect for our Goverùment is a vital 
to ity to day because we shall be unable 
Selves With our problems if we allow our- 
— neurotically frightened and 
net Sous of our Government. Jean Mon- 
has under of the Atlantic Community, 
are prew We cannot build our future if we 
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with fear of Russia, Let us 
against un Own strength and health not 
will anyone, but for ourselves so that we 
attack me so strong that no one will dare 
that — and so progressive and prosperous 
indeed y set a model for all other people, 
with thew the Russians themselves.” Men 
hel Stature I have tried to describe will 
P US meet this mission. 


phata Said all this, let me make it em- 


Course 11 clear that I endorse the action 
Foremen Practical politics offered by the 
pense. Club of Columbus and the de- 
Com cy in action program sponsored by my 
of us rie They have a great value and all 
or not ante Profit by taking them. Whether 
liticas businessmen are qualified to enter 
Citizens all of us are obliged to be effective 
be enha, Our effectiveness as citizens will 
anced as we gain an increased under- 
courses’ of our political structure. These 
Offer us that increased understand- 


Well, — bave an additional function as 
the Serve as a training ground for 
roset teen of stature I have tried to 


tonight. Such men do not emerge 
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full blown. ‘They develop gradually; they 
must be trdined by courses such as these. 
We should seek out men of this potential 
stature while they are young, we should 
nurture them and train them for the roles 
that hopefully they will play in our public 
life. 

Our Nation needs big“ men today. 
whether they come from the professions, 
from our schools and colleges, or from the 
business community. To suggest that every- 
one is qualified to serve in our Government 
is to minimize the importance of our Goy- 
ernment. I do not think that in calling for 
increased political participation we mean 
that. Our Government is of crucial im- 
portance to all of us because it is so big and 
because its mission—the welfare of the free 
world, indeed, of mankind—is so momen- 
‘tous. To manage our Government for the 
welfare of all of us, we need a knowledge- 
able citizenry and men of great stature to 
lead us through the complex times and the 
enormous challenges that lay ahead. 

Thank you. 


Columnists Points Out One Probable 
Result of President’s Trades and 
Tariffs Bill 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column written by David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star 
on the President's trades and tariffs 
bill deserve careful consideration by all 
Members of Congress: 

Move To WEAKEN Supreme COURT 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Kennedy administration has just 
made an attempt to weaken the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which might 
not have been surprising if it had come from 
the John Birchers or other so-called ex- 
tremists. 

In a bill written by some of the top ad- 
visers of the President, and introduced in 
Congress, the administration demands that 
Congress strip the Supreme Court of any 
power to review the proposed law governing 
tarif changes and duties and relations with 
the Common Market in Europe. 

Rarely in American history has there been 
any significant move to get Congress to 
limit the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In 1868, Congress did 
take away from the Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction under the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1867 in an effort to prevent the Court from 
passing on the constitutionality of recon- 
struction laws. Shortly thereafter, in a 
famous case, the Court itself affirmed the 
right of Congress to make “exceptions” to its 
appellate jurisdiction. 

Today, the power sought by the Kennedy 
administration is very sweeping, indeed, as 
it calls for an abolition of the right of any 
citizen to question the acts of the President 
in the complex and far-reaching field of 
tariffs and customs duties which he could 
impose or remove at will, 

Under the proposed law, the President 
would be authorized to make a variety of 
determinations on reduction or elimination 
of duties, on adjustment assistance, extra- 
ordinary relief and other matters covered by 
the terms of the act. Section 404 then says 
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that all these determinations by the Presi- 
dent or by any agency “shall 
be final and conclusive and shall not be sub- 
ject to review by any court.“ 

It has not been revealed just what the 
framers of the proposed law are afraid of 
and just why they would deprive the citi- 
zen of relief if he is being discriminated 
against in Government action or if his con- 
stitutional rights are being violated. What 
the proposed section means is that, no mat- 
ter what the Constitution says about “due 
process of law,” there is no way that an in- 
Jured citizen can petition a Federal court for 
the redress of any wrong done him by the 
Government in a tariff or foreign-trade 
transaction. 

No more sweeping attack on constitutional 
rights has arisen in recent years. Inciden- 
tally, the provision in the bill denying court 
review would in itself be constitutional if 
enacted, because article III of the Constitu- 
tion says: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those to 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
other cases before mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” 

These “exceptions” enacted by Congress 
could cover any legislation affecting the 
rights of individual citizens. Certainly, if 
the Supreme Court is deprived by law of the 
right to hear a case, and, indeed, if every 
lower court is ordered to refuse to hear any 
petition, a wrong done by an arbitrary act 
of an executive agency of the Government 
cannot be corrected through the courts. 

Everyone knows that the President him- 
self isn’t going to administer the new tariff 
law, with its multifarious provisions, and 
that subordinate officials will carry on this 
work during the 3 or 5 years that Con- 
gress may set as the period to be covered. 
So it really means that Congress will have 
delegated to the “administering agencies” 
supreme authority over thousands of busi- 
nesses and the jobs of their employes, and 
there will be no means through the courts 
of achieving justice if the law is improperly 
administered by the executive. 

There is a good deal of mystery as to who 
wrote the draft of the proposed law, which 
is called H.R. 9900, and particularly the 
provision known as section 404, But it is 
known that Undersecretary of State George 
W. Ball, a New York lawyer, was at the head 
of the task force that worked on the whole 
problem before the bill was transmitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee with 
the request that it be introduced and pre- 
sented as an administration measure. It may 
be that in the report filed by Mr. Ball and 
his associates with the President, analyzing 
the tariff situation and the need for supreme 
powers by the President, some reasons were 
given for depriving the courts of all power to 
review any action taken under this proposed 
law. But Mr. Ball's report has never been 
made public, 

Again and again in recent hearings, ques- 
tions have been asked by members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee as to 
who drafted or sponsored the bill's provi- 
sions, but the answers have been hazy, or 
the witnesses have insisted they didn't know. 

It seems incredible that an administration 
which professes to be interested in civil 
rights would go on record as taking away the 
rights of millions of citizens to petition Fed- 
eral courts for relief from injustices which 
they claim would affect their livelihood, It 
seems incredible, too, that Congress would 
ever enact such a law. If it does get through, 
this would certainly indicate a lack of con- 
fidence In our Federal courts or a fear of 
their impartial decisions. 
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HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday, March 25, is the 44th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
public. This nation, populated by one 
of the oldest Slavic peoples, remained 
free and independent for a short 3-year 
period before it was overrun by the 
trampling boots of the Soviet Red Army 
in 1921. 

We in the free world should never 
permit these brave, albeit enslaved, peo- 
ple to think that their plight has been 
forgotten, Especially at this time of the 
year, when the Byelorussian counterpart 
to our July Fourth approaches, it is im- 
portant that we take time out to note 
this event.. 

Ever since 1918 when the Byelorus- 
sians became an independent nation fol- 
lowing the collapse of czarist domina- 
tion, the tiny nation has been riding 
a politically rocky road. Its short-lived 
independence ended with a Soviet prom- 
ise of greater things, but what developed 
was more than four decades of oppres- 
sion, degradation, and complete denial of 
self-determination. 

Mr. Speaker, as we look briefly at the 
history of these valiant people, we in the 
U.S. Congress should take this oppor- 
tunity to hope and pray that someday— 
we hope soon—Byelorussia can once 
again join with other nations of the 
world as a free and independent 
member. 

As far back as 1914, V. I. Lenin, found- 
er of modern international communism, 
held out to subject peoples the promise 
to uphold the full right to self-determi- 
nation of all nations.” This line has 
been followed by his Red disciples who 
have viewed the aspirations of racial 
and national groups as convenient tinder 
for lighting the fires of international 
revolution—but not as factors to be con- 
sidered in the treatment by the Soviet 
Government of the peoples under its own 
domination. 

If the Byelorussian people were given 
the right of self-determination pro- 
claimed by Lenin, I wonder if they would 
elect to stay within the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? There is much 
evidence indicating that they would not. 

The Soviet Republic of Byelorussia is 
inhabited by some 10 million White Rus- 
sians, different in many respects from 
their compatriots in other parts of the 
Soviet Union. The central government 
has sought by every means to wipe out 
the differences in language, culture, and 
tradition which distinguish these peoples 
from their fellow citizens. 

The Soviet Government argued in 1945 
that all the Soviet republics should have 
seats in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. It succeeded in obtaining seats 
for both the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
If they, themselves maintain that Beylo- 
russia is a truly independent, sovereign 
state—and this is the criterion for a seat 
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in the U.N. General Assembly—then 
they should allow Byelorussia to be inde- 
pendent. If Byelorussia is not sovereign 
and independent—and we all know that 
it is not—then it should not have a seat 
in the U.N. General Assembly. 

We can hope that the self-determina- 
tion of peoples will some day become a 
universal reality—in the Soviet Empire 
as well as in other parts of the world. 


Denial of the Right To Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lawrence, in yesterday’s New 
York Herald Tribune, discussed a sec- 
tion of H.R. 9900, the President’s trade 
proposal, which will have a sweeping 
effect upon the constitutional right of 
any citizen to question the acts of the 
President: 

ATTeMPr SEEN IN TRADE LAW To WEAKEN 
SUPREME Court 


(By David Lawrence) 


WaASsHINGTON—The Kennedy administra- 
tion has just made an attempt to weaken 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
which might not have been surprising if it 
had come from the John Birchers or other 
so-called extremists. 

In a bill written by some of the top ad- 
visers to the President, and introduced in 
Congress, the administration demands that 
Congress strip the Supreme Court of any 
power to review the proposed law governing 
tariff changes and duties and relations with 
the Common Market in Europe. 

Rarely in American history has there been 
any significant move to get Congress to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1868, Congress did take 
away from the Supreme Court appellate jur- 
isdiction under the Habeas Corpus Act of 
1867 in an effort to prevent the Court from 
passing on the constitutionality of Recon- 
struction laws. Shortly thereafter, in a 
famous case the Court itself affirmed the 
right of Congress to make exceptions to its 
appellate jurisdiction. 

Today, the power sought by the Kennedy 
administration is very sweeping indeed, as 
it calls for an abolition of the right of any 
citizen to question the acts of the President 
in the complex and far-reaching field of 
tariffs and customs duties which he could 
impose or remove at will. 


NOT SUBJECT TO REVIEW 


Under the proposed law, the President 
would be authorized to make a variety of 
determinations on reduction or elimination 
of duties, on adjustment assistance, extra- 
ordinary relief, and other matters covered 
by the terms of the act. Section 404 then 
says that all these determinations by the 
President or by any administering agency 
“shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be subject to review by any court.” 

It has not been revealed just what the 
framers of the proposed law are afraid of 
and just why they would deprive the citizen 
of relief if he is being discriminated against 
in Government action or if his constitutional 
rights are being violated. What the pro- 
posed section means is that, no matter what 
the Constitution says about due process of 
law, there is no way that an injured citizen 
can petition a Federal court for the redress 
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of any wrong done him by the Government 
in a tariff or foreign-trade transaction. 

No more sweeping attack on constitutional 
rights has arisen in recent years. Inci- 
dentally, the provision in the bill denying 
court review would in itself be constitutional 
if enacted, because article III of the Con- 
stitution says: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those to 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make.” 

These exceptions enacted by Congress 
could cover any legislation affecting the 
rights of individual citizens. Certainly 1 
the Supreme Court is deprived by law of 
the right to hear a case, and, indeed, if every 
lower court is ordered to refuse to hear any 
petition, a wrong done by an arbitrary act 
of an executive agency of the Government 
cannot be corrected through the courts. 

Everyone knows that the President him- 
self isn't going to administer the new tariff 
law, with its multifarious provisions, 
that subordinate oficials will carry on 
work during the 3 or 5 years that Congress 
may set as the period to be covered. 80 it 
really means that Congress will have dele- 
gated to the administering agencies supreme 
authority over thousands of businesses and 
the jobs of their employees, and there 
be no means through the courts of achieving 
justice if the law is Improperly adminis 
by the Executive. 

There is a good deal of mystery as to wh? 
wrote the draft of the proposed law, which 
is called H.R. 9900, and particularly the pro- 
vision known as section 404. But it is know? 
that Under Secretary of State George W. 
Ball, a New York lawyer, was at the head ot 
the task force that worked on the whole 
problem before the bill was transmitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee with 
the request that it be introduced and 
presented as an administration measure. 
may be that in the report filed by Mr. 
and his associates with the President, analyz- 
ing the tariff situation and the need for 
supreme powers by the President, some rea- 
sons were given for depriving the courts of 
all power to review any action taken under 
this proposed law. But Mr. Ball’s report has 
never been made public. 

Again and again in recent hearings, ques- 
tions have been asked by members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee as to wh? 
drafted or sponsored the bill’s provisions, but 
the answers have been hazy or the witnesses 
have insisted they didn’t know, 

It seems incredible that an administration 
which professes to be interested in civil 
rights would go on record as taking away the 
rights of millions of citizens to petition 
Federal courts for relief from injustices 
which they claim would affect their livell- 
hood. It seems incredible, too, that 
would ever enact such a law. If it does get 
through, this would certainly indicate a 
of confidence in our Federal courts or a feat 
of their impartial decisions, 


The Conquer Uterine Cancer Program 
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or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered to the 


des 


1962 


Rhode Island Federation of Women's 
re at Providence, R.I., on December 


THE CONQUER UTERINE CANCER PROGRAM 


It is a real pleasure for me to have been 
asked to address you on this occasion, on 
the anniversary of Pearl Harbor Day be- 
Cause I believe there is some significance in 

Campaign you have undertaken which 

SOincides with the singlemindedness of the 

can people in the task of overcoming 

Our adversary after that sneak attack. This 

Same spirit I find n your expressed desire 

face an enemy far more formidable than 

One that was faced and defeated after 

1 Harbor. The lives of American women 

are at stake. Your task is to prevent these 
deaths by education and persuasion. 

The Partnership between the General 

eration of Women’s Clubs and the 
ican Cancer Society in the promotion 

Sf health education spans the entire modern 
era of cancer research and control. That era 
N in 1937 with the adoption of the 
ure Cancer Institute Act and the 
of the society's first nationwide 
educational campaign. It was from this part- 
Rership that the Women's Field Army 
to provide a continuous program of 
education, to dispel ignorance and mystery, 
and bring about the control of cancer. Be- 
cause of your efforts to promote the early de- 
ited of cancer of the uterus, you are cred- 
50. With being a major factor in the 

Percent decrease in the death rate from 
ae disease between 1936 and 1959 in spite 
Pie Steady rise in the national death rate 
to Cancer as a whole. Much more remains 
2 de done, however, for the sheer magnitude 

the problem staggers the imagination. 
meine 1945, this dread disease has taken 

lives of well over 3½ million Americans, 

ly 10 times as many as were lost during 
orld War II. And each year, without 
Pite and without mercy, it tags another 
of a million human victims for de- 
have tion. Nevertheless, the campaign we 
de waged for so long a period against 
disease is beginning to achieve results. 

mA though cancer today continues to be 
Second leading cause of death, there has 
o & steady increase over the past 25 years 
8 the proportion of patients who survive 
of years or longer without evidence 
disease. These are the people who may be 
Tegarded as cured. A study of this trend 
itch the National Cancer Institute made 

Cooperation with the Connecticut State 
a Department several years ago led to 
to conclusion that the credit goes mostly 
is er treatment, although early detection 
Im Or course, extremely important. These 

Provements have been made not only in 
feld and radiation, but also in the new 

2 drug treatment, or chemotherapy. 

© discovery that viruses cause cancer in 
animals was more over 50 years ago. 
Kala 18 more recent years research in this 
Fans has shown that many different kinds of 
ie in animals are caused by viruses. 
moe led scientists to assume that it Is 
bly only a matter of time until it can 
Semonstrated that at least some forms 

Cancer in man are likewise caused by vi- 

opin; Some scientists are strongly of the 
©n that now is the time to advance re- 
A in this field with vigor, and many 
ing nusators are currently engaged in study- 
uman cancers with the methods already 
Successfully used in work with animals. 
this connection I can say with confi- 
that wé are getting very close to scl- 
k © proof that leukemia in human beings 
invest -caused disease. Very recently two 
tüter tors at the National Cancer Insti- 
trom ported that they had extracted viruses 
Soot blood of leukemic rats. When in- 
into other rats, these viruses caused 

of sooner and in a higher percentage 
animals than viruses recovered from other 


dence 
entin. 
is 
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tissues, The scientists are now using the 
same technique to see if they can find vi- 
ruses in the blood of human leukemia vic- 
tims. If they do, it will be one of the most 
important findings in the entire history of 
cancer research. 

The implications of studying viruses in 
relation to human cancer are, I am told, very 
broad. For one thing, these investigations 
will greatly help medical sclence to under- 
stand the whole problem of the cause of 
cancer. For another thing, they are likely 
to lead to the prevention of at least some 
types of human cancer through some kind 
of immunization. In fact, some of the im- 
munization methods recently developed have 
already made it possible to prevent some 
tumors in animals. 

Research has given us some of the neces- 
sary weapons for our arsenal in the battle 
against cancer, A few of these weapons are 
imperfect as yet, and only serve to stun the 
enemy temporarily and postpone the ultimate 
fate of his victims. Other weapons, how- 
ever, are potentially able to provide almost 
total victory against certain forms of the 
disease 


One such weapon is the “pap” smear. 
This is an examination, through the micro- 
scope, of fluid taken from the body, for the 
detection of cancer cells among the cells 
shed naturally by the uterus, or womb. The 
observance of abnormal cells warns the doc- 
tor that cancer may be present. Although 
cytologic examination cannot be used for 
the detection of cancer in general, it is the 
most powerful and most perfect weapon yet 
developed for conquering uterine cancer 
which takes the lives of 14,000 American 
women a year. 

The "pap" smear, developed by Dr. George 
N. Papanicolaou who received generous sup- 
port for his work from the American Cancer 
Society, can detect uterine cancer months, 
and even years, before ordinary symptoms 
appear. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that cervical cancer in this preinvasive 
stage ts practically 100 percent curable. 

Widespread availability of the “pap” smear 
test is due largely to the fact that National 
Cancer Institute scientists spent many years 
of research to demonstrate its reliability as 
a practical means of detecting early uterine 
cancer. This research began with the estab- 
lishment of a study at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to evaluate the technique as an aid to di- 
agnosis. In 1951 the project was moved to 
Memphis, Tenn., to learn whether the method 
was practical as a case-finding procedure in 
large populations. 

Shortly thereafter, research projects were 
established in 10 other cities throughout 
the country, some of them administered di- 
rectly by the Institute and others operated 
through grants to universities and medical 
schools. In each of these situations, the 
Institute cooperated directly with local 
health and medical groups and with indi- 
vidual physicians and pathologists. 

Results of the Memphis project were fully 
satisfactory, from the standpoints both of 
public cooperation and the results obtained 
from the test. Among the first 108,000 
women given the test there were some 800 
cases of cancer detected and subsequently 
diagnosed microscopically. About half of 
these proved to he intraepithelial carcinoma 
in situ which has a cure rate approaching 
100 percent, and fully 90 percent of them 
were totally unsuspected. The other 400 
cases were invasive cancers in different 
stages, 30 percent of which were also unsus- 
pected. 

About a year later, 33,000 of these 108,000 
women received a second cytologic examina- 
tion. In this group another 83 cases of 
cancer were detected, of which 72 were pre- 
invasive and 11 invasive. Thus, in terms of 
rate per thousand, there was a slight de- 
crease for preinvasive cancer, from 3.6 de- 
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tected on the first examination to 2.2 on the 
second examination. For invasive cancer, 
however, there was a sharp drop, from 3.4 on 
the first examination to 03 on the second. 
In other words, the invasive cancer rate on 
the second screening was only one-tenth as 
high as on the first screening. 

The National Cancer Institute’s vigorous 
research program in this area has also been 
aimed at investigating other promising ap- 
plications of the cytologic technique. For 
example, Institute scientists, together with 
the scientists of cooperating non-Govern- 
ment institutions, have been studying the 
possibility of employing cell examination to 
detect cancer in other parts of the body such 
as the lung, the stomach, the large intestine 
and the urinary tract. In these studies, one 
of the most promising leads at the present 
time appears to be from examination of the 
urine for cells that might indicate the pres- 
ence of cancer of the bladder, 

I have also been informed that one group 
of Institute scientists has discovered a tech- 
nique for preparing human whole blood so 
that it can be examined for cancer cells, 
The technique appears to promise the possi- 
bility for detecting certain kinds of cancer 
which eluded discovery by other means. It 
may also be valuable for followups after a 
cancer operation to reveal whether metasta- 
sis, or the spread of cancer to other parts of 
the body, has occurred, 

Methods of enlisting the cooperation of 
the medical and health professions, and 
winning public acceptance of the idea, were 


nique itself. 
Society and the Public Health Service have 
been working hard—and are still working—to 
introduce the “pap” smear technique in com- 
munities throughout the country. Your ef- 
forts in this campaign are a part of this 
whole effort which has been advanced to the 
point where more than 5 million women are 
expected to receive the examination this 
year. But the job is by no means finished. 
It has hardly gotten a good start. 

The happy history of cooperation that has 
marked the relationship between the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs made it logical that 
this partnership should be the instrument 
chosen to conduct w nationwide drive against 
uterine cancer. The program was officially 
launched on April 10 at a reception held 
at the Federation headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. On this occasion stimulating 
addresses were made by Mrs, Ozbirn and the 
ranking officers of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. The effort got off to a solid start, 

The new conquer uterine cancer program 
constitutes an extension of the Society's 
basic 10-point cytology program which was 
launched some 3 years ago. Since then, in 
cloee cooperation with the medical profes- 
sion, great progress has been made in en- 
courage “pap” smears as part of regular 
checkups for women. Medical cooperation 
has also insured a suitable balance between 
medical resources and laboratory facilities 
and the increasing demands made upon them 
as the result of the program. 

The main objective of the uterine cancer 
program is, of course, to induce more wom- 
en to have “pap” smears regularly. A sur- 
vey made for the society by the Gallup or- 
ganization showed that 40 percent of the 
adult female population—some 23 million 
women—still did not know about this life- 
saving examination, Of women 65 and over— 
a group that accounts for 20 percent of 
mew cases and 41 percent of the deaths 
each year—only 31 percent have even heard 
of the examination, as compared to 71 per- 
cent of women aged 35 to 50. This situa- 
tion would seem particularly pertinent to 
the suggestion by Dr. John W. Cline, im- 
mediate past president of the American 
Cancer Society, that such federated club 
member try to persuade another woman, 
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preferably a nonmember, to have a physical 
and a "pap" smear. 

The conquer uterine cancer program with 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is regarded as a 1-year pilot phase of a con- 
tinuing program to be expanded and ex- 
tended in future years with other women’s 
groups, and with women not in clubs. A 

feature of the pilot program 
is that it introduces an element of incentive 
or even competition on a broad scale In an 
0 way. For federated clubs, the 
goal or incentive is to have all or as many 
members as possible go for a “pap” smear 
and checkup within the period of a year— 
as the first step toward a lifelong habit. 
Clubs with outstanding participation by 
members will receive certificates of award 
from the American Cancer Society. 

I would like to point out that the coming 
year is a most appropriate time to bear 
down on your efforts in this life-saving cam- 
paign. Nineteen hundred and sixty-two will 
mark the 25th annivesary of one of the 
most important pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by the Congress. I have reference, 
of course, to the National Cancer Institute 
Act of 1937, which was signed into law by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on August 
5 of that year. 

Several months ago I suggested in a pub- 
lic address that steps be both with- 
in and outside the Government, to observe 
this anniversary in an appropriate manner. 
I suggested that due note be taken of the 
progress made against cancer during this 
quarter-century, and of the task 
before us for the conquest of this dread 
disease. I urged that we rededicate our- 
selves to the furtherance of this unfinished 
task by all possible means. 

Iam happy to say that the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society, 
are cooperating to & number of 
activities by which 1962 will be observed as 
cancer progress year. These activities are 
designed to encourage the scientific com- 
munity in its research efforts, to give the 
public complete information about progress 
against cancer and the problems still to be 
resolved, and to emphasize the importance 
of each individual's participation in the to- 
tal effort for the control of cancer. 

The significance of Cancer Progress Year, 
and of the role of the American Cancer 
Society and the National Cancer Institute 
in promoting its observance, is in 
a proposed joint resolution which I had the 
pleasure of Introducing in the House of 
Representatives in the closing days of the 
last session. The House readily adopted the 
resolution, which requests the President to 
issue proclamations inviting the participa- 
tion of the people of the United States, Gov- 
ernment and private agencies, and all media 
of communication, in this important cancer 
information and education effort. This reso- 
lution will be introduced in the Senate when 
the new congressional session begins in 
January, and I am certain that it will be 
adopted as an expression of the continued 
support in the Congress of this vital move- 
ment, 

My purpose in mentioning Cancer Progress 
Year is twofold: First, I want to call your 
attention to the magnitude and importance 
of the contribution to medical research, and 
to the health and welfare of the people of 
this Nation and the world over, which was 
made by the Congress in adopting the 
National Cancer Institute Act of 1937.. This 
legislation, which inaugurated the modern 
era of medical research, is indeed a milestone 
on the highroad of human progress. Second, 
I wish to emphasize the urgency of the chal- 
lenge that still confronts us for the ultimate 
conquest of cancer. 

As we approach the anniversary of this 
important act, I hope that the American peo- 
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ple fully appreciate the wisdom and fore- 
sight shown by the Congress in establishing 
the National Cancer Institute in the late 
thirties. It was around that time that in- 
fectious diseases were being brought under 
better control and it was becoming obvious 
that the chronic and degenerative diseases 
were going to be the big problem of the. 
future. Even in 1937 heart and circulatory 
diseases were the leading cause of death in 
this country, and it was only a year later that 
cancer moved into second place ahead of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. From then on, with 
the ald of sulfa drugs and later the anti- 
biotics, deaths from infectious diseases stead- 
ily declined, and the proportion of our popu- 
lation liable to the threat of chronic diseases 
in later life began to grow. 

The National Cancer Institute was the first 
unit of our medical research center at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md. It was therefore the nucleus of a whole 
new concept of responsibility for the con- 
duct and support of medical research on a 
scale far beyond the resources of private 
philanthropy or commercial enterprise. 
These activities include not only research 
itself, but also the construction and equip- 
ping of laboratory buildings and hospitals, 
the training of scientists, and the develop- 
ment of public health programs for the con- 
trol of our major killing and crippling 
diseases. 

In taking special note, then, of the anni- 
versary of the National Cancer Institute Act 
of 1937, we are really recognizing the inau- 
guration of a whole new approach to medical 
research. As this new pattern has developed 
over the years, it has mobilized research 
manpower and facilities throughout this 
country, and even abroad, for the most 
thorough and comprehensive attack ever 
made on the diseases that afflict mankind. 

Those who work professionally in the can- 
cer field are confident that the knowledge we 
possess today, if fully applied to the control 
of cancer, could quickly improve the ratio 
of lives saved from 1 in 3 to 1 in 2. But 
the point here is that right now, the best 
we can possibly do is to save only half of 
the people who get cancer, and I am sure 
we all agree that that is not enough, 

What about the other half? What is going 
to be their fate? The answer can come only 
from continued research and prompt appli- 
cation of new knowledge gained through 
research. 

In the cell examination test for uterine 
cancer—the “pap” smear research has given 
us a very effective weapon against one form 
of cancer. It is a form of cancer that takes 
the lives of many women in their most pro- 
ductive years and at a time they are most 
needed by their families. Thus, the 14,000 
fatal cases of uterine cancer a year not only 
cause suffering and loss of life to the vic- 
tims themselves, but strike a serious blow 
to families and communities the country 
over. 

The American Cancer Society and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
underteken a huge and important task. 
This is a pilot project, which means that 
the success achieved with it will greatly in- 
fluence the pattern of future educational 
campaigns enlisting the cooperation of other 
national organizations to carry this vital 
health message to women throughout the 
country. There is much at stake here apart 
from ‘the lifesaving character of the effort 
itself. There is an opportunity for both the 
society and the federation to show the 
country how effectively a project like this 
can be carried out. 

Here in Rhode Island we want to pick 
up our end of the load and make one of 
the best showings of any State. We know 
how to do these things and we do them well. 
More than that, of course, we are no less 
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concerned with the health and welfare of 
our people than any other region of the 
United States. 

As I said, there is much at stake here. 
But there is nothing to risk, and nothing to 
lose. There is only the opportunity to work 
hard for an undisputed cause, and to enjoy 
the rewards of a well-directed effort to stamp 
out one of the greatest threats to women 
everywhere—the threat of uterine cancer. 


You Can Trust the Communists To Do 
Whatever Strengthens Their Goal To 
Conquer the World z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
President will review numerous state- 
ments by Khrushchev and other Soviet 
leaders on how they plan to use disarma- 
ment discussions to weaken the free 
world before he instructs his negotiators 
at Geneva to bargain away our military 
strength. The following editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News reviews some 
of these statements and reminds us of 
the Communist purpose in disarmament 
talks, to win victory for the Communist 
conspiracy to rule the world. 

The editorial follows: 

Soviet UNIon’s STRATEGY 


Delegates from the United States are now 
sitting at the conference table at Genev® 
with representatives of five Soviet bloc na-. 
tions, eight “independent” nations an 
three other nations of the West. Their pur- 
pose is to try to work out an agreement 
which will lead toward nuclear disarmament 
and a world without war. 

No peace-loving person could possibly 
quarrel with such a lofty goal. The quar- 
rel—one which is entirely justified, the 
News believes—is not over the goal. It 15 
over the folly of pursuing such a goal at 
this particular time, given a particular pet 
of circumstances. 

Those circumstances are represented DY 
the known, declared purposes of the Sovi 
Union and its bloc of nations. They 
the tactics and the strategy of the Com- 
munists, which add up to peace only when 
and if such peace can be achieved on Com- 
munist terms, 

The best recent analysis of Soviet strates! 
was given last June in a 101-page report 
the Senate internal security subcommitteé 
by Dr. Stefan T. Possony, a professor 
international politics at Georgetown 
versity and an associate at the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute at the University 
of Pennsylyania. He has been a student 
strategy, military affairs, and communism for 
more than 20 years, and coauthor, with Dr. 
Robert Strauz-Hupe and William R. int, 
ner, of Forward Strategy for Americ’ 
published in 1981. 

Dr. Possony’s report was a comprehensiv® 
analysis of current Soviet strategy, as out- 
lined in a natjor speech by Premier Khru 
shchev just a year ago and the declaration 
of Communist Parties of November 1960- 
His remarks stand as a sharp warning t° 
our delegates at Geneva. We hope the! 
have read them. 

Calling the current Soviet strategy more 
sophisticated” than it was under Stalin, Dr. 
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Possony nevertheless points out that Com- 
munist goals have not changed. 

Last year Khrushchey made it clear that 
the ultimate aim is still world conquest. 

has been made of the Khrushchey 
Statement that. war is no longer inevitable; 
but, as Dr. Possony points out, Khrushchey 
Made it quite clear a year ago that only by 
capitulation of the free world can war be 
avoided, 

Overall strategy of the Soviets includes the 
achievement—partiy through negotiations 
and talk of disarmament—of a military, 
Polttical, and psychological paralysis of the 
tee world. At the same time, the power 
of communism—including the military pow- 
er —is to be increased. 

chey stated the obvious a year ago 
men he said that the Soviet nations must 
ave no stone unturned to increase their 
own military power, but must avold total 
Military conflict until such time as they have 
overtaken the West. 
A ent slogans,” Dr. Possony says, 
are used to elicit mass support, to gain 
the Pathizers for communism, to strengthen 
hae Communist movement, and to drive 
‘ome the idea * that a lasting peace 
a be achieved only after communism 
Won all over the world.” 
10 Ak of disarmament is designed merely 
the frist and sap the military power of 
free world. What Mr. Khrushchev is 


After is more and nothing less than 
wona unilateral disarmament of the free 


e turn to Mr. Khrushchev's own words: 
Struggle for. disarmament is an active 
la usgle against imperialism, for restricting 
8 potentialities.” Note that noth- 
* Said about restricting Soviet poten- 
“th ties. Mr. Khrushchev also says that 
fine; slogan of the 
ebe the slogan ot the struggle for 
wich unism. These two slogans harmonize 
each other.” 
dans Possony stated: “To put it more suc- 
y: Mr, Khrushchev believes that the 
one tion of nuclear weapons from free 
arsenals would provide the Commu- 
With the ‘most favorable prospects’ of 
world through the Communist plan of 
toi, revolution. It is my considered opin- 
that he is absolutely justified in this 
truth ption. Unfortunately, this simple 
to wa ems to be almost incomprehensible 
2 free world statesmen.” 
fo th, & hope that it is not incomprehensible 
ence ta Who are now sitting at the confer- 
table at Geneva, 


United Service Organizations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


IN OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Was « T. Mr. Speaker, it 
have pannor and a privilege for me to 
USO Sal the opportunity to present the 
5 Certificate to the U.S. Naval 

m n, D.C., at a cere- 
ruber’ March 21 at the USO Club on 
mended Square. The certificate com- 
for then als of the naval station 
sonne] cooperation in advising per- 
Deen ot USO facilities in Washington, 
coma od was accepted by the station's 
Al the officer, Capt. H. A. Adams. 
familia. Members of the Congress are 
ar with the outstanding work done 
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by the United Service Organizations dur- 
ing World War II, not only in the United 
States but in all areas of the world in 
which our troops were sent. This in- 
cluded in many instances thé frontlines 
in the Pacific as well as remote, isolated 
bases in the Arctic. Many articles and 
stories have been written about those 
who contributed their time and talent 
to entertainment of our Armed Forces 
at home and abroad, many of whom are 
bright stars in the theatrical world. In 
conjunction with such efforts, the effi- 
cient operation and pleasant atmosphere 
of the clubs is due to the hundreds of 
thousands of hours contributed by vol- 
unteers who shall forever be nameless, 
those who manned information desks, 
made coffee, baked cookies, and checked 
coats. These people are the heart of 
USO. 

It is certainly to be hoped that suffi- 
cient interest in USO can enable it to 
meet the challenge of our enlarged de- 
fense effort. I am personally concerned 
about the fact that the present club lo- 
cated in the old Belasco Theater has 
been asked to vacate its quarters. To 
date the General Services Administra- 
tion has been unable to find an adequate 
substitute. Efforts must be made in 
every way possible to see the USO is 
properly housed and that its basic needs 
are met. ` 

As the President has said, “keeping the 
peace is a lonely job.” I know of no 
organization that can do more to assure 
the kind of morale which must be main- 
tained to preserve the proper picture of 
the American man under arms to in- 
sure the security of his country. 


The One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, out of the 
volumes written in support of our trade 
policy seldom do we read a practical, 
understandable, a logical presentation. 
In most cases, the basis of the argument 
is theoretical, impractical and in too 
many cases based upon a juggling of 
figures arbitrary to the facts. 

It is a distinct pleasure that I present 
a firsthand personal observation of an 
American whose name I will withhold. 
I have the original presentation and this 
is part of a cbllection of informative re- 
ports, testimony and personal observa- 
tions, both public and private, gathered 
over the years of study of this serious 
problem. 

I give this message to Congress which 
if read in conjunction with other presen- 
tations in the series of “One-Way Street” 
speeches of the past few years will show 
that my premise—that a low cost econ- 
omy will destroy a high-cost economy in 
an open market—is borne out by the 
record both here and abroad. 


When this Congress talks about ex- 
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tending the “benefits” of the Reciprocal 
Trade Acts, yes, even enlarging these 
“benefits,” it should remember the say- 
ing by Confucius which is appropriate 
to this situation: One bitten by a snake, 
fears every rope.” 

LEARNING FROM OTHERS 


I have been and am deeply concerned 
about our country’s future. It is not just 
our patriotic duty to consider national pol- 
icles—the course of America’s future vitally 
affects every one of us as individuals, 

Because of my concern and desire to learn 
from the behavior and experience of others, 
my wife and I have made three exploratory 
or study trips during the past 4 years. First, 
to Japan, Hong Kong, and the Philippines; 
next to Russia, Greece, and Turkey and the 
Outer Seven, which include Britain; the three 
Scandinavian countries, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal, Then to the fast-grow- 
ing Common Market countries of Western 
Europe—the so-called Inner Six. 

We went to Japan in 1957. The Japanese, 
as you know, with our help have made a 
marvelous recovery from the ravages of war. 
The way they work in field and factory is a 
revelation to the traveler. 

In the spring of 1959 we visited Russia. 
The Russian people's attitude toward visitors 
was favorable. Travel was not difficult, but 
I wasn't as much interested in their attitudes 
toward us as in their attitudes toward their 
own government and toward work and sacri- 
fice. All seemed to have faith in their gov- 
ernment and intense pride in its accomplish- 
ments. Everywhere we saw startling con- 
trasts between fantastic achievements and 

neglects. At first this was not 
understandable, but it soon became evident 
that this disciplined nation had concen- 
trated on the things their leadership had 
considered of first importance—military 
preparations, guided missiles, steel, alumi- 
num, essential chemicals, machinery—and 
had deliberately deferred nonessentials— 
housing, clothing, household equipment, 
which we consider the comforts of life. 

The Russian people crave peace, We need 
not fear war, but we must take this vast 
new competitor very seriously. It is a dis- 
ciplined nation. 

When we visited the Common Market 
countries the following year we saw that en- 
tirely different forms of government had 
equally inspired those people to intensive 
efforts and great achievements. This was 
particularly noticeable in West Germany. 
The people there seemed just as consvien- 
tious in their devotion to work as did the 
Japanese and the Russians. You may say, 
“The Germans and Japanese have always 
been industrious peoples.” I say, “So have 
we,” but we can’t afford to slump now. We 
should clearly see the danger ahead and 
strive to avert it before it engulfs us. 

We Americans must bestir ourselves anew. 
We must be prepared to sacrifice some of the 
froth of present-day life and work together 
as our forefathers did if we are to succeed 
in preserving our way of life and maintain- 
ing the United States as a leading nation 
of the world. 

Yes, we as individuals must adopt a more 
disciplined and sacrificial attitude toward 
life and so must our Government. What I 
shall say is not critical of any one adminis- 
tration or of any one party, but of a national 
policy which all administrations have fol- 
lowed with some variation since 1933. 

Our Government has tried to persuade na- 
tions all around the world to adopt our type 
of government and our economic philoso- 
phies, whether they suited their conditions 
or not. And in pursuit of those policies we 
have given away many billions of dollars. 
We have loaded this cost on the American 
taxpayer—individuals and companies, All 
these things have increased our cost of pro- 
duction. In many lines we have priced our- 
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selves out of foreign markets and can no 
longer defend our domestic markets, You 
men and women have seen entire shiploads 
of glass unloaded on Toledo's docks and sold 
at cut prices in our immediate home market. 
Most of this glass was made in modern Euro- 

factories including those of Russia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia at wages rang- 
ing from 55 to 87 cents an hour, including 
all fringe benefits, whereas those of you who 
still have jobs are receiving $4.02 an hour, 
including similar benefits. Some Japanese 
glass has found its way into mid-American 
markets but most of it has been dumped on 
the Pacific and gulf coasts. On this glass 
the wage disparity is even greater. The 
Japanese companies have fine, modern fac- 
tories and produce their glass very cheaply 
with competent workmen who receive less 
wages per day than our people do per hour. 

Yet during these last 28 years, when in- 
creasing numbers of American workmen and 
American industries badly needed some form 
of protection, our Government has succes- 
sively reduced our import duties by 77 per- 
cent, and today they are the lowest of any 
major industrial nation. 

While preaching the reduction of trade 
barriers, Britain and others quietly increased 
their tariffs on many items. While ours were 
going down, theirs were going up. 

They also maintained drastic import 
quotas until 1959. Our State Department 
heralded their abandonment of quotas as an 
important step in broadening our export op- 
portunities. The truth is that these na- 
tions, always protecting their own self-in- 


terest, did not abolish import quotas until 


they were well satisfied that their renewed 
manufacturing facilities and competent 
labor, less than one-third the cost of ours, 
gave them a lower cost of production than 
their American competitors, so Of course re- 
strictions were no longer needed. 

Our Secretary of Labor, Mr. Arthur Gold- 
berg, cabled from Japan just a few days 
ago, “It is disturbing that the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate remains at 68 

ent.” Our Government expects 544 mil- 
lion unemployed Americans next month, 
when nearly all of the industrial countries 
in the world are enjoying prosperity and 
full employment. 

All the ents which the well-mean- 
ing theorists have folsted upon us during 
three decades have failed to cure this cancer- 
ous condition which is sapping our national 
strength. 

Now, just 1 month ago, two fine men, 
Mr. Christian Herter and Mr. Will Clayton, 
both of whom I know, urged further moves 
in the wrong direction, These men, both 
idealists, but lacking practical experience in 
competition with the low-labor-cost coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, say: “Join the Com- 
mon Market. It has succeeded. Its rate of 
growth is double ours.” 

Yes, itis. But I know, and all of you can 
ascertain, that the six Common Market coun- 
tries had comparable wage costs when they 
joined forces under the Treaty of Rome. 
They could gradually reduce their protective 
tariffs without fear of any one nation being 
undermined by the others. 

Great Britain is considering affiliation 
with the Common Market. Its wage levels 
are fairly comparable to theirs but the pro- 
ductivity of Britain’s labor is somewhat less. 
This move might work for them. At least 
it is the lesser of the two evils Britain now 
faces. 

For us, a similar move would be suicidal. 
Wages in the six countries now in the Com- 
mon Market average between one-fourth and 
one-third of ours. Our financial aid and 
technical assistance have built up their 
manufacturing facilities to virtual parity, 
in some industries actually superior to ours, 
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No, a rich, fat, self-indulgent man cannot 
wisely tackle another man of three times his 
strength. He must go through a rigorous 
course of preparatory training. So must we 
as a nation. 

The inroads of foreign products made by 
low cost labor are no longer restricted to a 
few industries. Nearly every American in- 
dustry is adversely affected. 

In May of this year the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission, after an intensive investigation, 
decided that the American window glass in- 
dustry was losing money and needed in- 
creased tariff protection. They made this 
decision unanimously, but 5 months have 
passed and the President has not yet acted 
on their recommendation, and the situation 
is critical. 

(Since this was written the President has 
raised the tariff on glass. This is the most 
encouraging turn of events in many months. 
We are hopeful of a good reaction from the 
industry.) 

Many American companies haye estab- 
lished plants abroad. More are doing 80 
every day. They are thus attempting to 
protect their stockholders’ interests. Our 
company has not yet made such a move, 
but our Government's policy may force us 
to do so in self-preservation. 

We know, and our Government should 
know, that American workingmen and their 
families cannot move abroad. They are be- 
ing injured more than anybody else by these 
unsound trade policies. 

Yes, the vicious circle which we have 
helped to create is entrapping us and our 
country, of which we have been so justly 
proud. 

Our immediate wand long-range outlooks 
cause me great concern. What can we do 
about it? I don't profess to know the only 
answer, but I will offer some thoughts based 
upon observations here and abroad. 

Our Government has established some im- 
port quotas and authorized some tariff in- 
creases where the need or the pressure was 
great. We'll have to do more of this—much 
more. These are only stopgap remedies 
but they are vitally important while we are 
striving as a nation to correct the funda- 
mental inequalities. 

Some of our most visionary theorists con- 
tend that we cannot protect the vital in- 
terests of our American labor and industry, 
and of our entire economy, in this manner 
because some of the so-called friendly na- 
tion might be offended. r 

I say nonsense. They have proven them- 
selves far more realistic than we are. The 
other nations of the world have protected 
their interests as they saw fit. They are 
quite willing to play upon our international 
idealism and take practical advantages of 
us as long as we stupidly permit it. 

When our friends in Britain, France, 
Latin America, or elsewhere increased the 
protection of their own industries, we un- 
derstood and accepted without effective pro- 
test. If our Government has the courage 
to take reasonable steps in protection of our 
own vital American interests, I am con- 
vinced we will find comparable understand- 
ing and acceptance by the rest of the world. 

If we don't, we face dire consequences. 
Congressman Jonn H. Dent of Pennsylvania 
just recently said: “I will hazard a state- 
ment that unless we solye our import prob- 
lems we will be a second-rate Nation, mili- 
tarily as well as industrial, within the next 
decade.” 

Then he added: “And I believe we can— 
I believe we must—I pray we will face the 
facts of life squarely and put into our poli- 
cies the inscription I saw on an ashtray in 
the office of that great American, the late 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which said simply but eloquent- 
ly, “If it's American, it’s worth protecting.” 


March 22 
Teenage Drinking—Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with my intention to bring to the 
attention of our colleagues the serious 
situation caused by New York States 
refusal to raise its drinking age from 
18 to 21, in keeping with all its neighbor- 
ing States and with only one other ex- 
ception every State in the Union, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a series 
of three news articles from the NeW 
York Times, dated March 10, 11, and 18. 

While the news reports deal exclu- 
sively with Connecticut’s difficulties 
along its border with New York, the 
situation they describe is common to 
five neighbor States. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1962] 
Governor DEMPSEY HITS YALE DRINKING PLEA 


Harrrorp, March 9—Gov. John N. Demp- 
sey went before the intercollegiate legislature 
today and urged defeat of a Yale student 
lawmaker's bill to lower the State's drinking 
age to 18. The mock legislative session 15 
being held by students from Connecticut 
universities and colleges, ; 

The Governor's precedent-setting action 
came after he had heard of the measure 
sponsored by Thomas D. Rowe, a 20-year-old 
Yale sophomore from Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
student's father is dean of the School 
Pharmacy of the University of Michigan. 

Governor Dempsey spoke of the "slaughter 
on the highways” and said the problem 
Connecticut's under-21 youths going over 
to New York State, where the legal drinking 
age is only 18, to drink had contributed to 
the accident rate. 

“I want to ask you to help me on this,” he 
pleaded, for no man in government can or 
need stand alone.” 

Describing the matter as a “tough prob- 
lem,” he predicted “this battle is going to be 
won.” He said New York would even 
raise its minimum drinking age to 21. 

An ovation was given the Governor. But 
young Rowe told newsmen he would not 
withdraw the bill. He said he felt the stu- 
dent legislators should have an opportunity 
to vote on it. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 11, 1962] 

Lower DRINKING AcE-Barrep BY STUDENTË 
Hartrorp, March 10.—The student house 

of representatives, in a collegiate mock legis- 

lative session, killed today a controversial 

to lower the drinking age to 18 in Connecti- 

cut. 

The action was opposite to that taken by 
the student senators yesterday in the 3-day 
Connecticut intercollegiate legislature, which 
ended today. 

The issue took on added significance Jes, 
terday when Gov. John N. Dempsey appeared 
before the student legislators and asked 
them to back him in his efforts to get New 
York State to raise its minimum dr 
age from 18 to 21. Mr, Dempsey asked the 
students to reject the bill. 

The mock senate, however, refused to 8° 
along with Mr. Dempsey and passed th® 
measure, leaving it up to the house. The 
N rejected the proposal, 98 to 
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Governor Dempsey told the students that 
Connecticut youths under 21 travel to New 
Tork to purchase drinks and liquor. He 
Said the out-of-State drinking had contrib- 
uted to Connecticut's accident rate. 

The mock legislative session was composed 
of 266 students from 14 Connecticut col- 
leges and universities. 


From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1962] 


Leistators Jory a Liquor PATROL—NEW 
York Ace Law HINDERS CONNECTICUT 
Sarery Drive 

(By Richard H. Parke) 

Wesrrorr, CONN., March 17—Three mem- 
bers of a legislative commission saw at first- 

this weekend the efforts of the State 

Police to curb drinking by teenage motorists. 
In à 110-mile tour, they watched troopers 

halt cars coming in from New York State, 

Where the legal age for buying liquor is 18, 

compared with 21 in Connecticut. 

The trip, covering a dozen roadblocks along 
Connecticut's western border with New York, 
B at 10 o'clock last night at the Westport 

arracks and ended at 2:30 this morning in 

panaan. It was one of a series of weekend 

rder checks that began in mid-January 
on orders from Gov. John N. Dempsey. 

Governor Dempsey has been trying to per- 
zuade New York authorities to raise its age 

t for buying liquor to 21. He has said 
t three of the first six highway deaths in 
this State this year involved minors who had 

Purchased liquor in New York. 

THE FIRST ROADBLOCK 

won part in the inspection trip 
re the members of a recently formed com- 

on interstate liquor laws. They 

2 Arthur M. Lewis, of West Hartford, who 

State legislative commissioner; State 

Ha mtative John Cipriano, of North 

of ven; and State Senator William F. Hickey, 

Stamford. 


Rone, arrived at the first roadblock, on 
te 123 in New Canaan, just as the police 
yo Stopped a station wagon with three 
Te eaters returning from nearby Vista, N.Y. 
on Paper bags containing cans of beer were 
& rear seat. The 18-year-old driver, a 
Tre mt of Stratford, blinked in a flash- 
'ght's beam, 

Haven't touched a drop, officer," he said 

Th tly. “We're on our way to a party.” 
© officer waved him on with a warning. 

SIX YOUTHS STOPPED 


40 Lakeville, further up the line 6 youths 
They algen sedan were also carrying beer. 
ton, mid they had purchased it at Miller- 
They e miles across the New York border. 
ey: a insisted they had not been 
* knew about this roadblock,” one said. 
Newt think we're crazy?” 
ar Kent, another teenage driver readily 
two wledged that he had driven with his 
Sons from Waterbury, Conn., 
New rar es away, to purchase liquor in 
8-man Inspection team ran into a 
Patterson, N. T., constable at a lonely cross- 
eh Patterson-New Fairfield, Conn., 
Officer, George Grenier, said that 
roadblock had taken “some of the spark 
e kids from Connecticut.” 
thet: Kids know they haye to cut down on 
mills fn he said. “We've got six gin 
they're my town just over the line and 
do not doing the business they used to 


driver st, Police determine that a teenaged 
den N drinking, he receives a writ- 
ents 11 g and a letter is sent to his par- 
: a teenaged passenger has been 
Youthful the police write his parents. 
8 considered unfit to drive 

p ere is no law against the 
— of liquor in New York by Con- 

t youths 18 or older. 
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Statement of Robert L. Pulley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record a statement by 
a distuinguished Floridan and a leading 
businessman in my district, Mr. Robert 
L. Pulley, president of Gulf Power Co. 
of Pensacola. This statement was made 
before the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee. It brings out effective- 
ly many points which should have seri- 
ous consideration by the Congress and 
by the administration. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF R. L. PULLEY, PRESIDENT GULF 
Power Co., BEFORE THE SENATE AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FORESTRY COMMITTEE ON WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1962 
Gentlemen, I am very appreciative of this 

opportunity to appear before your commit- 

tee 


I am president of the Gulf Power Co, 
whose general offices are located in Pensa- 
cola, Fla. My employment began as an 
engineer with the company upon its organi- 
zation in 1925 and has continued for the 37 
years of its existence. 

My statement today is directed to section 
502 of title V of S. 2786. It is my under- 
standing that the effect of this section is 
to make available to the REA Administrator 
for future loans, all collections from re- 
payments on outstanding REA loans. The 
limitations in this section are not clear to 
me but apparently the Congress can limit 
the use of such funds. I submit for your 
consideration that the effect of this sec- 
tion will lead to lessening of congressional 
control and may eventually lead to a com- 
plete revolving fund. I respectfully request 
that I be allowed to submit for your consid- 
eration facts which will indicate that Con- 
gress should adopt more controls, not less, 
governing the expenditures of such funds. 

Our company supplies retail electric serv- 
ice to over 101,000 rural and urban customers 
in the 10 westernmost countries of north- 
west Florida. No distinction is made be- 
tween rural and urban customers, both being 
served at the same applicable rate as ap- 
proved by Florida Railroad and Public Utili- 
ties Commission. Our investigation in gen- 
erating plants, high voltage transmission 
lines, substations, distributions systems and 
other facilities is in excess of 114 millions 
of dollars. In addition to our retail sales 
we supply, at wholesale rates below the na- 
tional average for such service, all the elec- 
tric power requirements of three REA elec- 
tric cooperatives through five delivery points 
and the larger portion of the requirements 
of one other” cooperative through two 
delivery points. 

In 1927 Gulf Power Co. commenced build- 
ing lines and facilities to serve persons in 
rural areas and rural communities. As 
rural electric cooperatives were organized in 
the area served by our company, beginning 
in 1939, contracts were executed and our 
company has supplied all their power re- 
quirements. Now after 22 years of supplying 
the power requirements of the cooperatives 
at extremely low rates and with 98 percent 
of the persons in rural areas receiving serv- 
ice, it appears that it is the opinion of REA 
authorities that investor-owned companies 
can no longer be depended upon to furnish 
this service and it is necessary that coopera- 
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tive generating and transmission systems be 
constructed to supply these requirements, in 
the language of the present REA adminis- 
trator, “Where generating and transmission 
facilities are necessary to protect the security 
and effectiveness of REA financed systems.” 

As existing contracts with the four coop- 
eratives served by us expired by their terms 
we sought to negotiate new contracts. We 
were able to negotiate new contracts satis- 
factory to two cooperatives Escambia River 
Electric Cooperative and Gulf Coast Elec- 
tric Cooperative. Although all terms and 
conditions of the contracts were agreed 
upon by the contracting parties, the REA 
Administrator disapproved the agreements 
and prevented exchange of documents. 
Thus by his power of the purse strings the 
Administrator has deprived these two inde- 
pendent Florida corporations of the free- 
dom to contract. 

We entered upon negotiations with one 
of the cooperatives but during these negoti- 
ations, the cooperative (Choctawhatchee 
Electric Cooperative) without advising us, 
authorized the construction of transmis- 
sion lines and substations to connect two 
of their four delivery points with the Ala- 
bama Electric Cooperative, a generating and 
transmission cooperative in south Alabama. 
Both of these delivery points were connected 
to Alabama Electric Cooperative by Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

The 22d annual report of energy pur- 
chased by REA borrowers for the fiscal year 
ending June 1960 shows that Choctawhat- 
chee Electric Cooperative paid Alabama 
Electric Cooperative 8.9 mills per kilowatt 
hour for power at these delivery points as 
contrasted with 6.7 mills per kilowatt hour 
for power supplied at its other delivery 
points under the terms and rates in effect 
under contracts with Gulf Power Co. for 
all other delivery points served by it. This 
is quite a price for the consumer members 
of Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative to 
pay for the privilege of being supplied energy 
generated by a government subsidized elec- 
tric generating plant. 

The fourth cooperative (West Florida Elec- 
tric Cooperative) has never acknowledged 
our several communications. 

In the November 6, 1961 issue of the Pen- 
sacola Journal the announcement of the 
$20 million loan to Alabama Electric Co- 
operative for additional generating plant and 
transmission lines came to our, attention. 
We noticed from this announcement that the 
appropriation provided for transmission lines 
for the connection of the systems of the 
Escambia River Electric Cooperative and the 
Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative to the 
Alabama Electric Cooperative G. & T. system. 
Also brought to our attention was an edito- 
rial in the Alabama Rural Electric News of 
January 1962, which stated in substance 
that, even though engineering studies show 
production costs would be higher, since the 
Alabama Power Co. intended to oppose State 
approval of the expenditure for a plant in 
Alabama that the plant would probably be 
built at Freeport, Fla., where no State ap- 
proval was necessary. 

Our company has not been advised that 
such a connection is contemplated nor have 
we been given an opportunity to compare 
our rates or conditions of service with those 
of the Alabama Electric Cooperative. The 
requirements of the Escambia River Electric 
Cooperative and Choctawhatchee Electric 
Cooperative have been supplied by our com- 
pany for over 20 years and during this period 
these cooperatives have grown and red. 
The expenditure of public funds for the con- 
nection of these two Florida cooperatives’ 
systems to the Alabama Electric Cooperative 
generating and transmission system will not 
provide service to a single customer not now 
receiving service, will not result in a saving 
to the Federal Government, the taxpayers or 
the customers of the cooperatives. Such a 
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connection will remove a source of tax rev- 
enue to the Federal and State governments 
and, as previously mentioned, will increase 
the cost of power purchased by these co- 
operatives. 

The foregoing examples indicate that it is 
virtually impossible to effectively negotiate 
with the local cooperatives due to the appli- 
cation of certain “criteria” with which the 
REA, through secrecy and availability of 
public funds, can authorize construction of 
income-tax exempt facilities to be used in 
competition with investor-owned taxpaying, 
regulated electric companies, in violation of 
purposes and intent of the original act of 
Congress creating this agency. 

In view of these facts I respectfully urge 
that this committee take steps to tighten the 
controls on the authority of the REA ad- 
ministrator to make loans for generating and 
transmission purposes. REA cooperatives 
have grown and prospered for 26 years in 
their relationship with investor-owned elec- 
tric companies. There is no valid reason for 
the taxpayers of the Nation to loan funds at 
a 2 percent subsidized interest rate for the 
construction of unnecessary steam generat- 
ing plants and transmission lines to “protect 
the security and effectiveness of the REA 
financed systems.” 

I respectfully suggest that any funds which 
may be utilized by the administrator from 
the loan account or other sources be re- 
stricted as to use for generation and trans- 
mission purposes. Such restriction should 
effectively prohibit the use of public funds 
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where an adequate source of power is avail- 
able from investor-owned, taxpaying sources 
which are publicly regulated both as to rates 
and conditions of service. Further no such 
loans should be made until after the ad- 
ministrator has given public notice and 
provided interested parties an opportunity 
to be heard. 


Minshall Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been my custom during the past years, 
my annua! opinion poll will be sent to all 
of the registered voters in the 23d Dis- 
trict within the next few days. Because 
of the consistently high percentage of 
returns, I have always found this sam- 
pling of public opinion on current issues 
extyemely helpful. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the Minshall 
poll for the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress in the RECORD: 


Minshall opinion poll 


Do you favor— 8 
1. Federal ald to education to provide for— 


9 Public school construction 


2. A mandatory program 

3. Continuation of the foreign ald pro 
The 

. Formation of a De 


7. Continuation of the Peace Corps? 
The Federal fallout shelter ?. 


10. T 
12. Entering into a coo; space 
13. The wren Deans of U.B. combat 
14. The use of U.S. combat forces to defend Berlin?. 


gram vi 

pride dent's program to lower U.S, tariffs to compete with the European Common 
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partment of Urban Affairs and Housing: 
6, Purchase of $100 million of U.N, bonds for financing special U.N, operations? 


ighter Fe programing 
11. The administration aS veg to increase the national debt limit to $305 billion?_ 
rative ogram with Russia? 
in Vietnam if present measures prove inade- 
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When the responses to the poll have been tabulated I shall insert the results in 


the RECORD. 


Administration’s Tax Program Adversely 
Affects American Business Operations 
Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration on April 20, 
1961, urged the Congress to adopt 
amendments to our Federal tax struc- 
ture which would impose a very serious 
and damaging impact on the ability of 
our free enterprise system to compete in 
world markets. These proposals would 
strike at some of the provisions of our 
tax law which have been in effect for 


over 40 years and which comprise the 
ground rules under which the American 
business flag has been established 
around the world. 

In essence these Treasury proposed 
tax changes would have increased the 
tax burdens on American world com- 
merce and would have imposed more 
stringent rules under which American 
free enterprise would have to operate in 
doing international business. 

Unfortunately, the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
have seen fit to approve in large meas- 
ure the administration’s recommenda- 
tions. These proposals are embodied in 
H.R. 10650, the Revenue Act of 1962. 
While this legislation bears a “1962” 
date, it is significant to note that insofar 
as the foreign-income provisions are 
concerned, some of them have retroac- 
tive effect as far back as March 1, 1913. 
The minority members of the Commit- 
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tee on Ways and Means filed separate 
views in the committee report and one 
of the points on which the minority 
members dissented from the majority 
position was with respect to the changes 
in the tax rules applicable to income de- 
rived from foreign sources. 

A shocking aspect of these proposed 
new tax rules is the willingness expr 
in the bill for the United States to uni- 
laterally abrogate treaties with other 
free world countries. Walter A. Slow- 
inski, Esq., an attorney in Washington. 
D.C., who appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means last year in op- 
position to the administration's foreign- 
income proposals, has recently made & 
speech before the American Chamber 
Commerce in Belgium in which he makes 
some perceptive and timely observations 
relative to the foreign-income provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1962. Asa 


ot my remarks, I will include the text of 


Mr. Slowinski’s remarks of March 19. 
1962, which he presented at Brussels, 
Belgium. 


The speech follows: 


REMARKS OF WALTER A. SLOWINSKI, OF BAKER. 
McKenzrz & HIGHTOWER, WASHINGTON: 
D.C., BEFORE THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE IN BELGIUM, aT Brussets ON 
Marcu 19, 1962 
No topic could have been more timely 

chosen because within the past week a neW 

omnibus tax bill, H.R. 10650, was introduced 
by Representative WILBUR MILLS, 

of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

which may make your companies wonder 

why the U.S. Government in past years ever 
encouraged U.S. private enterprise to invest 
abroad. H.R. 10650 was reported out by the 

Ways and Means Committee on Friday, 


March 16, and copies of the report will be 


here in our office tomorrow. 

All of the great things which have been 
stated recently by our State Department and 
Commerce Department about needing the 
help of U.S. private enterprise in building 
markets abroad and fighting communism on 
the economic fronts of less developed coun- 
tries have apparently not been heard or con- 
sidered by the Treasury Department in Its 
drive to penalize or discourage foreign in- 
vestment, past or present. Representative 
Byrnes of Wisconsin calls it the erection of 
a new “Berlin Wall“ to prevent U.S. busi- 
ness from going into markets to seek its fair 
share of world commerce. I regret a Treas- 
ury Department official could not be here 
today to explain its tax proposals in its ow? 
behalf. 

Of the 20 provisions in H.R. 10650, involY- 
ing general tax changes, 12 of them are ai- 
rected specifically at the foreign area. BY 
far the most important however, is 
13, involving “controlled foreign corporais 
tions.” Under this proposal, the income 
your subsidiaries in Europe, Latin Americ 
Southeast Asia and Africa, among O 
places will now be heavily taxed because, 5 
the minds of some Treasury planners an 
spokesmen, you have specifically chosen bad 
do business abroad for the primary pur 
of gaining an unfair tax advantage © 
your U.S. competitors who did not risk theif 
assets abroad. The price will be a U.S. 5? 
percent corporate tax on much of the earn 
ings and profits of your subsidiaries any- 
where in the world, whether or not thes 
have already committed such earnings 10. 
repayment of debt, expansion of new facili 
ties, reinvestment in certain new countries, 
or other business needs, 

So that you may see this more clearly 0 
writing, I shall make available the copies 
the Ways and Means press releases dat 
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February 27 and March 1, as well as the 

Copy of H.R. 10650 and a brief of 

the bill released by the Ways and Means 
ttee on March 13. 

How does the new tax proposed in section 
13 operate? 

If a foreign corporation's voting stock is 
More than 50-percent owned directly or in- 
directly by U.S. persons, such corporation is 
designated a “controlled foreign corpora- 
tion.” If this the case, than a U.S. person 
Who owns, directly or indirectly, 10 percent 
Of the stock will be taxable on certain in- 
come of this controlled foreign corporation, 
Whether or not it is remitted to the share- 
holders, 

What major kinds of income will now 

taxed currently to the U.S. corporation 
Which invests abroad in a “controlled for- 
eign corporation”? fA 

(a All income from U.S. patents, copy- 
rights, and exclusive formulas and processes 
Which means “the amount of gross rentals, 
Toyalties, or other income derived from the 

mse, sublicense, sale, exchange, use, or 
other means of exploitation of patents, copy- 
ts, and exclusive formulas and processes 
(A) substantially developed, created, or pro- 
duced in the United States, or (B) acquired 
from any U.S, person which, directly or in- 
rectly, owns or controls, or is owned or con- 
trolled by, or is under common ownership 
Or control with the controlled foreign cor- 
Poration,” 
means all income from the use of 
“Sade Patents, copyrights, and exclusive 
Srmulas and processes which were de- 
Yeloped in the United States by a related 
corporation or which were acquired through 
à related corporation in the United States. 
1 importantly, this category will also 
lude income from the use of such patent 
Such as from the profit derived from the 
manufacture and sale of a product on which 
uch patent or formula or process was used. 
v ple: If a European subsidiary of a 
5 75 corporation uses an exclusive formula 
tar a a product, even though it purchased 
ices formula outright in an arm's length 
tion ection at its fair market value, a por- 
ot the profit from the sale of that prod- 
net will be taxable to the U.S. corporation 
because that formula was developed or 
created in the United States. 

(b) All interest, dividends, rents, and 
Pot Les collected by the foreign subsidiary 
US currently taxable at 52 percent to the 


in the 
) derived in connection with the 
Of personal property from any per- 
its sale to a related person, where, 
Property which is purchased is 


Purchase 


son 
(A) * 


A the country, under the laws of which 
or on trolled foreign corporation is created 
use Sanized, and (B) the property is sold for 
fore ption, or disposition outside such 
Orelgn country.” 
— ple: If a Belgian company (a con- 
erty foreign corporation) purchases prop- 
related du actured in the Netherlands by a 
use, cone poration and sells it to anyone for 
bourg Dsumption, or disposition in Luxem- 
foreign the entire income from that sale is 
aa base company income subject to full 
States tax on its shareholders in the United 
Benelu, (Tals ignores the realities of your 
ux economic unity.) 


a npr if a Belgian company conducts 


8 trading activity, then 
Us Percent of its income Is taxable to the 
holders, 
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All rents are to be foreign base company 
income, 

Example: If your Belgian subsidiary builds 
a plant and leases out some excess space 
until its own sales and production grow to 
require that space, any such “rents” are fully 
taxable to the U.S. shareholders. 

The only limited way in H.R. 10650 to avoid 
this tax penalty on foreign earnings is as 
follows: 

Reinvest that income immediately (within 
75 days after the end of the year) in a quali- 
fied trade or business. Such trade or busi- 
ness must be owned at least 80 percent by 
the first controlled foreign corporation and 
may be an existing corporation or, if newly 
acquired it must be in a less developed 
country. Less developed countries will be 
announced by the President in an Executive 
order, but they will probably not Include 
any country in Western Europe or Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Hong Kong, Japan or 
South Africa. 

Caution: Under this Treasury provision 
no more 50-50 joint ventures will be en- 
couraged even in less-developed countries. 
To obtain any U.S, tax consideration under 
this bill, at least 80 percent of the second- 
tier corporation must be owned by the first- 
tier corporation. 

More limitations are included in this bill 
to restrict or discourage your foreign opera- 
tions. In section 6 of the bill, there is a 
new amendment to section 482, to establish 
new factors or tests under which inter- 
company pricing will be audited to deter- 
mine whether more or less income should 
be allocated between a U.S. corporation and 
a foreign organization owned or controlled 
by the same interests. To the extent this 
intercompany pricing is now at arm's- 
length this new provision will make no 
change. 

“Arm's-length price“ is now defined gen- 
erally to mean the price at which tangible 
property generally is or can be sold in trans- 
actions in the same areas involving unre- 
lated persons and made under similar con- 
ditions of sale. 

However, where an allocation is indicated, 
no allocation of income shall be made to 
a foreign organization whose assets, per- 
sonnel and office and other facilities which 
are not attributable to the United States 
are grossly inadequate for its activities out- 
side the United States. If any organization 
fails to supply pricing information to the 
U.S. Treasury Department, the Treasury may 
estimate the taxable income and allocate 
it among the members of the group. 

A new rule has been inserted in section 
16, to eliminate capital gain treatment on 
the liquidation of a foreign subsidiary. This 
is a provision which would become effective 
immediately with respect to any liquidations 
after this present bill is enacted—as opposed 
to the earlier provisions mentioned which 
would become effective for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1962. 

A new rule is added to change unfavorably 
the basis rules on property being distributed 
by a foreign subsidiary to its U.S. parent. 
A new rule is also added to revise the 
present foreigr personal holding company 
provisions so that dividends, interest and 
royalties are immediately taxable to the 
US. shareholder if such dividends, interest, 
and royalties represent 20 percent or more of 
its gross income (as opposed to the present 
60-percent rule). 

I should like to leave you with one final 
word about the bill, You are aware of the 
sacredness of our country’s word in its 
agreements with other countries as opposed 
to the word of the nonfree world which may 
be broken at any time. In this bill a new 
provision has been inserted which is de- 
scribed in the announcement of the com- 
mittee as follows: 

“The committee adopted a provision to 
the effect that in the event of conflict be- 
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tween a provision of the bill and a treaty, 
the treaty is overridden.” 

How will you reconcile this with your re- 
lationships here in Europe? 

This bill is now before the House Rules 
Committee to be acted upon tomorrow. 
The House of Representatives will vote 
late this week. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has announced 3 weeks of hearings 
beginning on March 27. To the extent that 
your companies and your chambers of com- 
merce make your view known, we shall be 
successful. It is urgent that each of you 
act immediately to tell your Congressmen 
what contributions you have made abroad; 
how this bill will cripple the efforts of private 
enterprise and run counter to the present 
trade proposals of the administration in 
H.R. 9980. Your future and the future of 
your country’s prestige and progress in the 
free world is in the balance. 


City of Lynwood, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., Is Designated as “All-America 
City” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your own distinguished 
self and all the other Members of this 
great legislative body, and any others 
who may read, the text of excerpts of 
official entry of the city of Lynwood, Los 
Angeles County, in my native State of 
California, for a 1961 All-America City 
Award. 

You will note therefrom the enumera- 
tion of the factors which entered into 
the city of Lynwood, which is in my 
great 23d Congressional District, being 
awarded this deserved recognition in the 
history of municipalities of our beloved 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that you 
and everyone of my other colleagues join 
with me in cordially complimenting and 
congratulating all the officials and offi- 
cial bodies of the city of Lynwood and 
all of its citizens, and all of its commu- 
nity civic, fraternal, educational, reli- 
gious, and every other Lynwood commu- 
nity group whether herein enumerated 
by me, or not. And, Mr. Speaker, 
whereas the written document furnished 
me, and which I have obtained unani- 
mous consent to produce, shows that the 
entry of the city of Lynwood was co- 
sponsored by the Exchange Club of Lyn- 
wood and the Lynwood Community 
Coordinating Council, I extend to them 
by sincere compliments upon their fore- 
sight, in recognizing that it was entirely 
probable that because of the great 
achievements of their home city of Lyn- 
wood, said city might well rate very high 
in competition with other American 
cities in this good-natured competitive 
enterprise by the American cities. In 
like manner, I congratulate the func- 
tioning of the Lynwood All-America City 
Committee, of which Mr. Tom Bancroft 
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was general chairman and Mr. William 
Ruth was exchange club chairman. The 
names of the other said committee mem- 
bers being set forth in the document 
hereinafter set forth. 

It has been my considerable pleasure 
and high honor to have this city of Lyn- 
wood in the great congressional district 
which I have had the honor of repre- 
senting during my 16 years of member- 
ship in this great legislative body. 

The letter and article follows: 

Lynwoop COMMUNITY 
COORDINATING CoUNCIL, 
Lynwood, Calif., March 20, 1962. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
1030 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DoyLE: The Ali-Amer- 
ica City Committee of Lynwood extends a 
cordial invitation to you and Mrs. Doyle for 
our All-America City Day banquet at which 
the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine will present the All-America City 
Award to Lynwood. 

Edmund G. Brown, Governor of the State 
of California, will be featured speaker. 

The banquet, on Monday, the 26th of 
March, begins with presentation of the colors 
at 7 p.m. in Bateman Hall, Community Serv- 
ice Building, 11331 Ernestine Avenue. 

The pleasure of a reply will be appreciated. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Tom Bancrort, Chairman. 
EXCERPTS FROM OFFICIAL ENTRY or LYNWOOD, 

CALIF., FOR A 1961 ALL-AMERICA CITY AWARD 
(Entry cosponsored by the Exchange Club of 

Lynwood and the Lynwood Community 

Coordinating Council) 

What have the citizens of this community 
done to merit an All-America City Award? 
As a result of a unique and unusual “cli- 
mate” created by massive citizen effort, the 
people of Lynwood, Calif., have distinguished 
themselves in the following areas: 

A. Lynwood has been widely acclaimed as 
the “Freedom Awards City.” A continuing 
program of action in citizenship has resulted 
in 62 National Freedoms Foundation Awards, 
a record among communities of comparable 
size in the Nation. ` 

B. Economies in municipal government 
bave been effected by large numbers of citi- 
zens volunteering services on civic commit- 
tees, commissions, and other advisory groups. 
We proudly look at a civic center, second to 
none, as a result of this clyic teamwork. 

C. Focal point of much of the clvie spirit 
has been the unusually effective Lynwood 
Coordinating Council. Representing all 
agencies of the community, the council has 
stimulated progress tackling numerous 
major issues, problems and needs for the 
betterment of the community. 

During what period did the citizen action 
occur? Achievement of this distinguished 
record began in 1950, has continued to the 
present. 

What prompted the citizen action? In a 
very real sense the birth of our community 
spirit emanated from a fervent desire (in 
1950) on the part of the citizenry to estab- 
lish and maintain our own unified school 
system. Having overcome the obstacles to 
realization of this autonomy, a new-found 
spirit of community mindedness brought re- 
markable achievements in the three areas 
cited. 

Summarize your story. Emphasize the 
extent of citizen participation, accomplish- 
ments, opposition (if any), and stress ac- 
tivity since July 1960. Use dates to show 
the sequence of events, 

Lynwood, Calif., has become widely known 
as the Freedom Awards City. This unique 
accolade has come about only through an 
unusually keen sense of responsibility on 
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our freedom awards record, of citi- 
zen action to bring further honor to our 
city is the local Exchange Club’s initiation 
of communitywide effort to seek the distinc- 
tion of being named an All America City. 

It would not be possible here to give back- 
ground information on a total of 62 Free- 
doms Foundation awards. Representative 
of this outstanding record is the consistent 
recognition of our local high school by the 
national Freedoms Foundation throughout 
the 1950's. Seven consecutive principal 
school awards were granted through 1957. 
Four honorary scrolls for distinguished serv- 
ice were awarded in 1955, 1956, 1958, and 
1960. A freedom library award was pre- 
sented in 1959. A school program pointing 
to extraordinary citizenship based on pre- 
serving our American way of life typifies that 
found throughout the school system and is 
enhanced by the example set by active adult 
groups throughout the community. The 
most recent freedoms awards (1960) were 
granted to the high school as indicated, 
Hosler Junior High School (George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal), George Washington 
Elementary School (George Washington 
Honor medal), Lynwood Community Co- 
ordinating Council (George Washington 
Honor Medal), DAV Auxiliary (freedoms ci- 
tation), and ‘several individuals. 

Through volunteer service on civic com- 
mittees, commissions, and other advisory 
groups, Lynwood has established a continu- 
ing program of economy in municipal gov- 
ernment. As a result, the city has been 
able to complete its civic center without 
bond issue or additional taxation. The first 
building to rise in the civic center area was 
the youth community center building in 
1948. The Lynwood Natatorium (training 
site for Lynwood’s Olympic water polo team) 
was completed In 1954; the city hall and 
police building was constructed in 1953; a 
community services facility was dedicated 
this year. To give our community better 
library service the city financed the building 
of what has now become a branch of the 
Los Angeles County library’ system. Only 
intense civic pride and interest in the wel- 
fare of all age group citizens has made this 
Possible. 

The following are but a few of the ac- 
complishments coordinated by the Lynwood 
Community Coordinating Council: 

The decade of the 1950's has seen the real 
maturing of the Lynwood Community Co- 
ordinating Council. The number of mem- 
ber organizations in this group has steadily 
increased yearly. Under its direct leadership 
(with subsequent sponsorship) active senior 
and junior youth councils have been 
founded. Projects undertaken by the youth 
groups are far too numerous to list. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy undertakings of 
the senior youth group, with active adult 
assistance, have been the formation of a 
youth employment agency, recognized state- 
wide as a model (1951) and the more recent 
(1960) initiation of a youth canteen oper- 
ated for and by the community's youth. The 
adult council has also originated a pra- 
fessional case conference committee (to 
study and report conditions which, over- 
come, will preclude delinquency, to seek aid 
for individual youths with personality be- 
havior disorders), a senior citizens group 
(27 members, 1956; 435 members, 1960), a 
local welfare bureau to lend quick emergency 
assistance to the needy, a local united chari- 
ties group whose efforts have largely sup- 
ported the welfare bureau. The coordinat- 
ing council, in recent years (1959 to pres- 
ent), has also offered the community a level 
of educational programing designed to aid 
the entire citizenry in understanding those 
broad, and sometimes controversial, issues/ 
problems so that ultimate citizen action 
might be based on reason rather than emo- 


the part of Lynwoodites. We are proud of 
Typical 
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tion. Such programing has included con- 
sideration of charities, salacious literature, 
human relations, newspaper coverage policy 
re juvenile crime, civil defense. 

Was there opposition to the efforts of the 
citizens or were there specific obstacles to 
be overcome? 

Throughout all this past decade healthy 
opposition has existed which has ultimately 
inspired citizens working for a better Lyn- 
wood. When opposition prevailed, un- 
daunted citizen groups took a new look at 
their proposals and their efforts to sell them. 
Disappointments have thus been turned to 
constructive rceappraisals and have ulti- 
mately led to community endorsement of 
needed and carefully planned programs in 
education and for general civic facilities and 
services. The community's Freedoms 

Awards attest to the perseverance and ac- 
complishments of an active adult and youth 
citizenry. 

Has your community, or any of the organ- 
izations or individuals mentioned, won any 
other awards or recelved any other recogni- 
tion originating outside your community as 
& result of this citizen effort? 

In addition to the 62 National Freedoms 
Foundation Awards accrued during the peri- 
od under consideration, other ou 
recognitions include: 

1. Eisenhower Fellowship for International 
Study and American Educators 
awarded to Dr. Donald D. Reber, former su- 
perintendent of schools. 

2. American Heritage Award to Lynwood 
Chamber of Commerce in 1952 (based on 
their part in campagn that raised prevailing 
67 percent voter turnout to 92.7 percent). 

3. Recognition of Lynwood Coordinating 
Council by Southern Federation of Coordi- 
nating Councils for exemplary programs. 

4. Recognition by State Governor for 
model Youth Employment Agency and youth 
programs, including the youth canteen. 

What major problems remain unresolved 
in your community? (For example, in city 
government, racial relations, municipal serv- 
ices, housing, et cetera.) Have constructive 
steps been taken toward their solution? 

Major phases of community needs have 
been resolved. Citizen groups are develop- 
ing proposals for beautification and a work- 
able urban renewal as well as & 
master plan under the Federal 701 Planning 
Program and the State of California Pl 
Act. A Council of Human Relations is cur- 
rently conducting studies related to juvenile 
delinquency preventive measures, fair em- 
ployment practices, race relations, 
housing. 


LYNWOOD—ALL AMERICA CITY WEEK, MARCH 
25-31, 1962 


Following is the résumé of the week's 
activities scheduled to commemorate the 
honor bestowed on the city of Lynwood as an 
All America City: 

Sunday, March 25: All America City 
Church Day. Copies of the All America City 
application have been provided all ministers- 
Special commendation will be made from the 
pulpits regarding this achievement. 

Monday, March 26: All America Citi 
Day. Banquet, 7 pm., Bateman Hall, price 
$3 per person. Tickets are available at 
the Lynwood Chamber of Commerce. Pres- 
entation of the All America City flag. citY 
officials, National Guard, National and State 
distinguished guests, Lynwood High Sch 
Band, Hosler Junior High Dixie Dandies 
will highlight the program. Due to the seat- 
ing capacity of Bateman Hall, it would be 
advisable to obtain your tickets early. Dead- 
line for reservations will be March 23. 

Tuesday, March 27: All America City Go“: 
ernment Day. A special combined school 
board and city council meeting will be held 
at 7 pm. at the board of education building: 
At this time both bodies will give formal 
tributes to the All America City achieve 
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ment. Formal presentation of the All 
America City flag to the city council will be 
made. Youth participation: Youth will be 
elected to represent all elected and appointed 
Officials of the city and of the school district. 
In addition school superintendent and 
Principals will have stand-ins. 

Wednesday, March 28: All America City 
Sponsors’ Day. The Lynwood Community 
Coordinating Council as cosponsors will be 
Suests of the Exchange Club, the sponsors. 

Thursday, March 29: Ali America City 
Press Day, Special edition to be published 
by the respective newspapers. 

Friday, March 30: All America City School 
Day. Observance to be held in each school 
by special assemblies. Parade: Time of 
Parade, 7 p.m., consisting of marching units, 
bands and dignitaries. The 300 city flags 
will be carried by youth groups. i 

Saturday, March 31: All America City 

y Day. Family picnic will be held in 
the Lynwood city park—entertainment will 
be provided by the Lynwood Chamber of 

erce. 
AWARDS FOR CITIZEN ACTION 


(A description of the AU America Cities 
national awards competition through 
questions and answers) 


What are the All America City Awards? 
unique and coveted All America Cities 
Awards are conferred annually on 11 com- 
munities for energetic and resourceful citi- 
zen action. 

Who sponsors the awards? The competi- 
tion in its 18th year in 1961 is cosponsored 
by the National Municipal League and Look 
Magazine. It is open to any community in 
the United States which has made excep- 
tional progress through the initiative and 
teamwork of its citizens. 

Who is eligible? (1) A city must show out- 
Standing civic achievement of benefit to the 

unity as a whole; (2) it must give evi- 
dence that these achievements resulted from 
Citizen action—that is, the initiative and 
efort of a substantial number of citizens 
Working together to improve their com- 
munity; (3) any size city or town may enter. 
Population and resources will be taken fully 
to account in judging a city’s achieve- 
ments; (4) a city need not be a model com- 
munity. Dynamic citizen leadership, not 
Perfection, is the criterion. But because 
8 all-America city is looked up to, na- 
onally and internationally, as an example 
ot good citizenship, any critical problems still 
on might lead to disqualification 
unless steps have already been taken toward 
tt Solution; (5) to qualify for considera- 

on, a city must be formally entered as a 
Contestant by one of its citizens, citizen 

ps, or public officials. 

w are winners selected? A screening 
mmittee studies applications from cities 
l ughout the Nation—scores of cities ap- 
R7 each year—to select finalists. The final- 
lea e Judged by a jury of 12 distinguished 
faders in government, education, business, 
and civic affairs. Those cities selected for 

Consideration are invited to send 

m to address the jury at the Na- 

198 Conference on Government, held in 
the. in Miami Beach, Fla, November 30 
ted gh December 2. Each finalist is allot- 
Pre & Specific time for presenting his case. 
choices are made following the 

— ings, and after vertification of the evi- 
H ce, the winners are selected. Dr. George 
Nat olup, chairman of the Council of the 
onal Municipal League and director of 
pei American Institute of Public Opinion, 
10 ed as jury foreman, as he has for the past 

years, i- 
sant does it mean to be a winner? In 
pe to traditional celebrations and the 

Onwide publicity for the city, the All- 
Bai erica. City honor generally inspires 
Eres tened pride in community and even 
com eT civic efforts of general benefit to the 

munity. The award is not regarded as a 
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trophy for a feat accomplished, but rather 
as a tion for milestones along the 
road of community betterment, 

Who the Lynwood entry? The 
Exchange Club of Lynwood initiated the 
project and secured the support of repre- 
sentative civic groups (including the city 
council, chamber of commerce and board 
of education) and cosponsorship by the 
Lynwood Coordinating Council. The two 
sponsor organizations appointed an all- 
America City Committee of 15 members. 
They prepared the application, selected 
spokesmen to present the city’s story in per- 
son before the awards jury, and planned the 
celebration activities. 

Who are the 1961 finalists? Following are 
the 22 cities in the Nation from which 11 
will be chosen All-America Cities by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look magazine. 
The 22 finalists were selected from scores of 
applicants, 

THE 1961 FINALISTS 

Anacortes, Wash.; Asbury Park, N.J.; Erie, 
Pa.; Falls Church, Va.; Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; Galion, Ohio; Galveston, Tex.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Independence, Mo.; La Crosse, Wis.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Lynwood, Calif.; Milton- 
Freewater, Oreg.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Provo, 
Utah; Rockville, Md.; Salisbury, N.C.; Santa 
Clara County, Calif.; Sioux City, Iowa; To- 
peka, Kans.; Wichita, Kans.; Wilmington, 
Mass. : 


—— — 


One Phrase To Bury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of Federal aid to education has not 
been met by Congress in this session. 
The issue of constitutionality has be- 
fogged the controversy. Some contend 
that Federal aid to private schools vio- 
lates the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution which reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion. 


Constitutional lawyers, historical prec- 
edents, and at least 50 programs of Fed- 
eral aid to church related institutions 
indicate that Federal financial aid to 
private schools does not violate consti- 
tutional principles. 

The issue of Federal aid to education, 
public and private, cannot be resolved 
by resort*to slogans, shibboleths, or glib 
phrases. An understanding of the basic 
issues is necessary. An editorial in the 
Catholic News of March 10, 1962, which 
requests that specious phrases should 
be ignored illuminates in my opinion the 
basic issue and merits reading. The 
editorial follows: 

One Purase To Bury 

An obscure bit of congressional testimony 
on school aid last week calls for some com- 
ment because it highlighted so tersely some 
of the woolly-headed thinking on this issue. 

The witness might have been any one of 
dozens who support discriminatory ald pro- 
posals. Actually, the man on the stand was 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

He was testifying in favor of the Pontius 
Pilate” aid bill—the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Bar xv of West Virginia. That bill 
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would have the Federal Government evade 
its responsibility for the use of Federal 
money, and would dump in the States’ laps 
the decision to discriminate against non- 
public-school children. 

On what he called the issue of private 
school aid, Fuller told a House subcommit- 
tee his organization favors “private financ- 
ing of private schools and public financing 
of public schools.” ` 

Fuller's phrasemaking is dangerous, be- 
cause it sounds so convincing, so logical, 
But let's question it and see what happens. 

First, what isa public school? A definition 
that briefly describes all the so-called public 
school systems and differentiates them from 
other schools is this: a public school is one 
that is financed by public funds. So Mr. 
Fuller and his council are guilty of a tidy 
bit of question begging: “Let the State fi- 
nance those schools the State finances.” 

Historically, the basic difference between 
what is now the public school and the 
nonpublic school was created by the fact 
that the State chose to support one type of 
school with public funds, That choice was 
made freely by the State. 

If the State now has no constitutional 
right to aid some other type of school. then 
it had no right in the beginning to aid the 
type it is aiding, the so-called public school. 

Oh, but the difference is the point of re- 
ligion, you say? No. The so-called public 
school was a religious institution at the time 
the State chose to begin aiding it. The his- 
tory of tax support of schools clearly demon- 
strates this. 

The fact is that New York State, for in- 
stance, in the last century chose to aid 
schools sponsored by the so-called public 
schools society, and that those schools were 
distinctly religious—Protestant, if you will— 
in character. 

The fact is that the so-called public 
schools of today are also distinctly religious 
in character. 

The struggle in public school systems these 
days is between a role for religion and no 
role for religion in the school. This is the 
essence of the questions of bible reading, 
recitation of prayers, observance of religious 
holidays, questions which keep cropping up 
in local controversies and often coming be- 
fore the courts all over the country. 

Where the no-role-for-religion policy has 
won out, the so-called public school is still 
governed by a religious judgment. For the 
judgment that the school will entirely ex- 
clude cognizance of religion from its opera- 
tion is a religious judgment. It Is a judg- 
ment about man’s relationship with God. 
It is a judgment on not just a very vital, 
but perhaps the most vital, point of that 
relationship. It judges that in the training 
and formation of the child, his relationship 
with God can (or must) be ignored. 

One clear fact is that both “public” 
schools and parochial schools stand for a 
form of religious belief. And if that form 
be that religious belief is of so little im- 
portance that it can be ignored in my 
child's formal education, then the State that 
supports such a school—and no other type— 
out of public tax moneys is indeed estab- 
lishing that form of religious belief in a 
specific and official way. 

It may be nice to evade this point, because 
it is for many people a difficult point to 
face. But truth and justice are not de- 
termined by convenience. 


No, Mr, Fuller, it will not do. Your phrase 
is a tidy package, conveniently gift wrapped 
for those who want no aid for 7 million 
American children. Trouble is, there's noth- 
ing inside the package but fog. 

Those who believe in full freedom of par- 
ental choice in education will not be duped 
by it. And we trust that those who repre- 
sent the American people on Capitol Hill 
won't be taken in, either. Let's not descend 
to legislation by phrasemaking. 
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Detroit as a Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, at times 
dur concern with unemployment statis- 
tics and the very serious problems con- 
nected with continuing high levels of 
unemployment in major industrial cen- 

May obscure otherwise encouraging 
and important economic facts. 

The Detroit News, in an interesting 
editorial of March 16, presented the en- 

side of our Detroit metropoli- 

tan area market and economic well-be- 

. I ask unanimous consent that this 

editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Derrorr as A MARKET—SOME FAVORABLE 

FIGURES 


Merchant to banker: “I'd like to open 
Some better grade merchandise stores in De- 
troit, will you lend me the capital?” 
De: to merchant: “A factory town like 

troit is no place for stores like that, and 
the people there are out of work any- 
Way. Are you out of your mind?” 

Conversations like this have more than 

De taken place back East where much of 
Nation’s investment money dwells. The 
t picture of Detroit as a market, as a 

Place to sink capital, is at best cloudy, 
t: “OK, how about a town 
There spendable income per household 
after taxes—is $8,270. Only 1 city in the 
Country% 10 biggest has more buying power 

Per household than that.” 

: “Sounds better. Tell me more.“ 
otterchant: „Almost 40 percent of the 
Useholds in this city have a buying in- 
W money to spend—over $7,000 a year, 
D A again ranks it second among the top 
that ties in the Nation. Houston, with all 
nel ou money, doesn't look that good, and 
8 does Los Angeles, in the ‘land of 

Portunity." Now, does this town sound 

a market for quality merchandise?" 
M er: “Sounds great. Where is it?“ 
The aant: “Detroit.” 
© point of all this is that misconcep- 
in about Detroit and its economy abound 

Other parts of the country. News about 
ilis s, about unemployment, about other 
sáa 7 . known elsewhere. The items are 

grasp, easy to remember and e 
to misin D Ry y asy 
2 80 easy to find or understand are the 

which give a more balanced and 
tic picture of Detroit as a market, as 
economic unit. And for all we hear now- 
ays about the wonders of electronic data 
Yeis ng, the painstaking economic anal- 
fact Which goes into business decisions, the 
vo remains that the top decisionmakers 
tive tll human, subject to all the subjec- 
© and imprecise ways of the human mind. 
SO distant investors still say, Invest 

in Detroit? You're crazy.“ 4 
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The figures we've cited, and many more, 
are contained in the “Survey of Buying 
Power," published by the authoritative Sales 
Management magazine. They are for 1960, 
the latest available, and hardly the best of 
years for Detroit. 

Yet they show that Detroit, for all its very 
real problems, has basic strengths as a mar- 
ket—which reflects basic strengths in its 
economy, ‘The percentage figures on distri- 
bution of income, for instance, indicate that 
Detroit and environs is becoming a town of 
skilled workmen and professional people, 
whose incomes are both high and stable, de- 
spite the ups and downs of employment 
among the unskilled. 

It means a good market, a quality market, 
and an economy which will hold up over the 
long pull. 

The doomsayers ready to bury Detroit are 
selling short not only the city itself, but 
their own opportunity to prosper with it. 


Memorial Services for the Late Governor 
Earl K. Long, of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the great service ren- 
dered to the people of Louisiana by the 
late Earl K. Long, I deem it fitting to 
note an address delivered by Mr. Ernest 
S. Clements, chairman of the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission, at memorial 
services held for the late Governor on 
Labor Day, 1961. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
address be printed in the Appendix. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Mr. ERNEST S. CLEM- 

ENTS, CHAIRMAN OF THE LOUISIANA PUBLIC 

BERVICE COMMISSION, AT THE MEMORIAL 

Services HELD at THE Grave OF THE LATE 

Eant. K. LONG, on LABOR Day, SEPTEMBER 4, 

1961, ar WINNFIELD, La. 

My friends, we assemble today in the beau- 
tiful little city of Winnfield, on this hallowed 
and historic spot, not only to dedicate a 
statue to the memory of a great man, but 
also to pay tribute to one of Loulslana's 
noblest sons. 

The people of Louisiana were stunned and 
shocked when the news spread throughout 
the State on Labor Day a year ago, that this 
matchless champion of the rights of the 
masses, this dauntless and courageous de- 
fender of the poor and downtrodden, this 
incomparable political gladiator had passed 
on to the Great Beyond. 

To fittingly and properly describe this good 
man, this great humanitarian, the pen 
should be dipped in the humid colors of the 
rainbow and the paper dried with the dust 
from the wings of the butterfly. 


Earl Kemp Long was born here on August 
26, 1895, and he departed this life on Sep- 
tember 5, 1960, 

He was first elected Lieutenant Governor 
of Louisiana in 1936, and in 1939 he became 
Governor of Louisiana, due to the resigna- 
tion of the Governor. He was elected to a 
full 4-year term as Governor in 1948, and 
was elected Governor in 1956 for another 
4-year term. Thus, he was three times 
Governor of the great State of Louisiana, 
which he loved so much, serving longer in 
this office than any other individual. He 
was also elected Democratic State central 
committeeman for Winn Parish several 
times. 

Just a few days before his untimely pass- 
ing, he was elected to the National House of 
Representatives from the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana. < 

While thousands mourned his untimely 
passing, they were comforted somewhat in 
the knowledge that he died a winner, and 
still champion in the political arena of his 
State. 

He was a gerat leader, and he remained a 
strong and successful political figure, due 
to the loyalty of his many friends. They 
were loyal because he was in constant touch 
with them, and was always ready and willing 
to assist and aid them whenever possible. 
He had friends in every nook and corner of 
the State. 

Earl K. Long was a sincere man, and it 
was universally known that his word was 
his bond. 

He was blessed with a great memory, which 
was on of his outstanding political assets. 
Once he met a person, he would remember 
and recognize him from then on. 

Earl K. Long was an humble man, and 
holding high public office never him 
in the least. He was always the plain, 
simple man of the people. 

Aside from his great interest in politics, 
he loved farming and stockraising. His 
greatest form of recreation was hog hunting 
in the woodlands in and around his home 
town of Winnfield. x 

He was intensely interested in the great 
masses of the people of Louisiana—the 
farmer, the laboring man, the small business- 
man, the fine old people, the poor and the 
needy. To them, he was their champion. 
He remains even in death their champion, 
because he never let them down. His fight 
to give the old people of the State of Louisi- 
and a decent old-age pension was one of the 
most memorable battles of his long and use- 
ful political career. 

He was the original advocate of free hot 
lunches for, all of the schoolchildren of the 
State. This idea soon became popular 
throughout the State and Nation. The late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States, proclaimed it one of the 
greatest programs he had ever heard of. 
Many children going to school today are 
beneficiaries of this great humanitarian 
achievement. 

He was a great believer In charity hospi- 
tals, and it was due in large part to his 
efforts that we have the splendid charity 
hospitals that we have in Louisiana today. 

Earl Long was constantly fighting to pro- 
vide good roads and bridges for Louisiana, 
and as a result we have many fine roads and 
bridges that we otherwise would not have. 

Conservation of our natural resources— 
oll, gas, salt, sulfur, and our wildlife, fish, 
and game—was always uppermost in the 
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mind of this good man. He helped provide 
the money which resulted in the greatest 
restocking program of wildlife, fish, and 
game ever undertaken by any State of the 
American Union. As a result, our hunters 
and fishermen are enjoying this outdoor 
pleasure more than ever before, and reap- 
ing a greater harvest. 

The schoolteachers, as well as everyone else 
connected with this noble profession, could 
always look to this man for aid and assist- 
ance. He was sympathetic to their problems, 
and at one time he was instrumental in 
doubling the pay of schoolteachers, bus driv- 
ers, and janitors. 

It has often been said that education had 
no better friend than Earl K. Long. 

He was an able lawyer, having worked his 
way through the Loyola Law School, New 
Orleans, La. 

He was one of the ablest stump speakers 
this State has ever produced. Great crowds 
attended his political meetings, for they 
not only enjoyed listening to him, but knew 
that he always made good on his political 
promises. 


He was a individualist who tena- 
ciously clung to his political beliefs, and he 
was not subject to being swayed by anyone. 

Earl K. Long was an honest, conscientious, 
Christian man. Some years before his pass- 
ing, he united with the Pirst Baptist Church 
of Baton Rouge, and was a regular attendant 
at church. One of the finest tributes ever 
paid him was by his pastor who preached 
the last service. He said that Earl was kinder 
and more thoughtful of him than most of 
his congregation, that he was always doing 
nice things for him. s 

He was a kind and generous man, always 
trying to do something to better the lot of 
his fellow man. While he was doing these 
charitable and generous acts, and many they 
were, he made no public display, and he 
preferred that there should not be any. 

One of his favorite biblical passages was: 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth where moth and rust corrupt and eat 
and thieves break through and steal. 

“But lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven where moth and rust cannot corrupt 
and eat and thieves break through and steal, 
for where your treasure is there also will 
your heart be.” 

Earl K. Long by his many kind, generous, 
charitable and unselfish acts was laying up 
for himself treasures in heaven. 

He had a ready wit, a keen sense of humor, 
and enjoyed telling jokes and funny stories 
while relaxing on his pea-patch farm, as 
he called it. 

During early life, he became a traveling 
salesman, and called on the trade throughout 
Louisiana, as well as several other Southern 
States. He sold shoe polish, ollcans, and 
other products, and was regarded as highly 
successful in this field. He made many 
friends during his travels who were later to 
become the nucleus of his political organi- 
zation. , 

Throughout his political career, he was 
opposed by the daily newspapers, as well as 
some of the big corporate interests. This did 
not deter him. He fought on and battled 
with great force and determination, and 
with uncanny political skill. He was a mas- 
ter political , and was aided and 
assisted throughout his political campaigns 
by his loyal and faithful wife—Mrs. Blanche 
Revere Long. She was always in charge of 
the State headquarters in his political cam- 
paigns, and did an outstanding job. His 
famlly stood loyally by his side. 

As I travel over this State and see the 
many accomplishments of this great man, I 
nm firmly convinced that history will deal 
kindly with Earl K. Long. 

“When father time shall have mellowed 
human judgment, as inevitably it will, the 
name of Earl K. Long will be written in 
golden letters in the pages of Louisiana's 
political history, and he will be recorded as 
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one of the greatest and one of the most con- 
structive governors this State ever had.” 

It is sincerely regretted by many that this 
man with his wonderful knowledge of gov- 
ernment, his broad knowledge of the needs 
of the people, could not have been spared to 
serve in the Congress of the United States, 
to which he had been elected. What a bat- 
tler in that national legislative body he 
would have been for the people of the State 
and Nation. 

It can forever be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that Earl Long never did any- 
thing against the interests of poor people. 
He believed sincerely that everyone in 
Louisiana, and not a chosen few, was en- 
titled to benefits from the God-given natural 
resources of our State. 

He rests today beneath this granite base, 
interred in the soil he loved so much, fit- 
tingly and peacefully sleeping in that pecu- 
liar contentment and knowledge that he had 
carried out the commandment of the Master 
of us all who said: “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 

He was a genuine believer that in the end, 
the only worthwhile pay in public service 
is that which comes from a satisfied con- 
sclence in the knowledge that you have done 
your duty as God gives you light regardless 
of the effect it may have upon political 
fortunes, 

And I know that I voice the sentiments of 
those assembled here today, when I say: 
“Green be the turf above you friend of my 
better days none knew thee but to love thee 
none named thee but to praise.” 

Earl K. Long was not a bitter, spiteful, 
vindicative man. On the contrary, he was 
one of the most forgiving men I have ever 
known. Time and again he was urged by 
some to punish his enemies, but this he 
never did. He fought hard, but he fought 
fair. He always preferred to suffer defeat, 
and several times he did, rather than be 
ashamed of victory. In political campaigns, 
he refrained from making promises to the 
people that could not be kept. Herein lies, 
in part, the secret of his many political 
successes. 

So, today the great State of Louisiana 
presents to its people this statue of its 
only three-time Governor, one of its great- 
est humanitarians, its indomitable political 
warrior—and in the years to come his image 
will stand as a symbol of one who, in truth 
and in fact, was a great and glorious de- 
fender of the rights of the masses of the 
people. 

And as the years pass by and those who 
disagreed with him forget their differences, 
and his mistakes are forgotten, his true 
character, his unusual ability, his great pub- 
lic service will become more outstanding. 

And now, my friends, it is my privilege 
and honor, as a long-time friend of the 
Long family to accept this statue on be- 
half of the people of Louisiana. 

And I cannot conclude without saying 
that fate took a good man much, much too 
soon, 

We find comfort, however, in the knowl- 
edge that he is “Not dead to us who loved 
him, not lost, but gone before. He lives with 
us in,memory and will forevermore.” 


Community Development Workshops 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the prog- 
ress and security of our country and its 
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people depends upon a strong, dynamic 
forward moving economy. 

Economie progress, however, can be 
attained only by full utilization of our 
human and natural resources. Partic- 
ularly, this objective requires coopera- 
tion and leadership among citizens, local 
governments and free enterprise to 
creatively tailor plans for the needs 
of each community. 

Recently, the County Officer, an official 
publication of the National Association 
of County Officials, published an inform- 


ative, thought-provoking article en- 
titled “The Community Development 
Workshops.” 


Reflecting upon constructive efforts to 
stimulate progress through workshops 
attended by community leaders, this 
represents, in my judgment, a realistic 
approach to finding solutions for prob- 
lems of significance, not only to com- 
munities, but to the Nation. J 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT WorgsHOPS 
(By Philip Warren, Jr.) 

Across the length and breadth of the land 
this past month NACO took its message to 
the field. In New Orleans, Phoenix, Atlan- 
tic City, some 600 county oficials in 
in the economic well-being of their com- 
munities came to hear some 200 speakers, 
panelists, and experts open up to them the 
almost unlimited vistas of community de- 
velopment, 

There were three such community develop“ 
ment workshops, each similar in format, 
varying only in the speakers themselves and 
in their local applicability. 

A US. Senator (Jack Miller, Republi- 
can, of Iowa), a Cabinet officer (Com- 
merce Secretary Luther H. Hodges), 122 
Governors (Jimmie Davis, of Louisiana an 
David L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania) and à 
Member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
(David 8. King of Utah), all spoke before 
assembled delegates, as well as heads of 
four Federal Departments most vitally con- 
cerned with community development. 
of NACO’s outstanding members made mem” 
orable keynote addresses, 

NEW ORLEANS KEYNOTE 


The tone of the three meetings, almost 
back to back, was set in New Orleans br 
keynoter Carson Bain of Guilford County: 
N.C., a NACO vice president, who spoke for 
all counties when he said: 

“Our interest in community development 
follows logically along the path of incre: d 
county activities In the years since 
War II. County government has 
beyond its traditional involvement in roads 
schools, welfare, health, law enforcemeD* 
and administration of justice. Look at 
list today: water, sewer, garbage collection 
street lighting, and other services req; 
by built-up communities, 

“Look for a moment at our American 
county platform, and you get still another 
perspective of the breadth of county gov 
ernment. There is the attention to metro- 
politan and urban area problems, and 
awareness of the county's role in 11 
these problems. There is broad interest 8 
roads and highways * * * the developmen! 
of mass transportation * * * civil de, 
fense * * * improvement in public welfare 
programs, school libraries. I 

“Thus a workshop on community develop 
ment is the logical outgrowth of the mee 
ings we have had before.” 
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Defining community development as “the 
improvement of the economic base of a com- 
munity * * * to the end that these people 
dan enjoy the good things of life” Bain sald 
the county was the logical unit to plan such 
development for four reasons: 

‘First, the county encompasses a logical 

economic unit. 
. “Second, it does not make sense to have 
2 or 3 or 10 cities, towns, townships or other 
Bovernmental units (within the same area) 
Competing with one another * * * to attract 
new industry. 

“Third, in the selection of industrial sites, 
industry leaders often select locations out- 
Side of communities, They have 
no place to turn but the county government, 
and it must be ready to provide services at 
te unte levels with financing that is fair 

Sil other inhabitants in the county. 

‘Fourth, the county provides for govern- 
Pa services that are necessary for in- 

ustry desiring to locate in the area.” 

PHOENIX KEYNOTE 
pine County, Washington, Commissioner 
Munro, keynoting the Phoenix workshop, 
5 It up thusly: The problems of to- 

y are essentially * * * of developing an 

society within ä relatively short time. 

“County commissioners can provide lead- 
ership in community development when they 

that the public’s understanding of 

We government changes from that of 
graveyard of political ambitions to one 

an exciting new development in local 
10 ponsibility. * * * This challenge is up 
for, If we do not rise to it, some other 
Apia ot government, such as an authority or 

Metropolitan authority, may move in. The 

Reeds of the 1960's are going to be met 
er we like it or not. 
derstandie What does Set ra of us? First, un- 
. determined action to 
= ahead. Third, that we occasionally risk 
our Political necks; namely, we must change 
that from that of political hacks to 
Of decisive and understanding politi- 

He called dollars, development, and direc- 
Oficials three basic tools with which county 
Romi have to work to bring about eco- 
He © development in their communities. 

concluded by saying that “county gov- 
deva t has been, and should continue to, 
uate its responsibilities, and reorganize 
t them more effectively.” 
ATLANTIC CITY KEYNOTE 


Joan yikes County's elected exccutive, 
for e had this to say as he set the 
Atlantic Citys and wind-up meeting in 
im: unity development should be as 
clan Pay & concern for our [county] offi- 
housing are problems of welfare, highways, 
this lead and airports. It is most timely that 
level begin P and this effort at the county 
Point pr now.” Then he outlined a five- 
the e for accomplishing the alms of 
long-range nos, that of bringing stable, 
Se, and balanced economic prosper- 

ach county: 
the ft Rb should be taken to remove 
tions 5 imposed by State constitu- 
must be org ated laws. Urban counties 
Tule 8 a substantial degree of home 
structur Power to create an organizational 
counties. Which differs from that of rural 
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in en e he went on, “county leadership 
Improve tty development means capital 
vement and 
* * 
Tata * adequate overall program for the 
next 95 evelopment of your county for the 
“Third a even 50 years. 
developmeng unt) leadership in community 
means 
countywide problems. continual. studies in 
Ring + * * * [it] means regional plan- 
E- No longer can county government in 
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the urban areas isolate itself from its county 
neighbors. ` 
* “Fifth, county leadership in community 
development means intergovernmental co- 
operation.” 

RECURRING THEMES 

These same themes ran through all key- 
note addresses, and the panels that followed 
concentrated on the details of the points 
brought up by the keynotes—the need for 
a community economic analysis—inventory- 
taking—the need for long-range community 
and capital improvement planning; how to 
organize community and industrial pl 
machinery to perfect and carry out the job, 
and Instly, Federal aſds that are available. 

In New Orleans, Governor Davis stressed 
the great econamic gains made in recent 
years of communities in the South, and fore- 
saw an even greater era of economic expan- 
sion, 

At the same meeting, Iowa Senator Jack 
Muer, in a speech later recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, spoke against solu- 
tions of the community problems “which 
tend to make the States mere political sub- 
divisions of the Federal Government. 

He won a rousing ovation when he stated 
categorically, “I do not plan to vote for a 
Department of Urban Affairs.” 

THE HEART OF GOVERNMENT 

In a heavyweight session in Atlantic City, 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
told county officials that they “are really at 
the heart of government In America, They 
are in immediate contact with the commu- 
nity, They know at first hand an area's 
needs and limitations in a way that State 
and Federal Governments can never know. 

“The top official in one State was quoted 
as saying, For a long time there was a gen- 
eral feeling we could rock along and things 
would take a turn for the better. Lots of 
people felt Uncle Sam would bail us out 
sooner or later. Now there’s a genuine 
realization that no matter how much help 
we get we've got to do the bulk of the job 
ourselves.” And you people have done 
nobly doing the job yourselves. Even if 
the communities never receive a cent of Fed- 
eral money, they will be able to harvest the 
benefits that come from having economic 
blueprints of their region.” 

The able, soft-spoken Commerce Secretary 
also had a word to say for the proposed 
changes in the reciprocal trade act and close 
trade alliances with the “Common Mart.” 
Said he, make no mistake, our wel- 
fare is tied us surely to our oversea trans- 
actions as it is to our domestic economy.” 


ROLE OF THE STATE 


Speaking at lunch the same day. Fennsyl- 
vania’s chief executive also attempted to 
define community development before dely- 
ing into the subject of the State's role in 
same. : 
“Community development * * * extends 
far beyond the mere physical restoration or 
improvement of an area. It goes beyond 
physical planning. When we consider the 
development of 2 community, we must think 
in terms of its total enrichment, its schools, 
highways, hospitals, welfare programs, its 
programs to attract industry and expand 
existing business, its law enforcement and 
probationary programs. In each of these 
arcas, and a host of others, the county and 
the State share a mutually strong and mu- 
tually beneficial interest. i 

“It is with the total aspect of community 
development that the State must be 
concerned.” 

The State, he went on, must help create 
and encourage better communities. “It 
must not try to determine what action the 
community takes—it must attempt to aid in 
this determination and to provide the fullest 
possible assistance once a program has been 
decided upon.” 
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ECONOMIC EARLY WARNING 


The four Federal most closely 
alined with community development all 


communities could spot shifting change in 
the economic and employment winds before 
they occurred. Sidney Woolner, Commis 
sioner of the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, spoke of “the ultimate dedication 
to the quality of human life“ through the 
community environment, the home, the op- 
portunity to work, and earn a decent living 
and to enjoy the finer things in life, and 
lastly security in time of distress or old age. 

He said his agency was working in these 
areas with programs that could be of advan- 
tage to county governments. 

In 10 days of meetings, it became abun- 
dantly clear that community development 
was an all-inclusive program which had to 
begin in the locality itself, and ultimately 
was the sum total of a community's ability 
and desire to provide a better life for its peo- 
ple based on sound planning and responsible 
political leadership. 

In all of this, county government had a 
leading role and a monumental stake. 


Regional Community Development 
Workshop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, one of 
Hawaii's able and distinguished public 
officials, Supervisor Elroy T. L. Osorio, 
of the county of Hawaii, recently de- 
livered an excellent address at the Re- 
gional Community Development Work- 
shop of the National Association of 
County Officials in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Osorio described the county’s en- 
ergetic efforts toward greater economic 
development of our State’s largest 
island. His address is replete with 
sound and meritorious observations and 
recommendations which I believe would 
be of great interest and value to other 
counties striving for greater economic 
progress. y 

I commend Mr. Osorio for his lucid 
and cogent presentation and ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT WORK- 
- SHOP 

It is with great pleasure that I have ac- 
cepted the invitation to speak with you this 
afternoon concerning the Government's part 
in the economic development and the eco- 
nomic potential of our island of Hawaii. 
First of all, however, I should like to rec- 
ognize my colleague, another member of the 
board of supervisors of the County of Hawall, 
Mr. Elias Yadao. Our county recognizes the 
importance of this conference and has indi- 
cated its desire to participate by sending 
both of us. 

We have come here to learn; but, we 
hope too that what little advice we have to 
offer may be of some benefit to some of 
you. 
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We in the county government have only 
begun to realize the necessity and importance 
of county leadership towards economic de- 
velopment. We have always asked our- 
selves, “What can we do to bring new and 
more businesses to our big island?” Al- 
though our major growth in the State has 
been confined to Honolulu on the Island of 
Oahu, we too have wanted to reap some 
of its benefits. We have now reached the 
stage where we are doing something about 
it. We think we may be on the right 
track. 

Up to just a few days ago, the county 
had an advisory committee known as the 
Economic Research and Development Com- 
mission, Which met once a month to dis- 
cuss ways and means of developing the po- 
tential of our county. These commission 
members made up of the businessman, the 
farmer, the hotel representative, the labor 
leader, the government representative, and 
the housewife who represent the major geo- 

areas of our county have had 
to date, numerous meetings with many in- 
dividuals and organizations from various 
parts of the county for the purpose of close 
cooperation and coordination in developing 
programs. It became almost an impossible 
job for the members of this nonpaying 
commission to promote the many ideas and 
Suggestions brought about through their 
long and somewhat tedious meetings. Only 
last week, after several months of search- 
ing for the right man to head this commis- 
sion, our county approved a budget of $50,- 
000 and created a full-time staff. This, I 
believe, is the beginning of our county's 
leadership toward economic development. 
While his work will be one of developing the 
ideas and suggestions collected by the com- 
mission, the implementation of projects will 
determine the results of these long studies. 

Our county was designated as a depressed 
area under the Area Redevelopment Act. As 
à result of this, the E.R. & D.C. was re- 
quired to develop our OED program, which 
has since been approved by ARA in Wash- 
ington. With this OEDP we now have a 
“living working document” to quote the 
words of Mr. Dan Geldy of ARA. We now 
have direction and our goals are set forth 
in this OEDP. The point I am trying to 
making however, is the fact that every com- 
munity should develop their own CEDP 
whether they are designated by the Area 
Redevelopment Act or not. This, we believe 
would be the first step for county leadership 
toward economic development. 

We believe there will be many other areas 
in which government can take the lead in 
developing its economy. One suggestion is 
perhaps a common one to all of us, that is, 
encouragement by local tax relief. This is 
something delightful to talk about, yet dif- 
ficult to achieve. You have the continuing 
problem of the old and the new. If you are 
going to give tax incentive to new industries, 
the older industries are down your throat 
asking why they are not given the same ben- 
efit. There are obvious problems such as, 
the tax relief, due to many of our outmoded 
statutes. For example: In Hawaii we actu- 
ally have a State real property tax rather 
than a county real property tax, and the 
amount of tax relief a county could give 
would be in our situation very limited. This 
is an area, however, whereby the county 
could take the lead in requesting legislative 
authority to tax with discretion. 

With the aid of the State we have come up 
with an interesting fact book, copies of 
which can be made available to some of you, 
This fact book has been compiled by the 
department of economic development which 
gives you a pretty up-to-date understanding 
of our situation, I believe that a fact book 
is essential to any economic development 


Another problem common to most of us is 
a realistic, practical zoning and subdivision 
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ordinance. Zoning is basically called a com- 
promise between what we would like to have 


and that which is an economic necessity. For 


example; we would all like to have the ad- 
vantages of a large city, but would not like to 
have the dirt and crowding a large city often 
engenders. We would all like to have the 
flow of money brought in by large industries, 
but not the inconvenience of having to pro- 
vide schools and recreational facilities for 
any large number of people. Zoning, there- 
fore, must be realistic and should not be so 
restrictive as to make it impossible for flights 
of fancy and economic dreams to materialize. 

Modern planning and zoning taught us 
to provide such things as “big lot subdivi- 
sions” which enable the best utilization of 
land, in my opinion. Such an ordinance 
provision permits maximum utilization of 
land with desirable open spaces, and at the 
same time permits continuity of utilities 
and installation at a much less expense than 
the usual grid subdivisions which are so 
often encouraged by less modern zoning and 
subdivision ordinances which are so often 
encouraged by less modern zoning and sub- 
division ordinances. I believe we have to 
take a second and probably a third look at 
our zoning and subdivision ordinances, for 
certainly here is an area where we can either 
encourage or discourage future develop- 
ments. 

Another area of development potential lies 
in the so-called “industrial park.” Border- 
ing on socialism, perhaps, but nevertheless 
effective, where the county owns land suffi- 
clently large, adjacent to transportation 
facilities, and available to private developers 
with attractive free leasehold periods, can be 
quite effective. 

It is equally important also that we have 
an understanding of the realistic limitations 
of our counties. For example: There is no 
sense in wasting a prospective manufac- 
turer's time if his product is one which 
cannot essentially make money, giving due 
consideration to the county’s transportation 
problems, labor problems, land and develop- 
ment construction problems, and the educa- 
tion level of its inhabitants. Your full-time 
staff should be well versed in such matters. 

Your better business bureaus and cham- 
bers of commerce should be very carefully 
educated. Either one can make rash and 
unyalidated statements which can have a 
lasting and damaging effect. In addition, 
your local press should be the biggest booster 
of the community and should carefully 
scrutinize its articles prior to printing in 
order to avoid abusive and derogatory pub- 
licity. 

Most important, I believe, is the sense 
of adventure and destiny on the part of the 
county fathers. They have an excellent 
opportunity for saying “so what if it has not 
been done before, why not give it a chance?” 
The county government should not impede 
but permit private enterprise to risk its own 
moneys as well as to allow them access to 
all of their facts. These are some of the 
areas in which I believe the county can show 
directions. Now, about the economic poten- 
tial of our island, the county of Hawail. 

Earlier I mentioned a county fact booklet. 
While I believe we have one of the finest 
pieces of workmanship put together, I will 
emphasize that there are a few things that 
words in a rather technical publication can- 
not adequately express. They are the feel- 
ings, the attitudes, the industriousness of 
people, Such things as the opportunity for 
all types of sports and recreational facili- 
ties, from mountain climbing to water ski- 
ing, from skin diving to flying—and remem- 
ber that the Hilo Airport is closed to traffic 
less than one-half of 1 percent per year. 
And the county of Hawail is big, not large 
in the sense of your tremendous States here 
in the West, but big in land area in compari- 
son with all of the other islands making up 
the State of Hawall—as a matter of fact 
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containing more than twice as much land 
area as all of the other islands combined. 
The climate varies within a space of 70 miles 
from the driest of cactus-strewn desert to 
& mountain valley where it rains 250 inches 
a year regularly. One way to get over the 
island is to go from sea level at Hilo, the 
county seat, nearly 8,000 feet up over the 
saddle road, and then down again to sea 
level in sunny Kona. In the space of a 
2-hour drive of about 85 miles you travel 
through rain forests, desolate lavafields, dry 
plateaus, through some of the greatest ranch- 
ing country in the world and thence to the 
dry sunny and breezy Kona coast, the set- 
ting of some of the most famous hotels in 
all the world. This is my island. And it 
is indeed a marvelous place in which to 
live. The people are tollers. They under- 
stand for the most part that it is an hon- 
orable thing to work. There is very little 
in the way of inherited wealth and very 
few people who either by inclination re- 
sources are able to lounge away their lives. 
Sugar is the largest employer. And on the 
island along the well-drained Hamakua coast 
lie one plantation after another, from the 
sea for 4 miles toward the mountains and 
also three huge plantations in Puna and Kau, 
Kau being the southernmost district of the 
United States. 

This is a storied land. A land which, in 
the stone age culture, one branch of my 
ancestors was capable of providing a high 
standard of living in food and shelter of 
approximately 400,000 Hawaiians as a 
the present population of about 60,000. 
These are people who worked hard and had 
considerable leisure—people who lived 5° 
well that hardly an adult male was under 6 
feet in height. People who had the time 
and the desire to create out of nature beauti- 
ful music, wonderful canoes, and a sense 
of hospitality and aloha that remains to this 
day the finest example of those words, You 
know, I'm getting homesick already. 

Opportunity is flagrantly visible. We are 
in the same situation on the island of 
Hawail as southern California was 20 years 
ago. As Phoenix and Tucson were just be- 
for World War II. We need capital badly. 
There just is not enough to go around with 
the numerous projects of building and in- 
dustry which even now are beginning to be- 
come visible. The tourist has hardly dis- 
covered the island of Hawaii. Most people 
still think of Oahu or Honolulu as synony- 
mous with Hawaii, still think of Waikiki as 
representing the feeling and spirit of Hawaii. 
You who have traveled to our islands know 
better than this. Waikiki, bless them all, 
has turned into a fascinating but very un- 
Hawaiian metropolis, and it is only the out- 
side islands, in my opinion, that resemble 
in the slightest the advertisements, the cul- 
ture, and the romance that people anticipate 
when they think of the word Hawall.“ 

Opportunities abound. For example, the 
extension of the runway of the Hilo Airport 
will probably be completed by the end of 
next year in Hilo, yet we do not now have 
enough hotel rooms within a 30-mile radius 
to care for even one-half of the passengers 
expected when the first direct jet flights land. 
There is only one motel on the entire 15- 
land and yet the island is so large that it 15 
impossible to see very much of it in eve? 
2 or 3 days of relatively hard driving. ws 
have youth; more than one-half of our tote 
population is under the age of 25 years. 
is an apt, trainable, and industrious youth- 
Our techniques of production and distribu- 
tion in many ways are outmoded, A number 
of mainlanders, especially from the western 
part of the United States, have recently 
moved in with some know-how and some 
capital and have amazed us with what comes 
naturally to them. Construction t 
niques, until recently, and then to no gres 
extent, are precisely like what our grand- 
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fathers built. Diversification in agriculture 
is steadily progressing. Much remains to be 
done in the field of transportation, although 
our plantation equipment and field machin- 
ery is so superior to that of any other 
Sugar equipment that all the world comes 
to us for expert knowledge in this field. 

The island of Hawaii is the nearest island 
by far to the United States of any of the 
Hawaiian Islands. It has immense reserves 
Of land and that land is still inexpensive in 
Comparison with the lands on any other is- 
land. Don't forget that more than 60,000 in- 
dividual lots have been sold primarily to 
mainland people on the island of Hawail 
during the last 3 years during the most 
Spectacular land boom that the island of 
Hawaii has ever seen. It is still possible to 
Purchase ideal vacation land at $110 to $1,000 
Per acre. Mr. Carl Adair of this city has just 
recently purchased 32,000 acres for less than 
$200 an acre. 

We have our problems it is true, but show 
me any youthful, vigorous, advancing econ- 
omy that does not. There are a few things, 
however, besides our climate and attractive 
living that we can offer. We can offer a true 
feeling of aloha and acceptance. All you 
have to do to become assimilated into this 
Wondrous community is to bring with you 
honorableness, talent and initiative. We 
need these, we want these, and speaking as a 
member of the county government, we will 
assist in every way possible. We hope in 
every way that anybody who wants to live 
under the circumstances of freedom, lack 
of want, and with a view to expansion will 
Visit us, observe for himself, and we feel cer- 
tain that he will join us to the good of our 

and we feel assuredly to his own fin- 
4ncial well being. 


Outdoor Recreation Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. ,METCALF. Mr. President, as 
Usual, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Mr. Con- 
Servation of the United States, opened 
the North American Wildlife Conference 
in Denver, Colo., last week. 

The president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute pointed out that the 

demand for outdoor recrea- 

tion exceeds the supply, unless there is 

tive land use planning and the 

intensification of essential programs for 

forestry, range, wildlife, water, and oth- 
er resources. 

Backed up by the recent report of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, he emphasized that while 
each level of government has a responsi- 
bility for these plans and programs, 
much of the leadership and most of the 
Money must come from the folks at 
‘ome, for the job is too big and too di- 
verse for either the Federal or State 

wernments to handle by themselves. 
1 addition to developing the public 
ands which the administer, Govern- 
mene agencies should stimulate develop- 
ane of private lands for recreation; for 
le Many areas, there is no public land 

ft and costs are prohibitive. Such a 

could include incentives to en- 
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courage farmers to develop the recre- 
ation potential of their lands. 

Knowing that my colleagues will be 
interested in Gabe’s remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address, by 
the former Director of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and of its predecessor, 
the U.S. Biological Survey, appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GETTING ON WITH THE Jon 
(By Ira N. Gabrielson) 

Outdoor recreation is one of the most im- 
periled commodities in the natural resources 
marketplace. Its fate rests largely on the 
outcome of two of man's more noble aspira- 
tions—imaginative land use planning and 
the intensification of essential programs for 
forestry, range, wildlife, water, and other 
resources. To hope that demands for out- 
door recreation can be met is to believe that 
a balance can be struck between housing and 
commerce and land and water resources. 

Coordinated long-range planning and the 
proper management of renewable natural re- 
sources are the keys to outdoor recreation 
opportunity. Community and regional plan- 
ning is of little purpose recreationally if 
there are few expanses of forests, clear 
streams, or crystal lakes to enjoy. And even 
the best husbandry of our resources makes 
little contribution to mass recreation if nat- 
Ural areas are not accessible for a wide range 
of uses within reasonable limits of time and 
expense. 

Recreation becomes more expensive daily. 
Prices always soar for commodities of rela- 
tively fixed supply and mounting demand, 
The millions of Americans who are insisting 
on more recreational opportunities must 
realize and accept this unyielding economic 
consideration, The acquisition and dedica- 
tion of sufficient lands and waters, their de- 
velopment and continuing administration, 
and the inclusion of recreation in established 
programs all cost money. Recreation is 
never free. It always has a dollar value. 

Fortunately, we still have a good land and 
water resources base upon which to con- 
struct necessary recreation programs. We 
must act swiftly, however, and initiate short- 
range programs to accommodate outdoor 
sports near metropolitan centers, where 
deplorable shortages already exist and where 
problems are becoming extremely acute. 
We must encourage long-range planning on 
all levels of private and public endeavor, and 
promote those essential day-to-day programs 
of the Federal and State agencies responsible 
for natural resources management, Stable 
programs go hand in hand with outdoor 
recreation objectives. 

The excellent report of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
shows clearly the obligations and challenges 
that lie ahead. Its timely recommendations 
should serve as a rallying point for public 
information, thinking, and support. This 
momentum must not be wasted or misdi- 
rected. We should not ignore the fact that 
special commissions, appointed in past years 
to study major problems, also have sub- 
mitted good reports. Nothing much was 
done with their findings, however. Congress 
and the executive agencies rarely have shown 
an eagerness to implement commission sug- 
gestions. The splendid Paley Commission 
report is a prime example of this pathetic 
situation, 

Fortunately, some moves already are being 
made to meet massive recreation demands. 
Voters in New York, in 1960, authorized a $75 
million bond issue for the immediate pur- 
chase of all sorts of recreation lands, stream 
easements, forest pressure in-holdings, and 
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additions, upland hunting and camping 
areas, boat launching sites, and access strips. 
That program, solidly endorsed by the State's 
voters, was prompted by one inescapable 
fact—suitable recreation lands daily become 
more scarce and more costly. 

The New York program was conceived and 
accepted because of the absolute necessity 
to acquire lands now, while they are avail- 
able. A few people question the wisdom and 
propriety of securing land now for outdoor 
recreation without its immediate develop- 
ment. Some State and Federal agencies voice 
similar apprehension. To my mind, those 
who share this view fail to grasp the scope 
of the recreation problem, to recognize the 
challenge as it actually exists. Money can- 
not be deposited if there are no banks. Qual- 
ity recreation cannot exist without land. 

Last year Wisconsin levied a cent-a-pack- 
age cigarette tax to finance a 10-year, $50 
million outdoor recreation program. Its aim 
is to benefit residents and to capitalize on 
returns from the tourist trade. You will 
hear more about that excellent program from 
Governor Nelson on Wednesday. 

New Jersey has a $60 million green acres 

program, based on a bond issue, also dedi- 
cated to immediate action. All three of these 
going programs provide assistance to local 
units of government to help acquire and de- 
velop recreation facilities. 
Other States also seek to move forward. 
Pennsylvania's Gov. David L. Lawrence has 
handed the State legislature a program 
involving a $70 million bond issue. It en- 
visions $40 million for regional parks and 
reservoirs in 43 recreation-short counties; 
$20 million for matching grants to regional, 
county, and municipal authorities for park, 
recreation, and open spaces acquisitions; and 
$10 million to the Pennsylvania Game and 
Fish Commissions to purchase wildlife, fish, 
and boating areas threatened by imminent 
destruction, 

The Michigan Conservation Commission is 
studying a cigarette tax proposal similar to 
Wisconsin's. It is estimated that a penny-a- 
pack tax would produce from $9 to $10 mil- 
lion annually for a broad program covering 
the purchase and capital improvement of 
State parks, forests, fishing sites, and game 
areas, 

California is considering a $100 million 
bond issue to finance beach and park pur- 
chases during the next 5 years. Additional 
appropriations also are being for 
construction and improvements at existing 
State properties. 

Recreation problems are not identical in 
all States. Situations vary widely in accord- 
ance with population distribution and the 
extent and accessibility of private, State, and 
Federal lands and waters that can be used 
for recreational purposes. Silence gives no 
clue to preparedness. We fail to hear the 
welcome sounds of preparation and action, 
especially in the coastal and Lake States 
where there is an urgent need to meet bur- 
geoning demands. 

The Federal Government's role in attempt- 
ing to ease the recreation crisis undoubtedly 
will follow along conventional lines. A good 
record is likely to be attained through pro- 

of existing agencies already respon- 
sible for the administration of forests, parks, 
wildlife refuges, water developments, pollu- 
tion abatement, and the national land re- 
serve. Plans for this are in evidence in Oper- 
ation Outdoors, Mission 66, and Project 
Twenty-Twelve. 

Good planning also is revealed in policy 
changes such as the recent revision of the 
widely denounced rule that has been pre- 
venting the acquisition of lands around Fed- 
eral reservoirs for recreation and fish and 
wildlife. That old policy was an unbeliey- 
able document. It gave a high percentage 
of the recreation values created by the spend- 
ing of millions of dollars of public funds 
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for reservoirs to a handful of people. The 
new policy, signed by the Interior and Army 
Departments recently, means that the Fed- 
eral Government again recognizes the need 
to obtain sufficient land around new reser- 
voirs, and possibly some old ones, for pub- 
lic access and for present and future re- 
quirements for outdoor recreation, fish, and 
wildlife. 

The recreation programs that have been 
developed by the principal Federal land man- 
agement agencies have been publicized wide- 
ly. The public must guard against compla- 
cency, however, because no chart of action 
is final. It must be evaluated and revised 
periodically in response to new trends and 
new information. It must receive necessary 
authorizations and appropriations, two prime 
requisites that the mere issuance of program 
outlines will not guarantee. 

Another opportunity for extraordinary ex- 
pansion of recreation rests on the millions 
of acres of land administered by service agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense. That 
Department has just issued a new directive, 
in response to a 1960 law, setting forth 
specific objectives and instructions for all 
base commanders. It espouses many of the 
suggestions of conservationists, and holds out 
the prospect for full cooperation with State 
and Federal agencies. 

The open space program, authorized in 
the Housing Act of 1961 provides $50 million 
over a 5-year period for assistance grants to 
States and local governments for acquiring 
and preserving open space in urban areas. 
The President has asked for another $50 mil- 
lion in his natural resources message. As 
large as its sounds, and as welcome as it is, 
this is a relatively insignificant start on a 
monstrously large task. Open space needs in 
the New York metropolitan region alone are 
estimated at $1.9 billion based on 1960 prices. 
The cost of acquiring land in the vicinity 
of Washington, D.C., to meet the needs of 
the year 2000 is estimated at $2 billion. 

Recreation is diverse, a conglomeration of 
activities requiring much more than a single 
plan or program. Vigorous leadership, new 
ideas, new programs, new authorizations, 
new appropriations—all are sorely needed. 

President Kennedy mentioned a number 
of them in his recent agricultural message 
to Congress. He asked for reasonable amend- 
ment of basic authorizations which, if im- 
plemented, would offer the prospect of les- 
sening rural poverty and improving recrea- 
tional opportunity. Nearly one-third of our 
people live in rural areas. More than half 
of our poverty is found there. About 60 per- 
cent of the Nation's farms are producing 
only 13 percent of the agricultural output, 
Recreation, the President said, is one way 
of limiting overproduction and assisting 
rural economic adjustment. 

Conservationists have been asking for a 
long time why farmers should not be helped 
to improve their lands for recreation, Pub- 
lo funds have been allocated to farmers for 
crop-production purposes for years, even in 
face of surpluses. The Government pays to 
put land into production that is not needed, 
and stimulates erosion and loss of soll fer- 
tility. Why not initiate constructive pro- 
grams and help interested farmers improve 
their incomes by raising the recreation po- 
tential of their lands? Why not invest pub- 
lic funds, which have been going into waste- 
ful production, in production of another 
kind, for recreation? Why not provide an 
additional incentive, perhaps as a bonus, to 
participating farmers to assure public ac- 
cess to these recreational developments and 
to indemnify landowners for wear and pos- 
sible loss of property? Are these not rea- 
sonable uses of public funds? 

Agriculture Department experts estimate 
that 51 million acres now in cropland will 
not be needed by 1980. Technology and in- 
creasing farm productivity enable farmers 
to feed more people from fewer acres. Con- 
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servationists should not dismiss the prospect 
of getting some of that 51 million acres de- 
voted to recreation. 

The administration’s viewpoint was 
voiced by Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
who earlier this year testified before the 
House Agriculture Committee on H.R. 10010 
which, like companion bill S. 2786, would 
put the 1962 agricultural program into ac- 
tion. “I might say to you,” the Secretary 
sald, “that it does not make sense to use 
lands to produce something that we do not 
need, that we have to store and on which 
we must pay heavy charges to store and to 
handle. It is highly inefficient and improper 
and has put us in the position we are in 
today. ; 

“But as I said our goal is not to idle land. 
There is today a great unmet need for land 
for purposes of outdoor recreation, for wild- 
life habitat, for green spaces around our 
cities. The ORRRC report * * indicated 
that resources for wholesome outdoor recrea- 
tion is one of our greatest needs for the 
future * * * Outdoor recreation also brings 
about many desirable economic benefits. Its 
provisions enhance community values by 
creating a better place to live and increas- 
ing land values. In some undeveloped areas 
it can be a mainstay of the economy. 

“Activities of watersheds and other agri- 
cultural conservation programs should be 
oriented toward greater recreational bene- 
fits to the public.” 

The administration recommends amend- 
ment of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act to expand the ACP program. 
These would include cost sharing agree- 
ments under Iong-term contracts to permit 
changes in cropping systems and land use 
for the conservation and development of soll, 
water, forests, wildlife, and recreation. An- 
other would amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act to authorize the use of 
acquired land for recreational development 
and wildlife protection. A third would 
amend the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, Public Law 556, to permit 
the Fedcral Government to share the cost 
of land acquired by local organizations for 
recreation and fish and wildlife develop- 
ments. The Federal Government’s inability 
to do this at present is shown by the fact 
that not more than 50 of the 1900 reservoirs 
constructed so far under Public Law 566 
are publicly owned and available for 
recreation. 

In his* second message to Congress on 
natural resources, the President outlined 
a program which he believes will meet still 
more of the Federal Government's responsi- 
bilities. He wants an Outdoor Recreation 
Advisory Council to represent appropriate 
Federal departments, and a Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in the Department of the 
Interior to staff the Council and to admin- 
ister a proposed program of recreation as- 
sistance grants to the States. 

The cost of the expanded land acquisition 
program would be financed through a land 
conservation fund, which would receive 
receipts from Federal areas user-fees, charges 
for recreational boating, unclaimed refunds 
on marine gasoline taxes, and from the 
sale of surplus Federal nonmilitary lands, 
“To prevent costly delay in beginning an 
acquisition program,” the President asked 
Congress to authorize advances from the 
Treasury not to exceed 6500 million over 
an 8-year period, which would be repaid 
from the fund. 

Congress also was asked to enact legislation 
establishing a national wilderness system 
along the lines of S. 174, authored by Sen- 
ator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico. 
Wilderness preservation was called a key 
element of our conservation program that 
should have priority consideration. He also 
asked that Congress give favorable attention 
to proposals for 10 national parks, sea and 
lake shores, and similar areas. Purchase of 
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these park lands, he indicated, would be 
financed through the land acquisition fund, 
apparently a reference to the previously 
named land conservation fund. 

A disappointing feature about the Presi- 
dential message was its failure to mention 
the tremendous recreation potentials of the 
national land reserve. The Bureau of Land 
Management is the Nation's greatest land- 
lord. It administers 180 million acres in 
the Western States and nearly another 300 
million in Alaska. The BLM has no money 
for a recreation program, and it apparently 
is not supposed to have any. The House 
Appropriations Committee eliminated 
$200,000 from the budget last year that 
was supposed to initiate a minimum BLM 
recreation program. The administration 
went one step further this year and re- 
fused to ask for a penny for recreation on 
all of those millions of acres of public land. 

The President's message said that “we 
must take action to assure that the full 
potential 18 realized from the vacant unused 
areas in the public domain.” Conserva- 
tionists heartily agreed. There is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for better manage- 
ment of those lands. Some necessary steps 
already have been taken and others are 
planned that will amend or eliminate ar- 
chaic laws, and give all of the people a 
greater voice in the management of the 
lands. The administration should be sup- 
ported in these efforts to correct the things 
that always have prevented proper 
ment of the national land reserve. But no- 
where in all ot the suggestions that have 
been advanced is there any firm plan to 
develop the vast, untapped recreational 
potential of the public domain. 

This is an unfortunate and shortsighted 
situation. Unlike the national parks, na- 
tional monuments, wildlife refuges and other 
special-purpose areas, the public domain 
and the national forests are spread through- 
out much of the country, convenient to mil- 
lions of people. These lands also are avail- 
able for many more kinds of outdoor recre- 
ation than can be accommodated at special- 
purpose reservations, The making of more 


ot the public domain suitable for recreation 


has the sound objective of dispersing public 
use, not concentrating it and compounding 
already impossible situations. 

I realize that for publicity purposes it 18 
not as impressive to say that only a few 
thousands of dollars were made available for 
campgrounds, picnic areas, sanitary facili- 
ties, wildlife habitat, lakes, and stream im- 
provements, and other recreational develop- 
ments on so many millions of acres of public 
lands, It always is more appealing to be able 
to name specific areas that have been 4C- 
quired and developed. 

The fact remains, however, that tnfinitelY 
more recreation can be provided, to more 
people at less cost on the national forests: 
public domain, and military installations 
than on any other lands administered DY 
the Federal Government. We must not 1058 
sight of the fact that the national parks, 
nationalt monuments, and wildlife ref 
are not playgrounds. That was never the 
purpose. They were established and 
veloped to protect valuable assets, to 
intimate that they are playgrounds, capable 
of taking care of high volume public recre- 
ation without destruction of their primary 
purpose is to misrepresent the facts. do 
not infer that parks and other special-pw - 
pose areas should not provide some ‘ 
ation. They do furnish a lot of enjoyme? 


ot certain types. What I mean is, if we are 


going to realize some of the national recre” 
ation objectives that have been outlined: 
then we better begin to make a more res 5 
tic appraisal of the opportunities on th 

vast areas of land already in public owner 
ship. Of course a few more national 

and -use areas should be created wher? 
ever lands are found that meet the Tigi 
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Standards that have been established for 
Such preserves. I seriously doubt, however, 
that we should be directing all our efforts 
and money to only those kinds of areas, when 

+50 many of the recreation needs will have to 
be met through enlightened management of 
the millions of acres of land already “in 
Public ownership. 

The recreation potentials of the national 
land reserve and of the national forests 
should receive the recognition they deserve. 
The BLM never has been given enough money 
to finance even the minimum level of opera- 
tions, That agency has been harassed for 

_ years by a diffidence that extends also 
through the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. How many 
People know that the BLM returns $7 to 
the US, Treasury for every $1 it receives in 
appropriations? The people have the right 
to insist that some of this money be rein- 
Vested in the national land reserve. 

I am generally optimistic about the out- 
look for outdoor recreation. The incessant 
clamor for more facilities shows that a tre- 
Mendous need exists in every part of the 
Nation. How quickly we respond, and how 
Well these needs are met depends largely 
Upon the willingness of each of us to do his 
bart and to encourage others to do theirs. 

The bulk of the people in this country 
äre crowding into the large population cen- 

The trend still is from rural to urban 
areas, and it is in and around the metro- 
Politan complexes that the pople must be 
Served. 

The opportunities are there, and it is up to 
the cities, townships, counties, and States 
2 meet the needs. The greatest opportunity 
or accomplishment lies with the people 

lves. The job is too large and diverse 
for either the Federal or State Governments. 
1 © real core of the outdoor recreation effort 
8 the innumerable county groups and local 
Lammunities all over the Nation. Many are 

Usying themselves with such things as zon- 
Pied deferred taxes, conservation easements, 
md issues, and special tax levies. Those 

Froups can count on some financial and 
technical assistance from the State and 

Federal Governments, but they should make 

rod Mistake, The States and the Federal 
t never will have enough money 

roy staff to come anywhere near doing the 
b that must be done. Much of the leader- 
P and most of the money must come from 

ci Those who get their 

Programs going first will get the most help. 


Beware Those Who Exploit Fear 


of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GALE W. McGEE 


IN OF WYOMING 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
ne nous consent to have printed in 
ennaa pendix of the Record a sermon 
Fear en Beware Those Who Exploit 
Jonn of Communism,” delivered by Rev. 

P. McConnell, pastor of the Union 
cA byterian Church of Laramie, Wyo., 

alarch 4, 1962. 

ere being no objection, the sermon 


was ordered to k 
ORD, as follows: be printed in the Rec 
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Beware THOSE WHO Expiorr Fear OF 
CoMMUNISM 
(By John P. McConnell, pastor) 
(Scripture passages: Matthew 7: 13-23; 
Isaiah 5: 18-23) 

Beware of false prophets * * *. You will 
know them by their fruits—Matthew 7: 
15, 16. 

The eye of a TV camera is a revealing in- 
strument. In its early days it helped break 
the power of gangsters in our big cities. It 
helped expose the viciousness of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy’s hold on our American 
right to think and speak in freedom. Re- 
cently it showed the Christian crusade 
training school in Tulsa, Okla. It pictured 
the evangelistic fervor of the followers and 
the manipulation of hysteria by the leaders. 
One saw hymn-singing, Bible-carrying, 
church folk who were finding here a single 
compelling outlet for their emotons. One 
heard speakers using all the skills of the old- 
fashioned revivalism in the crudest sense, 
molding these people to fever pitch. One 
heard the late Senator McCarthy upheld as 
a great martyr to the cause of anticommu- 
nism with shouts and applause from the 
audience. Some of us can remember the 
newsreels from the early days of Mussolini 
and Hitler with the same manipulation of 
hysteria, the same playing upon fear of com- 
munism which brought those dictators to 
power. Thus, even though the demonstra- 
tion in Tulsa represents a very small minor- 
ity of Americans we cannot take it lightly. 


To it and to all expressions of fantical anti- 


communism we can apply the warning from 
the Sermon on the Mount: “Beware of false 
prophets * . You will know them by 
their fruits." 

During the lust few weeks warnings against 
the fanaticism of the extreme right have 
come from many sources. The most recent 
was last week when the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference sought to expose some 
of these dangers. Earlier a group of rabbis 
and pastors in northern California is- 
sued a detailed statement pointing to 
specific charges against those who partici- 
pated in the Christian anti-Communist 
crusade. Prior to the appearance of Dr. 
Fred Schwartz" crusade in Seattle, 21 
ministers and rabbis in the Puget Sound 
area issued a statement setting forth 
their firm stand against communism but also 
calling on patriotic Americans “to recognize 
the threatening likeness between certain 
anti-Communist movements now In yogue 
and events which transpired in Germany and 
Italy incident to the rise of Nazi and Fascist 
regimes.” As a result a number of 
churches and synagogues were defaced and 
bulletin boards painted with such words as 
“Commie sympathizers,” “member of the 
Commie-led World Council of Churches” 
* + + “By their fruits you shall know them.” 

The Seattle statement says some very 
fundamental things: “Times of social tur- 
moil and international tension create fear, 
Emotions tend to slip the bridle of reason. 
Lessons of history are forgotten. In conse- 
quence, earnest people, desiring to defend 


America against all subversion, fail to keep 


faith with the great American principle and 
discipline: the right to think and speak in 
freedom. We are living in such times. In 
fear of Communist infiltration sincere peo- 
ple are willing to follow self-appointed lead- 
ers or groups who claim that they alone speak 
for true Americanism. These people would 
silence all who differ from them under 
charges of subversion and treason. They 
tend to destroy confidence in churches, pub- 
lic schools, colleges and the free press. They 
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cast doubt upon the loyalty of officials in 
government and many of our proven patriots 
and statesmen of long standing. Indeed, they 
label as suspect every person in a post of 
leadership who does not conform to their 
view. They leave in their wake festering 
suspicion, division, bitterness and bigotry. 
Thus they tend to destroy the free nation 
they desire to save.“ ! “Beware of false 
prophets * * * by their fruits you will know 
them.” This warning from the Sermon on 
the Mount is being spelled out by such state- 
ments. 

The Presbyterian church is a member of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance. In January 
the North American council of this alliance 
issued a warning against the same divisive 
forces: In a time plagued by uncertainty, 
insecurity and dread of nuclear catastrophe, 
the church must be especially alert lest the 
forces of fear and self-interest combine to 
subvert Christian truth and undermine our 
liberties and institutions. We see in our 
society the resurgence of extreme reaction in 
the face of our difficult social and political 
situation, Such reaction betrays a deep dis- 
trust of the processes by which a constitu- 
tional democratic society arrives at its deci- 
sions. Groups moved by these reactionary 
forces attack with fearful suspicion the very 
institutions which preserve our liberties. 
Their leaders assert that legislative bodies 
cannot be trusted; that courts cannot be 
trusted; that churches cannot be trusted; 
that people cannot be trusted.“ “ “Woe to 
those who call evil good and who call good 
evil,” cried Isaiah: 5: 20. 

A part of the fruits by which we are to 
know the false prophets may well be the 
financial gain which comes to the super- 
patriot leader. The oldtime revivalists were 
often accused of being more interested in 
money than in souls. The present-time re- 
vivalists of the Christian anti-Communist 
crusade are doing so well by themselves that 
the whole movement has been called patri- 
otism for profit. The attorney general of 
California, Stanley Mosk, recently issued the 
following verified figures on the financial 
operations of Dr. Fred Schwartz’ Christian 
anti-Communist crusade in Los eles. 
“For the 90 days following June 30, 1961, the 
so-called crusade took gross receipts in Los 
Angeles alone in the sum of $311,253. It ex- 
pended $96,496 in rent, pay tq its speakers, 
advertising, printing, etc.. leaving a net profit 
of $214,757. This is indeed big business 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars in 90 
days. No one is told, except in generalities, 
what is happening to the Oakland profits—or 
the $100,000 taken out of Philadelphia, the 
$40,000 out of Phoenix, and so on city after 
city.”* Nineteen hundred years ago Peter 
warned against the false prophets of his day 
saying, “And in their greed they will exploit 
you with false words“ (II Peter 2: 3). 
Prophetic, 

At these meetings there is great pressure 
to buy the various materials on hand for 
sale—with the implication that anyone who 
fails to buy all this material is uninformed 
and perhaps unpatriotic. The attorney gen- 
eral of California added up the cost of the 
items displayed and found that “if an indi- 
vidual bought just one of each available tape 
and one of each book or booklet, it would 
cost him $689.10." * 

And what are the fruits of attending one 
of these crusades. What do the earnest, 
misguided people, who follow such false 
prophets get for their money and their time? 
“They get a denunciation of America for its 
failures in Cuba and the Congo with no 
mention of its successes in Western Europe 
and in many other parts of the world. They 
get lectures on how Communists are taking 
over the United States but no mention of 
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the fact that domestic communism has 
steadily dwindled in the United States in 
the past 20 years toward a point of extinc- 
tion.”* They hear Dr. Schwartz lecture on 
“Why Millionaires, Ministers of Religion, and 
College Professors Become Communists.” 
“They get tirades on patriotism by speakers 
who damn dem and smear the Presi- 
dents of the United States, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court and loyal American 
teachers and ministers. They get divided 
churches, shattered communities, bombed 
homes, harassed public servants, and a 
weakened Nation.“ Beware of false proph- 
ets. * * Tou will know them by their 
fruits.” 

This week we are entering the Lenten 
season—the time of preparation for under- 
standing and entering into Jesus death and 
resurrection. We can begin this morning 
by recognizing that this very force which 
exploits fear and fanatical emotion and fer- 
vor today was represented 1900 years ago 
in those who. manipulated the crowd to cry 
“Crucify Him, crucify Him.” 

But let’s not leave this subject with a 
denunciation of the subversive fanatics who 
“in their greed exploit you with false words.” 
There are positive programs for combatting 
communism. There are things which we 
can do, in addition to opposing the crusad- 
ers, the Birchers, and the other extreme 
rightwingers—positive, constructive things 
which will help us to face and oppose the 
Communist enemy which is ours. 

For one thing we can study communism 
in depth rather than superficially as do 
most of the materials of the super-patriots. 
J. Edgar Hoover has said, “The way to fight 
it is to study it, understand it, and discover 
what can be done about it. This cannot 
be achieved by dawdling at the spring of 
knowledge, it can only be accomplished by 
dipping deeply into thoughtful, reliable, and 
authoritative sources of information.“? We 
can teach it in our schools and colleges. 
Years ago when Robert Maynard Hutchins 
was president of the University of Chicago 
an irate trustee asked him, “Is it true that 
you still teach communism at the University 
of Chicago?” He replied, “Yes, and we still 
teach the diagnosis and treatment of cancer 
at our medical school.” 

For another thing we can remain calm in 
our confidence in the institutions of de- 
mocracy in our trust in the God of history. 
To quote J. Edgar Hoover again, “The in- 
gredients for Communist coups in nations 
which have fallen under its spell always in- 
clude a populace shaken with fear, hysteria, 
and confusion. Above all, however, is the 
danger of trresponsible counteraction by 
citizens who lend impetus to communism 
through inept attempts to fight this in- 
sidious menace.”* “We must remember,” 
says the North American Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, that the sov- 
ereign God is the Lord of history. Panic, 
frustration, political, and social extremism 
betray not only a lack of confidence in the 
structure of our free societies, but also a 
fallure of faith in God.“ 

Again, we can continue loyal and faithful 
to the US. Government and its agencies, 
recognizing that democracy is the only hu- 
man institution which has successfully 
blocked the flow of communism by infiltra- 
tion. Our 173d General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church last May expressed its 
confidence in the present stability of the 
American people, their institutions, and 
their Government, and their ability to resist 
both real and imagined threats to subvert 
them. It commended the FBI for its effec- 
tive work in exposing and bringing to justice 


ing 
and containing communism is one for le- 
gally constituted authorities with the stead- 
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fast cooperation of every loyal citizen,” said 
J. Edgar Hoover. “This is neither the time 
for inaction nor vigilante action. We must 
unite as a people; we must understand our 
basic American heritage under law, and we 
must face the Communist menace with de- 
liberation, quiet courage, and knowledge. 
These are the qualities which communism 
shrinks from; these are the qualities against 
which communism can never succeed.” “ 
Finally we can and must be Christians in 
the full sense of personal commitment and 
social concern. Our social concern will ex- 
press itself in support for civil rights, eco- 
nomic justice, the United Nations, and our 
our courts, our councils of 
churches. “The first responsibility of the 
Christian community,” writes John Bennett 
in his classic book, “Christianity and Com- 
munism,"” is not to save any institution from 
communism but to present its faith by word 
and life to the people of all conditions and of 
all lands that they may find for themselves 
the essential truth about life.“ 7 
Those who would subvert the Christian 


gospel to an obsessive public preoccupation 


with anticommunism weaken and destroy 
the Christian message and mission to the 
whole of life. We must address its eternal 
truths to every life, to every society, to every 
political order, to every evil, to every good in 
a daily ministry of redemption. Only so can 
we accomplish the purpose committed to us 
by the Lord of History. This purpose cannot 
be accomplished by the so-called Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade, or the John Birch 


‘Society, or any of the forces of fear and self- 


interest which subvert Christian truth and 
undermine our liberties and institutions. 
Let us recognize them for what they are— 
false prophets—and beware. You will know 
them by their fruits. 


1Quoted in the Christian Century, Feb. 
28, 1962, p. 253. 

Printed in Monday Morning, Feb. 26, 
1962, pp. 9-11. 

* Quoted in the Christian Century, Feb. 
28, 1962, p. 253. 

*The Christian Century, Feb. 28, 1962, 
p. 254. 

SAll J. Edgar Hoover quotes from Glen- 
side (Pa.) News, Apr. 13, 1961. Reprinted in 
Social Progress, December 1961, p. 8. 

* Quoted in Social Progress, December 1961, 
pp. 6-7. 

7 Quoted in Christian Century, Nov. 15, 
1961, p. 1356. r 


Pay Raises for Civil Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, U.S. civil servants—attending to 
the business of the people—have made a 
highly significant contribution to our Na- 
tion’s progress. 

For such service, I believe it is impor- 
tant—in fact, absolutely essential—that 
we maintain adequate pay scales, in ac- 
cordance with, first, the significance of 
their contribution to the country and, 
second, in proper relation to wage levels 
in nongovernmental areas of the econ- 
omy. 

Currently, there are a variety of pro- 
posals pending before Congress to pro- 
vide pay adjustments for postal-Fed- 
eral employees. 


March 23 


Recognizing that there is a real need 
to maintain adequate pay and benefit 
levels for postal-Federal employees, the 
Congress will need to separate the real- 
istic from unrealistic proposals; evaluate 
the real economic needs; determine a 
fair, justified, and merited level for in- 
creasing salaries; and then go ahead with 
a good piece of legislation. 

Unless civil service employees are pro- 
vided adequate pay, it will be increas- 


ingly difficult to maintain—and recruit 


the high-quality civil servants essential 


to carrying on the business of the people. 


In recent days I have received a deluge 
of messages reflecting a variety of justifi- 
cations for improving pay scales for 
postal-Federal employees. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a cross section of 
these messages printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fesrvary 27, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Wir: I urge you to ask 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice to do everything possible to report favor- 
ably legislation which will provide pay for 
Federal employees comparable with the pay 
of employees in industry. For the good of 
our country and the morale of Government 
workers, Federal employees should have a 
pay increase now. There is a great lag 
between pay in Government and pay for 
comparable work outside of Government. 
Such action should be prompt, effective July 
1, 1962, or sooner, or the disparity will 
worsen. 

I've been an engineer at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for 20 years. I'm a 
member of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees. You can take my word for 
it, recruitment and retention of capable 
employees has become more and more difi- 
cult. Please consider my request. It repre- 
sents the sentiments of many loyal workers 
at Forest Products Laboratory. 


Very truly yours, 


—. 


Feprvary 27, 1962. 

Hon. Arexanpger A, WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: We are interested in a sal- 
ary increase for all civil service employees. 

My husband is a grade 7 meat inspector 
for the Department of Agriculture receiving 
a “take-home” pay of $168.57 for an 80-hour 
period. Trying to pay rent, utilities, water. 
food, clothing, medical fees and medicin® 
each month, keeps us humping. The me? 


put in 12 to 16 hours each day in order to 


meet obligations. I am an arthritic patient 
which requires shots each month plus bills 
from an internal medical physician for ® 
dropsy condition, which makes it impossible 
for me to seek outside employment to help 
pay these bills. The men furnish their own 
uniforms, special shoes, headgear and 
knives. These must be replaced often as the 
shoes rot so quickly and the uniforms must 
be clean, so must be washed so often and 
in strong solutions, they do not last long 
either. 

Would you please support the H.R. 953! 
and the II R. 6855 bills, or any other bills that 
will help the civil service employees that 
come before the House now or in the near 
future. 


1962 


You have done a good job as Senator and 
have been a credit to Wisconsin. 
Sincerely yours, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 17, 1962. 
Hon, ALEXANDER M. WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorasie Sir: Along with every member 
ot the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, I am asking for your support for salary 
legislation as proposed in bill H.R. 9531. 

As a veteran of 33 years of service I have 
Seen far too many disappointments from one 
arm of the Federal service towards another 
arm, namely from Congress to the civil sery- 
ice employee. It must be recognized by all 
Concerned, that the letter carrier has, for 
too long a time, “held the line against infla- 
tion,” “girded his loins,” etc., and has been 
the “whipping boy” for deficits and balanced 
budgets. 

In asking your support for the provisions 
in bill H.R. 9531, I am sure you will agree 
that this bill will bring us a more realistic 
Measure of remuneration for the exacting 
Se en required in performing our daily 

ork, 

„Long ago, we have given up the idea of 
keeping up with the Joneses” on our meager 
. All we now ask is “keeping up with 

the cost of living.” 

Thank you for anything you might do fur- 
thering our cause and for your many past 
favors, 

Sincerely yours, 


East Troy. WS. 


March 5, 1962. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: * In comparison to people 
im delivery and distribution in industry, we 
mall carriers in the post office are about 
$1,000 a year behind in average yearly earn- 
Is that the way to give Federal em- 
Ployes the advantage of the American stand- 
ard of living? 
T have 26 years in Government service, In 
years I may be able to retire and go out in 
lustry and make an adequate living, even 
by selling handkerchiefs. 
An affirmative vote for H.R. 9531, the postal 
N increase bill, will give many young 
People in the post office the incentive to stay 
und try hard to do well in the service. At 
Present not too many young ones are en- 
Uslastic about Government service. 
Yours truly, 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, W1s., 
Ho March 8, 1962. 
os ALEXANDER WILEY, 
< Senate, 

ashington, D.C. 

Po Mn. Wey: May I request your sup- 
rt in the efforts of postal. employees to 
Secure a decent wage increase? 

H eryone agrees that we need it, - 
Bed there are various ideas of the 
7 Sunt we need and when we need it. The 
which tration has introduced legislation 
. 70 would give us a small raise over a 
PP hes Period starting next January. The 
to suggested give pitifully small amounts 
tis N workers while giving huge raises 

Ea ` higher paid political appointees, 
expen of the postal employees has fixed 
a ape the same as the higher paid offi- 
Brava. Any percentage raise would only ag- 

ha the condition. A flat raise would 
bec etter and would better compensate the 
ble who actually do the work. 
* have been all sorts of surveys made 
committees, most of which end up in no 


r 
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information of value. We who are in the 
low-income group know what it costs to 
raise and educate a family and are disgust- 
ed with being given the runaround by politi- 
cians. 

Surveys, form letters, and stalling around 
until the end of a session to do anything 
seems to be the usual routine. Last year 
this resulted in a Presidential veto to a 
much-needed raise. We needed a raise last 
year and still need it. There is no need 
for further study. The time for action is 
now. 

Any support you give to legislation giving 
us a fair raise now instead of a promise of 
something in the future will be greatly ap- 
preciated and remembered. 

Very truly yours, 
Camp Doveras, Wis., 
March 12, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. SENATOR: The members of 
Branch 5436, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Camp Douglas, respectfully solicit 
your active support of the Morrison bill, 
H.R. 9531, when it arrives in the Senate. 

We fee} this bill goes a long way toward 
correcting the pay and longevity inequities 
which now exist in the Postal Department. 
Passage depends on the favorable judgment 
of our lawmakers in Washington, therefore 
we ask that you help us at this time. 

Very truly yours, 


WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Prescott, Wis. March 14, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Please urge members 
of the Senate Post Office Committee to re- 
port out a postal pay bill similar to H.R. 
9531 and do everything possible to encourage 
the Senate to approve such legislation. 

We lower paid postal workers need the 
same amount of a raise as the higher paid 
people. Costs us the same to live as it 
does them. The pay reform program also 
does not give us enough of a raise to any- 
where meet the increased cost of living. 

Thank you for past favors. 

Yours truly, 


Hon, ALEXANDER M, WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorasce Sir; I am writing to you for 
your help in passing H.R. 9531 to help the 
letter carriers of America out of the deeping 
hole of debts. With mothers away from the 
kids working and pop also working a part- 
time job to make ends meet, With the cost 
of living going up monthly and especially 
in a big city. With many vetoes in the past, 
we Government workers have been falling 
far behind. 

So again I am asking for your help in pass- 
ing HR. 9531 to give the letter carriers a 
living wage. 

Sincerely yours, 


FEBRUARY 27, 1962. 

Dear Senator WII: I am writing to you 
for your support of H.R. 9531, dealing with a 
pay raise for postal employees. 

I am told that prior to 1939 postal workers 
pay was in line with the firemen and police- 
men of Milwaukee, Wis. Today even the 
garagemen in the majority of our cities 
receive pay which is better than the postal 
worker, I am not stating that their wages 
are not deserved but rather that these cities 
have realized what is a decent standard of 
living, 
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We, who have given up the right to strike, 
have placed a great responsibility in the 
hands of Congress. I am sure you are aware 
of this responsibility and will do all you can 
to secure for the postal worker a decent 
wage. 

Sincerely yours, 


. 


MILWAUKEE Post OFFICE CLERKS' UNION. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have studied and 
digested the President's proposal for salary 
adjustments for Federal employees. After 
spending 3 hours on that bill, it left me 
with a sour taste in my mouth. Having over 
25 years of postal service, I can’t comprehend 
the theory of a new employee having to work 
27 years before reaching top grade. In my 
case, I'll never be able to work long enough 
to enjoy top pension privileges, under the 
present system of computing pensions. 

One of the President's statements men- 
tioned the high turnover of employees—the 
statement is true but only among the lower 
levels. In the 25 years at the Milwaukee post 
office, I have never witnessed any of our top 
officials leaving for other fields. The Presl- 


dent should be made aware of these facts. 


I hope that you will seriously consider the 
many excellent features of H.R. 9531 and 
that you will support this piece of legisla- 
tion. I believe that passage of this bill 
would certainly solve the problem on the 
heavy turnover among the lower level em- 
ployees. 

Fraternally, 


FEBRUARY 7, 1962, 

Dran Senator Wr: It isn’t too often 
that I have occasion to write to you as my 
Senator from Wisconsin, but I feel it is ur- 
gent that Ido so at this time. No doubt you 
have heard many times before of the increas- 
ing hardships of the Federal postal employees, 
and of the difficulty trying to maintain a 
decent standard of living on current salaries, 
so I shall say as little as possible in this re- 
spect. I am married and the father of three 
small children, and it just doesn't seem fair 
that I can't give my children the same ad- 
vantages that other children can have. The 
cost of bringing up a family has steadily in- 
creased, and with our pay scale, we as postal 
employees can go just so far. 

Because of this I want to ask you to sup- 
port the Federal pay raise bill, H.R. 9531. I 
know with your influence you can do s0 
much to help this bill become law, and we 
would all be so very grateful to you. 

Thank you for your time and attention in 
this matter, and God bless you. 

Regards, 


‘Two Rivers, WIS. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: Once again we, the 

workers, must ask for your help as we 

have in the past. Iam sure that you are well 
aware of the bill for increase in wage, and 
time and a half, for subclerks and carriers 
which will be voted on in the near future— 
H.R. 9531. 


I am sending this letter to you because I 
feel that we are justified in asking for this 
pay increase. I, myself, am a career subclerk. 
This means that I must replace the regular 
worker when he is sick or on vacation. This 
includes Saturday and Sunday. In other 
words my work is 7 days a week. My 
hours are any time between 6:30 a.m. and 
8 pm. I consider this a fairly long day. 
This makes it very hard to find time for 
relaxation. P 

I like my job and word hard at it, My 
personal pay is $2.31 per hour. This a far 
cry from the rate of pay that my plumber, 
TV man, carpenter, garageman, etc. receive, 
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Any of these that I have mentioned above 
will not even come and perform his service 
for me on a Sunday. 

Yet for a much smaller rate of pay, I must 
spend my weekends working on his mail. 
This seems to me as being a very good 
reason for asking for a compensation pay 
such as time and a half for over an 8-hour 
day and legal holidays. 

I hope that this will help you see some of 
our problems as we see them. For these 
reasons I am asking you, our representative, 
to fight our cause for us. 

Any consideration will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely yours, 


January 16, 1962. 

Dran Mn. Wir: I am a postal clerk in 
Appleton. Wis., and am writing to ask your 
support for, and passage of, the Morrison 
bill, H.R, 9531, providing for pay increases 
for postal employees. This increase is direly 
needed to bring us up near that of private 
industry, and eliminate most of us from 
the necessity of working 4 to 6 hours on a 


second job to barely eke out a living for. 


our families. I realize that President Ken- 
nedy has been asking labor to ease off on 
pay requests, and although I agree, we must 
«be brought up to the other labor's yearly 
level before the leveling off takes place or 
we will be way behind the level of other 
employment. As you men In Congress well 
know, the cost of living has been constantly 
rising, but our wages stay at the same low 
level. Please vote us this raise in pay along 
with the postage hike this year and we will 
be forever grateful. Thank you. 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: With so many wage in- 
crease bills before Congress, I thought you 
might be interested in knowing the thoughts 
of postal employees on this subject. I have 
talked to them and have also heard com- 
ments about the various bills from the 
townspeople. Since you evidently receive 
many letters from these same people, you 
have an idea on their line of thinking. The 
end result seems to be a preconceived opin- 
ion (mostly from rumors), without making 
an effort to obtain pertinent facts. 

Our city can be classed as a (one indus- 
try) town and I therefore checked with this 
industry to ascertain what the average in- 
crease was in salaries during the past 10 
years. Including the 4-cent-per-hour in- 
crease they will receive on April 2, 1962, the 
wages have been increased 52.5 percent since 
1952. 

The average postal worker (level 4) in our 
office has received a 30.3-percent increase 
sincé 1952. 

Because both groups have the same living 
costs, the postal group feel they must have 
additional jobs to make ends meet. Of the 
18 employees we have, 6 have part-time jobs 
and the wives of another 6 have full-time 
jobs. Nationally, with over half a million 
postal employees, this could mean that there 
would be 333,000 more part-time or full- 
time jobs available for the public, if postal 
employees received sufficient remuneration 
so they would not need the extra jobs. These 
figures are the result of the percentage at 
our office when applied nationally. 

The administration's plan to provide com- 
parable salaries for Federal workers with 
those in private industry. is commendable. 
Considering this, I do not see any possibility 
of the Morrison bill passing, because that 
will minimize the areas of responsibility, 
which Public Law 68 did such a fine job in 
trying to establish. The Lesinski bill, H.R. 
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10210, keeps the ratio intact. The report of 
the committee appointed by the President, 
will establish salary levels equivalent to in- 
dustry, based on bilities and take 
care of inequities. With the strikes at pres- 
ent and the resultant boosts in pay, our 
employees are hoping that some relief will 
be f before the rellef proposed 
for the beginning of 1963. 

The foregoing are the thoughts of our 
employees and I hope they will be of help to 
you in your deliberations. 

With kind regards. 


‘Hon, ALEXANDER M. WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Demanding your attention soon will be 
H.R. 9531. I have watched, with great in- 
terest, the plight of the civil servant—the 
mailman. For years he and his fellow 
workers have been asked to stem the tide of 
inflation—to hold the line—to lessen the as- 
cent of the wage-price spiral. To get and 
hold their job they have agreed to forgo cer- 
tain privileges which other men would not 
dream of giving up—the right to strike being 
one of them. 

Loyal, friendly, trustworthy—men with ex- 
panding families and incomes that always 
run 7 to 9 years behind the norm—men 
who must be on the job every workday— 
no days off because it is too hot, or below 
zero, or because the snow is too deep; these 
men literally go t “hell and 
water" to do their Job—and a fine job they 
do, too. 

Your support will be appreciated and 
remembered. 


P.S.—I am not a postal employee. 


2 
Manch 2, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator Witney: I am writing 
this letter in regard to the Federal em- 
ployees“ pay raise, in particular for postal 
employees. I am very much for this raise, 
but not for the percentage raises President 
Kennedy proposes, but a flat across-the- 
board raise, the same amount for everyone 
no matter how high a position they hold. 
We also want this raise this year not over 
a period of 3 years. 

Enclosed is an article from our local paper 
which shows what the average man in 
Waukesha is paid a week. I wish my hus- 
band’s check came close to this. 

I was one of the many who attended the 
pay ralse rally at Madison and I enjoyed 
your speech very much. 

Why do I want such a raise? Well, I 
have many reasons. Right now my husband 
is barely making enough to meet our monthly 
needs, We very seldom have enough to 
pay our medical bills and to have the car 
repaired when needed. If it were not for 
the grandparents and godparents I don't 
know what our four children would be 
wearing for clothes, because we cannot buy 
them. 

Family entertainment, the only thing we 
have is our TV and that isn't going to last 
much longer. I can very seldom invite 
guests. Now, I ask you, is this living or just 
existing? 

My husband wants to go out and get a 
part-time job so we can have some of the lit- 
tle extras other average families have. I 
won't let him because he would not be able 
to do his regular job justice and his family 
would never know they have a father and 
husband. 

I do hope you will do all you can for us 
who need this raise very much and now, 
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Congratulations on your many years in 
office and the wonderful work you are doing. 
Sincerely yours, 


Feorvary 16, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Please do all you can in 
support of the Morrison bill, H.R. 9531. Now 
is the time postal workers need the raise— 
especially us while our child is a student in 
college. The salaries have always been be- 
hind private industry and comes a time when 
a person should be able to set something 
aside for their needs other than just food 
and clothing. Our car for one thing is 11 
years old already and we need to repair our 
home too, modest though it Is. I thank you 
for any help you give H.R. 9531. 

Sincerely, J 


— ——.. 


The Height of Folly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


. OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“The Height of Folly,” which appeared 
in the Arizona Republic of March 18, 
1962. This editorial brings so clearly 
into focus the reasons why we should not 
export grain to Red China, as has been 
recently requested and is now being con- 
sidered by the Department of Commerce. 
that I felt every Member of Congress 
should have the opportunity to see it 

The editorial follows: 

Tue HEIGHT or FOLLY 

No government in the world is as belleg- 
erently anti-American as that of Comm 
China. Day in, day out, her state-run radios 
spew out an endless stream of invective 
branding the United States a “paper tiger 
and threatening war on the “colonial ex- 
ploiters.” 

But despite her mock bravado—she knows 
the Western World won't launch an attack— 
Communist China is a land of misery and 
starvation. Daily streams of refugees pour- 
ing into Hong Kong attest to the fallure 
the “great leap forward” which are Reds 
counting on to overtake the West. And even 
her own officials have admitted China's ab- 
ject agricultural failure, demonstrating once 
again that it takes more than bureaucrat? 
regulations and the master’s whip to insure a 
bountiful yield, 

In a frantic effort to relieve her wide- 
spread agricultural shortages, Red 

lately has entered into trade agreements 
with Western nations, notably 2 
And just the other day it was learned that & 
Seattle company has applied for permits to 
export 10.5 million tons of wheat and barley 
to Red China and North Korea, 

We are aware there are some who will favor 
the proposed grain deal. Indeed, just laat 
year a prominent theologian demanded 
we furnish surplus grain to Red China . 
a measure of our peaceful intentions —Iusk 
as though we have not continuousiy dem 
onstrated those peaceful intentions in e 
face of incessant Communist harassmen 
We oppose any such deal, and hope val 
Commerce Department will also. If we es 
Red China out of her present difficult 
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(caused, we might add, by that country’s 
devotion to Marxist agricultural policies), 
we will merely strengthen the hand of a 
brutal, repressive dictatorship which fer- 
vently hopes to conquer us. And we will, in 
effect, sanction past Red Chinese barbarities 
toward the United States, not the least of 
which is the imprisonment of American air- 
men and priests who even today are lan- 
in Chinese prisons. 

Let Red China demonstrate, by positive 
actions, that she Is repentant. Let her take 
Steps to end the repressions and brutality 
of her Communist regime. And let her hold 
the free elections that are part of the “de- 
Mocracy” she so vigorously and proudly pro- 
Claims. Then, perhaps, the United States 
Can discuss aid or trade agreements. Until 
then, it would be the height of folly to forget 

thousands of American servicemen mur- 
dered by Red Chinese troops in Korea just 
9 short years ago. 


Byelorussian Independence 


’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
fate of the Byelorussian’s independence 
dec on March 25, 1918—shortly 
after the disintegration of the Russian 
Empire—and its almost immediate ab- 
Sorption by the Union of the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics imposing upon it a fic- 
titious statehood are well known to the 
Nations of the free world. It is domi- 
hated colony of the Russian nation. 
Their intellectuals have been oppressed 
and decimated in great numbers. Its 
Peoples have been brainwashed and sub- 
jected to continuous Russification by 
Communistic administrative personnel 
including army and by propagandistic 
action, 

The granting of United Nations status 
by the Russians is nullified by the pre- 
Scription that only a Russian can repre- 
Sent the Byelorussians abroad. 

Byelorussian publications and litera- 
t are suppressed and Russian litera- 
ans and publications on purely Russian 

Ubjects flood the land. Influenced pres- 
t is used to force Byelorussian litera- 
ah and publications to use Russian sub- 
a such as Lenin, Russian military 
norvlems and accomplishment, eco- 
U mic and political problems of the 

SSR. and to atheistic actions, 
fae religious life is dominated by Rus- 
sian views, and expressed in the Rus- 
Gr e. There were in 1960 2,614 
barn Orthodox parishes; at present 
d than 200, the Roman Catholic re- 
condi from 456 to less than 20. Similar 
Sonu tions prevail as to the Jewish syna- 
oth es and Protestant churches and 

€r denominations. 
pro © Government newspapers give 
4 5 numerous atheistic arti- 
. e 
1 , c books are printed en 
ing tien! terror spreads its fanged seer- 
Dolit a even in the court trials of 
Sive cal personages. Wide publicity is 
sults, to these proceedings and the re- 
ing death penalties, 
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Mass deportations of the youth to 
Siberian forests and virgin farm and 
mining areas of Russia. 

In spite of all these pressures and op- 
pressive measures—these formidable and 
independent freedom loving people have 
maintained their religious beliefs and 
are untouched in their love of democracy 
institutions and the will of the people 
to control in governmental affairs. 

The Central Committee in Moscow has 
viewed with serious apprehension the 
failure and shortcomings of the methods 
used in propagandizing the Byelorussian 
people to change their viewpoints on 
ideology, religion, and nationalism. 

The theory of coexistence has not 
worked. The tensions against the peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.R. and their philosophy 
of life are ever present. 

These brave people are looking to us 
to roll over their military foes. They 
are ready to join up in any effort that 
will restore their country’s freedom in 
government, The oppressed nations 
seek our support toward their ultimate 
liberation. The right of self-determina- 
tion for all nations must not be limited 
to the Asian and African nations but 
to those also under the Soviet yoke. The 
nations of the West have voluntarily or 
under colony pressure given up control 
of their colonial lands. Russia has been 
vehement in her support of these issues 
on the side of the peoples seeking their 
independence. Now it is her turn to do 
likewise for these nations held captive 
under Soviet domination. The Byelo- 
russian people are celebrating their 44th 
anniversary of their independence. How 
long must this unfortunate nation wait 
to be given her freedom as an inde- 
pendent nation? 

The United States is blessed with a 
leadership that is personified by the 
epitome of courage, President John 
Kennedy in his every action has demon- 
strated a longing eye toward the real- 
ization of this goal, the freedom of all 
captive nations. 

Historians in the near future will write 
down the realization of the hopes of 
mankind in strong language, descrip- 
tive ‘of stern action. Let us pray that 
the future of mankind be written in 
an aura of peace. To think otherwise 
is to foretell the doom of mankind for- 
ever. 


Radio and Television Network 
Programing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Broadcasters Blew All-Clear 
Too Soon,” written by Lawrence Laurent 
and published in the Washington Post of 
March 20, 1962, relating to the subject 
of radio and television network pro- 
graming. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROADCASTERS BLEW ALL-CLEAR Too Soon 

(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Broadcasters thought they could relax 
when the recent Federal Communications 
Commission hearings on network program- 
ing came to an end. The executives from 
the three networks had performed admirably. 
They had fended off every attack with a 
combination of wordmanship and resolute 
predictions of great things to come. 

Those broadcasters who did relax got 
several shocks, 

The first shock was completely unexpected. 
It came, February 28, from Senator Jonm O. 
Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode Island, a long- 
time friend of broadcasting. As chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, Pastore had been an understanding 
friend to broadcasters when they were being 
attacked by members of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP). It also was Pastore who 
had helped relieve broadcasters of some of 
the burdens of the “equal time” provisions 
of the Communications Act. 

An angry Pastore addressed the Confer- 
ence of State Association Presidents of the 
National Association of Broadcasters and de- 
manded improved performance. He also 
shattered one of broadcasting’s favorite de- 
fenses by saying that they should stop yell- 
“censorship” at every effort to improve 
broadcasting. 

(The shock was so great that the president 
of the Connecticut association complained 
to NAB staffers the next day. He argued 
that the NAB should invite speakers who 
were going to give us a pat on the back cr 
some constructive criticism. The staffman 
said he doubted whether the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters had the power to 
censor speeches by Members of the US. 
Senate.) 

Yesterday, in Chicago, FCC Commissioner 
Robert E. Lee began hearings. Lee wants to 
know if complaints are true that Chicago's 
local television has been killed by network 
programs originated in Hollywood and New 
York. Lee is scheduled to hear from 99 
witnesses, only a few of whom are friendly 
to broadcasting. 

In this respect, one should remember that 
stations exist in each community in order 
to serve the needs and hopes, the desires 
and aspirations of each community. It has 
been noted previously in this space that the 
FCC's attitude on local programing has be- 
come increasingly tough in recent months. 
From all indications, the FCO will continue 
to ask each licensed operator to tell how he 
has determined the needs of his community 
and what steps he has taken to meet them. 

Just before Commissioner Lee's departure 
for Chicago, the Commission took three im- 
portant steps. It refused to renew the li- 
cense of a radio station in Pasadena; revoked 
the license of a radio station in Golden 
Meadow, La.; and took final action on new 
Tules to slow down the sale of stations, 

The California station was accused of 
changing its logs to fool the FCC into think- 
ing that program schedules conformed to 
promises made when the license was issued. 
The Louisiana station, the FCC decided, was 
guilty of willful violations of technical rules. 
The new rule on sales will require an FCC 
hearing if anyone tries to sell a station he 
has owned for less than 3 years. 

During the third week of the FCC's hear- 
ings on networks, a reporter approached one 
of the Commissioners. The reporter gave 
his opinion that the FCO had been made to 
look foolish by the polished, persuasive testi- 
mony ot the network executives. 

The Commissioner only smiled and said 
softly, “You may be right. But we usually 
get the last word.” 
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Ahepa Biennial National Banquet Honor- 
ing Congress Reminder of Gallant 
Greek-American Forebearers Who 
Fought for Greek Independence and 
Reestablishment of Democracy in 1821 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1821, the Greek War of Independence 
against Ottoman rule began when Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Patras unfurled the 
national flag of Greece. We will observe 
the 14ist anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence this coming Sunday. 

This past Monday night I had the dis- 
tinct pleasure of being the honored 
guest of the Greek-American commu- 
nity in my home city of Springfield at the 
15th Ahepa biennial national banquet 
honoring the Congress of the United 
States, held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
here in Washington. I was escorted by 
my good friend, Mr. George W. George, 
president of Atlis Chapter No. 85, Order 
of Ahepa, of Springfield. During the 
banquet tribute was paid to President 
Truman for initiating his 1947 aid plan 
to save Greece from poverty, starvation 
and possibly anarchy following the rav- 
ages of World War II. 

WHAT AHEPA REALLY MEANS 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is only fitting 
that we should pay tribute this week to 
the Greek-Americans who have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to American culture, 
and to their forebearers who fought hard 
for the independence of their native soil 
in 1821. The word Ahepa“ itself ex- 
plains the organization of Greek-Ameri- 
cans founded on July 26, 1922, at Atlanta, 
Ga., as follows: A—American, h—hel- 
lenic, e—educational, p—progressive, 
and a—association. 

As an organization devoted to 40 years 
of programs and accomplishments in 
the fields of American citizenship, edu- 
cational projects, and charitable endeav- 
ors, the Ahepa fraternity takes the op- 
portunity at these national banquets to 
pay tribute to the Members of Congress 
for their devoted services to the welfare 
and progress of the American people and 
government. 

WORDS OF PERICLES PERTINENT TODAY 

Let me read to you from the Ahepa 
banquet pamphlet, with its pertinent and 
timely quotations from Pericles, the 
Athenian statesman: 

The responsibilities of all men toward their 
community and country—this land of liberty 
and freedom—has been an integral part of 
the precepts of the Ahepa. 

The will of the American people, expressed 
through thelr representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, is the will of dedi- 
cated freedom—the will to give service to 
our country—and the will to contribute 
toward Its progress and welfare. The even- 
tual expression of the will and desire of the 
American people can only be finally deter- 
mined and proclaimed through the Congress 
of the United States. 
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Some 2,500 years ago, Pericles appeared 
before the people of ancient Athens, setting 
forth the principles of democracy with these 
words: 

“Because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a democ- 
racy. Wherein there is not only an equality 
amongst all men in point of law for their 
private controversies, but in election to pub- 
lic offices we consider neither class nor rank, 
but each man is preferred according to-his 
virtue or to the esteem in which he is held 
for some special excellence: nor is anyone 
put back even through poverty, because of 
the obscurity of his person, so long as he 
can do good service to the commonwealth.” 

Pericles then established the standards of 
citizenship and conduct by stating: 

“And when Athens shall appear great to 
you, consider then that her glories were pur- 
chased by valiant men, and by mén that 
learned their duty; by men that were sensible 
of dishonor when they came to act; by such 
men as, though they failed in their attempt 
yet would not be wanting to the city with 
their virtue, but made unto it a most honor- 
able contribution.” 

The words of Pericles, the Athenian states- 
man, still ring out today, some 25 centuries 
later, with clear meaning and intent. 

And so, at these Ahepa congressional din- 
ners, it is the fraternity’s opportunity to 
pay its respects and to record its recognition 
to the U.S. Congress, those men who “were 
sensible of dishonor when they came to 
act"—who “learned their duty! —and who 
“made unto it [America] a most honorable 
contribution.” 

SPRINGFIELD ATLIS CHAPTER AHEPA RESOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include with my remarks at this 
point a copy of the resolution recently 
adopted unanimously by Atlis Chapter 
No. 85, Order of Ahepa, in Springfield, 
and signed by Mr. George, the president, 
and Mr. George Klatsas, chapter sec- 
retary: 


Whereas the Honorable Epwarp P. BOLAND, ; 


US, Representative of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has labored diligently in the in- 
terests of the citizens of the congressional 
jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the Order of Ahepa is conducting 
its 15th biennial national banquet in the 
city of Washington, D.C., on Monday, March 
19, 1962; and 

Whereas the members of the Altis Chap- 
ter of the Order of Ahepa, at Springfield, do 
wish to show their expression for his devo- 
tion to duty: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by unanimous declaration 
this chapter of the Order of Ahepa designate 
the Honorable EDwann P. Botanp as its honor 
guest at the 15th Ahepa national banquet. 

ARCHBISHOP GERMANOS TOUCHED OFF ` 
REVOLUTION 

Mr. Speaker, 141 years ago when Arch- 
bishop Germanos raised the standard of 
the cross in his monastery at Patras, few 
people outside Greece realized that the 
insurrection led by this daring church- 
man was to see the rebirth of independ- 
ent Greece after the lapse of some 2,000 
years. Yes, for 2,000 years Greeks had 
lost their freedom and then lived under 
alien rulers in their homeland. And the 
life they led under the Ottoman sultans 
since mid-15th century was almost un- 
bearable. They had tried to free them- 
selves from the oppressive yoke of Otto- 
man Turks, but they themselves alone 
were not equal to the task, and for that 
reason all attempts made prior to 1821 
were short of success. But the final at- 
tempt made in 1821 proved successful. 
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The bloody struggle that started in 
that year lasted more than 6 years. At 
times the course of the struggle seemed 
uncertain. Even with considerable out- 
side aid the righteous cause of Greece 
suffered some serious setbacks. But as 
Greeks braced themselves in a do-or-die 
fight, and as the amount of. outside aid 
was on the increase, doubts as to the out- 
come of the struggle vanished. In Oc- 
tober of 1827 when the enemy’s fleet was 
destroyed at the historic naval Battle of 
Navarino, Greece’s oppressors were van- 
quished and Greek independence as- 
sured. 

It is simple enough for us today to 
narrate in a few sentences what the 
Greek warriors accomplished in the 
course of a strenuous war lasting almost 
7 years. It is easy for us to view those 
events from the distance and marvel at 
the brave deeds of those Greeks against 
their ruthless oppressors. And these 
few words cannot do them adequate jus- 
tice. But neither time nor distance can 
dim the admiration with which we re- 
gard everything the Greeks did for the 
realization of their national dream, for 
the attainment of their national political 
independence. 

Since 1821 the people of this country 
have followed the course of Greek his- 
tory with keen interest; we have been 
intensely concerned with the safety and 
security of Greeks in their homeland, 
and have “helped them on more than 
one occasion to strengthen democracy in 
this birthplace of democracy. 
deed glad that we have been able to do 
this, and on this 141st anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day we are proud 
to have Greece as our loyal ally in de- 
fense of democracy in the free world. 


Teenage Drinking—III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include another group of 
newspaper articles which describe in 
concrete detail something of the tragedy 
and the danger associated with teenage 
drinking in New York State. 

I urge our colleagues to read these 
stories and learn how real and immediate 
this ever-present danger has become and 
how terrible the tragedy is when it 
strikes—as it has, more and more often. 

This situation will continue to worsen 
so long as the responsible officials of the 
State of New York refuse to sce and hear 
and heed the unanimous pleas of all its 
neighbors, and take action to raise its 
an minimum drinking age from 18 

1. 

If New York State officials will not 
listen to the voice of reason or respo 
to the imperatives of neighborliness, 
then perhaps they will listen to the out- 
raged cries of those who suffer for their 
delinquency. 
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The articles from the Newark Eve- 
ning News of March 20 follow: 
[From the Newark Evening News, Mar. 20, 
1962] 


Tourna Auro Victims DRANK IN New York— 
Two Kn on War Home 
(By John W. Gleeson) 

Monsry, N.¥—Two Bergen County teen- 
agers killed and three others injured in an 
automobile crash in this New York commu- 
nity Sunday night hed been drinking, Rock- 

County Coroner Dr. Leo Weishaar said 
t. 

The accident occurred while the victims 
Were returning from a drinking spot a few 
Miles north of the New York-New Jersey 
State line. Nine others, riding in two cars, 
had accompanied them on the trip from the 

use, Dr. Weishaar said. 

The legal drinking age in New York is 18 
in contrast with the 2l-year limit in New 


Dead are Robert Gathright, 18, driver of 
the car, of 26 Stebbens Street, Hillsdale; and 
W. J. Janovich, 19, of 95 Lawrence Street, 


“There is no doubt they were drinking,” 

. Weishaar said his examination revealed. 

Of the three who were injured, the coroner 
Added: 

“They had been drinking beer over several 
hours but they were not intoxicated. They 
Were walking and talking normally.” 

The survivors, all reported in satisfactory 
condition at Good Samaritan Hospital, are: 
George Hogencamp, 17, of 407 Central Ave- 
nue. Westwood; Marsha Gordon, 17, of 748 
Pine Lake Drive, Washington Township; and 
Barbara Falla, 17, of 76 Lincoln Boulevard, 

n. 
TO HOLD INQUEST 


Dr. Weishaar sald an inquest will be held 

week in the double fatality. He said 

he would question the drivers and passengers 
in two other cars. 

. Weishaar said the third car in line, 
driven by Roland Turner, 17, of Lodi, ap- 
Parently sideswiped the Gathright car and 
Struck the two dead youths as they lay on 
the ground. 

Turner and his brother, Robert, 19, told 
the coroner they had been drinking beer at 
the New York spot in the afternoon and re- 

later in the evening. 
wourmer said he and Andrew Stralkus, 19, of 
Township, left the tavern at 10 
Pm., each in his own car, following Gath- 
dientis vehicle, according to the coroner. 


WAS TRAVELING PAST 


ant the three autos proceeded in Saddle 
ver Road, Turner and Stralkus said, Gath- 
right passed Stralkus and went ahead at 
high Speed out of their sight. 

When the two cars came upon the fatal 
right" the two youths said, they saw Gath- 
di car in a cloud of dust, rammed into 
ron Wer Both claimed Turner's car did not 
9 over the two boys on the road and did 

t remember hitting the Gathright car. 

FLESH, Ham TRACES 


Police, however, said they found paint 
eng the Gathright vehicle on Turner's car 
discovered traces of fiesh and hair in the 
fads of the tires on the Turner car. 
Gurner Was with driving in New 
* State without a proper license and was 
y in $25 ball. 
tum o stopped for a red light and made a 
told and got going,” the injured Hogencamp 
Ofte Police. The teenager added that he 
n went over the State line to a Rockland 
ty tavern, 
tres oBencamp said he had just been released 
ribs une hospital after suffering two broken 
eyel and some broken teeth when his motor- 
wi W crashed head-on into an automobile 
Mar, st Wood. He was to report to the U.S. 
“tine Corps this week. 


* 
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CRACKDOWN IN MAHWAH 


Police Chief Edmund C. Wickham, of Mah- 
wah, through whose community one of the 
main road arteries between New York and 
New Jersey passes, said he planned to clamp 
down on drinking teenagers by conducting 
checks at all thoroughfares crossing the State 
line. 

"I'm going to have inspections at the 
roads, Chief Wickham said. “We will check 
to see if the driver has been drinking and 
if there is liquor in the car. 

“They do the drinking in New Tork.“ he 
added, “but usually we get the trouble. This 
town covers 27 square miles, but we only 
have three patrol cars. We have trouble 
with kids on Route 202 and the Franklin 
Turnpike,” he added. 

FOR DEAMER BILL 


The chief praised the bill introduced yes- 
terday in the New Jersey Senate by Senator 
Pierce H. Deamer, Republican, of Bergen, 
calling for more stringent penalties on 
youths under 21 who carry liquor in their 
care, 

“That bill is the right idea,” said Wickham, 
“It would give us something better to work 
with against this problem.” 

Two 19-year-old youths in Westwood who 
knew both the youths killed in Sunday's 
fatal accident disagreed among themselves 
as to the best solution to the interstate 
drinking problem. 

“I think they should raise the age in New 
York,” said Bill Morton, of 17 Richmond Ave- 
nue, Ridgewood. “They should also spot 
check the cars coming back from New York. 
Even in the Navy,” he added, “we can’t drink 
on base until we're 21.“ 

Andy Marosvari, of 33 Beech Street, West- 
wood, said older teenagers drive to New York 
for pizza or a hamburger and a beer. 

“They check your age at most places,” he 
said. “But it’s easy to get a phony iden- 
tification card and change the age or name, 
I think they should allow you to drink at 18 
in. New Jersey,” Andy said. “Then they 
won't want to go up there to drink. If a 
guy’s in his hometown, he doesn't have to 
drive to go drinking and everybody knows 
how old he is.” 


From the Newark Evening News, Mar. 20, 
1962] 


Maywoop Boys INJURED IN New YORK 


Norwoop.—Two Maywood youths, also re- 
turning from a Rockland County, N. T., tav- 
ern, were injured here Sunday night, police 
said, when the car in which they were riding 
crashed into a utility pole and sheared it 
off. : 

The driver, Bryan Rudi, 18, of 100 Orchard 
Place was reported in good condition in 
Pascack Valley Hospital. He suffered a pos- 
sible concussion and abrasions. 

William Loeser, 18, of 746 Spring Valley 
Road, was treated at the hospital for a frac- 
tured right index finger and released. 

The youths told police they had visited a 
tavern in Orangeburg, N.Y, 


SOS: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, last 
September the International Association 
of Game Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners adopted a resolution urging 
immediate action, by the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service and Bureau of Public Roads, 
to alleviate damage caused by construc- 
tion of highways which “in many in- 
stances impedes fish runs, results in det- 
rimental stream realinement, destroys 
spawning areas, obstructs deer and other 
big game migration routes.” 

The international association also re- 
solved that “in the event congressional 
action is required to accomplish this ob- 
jective, the association does hereby en- 
dorse and urge the necessary amend- 
ments to the Coordination Act.” 

Mr. President, legislative remedy is 
available through my bill, S. 2767, to 
amend the Highway Act to require the 
Secretary of the Interior’s approval of 
Federal-aid highway surveys, plans, spec- 
ifications, and estimates so as to protect 
fish, wildlife, and recreation resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the resolution of the inter- 
national association printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 9—APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES OF 
COORDINATION ACT TO FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 
Whereas the construction of modern high- 

ways in many instances impedes fish runs, 
results in detrimental stream realinement, 
destroys spawning areas, obstructs deer and 
other big game migration routes, and other- 
wise creates damage to fish and wildlife re- 
sources; and 

Whereas public access to important hunt- 
ing and fishing areas is not always adequate- 
ly programed in highway construction plans, 
especially along sparsely settled areas in pub- 
lic land States; and 

Whereas Public Law 732, better known as 
the Coordination Act, has been determined 
as not applicable to highway construction 
by a ruling of the U.S, Fish and Wildlife 
Service; and 

Whereas highway construction is being ac- 
celerated and the problem concerning wild- 
life is still unsolved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the International Assocla- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners urges immediate action on the 
part of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
conjunction with the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads to concur on an action program to 
alleviate the situation either by protective 
legislation or through agreement between 
za two agencies; and now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That in the event congressional 
action is required to accomplish this objec- 
tive, the association does hereby endorse and 
urge the necessary amendments to the Co- 
ordination Act. 


Open House To Celebrate 50th Anniver- 
sary of Rydberg Implement Co., of Mel- 
rose, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
21, Mr. C. A. Rydberg, owner and oper- 


ator of the Rydberg Implement Co. cele- 
brated his 50th anniversary in business 
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in Melrose, Wis. During these years, 
businessman Rydberg has: Made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the community; 
participated in economic changes and 
progress; and, as well, made many non- 
business contributions to bettering life 
in Melrose. 

For such unique services, Mr. Rydberg 
has been lauded and congratulated by 
his friends and neighbors. 

Recently, the Melrose Chronicle pub- 
lished an article for the occasion entitled 
“Open House To Celebrate 50th Anni- 
versary of Rydberg Implement Co.” Re- 
flecting how a Wisconsin businessman— 
operating in times of great change— 
sometimes problematical—has written a 
real U.S. success story, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oren House To CELEBRATE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
oy RYDBERG IMPLEMENT Co. 

On March 21, 1962, Mr. C. A. Rydberg, 
owner and operator of the Rydberg Imple- 
ment Co., will reach a milestone as a busi- 
nessman in Melrose. The occasion will be 
his 50th anniversary as a businessman here. 
the year 1912, at the age of 25, Al, as 
known to his many friends, came to 
his wife, the former Gertrude 
E. Berg, of Beaver Creek, and opened an 
automotive garage in the old Ed Erickson 
This shop was, and still is, 


op for Mr, Bert Erickson, 
a plumber, and son of the late Ed Erickson. 

Al and his garage stayed at this location 
for about 1 year, before moving to a new 
location, a half block away, the building 
west of the Chronicle office, now owned by 
the Gilbertson Chevrolet Co., and used as a 
storage shed and paint shop. 

“The garage business in those days was 
good,” Al says, “except for the winter months 
of December through April, when cars were 
put up on blocks, because roads were so bad 
cars could not travel on them.” To make 
money in these months Al would go around 
to the farms and saw wood for the farmers. 

His garage was the only one in the area 
in 1915, and according to records Al has kept 
all these years, there were only 32 cars in 
the area to service. Some of them were 
Fords, Buicks, Maxwells, Flanders, RCH (the 
original Hup), Case Studebakers, Overlands, 
Detroit, Imperial, Krit, and Paige. If Al's 
recollection is correct, Oliver O' Hearn, Sr., 
owned the first car in Melrose, a Ford. 

Forrest Farrand, now of Fountain City, was 
Al's first hired mechanic. A few others were 
Bill Spors (deceased), and Archie Bolger, 
now of Madison. They did general repair 
work on all makes and models, sold tires, 
batteries, and gas, which cost about 10 cents 
a gallon at that time. Up until 1914, when 
they installed a gas pump, gas was sold from 
two 20-gallon drums. 

There being no snowplows at that time, 
Al and a group of men decided to make one, 
When it was finished they harnessed eight 
horses to it and opened the road to Black 
River Falls. It took 2 days to accomplish 
this feat. The first day they got as far 
as Irving. 

In 1917, the garage business was sup- 
plemented by the addition of the Harvester 
Implement line. Three years later the In- 
ternational Harvester Implement line was 
added, and remained that way until in 1928 
when the garage business was sold to Mr. 
John Spaulding of Melrose. 
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Al moved the implement business to his 
present location. Later the garage business 
was sold to its present owner, C. F. Gilbert- 
son, owner of the Gilbertson Chevrolet Co. 

During the years since 1920, in the Im- 
plement Co., he has been assisted by Frank 
Wintjen, 1920-28; Will Huber, Sr., 1928-40; 
Clarence Roseland, 1941-50; John Eckart. 
1948-60. Other helping him have been WiN 
Huber, Jr., Addison Ralston, and Walter 
Miles. 

Fifty years is a long time to be in busi- 
ness in one town, but when Al looks back 
over the years, he says it doesn't seem very 
long at all, He is now 75 years old, and 
in very good health. He says if he stays in 
such good health, he’s sure he will make 
it to his 75th anniversary, 8 

To celebrate his 50 years in business, he 
is inviting everyone to an open house at his 
Implement shop on Wednesday, March 21. 
There will be refreshments, gifts, and door 
prizes. Each farmer in the area will re- 
ceive one glove in the mail this week. They 
can pick up its mate by attending the open 
house. 

During the past 50 years, Al has partici- 
pated in many community affairs and has 
served in several offices. He has served on 
the hoard of trustees; president of the vil- 
lage, member of the school board and justice 
of the peace, an office he still holds. He 
is a charter member of the Melrose Volun- 
teer Fire Department, charter member of 
the Rotary Club of which he is treasurer 
at the present time; a member of the Ma- 
sonic Order, Black River Falls, the Consis- 
tory at Eau Claire and Zor Shrine at Madi- 
son. He has served on the Red Cross 
committee and is still serving on the county 
draft board to which he was appointed 
August 30, 1948. 

Congratulation ads of fellow businessmen 
appear in this issue, and all join in wishing 
Al continued success and happiness, 


Progress in Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 35 
years ago Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
flew across the Atlantic Ocean alone. 
The flight captured the world's imagi- 
nation and ushered in the age of avia- 
tion. 

A recent column by Jim Bishop, syn- 
dicated columnist, whose articles appear 
regularly in the New York Journal- 
American and Washington Star com- 
pares the log of Lindbergh’s flight with 
the log of one of our present-day pilots, 
Capt. E. H. Rushton, of Pan American 
World Airways. 

Mr. President, the contrast is dra- 
matic. For instance, 1 hour after being 
airborne, Lindberg was over Providence, 
Long Island. During the same period of 
time, Captain Rushton’s log reports that 
the giant Pan American 707 Clipper was 
over Nova Scotia. - 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed follow- 
ing my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


March 23, 1962 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN AVIATION 
(By Jim Bishop) 

Idlewild tower told Pan-American Flight 
114 to go. In the jet, Capt. E. H. Rushton, 4 
check pilot, watched the flight commander 
run his eyes over the multitude of instru- 
ments for the last time. They looked at the 
copilot and the flight engineer. All hands 
nodded and, in snow, the huge bat with the 
cyclops eyes shrieked with fright and s 
down runway 31-L, lifting lazily in the dark- 
ness and turning toward Paris. 

Captain Rushton kept an informal 108- 
On May 21, 1927, Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh flew the same route in a Ryan mono- 
plane called the Spirit of St. Louis. He, too. 
kept a log. Lindbergh needed 3314 hours to 
reach Paris. Captain Rushton did it in 6 
hours 27 minutes. Here are the logs, briefed 
in part: 

Lindbergh takeoff: Plane weighs 244 tons. 
Men pushing back of wing as radial engine 
revs up 25 revolutions per minute low. 
Cleared wires at Long Island field, 
turned east at 200 feet altitude. Air 
105 miles per hour. Use road map of NeW 
York State and Connecticut. Plane has no 
forward visibility, use two-mirror periscope 
out left-hand window.” 

Rushton takeoff; “Pan-American Clipper 
Cathay weighs 157 tons with tanks not quite 
topped off. Light snow, haze. Visibility 2 
miles, Jet engines develop 66,000 pounds of 
thrust, 70 tons of fuel aboard. Accelerate 
to 300 knots for climb to 29,000 feet. Aboard 
are 122 passengers, 11 crew. Radar shows 
50 miles of Long Island below.” 

One hour later: 

Lindbergh: “Passed Providence 90 minutes 
out. Course 71" magnetic. Must use 37 
course changes for Great Circle route. At 
Massachusetts, count 20 miles out to sea, 
then change course again. At end of 37th 
change, Paris should lie 10 miles ahead.” 

Rushton: “Over Nova Scotia, lights of Hall- 
fax ahead in clear moonlight. Paris Orly 
beacon is now 5 hours 24 minutes away. 
Speed 610. Great Circle course will take us 
north to latitude 55.“ 

Second hour: 

Lindbergh; “Cape Cod passed under star- 
board wing. * * * Altitude 20 feet. 

107. Aim for Nova Scotia, 250 miles ahead. 

Rushton: “Over Gander, Newfoundland 
Four minutes ahead of time. Altitude 33,000. 
Passengers having dinner. * Will b 
speed to 690 miles per hour.” 

Third hour: 

Lindbergh: “Altitude 50 feet. Airspeed 
104. * * * Using 16 gallons per hour.” 

Rushton: “1,675 miles out of New York: 
Fuel consumption, 2,300 gallons 
hour.” 

Fourth hour: 

Lindbergh: “Nova Scotia ahead.” 

Rushton: ‘Position 1,550 miles from Paris: 
** * Passengers dozing.” 

Fifth hour: 

Lindbergh: “Over Nova Scotia. » ¢ + what 
amazing magic Is carried in an airplane 
wings. New York at breakfast; Nova Scotia 
at lunch.” 

Rushton: “Approaching Ireland.” 

Sixth hour: 

Lindbergh: “Still over Nova Scotia.” 

Rushton: “Sun Is coming up fast as we 
pass London.” 

Seventh hour: 

Lindbergh: “Nova Scotia. Visibility un“ 
limited. Altitude 600 feet.” 

Rushton: “Passengers debarked. cleared 
customs. Time New York to Paris: 6 hours 
27 minutes.” 


” 


The Importance of Public Service Careers 
in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 24, 1962 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
Tuary 10, 1962, I had the privilege of 
faring an old friend and distinguished 
Dublic servant deliver a thoughtful and 
Stimulating address on the importance 
Of public service careers in our democ- 
racy, The friend was the Honorable 
Frank M. Coffin, former Congressman 
from the Second District of Maine, and 
Row Deputy Administrator of the 
Azency for International Development. 
The Occasion was a testimonial dinner 
f ring the G.E. college bowl winners 

dom Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
Mr. Coffin, whose own career as a pri- 
Vate citizen and public official has been 
Marked by a rare dedication to the im- 
Rrovement of government, offered to stu- 
ents a challenge to make public service 
career; to all his listeners he gave 
the reminder that “today as never before 
e is a premium on good govern- 
ment—whether we speak of town select- 
men the superintendent of schools, State 
Eislators, highway supervisors, Con- 
and Senators, game wardens 

or Foreign Service Officers.” 


Mr. Cofnn's message was such an im- 
ab t one I believe it should be avail- 
2 for thoughtful readers in all parts 

the country. I ask unanimous con- 
Cam Mr. President, that the text of Mr. 
es address be printed in the Appen- 
of the RECORD. 
= being no objection, the address 
88 ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BY Hon. Frank M. Corrin AT 
THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER HONORING THE 
GE. CorLece Bow, WINNERS From BATES 
LEWISTON, MAINE, SATURDAY EVE- 

NING, Fesrvary 10, 1962 
mw Occasions have given me more difficulty 
Striving for the right theme than this 
is to To talk solely about the triumph itself 
the encourage these combatants to rest on 
com däurels. And they are too young to be 
virt Placent. To preach about the solid 
lane of application and perseverence is to 
8 the obvious, if not insult their intelli- 
tae Finally, this is not the occasion for 
8 about the missions of foreign policy 
ey are part of my working life, for this 
Bates 8 is for our conquering heroes from 
ton and, temporarily at least, from Lewis- 

and from Maine. 

a T have hit upon a compromise between 
whi enored guests and the vineyard in 
ch I presently labor. When I see in young 
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people intelligence, the capacity to work hard 
and long, and a zest for the exhilerating 
tortures of the competitive life, I cannot 
resist putting in an appeal. The intriguing 
game we are entitled to play when we ob- 
serve young people emerging as adults 
endowed with considerable gifts is to specu- 
late about their future. This is much more 
wholesome than talking about the past of 
our contemporaries. Now it may well be that 
the team we honor tonight will turn out to 
be atomic physicists, engineers for space- 
craft, conquerors of the common cold, emi- 
nent educators, business tycoons, or, in the 
case of one of them, a practitioner of the 
most demanding profession of all—a house- 
wife. 

But I would hope that in their thinking 
about their future, and that of all their 
bright and competitive colleagues and oppo- 
nents, they would ask the basic questions: 
intelligence to what end? work for what 
objective? competition to what purpose? 
And as they wrestle with these hard ques- 
tions I would hope that they would give 
serious thought to the vast field of the public 
service. 

This is something which few college grad- 
uates of my generation would seriously con- 
sider or desire or consciously strive for. 
Today, with vocational guidance being 
stressed in so many schools and colleges, I 
suspect that the world of public service is 
adequately portrayed. Even so, I doubt that 
its wide spectrum and importance are always 
portrayed in living color. This past week I 
was struck by a visit I had from a Maine 
college boy who came to Washington to talk 
about a career in government administra- 
tion. I viewed this as a casual byproduct 
of a trip to the Nation's Capital. But it was 
more than that. This boy had hitchhiked 
from Maine to Washington to talk for a half 
hour about the prospects of government serv- 
ice as a career. He was not a jobseeker. He 
was pl his further education. I told 
him I thought he could not pick a more 
useful field. And then I wondered how 
many more hitchhikers there were like him. 
I hope many, many more. 

My approach to this is not the pay scale, 
the security of civil service, or the 
benefits. All of these vary among the 50 
States and the Federal Government. If one 
were to approach any career from this point 
of view, he has grown old too quickly—and 
he has sold himself short. 

The obvious rewards are balanced by hid- 
den burdens. Frustration, ignored achieve- 
ment, bureaucratic infighting, overwork, 
thoughtless superiors, insensitive legislators, 
an inquisitive press, an often unsympathetic 
public—these are the lot of public servants 
everywhere in some degree. 

My message, therefore, is not that public 
service is a soft or secure life. When it is 
that, then it is also a mediocre and dull life. 
My view is a very simple one. It is that to- 
day as never before there is a premium on 
good Government—whether we speak of town 
selectmen, the superintendent of schools, 
State legislators, highway supervisors, Con- 
gressmen and Senators, game wardens or For- 
eign Service officers. 

Upon the existence of good Government 
depend the growth of communities, the pros- 
perity of States, the effective functioning of 
the Federal-State system, the balanced pro- 


gress of the Nation's economy, and, most im- 
portant of all, the steady, wise, and sensitive 
leadership of this Nation in the vital affairs 
of the world. 

The closer I approach the internal work- 
ings of government, the more convinced I 
am that the effectiveness of government, 
great or small depends upon the quality of 
the key man or woman in each area of 
policy, decision, and operations. An inade- 
quate law or regulation administered by 
skilled and sensitive people will often do 
more to decrease suffering or Increase hap- 
piness than the best of laws carried out by 
incompetent, mediocre, and unimaginative 
Officials. 

Let me give an example. Three years ‘ago 
I visited the headquarters of the European 
Economic Community in Brussels. At that 
time it was largely a collection of citizens 
from six European countries who had the 
job of trying to develop common trade, 
transportation, social and economic policies 
laid down by the Treaty of Rome. No group 
of Officisis had less authority or a smaller 
legal basis for action. A month ago I re- 
visited Brussels to find the dream of a United 
States of Europe well along the road to 
reality. The answer lay in the quality of 
civil seryants. I have not seen anywhere a 
more capable, dedicated, hard-working, or 
resourceful group of officials. The atmos- 
phere in Brussels vibrates with hope, dogged 
determination, and competitiveness. Medi- 
ocrity is rarely found. 

We cannot legislate mediocrity out of ex- 
istence. And mediocrity in governmeht is 
an expensive luxury. In communities and 
States as elsewhere, it is a shackle on prog- 
ress. The longrun cost is a pall of defeat- 
ism, narrowmindedness, pettiness, and a 
focus on what has happened, not what can 
happen. But for this Nation at this perlod 
of history mediocrity is not merely expen- 
sive? it could be lethal at any one of a num- 
ber of pressure points. If a key official is 
weary and forgets to include an important 
point in a briefing paper for the Secretary 
of State, an unfortunate chain of events 
could result. If a cable to an Ambassador 
overseas is misleading or ambiguous, U.S. 
policy could take a turn for the worse. If 
inadequate preparation is made for a public 
speech, explaining important Government 
policy, or if a key press release is too long 
delayed, public understanding suffers. If 
our tariff negotiators are less than alert, able, 
and completely informed, our industry or 
agriculture suffers needlessly. 

Government is like an iceberg. Only its 
top is visible. We think that our policy 
at the U.N. is made simply by Ambassador 
Stevenson grabbing the microphone and 
saying what appears to him as appropriate. 
But behind every utterance and every vote 
lies the work of Americans in many em- 
bassies abroad, in our Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organizations in Washington, in four 
regional bureaus, in our Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and in our UN. staff 
in New York. Every day more cable traffic 
issues from the Department of State than 
from all the press services combined. And 
each cable is generally the product of at 
least a half dozen key officers. And the 
quality of the cable depends on the people 
who draft it. 
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Up to now I have avoided using the word 
“bureaucrat” because it raises our hackles. 
It is not the kind of a word that would 
challenge an alert and keen young man or 
woman, We still go by Webster's old defi- 
nition of a bureaucrat as an “official of a 
bureau, especially one pursuing a narrow 
and arbitrary routine.” This is what is 
wrong. Time has passed this definition by. 
This Nation, this State, this community— 
all owe an incalculable debt to its good 
bureaucrats. There cannot be good gov- 
ernment in a complex society without a good 
bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately, the creation of a good 
bureaucracy, which is merely another way 
of labeling professionalism in public affairs, 
has not been a natural byproduct of our own 
history. Although I am wary of general- 
izations, I think it safe to suggest that until 
the December day in 1941 when the myth 
of American isolation went up in smoke 
over Pearl Harbor we had rather thought 
foreign policy was something of extremely 
small concern to most of us. 

Although there were notable exceptions, 
the demands of foreign policy as we con- 
ceived them did not sound any trumpet for 
the best talent in America. That was chiefly 
used up in exemplifying the national point 
of view which was perfectly expressed by 
Calvin Coolidge when he said that the chief 
business of this Nation was business. There 
was simply very little on the American scene 
to cause the situation to be otherwise. 

In Europe and Great Britain, as I have 
just had excellent opportunity to observe, 
quite the reverse has been true. Not many 
of the legacies of the system of nobility have 
been worth emulating. But it is a fact that 
the public service under that system was 
from the beginning a responsibility freely 
assumed by the class best equipped to do it, 
although ‘or reasons often solidly rooted in 
clear self-interest. 

The result has been that the public service 
still stands at the top of the catalog of careers 
to which the bright young men and women 
of Europe are attracted. There has been a 
healthy democratic leavening over the years, 
as a study of the origins of high civil ser- 
vants of today would demonstrate, but the 
tradition of proud public service is centuries 
old. Despite the innumerable changes in 
the leadership of France during the postwar 
years, the country was held together by its 
elite corps of top civil servants, the inspec- 
teurs.” I have just had dramatic firsthand 
evidence of this in my talks with the en- 
dowed and inspired people who are creating 
a new Even in Japan, as I talked 
with senior officials in the Finance Ministry, 
four or five young men, hardly more than 
boys, were sitting in on our talks. When I 
inquired about them, I learned that they 
were the public servants of the future, sery- 
ing their apprenticeship. 

All this is of interest to this country only 
as proof that public service need not offer 
the tarnished image it has often precented 
on this side of the Atlantic. Of course, we 
would not create these high standards by the 
same means as our European friends even if 
it were possible to turn back the clock. We 
must not fail, however, to do the same thing 
by our own methods and without delaying 
another generation. I am optimist enough 
to think that conscious decisions on the 
part of young people like the Bates “brain 
team” here are going to give yelocity to this 
movement. 

What is a good bureaucrat? He is not 
necessarily a “he”. In my recent visit 
abroad, I met our top foreign political ofi- 
cer at one of our key embassies. This offi- 
cer, at the very top of the profession, was a 
Maine girl from Bethel, Miss Margaret Tib- 
betts. She is highly regarded throughout 
our Foreign Service. In London our key 
aid liaizon officer with the British Govern- 
ment is a woman. So is our No. 2 aid liaison 
official in Paris. Nor is age a requirement. 
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Whether one travels in developed or de- 
veloping countries, or visits such domestic 
departments as Commerce, Agriculture, or 
Interior, or State capitals, county seats, or 
city halls, he will find young people in their 
late twenties and thirties in most strategic 
and responsible positions. 

Whether male or female, young or not so 
young, on foreign or domestic duty, in State, 
Federal, or local government, the top bureau- 
crat combines an expertness in his specialty 
with a breadth of view, an ability to find 
his way through complicated bureaucratic 
channels, and an instinct for the possible 
and important. He also must judge his ac- 
tion in the light of what has happened in 
the past and what might follow in the fu- 
ture. He knows when to fight hard and 
when to draw back. He lacks the “visibility” 
and the freedom of individual action of the 
legislator, but his life is one of the contin- 
ued and sensitive use of power. He cannot, 
even if he would, avoid using power daily. 
His pace is fast. He must absorb ring 
quantities of reading material, attend end- 
less meetings, write countless memos. He 
is resilent because he has to be. When his 
superiors or their policies shift, it is up to 
him to make them work, to breathe life into 
them. He has to adapt to new tasks, new 
procedures, new organizations. His is the 
role that melds the forces of continuity and 
change. 

The top bureaucrat in State or Federal 
Government is exercising responsibility 
matched by a private-company manager, 
vice president, or president. He is paid one- 
half to one-third what his private counter- 
parts receive. If he is in foreign work, he 
and his family risk the hazards of disease 
or inadequate schooling. But he is sustained 
by the conviction that his life is being spent 
in a useful and vital work. And this, as 
we grow older, is increasingly important. 

I suppose I have dwelt on the place of 
our best talent in terms of Federal service 
in Washington because that is where I am 
now engaged, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood on this, for the fact is that excellence 
of brains and talent is as necessary at every 
level of the public service. The challenge of 
making American democracy work, and for 
work you may substitute survive, falls no 
less on the city mayor or manager than on 
a Senator or a Secretary of State, on a plan- 
ner in the smallest city, or a zoning official 
in the smallest town, no less than on the 
drafters of treaties. 

The kind of public servant I have described 
comes from many sources—from agriculture, 
from business, from the professions, or di- 
rectly from schools, college, or advanced stud- 
ies in administration or another specialty. 
But in his breadth of view, in his interest 
in his society, in his values and perspective, 
in his capacity to adapt to changing needs, 
he is the kind of person which liberal arts 
colleges like Bates seek to send forth to the 
world. This kind of contribution to our 
State and National life will be increasingly 
critical in the years ahead. 


For we are engaged in the supreme com- 
petition. I do not refer solely to the com- 
petition of which Khrushchev spoke when 
he said his system would bury us. There 
is a greater competition. It is a competition 
between our way of life and all totalitarian 
ways; between our resources, intelligence, 
and goodwill, and the poverty, iliness, illit- 
eracy, and disorder of one-third of the 
world. This is a competition which involves 
us all, citizens and public servants alike, 
at every level of government. If we bring 
to this contest the preparation, the spirit, 
the human, and the steadiness under fire, 
of those we honor tonight, we should look 
forward with zest. For this is the world 
bowl. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as I 
have mentioned, Mr. Coffin delivered his 
address at a testimonial banquet for the 
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G.E. College Bowl winners from Bates 
College. As an alumnus of that college, 
and as a member of the board of trustees. 
I was proud of the remarkable record 
made by the students who represented 
Bates in the nationwide television pro- 
gram testing their knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and intellectual alacrity. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the March 1962 Bates Bulletin. 
telling the story of the Bates champion- 
ship team, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. To this tribute, I add 
my own words of praise to their coach, 
Dr. Goldat, the individual members of 
the team, and to all who have con- 
tributed to this success. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAMPIONSHIP G.E. CoLLEGE Bown TsAM 

BRTNS NATIONWIDE RENOWN TO BaTEs COL- 

LEGE 


“One of the best Christmas presents We 
could have had.“ This was the concensus 
of Bates students, alumni, faculty, and 
friends following the Christmas Eve cham- 
pionship victory by the Bates General Elec- 
tric College Bowl team, 

Since last June, when a group of Bates 
students won two victories on the CBS tele- 
vision network just before the program went 
off the air for the summer, the name of 
Bates and the fortunes of its team have 
been followed by several million people from 
Maine to Hawaii—as they watched the new 
team of Bates students win again and again 
in this contest that demanded quick recall 
of academic information. 

Having retired undefeated after fiye con- 
tests in November and December, the Bates 
students and their coach, Dr. George D. GOl- 
dat, were treated as conquering heroes bY 
interested alumni and friends of the col- 
lege. Gifts from Twin City merchants, din- 
ner invitations, letters and telegrams ol 
congratulations from across the Nation have 
showered upon the group. 

In January the participants were guests 
of Gov. John H. Reed in the executive man- 
sion for a dinner in honor of the Governor's 
birthday. Shortly afterward, the Associated 
Industries of Maine invited the team to its 
annual meeting in Augusta. Local service 
clubs and the chamber of commerce fe 
the group at dinners and in early Feb 
a major testimonial banquet was 
by citizens of Lewiston-Auburn in the 
Lewiston Armory. Keynote speaker at 
event was former Congressman ` 
Coffin, '40, now Deputy Administrator of th® 
Agency for International Development, 

A $1,500 SCHOLARSHIP FoR EACH WIN 

This fall's Bates College team on the G-E. 
College Bowl defeated teams representing 
Brandeis University, Trinity College, Mac- 
alaster College, the University of North Da 
kota, and Wheaton College, and won ſor 
Bates a $1,500 scholarship each time. aa 
bonus for retiring undefeated, Bates receiv! 
an additional 61,500 at the close of du 
fifth program, along with a silver bowl em 
blematic of the championship. 

In winning championship honors, Bates 
joins a select list of previous five-time Ww!” 
ners—Colgate, Rutgers, Hobart and wien 
Smith, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, an 
Pomona. 

BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


The final game established a record score 
for the Maine college, whore 390 points 
topped the previous record of 360 points es 
tablished by Johns Hopkins last season. 

Last spring, when Bates had opportunity 
to enter only two contests, the team wor 
over Muhlenberg and George Washington. 
The interest stimulated by the fine show" 
ing of the Bates team prompted the Pr? 
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ducers of the show to invite Bates to take 
on Brandeis University, which in June of 
1960 had retired for the season after one 
appearance. 

The two Bates victories last June plus the 
five for this fall's championship team made 
Bates the first college to have appeared 
Seven times on the bowl program, and 
brought a grand total of $12,000 in scholar- 
ship funds—more than any other school had 
ever won. The Bates-Wheaton champion- 
Ship contest, the last in which Bates ap- 
Peared, was the 110th match since the 
Program started in January of 1959. 


STUDENTS TRAIN FOR THE BOWL CONTESTS 


Dr. George D. Goldat, assistant professor 
Of cultural heritage, picked the team after 
& series of contests on campus. Then the 

members trained intensively under 
Coach Goldat. A board of switches and 
was constructed to duplicate the 

Actual game conditions as closely as pos- 
Sible, and the team went through numerous 
Practice sessions as Coach Goldat timed the 
responses and scored the accuracy of the 

ers. 

To Bates alumni and friends who watched 

their favorites compete on the nationwide 
network, the faces and personalities of 
the contestants are familiar. 

Captain of the current team, Nicholas 

trellis, a senior from Peabody, Mass., 
is a biology major; his interests also ex- 
tend to philosophy and literature. After he 
Completes his education, which probably will 
include graduate school, he indicates a career 
goal of teaching or research. 

Casimir J. Kolaski, Jr., a sophomore, is the 
Veteran of both the Bates teams that com- 
Peted in the College Bowl. From Ridge- 

„Conn., he is an English major who 
hopes to teach eventually. K. O.,“ as he is 
Called, is an avid reader; he is interested in 
Philosophy and history and enjoys writing 
in his spare“ time. 

Another sophomore on the team, John 

comes to Bates from Northampton, 

Also interested in history and philos- 
hy, John is an English major. but is un- 
decided on career plans at the moment. 

The lone freshman on the team is Jeffrey 
A. Rouault, of Fayetteville, N.Y. His interest 
in history and current events is mirrored by 
a desire to enter study of law, and he par- 
ticipates in the activities of the freshman 
debate team as well as being a singer in the 

society. Jeff is the team’s musical 
expert; his tastes run from the current pops 
to all areas of classical music. He, too, is 
an avid reader. 

Alternate on the team was Miss Bernice L. 
Schulte, a senior from Milford, Conn. A 
Mathematics major, Bernice helped in the 
team’s training by providing competition 
oo her particular knowledge of the phys- 
Cal sciences. Early this fall Bernice was 
elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa, 
One of three students this year to be so 

lored on the basis of their work through 
bo Junior year. By special request of the 

ys she was on hand to receive the trophy 
at the close of the final program. Bernice 
is g strongly of graduate school next 
Year with the possibility of entering college 
teaching, 


Export Controls to Communist Nations 
Needed To Win the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


8 Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
an people, I know, were relieved at the 
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announcement on March 23 by Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges of the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to allow a private 
firm to export some $400 million worth of 
wheat and barley to Red China and 
North Korea. 

Last week President Kennedy had in- 
dicated that the International Trading 
Corp. of Seattle had applied for export 
licenses covering 6 million metric tons of 
wheat and barley to Red China and 444 
million metric tons of wheat and barley 
to North Korea. The President’s state- 
ment had caused great concern to many 
of us who have recognized that the eco- 
nomic squeeze on the mainland Chinese 
consumers is creating a serious political 
problem for their civil leaders. 

It is to be hoped, Mr. Speaker, that the 
making public of this decision will not 
lull the American people into a false 
sense of security, because I do not think 
it is any secret here in Washington that 
influential members of our State De- 
partment would never have recom- 
mended against shipping agricultural 
products to Red China if the Chinese 
Government itself had asked us for them. 
These State Department leaders take the 
position that it would be a psychological 
victory for the free world if Communist 
China asked to buy grain. On the other, 
our military leadership in the Far East, I 
understand, strongly opposes supplying 
Red China with agricultural products 
and takes the position instead that any 
such policy would deal a disastrous blow 
to our prestige with other nations in the 
Far East including our strong ally, the 
Philippine Republic. And by the way, 
just to keep the record clear, let us not 
overlook the fact that Red China exports 
substantial amounts of rice and has been 
doing so of very recent date. The 
United States should bear that in mind. 

As I reminded the House last week, 
the Export Control Act of 1949 expires 
on June 30, 1962. It is this act which 
authorizes the President to use export 
controls in furtherance of our foreign 
policy and in the interest of national se- 
curity. If the Export Act of 1949 is not 
extended, of course, the only restrictions 
on the shipment of strategic and non- 
strategic goods to foreign countries 
would be first, under the so-called Battle 
Act which prohibits arms and goods of 
a military nature; second, under the 
Foreign Assistance Act which prohibits 
assistance under the foreign aid pro- 
gram to any nation unless the President 
determines such nation is not dominated 
and controlled by the international Com- 
munist movement; and, third, Public 
Law 480 which restricts delivery of sur- 
plus agricultural products to any nation 
not deemed “friendly.” 

It has seemed to me quite evident that 
there are powerful influences in this ad- 
ministration that have been working to- 
ward removing all legal impediments to 
full and free trade of all kinds of goods, 
strategic and otherwise, with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc nations. For example, Mr. 
Speaker, I had thought that when ex- 
tending Public Law 480 last July, under 
the so-called Latta amendment, the Con- 
gress spelled out its intention that in no 
manner would the United States either 
subsidize the export, sale, or make avail- 
able any subsidized agricultural com- 
modities to any nations that were mem- 
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bers of the Communist bloc. I had 
thought that by adding the Latta 
amendment, aid or trade, whichever one 
wants to call it, with Poland would cease. 
Prior to the Latta amendment, under 
Public Law 480, title I, agreements had 
been signed and agricultural products 
shipped to Poland which had cost the 
Commodity Credit Corporation $509 mil- 
lion for which, as I understand, we re- 
ceived the equivalent of $365 million in 
Polish currency called zlotys which was 
placed to the credit of the United States 
in Poland and for which we have no 
real use, nor for which in my opinion 
will we ever receive any consideration. 

In addition to this, in the form of 
foreign aid we have given Poland over 
the years a total of more than $500 mil- 
lion and may I say as a result of this 
generosity I doubt if the United States 
has won any friendship, but rather the 
Polish Government has been dominated 
and controlled more and more by the 
U. S. S. R. 

As I indicated, Mr. Speaker, I had 
thought by new language in the Foreign 
Aid Act and in Public Law 480 that this 
trade and aid would cease. But on 
December 15, 1961, the Polish and Amer- 
ican Governments signed another agree- 
ment calling for $44 million worth of 
agricultural commodities to be sent to 
Poland. Meanwhile, this so-called 
friendly nation had loaned money to 
Cuba, shipped machinery and food to 
other Communist bloc countries and, to 
top that off, or so I have read, shipped 
actual arms to North Vietnam which 
possibly right now are being used for 
killing American boys in that conflagra- 
tion. Also Poland voted against the 
United States and with the U.S. S. R. in 
the United Nations. 

In Seattle, when the super-tanker 
Titan was loading some of this latter 
grain, as I previously told the House, a 
little band of public-spirited citizens 
picketed the terminal to protest this 
foreign trade policy. 

While, as I said, I am relieved at the 
decision of the Administration in con- 
nection with the issuance of licenses 
to ship grain to Red China, I do wonder 
as to what the next move will be. What 
matter that an anti-Communist trade 
and aid policy of export controls was 
set forth in the spirit and language of 
recent legislation. I believe the intent 
of Congress will continue to be ignored. 

Last January there was an article in 
the New York Times by Felix Belair, Jr. 
It told of a task force headed by George 
W. Ball, the same George W. Ball who 
has since become Under Secretary of 
State. Secretary Ball has appropriately 
described that task force as a “loose 
group of individuals and ideas,“ but the 
report of this group, according to the 
New York Times article, proposed to 
President Kennedy a virtual scrapping 
of the existing embargo on export of 
strategic materials to Soviet bloc nations. 
The report was quoted as saying that 
present voluntary machinery for con- 
trolling strategic exports to the Soviets 
has all but broken down. 

My point is, Mr. Speaker, that with 
foreign policy advisors such as Secretary 
Ball in high office, I cannot help being 
concerned as to decisions covering ex- 
ports which the President may reach. 
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Already the ban on subsidized surplus 
agricultural products has been lifted. 
That was done last June. What next? 

What will the President do about the 
extension of the Export Control Act? 
Will he request that it be extended and 
will he oppose my proposal for strength- 
ening the language of that act so as to 
express the will of the Congress that the 
Sino-Soviet bloc not be opened up for 
export licensing of strategic agricultural 
products? How about the present 
embargo on shipments to Red China and 
North Korea and North Vietnam and 
Cuba? Will that ban be lifted? 

I wonder. Do we plan coexistence or 
do we plan to win the cold war? 

If the administration decides to allow 
the sale of grain to Red China, in my 
opinion the cold war is lost. Under such 
a policy, we will have assured the suc- 
cess of the Communist system. 

As for the Congress, in the face of a 
possible impending alteration in policy to 
liberalize our trade policy, I think we 
must act. We must spell out to the ex- 
ecutive branch of government that as- 
sistance in the way of any food or fiber, 
aid or trade, shall not go to any country 
unless the President determines that 
such country is not under Communist 
government. It is not enough to use 
language as in the Mutural Security Act: 

The President shall continuously assure 
himself * * * that the furnishing of such 
assistance is in the interest of national se- 
curity of the United States. 


Nor is it enough to say as in section 
101 of Public Law 480 that foreign aid in 
agricultural commodities must be to a 
friendly nation. 

Under the threat of lose individuals 
and ideas,” to use the Under Secretary’s 
own language, the Congress must say 
what it means in words that cannot be 
misconstrued, and we must not delegate 
the authority to decide which nations 
are friendly in this cold war. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary Rusk has said Poland is clearly 
a member of the Soviet bloc and that 
her government is geographically and 
economically bound to the U.SS.R.— 
yet, under the Export Control Act and 
Public Law 480, Poland is deemed to be 
friendly and not under domination and 
control of the international Communist 
movement. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision last week 
not to issue licenses to export grain to 
Red China and North Korea is a respite. 
Now, Congress must tighten up the law 
and establish a policy under which the 
cold war can be won. 


S OS: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 24, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
March 8 I placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the first part of an essay entitled 
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“Conservation and the Construction of 
Public Roads.” Written by Ernest Swift, 
it appeared in the March 1 issue of Con- 
servation News, published by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 


PART N 


The March 15 issue of Conservation 
News carries part II of this excellent 
statement, which cites additional reasons 
for passage of my bill, S. 2767. The bill 
would require the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior’s approval of Federal-aid highway 
projects, surveys, plans, specifications, 
and estimates which affect fish, wildlife, 
and recreation values. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
part If of Conservation and the Con- 
struction of Public Roads.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PUnt ic Roaps—Parr II 


(By Ernest Swift) 


The National Wildlife Federation has been 
receiving numerous calls for help from every 
corner of the Nation in the matter of road 
bullding, and it is time that conservationists 
unite to help preserve some of America’s 
most cherished posseesions before they are 
bulldozed under or excavated away. 

Highways are constructed in the name of 
progress and “promoting the general wel- 
fare.” To what extent highways should be 
given dominance over all other values at all 
times, however, is highly debatable. It is 
evident, though, that greater controls need 
to be exerted on those who would push roads 
through any and all areas with callous dis- 
regard for anyone or anything. 

Grass on the other side of the fense always 
Is greener, the truism relates. Thus, travel 
to faraway places long has had allure for 
many people. Travel opportunities today are 
greater than in any previous age, and much 
of the development is recent. 

There was a time when the railroads 
proudly called themselves the lifeline of 
the Nation, but that slogan has been deftly 
pilfered by the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
romantic days of the railroads are quietly 
slipping into the pages of history or into 
museums. 

Based on rapidly growing protests, Con- 
gressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Nobrrska, 
last August introduced H.R. 8595 to limit 
powers of the Bureau of Public Roads to 
condemn rights-of-way through lands dedi- 
cated as public parks, including city and 
municipal, county, and State parks, 

Then, in February of this year, Senator 
Lee Mercar, of Montana, introduced 8. 2707 
which would protect fish and wildlife and 
other recreation values by requiring approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior of project 
surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates, 
etc., for Federal aid roads. 

These proposals would have far-reaching 
effects in regulating road construction activi- 
ties and likely will evoke some plain and 
fancy protests. Different conservation groups 
in many States, however, resent the callous 
disregard given to recreational and esthetic 
values. In fact, it often scems that parks 
and refuges and forests hold a fascination 
for highway planners, possibly because 
esthetic values are more dificult to prove 
and protect. 

In one of its releases, the Bureau of Public 
Roads promotes its own importance by stat- 
ing: “The Interstate System will give new 
freedom and new speed and safety to the 
movement of people and goods. The advan- 
tages to long-range travel, whether by car, 
bus, or truck are obvious, Business and 
vacation travel will take less time. There 
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will be greater comfort and less strain in 
driving. Deliveries will be faster and truck 
operation more productive * farm prod- 
ucts will move quicker and with less dam- 
age.” Most people accept this as an enticing 
and sound argument. 

Public Law 87-61 of the 87th Congress, 
the Federal aid highway program, is a rather 
short but formidable document which, in 
essence, takes up the slack on road building 
and has escalator clauses running into 1972. 
It provides, among other things, for a 41,000- 
mile System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, at a cost of $41 billion. This does not 
include improving 826,000 miles in the Fed- 
eral aid network of primary and secondary 
roads and major urban streets. 

The law and news releases imply that the 
Federal highway program Is a pay-as-you- go 
effort and that road users foot the bill, but 
it appears that diversion of general tax rev- 
enues will be necessary. This means tax 
moneys from sources other than gas and ve- 
hicle taxes. 

This is to provide stimulus for em ployment 
in the steel, construction, cement, and other 
industries. Since industry, earthmovers, and 
labor groups have few political differences 
when the scent of public money is in the alt, 
their combined power can crush any little 
two-bit conservation movement to save a 
park or glen or crystal stream. 

Statistics can be likened to a lamppost— 
it can be used for illumination or to lean 
against. In analyzing figures from offices of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, one could sus- 
pect the agency is using statistics for both 
purposes. By 1976, says the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, there will be 113 million motor 
vehicles traveling 1.2 trillion miles per year- 
These figures are impressive, but not exhila- 
rating. To produce that many vehicles and 
the many during intermediate years will no 
doubt require the strip mining of much low 
grade ore because much of the accessible 
high grade ore is gone—wherein much land 
and landscape will be destroyed in addition 
to the many streams which will run foul with 
waste and spoil, 

Present law gives the Federal Government 
the right to condemn land in any State for 
use as the right-of-way for a Federal high- 
way. This statute has been tested in co 
and its constitutionality has been upheld in 
the U.S, district court in Tennessee in 3 
test involving condemnation of part of a 
cemetery. Some States do not give their 
State highway departments the right of 
eminent domain in condemning public-use 
lands such as schools, churches, parks, ceme= 
teries, etc. Here the Federal Government 
steps in at the request of the State high 
way department and condemns lands and 
then turns it over to the State for its uss. 
Just how people who hold that States rights 
are a virtue can salve their consciences 
such gerrymandering is hard to fathom- 
Federal paper and outside money can 55 
a tattered and shabby rag of States rights. 

Specific cases? Here are a few: 

From the New York Times, January 1, 1963, 
“Tyranny of Roads“: The most significa? 
construction work being done in Americ 
today, for good or ill, does not shoot up ite 
the sky but lies down flat. The mod š 
American speedway, with a maximum dufte 
of three degrees and maximum grade of 
percent, strides across the landscape liže ® 
Martian canal. Occasionally protests zi 
against the foolish and arbitrary things tP 
designers do, Sometimes they scem to 
deliberately at the beautiful and bistorto n 
as when their makers propose to cut throuß? 
some of the ploneer structures of Sacris 
mento, Calif., or more recently to crip 
the building plans of Swarthmore Colles to 
Pennsylvania,” A proposed highway °° ng 
would destroy lovely Crum Creek, includi ; 
land acquired by the college a century ae’ 

From the Beacon, Philadelphia Conserv 
tionists, Inc.: “The New York and New de 
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Open space bond issues and the proposed 
Pennsylvania bond issue testify to the desire 
of the public for open space preservation. 
* * How can the highway department of 
Pennsylvania be so ignorant of, or indif- 
ferent to, the needs of other State depart- 
ments and local agencies, and to the open 
Space problem, that it would propose an 
expressway through the most unique area 
in a heavily populated region? We are told 
that highway experts and technologists say 
it is easier and cheaper to use a natural 
creek valley than some other route. * * * 
Maybe it is easier, but are we always going 
to take the easy way at the cost of sacrificing 
the larger benefits of a little hard work and 
hard thinking?” 

Antioch College in Ohio was roused to a 
fighting pitch in 1958 when a release was 
made that a 300-foot dual highway was 
Planned to intersect a cherished beauty spot 
Owned by the college and called Glen Helen. 
Friends of Glen Helen mounted a publicity 
Campaign which resulted in rerouting of 
the highway. The community subsequently 
Was honored by an American Motors conser- 
vation award. 

Protests to the ruthless autonomy of high- 
Way construction springs up from many 
Sources, and in many parts of the Nation. 
The January 1962 issue of Outdoors in 
Maryland, a monthly magazine representing 
300,000 sportsmen, relates how a proposed 
Telocation of Highway 40 would cut an 
8-mile swath through the area's best deer 
and turkey hunting grounds. In Utah, con- 
Servationists are opposing widening and re- 
location of a highway through beautiful 
a Canyon in the Cache National For- 

How does highway construction affect fish 
and wildlife and outdoor recreation? To 
begin with, the highway itself takes much 
Wildlife habitat (a cloverleaf requires the 
Space of a small farm). Then, between in- 
tersections, islands of unmanageable land 
are created, and the highways cut across 
Migrations of big game animals, and many 
are killed or stopped by fences. Land is 
Open to erosion which, along with con- 
struction, ruins streams for fishing. 

Senator Mercatr, in material inserted on 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, quotes Walter Everin, 

of the Montana wildlife agency: 

“The highway department has cooperated in 
Saving a few natural stream meanders but 
Only when there was no additional cost in- 
volved or the cost was negligible. In at least 
One instance a highway was routed into a 
trout stream to avoid the cost of moving 
a powerline.” Everin was quoted as saying: 
© highway department maintains that 
the Bureau of Public Roads will not approve 
additional costs involved in saving 


Protests also are being registered in Con- 
Recticut, West Virginia, and New Hampshire. 
International Association of Game, Fish, 
Conservation Commissioners is being 
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pressed by its members to enter the arena 
against irresponsible roadbuilding in game, 
park, and forest areas. 

The question becomes ever more urgent 
as to when resource management will be 
viewed with proper perspective and balance. 
When will the Congress realize how damag- 
ing it is to authorize one agency to save and 
another to destroy? When will Federal bu- 
reaus be made to realize they have an overall 
duty to the Nation in managing resources 
which transcends some one-cylinder laws 
under which they operate? 

Today the Department of Agriculture, the 
Army Engineers, and, in some instances, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, seemingly have no 
guilt complex in destroying the Nation's 
waterfowl areas. The Federal Power Com- 
mission merrily authorizes high dams which 
rapidly kill off the finest salmon runs 
on the continent. Even when a State by 
referendum vote protests, the Federal courts 
have overruled wishes of the State—this was 
done in Washington on the Cowlitz River. 
Industries and municipalities fill our streams 
with filth and stench. And, now comes the 
highway programs to aid and abet in the 
destruction. 

All of these bureaus have been given pow- 
ers of eminent domain—authorities which 
would make a dictator jump with glee. Too 
few words of caution or responsibilities to 
all resources have been written into au- 
thorizing acts creating these agencies. 

Too few bureaucrats in position of au- 
thority take a broad interest in the whole 
ecology of nature, or feel that preserving 
that ecology is part of their jobs—either as 
a public employee or as a citizen. Regard- 
less of how many resources may be damaged 
or destroyed, many fanatically follow a nar- 
row and ill-conceived sense of duty to the 
bitter end. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head ‘of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 4575-4578 

Hamilton Memorial—Poll Tax: Senate continued 
debate on Mansfield motion to proceed to consideration 
of S.J. Res. 29, to establish Alexander Hamilton’s home 
as a national memorial. It has been announced that 
after Senate agrees to take up the bill Senator Holland 
will offer an amendment as a substitute, proposing a 


constitutional amendment relating to payment of poll 
tax, Pages 4537-4555, 4559-4575 
Program for Monday: Senate met at 9 a.m. and 
recessed at 1:45 p.m. until 9 a.m. Monday, March 26, 
when it will continue on motion to consider S. J. Res. 
29, Alexander Hamilton memorial. Pages 4537, 4578 


Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, March 26, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 
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Address by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy at 
the Free University of Berlin on Febru- 
ary 22, 1962; also a statement by the At- 
torney General, the Berlin City Hall 
Steps, on the same date. 

The addresses follow: 

ADDRESS BY ATToRNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY 


We meet here tonight on the 230th anni- 
Versary of the birth of a distinguished and 
Courageous leader, George Washington, the 
father of my country, to pay tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished and courageous 
leader, Ernst Reuter, the father of freedom 
in West Berlin. 

These two men were widely separate in 
time and in space. But they shared ideals 
of courage and freedom, ideals which con- 
tinue to inspire men across the world. They 
asserted those ideals in dark and perilous 
times. And the reverence freemen do to 
their memories proves the continuity of pur- 
Pose and faith which makes the history of 
freedom identical with the history of 


George Washington led Americans in the 
assertion of their independence against 
Colonialism, Ernst Reuter led the citizens of 
free Berlin in the defense of their independ- 
ence against totalitarianism. Both men 
Were brave, wise, prudent and steadfast. 

th embodied principles greater than them- 
Selves, Both, striving for the independence 
Of their fellow citizens, were advancing the 
Cause of freedom everywhere. 

Though George Washington's struggle soon 
came to a successful conclusion, Ernst Reu- 
tern struggle still continues. Because the 
fight for the independence of free Berlin is a 
Concern of all freemen, Ernst Reuter has be- 
dome a 20th century symbol of liberty. and 

‘Cause enlists the active support of na- 
tions like my own, thousands of miles from 
the Brandenburg Gate. 

t no one mistake the firmness of our 
Commitment to this cause. Our position 
With regard to Berlin is well known, but, to 

e all doubt, let me reaffirm Its essential 
elements today. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 
d in the future, for the full freedom of 
inhabitants of West Berlin and for the 

continuation of West Berlins ties with the 
eral Republic and the world beyond. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 

in the future—for the presence of 
olleg Forces in West Borlin, as long as they 
W necessary and as long as you so desire. 
lute l not allow this presence to be dl- 
seq or replaced. 

© have stood in the past, and we will 
to ad in the future, for uncontrolled access 

and from Berlin. We will permit no in- 
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terference with this access, as we have re- 
cently demonstrated with regard to the air 
corridors. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 
stand in the future, for an active, viable 
West Berlin. Berlin will not merely exist. 
It will grow and prosper. 

We stand behind all these positions with 
the full strength of American power. I am 
glad to have the opportunity today to re- 
affirm the solemn statement of the President 
of the United States: “We do not want to 
fight but we have fought before. We can- 
not and will not permit the Communists to 
drive us out of Berlin, gradually or by force.” 

We do not feel that the maintenance of 
the integrity of West Berlin threatens any 
legitimate interests of the Soviet Union, and 
we remain confident that, in due course, this 
problem will be resolved through the pro- 
cesses of peaceful negotiation. 

We have no question about the destiny of 
West Berlin. It will neither be snatched 
from the tree, nor will it wither on the vine. 
Its future will be greater than its past, and 
the flowering of this great city will be the 
most fitting of all memorials to Ernst 
Reuter, 

And we have not forgotten the men and 
women of East Berlin and East Germany. 
We know the hardships they endure under 
a harsh and repressive regime. We look 
forward to the eventual reunion of Germans 
in freedom. 

When historians consider the significance 
of the Berlin crises of the mid-20th cen- 
tury, I do not believe that they will record 
it as an incident in the encirclement of free- 
dom. The true view, in my judgment, will 
be to sce it rather as a major episode in the 
recession of communism. 

I well know that for those in free Berlin, 
the persistent Communist pressure has been 
a source of peril and anguish. Yet what has 
happened in Berlin is that the Soviet Union 
has reacted to the initiatives of democracy, 
to you, to pour spirit and to that series of 
actions, beginning with the Marshall plan, 
which have brought about the extraordinary 
political, economic, and cultural renaissance 
of Western Europe. 

The postwar revival of democratic Europe 
has exerted a magnetic attraction on Com- 
munist Europe. On the dark side of the 
Iron Curtain, despite rigid Communist con- 
trols, democratic ideas, democratic tech- 
niques, democratic fashions, and democratic 
ideals are stirring. Among its own intellec- 
tuals and its own youth, communism finds 
itself on the defensive. The flow of influence 
is now always from west to east, not from 
east to west; from democracy to communism, 
not from communism to democracy. 

Because the flow of influence goes one way, 
the flow of people goes the other. This 
surely is the meaning of the Berlin wall, that 
ugly mass vf concrete, brick, and barbed wire 
which lies across the heart of your city like 
a medieval instrument of torture. 

For the people of Berlin, the erection of 
that wall was of course an affront and a 
source of anguish. But I can report to you 
from around the world, from my travels 
through Asia, that the Berlin wall is re- 
garded everywhero as a proof of Communist 
bankrupty, and a symbol of Communist 
Tallure. 

Herr Ulbrecht himself has confessed that 
it was to stop the flight of people—to lock 
up his workers in the worker's paradise—that 
the wall was built, For the first time in the 


history of mankind, a political system has 
had to construct a barrier to keep its people 
in, and the whole world recognizes the des- 
perate meaning of this act. 

They wall their people in. 

We set our people free. 

Robert Frost, who read from his poetry 
at the inauguration of our President, once 
wrote these lines: 


“Before I build a wall Id ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out 
And to whom I was like to give offense, 
Something there is that doesn't love a wall, 
That wants it down.” 


What wants this wall down is the whole 
free spirit of man. 

The statistics on the filght of scholara of- 
fers us an idea of what communism has done 
to this free spirit. Since 1958, a total of 
1606 scholars, mainly teachers in the hu- 
manities and sciences at long-established 
universities and technical institutes in East 
Germany, have left the eastern zone and 
registered in West German reception camps. 
More than half are members of faculties, 
One hundred eighteen of them are full- 
fledged professors, a number equal to the 
professorial component of East Germany's 
third largest university, at Halle. In the last 
4 years, Halle has lost a total of 147 faculty 
members, more than the current size of its 
teaching staff. Humboldt University has lost 
275 members of its staff; Leipzig, 199; and so 
on down the list. 

As the chief law officer of the American 
Government, I am particularly interested to 
note, too, the flight of many Judges and law- 
yers from East Germany. 

The wall is more than a demonstration of 
Communist failure in the struggle for men's 
faith and hope. It is equally a desperate 
effort to stem the tide of unification in 
democratic Europe. By attempting to iso- 
late West Berlin, the Communists hope to 
subtract West Berlin from West Germany 
and then to separate West Germany from 
Western Europe; and, by subtracting West 
Germany from Western Europe, they hope 
to defeat and wreck the great cooperative 
instrumentalities of the regathering of dem- 
ocratic strength, the Common Market, 
OCED, and NATO. 

I can assure you that the wall will fail 
as spectacularly in this purpose as it has 
failed to seal off Communist Europe from 
the magnetic attraction of democratic 
Europe. 

Ernst Reuter said a dozen years ago, “Here 
in Berlin all the slogans that rend the air 
during the East-West struggle take on a real 
meaning. Here no one needs any profes- 
sional lectures about democracy, about free- 
dom and all the other nice things that there 
are in the world. Here one has lived all of 
that; one lives it every day and every hour.” 

You live it still in free Berlin, and the 
ever-increasing strength and purpose and 
unity of the democracies will vindicate your 
struggle. 

And while today Berlin is divided, as Ger- 
many is divided, by the decision of the 
Communists, you know and I know that in 
the end all Berlin and all Germany are one. 
My country shares with you the peaceful but 
persistent purpose that Germans shall one 
day find themselves reunited. This is the 
true path toward lower tensions and to les- 
sened dangers. We shall continue to hope 
that as policies of repression fail, and as 
fear of revenge“ prove unfounded, the Soviet 
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Government, in its own true interest, will 
come to share this purpose and to cooperate 
in its realization. 

But freedom by itself is not enough. 

“Freedom is a good horse,” said Matthew 
Arnold, “but a horse to ride somewhere.” 

Ernst Reuter knew that what mattered 
finally was the use to which men put free- 
dom, that what counts is how liberty be- 
comes the means of opportunity and growth 
and justice. 

We do not stand here at Berlin just be- 
cause we are against communism. We stand 
here because we have a positive and progres- 
sive vision of the possibilities of free society, 
because we see freedom as the instrumen- 
tality of social progress and social justice, 
because communism itself is but the symp- 
tom and the consequence of the fundamen- 
tal evils, ignorance, disease, hunger and 
want, and freedom has shown mankind the 
most effective way to destroy these ancient 
antagonists. : 

The free way of life proposes ends, but it 
does not prescribe means. 

It assumes that people, and nations, will 
often think differently, have the full right to 
do so, and that diversity is the source of 
progress. It believes that men advance by 
discussion, by debate, by trial and by error. 

It believes that the best ideas come, not 
from edict and ideology, but from free in- 
quiry and free experiment; and it regards 
dissent, not as treason to the state, but as 
the tested mechanism of social progress. 

It knows that diverse nations will find 
diverse roads to the general goal of political 
independence and economic growth. It re- 
gards the free individual as the source of 
creativity, and believes that it Is the role of 
the state to serve him, and not his role to 
serve the state. 

I come to Berlin from thousands of miles 
of travel through Asia. I have seen men 
and women at work building modern socie- 
ties so that their people can begin to share 
in the blessings of science and technology 
and become full members of the 20th cen- 
tury. Social and social justice, in 
my judgment, are not something apart from 
freedom; they are the fulfillment of free- 
dom. The obligation of free men is to use 
their opportunities to improve the welfare 
of their fellow human beings. This, at least, 


has been the tradition of democratic free- - 


dom in America. And this Is what lies be- 
hind the great democratic effort under way 
in the United States known as the New 
Frontier. 

The New Frontier is the contemporary ex- 
pression of the perennial progressive impulse 
in American life, the Impulse to redress the 
balance of social power in favor of those 
whom Andrew Jackson called the humble 
members of soclety.” Jefferson and Jackson 
and Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and the 
New Nationalism, Woodrow Wilson and the 
New Freedom, Franklin Roosevelt and the 
New Deal, Harry Truman and the Fair Deal, 
these were earlicr episodes in this continuing 
tradition of militant progressivism. 

My country has attained standards of free- 
dom and abundance which are the envy of 
much of the world. But we do not account 
this. an excuse for complacency or a signal 
for relaxation, It will be the permanent 
effort of Americans, and it is the specific 
purpose of this administration, to keep mov- 
ing ever forward until we can realize the 
promise of American life for all our citizens, 
end make what contribution we can to assist 
other peoples to win justice and progress 
and independence for themselves. 

One vestige of injustice in my country has 
been the treatment of fellow citizens of an- 
other color. For a hundred years, despite our 
claims of cquality, we had, as you know, a 
wall of our own, a wall of segregation erected 
rgainst Negroes. That wall is coming down 
through the orderly process of enforcing 
the laws and securing compliance with court 
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decisions, an area of government where my 
own responsibilities, as Attorney General, are 
heavy. 

The battle against discrimination in inter- 
state transportation has been won; the con- 
quest of segregation in the public schools is 
making new progress each school year. 
Throughout the Nation, the conscience of 
America has awakened to press the fight 
against discrimination in employment, in 
housing, in the use of common facilities. 
We still have far to go, but the progress we 
have already made has changed the face of 
America. 

We are increasing the pace of our eco- 
nomic growth. We are harnessing the ad- 
vances of science and technology to produce 
new abundance at an ever-lessening human 
cost. We are expanding social programs to 
eradicate poverty and disease. We are in- 
creasing the quality of our educational sys- 
tem. We have raised the level of our mini- 
mum wage. Our appropriations for housing 
today are the largest they have ever been. 
We are seeking medical care for the old as 
part of the existing program of social 
security. We are stimulating cultural effort 
and honoring artistic achievement, 

Every free nation has the capacity to open 
up its own new frontiers of social welfare and 
social justice. Communist leaders have 
sometimes spoken of peaceful competition 
as to which society serves the people best. 
That is a competition which free society ac- 
cepts with relish. 

I know of no better controlled experiment 
for such competition than Germany itself. 
The people of West Germany and East Ger- 
many are culturally and ethnically the same. 
Both parts of Germany were ravaged by war. 
Both had the same opportunities In peace. 
But West Germany elected the free system, 
and East Germany had communism thrust 
upon it. 

We have only to look about us to see how 
this competition comes out. Berlin was once 
a united city. The people of West and East 
Berlin are the same. There are brothers, 
cousins, parents and children, some living on 
one side of the line, some on the other. But 
since the war the Western sector of the city 
has been under democratic control and the 
Eastern under Communist control. 

The contrast in progress speaks for itself. 
West Berlin met the challenge of rehabilita- 
tion and rebirth of justice and of freedom; 
East Berlin has not. 

Here in this city lies an answer to the 
question of competition. It is an answer 
so overpowering that it has had to be shut 
from sight by concrete and barbed wire, 
tanks and machineguns, dogs and guards, 
The competition has resulted m so disastrous 
a defeat for communism that the Commu- 
nists felt they had no alternative but the 
wall. 

We find the same answer all over the 
world. Few countries were as devastated by 
the war as was Japan. She alone suffered 
from nuclear attack. Her great industrial 
cities, Tokyo and Osaka, were in ruins when 
she surrendered. No comparable city in 
China endured comparable destruction. 
Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, all were 
left substantially intact. 

Yet today Japan, which I visited 2 weeks 
ago, has a thriving economy. Her standard 
of living is higher than that of any nation 
in the Far East. Her ships roam the far 
seas, and her airlines fly from Tokyo to 
New York and London. Communist China, 
on the other hand, suffers in her fifth year 
of hunger. The tragic “commune” experi- 
ment has collapsed. Industrial production 
has slowed down. Poverty and disease stalk 
the land. Even worse, thousands of inno- 
cent people have been imprisoned and killed, 
and the more fortunate have fled to other 
lands, more than a million to Hong Kong 
alone. 
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Communism everywhere has paid the price 
of rigidity and dogmatism. Freedom has 
the strength of compassion and flexibility. 
It has, above all, the strength of intellectual 
honesty. We do not claim to know all the 
answers; we make no pretense of infallibility. 
And we know this to be a sign, not of weak- 
ness, but of power. 

The proof of the power of freedom lies in 
the fact that communism has always 
flinched from competition in the field where 
it counts most, the competition of ideas. 

The flight of scholars and jurists from East 
Germany shows the fate of intellectual free- 
dom under communism. To this day, nearly 
half a century after the Russian revolu- 
tion, one virtually never sees on a Moscow 
newsstand any book, magazine, or newspaper 
exported from a democracy except Commu- 
nist Party publications. Yet one is free in 
Washington and London and Paris to buy 
all the copies of Pravda and Izvestia one 
wants. 

When will the Communists be confident 
enough of their ideas to expose them to the 
competition of democratic ideas? I was dis- 
appointed to note that only a few days ago 
a Russian leader, while saying that coexist- 
ence with democratic social systems was 
possible, asserted emphatically that coexist- 
ence with democratic ideas was “impossible 
and unthinkable.” 

It would amount, he sald, to Communist 
ideological disarmament. I would have 
thought that he might have more faith in 
the capacity of Communist ideas to survive 
such competition; but he may well be right 
in fearing to let communism stand on its 
own in a free forum. 

President Kennedy, since his inauguration, 
has steadily sought new ways and means 
of increasing the exchange of ideas with the 
Soviet Union. This is why he has been 
ready to arrange interviews and to offer our 
full courtesies and facilities in return. 

We proudly press the challenge. Let the 
ideas of freedom have the same circulation 
in Communist states that Communist ideas 
have in free states. We can have formal 
peace without such reciprocal competition 
in the realm of ideas; but until we have 
full freedom of intellectual exchange, I see 
no prospect of a genuine and final relaxation 
of world tension. 

Por a long time some people have sup- 
posed that freedom was the enemy of social 
and intellectual welfare. A century ago Karl 
Marx condemned the free economy as cold 
and heartless, as primarily a mechanism for 
the degradation of the intellectuals and the 
exploitation of the workers. 

Marx also said that, in borrowing the dia- 
lectic, he had stood Hegel on his head. In 
the century since the Communist manifesto, 
history has stood Marx on his head. For 
the free state, contrary to Marx's predictions, 
has proven its ability to raise mass living 
standards, even out the distribution of 
wealth, organize social compassion, advance 
intellectual endeayor, and produce an ever 
more equalitarian society. 

Marx's condemnation of the heartless lais- 
sez faire capitalism of the early 19th cen- 
tury now, by an irony of history, applies 
with fantastic precision to 20th century 
communism. 

It is communism, not free society, which 
is dominated by what the Yugoslay Commu- 
nist Milovan Djilas has called the new class. 
the class of party bosses and bureaucrats, 
who acquire not only privileges but an ex- 
emption from criticism which would be un- 
imaginable in democratic soclety. Far from 
being a classless society, communism is gov- 
erned by an elite as steadfast in its determi- 
nation to maintain its prerogatives as any 
oligarchy known to history. 

And it is communism, not free society, 
which has become the favorite 20th century 
means of disciplining the masses, repressing 
consumption and denying the workers the 
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full produce of their labor. In China today, 
for example, the state takes away nearly 
one-third of the agricultural output from the 
Peasant through heavy taxation and compul- 
sory grain purchases below market prices. 
Far from being a workers’ paradise, com- 
munism has become the most effective sys- 
tem every devised for exploitation of the 
working class. 

By this historical paradox, it is free so- 
Ciety, and not communism, which seems 
most likely to realize Marx's old hope of the 
emancipation of man and the achievement 
of an age of universal abundance. 

In his State of the Union address a few 
weeks ago, President Kennedy quoted Wood- 
Tow Wilson, who once sald, “I believe in 
Gemocracy because it releases the energy of 
every human being.” The spirit of the New 
Frontier is a spirit which constantly pushes 
toward distant horizons. 

It is the spirit of a society committed, not 
to the past, but to the future—forever 
Striving to give an ancient vision of peace 
and liberty and justice new fulfillment. It 
is a spirit which does not linger in the valley 
but breaks new paths in the hills, a spirit 
Which welcomes innovation and adventure, 
which faces the unknown, not with fear, but 
With faith. 

Its vitality springs from the limitless 
Strength of the fundamental revolution of 
Our age, the revolution of liberty and justice, 
the permanent revolution of the free in- 
dividual. Its power is that it enables men 
to live, and that it inspires them to die, so 
that the world of freedom may be secure. 

If freedom makes social progress possible, 
80 social progress strengthens and enlarges 
freedom. The two are inseparable partners 
in the great adventure of humanity: they 
are the sources of the worldwide revolu- 
tionary movement of our epoch. This move- 
ment, of which Ernst Reuter is a contem- 
Porary hero, did not begin in the 20th cen- 
tury. It began 2,000 years ago in Judea, and 
I like to believe that it took its modern 
form in 1776 in the American colonies. 

In some parts of the world today the Com- 
Munists seek to capture that revolution. 
But it is always s than those who 
Would subvert and betray it. It is stronger 
in arms, and the determination, if necessary, 
to use them. And it is stronger because it 
expresses the deepest instincts of man. 

President Kennedy said recently, Above all 
lee, let us remember, however serious the 
Outlook, however harsh the task, the one 
Breat irreversible trend in the history of the 
World is on the side of liberty.” He added, 

we for all time to come are on that 
side” His was addressed to Ameri- 
Cans, but I know that he would wish me 
to apply it here, as he does in his own mind, 
to all the world. 

You know that you do not stand alone. 
President Kennedy made our position un- 
™mistakably clear to the world when he said 
Jour freedom “would not be surrendered to 
force or through appeasement.” 

And that is the position of our allies as 
Well. As an official and a representative of 

U.S. Government, I am proud of 
that stand and I salute the men who lead 
you and have so bravely carried on in behalf 
Of our common ideals. And, as an admirer 
of your courage and your determination, we 
Salute you, the people of Berlin, and we wish 
you well. 


STATEMENT py ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, THE BERLIN Crry HALL STEPS, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Mr. Mayor, General Clay, and my friends 
in Berlin, over the past few weeks my wife 
and I have traveled many thousands of miles 
across the United States, across the Pacific 

an, from Japan along the Chinese coast, 
down to Indonesia, across the Indian Sea, 
cross Pakistan, up through the Middle East, 
through Italy, and now we arrive in the free 
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city of Berlin. Nothing we have seen has 
touched us as much as your reception to us 
here today, 

The warmth of your greeting will always 
remain indelibly in our hearts, and the mes- 
sage it gives is one that I will report back 
to the American people. For we know that 
this reception is a sign of your friendship 
toward the American people, and I want 
to report to you that it is reciprocated— 
friendship and affection for the people of 
Berlin and the admiration of your great 
courage. 

So I am proud to be here in the city of 
Berlin. This is my third visit to your city. 
I came here first in 1948 during the Berlin 
airlift. It was when Berliners and Americans 
were standing side by side. General Clay 
and your mayor, Ernst Reuter, were standing 
shoulder to shoulder when the Communists 
were attempting to bring the proud city of 
Berlin to its knees. On that trip I traveled 
not only to West Berlin but to Communist 
East Berlin, and the contrast between com- 
munism and freedom was there for all to 
see. And I saw it for myself. 

But on my return back here in 1955, I 
came from a long trip to the Soviet Union 
and I came here to West Berlin and saw your 
pleasant streets and gay shops and your fine 
And when I went over to East Ber- 


dream. (Loud noise, red balloons dropped 
Red flags). 

The Communists will let the balloons 
through but they won't let their people 
through. 

I have seen the contrast between this city 
in the west part and in the Communist part 
as many hundreds of thousands of people 
have seen that contrast. And that is why 
Herr Ulbricht had to erect the wall. Be- 
cause it was a contrast that he could not 
tolerate. x 

That is the true meaning of the wall that 
lies like a snake across the heart of your 
city. Mr. Ulbricht and the Communists can- 
not have the contrast. (Another loud 
noise; two more Red flags dropped by para- 
chute from small balloons). 

That is the only thing that he can do. 

He cannot tolerate the contrast between 
freedom here and communism over there 80 
that everyone can see it. He has to do that. 
We are aware of the heartbreak and anguish 
this wall has caused to the people of Berlin. 
But I would also ask you to look at the other 
side and see what an impression it has made 
all across the rest of the globe. Because this 
wall is an admission of failure by commu- 
nism, it is an attempt for the first time in 
the history of mankind to erect a wall not 
to keep marauders or bandits out, but to 
keep their people in. 

This is understood every place. I was in 
Indonesia and talked to a young Communist 
student. And he was saying that the Com- 
munists regimes throughout the world were 
supported by the people. And I asked him: 
I said, “Well, how can you explain the wall 
in Berlin?” He blushed for a moment, and 
he said: “I don't want to get into details.” 

And this incident has been repeated over 
and over again in my travels. 

If the purpose of the wall was to destroy 
Berlin, Herr Ulbricht and his cohorts have 
erred sadly. Berlin is not only going to con- 
tinue to exist, it’s going to grow and grow 
and grow. 

Its ties to West Germany will not be sev- 
ered. Companies from America and other 
foreign countries will erect their plants here. 
Corporations from all over the globe are 
going to open outlets in this city. West Ber- 
lin's brightest pages have yet to be written 
in the books of history. And Berlin, al- 
though on the edge of totalitarianism, will 
not be attacked, because an armed attack 
on West Berlin is the same as an armed at- 
tack en Chicago, or New York, or London, or 
Paris. 
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You are our brothers and we stand by you. 

And now I have a message from President 
Kennedy to you of free Berlin. It is to 
Mayor Brandt, the Senate and the people of 
West Berlin. 

“Iam delighted to send my warmest greet- 
ings to the people of West Berlin through 
my brother, the Attorney General of the 
United States. His visit to Berlin is one 
more testimonial to the ties that bind your 
city and the American people. Iam grateful 
to you for having invited him, and the 
message which he brings is the message of 
American solidarity with the free people of 
West Berlin. The courage and determination 
of the people of your great city are a constant 
inspiration to freemen everywhere, Our 
people and yours have stood firm for freedom 
in the years that lie behind us; together 
with other determined peoples we shall 
9 both freedom and peace in the years 

end.“ 


Congressional Tax Fight Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the great, proverbial, though unpopular, 
certainties of life is taxes. 

Over the years, there has been a broad 
range of philosophies about taxes, ex- 
tending, in extremes, from the theory of 
attempting to utilize tax money to 
“spend ourselves into prosperity”. to, 
conversely, utilizing the power of taxa- 
tion “to destroy.” 

A sane, realistic tax policy, however, 
lies somewhere between these extremes. 
Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss some of the major aspects of the 
tax outlook in a broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of the address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 

As a free people, of course, nobody is 
happy about taxes. However, we recognize 
that—despite our dedication to the concept 
that individuals and free enterprise should 
bear as large a share of the burdens as pos- 
sible—there are national requirements of 
broader scope, for example, defense—than 
can be handled by citizens or even by local 
or State governments. 

For financing necessary national programs, 
however, it is absolutely essential that we 
attempt to assume equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxes. 

Over the years, the complex system of 
U.S. tax laws, unfortunately, has grown—in 
hodgepodge fashion—into a long-tentacled 
revenue collector reaching deep into the 
pockets of individual and corporate citi- 
wens, 

Regrettably, tax policy has been based too 
much upon hand-to-mouth, or perhaps, more 
accurately year-to-year expediency. Gener- 
ally, this has involved levying new laws or 
just changing statutes not on the books; 
rarely are taxes repealed—even though many 
exist long beyond their intended time. 

The Nation, then, could well benefit, I 
believe, from creation of a more realistic 
tax philosophy designed to serve, preserve, 
and strengthen our free enterprise system, 
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as well as to meet the long-range needs of 
the Nation. 

Because of these factors, I have introduced 
a bill, S. 10—now pending before Congress— 
to create a Hoover-type Tax Commission. 
The purpose would be to carry out a top-to- 
bottom reform of our revenue laws. As well, 
the goal would be to make a study, not only 
of Federal statute, but also of the way in 
which these overlap local and State revenue 
laws. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not yet been 
willing to undertake a broad-scope, thor- 
ough, much-needed reevaluation and over- 
haul of the system. 

- Consequently, the outlook for the current 
session is for another leaking-roof-type, 
patchwork revision. 

Currently, there is waiting In the wings of 
the House of Representatives—extensively 
revised, but still reflecting many of the fea- 
tures of the administration’s recommenda- 
tions—an omnibus set of proposals relating 
to: deductions from tax lability for new 
investments other than building; require- 
ments in determining fair deductions for 
travel and entertainment; treatment of mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and loan 
associations; provisions to for- 
eign-earned incomes; and other aspects of 
the tax system. 

Traditionally, tax legislation originates 
in, and is acted upon first by, the House 
of Representatives. Consequently we, in the 
Senate, will need to wait and see how the 
House applies the surgical knife to the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 

As are shaping up, however, the 
debates to be one of the real rough- 
and-tumble battles of this session. 

Although it is still too early then to know 
exactly what recommendations—in what 
form—will finally emerge from the Congress, 
I believe, we need to act according to sound, 
fundamental principles aimed toward: (1) 
Equitably meeting the Nation's fiscal needs; 
(2) assuring fair treatment of our citizens 
under the law; and (3) spurring, not stunt- 
ing, economic growth and progress. 


Top Champions at Handshaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
outstanding article by Pasquale Mar- 
ranzino which appeared in the Rocky 
Mountain News and I know it will be of 
great interest to all Members of Con- 
gress. 

The article follows: 

Tor CHAMPIONS AT HANDSHAKING 

(By Pasquale Marranzino) 

We were talking about the university stu- 
dent at Stoke-on-Kent, England, who 
claimed the world handshaking title. 

Tim Healy, 20, said he had shaken the 
hands of 9,002 people in 9 hours and 15 
minutes, Tim walked the streets In top hat 
and tails and ended up with swollen hand 
and the record, Presumably he is still going. 

The conversation got around to great Den- 
ver handshakers we had known and 
the title, at least in our day, seemed to settle 
on the late Wendell Willkie, who chose to 
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take on Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940 when 
the latter won a third term. 

I remember attending a reception at the 
Brown Palace Hotel where Willkie was being 
introduced to the GOP faithful. And in a 
matter of 3 hours he must have shaken 
hands with more than 10,000 people—at 
least, so it seemed. 

Old F.D.R, reached more people here but 
not by handshake. He had a warmth that 
exuded from wherever he sat and people 
could feel it without the old handclasp. 

His press agent and probably the warmest 
political figure of this century was, and still 
is, Jim Farley, whose whole life has been 
dedicated to remembering people and mak- 
ing sure the memory is engraved by following 
up a meeting with a personal note. Farley 
still does this. 

On the home grounds, no political figure 
seems to approach the record set by Ed C. 
Johnson, who was never beaten in the quest 
for political office and who became a most 
influential man in Washington and probably 
Colorado's all-time, all-star political 
champion, 

Ed still has the magic although he has 
been retired from active political life for 
years. Like Farley, he followed up his 
handshakes with a Spencerian penmanship 
in green ink. I suppose Bid Ed corresponded 
with all the folks of every Colorado service- 
man in the days of the big war. 

It is a courtesy that people remember. No 
secretary to type of his missives, Ed grabbed 
his pen and green ink and wrote. 

In private life—semti-private life—is the 
venerable T. Joe Cahill of Cheyenne whose 
personal acquaintance around the country 
sets records for this territory. 

Our Harry Mellon Rhoads—who has been 
working for this newspaper 62 years—is his 
only challenger. Harry has taken more pic- 
tures of people than any man in an ordinary 
life-time could shake hands With. 

Some of my predecessors in the game tell 
me that the late Gov. Oliver Shoup was a 
champion handshake artist and one of the 
State's all-time story tellers. 

Harry S. Truman, when he came to town, 
knew many, many people. But he was al- 
ways too much quicksilver to stay still for 
a handshake. 


Montana Newspapers for Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
proud of the manner in which several 
Montana newspapers have recently ex- 
plained to their readers the wilderness 
bill as passed by the Senate, countered 
arguments raised by opponents and ex- 
pressed their support for wilderness 
preservation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
three such editorials: “Saving Some- 
thing for Tomorrow” from the March 
11 issue of the Lewistown Daily News, 
“Democracy of the Mountain Tops,” 
from the Billings Gazette, and “New 
Montana Wilderness Area” from the 
February 18 Missoulian. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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From the Lewistown Daily News, Mar. 11. 
1962 


SAVING SOMETHING FOR TOMORROW 


There has been a great hue and cry over 
Senate bill 174, the so-called wilderness bill. 

Perhaps here in Montana, and in a few 
other sparsely populated States, there may 
be some present justification for objection 
to the bill. But by and large, the Wilder- 
ness Act is needed now to insure the preser- 
vation of our dwindling recreation natural 
resource for generations. 

The Nation's exploding population—which 
will someday spread to Montana—has al- 
ready destroyed a large portion of this most 
important natural resource. 

Each year the acreage dedicated for recre- 
ation dwindles away. Great parcels of 
scenic country have been swallowed up. 
Our miles of fishing streams are reduced 
each year * * * our watersheds have been 
depleted until a serious water shortage has 
been predicted within 20 years. 

We must act today to preserve our natural 
resources for tomorrow. It is the problem 
of the people to insure the preservation of 
wilderness areas for future generations. 

Perhaps the reason for many of the ob- 
jections to the Wilderness Act are based on 
hearsay. 

Highlights of the bill are printed below: 

1. What is the purpose of the bill? To 
establish a national wilderness preservation 
system for the permanent good of the whole 
people, before our shrinking wildlands en- 
tirely disappear, 

The system would be limited to Federal 
land already withdrawn for recreational use; 
made up from the following components: 

(a) Areas in national forests classified as 
“wilderness,” “wild,” or “canoe,” on effective 


date of act. 


(b) Areas in national forests classified as 
“primitive,” on effective date of act. 

(c) Areas in national parks and monu- 
ments, embracing at least 5,000 acres without 
roads, on effective date of act. 

(a) Selected portions of wildlife refuges 
and game ranges established prior to effective 
date of act. 

3. When and how would these areas be- 
come part of the wilderness system? Each 
of the four categories listed above are treated 
separately under the bill. Thus: 

(a) Wilderness, wild, or canoe areas would 
become part of the system upon enactment 
of the bill. 

(b) Primitive areas would be temporarily 
incorporated into the system upon enactment 
of the bill. However, the Forest Service 
would review each of these areas, during the 
10 years following enactment, to exclude any 
part found to be more suitable for lumbering, 
mining, or other commercial use. Those 
parts having predominant wilderness values 
would then be recommended by the Presi- 
dent to Congress for permanent retention in 
the system. Either the House or Senate 
could veto any such recommendations. 

(e) Roadless areas within national parks 
and monuments will be incorporated into 
the system, during the 10 years following 
enactment, as recommended by the President 
to Congress, subject to veto by either House 
or Senate. 

(d) Selected portions of wildlife refuges 
and game ranges will be incorporated into 
the system, during the 10 years following 
enactment, as the President may recommend 
to Congress, subject to the same congres- 
sional veto. 

Oncesthe wildnerness system has been es- 
tablished as above provided no new addi- 
tions may be made to it except by an affirma- 
tive act of Congress. 

4. What restrictions would apply within 
the wilderness system? Subject to existing 
rights there would be no commercial enter- 
prise within the system; no roads; no build- 
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ings, and no use of motor vehicles; motor- 
boats; or aircraft. However, these restric- 
tions are subject to the following special 
exceptions: 

(a) Aircraft and motorboats may continue 
to be used, wherever the practice has be- 
come established. 

(b) Guides, with their pack strings, boats, 
and camping equipment may continue to 
furnish their services for recreational pur- 
poses 


(e) Within national forest and public do- 
main areas, included within the wilderness 
system: 

1. The grazing of livestock shall continue, 
wherever well established. 

2. The President may authorize, within 
Specific areas, prospecting, mining, reservoirs, 
Water conservation works, transmission lines, 
and such roads as may be essential to de- 
velop and use them, wherever he determines 
such use will better serve the public interest 
than its denial. 

5. What general exceptions are made by 
the bill? The bill expressly allows for the 
following: 

(a) Such measures may be taken within 
the wilderness system as may be necessary 
in the control of fire, insects, and disease. 

(b) The jurisdiction of the States with 
respect to fish and wildlife in the national 
forests. is left untouched by the bill. 

(e) Within national forest and public do- 
main areas in the wilderness system, any ac- 
tivity, including prospecting, for the pur- 
Pose of gathering information about mineral 
or water resources, will be lawful, if carried 
on in a manner not incompatible with the 
Preservation of the wilderness environment, 

(d) Application of State water laws with- 

the wilderness system are not affected 
by the bill, 

(e) The jurisdiction of the Federal Power 

ion to license dam construction is 
Not affected by the bill. 


[From the Billings Gazette] 
DEMOCRACY OF THE MOUNTAINTOPS 


The opposition to establishment of wilder- 
ness areas to preserve the pristine character- 
istics of some of our most beautiful moun- 
tain forest lands has brought forth the 
absurdity that everybody has a right to drive 
his automobile any place that can be ex- 
Plored ahorseback. 

Their reasoning goes like this: 

Only the well to do can afford to rent a 

to ride into the back country to fish or 

pictures. Therefore it's not fair to the 
People who can't afford automobiles but still 
Tent a horse. And so, they contend, roads 

d be bullt into those remote areas to 
enable everybody to enjoy the scenery. 

It's democracy, they say. 

It's ridiculous, we say. 

The argument is also advanced that since 
the present population taxes existing rec- 
Teation facilities in the national forests, 

should be extended, and to do so the 
Wilderness areas should be open for develop- 
ment. 

This we challenge on the grounds that we 
can have thousands of miles more of forest 
Toads and thousands more campsites with- 
dut getting into the wilderness areas. More- 
Over, the cost of building roads into country 

t is accessible only by foot trall or horse- 
back places development of the remote wild- 
erness in the category of improvements too 
Costly to justify their purpose. 

Nation is certainly big enough that it 
Can preserve a few square miles of primitive 
America here and there for the enjoyment 
Of this and later generations. If we take bet- 
ter care of existing recreation sites, and fully 
develop the lands available outside the pro- 
Posed wilderness areas, there will, for many 
Years to come, be plenty of places for motor- 
ists to drive to for a weekend of camping 
and fishing, 
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From the Missoullian, Feb. 18, 1962] 
New MONTANA WILDERNESS AREA 


Looking to the future, we see mounting 
merit in the Forest Service proposal to es- 
tablish the Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness 
Area southwest of Butte. 

As our growing population year after year 
has increasing leisure time, such areas will 
be visited and appreciated more and more. 

The bipartisan national Outdoor and 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
stated this briefly and well a few days ago. 
It said such “areas satisfy a deep-seated hu- 
man need occasionally to get far away from 
the works of man. Prompt and effective ac- 
tion to preserve their unique inspirational, 
scientific and cultural values on an adequate 
scale is essential, since once destroyed they 
can never be restored.” 

That is the reason for the proposal on 
which the Forest Service has scheduled a 
hearing Tuesday in Butte. At that time it 
will hear arguments for and against the plan 
to classify as wilderness slightly more than 
157.000 acres—approximately 245 square 
miles—in the Beaverhead, Bitter Root and 
Deer Lodge national forests. The designa- 
tion would be a change from the “primitive” 
classification of 1937. 

Present “primitive” land where nonwilder- 
ness uses have been established would be 
excluded. 1 

In exchange, other tracts predominantly 
wilderness in character would be merged 
with the remainder of the primitive area to 
form the Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness Area. 

We owe it particularly to future genera- 
tions to preserve vast unexploited tracts in 
their pristine beauty. 

That does no violence to commercial tim- 
ber interests in the many places where they 
are established, although it does “lock the 
gate” on some areas where they might ulti- 
mately like to go. 

The action would place the wilderness area 
in “deep freeze“ for—in the language Con- 
gress used in 1872 creating Yellowstone as 
our first national park—"“the enjoyment of 
the people.” 

We commend the projection of the Forest 
Service to do this with the proposed Ana- 
conda-Pintlar Wilderness Area in this section 
of Montana, 


The President’s Trade Expansion Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
23 my good friend and former college 
classmate, Robert S. Eckley, presented to 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
testimony on behalf of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. relative to the company's position 
on the President’s trade expansion bill. 
Mr. Eckley is an economist and a busi- 
nessman. He has taught economics at 
Harvard University and the University of 
Kansas, and for the past 8 years he has 
served as manager of the business re- 
search department of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. in Peoria, III. He told a very en- 
lightening story to the committee in 
support of the bill, H.R. 9900, which I 
should like to have reprinted in its en- 
tirety at this point in the Recorp, Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude his testimony, as follows: 
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CATERPILLAR Exports 

In recent years, Caterpillar Tractor Co. has 
been among the top two or three exporters of 
goods from the United States. Last year al- 
most half of our business was abroad. And 
83 percent of our foreign sales were supplied 
from this country. When considered on a 
relative basis, exports from the United States 
are probably much more important to Cater- 
pillar than to any other major U.S. industrial 
corporation. Much of our domestic employ- 
ment is dependent on our ability to sell ma- 
chinery abroad and our suppliers likewise 
have an indirect but sizable stake in foreign 
trade. For these reasons, we believe that the 
company’s experience will be of interest in 
this committee in its consideration of the 
administration’s proposed Trade Expansion 
Act. 

The company’s foreign business has ex- 
panded rapidly despite the existence of trade 
restrictions In many parts of the world in- 
hibiting or prohibiting the purchase of our 
machines. However, the emphasis of U.S. 
policy in promoting freer trading conditions 
has been of marked assistance in the enlarge- 
ment of our forelgn markets. When the 
Trade Agreements Act was first passed in 
1934, approximately a quarter of Caterpillar's 
sales were made abroad. When we offered 
testimony before this committee in support 
of the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
in 1955, we reported that over a third of our 
business depended on foreign customers. 
Four years ago when we testified, more than 
40 percent of our business was overseas. 
During the last 2 years, the portion has been 
almost one-half. Twenty-eight years ago 
we were able to find markets for $6 million 
worth of machinery in foreign areas. Last 
year our foreign sales were valued at $336 
million. While it is necessary to have an 
attractive product line to achieve sales gains 
of this magnitude, it is also necessary to have 
access to markets. The trade agreements 
program was essential and conducive to the 
realization of this opportunity for sales and 
employment progress, 

Let me briefly describe the company, its 
products, and its markets. We manufacture 
an extensive line of construction machinery 
which also finds wide application in agri- 
culture, logging, mining, and materials 
handling. Our products include crawler 
tractors and related equipment, tractor 
shovels, wheel tractor-scraper units, motor 
graders, and diesel engines. These products 
are sold in every area of the world outside 
the Iron Curtain. Sales are not concentrated 
heavily in any continent or group of indus- 
trial nations since machinery of this type 
is required for the economic development of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. U.S. manu- 
facturing operations are conducted in seven 
midwestern plants, the 1 of which is 
located in Peoria, Il., one plant in California. 
and one in eastern Pennsylvania, The great 
majority of foreign sales are supplied from 
these U.S. plants, In addition, during the 
last decade, the company has established 
manufacturing facilities abroad to supply 
markets which for one reason or another 
could not be supplied entirely from U.S, 
sources. It now has three manufacturing 
plants in Great Britain, one in France, one 
in Australia, and one in Brazil. 

Caterpillar currently has 31,000 employees 
in the United States, of which approxi- 
mately two-fifths, or around 12,000, work 
for foreign customers. Present export em- 
ployment is more than double our total em- 
ployment in 1934 and almost a tenfold in- 
crease in the number of domestic employees 
dependent on foreign markets since the inl- 
tial Trade Agreements Act was passed. More- 
over, the average Caterpillar employee re- 
celves wages and other benefits that are 
substantially higher than the national 
average in manufacturing industries, and 
the stability of employment dependent on 
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export business has been better than that 
dependent on domestic sales in recent years. 

But our own domestic employment serv- 
ing export customers denotes only part of 
the significance of our export business, For 
while we had a wage and salary bill last year 
of $229 million, our purchases of materials 
and services amounted to $371 million, not 
to mention capital expenditures of 825 mil- 
lion in the United States. Without question 
the employment of domestic suppliers that 
are dependent upon our export business ex- 
ceeds by a considerable margin our own 
12,000 employees whose jobs are export 
oriented. One example may be helpful in 
illustrating this. Last year we purchased 
445,000 tons of steel and steel castings in this 
country. Direct employment of these firms 
alone dependent on our export business is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 3,600 
workers, 

Ot more than 5,000 domestic Caterpillar 
suppliers, there are undoubtedly many who 
are unaware of the extent of their involve- 
ment in foreign business despite our efforts 
to spread this information. Moreover, trade 
and service workers indirectly dependent on 
the export workers at Caterpillar and its 
suppliers seldom identify their jobs as having 
any relation to our export business, 

THE BENEFITS OF FREER TRADE 

The significance of Caterpillar’s export 
business to the legislation under considera- 
tion lies in the fact that it illustrates the 
situation within the heterogeneous collection 
of firms making up the capital goods indus- 
tries. In recent years, capital goods, that is, 
machinery and transport equipment, except 
automobilies, have made up almost a third 
of U.S. exports of goods. During the course 
of the last 50 years, capital goods sales abroad 
have increased more rapidly than any other 
major category, greatly augmenting their 
share of total exports. Similar develop- 
ments have occurred in the trade patterns 
of Great Britain and the nations of the 
European Common Market. 
countries account for well over 80 percent of 
free world exports of capital goods. Thus, 
international trade in these industries is 
tremendously important (amounting to 
more than $26 billion annually in recent 
years) and Americans have succeeded in do- 
ing very well at it. And notwithstanding the 
determined efforts of nations to protect their 
own Industries, the advantages of foreign 
trade in capital goods have been sufficiently 
compelling to overcome many of the arti- 
ficial barriers. Today the industrial nations 
sell roughly comparable magnitudes of capi- 
tal equipment to each other and to the pri- 
mary commodity exporting countries. This 
development emphasizes that the industrial 
nations are good customers of each other's 
machinery industries and that great eco- 
nomic advantages arise from trade in capital 


It is axiomatic but true that if we wish to 
sell abroad we must in turn be prepared to 
buy goods and services from foreigners. As 
businessmen we have learned to watch for 
changes in the export earnings of the pri- 
mary producing countries as the earliest in- 
dication of either improvement or deteriora- 
tion of our sales prospects in those areas. 
Economic developments in the last 5 years 
have not favored the export earnings of 
many nations in Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia and our business there in turn has not 
expanded as rapidly as elsewhere. In con- 
trast, in Western Europe where economic 
growth has been more rapid and where we 
Americans have indulged ourselves in French 
gloves, British bicycles, German automo- 
biles, and cultural tours, Caterpillar sales 
have mounted rewardingly. If we are to en- 
joy the many advantages of expanded sales 
in these markets, which include increased 
domestic employment at higher than average 
wages, higher profits, as well as the cost sav- 


Together these 
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ing advantages of larger scale operations 
through the inclusion of export volume, then 
we must offer the same benefits to our trad- 
ing allies abroad. 

Since the world community of free na- 
tions can achieve the greatest measure of 
economic welfare by claiming the benefits 
of industrial specialization through the free 
exchange of goods, it follows that our pros- 
perity is diminished by restrictions on the 
flow of goods. Similarly, U.S. tariffs or im- 
port controls limiting foreign access to our 
own domestic market reduce the total vol- 
ume of world trade and our share of export 
business as well. But restrictions have a 
second doleterlous effect particularly signifi- 
cant at a time when we are concerned about 
our balance of payments position. US. 
tariffs and quantitative import controls raise 
American costs and prices and make export 
sales more difficult than they would other- 
wise be. Any trade restriction which causes 
our machinery to be more costly limits our 
ability to sell abroad in increasingly com- 
petitive markets. Whatever increases the 
cost of a tractor—whether it be zinc in bear- 
ings and pistons, alloys used to toughen 
track shoes, or merely the lubricating oil 
in the crankcase—reduces our ability to 
merchandise it abroad. I mention these par- 
ticular components because each has been 
subject to some sort of import restriction, 
each by itself seems trivial, but when com- 
bined with all of the other small artificial 
cost increments adds up to a real, if in- 
determinate, cost increase. Insofar as the 
proposed Trade Expansion Act would lead to 
negotiated reciprocal tariff cuts, it would be 
accompanied by the possibility of cost re- 
ductions for the U.S. exporter like Caterpillar 
as well as import competition for domestic 
producers, 

Turning now to the potential benefits of 
the pending bill through the lowering of 
trade barriers abroad, I can say from ex- 
perience that the U.S. construction ma- 
chinery industry can be helped materially 
in its quest for foreign markets by the 
opportunity for reduced restrictions against 


our goods as they enter foreign markets. 


New and expanded negotiating power is in- 
deed needed, as I hope these remarks will 
emphasize. Last year Canada raised its tariff 
on imported wheel tractor shovels from 7% 
to 22% percent. Prior to the initial imple- 
mentation of the European Common Market 
in 1959, we did not encounter any tariffs 
on wheel tractor exports to West Germany, 
Belgium, or the Netherlands, and only small 
duties on crawler tractors. Now we face an 
eventual 20-percent tariff on wheel ahd 
crawler tractors entering any part of the 
Common Market, which will hurt US. ex- 
ports to four of the member countries. On 
the other hand, this average rate will con- 
stitute a substantial reduction of restrictions 
jn the high duty members of the Commu- 
nity, France and Italy, where tariffs and im- 
port controls have virtually prohibited im- 
ports of medium-sized crawlers throughout 
the postwar period. However, the improve- 
ment may not be enough, especially since 
European manufacturers have been able to 
beat American prices in these models. 

The hope for further tariff concessions as 
a result of negotiations was illustrated early 


this year when, under the authority of the 


expiring Trade Agreements Act, the United 
States obtalned a 20-percent reduction in the 
external tariff of the Common Market coun- 
tries. The proposed bill would hold out the 
possibility of eventual elimination of Euro- 
pean tariffs on construction machinery. As 
we now appraise the situation, this will be 
necessary if we are to hold an effective com- 
petitive position in these markets with goods 
exported from the United States. 

Let me hasten to assert that we in no 
way regret the newly emerging unity of the 
free nations of Western Europe. Rather we 
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applaud their progress during the last decade, 
their efforts to rationalize their economic 
and political order, and the prospects these 
steps hold for strengthening the free world. 
These developments only emphasize the need 
for the United States to recognize the new 
conditions that exist and to devise an ap- 
proach to trade negotiations that will lead 
the entire free world in the direction of more 
liberal trading relationships. In this way we 
can hope to promote the expansion in our 
export trade required by our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. Through freer trade we will 
have an opportunity to meet the increasing 
foreign competition on equal terms which we 
are confident will result in a sharing of mu- 
tual benefits by all. 


EXPORTS OR FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


A final reason for seeking to stimulate ex- 
ports through the proposed legislation is that 
if a firm cannot supply a foreign market by 
exporting from the United States, the al- 
ternatives are rather drastic and definitive. 
Either it withdraws entirely from the market, 
leaving it to others, or It establishes a foreign 
subsidiary, engages in a join venture, or 
licenses a foreign firm to manufacture its 
products. Since there is considerable con- 
fusion surrounding these alternatives, I shall 
comment on them: briefly as they have con- 
fronted Caterpillar. Our first foreign manu- 
facturing operation was established in Great 
Britain in the early 1950's. At that time 


-sterling was not freely convertible into dol- 


lars (and we did not know when, if ever, it 
would be), protected British competitors 
were mushrooming, and the British Govern- 
ment was even sponsoring the development of 
a crawler tractor by one of its large engineer- 
ing firms. We decided to retain as much 


business as we could and have succeeded in 


doing so, first by making replacement parts 
to keep our large prewar population of trac- 
tors running, then equipment for use with 
tractors, and finally a limited line of com- 
plete tractors, Import restrictions and na- 
tionalistic economic policies similarly moti- 
vated our establishment of smaller manufac- 
turing facilities in Australia, Brazil, and 
France. All of these countries have large and 
growing markets for construction machinery 
which we simply could not reach from the 
United States. 

Subsequently, Caterpillar has exported a 
larger volume of machinery to each of these 
countries from the United States after en- 
gaging in local manufacture than it did be- 
fore. This is partly due to the rapid growth 
of demand, the fact that we cannot eco- 
nomically make a complete line in any for- 
eign country, the use of U.S. components, 
and, not least, the subsequent relaxation of 
import controls on our machines, We under- 
stand that this has been a common experi- 
ence among other American firms, although 
we would not argue that it can be general- 
ized. The point is that in a complex ma- 
chinery business all-or-nothing situations 
do not arise overnight. Moreover, I would be 
less than candid if I did not indicate that the 
expansion of American manufacturing op- 
erations abroad in our industry probably has 
some distance to go as a result of present 
conditions. The rapid growth of demand 
for construction machinery in Europe com- 
bined with the creation of the Common Mar- 
ket, possible European manufacturing cost 
advantages, and the growth of foreign com- 
petition, make the likelihood of an expan- 
sion of the industry there very high. 

That is why it is so important for the 
United States to recognize the new situation 
and to foster conditions conducive to the ex- 
pansion of U.S, exports. Exports obviously 
provide domestic employment, generate tax 
revenues in the United States, and convey 
other benefits not obtainable through for- 
eign manufacturing operations, We would 
prefer to export U.S. manufactured goods if 
it Is at all feasible to supply foreign markets 
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in this way. It has been erroneously con- 
tended by some that U.S. manufacturers are 
intentionally exporting American jobs. This 
accusation is contradicted by the circum- 
stances involving Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
During the last 5 years we have had excess 
Capacity in the United States and have pe- 
Tiodically had substantial numbers of 
trained employees on layoff. Were it pos- 
Bibie to serve Inaccessible foreign markets 
With these resources, we would gladly and 
Profitably haye done so. The alternative 
has involved the costly conversion of design 
drawings to other systems of measurement, 
Additional capital outlays, the tedious proc- 
ess of hiring and training foreign workers 
Often in unfamiliar languages lacking tech- 
nical vocabularies, reliance on suppliers of 
Unknown dependability and quality, and 
years of high costs and little or no profits. 
Resort to this mode of operation is not 
Chosen lightly or without exhausting the 
last vestige of hope that we can continue to 
export from this country. 

However, in those markets that cannot be 
reached completely by U.S. exports, whether 
because of import restrictions or cost and 
Price advantages, we can salvage some profits 
and often a substantial volume of U.S. ex- 
Ports by establishing foreign operations. In 
Cases where this is necessary, the under- 
Standing and support of American policy- 
Makers is essential. In this connection, we 
regret the action of this committee in ap- 
Proving in essence the proposal of the 
Treasury Department which will tax unre- 
mitted profits of foreign subsidiaries rein- 
vested in foreign operations. Treasury offi- 
Clals urged that taxes be equalized when 
earned (as they now are when remitted) on 
domestic and foreign operations of Ameri- 
Can enterprises so that there would be no 
Greater inducement to invest abroad, other 
things being equal. But other things are 
not equal—abroad we face foreign competi- 
tors not subject to high U.S. tax rates and 
foreign governments devoted to national- 
istic economic policies. The proposed Trade 

ansion Act is a more potent means of 
fostering American opportunities, by offer- 
ing foreign nations an inducement to re- 
linquish their protectionist policies. 


RECOMMENDED PASSAGE OF TRADE EXPANSION 
BILL (H.R. 9900) 


We endorse without qualification the 
© expansion features of the bill under 
on, included in title II of the bill. 
Tt is on this phase of the bill which we 
our experience as an exporter best 
qualifies us to speak. It is our sincere be- 
» buttressed by such studies as the one 
Published last year by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, that the need for adjustment assist- 
ance occasioned by import displacement will 
be very limited. However, if in the judg- 
ment of this committee the adjustment 
assistance sections of the bill are necessary 
both to alleviate distress and to allay fears 
Of foreign competition, then we think they 
3 a reasonable price to pay for the benefits 
obtainable through the trade expansion fea- 
tures of the bill. We do, however, harbor 
ations about provisions (1) for the 
Payment of higher unemployment compen- 
Sation resulting from trade adjustment as 
°pposed to domestic recession and (2) for 
the substitution of Federal for State unem- 
Ployment compensation standards. 

Th summary, we believe that Caterpillar 
Co. provides a dramatic example 
gains obtainable through the pro- 
de of exports. Because ot its unusual 

Pendence on export volume, we are able 

Portray numerically a portion of the jobs 
Arising through serving foreign markets. We 
know that much employment indirectly de- 
8 on export sales is not so identified 

ot Sas or persons involved. We find 
e in Peoria among those in profes- 
Slonal, trade, and other service activities. 


ot the 
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Although this committee has been presented 
with reasonably accurate estimates of ag- 
gregate export employment in the United 
States, we suspect that much of this aggre- 
gate is unrecognized by the firms involved. 
We hope that we may properly speak then, 
not only for ourselyes, but for all of the 
other Americans whose welfare would be en- 
hanced by this measure in urging your 
favorable consideration of the many bene- 
ficial aspects of the pending bill. 


The New Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 11, 1962, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System had as participants 
on its show What's the Issue?” the 
junior Senator from Indiana IMr. 
HARTKE] and Mr. Clarence Miles, for 
many years manager of the legislative 
department of the U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce. The question discussed on 
this occasion was the tax bill pending 
in the House of Representatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script of that discussion by these gen- 
tlemen be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of discussion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“WHAT'S THE ISSUE?” PROGRAM, MARCH 11, 
1962 ; 

Mr. Rice. Good afternoon. This is Terry 
Rice, general manager for legislative action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to the citizens of this coun- 
try certain rights which men have always re- 
spected as the mark of free people. Among 
these important rights are freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly, and the freedom to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. Specifically, 
these four freedoms are spelled out in the 
first amendment to the Constitution—the 
first part of the Bill of Rights, passed shortly 
after the Constitution was adopted. Per- 
haps the most important of all of these is 
the right to petition the Government—to 
speak out and tell Congress what you think. 
It seems strange that it should be 
to reaffirm this right with new legislation, 
but that is exactly what is happening today. 
Because Government has grown 80 large, 
many of the rules by which we live are made 
by the regulatory agencies, rather than the 
Congress. The right to speak out has been 
threatened by the Treasury Department’s 
Internal Reyenue Service in a ruling deal- 
ing with tax deductions for organizations. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
is about to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington a so-called tax 
credit bill. 

This bill contains many proposals that, 
if enacted into law, would affect our citizens 
in many different ways. 

Today we want to discuss just one of these 
proposals, the one that involves your “right 
to speak out,” the one that involves what has 
been called censorship by taxation. 

To bring about an understanding of this 
issue, I have with me Mr. Clarence Miles, 
for many years manager of the Legislative 
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Department of the National Chamber, and 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, of Indiana. The Sen- 
ator is the author of remedial legislation. 
S. 467, and a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee which will review and revise 
whatever legislation is passed by the House. 

Mr. Miles, suppose you start us off by 
defining the issue for us. 

Mr. Mus. In making out s tax return, a 
business or an individual may deduct what is 
known as ordinary and necessary expenses. 
Until recently this has included the expense 
of appearing before local, State, and National 
legislative bodies. It has included dues paid 
to unions, to business organizations, to trade 
associations, and it has included the cost of 
educational campaigns on public issues, the 
solutions of which might mean life or death 
to a business and the jobs it provides, 

But in 1959 the Internal Revenue Service 
issued a regulation (which has the effect of 
law) that funds spent for the promotion or 
defeat of legislation were not deductible as 
business expenses, and that dues paid organ- 
izations were not deductible in full, if a 
substantial part of the organizations’ ac- 
tivities were in the legislative field, 

Believing that this regulation amounted to 
coercion, if not actual curtailment of free 
speech, some 14 or 15 Members of the Con- 
gress introduced remedial legislation in 1960. 
Included among those sponsoring such 
measures were Representative Hate Bocos 
and Senator HARTKE, whose proposals were 
quite similar. 

The Ways and Means Committee, by unan- 
imous vote, approved the Boggs bill in 1960, 
but too late for action on the floor. The 
new tax credit bill attempts to deal with the 
problem but in a very limited way. Z 

Mr. Rice. Tm sure we all that the 
right of free speech is most sacred. And I 
believe most legislators welcome public dis- 
cussion of issues, and they welcome commu- 
nications even from those with whom they 
disagree, Why do you say that the current 
bill is too limited? 

Mr. Ms. Well, the so-called Watts 
amendment to the tax credit bill would 
change the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
deductions for expenses related to appear- 
ances before and communications with both 
legislators and legislative bodies. But it 
would specifically disallow deductions for 
attempts to influence the general public, 
Here is where you get coercion, for unless a 
company through advertising or written 
communications or public meetings can talk 
to its employees, its stockholders, and its 
customers with respect to the impact of law 
on the company’s operations, it may well be 
legislated out of business. 

Mr. Rice. Senator HARTKE, since tax legis- 
lation originates in the House, I assume 
the Senate has not yet had an opportunity 
to consider this matter. Senator KERR, an- 
other member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, is cosponsor of your bill. Your bill is 
very brief and easily understood. Won’t you 
give us your views on the problem and tell 
us something of your plans when the tax bill 
reaches your committee? 

Senator HARTKE. Basically, Mr. Rice, the 
bill which I have introduced provides that 
the Internal Revenue Service decision shall 
be modified to the extent that an individual 
or a corporation or a trade association can 
legitimately deduct as expenses those por- 
tions of his expenditures which are neces- 
sary to provide a decent. hearing or decent 
expression to the legislative body itself. The 
thing about it is that we are talking here 
about a term which sometimes has a bad 
connotation with a lot of people. It Is called 
lobbying. Sometimes politics has a bad con- 
notation to people but the idea of lobbying 
in its bad aspects means briefly that you 
have certain people who abuse the privilege 
that is given to them to talk to their legisla- 
tive bodies, to their city councils, or even to 
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their State government. The possible abuse 
of a privilege which is guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution should be no reason for not 
enacting a proper law. Now as Mr. Miles has 
said, there is no question the Treasury posi- 
tion has been based on a law. Whether we 
agree with the interpretation of the Treasury 
Department or not is now immaterial be- 
cause until the law is changed it is going 
to stand. Second, I think the need for the 
change is unquestioned at the moment 
among those people who understand the 
basic issue of the right to petition your 
Congress. Now, the real item left is how are 
we going to do it. As was indicated again 
by Mr. Miles, passage of the bill in the House 
Ways and Means Committee last year was too 
late for action in the Congress. To me the 
present tax credit bill includes a provision 
which is too mild. Well, maybe I shouldn't 
say too mild, At least, it doesn't go far 
enough to correct the Treasury interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Mrs. It doesn't get to the heart of 
the problem. 

Mr. HARTKE. It doesn't really solve the 
problem at all. Let me say this. A lot of 
people say, well, this is a chamber of com- 
merce program. Why should the chamber 
of commerce have special privileges? Well, I 
suppose basically there are three main is- 
sues before the Congress in general terms 
this year. That is the question of the 
common market, and what are we going 
to do about reciprocal trade. Now you peo- 

ple in the chamber know that there is a 
good possibility that if we reduce all tariffs, 
drastically and immediately, that some 
businesses will Just go by the wayside. Un- 
der the Treasury interpretation at the pres- 
ent time, companies which tried to educate 
the people of the United States to what 
could happen to their businesses, in effect 
destroy them even if they have been in ex- 
istence for a hundred years, would not have 
an item for deduction on their taxes. 

Mr, Mres. And yet it’s crucial to their 
very existence. 

Senator HARTKE. As crucial as a law suit 
which would be brought if they had some- 
body sue them for any type of action what- 
soever. If they hire a lawyer—I am a lawyer 
and I am not opposed to them hiring 
lawyers—if they hire a lawyer and go to the 
legal expense of trying to defend themselves 
in a law suit, the Department 
would permit them to deduct this as a busi- 
ness expense. 

Mr. Mrs. Or if they came down here to 

appear before the Tariff Commission. 
Senator HARTKE. Yes. 
Mr. Mrs. That would be deductible. 


Senator Harrxe. But let's point this out. 
Many people have found that in legislation 
you need public support. Unless you can 
get public support, the legislatures fre- 
quently, not intentionally, and I am one of 
those, but frequently do not give the proper 
attention or the type of attention which an 
item should have. Even the United Nations; 
now let me give you an example there. The 
organizations within the United Nations 
have found, that they need public support 
for organization frequently to help them. 
So we have 4 private agency to devote most 
of their time and their money to promoting 
the United Nations. So you see its not just 
alone for those people in business that this 
is intended but also for the people who are 
in related activities. Another item here. I 
have a bill, for example, in which I want to 
accelerate the program to find a cure for 
cancer, and if some business corporation de- 
cides that this is a worthwhile project and 
they wanted to educate the people on it 
and put out newspaper ads to try to accel- 
erate the way to find a cure for cancer, this 
still wouldn't be a legitimate deduction un- 
der the present ruling of the Internal Rey- 
enue Department. 
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Mr, Rice. You are also a champion of 
cheanges in the statutory depreciation rates 
and this is certainly a subject that we need 
public understanding of and information 
about and education on if there is ever going 
to be the kind of legislation you have advo- 
cated. 

Senator HARTKE. Yes. Now here again we 
are back to something which is one of the 
three main issues: the trade bill, deprecia- 
tion or tax reform, and medical care for the 
aged. These are called the three big issues 
in the Congress. 

Mr. Rice. The big three. 

Senator HARTKE. They're the big three. 
And the point of it is you cannot develop 
this legislation unless you are willing to 
give to everyone the right to have full ex- 
pression of their views. Basically, that's all 
this bill does. It gives you your right to 
speak out and have the public understand 
what you are talking about and try to 
influence the legislatures, not for some- 
thing bad but for something good. Let me 
take again, Mr. Rice, this depreciation. We 
are probably the most out-of-date country 
in the world, although we are a modern in- 
dustrial nation, and in our depreciation 
rates and schedules we are probably the 
most antiquated of the lot, and we are try- 
ing to keep up with these other countries 
with their developing economies with a horse 
and buggy type depreciation law. And yet, 
I am not opposed to the tax credit plan 
which has been submitted by the President 
and approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I just don't think it goes far 
enough, 

But unless we can educate the people, and 
this is going to have to be done by trade 
organizations and groups who have a direct 


interest, you are not going to get a real - 


change in the depreciation laws as they are 
on the books today. 

Mr. Rice. I was interested in reading the 
depreciation bills. They talk about declin- 
ing balance, the sum of the year digits, the 
straight line. I think this is something the 
man on the street back in Indlana and else- 
where would have a little bit of trouble 
grasping if we didn’t go to the trouble of 
trying to inform him about what these 
things mean and how they relate to job 
creation and the kind of growth that we 
want and the President wants. 

Senator HARTKE. This is the very point. 
I think, though, that we have to come back 
basically to this problem of recognizing that 
in a country such as ours these rights are 
important. The Bill of Rights was passed for 
a very simple reason. We had seen a type 
of country before that in which we did not 
have our right to speak our piece before 
the king, and we had the Boston massacre, 
only five people killed, but it set off a whole 
Nation. Really, it created a whole new Na- 
tion. And the first thing that the people 
insisted on was the Bill of Rights, and I 
think here it is very important for us to 
remember that the first of these Bill of 
Rights was the right to petition, The right 
to petition your representatives who are 
going to enact the laws, and basically this 
right can be taken away from us if for all 
intents and purposes the only people who are 
left to do it are those in the Government. 
After all, the Government has Its own lobby 
and it is the biggest lobby in the world to- 
day. These various departments and agen- 
cies, and again I hope and think that in most 
cases they are doing what they think Is right 
and good, are lobbying the legislatures to go 
ahead and do it. Now, this law does not 
apply to them because there is no question 
of tax deduction involved for the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Mus. Shouldn't we also, though, 
Senator, make the point that this applies to 
local governments and State governments 
just as well. We are talking a good deal to- 
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day about growth. Well, one phase of 
growth, of course, is industrial development. 
Here is a city that wants to do something. 
That means they are going to have to open 
up a new area, it means new streets, new 
sewers, new school buildings and that all 
adds up, of course, to a bond issue. Now 
customarily, the average city facing that 
situation, raises a jackpot or a campaign 
fund. The purpose is to inform the public 
and win the public over to a program, a 
bond issue, that will permit this growth an 
the creation of new jobs. Now as I under- 
stand it, under the Internal Revenue regu- 
lation, any such funds put into that tam- 
paign are not deductible. If that is true, 
obviously, that is going to put quite a dam- 
per on that kind of effort toward growth, is 
it not? 

Senator Hartke. Yes, I think you make a 
very valid point Mr. Miles. Basically, peo- 
ple do not like to pay taxes. We all know 
this, and they don't want to pay taxes for a 
bond issue and this is what is involved. In 
other words, in a bond issue they are try- 
ing to sell the securities of a government 
or government subdivision and ultimately 
the people are going to have to pay for it. 
Now, what they want to know, and people 
are pretty intelligent ordinarily, what they 
want to know is, what are they going to pay 
for? Now this is what you are talking about 
in educating these people through use of 
this jackpot. But if, say, the labor union 
in town was having difficulty in finding 
work for its employees and suppose they 
went up to the mayor and they said, “Now, 
Mayor, we are interested in helping you. 
What can we do to be of some help?” The 
mayor will say, the first thing, “Get behind 
my program here to sell this bond issue,” OF 
any other matter which they are trying to 
do in the local government. And they say. 
“Well, as far as we are concerned we are an 
organization, we have dues, but we can't use 
our dues for this because of the Treasury rul- 
ing.“ Now this may be a close question of 
interpretation but this is the difficulty with — 
the present law. The Internal Revenue 
Service can make a determination that these 
are not deductible items; that these are not 
legitimate business expenses or legitimate 
expenses of trade associations. 

Mr. Rice. Would I be correct, Senator 
Hartke, in assuming that, based on what 
you said about the House bill, that you 
still feel the language of your bill would be 
preferable to what is in the tax bill and you 
intend to press for that type of language iD 
the Senate version of this legislation? 

Senator Harrxe. Basically, as you said, 
Yes, that Is right. But basically, as you said, 
Mr. Rice, what I propose to do is not difi- 
cult to understand. It does change the law, 
well, it changes this interpretation of the 
law as made by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. I would hope, and I feel, that the Fi- 
nance Committee would entertain such & 
change. We must recognize that the House 
last time, under the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, as Mr, Miles said, passed this with- 
out a dissenting vote and you know it 18 
difficult in this Congress to pass anything 
without a dissenting vote. But without 8 
dissenting vote in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, so there is real good support on the 
House side. And I believe that either the 
language of my bill or similar language can 
be adopted and should be, and frankly, I in- 
tend to do everything I can to do my 
to make sure that the change is made. 

Mr. Mites. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, incidentally, in reporting out the bill 
said this: If an expenditure is ordinary and 
necessary to the conduct of the taxpayers 
trade or business, and is lawful, it is unfair 
for the deduction to be disallowed just be- 
cause the expense is incurred to influence 
legislation.” A friend of mine in discussing 
this the other day was indicating that 13 
addition to unions and business people, our 
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agricultural community is very much con- 
cerned. He talked about the cattlemen out 
in the Great Plains and the intermountain 
area, to whom, of course, water is very im- 
Portant and if there was to be a change 
Made, for example, in the Taylor Grazing 
Act, which is an all-controlling factor for 

, Obviously, it is a necessary and ordi- 

business expense for them to try to do 
Something about it. 

Mr. Rice, Senator HARTKE, it is being said, 
I believe, by some folks, that this Internal 
Revenue Service regulation works a particu- 

hardship on small businesses. Do you 
feel this way about it? 

Senator Hartke. Yes, very definitely, be- 
Cause the small businesses have a special 
Problem that others do not have. A large 
corporation or a large organization, will be 
able to absorb such expenses. A small busi- 
ness 


Mr. Ms. And many of them are repre- 
Sented right here in Washington, too, in 
Federal legislation. 

Senator HarTxe. Individually with their 
individual representatives, I mean. Their 
Washington representatives. But a small 
businessman, he’s down there and he says, 

My, I am going to the wall and this is 
Teally going to drive me out of business; now 
I need some help.” Well, the trade associa- 
tions were set up for this very purpose. 
That is, a group of small businesses bind 
themselves together for a special purpose 
and one of their purposes is to make sure 
that this giant Government that we have— 
and it is probably going to at least stay as 
big as it is—will hear thelr voice. Now, un- 
der the present regulation, again, if this 
trade organization or trade association, does 
most of its activities in the feld of trying to 
Speak for the little businessman in the legis- 
lative field, this item is not a business deduc- 
tion, and yet any man knows that this is as 
legitimate an expense of a business as really 
& person could ever have. 

Mr. Rice. We've talked here about the leg- 
lelative activities of associations of busi- 
nesses, Mr. Miles, why is it that legislation 
has become so important to the businessman 
and to the coporation and to the small 
company? 

Mr. Mites. Well, as the Senator has just 
Said, our Government, our Federal Govern- 
Ment has grown so large that a business 
Cannot operate without considering what 
the Government is doing. Bear in mind 
that Uncle Sam collects 52 percent of the 
earnings of the corporation. He collects up 
to 91 percent of the individual’s earnings. 
And so the Government is in the field of 

tion, in the field of labor management, 
Of education, and foreign trade and these 
Other issues we have been talking about here 
today. And those all impinge on the ability 
Of a business to earn money, to return diyi- 
ends, and provide employment. 
pa. . Senator HARTKE, if this bill that 
P ROW before the House, should pass in that 
orm, do you believe there would be some 
problem of equitable administration of that 

Ype of legislation? 

Senator HarTKE. Very definitely so, Mr. 
Rice, because under the present law and 
even under this proposal as set by the House, 
each individual internal revenue agent 
Within his district would be allowed and 
Permitted to make his own interpretation 
Pape his own decision as to what was actu- 
3 Y a legitimate deduction. Now this is 

ot right, because if I live in Indiana I 
Should be treated in the same manner as a 
Y n living in California, Florida, or New 

Ork. And this is what we want, equality 
Under the law. No one wants any special 
ta un tage for himself. But he would like 
oo treated fairly and I don't think this 
2 or would occur and our history shows 
in t there would be different interpretations 

different parts of the country. 
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Mr. Mues. It’s a question of defining what 
is a substantial amount of legislative ac- 
tivity and it’s a question of differentiating, 
it seems to me, between influencing the 
public or actually communicating with your 
own stockholders or employees. 

Mr. Rice. I understand that the legisla- 
tion in the House will be introduced prob- 
ably this Friday. The bill has been agreed 
upon and they will start on it in the House 
about the 20th. This means that it will 
get over here about the end of this month, 
Do you foresee any extensive delays of any 
kind in the Senate Finance Committee con- 
sideration of this? Do you have any 
thoughts on that point, sir? 

Senator Hartke. Very definitely not. At 
the recent executive meeting, Chairman 
Harry Byrd of Virginia stated that he 
wanted to have extensive and very conclu- 
sive hearings upon this matter but he 
wanted to do it as soon as possible and I 
know the committee intends to act just as 
soon as the bill comes to the Senate. 

Mr. Rice. And this would probably follow 
consideration of the debt hearings, and 
those on the financial status of the country 
that the Senator has already announced. 

Senator HARTKE. Yes, but these hearings 
on the debt will probably begin before the 
bill which we are discussing now will get 
to the Senate itself. 

Mr. Rice. Our thanks to Senator VANCE 
HARTKE, of Indiana, and to Clarence Miles, 
legislative consultant to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. If you 
would like to know more about protecting 
your constitutional right to petition your 
Government, write for the free pamphlet, 
“Your Right To Speak Out,“ published and 
distributed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Just write to “What's the 
Issue?” Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., and your copy 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


Proposed Sugar Legislation and the 


Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, this 
Session of Congress will soon face the 
serious responsibility of adopting sugar 
legislation. Among the offshore pro- 
ducers whose position in relation to the 
United States must be regarded with 
understanding and sympathy is the Re- 
public of the Philippines. All of the de- 
pendable information which is available 
on the subject of Philippine sugar pro- 
duction and the relationship of Philip- 
pine suppliers with the United States is 
therefore important to us. 

In this connection, I respectfully re- 
quest that there be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in full an interesting 
and authoritative speech delivered in 
New York on March 20, 1962, by the 
Honorable Jose E. Romero. 

Mr. Romero recently retired as Secre- 
tary of Education in the Cabinet o? the 
President of the Philippines. He has in 
the past been associated with Philippine 
representatives in negotiations with the 
United States and with the rest of the 
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world on the subject of sugar. He served 
as or of his country in Great 
Britain and was a member at various 
times of both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the Philippines. 
He is now acting as executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Philippine Sugar Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Romero’s statement makes 
an important contribution to the study 
of sugar legislation that is currently in 
process, and it follows: 

PHILIPPINES VIEWS ON REPORTED U.S. SUGAR 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


(Remarks of Hon. Jose E. Romero, executive 
secretary-treasurer, Philippine Sugar As- 
sociation, at a luncheon sponsored by the 
New York Sugar Club, Tuesday, March 20, 
1962) 

The Philippines has a big stake in the 
sugar legislation to be considered in the 
present session of the U.S. Congress. With 
the plans for your own producers, the beet 
and the cane producers, the mainland, the 
Puerto Rican, Hawalian, and the Virgin 
Islands producers, your refiners, your plan for 
proportional payments, et cetera, we are not 
concerned nor would it be proper for us to 
express any views thereon. However, inso- 
far as sugar purchases are made an instru- 
ment of your forelgn policy, our government 
and our industry will make themselves 
heard. With whatever plans may be pro- 
posed as to foreign participation in your 
Sugar market, we are deeply concerned. At 
present, with Cuba out of the U.S. sugar 
market, we are your largest foreign supplier 
of sugar. Also, we are probably the only 
foreign supplier whose exclusive export out- 
let is the United States, so that American 
sugar policy could make or unmake our 
sugar industry. It is true we have a nominal 
quota of 25,000 tons in the world free mar- 
ket and an additional optional quota of 20,- 
000 tons, but we have not been filling this 
quota, and the only time we did fill this 
quota, it was on a barter basis, because due 
to import controls in the Philippines the 
goods that we got in exchange were highly 
valued and in that way the sales were made 
possible. 

Then again, we do have a special rela- 
tionship with the United States in trade 
matters and especially as it concerns sugar. 
In order to understand the nature of this 
special relationship, it may be useful to 
make a brief review of our historical trade 
ties with this country, with especial refer- 
ence to sugar. 

Even before American occupation, the 
United States was our principal export mar- 
ket. Over the 10-year period 1880-89 we 
exported to the United States an average of 
200,000 tons, representing 58 percent of our 
total sugar exports. These exports dwindled 
in the next decade because of our revolu- 
tions, first against Spain, and then against 
the United States. 

For 7 years after the restoration of peace 
and the establishment of civil government, 
our trade with the United States was on a 
nonpreferential basis. However, the U.S. 
Congress generously granted a rebate of 25 
percent of its import duties on Philippine 
sugar. In 1909 the U.S. Congress which then 
had exclusive authority to act upon tariff 
laws. for the Philippines approved free trade 
between the two countries. There was con- 
siderable opposition in the Philippines to 
the establishment of free trade between the 
two countries. Our leaders realized that 
this arrangement would foster economic 
growth in our country, but at the time the 
People's obsession was for political inde- 
pendence, and it was feared that the Phil- 
ippines would become so dependent on the 
US. market that if, later on, trade prefer- 
ences were withdrawn from an independent 
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Filipino Nation, very serious problems of 
readjustment would arise, making it difi- 
cult to establish a stable, independent gov- 
ernment. Also, the Payne-Aldrich law, 
which established free trade, permitted the 
shipment without limitation of American 
products to the Philippinés but limited 
Philippine exports of sugar to the United 
States to 300,000 tons. This was one of 
those irritants that gave further impetus to 
the movement for independence. 

Let it be said for the American sense of 
fairplay that in 1913 this wrong was righted 
in the Tariff Act of 1913. Congreseman 
Underwood who coauthored the law, said on 
that occasion: 

“We may leave the limit where it is * * * 
but we would leave it where it is to the 
shame of every American citizen. We could 
not honestly face those dependent people 
who give us free trade in their markets if 
we close our doors here * * Because we 
do not want to stand and face that world 
in such a position as that and say (to the 
Filipinos) that under our law we command 
you to open the door, so that American goods 
can flow into your country, because we have 
the power to do it, and then turn around 
and say to them that on the thing they can 
import, practically, into our country and 
make a market for, we will close our doors 
and prevent them from developing their 
trade—I say that no trueborn American 
citizen who faces the question fairly and 
squarely and understands the situation will 
consent to that.” 

Under the stimulus of free trade there 
was a great expansion of sugar production 
in the Philippines and in crop year 1933-34 
we produced a record crop of 1,652,500 tons. 
It was then that the Jones-Costigan Act 
establishing sugar quotas for offshore supply 
areas were established. Sugar production in 
the Philippines under the new dispensation 
was reduced to 754,721 tons from the figure 
I have just cited, representing a reduction 
of 54 percent. In comparison US. beet 
sugar production was reduced by 29 percent, 
Puerto Rican production was reduced by 30 
percent, Hawaiian by 9 percent, U.S. cane 
sugar production was increased by 7 percent 
and Cuban production by 12 percent. The 
Philippines, therefore, made the greatest 
sacrifice among sugar suppliers to the U.S. 
market to make the sugar limitation act 
possible. At this time we were still a de- 
pendency of the United States. Sugarcane 
fields were burned to reduce production, but 
of course compensation was paid for this 
loss, and perhaps other suppliers also had 
to destroy some part of their crops. 

In the Sugar Act of 1937 we were allotted 
a share of the US. market of 15.41 percent. 
However, at that time the Philippines had 
achieved commonwealth status and under 
the trade agreement entered into between 
the two countries the Philippines’ duty-free 
quota was fixed at 850,000 tons. Any quan- 
tity of sugar beyond this amount 
by the Philippines to the United States had 
to pay full duty. At that time the duty was 
so high and the price of sugar in the world 
market so low that the Philippines could fill 
only its duty-free quota, and the Philip- 
pines gave up a total of 659,176 short tons 
from 1937 to the outbreak of the war in 
1941 in this manner. Besides, as a matter 
all U.S, goods entering the Philippines duty 
on any export to the United States while 
all U.S. goods entered the Philippines duty- 
free. In the meantime in the International 
Sugar Council, with the approval, and even 
encouragement, of the US. Government, we 
renounced any quota in the world-free mar- 
ket as long as we had our guaranteed quota 
in the United States. 

Then the war came, The Philippine sugar 
industry was almost totally destroyed. It 
took us almost 13 years after the commence- 
ment of hostilities to rebuild our industry 
to a point where we could fill our quota in 
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the U.S. market. Probably because of this 
and the fact that we had not been filling 
our duty-paid quota before the war, the new 
trade agreement between the two 
countries made the quota of 850,000 tons an 
absolute quota. This was opposed by the 
US, State Department, itself, which had al- 
Ways been opposed to absolute quotas. We 
could not share in any increase in the U.S. 
sugar consumption, and the expansion 
of the U.S. market. Our share of this mar- 
ket was reduced from 15,41 percent estab- 
lished by the Sugar Act of 1937 to about 
10 percent. It took a good deal of campaign- 
ing to escape from this straitjacket. Under 
the revised United States-Philippine trade 
agreement in 1955, the U.S. Congress was 
finally authorized to increase the basic sugar 
quota of the Philippines at its discretion. 
However, not until the Cuban quota was 
taken away from that country, under the 
amendments to the act in 1960, were we 
allotted 15 percent of the Cuban quota. 
This year it seems that after 25 years of 
the operation of the U.S. sugar quota system 
very important changes are being consid- 
ered. As far as the foreign suppliers are 
concerned, the features that will seriously 
affect them are the announced plans for the 
global quota system and the recapture of the 
price premium paid in the United States. 
From where we stand, it is rather difficult 
to understand why a program which has 
worked so well for 25 years both for the 
suppliers and the consumers is to be radi- 
cally changed. The U.S. sugar program is 
one of the few farm programs that have 
really worked. It is true that the United 
States pays a price premium on sugar but 
it is guaranteed an adequate supply at all 
times at reasonable and well-arabilized 


prices not subject to violent fluctuations, 


and sugar is still the cheapest food in this 
country or anywhere else. One gets more 
calories for his money in sugar than in 
practically any other food. It would seem 
to us that the success of your program was 
amply demonstrated in the Korean crisis 
in 1950 and again in the Suez crisis in 1958 
when prices in the world free market rose 
higher than those prevailing in the United 
States where prices remained stabilized. 
The quota allotment is not only a right 
conferred upon the supplier, it also imposes 
an obligation on the supplier to deliver the 
goods and in this manner, with adequate 
supplies guaranteed, stabilization of prices 
is achieved. 

Under the concept of global quotas for the 
U.S. market we assume that our quota guar- 
anteed by trade agreements between our 
two countries will not be affected so that 
this policy is not of cular concern to 
us. We are, however, deeply concerned 
about announced plans for recapturing the 
price premium. With the insignificant ex- 
ceptions that I have already noted, we export 
our sugar only to the United States, and 
therefore our costs of production are geared 
to the prices paid in this market. Other 
foreign suppliers sell as much if not more 
than the amount they sell here to the world 
free market, and obviously have had to ad- 
just their costs of production accordingly. 
We even renounced our quota in the world 
free market with the approval, and even 
encouragement, of the U.S. Government be- 
cause we have this guaranteed market. We 
have to ship our sugar much greater dis- 
tances than any other supplier, It takes 
about 45 days to ship sugar from the Philip- 
pines to the east coast where we have to 
market the product. As already noted, the 
Philippine sugar industry was almost totally 
destroyed during the war and we could not 
fill our quota in this market until 8 years 
ago. The industry had to make heavy capi- 
tal investments to rebuild itself, and the 
future of our sugar industry is very uncer- 
tain after the termination of our preferens 
tial trade agreement in 1974. 
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We have heard it said that the price dif- 
ferential between the world free market and 
the United States market thus recaptured 
may be returned as foreign aid. It would 
seem to us that experience has demonstrated 
that governments and their bureaucracies 
are not best calculated to make the wisest 
use of this money for the economic advance- 
ment of the people. Much more can be done 
to encourage industry by adequately re- 
warding the producer for his labors and 
his investments than by handouts to gov- 
ernments. Statistics have shown that gen- 
erous as your whole foreign aid program 
has been, aid has been more effective when 
it has gone directly to encourage expanded 
production, and in fact in these cases, the 
aid has been only a small percentage of the 
increased production with its concomitant 
improvement in the general well-being, and 
increase of labor opportunities, The devel- 
oping nations are only now awakening to 
the opportunities offered by free enterprise 
and if you withdraw from them what they 
would consider to be the just reward of 
thelr labors and their enterprise, there may 
well be a slowing down instead of a hasten- 
ing of the economic development of these 
areas. 

The Philippines is not only the showcase 
of democracy in Southeast Asia, it is also 
the showcase of the superiority of the sys- 
tem of free enterprise over the Communist 
and socialist systems as a means of improv- 
ing the standards of living of the people. 
In a statement before the National Con- 
ference on International Social and Eco- 
nomic Development on December 1, 1961. 
Secretary of State Rusk said the following: 

“Now, foreign aid is almost a junior part- 
ner of our trade policy, in moving toward a 
growing, expanding, developing world. It 
would make no sense whatever for us to ask 
our taxpayers to come up with substantial 
amounts of money for foreign aid if we and 
other principal trading nations were to adopt 
trade policies which would frustrate and 
undermine the possibilities of development. 

“The drop of a few cents in a primary com- 
modity can, for example, in a particular 
country, wipe out by several times any ef- 
fect of American aid to that particular 
country. 

“The amount of American aid being ap- 
plied is a very small fraction, indeed, to 
the productive systems upon which devel- 
opment must depend. Our contribution is 
marginal in quantity. We hope that it can 
be critical in quality. But trading oppor- 
tunities will determine in fact the practical 
possibilities of moving into a new decade 
of development throughout the world.” 

The sugar industry is one of the mainstays 
of Philippine economy. Only the coconut 
industry compares with the sugar industry 
in importance in our export trade, account- 
ing for about 25 percent of our total exports 
and our foreign exchange receipts. The in- 
dustry directly or indirectly accounts for 
about the same percentage of the revenues 
collected by our Government. Sugar ls pro- 
duced in the Philippines by 35,000 small 
planters whose land holdings average about 
75 acres. The big sugar hacienda is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Sugar lands are not owned by the sugar 
mills as is the case in some countries. Many 
of these land holdings are not econgmical 
units and account in large measure for the 
high cost of production. If the returns of 
the sugar farmers were to be thus drastically 
reduced, this could mean the sudden elimi- 
nation of the small uneconomical units and 
their merger into larger plantations. This 
would not only mean a departure from the 
desirable goal of dividing the land among 
as great a number of people as possible, but 
it would also create great social unrest and 
discontent. This could also mean the with- 
drawal of the marginal lands from the pro- 
duction of sugar. This may happen eventu- 
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ally, but if the process is not brought about 
gradually and is brought about suddenly, as 
Would happen by reducing the price to the 
farmers by one-half, a very serious situa- 
tion would arise. It so happens that the 
center of agrarian discontent in the Philip- 
Pines is where most of these marginal sugar 
lands are situated. 

I notice that your Congress has tentatively 
approved a foreign aid bill to the extent of 
Nearly $5 billion. The expected collections 
by the U.S. Government from the recapture 
ot the price premium is so small in com- 
Parison, it is hard to understand why a very 

us experiment has to be conducted 
With this, so far, successful program. 

In the case of the Philippines, if we were 

to get world prices for our sugar, there would 
no reason for us to market our produce 

in the United States where we have to ship 
it halfway around the world and where it 
takes 45 days to get the sugar here. While 
it is true that we were selling sugar in this 
market even before we had preferential trade 
relations, that was at the time when stand- 
ards of living in our part of the world were 
80 low that the people there could not even 
afford to buy this necessary food. When 
People do not have enough for everything, 
they first buy protein foods, bodybuilding 
Toods, like fish and rice, but as their situa- 
improves they also begin buying car- 
bohydrates which is the energy giving sub- 
Stance. There has been a considerable im- 
Provement in the standards of living of the 
Peoples of Asia during the last few decades. 

The elimination of this very important 
Item In our trade would mean one less link 
in the close relations existing between our 
two countries. There is nothing like mu- 
tually beneficial trade to bring two nations 

er. It is interesting to notice that 
although we have the closest cultural, his- 
cal, and religious ties with the Latin 
€rican countries for example, and we also 
ve geographical and racial ties with our 
neighbors in Asia, our ties with the United 
tes are even closer, largely due to our 
mutually beneficial trade. 

Tt has also sometimes been said that the 
plan to recapture the price premium would 
compel the Philippines to make the neces- 

adjustments to prepare itself for non- 
Kae erential trade with the United States. 
is need for such a program of adjustment 
to Understood in my country, I happened 
be one of the members of the Philippine 
Panel on the so-called Joint (Filipino- 
1 can) Preparatory Committee on Phil- 
oe Affairs which precisely had the task 
The ng recommendations toward this end, 
recommendations of this committee were 
adopted by the U.S. Congress under the s0- 
Called Tydings-Koscialski Act of 1938 and 
th by the Philippines. In substance 
the Program there outlined was adopted in 
Subsequent amendments of our trade 
Agreements after our Independence, This 
Program provided for a period of 20 years to 
the necessary readjustments. It had 
fis y been planned to bring this read- 
ta aant about by gradually increasing du- 
by starting with 5 percent and increasing 
5 percent every year of the rate of the 
Sta on foreign imports into the United 
11 tes. When the gradually increasing du- 
were about to be put into effect, World 
ar II broke out, and after the war, free 
had to be extended for another 8 years 
because of the need to rebuild the economy 
Shien country and to rehabilitate the sugar 
line wee The point that I want to under- 
is that both sides understood that it 
Would take at least 20 years under normal 
bine for the sugar industry of the Philip- 
ta es to attain a position of nonpreference 
the market, and the plan to recapture 
thing price Premium would try to realize al- 
the Overnight what, after careful study by 
01 experts of both countries, it was de- 
ded would require 20 years to achieve. 
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I hope that very careful consideration will 
be given to all the ramifications of the prob- 
lem of changing basic U.S. sugar policy, not 
only on the people of this country, but on 
other friendly peoples supplying the basic 
production to this market. There is cer- 
tainly much more to this problem than ap- 
pears on the surface, and we are sure that 
nothing will be done that will disrupt the 
national economy of the Philippines, which 
we are wont to call the showcase of the dem- 
ocratic way of life in Asia, or disturb the 
very happy relations between our two coun- 
tries. 


S O S: Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, “it is 
as dangerous to leave roads purely to the 
engineers as it is to leave war to the 
generals.” 

This comment appeared in a recent 
New York Times editorial, reprinted 
March 18 in the Salt Lake Tribune. 

The comment is part of the Times’ 
perceptive comment on the damage to 
landscape by road construction, 

The Times’ editorial is further evidence 
of the need for legislation such as I pro- 
pose in S. 2767. It would require the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
to surveys, plans, specifications, and es- 
timates for projects on the Federal-aid 
highway systems, for the purpose of 
protecting fish, wildlife, and recreation 
resources. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Times’ editorial, “Tyranny of Super- 
Roads.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TYRANNY OF SuUPERROADS 


People in eastern Westchester and south- 
ern Putnam Counties are having road trou- 
ble. The engineers propose to develop an 
expressway running north from Stamford 
and heading into Route 22 north of Brewster. 
It will be a wonderful road if the assumption 
is that all that is necessary is to move motor 
vehicles through the countryside in large 
numbers and at high speed. 

The immediate debate is whether it will 
be better to ruin a wildlife sanctuary on the 
west side of Byram Lake or another one on 
the east side. We advocate ruining neither; 
but one will doubtless be ruined and in a 
short time persons going north on No. 22 
will find it simpler to do so. They will be 
in too much of a hurry to think about sanc- 
tuaries, for either wild or human life. 

The issue of highway destructiveness keeps 
coming up all over the United States. With 
the Federal Government paying 90 percent 
of the cost of the road and the State only 
10 percent, it seems to cost—although this 
is an illusion—very little to wreck a lot of 
landscape. The great superroads come down 
across the country like roaring torrents and 
are almost as hard to divert or stop. Most 
persons think a road is a good thing, regard- 
less of its location or its effect on the scenery. 
It is certainly a necessary thing—but the 
question is, do the new roads have to de- 
stroy as much as we let them destroy? Ob- 
viously not. 
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It is as dangerous to leave roads purely to 
the engineers as it is to leave war to the gen- 
erals. It is time that the motoring and 
stationary public took a greater interest in 
the Nation's road policy. There is room for 
compromise between the really urgent re- 
quirements of transportation and the need 
to save a little natural beauty and a little 
serenity for the generations to come. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, Jr., of California, to 
Residents of the California Sixth 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, 5 weeks 
ago I mailed a questionnaire to every 
family of registered voters in the Cali- 
fornia Sixth Congressional District. The 
response to this questionnaire was so 
large that my office was swamped for 
weeks with returned completed ques- 
tionnaires and accompanying corre- 
spondence. Many constituents not only 
answered the questionnaire, but wrote 
detailed comments on the back of the 
questionnaire, or attached supplemen- 
tary letters. I have spent many hours 
personally reading all these comments, 
and they have been most helpful. Iam 
firmly convinced that a Congressman can 
better represent his constituents if he 
knows the views of all of those con- 
stituents on important issues pending 
before Congress, than if he does not 
know them. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire 
is summarized below: 

1. Do you think legislation should be 
passed to authorize payments in kind, Le. 
grocery, rent, and clothing orders, in lieu of 
cash payments to aid-to-needy-children re- 
cipients whenever it is felt that this will re- 
duce the likelihood of misuse of the funds by 
the parent involved? Yes, 88.38 percent; no, 
7.32 percent; undecided, 4.30 percent. 

2. The United Nations has been incurring 
a deficit in operating its military police force 
in the Congo because Soviet Russia and all 
other Communist nations, as well as France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Nationalist 
China, and certain other members have been 
unwilling to pay their portions of the assess- 
ments for this military police force. The 
United Nations has decided to issue $200 mil- 
lion in bonds to make up this deficit. It has 
been proposed that the United States pur- 
chase $100 million of these bonds. Are you 
in favor of this proposal? Yes, $2.11 percent; 
no, 54.39 percent; undecided, 13.5 percent. 

3. Would you favor legislation to give the 
President power to negotiate with the Com- 
mon Market countries of Western Europe to 
obtain a mutual reduction In tariffs between 
the Common Market countries and the 
United States? Tes, 56.54 percent; no, 27.28 
percent; undecided, 16.18 percent. 

4. Do you think this country should sell 
surplus military planes to Communist Yugo- 
slavia? Yes, 11.52 percent; no, 80.51 per- 
cent; undecided, 7.97 percent. 

5. Do you think that US. foreign aid to 
neutral countries should be reduced if they 
repeatedly vote against us in the United Na- 
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tions? Yes, 75.46 percent; no, 17.37 percent; 
undecided, 7.17 percent. 2 

6. Would you be in favor of having the 
United States declare a complete trade em- 
bargo against Cuba? ‘Yes, 84.45 percent; no, 
8.98 percent; undecided, 6.57 percent, 

7. Do you feel that members of the armed 
services should be barred from speaking to 
military and civilian groups on the dangers 
of communism? Yes, 16.32 percent; no, 
75.42 percent; undecided, 8.26 percent. 

8. Eight years ago Congress enacted legis- 
lation to exclude the first $50 of dividend 
income from taxation on individual income 
tax returns and to grant a 4-percent tax 
credit on dividend income above $50. The 
purpose of this law was to partially reduce 
the double taxation of dividends, as corpora- 
tions already pay a corporate income tax of 
52 percent before they pay any dividends 
to shareholders. A proposal is pending be- 
fore Congress to repeal this $50 dividend ex- 
clusion and 4-percent dividend tax credit. 
Do you feel this exclusion and credit should 
be repealed? Yes, 16.99 percent; no, 65 per- 
cent; undecided, 18.01 percent. 

9. A bill is pending before Congress which 
would expand the social security program to 
provide for the payment of hospital and 
nursing home bills for those who are retired 
under social security. The increased cost 
would be covered by increasing the social 
security withholding tax by an additional 
one-fourth of 1 percent on both employ- 
ers and employees. Do you favor this leg- 
islation? Yes, 65.04 percent; no, 27.66 per- 
cent; undecided, 7.30 percent. 

10. Would you be in favor of legislation to 
establish the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in Marin County? Tes. 60.88 percent; no, 
18.82 percent; undecided, 20.30 percent. 

11, The President has proposed that the 
Federal Government participate, on a 
matching basis, in the construction of fall- 
out shelters under schools and hospitals. 
Would you favor this proposal? Yes, 36.11 
percent; no, 49.35 percent; undecided, 14.54 

t. 


percen 

12. Do you think that it should be the 
Federal Government’s responsibility to pro- 
vide financial aid to local rapid transit 
districts, Tes, 15.04 percent; no, 74.29 per- 
cent; undecided, 10.67 percent. ~ 


The Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
the decade to come I am sure history 
will treat the 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway program as one of the outstand- 
ing governmental achievements of our 
particular time. 

As a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, who participated in 
the launching of this ambitious pro- 
gram, I find the progress being made a 
source of great satisfaction. 

In recent months, however, there have 
been disquieting reports of corruption 
or mishandling of Federal highway 
funds in a few States. 

I suppose it is a fact of life, however 
unfortunate, that there will be some 
such instances in a program of this mag- 
nitude with billions of dollars involved. 

Those responsible for misuse of these 
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funds should be rooted out as quickly 
as possible. 

However, the publicity and attention 
given these cases of graft and corrup- 
tion may tend to give the impression 
that the entire interstate program is 
shot through with thievery and mal- 
practice. 

This is equally unfortumate and un- 
fair, since the great majority of State 
highway departments are administering 
the programs properly and efficiently. 

One such State, I am proud to say, 
is my own State of Michigan. 

It has, in recent years, been a con- 
sistent national leader in highway con- 
struction generally and in the adminis- 
tration of its share of the interstate 
system construction. 

And it has maintained this leadership 
free from corruption and scandal. 

Michigan's enviable record recently 
was spotlighted nationally in an article 
written by A. D. Underwood and dis- 
tributed by the United Press Inter- 
national. 

Because our experience in Michigan 
could well be used as a model nationally, 
I ask unanimous consent that the UPI 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue INTERSTATE Highway PROGRAM 
(By A. D. Underwood) z 

LANSING, MıcH—In these times when the 
phrase “highway robbery” has come to have 
bitter meaning in many parts of the Nation, 
one notable exception stands out. 

Michigan is just tieing the last bit of blue 
ribbon on a billion dollar highway building 
program and is about to plunge into a second 
5-year plan for improving State roads. 

For 2 years the Wolverine State has led the 
Nation in construction of Interstate System 
freeways, in 1961 awarding contracts on 182 
miles. 

In 1961 Michigan ranked third in the Na- 
tion in total dollar volume of all highway 
construction projects by awarding contracts 
totaling 82129 million. Only California 
with $344 million and New York with $338.2 
million did more. 

This vast construction has been carried out 
without scandal. In fact a 2-year probe of 
the Michigan Highway Department by a leg- 
islative investigating committee bent on 
finding the “corruption that must be there“ 
collapse in frustration. 

Presiding over the program is the Nation's 
only elected State highway commissioner, 
John C. Mackie. 

“We are spending public money. We are 
making public policy. Our work, therefore, 
should always be carried on with a full re- 
spect for the public's right to know what 
we are doing, and why we are doing it.“ 
Mackie said recently. 

“We are determining for a long time to 
come where people will live, where they will 
work, where they will spend their money, 
where they will go to school. Our work di- 
rectly affects the lives and welfare of whole 
communitics—we exercise this power as a 
public trust.” 

Mackic’s insistence on the public's right 
to know what is going on as ribbons of pave- 
ment snaked across the State from east to 
west and from south to north has paid off. 

While such neighboring States as Indiana 
have been caught up in a webb of graft 
involving the highway program, Michigan 
voters have stamped a hearty endorsement 
on Mackie and his 5-year plans. 
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Mackie, a Democrat, was recently elected 
to his second 4-year term by a whopping ma- 
jority of a quarter milllon votes. In the 
campaign he received the wholehearted 
backing of a number of avowed Republican 
newspapers. 

Mackie campaigned on the theme that 
good roads mean more profits for business, 
more safety for the motorist, and a better 
State because of both. His opponent at- 
tacked the validity of announcing a 5-year 
plan in advance and the method of financ- 
ing by bonding future earmarked gasoline 
and weight taxes. 

The commissioner admits that citizens of 
towns and villages bypassed by the expand- 
ing freeways aren't always happy. 

“It takes them a while to realize the bene- 
fits but within a year traffic starts to pick 
up, business becomes normal and generally 
begins to increase,” he said. “Then the value 
of what we are doing becomes apparent to 
them.” 

With the paving of a 17-mile stretch of 
highway in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 
Mackie is completing the first part of a 
three-part program to polish up the State’s 
reputation for good roads. 

Now every foot of the 9,400 miles of State 
highways is paved. This was phase one of 
improvement of the farm-to-market system. 

Another and more spectacular area is the 
construction of the Federal Interstate Sys- 
tem in Michigan, The State has 801 miles 
of divided, four-lane, controlled access free - 
Way open for business, more than any other 
State, and construction continues. 

The third part of the program is construc- 
tion of State-connecting highways linking 
the interstate freeways. For the most part 
these are also four-lane limited access roads. 

By the end of this summer Michigan will 
havo more than 1,000 miles of freeway in 
operation, stretching from the southwest 
corner of the State to Detroit and from 
the Ohio border on the south up through 
the middle of the State into the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Near the Canadian border at Sault Ste. 
Marie, a new international bridge will open 
next fall which will complete the nonstop 
route from Indiana and Ohio, across the 
world’s longest suspension bridge at the 
Straits of Mackinac, into Canada. 

It is already possible to drive from the 
heart of Detroit to the Indiana border on 
Interstate 94 without stopping. When the 
Indiana connections are completed this 
route will cover more than 250 miles into 
downtown Chicago. 

These broad, spectacular highways often 
cut through areas where there were no roads. 
They will shortly link every major city in 
the State's Lower Peninsula, During the 
next 5 years, the Upper Peninsula will be 
recelving the same treatment. 

By 1967, the Department will have super- 
vised the construction of more than $2 bil- 
lion in new highways in addition to im- 
provements to existing routes. 

Mackie credits his information program 
and the fact that the public is told of al 
highway operations with allowing the 8 
gram to proceed without the corruption tha 
has smeared some other States. 

A rigid inspection policy involving Pre- 
testing materials and spot sampling of pas. 
ing, fencing, reinforcements, guard rails, an 
everything else is carried out in the open. 

A little blue book setting out strict rules 
for conduct and dealings with contractors 
by State employees is the inspector's bible. 

“The inspector should be a man of integ- 
rity,” says the book, which also stresses that 
the good fellow seldom makes a good Inspec- 
tor. Employees are warned against accept- 
ing favors from contractors and even against 
becoming too friendly with men on the job. 

Inspectors are told never to order changes 
but to suggest or request them, then report 
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to their superiors. “Any changes suggested 
by the inspector should be for the benefit of 
the work, and any requests made solely for 
reasons of ‘showing off’ authority must be 
&yolded." 

The penalty for ignoring the policies set 
forth in the blue book is immediate dis- 
Missal. 

Highway Department officials have praised 
the newspapers for their part in publicizing 
he program and keeping it on schedule. 

Howard E. Hill of the Department recently 
told a meeting of the American Association 
Of State Highway Officials in Denver, Colo., 
that the contract award schedule published 
by newspapers was a key to retaining the 
Program on schedule. 

“Out of our first 5-year program, we will 
Slide on about $40 million of the $1.25 bil- 
lion in awards,“ Hill said. “About $20 mil- 
lion of this is for jobs on which the local 
governmental units’ cooperation has not been 
Obtained. The remainder is slippage which 
Will mean we will be about 6 months behind 
on completion of specific jobs.“ 

ualification of contractors has been 
& strong aid in getting jobs open to traffic,” 
Hill said. “If a contractor is not perform- 
ing satisfactorily, we will not permit him to 
bid additional work. We have taken the 
largest contractors and suppliers off our bid- 
ding list until their performance on going 
Jobs indicated satisfactory progress." 

Michigan’s Gov. John B. Swainson had 
Praise for the 4,500 State highway depart- 
ment employees at a recent engineer's con- 
Terence here. 

“By your performance, you have given the 
lie to those who say State employees don't 
Carn their day's pay,” he said. 

“During the past 4 years the size of Mich- 
an's highway program has more than 
doubled. This means that the workload of 
Many employees has increased tremendously 
Since the highway department payroll has 
Certainly not doubled. 

“Our highway construction program—the 
biggest public works program in Michigan 
history—has been carried out in the best 
truditions of service to all of the people. 

“It has been carried out without a single 

uch of scandal. 

Roadbuilding is a barometer of progress 
and with the finest highways in the Nation, 

gan's economic future is assured.” 


Incentive Payments on Domestic Gold 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH ) 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Phe CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, our 
idly dwindling gold reserve in this 
Country has been the subject of much 
discussion in recent months. I am one 
those who feel that we can do some- 
prod about this matter, and that is to 
5 bil = More gold. I have introduced 
of $3 Providing for incentive payments 
5 an ounce for newly mined domes- 
Sold. This would be in addition to 

© $35 an ounce paid by the Treasury 
the artment, making a total payment to 
bits ee of $70 an ounce. Similar 
— have been introduced in the House 
Mr. Jounson, of California, Mr. 
Rivers, Mr, OLSEN, Mr. Berry, Mrs. 
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Prost, Mr. Hacen, of California, Mr. 
Barc, and Mr. ULLMAN. 

I represent a gold mining district. At 
one time the Cripple Creek and Victor 
area in Colorado was one of the leading 
gold producing areas of the country. 
We now find all of the mines closed, as 
well as the Golden Cycle Mill, which re- 
fined the gold produced in that district. 
These gold mines cannot operate on $35 
an ounce gold. Their costs of produc- 
tion have more than trebled since this 
price was set in 1934, and they had no 
alternative but to close. This is most 
unfortunate just at a time when the 
shortage of gold is becoming more acute 
each day. 

Mr. Lawrence Sullivan, Coordinator 
of Information in the House, has pre- 
pared an excellent statement on our gold 
situation, which I am happy to include 
as part of my remarks: 

CONGRESS CONSIDERING INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 
on U.S. GOLD PRODUCTION 
(By Lawrence Sullivan) 

Congress now is considering a frontal at- 
tack on the problem of U.S. gold production 
and our bothersome international balance- 
of-payments difficulties. 

Both the House and Senate have before 
them specific bills to authorize incentive 
payments up to $35 an ounce to all pro- 
ducers of new gold anywhere in the United 
States, its territories, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

After the incentive payment, the new gold 
then would be sold to the Treasury at $35 
an ounce, to bolster our international bullion 
reserves. 

The maximum payment to gold miners un- 
der the proposed legislation would be $70 
an ounce, but the incentive payment could 
be changed periodically, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The stimulus to gold mining, now almost 
prostrate under prohibitive production costs, 
would call thousands of miners back to the 
pits throughout the Western States. 

The Senate bill (S.J. Res. 44) was intro- 
duced by Senator Cram ENGLE, Democrat, of 
California, with the cosponsorship of Sena- 
tor Francis Case, Republican, of South Da- 
kota; and Senator THOMAS KucHet, Republi- 
can, of California. The companion House 
bill (H.R. 6804) was offered by Representa- 
tive J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Republican, of 
Colorado. 

Hearings already have been held by the 
mining subcommittees in both Houses. 

Senator Jon A. Cannot, Democrat, of 
Colorado, is chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Mining and Minerals. 

“The hearings were called to try to find 
a way to help solve one of the most pressing 
problems of our times,” Senator CARROLL 
said in opening the Senate hearings this 
week. 

“I refer, of course to our diminishing re- 
serves of gold, while at the same time our 
highly productive gold mines within our own 
country have been and are continuing to 
close down, With gold mines shut down at 
the same time that U.S. gold reserves are 
dwindling and being threatened by the con- 
tinuing flow of dollars to foreign lands, one 
sure way to help the gold shortage is to get 
more gold out of the ground.” 

The new program is opposed by the Treas- 
ury Department, the State Department, and 
the Department of the Interior, which would 
administer the proposed Incentive payments. 

The gold incentive payment is calculated 
simply to cover higher mining costs since 
the gold pricé was frozen by law in 1934 at 
635 an ounce. 
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The current bill would not the 
monetary value of gold, but would offer an 
incentive payment to domestic producers 
only. 

Senator ENGLE's resolution provides in sec- 
tion 3: 

“Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to repeal, supercede, or modify exist- 
ing provisions of law relating to the mone- 
tary system of the United States.” 

The incentive payments would be limited 
to a 5-year period from the effective date 
of the proposed legislation. 

The Senate bill is described formally as 
& “joint resolution to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of do- 
mestic gold.” 

Many U.S. gold mines have been closed 
down continuously since World War II, when 
orders from the War Production Board for- 
bade the manufacture of gold mining ma- 
chinery for domestic use. Since the war, 
most of our new gold mining equipment has 
been sold abroad. 

Mining costs today are generally about 
three times the production costs of 1934, 
when the gold was officially priced at $35 
an ounce. 

“As a result of the foregoing conditions 
more than 95 percent of the gold mines 
scattered throughout the United States have 
been forced to close,” the Senate resolution 
reads. 

The preamble of the Senate resolution also 
recalls that “the gold reserves of the U.S. 
Government have been depleted by approx- 
imately $5 billion during the past 3 years, 
bringing such reserves to a dangerous level.” 

“Action should be taken without further 
delay” this text continues, “to stimulate the 
production of domestic gold and to rebuild 
the gold reserves of the Government to a 
safer level.” 

The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized to make incentive payments only 
upon satifactory evidence of sale of the new 
gold to the Treasury. 

“The amount of any such payment shall 
be determined by the Secretary, but in no 
case shall such amount exceed $35 an ounce.” 

All incentive payments would stop auto- 
matically when U.S. Treasury reserves of gold 
against hit $23 billion. 

Total U.S. gold production in 1961 is ofi- 
cially reported at $53 million for the year, 
a drop of 9 percent from 1960 production, 23 
percent under 1953, and the lowest since 
1946. 

Total world production of gold (exclu- 
sive of the Iron Curtain countries) was $1.2 
billion, with South Africa accounting for 
almost three-fourths of the total, or §802 
million for the year. 

Russia's gold output for 1961 is unknown, 
but is variously estimated in mining circles 
at something between $350 million and 6600 
million for the year. 

The only hard figure available to world 
bankers is that Russia shipped into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom a total of $194 million of gold 
in settlement of her international accounts 
during the first 11 months of 1961. This 
compared with a total of $105 million from 
Russia during the entire year 1960. For the 
period 1957-59 Russian gold shipments to 
the United Kingdom averaged $250 million 
a year. Russian gold reserves are estimated 
at roughly $5 billion today. 


Total U.S. gold production in 1960 was 
$48,600,000, and in that year we used $105 
million of gold in our own industrial arts. 
In no year since 1958 has the United States 
produced sufficient gold at home to cover 
current consumption in the domestic arts 
and industries. 

During the 8 years 1954-61 inclusive, the 
U.S. balance-of-payments account showed a 
cumulative loss of $16.6 billion, or a little 
more than a $2 billion a year. 


- 
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Not all of these accounts haye been set- 
tled by gold shipments, but in this period 
our total gold reserves declined by more than 
$6 billion. 

The Treasury statement of March 6, 1962 
shows net U.S. gold sales for 1961 at $820 mil- 
lion for the year. 

Congressional advocates of the gold incen- 
tive payments to domestic miners predicted 
2 or 3 years of stimulated gold production 
would greatly strengthen the credit posture 
not only of the United States but of the 
International Monetary Fund, and the bank- 
ing structure of the entire world, 


Maryland Day, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26,1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the tra- 
ditions of a free people are not only a 
part of their treasure, but also a signifi- 
cant portion of their armor. The citi- 
zens of Maryland are rich in having in- 
herited such vigorous and valuable tra- 
ditions. 

The first Marylanders set foot in the 
colony on March 25, 1634. They brought 
with them the practice of freedom of 
conscience, enjoined upon them by their 
Proprietor, the second Lord Baltimore. 
For 15 years this practice was so faith- 
fully followed that it became feasible to 
consider the radical step of enacting the 
principle into law as an Act of Tolera- 
tion. While this may seem to be any- 
thing but radical to the 20th century, it 
was a bold, pioneering experiment for 
the 17th. 

Thus, within 15 years of the first 
founding of Maryland, freedom of con- 
science was guaranteed by law. In the 
intervening three centuries the guaran- 
tee has not always been honored, but the 
principle has endured. 

Today, Maryland, as well as the others 
of the United States, is faced with chal- 
lenges to her traditions of individual 
liberty and public responsibility. If we 
are to meet these challenges success- 
fully, we shall have to match the best of 
our own courage, integrity, and ability 
with the finest of the principles which 
we have inherited from a great American 

Because the Act of Toleration of Mary- 
land is an integral part of that past, I 
en appending a part of the original 


The article follows: 
ManrlaxD Day, 1962 


(The following portion of the Toleration Act 
has been transcribed from the Assembly 
journal now at the Hall of Records in An- 
napolis. Most 17th century forms of capi- 
talization, punctuation, and spelling have 
been retained) 


And whe[reas| the inforceing of the con- 
science in matters of Religion hath fre- 
quently fallen out to bee of Dangerous con- 
sequence in those common wealthes where it 
hath beene practised, And for the more 
quiett and peaceable governem' of this 
Province and the better to pserve mutuall 
love and amity amongst the Inhabitants 
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thereof Be it therefore also by the Lo: Pr[o]- 
prietary with the advise and consent of this 
Assembly Ordeyned & enacted (except as in 
this psent Act is before Declared and sett 
forth) That noe person or psons whatso- 
ever within this Province or the Islands 
Ports Harbors Creeks or Havens therevnto 
belonging professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ shall from henceforth bee any waies 
troubled molested or discountefiaced for or 
in respect of his or her religion nor in the 
free exercise thereof within this Province or 
the Islands therevnto belonging nor any way 
compelled to the beleife or exercise of any 
other Religion against his or her consent, 
soe as they bee not. vnfaithfull to the Lord 
Proprietary or molest or conspire against the 
civill Governem* established or to bee es- 
tablished in this Province vnder him or his 
heires And that all & every pson and psons 
that shall presume contrary to this Act and 
the true intent and meaning thereof direct- 
ly or indirectly either in person or estate 
willfully to wrong disturbe trouble or mo- 
lest any person Whatsoever within this 
Province professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ for or in respect of his or her re- 
ligion or the free exercise thereof within 


this Province other than is provided for in 


this Act, that such pson or psons soe of- 
fending shalbe compelled to pay treble dam- 
ages to the party soe wronged or molested, 
and for every such offence shall alsoe for- 
feit 20". sterling in money or the value there- 
of half thereof for the vse of the Lo: Propri- 
etary and his heires Lords and Proprietaries 
of this province, and the other half for the 
vse of the party soew ronged or molested as 
aforesaid, Or if the ptie soe offending as 
aforesaid shall refuse or bee vnable to recom- 
pense the party soe wronged or to satisfy such 
ffyne or forfeiture then such Offender shalbe 
severely punished by publick whipping & im- 
prisonm' during the pleasure of the Lord 
Proprietary or his Leivetenfit or cheife Gov 
ernor of this province for the tyme being 
without baile or maineprise And bee it fur- 
ther alsoe Enacted by the authority and con- 
sent aforesaid That the Sheriff or other 
Officer or Officers from time to time to bee 
appointed & authorized for that purpose of 
the County Towne or precinct where every 
particular offence in this psent Act con- 
teyned shall happen at any time to bee 
comitted and wherevppon there is hereby 
a fforfeiture ffyne or penalty imposed shall 
from tyme to time distraine and seise the 
goods and estate of each such pson soe of- 
fending as aforesaid against this pson Act 
or any pt thereof and sell the same or any 
part thereof for the full satisfaccon of such 
forfeiture fline or penalty as aforesaid Re- 
storing vnto the ptie soe offending the Re- 
mainder of Overplus of the said goods or 
estate after such satisfaccdn soe made as 
aforesaid. 

The fireeman have assented. Tho: Hatton. 
Enacted by the Governor Willm Stone. 


New Uses for Farmer’s Product, Not New 
Uses for Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in his 
newsletter last week Senator Kari E. 
Murr, of South Dakota, had a very in- 
teresting report to the people of his State 
on new uses for farmer’s product rather 
than new uses for farmer. 
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Certainly it is time that positive action 
were taken in solving the farm problem 
that arises from foreign imports, and 80 
forth. Senator Munpr has set forth 
some positive action that can and should 
be taken if we are to prevent the need of 
moving to the city the 2,000 farm fam- 
ilies the President has recommended 
should be moved off the land. 

The newsletter is as follows: 

New Uses ror FARMER'S Propuct, Not New 
Uses FOR FARMER 

The farm problem has been diagnosed in 
some circles as “too many farmers and too 
many bushels.” What's to be done? Cut- 
back and cutdown—cutback additional pro- 
duction and cutdown more farmers? As 
view the problems of agriculture, the most 
discouraging factor is the continued em- 
phasis in the direction of curtailing and 
controlling the farmer and his production. 
This is a negative approach; it cannot be 
accepted, for there is a plus side to agricul- 
ture and it is here we should bend our efforts, 
to the development—on a huge scale—of new 
uses and new markets for our bountiful agri- 
cultural industry, 

It’s time we devoted our attention in a 
big way toward doing something other than 
stuffing away in a storage bin what the 
farmer produces. Our scientists stand at 
the doorway to developing a great new era 
for agriculture. Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, in a recent report to our Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, said: “There is increas- 
ing emphasis on developing large-yolume 
industrial uses for agriculture materials. 
These new and improved products—extend- 
ing across the entire horizon of food, feed. 
and industrial uses—are developed to meet 
specific needs for domestic markets and of 
foreign consumers. Successful utilization 
research enhances the use value and com- 
petitive position of American farm products. 

In its two decades of operation, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture utilization research 
has added over $2.5 billion of value to farm 
commodities at a cost of less than $200 mil- 
lion—representing an excellent benefit-to- 
cost ratio of 15 to 1. During the past 5 years 
utilization research enhanced agricultural 
commodities $1.75 billion, which is 70 per- 
cent of the total gain made in the two dec- 
ades. of this program. 7 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, hit what I 
consider the nub of the problem—a lack 
funds to provide a truly adequate program. 
He said no increase has been provided in 
funds earmarked for utilization research and 
of the some $56 million for research, only 
$18,793,000 is provided for utilization re- 
search, new uses and new products, An ad- 
ditional $2,600,000 is provided for human 
nutrition and consumer uses research, pro- 
viding a total of $21 million which is but a 
drop in the bucket when searching for 4 
solution to a problem which requires an 
annual outlay of more than $6 billion. 

Utilization research as an answer to our 
farm problem is not a fantasy. In the past 
fiscal year 124 research projects were termi- 
nated. Of these, exactly half—a marvelous 
percentage of success in scientific research— 
attained the desired objectives. Twenty- 
nine more achieved partial attainment, 
Only three were found unpromising, Wulle 
these 124 projects were terminated another 
125 were started, 62 researching possible 
industrial uses of farm products, 49 devoted 
to potential food uses, and the remaining 
14 to possible feed uses. 

Accomplishments of utilization research 
in fiscal 1961 included development of a new 
food from whole grain wheat; a new process 
In tanning of sole leather using dialdehyde 
starch which is a new chemical derivative 
of cereal grain; discovery of new flour from 
wheat and new starch products from cereal 
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Which can be incorporated as an integral 
Part of paper and other pulp products; 
Aadaption by three manufacturers of an ARS 
Process for commercial use of a water-solu- 
ble gum produced by bacterial fermentation 
Of corn sugar; a rapid chemical process de- 
velopment which greatly simplifies wool 
feltmaking; and development of potentially 
new crops such as ironweed seed which has 
& potential use in plastics. These are but a 
few of the examples demonstrating what can 
be done. 

Congress is now considering a farm pro- 
gram which to my mind cannot achieve suc- 
Cess for the farmer because instead of being 
directed to find new uses for the farmer's 
Product, it is aimed at finding a new use for 
the farmer. Instead of directing efforts to 
the costly task of relocating farmers, a 
greater service is to unleash the great 
Productive capacity of our minds and move 
extensively and swiftly into the field of 
Utilization research. It can be the key to a 
Prosperous agriculture offering a future on 
the farm as well as off the farm for all 
America. 


Soviet Union Intolerance of its Jewish 
Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, a new 
Wave of anti-Semitism has swept the 
Soviet Union. Soviet intolerance of 
Jewish people is reported in the Jan- 
Uary 20, 1962, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include the Tribune report in 

Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I believe it will be of interest 
to all Members of Congress. 


A New RUSSIAN Arrack—SPiss. IN 
SYNAGOGUES 

(Nore —"Pogrom” is a Russian word. Men- 
tioning it sends a chill of apprehension 
through world Jewry. In the Soviet Union, 
Jews are in the grip of a new wave of 
anti-Semitism. This was first disclosed in 
the New York Herald Tribune on Novem- 

6. But the Soviet crunch against the 
Jews continues. In Moscow the regime 
accused the Israeli Embassy of being a hot- 

of espionage for the United States. For 
od measure, the Russians charged that 

ews they arrested were in league with the 
Embassy and with our Central Intelligence 
Agency.) 

Jews of the Soviet Union in particular and 

1 in general were the target of a new 

wn which broke menacingly in Mos- 
cow yesterday. 

e main accusation was esplonage—a 
terrifying charge in the Communist world. 
2 to make the Soviet case more binding, 

U.S. Central Intelligence Agency was 

in as the cloak-and-dagger linkup to 
alleged plots and treason. 
la e emphasis—stone cold and calcu- 
pet was on the Jews living in the Soviet 
nion, : 

The accuser was Trud, the official Soviet 
trade union newspaper. 

It bluntly charged that Joshua Pratt, first 
Secretary of the Isracl! Embassy in Moscow, 
headed a spy fing that recruited agents 
among Soviet Jewish citizens. It also sald 

espionage was carried out with the 
knowledge of the Israeli Government and on 
orders of the U.S. Government. 
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Trud accused Mr. Pratt of passing out 
espionage literature in synagogues, and of 
distributing Israeli propaganda at the Jewish 
New Year’s reception last September. 

Mr. Pratt was out of Moscow, but the 
Israeli Embassy said no official action had 
been taken against him. It added there had 
been no Soviet request that he leave the 
country. 

The web of accusations, spun by Trud, said 
Mr, Pratt, “would one day disseminate reli- 
gious literature containing espionage in- 
structions” and, “while indoctrinating his 
victims he whispered to them that the ma- 
teriais were needed not only by himself but 
by his friends.” 

The newspaper also disclosed officially for 
the first time that Mr. Pratt and other diplo- 
mats at the Israeli Embassy were the for- 
eign agents referred to at the trial of three 
Leningrad Jewish leaders last October. 

Gedalia E. Pechersky, 60, widely known in 
the Soviet Union as a Jewish leader, was sen- 
tenced to 12 years in prison, and E. S. Dym- 
kin and N. A. Kaganov, both in their late 70’s, 
got 7 years each on charges of consorting 
with foreign agents.” 

The newspaper said the three men admitted 
making tape recordings “containing slander 
of Soviet present-day reality which they 
especially prepared in order to hand over to 
their masters who intended to use them for 
anti-Soviet propaganda.” 

The Trud article was the first time the 
Leningrad trial had been linked to Israel, 
Soviet sources said, at the time, that Yakov 
Sharett, diplomat son of former Israeli Prime 
Minister Moshe Sharett, had been implicated. 
Mr. Sharett was expelled on charges of 
espionage, which were denied by Israel. 

The Trud article depicted Israel as a vital 
U.S. satellite. 


"Being completely dependent economically 
and politically on the US. imperialists, the 
Israel Zionists have completely subjected 
their foreign and internal policy to the in- 
terest of their transatlantic masters,” it 


Tribute to Hon. Clare Hofman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and pleasure to submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
splendid editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of March 17, 1962, concerning 
our colleague, the Honorable CLARE E. 
HOFFMAN. 

It is a well earned tribute to a Member 
of the House of Representatives whose 
place in the affairs and activities of this 
body no other man will fill. 

As the Chicago Tribune says: 

The Nation owes him a vote of thanks. 


The editorial follows: 

A TRUE CONSERVATIVE 

Announcement has been made that CLARE 
E. Horrman, who has represented Michigan's 
Fourth District in Congress for 27 years, 
will retire at the end of the present session. 
He is 86 years old and has been Uli since he 
suffered a stroke last November. 

Mr. Horrman was a conservative before it 
became popular to be a conservative. There 
were times in the days of the Roosevelt New 
Deal delusions when he seemed to be the 
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only Member of Congress who was willing 
and able to protest. 

In his last newsletter to his constituents, 
written last November, he said that it had 
always been his aim in Congress “to protect 
our national independence and sovereignty, 
preserve our form of government, and keep 
inviolate the freedom of our people.” 


The Nation owes him thanks, 


Aid for Students by Means of Tax 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial appeared in the March 18 issue of 
the Quincy Herald-Whig, Quincy, III., 
and the desirability of permitting 
parents to deduct all reasonable expenses 
of their children attending college. 

I invite my colleagues to read this ex- 
cellent summary: 

Arm von STUDENTS 

In rejecting the President's plan for Fed- 
eral scholarships for college students, the 
House of Representatives followed the pat- 
tern it established in 1958 by voting down 
a similar plan. The Senate has been more 
receptive. 

The scholarship plan, even if approved, 
would face a serious problem of administra- 
tion. Private colleges would seek control 
over the scholarships. There might be a 
fratricidal war between the institutions of 
higher education. 

But the claim of some House Members 
that Federal scholarships would destroy stu- 
dents’ initiative has been abundantly dis- 
proven. Many top leaders in all fields went 
through school on private scholarships with- 
out apparent injury to their will to achieve. 
All officers in the armed services who were 
graduated from the service academies not 
only had their education entirely subsidized 
by Government but were paid salaries dur- 
ing all their college period excepting the first 
semester. 

There is another possible plan for giving 
important help to college students without 
Federal scholarships or direct subsidies. It 
would amount to much less than the pro- 
posed $1,000 a year per student. The par- 
ents who maintain children in college could 
be given tax exemption for all reasonable 
college expenses. Currently, they are per- 
mitted only the standard $600 per year ex- 
emption, which falls far short of the mini- 
mum cost of college. 

The college tax exemption plan probably 
would mean an annual saving of at least 
$400 per student, an impressive sum for fam- 
ilies struggling to educate youngsters. 

In the long run, the Federal Government 
should profit by this type of investment in 
the future. Statistics indicate that the col- 
lege-trained boy will earn at least $100,000 
more than the noncollege boy in an ayerage 
working life. This would mean eventual ad- 
ditional Federal revenue of at least $20,000. 
In some cases it would be much miore end in 
some much less, but it would be a high re- 
turn on a Federal investment, in current 
tax loss, of perhaps $1,600. 

If parents have sufficient faith in the fu- 
ture of the country to spend large sums in 
educating their children, surely the Congress 
should have no less. 
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Development of Air Force RS-70 
Weapons System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


J OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during 
recent discussions of the proposed pro- 
duction program for the Mach-3 RS-70, 
considerable attention was given to mat- 
ters which were extremely important 
but which had no direct bearing on the 
value of the plane itself. Now that these 
extraneous issues have been resolved, we 
should all take an undivided look at the 
merits of the RS-70 and, consequently, 
I recommend that all interested parties 
read Mr. Watson’s article on the subject 
in the Baltimore Sunday Sun of March 
25, 1962. 

Mr. Watson is one of the Nation’s 
foremost military experts, and it is my 
Opinion that his views on the RS—70 are 
among the best which have been pre- 
sented to put the entire program into 
the proper perspective. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Wat- 
son's article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ConsttrutionaL Issue Dims KEY ASPECT 
RS-70 Fier ' 
(By Mark 8. Watson) 

Wasuinctom, March 24—In the RS-70 
dispute that was halted amicably (and tem- 
Porarily) by the midweek compact between 
President Kennedy and the House Armed 
Services Committee’s imperturbable chaire 
Man, Representative Vinson, Democrat, of 

one side has been overemphasized. 

That is, the largest public stress has been 
Upon the fact that the committee revised 
the wording of its report, so that instead 
of “directing” Robert S. McNamara, Secre- 
tary of Defense, to spend the full $491 mil- 
lion on the all-round development of the 
Air Force's RS-70 weapons system, the meas- 
ure “authorizes” that expenditure. 

“RESTUDY" PLEDGED 

Thereby a serious constitutional battle 
Was averted, which is a result welcome to 
both sides. ; 

The rest of the compact, however, is im- 
Portant. The President assured Congress 
that there will be a restudy“ of the RS-70 
Project. It will be useful to point out a 
few items that the restudy“ is likely to 
bring to public attention (and large areas 
Of governmental attention) for the first time. 

In numerous past controversies in which 
the Air Force has been involved, that serv- 
ice's cide of the case has not suffered from 
Air Force officers’ dimdence about publicly 
Presenting some highly partisan claims by 
One means or another. 

SUPPORT SIGNIFICANT 

This time, and probably because of Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay's stern sense of discipline 
With which none of his subordinates is dis- 
Bored to tangle, the Air Force has made its 
Case strictly in accordance with proper prac- 
tice—that is, not im public but under ques- 
toning by the congressional committee. 

It is significant, therefore, that Vinson and 
his committee unanimously have supported 
the RS-70 project, and still do. 
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It is a studious, experienced, and indus- 
trious committee, employing a competent 
staff of assistants, and it has a profound 
knowledge of its subject, which explains its 
persistence in supporting the RS-70 even 
against the President's publicly stated views 
and in spite of the extremely persuasive pub- 
lic statements of McNamara. 

The difficulties of the RS-70 (in this re- 
spect comparable to the Army’s difficulties in 
winning full support for its Zeus anti-ICRM 
missile) lie largely in the fact that it is a 
very advanced venture in science and tech- 
nology. 

SOME FAMILIAR ARGUMENTS 

It is so far advanced that, unless one 
studies its specific aims as well as the pres- 
ent state of the arts it will employ, it can 
be dismissed as “too far out“ for practical 
purposes. 

The familiar arguments raised against the 
project include these: 

1. That the plane itself, employing a prin- 
ciple of “riding” the shockwaves at high 
speed, instead of pounding through them, 
and thus reaching a cruising (as well as a 
top) speed three times faster than sound, 
is still vulnerable to enemy attack. The an- 
swer is that vulnerability is a matter of 
degree, applicable to every other instru- 
ment—even for the Polaris submarine, with 
a very high degree of safety, there is no 
pretense of absolute invulnerability. 

2. That by 1967 the RS-70's missions will 
be better performed by missiles (yet to be 
developed). The answer: few veterans of 
the air agree that the manned-plane can so 
soon be fully replaced by the unmanned 
missile, and there is a growing suspicion that 
it never can be. 

3. That the Air Force planning itself is 
proved uncertain, in that it has abandoned 
the former B-70 program (chiefly a bomber) 
and substituted the much more complex 
RS-70, for reconnaissance and almost simul- 
taneous strike. The answer is a swift agree- 
ment with the “change,” but a reminder 
that between the first plan and the comple- 
tion of every revolutionary weapon there are 
many changes, and should be, 

DESIGN GREATLY CHANGED 


Thus, the B-52 design started out as a sub- 
sonic, prop-driven plane weighing 320,000 
pounds; it wound up as a swift jet plane 
weighing 506,000 pounds. The early design 
of its predecessor, the B-36, would have been 
for an overlarge, slow, low-altitude plane. 

As to the still earlier B-17, if in 1934 the 
complaint about vulnerability of so large 
a plane had been listened to, there would 
have been no development of it in time 
for its triumph in World War II. But even 
its final designs erred, having no top turret 
or tail turret, and it was supplemental re- 
Gesign that corrected these and other faults. 

4. That the proposed side-view radar of 
the RS-70 presumably has the same purpose 
as the Army's side-view radar, which is for 
full reconnaissance, taking a complete pic- 
ture of the enemy terrain; experts at the 
base laboratory, carefully study it for targets, 
and finally send out bombardment missions; 
the whole process takes hours. The reason- 
able point has been made that, from a plane 
traveling 440 feet a second, there is no re- 
mote chance to telescope all this activity 
into a matter of seconds. 

RADAR-TYPE MAPS USED 

But the answer, long in the hands of the 
House committee, is quite simple. The pro- 
posed side-view radar of the RS—70 is not this 
at all. Rather than make a full original 
reconnaissance, it seeks only to identify vari- 
ations from a previous known reconnaisance. 

In very simple terms, a radar-type map is 


of new plants built, say, near the bend of 
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a river 10 miles below town X. Or the cor- 
rection might even come from a photograph 
made by a U-2 plane. 

This newly constructed and approximately 
exact radar-map is drawn to correspond 
exactly with the proposed route of an RS- 
70 plane equipped with a side-view radar 
flying at, say, 70,000 feet. Now, when the 
plane proceeds on its scheduled route its 
new radar-look would be electronically im- 
posed on the prepared map. 

What it would show is not a whole picture 
at all, but only a variation from the pre- 
pared map, and the character of the varla- 
tion. And this much can be done, by exist- 
ing technology, all but instantaneously. 

Try this out in analogy. If a man driving 
at lively speed up Fifth Avenue on an Easter 
midday should try to spot the prettiest girl 
among the thousands on parade, he could 
have no chance of sure success. 

RED HAT, WHITE FEATHER 

But if he knew in advance that exactly 
at the southeast corner of 42d Street there 
was to be a tall girl wearing a red hat with 
a white feather, he would have no trouble 
at all in seeing that she either was there 
or was not there. 

That is about what the side-view radar 
of the RS-70 is suposed to do. And, in a 
somewhat more technical and military man- 
ner, that is what the electronic industry 
says it already is prepared to produce. 

But whereas the existing side-view recon- 
naissance covers an area visible from 50,000 
feet, traveling at subsonic speed, and has 
a probable error in discrimination“ of per- 
haps a mile, the new magic“ must operate 
at 70,000 feet, moving at 2,000 miles an hour, 
and have an error measurable not in miles, 
or yards, but actually in feet. With an 
error of, say 50 feet, even a nonnuclear, 
missile will destroy a target of importance, 

Yet the technologists whose missilery 
feats of the past decade have dazzled the 
layman, say it can be done. Time, they say, 
is not a problem, They have such radar 
maps now, and the Air Force uses them. 

A blunt criticism must be made of parts 
of the Pentagon's official (and highly per- 
suasive) presentation of its case against the 
RS-70. 

That presentation observed that “in con- 
trast to most other military requirements 
[this] requirement lends itself rather well 
to reasonably precise calculation.” Yet of 
the five factors then mentioned, three appear 
to employ conjecture rather than precision. 
And, if into the very best of computer de- 
vices a single faulty piece of information is 
fed, the result is error. A man making a 
slight mistake in manipulating a perfect 
slide rule can come out with a majestic 
error, which in a less scientific process 
would probably have been detected in time. 
This may apply to the critics “reasonably 
precise calculation.” 

For example: The familiar calculation of 
the “circular error probability” of a nuclear 
missile’s impact. It still is calculation, not 
certainty. The efficiency of hardening the 
base is speculative, particularly the possible 
remoteness of effect on electronic equipment, 
For a missile with nuclear warhead has never 
been fired and expectations of what will 
happen are stil only expectations, 

It may prove that the Pentagon's hostile 
Judgment, made by men with a minimum of 
experience in the military technologies, has 
been based in many cases upon a cocksure 
attitude that too often is a deplorable ac- 
companiment to truly superior intellects. 

Among the inexperienced there is too little 
appreciation of the Invaluable potency of ex- 
perience, and of the occasional precision of 
intuition which inexplicably appears among 
inventors and researchers. Nobody could 
prove Neumann right in his surmise that the 
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thermonuclear warhead would be adaptable 
to a missile. Yet from it came the Atlas, 

One must also deplore the Pentagon ci- 
villians’ reference to the Air Force’s failure to 
produce a new program on demand: For the 
layman is not aware of what a program is in 
these matters. It is not simply a snappy 
idea, 

Typically it is a book of mathematical cal- 
culations of every aspect of an unborn plane, 
checked and rechecked, painstakingly revised 
time and again to cope with a new factor 
that the methodical study of all aspects may 
have unexpectedly revealed. Every item in 
the complex radar, every transistor in the 
communications set, every bolt, every nut 
in the structure is listed, and “costed” by 
the production experts. 

WEIGHTY PROGRAM 


The program, so-called, is a book weighing 
perhaps 8 or 10 pounds. That it cannot be 
produced on demand is quite true; the new 
program for the RS-70 may be on hand, un- 
der the severe current pressure, only by mid- 
April. 

What will be its aim? In the absence of 
any help whatever from the Air Force, thanks 
to General LeMay's refusal to let his sub- 
ordinates lift a finger to propagandize the 
public one can make only a _ well-based 
surmise 


The President's January 19 program, it 
will be remembered, noted $80 million for 
expenditure in the current fiscal year and 
proposed $171 million for the 1963 fiscal year. 
The immediate alm was three “shell” proto- 
types of the B-70 airframe and engine, and 
development work looking toward the true 
RS-70 weapons system. This whole weapons 
system is the aircraft plus the side-view 
radar, plus the data processing into visual 
form, plus the data link computer, plus the 
electronic communications, the electronic 
countermeasures, the Doppler system (com- 
puting range by speed plus sound), the bomb 
navigation system, etc. 

The administration’s proposed $171 million 
would look toward all that, but too slowly 
in Air Force judgment. The Air Force did 
not concur. When pointedly asked why by 
Congress, ite chief explained why. But it 
was recognized that getting everything at 
once was a financial impossibility, and the 
Air Force then was asked to suggest a middle 
ground—a minimum that would be mill- 
tarily acceptable. 


The National Lottery of Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, even Czecho- 
slovakia has a national lottery. This is 
one of the few Communist nations to 
operate a lottery—most Communist re- 
gimes dislike gambling inasmuch as it is 
yet another manifestation of the human 
individualism that they are trying to 
eradicate. 

Czechoslovakia’s lottery has proved 
very productive as far as profits are con- 
cerned. In 1961, the gross intake was 
$54,420,000 leaving the government a 
profit of over $27 million. 

The Czechoslovakian government may 
not like gambling per se—or the individ- 
ualism that it implies—but it can and 
does recognize a moneymaking project 
when it sees one. 
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Mr. Speaker, we can be just as smart 
as all of the other countries that accept 
and capitalize on the human urge to 
gamble. We can, through a national 
lottery in the United States bring into 
the coffers of our Treasury over $10 bil- 
lion a year in needed additional funds. 
Only a national lottery can provide us 
with added moneys to give a tax cut to 
our hard-pressed taxpayers and start 
reducing our national debt. 


Fairplay for a Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial from the Harrisburg Patriot of 
March 21, deals with a situation which 
is a growing menace. We speak of the 
“loyal opposition.” We know it is neces- 
sary in a democracy. But how can it 
be effective if it has no tools with which 
to work? How can it produce effective 
proposals without staff members to do 
the research work for the committee 
minorities? f. 

The minority should be able to select 
its own staff in proper proportion to the 
House membership. The minority of 
each committee should have the right 
to hire and fire its own employees with- 
out consultation or approval by the ma- 
jority. 

The editorial follows: 

Fam PLAY ror A MINORITY 


From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot of Mar. 
21, 1962] 

The Republican Members of Congress have 
every right to complain about the lack of 
GOP members on the professional staffs of 
the committees and subcommittees that 
make the congressional wheels go round. 

This problem of the minority in the 
House and Senate was highlighted in a re- 
cent study by Senator Cart T. Curtis, Ne- 
braska Republican. 

It showed that the GOP has 36 percent 
of the Senate membership but only 7 per- 
cent of Senate committee staff jobs. In flat 
numbers, that’s 462 Democrats and 39 Re- 
publican staff members. 

Last year's House study found a similar 
situation. The GOP has 40 percent of the 
House membership but only 6 percent of the 
staff positions. 

The concern of Senator Curtis and a grow- 
ing group of other Republicans is not with 
who hands out the jobs. It's far more prac- 
tical and basic than that. Because the ma- 
jority party controls all committees, the 
chairmen are all of one party. And these 
chairmen control the staff appointments. 
This tends to shortchange the minority par- 
ty on staff experts its members can call upon 
for help and advice in drafting amendments 
and alternative legislation to administration 
programs. 

If two-party government is to be as effec- 
tive as possible, Senator Curtis and his col- 
leagues should be supported by the GOP 
leadership in their plea for reforms on com- 
mittee staff appointments. Democrats 
should support some reasonable form of 
change, too. There is no guarantee that they 
will stay in control of both Houses of Con- 
gress forever. 
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The real work of Congress is done in the 
committees and not on the floor of the House 
and Senate. Cong.ess does itself and the 
Nation a disservice when it hampers the mi- 
nority party in effectively and responsibly 
discharging its opposition role. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition I am includ- 
ing an article by Roscoe Drummond, 
which appeared in the Harrisburg Eve- 
ning News of March 16, 1962. 

The article follows: 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News 
of Mar. 16, 1962] 
GOP IN A BUCKET—SENATE STAFF LINEUP AS 
BAD AS THE HOUSE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

One of the reasons the Republican Party 
neyer has really bestirred itself to correct 
the onesided professional staffing of the con- 
gressional committees—in which the minority 
party representation ranges from puny to 
zero—is that most Republicans in Congress 
do not know the full facts, They do not 
realize how bad, how unfair, how crippling 
the situation is. 

It has taken a long time to assemble the 
documented statistics showing the extreme 
imbalance between the majority and the 
minority of experts on the House committees. 
By the latest count, the proportion of experts 
on the House committees responsible to the 
Democratic Party compared to those respon- 
sible to the Republican Party is 14 to 1. 

But what of the Senate? Is it any better? 
I suspect that if you telephone either of your 
Senators they won't be able to tell you. The 
facts are not readily available. Just the 
opposite. You can check with the Library of 
Congress, pore over the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, or call a dozen different sources on the 
Hill—and the facts will not be forthcoming. 

They have at last been collected. They 
show the imbalance in the professional 
staffing of the Senate committees is not one 
whit better than in the House. Committee 
by committee, here are the facts disclosing 
the size of the staff appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Republicans: 


Senutorial committee Majority | Minority 
stall stall 


Aoronautles and Selen cee 
Agriculture and Forestry 
Appropriations............. 
Armed Services 


— 
— 


z 
5 
= 
3 
E 
e 
6 
: 
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NOAA 


—— a ba ea — 22 — ee t t 


alen eee 140 1 

Labor and Public Welfare.. 28 
Post Office and Civil Service 10 
Public Works 11 
Rules and Administration 10 
Small Business 18 
7 a aie 19 

ft ta ae 

Je 462 bd 


There you have it. The foregoing figures, 
which have been prepared with painstaking 
care of Senator Cart T. Curtis, Republican, 
of Nebraska, and his staff, include the sub- 
committees as well as the full comittees. 

Of the total staff professionals on Senate 
committees, 462 are appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Democratic Party, 39 ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the Republican 
Party. Thus while the party balance in the 
Senate Is 2 to 1, the imbalance on the com- 
mittee staffing is 12 to 1, or 92 to 8 percent. 

The immediate objective of Senator CURTIS 
is to get the leadership of his own party in 
the Senate to sit down with the ranking 
Republican members of the comittees to 
draw up a minimum bill of reform and then 
find out whether the Senate Democrats will 
deem it wise to continue to stand against 
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both party pressure and public pressure to 
corrcet this imbalance. Representative 
THomas Curtis, of Missouri, Representative 
Bruce ALGER, of Texas, and some others are 
also deeply concerned about the damage this 
is doing in the House. More Republicans 
are becoming dissatisfied and more Demo- 
Crats are becoming aware that they cannot 
safely resist this reform indefinitely, 

The power of Congress is largely exercised 
through its committees. Woodrow Wilson 
put it this way: 

“Congress in session is Congress on public 
exhibition, whilst Congres in its committee 
rooms is Congress at work.“ 

For the minority party not have fair pro- 
fessional staff representation on the congres- 
Sional committees is eroding our two-party 
Bystem. It keeps the minority from the 
means of doing its job. 

And worse. 

“If,” says Senator Wriyston Proutyr, of 
Vermont, “the committee system—the back- 
bone of our operations—is to have ribs (that 
is, adequate professional staff) on only one 
Side, do we not abuse the greatest body in 
the world?” 

One or two committees have sought to 
Maintain a professional staff faithfully serv- 
ing both parties. Little remains of this 
theory today, and it is increasingly clear 
that the minority party ought to have pro- 
fessional committee staffs appointed by it 
and responsible to it. It will be worth 
Watching to see how Jong it takes to get 
this done. 


Dancey on Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles Dancey, editor of the Peoria 
Journal Star, recently returned from a 
Meeting of the Sociedad’s directors and 
Committees in San Juan. The Sociedad 
is made up of some 700 editors and pub- 

ers from throughout the hemisphere. 

Three editorials written by Mr. Dancey 
on the role of the press in the Americas 
follow the prefacing article; all of which 
appear in successive issues of the Peoria 
Journal Star. 

I wish to include the article and edi- 
torials at this point: 

From the Peoria (II.) Journal Star, Mar. 
18, 1962} 
JOURNAL Sran EDITOR JOINS FREEDOM or PRESS 
FIGHT IN ÅMERICAS 

The American hemisphere is part of the 
free world.. But not all of its nations enjoy 
all of the freedoms common in the United 
States. 

One inter-American organization Is work- 
ing hard to improve freedom in one field— 
freedom of the press. 

That organization is the Sociedad In- 
teramericana de Prensa—or Inter-American 

Association. r 

Charles L, Dancey, Journal Star editor, is 
Just back from a meeting of the Sociedad’s 
directors and committees in San Juan, PR. 

y belongs to the Sociedad and is on 
its awards committee. 

He is writing a series of articles about the 
Sociedad’s work and some of the problems 
facing hemisphere nations. ‘The articles will 
run in the Journal Star this week. 
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The Sociedad's role is unique, Dancey has 
found. It has more than the traditional 
press association intersts of production prob- 
lems and improving the quality of news Cov- 


“It’s main business,” Dancey says, “turns 
out to be fighting for freedom of the press, 
which is constantly being threatened in one 
country or another.” 

The Sociedad is almost a semlofficial body, 
in that it commands respect and attention 
from hemisphere governments. 

At its annual convention in New York last 
October, the Sociedad considered the case of 
a Mexican newspaper which had been closed 
by the state government “for its own pro- 
tection.” 

The Sociedad intervened directly with the 
head of the Mexican Government and by No- 
vember the paper was back in operation. 

Recently it investigated the case of an 
Argentine radio station which had been shut 
down by President Arturo Frondizi's sup- 
posedly liberal regime. The administration 
claimed a “legal technicality” was to blame. 
The Sociedad rejected this explanation and 
protested the closing. Today the station is 
back on the air. 

Dancey said the Sociedad moves swiftly 
to prove reports of infringement on press 
freedom. It sends members directly to the 
scene to investigate. 

The Sociedad’s work is especially impor- 
tant now as the Latin American nations 
enter a cruical period of development, with 
the pressures of land reform, leftist agita- 
tion, and the need to make democratic 
government work. 

“There are two big problems,” he says. 
“Many of the governments don’t understand 
the role of the press in a free society. And 
neither do some members of the press 
there.” 

The Sociedad has people in the Dominican 
Republic now, trying to help establish an 
independent and effective press there as that 
nation struggles to establish democratic 
rule after 30 years of Rafael Trujillo's 
dictatorship. 

The Sociedad is useful to an American 
editor, Dancey feels, because it offers a 
sounding board for the sentiment of the 
Latin American nations. 

The organization closely parallels that of 
the Organization of American States (OAS), 
both in representation and outlook. The 
OAS's changing attitude toward Fidel Cas- 
tro and Cuba, climaxed by the diplomatic 
actions at Punta del Este, was paralleled— 
in fact, preceded—by a similar attitude 
among Sociedad members, Dancey says. 

That the OAS itself considers the press 
group important and influential is attested 
by the fact that the OAS secretary general 
sat in on the Sociedad meeting Dancey 
attended. 

About 10 years old, the Sociedad is made 
up of some 700 editors and publishers from 
throughout the hemisphere, 

Dancey's articles will start tomorrow in 
the Journal Star. 


[From the Peoria (II.) Journal Star, Mar. 
19, 1962] 
NEWSPAPERS GUARD FREEDOM THROUGH VAST 
ORGANIZATION 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

A newspaper is ransacked by a “mob” led 
by prominent politicians and then occupied 
and held for months by “state police” in 
Mexico, 

A radio station is shut down by Govern- 
ment action in Argentina. 

A newsman is assassinated in Baja Cali- 
fornia. 

The new government takes over the old 
Trujillo press in Santo Domingo—and then 
runs the newspapers by its own “trustees” 
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instead of returning them to their original 
anti-Trujillo owners. 

Fidel Castro takes over the press in Cuba 
and engineer similar grabs by various means 
in other countries. 

Who does anything effective about these 

? 

Well, the Mexican newspaper is back on 
the street, The Argentine radio station 18 
back on the air. 

The confessed killers of the reporter in 
Baja, Calif., are finally in jail. The new 
Dominican Government has returned news- 
papers to proper owners and does not inter- 
fere with the opposition press—and has 
rushed into courts one case of confused 
ownership. And newspapers throughout 
Latin America have been given the details 
of Castro tactics and intentions for their 
protection in future attempts and maneuvers, 
contributing to Castro's condemnation by 
50 countries ot the Americas through the 

A8. 

In each of these cases, the action body 
which intervened directly was an association 
of newspapers bigger in its representation 
than the Organization of American States— 
which recently condemned Castro under 
Secretary Rusk’s urging, and plays a major 
role in the alllance for progress for develop- 
ing Latin America, 

It is bigger, in that all Latin American, 
Central American, Caribbean, and North 
American countries have representation. 
This includes Canada which has never joined 
the regional OAS (organized under the 
United Nations) plus the British Common- 
wealth islands of the Indies—soon to become 
independent. 

It is called the Sociedad Interamericana de 
Prensa (Inter-American press association) 
and one of its chief functions is direct inter- 
vention at the highest level of government 
to protest “aggression against the freedom 
of the press.“ Such protest is backed up 
by the reaction of hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the hemisphere. It has been 
remarkably effective. 

All the cases noted above occurred in re- 
cent months and were reported or pursued 
at the recent meeting of officers in Puerto 
Rico, 

Sometimes it takes longer. 

When Alberto Gainza Paz, famous head of 
the famous La Prensa, Buenos Alres, was 
forced into exile by Dictator Peron, the 
Sociedad condemned Peron for such aggres- 
sion—at a time when nobody as yet was 
condemning Peron (least of all the U.S. Gov- 
ernment). 

Years passed during which an alerted 
hemispheric press hammered home the truth 
about Juan Peron until he fell from favor 
with his neighboring countries, with his own 
people, and even with the U.S. Government, 
and was finally ousted. 

Alberto Gainza Paz returned to direct his 
ne in a climate of free expression, 
He is a director of the Sociedad, today. 

German E. (pronounced Hairmon) Ornes 
lost his newspaper El Caribe to Trujillo in 
1953, and when the new government of Santo 
Domingo ousted the Trujillo clan they took 
over El Caribe and ran it themselves. They 
were in no hurry to give it back. 

The Sociedad went directly to the Council 
of State, and El Caribe has just been re- 
stored to German Ornes and the council has 
made pledges of press freedom in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

I know of no newspaper association en- 
gaged in worthier work than this. 


From the Peoria (Il.) Journal Star, 
Mar, 20, 1962] 
Press oF HEMISPHERE First To Hrr CASTRO 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


The United States turned on Peron, turned 
on Batista, then on Trujillo rather late in 
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the game, and U.S. attacks on Castro have 
been blunted in the early stages as a result. 

But the newspapers of the American na- 
tions, through the Sociedad Interamericana 
de Prensa, led the condemnation and the at- 
tacks on all these dictators throughout the 
Americas for their “aggression against press 
freedom.” 

Thus, when the Sociedad condemned Cas- 
tro, the action had great meaning through- 
out Latin America. The action was neither 
pro-American nor anti-Communist as such. 
It was a completely positive action on behalf 
of freedom. 

When 17 Yanks and 23 Latin Americans 
(plus a Canadian and Jamaican) met in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, this month, Cuban ref- 
ugees picketed the meeting place with huge 
signs, hand lettered, saying Thank you” 
and other messages of encouragement to the 
Sociedad. As we met, they marched out- 
side sing: “America, the Beautiful.” 

(Remember, that everywhere else, Amer- 
ica" means both North and South America, 
and we are all “Americans.” 

(Our Latin friends, and the Canadians 
for that matter, do not care to be excluded 
while we in the United States preempt ex- 
clusive claim to the title of “American.” 
That is good and healthy. It can be a great 
symbol of unity.) 

The Sociedad was the first international 
organization with such broad representation 
in Latin America to vote condemnation of 
Fidel Castro and his Cuban regime. It was 
not done capriciously. 

The action came after careful documenta- 
tlon of Castro’s repression of freedom of 
speech and press in Cuba and also docu- 
mentation of his directives to partisans in 
other Latin American countries for assaults 
against the free press—both verbal and 
physical * * * as well as the building of 
“cadres” to take over a government propa- 
ganda press in the event of a Communist 
takeover. 

The hesitancy against this action appeared 
in much the same places as it later appeared 
when Secretary of State Dean Rusk pro- 
posed such condemnation to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

The charges and documentation, and the 
action of the Sociedad, were duly forwarded 
to the OAS—and their action was in fact 
followed by that organization. 

At Puerto Rico, the board of the Sociedad 
while again acting isolated of aggression 
against freedom throughout the Americas, 
proclaimed Fidel Castro as “Enemy No. 1” 
of press freedom in the hemisphere, and 
agreed to keep all members informed of his 
latest tactics and maneuvers the 
press of the hemisphere * * * so that all 
can be prepared to defend themselves effec- 
tively. s 

These past actions, and the great activity 
of the Sociedad right now in the Dominican 
Republic to restore a free press there are 
doubtless part of the reason why Jose An- 
tonio Mora, secretary-general of the Organ- 
ization of American States, asked to sit in on 
the session in Puerto Rico and for continued 
close cooperation between our press organi- 
zation and that international body. 

From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star, Mar. 21, 
1962] 

Devious METHODS To STRANGLE PRESS CON- 
STANTLY FouGHT BY News GUARDIAN 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Aside from the problem of outright sup- 
pression of a free press by a government, 
there are other means of attack. There is 
direct censorship, and there are more devious 

means of aggression against freedom. 

The Sociedad Interamericana de Prensa, 
representing newspapers throughout the 
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Americas, has had a great deal of experience 
with these many devices, is alert to them, 
and fights them consistently. 

The sociedad is watching the situation in 
Mexico, for example, where the Government 
under sweeping economic controls has in- 
cluded control of newsprint. In effect, no 
Mexican newspaper can buy newsprint di- 
rectly, They must buy It from the Govern- 
ment. 

As yet, there is no direct evidence that 
this has been used either to silence or to 
browbeat opposition newspapers, but it is 
certainly a situation of “Heavy, heavy hangs 
over your head“ which will affect the policies 
of the less courageous. 

Mexico may pose another problem in the 
future as that Government is purchasing 
and operating more and more businesses. At 
the point the Mexican Government directly 
operates a majority of business in that coun- 
try, newspapers simply will not have any in- 
dependent source of Income, Their income 
will be entirely dominated by the one great 
power—Government—and freedom of the 
press will quietly die on the vine. 

The simple fact is that under broad social- 
ist government, freedom of the press, like 
many other basic freedoms, is dead by de- 
fault. There is no soil left in which it can 
grow. Too many of the natural requirements 
of genuine democracy have been forfeited. 

The sociedad also has its weather eye on 
Bolivia where freedom of the press has al- 
ready suffered severe blows from a leftist 
government, dominated by the big tin indus- 
try union, The Government operates the tin 
industry at massive losses, a breakdown in 
production, and in a disaster economy in 
spite of U.S. subsidies. G 

The sociedad has identified Jose Fellman 
Velarde, new Foreign Minister of Bolivia, as 
a former agent of Fidel Castro's propaganda 
instrument, the Prensa Latina“ * * also be- 
lieved to be the man who ordered the de- 
struction of the newspaper Los Tiempos in 
Bolivia. 

Castro methods of attacking the free press, 
demonstrated both by actual events and by 
documentary evidence spirited out of Cuban 
Government files by a Cuban diplomat who 
escaped, include verbal attacks on the hon- 
esty and reliability of newspapers generally. 
Castro's instructions are to pick them to 
pieces with criticisms large and small. 

Another demonstrated Castro method has 
been to literally blackmail employees into 
seizure of the newspaper from the owners, 
physically (telling them it will otherwise be 
destroyed, and they'll be out of work). (Cas- 
tro himself used this method, and other gov- 
ernments have imitated it.) After such sei- 
zure, the government then grabs the paper to 
administer the dispute and preserve order— 
and the government then runs the newspa- 
per under an appointed manager as a gov- 
ernment organ. 

Some of the proposed policies of the US. 
Government, which might give any adminis- 
tration a stranglehold on the press of the 
country are also under constant scrutiny by 
the sociedad, 

This organization is a powerful force for 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere, and not 
just in Latin America. 

Canada’s nationalistic policies in provid- 
ing special taxes on outside publications con- 
taining advertising directed at Canadians is 
under heavy fire, and many Latin Americans 
regard Canada as especially nationalistic and 
arrogant. 

In the sociedad, there is much more feel- 
ing and sensitivity about Canada and Cana- 
dian attitudes toward Latin America than 
about the United States. 

“The Ugly Canadian” is more of an image 
by far. 
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Eradication of Foot and Mouth Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion approved and adopted by the Kan- 
sas Veterinary Medical Association on a 
subject of vital importance which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to Members of 
Congress and others who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Foot AND MOUTH DISEASE 

“Whereas foot and mouth disease is one 
of the most highly infectious of all diseases 
of cloven-hoofed animals and we have been 
extremely fortunate in keeping our domestic 
livestock free of this most contagious and 
costly disease; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States had a scientific mission investigate 
the present status of foot and mouth dis- 
ease in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Island of Tierra del Fuego with the possibil- 
ity of reducing the restrictions placed upon 
animals and meats from these areas; and 

“Whereas laws passed by the Congress of 
the United States and enforced by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are designed to prevent 
the introduction of foot and mouth disease 
from these countries; and 

"Whereas foot and mouth disease has been 
introduced into the United States on nine 
different occasions, into Mexico at least once, 
and Canada once, and further, two of the 
outbreaks in the United States were fairly 
definitely traced to meats originating in 
South American countries; and 

“Whereas the costs to this country of 
eradicating the Mexican and the United 
States outbreaks have run into many mil- 
lions of dollars; and 

“Whereas should the disease be introduced 
and become established due to unsu 
attempts to eradicate it, this country would 
be burdened with one of the most costly and 
serious diseases known to man, as well as 
quarantines and embargoes invoked by other 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association requests the Congress of 
the United States and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to continue to prohibit the importa- 
tion of cloven-hoofed animals and 
meats thereof from countries where foot and 
mouth disease or rinderpest exist and, fur- 
ther, that no portion of such country, such 
as the Island of Tierra del Fuego, be regarded 
as free from these diseases and that, further, 
the Secretary not permit any relaxation in 
the present requirements imposed on ani- 
mals and meats from the countries referred 
to until it has been definitely proven beyond 
any doubt that there could be no hazard to 
the livestock of this country; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of this association 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
congressional delegates of the State of 
Kansas.“ 

This resolution was submitted by the dis- 
ease control committee of the Kansas Vet- 
erinary Medical Association to the executive 
board of said association, in regular meeting 
in Wichita, Kans., on March 16, 1962, and 
approval and adoption of said resolution was 
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requested by the aforesaid committee. The 
resolution, as submitted, was approved and 
adopted by the executive board and it was 
Ordered that the resolution should be entered 
into and become a part of the minutes of the 
aforementioned meeting and that the execu-" 
tive secretary of the Kansas Veterinary Medi- 
Cal Association submit sald resolution to all 
necessary and proper authorities, same being 
hereby done on March 17, 1962. 
Joun D. KREKLAND, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


Tough for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF I0WA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a timely editorial 
Which appeared in the April 1962 issue 
of Successful Farming, published in 
Iowa. This magazine is one of the 
Nation's leading farm journals, and Dick 

n, who wrote the editorial, is one 
of the leading farm editorial writers in 
the country: 

TOUGH FOR FARMERS 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
and President John F. Kennedy propose to 
make things tough for farmers. They have 
asked Congress to give them the power to 
force farmers to decide between: (1) A 
tightly controlled and regimented agricul- 
tural economy where all farmers would get 
t enough for a decent living if they 
subserviently to Washington's orders; 
or (2) pulling the rug from under the agri- 
Cultural economy, threatening to eliminate 
Supports, and even help break the market by 
dumping the Government's holdings of wheat 
Aud feed grains. 
- This is hardly a happy choice. The alter- 
Natives need not be that brutal. Few 
farmers want either extreme. 

Once we start on the road to controls of 

the kind envisioned by Freeman and Willard 
ne, his economic adviser, we can't 
back out. Control one product in agricul- 
ture and farmers switch to something else. 
n you have to control that “something 
else” until you've got everything nailed 
down. With agriculture hobbled and inef- 
ficient, surplus production can be reduced. 
But what a price to pay. 

How about a choice somewhere in the 
middle? Look at it this way. Aside from 
Occasional gluts of turkeys (brought on 
Partly by the Secretary of Agriculture talk- 
ing about quotas so turkey raisers start 
building a high base) and similar self-cor- 
recting maladjustments, the two biggest 
Problems in surplus production are: Too 
Much feed grains, and too much of some 
* of wheat. Why clobber the whole 
agricultural economy to solve two problems? 

How can we solve these two surplus prob- 
lems? I think one method would be to take 
Whole farms out of production on a volun- 

basis in the areas where surpluses are 
being created. This removes land, labor, 
Capital, and management from surplus pro- 
duction—not just land as in the emergency 
feed-grain and wheat programs. 

With overproduction brought into line, 
market prices will go up and we need rely 
less on supports. Dairy production and con- 
Sumption were in balance when supports 
Were at $3.06. Most grain prices were start- 
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ing to move above support rates during some 
parts of the year at the end of the Benson 
era. Farm prices were ready to move up on 
a firm base of consumer demand. 


Now, of course, the dairy adjustment has 


to be made all over again because supports 
were increased to 83.40. Production went up 
in logical response to the bid for more milk, 
and consumption went down in consumers’ 
logical reaction to higher prices—further 
complicated by the cholesterol and radioac- 
tive scares. 

To conclude: We don’t need an omnipotent 
and ever-growing Government bureaucracy 
in agriculture. But we do need the Govern- 
mentis help in cutting back on our two 
chronic surplus problems. Let's add a third 
choice—this moderate program that helps 
agriculture adjust, but which leaves farmers 
free to produce lots of healthful food for the 
Nation at a profit and at prices that en- 
courage consumers to eat high on the hog. 


Kangaroo Trial Threatens Job Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
January the Federal Government, at the 
request of the Governor of Washington 
State, intervened in the pollution prob- 
lem that faces the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of my district. 

The concurrent action of the State 
and Federal Governments has in the 
opinion of many created a climate which 
will tend to keep prospective industries 
from situating in the State. This ac- 
tion came after a 2-day hearing, which 
Mr. Ross Cunningham in the March 18, 
1962, issue of the Seattle Times points 
out has been termed a kangaroo trial.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include Mr. Cunningham's 
article in the Recorp and recommend it 
to all Members of Congress. 

Purcur or PuLP INDUSTRY COULD Restrict 
State's Jon GROWTH 
(By Ross Cunningham) 

Among the expected results from the 
Seattle World's Fair will be an increase in 
the State's population and perhaps an in- 
crease in employment opportunities, If we 
receive the population increase without a 
commensurate growth in employment op- 
portunities, the State is likely to find itself 
in a peck of new troubles. 

It is axiomatic that government costs in- 
crease at * multiple greater than the rate 
of population growth. So the more new 
people who settle in an area, the greater are 
the per capita tax rates they and longer 
time residents are obliged to pay. And If 
job opportunities do not open up commen- 
surate with population growth, the taxation 
disparity is only one of the unpleasant re- 
sults, 

Thus, the efforts which have been carried 
out over a considerable period by such of- 
ficials as Governor Rosellini and Mayor 
Clinton to attract new business and in- 
dustrial enterprise become even more critical 
in the months ahead. 

The critical nature of the need for growth 
in employment opportunities is cited here as 
& preface to a point that sometimes seems to 
be minimized by public officials in their 
quests for new industries. 

If existing industries in the State are to be 
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subjected to what they consider to be op- 
pressive tactics by either State or local units 
of government, the situation is likely to be a 
deterrent to other forms of industry which 
may give consideration to locating here. 

A prime example is the controversy be- 
tween the pulp and associated-products in- 
dustry, which is the State's fifth largest, with 
the State pollution control commission. 

The controversy is volatile politically in- 
volving recreational groups as well as the 
oyster and other industries. It likewise is a 
highly technical controversy which does not 
lend itself to judgments by laymen. 

Yet scientific technicians advising the 
State and the pulp industry differ, which cer- 
tainly should have given the pollution com- 
mission pause until competent, disinterested 
scientists had determined who may be right 
or wrong before ordering the mills to make 
expenditures estimated at 675 million. 

The outcome of the controversy is of im- 
mediate concern to tens of thousands of per- 
sons, employees of the mills and their com- 
munities such as Everett, Port Angeles, and 
Anacortes, These and other sections of the 
State heavily dependent upon the pulp in- 
dustry will become deep pockets of depres- 
sion H, as speculated upon in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by Congressman Jack WEST- 
LAND—the mills should become obliged to 
curtail operations or close down. 

The responsibility of the pollution com- 
mission is entirely understandable. Who 
isn’t against pollution? One can hardly be- 
lieve that the pulp industry isn’t interested 
in meeting the problem, especially since it 
has invested millions in solutions over a long 
period of time. 

The industry, however, contends, and 
with affirmation from neutral sources, that 
the pollution commission abruptly altered 
the standards under which the industry was 
operating, and then followed up quickly with 
orders for compliance, and without a fair 
hearing. 

The hearing on the question held recently 
in Olympia, with the Federal Government 
participating, properly has been called a 
kangaroo trial where minds of the officials 
concerned obviously were made up in ad- 
vance. 

A mandate to Invest huge sums in equip- 
ment when scientists disagree over whether 
a useful purpose would be served would 
bring any industry, however large, to a point 
of decision on its future in the State, And 
this would be especially true at a time when 
the national administration is trying to 
broaden American markets to foreign com- 
petition. 

One can assume that the bind applied to 
the pulp industry will not escape the atten- 
tion of industrialists who may visit here dur- 
ing Century 21, perhaps to look over the 
possibilities of locating plants in the State. 

Among the many and complex factors ex- 
amined by location-seeking industries, the 
general political climate is one given consid- 
eration. An industry wants to know, in ad- 
dition to how welcome it may be at the be- 
ginning, how it is likely to be treated over 
the long pull. 

The best indicator on this is how existing 
industries in the State are being treated. 
The treatment of the pulp industry seems 
Uke waving a red stay-away flag. 


The Changing Character of Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Constantine Brown 
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appeared in the Evening Star of March 

24. 

Mr. Brown brings something to our 
attention that has long troubled many, 
but apparently leaves the Congress quite 
calm. 

The preservation of a nation's monu- 
ments and cities, with their own indi- 
viduality, even when they are not es- 
pecially esthetic or valuable, has a place 
of great importance in a country’s his- 
tory. 

President Truman may be going a lit- 
tle far—he sometimes does—when he 
says that Washington is being turned 
into a city of cracker boxes and chicken 
coops. But maybe that is no worse than 
filling all our cities with imitations of 
the Seagram and Lever buildings on 
Park Avenue in New York City: 

THE CHANGING CHARACTER oF CITIES 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—A recent item in the press quoted 
former President Harry Truman as exclaim- 
ing that Washington has turned into a city 
of cracker boxes and chicken coops, But Mr. 
Truman, like everybody else, takes the de- 
struction of the character and beauty of our 
cities and towns like the weather—everybody 
talks but nobody does anything about it. 

While American politicians, contractors 
and community planners are busy bulldozing 
our old architecture and replacing it with 
cracker boxes and chicken coops, the govern- 
ments in Europe are doing the opposite and 

_ have been for many years. 

In Rome, any buliding built before the 
19th century becomes a historic monument 
and as such automatically falls under the 

of the Commission of Arts. 
Neither ancient houses nor ancient trees are 
are expendable for the sake of expanding 
highways or erecting lucrative apartments 
and office bull 

Should you live in a historic monument 
and desire to add a bathroom or repair a 
window or fireplace, you must go to the 
commission and it will make the plans to 
carry out your desires, select experienced 
workmen—and eventually get the work done. 
All you have to do is pay the bill. 

Likewise, trees are spared. Not long ago 
a small plot of ground which contained an 
ancient and beautiful tree was used as the 
site for a two-story building for shops and 
a restaurant off the fashionable Via Veneto. 
Today passersby are astonished to see the 
tree trunk in the center of a store display 
window and above its spreading branches 
shade the restaurant's outdoor terrace. 

Greatest hazard for buildings is “Roma 
Vecchia” (Old Rome), much of which is 
buried beneath new Rome. Many a builder 
has invested a great deal of money in ex- 
cavyating for a new building only to come 
upon buried homes, relics or streets 2,000 or 
more years old. When this happens all work 
must stop and the city takes over the prop- 
erty which it will eventually excavate. 

Traffic congestion becomes worse each year 
in Rome, but no Roman would even con- 
template the destruction of some of its an- 
cient walls, which are in the way, in order 
to solve the problem. 

The city of Paris recently announced its 
intention of restoring two great slum areas 
to their former grandeur and beauty. They 
are called Les Marrais (the marshes). These 
bulldings, once the palaces of the nobles in 
the days of Henry IV and Louis XIII are 
now inhabited by the very poor, and are 
falling into decay. The Paris city fathers 
have decided to restore them. But the fa- 
cades must be kept intact and the interiors 
are to be modernized, but in keeping with 
thelr period. 
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However, this work is not to begin until 
places are found for their present tenants to 
move with as little disruption to their lives 
as possible. The news pictures and stories 
published in Paris newspapers reminded this 
reporter of the once beautiful southeast sec- 
tion of Washington, much of which has be- 
come slums, though the architecture of the 
Federal houses remains beautiful. Thou- 
sands of colored families lived there peace- 
fully, many of them having well established, 
small businesses in the area. But the build- 
ings fell beneath bulldozers without con- 
sideration for where the familles were to go 
and how they were to earn a living. After 
some 5 years, only a few blocks have been 
rebuilt with houses and apartment of no 
architectural distinction. 

It is a wonder that modern-day architects 
do not devote more time to studying the 
ancients, not only for their art but for strong 
construction. Here in Rome-a recent rain- 
storm overflowed the Tiber and a 30-year-old 
bridge crumbled. All traffic had to be di- 
verted to a nearby ancient bridge which has 
stood since Caesar's time. 

And, speaking of architecture, your re- 
porter had come to the conclusion he disliked 
all new trends in buildings until he came 
to Rome. In the outer edges of the new 
Rome the modern apartment houses are 
neither monotonous nor ugly. And since 
every apartment has a balcony the building 
have many flowerboxes which in summer 
provide a riot of color. 

The only place one sees the ugliness of 
modern squares is the once slum area which 
hag become Olympic Village. Vast jerry- 
built apartments were erected quickly to 
house the Olympic athletes during the 1960 
games. These remain, along with the sta- 
dium and its parking lots. 

The new campaign to attract European 
tourists to the United States is getting no 
help from American bullders—private or gov- 
ernmental. Tourists want to see the Ameri- 
can character at it was when our early history 
was being made. Once visitors have seen our 
skyscrapers and our beautiful country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific they have seen 
all, Our cities are becoming lookalikes. 

Tourists who travel through Europe (Italy 
had 19 mililon last year) find so much to see 
that many make repeated trips. It is doubt- 
ful that this will be so with the European 
tourist to the United States. For half the 
price of crossing the Atlantic he can see the 
ancient cities of this continent, all of which 
have had special care in preserving their 
historic architecture. 


The Internal Revenue Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to revise and extend my 
remarks this date, I enclose herewith 
true extracts from a constituent’s letter. 

I think it is of interest to the entire 
House that we are prescribing rules for 
small business favors on the one hand 
and perhaps limiting or destroying initi- 
ative through our tax gathering agencies 
and proclivities on the other. In big 
Government today it is not uncommon 
to hear reports to the people from SBA 
and other agencies boasting of the num- 


in Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
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ber of loans, investment companies, and 
small business assists, in certain areas or 
nationally on the one hand; and never 
once referring to the stifling oppression 
of incentive, risks and the free market- 
place on the other by the tax gathers. 

It occurs to me that the Congress 
should be concerned about what may 
happen when the machines and mechan- 
ical brains we recently voted for the IRS 
take over 
the functions of men and agents in the 
remote recesses of whose hearts we pre- 
sume eventually to find some modicum 
of human kindness. 

Again, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the left 
hand should know what the right hand 
doeth, and if not centralized Govern- 
ment, is in fact, too big. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Doc“: I have been away for the 
last 5 weeks, and during my time away the 
Internal Revenue people came in and have 
had several meetings with * * * in regard 
to our 1958, 1959, and 1960 tax years. 

Back in 1958 and 1959 we spent 6 or 7 
months in negotiations with the Internal 
Revenue people for the years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, which cost us considerable money since 
we had to go in and reanalyze all tooling. 
all equipment, and all buildings. An ex- 
aminer by the name of * * * examined the 
year’s returns of 1955, 1956, and 1957. His 
superior out of * * * came down to * * * 
I don't know how many times—and met 
with us, along with our auditors and our 
legal department, and we established de- 
preciation on all of the equipment and our 
buildings. We refiled for 1958, based upon 
the depreciation figures we had worked out 
with them, and we carried our 1959 and 1960 
business on the same basis, Now, they are 
back in wanting to change the “whole ball 
of wax,” disallowing certain expenses to the 
company and charging them to us as in- 
come; as well as some intercompany trans- 
actions whereby the taxes exceed 100 per- 
cent. if they are done on the basis that 
they now want to do them on. 

Based on the discussions that * * * has 
had with * * *, who now is the examiner. 
he has now lost all interest in further de- 
velopment of the enterprise that I have been 
working in all of my life, and I can see My 
son and partner's point. He says it is his 
opinion that if we are to be treated this 
way because we are a closed corporation then 
we would be better off to cut our business 
down to where we would make a living that 
is In keeping with our needs and wishes. 
and let somebody else worry for what ther® 
is to be made out of it. 

Of course, I feel strongly toward further 
development of the company, based upon 
the hope I have that some day some, if not 
all, of my four grandsons will follow in mY 
footsteps, as well as my son’s. 

I do not know whether there is anything 
that can be done, and I am not asking vou 
to try to help. I feel that it is a very 
touchy thing, but I did want you to know 
what the Internal Revenue Department of 
this district is doing to some of our yo 
executives by crucifying them from time 
time. It has been a constant battle evef 
since the Internal Revenue people & 
examining; and not 1 year has since 
we have had a tax law that my companz . 
as well as myself, has not been examin 
although I do know that there are many 
people whom I have heard remark that they 
had never been examined. 

I believe you know that I have always 
been a straightforward man, done my 
for my country and my community, hav 
always been willing to give of my time and 
money, and have tried to live a life that 4 
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beyond question as far as honesty is con- 
cerned; but they have attacked almost liter- 
ally everything we have done. We have done 
this after seeking advice from our auditors 
and our legal advisers, as well as the In- 
ternal Revenue people themselves, and then 
they come in and change, or attempt to 
change, the whole setup. I believe you can 
understand our feelings. 
Yours, 


. President. 


Doctor Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
Closed editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 2, 1962, empha- 
sizes a program which really is essential 
at once. 

Whether we have the Kerr-Mills Act 
or medical care under social security, 
neither will function unless there are 
Sufficient doctors and technicians to pro- 
vide the required medical care. If we 
are to have the needed doctors and tech- 
Nicians, then we must take measures to 
Start educating them. It takes a long 
time for a doctor or dentist to complete 
his professional education. Even if we 
start at once, our present shortage of 
doctors and dentists cannot be remedied 
for at least 4 or 5 years. 

In view of the long period of study 


required and the amount of money. 


needed for graduate school expenses, I 
agree with the Star's editorial that this 
is one instance where loans to students 
Would be not only justified but highly de- 
Sirable. 
The editorial follows: 
Doctor SHORTAGE 


One provision of the Kennedy health pro- 
gram which fully deserves action by Con- 
Sress—and which, despite widespread sup- 
Port, has not received it—is the program of 

grants to assist in the construction 
ot new medical-school and dental-school 
ties. 

As the President pointed out in his recent 

th message to Congress, only six schools 
Of medicine have opened in the last 10 years, 
and the number of graduates has risen over 
t period a scant 15 percent. One result, 
Of course, has been a shortage of doctors. 
But even to maintain the present ratio of 
Physicians and dentists to the total popula- 
tion, according to Mr. Kennedy, will require 
graduation of 50 percent more doctors 
2 90 percent more dentists by 1970, And 
adaj o mplish this, he estimates, at least 20 
tional medical schools and 20 new dental 

ls will need to be bullt. 

ese are formidable statistics, which 
Fur serious trouble unless something in 
to entre of a crash program is begun soon 
for band teaching facilities. His proposal 
Of the ening grants, paying for two-thirds 
hate cost of facilities in some Instances and 
can in others, has the support of the Ameri- 
eral Medical Association, which opposes Fed- 
mat Action in virtually au other medical 

W This is an indication of the need. 
Stren) did President Kenndy exaggerate in 

essing the need, as a corollary, for finan- 


au 
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cial assistance to increase the supply of medi- 
cal students. We believe he was wrong, how- 
ever, in throwing cold water on loan pro- 
grams as one of these forms of aid. Per- 
haps for those worthy students in extreme 
need, some kind of Federal scholarship pro- 
gram should be enacted. But the fact that 
many doctors may have incurred debts as 
large as $5,000 during their 4 years in medi- 
cal school does not in our judgment justify 
the conclusion of the President that “obvi- 
ously further loans and further debts are 
not the answer.“ Indeed, the commendable 
new student-loan program initiated by the 
AMA, under which doctors would be able to 
repay the debt after they enter practice, is 
the sort of approach which offers a great deal 
of promise, and which deserves, along with 
other forms of aid, to be encouraged. 


Bold and Positive Leadership Is Only 
Way To Halt Communist Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a sub- 
stitute for bold and positive leadership 
we are being urged by the administra- 
tion spokesmen to engage in endless 
negotiation with the Communists, to 
prolong peace talks, to debate in the 
United Nations, and all the while ignor- 
ing the constant aggression of the Reds 
and their stooges around the world. In 
the following editorial from the U.S. 
News & World Report, David Lawrence 
clearly points out the danger of such a 
fallacious theory. He might have gone 
one step further and pointed out this 
same fallacious theory applies to our 
support of the United Nations when it 
is almost in the complete control of the 
Soviet Union and those willing to sacri- 
fice all principle to curry favor with the 
Communist leaders. If continued talk 
with the Soviet Union without any at- 
tempt to halt the imperialist aggression 
in which that country engages in a 
fallacious theory, so is continued mem- 
bership by the United States in the 
United Nations where sovereignty is 
jeopardized on the false premise that it 
is in the interest of peace to “talk to 
let off steam.” There is only one answer 
for victory for the free world and that 
is bold and positive leadership to halt 
Communist aggression everywhere in 
the world. 

The editorial follows: 


IGNORING AGGRESSION 
(By David Lawrence) 


“Negotiation” with the Soviet Union on 
disarmament is today an exercise in futility, 

We have placed our reliance on a fallacious 
theory that talk plus talk always equals 
agreement. 

It is we who have broadcast the idea that 
talk is a necessary alternative to war—as if 
mere talk prevents war—even as the enemy 
continues deliberately to harass us in Berlin. 

Again and again in international crises 
the aggressor has had a big advantage. He 
bullies and threatens, and—if he has a 
wobbly adversary, as in 1939—the end result 
can be the war that nobody wants. 
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What is disconcerting at this time is the 
American Government's position of seeming 
helplessness in any negotiations with the 
Soviets. 

But are we without instruments of pressure 
or leverage? We need a leadership strategy 
which can checkmate the Communists. It 
must be based on our willingness to speak 
the plain truth to the Soviet people—to tell 
them why they are in grave danger of de- 
struction by their own government. It must 
be derived from our economic power, which 
we must unhesitatingly announce that we 
will use if necessary. 

It is disheartening to learn from congres- 
sional hearings about how the State De- 
partment muszzles“ our military men and 
cautions them not to offend the Soviets by 
making public speeches about the dangers of 
communism. What a philosophy of despair. 

It is even more disheartening to discover 
that the voice of our country—in everyday 
messages to the Russian people over the 
radio—is a mixture of timidity and self- 
imposed restraint. Too often the language 
of polite diplomacy is being used rather than 
the forceful words which should be addressed 
directly and without fear to the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We claim to be firm, 
but we seem to be afraid to articulate our 
firmness directly to the Communists. 

We gre not being realistic. We are not 
using two powerful weapons—first, appeals 
in unequivocal terms to the Russian people 
and, second, an economic quarantine of the 
Soviet bloc. 2 

But, it is said, all this is risky. Yet we 
seem to be willing to risk even military war 
in far-off South Vietnam. We have an- 
nounced that we will try to keep the Com- 
munists in check in that area. Why do we 
fail then to come to the rescue of the starv- 
ing millions in Cuba—only 90 miles away— 
who are being oppressed by the Communist 
established regime in Havana? 

It doubtless will be argued that in South 
Vietnam our military forces are present by 
invitation of the existing Government. But 
we have justifiable reasons, too, for inter- 
vening in Cuba—the Monroe Doctrine and 
the basic principles of international law. 

Although we have military forces in and 
around Berlin, our rights there are being 
constantly Have the Soviets 
been clearly warned that we shall resist, not 
with more talk but with military force, any 
violations of our rights in the air corridors 
between Berlin and West Germany? 

Our excessive caution is the result of nu- 
clear blackmail. We have allowed ourselves 
to be propagandized into an obsession about 
the alleged dangers of nuclear tests. Under 
the spell of the nuclear scare, we permitted 
a wall to be constructed on the ground 
through the city of Berlin. Shall we now 
permit an air wall to keep us out of the over- 
head routes to and from Berlin? 

What do the current negotiations really 
mean? Obviously we do not intend to de- 
stroy a stockpile of nuclear weapons, and 
neither do the Soviets. The talk is con- 
stantly about arms reduction or limitation. 
But we know—and the Soviets know—that 
no mutual trust exists between us today on 
which any really effective armament agree- 
ment can be based. 

We know also that nuclear war is out of 
the question for either side. 

We must, therefore, use conventional 
leverage. We must advise the Soviets that 
we cannot tolerate their actual aggressions. 
Since they are unwilling to permit interna- 
tional Inspection and to accept a foolproof 
system of detection so that surprise attack 
can really be avoided, there is no alterna- 
tiye for us but to adopt a policy of self-pro- 
tection. This an economic quarantine alone 
cen give us. 

Have we made any plans for an economic 
blockade of the Communist nations? Have 
we notified the Soviet Government that we 
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intend to cut off ali intercourse with the 
Soviet bioc if there ls any further manifesta- 
tion of hostility toward us? The United 
States cannot continue to be entangled in 
the stratagems of the Communists—the mul- 
tiplicity of conferences and proposals that 
are so fruitless in the big debate on “dis- 
armament,” 

Unless we take steps to use the leverage we 
possess, we cannot expect the enemy to 
“listen to reason.” Unhappily, we give the 
impression today that we are without any 
leverage. Such an impression ought to be 
immiediately removed. We cannot any longer 
ignore aggression. 


Naked Federal Power Being Exerted on 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial that appeared in the 
3 Dispatch, Sunday March 25, 
1962. 

Congressman CLARENCE Brown, the 
dean of the Ohio Republican delegation 
brought this subject to the floor of the 
House on Thursday, March 22, 1962: 


NAKED FEDERAL POWER Brio EXERTED ON 
Oxnro 


In an effort to override Ohlo law and force 
the Board of Review of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation to follow a 
procedure dictated by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, contrary to Ohio law, the Federal 
Government is threatening to withhold $17 
million in essential administrative funds 
necessary to operate unemployment com- 
pensation in Ohio after March 31. 

The $17 million due Ohio from the Fed- 
eral Government has been paid to the Fed- 
eral Government by Ohio employers and be- 
longs here. 

If the money is not paid, the payment of 
unemployment benefits to men and women 
JJC 
The point at issue is a couple of rules gov- 
erning hearings before the Ohio Board of 
Review. The Ohio law on the subject is 
specific. The Franklin County court of 
common pleas, which has jurisdiction in in- 
terpreting the law in such matters, has held 
that the Ohio law must be followed. The 
Labor Department nevertheless is insisting 
on having its way, the Ohio law notwith- 


g. 

Representative SamurEL L. DEVINE, of 
Columbus, has stated the basic issue suc- 
cinctly, He said: “This is a living monu- 
ment to the myth that Federal money does 
not bring Federal control.” 

We might append the footnote that the 
“Federal money,” like all Federal money.“ 
comes from the people—in this instance it is 
money paid into the Federal Government by 
Ohio employers. 

When the dispute on hearing rules, which 
has been running for several months, was 
decided in common pleas court last Octo- 
ber, Judge Robert M. Draper, upholding the 
stand of the Ohio Board of Review, com- 
mented as follows in his written decision: 

“No branch of Government has a right to 
force its will on another sovereign branch of 
the Government by the threat of withhold- 
{ng funds which rightfully belong to that 
branch for public purpose. 
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“Once we have started subrogating law to 
political or financial we have en- 
tered the realm of chaos from which there is 
no return, but complete annihilation of our 
way of life. In America no person and no 
organization is above the law.” 

On the question of Ohio law governing 
hearings before the board of review, Judge 
Draper said: 

“This court cannot see that the statutes 
of Ohio deprive any party of any rights, or 
that they need to be changed to make them 
function more easily. 

“Government only survives when all the 
branches thereof mutually respect and rec- 
ognize the sphere of all other branches and 
does not try to dominate, or control them.” 

In Congress last week, Representative 
CLARENCE J. Brown of Ohio stated that the 
U.S. Labor Department has refused to wait 
until the Ohio General Assembly meets to 
consider a possible change in the Ohio law 
before shutting off its distribution of the $17 
million due Ohio. 

When asked why he thought Ohio was 
being pressured by the Federal Government, 
Representative Brown said: “Probably when 
you get to the bottom of this you will find 
some two-bit bureaucrat behind it.” 

Yes, “two-bit bureaucrats” too often make 
decisions affecting the lives and welfare of 
people in all walks of life in the United 
States. 

But isn't that the underlying trend being 
vigorously advanced by the present admin- 
istration? The trend has been in evidence 
for a number of years during several admin- 
istrations, but never has it been pushed as 
it is being pushed today. 

The President has proposed a centraliza- 
tion of urban affairs in a department in 
Washington which would be able to exert on 
the cities Just the sort of influence the Labor 
Department in the present instance is at- 
tempting to use on the government of the 
State of Ohio. Congress has squelched the 
proposed department of public affairs for the 
time being. 

The Federal bureaucracy is pushing for 
Federal aid to education on various levels, 
including the public schools. While it denies 
that this would mean Federal control of edu- 
cation, it is obvious that local education 
could be controlled through the giving or 
withholding of Federal funds in Just such a 
manner as it gives or withholds in the mat- 
ter of unemployment compensation. 

Federal bureaucracy involves the power to 
punish. That power is now being wielded 
as a club over the heads of Ohio in the un- 
employment compensation matter. 

If the Labor Department goes ahead with 
its plans, States rights In Ohio will be defied 
and thousands of persons entitled to unem- 
ployment benefits will have to go without 
the benefit checks which are due them in the 
weeks and months ahead. Never was naked 
desire to wield Federal power more plainly 
exposed. 


Medical Care Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration has launched a new propaganda 
drive on behalf of its medical care pro- 
posal under social security, One news- 
paper in southwest Missouri has aptly 
referred to this scheme as political medi- 
cine rather than health medicine. Un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
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marks, I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the following 
editorial which appeared in the March 13 
issue of the Joplin Globe: 

MeEprcaL Care Porrrios 


By the admission of partisan leaders them- 
selves, according to published reports from 
Washington, the medical aid Issue is rated 
as the top political issue at home in this 
election year, This tends to confirm the 
charge by the American Medical Association 
that what the administration is after 18 
“political medicine” rather than health 
medicine. 

If true, this is a disgraceful situation. 
What should medical care for the old, the 
young or anyone else who is ill have to do 
with partisan politics? The problem, what- 
ever its scope, ought to be met realistically 
solely on the basis of need, and not on the 
basis of political demagoguery and expedi- 
ency or emotional appeal. 

In all of the mountains of publicity that 
have come out on the controversial issue, we 
haven't seen anything authentic to pinpoint 
actual need. We do know that there are 
some 18 million persons in the United States 
over 65, and that around 15 million of them 
are eligible for social security benefits. 
Health insurance companies tell us the ma- 
jority carry their own private health insur- 
ance, and of course many people past 65 are 
financially able to meet their own medical 
requirements. 

Nothing we have seen tells us how many 
elderly people there are in need of medical 
care who are unable to pay for it, There 
are many, no doubt about it. On the other 
hand, all States and most counties and cities. 
have some medical care programs for the in- 
digent, however inadequate. We know also 
that one-half of the States thus far have 
elected to come under the Kerr-Mills medi- 
cal care plan enacted by Congress in 1960, 
which undertakes to tackle the problem on 
the basis of need, with Federal ald up to 80 
percent administered through the States. 

Yet, in the face of all of this, and appar- 
ently without knowing what percentage of 
the elderly actually need help, the Kennedy 
administration proposes to blanket the Na- 
tion under a federalized health care program 
for the elderly through social security. 

This opens a new field of welfare taxation. 
And, based on past experience, it will be only 
a starter. Succeeding Congresses will again 
“broaden the base” of medical coverage, with 
higher and higher social security taxes on 
everyone who earns. This tax already 15 
scheduled to reach almost 10 percent of pay- 
rolls before the end of this decade. 

How much will the traffic bear? A recent 
Social Security Administration bulletin said 
the cost of public welfare at all levels of 
Government increased from $34.79 per cap- 
ita in 1928-29 to $284.53 per capita in 1959- 
60. Is this new venture into public med 
care really the way the American people want 
the problem solved? Either way, you had 
better tell your Congressman because the 
Political pressure is on. 


Kentucky Sets Up State Arts Council 
and a State Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky deserves great credit for its en- 
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lightened attitude toward the arts. This 
attitude has been amply demonstrated in 
the past by the wonderful support given 
by the people of Kentucky—both as pri- 
vate citizens and through their State 
and local governments—to the great 
Louisville symphony orchestra, and it 
has been dramatically reaffirmed recent- 
ly by the creation there of a State theater 
and a State council of performing arts. I 
am pleased to offer for the Rrecorp an 
article from the March 16, 1962, issue of 
Back Stage describing the functions of 
the Kentucky council and State theater 
more fully. I am also pleased to note 
that the attitude of the people of Ken- 
tucky has been faithfully reflected by 
their Representatives in Congress, who, 
almost without exception, have gone on 
record as favoring the creation of a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on the Arts. Ken- 
tucky is rightfully proud of its cultural 
heritage and has taken steps to preserve 
and enhance it, It seems to me that we, 
acting in the interests of all Americans, 
should do no less to preserve our national 
heritage. The creation of a Federal Ad- 
Visory Council would be a historic step 
in this direction. 

The article follows: 

Kenrucry Sers Up Stare Arts COUNCIL AND 
A BTATE THEATER 

The Kentucky Council of Performing Arts, 
formed to help local communities produce 
centennial dramas, pageants, and festivals, 
Was given official status last week by execu- 
tive order of Gov. Bert Combs. 

The council, which will be headquartered 
at the Pioneer Playhouse, Danville, Ky., plans 
to promote productions in Kentucky and to 
Strive for full recognition of Kentucky art- 
ists, said Eben Henson, of Danville, president 
of the organization. 

“The Council of Performing Arts will ad- 
vise on the future production of all plays or 
Pageants designed to publicize the State and 
Will act as a clearinghouse and information 
bureau for local groups,“ Henson said. The 
Council will keep a file of writers, composers, 
directors, and actors who might be available 
to work on productions. 

Other members of the council are John 
Jacob Niles, Lexington ballad singer and 
Writer; Miss Jean Thomas, of the Ashland 
Folk Festival; John Lair, a. writer for the 
Renfro Valley stage show; John Cauble, 
Bardstown, business manager for “The 
Stephen Foster Story“: Preston Slusher, Pine- 
Ville, producer of “The Book of Job"; Joe 

„ Louisville, writer; and Paul Hadley. 
Frankfort; director of the Arts and Crafts 
Division of the Kentucky Department of 

momic Development. 

Henson, producer of Pioneer Playhouse in 
Danville, told Back Stage, “Our purpose is to 
Provide counsel to Kentucky groups planning 
Commemorative pageants, festivals, celebra- 
tions, and other theatrical attractions. We 
Will bring the producers of existing perform- 
ances together for mutual sharing of ideas, 
talent, and promotional opportunity and 
Provide access to the Kentucky talent reser- 
Voir which may be unknown to those civic 
leaders who provide the leadership for such 
events, : 

“We hope to attract more Kentuckians into 
the performing arts and attract adequate 
Public support for the recognition and con- 
tinued support of drama in our local com- 
Munitics.”* 

Governor Combs issued the following proc- 
lamation on the council: 

“In an effort to provide the best available 

htucky talent to the communities of Ken- 
tucky wishing to receive aid in the creation 
and production of various forms of dramatic 
entertainment. I hereby designate the Ken- 
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tucky Council of Performing Arts, Danville, 
Ky., as a Commonwealth agency directly 
concerned with the creation and performance 
of dramatic productions, festivals, centen- 
nials, expositions, and similar entertainment 
activities. 

“Inquiries from within and without the 
Commonwealth relating to such activities 
should be directed to this agency.” 

A separate bill was signed by the Governor 
for a revolving fund of $240,000 to promote 
the arts and crafts of Kentucky and to aid 
the tourist industry of the State. Some of 
the funds will probably be allotted to the 
theater. 

LEGISLATURE APPROVES KENTUCKY STATE 
THEATER 

An act establishing a State theater of Ken- 
tucky was approved in both houses of the 
legislature. The Kentucky senate approved 
it 27 to 0 on March 2 and the house passed 
it 83 to 0 on March 12. The bill read: 

“Whereas the Pioneer School of Drama, 
Inc., known as the Pioneer Playhouse, is a 
nonprofit, educational school of drama lo- 
cated at Danville, Ky.; and 

“Whereas the Pioneer Playhouse has de- 
voted itself to advancing a statewide interest 
in the dramatic arts; and 

“Whereas the Pioneer Playhouse has pre- 
sented dramatic productions in the various 
State parks without compensation and some- 
times at a loss; and 

“Whereas the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
has benefited from the services of the Plo- 
neer Playhouse because the growth of drama 
has helped to increase and promote tourist 
trade; 

“Therefore be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky: 

"SECTION 1. The Pioneer School of Drama, 
Inc., known as the Pioneer Playhouse 
throughout the whole of these United States, 
is hereby designated and declared to be the 
State Theater of Kentucky. The State 
theater, so designated and declared, may be 
engaged to present public plays and per- 
formances at any and all of the State parks 
throughout the Commonwealth, may create 
and present public plays and performances 
throughout the Commonwealth, and may 
meet with regional groups to help develop 
ideas in drama, pageants, and centennials, 
nelp in tourist promotion, create a play- 
wright's center and art colony, and offer 
accreditation of college credits through the 
State colleges and university, upon and with 
the approval of the State department of 
education. 

“Sec. 2. (1) The State theater may charge 
tuition for attending the school of drama 
and may charge the public admission for 
attending the plays and performances, and 
this shall be the primary income of the 
State theater. 

“(2) The commissioner of parks is au- 
thorized to enter into such contracts and 
make such guarantees to the State theater 
for the presentment of their plays in State 
parks as shall be approyed by the depart- 
ment of finance. 

3) The income so received shall be used 
by the State theater to meet the cost of ex- 
penses of the productions and the operation 
of the school, the depreciation or replace- 
ment of equipment, and reasonable compen- 
sation to the officers and employees of the 
State theater. 

“Sec. 3. The commissioner of parks is au- 
thorized to accept gifts, donations, bequests, 
and scholarships for the use and benefit of 
the State theater. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the State theater from: 

“(1) Receiving gifts, donations, bequests, 
and scholarships directly from a benefactor; 

“(2) Receiving a direct appropriation from 
the general assembly; or 

“(3) Presenting public plays and perform- 
oo at places other than the various State 
parks,” 
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Calling a Halt on March Toward Policed 
Farming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Johnson, of the Prairie Farmer maga- 
zine, has come up with a pretty objec- 
tive appraisal of the administration's 
latest farm proposal. Since many Mem- 
bers may not be aware of the threat leg- 
islation of this type poses to the farmer 
as the master of his own business, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
Mr. Johnson's statement in the RECORD. 
The statement follows: 

Proposes Laws No ANSWER ro OUR Farm 
DILEMMA 
(By Paul C. Johnson) 

I've been studying the new administra- 
tion-backed farm bills which have appeared 
in Congress as CooLey’s H.R. 10010 and Er- 
LENDER'S S. 2786. I think it's time to call a 
halt on this march toward policed farming. 
Prairie Farmer has tried to be helpful to 
the administration efforts to deal with farm 
problems. We have explained the feed grain 
law and given encouragement to the prin- 
ciple of crop adjustment embodied in this 
law. At the same time, we have been frank 
in saying that this program can't go on 
indefinitely. 

But the proposed laws are not the answer. 
They have about them the smell of coercion. 
They propose to apply compulsory quotas 
to dairy products, feed grains, and other 
products. These quotas are backed with 
confiscation of property, fines, and jail sen- 
tences. Yes, there's provision to vote, but the 
vote is limited to certain producers and the 
choices offered the voter are both bad. 
There's provision in the law to dump Gov- 
ernment surplus if the voters make the 
wrong choice, There's only a pitiful 25 acres 
of escape at the bottom for farmers with 
small acreages. 

If these proposals become law we may be 
past the point of no return. They had better 
be killed now. So unlimber your pencils and 
tell your Congressmen and Senators what 
you think. 

Farming has its problems, but they are 
not so desperate that we should prescribe 
this kind of medicine. It has been said that 
we must do something to cut the cost. I 
agree. It is also said that we have tried 
everything and nothing has worked. I do 
not agree. 

Here are things we haven't done. We 
haven't inaugurated serious, forward-look- 
ing programs to get poor lands out of farm- 
ing into forest, water conservation and rec- 
reational areas, with all levels of govern- 
ment as well as individuals participating. 

We haven't really done a job of cropland 
adjustment. We abandoned the soll bank 
conservation reserve just as we were learn- 
ing how to use it by putting retired acres 
on a bid basis. We never did get around to 
limiting supports to a base portion of the 
crop and letting the big farmers go on their 
own beyond this base. 

We haven't exhausted the possibilities of 
moving food abroad to hungry les. Nor 
have we done anything about concentrating 
the high-quality foods such as dairy and 
meat products and putting them away to be 
used only in event of atomic attack. 

We haven't gotten it through our heads 
that if we expect Government supports at 
profit levels we are asking for complete Goy- 
ernment management, If profitable farming 
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is guaranteed, capital and people will rush 
in to swamp us. The only workable sup- 
ports are those kept below average market 
levels and which function only in cutting 
the very lowest dips off the price cycle. 

I am still confident that if we do some of 
these things and do them properly we can 
save money on farm programing and we can 
keep surpluses in check until the demand 
from an increasing population will come into 
reasonable balance with supply. 


Kennedy Breaks His Pledge on Appoint- 
ment of Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Harrisburg 
Evening News points up a situation which 
has been a source of sadness and worry 
to many during the past 14 months. 
KENNEDY BREAKS His PLEDGE ON APPOINT- 

MENT OF JUDGES 


When President Kennedy moved into the 
White House a year ago last January, our 
Federal court system was just about even up 
in the political affiliation of its judges. 

This had come to pass in the wake of a 
lineup of politically onesided appointments 
by President Eisenhower. In his 8 years in 
office, Mr. Elsenhower appointed 175 Repub- 
licans and 11 Democrats to the lifetime ten- 
ure Federal judiciary. As lopsided as this 
was, it still left the Federal judiciary in 
reasonable political parity. After all, Mr. 
Eisenhower was the first Republican Presi- 
dent in 20 years. Democrat Harry S. Truman 
before him had named 118 Democrats and 
12 Republicans, and Democrat Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had appointed 217 Demo- 
crats and only 8 Republicans. 

Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Truman, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, it can be clearly seen, gave only 
lipservice to the principle that justice must 
not be tinged with partisan politics. All 
of them used the lush Federal judgeships 
for political patronage. 

At least, it must be noted in passing, Mr. 
Eisenhower publicly offered to divide newly 
created Federal judgeships (73 of them 
finally came to pass for Mr, Kennedy) among 
the two major parties, thus maintaining 
the political balance then prevailing. 

As a candidate, Mr. Kennedy took sharp 
note of the traditional practice of political 
appointments in one of his more elevated 
campaign speeches. He pledged to do much 
better. A judge should be beholden to no 
one, he said, and political considerations 
should not be determining. He pledged to 
name only those of unquestioned ability— 
the best men available.” 

At long last, President Kennedy has 
named.a Republican to the Federal bench, 
Indiana Judge Jesse E. Eschbach. Earlier, 
he resubmitted the names of three Repub- 
licans, serving on recess appointments of 
President Eisenhower, and he named one 
New York City liberal. This is out of a 
total of 92 appointments submitted to the 
Senate to date by the President. 

That eloquent pledge for nonpartisanship 
and appointment of only “the best man 
available” has a mightly hollow ring as it 
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echoes down the months since the 1960 
campaign. 

Worse than this Kennedy emphasis on 
political patronage, 7 of his 92 appointees 
have been called not qualified by the 
American Bar Association, and an additional 
23 are right on the borderline of a “quali- 
fied” rating. The best man avallable“— 
indeed. 

The President's record on Pennsylvania 
appointees is solidly party line. He has 
named seven Democrats to these lifetime 
Federal judgeships in Pennsylvania districts, 
one of whom (Louis Rosenberg of Pittsburgh) 
is awaiting Senate confirmation. It has been 
reported that when the Justice Department 
put forward the name of a Pennsylvania Re- 
publican for one of the vacancies, State 
Democratic organization leaders went 
through the ceiling, and the White House 
was bluntly informed that Kennedy didn't 
get a Democratic majority in this Common- 
wealth to make it possible for him to give 
Republicans lifetime jobs. 

Three vacancies remain to be filled in 
Pennsylvania among 39 overall. 

The Deputy Attorney General, Byron R. 
(Whizzer) White, conceded recently to the 
American Bar Association that selection of 
Federal judges in the Kennedy administra- 
tion remains a political process in the best 
sense of the word.” 

That isn't what Candidate Kennedy said 
it should be. That isn't what he pledged 
to do. If he ever says anything more on 
this score, the least President Kennedy can 
do is concede his partisan approach to the 
Federal court vacancies. To pretend that 
it is anything else would be unadulterated 
hypocrisy. 


Treasury Foreign Tax Proposals Hurt 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, one aspect 
of the Treasury Department’s tax rec- 
ommendations contained in H.R. 10650 
which has not received adequate atten- 
tion is the fact that by depriving U.S. 
industry of the opportunity to function 
effectively in world commerce we are 
enhancing the demand for increased 
U.S, foreign aid on a government to gov- 
ernment basis. 

The foreign income provisions of H.R. 
10650 would impose a significantly 
greater tax burden on American indus- 
try operating overseas. This tax bur- 
den would weaken the competitive posi- 
tion of our private enterprise system, 
would detract from the growth oppor- 
tunities available to American com- 
panies engaging in world commerce, and 
would aid and abet the efforts of the 
Communist international movement to 
expand its world activities. These dan- 
gers and undesirable consequences were 
Pointed out in the minority views filed in 
the committee report on the Revenue 
Act of 1962 and were further developed 
in the additional views of my committee 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
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Mr. Speaker, as we apparently ap- 
proach the time for House debate on 
this revenue measure, it is important 
that the membership of the House be 
knowledgeable and informed on all the 
relevant factors so that we act in a way 
that will contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of our Nation and that will further 
the well-being of our citizens. 

I am impressed with the fact that 
the foreign income proposals contained 
in H.R. 10650 would not serve to 
strengthen our Nation and would not 
contribute to the well-being of our citi- 
zens. I am convinced that the foreign 
income provisions of this legislation 
would so damage the American position 
in world commerce that we would find 
our export markets contracting and our 
international prestige dwindling. These 
undesirable consequences would occur at 
increased cost to our American taxpay- 
ers. To the extent that the oversea en- 
deavors of our free enterprise system 
are thwarted, we will encounter the de- 
mand for increased foreign aid chan- 
neled through our Federal Government 
and paid to other governments, Experi- 
ence in international relations has dem- 
onstrated that government-to-govern- 
ment aid is neither as efficient nor as 
effective as so-called people-to-people 
aid that is possible through the com- 
mercial undertakings of private enter- 
prise operation in world markets. 

The importance of encouraging rather 
than hindering the international endeav- 
ors of our private enterprise system is 
referred to in an article in the Wall 
Street Journal for March 22 captioned 
“Latin Aid Alternative,” by Mr. Joseph 
E. Evans. The writer points out in his 
article how the Communists and the free 
world countries are increasing their 
Latin American activities in competition 
with U.S. endeavors in these areas. 
The developments alluded to in this 
Wall Street Journal article are cause 
for genuine concern and suggest 
the lack of wisdom for going forward 
with any tax measures which would make 
it more difficult for American business 
to contribute to the fulfillment of our 
Nation's international commitments and 
obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks. 
I will include the article from the Wall 
Street Journal to which I have referred: 

LATIN Am ALTERNATIVE 
(By Joseph E. Evans) 

Caracas, VENEZUELA Could U.S. aid under 
the alliance-for-progress program for Latin 
America be made more effective? 

The answer, in the opinion of at least some 
businessmen in South America and even 
some US. officials, is clearly “yes.” They do 
not argue that there should be no aid; H 
the United States has responsibilities in the 
world and faces Communist dangers, it can 
find plenty of them right here on this conti- 
nent, which has so far received but a fraction 
of the scores of billions the U.S. Government 
has dispensed in more distant places. And 
perhaps the heavy injections now planned 
for a country like Bolivia through the 10- 
year, $20 billion alliance, for which the U.S- 
taxpayer is to foot a large part of the bill. 
will bring a degree of economic betterment. 

The argument, rather, is that the type ot 
aid may not be best sulted for attaining 
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U.S. objectives. Too much of it is govern- 
ment-to-government aid, such as for state 
enterprises in Bolivia. This has the political 
disadvantage of tying us to a particular goy- 
ernment rather than to the people of the 
country. It also has the disadvantage, both 
economic and political, of not fostering a 
Vigorous growth of local private enterprise. 
If that is not done, whence can come genu- 
ine economic development and sound politi- 
cal institutions? 

The defense of government-to-government 
aid goes something like this: It is idle to sup- 
Pose that the nationalized Bolivian tin mines, 
for instance, are going to be returned to pri- 
vate hands; yet they plainly need help in that 
Nation's economic interest. Similarly, Bolivia 
desperately needs more roads; if they are 
going to be built, the Government will have 
to bulld them with our help. 


SOME AID FOR FIRMS 


Moreover, it's noted that the private “sec- 
tor” ts not entirely neglected. Shaping up 
in Bolivia is a new industrial development 
bank, with ald from the Development Loan 
Fund; it would make loans to private firms. 
Help is also planned for the smaller Bolivian 
Mines that are still privately owned. 

Still, these efforts are modest compared 
to the bulk of government-to-government 
ald. And some people voice the suspicion 
that an important reason for the emphasis 
on the latter is simply that it is easier for 
our Government to deal with other govern- 
ments, rather than undertake the difficult 
and complex business of getting aid to people. 
How, in fact, could this be done? 

A pretty good model can be seen in some- 
thing an American private enterprise is doing 
On its own here in Venezuela. Creole Petro- 
leum Corp. last year set up a company called 
Creole Investment Corp. for the specific pur- 
Pose of expanding Venezuelan private enter- 
Prise and so creating new jobs and building 
real economic growth. 

Stressing manufacturing and agriculture, 
Creole Investment buys a percentage of the 
Capital stock of an existing firm that wants 
to expand or do new things, or buys stock 
to help form a new company. In each case 
it limits its investment to less than 50 per- 
Cent of the stock, so that the company will 
be Venezuelan controlled. 

Requests have come from each State in 
Venezuela. Among the projects approved 
are a 45-percent interest in a company that 
Makes starch from yucca; a 40 percent in- 
terest in a factory to produce cotton yarn 
to sell to textile mills; an investment to help 
launch a small candymaking plant; an 
interest in a truck farm high in the Andes. 

With the U.S. Government committed to 
Spend a great deal of money on the alliance 
Tor ss, it may be asked why it could 
Not also do this sort of thing in Latin Amer- 
ica—either on its own or by encouraging and 
Aiding U.S. investors to do it. 


POLITICAL BYPRODUCT 


There is a political byproduct of this type 
Of investment, or so it strikes this observer 
anyway. Many Venezuelans don't under- 
Stand that U.S. investment has largely put 
the country on the map and made it in some 

ts the most advanced nation on the 
Continent, though the economy is in a state 
Of semistagnation at the moment, Instead 
they see the numerous U.S. company names 
and perhaps wonder If Venezuela is, after all, 
& U.S. economic colony, as the Communists 
endlessly say It is. 

But in the case of Creole-type investment, 
the new or expanded enterprise is plainly 

enezuelan, and there is much less danger 
ot seeming to flaunt U.S. industrial riches or 
economic “domination.” And if the invest- 
ments are sound, everybody gains. 

In any event, if we are to talk seriously of 
Progress in South America, and especially 
Of thwarting the Communist drive, it would 
Beem there should be more cooperation be- 
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tween the U.S. Government and the U.S. 
investing and trading communities. With- 
out for a moment forgetting profits, busi- 
nesses have to realize that, whether they want 
it or not, they are deeply involved in US. 
political purposes in these places. The Gov- 
ernment, for its part, could do more to enlist 
the vast resources of business for those 


purposes. 

As it is, it sometimes looks as though 
Government and business were entirely sep- 
arate entities pursuing their separate ways; 
yet each is vitally interested in bullding up 
these countries. Obviously the Government 
cannot and should not try to tell businesses 
where to invest or trade. But in the absence 
of greater cooperation, the United States can 
get into some rather unpromising situations. 

In the case of Bolivia, for example, the 
U.S. Government itself is not completely 
coordinated. According to people in La Paz, 
the Government's Export-Import Bank is re- 
luctant to make loans in Bolivia, even while 
the Government's ald managers are step- 
ping up the U.S. help as rapidly as they 
can to around $40 million a year. 

Meantime U.S. trade in Bolivia is run- 
ning into stiff competition. The Czech 
Communists, for example, are mounting 
trade drives, selling Skoda trucks among 
other things and using the money to pro- 
mote communism in Bolivia. An economi- 
cally more serious challenge comes from our 
friends and allies, the Japanese and West 
Germans. All these traders offer credits, 
which many U.S. companies prefer not to do 
in Bolivia. In the view of some experts, 
US. trade is heading for a sharp decline. 

Just what the answer is would be hard to 
say. But there seems something basically 
wrong with the picture of the U.S. Govern- 
ment s all these millions, and yet 
not doing a great deal more to promote 
the U.S. investment and trade and the local 
private enterprise which are the very pil- 
lars of any future progress. 

Nor is the general business area the only 
one in which aid could be applied privately. 
There are all kinds of private activities in 
these parts, some of them small in scope, 
which might produce a better return on our 
money than huge donations to governments, 

Talk to Manuel Galdo, administrative 
manager of Gustavo Vollmers Central El 
Palmar, a fine modern sugar refinery be- 
tween Caracas and Maracay; he will tell 
you about the Fe y algria (faith and joy) 
movement. Organized in 1955 by business- 
men and educators, it is designed to bring 
education to children, youths and adults of 
the neediest groups of Venezuela. It is al- 
ready giving free education to 10,000 chil- 
dren who would otherwise get none. And 
you may be sure those children will not be 
ready subjects for Communist agents if and 
when they get to the Red-infiltrated uni- 
versity. 

Then there is the Anglo-American School 
in the Bolivian mining town of Oruro. 
Started privately 21 years ago, it now exists 
on tuition, donations and a subsidy from 
the U.S. Government through the Inter- 
American School Services. The school has 
an American director and 2 American 
teachers on the faculty of 42, teaching a 
total of 920 kindergarten, primary and sec- 
ondary grade children. 

Why aren't there more such schools in 
Latin America? That is to say, schools 
which understand the necessity of instilling 
the ideals and practices of Western civiliza- 
tion and the free society. 

And if one is thinking in terms of getting 
things moving in South America, especially 
moving against communism, it is impossible 
to overlook the Catholic Church, in an area 
overwhelmingly Catholic, although there are 
many fine Protestant institutions as well, 
Catholic missionaries, to take one aspect, 
unquestionably do many useful things be- 
sides the actual shepherding of souls. 
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The Maryknollers in Bolivia, for example, 
have set up a credit union and producers 
cooperative to handle brazil nuts in the jun- 
gles of the Beni region, Along with it are 
coming schools and a hospital, all adding up 
to a marked material improvement for a 
semisavage people. Individual priests have 
also taken the initiative in organizing other 
co-ops. 

Such Catholic groups are also bringing ed- 
ucation to the illiterate. The Maryknoliers 
have radio classes for the Indians on Bo- 
livia’s 12,000-foot-high Altiplano; they loan 
the Indians battery-powered radios to re- 
ceive the instructions. The Indians are 
taught to speak Spanish, which most of 
them do not know though it is the official 
language of their country; in addition, they 
learn reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, 
and things they need in making a living, like 
the use of fertilizer. 

A PRIVATE PEACE CORPS 


The Ben! cooperative did receive a small 
point 4 loan, but generally the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is somewhat chary of channeling 
aid through such religious groups, and some 
groups are not eager to have Government 
aid, All this may be because of assumed po- 
litical touchiness in the United States. But 
looking at the matter coldly and realistically, 
it doesn't seem altogether sensible to fall to 
employ fully the resources of catholicism, 
any more than of business, in the fight 
against communism. In the view of some, 
we should use all available weapons, 

For still another kind of private activity, 
there is ACCION, which started in Venezu- 
ela last September. Supported by private 
U.S. and Venezuelan firms and individuals, 
it might be called a private Peace Corps. 
It consists of a group of young American 
men and women who have volunteered to 
work in 20 community development projects; 
the hope is to try to contribute to the 
strengthening of democratic attitudes and 
institutions through projects which will de- 
velop community spirit, 

Who knows—perhaps Government nid to 
such ventures would be politically more 
astute than the Peace Corps itself, plainly 
labeled as it is as a formal agency of the 
U.S. Government. 

What these various activities indicate, in 
any case, is that it is not true that the 
Government is somehow compelled to oper- 
ate a foreign aid program primarily through 
loans and grants to other governments. In- 
deed, a visitor might conclude that the Ken- 
nedy administration's elaborate alliance for 
progress, with the best Washington will in 
the world, may not be ideally geared to deal- 
ing with the Communist threat. The prob- 
lems of anticommunistic, genuinely demo- 
cratic progress may simply be beyond the 
reach of government-to-government aid. 


The Indiana Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, sup- 
port for S. 1797, the bill introduced by 
six other Senators and by me to save the 
Indiana Dunes by authorizing the crea- 
tion of the Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore has mounted rapidly since the 
Senate hearings which concluded Febru- 
ary 28. 

President Kennedy’s recommendation 
in his message to the Congress of March 
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1 that legislation be enacted to create a 
national lakeshore area in northern In- 
diana also has brought out additional 
interest on the part of citizens, groups of 
all kinds, and the press. 

I have already brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a number of the edi- 
torials in support of S. 1797 which have 
appeared recently in the great news- 
papers of the Nation, but I think my 
colleagues will enjoy and be interested in 
examples of the further support we are 
getting from the pages of the press. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a series of fine articles on the 
saving of the dunes. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 10. 1962] 
Savina Dunes As PLAYGROUND WILL BE 
Toucu, Grarris Says 
(By Herb Graffis) 

Fort Myers Brach, FLA,—As one who has 
seen hundreds of sandlot baseball diamonds 
and prairie football fields vanish in and 
around Chicago, I thought the scheme to 
destroy the Dunes inevitably would succeed. 

Substituting a steel mill and a huge harbor 
for a wonderland of rolling sandhills and 
the shrubs and trees and infinitely beauti- 
ful lake shore seems like a horrible trade, 
but us ordinary American chumps have had 
other priceless natural resources stolen, 50 
losing the Dunes wouldn’t be unusual. 

The odds against saving the Dunes looked 
far too steep for me to want to bet. As an 
entry were big corporation money, stealthy 
politicians, and greedy real estate promoters. 
On the other side were the poor suckers who 
would like to retain a magnificent natural 
playground. That looked to be no contest. 

Senator PauL H. Douscias, Democrat, of 
IIlinols, introduced a bill to save 9 of the 
12 miles of Dunes shoreline as a national 
park and wildlife preserve. The hogs howled 
against that. They wanted all the Dunes. 

But, skip the comic relief interjected into 
a serious session at Washington, and take a 
quick look at the attempt to halt a slump 
that started when I was a lad around Chi- 
cago. Then we started losing places to play 
even though we had less time to play and 
had to spend more time for work than is the 
schedule today. 

Now, with work hours getting shorter and 
playgrounds getting fewer there is a press- 
ing problem of getting more outdoor recre- 
ation area, Recently President Kennedy re- 
ceived a report from the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission that pointed 
to the urgent necessity of such action as 
that of preserving the Dunes for the public. 
Need for keeping the Dunes as a playground 
for the Chicago area is underlined by Chi- 
cago’s bad showing of recreational territory 
compared to that of New York, despite Cook 
County's Forest Preserve areas. 

For years Chicago and its suburbs steadily 
have been losing ground for fun outdoors. 
When I started writing sports Chicago news- 
papers carried two solid pages 1 day a week 
of kid sandlot baseball team box scores. 
“Dutch” Froelich, Chick Ogden, Tony Dvorak, 
Vince Shay and I, one night last summer, re- 
called more than 120 prairie football teams 
playing in Chicago. 

The fancy play plants at the public parks, 
playgrounds, and high schools and little 
league teams in and around Chicago this year 
probably represent 10,000 times the money 
invested in all the Chicago and suburban 
athletic fields before World War I and about 
1 percent of the area of those earlier sports 
pastures. 

At Lake Shore Drive for a couple of blocks 
north and south of Addison Street (before 
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the northern tip of Lincoln Park was sucked 
out of the lake) there were three baseball- 
football playgrounds made and used by the 
boys and young men. 

The one at Addison was the best. It had 
what was called a grandstand along the third- 
base line. Most of the kid prairie play- 
grounds had two or three rows of seats made 
of lumber borrowed from construction stocks 
of buildings being erected in the neighbor- 
hood. The men doing the building didn't 
seem to mind as long as the borrowing wasn't 
too frequent or flagrant. 


[From the New York Times, Mar, 11, 1962] 


KENNEDY STAND Spurs INDIANA DUNES 
GROUP—BUT ARMY ENGINEER REPORT EN- 
COURAGES Fors OF PARKLAND 

(By Donald Janson) 

Gary, IND., March 7—Conservationists ex- 
pressed confidence this week that the “battle 
of the dunes" that has raged in northwestern 
Indiana for nearly half a century had taken 
an important turn in their favor. 

They based their revived hopes on Presl- 
dent Kennedy’s recommendation last week 
that the last of the State's pristine Lake 
Michigan sand dunes be preserved in a na- 
tional park, 

“This is the first time a President has ever 
taken a stand for it,” Mrs. James H. Buell 
of nearby Ogden Dunes said. She is presi- 
dent of a save-the-dunes council of citizens 
in the area who organized in 1952 to fight 
industrial encroachment, 

On the other hand, steel interests and 
leading Indiana politicians who want to carve 
a deepwater harbor amid the dunes are 
jubilant over a new report by the Corps of 
Army Engineers upholding the feasibility of 
the project, 

The corps recommended February harbor 
be built at Burns Ditch in the heart of In- 
diana’s remaining 4 miles of untram- 
meled duneland, as proposed by the Indiana 
Port Commission. 

Indiana officials, led by Governor Matthew 
E. Welsh, a Democrat, and the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative CHARLEs A. HALLECK, a Republi- 
can, say the $68 million public harbor would 
provide revenue and employment. The Gary 
Chamber of Commerce says it would attract 
new shipping and industry, including two 
fully integrated steel mills, and a net popu- 
lation increase for the area of half a million 
persons within 10 to 15 years. 

SITE OF HARBOR DESCRIBED 

The harbor would be built between prop- 
erty owned by the Bethlehem and Midwest 
Steel Corps. Both would be expected to 
construct part of the facilities. Indiana is 
seeking a $25 million Federal appropriation 
for construction of breakwaters. The State 
would finance construction of onshore dock- 
ing facilities by bond issues. 

Opponents, lead by Senator PauL H. Doug- 
Las, Democrat, of Illinois, charge that the 
harbor would blot out scenic shores needed 
for recreation by the 7 million urban dwell- 
ers in the expanding metropolitan complex 
from Gary to Milwaukee. 

Opponents of a harbor at Burns Ditch pro- 
pose the expansion, instead, of existing har- 
bors at Michigan City or East Chicago, Whit- 
ing, Hammond. They testified during a hear- 
ing of the Senate Public Lands Subcommit- 
tee last week that the engineers had studied 
only the dunes site in detail. 

The corps, in its report, conceded this, 

“Detailed study way Umited to the pro- 
posed site at Burns waterways,” the report 
sald, “since the location selected is the only 
one which would satisfy the requirements 
of the State of Indiana and the Midwest 
Steel Corp. The State of Indiana as repre- 
sented by the Governor and the Indiana Port 
Commission are sponsoring the harbor at the 
proposed site.” 
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POLUTION IS FEARED 

Mr. Dovcias and 250,000 signers of peti- 
tions to conserve the dunes contend that any 
new industrial development east of Burns 
Ditch would pollute the air and water around 
remaining Indiana duneland. 

The hearings were held on a Douglas bill 
to preserve up to 9,000 acres of dune land 
for a national lakeshore. This would be in 
addition to an existing 2,200-acre State park 
now jammed with Chicagoans every sunny 
summer weekend. 

Conservationists expect a favorable vote 
on the Douglas bill In the Senate this ses- 
sion, but they are not optimistic about House 
action because of Mr. HALLECK's strong oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Doudtas said in an interview in Chi- 
cago this week, however, that “if they don't 
let us have the park I will fight them to the 
death on the harbor appropriation.” 

He said the need to save the shifting, slop- 
ing beaches in a day of burgeoning popula- 
tion and dwindling natural recreational 
areas had become a regional and national 
concern rather than purely a State matter. 

He opposes a pending compromise bill, 
offered by Senator Vance HARTKE, Democrat, 
of Indiana, that would provide for a 5,000- 
acre park, including the State park. It 
would not include the key Bethlehem tract, 
the area's prime example of dunes that 
wander“ as much as 60 feet under the lash 
of winds blowing down the bore of the Lake 
Michigan, 

Opponents of the Burns Ditch Harbor con- 
tend that it would benefit principally the 
two steel companies. Bethelem has not 
started building on its land, but Midwest 
opened a fabricating plant nearly a year 
ago. An earlier Engineers Corps report said 
that 97 percent of the benefit from a harbor 
at Burns Ditch would inure to Midwest. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1962] 
Tue INDIAN A DUNES—LAST CHANCE 


If enough of the citizens of Indiana de- 
mand that what is left of the Indiana Dunes 
be saved, Governor Welsh and the Army 
engineers may yet see their way clear to give 
serious study, Instead of a brushoff, to alter- 
nate sites for the harbor that would destroy 
this great recreational resource on the south- 
east shore of Lake Michigan. 

The dunes and the 414 miles of unspoiled 
beach for which they form a scenic and 
fascinating backdrop have been aptly de- 
scribed by Senator Paul. H. Doucuas, of 
Illinois, as “the best available recreation 
Space for * * * the industrial metropolitan 
complex which stretches across 3 State lines 
from Gary to Milwaukee.” Destruction of 
the dunes is a high price to pay for a harbor 
site that would benefit primarily two steel 
companies, not to mention the price of some 
$25 million estimated as the taxpayers’ share 
of the dredging and construction costs. 

The steel mills and port facilities can be 
placed in areas already industrialized, either 
to the west in Lake County or to the east 
in Michigan City, and the State of Indiana 
would still reap the economic benefits. The 
dunes cannot be moved. They can and will 
be removed—forever—unless the pending 
bill to create an Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore is passed. 


Bureaucracy Is on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mz. Speaker, bureauc- 
racy is on the march. The Department 
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of Agriculture is again “plowing under” 
not only the individual farmer and in- 
dividual initiative, but is “plowing un- 
der” community initiative and rights 
and privileges, 

In Montana, the federally appointed 
Montana State ASC Committee sus- 
pended from office the three-member 
Glacier County ASC Committee. The 
following is a portion of a news release 
in the Cut Bank Pioneer Press dated 
March 15, 1962, describing a protest to 
this action by the farmers of Glacier 
County: 

Approximately 160 farmers from Glacier 
County and all along the Hi-Line area con- 
verged Tuesday morning on the Glacier 
County ASC office in Cut Bank in protest 
to the firing of their county committee. 

The orderly group packed the offices to an 
overflow capacity throughout the entire 
morning. 

The reason for this spontaneous gather- 
ing of farmers at the local ASC office was 
to protest the State ASC committee's action 
in suspending the local county committee. 

After the firing of the Glacier County ASC 
chairman, Kyle Momberg, vice chairman 
Glenn Lindberg and regular member Bill 
Held, the State group sent their three men 
to supposedly take control of this county. 

Their three men who were sent here to 
enforce alleged orders of the State and Fed- 
eral Agricultural Department were Doyle 
Kennedy, a special investigator with the 

ent of Agriculture from San Fran- 
cisco; R. Selvege and Dale Nerlin of the State 
ASC office. This group has moved in and 
taken over the duties of the county group. 
They claimed later (after questioning) that 
they were only here to assist the new com- 
mittee, who were sworn into office this morn- 


. When Kennedy arrived at the ASC office 

building at 8:30 he was greeted at the door 
by several farm women. At that time the 
women were standing by the door, and he 
stated to them: “Do you realize the serious- 
ness of interfering with Government busi- 
ness?” To this question the women did not 
reply. 

When such a large group of farmers, both 
men and women, converged on the office this 
morning, Kennedy became quite worried and 
Called the county sheriff's office, the local 
Police, and also had the U.S, marshal’s office 
Called for police protection and assistance, 
It was mentioned that the National Guard 
Was to be called. No one knew why, unless 
& guilty complex prevailed among the State 
ASC committee. The crowd that had gath- 
ered was very orderly throughout the entire 
morning. 

Just before the beginning of the meeting, 
Kennedy, Selvege, and Nerlin were asked to 
Produce their credentials and authority for 
taking over the county ASC office. Their 
credientials proved their identity but showed 
a authority for taking over our county 

ce. 


Mr. Speaker, South Dakota is following 
the same pattern, and the State ASC 
Chairman has taken the law in his own 
hands. When the local people in Camp- 
bell County attempted to determine in 
Which city they wanted their county ASC 
Office, the State office moved in at night 
and stole the records, moving them to 
another city in the county. 

Following is a letter explaining the 
South Dakota situation: 

Moun Crryr, S. Dax. 
March 12, 1962. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Berry: The contro- 

Versy over the location of the ASC office in 
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Campbell County the past several months 
has about reached the point where we law- 
abiding citizens feel something must be done 
to avert such catastrophies, and we are ap- 
pealing to you, Representative BERRY, for 
help. 

When officials, like that of the State ASC 
at Huron, S. Dak., plot against the county 
ASC leaders and the farmers, and then rush 
in like a thief in the night, and do such a 
drastic act as was done Friday morning— 
and get by with it, we stop and ask this ques- 
tion, “What has happened to the rights of 
our law-abiding and taxpaying citizens? 
Where is the respect for court orders?” 

(We feel this act is also a very bad impres- 
sion upon our youth, to whom we have been 
trying to teach the importance of good citi- 
zenship, honesty, loyalty to laws, and in- 
tegrity. From this point of view, I am 
speaking through my experience with youth, 
having been an elementary schoolteacher for 
25 years. 

Many of us feel that communism is creep- 
ing in amongst us, and to whom can we turn 
but to our South Dakota Senators and Rep- 
resentatives for help to keep them out. 

Thank you kindly for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR H. LARSON. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, agriculture is not 
only moving the farmer, but is moving 
his local ASC offices as well. 


Asia: Front of Danger, Frontier of 
Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
March 12 of this year, Vice President 
Emmanuel Pelaez of the Philippine Re- 
public, delivered a memorable and in- 


-formative address at the conference of 


U.S. Ambassadors and other U.S. officials 
at Camp John Hay, Baguio City. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will make 244 pages of 
the Recorp at a cost of $202.50. 

I ask unanimous consent not with- 
standing the cost that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

While in Manila some 18 months ago, 
I had the privilege of meeting and visit- 
ing with Emmanuel Pelaez, then a can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency to which 
he has subsequently been elected. I also 
had the privilege of coming to know 
President Macapagal on that visit to 
Manila. The free world is fortunate in- 
deed to have before it the example of 
the Philippines where Asians have dem- 
onstrated their ability and capacity for 
self-government and where there has 
been a succession of able leaders chosen 
in free elections demonstrating the self- 
restraint and respect for law by which 
administrations in a free society change 
from one party in power to another and 
from one leader to another in conform- 
ity with constitutional concepts. 

All Americans salute the people and 
the political leaders of the Philippines 
for their achievements in mastering the 
art of self-government and their deter- 


~ 
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mination to resist either the blandish- 
ments or the bribes or bully tactics of 
the Communists. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASIA: Front oF DANGER, FRONTIER oF 
OPPORTUNITY 


(By Vice President Emmanuel Pelaez) 


(Following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by Vice President Emmanuel Pe- 
laez, concurrently secretary of foreign af- 
fairs, at Conference of U.S. Ambassadors and 
other U.S. officials at Camp John Hay, Baguio 
City, Monday, March 12:) 


Ambassador Bowles, Secretary Harriman, 
distinguished Ambassadors and other U.S. 
officials, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a privilege to have been asked to ad- 
dress this Conference, and a pleasure to be 
here with you. I understand this is the third 
Asian regional meeting you are holding, pre- 
ceded by conferences in 1959 and 1960. This 
series of conferences, which brings together 
not only the US. chiefs of mission in this 
part of the world but also their collaborators 
from other U.S. agencies, is as much a re- 
assuring event to your friends as it must be 
unwelcome to your ill-wishers. Its signif- 
icance is emphasized by the fact that your 
highest officials in Washington charged with 
formulating and executing US. policy in 
Asia, such as Ambassador Bowles and Secre- 
tary Harriman, have traveled a gerat distance 
to preside here. 

We Filipinos are particularly pleased that 
you are meeting here in our city of Baguio. 
Not only is this a gracious compliment to 
our summer capital, but your meeting here 
gives us a chance to exchange views, com- 
pare notes, and determine how we can help 
each other more effectively in solving our 
mutual and regional problems and in pro- 
moting our mutual and regional aims. It 18 
in this spirit of mutual assistance that I 
speak to you now and will listen to you in 
turn. 

Why are these regional operations confer- 
ences so welcome to your friends? 

Firstly, they serve as a vehicle, I should 
think, for insuring continuity and coordina- 
tion of U.S. policy and operations in Asia. 
This is important, since Asia is today the 
most highly combustible region in the world 
and your response to every spark of crisis 
must be quick, effective and coordinated. 
In this age of total diplomacy, to borrow a 
phrase of Ambassador Bowles, it is essential 
not only that your right hand should know 
what the left is doing; it is Just as important 
that both hands should know how to work 
together. 

Secondly, these conferences reassure your 
friends of America’s continuing concern 
and involvement in the affairs of Asia. This 
is timely, since some voices of withdrawal 
and disengagement, defeatism, and fear are 
abroad again in your land. Happily, the 
most responsible leaders of the United 
States from all voices, and it appears they 
have been subdued. 

Thirdly, these conferences, give evidence, 
we would like to believe, that Asia will no 
longer be just an afterthought in American 
foreign policy, as it was in World War IL 
We remember, not without a tinge of 
regret, that the liberation of Asia—our own 
liberation here in the Philippines—had to 
wait upon the superior priority of the Euro- 
pean theater. Nowadays, of course, the in- 
tercontinental range of missiles, the blind- 
ing speed of supersonic aircraft, and the 
impartial draft of rains and winds carrying 
radioactive fallout around the world have 
erased boundaries of theaters of war. It is 
no longer within one's discretion to fight 
a world war in installments. The next world 
war will be instant war all around the globe. 

It is not mere theoretics about the next 
world war, however. that should compel the 
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United States to give equal if not greater 
attention to Asia. The indelible lessons of 
experience, the realities of the present and 
the probabilities of the future combine to 
build an impressive case for such attention. 
Asia is today the frontline of greatest dan- 
ger and the frontier of greatest opportunity 
for the free world. 

Let us learn from the hard lessons of ex- 
perience, The biggest war you have fought 
thus far, since the end of World War II. 
was waged here in Asia, in Korea, Nearly 
55,000 American boys lost their lives in 
that war, and more than 103,000 were 
wounded. We, too, offered our youth on 
that battlefield. 

Let us weigh the dangers of the present. 
In the straits of Formosa the waters are 
intermittently whipped by the gales of crisis. 
In Laos the free world's position is precar- 
ious: the best it can hope for is a draw, In 
Vietnam, the United States is deeply and 
extensively committed to help South Viet- 
nam fight the biggest and most dangerous 
brush-fire war in the world today. No one 
knows, at the moment, where and how the 
situation in Vietnam will end. And besides 
these more overt challenges, everywhere else 
in Asia Communist subversion and infiltra- 
tion continue unabated, on a round-the- 
clock basis, taxing us to equally round-the- 
clock vigilance and alertness, 

Now let us assess the probabilities: What 
are the prospects of war or peace in Asia? 

All of you know that World War II, which 
will be the final war, could begin in Asia 
with as much, if not greater probability than 
anywhese else. This is because Asia is brit- 
tle, sensitive, combustible—the slightest 
spark could set it aflame, And Asia is so 
explosive because it is in ferment, it is un- 
settled, it is tossing violently in the tur- 
bulence of revolution and change. 

The withdrawal of the West has created 
power vacuums which in some places have 
been fully filled without pain and difficulty, 
in others have been by the Com- 
munists, and in still other countries those 
vacuums are now cockpits of conflict in 
which feuding internal factions or demo- 
cratic elements versus the Communist are 
fighting for survival and dominance. 

Old patterns of society and old traditions, 
most of them erected on the discredited 
foundations of colonialism, are being torn 
down and demolished, to give way to new 
forms and structures. Some of the new so- 
cletles, such as ours here in the Philippines, 
are patterned after the familiar institutions 
of classical democracy, Some incline to 
socialism, Others are experimenting with 
new combinations, and still others have been 
forced by necessity to give precedence to the 
imperatives of security over everything else, 
with not always ideal results. 

Asia, as you know and as you can see, is 
a battleground where the combatants are not 
always clearly identified, the battlelines are 
not always clearly drawn, and the ground 
rules, if there are any, are seldom mutually 
agreed upon. There are few precedents and 
guidelines from the past by which to chart 
the present and the future, It is this un- 
certainty, this guesswork that give Asia 
its peculiar smell of danger. In the West, 
with its set ways, rigid patterns, and its 
predictable reactions, crises and ultimatums 
are unmistakably labeled and acknowledged 
as such. For instance, there is no ambiguity 
about the stakes and alternatives involved 
in the Berlin ultimatum, Asia is different: 
The answers are not always as simple. Ko- 
rea began as a police action and ended as 
a major war, only one nuclear explosion and 
one privileged boundary line removed from 
world war. In Vietnam, you have inched 
yourselves to a position of irrevocable com- 
mitment. And what is happening in Laos 
defies unraveling. 
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Overlaying this swirling region of transi- 
tion and change, casting its malevolent 
shadow upon it, is the dark reality and the 
forbidding menace of Communist China. 
Whether in Korea or in Vietnam or in Laos, 
the motive power behind the aggression has 
been Chinese Communist expansionism. It 
is this mixture of the expansionist and 
predatory appetite of Communist China 
tempted by the uncertainly, naivete and 
backwardness of Asia that poses the greatest 
danger of world war III. or of a succession 
of small wars that could sap the vitality and 
strength of the free world, including the 
United States, as fatally as a global war. 

This then is the challenge facing the 
United States and its allies: an Asia in tur- 
moll, an Asia in the process of change 
wrenching itself from its traditional colonial 
moorings, an Asia embattled by Communist 
incursions, an Asia that stands in the 
shadows of a ruthless expansionist Commu- 
nist China. It is a formidable challenge 
that will require formidable, even superhu- 
man, efforts to overcome. 

The first requirement to meet such a chal- 
lenge in Asia is strength, great deterrent 
strength. It is the one universal language 
that the Communists understand. To fulfill 
such a requirement, the United States must 
provide the hard core of the free world's 
deterrent strength in this area. Your allies 
here in Asia will continue to need you as 
much as you will continue to need us. This 
mutual need, one can foresee, will become 
even more imperative when the day comes, 
as the scientists say it will inevitably come, 
that Communist China puts together its 
first nuclear bomb. 

You have installed bases along the Asian 
perimeter as a defensive shield against Com- 
munist military aggression. You have 
forged mutual defense treaties with many 
nations in Asia, including us. You have 
signed military assistance pacts. You are 
a member of SEATO. These are the founda- 
tions of the hard core of strength that I have 
spoken of. They must be supplemented by 
the support and cooperation of your Asian 
allies. 

In this regard, the Philippines is deter- 
mined and prepared to do its part. We are 
ever ready to honor our treaty obligations. 
However, I would be less than candid with 
you if I were to say that we have always been 
perfectly satisfied with our bases treaty with 
the United States, or with the performance 
of SEATO. As to the bases treaty, we have 
started negotiations with you aimed at the 
revision and elimination of treaty provisions 
which we deem incompatible with Philippine 
dignity and sovereignty, and at the removal 
of possible causes of misunderstanding or 
irritants in the day-to-day operation of the 
bases. These we want done not only for the 
sake of our own national interest but for the 
sake, precisely, of strengthening our defen- 
sive alllance—for a partnership between na- 
tions can be strong and durable only when it 
is based on equality and mutual respect. I 
am happy to inform you that since we 
started negotiations for the revision of the 
bases agreement in 1956 much progress has 
been made toward greater. understanding be- 
tween us. I hope that with your able Am- 
bassador to the Philippines, Mr. William 
Stevenson, we can complete the task In rea- 
sonably good time. 

In fulfillment of our treaty commitments 
with you under our mutual defense arrange- 
ments, the Philippines will not relax its 
efforts to maintain adequate armed forces to 
resist aggression. Speaking of possible ag- 
gression, particularly against the Philippines, 
some years ago some doubt was expressed in 
certain official circles of this country on 
whether or not the United States would 
forthwith ccme to the aid of the Philippines 
should the latter be attacked, on the ground 
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that the wording of the Philippines-United 
States Mutual Defense Pact did not so pro- 
vide in express terms. To allay these fears, 
in 1956, the then Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles assured the Philippine Govern- 
ment in a diplomatic note that any armed 
attack on the Philippines would instantly 
bring America’s military forces to its aid. 
Subsequently, in June of 1960, President 
Eisenhower pledged, in the final communique 
of his visit to the Philippines, that “any 
armed attack against the Philippines would 
involve an attack against the U.S. forces sta- 
tioned there and against the United States 
and would instantly be repelled.” 

The Philippines has placed its trust on 
those solemn commitments given to it, in its 
view, not by the individuals who made them, 
or the political party or administration they 
represented, but by the Government of the 
United States of America. We are confident 
that in this there can be no disagreement 
between us. 

SEATO has, on the whole, been useful, but 
this is not to say there is no room for im- 
provement. The Philippines has not always 
been happy with the quality of SEATO's re- 
sponse to individual situations that have 
arisen in Asia. We are vitally interested in 
correcting its shortcomings, and we propose 
to try to do so at the first opportunity, Cer- 
tainly, the usefulness SEATO has served in 
holding back further Communist encroach- 
ments in this area should prevail upon its 
members to settle their differences in favor 
of the larger advantage of preserving and 
strengthening this defensive shield, I am 
confident our differences in SEATO can be 
straightened out as amicably as our differ- 
ences with the United States, in the frank- 
ness and spirit of accommodations of family 
councils. 

The second requirement that the free 
world must face to strengthen its defenses 
in Asia is to understand the nature of the 
challenge and the threat and employ the. 
proper strategy and tactics, personnel and 
equipment to meet them. As I have pointed 
out, the Communist challenge wears many 
faces in Asia—sometimes that of aggression. 
other times those of infiltration or subver- 
sion or guerrilla warfare. The free world 
must know how to deal with every type of 
attack. Your friends are encouraged that 
you have acquired greater awareness and ap- 
preciation of the specific need, particularly 
in the Asian environment and terrain, to 
train yourselves and your allies in the new 
science of limited, brush-fire wars. In this 
regard perhaps the free world could learn 
and benefit from the Philippine experience. 
since we fought and won such a war in our 
own country. The late President Ramon 
Magsaysay, as our then secretary of national 
defense, applied a strategy of combining all- 
out force against Communist diehards with 
all-out friendship for the population which 
put to rout a Communist rebellion as seri- 
ous as any that has ever threatened any 
country in Asia. 

My friends, I have just reviewed the free 
world's defensive response to the Communist 
challenge in Asia—the frontline of great- 
est danger for the free world. This alliance 
must maintain sufficient deterrent strength 
to discourage and deter the Communists 
from aggressive adventures, or to make sure 
that, if madness should seize them and they 
strike, they will suffer equal if not more 
destructive retaliation. In the military 
domain, the free world is of course restricted 
to a defensive policy, because aggression OF, 
to use a contemporary euphemism, pre- 
ventive war“ is out of the question as far 
as it is concerned. It ls opposed to every- 
thing we stand for and belleve in. To con- 
fine one’s self to the defensive is, however. 
a frustrating, sterile, stagnant strategy- 
What if the enemy, instead of risking ® 
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head-on challenge, decides to erode the free 
world’s strength in a series of small guer- 
Tilla wars, and in subtle operations of sub- 
version and infiltration? What of the non- 
military aspects of the contest, the aspects 
aimed at the needs of men, their hopes, their 
aspirations, their dreams? The aspects 
which deal with poverty, disease, and human 
misery? 

It is in this other battleground, in this 
Asia that is the frontier of greatest oppor- 
tunity” for those who would build a new 
world of social justice and freedom where, 
I believe ultimate victory or defeat will be 
decided. The free world's armed defenses 
are adequate, and will be adequate, to main- 
tain a stalemate or a balance of terror, thus 
obviating any armed challenge. The con- 
flict will shift, as it has already shifted, to 
the question of which system and which 
faith can feed with satisfaction the bodies 
and the minds and the souls of Asians. 
Which system is the wave of the future? 
Which can appease the revolution of rising 
expectations that has changed and con- 
vulsed Asia? 

On this frontier we can and we must take 
the offensive. Asia's magnificent obsession 
is to catch up with the 20th century, its 
heartache is that it still is mired in the 
afflictions of the 19th century and other 
centuries past. It is poor and backward, 
fettered by illiteracy and ignorance, debili- 
tated by disease, frustrated by chronic un- 
derproductivity and plagued by unemploy- 
ment. It has not stepped out of the carabao 
age. The opportunity awaiting us is to 
prove to every Asian that our system of 
freedom not only ennobles and enriches 
the human spirit but will also give him a 
job, feed his body, clothe his back, place a 
roof over his head, educate his children 
and provide him with reasonable leisure. 
We must show that democracy offers the 
healthiest environment for economic de- 
velopment and progress. We must con- 
vince him it is the system that stands for 
growth and experimentation and expansion, 
that it is dynamic and not static, and it 
is forward-looking and is not bogged down 
in the past. 

In the effort to move into the 20th cen- 
tury the main impetus and initiative must 
come, of course, from the Asian nations 
themselves. We are not asking other coun- 
tries to do our work for us—we shall do it 
Ourselves. But the problems confronting us 
are so formidable and so deeply entrenched 
in the neglect and exploitation of centuries 
that we must admit we cannot do everything 
by our efforts alone. We need and we must 
have the help and cooperation of the West 
and we expect the West to help and coop- 
erate with us. Not only will that serve the 
interest of the West itself, but a sense of 
historical justice should impel it to put back 
& little of so much that it has taken away. 

The United States may justifiably take 
pride in the generous amount of aid it has 
poured into the world since the end of the 
war. It reflects political sophistication, and 
& good heart, I know, and I sympathize with 
you, that it has not always brought you the 
blessings vouchsafed for those who give, 
but by and large the results should gratify 
you. On the opposite side of the counter, 
we in the Philippines are encouraged by 
vital and mutually favorable changes that 
have been prescribed in your policy govern- 
ing foreign aid. We believe with you that 
aid will be more effective if it is backed by 
long-range financial commitments and 
geared to long-range plans. The use of aid 
in filts and starts cannot possibly produce 
long-term benefits. And we can appreciate 
your new determination to manage aid “in 
a hardheaded way“ to repeat the phrase of 
Secretary Rusk. We agree that aid to be 
most effective must be utilized in an en- 
vironment of ample political rights and so- 
cial reforms and its benefits must filter down 
to the base of the country, the masses. 
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Here in our country, President Macapagal 
has submitted an integrated 5-year socio- 
economic program which, among other 
things, provides for maximum utilization of 
American aid. It is a program designed, 
in his own words, “to bring prosperity to 
all and a better life for the common man.“ 
We are thankful for the contribution of 
American aid. I hope, however, that in your 
eagerness to be helpful you have not over- 
looked being just. Our people are disap- 
pointed by the continued failure of the ad- 
ditional war damage bill to pass your Con- 
gress, As the New York Times said: 
“Philippine patience is justifiably wearing 
thin. What seems a small matter in this 
country is a serious cause of national irrita- 
tion in the Philippines. An aid appropria- 
tion is not involved. The most committed 
and friendly ally of the United States in 
Asia is simply asking for a sum that we 
have promised and that is long overdue.” 
We hope for fair treatment for our indus- 
tries and exports. We have claims pending 
with the U.S. Government which, if ap- 
proved, would add badly needed foreign ex- 
change to our development efforts. We look 
upon America's traditional sense of fairness 
to prevail in these matters. 

Besides aid, Asia’s other needs are capital 
and technical know-how. President Maca- 
pagal and his administration are anxious to 
have our Congress approve a foreign invest- 
ments law that will clearly define in which 
fields American and other foreign capital 
is welcome, provide incentives for its coming 
and assure it of fair treatment and security. 
Without disparaging others, I am proud to 
say that in the Philippines you have one of 
the most stable political and economic so- 
cieties into which foreign capital may ven- 
ture. With the influx of foreign capital and 
additionally the extension to us of credits, 
we hope to modernize our agriculture and to 
accelerate our industrialization, which are 
among the main objectives of President Ma- 
capagal’s program. Like the rest of Asia, 
we shall be happy to receive technical aid 
and learn technical know-how wherever we 
can get it, on this side of the curtain. To 
survive in this rapidly changing world, 
Asia has to modernize and industrialize, 

My friends, the opportunities in Asia are 
so limitless because the problems are so 
staggering. There is no magic formula, no 
shortcut, no easy way out in this deadly 
struggle to contain Communist expansion- 
ism which is our negative objective, and 
achieve the positive aim of spreading free- 
dom, dignifying the individual and raising 
the standards and scope of life in Asia. To 
contain the Communist threat physically, we 
have confronted it with a ring of military 
bases. To stop the Communist threat 
permanently, we must contain the condi- 
tions on which communism thrives and sur- 
round it with bases of prosperity peopled by 
freemen living in comfort, dignity, and 
spiritual strength. Lenin once said that 
once Europe and Asia have been overrun by 
communism, the United States will fall like 
an overripe fruit. Happily the Communists 
have been stopped in Europe—in Asia the 
struggle still hangs in the balance. If we 
stop them in Asia too, the battle will have 
turned and we can bring the struggle to 
their grounds, challenging their captive mil- 
lions to compare the vigor, resiliency and ef- 
ficacy of democracy with the sterility and 
hopelessness of their faith. The Berlin wall 
is eloquent proof of which way they will go, 
given the chance to compare, 

We shall need patience and perseverance, 
courage and fortitude, imagination and bold- 
ness. Great wealth and tremendous re- 
sources will have to be expended. In your 
country, the voices of defeatism I have re- 
ferred to will tempt and taunt you, deriding 
your sacrifices and preaching the gospel of 
selfishness and self-gratification. I am con- 
fident that you will resist. As a gifted writer 
has said, “There is no evidence in history 
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that men who face challenges in fear and 
reaction survive to win great rewards. The 
trial of soul we face today is to outdream 
the Communist visionaries, outwork the 
Communist fanatics, and outdare the voices 
of defeatism and discouragement within our 
own society.” 

And in the final analysis, the cooperative 
effort to dignify man, secure his freedom and 
enrich his spirit is something we must do 
not merely to win a struggle but for a higher 
reason, because it is right. Even if Marx and 
Lenin had never been born and communism 
had never reared its head and the cold war 
had never begun, it would still be the in- 
escapable obligation of well-placed men to 
help their less fortunate fellow man, well- 
placed nations to help less fortunate nations, 
because all of mankind is one brotherhood 
and the unjust deprivation of every human 
being is an affront to the intelligence, and 
n denial of the inherent sense of compassion, 
of all men, No one has been more unjustly 
deprived, and no one better deserves en- 
couragement and help, than Asian man. 
Markham could well have been writing of 
him—"“bowed by the weight of centuries 
dead to rapture and despair, a thing 
that grieves not and that never hopes, stolid 
and stunned * * * betrayed, plundered, 
profaned and disinherited * * * distorted 
and soul-quencht.” 

Ours now is the opportunity and the 
duty—and God give us the wisdom and 
strength not to falter—to “straighten up 
this shape; touch it again with immortality; 
give back the upward looking and the light; 
rebuild in it the music and the dream; make 
right the immemorial infamies, perfidious 
wrongs, immedicable woes.” 

I thank you. 
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HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, March 22, Mr. William E. Branen of 


Burlington, Wis., vice president of the 


Wisconsin Press Association, appeared 

before the Senate Post Office and Civil 

Service Committee. Mr. Branen was ac- 

companied by Mr. Walter Gleason, pub- 

lisher of the Clintonville, Wis., Tribune, 
and Mr. K. L. Larson, publisher of the 

Kiel, Wis., Tri-County Record. ; 
The statement of Mr. Branen on be- 

half of the Wisconsin Press Association 

is indeed outstanding, I would like to 
call it to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the House in the hope that ade- 
quate amendments can be adopted to the 
discriminatory postal rate bill which was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. BRANEN, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE WISCONSIN Press ASSOCI- 
ATION, BEFORE SENATE Post OFFICE COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 22, 1962 
My name is William E. Branen. I am a 

copublisher of the Burlington Standard- 

Press, a weekly newspaper published in Ra- 

cine County in the State of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Press Association, the oldest 
press association in the United States (estab- 
lished in 1853), is a trade organization of 
weekly and semiweekly newspapers. It has 
an enrollment of 234 members, out of the 


total of 275 community newspapers pub- 
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lished in the State of Wisconsin. I would 


ours is an exclusive weekly and semiweekly 
organization. There are no daily newspaper 
members in our group. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by our board of directors and sub- 
sequently supported wholeheartedly by a 
huge majority of our members in a mall 
vote last week. At last count, we had 130 
yes votes on the resolution as compared to 4 
no votes against the resolution. Here is that 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That H.R. 7927 be vigorously 
opposed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the ‘free in county’ mall- 
ing privilege be eliminated; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the ‘in county’ category 
also include at the 1-cent-per-pound rate 
(minimum one-eighth cent per copy) all 
newspapers distributed to patrons served by 
the post office of original mailing or neigh- 
boring post offices where no postal depart- 
ment transportation is involved. The zone 
Tates based on advertising content and 
weight to continue under present formula.” 

We are definitely opposed to the House 
bill, H.R. 7927, now before you. We believe 
that a surcharge of 1 cent per copy on a 
weekly newspaper would be discriminatory 
because it would make the same charge on 
& newspaper carried across a county line as 
would be charged a metropolitan newspaper 
or a large magazine being transported thous- 
ands of miles. 

The adoption of the resolution as recited 
here is not new for the Wisconsin Press Asso- 
clation. A similar resolution was adopted 
by the board of directors about 6 years ago. 
At that time, we had some strong objection 
to the adoption of the resolution by some of 
our members and we asked them to check 
with their local post office to determine 
exactly what “free in county” meant to their 
newspaper enterprise each week. 

A majority of those then contacted our 
office again to inform us that they didn't 
realize what few benefits their newspaper de- 
rived from “free in county” mailing and that 
they agreed that “free in county” should be 
eliminated. Our publishers are convinced 
that free in county“ is most dicriminatory 
in that a newspaper's postal rates are set 
according to its geographical location within 
the county. 

We have supplied each member of the 
committee with a map of Wisconsin showing 
the location of the community pers. 
You will note that a majority of those news- 
papers are on county lines or near a county 
line while only a very few are centrally lo- 
cated. 

The chart which was prepared in the office 
of the Wisconsin Press Association pictures 
the complete cost of the second-class postal 
charge for each of 32 community newspapers 
for 1 week. We asked the newspapers to 
supply us with a copy of their post office 
form 3542 so that we might have the num- 
ber of copies being mailed in the county, 
outside the county, and to various zones 
Tor 1 week. These charges were totaled as 
to the cost for “incounty” zone 
mailing, and the number of copies malled 
free within the county. We multiplied the 
cost for 1 week by 62 to determine the 
annual cost. However, it must be pointed 
out that the annual cost could vary depend- 
ing on the welght and advertising content 
of the other 51 issues. We believe the 
annual figure to be quite accurate although 
it could vary in that the issues surveyed 
might be larger or smaller than the average 
put out each week. 

You will note that the weekly cost as 
tabulated in the eighth column of the chart 
is approximately one-half of what the 
weekly cost would be under HR. 7927, which 
is the fifth column in the tabulation en- 
closed by borderlines. In some instances 
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the weekly cost would double, in other cases 
it is tripled, and in some cases even quad- 
rupled. As you will note there are some 
200-percent increases listed if H.R. 7927 be- 
comes law. 

To point out the discriminatory aspects 
of our present postal law, we would like to 
call attention to the annual postage paid by 
the Oregon Observer with 978 circulation. 
It pays a total postage bill of $60.84 per 
year. The Wonewoc Reporter, with almost 
identical circulation, 972, a newspaper which 
for this particular issue weighed three- 
tenths of a pound less per copy than did the 
Oregon Observer, paid a postage bill which 
is more than twice that of the Oregon news- 
paper, or $135.20 per year. It so happens 
that Oregon’s area of coverage is within the 
county while Wonewoc is on the county line. 

Please note again on the chart that the 
Medford Star News which is a county seat 
newspaper, centrally located, mailed 6,200 
copies for $1,123.72 per year whereas the 
Oconomowoc Enterprise pays $40 per year 
more for 1,400 less copies. Here again Med- 
ford is centrally located and Oconomowoe 
is on a county line. 

Our association is convinced that “free in 
county” is wrong because it is based on the 
the geographical location of the newspaper. 
To add a percentage increase and continue 
this discrimination would be wrong, in our 
opinion, and to add a surcharge in addition 
to the present inequitable rate would be 
much worse. We will still have the same 
basic problem of the discriminatory effect of 
“free in county” mailing. We believe it is 
time that the “free in county“ privilege be 
eliminated. Our survey of 32 newspapers (we 
have given you a map showing where the 32 
newspapers are located and they were picked 
completely at random) does show that “free 
in county” is indefensible. Our survey fur- 
ther shows that the cost to the 32 listed 
publishers if “free in county” is eliminated 
would be $32.95 or an average of $1 per week. 
It would vary from the $3.86 extra cost to the 
Medford Star News down to nothing for the 
South Milwaukee Voice-Journal which has 
no “free in county” circulation at all. “Free 
in county” is a misnomer. It does not apply 
in any post office which has a letter carrier 
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mailing. In other words, if the I-cent- per- 
pound rate is continued, it would apply to 
all newspapers mailed within the county 
and be extended to newspapers going across 


mailing 
distributed from the point of original mail- 
ing. We also believe that if a newspaper 
has a town across a county line which he 
serves at his own expense by trucking the 
newspapers to that post office, that that rate 
should be the same as the “in county” rate. 

We believe that there is good logic in the 
“incounty” rate being less than the zone 
rate because there is a minimum of postal 
handling involved. 

We do not intend to infer that the first 
and second zone rate for second class mail 
should continue at 3 cents per pound, de- 
pending upon the advertising content. Un- 
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der our present postal rates for second-class 
mall, the average Wisconsin community 
newspaper pays about 2% cents per pound 
for most of its newspaper mailing with & 
minimum of % cent per copy. Let me re- 
peat, we do not say that the first- and sec- 
ond-class zone rate should be 3 cents per 
pound. Perhaps it should be 4 cents per 
pound. However, we do firmly believe that 
the “in-county” rate (extended to include 
all newspapers delivered from the post office 
of the original mailing) should be one-third 
of the zone rate because there is only one- 
third as much handling. 

We discussed the elimination of the in- 
county” rate altogether. However, our de- 
cision to ask that “incounty” rates be 
maintained is based on the knowledge that 
in many of our lesser populated areas, there 
is only one newspaper in the county and 
it may serve an area with a radius of any- 
where from 30 to 100 miles. Therefore, we 
believe that it is important that the in- 
county” rate be maintained because many 
of the lesser populated areas are now served 
by but one community newspaper which is 
thelr only means of receiving governmental 
news, particularly at the county level. 

There appears to be a misconception that 
community newspapers pay no postage at 
all; that the newspapers are carried free by 
the Government. Note the first red column 
in our chart and you will find that 4 of 
the 32 newspapers listed, are now paying 
more than $1,000 postage per year and that 
3 pay more than $870 per year postage. 

If we may refer to the chart again, our 
final three red columns will give you our 
estimate of the cost per week per newspaper 
if “free in county“ is eliminated and the 1- 
cent-per-pound rate used. We also list the 
annual postal cost if “free in county“ 1 
eliminated, and a final column giving the 
percentage of increase. As „the 
newspapers with the greatest percentage of 
increase are those which have the greatest 
number of free-In-county copies under 
our present second-class postal rates. We 
believe that the proposal which we present 
would be an honest and equitable method of 
computing second-class postal rates {for 
community newspapers. Our chart does not 
show what the effect would be if the 1-cent 
per pound is extended to all newspapers 
distributed from the post office of original 
mailing. It would be difficult to affix this 
cost unless one was sure what rural routes 
extended from each community. However, 
again we believe that because only one 
handling of the mail is involved, the ex- 
tended in-county rate to newspapers from 
rnd nae office of original mailing is justi- 

le, 

We are convinced that if there is a sub- 
sidy it is to the reader and not to the 
newspaper because postage rates certainly 
are reflected in the subscription price. 

Recent testimony before this committee 
revealed opposition to the House adop 
amendment which extended free-in-country 
and in-county rates to newspapers pub- 
lished but not printed within that county. 
That amendment was the only portion 
H.R. 7927 that we were in agreement with. 
In this day and age of modernized print- 
shops, new offset methods and a rather 
acute shortage of printers and operators. 
the blunt truth is that whether or not 
a community continues to have a newspaper 
may depend on whether or not the publisher 
can take advantage of modern production 
methods and have his newspaper printed in 
a commercial shop or in an adjoining news- 
paper shop which may or may not be in an 
adjoining county. 

The important factor is whether or not 
the newspaper survives. It should not ba 
penalized because it does not have $16,000 
for a new Linotype machine or 650,000 for 
a new modern press. 
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It might be well to point out at this 
time that in 1934 Wisconsin had 342 weekly 
newspapers. Today that number has de- 
creased to 275 newspapers and I would guess 
that the percentage is pretty much the same 
in every State in the Union. One of the 
chief factors in the decline of the commu- 
nity newspaper is the high production costs 
and the shortage of skilled labor for the 
small community printshop. I would ven- 
ture that in another 10 years Wisconsin may 
be down to 250 newspapers. To insist that 
a newspaper be printed locally before it 18 
eligible for in-county mailing rates will 
hasten the decline. 


Soviet Theme: People With No God— 
Deprived of a Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Reconp a very fine article 
by my constituent, James H. Brady, au- 
thor of Washington Newsletter, a busi- 
ness and trade publication, on the gen- 
eral subject of the awakening of Amer- 
icans to the basic threats of Communist 
Russia, 

Mr. Brady's article follows: 
Bovier THEME: PEOPLE Wira No Gop— 
DEPRIVED or a SOUL 


WasHinoton.—Government observers are 
taking a closer look at the basic aims of Com- 
Munist Russia. A planned economy under 
full state control is their major mission. 
Senn destruction seems to be the Soviet 
goal, 

The USS.R, wants to win a cold war with- 
Cut fighting or spilling the blood of their 
People. By these means the Soviet bloc seeks 
to “convert” the United States and all free 
Peoples across the globe to socialism. 

Actual fighting will continue in isolated 
Parts of the world. The Russians are ex- 
pected to make every effort to avoid an all- 
Out war. They want to destroy us on an 
economic front. A full-scale war would be 
Strictly an accident. 

How do the Soviets operate under their 
Planned economy and mechanical environ- 
ment? Most of the millions behind the Iron 
Curtain do not know the difference between 
State socialism and freedom. Within the 
Russian orbit is a slave state unequaled in 
World history. 

Control of the Communist peoples by their 
leaders is nothing more than a “brainwash- 

process. The Soviets teach people to 
have no God—and deprive them of their own 
Souls, In rare cases where churches are per- 
mitted an elaborate antireligious museum is 
Placed directly across the street. 

During the past few months I have 
Studied special reports made by military in- 
telligence, State Department staffers and 
Others, which deal with the Soviet tech- 
nique. Their system is a rough slave-state 
deal” so terrible to be beyond belief. 

Short of the battlefield the Russians want 
to carry their so-called revolution to a suc- 
cessful conclusion within the decade. Mos- 
Cow directs the entire program. 

Economie confusion causing an instabil- 
ity of the American dollar is a Soviet aim, 
Thelr agents operate in almost every city in 
the United States, according to the FBI. 
Some of those cooperating with the Commies 
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are just loud-mouthed fellow travelers. 
Others are devoted secret agents working 
strictly for Russia. 

Many Congressmen wonder how the free- 
world market theory fostered by President 
Kennedy will effect our relations with Com- 
munist bloc nations. Our dollars are at a 
premium abroad and in high demand by for- 
eign traders. Is there a chance the Rus- 
sians will participate in drawing away our 
dollar reserve? Economists believe we must 
pitch in and get our share of world trade 
to maintain jobs here and preserve a stability 
in our economy. 

Never in history has Washington given so 
much study to the basic thinking behind the 
Marx-Lenin teachings. If the Soviets fall 
by conversion they may be forced into a war 
for conquest. A fighting war is said to be 
recommended by some of the old-line Com- 
mies in Moscow and Communist China. 

“Capitalism” is a word used by our enemies 
as propaganda. The phrase “free enterprise 
in America” is not even in their vocabulary. 
We need a new word for American democ- 
racy—perhaps the word consumerism.” Free 
citizens of the United States own more goods, 
receiye more services and invest more capi- 
tal in enterprises than any other people in 
the world. We are the No. 1 consumer and 
earner nation on this planet. 

Congress plans to take a new look at our 
policies to combat the Soviet technique. Our 
overall foreign policies and assistance pro- 
grams are being investigated. President 
Kennedy is doing some of his own investi- 
gating and making many changes for the 
better. 

Former President Herbert Hoover recently 
said we are now in the world battle between 
“faith in a supreme being and materialistic 
agnosticism.” Removal of the faith in God 
and the very soul of men is the Soviet pur- 


pose. 

Our strength lies in our understanding of 
the Communist mission. We know their 
promotion of atheist thought, their plan to 
destroy our economy, and their effort to 
conquer from within. We are catching them 
in their act and this spells failure to the 
Communist bloc. 

We are hopeful that the Russians do not 
overplan. We might suddenly decide to go 
to the core of the problem—and carry the 
cold war confusion directly to Red Square in 
Moscow where it all belongs. 


Science Leader in House: George Paul 
Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of March 23, 1962, carried 
a short biography of the new chairman 
of the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER 
of California. Chairman MILLER has 
proved to be a vigorous and enthusiastic 
leader. He is keenly aware of the role 
science and technology are playing in 
shaping America’s future political, eco- 
nomic, and social development. Under 
his leadership, the House Space Com- 
mittee will become the first group in 
Congress to study the broad scientific 
problems facing this Nation. 

Under leave granted, therefore, I in- 
clude Mr. Mrtier’s biography and an 
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accompanying article in the Appendix 
of the Record as testimony of Chair- 
man MILLER’s interest and concern about 
the future of American science and 
technology: 
SCIENCE LEADER IN HOUSE: GEORGE PAUL 
MILLER 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—On the wall of 
GEORGE PauL MriLERA's fifth story office in 
the Old House Office Building is an aerial 
photograph of the San Francisco area where 
he was born 72 years ago. The picture is 
& sentimental reminder to a reminiscent 
Congressman of a varied life that has in- 
cluded careers as a civil engineer, travel 
agent, street sweeper, fish and game official, 
State legislator, and U.S. Representative, in 
that order. ; 

To the new chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, the 
picture is also a bothersome reminder of 
problems confronting him as a legislator— 
problems including the future of the San 
Francisco area and of the Nation in the 
future. 

As he notes, in another few decades, some 
14 million persons are expected to be 
crowded into the area—a population growth 
that prompts him to ask: 

“How are you going to feed and clothe 
all those people there and in similar metro- 
politan areas throughout the Nation with- 
out some breakthroughs in sclence?“ 

His concern helps explain why he is now 
attempting to redirect his committee away 
from its emphasis on space exploration 
into becoming the scientific observer and 
policysetter of Congress. 

AN UNUSUAL MEETING 


One of the first steps was taken today 
when a panel of distinguished scientists was 
assembled before the committee for a dis- 
cussion—unusual in the annals of Con- 
gress—that ranged from the possibility of 
life on other planets to the impact of 
Federal research grants on universities. 

Mr. MILLER accepts the race to the moon 
as inevitable and necessary. But more im- 
portant than being first to the moon, in 
his opinion, are the scientific knowledge that 
will flow from space technology and the re- 
sulting technical advances here on earth. 

His emphasis on the scientific im: 
of space exploration refiects his proudly men- 
tioned educational background as a civil 
engineer. As one of the few in 
Congress, he likes to needle his lawyer col- 
leagues in the House with the comment: 

“You guys think in circles; Iam one of the 
few guys around here who has been trained 
to think in straight lines.” 

Mr. MILLER is the son of a Sacramento 
River dredger captain. He received his civil 

degree from St. Mary's College 
near his boyhood home of San Francisco in 
1912. The next decade he divided between 
practice as an engineer and World War I 
service as a first lieutenant in the field 
artillery. 
TURNED TO STREETSWEEPING 


In the 1920's, he switched over to running 
a travel agency, an enterprise that falled in 
the depression. Thrown on relief, he was 
forced to sweep streets in Alameda, Calif., to 
receive relief allotments. The streetsweeping 
interlude led him into politics. 


He served two terms in the California State 
Assembly from 1937 to 1941, and then became 
executive secretary of the California Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game. 


In 1944 he was elected as U.S, Represente- 
tive from the Eighth Congressional District 
in Alameda County and has been successively 
reelected ever since. 

In Congress he gained a reputation as a 
quiet-spoken legislator who voted a moder- 
ate liberal line and was more interested in 
committee work and the problems of his con- 
stituents than in seeking publicity. 
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By virtue of his membership on the Armed 
Services Committee he was assigned to a 
special House committee that set up the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and the House Space Committee. With 
the death last fall of Overton Brooks of 
Louisiana, he moved over a seat to become 
chairman of the committee. 


HELPED OCEANOGRAPHY 


Previously he served as chairman of the 
Oceanography Subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

While in that post, through persuasion and 
testimony, he was able to convince the scien- 
tific community of oceanographers that it 
should bring in industry to help in the ex- 
panding program of oceanographic research. 

Colleagues describe Mr. MILLER as an easy- 
going, storytelling person with a quick, per- 
ceptive, analytical mind. A somewhat cau- 
tious person, he dislikes controversy, but 
can be a skilled politician In averting or set- 
tling an argument. 

Despite his 72 years, Mr. MILLER is a spry 
man who likes to take jaunts in the Wash- 
ington countryside and hikes in the Sierras 
of California. Some 7 years he broke the 
sonic barrier aboard a Navy jet fighter. 

Mr. MILLER was married in 1927 to the for- 
mer Esther Perkins, who had come from 
Overton, Neb., to be a personnel manager 
in a San Francisco department store. They 
have one daughter, Mrs. Ann Miller Muir, of 
San Lorenzo, Calif., and two grandchildren. 

SCIENTISTS AND CONGRESS PONDER IP LIPE 
Exists IN OTHER WORLDS 


(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—In the dimly lit 
caucus room of the House of Representa- 
tives today, a committee of Congress and a 
group of scientists discussed whether life 
exists in other worlds. 

The scientists told the Congressmen that 
life might well have developed on far dis- 
tant planets. But they were pessimistic, for 
political reasons, about ever establishing 
radio contact. 

They were pessimistic because they doubt 
that legislators on other planets, any more 
than on this earth, would put up the money 
to build the costly transmitter needed to 
send messages to other worlds. 

A serious discussion of such a subject 
would have caused laughter and ridicule a 
few years ago. The subject is one that scien- 
tists prefer to talk about only in private to 
avoid public scorn. Thus today's discussion 
pointed up a significant transformation tak- 

ing place in consideration in Congress of 
Shaun problems. 

Under the leadership of its new chairman, 
Representative GEORGE P. MILLER, of Califor- 
nia, the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics is being transformed in scope 
and purpose into the first group in Congress 
to consider the broad scientific problems con- 
fronting the Nation. 

The result is to fill what has been regarded 
within the executive branch and the scien- 
tific community as the major gap in the 
present organization of the Government to 
handle scientific problems and policies. 

For congressional hearings, the committee 
today had an unusual slate of witnesses— 
12 of the Nation’s outstanding scien- 
tists who make up the committee's advisory 
panel on science and technology. There was 
a foreign scientist, Sir Bernard Lovell, direc- 
tor of the Jodrell Bank Experimental Station 
In England. 

It was Dr. Lovell, along with Dr. Harrison 
S. Brown, a geochemist at the California 
Institute of Technology, who discussed, in 
answer to committee members’ questions, the 
possibility of life in other worlds. 

From an astronomical point of view, Dr. 
Lovell said, there is a real possibility because 
at least 4 percent of the billions of stars in 
the universe must have planets capable of 
sustaining organic development. 
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A BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

The question at this point, he said, Is pri- 
marily biological. One positive clue was ob- 
tained recently, he pointed out, with the dis- 
covery of biochemical substances in some 
meteorites. Further evidence to answer the 
question, he said, will be obtained when 
searches are carried out for biological life on 
nearby Mars and Venus. 

Dr. Lovell said, however, it would not be 
worthwhile to listen for messages for other 
worlds on a sporadic basis, such as was done 
in 1960 by scientists at the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory in Green Bank, W. 
Va. 

To do the job properly, he said, will re- 
quire a number of finely instrumented radio- 
telescopes developed to attack the problem 
on a long-term basis. He then expressed 
doubt that any nation would be willing to 
take on a project so expensive and so specu- 
lative. 

Perhaps if disarmament is achieved, he 
said, it will then be possible to divert some 
of the military radar “dishes” to listening 
for messages from other planets. 

Dr. Brown described the possibility of 
extraterrestial life as “one of the most im- 
portant, exciting questions confronting us.” 

CALLS LIFE ABUNDANT 


His own personal bet, he said, is that life 
is “a very abundant commodity in our uni- 
verse.“ But the chance of receiving signals 
from these other worlds, he said, depends 
largely upon how they have behaved and 
whether they have appropriated money to 
attempt to establish contact. 

“Here I become somewhat gloomy,” he 
said, “when I think about other legislatures 
in other worlds voting money for powerful 
transmitters to send signals that may or 
may not be heard in a few million years.” 

Dr. Brown used this example. 

“The task that confronts us now,” he said, 
is how can we make the proper decisions in 
the legislative branch.“ 

Behind this comment was the fact that 
jurisdiction over scientific problems. is now 
fragment to illustrate his basic theme that 
“one of the most important tasks confront- 
ing us is how, in the democratic system, to 
make the correct decisions on problems in- 
volving technical and scientific considera- 
tions.” 

PART OF ANSWER FOUND 

In recent years, he said, a “generally satis- 
factory” answer to this problem has been 
developed within the executive branch with 
the activation of the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee, the creation of the Office 
of Scientific Adviser to the President and 
establishment of the Federal Council on 
Science and Technology to coordinate among 
several congressional committees, with no 
one committee exercising an overall policy 
review. It is this latter role that the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, orig- 
inally set up primarily to handle the space 
program, is now trying to fulfill. 


Address by Ambassador of Portugal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I respect- 
fully commend to the attention of my 
colleagues an address given recently by 
Senhor Pedro Theotonio Pereira, Am- 
8 of Portugal to the United 
States. 


* 


March 26 


The speech came on the anniversary 
of one of the most savage affronts 
against humanity in recent times, the 
March 15 terrorism in northern Angola. 
Men, women, and children were butch- 
ered by those who now label the mas- 
sacres a “political necessity.” 

Ambassador Pereira’s remarks are 
most pertinent and should be given care- 
ful consideration by those concerned 
with the foreign-inspired outbreaks of 
violence in Africa, where such blood- 
letting is often the prelude to a Com- 
munist takeover effort: 

REMARKS BY SENHOR PEDRO THEOTONIO 
PEREIRA, PORTUGUESE AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES, AT THE NATIONAL PRESS 
Cius, Manch 15, 1962 
There are occasions in the life of a nation 

when its official representative, facing an 

audience of newsmen, must be blunt. 

This is such an occasion for my country, 
and I propose to be nothing but honest and 
blunt, even at the risk of failing to gain 
popularity. In these crucial days, the Portu- 
guese cannot afford the luxury of popularity 
contests—at which they were never very good 
anyway. But we have been true to the fun- 
damental values of our Western civilization 
and our Christian faith—a sin for which we 
have often been called stubborn and a 
nuisance. We have been true to the prin- 
ciple of dignity, whether in individual or 
international relations, a sin for which our 
critics have at times called us awkward and 
myopic. We have been true to the ideal that 
proven friendships and alliances should not 
be sacrificed to dubious political expedien- 
cies—a sin for which some of our friends and 
others have called us on the carpet in the 
United Nations. Foremost, we have been 
uncompromisingly anti-Communist—a sin 
for which we have paid dearly ip the forum 
of the United Nations and in some segments 
of the press in this country. 

Today’s date has a painful meaning for the 
Portuguese, one more reason why in my brief 
remarks to you I will be very direct. It was 
on the morning of March 15, 1961, exactly 
1 year today, that bands of terrorists, trained 
and indoctrinated on foreign soil, led by 
political agitators and murderers, crossed the 
borders of northern Angola from the former 
Belgian Congo to perform one of the most 
gruesome deeds in the history of mankind. 
For the next 48 hours—and subsequently in 
other instances whenever they found help- 
less victims—the terrorists descended upon 
farms and villages of unsuspecting settlers. 
The attackers tortured, maimed, raped, and 
murdered without mercy. No human being 
caught by the terrorists was spared; not 
even the babies in their cribs. This is in- 
deed a tale of horrors, but one which is fully 
documented by the surviving witnesses who 

to escape miraculously, or were left 
for dead amid the human debris; a tale 
which is fully documented by photographs 
taken by the first rescue teams arriving on 
the scene; a tale which has been confirmed 
once and again by the very killers who 
boasted about it. 

As recently as last July, the self-acknowl- 
edged leader of the terrorist organization 
UPA, with headquarters in Leopoldyille, in 
an interview published in the well-known 
Paris newspaper Le Monde, took full credit 
for these horrors, pleading to the Western 
mind to understand the political necessity 
for these massacres. In that interview the 
terrorist leaders went so far as to brag about 
the particularly gruesome incident which 
took place in the village of Lovo. There the 
marauders rounded up the white inhabitants 
of the village—men, women, and children— 
took them to the local sawmill, and cut them 
lengthwise in the mechanical saw. 

This unbelievable savagery was, then, in 
the minds of the UPA leaders, a political 
necessity. Why? I shall go into it presently. 
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This terrorist leader, Holden Roberto, is 
the same man who, a few weeks ago, was 
touring the United States under the sponsor- 
ship of a private organization called the 
American Committee on Africa, Thanks to 
his sponsors in this country, this man has 
been dignified in segments of the press as a 
distinguished political leader, and he was 
invited to speak at several American unl- 
versities, Including two university estab- 
ments in Washington. 

You might ask me now: How does the 
sheer absurdity of this pampering of a 
cold-blooded terrorist leader, like Holden 
Roberto, affect the people in Angola. whose 
dear ones were tortured, mutilated, and 
slaughtered by his orders? I will tell you, 
and you will forgive me if the parallel I am 
going to draw is too undiplomatic. If Public 
Enemy No. 1 of the United States should 
have been invited by the Academy of Sciences 
of Lisbon to lecture at Portugese universi- 
ties—need I say more? 

But, of course, I am full aware that this 
true, naked premise is not acceptable to 
very many persons in responsible circles, be- 
cause they tend to judge a given issue, not 
on the pertinent facts and merits or demerits 
of it, but on the overall ideological panorama 
into which they choose to fit the issue. In 
other words—if I may be allowed an over- 
simplification—assuming that one dislikes 
the regime in Lisbon and the personalities in 
the Government, one feels justified in sup- 
porting the killers of innocent men, women, 
and children, of both the white and black 
races, in northern Angola. And, again as- 
suming that one believes that anything with 
on odor of colonialism is bad and every- 
thing with an anticolonialist slogan is good, 
then one feels justified in ignoring the facts 
of a particular situation and throwing one’s 
welght against the victim, even though the 
victim is a loyal friend and ally. Carrying 
this reasoning a little further, one could 
justify armed bank robbery by building up 
an ideological case against bankers. 

Incidentally, a similar philosophical 
premise was established by the Government 
of the Indian Union, with the enthusiastic 
support of the Soviets and other Communist 
countries, to justify the brutal aggression 
7 5 military conquest of tiny, defenseless 

a. 

God help us all not just the Portuguese 
if this trend is allowed to go unchecked. 

If the inevitability of some trends is un- 
avoidable, then other steady trends of the 

t two decades might also be inevitable; 
namely, the trend to communism in many 
Parts of the world. Are we about to offer 
our children an amplified version of the old 
Saying about death and taxes * * * spe- 
cifically, that taxes, communism, and death 
are inevitable? 

Portugal is perhaps too small a nation to 
dare question such a trend. But we ques- 
tion it. We do not accept it. What's more, 
We are fighting against it. 

This is why I took the liberty of coming 
here, without any doubletalk, to tell you, 
my American friends, about the interna- 
tional design of destruction behind the ter- 
rorist offensive launched last year against 
northern Angola—terrorist waves which the 
international agitators are openly advertis- 
ing anew for the near future, again against 
northern Angola, and possibly against 
northern Mozambique. 

What then are the true factors behind 
this forelgn-insplred and foreign-led ter- 
rorist offensive against the Portuguese over- 
sea territories? Let us take one by one. 

Foremost in the minds of the architects 
of extreme radical African nationalism is the 
intent to create a climate of race hatred. 
I make this statement advisedly, and I re- 
Peat it: to create a climate of race hatred. 
The basic philosophy of black racism, as a 
Weapon to destroy the Western man and 
Western influence in the African continent, 
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is clearly shown in the political pronounce- 
ments of the late leader, Patrice Lumumba, 
as well as in the doctrines often expressed 
by other radical African leaders. 

Why do the Portuguese oversea territories 
Tepresent such an obstacle to the political 
design of extreme radical African national- 
ism? It Is such an obstacle precisely be- 
cause Angola, for example, offers the evidence 
that a multiracial society can exist and pros- 
per in the African continent. Thus, an An- 
golan nationalistic movement had to be in- 
vented abroad, because a genuine one did 
not exist within Angola itself; the harmony 
which for generations has existed between 
both races had to be broken; thus the coldly 
planned atrocities and massacres which, in- 
evitably, would cause an angry reaction from 
the population and security measures from 
the government. 

Above all, in the minds of the architects 
of destruction of the Portuguese oversea 
community, whether their plans of subver- 
sion were drafted in Leopoldville, Conakry, 
Accra, Casablanca, Tunis, or Moscow, the 
Portuguese concept and working of a multi- 
racial society extant in Angola, where the 
color bar has never existed, this multiracial 
concept of a society had to be destroyed. 
Why? Simply this: because if you are a po- 
litical demagog, an extremist, or a racist, 
you attempt to poison the mind and the body 
of your neighbor before you set out to con- 
quer him from the outside. 

Manifestiy, from the viewpoint of the ter- 
rorist leaders, and of their mentors and sup- 
porters in the merciless game of subversion, 
it was inconceivable to let Angola live and 
prosper in tranquillity and peace while the 
weapon of political chaos was brought to the 
Congo. It was inconceivable for them to let 
the white, the black, and the mulatto work 
and live happily side by side when the 
strategy of extreme nationalism in many of 
the new African States demanded the de- 
struction of Western man and Western in- 
fluence in the African continent—a premise 
made easy by the simple device of lumping 
everything bad and good about European 
colonization into a single, objectionable 
word, “colonialism.” 

To accomplish the program of discredit- 
ing and destroying the Portuguese oversea 
community, a new and sinister dictionary 
of political semantics was invented, for use 
not only as propaganda, but also, and par- 
ticularly, for the benefit of the anti-Portu- 
guese coalition of Communist and Afro-Asian 
countries at the United Nations. This new 
concept of political semantics reversed most 
of the traditional notions to which we were 
used years ago, I must sadly admit that 
the reversal of the meaning of the words 
at the U.N. forum did not pose much of a 
problem to its proponents, because the 
victim selected, Portugal, is a rather small 
country. A rather small country with the 
stupid and stubborn habits of sticking to 
its convictions, of minding its own busi- 
ness, of working hard and living frugally, 
without taking recourse to international 
charity, I say that it did not pose much 
of a problem except perhaps to the con- 
science of some—because in our days of 
global thinking, inevitable trends, high- 
sounding slogans, and me-tooism, a small 
nation and people, proud of their past, 
working hard to stay solvent in the present, 
and minding thelr own business, such a 
nation and people are a kind of anachro- 
nism—in a manner of speaking, out of the 
social List. 

Then let us look at the framework of the 
new political semantics as applied to Portu- 
gal, particularly at the United Nations and 
in certain segments of the communication 
media which seem to believe that, to be a 
true liberal, you must be absolutely intol- 
erant of anything or anyone who is not quite 
as liberal as you are. Therefore: 

A coldly planned invasion of terrorists 
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from one territory to another, with the pur- 
pose of torturing and murdering innocent 
civilians indiscriminately, becomes, in this 
macabre game of words, “a genuine, nation- 
alist uprising.” The savage murderers, who 
were either paid or doped to perform the 
unbelievable atrocities of last March, are 
called “rebels” and “patriots.” 

The action of the security forces dis- 
patched to the scene to punish the 
criminals and restore peace to the area is 
called brutal repression,” and the concert 
of voices at the U.N. passes self-righteous 
resolutions urging Portugal to stop its efforts 
to restore law and order and peace in its 
own territories. 

A lawful and prosperous Angola is painted 
as “a menace to international peace,” where- 
as the armed conflict between the U.N. troops 
and the defenders of Katanga is pictured as 
a promotion of peace. The Leopoldville- 
based terrorist organization UP. A. (ignored 
by 99 percent of the Angolan natives) and 
its hired killers are described sanctimoni- 
ously as fighters for the self-determination of 
Angola (although the majority of the ter- 
rorists have no links whatever with An- 
gola). 

In this picture of confusion that our en- 
emies so diligently try to present, the per- 
spective of the fundamentals of the matter 
appears to be lost. Oertainly one of the 
most important fundamentals is the fact 
that the wave of terrorism which victim- 
ized a section of northern Angola (about 5 
percent of the whole territory) was crushed; 
that life is returning to normal in the area, 
and that the population which fled the ter- 
rorist wave has returned, or is returning, to 
the villages. The work of rehabilitation done 
by the security forces in the gone has de- 
served the highest praise from the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and from all the foreign 
correspondents (including a number of Amer- 
icans) who visited the area recently. Yet, 
we are led to believe by the intensely par- 
tisan propaganda from foreign subversive 
sources (often finding willing echo among 
our friends and allies) that the whole of 
Angola is in ferment and revolt—a prepos- 
terous idea for anyone who knows that im- 
mense territory, twice the size of Texas. If 
it were in ferment, with the relatively small 
security forces concentrated on the region 
bordering the Congo, it would be impossible 
for me to stand here and say to you: The 
doors are open; go there and find out for 
yourselves. Indeed, quite a number of ob- 
jective American newsmen have been there 
in the last few months, What they found 
did not correspond in the least to the pic- 
ture which they had been given in advance 
by the anti-Portuguese propaganda, 

But evidently our enemies are not inter- 
ested in peace or pacification. They try in- 
cessantly from the outside to stir up feelings 
of racial hatred and to keep them aflame. 
Thus they brazenly announce new waves of 
terrorism to come, not only in Angola, but 
also in Mozambique, and they advertise the 
fact that some of their terrorist bands are 
being trained in the hills of Tunisia by Al- 
gerian experts on terrorism. They also feel 
that, for as long as they manage to have 
the U.N. taking up the discussion on Angola, 
they have not only a wonderful platform for 
the dissemination of their propaganda Lies, 
but it lends the terrorists and their atroci- 
ties an air of legitimacy, 


Incidentally, in this distorted image of 
Angola which our enemies have been able 
to present to the American public through 
the complicity of some private organizations, 
such as the notorious American Committee 
on Africa, and helped along by the naivete 
of others, one frequently sees this shocking 
picture: Any falsehood about Angola, com- 
ing from an anonymous source outside An- 
gola, is referred to as a revelation. But 
the facts related from within the territory, 
and confirmed by foreign observers and jour- 
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nelists who have been there, are classified 
as Portuguese propaganda.“ 

Another favorite anti~Portuguese slogan is 
to the effect that we have erased the word 
“self-determination” from our political dic- 
tionary. Again, we fall into the confusing 


game of words played by our enemies and 


detractors. We never said, either at the 
United Nations or outside of it, that we op- 
pose self-determination. The former Portu- 
guese colony of Brazil—as it exists today as 
the greatest nation of South America—is 
an eloquent example of our policy of coloni- 
zation and the promotion of multiracial 
societies. What we have sald in the past, 
and we shall maintain it in the future, is 
that self-determination must be a process of 
political evolution from within, exclusively 
of the competence of the people concerned. 
We shall not accept foreign domination, 
communism, or chaos in our territories, dic- 
tated as it has been from abroad, even 
though disguised under the veil of respect- 
ability of a U.N. resolution drafted by the 
automatic Afro-Asian majority. The people 
of Angola—all of them Portuguese citizens 
with the right of self-expression through 
franchise—are the ones to eventually decide 
‘their political future. But they shall not 
be enslaved by foreign terrorists who are 
ever prepared to kill, in Angola or elsewhere, 
the name of liberation. 

But let us return to the distorted image 
systematically presented by our enemies. 
They often speak of Angola as a kind of lost 
child in the woods. Thus, many foreign cor- 
respondents when they visit Angola do not 
recognize the place—until they are shown 
and told what the Portuguese have done 
with the virgin land they found centuries 
ago. They find in Luanda the most modern 
and attractive city on the entire west coast 
of Africa; they find many other smaller 
cities of which any new country would be 
proud, They find thriving industries; a very 
active and prosperous life in all flelds of 
agriculture and trade, They find well- 
dressed Negroes, with responsible govern- 
ment and business positions, living on the 
same social level with the whites. They find 
very modern schools where the attendance 
runs across color line. They find modern 
hospitals and other health institutions at 
par or better than what they find in the most 
advanced African countries, etc., etc. 

Yet, if one were to judge from the dis- 
torted image popularized by our detractors, 
the Portuguese must have the monopoly of 
all the world’s imperfections. Much to our 
dismay, the distorted image of Angola, and 
of the Portuguese policy in general, has 
grown in this country to a point where at 
times we fall to recognize the place our- 
selves. It is as though a nightmare crept up 
to the minds of the fanatic and the in- 
tolerant idealist; in that nightmare, every- 
thing Portuguese appears to them in bizarre 
colors and shapes. And when impartial ob- 
servers and correspondents go there to see 
everything they want to see, and come out 
with a picture so different from the image 
created by the visionaries of evil, what hap- 
pens? In many instances it appears to in- 
crease still the determination of our enemies 
to make the slogan louder than the truth: 
to make the falsehood more impressive than 
the fact; to make the stereotyped picture 
of colonial Africa overshadow the very par- 
ticular case of Portuguese Africa. 

This is, I am afraid, part of the price one 
pays for being different. In a sense, it is 
thought, we cannot be right—no matter how 
right we might actually be—if the world, 
without even looking closely at the issue, 
shouts at us that we are wrong. 

Evidently we have our faults: we have 
made our mistakes; we have at times failed 
to accomplish what we have set out to ac- 
complish. But we have tried always to profit 
from past mistakes, and our oversea policy 
and structure have been in the process of 
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evolution. The far-reaching reforms of last 
summer are clear evidence of that. But 
what state, what nation, what people can 
claim infallibility in the course of their de- 
velopment? Certainly not our most ve- 
hement detractors, for they are, if anything, 
further away from perfection than we are, 
because they would never admit their mis- 
takes. 

We have never claimed that we have the 
monopoly of wisdom, but, on the other hand, 
we are equally certain that our critics do 
not have that monopoly either. To our 
credit, we have, to say the very least, the best 
intentions and the will to work hard and to 
make sacrifices. Most of our critics have 
neither the good intentions nor the will to 
make sacrifices, unless it is at someone else's 
expense. 

I realize that I have already exceeded the 
desirable time devoted to my remarks. I 
also realize that, in trying to convey to you 
the true perspective of the situation in An- 
gola, and our view of the distorted image 
often presented in this country, I have falled, 
for lack of time, to go into questions in de- 
tail. I hope, however, that during the ques- 
tion-and-answer period, I may be able to 
clarify some other points. 

Thank you. 


Address by Hon, Douglas Dillon on the 
Occasion of the Dedication of the 
New Federal Building, Richmond, Va., 
March 21, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, dedication 
ceremonies for a new Federal office 
building—the largest single office struc- 
ture in Richmond, Va.—were held March 
21, 1962, in the capital of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. Not only does this 
gleaming new edifice bring together 
some 1,500 employees from 18 heretofore 
widely scattered agencies of the Federal 
Government, but it also represents a 
sizable step forward in the city’s civic 
center project. It was my pleasure to 
be present at the dedication along with 
Secretary of Treasury Douglas Dillon 
and Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Mortimer Caplin and to introduce the 
Secretary, who delivered the dedicatory 
address. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the REC- 
ord a text of Secretary Dillon's fine talk. 

I am delighted to be here in the capital 
of Virginia on a very pleasant mission—the 
dedication of this beautiful new Federal 
building, 

Ten Federal departments and agencies will 
do business here, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment—primarily the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice—will occupy approximately two-thirds of 
It. 

It was Congressman Gary who first invited 
me to be with you here today, I have had 
the pleasure of working closely with him on 
appropriations matters for the past 5 
years, and I can tell you without hesitation 
that, In VAUGHAN GARY, you have one of the 
truly outstanding Members of the House, a 
man whose influence for good is felt far be- 
yond his particular committee assignments. 
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Congressman Gary tells me that he at- 
tended high school right here in this area, so 
it must have many memories for him. He 
has also told me about the fine civic center 
which I understand will be developed 
around this spot. It is always pleasant to 
see a city—especially such a fine city as 
this—moving ahead. 

This building is a symbol of that progress, 
and of another kind of progress as well—the 
steady improvement in administration of our 
tax system. In this country, tax collecting 
has been developed in the tradition of free- 
men who understand both their common re- 
sponsibilities and their individual rights. 
No other country relies to such an extent on 
the self-assessment system, No other coun- 
try has such a fine record of compliance as 
we have in America. Last year, for instance 
a total of $91 billion was collected through 
self-assessment and only $3 billion came 
from direct enforcement efforts. 

This has come about because we realized 
long ago that undue coercion has no place 
in a free society, We have developed a pro- 
fessional organization of men and women 
trained in the lew, in accounting, in modern 
processing techniques, and in the various 
other facets of tax administration. These 
people are trained to enforce the law and no 
more. 

The development of this kind of profes- 
sionalism is a continuing process, I have 
been pleased to note that, within the last 
year, important new programs have been 
added to further raise our standards. 
Among these have been increased emphasis 
on quality in audits, thoroughness in in- 
vestigation, and methodical search for causes 
and cures of such problems as delinquent 
accounts and returns. 

The Internal Revenue Service has also pi- 
oneered in the use of automatic data pro- 
cessing in tax administration. This new 
system has already begun to function in the 
seven southeastern States and will be ex- 
panded during the next few years to ali the 
other areas of the country. Recently, the 
new National Computer Center of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service was opened in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. There magnetic tapes, bearing 
taxpayer data from all over the country, will 
be electronically compared and recorded. 
This represents a truly historic advance in 
recordkekeping, in selecting returns for 
further examination, and in detecting delin- 
quencies, To the taxpayer it means greater 
efficiency, and greater confidence that the 
burden of taxation will be shared fairly by 
all taxpayers, 

The excellent rate of tax payments under 
our self-assessment system reflects the high 
confidence that the public places in the 
fairness and efficlency of the Internal Reve- 
hue Service, as well as the general realiza- 
tion that our taxes support programs essen- 
tial to the safety and welfare of all the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We must, however, continue to improve 
our tax system. We will continue to need 
not only competent and dedicated adminis- 
trators, but modernization and simplifica- 
tion of the tax laws themselves. This is a 
long-range task and we cannot expect to ac- 
complish it all at once. For the present, we 
are gratified by the consideration being 
given in the Congress to President Kennedy's 
tax recommendations—particularly the pro- 
posat for an incentive credit for businesses 
which invest in new machines and equip- 
ment. This—together with the overall re- 
vision of depreciation schedules we are now 
in process of carrying out—well help Amer- 
ican business increase its productive effici- 
ency, expand its sales against foreign com- 
petition, and provide more jobs. Along 
with our other tax proposals, this program 
will contribute to domestic economic growth 
and to stemming our gold drain by increas- 
ing our exports. 

This tax policy emphasis on domestic in- 
vestment is an important part of our over- 
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all economic policy. Increasing our invest- 
ment in productive equipment is an Impor- 
tant reason for having a balanced Federal 
budget, to assure that Government borrow- 
ing does not interfere with the flow of funds 
for such use. It is also behind our mone- 
tary policy of relative ease, to assure that 
business can borrow funds in adequate 
amounts at reasonable rates for increased 
investment. Such investment, by encour- 
aging business to modernize equipment, and 
increase efficiency, is, we believe the sound- 
est way of increasing our domestic growth 
Tate and eliminating our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. 

The rest of our current tax program cen- 
ters around measures to improve the fairness 
and effectiveness of the tax laws, including 
withholding on dividends and interest, 
elimination of abuses of expense accounts, 
repeal of the dividend exclusion and credit, 
removal of special advantages to investment 
abroad, and removal of the tax preferences 
that are no longer justified for mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies, mutual 
Savings banks, and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

With these improvements, and with the 
Overall reform in our tax laws which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called for—and which we 
intend to submit to the Congress later this 
year—we can look forward to further 
progress. 

That progress will continue, until the 
Present complicated maze of tax law has been 
Simplified as much as possible; until exist- 
ing inequities have been eliminated, and un- 
til tax policy has been made a more positive 
Stimulus to our Nation’s economic growth. 
All this must be done within a framework of 
Courteous, efficient, and effective adminis- 
tration with one overriding principle—ab- 
Solute fairness to every single taxpayer. 


Portugal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fourth and fifth install- 
ments of a series of six articles on 
Portugal and her African provinces by 
Robert Estabrook of the Washington 
Post. I will conclude this series with 
the insertion of the final article in to- 
Morrow's RECORD: 

FEVERISH Errorts To Caren Up—Porrucat’s 
CLAIM OF PROGRESS IN AFRICA STUMBLES 
OvER Past LAPSES IN EDUCATION 

(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonpon.—Inadequate education is the 
Achilles heel of Portugal in her attempts to 
Justify her case in the African provinces of 
Angola and Mozambique. Vastly expanded 
education, in turn, can be the saving grace 
in a good-faith effort to build a multiracial 
Portuguese Commonwealth. 

Figures of past performance are pathetic. 
After more than four centuries of Portuguese 
Presence in what is regarded as an historio 
Mission to spread civilization, the African 
Population of these two territories is still 
Overwhelmingly illiterate. For that matter, 
Uteracy in metropolitan Portugal is only 
about 60 percent. 

In Angola, which has a population of 
about 5 million, 95 percent of it African, 
there were only about 100,000 children in 
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school in 1960, This amounts to 17.8 percent 
of the school-age population. 

Mozambique, with a population of 6 mil- 
lion, also 95 percent African, has a some- 
what better record—perhaps in part because 
teacher salaries are 50 percent higher than 
in metropolian Portugal. About half a mil- 
lion children, perhaps 60 percent of the 
school-age population, are in school. Some 
430,000 of them, however, attend adaptation 
or preprimary schools where the principal 
activity is learning Portuguese, 

There is now feverish activity in both 
provinces to build new schools and recruit 
additional teachers, and the intention 
quickly to expand education cannot be 
doubted, But the effect of long years of in- 
attention cannot be overcome instantly. 

The number of lyceus, or high schools, in 
the two areas can be counted almost on one’s 
fingers and toes, There is not a single in- 
stitution of higher learning in either 
province. 

There are, of course, some reasons for this 
poor statistical showing. Adequate educa- 
tion is peculiarly a feature of concentra- 
tions of population; and despite the exist- 
ence of modern cities and towns, most of 
Angola and Mozambique is still sparsely 
settled rural and bush country. 

Although most education in the cities and 
towns is in public, state-operated schools, in 
the interior it has been largely in the hands 
of religious missions. 

The plain fact is that until recently there 
has not been much official emphasis upon 
education. Africans who have pursued 
schooling sometimes have found it difficult to 
get decent jobs in competition with less edu- 
cated white immigrants, Sometimes they 
even think it better to pretend that they 
are untutored. 

It is difficult and sometimes impossible for 
Africans to obtain visas for university study 
in other countries. A few do succeed in go- 
ing on to universities in Portugal with the 
help of government or municipal scholar- 
ships. They are well treated and there is no 
apparent racial discrimination. But very few 
indeed return to Angola and Mozambique. 

Although Portuguese administrators would 
deny the observation, it probably is fair to 
say that there has been a latent suspicion of 
educated Africans. This suspicion broke into 
the open after the terrorism erupted last year 
in northwest Angola. 

In turn the suspicion fell upon the mis- 
sionaries, Holden Roberto, the leader of the 
insurgent Union of the People of Angola, is 
the product of a Methodist school. Ameri- 
can Methodists and British Baptists, espe- 
cially, are accused of fomenting revolution- 
ary tendencies among the Africans, 

The scrutiny did not exclusively concern 
Protestants. Eight Catholic priests, includ- 
ing a senior African monsignor, have been 
arrested in Angola, and the Catholic Church 
has been told, in effect, to support the gov- 
ernment. 

As a consequence of episodes in which four 
Methodist students were helped out of An- 
gola to seek political asylum and others fled 
from Portugal into Spain and France, sev- 
eral American Methodist missionaries were 
arrested and expelled. One British mission- 
ary was failed for almost 3 months and was 
subjected to relentless interrogation, 

There are some quite harrowing tales of 
what happened to native pastors. They were 
arrested by the scores, spirited away from 
their families and imprisoned without trial— 
often on no more than a remote suspicion 
that they might be connected with the in- 
dependence movement, 

Many Portuguese officials view the Prot- 
estant missionaries as inherently revolution- 
ary; indeed, one Cabinet minister in Lisbon 
implied that Baptists were linked with com- 
munism because there is a Baptist pastor in 
Moscow. 

Whatever the failings of the past and the 
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arbitrary procedures of the present, educa- 
tion is now very much a matter of prime at- 
tention. The new Governor General of An- 
gola, Gen. Venancio Deslandes, listed educa- 
tion as the top priority in a development 
program announced last October following 
formal compilation of the military campaign 
against the terrorists, 

Accordingly, Angolan officials hope opti- 
mistically to have 60 percent of the school- 
age children actually in school by 1965. They 
haye to contend not merely with the lack of 
teachers and buildings, but also with African 
mores. Many students drop out of school, 
not for want of encouragement, but because 
of family pressures to get jobs. 

Major emphasis in both provinces is placed 
upon the adaptation schools where Africans 
learn Portuguese before proceeding to the 
4-year primary schools. African teachers, 
themselves graduates of primary schools, are 
being recruited to go into the Angolan bush 
as instructors, 

There is a comparable effort to expand 
intermediate education in 5- and 7-year 
lyceus and in technical schools, 

At Nova Lisboa, an interior city of Angola, 
large numbers of African students work side 
by side with white students in a technical 
school perfecting highly intricate tools and 
doing complicated carpentry. The pattern 
is repeated elsewhere, and the number 
of Africans participating is increasing 
markedly. 

Although neither province now has a uni- 
versity, recently Dr. Adriano Moreira, the 
Minister of Oversea Affairs in Lisbon, an- 
nounced plans to build institutions of 
higher learning in both Angola and 
Mozambique. 

Thus, notwithstanding the laggardness of 
the past, the Portuguese are now expanding 
education in earnest, seemingly convinced 
not only that they must make up time, but 
also that educational opportunity offers the 
only way to bring into being their objective 
of a community of Portuguese citizens with 
equal rights. 

But more education also will bring other 
problems. Educated Africans surely will de- 
mand increasing political and economic op- 
portunities of the sort now often unavail- 
able to them. 


PORTUGUESE Arnica LIFE Is STRATIFIED 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 


Lonpon.—One of Portugal’s proudest 
boasts in her African provinces of Angola 
and Mozambique is that there is no color 
bar there and that a genuinely multiracial 
society is emerging with equal rights for all. 

Is this boast a camouflage for the per- 
petuation of colonial rule, as other African 
nations charge? Or are the Portuguese at- 
tempting to work out a solution whereby 
the African and white populations can live 
harmoniously together? The answer is, it 
depends. 

For more than 400 years the Portuguese 
have been in both territories, Their handi- 
work is in little enclaves and replicas of 
Portugal: the cities look more modern, but 
they contain primarily European institu- 
tions imposed upon a population 95 per- 
cent African, Life is highly stratified. 

EUROPEANS HOLD WEALTH 


The great bulk of the wealth in both 
provinces is in the hands of Europeans. 
The large ranches and plantations, most 
of the businesses and shops, the transpor- 
tation systems, the hotels are run by white 
residents. 

Yet the Portuguese, of all the European 
colonizers, probably have been the least 
sensitive to color. There have been, and 
are, many mixed marriages, there is a sub- 
stantial mulatto population. And Portu- 
guese citizens of many hues from Goa, 
Macao, the Cape Verde Islands and other 
territories are in high offices. 
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There is no legal segregation. In theory 
color makes no difference in jobs, housing 
and soon. An African is free to rise accord- 
ing to his ability, or so the line goes. The 
discrimination that exists is largely econo- 
mic, 

JOBLESS AFRICANS 

This particular problem is aggravated by 
new immigrants from Portugal who are en- 
couraged to settle in Angola and Mozam- 
bique (the government hopes that many of 
the soldiers brought to Angola will marry 
and remain there). Newcomers, sometimes 
with less education than the Africans, exert 
a social and economic squeeze. 

Thus despite the absence of legalized dis- 
crimination it often is difficult for Africans 
to get good jobs, There are no African taxi 
or bus drivers in Luanca; some hotel staffs 
are white because Africans are considered 
“unreliable”; and white immigrants are even 
invading the ranks of the newsboys, hereto- 
fore African. Pressures increase when there 
is white unemployment. 

But if the Africans are primarily in menial 
jobs, farming or manual labor, the reason 
is not always white economic pressure. Lo- 
cal mores also have something to do with it. 

WORK IS FOR WOMEN 


For centuries it has been customary for 
African men to work only long enough to 
pay for food and clothing for their families. 
Africans working on plantations habitually 
take 6 months off each year to go back and 
live with their tribes. 

Among the uneducated and unassimilated 
Africans there still is something of a tradi- 
tion that work is for women, 

European-style houses do not always ap- 
peal to Africans. On some plantations neat 
and comfortable plastered houses have been 
provided; but the Africans complain that 
cement floors are damp and the houses hot. 
They prefer to build thelr own mud and 
thatch huts. 

In Monzambique the city of Lourenco Mar- 
ques attempted to build modern homes for 
some of the African residents. According to 
Government officials many Africans chose to 
remain in their own quarters fenced off on 
the fringes of town, with refuse and sanitary 
collections made by the city. 

EXCEPTIONS TO RULE 


Only a few thousand Africans in both Prov- 
inces have become civilisados and have 
adopted European ways. It does not auto- 
matically follow, however, that obstacles have 
been imposed. Some Africans, even with 
education, prefer to avoid taxes and other 
obligations by declining to list themselves 
as assimilated. 

Perhaps there is an element of rationaliza- 
tion and paternalism in such explanations 
of the stereotyped African. But there are 
plenty of exceptions to the stereotype to In- 
dicate that some do benefit from opportu- 
nity. 

In the shops of the Benguela Railway at 
Nova Lisboa, Angola, African crane drivers, 
lathe operators, and welders perform the 
most complicated technical jobs, often at 
higher pay than their white coworkers. 
Many are studying for better Jobs. 

There are African mayors and members 
of city councils in several Angolan towns, 
and there are Africans prominent in cus- 
toms and other civil service jobs. Some 
shops are operated by Africans. The few 
African professional men earn substantially 
more money than most of the white popula- 
tion. 

Angolan hospitals are nonsegregated, and 
the presence of Africans, Goans, and Cape 
Verdians among the doctors attests the ab- 
sence of color prejudice. The previous Gov- 
ernor General of Angola was a Cape Verdian, 

One of the chronic complaints has been 
that of “forced labor"; accusations made by 
Ghana are now before the International 
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Labor Organization. Unquestionably there 
have been abuses by Portuguese white trad- 
ers and by local governors. Africans re- 
sented the requirement that they work 6 
months in every year. 

The impression persists, however, that 
these abuses are largely in the past. The 
question now is whether the system of con- 
tract labor, whereby Africans are recruited 
by outside employers or by tribal chiefs to 
work far away from home, is really 
voluntary. 

MINES ADD SELF-ESTEEM 

Portuguese officials say that African men 
like to work in the South African mines 
because this is considered a badge of man- 
hood. When they return, with some of 
their salary saved, their social position is 
enhanced and they can buy wives. The gov- 
ernment supposedly supervises recruiting to 
guard against coercion. 

Theoretically Africans who went to north 
Angola to help with reconstruction after 
the terrorism there were volunteers. Mis- 
sionaries assert that promises made to the 
volunteers were not fulfilled; but there 18 
no indication of other mistreatment. 

Nevertheless Governor General Venancio 
Deslandes in Luanda is aware of the com- 
plaints against long-distance recruiting. 
He hopes gradually to eliminate it as eco- 
nomic development proceeds. 


FEAR OF SECURITY POLICE 


Where the protests have more validity is 
in the Portuguese suspicions of educated 
Africans, particularly after the terrorism 
began. There is widespread fear of PIDE, 
the security police, Africans who talk in- 
dependence or “get out of line“ have been 
known to suddenly disappear. 

Unquestionably some white settlers con- 
stituted themselves vigilantes after the ter- 
rorism, and Africans suspected of complic- 
ity were murdered in several areas. 

But higher government officials tried 
quickly to damp down such activities espe- 
cially the racial aspect. Even critics believe 
that many administrators try hard to be 
fair. 

There is undeniably a large number of 
political prisoners; General Deslandes ac- 
knowledges between 11,000 and 12,000 from 
the terrorism in the north who are gradually 
being paroled or reorlented. 

Deslandes also concedes that many Afri- 
cans have been held without trial. This was 
an emergency measure occasioned by the 
guerrilla war. He hopes to bring all prison- 
ers soon to trial. 

INTERNAL INDIANS 


In a separate category are the Indians in- 
terned after the loss of Gon, Indians con- 
stitute a shopkeeping middle class in both 
provinces; in Mozambique there are some 
12,000 Indians and Pakistanis. 

When the Government attempted to round 
up the Indians, however, it found that many 
had British passports; others were already 
Portuguese citizens. Of some 1,000 Indians 
in the Mozambique city of Beira only about 
150 were interned. 

Behind the official rejection of outside 
criticism, last September the Government in 
Lisbon instituted sweeping political reforms 
in the African provinces, Henceforth all 
persons, African or white are Portuguese 
citizens. 

An African may elect to follow elther pub- 
lic or tribal law. He may obtain the political 
franchise (and it exists to a limited degree 
in local affairs despite the dictatorship in 
Lisbon) by showing proof of literacy or pay- 
ing income taxes. 

Simultaneously other restrictions were 
abolished. Africans no longer will need to 
carry workbooks to be signed by white em- 
ployers when working on other than their 
own land. Henceforth there will be standard 
identity cards for all. 
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These reforms have not all been put fully 
into effect, and there are still many con- 
tradictions in the Portuguese multiracial 
policy. 


Indian Fishing Off Reservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 657, which would clarify the rights 
of the States to enforce State game laws 
in cases where Indians fish outside their 
reservations. 

Although I believe the States have this 
right, there seems to be a sense of con- 
fusion among officials in my own State 
of Washington concerning this matter. 
This has led to resentment on the part 
of many sportsmen who are not Indians 
and has caused a few Indians to take 
advantage of a situation caused by lack 
of law enforcement. 


I say a few Indians, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I believe the majority of my In- 
dian constituents want to abide by good 
conservation practices and will abide by 
the law. Many have expressed this to 
me in conversation and in letters. 

Mr. Speaker, the serious nature of the 
problem is implied in an editorial that 
appeared in the Bellingham, Wash., 
Herald on March 18, 1962. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial in the RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL Brat. May HELP CLARIFY STEELHEAD 
STATUS 

Since the State appears to be stymied in 
attempting to protect steelhead runs and 
since Indian leaders seem about as flexible 
on this issue as a Russian at a disarmament 
conference, Congressman Jacx WESTLAND'S 
solution may be the logical one. 

Westtanp thinks present law permits the 
State to regulate off-reservation Indian fish- 
ing for conservation purposes, but since State 
game personne! and law enforcement officials 
aren't sure of their ground, the Congress- 
man has introduced a bill defining the intent 
of Congress. It would spell out Federal rec- 
ognition of the rights of States to regulate 
fishing off reservation areas. 

It has seemed to us too bad that present- 
day Indians, who long ago should have been 
assimilated into the population, feel they 
have to cling fast to treaties signed more than 
a century ago. We recognize that they do 
have special rights, as long as the reservation 
way of life is what they want, but we can sce 
no moral justification for Indians using am- 
biguous treaty language to claim rights on 
nonreservation streams that are denied to 
other citizens. 

It is unfortunate that this problem, which 
has raised so much controversy between 
sportsmen and game officials on the one hand 
and Indians on the other, cannot be settled 
voluntarily and within the boundaries of the 
State. But Federal treaties are involved and 
it is better for Congress to clarify the issue 
than for angry men to attempt to impose 
their wills the hard way. 


1962 
Teenage Drinking—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JEESEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I enclose news reports from New 
Jersey papers indicating the renewed 
determination with which officials of New 
Jersey and other States which share a 
common border with New York are ap- 
Proaching officials of the State of New 
York in an effort to persuade them to 
yy the legal drinking age from 18 to 


The articles appeared in the Courier- 
News, of Plainfield, on March 21, the 
Daily Journal, of Elizabeth, on March 22, 
apg the Newark Evening News on March 

2: 

[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 
Mar, 21, 1962] 
New Jersey To Renew PLEA TO New YORK ON 
DRINKING 

TRENTON.—New Jersey will make a re- 
newed appeal to New York to raise its mini- 
mum drinking age from 18 to 21. Governor 
Hughes said yesterday. 

He said he will join Governors Lawrence 
of Pennsylvania and Dempsey of Connecti- 
cut in petitioning New York's Governor 
Rockefeller to make New York’s law con- 
form to New Jersey's minimum drinking 
age of 21. 


TEENAGERS KILLED 


He discussed the problem at a news con- 
ference in response to questions about recent 
fatal automobile accidents involving New 
Jersey teenagers returning from bars just 
across the border in New York. 

Hughes disclosed that Acting Motor Ve- 
hicle Director Ned J. Parsekian has been 
Working for 10 days on the redrafting of an 
appeal to New York. 

The document, Hughes said, will show how 
New Jersey has sought to reduce teenage 
liquor buying at all three levels of State gov- 
ernment. 

He noted that the courts have laid down 
new and strong precedents making taverns 
and nightclubs responsible as third parties 

damage suits involving customers. 

Legislative efforts are continued to make 
implied consent for scientific drunken driv- 
ing tests part of every motorist's driving 
Privilege. 

LICENSES LIFTED 

In addition, he said, the State alcoholic 

verage commission has hit hard at taverns 
serving drinks to minors and has not hesi- 
tated to suspend licenses. l 

Hughes said he is “sympathetic” toward 

purpose of a bill introduced Monday by 
Senator Pierce H. Deamer, Jr., Republican, 
Bergen, designed to strike at teenage 
drinking. 

The bill would empower magistrates to 
Suspend or revoke the driver’s license of any- 
One under 21 caught with alcoholic beverages 
in his car, The bill has the approval of 
Parsekian’s MV division. 


[From the Elizabeth (NJ.) Daily Journal, 
Mar. 22, 1962] 

New Jensey To Press New YORK ON TEEN 
Liquor Law 

TRENTON—New Jersey officials announced 

plans today for a new two-State appeal to 

ew York to raise its legal drinking age this 
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year, even if it requires a special session of 
the New York Legislature. 

Ned J. Parsekian, New Jersey's acting mo- 
tor vehicle director, said he will fly to Harris- 
burg, Pa., later today to get Gov. David L 
Lawrence's signature on a petition seeking 
the e in New York law. Gov. Richard 
J. Hughes of New Jersey has already signed 
the petition. 

Parsekian said he has an appointment with 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller in New York City 
at 11:30 am. tomorrow to present the 
petition. 

The States surrounding New York have 
been putting on increasing pressure for the 
law change. New York allows drinking at 18, 
while all of its neighbors forbid anyone un- 
der 21 from drinking at bars. 

In recent weeks, border counties in New 
Jersey have had several fatal accidents at- 
tributed to teenagers returning from New 
York drinking sprees. 

New York legislative leaders have said 
there is no chance of changing the law at 
the 1962 session, which ends next week. 

Parsekian said the petition to Rockefeller 
will ask for action at this session, or at a 
special session later this year. 

“Governor Hughes does not believe we can 
afford to wait another year,” Parsekian said. 

Parsekian said he would not give details of 
the petition, but said it would include statis- 
tics indicating the seriousness of the problem 
in border counties, 

Although New York has taken no action on 
similar appeals from New Jersey for years, 
Parsekian said he was not pessimistic. 

“For one thing, now there is a lot more 
public awareness of the problem,” he said. 

Parsekian said Gov. John Dempsey, of 
Connecticut, agreed with the new appeal, 
but. did not join in because he had led the 
fight in an earlier joint effort and felt his 
view was clear. 

TERMED OUT THIS YEAR 

Troy, N.Y—Assembly Speaker Joseph F. 
Carlino last night said no action would be 
taken by the legislature this year on a pro- 

to raise the minimum drinking age in 
New York State from 18 to 21. 

Carlino said in an interview that the joint 
legislative committee on intoxicating liquors 
was studying recodification of the State’s al- 
coholic beverage control laws and that the 
minimum legal drinking age was part of that 
study. 

He said the committee was expected to 
make recommendations to the 1963 legisla- 
ture and that no action would be taken be- 
fore the recommendations have been re- 
ceived. 

From the Newark (N.J.) News, 
Mar. 22, 1962] 
Two Governors PUSH DRINKING AGE FIGHT 

Trenton.—Governor Hughes and Gover- 
nor Lawrence of Pennsylvania will jointly 
petition Governor Rockefeller tomorrow ior 
a special session of the New York Legislature 
to raise the New York drinking age limit 
from 18 to 21, 

The disclosure was made here today by 
Acting Motor Vehicle Director Ned J. Parse- 
kian, who said he will deliver their petition 
to Rockefeller at 11:30 a.m, tomorrow at the 
New York Governor’s Manhattan office, 22 
West 55th Street. 

Parsekian said he will fly to Harrisburg, 
Pa., this afternoon to present the petition to 
Lawrence for his signature. Lawrence al- 
ready has agreed to sign, he said. 

PENNSYLVANIA PROBLEM 


In Harrisburg, Lawrence's executive secre- 
tary, Warren Giesey, said Hughes initiated 
the petition idea but that Lawrence “readily” 
joins it. The Pennsylvania Governor will go 
from Pittsburgh today to meet Parsekian in 
the State capital and sign the petition, 
Giesey said. 
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Pennsylvania’s problem is not so great as 
New Jersey’s, he declared, because its coun- 
ties that border New York are not heavily 
populated. “But our law enforcement peo- 
ple nevertheless tell us it is still a real prob- 
lem,” said Glesey. 

Glesey said Pennsylvania is convinced the 
solution lies in uniformity of the drinking 
age in all States. 

Parsekian refused to release details of the 
petition until it is presented to Rockefeller. 
However, he did say it would contain data 
to support the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
contention that the lower New York drink- 
ing age lures teenagers, usually in cars, to 
New York drinking spots and makes them a 
driving menace on the road home. 

Two Bergen County teenagers were killed 
in a car crash Sunday night while on their 
way home from a tavern in Tallman, N.Y. 
These fatalities brought to nine the num- 
ber of youngsters known to have died in 
highway accidents under similar circum- 
stances since last September. 

Parsekian stressed today that New Jer- 
sey studies in counties bordering New York 
“make it clear that teenagers are going over 
the border to drink, that they have a higher 
accident rate than other drivers and that 
most of their accidents take place in the 
early morning.” 

New York has repeatedly turned down 
similar appeals that it raise its drinking age. 
Parsekian said it now is the only State of 
the 50 to permit hard liquor to be served 
to those under 21. 

Parsekian said he is “more optimistic” 
about the chances for remedial action in 
Albany this year “because of growing pub- 
lic awareness of the problem.” 

The special session is being sought, he 
said, because the New York Legislature is 
due to shut down for the year March 31, 
and there is little chance for any action 
during the regular session. If the Albany 
legislators agree to take up the question 
immediately, he said, there would be no 
need for a special session. 

In this connection, Assemblyman Joseph 
Carlino, speaker of the New York house, said 
today he is certain that no action on the 
drinking law will be taken at the current 
session of the legislature. 

“This matter is under the consideration of 
a committee headed by Senator John Marchi 
of Staten Island,” Carlino said. “The com- 
mittee will not report until the next ses- 
sion. The legislature certainly will not act 
until it has this report." 


CONNECTICUT INTERESTED 


Parsekian said that Gov. John N. Demp- 
sey of Connecticut, although not formally 
joining the petition, has informed Hughes 
he supports its aim. Dempsey led the move 
in the recent New England Governors’ Con- 
ference that resulted in a demand on New 
York to raise its drinking age, the director 
said. 

Three New England States—Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont, all with drink- 
ing ages of 21—share a common border with 
New York. 


The Conservative Groundswell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 


day every Member of the House received 
a vial from a Texas taxpayer. In the 
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vial is a note, saying, “and this is the 
grassroots of America.” 

While these are actual roots of the 
grass and could not be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would insert a 
grassroots editorial from the Buffalo (S. 
Dak.) Times-Herald, one of the very 
good newspapers of western South Da- 
kota, which contains grassroots thinking. 
It is as follows: 

Tue CONSERVATIVE GROUNDSWELL 


Polls taken in a number of States, includ- 
ing the poll taken by Congressman E. Y, 
Berry in western South Dakota, indicate 
that a strong movement is evident in many 
areas to return to a more conservative atti- 
tude in government at the local, State and 
National level. The swing of the pendulum 
is inevitable as more and more people real- 
ize that the policy of expanding Central Gov- 
ernment has fostered a disregard for fiscal 
responsibility that is in effect mortgaging 
the birthright of generations to come. 

A spend, tax, borrow, spiral has taken us to 
an astronomical level of debt which threat- 
ens the future of our country. Unless the 
trend is reversed, the United States faces 
a future of very shaky position among the 
nations of the world. 

Although the propaganda currently being 
used against Americans who advocate more 
conservative handling of the Nation's private 
wealth and a return to constitutional Gov- 
ernment often describes them as radicals in 
various stages of lunacy, nothing could be 
much further from the fact. The backbone 
of the conservative movement is made up of 
men who have started at the bottom of the 
economic ladder, and through their own 
initiative and thrift, taking advantage of the 
free enterprise system, have worked their 
way to positions of public confidence and in 
some cases, to financial affluence. They are 
men who have known hard times and debt. 
They have met payrolls and have produced 
goods. They know that wealth comes only 
through work and production. They know 
that Washington has nothing to give to the 
people but that which it has first taken from 
them. They know the odds against filling an 
inside straight. They realize the improba- 
bility of making successful treaties or con- 
tracts with people who have no regard for 
word or promise. 

These men recognize the Christian morality 
of contracting no debts without reasonable 
assurance and intention of paying off. They 
realize that further bo is not the 
moral way to repay the debts. They believe 
that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people functions best at the local 
level where elected officials are accessible and 
use of tax money is directly accountable to 
the folks who furnish it. 

In times of world strife like the present, 
the conservatives believe that after necessary 
funds are provided to defend our country and 
keep it strong in the world, a tighter rein 
should be kept on less essential functions of 
Federal Government, and responsibility for 
many of these functions returned home. 

Most of these men have read the Commu- 
nist manifesto and are fully aware that the 
Communist movement includes subversion 
and economic warfare. They are capable of 
remembering the Alger Hiss case and re- 
membering it as part of the Communist plan 
for world conquest. 

The conservatives, although much ma- 
ligned in the newspapers and magazines to- 
day, are a growing force in America, and are 
sound and influential members of both po- 
litical parties. They are not all crowd-sway- 
ing speechmakers, but are a strong force 
working for the return to constitutionally 
responsible Government in the United 
States, and a return to recognition of the in- 
dividual rather than the great mass of 


pecple. 
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Iowa Farm Bureau Members Look at 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Iowa congressional delegation 
has the privilege of meeting with Iowa 
Farm Bureau representatives from all 
of the counties in Iowa. They come to 
Washington to give us their views not 
only on farm legislation but on the other 
issues with which we are wrestling in 
Congress. I, for one, have found these 
conferences stimulating and enlighten- 
ing, and have benefited from this neutral 
exchange of views. 

As an example of what is discussed, I 
direct the attention of the Members of 
the remarks of Mr. John Augustine of 
Wapello County, Iowa, who spoke at the 
banquet for the Iowa delegation this 
year. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mr. Augustine’s state- 
ment in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Mr, Chairman, Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
Iowa Oongresman, fellow Farm Bureau 
members; I will cover three arcas in my 
short statement: 

1. We feel Government is attempting to 
solve too many problems which should be 
left to local governments. For example: 
Federal aid to education, Federal housing, 
urban renewal, etc. I even read where the 
Federal Government might have gotten in 
the sewage business in Des Moines. Now 
I'm quite sure this is a problem of a local na- 
ture and one I should be for, since I live 
on the Des Moines River below Des Moines, 
but it’s still a local problem and should be 
handled as such. 

2. Now let us delve briefly in the area of 
reciprocal trade. Farm Bureau has sup- 
ported this measure since its inception and 
is real happy to support it again and for 
a numbor of very good reasons. This is pos- 
sibly as important a plece of legislation as is 
currently being considered. This whole area 
of trade has more than economic corinota- 
tions. It can have a very significant social 
effect on many people in many countries. It 
looms even larger now, at least to me, in 
view of the European Common Market. 

I deem it fortunate for all concerned that 
our President, Mr. Kennedy, has taken the 
lead on this one and we all owe him much 
for his effort and should help him to the 
best of our ability, both now and in the 
future, to get the best legislation possible 
to further our successes in the feld of for- 
eign trade. (If any of my Republican friends 
want equal time on this, contact our chair- 
man.) 

Agriculture is in a position where it could 
make a real contribution to peace and for 
this reason alone we should explore every 
possibility that presents itself. 

3. Parm legislation: I do not wish to ap- 
pear belligerent, but there are some things 
that have to be mentioned relative to agri- 
cultural legislation, The administration's 
agricultural supply program S. 2786 poses 
many questions in the minds of Farm Bureau 
members. Has anyone ever heard of any 
groups, be they producers of food, fiber or 
anything else, being asked to make a choice 
like this one? Wholly unacceptable in its 
present form. 

Insofar as producing for a free market is 
concerned, it would be fine if all parties in- 
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volved were to play under the same rule. 
However, to expect agriculture to compete 
favorably with other segments of the econ- 
omy that are either heavily subsidized or 
otherwise protected, is wholly unreasonable. 
Farm Bureau would concur that we need 
permanent type legislation but not this one. 

Dueling was made illegal many years ago. 
But when you were challenged, you were 
extended the courtesy of a choice of wea- 
pons with which to defend yourself. Where- 
as in this proposal we are offered the option 
of pulling the economic rug from beneath 
ourselyes or having it done for us. This 
type of legislation would give as much lati- 
tude or maneuverability as a straitjacket. 
Further it would tend to maintain the status 
quo and any change of an individual's oper- 
ation would be very difficult, as much of 
this proposal is based on the history of the 
farm, disregarding past land management 
and this could cause very real hardships. 

Now we do not want to be considered in 
the position of the man who sprayed his 
orchard, not because he was for apples, but 
because he was against worms. Nor would 
we want anyone to think we were or are 
against Secretary Freeman. We would be 
first to agree that he is a hard-working man 
and I'm real happy that he is telling the 
food story to our urban friends and con- 
sumers. Further emphasis could be placed 
here, inasmuch as most of our population 
takes food for granted and it is not a simple 
task to provide the quality and variety of 
food and fiber that we have available. If 
it were a simple job and all that was needed 
was manpower, then somewhere, right now, 
there would not be a bunch of used com- 
missars sitting around wondering about their 
future. 

Now to mention three salient points in 
Farm Bureau's cropland retirement program: 

1. Conservation reserve: With 22 or 23 

million acres in this program, it gives us a 
real good start toward our objective and we 
support the extension of same. 
_ 2. Voluntary land retirement: Where we 
could get whole farms, this would enable us 
to get the good land as well as the less de- 
sirable. Also it appeals to part-time farmers 
as well as men who are nearing retirement. 
Voluntary retirement of land can be done, 
we think, in amounts that would be large 
enough to meet the needed total acreage- 

3. We would be remiss if we failed to con- 
sider the domestic agriculture policy along 
with the Reciprocal Trade Act because to do 
otherwise might jeopardize a future oppor- 
tunity that might arise and we could find 
ourselves in the awkward position of being 
unable to trade before we even got a trade 
started. 

I hope in all of these things we can have 
three things: 

1. The vision to see all that is involved. 

2. The wisdom to solve the problems con- 
tained therein. 

3. The courage to act. 

We have absolute faith in the judgments 
arrived at, through our democratic processes 
as we have known them, and I hope we can 
be as big as our opportunities. 


Bipartisan Support for Federal Aid to 
Education Without Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post, under date of March 25, 
1962: 

PROMOTING EDUCATION 

In spite of all the defeatism within the 
administration regarding Federal aid to edu- 
cation, a committee of citizens—a most dis- 
tinguished committee—has been established 
to press for congressional approval, in this 
session of Congress, of bipartisan legislation 
for assistance to public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Creation of the committee 
is heartening. It represents a characteris- 
tically American response to a pressing com- 
munity need. The genius of American 
growth has been, in large measure, this dis- 
Position on the part of eminent citizens to 
seize the initiative, without waiting for gov- 
ernmental leadership, and to press for ac- 
tion which the Government is too timorous 
or too torpid to undertake. 

The new committee, under the chairman- 
ship of George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ 
Magazine, includes two former Secretaries of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur 
Flemming, and Marion Folsom; a former 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Eric Johnston; and one of the most respected 
of American educators, James B. Conant, 
President emeritus of Harvard University. 
Seeking . e support for its goal, the 
committee chosen to mobilize public 
opinion — the simplest and least con- 
troverslal Federal ald formula, the bill in- 
troduced by Representative CLEVELAND M. 
Baux. This bill would obviate any danger 
of Federal control of the public schools by 
leaving it entirely to the State and local 
education agencies to use Federal funds for 
whatever they themselves decide are their 
most critical areas of educational need. 

The Citizens Committee plans a nation- 
wide campaign of information and assistance 
for all individuals and organizations, in and 
out of government, who are working toward 
the same objectives. Such a campaign is, 
we think, the indispensable means for bring- 
ing about congressional action. If parent- 
teachers’ associations, women's clubs, Amer- 
ican Legion posts, local chambers of com- 
merce, and boards of trade all over the land 
Can be made to understand the desperate 
condition of the American public school sys- 
tem, they will create a clamor for Federal aid 
to which Congress will have to respond. 

“We wish the Citizens Committee a short 
life and a vigorous one. It is undertaking 
an invaluable educational function. 


Tax Investment Credit of Revenue Act of 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting comments on the operation of 
the investment credit in the tax bill 
which will be considered this week. Per- 
haps it would be more appropriate to 
Say that my remarks comment on how 
the investment credit does not operate 
&s some people would lead us to believe 
it does. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past several weeks 
I have been examining the provisions of 
H.R. 10650, the Revenue Act of 1962. 
I have reached the conclusion that the 
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enactment of this bill will do much to 
strengthen our economic position and 
create greater equity in our tax system. 
With regard to the investment credit, 
I would like to try to clear up a few 
points as to its operation. 

Some members have raised a number 
of questions about the investment credit, 
particularly in its application to used 
property, It has been incorrectly said 
that the credit would be allowed for the 
purchase of a going business and that 
this could lead to big companies being 
given an incentive to gobble up their 
smaller competitors. It was also sug- 
gested that companies could obtain the 
credit by periodically swapping property. 

Both of these concerns are without 
foundation. Under the bill, the invest- 
ment credit for used, as opposed to new, 
property is allowed only on a limited 
basis commensurate with the needs of 
small business. The limit is $50,000 per 
year. This limited credit for purchases 
of used property will aid small businesses 
which are in a position to upgrade their 
equipment by purchasing better used 
equipment, but which do not have the 
financial resources to purchase expensive 
new equipment. Even within this limit, 
however, the bill contains a number of 
safeguards to prevent possible abuses. 

If any large company wants to pur- 
chase a going business, it can so do by 
purchasing the stock or the assets of 
the business. If it purchases the stock, 
no investment credit would be allowed. 
Even if it purchased the assets directly, 


eredit would be allowed only as to 7 per- 


cent—under the proposed amendment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means— 
of $50,000 of the assets purchased, or 
$3,500. Since the amount of the credit 
depends to some degree on the remaining 
life of the assets, this $3,500 credit would 
be even smaller if any of the assets had 
remaining lives of less than 8 years. 

It is obvious that no large company 
which makes a decision to purchase a 
going business will decide to do so on 
the basis of a possible investment credit 
which would amount to $3,500 at most. 
This is doubly true when it is realized 
that this same large company could pur- 
chase an equal amount of new assets and 
obtain a credit equal to 7 percent of the 
entire investment, not limited to $50,000. 
The incentive to the large company un- 
der the credit is to purchase new 
machinery and equipment, not to try to 
absorb small businesses. The limited 
credit for used property, on the other 
hand, will serve its function by encour- 
aging upgrading of equipment by small 
businesses. 

As to the charge that businesses will 
be able to swap used properties periodi- 
cally, I would like to point out that there 
are a number of safeguards in the bill 
which would prevent the allowance of 
the credit in this type of case. First, in 
the case of a direct swap of used prop- 
erty the credit is granted only as to the 
excess cash paid. Thus, in a direct swap 
of properties with no cash involved, no 
credit would be allowed. The bill fur- 
ther provides that even in the case of an 
indirect replacement of property through 
a third party, a similar rule is to apply. 
If a business sells old equipment and 
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purchases similar equipment from a 
third party, it will obtain a credit only 
to the extent that the acquisition of the 
newer used property constitutes an up- 
grading. If it is just a swap, that is, if 
the newly acquired used property has the 
same value as the old property disposed 
of, no credit will be allowed. Second, the 
bill provides that no credit will be al- 
lowed for used property if the party 
acquiring it has ever used it before. 
Thus, a taxpayer cannot obtain a credit 
by trading in property and later getting 
the same property back. Third, the bill 
does not allow a used property credit for 
purchases of used property from related 
persons such as where one corporation 
in an affiliated group purchases property 
from another member of the group. 

It is my view that the investment 
credit will become an important and 
permanent provision in our tax structure, 
Year in and year out, it will increase 
the profitability of new investments, will 
add to the funds available to businesses 
for reinvestment, and will shorten the 
period over which the major part 
of any investment is recouped. It will 
strengthen the present recovery by stim- 
ulating expenditures on investment 
which, in turn, will generate demand 
for consumer goods. It will lead to 
fuller employment and greater utiliza- 
tion of our industrial capacity. In the 
years ahead, it will both increase our 
productive capacity and the efficiency 
with which our economy uses its re- 
sources. This will mean higher income, 
better products, and a continued im- 
provement in our competitive position 
abroad. 


The Ty Cobb Baseball Shrine: Honor to 
the “Georgia Peach” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, IR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, Ty 
Cobb, the incomparable master of bat- 
ting and base running, the holder of 
multifarious records in the rough and 
tumble days of our most famous national 
sport of baseball, died in his native State 
of Georgia last July. He was a man's 
man, a young boy's ideal, and the ex- 
emplar of the fierce competitive spirit 
that has made America great. He 
achieved great things and when his days 
of sport were done, he used his hard- 
earned and wisely invested funds to 
benefit his fellow man. It is highly com- 
mendable and fitting that his memory 
and spirit should be perpetuated and the 
leading citizens of his home town and 
county, Royston, Franklin County, Ga., 
should seek to enshrine his memory and 
services in a lasting memorial. The fol- 
lowing proposal for a baseball shrine at 
Royston, commemorative of Ty Cobb, 
under sponsorship of the Royston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is respectfully called 
to the attention of the Members of the 
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House of Representatives as a most 
worthy memorial: 
Tue STORY or Ty Conn, THE “GEORGIA PEACH” 


The life story of baseball's greatest indi- 
vidual, Tyrus Raymond Cobb, his colorful, 
exciting and useful life, blazed baseball's 
most brilliant career in the major leagues. 
The original “Georgia Peach,” as he was 
called, is claimed to be the greatest compe- 
titor ever to wear the spikes. In his 24 years 
of major league baseball, Cobb's magic bat, 
his base running, base stealing, his fielding 
etched more records than any player to flash 
across the baseball scene since the big major 
leagues began operating in 1876. Not even 
the great Babe Ruth or any of the modern 
day players could approach this matchless 
Georgian in writing superlatives in the 
archives of baseball. Cobb hung up more 
than 90 major league records in his baseball 
career. 

Baseball would not have reached its great 
proportions if it were not for the struggling 
spirit of men like Cobb. A book could be 
written of Cobb's baseball achievements. 
The immortal diamond star was the greatest 
the world has ever known. 

Tyrus was born December 18, 1886, at Nar- 
rows, Banks County, Ga, At 6 he moved 
with his parents to Royston where his fam- 
ily remained and Ty received his schooling. 
Ty's father, Prof. Hershel Cobb, was a scholar 
and statesman. He became Franklin County 
school superintendent and later a Georgia 
State senator. 

Pull in years and with a baseball record 
that will probably never be equaled, Ty Cobb 
completed man’s assigned mortal cycle after 
stamping his name not only in the record 
books of baseball but in the hearts of many 
people. He died on July 17, 1961, past the 
age of 74. 


Ty Cobb’s desire and determination to 


help his fellow man is a great inspiration to 
all of us. In 1950 he contributed $100,000 
to the erection of the $230,000 Cobb Me- 
morial Hospital at Royston. In 1953 he cre- 
ated the Cobb Educational Foundation to 
provide college scholarships to enable de- 
serving young men and women, without suf- 
ficient financial resources, to attend college 
and other higher educational professional 
fields. í 

Now his hometown desires to honor this 
Hercules of the diamond. We feel that Ty 
Cobb’s spirit, his records, his pictures, his 
trophies and all memorabilia should be pre- 
served for future generations. We feel this 
is a most worthy and historic undertaking 
for a great American and for the most spir- 
ited competitor in the world of sports. 

Gov. S. Ernest Vandiver, of Georgia, 
created the Ty Cobb Baseball Memorial Com- 
mission as an instrumentality of the State 
of Georgia. On October 24, 1961, at the 
Capitol City Club in Atlanta, these commis- 
sioners were sworn in. Following the lunch- 
eon there was an organizational meeting. 
Officers of the commission, chairman, vice 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer were 
elected. The elected chairman, Stewart D. 
Brown, Jr., M. D., of Royston, appointed the 
different committees and their chairmen to 
begin their work. L. Reeder Tucker, Royston, 
is vice chairman. Tenth District Congress- 


man ROBERT G. STEPHENS, Jr., attended and 


pledged full support to the worthy program. 

The Ty Cobb baseball shrine will be 
located in Royston on U.S. Highway 29 across 
the highway from the Cobb Memorial Hos- 
pital. This tract of land was recently pur- 
chased by the city of Royston and the deed 
to the property has been presented to the 
Ty Cobb Baseball Memorial Commission for 
the sole purpose of the erection of this 
shrine. The location is ideal. There will 
be a life-size bronze statue of Mr. Cobb and 
a flagpole in front of the shrine. The shrine 
museum building itself will be of Georgia 
granite, marble and steel construction. 
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There will be a rotunda in the center of 
the building with marble columns support- 
ing a lofty ceiling with alcoves displaying 
Ty Cobb's most treasured trophies and me- 
morabilia, One wing of this building will 
contain Ty's pictures, his records, his 
plaques, his trophies, uniform, bats, gloves, 
shoes, and other personal effects. Here in 
all solemnity and dignity will be displayed 
the life story and development of this empire 
bullder in the world of sports and how he 
revolutionized the game of baseball, how he 
made the game faster and more appealing. 
The other downstairs wing will contain a 
business office, concession stand, and stand 
for souvenirs. Upstairs, there will be a large 
room for meeting purposes. 

A fundraising campaign will begin to ob- 
tain the $550,000 needed to erect the Ty 
Cobb Baseball Shrine. The Ty Cobb Base- 
ball Memorial Commission has the authority 
to accept donations, grants, and subsidies 
for the shrine. 

The erection of this shrine is a historical 
memorial to baseball’s unmatched immortal, 

Raymond Cobb. No individual or in- 
dividuals will receive any profits from this 
shrine. If at some future date there should 
be any monetary profits, then these profits 
will, necessarily, by the charter and bylaws, 
go to the Cobb Memorial Hospital, or the 
Cobb Educational Foundation, or to churches 
or some similar nonprofit organization. 

No athlete was ever truly great without a 
host of loyal fans. This shrine we are build- 
ing will keep alive forever the name and 
fame of the Georgia Peach,.Ty Cobb. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1962, Americans of Greek de- 
scent celebrated the national holiday of 
a people who first conceived and advo- 
cated the idea of independence, the 
Greeks. Yet this very same people had 
the misfortune of being deprived of their 
independence for more than 2,000 years. 
For many centuries Greeks suffered un- 
der alien rulers and determined to work 
and fight for their independence, no mat- 
ter how long it would take. It is surely 
one of the supreme ironies of Western 
civilization that the country to which 
we all owe our cultural origin was not 
able to enjoy the fruits of freedom, after 
Greek philosophers had so arduously 
pointed out the nature of these fruits 
to mankind. 

This is one of the reasons why the re- 
birth of a free and independent Greece 
141 years ago was a memorable occasion, 
especially for the Greek people, and also 
for the entire Western World. The 
Greeks suffered particularly under the 
Ottoman Empire, when for four cen- 
turies they suffered more than ever be- 
fore in their long and memorable his- 
tory. The Ottoman Turks never treated 
the Greeks as citizens, but regarded them 
simply as mere servants to be exploited. 
In the fateful year of 1827 the Greek peo- 
ple achieved a glorious victory and set 
themselves free from the Sultan’s bond- 
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age. On this 141st anniversary of Greek 
Ind , I am proud to join with 
my fellow Americans of Greek descent 
and the entire Western World in con- 
eS the indomitable Greek peo- 
ple, 


Our Billions Still Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles: 

From the Palladium Item and Sun- 
Telegram, Mar. 18, 1962 
Our BILLIONS STILL Go 

Once upon a time there was an Army gen- 
eral named George Marshall who, after the 
Second World War, devised the idea of help- 
ing the devastated countries of Europe with 
tax dollars from the United States. 

He said that at the most the amount of 
money to be distributed would not exceed 
about $17 billion. The program was to con- 
tinue for about 4 years. 

Long ago General Marshall departed this 
life and our conservative estimate also has 
been a casualty. 

It is estimated that at least $90 billion of 
our money has gone to foreign countries and 
the flood of our dollars is at the top, al- 
though there seems to be no sound way of 
being assured that the end is near. 

Now the dollars do not go to restoring 
foreign cities badly hurt by the war. The 
dollars go in increasing numbers under such 
labels as mutual aid,” and more lately as 
“anti-Communist” dollars, meaning helping 
other nations from succumbing to Commu- 
nist pressure. 

During a hearing a few days ago we were 
told that Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara testified that while some of the coun- 
tries we now are supporting are more pros- 
perous than the United States, we must 
continue because we have made commit- 
ments to those countries, and we cannot 
well give them less than promised. 

The spenders in Washington and those 
who enjoy handling the billions are not 
alarmed because our gold reserves are down 
and our balance is off in our trading with 
foreign countries. 

We wonder who really is getting rimmed 
under this endless program and who is living 
high because of our lavish handouts. 


From the Muncie Star, Mar. 19, 1962 
RIGHTWING EXTREMISTS 


Let's try to put the controversy over right- 
wing extremists into proper perspective. 
Granted, some extremist groups and individ- 
uals have wrapped the conservative mantle 
around them and are parading under the 
rightwing banner, just as extremist groups 
for years have paraded under the leftwing 
banner. Furthermore, there can be no doubt 
that the irresponsible statements of certain 
individuals, no matter how well intentioned, 
have damaged the conservative cause. But 
is this surprising? It was none other than 
George Bernard Shaw (a leftwing extremist, 
by the way) who observed that revolution- 
ary movements—and antl-Communists feel 
that theirs is a revolutionary movement 
attract both the best and worst elements of 
society. 
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The question the leftwing should ask it- 
self, it seems to us, is why the anti-Com- 
munist cause (which liberals indiscrimi- 
nately call the radical right) has proliferated, 
and why, for the first time, much of the 
Nation is aroused. Might not this have 
something to do with the bitter liberal in- 
sistence that Oppenheimer and Lattimore 
were innocent sacrifical lambs? Might it not 
have something to do with the dozens of 
Communists who infiltrated high Govern- 
ment offices during the war years and de- 
pended on their liberal admirers to protect 
them? Might it not be, in the words of a 
Prominent liberal, that while some liberals 
were willing to acknowledge Alger Hiss’ guilt, 
they never were willing to forgive Whittaker 
Chambers? And could it not be that these 
budding rightwingers are amazed how 
quickly liberals rise to the defense of per- 
sons—any persons—accused of being Com- 
munists, yet feel mo compunction about 
labeling anti-Communists as Fascists? And 
that they are bewildered that in a time of 
national peril, liberals work not to smoke 
out whatever hidden Communists may still 
be influencing aur opinions or our policy, 
but work instead for the abolition of those 
congressional committees charged with weed- 
ing subversives from our midst? 

And who, during our century, assured us, 
first, that the Russian revolution marked 
the beginning of Heaven on earth; and 
later—at the height of the Moscow purges— 
that communism was the enlightened wave 
of the future; that, during World War II 
(even after Russia's invasion of Finland, 
Poland, et al.), the Communists were our 
democratic allies; that Mao Tse-tung's Reds 
were merely agrarian reformers; that with 
Stalin's death ,the Soviet Union was be- 
coming less aggressive (haven't you no- 
ticed?); that Fidel Castro was the George 
Washington of Cuba; that even today, the 
Soviets truly want peace (doesn't their 
Willingness to share in outer space explora- 
tion prove it)? And who right now is 
peddling the line that in the not-too- 
distant future, the United States and Rus- 
sia will join in a common defense against 
Red China? 

In each case, the answer is “the liberals.” 
It is their myopia, their allegiance to col- 
lectivism, which has helped feed the in- 
Satiable appetite of communism (and is 
still doing so in Laos and British Guiana). 
And it is they who have used the big lie 
to smear the reputations of those who tried 
to warn us of the Red danger. 

True, none of this is reason enough for 
anti-Communists to equate liberalism with 
communism, or attribute every cold war 
defeat to hidden Communists in the State 
Department, or give credence to the “con- 
Spiratorial view of history.“ But, reason 
or not, it does explain why those feelings 
exist. And, if nothing else, it should make 
liberals stop long enough to ask themselves 
just where they have led this Nation, and 
where they want it to go. Maybe then they 
will call off their attacks on anti-Commu- 
nists, and will join in the fight against the 
common enemy. 


Pacific Northwest Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent defense by Don 
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Roberts, of the Hillsboro Argus (Oreg.), 
of the much misrepresented and some- 
times unjustly maligned Pacific North- 
west weather: 
INSIDE LOOKING OUT 
(By Don Roberts) 

Basking in the sun this February week, 
watching the trees bud and the crocuses 
bloom, we wondered how Oregon inherited 
its reputation as a rainy country. 

While southern California was digging out 
of mud and the Dakotas were counting their 
30 inches of snow, Hillsboro stores were 
leaving their doors open to let the sun- 
shine in. 

What's this about rain in Oregon? is a 
fair question—trouble is, we natives talk 
ourselves into believing this is the wettest 
place on earth. 

It is worth mentioning, therefore, that 
no less than 20 States—plus the District of 
Columbia—report heavier precipitation per 
year than the average of 39.91 inches at Ore- 
gon’s official station in Portland. 

These are Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 

Wettest of all is Mobile, Ala., with aver- 
age rainfall of 67.57 inches. 

Moreover, 39 of 44 weather’ stations 
throughout the country record higher aver- 
age and velocities than Portland, 

So let’s quit downgrading ourselves, and 
get out in the sun. 


Teenage Drinking V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, no re- 
sponsible official of New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
or Vermont—the five States which are 
New York State’s closest neighbors—will 
ever agree that what New York does 
about its teenage drinking law is exclu- 
sively the business of New York. 

Those of us who share a common bor- 
der with New York know from long and 
bitter experience what devastation New 
York's 18-year-old drinking law has 
brought on the youth of our own States. 

In order to indicate some of the prob- 
lems involved and some of the extra- 
ordinary steps to which law enforce- 
ment officials in Connecticut and New 
Jersey have been forced to resort in an 
effort to enforce their own laws in the 
face of New York's intransigeance, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks several 
articles and editorials, from the Newark 
Star-Ledger, the Newark Evening News, 
and the Christian Science Monitor: 
From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 22, 

1962] 
ROADBLOCK PLAN STUDIED ror TEEN DRINKING 
DRIVERS 
(By Robert Waldron) 

Bergen County authorities began weighing 
the possibility of a roadblock system along 
their northern frontier to curb the driving 
habits of Jersey teenagers returning from 
legal drinking safaris to New York. 
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Juvenile border crossing to tipple in New 
York, where the legal age is 18, is being 
blamed for an alarming death and injury 
toll along the highways of the border coun- 
ties in both States. 

The proposed roadblock system, admit au- 
thorities, is not a permanent cure, 

OUTSIDE CURE 


“The cure Hes outside the State,” said 
First Assistant Prosecutor Frank Cuccio, of 
Bergen. He was referring to a new drive 
on New York by neighboring States to have 
it raise its drinking age to 21. 

But sentiment is mounting among police 
departments along the New York-New Jersey 
line for some interim concerted effort, like 
the proposed roadblock system. 

“If they set it up, you may be sure that 


everyone is going to cooperate,” said Ramsey 


Police Chief Robert Doremus. 

“If the teenagers are alert to the fact that 
police are constantly checking, it may have 
it’s deterrent effect on their driving habits,” 
sald Alpine Police Chief William T. Cacase. 

Bergen County Chief of Detectives James 
W. Stewart said that it was not a question 
of whether such a roadblock system would 
be set up. 

It's when,” he said. Stewart is also the 
president of the Bergen County Police Chiefs 
Association—the tion 
which the prosecutor's office would work in 
lining up the necessary cooperation. 

Cuccio said yesterday, that he would have 
something to say on the roadblock idea 
“soon.” 

“No comment now, we're still evaluating 
it,” he said. 

SEEK INFORMATION 


Cuccio's aides, meanwhile were reaching 
out for information from several police de- 
partments on how effective roadblocks have 
been in the past. 

Roadblocks cannot prevent the youths 
from driving into New York, police point 
out. But they can check on their driving 
habits or whether they are bringing alco- 
hol back with them, when they return. 
Therein lies the deterrent. 

Northvale Police Chief Thomas D. Sposa 
noted yesterday that when his smali depart- 
ment—three men, plus himself—established 
checkpoints astride the principal routes 
back from New York, the teenage traffic 
shifted to another town. 

“They alternate,” he said. 

The answer, according to police, is a leak- 


system. 
Cuccio declined to say whether he had 
contacted New York police to seek their co- 
operation. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 23, 
1962] 


DRINK-BENT TEENS Face ROAD CHECK 

Police along Bergen County's northern 
border will be braced today for the beginning 
of the weekend teenage rush across the State 
line into New York for legal beer. 

“We always tell the boys to press a little 
harder at these times,” commented North- 
vale Police Chief Thomas D. Sposa. 

As of last night there was no coordinated 
checkpoint system along the highways lead- 
ing across the New Jersey-New York border. 

CHECKS VALUE 


Bergen County's first assistant prosecutor, 
Frank Cuccio, is evaluating the effectiveness 
of such a system. 

But general orders to patrols by depart- 
ments along the line will call for special 
vigilance against erratic driving by teen- 
agers, or transportation of contraband liquor 
and beer back across the border by returning 
parties. 

At the same time, Acting Motor Vehicle 
Director Ned J. Parsekian was expected to 
circulate a petition among the Governors of 
two other States bordering on New York. 
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The petition, to be presented to Governor 
Rockefeller, will ask that New York hike its 
minimum drinking age to conform to its 
neighbors. 

AGE LIMIT 

Both Pennsylvania and Connecticut, like 
New Jersey, have a legal minimum drinking 
age of 21. New York’s age-18 minimum is 
being blamed for attracting youths from 
neighbor States across the line, leading to a 
surge of highway fatalities and injuries. 

The latest furor over the drinking age dif- 
ferential was touched off when two Bergen 
County youths were killed while returning 
from a drinking party in New York's Rock- 
land County, Sunday night. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 


Mar. 19, 1962] . 


TEENS Daive TO New York To DRINK 


WESTPORT, CONN. —A three-man legislative 
commission toured State police check points 
along the Connecticut-New York border re- 
cently and said it was surprised at the flow 
of teenage traffic across the line. 

“The youngsters readily admitted they 
were going to New York to drink,” said State 
senator William F. Hickey, Jr., of Stanford, a 
member of the commission. 

The check points were put into operation 
by State police recently to curb drunken 
driving by teenagers and others who have 
crossed into New York to take advantage of 
that State’s lower consumption age and later 
drinking hours. 

Joining with Mr. Hickey on the tour were 
State representative John F. Cipriano, of 
North Haven, and legislative commissioner 
Arthur M. Lewis, of West Hartford. 

They the tour here at 9 p.m. and 
drove with Capt. Jesse Foley, head of the 
western district of the State police traffic 
division, as far north as Canaan, ending the 
trip about 3 a.m. 

They stopped at eight State police check 
points and talked with both officers and 
motorists, 7 

“We asked the boys and girls whether they 
were going to New York to drink and they 
readily told us,“ Mr. Hickey said. “Of course, 
there is no way of stopping them under pres- 
ent law.” 

The minimum drinking age in Gonnecticut 
is 21. In New York it's 18. Gov. John N. 
Dempsey has repeatedly asked New York to 
raise its drinking age. 

Mr. Hickey said the spot checks were prov- 
ing effective, but said they would have to 
be supplemented with legislative recommen- 
dations. 

He said the commission was considering a 
proposal to the general assembly to make 
possesion of liquor by a youngster illegal. 
He said many youngsters buy liquor in New 
York and then drive with it back to Con- 
necticut. 

He also said Connecticut might consider 
making direct appeals to towns in New York 
along the border for stiffer “dram shop” 
laws, holding the seller responsible if a 
youngster is subsequently involved in an 
accident because of drmking. 

State police said they issued 15 w 
to motorists under 21 for driving after 
drinking. 

[From the Newark Evening News, Mar. 12, 
19021 
Teen Drink Curns—Tovucnrr VEHICLE Law 
READIED 
(By John W. Gleeson) 

HACKENSACKEN.—Senator Pierce H. Deam- 
er, Jr., Republican of Bergen, will Introduce 
legislation this week to stiffen penalties for 
young motorists who combine drinking and 
driving. 

The legislature is slated to reconvene next 
Monday after an adjournment of several 
weeks for State budget hearings, 
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The Deamer bill would amend the present 
statute to give municipal magistrates au- 
thority to revoke driving privileges of mo- 
torists under 21 years of age who consume or 
knowingly possess alcoholic beverages while 
in a motor vehicle. 

The bill would also subject to the same 
penalty any youth, other than the driver, 
who is a passenger in, and responsible for, 
the motor vehicle at the time of the of- 
fense. 

The present motor vehicle laws subject a 
youth under 21 to a fine of 850 or imprison- 
ment for 30 days, or both, if he is found 
guilty of the offense. Under the revised 
statute the local magistrate could impose 
any or all of the penalties at his discretion. 

Deamer said he feels the proposed legisla- 
tion would help reduce the number of traf- 
fic accidents involving automobiles driven 
by young people who drive across the New 
York State line in order to take advantage 
of that State's lower drinking age, which is 
18. 

Deamer said he hoped New York would 
raise its minimum drinking age to 21, but 
efforts by New Jersey legislators to this 
end have proved fruitless. 

“Until such time as New York officials 
can be prevailed upon to change the law in 
that State,” Deamer said, “I think New Jer- 
sey legislators must do all in their power to 
deter young people from jeopardizing their 
lives and the lives of others by driving out of 
the State just to take advantage of the 
availability of alcoholic beverages.” 

Deamer and Republican Assemblywoman 
Marion West Higgins of Bergen County have 
offered concurrent resolutions in both houses 
of the legislature to revive the commission 
created in 1960 to study the problem of mi- 
nors purchasing alcoholic beverages. The 
resolution has been passed by the assembly 
and will come up for action in the senate 
next Monday, . 


From the Newark News, Mar. 13, 1962] 
DUAL Purrose 


Legislation to stiffen penalties for teenage 
drinking drivers in New Jersey, to be spon- 
sored by Senator Deamer, of Bergen, should 
serve a dual purpose. 

It will help cope with the unfortunate con- 
sequences of New York's irresponsibility in 
permitting liquor sales to 18-year-olds, And 
it will help meet New York criticism that 
neighboring States do not adequately en- 
force their own 21-year minimum. 

Senator Deamer's program will include a 
provision authorizing magistrates to revoke 
driving privileges of motorists under 21 who 
consume or knowingly possess alcoholic bevy- 
erages while in a motor vehicle. This could 
be imposed in addition to existing penal- 
ties of a $50 fine or 30 days imprisonment, 
or both, 

In the determinedly unambulant teenage 
set, loss of the driving privilege is a fate al- 
most worse than death, 

Senator Deamer’s object is to reduce the 
possibility of accidents involving teenagers 
returning from drinking expeditions in New 
York. But it would also promote enforce- 
ment within the State, by making it riskier 
for youths to attempt deception about their 
age. 

The responsibility of bartenders and liquor 
store owners to guard against illegal sales 
would be undiminished, but the responsi- 
bility of teenagers for their own misconduct 
would be widened, which seems a very good 
idea. 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 23, 
1962] 
VALUABLE WEAPON 

While it doesn't go to the heart of the 
problem of New Jersey teensgers going to 
New York to drink, legislation introduced by 
Senator Pierce H. Deamer, of Bergen, would 
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be a valuable weapon in trying to control 
one aspect of the problem. 

The Deamer bill would give magistrates the 
power to revoke or suspend the driving li- 
cense of an under-21 driver nabbed with 
alcoholic beverages in his car. The legisla- 
tion is aimed at those teenagers who drive 
to New York, where alcoholic beverages can 
be sold legally to anyone over 18, and bring 
back beer or liquor, In New Jersey, alco- 
holic beverages cannot be sold legally to any- 
one under 21, 

There is no doubt that one of the severest 
penalties that can be inflicted on a teen- 
age driver is loss of his driving privileges. 
As Deamer points out, “It seems some kids 
are more interested in not losing their 
licenses than in saving their lives.” 

In this they are not so different from their 
elders, according to some recent studies. It 
has been shown that appeals to drivers to 
save lives have been less effective than the 
threat of the loss of their licenses. That's 
why mandatory license revocation laws for 
serious driving offenses have been enacted 
in several States, including New Jersey. 

It is, therefore, entirely consistent with 
recent policy to enact the legislation sug- 
gested by Deamer. As we already have indi- 
cated, this legislation would not attack the 
principal problem—which involves teenagers 
driving to drinking spots in New York. But 
it would help clip one of the offshoots and 
would ald law enforcement officers in trying 
to deal with one portion of the teenage driv- 
ing and drinking problem. 


Control by Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following article from the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat of March 22, 1962: 

CONTROL BY GOVERNMENT 

Are you concerned about your Federal 
Government? Are you concerned about the 
fact that it is spending beyond its means, 
going deeper into debt every day? Do you 
realize that your Federal Government 18 
gaining more and more control over your 
life and the business that supports you? 
If anything right now ought to be clear to 
the American people, it is the fact that the 
Federal Government increasingly grabs power 
that belongs to individuals and to individual 
business. Washington runs the country— 
and the 2,500 bureaus, agencies, and com- 
missions run Washington. Yes, bureaucracy 
is running rampant. 

Americans may well view with alarm the 
steady and enormous growth in power of 
our Federal Government and the power! 
bureaucracy which threatens our indiyidual 
freedom. Remember this: When a bureau 
gets more power, it takes away from Con- 
gress the job of passing laws when it exerts 
that power, It takes away from courts the 
powers of litigating your grievances. A pow- 
erful bureau set up to regulate the airlines. 
broadcasting industry, or any other area, 
becomes lawmaker, judge, and enforcer un“ 
less it is checked by safeguards and unless 
the courts of the land remain jealous Of 
their jurisdiction. 

That is where you, your boss, and your 
job come in. If the Federal Government 15 
going to run everything in the country 
through arbitrary rulings and directions 
bureaus, then you have no freedom. Your 
boss has none. Your job eventually will be 
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gone. We need to be concerned about the 
dangers of an all-powerful Central Goy- 
ernment. : 

We need less control by Government plan- 
ners in regulating business and labor, to 
allow creativeness of the productive com- 
munity that it may operate on legitimate 
Profit motives such as attracting new capi- 
tal, developing new markets, creating new 
jobs, and thus serving the real needs of the 
People. While the spirit of risking much to 
Bain much built this country, the some- 
thing-for-nothing attitude is destroying the 
traditional American spirit of initiative and 
Aggressiveness, 


Britain’s Experience With Socialized Medi- 
cine Should Serve as a Warning to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the propo- 
nents of socialized medicine in the 
United States are fond of pointing to the 
experience in Great Britain. The follow- 
ing article from the U.S. News & World 
Report details what is happening to 
British medicine under socialism. Let 
us hope we take warning before it is too 
late and we adopt legislation here which 
will wreck the finest medical care en- 
joyed by any people in the world: 

DISAPPEARING DOCTORS: New CRISIS IN 
BRITAIN 

Lonpon.—Britain, after 14 years of so- 
Clalized medicine, now is into a 
‘doctor crisis” that could spell ruin for this 
country’s system of tax-paid medical care. 

The crisis stems from the departure of 
large numbers of young British physicians 
to practice in other lands. More than 500 
are said to be emigrating each year to Aus- 
8 New Zealand, Canada, and the United 

These doctors say they are being driven 
Away by the low incomes, overwork, lack of 
opportunities to specialize, and bureaucratic 
redtape that is associated with working for 
the Government. 

This wholesale migration is leaving a medi- 
Cal void which endangers the $2.3-billion- 
a-year National Health Service and its 
nationalized hospitals. : 

To keep the hospitals running, hundreds 
of foreign doctors are being recruited, most- 
ly from Asian countries where standards of 
Medical training are considered question- 
able. Nearly half of the intern and resident- 
Physician posts now are filled by about 4,000 
nom-British doctors, mainly from India and 
Pakistan, Without them, it’s conceded, the 
health service would collapse. 

Among family doctors outside the nation- 
lized hospitals, too, a crisis is building up. 
A Government blunder 5 years ago reduced 
the number of medical students admitted to 
Universities on the mistaken assumption 
that Britain was facing a surplus of physi- 
ciang, 

GLOOMY FORECAST 


i Fewer students combined with the increas- 
ng flight of frustrated young doctors from 
tain, now has resulted in a shortage of 
Beneral practitioners that is to get worse 
Over the next 5 to 10 years, 
A decline in the quality of medical care 
seen by professional authorities as inevi- 
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table in the next few years. They say 
deterioration already is apparent. Some 
predict a gradual breakdown of the entire 
system of socialized medicine unless there 
are drastic reforms. 

For nearly 14 years, socialized medicine 
seemed to be all but immune from criticism 
here in Britain. The mass of the British 
people like the idea of feeless medical care, 
and resent any proposed change as an at- 
tempt to deprive them of their right to these 
benefits. 

A MESS 

Now, suddenly, socialized medicine is un- 
der heavy attack, not by the British public, 
but by doctors and independent professional 
experts. The journal of the British Medical 
Association has just joined the chorus of 
critics with this categorical charge: Medi- 
cine in Britain is in a mess.“ 

Why is British medicine under nationali- 
zation said to be in a mess? Why are 
hundreds of young doctors deserting social- 
ized medicine to practice in countries free 
of Government control? 

The answers that you get from independ- 
ent authorities are: Working conditions im- 
posed by the Government as a monopoly em- 
ployer of doctors are proving to be more and 
more intolerable. One result has been a 
decline in the number of people choosing 
medicine as a career. Among those who 
study medicine, a steadily increasing num- 
ber are refusing to work here. 

With British medical schools turning out 
a total of 1,600 graduates a year, nearly one 
in every three is leaving this country to 
escape employment under a system of social- 
ized medicine. 

Effects of the doctor crisis are felt most 
acutely in the nationalized hospitals. 
There, a Government policy of employing 
“cheap medical labor“ has created what one 
medical economist describes as “a lost gen- 
eration” of British surgeons and specialists. 

STANDARDS LOWERED 

Over the past 10 years, to keep down costs, 
the number of high-income staff jobs—sur- 
geons and specialists in other fields—was 
reduced. The number of temporary, low- 
paying junior positions was increased. The 
result of this policy is that much of the 
surgery and other work that ordinarily would 
be done by high-salaried staff specialists is 
being handled by junior resident physicians, 

During the past decade, hundreds of doc- 
tors, after completing 12 to 14 years of uni- 
versity and hospital training to qualify as 
surgeons and specialists, found there were no 
jobs open for them in British hospitals, 
They faced the choice: sacrifice the years of 
specialized training and go into general prac- 
tice, or emigrate. A large number chose the 
latter course. 

Another effect of the policy of employing 
cheap medical labor is that, in recent years, 
fewer and fewer British medical graduates 
chose to specialize. So, suddenly, the au- 
thorities are discovering that they lack the 
British surgeons and other specialists needed 
to staff the nationalized hospitals, even in 
high-paying positions, These hospitals are 
being run more and more by junior doctors 
from Indig, Pakistan and other underde- 
veloped countries who come to this country 
for a few years of postgraduate training. 

Queen Elizabeth's personal physicial, Lord 
Evans, recently told the House of Lords: 
“Without these people, the health service 
would not grind slowly to a standstill; it 
would completely break down.” 

Most surgeons under 35 years old in 
Britain today, according to an authoritative 
source, were born and trained in foreign 
countries. They are performing 50 percent 
of all emergency surgery. 

In some industial areas, such as Sheffield, 
90 percent of the resident surgeons are 
young foreign doctors just completing their 
training. In 25 of the 74 nationalized hos- 
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pitals in that area, all of the junior doctors 
are forelgners—mostly Indians and Paki- 
stanis. Eventually, when they complete 
their training, these doctors will return to 
their homelands to practice. 

WARNING FROM THE TOP 


How is the standard of medical care in 
Britain's system of nationalized hospitals 
being affected by this doctor crisis? Here 
is the verdict of Lord Taylor, a Socialist 
spokesman on medical problems in the House 
of Lords, in a statement on provincial hos- 
pitals that are staffed largely by foreign 
doctors: 

“I cannot honestly recommend you to go 
into such hospitals as a casualty. In many 
cases, there is no casualty officer. A house 
surgeon will have to leave the [operating] 
theater when he can treat you. His ex- 
perience will be far less than that of your 
general medical practitioner. When he 
comes, he will probably not be a British 
graduate, and he may well have difficulty in 
understanding what you say. This is at a 
time when speed and efficiency may be 
literally lifesaving.” 

Lord Taylor added that the qualifications 
of many of these Asian doctors are so inade- 
quate that they require emergency training 
in such basic procedures as setting up a 
blood transfusion. 

For Britain’s 20,000 general practitioners, 
expert observers say the outlook is even 
gloomier under socialized medicine than for 
specialists. Bureaucratic interference with 
supply and demand is blamed for a serious 
and steadily worsening shortage of family 
doctors. 

When the decision was made to reduce the 
number of medical students, it failed to take 
into account the effect of population growth 
and a rapid increase in retirement among 
aging doctors. Result: At a time when the 
population is expanding, the number of 
family doctors actually is beginning to de- 
cline—a trend which experts say cannot be 
reversed for at least 6 years. 

Therefore, in the years just ahead, there 
are to be fewer and fewer general practi- 
tioners to care for more and more patients. 
Moreover, under the peculiar financial policy 
of the National Health Service, these doctors 
are to get no increase in salary. 

A family doctor with 2,000 patients on his 
list earns approximately $6,700. During the 
winter, when illness is at a peak, he may see 
anywhere from 60 to 80 patients a day for 
treatment, reference to a hospital, or issu- 
ance of medical certificates. 


PROBLEM OF FIXED FEES 


For each patient, the doctor receives a 
fixed annual payment from the Government, 
regardless of the amount of medical care he 
is called upon to provide. Thus, a doctor 
gets the same annual fee for a healthy 
youngster, perhaps requiring no attention at 
all, as for an older person who may require 
a great deal of care. 

Each year, the Government earmarks a 

specific fund for the payment of general 
practitioners. Payment is based on the total 
number of doctors in general practice multi- 
plied by the theoretical average income fig- 
ure of $7,000. Thus, as the number of doc- 
tors dwindles, the size of the fund dimin- 
Ishes. 
A young family doctor in London says that 
this system stifles initiative and undermines 
medical standards, To earn an adequate in- 
come, he explains, a doctor must sign up a 
large number of patients, and is able to de- 
vote only 2 or 3 minutes to each patient 
calling at his office for attention. 

With fewer doctors caring for a bigger 
population, the pressure is building up even 
more, That's why hundreds of young doctors 
have joined the exodus from Britain, 

SNOWBALL EFFECT 


A general breakdown of the National 
Health Service in the next few years is seen 
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as a distinct danger by Dr. J. R. Seale, a 
Harvard-trained medical economist in Brit- 
ain. Dr. Seale predicts that the growing 
shortage of doctors and the increasing de- 
mands for medical care will produce a snow- 
ball effect. 

General practitioners, most of whom are 
burdened with a steadily increasing work- 
load, are being forced to give less and less 
time to their patients. Dr. Seale foresees 
that, inevitably, more and more people will 
seek private medical care outside the Na- 
tional Health Service. A growing number 
of frustrated doctors, he says, can be ex- 
pected to go into private practice, either full 
time or part time. 

This will aggravate even more the shortage 
of family doctors on the Government payroll, 
and reduce the quality of medical care that 
NHS patients can obtain. Therefore, he 
concludes, there will be a snowball effect 
that, in a relatively short time, could cause 
a breakdown of the system. 

Only about 600 of Britain's 22,000 physi- 
clans now are outside the National Health 
Service in private practice. A somewhat 
larger number have a few private patients 
in addition to NHS patients on their lists. 

Some top officials here say that, if Britain 
were starting today from scratch to tackle 
the problem of medical care, she would not 
attempt outright nationalization, 

“If we had a chance to do it again,” one 
high-ranking official says, I think that we 
would favor some form of compulsory med- 
ical imsurance, supplemented by tax funds 
together with subsidies to hospitals to keep 
down costs, We would also act to limit the 
cost of drugs. In short, the state would in- 
sure that everyone had access to medical 
care at a reasonable cost, but without nation- 
alizing the entire system and putting all doc- 
tors on the Government payroll.” 

This official adds that President Kennedy's 
proposal to provide medical care for the aged 
through the U.S. social security system is 
the first step toward the kind of system that 
Britain probably would introduce now if 
there could be a fresh start. 


COSTS: UP AND UP 


To keep the National Health Service run- 
ning in the future, Government officials con- 
cede privately, will cost a lot more money 
than is being spent on it now. The cost for 
1962 is estimated at $23 billion, of which 
$1.7 billion comes from Government funds. 
The balance comes mostly from national in- 
surance payments and local taxation. 

In addition to more funds from taxes, ofl- 
cials say, more money undoubtedly will have 
to come from charges passed on to patients. 
At present, the only charges are 28 cents for 
a drug prescription and modest fees for spec- 
tacles and dentures. 

Some experts believe that the only way the 
system can be preserved is to move away 
from the original idea of a completely tax- 
paid medical service and to begin charging 
patients a nominal fee for every visit to the 
doctor and modest fees for hospital care. 

DRAG ON PROGRESS 


An expert but nonofficial view of the kind 
of medical system Britain should adopt on 
the basis of the experience of the past 14 
years comes from Dr. D. 8. Lees, senior lec- 
turer in economics at the University College 
of North Staffordshire. Dr. Lees recently 
completed an intensive study of the National 
Health Service for the Institute of Economic 
Affairs. He says: 

“While from the point of view of the gen- 
eral health of the community the National 
Health Service has not in any obvious way 
failed, it has given rise to problems that are 
* e * increasing in intensity. On the longer 
view, the most acute danger of the National 
Health Service is that it will prevent the 
emergency of more effective methods of med- 
ical care * . 

“Governments should move away from 
taxation and free service to private insurance 
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and fees by allowing tax concessions to those 
who can provide for themselves, and direct 
assistance to the dwindling minority who 
cannot,” 

Whatever Is done, one thing is clear in 
Britain: After 14 years of socialized medicine, 
a growing number of experts are coming to 
the conclusion that something is wrong with 
the system, and they are speaking out for 
the first time. 

The alarm bell has been touched off by the 
realization that Britain is the only advanced 
industrial nation that is losing many of its 
best young physicians through emigration 
at a time when there is an acute shortage of 
doctors at home, 


Mills Holds Ground on Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Edmond Le Breton, 
Associated Press staff writer, entitled 
“Mills Holds Ground on Principle.” 

As a Republican member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I have many 
areas of disagreement with the position 
taken by Chairman Muts, but I share 
many areas of agreement with him. I 
have profound respect for his ability, his 
knowledge, and his gracious personality 
in presenting his views, and it is a pleas- 
sure to insert into the Recorp the above 
referred to article: 

Mus HOLDS GROUND ON PRINCIPLE 
(By Edmond Le Breton) 


It's no secret that President Kennedy’s 
plan for medical care for the aged through 
social security faces trouble—and a major 
hurdle is right at the starting gate. 

Standing squarely across its path is Repre- 
sentative W nun D. Mu Ls, the possessor of 
one of the pleasantest sets of manners and 
one of the hardest political heads in Congress. 

Mr. Mrs, the Arkansas Democrat who is 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, doesn't particularly like being 
known as the major obstacle to the favorite 
domestic project of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

He feels he is being credited with even 
more than his share of the responsibility for 
the difficulties it faces. 

But neither does he like the health care 
plan, which would increase the Federal social 
security tax to pay for hospital and nursing 
nome benefits for the retired aged. 

Moreover, Mr. Mitts is convinced, the 
voters don’t like it in Kensett, Ark., where he 
was born in 1909, nor in the rest of the 
13-county district he has represented since 
1939. 


A DRIVE FOR THE BILL 

The White House has now launched a 
massive grassroots drive for the bill and Mr. 
Kennedy is taking an active, public part. 
Opponents also have stepped up their efforts 
in Washington and elsewhere. 

So the pressure on the urbane chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee has 
mounted and there has been a steady trickle 
of rumors that some of the committee mem- 
bers who consistently voted against the tying 
together of social security and health care 
are weakening in their opposition; and few 
rumors mention Mr. Mrs himself, sug- 
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gesting some compromise version could be 
framed which he might support. 

But he has told friends he has seen noth- 
ing yet that would make him change his 
position of personal opposition. And he 
insists the much more restricted legislation 
he helped put together 2 years ago for care 
of needy old folks has not yet had a fair 
chance to show its potential. 

Soft voiced, courteous, rather youthful 
looking, Mr. Muss could sit for the com- 
posite portrait of that recognizable and im- 
portant type—the southerner who has made 
good in Congress. 

Another attribute, a sharp and well- 
trained mind, shows up at tax legislation 
hearings, which frequently are technical 
enough to drive a layman to distraction. 
More than one witness has stopped with 
his mouth open as the chairman cited from 
memory an obscure subprovision, complete 
with figures and legislative history. 

EXPLAINING IMPASSE 


If Mr. Mitts were the kind of southern 
lawmaker who instinctively and invariably 
takes the conservative side of any issue, it 
would be easier to explain the impasse that 
has developed between the two mannerly: 
intelligent Democratic political profession- 
als, the President and the chairman of the 
powerful House committee. 

Mr. Murs’ record is not one sided. For 
example, when the Eisenhower administra- 
tion proposed special tax treatment of divi- 
dend income, Mr. Mrs, then a minority 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
voted and spoke against the change. 

Yet, when Mr. Kennedy asked last 
year to reverse that action and once again 
tax dividends Uke other income, the issu¢ 
was never even raised in the committee, of 
which Mr. Muts by then was chairman. 

Mr. Mrz is known to think there is no 
prospect the House will vote to abolish the 
deduction and tax credit which recipients of 
dividends now enjoy. 


RAYBURN'S KUDO 


And he is known to regard as a compli- 
ment a remark attributed to the late Speaker 
Rayburn “that under Mr. Mrs’ leadership 
the Ways and Means Committee always 
worked out tax bills that Congress could 
agree to.” 

It is possible, although not certain, that 
the House would pass a social security health 
bill tf the Ways and Means Committee en- 
dorsed such a measure. Proponents claim 
they already have the votes and stand to get 
more—if only the bill would come to the 
floor in the regular way. 

Presumably, this is part of what Mr. Ken- 
nedy wanted to tell Mr, Mrs when he asked 
the chairman to drop by the White House 
for a private chat in January. The confer- 
ence was one of the first the President set 
up after returning to Washington to get 
ready for the congressionai session. 

Mr. Mixts slipped in and out of the White 
House, eluding reporters. Neither partici- 
pant has told the world about that conversa- 

on. 

NO STRATAGEMS 


But it is safe to say it was pleasant and 
frank. On the tough issue of reciprocal trade 
expansion, there was general ment. 
the health care bill, points of view were 
expressed—not without humor—and thé 
discussions ended on a well, that's that 
note. 

Mr. Murs later sald publicly, to nobody 
surprise, that he will not support the health 
bill, but that he will not use parliamentary 
stratagems to block consideration of it by his 
committee once the trade bill is out of its 
way. 

With Mr. Mrs active support, the health 
bill might or might not be approved bY 
the predominantly conservative committee- 
Some members oppose social security on 
principle. Others, including the chalrman. 
have expressed fears that incorporating ® 
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Whole new program into the system would 
ai ultimately to an unbearably high payroll 


The all-out effort being made by pro- 
Ponents of social security, back in the 
White House and elsewhere, keeps alive the 
Possibility the Ways and Means Committee 
May yet come up with a majority vote ap- 
Proving it. Of all possibilities, this would 
give the measure its best chance in the 
House. 

If the committee does not so launch it, 
the backers are left with a choice of awk- 
Ward moves. The most likely is a discharge 
Petition by which, if a majority of the 
House signs up, the bill can be brought 
to the floor without committee action. Dis- 
charge petitions rarely succeed in the House. 
Sometimes, however, they generate enough 
Pressure so that the legislation is helped on 
its way—then or later. 

Whatever happens, pressure is sure to 
mount on Mr. Mrs, and on the position 
he has taken—one he would undoubtedly 
term realistic, if he would discuss it at all. 

“You've got to remember,” one of his 
associates said, WIL nun may look very con- 
Servative up here, but in his district people 
Call him up and say, ‘WILBUR, don't you go 
too far along with that crowd, now.’ 

“He thinks his people are probably 2 or 
3 to 1 against enlarging social security to 
Pay hospital bills. 

A tireless campaigner, Mr. Mus cer- 
tinly should know the district where he 
Was born and reared. The town banker's 
Son, he went to Hendrix College in Conway, 
Ark., then to the Harvard Law School. He 
came home to a job in the bank and a home- 
town bride. But he soon left banking for 
Politics, the county bench and Congress. 

In about 3 years, on his second try, he got 
the assignment to the Ways and Means 
Committee. * * * He was for a time con- 
sidered prime Speaker material. 

Somewhere along the line, perhaps be- 
Cause of the widening northern-southern 
Democratic cleavage that resulted from the 
1954 school segregation decision and its 
dramatic aftermath in Little Rock, Mr. 

seems to have lost his footing on the 
ladder that might have reached the speaker- 
ship. He has no mean consolation prize, 
however, as chairman of Congress’ No. 1 
committee, in terms of traditional prestige, 
and perhaps of power, too. 

But no congressional promotions free Mr. 

from the special intricacies of Arkansas 
Politics. Redistricting of the State to ad- 
Just for the loss of two seats threatened 
with tough opposition for the first time 

in years. 

This threat has now evaporated, but Mr. 
Mitts loses no opportunities between the 
Btinding meeting schedules he sets for his 
committee to go back to Arkansas and shake 
pede with constituents old and especially 

There is always the district. And if the 
Zeneral conservative bent of the district 
Seems to have hardened during the long 
bitterness since 1954—well, this is the kind 
Of thing a realist takes into account. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 


are one of the numerous and 
ethnically distinct peoples in today’s 
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Soviet empire. They are racially related 
to the Russians and other Slavic peoples, 
but have always possessed distinct na- 
tional character of their own which they 
have retained and jealously preserved. 
In their historic homeland, east of Po- 
land, and west of Moscow with its center 
in the famous city of Minsk, they had 
constituted a nation-state and lived 
there long before the rose of modern 
Russia. Then, as Russians began their 
expansionist policy, Byelorussians were 
one of the first victims of this expan- 
sion. Early in the 16th century Byelo- 
russia became part of the Russian Em- 
pire and remained as such until the 
breakup of the czarist Russian Empire 
in 1917. During these centuries of sub- 
jugation to Russian rule, Byelorussians 
successfully maintained their national 
identity, and kept alive their love for 
freedom. They struggled hard to regain 
their independence, and they had their 
chance in 1918. 

When the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
in Russia destroyed the czarist empire, 
then all non-Russian national groups 
there asserted their freedom and pro- 
claimed their national independence. 
The Byelorussians did this in 1918, and 
established the Byelorussian National 
Republic on March 25 of that year. 
Then some 10 million Byelorussians 
joined hands in rebuilding their war- 
ravaged country. But before they had 
much time to do this, they found them- 
selves face to face with their implacable 
enemy, the Communist Russians. Early 
in 1921 Byelorussia was attacked by the 
Red Army, overrun, and then made part 
of the Soviet Union. Thus in a little 
less than 3 years independent Byelo- 
russia vanished, and today it lives only 
in the minds and hearts of patriotic 
Byelorussians suffering under Soviet 
dictatorship. For more than 40 years 
these people have been living under one 
of the worst tyrannies known to men, 
but even under such heart-rending and 
soul-scorching circumstances Byelo- 
russians have not given up their hope 
for freedom. Let us all hope that they 
attain their goal and live in peace in 
their homeland. 


Comments on “Why Me?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following comments on the pamphlet 
“Why Me?” were sent to me by a constit- 
uent who is at present serving in the Re- 
serve and is a lawyer by profession. 

What is said by Mr. Krahulik, is, to 
me, important because it seems emi- 
nently factual; and is written by a young 
man who has never asked to be deferred 
or released from the service. The com- 
ments follow: 

COMMENTS ON “WHY ME?" 

The first paragraph of the Army’s pam- 

phlet, “Why Me?” immediately raises the 
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question of why our Active Forces were 
not up to strength. It discusses the “in- 
creasing tension elsewhere” as a reason for 
the recent buildup of our forces, Have we 
not had such tensions all along? Why the 
sudden panic over the cold war situation? 
Statement made that the called-up men 
had a “willingness to serve“ cannot be fac- 
tually substantiated. The constant griping 
and the letters to newspapers and Con- 
gressmen evidence a contrary attitude on 
the part of the activated reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

Page 2 of “Why Me?” protests that the 
United States “does not propose to sur- 
render,” and then discusses the fact that 
trained Reserve and National Guard units 
were needed. However, it has become ap- 
parent through newspaper accounts that 
many of these recalled units were not 
trained, having had poor instruction at 
Reserve meetings and inadequate training 
at summer camps. Many will state that 
the Active Reserve meetings and summer 
camps are a waste of time. These units 
are usually poorly equipped as well. The 
equipment and clothing shortages which 
faced these men when they arrived at their 
designated posts raises another question not 
answered by “Why Me?” 

Page 3 admits again that our forces were 
inadequate, but offers no explanation of 
why this condition existed. Can one really 
believe that the call-up of approximately 
156,000 reservists and National Guardsmen 
demonstrated anything to the Communist 
leaders? Their reaction was to erect the 
Berlin wall which has led many people to 
believe that Berlin is doomed to wither on 
the vine. The second paragraph on page 3 
would rather have us believe that the acti- 
vation “has helped Berlin to stand intact.“ 

Pages 6 and 10 deal with the draft calls, 
which reportedly are lower now because the 
Army is at its necessary strength. Why 
should the draft be decreased when, in fact, 
it should be increased in order to release the 
reservists and National Guardsmen, most of 
whom have already served their country, 
some having served 2 and 3 years on active 
duty. Men with 2 or 3 years active duty, 
which time, when coupled with Active Re- 
serve time, totals 5 years as of October 1, 
1961, are now to be released. The re- 
ports these men were called by error. Why 
Me?” makes no reference to them. 

Page 4 assumes that the called-up units 
were trained and ready to perform their 
function, One unit was redesignated from 
an “infantry” to a “transportation unit” in 
1959 and had no real experience in their new 
assignment when reactivated. This would 
not appear to be a very careful selection of a 
unit to recall. (See p. 5.) 

The many letters to newspapers and Con- 
gressmen all contradict the “intensive train- 
ing” statement set forth on the same f 
Reports are that the training is inadequate, 
with the men spending most of their time 
standing around or performing routine Army 
chores. Under the guise of training, men are 
sent into woods to dig foxholes and forced 
to remain there all day, even in inclement 
weather, their MOS apparently forgotten, 

Page 6 raises the question again of why 
the units were not at full strength. Why 
couldn't the law have been amended to per- 
mit a merger of such units or transfers from 
one to another? This could have been ac- 
complished at the time Congress authorized 
the callup. This page of the pamphlet is 
far from being accurate because men taken 
from the Reserve pool were often trained 
in one specialty, but recalled to perform 
another type of duty about which they knew 
nothing. There are numerous examples of 
this practice. The answer appears to be 
that the service called men according to their 
MOS (military occupation specialty). Some 
were apparently called because they pos- 
sessed the needed MOS even if it was their 
secondary MOS, One cannot believe that a 
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careful check was made of each man to see 
if he ever actually performed the job for 
which he was being recalled. This created a 
very serious morale problem, particularly 
among the so-called fillers, most of whom are 
men who are married, have children, a mort- 
gaged home, and other financial obligations, 
Many are professional people who have just 
started in their flelds. For these the callup 
created disruption and hardship. 

Page 6 also indicates that to recall RFA 
personnel as fillers was “fair play.” Al- 
though in fairness these men should be re- 
called before those with 2 or 3 years Active 
Army service, they did not enter the RPA 
program with the understanding that they 
would be recalled whenever a Communist- 
inspired crisis developed. Many of the RFA 
personnel are professional people who start 
thelr careers much later in life than other 
youths and hope to shorten a too long con- 
scriptive service. This is one reason many 
of the men recalled in units, or as fillers, are 
over the age of 25. 

With regard to the basis exemption from 
the callup as set forth in page 8, it is hard 
to believe that it was possible to really con- 
sider the applications for deferment which 
were reportedly voluminous. How could so 
many cases of hardship have been denied 
relief? Men were recalled who had wives and 
children, math and science teachers and at- 
torneys in control occupations had to report 
with their units or as fillers. It is under- 
standable that these individuals would be 
resentful as there are many youths who it 
is said escape the draft completely because 
they are married and are fathers. 

It is generally agreed that crises will be 
with us for an indefinite period. It would 
appear wise to correlate the Reserve program 
with the increasing age of the reservists in 
mind. At a certain age (25-28 years) the 
reservist should automatically be placed on 
standby status. The Active Army and draft 
could be geared to replace those so desig- 
nated. Such would be a fairer program for 
professional people who are either drafted 
or enter the RFA units at advanced ages. 
Whenever possible the individual should be 
placed in areas for which he is best 
by job training or education. Not to do so 
would seem to be a great waste of talent. 
Undoubtedly such a process would benefit our 
country as well as the individual and would 
result in a highly skilled and effective 
Reserve. 

I believe consideration might be given to 
placing all reservists and National Guards- 
men on standby status. If it is desirable to 
maintain a larger Active Army to meet cold 
war crises then this should be done through 
the draft. In my opinion it is unfair to ex- 
pect a few men to remain constantly on the 
alert for a possible recall over lengthy pe- 
riods of time while others escape this com- 


pletely. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Sp4c. EMIL R. KRAHULIK. 
Castro in Costa Rica 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1982 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time I have warned about the spread 
of Castroism in Latin Ameriea. Early 
last year, even before the announcement 
of the alliance for progress, I had talked 
to my friends throughout Latin America 
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relative to the spread of Castro's brand 
of communism. 

There is much to be done. 
herewith an article recently published 
by Father Didacus M. Saunders, O.F.M. 
Conventual, about the work of one Cath- 
olic priest in Costa Rico. This illustrates 
what can be done by one dedicated per- 
son: 

Castro IN Costa RICA 
(By Father Didacus M. Saunders, OFM. 
Conventual) 

Father Eduardo Aguirre is a Cuban exile. 
Fidel Castro forced him to leave his home- 
land soon after the Communist takeover. 
Father Aguirre's church on the outskirts of 
Havana was desecrated, the tabernacle rifled, 
the clborium riddied with machinegun. fire, 
the hosts scattered throughout the church. 

Castro had it in for Pather Aguirre. Even 
before the revolution, this courageous priest 
was among the first publicly to denounce 
Castro as a Communist. That is why Father 
Aguirre is now an exile in Costa Rica, And 
that is why Father Aguirre attacks Castro 
and his Communists in Costa Rica with the 
healthy zeal of a hungry tiger. 

Last summer, Father Aguirre came down to 
help us. Our conventual Franciscan mis- 
sions of Quepos, Golfito, Palmar Sur, Puerto 
Cortez, and San Vito are in the very center 
of Communist activity in Costa Rica. Father 
Aguirre spoke to the students of the voca- 
tional school, to the children of three pri- 
mary schools, to a teacher’s conference. He 
lectured daily for 1 hour over Radio Golfito. 
He talked to 2,000 Costa Ricans assembled in 
Golfito's football stadium. He visited and 
spoke to workers in 27 banana farms of the 
United Fruit Co., in the Coto and Laurel dis- 
tricts of our territory. With the help of 25 
boys from the vocational school, we distrib- 
uted more than 50,000 circulars and booklets 
to our people. This literature answered the 
vicious slanders that the Communists had 
spread about the church and laid bare the 
false promises which the Castroites had 
made to the banana workers. 

What was the impact of this counterof- 
fensive? In our central mission, Golfito 
(population 11,000), the people were intense- 
ly interested in what Father Aguirre told 
them. They were hungry for the truth about 
present conditions in Cuba. They wanted 
to know why a country like Cuba—which is 
supposed to be Catholic—fell so easily into 
the Communist trap. Most important: Many 
realized for the first time that the Commies 
could take away their own liberty and free- 
dom and in the very near future. 

The president of the municipality of Gol- 
fito at this time was Alphonsus Rodriguez 
Mora, a professed member of Fidel Castro’s 
freedom fighters and of FUTRA, the Commu- 
nist labor union. He has since gone to Cuba 
and has been forbidden to return by the 
Costo Rican Government. 

From Golfito we carried our private war 
inland to Coto and Laurel. Here Castro’s 
men had done their work exceedingly well. 
We had asked the workers to meet with us 
at the clubhouse of Coto farm 54. When we 
arrived, the clubhouse was empty. We 
Jumped back into our jeep and drove straight 
to the local quadrangle. There we saw about 
a hundred men milling about restlessly in 
the road. We asked them why they had not 
come to the United Fruit Co.’s elubhouse 
to hear Father Aguirre. They unanimously 
replied that they were Communists and were 
not interested in anything 


and children. You priests are Yankee grin- 
gos and all Yankees are imperialists. You 
are not interested in helping us. Why don’t 
we have representation with our employer? 
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We are underpaid, we can't own our own 
homes, we are poor, we are hungry. We want 
freedom, liberty, a right to organize and the 
Tight to own our own property like the 
workers in Cuba. Why don't you Yankees 
go home? Why don't we have a Costa Rican 
priest? Why don’t we have our own 
church here and Mass every Sunday?” 

This was exactly the kind of battle Father 
Aguirre was spoiling for. He grabbed his 
transistor powered megaphone and jumped 
up on top of the jeep. The first question 
he fired back was: “How can you tell me 
what rights the workers have in Cuba when 
you have never been there?” By this time 
about 300 men had gathered around. The 
substance of what Father Aguirre then said 
was this: 

I am not a Yankee. But if I were a citi- 
zen of the United States, I would be proud 
to be an American. I have not come to you 
as a representative of the United Fruit Co. 
I have not come to listen to your complaints 
and settle all your problems with false prom- 
ises and lies as the Communists do. I am a 
mative of Cuba and a Catholic priest. I 
speak to you in the name of Christ and His 
Church. I was the pastor of a large parish 
in Havana before Fidel Castro—your 
friend—expelled me from my homeland. I 
am here to tell you what the Castroites, the 
Communists, have done to your Catholic 
Church in Cuba and just what rights and 
how much liberty and freedom the people in 
Cuba actually have today under their so- 
called saviour and liberator, Fidel Castro. 

If there is freedom in Cuba today under 
Fidel Castro, if the workers have the right 
to own their property, receive high wages. 
have more leisure time and are free to use it 
as they wish, have the right to worship freely 
and speak publicly for what they believe to 
be right, just, and good—you tell me why 
more than 300,000 Cubans have fied their 
homes, without passports, without their per- 
sonal belongings, and many without thelr 
families? Why have they left the native 
soil, the land where they were born and 
raised, the soil in which their loved ones are 
buried? Why have so many fied into exile 
if all the farmland has been equally divided 
and if everybody is free to worship as he 
pleases? [By now the workers were stunn 
into silence, their mouths hanging open, no 
one daring to raise an objection or ask 4 
question.] 

The Catholic Church and communism do 
not have the same principles and do not work 
for the same ends. This is what Juan Ra- 
fael Solis Barbora and other Communist agi- 
tators tell you in your homes and over the 
radio. It is false. It is not true. If they 
have the same purposes, why has Castro 
thrown out all the priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters from Cuba and confiscated all church 
property? Why has he wiped out Catholic 
education in Cuba? Why has he desecrated 
churches by using them as houses of prosti- 
tution, dance halls, and cantinas for his mili- 
tiamen? Why has he profaned the Blessed 
Sacrament and the sacred vessels of your 
Catholic religion? 

Right now, Castro is setting up a national 
church in Cuba. He calls it the Catholic 
Church, but it is not in union with Rome. 
nor does it teach the doctrines of Christ, who 
founded your Catholic Church. This trick 
follows the same procedure attempted by the 
Communists in China. He has even 
up party members in eassocks and paid the™ 
to play the part of priests in order to lead 
the simple and ignorant into a docile ac- 
ceptance of his Communist rule. 

What about the rights and privileges of 
the Cuban workers? You may work 7 or 8 
hours a day. In Cuba the ordinary man 
must work 10 to 12 hours a day. During 
work, and many times after work, he 18 
forced to attend Communist indoctrination 
Classes, or train in the militia. 
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Women have equal rights with men. That 
means they do not have to care for their chil- 
dren, because they are taken away from their 
Parents when they are 6 months old. Wom- 
en have equal rights. That means they also 
work long hours in the fields with the men 
and carry rifies. They are allowed to see 
their husbands a few hours on Sunday. Is 
this liberty? Is this freedom? 

Thousands of men, women, and children 
are starving in Cuba today. The Commu- 
nists here have told you there will be plenty 
for everybody after the revolution. Castro 
cannot keep his promises in his own coun- 
try. He takes the greater share of the crops 
and livestock from the farmers and does not 
leave them enough to live on. 

Every day Russia is sending tanks, planes, 
and guns to Cuba. Castro’s militia is well 
trained. Why? First to keep the workers 
down and under control, second to spear- 
head the Communist infiltration of all Latin 
American countries. 

To whom can the Cuban worker bring his 
Objections now? What rights does he have? 
If he disagrees with Castro or criticizes 
him, friends report him and he is liquidated. 
His crime?—impeding the progress of the 
State. If he is not shot by the firing squad, 
he is thrown into the already bulging, un- 
Sanitary, rat-infested prisons to die of star- 
vation or disease. 

This is what the Communists—those 
friendly, well-spoken men who visit you 
every day and give you literature to read— 
are really promising you. I have received 
no money to come here and tell you these 
things. I have come to your beautiful 
country to take refuge under the free demo- 
cratic government you now enjoy. You 
must preserve this freedom. You must chal- 
lenge the Communists and their lies. 

We visited your homes about an hour and 
& half ago to distribute our literature. You 
Were all eating. You are the best paid la- 
borers in all of Costa Rico. You have the 
right to disagree with your employers, to 
discuss among yourselves government poli- 
cies you may not agree with. You have no 
fear of being reported and shot. You can 
go to mass on Sunday and receive the life- 
Slving sacraments of the church. You can 
go and do what you want when you have 
finished work. Do you want to lose these 
Privileges? Let us rather die than sell our 
souls to Communist slavery. 

One week later, 2,000 workers in the Laurel 
district of our mission territory threatened 
an armed strike against the United Fruit Co. 
Their demands: A 5-day week and a 6-hour 
day. The strike was masterminded by 
FUTRA and the strategy was to throw the 
entire Pacific coast of Costa Rica into eco- 
nomie turmoil. Under adverse conditions, 
the glittering promises of the Communists 
would appear all the more attractive to the 

workers, most of whom are illiterate. 
An apparently legitimate petition was pre- 
Sented to the officials of United Fruit. The 
Petition claimed 60 percent of the workers 
Were in favor of striking. A check quickly 
turned up information that the vast major- 
ity did not want a strike at all. Their sig- 
natures had been obtained under false pre- 
tenses. They had been told that the petition 
Was for a new bus route for schoolchildren, 
construction of a school in their particular 
area, improvement of a road, etc., etc. Most 
agreed that they were happy with their jobs, 
Wages, and living conditions. At this point, 
the threat of a strike suddenly evaporated. 

The fact of the matter is that United Fruit 
employees are the best paid laborers in Costa 
Rica. The minimum wage is 15.60 colones 
for an 68-hour day and the actual average 
daily wage is between 22 and 24 colones. 
By contrast, the peon on the large, privately 
Owned coffee plantations may receive as low 
as 5 colones for a 10-hour day. The United 
Fruit Co. also provides free hospitalization 
and medical care for workers and their fami- 
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lies, housing complete with free electricity 
and running water. Schools and recreational 
facilities are provided for the children. 

Although there is still a lot of room for 
improvement in the school system and in 
housing conditions, the good things that the 
company has accomplished for the economy 
of Costa Rica far outweigh any deficiencies. 
But the Communists seize on these deficien- 
cles and play them up as exploitation by a 
foreign enterprise. By repeating their tired 
slogans over and over again like a broken 
record, the Commies hope to dupe the ignor- 
ant and win them over to their side. 

Archbishop Carlos Rodriguez, of San José, 
has given us a 3-kilowatt radio trans- 
mitter. We intend to set up this station at 
San Vito and use it to combat the Commu- 
nist broadcasts beamed at our people from 
Radio Havana. If we can get enough finan- 
cial backing, we will increase the power of 
our radio station so that we can fight Castro 
on his own ground with greater effectiveness. 

Lat year Britain's Intelligence Digest re- 
ported the master plan for the Communist 
take-over of Latin America. The first stage 
would be revolutionary war based on guer- 
rilla action. February is a good month for 
revolution in Costa Rica. The coffee harvest 
will be in, jobs fewer, workers idle. The dan- 
ger is very real. 


Statement in Support of H.R. 834 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement submitted by me 
to the Select Subcommittee on Labor in 
support of my bill H.R. 834, equal pay for 
equal work for women, for inclusion in 
the permanent record of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings being held today: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
ory New YORK, BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, IN 

Support or H.R. 834, Marcu 26, 1962 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure and 
an honor to testify before your subcommit- 
tee. As a member of the New York delega- 
tion, I. of course, follow the activities of my 
fellow members with keen interest and 
especially those of the gentleman from 
Manhattan, who so ably presides over this 
committee. 

I am here today to speak in support of 
H.R. 834, my bill to provide equal pay for 
equal work for women. I doubt, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we will find many of our colleagues 
opposing this principle, since the American 
woman has proven herself to be man’s equal 
in the quality and quantity of work she can 
produce. ~ 

It is surprising to some, however, to dis- 
cover that in spite of this equality in pro- 
duction there is still discrimination prac- 
ticed against women in terms of pay for 
that production. While the American labor 
movement has been active in securing equal 
pay for equal work for its feminine members, 
there are many hundreds of thousands of 
women who, because of the nature of their 
employment, do not belong to labor unions 
and cannot thus avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of a powerful bargainer for their 
rights in this regard. 

H.R. 834 would express the findings of the 
Congress that since wage differentials do 
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exist in industry based purely on the sex 
of the employee, labor disputes result; 
living standards are depressed for both sexes; 
it increases the difficulty of maintaining and 
supporting a family where, for one reason or 
another, the husband has become unavail- 
able as a breadwinner. The studies of this 
problem have also shown that wage discrim- 
ination of any kind prevents complete uti- 
lization of our labor resources. The kinds 
of discrimination I am talking about are 
discrimination because of race, religion, 
creed, national origin, age, and, the one we 
have under particular consideration here to- 
day, sex. All of these discriminations exist 
in American business today and affect one 
or another group of our citizens. 

I belleve that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to do everything in its power to secure 
the elimination of these economic injustices 
and I believe that the enactment of HR. 
834 would go a long way toward accomplish- 
ing this goal with regard to wage discrimi- 
nation because of the sex of the employee. 
I urge your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, to 
report out this bill at the earliest possible 
time so that the House may consider its ob- 
vious merits and work its will. 

Thank you. 


The Science and Astronautics Committee 
Assumes a New Role on Capitol Hill 
Under the Leadership of Chairman 
George P. Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
articles from the New York Times for 
Friday, March 23, 1962—one by the 
Times’ able reporter, John W. Finney, 
describing some of the ways in which the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, of which I am happy to be a 
member, is taking the lead in establish- 
ing legislative jurisdiction over scientific 
problems, and the other a very fine 
thumbnail sketch of Chairman MILLER: 
SCIENTISTS AND CONGRESS PONDER w LIFE 

Exists In OTHER WORLDS 
(By John W. Finney) 

WasxHinoton, March 22.—In the dimly lit 
caucus room of the House of Representatives 
today, a committee of Congress and a croup 
of scientists discussed whether life exists in 
other worlds. 

The scientists told the Congressmen that 
life might well have developed on far dis- 
tant planets. But they were pessimistic, for 
political reasons, about ever establishing 
radio contact. 

They were pessimistic because they doubt 
that legislators on other planets, any more 
than on this earth, would put up the money 
to build the costly transmitters needed to 
send messages to other worlds. 

Among those heard were Sir Bernard 
Lovell, director of the Jodrell Bank Experi- 
mental Station in Britain, and Dr. Harrison 
S. Brown, geochemist at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

A serious discussion of such a subject 
would have caused laughter and ridicule a 
few years ago. The subject is one that scien- 
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tists prefer to talk about only in private to 
avoid public scorn, Thus today’s discussion 
pointed up a significant transformation tak- 
ing place in Congress’ consideration of 
scientific problems. 

Under the leadership of its new chairman, 
Representative GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat, 
of California, the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics is being transformed 
In scope and purpose into the first group in 
Congress to consider the broad scientific 
problems confronting the Nation. 

The result is to fill what has been regarded 
within the executive branch and the scien- 
tific community as the major gap in the 
present organization of the Government to 
handle scientific problems and policies. 

For congressional hearings, the committee 
today included an unusual slate of wit- 
nesses—12 of the Nation’s outstanding scien- 
tists who make up the committee's advisory 
panel on science and technology. 

From an astronomical point of view, Dr. 
Lovell said, there is a real possibility of life 
in other worlds, because at least 4 percent 
of the billions of stars in the universe must 
have planets capable of sustaining organic 
development. 

A BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

The question at this point, he said, is 
primarily biological. One positive clue was 
obtained recently, he pointed out, with the 
discovery of biochemical substances in some 
meteorites. Further evidence to answer the 
question, he said, will be obtained when 
searches are Carried out for biological life 
on nearby Mars and Venus. 

Dr. Lovell said, however, it would not be 
worthwhile to listen for messages from other 
worlds on a sporadic basis, such as was done 
in 1960 by scientists at the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory in Green Bank, 
W. Va. 

To do the job properly, he said, will re- 
quire a number of finely instrumented radio- 
telescopes developed to attack the problem 
on a long-term basis. He then expressed 
doubt that any nation would be willing to 
take on a project so expansive and so specu- 
lative, 

Perhaps if disarmament is achieved, he 
said, it will then be possible to divert some 
of the military radar dishes to listening for 
messages from other planets. 

Dr, Brown described the possibility of 
extraterrestial life as one of the most im- 
portant, exciting questions confronting us. 

His own personal bet, he said, is that life 
is a very abundant commodity in our uni- 
verse. But the chance of receiving signals 
from these other worlds, he sald, depends 
largely upon how they have behaved and 
whether they have appropriated money to 
attempt to establish contact. 

“Here I become somewhat gloomy,” he 
said, “when I think about other legislatures 
in other worlds voting money for powerful 
transmitters to send signals that may or may 
not be heard in a few million years.“ 

Dr. Brown used this example to illustrate 
his basic theme that “one of the most im- 
portant tasks confronting us is how, in the 
democratic system, to make the correct de- 
cisions on problems involving technical and 
scientific considerations.” 

“The task that confronts us now,” he 
said, “is how can we make the proper de- 
cisions in the legislative branch,” 

PART OF ANSWER FOUND 

In recent years, he said, a “generally sat- 
isfactory” answer to this problem has been 
developed within the executive branch with 
the activation of the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee, the creation of the office of 
scientific adviser to the President and estab- 
lishment of the Federal Council on Science 
and Technology to coordinate Government 
research programs, 
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Behind this comment was the fact that 
jurisdiction over scientific problems is now 
fragmented among several congressional 
committees, with no one committee exercis- 
ing an overall policy review. It is this lat- 
ter role that the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, originally set up pri- 
marily to handle the space program, is now 
trying to fulfill. 

LEADER IN HOUSE: GEORGE PAUL 
MILLER 


WasHINGTON, March 22—On the wall of 
GEORGE Paul. MILLER'S fifth story office in the 
old House Office Building is an aerial photo- 
graph of the San Francisco area where he 
was born 72 years ago. The picture is a 
sentimental reminder to a reminiscent Con- 
careers as a civil engineer, travel agent, 
gressman of a varied life that has included 
streetsweeper, fish and game official, State 
legislator, and U.S. Representative, in that 
order. 

To the new chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, the pic- 
ture is also a bothersome reminder of prob- 
lems confronting him as a legislator—prob- 
lems including the future of the San Fran- 
cisco area and of the Nation in the future. 

As he notes, in another few decades, some 
14 million persons are expected to be crowd- 
ed into the area—a population growth that 
prompts him to ask: 

“How are you going to feed and clothe 
all those people there and in similar metro- 
politan areas throughout the Nation with- 
out some breakthroughs in science?” 

His concern helps explain why he is now 
attempting to redirect his committee away 
from its emphasis on space exploration into 
becoming the scientific observer and policy- 
setter of Congress. 


AN UNUSUAL MEETING 


One of the first steps was taken today 
when a panel of distinguished scientists was 
assembled before the committee for a dis- 
cussion—unusual in the annals of Con- 
gress—that ranged from the possibility of 
life on other planets to the impact of Fed- 
eral research grants on universities. 

Mr. Mier accepts the race to the moon 
as inevitable and necessary. But more im- 
portant than being first to the moon, in his 
opinion, are the scientific knowledge that 
will flow from space technology and the 
resulting technical advances here on earth. 

His emphasis on the scientific importance 
of space exploration reflects his proudly 
mentioned educational background as a civil 
engineer. As one of the few engineers in 

, he likes to needle his lawyer col- 
leagues in the House with the comment: 

“You guys think in circles; I am one of 
the few guys around here who has been 
trained to think in straight lines.” 

Mr. MILLER is the son of a Sacramento 
River dredger captain. He received his civil 
engineering degree from St. Mary's College 
near his boyhood home of San Francisco in 
1912, The next decade he divided between 
practice as an engineer and World War I 
service as a first lieutenant in the field artil- 
lery. 


SCIENCE 


TURNED TO STREET SWEEPING 


In the 1920's, he switched over to running 
a travel agency, an enterprise that failed in 
the depression. Thrown on relicf, he was 
forced to sweep streets in Alameda, Calif., 
to receive relief allotments. The street- 
sweeping interlude led him into politics. 

He served two terms in the California State 
Assembly from 1937 to 1941 and then became 
executive secretary of the California Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game. 

In 1944 he was elected as U.S. Representa- 
tive from the Eighth Congressional District 
in Alameda County and has been successive- 
ly reelected ever since. 
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In Congress, he gained a reputation as a 
quiet spoken legislator who voted a moderate 
liberal line and was more interested in com- 
mittee work and the problems of his con- 
stituents than in seeking publicity. 

By virtue of his membership on the Armed 
Services Committee he was assigned to & 
special House committee that set up the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the House space committee. With the 
death last fall of Overton Brooks, of Louisi- 
ana, he moved over a seat to become chair- 
man of the committee. 


HELPED OCEANOGRAPHY 


Previously he served as chairman of the 
Oceanography subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

While in that post, through persuasion 
and testimony, he was able to convince the 
scientific community of oceanographers that 
it should bring in industry to help in the 
expanding program of oceanographic re- 
search. 


Colleagues describe Mr. MILLER as an easy- 
going, story-telling person with a quick, per- 
ceptive, analytical mind, A somewhat cau- 
tious person, he dislikes controversy, but 
can be a skilled politician in averting or set- 
tling an argument, 

Despite his 72 years, Mr. MILLER is a spry 
man who likes to take jaunts in the Wash- 
ington countryside and hikes in the Sierras 
of California. Some 7 years ago he broke 
the sonic barrier abroad a Navy jet fighter. 

Mr. Mun was married in 1927 to the 
former Esther Perkins, who had come from 
Overton, Nebr., to be a personnel manager in 
a San Francisco department store. They 
have one daughter, Mrs. Ann Miller Muir of 
San Lorenzo, Calif, and two grandchildren, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 24, 1962: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALorr, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, March 24, 1962) 


The Revenue Act of 1962 has been ap- 
proved for floor debate by the Rules Com- 
mittee. The Democrat majority of Rules (10 
Democrats to 5 Republicans) decreed & 
closed rule for floor debate, that is, no 
amendments permitted. Earlier, all of the 
10 Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee had instructed their 
leader, Byrnes, of Wisconsin, to t the 
Rules Committee to grant the Republican 
members the right to offer three amend- 
ments for debate and vote on the floor of 
the House during consideration of the bill. 
The 15 Democrats of the Ways and Means 
Committee were against this request and the 
Democrats of the Rules Committee sup- 
ported them. So it is that the three 
amendments (see last week’s newsletter) will 
not be considered separately. These amend- 
ments would strike out: (1) Investment 
credit and substitute liberalized deprecia- 
tion, (2) the withholding of interest and 
dividends at the source, (3) the foreign in- 
vestment increased tax. It is interesting to 
note again, so unknown to most people, the 
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real reason for packing the Rules Com- 
mittee., This gives the Democrats, the 
liberals, the ability to control floor debate, 
as to time, rules of procedures, and amend- 
ment. Coincidentally, the throttling of 
House debate encourages, if not assures, a 
poor legislative result. 

Then a last-minute change to the tax bill 
was forced through Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in an effort to sweeten the bill so 
More Members would support it. The 
changes are: (1) Reduce the investment 
credit from 8 to 7 percent (reclaiming 
$190 million for the Treasury), (2) re- 
duce utilities from 4 percent (they were 
getting 50 percent of the 8 percent) to 3 
percent (reclaiming $75 million for the 
Treasury), and (3) reducing the first $100,000 
level to $25,000 for computation purposes 
and the 50 percent of all amounts beyond 
the first $25,000 to 25 percent (reclaiming 
$360 million). These total a recovery of 
$625 million of the original $1.8 billion loss 
in an effort to balance what was expected to 
be a total tax bill that would lose $500 to 
8600 million annually to the Treasury. 
There is still some doubt as to the fiscal 
balance. Republicans voted against the bill, 
or voted present, expressing disapproval 
of the haste and lack of documentary 
information to support what appeared to 
be solely a political move to gain House 
Support. No one can dispute sensibly our 
uncertainty as a committee over what we 
are doing, without hearings or departmental 
study. Such action is certain to damage the 
prestige of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and prevents the House from acting with 
knowledge and responsibility in the final 
outcome of the bill. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 in the 
second week of hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee has produced a wide diver- 
gence of viewpoint. Basic differences center 
around: (1) Confidence versus disbelief in 
the State Department's handling of an eco- 
nomic matter in foreign policy by decisions; 
(2) more versus less trade with Communist 
bloc nations, including the amendments of 
the Battle Act and Buy American Act; (3) our 
Negotiators are versus are not able to produce 
better tariff concessions in view of present 
and past imbalances where United States 
has lowered tariffs and others have not made 
similar concessions (indeed have impaired 
Other trade controls); (4) the bill will versus 
Will not result in freer trade in view of for- 
eign licensing, quotas, cartels, turnover and 
Toad taxes, registration, even to existing em- 
bargos (Italy, for example) as a result of 
27 years of so-called reciprocal trade; (5) 
Subsidies are versus are not the Federal 
Tole. For my part, I find it hard to believe 
that the proponent witnesses have read and 
Understood the bill. The tremendous power 
grant to the President and the unlimited 
Promise of subsidy to industry and unem- 
Ployed workers is extremely dangerous. This 
One bill can change the United States into 
a Government-regulated business commu- 
nity. The willingness of some businessmen 
to accept this subsidy bill because of the 
anticipated foreign business advantages is 
all too evident—it’s a question of whose ox 
is gored. Oddly, the parade of businesses 
testifying of thelr demise in the face of for- 
eign competition, can thank themselves to a 
degree because they have been unwilling to 
take part in stemming the socialistic tide in 
Other areas than their pocketbook. The oil 
industry is still not understood by the pub- 
lic, hence, by some Members of Congress. If 
the people do not learn that foreign im- 
Ports, because cheaper, can close down this 
domestic industry, leaving us defenseless in 
times of national emergency, we are in grave 
Peril, We must keep up our ability to pump 
oil out of the ground. 

The Department of the Interlor and re- 
lated agencies appropriation bill of 1962 
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itemizes the expenditure of $73 million more 
than last year for a total of $795.8 million. 
Members of can also, if necessary, 
proclaim a saving; it is $62 million less 


than requested by the administration in the 


budget. 

The authorization for appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels involved 
a total of $13 billion ($13,000 million), and 
403 to 0. The question of congressional or 
Executive control over armaments for na- 
tional defense was the controversy and the 
B-70 the focal point. The future need for the 
manned bomber is debatable, but no one 
should question the need, it seems to me, 
until missiles can entirely do the job. Even 
then, there may be a need. We do not know. 
I am for the manned bomber until there is 
no further doubt about any weapons gap. 
The larger question centers around the ju- 
risdiction of weaponry and planning. The 
Constitution states, article I, section 8, re- 
lating to the powers of Congress, grants the 
legislative branch these authorities: “To 
raise and support armies; to provide and 
maintain a Navy; to make rules for the Gov- 
ernment and regulations of the land and 
naval forces.” So, under the Constitution 
the power to plan rests with Congress. The 
President as Commander in Chief, commands 
or manages, but does not develop plans and 
programing. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, among peoples that have domi- 
nated the course of human history over 
the milleniums the Greeks hold a dis- 
tinctly high place. These superbly 
gifted and extraordinarily gallant people 
have contributed more, perhaps, to 
Western civilization than any other peo- 
ple. That is never seriously questioned. 
In the arts and sciences, and also in 
literature as well as in spiritual values, 
the modern world owes an immense debt 
to the Greeks. But Greek genius also 
bequeathed us an idea that has become 
our most highly prized and priceless 
possession—the idea of freedom and in- 
dependence. This most cherished hu- 
man possession stems directly from the 
Greeks of the fifth century before Christ. 

But the idea of freedom that was born 
in that distant land was crushed there 
for almost 2,000 years. Against their 
more powerful and numerous foes the 
Greek people could not hold their own, 
and so for centuries they suffered under 
alien riers in their homeland. In par- 
ticular, from the very beginning of mod- 
ern times until early in the 19th cen- 
tury they lived under the oppressive 
regime of the Ottoman Turks. On in- 
numerable occasions they revolted 
against their alien overloads, but they 
could not succeed in their attempt to free 
themselves until they were effectively 
aided by their friends abroad. On March 
25, 1821, they again rose in rebellion, 
and after waging a long war against 
their ruthless enemy for more than 6 
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years, their freedom was assured by the 
destruction of the Ottoman fleet in the 
historic naval battle of Navarino. 

Today, on the 14lst anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day, the whole free 
world rejoices in the fact that these gal- 
lant people regained their freedom and 
have been enabled to retain it in the 
course of their turbulent history. 


Extremists Who Endanger Our Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
threat to the freedom and liberty of the 
American people comes from the ex- 
tremists surrounding the President who 
would subvert our Constitution in their 
zeal for power. The following editorial 
by David Lawrence in U.S. News & World 
Report points up what is happening to 
us through White House demands which 
would violate the Constitution: 

THe REAL EXTREMISTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

We hear a good deal nowadays about “ex- 
tremists"—those who brand as Communists 
other persons who are not Communists. 
Name calling, however, while deplorable, 
doesn't do as much harm to the American 
people as a whole as do the “extremists” in 
public office who would disregard the Con- 
stitution. 

For there is a trend today toward circum- 
vention of the Constitution. Scarcely a 
month goes by that some new legislative 
measure or Executive order isn't proposed 
which seeks to get around the Constitution. 

The argument recently espoused in all 
seriousness as an alibi by some people inside 
and outside Government is that amending 
the Constitution is a laborious and slow 
process, The point is made that times have 
changed and that some of the doctrines of 
past decades in the field of law have become 
obsolete. 

Oddly enough, that’s exactly the excuse 
Nikita Khrushchev gives for abrogating the 
allied agreements made in 1945 to insure un- 
restricted access to Berlin. He says these 
agreements are outmoded. 

Is it right for one party to an agreement 
to declare arbitrarily that he will no longer 
abide by its terms because he decides it is 
obsolete? 

The people of the Thirteen Original Sta tes, 
by a compact with each other, gave up cer- 
tain rights and delegated them to a central 
government. All powers not enumerated in 
the Constitution as haying been delegated to 
the Federal Government were specifically 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. This is the language of the 10th 
amendment. Why is this agreement so per- 
sistently violated? 

If the people at any time wish to change 
the Constitution, it can be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress followed by acts 
of ratification by three-fourths of the States. 

But we hear today that this is too cumber- 
some a method and that it takes too much 
time, Yet some amendments have gone 
through from congressional action to State 
ratification in less than a year. 

The truth is that where there is substan- 
tial opposition to an amendment, it nat- 
urally isn't approved. 
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Unfortunately, our record as a nation is 
not clean. The 14th amendment was not 
legally inserted in the Constitution. The 
same Southern States which were considered 
eligible members of the Union when—after 
the Civil War was over—they ratified the 
13th amendment abolishing slavery were 
then punished by Congress for refusing to 
ratify the 14th amendment. Ratification was 
accomplished by legislative coercion of the 
States by Congress and at the point of the 
bayonet by Armed Forces stationed in the 
State legislatures. Yet this same 14th 
amendment is the basis of most of the Ex- 
ecutive orders on civil rights today. The 
Supreme Court has never. consented to pass 
upon the validity of the method used to 
ratify the 14th amendment, though the Court 
has accepted cases challenging the validity of 
other amendments. 

Recently a new trend toward usurpation 
of power has arisen. It seeks by Executive 
order, or by the passage of new laws, to 
thwart or ignore the plainly written provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

President Kennedy sent a bill to Congress 
a few weeks ago proposing a far-reaching 
change in the handling of tariffs. The Ex- 
ecutive would fix the duties and commodity 
quotas—a power granted by the Constitution 
only to Congress. The bill, now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, provides, 
moreover, that Presidential determinations 
“shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be subject to review by any court.” 

Why should the people be deprived of 
judicial review when they are the victims 
of illegality in the application of trade laws? 

Also the Kennedy administration has just 
signed treaties with 24 countries on trade 
relations, but does not intend to submit 
these agreements to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion by a two-thirds vote. 

Executive orders have been issued, more- 
over, in civil rights matters, on many of 
which Congress itself has refused to pass 
laws. Thus, by Executive order, purchase 
contracts for goods or services can be with- 
held by the Government from any business 
which refuses to accept the Government’s 
dictation as to the number of employees of a 
particular color that the contractor or sub- 
contractor may hire. 

It certainly is a form of extremism to sub- 
stitute Executive orders for the laws of 
Congress. 

Extremism is bred by extremism. We 
would have less trouble with the malcontents 
in our midst if the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution were observed. 

If the method of amending the document 
is too cumbersome, let the people by the con- 
stitutional method change it. But let's face 
the fact that new extremists have arisen who 
believe that the Executive order can circum- 
vent the Constitution Lf the stated objective 
merely has popular appeal. This Is govern- 
ment by emotion—by extremism. It is not 
government by a written Constitution. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since we 
were not in session yesterday, Sunday, 
the 25th, we are commemorating today 
the 44th anniversary of Byelorussian In- 
dependence Day. In 1917 the Russian 
Revolution overthrew a decrepit and de- 
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tested czarist regime in Russia, thus 
freeing all the downtrodden nationalities 
of the Russian Empire. The people of 
Byelorussia, often known as White Rus- 
sians, are an ancient people, whose his- 
tory dates back much further than that 
of the Great Russians. Yet they have 
long been ruled from Moscow, although 
they never gave up their distinctive 
White Russian traits, their sense of na- 
tional destiny, or their respect for their 
own heritage. When the moment which 
they had long awaited arrived in 1918, 
and freedom reigned from the Baltic to 
the Caucasus, the Byelorussians pro- 
claimed their independence from Russia 
and announced the establishment of the 
Byelorussian National Republic on 
March 25, 1918. The 10 million Byelo- 
russians hoped that, having thus at- 
tained sovereign independence in their 
historic homeland, they would be al- 
lowed to enjoy the fruits of their victory 
in peace. 

But, as happened in so many other 
cases, this long-subjugated people was 


not destined to remain free. Early in 


1921, before the Byelorussians could con- 
solidate their victory or strengthen their 
new national government, the Soviet Red 
army conquered the country. Such was 
the end of this ill-fated state, and for 
the last 40 years the brave White Rus- 
sians have suffered under the tyrannical 
rule of their Soviet masters. 

The Communist-managed agricutural 
system has deprived the people of the 
food and products that should be theirs. 
Byelorussian youths have been deported 
to the Asia and Arctic regions of the 


Soviet, so that Byelorussia is drained of 


the young, patriotic citizens who can 
carry on their heritage of freedom. But 
like the other people of Eastern Europe, 
Byelorussians have refused to give up 
their ideals of national idependence 
and self-determination. And, at the 
proper time, they will again open the 
fight for their freedom. 

Tam sure all throughout the free world 
will join with me today in the prayer 
that the Byelorussian people will soon be 
liberated from the slavery of the past 
40 years. 


Success of Common Market Is Surprise 
Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no doubt that the success of the 
prospering European Economic Commu- 
nity—the Common Market as this union 
is popularly referred to—has made a 
tremendous impression not only on the 
Members of this Congress, but also on 
all American businessmen and workers 
who have read of this Community’s ter- 
rific success since its formation in 1957. 
The Common Market's success certainly 
has made itself felt among the leaders 
of Metropolitan New Orleans in all 
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fields—government, business, industry, 
and education. Since long before the 
city of New Orleans became part of the 
United States in the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803, it has been one of the great 
ports in North America. Today, it is 
our country’s second port next to New 
York, and the free flow of goods over its 
wharves is the city’s very lifeblood. 
That New Orleans is the gateway to the 
Americas and the door to the entire 
Mississippi Valley, is revealed by the 
great flood of imports and exports which 
annually pass across her docks. In the 
past 2 years, a total of more than 25 
million tons of waterborne foreign trade, 
with a value of almost $3.5 billion, has 
moved in and out of the port of New 
Orleans. ; 

For these reasons and many more, 
most of the leaders in business and in- 
dustry and government in my commu- 
nity have always supported freer trade 
between our country and the nations of 
the free world, and I am confident that 
they continue to do so in order to meet 
the changing conditions of our world 
and to enhance the economic growth 
and prosperity of our New Orleans area 
for all of our citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert into 
the Recorp the first of two articles on 
the proposed new trade program for our 
country in the light of the growing and 
prosperous Common Market in Europe. 
This article by Reporter Bob Friendly 
was written for the New Orleans (La.) 
States-Item and is entitled “Success of 
Common Market Is Surprise Here.” The 
first article follows: 

Success or COMMON MARKET Is SURPRISE 
HERE 


(By Bob Friendly) 


The New Orleans business community is 
greatly surprised and impressed with the 
success of the Common Market. 

There is a little fear of it here, too. 

And a feebly admitted dearth of knowledge 
on the subject despite the kindled concern. 

Will an economically unified Europe cut 
back on its purchase of American products? 

Should the United States reduce its Import 
tariffs in return for the lowering of barriers 
against our exports by the Common Market 
nations? 

Will U.S. business be hurt by Common 
Market products if we do agree to freer 
trade? 

Those questions have gained emphasis 
since the continental trade bloc eased into 
the second great phase of its development 
this winter and the Kennedy administra- 
tion began pushing for tarif cuts. 

The tariff move comes at this time because 
the 1934 Reciprocal Trade Act is due to ex- 
pire in the summer. The reciprocal agree- 
ment is the law that permits negotiating 
of mutual tariff cuts with other nations in 
the hope of expanding trade. 

Heretofore, the reciprocal agreement was 
renewed each time the expiration date rolled 
around. But President Kennedy feels the 
need of more sweeping tariff-cutting powers 
to meet the challenge of the Common 
Market. 

The administration's liberalized reciprocal 
law began its long march down the trail of 
congressional processes last week, 

The Common Market's second phase, which 
the trade bloc entered January 1, is one 
in which economic decisions will be decided 
by majority vote of the six member nations. 
Previously, agreements had to be reached on 
the basis of a unanimous vote, a tremendous 
hurdle that is now past. 
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The market is known officially as the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, and it had its 
inception in 1957. The idea was to create a 
larger market for domestic industries by 
eliminating all tariff barriers within the 
Community, just as the United States did 
when it merged the States into a nation. 

“Trade blocs permit a higher degree of spe- 
cialization,”” explained Dr. Hugh B. Carnes, 
professor of foreign trade at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

The agriculture areas can devote them- 
selves to automation and expanded produc- 
tion, knowing they have a large market area, 
unobstructed by international boundaries. 
The same goes for heavy industry. 

Dr. Carnes noted that the United States 
already Is near the optimum in specialization 
and would be little benefited by participa- 
tion as a member of a trade bloc. 

The nations of the Common Market West 
Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg—now have a com- 
mon currency standard and a common labor 


One franc is worth 1 mark. One mark is 
the same value as 1 lira. The combined capi- 
tal can go anywhere in the Economic Com- 
munity that it is needed for specialization 
and industrial development. 

Workers in countries with unemployment 
may migrate freely to one of the nations 
where employment opportunities are better, 
Just as is done between States in the Ameri- 
can Union. 

The Common Market nations established a 
gradual schedule for the elimination of tar- 
iffs between them, later speeding it up when 
it actually went easier than expected. 

The six now have reduced internal tariffs 
40 percent and will, if all goes well, eliminate 
them entirely by 1966. At the same time a 
common tariff is being placed on goods 
brought into the market from outside. 

This is where U.S. exporters become con- 
cerned. If the Common Market becomes 
highly specialized and reasonably self-suffi- 
cient, what will happen to the heavy US. 
exports to Europe, when there is a tariff bar- 
rier against American products? 

The Common Market economy has boomed 
even though the alliance is in tts early 
stages. The gross national product, or value 
of all the goods and services produced, ts ris- 
ing within the Common Mart at the rate of 
5 percent a year. That is about double the 
rate of growth of the United States or Brit- 
ain, 

The rapid advance of the economic com- 
munity forced Britain, aloof at first, to seek 
admission. 

“The Common Market is obviously an 
enormous success,” said Darwin S. Fenner, 
vice president of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, stockbrokers. 

“Ten years ago we wouldn't have believed 
this possible. It is one of the marvels of 
the decade and probably will lead to long 
prosperity—in Europe.” 

Others here echoed the sentiments. 

Many U.S. educators have made studies to 
see which American commodities are likely 
to be most affected adversely by the Com- 
mon Market. 

A Columbia University professor says not 
more than 20 percent of the U.S. exports to 
Europe will be hurt, He names machinery, 
finished chemicals and petroleum products. 

A Michigan State University study lists 
the following as likely to feel the effects 
seriously: 

Canned meat, crude chemicals from coal, 
petroleum and gas, petrochemicals, textiles, 
glass and pottery, iron, steel, zinc, tin, scien- 
tific instruments, medical instruments, and 
optical instruments. 

To preserve our exports to a Common Mar- 
ket that will be developing most of its own 
Products, steps must be taken to keep the 
tariff barriers low. 
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In any agreement of this nature, the Unit- 
ed States must lower some of its own im- 
port tariffs, the door even further 
to competition with American industry from 
low-cost foreign products. 

That is the basic problem. The Kennedy 
administration proposal is this: 

1. That grant authority to the 
President to totally eliminate over the next 
5 years tariffs on products where the United 
States and Common Market “together ac- 
count for more than 80 percent of world 
trade.” 

2. That Congress grant the President the 
privilege of reducing other tariffs by 50 per- 
cent on reciprocal terms. This involves 
deeper tariff cuts than the old Reciprocal 
Trade Act and permits the reduction on 
whole categories of goods rather than in- 
dividual items. 

3. That Government aid be made available 
to firms hurt by imports. The help would 
go to modernization of facilities and train- 
ing in new jobs for displaced workers. 

4. The peril point and escape clause pro- 
yisions of the previous reciprocal acts would 
be modified. The peril point, set up the 
U.S. Tariff Commission as a floor on tariffs, 
would be eliminated, but the Commission 
still would warn the President when imports 
start to hurt. The escape clause would be 
kept but made harder to invoke. 

New Orleans and Louisiana businessmen 
are doing a lot of soul searching in an effort 
to decide just how this affects them. 

Joseph W. Simon, Jr., president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans 
area, commented, “As a port city, this all 
means a heckuva lot more to us than to— 
say—Davenport, Iowa.” P 


Presiding Biskop of Episcopal Church 
Calls for Humanitarian Concern for 
Needs of People in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Right Reverend Arthur Lichten- 
berger issued a statement cautioning 
against a genera] criticism of people on 
public relief rolls. 


His most timely reminder of the Chris- 


tian responsibility for the total welfare 

of people I believe deserves to be widely 

read: 

PRESIDING BISHOP OF EPISCOPAL CHURCH CALLS 
FOR HUMANITARIAN CONCERN FOR NEEDS OF 
PEOPLE IN TROUBLE 


New Tonk — The presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church warned today against gen- 
eral criticism of people on public relief rolls. 

Obviously opposing an attitude spread by 
much-pwblicized recent controversies over 
public welfare recipients, the Right Reverend 
Arthur Lichtenberger points out its dangers 
in a statement for a special issue of the Epis- 
copal publication, Churchways. The Febru- 
ary number deals with the church’s mission 
to people of special need. 

“The total welfare of people is a basic 
concern of the Christian religion,” begins 
Bishop Lichtenberger, continuing: 

“By word and deed the ministry of Jesus 
was largely given to the personal and social 
needs of people in trouble. The Christian 
Church has always developed services for the 
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poor and the affilcted. Christians today join 
with others in supporting a wide range of 
voluntary social services. 

“The development of public welfare pro- 
grams in the United States is a recognition 
of this Christian and humanitarian concern 
for human needs. American democracy is 
best served when broad social welfare pro- 
grams function under both Government and 
voluntary auspices. 

“Public welfare services are matters of 
justice and should be available to those in 
need, unrestricted by residence, citizenship, 
or circumstances of birth. The vast public 
welfare programs must be under constant 
supervision and evaluation by public officials 
and representatives of the people to assure 
that they meet the changing needs of handi- 
capped people. But we must take great care 
that the necessary evaluation of programs 
and their administration does not transpose 
itself into general criticism of the recipi- 
ents—the aged, the blind, the sick, children 
under 18 years of age, and others who cannot 
defend themselves. 

“I hope that Episcopalians will join with 
all men of good will in being alert to the 
welfare needs of people in their communities, 
and in supporting the welfare services avail- 
able to them. This is one way of loving thy 
neighbor as thyself in our present world.” 


Address by the Honorable Frank A. 
Southard, Jr., U.S. Executive Director, 
International Monetary Fund, January 
29, 1962 


EXTENSION a 9 


HON. ABRAHAM J; MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address by 
the Honorable Frank A. Southard, Jr., 
the U.S. Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 


Mr. Southard made this address in 
Houston, Tex., at the dedication of the 
World Trade Center in that city and 
presents a clear and incisive eccount of 
America’s stake in world trade. The 
Congress has been asked to investigate 
President Kennedy’s proposed trade ad- 
justment policy and I would urge our 
colleagues to read Mr. Southard's dis- 
cussion while considering the President’s 
proposal. 

The address follows: 

AMERICA’S STAKE IN WORLD TRADE 
(By Frank A. Southard, Jr.) 

On this occasion when Houston is dedi- 
cating its splendid and beautiful World 
Trade Building I feel privileged to be a par- 
ticipant. This magnificent civic enterprise 
will stand as a dramatic evidence of your 
conviction that America has a vital stake 
in world trade. Your history and experi- 
ence make it proper that you should engage 
in this enterprise. You have great ports, 
with Houston in the forefront; you are ac- 
customed to seeing the flags of many na- 
tions flying from the ships in your harbors; 
your industries are geared to world markets; 
and your banks know how to finance exports 
and imports. Indeed, there are in this hall 
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men who are better qualified than I to talk 
to you about world trade. I can only as- 
sume that in the business of arranging for 
public speakers just as in merchandising, 
an imported article sometimes attracts the 
consumers. 

Why do nations trade with each other? 
Back in the 17th century there was a school 
of thought called mercantilism which gave 
a simple answer to that question. The an- 
swer was that a nation trades in order to get 
gold or treasure. An English merchant 
named Thomas Mun wrote a little book in 
1630 called “England's Treasure by Forraign 
Trade” which drives home this idea. Pos- 
sibly it is not too surprising that this doc- 
trine should have emerged in England wich 
such emphasis. England was not a pro- 
ducer of gold and silver, and people came 
quickly to understand that the surest way 
to bring about an inflow of precious metals 
was to have an excess of exports over im- 
ports. 

But by the 18th century economists like 
Adam Smith began to give a different answer 
to the question. Their answer is that coun- 
tries export In order to get desirable goods 
and services in return. This may seem to 
contradict much present-day emphasis on 
exports. We do give great importance to our 
export trade—and for reasons which I will 
explain later, rightly so. But we must from 
time to time remind ourselves of the simple 
truth that countries export in order to be 
able to import what they need or want. A 
country which wanted no goods and serv- 
ices from the rest of the world because it 
produced everything better and cheaper at 
home, would not export at all—except, as 
Thomas Mun would advise, to bring home 
gold. Even if exporting solely to get gold 
seemed to make sense, a self-sufficient coun- 
try couldn't export very long, because the 
capacity or willingness of other countries 
to pay gold would at some point be ex- 
hausted. 

Once we begin to think about foreign 
trade as the exchange of what we can spare 
for what we want, typical illustrations come 
to mind. For example, we exchange manu- 
factured goods with Latin America in re- 
turn for coffee, cacao, bananas, and other 
tropical products which we cannot produce 
at home. Much more complex exchanges of 
goods and services between countries ere 
no less advantageous. ‘Trade is related to 
demand and, in a money economy, as econ- 
omists put it, demand is a function of in- 
come. This means that trade between poor 
people or trade between poor nations never 
amounts to very much, It is not surprising 
but it is often forgotten that the most com- 
plex, the largest, and in the aggregate the 
most profitable trade takes place between 
prosperous industrial countries. This, in- 
deed, is the reason for our vital interest in 
the Common Market of Europe—as Mr. Wil- 
liam Clayton has so cogently explained. 

The history of foreign trade is filled to the 
brim with romance and adventure, with ex- 
citement and peril. And that history vividly 
reminds us that foreign traders have always 
been searchers for the goods which people 
want. When the Phoenicians and the Greeks 
sailed their frail ships out into the far 
reaches of the Mediterranean and even into 
the Atlantic they did not venture “beyond 
the sunset and the baths of all the western 
stars” simply in order to find a market for 
Phoenician dyes and Greek pottery. Not at 
all; they were hunting for things, known or 
unknown, which could be sold back home. 
During the centuries when Venice was the 
richest and most powerful city in the West- 
ern World, it was the channel through which 
the wonderful goods of the Orient reached 
the slowly growing markets of Western Eu- 
rope, The courageous mariners who pushed 
their way farther and farther along the 
const of Africa until finally they rounded 
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the Cape of Good Hope, were hunting for an 
ocean route to the East so that the costs 
and dangers of caravans across Asia could 
be avoided. And when Columbus made his 
first landfall on the Island in the West In- 
dies which he named San Salvador he 
thought he had reached Cipangu and Cathay 
and could capture the precious flow of spices 
and silks for Spain. 

True enough, Eldorado was also the goal 
of men's dreams and once the Old World 
found that this was indeed a New World 
and not the Orient, the search for gold and 
silver was unrelenting and merciless. But 
fortunately there was no gold along the coast 
of North America, and this rich land be- 
came a source of things which Europe could 
use—things like indigo and tobacco and cot- 
ton and timber—and foreign trade grew and 
prospered in colonial days. 

The United States from the earliest years 
of our Independence has been-a great trad- 
ing Nation. Our clipper ships set records on 
every route, and the names of our products 
were seen on signs in cities all over the 
world. Today our foreign trade is gigantic 
and the United States is the leading trading 
country. In 1960, when world exports (ex- 
cluding the Sino-Soviet bloc) amounted to 
$113 billion, our exports were almost $20 
billion. The next two exporting countries 
were Western Germany with $11 billion and 
the United Kingdom with $10 billion. On 
the import side we also were first, with 816 
billion in imports (on a cif. basis) com- 
pared with $13 billion for the United King- 
dom and $10 billion for Germany. 

This tremendous export and import trade 
amounts to 7 percent of our gross national 
product. Our exports alone in 1960 were 
almost 8 percent of the total value of all the 
movable goods which we produced. In 1961 
our nonmilitary exports were at a record 
high and may for the first time have ex- 
ceeded $20 billion. Our imports in 1961 were 
running at about $141 billion f.o.b., and 
our export surplus thus amounted to roughly 
$5.5 billion which in the past 12 years was 
exceeded only in the Suez-crisis year of 1957. 

Western Europe is our best market, taking 
more than a third of all of our nonmilitary 
exports. But Canada is our largest single 
market, followed by the United Kingdom 
and Japan; and the 20 Republics to the 
south always have been and still are major 
buyers of American goods. Almost a fourth 
of our total exports are products of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Over one-fifth consists of 
machinery, over 10 percent of various metals 
and manufactures of metal, and about 14 
percent comprises transportation equipment. 
The list of American industries which send 
much of their output to foreign markets is 
long indeed. If we take a look at agriculture 
we find that In 1960 19 percent of thé con- 
densed, evaporated, and dried milk was ex- 
ported, 33 percent of all fats and olis (in- 
cluding 50 percent of the cottonseed olt and 
43 percent of the soybean products), 28 
percent of the barley, 59 percent of the rice, 
45 percent of the wheat, over 10 percent of 
the citrus fruit, 23 percent of the dried 
frult, 28 percent of the leaf tobacco, and 
49 percent of the raw cotton. If we look 
at industry there were equally striking 
figures in 1960. Twenty-six percent of our 
lubricants went abroad and 35 percent of 
our sulfur; 10 percent of our tin plate 
was exported, 19 percent of our aluminum, 
20 percent of our copper, 22 percent of our 
metal-cutting machine tools, 45 percent of 
our construction graders, 15 percent of our 
agricultural machinery, 19 percent of our 
trucks and buses, 20 percent of our DDT 
production, and 26 percent of our carbon 
black. We exported aircraft and parts in 
1960 with a value of $13 billion; indeed, a 
good third of the output of our aircraft in- 
dustry Is exported. 

Our imports, as we might expect, follow 
closely the ups and downs of our national 
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production, because about 40 percent con- 
sists of raw and semiprocessed materials for 
which our needs ure high in prosperity and 
low in recession. In 1959, for example, total 
imports exceeded $15 billion whereas at the 
bottom of the recent recession they dropped 
substantially below $14 billion at an annual 
rate. Another 20 to 25 percent of our im- 
ports are foodstuffs and the remainder are 
finished manufactures, Western Europe is 
not only the best market for our goods but 
also the largest source of our imports. Can- 
ada, however, is the largest single supplier 
of our imports just as it is our largest single 
export market. From Latin America in 1960 
our imports amounted to $344 billion, and 
our imports from Japan reached $1.1 billion. 
though we exported an even larger value of 
goods to Japan. 

What are some of the articles making up 
this vast inflow of commodities? Coffee 
alone exceeds a billion dollars a year and 
sugar half a billlon. Raw materials for 
the textile industry and woodpulp for our 
papermills are major items. Petroleum im- 
ports are large, amounting to about a billion 
and a half dollars a year. Iron ore is im- 
portant as are bauxite and copper. In 
1960 we imported almost $114 billion of 
machinery and vehicles; but, reflecting the 
tremendous spread and strength of American 
industry, our exports of those products ex- 
ceeded $6 billion. In chemicals the inter- 
change is equally striking. our imports 
amounting to $350 million and our exports 
to $1.7 billion; and in fron and steel mill 
products we imported $560 million and ex- 
ported $611 million. 

World trade is a vital part of our economy. 
It is the source of valuable, desirable, and 
essential goods which we need and want; 
it provides a market for $20 billion of the 
goods we produce; it is the basis of our mer- 
chant marine, and of much of the activities 
of our great banks, our freight forwarders, 
and our insurers. Our seaports and the 
railroads and trucking companies serving 
them owe much of their business to foreign 
trade. But our stake in world trade is 
even more essential to our national well- 
being than can be measured by those agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, and finan- 
cial considerations. If it cannot be said of 
us, as it can of some other industrial 
countries, that we must export or dle, it 
can nonetheless be said that on the success 
of our exporters depends our ability to main- 
tain our farflung defense lines, our financial 
leadership, world confidence in our currency. 
and our capacity to help the underdeveloped 
countries of the world to build a more pros- 
perous society. All of this rests on our for- 
eign trade. 

Still, it may be asked, Why do we need to 
do more than we are doing? We are export- 
ing much more than we are importing. In 
1961, with exports of about $20 billion and 
imports of about $1444 billion, we had an 
export surplus of about 65 ½ billion. Indeed, 
if we take goods and nonmilitary services to- 
gether, our surplus was $7.8 billion. Yet in 
the face of this near record performance, high 
officials of our Government emphasize almost 
daily how important it is for us to main- 
tain our power to compete in world markets 
and to increase our exports to even higher 
levels, Accolades will be given to companies 
which are successful in the struggle for busi- 
ness around the world. 

Why is this? If we are already exporting 
much more than enough to pay for the 
things we need, arent we doing enough? 
The answer is that we are not; that we must 
do still more to sell our goods in the markets 
of the world. There are two reasons why this 
is so. First, our high trade surplus in 1960 
and 1961 reflects boom conditions abroad 
(especially in Europe) at a time when the 
United States was going through a recession. 
As our economy moves again into higher 
gear, our imports rise faster than our ex- 
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Ports. This means that we must be 
able to generate large trade surpluses 
at times such as the last half of 
1961 and 1962, when we may easily add 
#1 billion to our import total. Second, the 
trade in goods is only one, even though the 
est, element in our total transactions 
With the rest of the world. There are other 
important items. There are the services we 
buy from foreigners and sell to foreigners 
Such as freight, insurance, and banking. 
There are the expenditures of our tourists 
abroad and of foreign tourists in this coun- 
There are the remittances which for- 
eigners or immigrants in this country make 
to their families and friends abroad. There 
ls the flow of capital both into and out of 
Cur country and there is the aid which we 
Bive to less developed countries and the 
Money we spend abroad for defense. All of 
these transactions are added up in our bal- 
ance of payments. The credits in this bal- 
ance are the amounts we earn by selling 
goods and services and the commercial capi- 
tal which flows in, and the debits are the 
amounts we pay for goods and services and 
Outflow of capital, our oversea expenditures 
for defense and our outlays for foreign ald. 
What we must have is a reasonable balance 
or equilibrium in the total of these credits 
and debits arising from our international 
tions. We must have it if we are to 
Play our proper political, financial, economic, 
and military role in the world, and if the 
dollar is to command world confidence. If 
We do not succeed in achleving and main- 
a reasonable equilibrium between our 
total receipts and our total payments, we will 
Tun into trouble. On the one hand, if we 
Were to have a large surplus of credits over 
Gebits (which, to be sure, we have not had 
or many years) the rest of the world would 
have to settle this surplus by using up its 
gold and dollar reserves. As the reserves of 
the rest of the world declined, the stability of 
the international system would be threat- 
ened. If, on the other hand, year after year 
Wwe run a persistent and large deficit in our 
ce of payments, we lose gold or foreign- 
ers have to hold dollars in increasing 
amounts or both of these things occur. 
is a limit both to the amount of gold 
Which we can afford to lose and to the 
amount of dollars which foreigners would be 
to hold, Neither of these limits is 
easy to define, but what we do know is that 
&t some point we must achieve a reasonable 
Aulubrium between total debits and total 
Credits 


There is the closest kind of connection be- 
tween our balance of payments and our stake 
in world trade. The United States has a 
free, private, profitmaking economy. Our 
-Producers export goods because it is profit- 
able to do so and our businessmen import 
Foods because the economy as a whole wants 
and needs them and because they can be 
Sold or used profitably. But in the larger 
Context of our international accounts, our 

dise trade, both exports and imports, 
Overshadows all other transactions and pro- 
the margin of earnings over payments 
enables us to achieve the equilibrium 
Our balance of payments which is so es- 
Sential. This is why our Government puts 
Stress on the need to expand exports; 
and it is why we must and do have such 
Scute national interest in what is happening 
pra the Comomn Market of Europe as well as 
the other markets of the world. 
1 balance of payments has its complex- 
ties, and I will not impose on your time and 
attention to read off all of the figures 
unless seen and studied can become 
šo confusing. But I will give the trend in 
ried international payments and explain the 
pictrelationships of the big items. The 
ited States is the most powerful country 
the world, and no Americans are any 
More conscious of this than are Texans. 
t we do or don't do has more impact 
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than the activity or inactivity of any other 
country. There are three big and important 
types of activities which the United States 
carries on in the world, and which in the ag- 
gregate calls for expenditures each year of 
$7 to $8 billion. One of these consists of 
our oversea military expenditures, which 
amount to about $3 billion each year. This 
chiefly represents what we spend in foreign 
countries for materials and supplies to main- 
tain our troops and what is spent by the 
troops themselves. Our defense lines do not 
stop at our shores; they run far beyond the 
seas. We need do no more than recall names 
in the headlines such as Berlin and Korea 
and Vietnam in order to understand why 
these expenditures are being made and must 
be made. Second, our business enterprises 
and our private financial institutions make 
long-term investments abroad each year 
amounting to $2 or $2)4 billion. ‘These in- 
vestments may be in factories or oil wells 
or plantations or they may consist of com- 
mercial loans to foreign borrowers or pur- 
chases of foreign securities. They reflect the 
worldwide interests of our tremendous en- 
terprise system and they reflect also the 
power of our money markets in world affairs. 
Third, our Government directly or through 
international Institutions makes loans and 
grants to the several-score underdeveloped 
countries in the world which are striving to 
build up their economies so that some day 
they may more closely match the success 
of our own in providing a prosperous life 
for the masses of their people. These loans 
and grants have recently been running at a 
level above $3 billion a year, although as 
I shall explain, much of this is tied to ex- 
penditure within the United States. 

For our great country to carry out its 
destiny, these international transactions for 
defense, for investment, and for aid are 
inescapable, and they will continue to be 
very large. But the question which I am 
raising is what these transactions have to 
do with our stake in world trade or, indeed, 
what they have to do with foreign trade at 
all. 

What happens when we take our dollars 
as much as $8 billion of them each year—and 
invest them overseas or spend them abroad 
for military purposes or make loans and 
grants with them to dozens of foreign coun- 
tries each of which has its own currency? 
Fortunately, a considerable part of these 
transfers are taken care of directly through 
the export of goods and services. In talking 
to the 1962 Savings Bond Conference in 
Washington a few days ago, Secretary Dillon 
explained that about two-thirds of all for- 
eign ald is expended right in the United 
States for American-made equipment, ma- 
terials, and services. This means that in 
1960, of total loans and grants by the Gov- 
ernment of about $3.4 billion, $2.2 billion 
was directly refiected in our exports of goods 
and services. That is, the debit arising from 
the loan or grant was directly offset by the 
credit arising from the export of goods or 
services. Secretary Dillon also said that we 
hope to cut the balance-of-payments impact 
of foreign economic ald still further, and get 
it down to one-fifth. 

But some part, and in the case of military 
expenditures and private investment, a 
considerable part, of these big transfers has 
to be made through the foreign exchanges. 
This means that large amounts of dollars 
come into the possession of foreign financial 
institutions, some of them commercial banks 
and some of them central banks or treas- 
uries. Now, if the United States at the same 
time is earning considerably more from its 
exports of goods and services than it Is 
spending for its imports of goods and serv- 
ices, those excess dollars which foreigners 
acquire because of our military expenditures 
and private investment or public loans and 
grants not tied to U.S. procurement will be 
used to settle what foreigners owe for goods 
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and services purchased in the United States, 
Let us assume some simple figures. Suppose 
that the U.S. surplus on account of goods 
and services was $8 billion in a given year 
and let us suppose that our net deficit due 
to oversea military expenditures, private 
investment, and foreign aid was also $8 bil- 
lion. We would then have a basic balance 
in our international accounts and there 
would be no difficulty at all unless there was 
an outflow of short-term capital. We would 
then be unlikely to lose gold, nor would for- 
eigners Increase their dollar holdings. 

From this simple example let me gen- 
eralize. The United States must earn 
enough by the sale of goods and services 
abroad and from the income of its oversea 
investments to pay for the goods and serv- 
ices it buys and to provide a surplus to 
cover its net transfers into foreign curren- 
cies on account of such important things as 
military expenditures, new private long-term 
investments overseas, and untied Govern- 
ment loans and grants to underdeveloped 
countries. If the surplus we generate by 
selling more goods and services than we buy 
is not large enough to balance out our net 
payments arising from those other trans- 
actions, then we run a deficit in our inter- 
national accounts. This deficit can be ag- 
gravated if at the same time there is a net 
outflow of short-term money from the 
United States, possibly because of greater 
availability of capital in our financial mar- 
kets, or because interest rates were higher 
abroad, or because of speculative movements 
of capital. 

What would happen then? What happens 
if we run a big deficit in our international 
accounts? As a matter of fact, and I am 
sure many of you in this audience know this, 
we have been running a deficit for a good 
many years and in 1958, 1959, and 1960 the 
deficit was big, reaching a total of more 
than $11 billion. The answer is that we 
lose gold, or foreign countries accumulate 
larger and larger amounts of short-term dol- 
lar holdings in the United States, or both 
things occur. In the 11 years through 1960 
we lost almost $7 billion in gold and foreign 
countries Increased their liquid dollar hold- 
ings on official and private account by some- 
thing like $1214 billion. 

As long as we have enough gold or as long 
as foreigners are willing to go on holding 
larger and larger amounts of dollars in the 
form of deposits and short-term securities, 
we can run a deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments year after year. But very evidently 
neither of those two conditions can exist 
indefinitely. Large though our gold reserve 
still is, at almost $17 billion, we cannot al- 
low it to decline indefinitely without run- 
ning the risk that our capacity to maintain 
the parity of the dollar will be called into 
question. Nor can we expect to build on 
top of that gold reserve an indefinitely in- 
creasing amount of foreign-held dollars, 
which already amounts to $20 billion. 

The dollar is a key currency; along with 
sterling it is one of the two key currencies 
of the Western World and it is the more 
important. Foreign individuals and banks, 
and foreign central banks and treasuries 
hold very large amounts of dollars—$20 bil- 
lion in liquid forms, as I just stated, plus 
large longer term dollar investments. They 
do this willingly, because dollar holdings are 
useful as working balances and because re- 
serves can be conveniently held In dollars. 
But foreigners’ willingness to hold dollars 
depends on their confidence in the dollar. 
That confidence in turn Is in very large part 
dependent on our capacity, taking 1 year 
with another, to achieve and maintain a 
reasonable equilibrium in our balance of 
payments. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress earlier this month President Ken- 
nedy gave strong emphasis to this essential 
objective, He also said that through our 
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firm efforts and with the cooperation of other 
countries we should be able to achieve this 
objective. The record of the past 2 years 
gives room for real encouragement. The 
basic deficit in our balance of payments— 
that is, the deficit arising from all recorded 
transactions except short-term capital move- 
ments—amounts in 1959 to $43 billion. 
In 1960 it was less than half, $1.9 billion. 
In 1961 preliminary estimates are that the 
basic deficit was only about $500 million, if 
we include some prepayments of debt, espe- 
cially by Germany. The most important 
reason for this improvement was the in- 
crease in our surplus of nonmilitary ex- 
ports from $1 billion in 1959 to $4.7 billion 
in 1960 and to an estimated $5.4 billion in 
1961. Adding the short-term capital move- 
ments, including transactions for which no 
accounting is yet available, in order to ar- 
rive at our overall balance of payments 
position, the overall deficit which in 1959 
and 1960 averaged about $3.8 billion is esti- 
mated in 1961 to have been something less 
than $2.5 billion, again including prepay- 
ment of debt by Germany and some other 
countries. 

This is progress but it is not yet success. 
Again to quote the President's message, 
“The problem is not yet solved. * * * Our 
goal must be a reasonable equilibrium in our 
balance of payments. * * * If we are to 
pay for our commitments abroad we must 
expand our exports. Our businessmen must 
be export conscious and export competitive. 
Our tax policies must spur modernization of 
plants, [and] our wage and price gains must 
be consistent with productivity. * * *" 
The challenge before us is vital, and our 
stake in world trade has an importance be- 
yond exaggeration. On the strength of our 
export industries depends not only their 
Own prosperity. On it depends our capacity 
to buy what we need from the rest of the 
world, and our ability to carry out our far- 
flung activities along the frontline of the 
defense and economic progress of the free 
world. Nor can we allow our recent good 
export performance to lull us into somno- 
lence. The other industrial countries are 
formidable and successful competitors. In 
fact, our share in world exports has slipped 
from about 20 percent in 1951 to 18 percent 
in the 1960. Indeed, even in 1961 of 10 in- 
dustrial countries only the United States 
failed to show an increase in the export of 
manufactured goods. 

Sobriety in fiscal affairs, firmness in mone- 
tary policy, and commonsense in wage 
settlements are essential if we are to main- 
tain the dollar as a sound which 
the free world is willing to hold. Our in- 
dustry and our agriculture must strive to 
achieve and exert the creative and dynamic 
leadership in technology which will make 
possible a still larger flow of goods of high 
quality and low price into export channels. 

Those are the basic policies and funda- 
mental actions on which our success in 
world markets will depend. But in addition 
the Government has a threefold program 
of action to support our export effort and to 
achieve and sustain a reasonable equilibrium 
in our balance of payments. 

First, we are taking steps to reduce, re- 
Strain, or offset our oversea expenditures, 
This is being done in several ways. Through 
economies and cooperative arrangements 
with some of our allies, we hope to reduce 
our oversea military expenditures. All of 
the agencles of the Government concerned 
with oversea ald are directing an increas- 
ing amount of procurement to sources with- 
in the United States so as to decrease even 
further the impact of foreign aid on our 
balance of payments. Efforts are also being 
made to lessen any special inducements to 
U.S. investment in the other industrialized 
countries. 

Second, the Government has planned and 
put into force a many-sided program to pro- 
mote exports. The Export-Import Bank and 
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various insurance companies have developed 
an export credit insurance program on a 
basis never before avallable. The Govern- 
ment is more intensively collecting informa- 
tion on export opportunities in various mar- 
kets and there is a much more active pro- 
gram to exhibit American goods throughout 
the world. Pro have been made for 
changes in regulations relating to deprecia- 
tion and investment credits as a means of 
encouraging the modernization of plant 
which would help to strengthen the competi- 
tlve capacity of our industry. 

Third, some action has been taken and 
other action is being planned to open for- 
eign markets more widely to American goods. 
Using the authority which the trade agree- 
ments legislation provides, the Government 
has been engaged in prolonged negotiations 
with the countries which are contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (known as the GATT), and es- 
pecially the six European countries in the 
Common Market. These negotiations have 
been successful in giving our exporters some- 
what better opportunities, But we have vir- 
tually exhausted the possibility for further 
progress in trade negotiation by this item- 
by-item procedure, which fails to take ac- 
count of new developments and present-day 
conditions in world markets, especially in 
the other industrial countries. 

The European Economic Community has 
already begun to make its mark on world 
affairs with its rapid development toward 
a common market and economic union. The 
United Kingdom's current negotiation for 
membership makes imminent the possibility 
of a united Europe which will be our equal 
in size, wealth, and economic power. The 
creation of a single, large economic area in 
Europe, similar to that of the United States, 
is one of the most important events of this 
century, at once a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. These two large markets, the United 
States and Western Europe, jointly produce 
almost 90 percent of the free world’s indus- 
trial goods and export almost 90 percent of 
the industrial goods that move in world 
trade. 

It is clear that what we and Europe do in 
our economic relations with one another, and 
the policies we and they Jointly adopt with 
regard to the other free and friendly coun- 
tries will profoundly influence the economic 
shape of the free world. It is not to be won- 
dered, therefore, that the President is giv- 
ing such emphasis to the need for a vigorous 
recasting of our commercial policy. We must 
have the means to negotiate with the coun- 
tries of Europe the terms on which our ex- 
ports will continue to have access to their 
markets—the most rapidly expanding mar- 
kets in the world. We must also be able to 
create conditions in which we and Europe 
together may provide a positive pole of at- 
traction for the less-developed and develop- 
ing countries of the world. Our success in 
this venture will do much to secure and in- 
crease our stake in world trade, to maintain 
world confidence in our currency, and to 
preserve and protect our international eco- 
nomic, political, and military position. This 
is the challenge in 1962. 


New Orleans and the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing into the Recorp the ninth and last 
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article in a series on New Orleans and 
the Americas,” written by reporter Bill 
Stuckey, of the New Orleans (La.) 
States-Item. The final article, entitled 
“Antics of Fidel Castro Proved Harmful 
to City Economically,” follows: 
New ORLEANS AND THE AMERICAS—ANTICS OF 
FIDEL CASTRO PROVED HARMFUL To CITY 
ECONOMICALLY 


(By Bill Stuckey) 


Cuba—so far away from home, and yet 50 
close to your bank balance. 

Or, the jobs, the income, and the taxes for 
the local government which Castro took 
away from New Orleans, 

Example: 

At the western tip of Cuba in the spring 

of 1960,, the Castro regime seized a nickel 
and cobalt ore plant built at a cost of $75 
million by Freeport Nickel. 
At the same time, a refinery where this ore 
was to be shipped and processed, located 20 
miles downriver from New Orleans, shut its 
doors. More than 500 New Orleans area resi- 
dents, representing a potential annual pay- 
roll of $3.5 million, were out of jobs. 

Also out the window was some $9 million, 
most of which the company would have 
spent in this area annually for refinery sup- 
plies and services. 

Example: 

At least six shipping lines which operated 
regular passenger and freight service be- 
tween the port of New Orleans and Cuba 
were forced to suspend this lucrative trade. 

These were the West Indian Fruit and 
Steamship Co., which ferried railroad cars 
to Cuba; United Fruit and Standard Fruit, 
and the Cubamar, Garcia, and Mayan Lines. 
Locally headquartered Standard Fruit also 
lost a $1 million wharf in Cuba, 

Effect? 

Vessels for these shipping companies made 
dozens of stops in this port before Castro. 
So did many other ships carrying sugar— 
which made Cuba the biggest source of im- 
ports shipped through New Orleans in 1960 
and before. 

One locally headquartered shipping com- 
pany with Latin trade routes, Gulf and 
South America, estimates that on every stop 
in this port, each of its ships accounts for 
an average of $79,000 in jobs for longshore- 
men, crew wages spent here, buying fuel and 
supplies, repairs and maintenance, docking, 
and pilot fees and many other considerations. 

Another company deep in the Latin trade, 
Mississippi Shipping Co., hit a higher figure 
$174,000, 

Regardless of which figure you use, such 
money goes u long way toward keeping many 
secondary local businesses alive. It also 
produces sales taxes and other taxes which 
the city uses to finance streets, police and 
fire protection and dozens of other municipal 
services. 

Example: 

The Robinson Lumber Co., also local, had 
a $350,000 shipment of Spanish cedar ready 
to transport to Cuba. Castro decided no 
deal. 

Possibility: 

At present, there are approximately 1,000 
Cuban refugees in New Orleans. As yet 
this has not created much extra competition 
for jobs. 

But if Congress names New Orleans a ma- 
jor Federal refugee center, many of the 60. 
000 refugees now in Miami might migrate 
here and unwittingly cause economic con- 
fusion. 

The complete damage which the Red takt- 
over in Cuba caused here hasn't yet been cal- 
culated in entirety. It didn’t begin to wreck 
the local economy, but it caused a mighty 
painful scratch. 

In some ways, however, New Orleans was 
lucky. 

The Boston headquarters of United Fruit 
Co., for example, claims losses of $38 to $40 
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million caused by Castro’s seizure of its 
Cuban sugar operation. That sugar, how- 
ever, was refined in the East, not here. And 
the overall company loss didn't have much 
effect on the local United Fruit Division, 
where more than 300 salaried personnel and 
almost 650 hourly workers are employed. 

This was also true for Colonial Sugar's 
600-employee refinery in Grammercy, and 
American Sugar’s 1,000-employee refinery in 
Chalmette. Their parent companies suffered 
huge Cuban losses, but the shock waves 
weren't felt by local employees. 

And while some confusion was caused dur- 
ing the Government's search for new world 
Sources of raw sugar for south Louisiana's 
seven sugar refineries, the Cuban source has 
long since been replaced. 

One local company, according to how you 
look at it, might even have come out ahead. 

Pan-American Life Insurance, which has 
$80 million invested in various Latin coun- 
tries, lost a $10 million investment in Cuba 
according to that company’s Fritz Lindley. 
But the company also had financial obliga- 
tions in Cuba of about $25 million—and 
Castro got that, too. 

That's the sort of thing which happens 
locally when trade and business ties between 
New Orleans and a Latin American country 
are cut off abruptly. 

But there are other types of disturbances, 
not quite so spectacular as a Communist 
Putsch, perhaps, which can also generate re- 
Percussions here. 

Some of these more subtle dangers come 
from sources. 

The local export station for Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., for example, reports that new import 
restrictions have cut down the amount of 
goods usually shipped from New Orleans to 
Colombia and Brazil. 

Even the Nation’s greatest Latin aid pro- 
gram yet, the $20 billion alliance for progress, 
Can have serious local side effects (which 
will most likely be overcome by the good 
effect on local trade). 

O. W. Robinson, of the Robinson Lumber 
Co., said his company has invested $5 mil- 
lion since 1939 in Nicaragua, where it has 
timber rights to an estimated one-quarter of 
that entire country. 

But to receive U.S. alliance aid, Nicaragua, 

all other Latin nations, must effect cer- 
tain reforms in ita tax collection structure 
and collection program. 

Robinson said Nicaragua is reforming its 
tax structure by planning a new tax on ex- 
Ports, which could 


scores of U.S. cities—to get a share of 
the trade with the Americas for themselves. 

Paul Vogel, international trade director of 
International House, said that foreign trade 
interests in various U.S. cities “are increas- 
ingly successful” in getting help from local 
and State governments in snaring larger 

of this trade. For example, he said 
that the Governor of South Carolina has 
Made recent trips to Latin America solely to 
Promote the port of Charleston. 

There are certain Latin nattons in which 
New Orleans has a particularly heavy stake— 
Particularly as sources of imports which keep 
many local processing industries in operation 
And of two-way trade which generates local 
shipping business. 

on dollar value of 1960 imports 

through this port, imports which directly 

SUpport large local processing operations, 
ere are those countries: 

Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Guatemala, 
coffee; Mexico and Brazil, sisal, henequen, 
and vegetable fiber; Honduras, Ecuador, and 
the Dominican Republic, bananas; and, Ja- 
maica, bauxite. 
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That political disturbances and other 
events which might have local economic re- 
percussions will occur in all of these coun- 
tries doesn't seem too probable now. But 
they didn't seem probable in Cuba either 
several years ago. 

In New Orleans, it was trade which estab- 
lished the first contact between this com- 
munity and Latin nations. As that in- 
creased, many Latins came here to live and, 
according to research done at Tulane Uni- 
versity, many found New Orleans more com- 
patible than any other U.S. city. Since 
World War II. International House, other 
agencies and individuals have worked to 
broaden local Latin ties to include scientific, 
educational and intellectual factors—all of 
which have presumably circled back to in- 
crease the volume of trade. 

It adds up to a link of understanding sur- 
passed by few, if any, U.S. cities. 

But would this local reservoir of under- 
standing for things Latin prevent other 
Cubas? That could be the question of the 
decade for New Orleans. 


Citizenship Education in Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased, indeed, to insert an address 
before the Woman’s Press Club of New 
York City, made on January 20, 1962, 
by Dr. R. Gordon Hoxie, provost, C. W. 
Post College of Long Island University. 

My reason for inserting this in the 
Recorp is not only that it is an excellent 
address but that it points up many im- 
portant factors that must be considered 
vital in the flelds of education today. 

Secondly, it is also indicative of the 
stature of Dean Hoxie who, I am pleased 
to say, is a personal friend of mine. He 
is the kind of man we need as a leader 
in the field of education today. 

The address follows: 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. IN OUR TIME 


(Address before the Woman's Press Club of 
New York City, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Jan- 
uary 20, 1962, by Dr. R. Gordon Hoxie, 
provost, C. W. Post College of Long Island 
University) 

Miss Couch, Miss Rothenberg, distin- 
guished guests, members of the Woman's 
Press Club of New York City, and friends, 
your thoughtful invitation for me to partici- 
pate with you in this inspiring program, 
“Education for Citizenship,” was accepted 
with enthusiasm. Where could one speak to 
this topic, so vital to our times, with oppor- 
tunity for more intelligent communication? 

The very symbol of your organization— 
and its motto: “Light, Liberty, Unity”—have 
bespoken since 1889 of the spirit of your 
group and its splendid deeds. 

In my remarks this afternoon, I should 
like to treat. particularly of political, eco- 
nomic, social, and moral aspects of citizen- 
ship education and treat the subject in its 
broadest implications; Le. a continuing 
process from earliest childhood through ma- 
turity and advanced years. In its formal- 
ized aspects I should like to speak particu- 
larly of the high school and the collegiate 
level, bearing in mind that in a larger sense 
a principal goal of all education is better 
citizenship. Nonetheless, I shall treat par- 
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ticularly of the social science curriculum. 
As for methodology and media, I shall here 
Include not only textbooks and other stand- 
ard teaching materials but also mass media, 
and most particularly the press. In all of 
this I promise to be brief. 

Ours is a decade of awesome challenge. It 
may well be that historians will look back 
on the period 1962-72 as among the most 
decisive eras in history. The very survival of 
our principles and our way of life are at 
Stake in this severe testing period between 
democratic and totalitarian forces. There is 
involved both man's relationship with the 
State and with his fellow man. There is 
further involved the temptations of seeking a 
halfway house of compromise—which in 
reality would be no compromise but rather 
the relinquishment of our basic principles. 

It has been brought acutely home that our 
citizenry is not adequately informed as to 
the nature of the conflict, the implications. 
and issues, and the means of their resolu- 
tion. On the one hand, there is lack of un- 
derstanding of the principles essential for 
the preservation of freedom. On the other, 
there is a grouping of well-meaning indi- 
viduals seemingly unable to translate their 
individual concern into united action 
through the democratic process. 

What we do know is that we are engaged 
in a protracted struggle testing our social, 
moral, and spiritual fiber as well as our po- 
litical and economic institutions. What we 
further know is that ours is a Republic, a 
representative form of government, in which 
the citizens determine within broad limits 
the trend, scope, and nature of the policies 
our Government will take during this testing 
period, This individual participation on our 
side, so lacking in the totalitarian camp, can 
be made either a tremendous asset or a dan- 
gerous liability. The key to it all is this busi- 
ness of citizenship education. The people's 
voice will be heard, either on the basis of 
ignorance and prejudice, or on the basis of 
knowledge and understanding. You of the 
press and we of forma] education—and I say 
“formal” advisedly since I consider you of 
the press very much a part of, not a part 
from, education—have an especial role in 
insuring that this vox populi be one of 
knowledge and understanding. As the foun- 
der of the University of Virginia, Thomas 
Jefferson, expressed it; 

“I know of no safe repository for the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to increase their dis- 
cretion by education.” 

It was heartening to see you start out your 
program today with the pledge of allegiance 
to the US. flag. I am glad that you do 
not agree with the young Redding, Conn., 
high school editor who this past week de- 
clared that to be a patriotic American “is 
to be a blindly stupid individual.” I hope 
this young lady soon changes her mind about 
patriotism having outlived its usefulness— 
or that she is no longer an editor. 

But if this young lady is only a minor dis- 
quieting note, there are other more ominous 
danger signs in political apathy, waste, cor- 
ruption, and crime which cannot go un- 
heeded. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion says that crime now costs us at the 
record rate of $20 billion per year. Con- 
trast this with the 175 years of our colonial 
period when there was, relatively, practi- 
cally no crime. The distinguished Ameri- 
can colonial historian, James Truslow Adams, 
declares that “In the entire colonial period 
crimes against person or property were so 
rare that, in spite of the lonely roads 
through the woods, I found only one case 
of highway robbery.” Contrast this with 
the daily muggings now on the streets of 
New York, Now you may say that this is a 
question of law and order, but it is also a 
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matter of citizenship education, of educa- 
tion of the good citizen. 

If we needed a danger signal in the ideo- 
logical war with communism it came shock- 
ingly home to us in the large number of 
American prisoners in the Korean war who 
cooperated with the Communists. Sub- 
sequent study revealed a direct correlation 
between those who cooperated and their 
lack of education, particularly in history 
and political science. They knew patheti- 
caliy little of the inspiring history of the 
Nation they were fighting for, and they fell 
easy victims to Communist teachers. 

On the positive side, however, democracy 
has a tremendous potential with a founda- 
tion stone of sound political education. By 
its very essence it relies on reason as against 
prejudice, and by knowledge it routs igno- 
rance, fear, and superstition. It believes 
that freedom and human dignity nurture 
learning and the pursuit of truth and that 
the truth shall make men free. 

If this be the case, and I am convinced 
that it is, then how do we evoke the best 
education for citizenship. Looking back 
historically we know that the most remark- 
able schools for citizenship and, indeed, 
statesmanship were our nine little Liberal 
arts colleges of our colonial period. Here 
the Founding Fathers were schooled with ef- 
tectlveness of speech, of disputation, of lan- 
guage, of communication. From Harvard 
came the Adamses, from Kings (Columbia) 
Jay and Hamilton, from the college of New 
Jersey (Princeton) Madison, and from Wil- 
liam & Mary came Jefferson. They were all 
schooled in the classics, in the old Roman 
sense of virtue and principle. In his famous 

on “Conciliation” in the British 
Parliament, Edmund Burke spoke of this, 
and the Earl of Chatham likewise in Parlia- 
ment observed that a nation had been borne 
when the Colonies developed leaders capable 
of writing state papers of the highest order. 
In a nation whose total population was less 
than that of Manhattan Island today, there 
was a group of statesmen rarely paralleled 
in history. 

Significant as was formal education there 
was also the fact that political leaders were 
honored as statesmen, not despised as poli- 
ticians. The times attracted the best talent 
to political life. We may well ask if we 
have lost our talent for evoking the best. 
Youth in all ages is motivated by challenge 
and inspiration. Do we provide that chal- 
lenge and inspiration? Our attitude toward 
the profession of politics is hardly conducive 
of evoking the best. If this is because of 
unsavory conditions, let us eliminate the 
conditions and restore political careers to 
their historic honored position. I particu- 
larly applaud the new Robert A. Taft In- 
stitute of Government with its goals of polit- 
ical education aiming both at an intelligent, 
interested electorate and a sense, if you will, 
of noblesse oblige in officeholding and pub- 
Ue service at all levels. 

Turning briefly from the political to the 
economic area, may I emphasize that our 
responsibilities as citizens require an under- 
standing of economics and of our private 
enterprise economy. In our everyday lives 
and in issues of government, indeed, in the 
conflict with communism, economic issues, 
problems, and systems are in central focus. 

And where do our high schools and col- 
leges stand in this matter of political and 
economic education—and in the other areas 
of the social studies curriculum, including 
history and sociology? Regrettably there is 
virtually no articulation between high school 
and college teaching In these fields, Each 
has its own professional groups working on 
curriculum and methodology—and rarely 
doth the twain meet. The fact that there 
are virtually no economics courses in high 
school means, for example, that the intro- 
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duction to that subject as a basic discipline 
must come in college. 

Quite candidly I question the adequacy of 
the training of most high school social 
studies teachers. They comprise an able, 
dedicated group, but the system of State 
teacher certification requirements prevailing 
throughout most of the United States 
negates the individual's potentialities. 
There is too much dependence and emphasis 
on professional education courtesy on how to 
teach, rather than subject matter what to 
teach. The colleges and univesrities offer- 
Ing social studies teacher programs are in 
large part at fault for simply falling in line 
with State teacher certification requirements 
rather than demanding adequate training in 
the individual disciplines, 

Moreover, the high school textbooks and 
teaching materials, including those in Amer- 
ican history, can be considerably strength- 
ened by eminent college and university 


scholars working with able secondary school, 


teachers. Aid should also be given the so- 
cial studies teachers who are literally flooded 
with a mass of special pamphlets and mate- 
rials. Which are scholarly and sound? 
Which are superficial and misleading? Here 
is another area of working together by the 
colleges and secondary schools which would 
be helpful, 

What characterizes the learning in our 
secondary schools? In general, the students 
are not really brought to learn to think for 
themselves about the problems our Nation 
faces. They are spoon-fed and given the 
value judgments of the teachers and/or 
textbooks rather than the objective, analyt- 
ical approach which best prepares a citizenry 
in a free society. 

On the university; Le., the post college or 
graduate level, there is a significant need 
for continuing intelligent, objective research 
on the nature of government and the role 
of the individual in society, also on the 
historical roots of our institutions, their 
present status, and future prospects. 

With such an attractive audience as we 
have here today one could scarcely forget 
the power of the press. Here in these United 
States our 1,800 dailies have a circulation 
of nearly 59 million, our 569 Sunday papers 
have a circulation of over 47 million, and 
we have nearly 9,000 weeklies. Yet it must 
be confessed that we are not a well read 
public. By habit, most of us always read 
the same paper and thereby get only one edi- 
torial view. You probably all know the 
famous test on the power of persuasion 
conducted with about 200 students at the 
University of Iowa. All presumably were 
reading the same paper, but one-half got an 
edition with editorials praising a foreign 
prime minister—and the other half opposing. 
The result: 98 percent of those reading the 
favorable editorial issue lined up on his 
side, while 86 percent of those reading the 
unfavorable began to oppose him. 

Many people get into the habit of criticiz- 
ing the mass media for failure to give peo- 
ple enough public information. What they 
forget is that the public is provided with 
more than it uses. One is reminded of the 
story of the farmer who told an agricultural 
department man who wanted to give him a 
new course: “Why, I ain't farmin’ now as 

as I know how.” The reader has a 
responsibility toward the news, Just as the 
reporter does and should become more so- 
phisticated in his evaluations. 

What I wish the critics would do is help 
our journalists increase thelr educational 
opportunities. Members of the press should 
be accorded more opportunity for study and 
travel, free from the pressure of copy dead- 
lines, in order to deepen their backgrounds 
as well as their skills for reportorial and edi- 
torial activity. This study and travel might 
include not only residence in our universities 
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but also travel and discussion with pertinent 
groups both at home and abroad. I par- 
ticularly commend the Woman's Press Club 
of New York City in this regard for their sup- 
port now for 41 years of scholarships to the 
Pulitzer Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, a school founded to 
provide educational depth as well as journal- 
istic skills, 

Finally, may I turn to the social and moral 
sphere of citizenship education and the 
especial responsibilities and opportunities 
which confront us. If we begin the busi- 
ness of citizenship education in the colleges 
or even in the high schools it is too late. 
For it is in the home, the church, and the 
elementary school that attitudes and out- 
looks, moral standards and principles are be- 
ing molded from earliest formative years- 
Further, as both the Rockefeller Brothers 
Report and James Conant have recently 
pointed out, the schools have a most dif- 
cult task In seeking to inculcate healthy 
ideals and outlooks with youth from prob- 
lem homes and blighted areas. 

Today millions of people throughout the 
world yearn for a sense of neighborliness, for 
a strengthening of basic institutions. And 
herein lies our great opportunity to make 
our own Institutions an evermore inspiring 
model for other peoples and to extend the 
helping hand in strengthening theirs. As the 
late Dr. James Rowland Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity, expressed it, “There is no ethical de- 
velopment more important than the sharp- 
ening and enrichment of this conception of 
neighborly obligation.“ Here the women of 
the press have a special role and talent. You 
have an especial ability and means of stimu- 
lating moral insight and sympathy, of re- 
kindling the pioneer spirit of living as a good 
neighbor, and of actively working to secure 
0 all the necessaries for a full and happy 

e; 

Most of you here today are engaged in the 
art of communications. You have displayed 
talent and brilliance in helping build our 
free enterprise system, our philanthropy, and 
our services. I am confident that you will 
carry forward your citizenship education re- 
sponsibilities in the largest sense by help- 
ing break down prejudices and misunder- 
standing about our way of life. 

At home and abroad ours are foes rang- 
ing from would-be friends who misunder- 
stand us to Communists who seek to destroy 
us. Yet I submit that right makes might 
and that truth is on our side. The American 
story of life, liberty, and the pursult of hap- 
Piness, stemming from the Greco-Hebraic 
roots of our culture, is a part of the most en- 
gaging continuing revolution in human his- 
tory. It is the true liberal on the march 
Let us make clear that story. Never wns the 
opportunity for our women of the press 
prentar or the need more urgently compel- 

g. 

Thank you. 


Nationwide Record of Heart Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered to the 
Heart Association of Maryland at the 
Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on Janu- 
ary 31, 1962: 
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Remarks oF HONORABLE JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
District or RHODE ISLAND AT LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF HEART ASSOCIATION OF MARY- 
LAND AT EMERSON HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD., 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1962 


It is a pleasure to be here as you launch 
the 1962 heart fund drive, because you are 
embarking upon work that will mean the 
saving of lives from heart disease 

It is also a privilege to share my thoughts 
with you about this teamwork for health, 
because I count myself as one of you, help- 
ing to advance the fight against heart dis- 
ease. In my home State of Rhode Island, I 
have long been a member of our heart asso- 
ciation. I have followed the course and 
progress also of our parent body, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association. Therefore, as a col- 
league, I know that you can take justifiable 
pride in your organization, its goals, and its 
performances. 

Let me say here, emphatically, that I hold 
the heart association itself is essential to 
victory against heart disease. The job is 
not one that can otherwise be done. Govern- 
ment cannot do it alone, nor can the medical 
and health professions. But the partnership 
of the heart association, medicine, official 
agencies, research institutions, and other in- 
terests can conquer heart disease. 

That we can move ahead to the virtual 
conquest of heart disease in our century 
is more than a vague hope. It is a strong 
Probability. This is the opinion of author- 
itles in science and medicine. But they 
base their optimism upon a sobering fact: 
We cannot win unless we continue and 

our endeavors until they repre- 
Sent the utmost in an all-out attack. This 
we have not yet done. Among many others, 
however, I am confident that we can do it. 

Why do those of us who have closely en- 
gaged the enemy of disease for years feel 
that such success is possible? 

It is because of the successes of recent 
years. Progress has been made on many 
fronts, Skirmishes and battles have been 
fought against heart disease and more and 
More are being won year by year. 

Let us glance at these victories and see 
Some of the fruits of the cooperative efforts 
against heart disease in which the heart 
association has played a vital role. 

Advances have been made against the 
greatest of heart killers: hardening of the 
arteries, which leads to coronary attacks and 
Strokes. Progress in the treatment and 
Management of coronary disease is now re- 
Sulting in the restoration of many thousands 
of its victims to rewarding economic and 
social employment. Surgery now can help 
relieve some kinds of coronary and arterio- 
Sclerotic heart disease; clot-blocked arteries 
can be cleared or replaced, for instance, and 
even a sizable number of victims of deadly 
Strokes can be saved by dramatic new op- 
erations. Drugs to strengthen the heart 
and prevent further blood clotting are help- 
ing many heart victims and are getting 
better all the time. 

Hypertension—or high blood pressure—is 
also one of the major problems in the com- 
Plex of diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
Sels which we familiarly call heart disease. 
There was very little that could be done 
u few years ago to help the majority of high 
blood pressure sufferers. Although there is 
45 yet no specific preventive or cure, progress 
in treatment to date has been heartening. 
Surgery, psychotherapy, and diets have been 
Used with beneficial effects in certain pa- 
tients, But, the most striking advances 
have been in drug therapy. Today, scores 
Of drugs of varying types and potencies are 
available. While none is ideal, these drugs, 
Singly or in combinations, can lessen the 
Severity of hypertension in most patients 
and control it to some degree in others. 

Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
eases are another component of the heart 
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disease complex against which practical ad- 
vances have been made. The programs of 
heart associations working with others in 
rheumatic fever—rheumatic heart disease 
prevention and control are paying off. Our 
physicians have the techniques and the 
therapeutic agents, such as the antibiotics, 
to prevent the recurrent attacks of rheumatic 
fever which may eventuate in rheumatic 
heart disease, They also can prevent initial 
attacks by prompt, adequate treatment of 
the strep infections which precede first on- 
slaughts of rheumatic fever. Even when 
rheumatic heart disease does result, modern 
surgery can often alleviate or correct the 
heart valve damage it does. 

In congenital heart disease, great strides 
have also been made, as you well know here 
in Maryland where your physicians and 
scientists have been eminent in this field. 
The earliest heart operations were just com- 
ing into use only a few years ago. But 
since then one congenital heart defect after 
another has yielded to the diagnostician’s 
and surgeon's skills. Now babies and chil- 
dren with malformations that would end 
their lives early, or limit them through life, 
can be saved and helped. 

All of this work, against all the kinds of 
heart disease, in which you share, means 
that thousands of heart patients, once 
doomed to invalidism or early death, are 
today leading useful and productive lives. 
This has come about because of burgeoning 
research, the application of its new knowl- 
edge, and education of people about heart 
disease, which the Heart Association and its 
partners have supported. 

Now, what has made possible the nation- 
wide record of heart progress? More prog- 
ress has been won in the past decade and 
a half than in all previous history. What 
brought this about? 

About 15 years ago— certainly a notable 
period in the history of the fight against 
heart disease—the members of the American 
Heart Association, then a professional so- 
ciety of cardiologists, reorganized itself. As 
you know, they increased their professional 
functions to include research, education, and 
community services. They also brought 
into being a public and voluntary structure, 
with active, working members from all walks 
of life, that relied on the people for direct 
support and that began to help mobilize 
America’s heart resources on a nationwide 
scale. 

About the same time, in response to an 
overwhelming need and with the strong sup- 
port of American Heart Association leaders, 
both political parties in Congress joined in 
unanimous passage of the National Heart 
Act, a bill which created the National Heart 
Institute. The Institute was thus estab- 
lished as one of the Pubile Health Service's 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., and is, I think, an institution in which 
your State can take pride and in which many 
of your citizens work. 

Over the years, as chairman of the House 
of Representatives committee in charge of 
appropriations for health, education, and 
welfare, I have watched, encouraged, and 
worked for the continued growth of these 
two splendid and complementary organiza- 
tions—the American Heart Association and 
National Heart Institute. It has been a 
source of no little pleasure to me to observe 
that this partnership of a voluntary group 
and an agency of the Federal Government 
has been followed in practice and spirit ever 
since the beginning. 

On the part of the Heart Association, I 
know, the relationship has been one of co- 
operation in the finest and fullest sense. 
The same is true on the part of the Heart 
Institute, The total heart program of the 
Public Health Service has always been ad- 
ministered, both in organization and opera- 
tion, as the Federal Government's participa- 
tion in a collaboritive undertaking against 
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heart disease, joining the partnership of all 
Interest in the cardiovascular field. 

We in Congress, who have shared and led 
in congressional actions for health, are 
aware, you may be sure, of the essentlality of 
this partnership and of the ce of 
the Heart Association as well as of the official 
agency. 

The participation of the Heart Association 
has been indispensable to progress and will 
continue to be so. The official agencies, on 
the other hand, are also essential, just as are 
the medical and health professions. As I 
look toward the future, I visualize this 
strong combination of resources as abso- 
lutely necessary to maximum progress. 

Now let me turn to other points that 
should also be emphasized. One is the need 
for the voluntary effort and the heart fund. 
Sometimes we hear questions, sincere but 
based on incomplete information, as to 
whether needs are not already being ade- 
quately met. Aren’t there enough funds, 
someone may ask, from the Federal heart 
appropriations? Why should I give to the 
Heart Association? Do people want to con- 
tinue contributing? 

Let me say that I believe people do want 
to support the fight against heart disease 
and all disease. They want an all-out at- 
tack by their Government, the health and 
medical profession, and their voluntary 
agencies. I believe that people are willing 
to help the Heart Fund and eager to speed 
the conquest of heart disease, 

Let me also say that funds put into the 
attack by either the Heart Association or the 
Heart Institute have not been too much, or 
even enough, to do the job that must be 
done. 

Let me stress, furthermore, that the volun- 
tary effort is both necessary and important. 
It provides maximum opportunity for the 
individual to give freely to the area of his 
choice. It obviates the hazards that lie in 
complete dependency upon programs derived 
from tax funds. It encourages and helps 
guide the endeavors of others. It is an ef- 
fective partner for other groups, both public 
essional, which 


for individual participation, for service in a 
very direct and personal sense. Those who 
work on behalf of the heart association and 
those who contribute do so of their own 
free will and so help maintain a character- 
istically American tradition that is a prime 
source of our national strength. 

The heart association can adapt quickly 
to the changing needs and dimensions of 
the complex problem of heart disease. It 
can be rapidly responsive, for example, to 
new challenges for special kinds of com- 
munity health services to help heart pa- 
tients. Its whole history has been one of 
meeting just such challenges, 

You will also, I feel sure, meet the chal- 
lenge that brings you together today. It 
is no small challenge, in face of the job 
against heart disease that remains to be 
done. 

When we consider what resources we must 
have to finish that job, there are two main 
points it is well to have in mind. One is 
the size and nature of the problem of 
heart disease. The other is the solid op- 
portunities for greater progress and the sub- 
stantial, unmet needs in research and edu- 
cation and community services. 

The great strides we have made in recent 
years in mobilizing resources and support, 
both private and public, are large only when 
viewed in terms of our past neglect of this 
disease enemy. They do not appear so nearly 
large when we view them in terms of the host 
of unsolved problems and the opportunities 
we can and should seize. 

The very nature and size of heart disease 
is perhaps overlooked at times. Yet the im- 
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pact of heart disease is a challenge to every 
man, woman, and child. It forms a constant 
threat of death, disability, heavy economic 
loss, or disruption and ruin to famiiles, 
homes, and careers. 

The No. 1 killer, heart disease causes well 
over half of all deaths in the United States 
each year. 

The total number of heart deaths is still 
increasing. In 1940 there were 538,000 
deaths from heart disease. In 1950 there 
were 745,000 deaths. In 1961 there were 
over 900,000 heart deaths. 

At least 10,100,000 persons are afflicted 
with heart disease, according to the National 
Health Survey of the Govenrment. Over 
half of these persons are in the age group 
25-64. 

The economic costs of heart disease are 
vast: In 1960, compensation and pension 
payments to veterans disabled by heart dis- 
ease amounted to $464,000. The cost of lost 
productivity in 1958 of persons In the labor 
force disabled by heart disease has been 
estimated at $1,210 million. 

The costs and toll of heart disease will in- 
crease further unless we make greater prog- 
ress toward its conquest. Are there real op- 
portunities to achleve such progress? I hold 
that the answer is a resounding “yes.” 

This is true in research. We have won no 
really major victory, for example, against 
hardening of the arteries nor high blood 
pressure. We have won skirmishes and 
battles. We have not yet won the war. 
Thousands have been helped, but hundreds 
of thousands have not, and cannot be on the 
basis of today's knowledge. Many scientists 
feel, however, that there are so many re- 
search areas of opportunity today in harden- 
ing of the arteries that, given adequate man- 
power, facilities, and funds, the answer 
needed for victory can be uncovered. 

In the field of education, both for the pub- 
llc and for research scientists, physicians, and 
health workers, much remains to be done. 
The area of training shows needs, for ex- 
ample, to increase research manpower and 
that of the health professions. Ways and 
means also need to be developed to improve 
the transmission of knowledge among scien- 
tists and to those who apply useful knowl- 
edge as it comes from research. Much more 
can be done in public education, too. The 
heart story has not yet been fully told to 
everyone. 

The area of community services also pro- 
vides challenging opportunities. Far more 
can be done in this field. Here alone lies 
more than sufficient evidence of the need for 
heart funds and new and increased activ- 
ities. Services to patients in cooperation 
with their physicians, as in the provision of 
home care and home nursing programs, are 
an opportunity of great challenge and need. 

As you take stock of the size and nature 
of the enemy, heart disease, then, and the 
needs and opportunities for progress against 
it, you will find solid ground for the convic- 
tion that you are embarking upon a most 
important endeavor for a truly worthwhile 
cause, 

In closing, let me wish you every success 
and say again that I view the future as one 
bright with promise for progress. I could 
not hold this view without an equally strong 
feeling that the combined forces of the heart 
association, the medical and health pro- 
Tessions, research institutions, and the of- 
ficial agencies will continue and grow as the 
essential partnership which will win victory 
over heart disease. 
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Repeal of Provision of Retired Annui- 
tants’ Health Benefits Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cutoff dates and arbitrary provisions of 
laws which we enact to help large groups 
of individuals almost always bring heart- 
break and hardship to those who al- 
most—but not quite—qualify, or who are 
disqualified because of some minor tech- 
nicality. Sometimes it is relatively easy 
to correct these inequities; sometimes it 
cannot be done without setting new 
arbitrary standards which in turn cause 
heartbreak and hardship to those who, 
again, just miss coverage by a narrow 
margin 


My attention has been called to a pro- 
vision of the health benefits program 
now in effect for retired Federal em- 
ployees which makes ineligible those who 
retired more than a month before be- 
coming eligible for an immediate an- 
nuity. The concept behind that pro- 
vision of the law was to prevent the 
benefits from going to former Federal 
employees who left Federal service in 
order to take jobs elsewhere, but who are 
nevertheless still eligible for deferred an- 
nuities at retirement age. 

Last week I directed a letter to the 
Honorable Tom Murray, chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, outlining the kind of hard- 
ship which was called to my attention 
and urging prompt action on one of the 
bills now pending before the committee 
to correct this inequity. The chairman 
has advised me in addition to H.R. 3027 
by Representative James C. Davis, there 
is also a bill by Representative James H. 
Morrison, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Service, H.R. 9265. Chair- 
man Murray advises me that the execu- 
tive department has been asked to file a 
report on these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there is wide- 
spread interest among the Members of 
Congress in this kind of problem and 
therefore, I submit a copy of my letter to 
Chairman Morray for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, as follows: 

Marcn 22, 1002. 


Hon. Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuamman: One of the most suc- 
cessful (and appreciated) programs we have 
enacted for the retired Federal annultants is 
the health insurance program. I have heard 
from numerous constituents who are en- 
rolled under the program and who are very 
happy it was enacted. Often, when writing 
to retired annuitants on other matters, I 
inquire about the operations of the program 
as it affects them and they are usually very 
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enthusiastic. So, obviously it has been a fine 
program. 

Occasionally, as in any good program of 
government, arbitrary provisions cause hard- 
ship to individuals who, for one reason or an- 
other, almost—but not quite—come within 
the program's coverage. I am thinking now 
of a particular case involving a woman with 
27 years and 21 days of service who retired 2 
years before becoming eligible for an im- 
mediate annuity, and thus was found in- 
eligible for the health insurance program, 
which requires that retirement must take 
place no longer than a month before becom- 
ing eligible for an immediate annuity, I in- 
quired about this provision at Civil Service 
and was told that it was intended to cover 
primarily those Federal employees who leave 
the Government in order to take other em- 
ployment. I see where there would be 
merit in excluding those who worked only 
briefly for the Federal Government and then 
years later applied for deferred annuities. 
However, in the kind of case in which I ran 
into in this situation, the annultant is cer- 
tainly entitled to more consideration than a 
casual employee who quit the Federal service 
for other work. 

My constituent, after her 27 years of serv- 
ice, retired in 1949, at age 60, following a 
death in the family which caused her great 
grief. Her circumstances at the time were 
such that she felt she could afford the 2-year 
wait until her annulty started. But, as 80 
often happens, her financial situation 
changed. The denial of health benefits is, 
therefore, a real hardship for her. 

I know that we do not legislate on the 
basis of single instances but I also know that 
there must be many retired annuitants who 
are deserving of health insurance benefits 
but ineligible because, for various reasons, 
they retired more than a month before re- 
ceiving an immediate annuity, Since HR. 
3027 would overcome the provision of the 
present law excluding health insurance bene- 
fits for such people, may I strongly urge 
early action by your committee on this leg- 
islation? 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN. 


Three Students in Los Angeles County 
Write Essays on Why We Salute Our 
American Flag“ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to pre- 
sent to the attention of your own dis- 
tinguished self and to my disti: 
colleagues the text of three brief essay5 
on the subject, “Why We Salute Our 
American Flag.“ These in the order 
herewith submitted are written by 
Sharon Powell, by Judy Spigner, and by 
Beverly Nickerson under date of March 
19, 1962. These loyal young American 
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citizens are all students at the 92d Street 
School in the great 23d Congressional 
District, Los Angeles County, Calif., and 
these essays will be entered on behalf of 
such school in the American Legion essay 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you and all my 
colleagues congratulate these students 
and the 92d Street School and also very 
cordially the American Legion. 

WHY We SALUTE OUR AMERICAN FLAG 

(By Sharon Powell) 

When we salute our American flag we do 
more than just salute: We think about the 
Words, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 


the United States of America,” which means 


We pledge our loyalty. We think of the many 
People who have given their lives for our 
country. Had they not sacrificed their lives 
Our flag would not fly. We would not be free 
to strive for happiness as is said in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. We salute the flag 
- because we are Americans and are proud to 
be Americans. The flag stands for our coun- 
try. So then, the flag belongs to each citi- 
zen of our country. Being part of the coun- 
try, In a way, means our flag is also part of 
everyone, and best of all part of me. 
Way We SALUTE Ova AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Judy Spigner) 

One day when I was riding in the car with 
my mother, we passed the school. I saw the 
flag flowing beautifully, right where I was I 
Wanted to salute the flag. 

I sat there thinking about the past, when 
Wash wanted a flag for his country. 
You know we have a great flag, every one of 
the stars on the flag represents something. 
One of the stars represents the word peace, 
und I hope we have peace just as long as we 
live. Another one of those great stars means 
freedom. Another one of the flag means cot- 
ton milis can't you just think how the farm- 
ers work in their fields trying to make food 
for our families aren't you glad that Betsy 

made the flag so that we would have 
Something to live under, something to salute, 
Something to thank God for. I just don't 
think that Washington wanted a fing for his 
country I think he wanted a flag for his 
People to live under. When I look at the flag 
am not only thinking about Washington 
but about the world today and tomorrow 
and tomorrow. 

I am glad to salute the American flag be- 
cause it is a flag of peace, and I hope you 
are glad to salute the flag. Now I really 
iy some reason why I salute the American 


Way We SALUTE OUR AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Beverly Nickerson) 
5 I was walking by a police station one 
y. I saw a beautiful American flag, flying 
Over it, suddenly I stopped, I wondered why 
We Salute our American flag, 

T was thinking, we salute our American 
flag for great reasons, We salute this great 
that flew over George Washington's head 
ause it tells us something. It tell us that 
1 men died for it. The stars that are on 
tells us how many States there are. It's 
way just stars and stripes it reminds us of 
è ton mills, plantation, farmers, workers, 
ae Other great things. As I sat there and 
Ondered I thought we salute this great flag 
Az tuse our fathers and grandfathers stood 
eb for it, killed for it, and some of them 
ven died for it. Looking at this great flag 
b akes me think why is it flying over these 
Ulldings. ‘There Aying over these bulldings 
th use these bulldings are important. I 
Ought, I am glad they have never bombed 
flag here like they did long ago in other 
. although the flag still stood there. We 
Ould appreciate this beautiful red, white 
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and blue flag flying over our heads. Each 
time I see it I salute it no matter where I 


am. 

This beautiful fag now has 50 stars and 13 
Stripes representing all of our 50 States. I 
am proud of this flag growing more and more 
stars, 


Teenage Drinking—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER.. Mr. Speaker. nine New 
Jersey teenagers have been killed and 
many others injured since last Septem- 
ber. All were on their way back to New 
Jersey. after drinking in New York. They 
were drinking in New York because that 
State refuses to cooperate with its neigh- 
bors, insists on allowing 18-year-olds to 
drink hard liquor, and persists in offer- 
ing an endless string of drinking havens 
for out-of-State young people around 
its borders. 

Recently, however, many New Yorkers 
have come to realize the moral and 
Physical dangers which New York 
State’s policy involves. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an article from the March 21 issue 
of the Newark Evening News and an 
editorial from the March 22 issue of the 
same distinguished paper, and I call the 
attention of our colleagues to the reac- 
tion they describe on the part of well- 
informed New Yorkers: 

From the Newark (N.J.) News, Mar. 21, 1962] 
NINE Recent Tern FATALITIES SPUR DRINKING 
Ace Arrack—New Yore Orr SEES 

ACTION NEEDED 

(By John W, Gleeson) 

A conviction that New York State will 
have to ralse its legal drinking age to 21 to 
conform to the legal limit in five neighbor- 
ing States was voiced yesterday by Morton 
B. Silberman, Rockland County, N. T., district 
attorney. 

It was in Silberman’s county, at Monsey, 
that two Bergen County teenagers were 
killed and three others injured Sunday night 
in a highway crash. The victims had been 
drinking, according to police. 

According to Bergen County officials, 
seven other toonagers have died since last 
September on roads in Bergen and Rockland 
counties. All were returning to New Jersey 
from New York drinking spots, authorities 
say. . 
“New-York ls going to have to increase 
the minimum age whether it likes it or not,” 
Silberman asserted. 

“Our problem is not only with New Jersey,” 
the district attorney added. “We've got four 
other States that border New York and that 
also have the 2l-year minimum age for 
drinking.” 

MUST BE UNIFORM 

“I don't think New Jersey is ever going to 
lower the limit," Silberman said. “And as 
far as Im concerned, there has to be a unt- 
form age. We're not golng to get any low- 
ering of ages, so New York will haye to raise 
the age to get uniformity. 

“I think the biggest problem is in getting 
the New York Legislature to adopt the higher 
age,” he said. “New York has only 12 or 13 
counties, of 62 in the State, that border on 
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other States, Union, Middlesex, and Hudson 
Counties in New Jersey have the same prob- 
lem with Manhattan and Staten Island 
that Rockland and Bergen Counties face,” 
Silberman said. 

MOST AREN'T BOTHERED 

“Most counties In New York,” Silberman 
added, “don’t have the problem. Up in 
Cayuga, for instance, they've had an 18- 
year-old minimum age since prohibition was 
repealed and they think the law Is working 
just fine, 

“As to the morality of the age when kids 
should start drinking,” Silberman said, 
‘there are good arguments on both sides. 
But we can't be concerned about that at 
this point. New York is going to have to 
increase the minimum age, whether it likes 
it or not.“ 

The Governor of another nelghboring 
State, Connecticut, is scheduled to discuss 
the interstate drinking problems with New 
York officials. John N. Dempsey has been 
concerned by the report that three of the 
first six deaths in Connecticut this year in- 
volved teenagers who were returning from 
drinking spots in New York. Dempsey has 
been attempting to organize a march on 
Albany, by the Governors of the States that 
border New York. 

James W. Stewart, chief of Bergen County 
detectives, said he has been living the prob- 
lem for years. 

“We had roadblocks up and held spot 
checks on the main roads to New York some 
years ago,“ Stewart recalled. “And I guess 
we'll have to do it again. These kids go up 
there and get bounced from one bar to an- 
other,” he added, “and they get tanked up 
and on the way back they get involved in 
crazy driving. Some of them are bound to 
get killed. 

“You've got to figure that the parents are 
responsible to a very great extent,” he con- 
tinued. “They have no control over their 
kids any more. If they can't control them, 
how do they expect anyone else to?” 

Stewart said he was compiling information 
on accidents involving who had 
been drinking in New York for Assembly- 
woman Marian West Higgins from Bergen 
County, a member of the legislative commit- 
tee studying a bill offered Monday by Senator 
Pierce H. Deamer, Republican, of Bergen. 
The Deamer bill would give magistrates the 
power to suspend or revoke the driver's li- 
cense of any person under 21 caught with 
alcoholic beverages in his car. Doamer sald 
the bill is almed at the interstate drinking 
problem. 

Daniel T. Duff, principal of Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Old Tappan, said his 
school was in the midst of the area of great- 
est temptation for teenage drivers. 

“Youths who are nonattendants at the 
school mix with the schoolchildren and they 
all take off for New York,” he said. 

Meanwhlle, as legislators and public o- 
cials of the two States wrestle with the prob- 
lem, magistrates in two Bergen County com- 
munities meted out penalties Monday night 
to three teenagers who had become involved 
in lawbreaking while returning from New 
York taverns, 

In Park Ridge, Magistrate Robert O. Bent- 
ley sentenced an 18-year-old youth to a 30- 
day suspended jail term for trying to steal 
an automobile on his way home from New 
York. 


In Closter, Magistrate Francis L. Boyle 
picked up the license of a 17-year-old youth 
for reckless driving while returning from an 
evening of drinking in New York, The mag- 
istrate also revoked the license of an 18-year- 
old youth and fined him $210 on charges of 
drunk driving and driving without a regis- 
tration, The boy told the court he had con- 
sumed only two cans of beer while driving 
the car. 
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[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening Times, 
Mar. 22, 1962 


ALBANY'S FAILURE 


At last a voice of reason has been heard 
Officially in New York on the subject of teen- 
age drinking. It is the voice of Morton B. 
Silberman, who as district attorney of Rock- 
land County, across the line from Bergen, 
speaks with direct knowledge of its tragic 
effects. 

“As a practical matter,” says Mr. Silber- 
man, “we're not going to get any lowering 
of ages (by neighbor States), so New York 
will have to raise the age to get uniformity,” 

It is the disparity in minimum drinking 
ages—18 in New York, 21 in New Jersey and 
its neighbor States—that causes trouble. 
That is what makes the trip to a New York 
bar an adventure. The sense of exhilaration, 
sparked by beer and whisky, turns the ride 
home into a race. And the winner all too 
often is death. 

The statistical correlation between teen- 
age drinking and tragedy cannot be effaced. 
Of Connecticut's six fatalities this year, 
three have been teenagers returning from 
New York drinking spots. Since last Sep- 
tember, nine youths have died on roads in 
Bergen and Rockland Counties while return- 
ing from similar alcoholic excursions. 

Parental guidance and control cannot 
alone prevent this heartbreaking waste of 
young lives. Corrective legislation is needed, 
a fact which New York’s Legislature con- 
tinues, samefully and callously, to ignore. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Greece 
has long been regarded as the founda- 
tion of Western civilization and the 
Greek people its architects. The genius 
of Greece has bequeathed us with the 
idea of freedom, the first of man's price- 
less possessions. 

The Greeks prized freedom even more 
highly than we do today, but, unfor- 
tunately, they were not always in posi- 
tion to defend it against its powerful 
and uncompromising foes. So, some 
2,000 years ago when Greece was over- 
run, the Greek people lost their freedom 
and became subjects to alien rulers in 
their homeland. In the course of cen- 
turies these rulers changed, but the lot 
of the Greeks did not change much; in- 
stead, under the oppressive Ottoman 
Turks, they suffered more. They were 
subjected to inhuman treatments, and 
at times they were massacred by the 
thousands. During these centuries of 
suffering the Greek people struggled hard 
to regain their freedom, but all their 
efforts ended in failure, until the revolt 
led by Archbishop Germanos in 1821. 

That historic revolt began on March 
25 of that year, and after waging war 
against the forces of their ruthless and 
far more powerful enemy for more than 
6 years, they won their independence 
with the aid of their friends. 

The act of Western powers, their de- 
termination to bring about the liberation 
of Greece, remains as one of the bright- 
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est spots in 18th-century diplomacy and 
war. It is also to the credit of Europe, 
and also of course of this country, that 
since then all lovers of freedom have 
been intensely concerned with the fate 
of the Greek people. 

Early in World War II there were no 
friends able to come to their aid; but 
the valiant Greek people were sufficient 
unto themselves—at least for a while. 
They resisted and repulsed the invading 
armies of the Fascist Mussolini. But 
the sheer numbers and equipment of 
Hitler’s hordes at last overran the gal- 
lant nation. 

After World War II. when the Red 
terror flowed down through the Balkans, 
it seemed that Greece must fall as all 
her neighbors fell. She did not, how- 
ever, and today remains as a bastion of 
liberty and a devoted, outspoken ally in 
our struggle against the Communists. 

Last week, just a few days before this 
great anniversary of liberty, it was an- 
nounced that the American Hellenic 
Education Progressive Association would 
dedicate a memorial to former President 
Truman in Athens. For the significance 
of this act, and for a succinct summary 
of the struggle made by our good friends 
and brave in the past years, I would like 
to read a piece by the distinguished news 
commentator, Ray Henle, which was the 
closing story on the outstanding net- 
work news broadcast “Three-Star Ex- 
tra” on Friday, the 22d: 

You may have heard the announcement 
in Washington this week, by the Greek 
Order of Ahepa, that a statue of former 
President Truman is to be erected in 
Athens. 

This action is an expression of Greek 
gratitude for the US. ald given Greece, 
under the Truman Doctrine, when the Com- 
munists were hammering at the gates of 
Athens, shortly after World War Two. Cer- 
tainly every American who pays taxes to 
pay for foreign aid can experience a warm 
glow at the thought that the relatively small 
amount of aid given to Greece in those hectic 
days still is remembered. 

Perhaps it would be equally appropriate 
if we Americans erected in Washington, a 
statue commemorating the determination of 
the Greeks to be free. They are free by vir- 
tue of the same courage that threw back 
the armies of Mussolini and then went down 
fighting before the advancing armies of Hit- 
ler. That courage rose again in the late 
1940's to throw back the Communists, mov- 
ing in from Yugoslavia. 

We did not save the Greeks from com- 
munism, They saved themselves. A little 
nation with almost nothing left but courage 
took advantage of our aid and made the first 
successful stand against Russia's push for 
world empire. 

In these frustrating days, when small- 
time international politicians are willing to 
barter their nations’ freedom for a bag of 
rubbles, isn't it heartening to know that we 
still have on our side the race from which 
so much of our civilization stems? And 
when we tote up the cost of our foreign aid, 
we can put in the positive column the 
amount we spent in Greece. 

If we should decide to erect a statue hon- 
oring the Greeks, we might send duplicates 
to some other capitals of the world, as a 
reminder of what is expected of freemen. 
New Delhi, Vientiane, and Rio de Janiero 
should come high on the list. 


Yesterday was the actual anniversary, 
but since we were not then here, I know 
Americans of all nationalities, and all 
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lovers of freedom throughout the world 
will join with me today in saluting the 
141st anniversary of the modern inde- 
pendence of the land where independ- 
ence was born. 


Hire the Handicapped Committee, South- 
east District, 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles County, Conducts 
Annual Essay Contest for 1962—Two 
Winning Essays Set Forth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to call to 
your own distinguished attention, and 
that of all the other Members of this 


great legislative body, a letter from the 


secretary of the Veterans’ Employment 
Committee and Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Committee of the south- 
east district, in the great 23d Congres- 
sional District, which I represent, to- 
gether with the two winning essays which 
Secretary Quigg referred to in his letter 
to me dated March 22, 1962. 


This committee for many years has 
done, and continues to do, a vigorous, 
vigilant, constructive work and service 
to hundreds of physically handicapped. 
I am sure you and every Member of this 
legislative forum joins with me in ex- 
tending to the committee compliments 
and appreciation: 

STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
Compton, Calif., March 22, 1962. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Attached are copies of the win- 
ning essays submitted in the annual Hire 
the Handicapped essay contest for 1962. 

If you can again arrange for their inclu- 
sion in the ConaresstionaL RECORD, wê are 
sure it will help sustain interest in this pro- 
gram. Announcement before school assem- 
blies that this had been done by you in the 
past created quite a pronounced stir of 
interest. 

Your cooperation with this committee in 
many ways in the past has been appreciated. 
Thank you for your efforts in this very 
worthwhile cause. 

DANIEL J. Gui. 
Secretary. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
(By Ellen Wurtz) 

When you open a Bible to the beginning. 
you find the story of the creation. Here 
you will find the statement, “and God cre- 
ated man.” It does not say that some shall 
be treated better than others; it means that 
all are equal, not only all colors and creeds 
but the strong and handicapped as well. 
God created man, so why should we, as 
human beings refuse to show consideration 
to our fellow beings just because their bodies 
are not as physically fit as ours? 
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By “refusing to show consideration,” I re- 
fer to the failure to give the handicapped 
equal opportunities for employment which 
prevents them from living a normal life in 
thelr community. Just because a man may 
be missing an arm or a leg does not mean 
he is so different from us that we should 
cast him aside. It is the community's re- 
sponsibility to see that these individuals are 
given jobs and = chance to show thelr talents 
and abilities, 

The handicapped person may not be as 
skilled in certain fields as a normal person, 
but if given a chance there is undoubtedly 
something he can do quite well. 

Many look at the handicapped as freaks. 
The normal person should respect the handi- 
capped and be willing to hire them. They 
are very courageous people to go on In life 
and fight all of the griefs and hardships they 
are bound to face because they are less for- 
tunate than we are, Really, how many of 
us would have the courage to go on, and 
try to work under some of the conditions 
existing for the handicapped? 1 

When you hire a handicapped person, you 
are hiring someone who will generally do his 
best. They have obstacles to overcome, but 
they have the spirit, once hired, to try and 
usually will succeed. 

Why is it, people hesitate to hire the 
handicapped? Is it because they are 
ashamed to be working with them? Are 
they afraid that people might scorn them-for 
hiring people who are different? Or is it 
because they are afraid they might see just 
how well these people can work and feel 
sorry that they had not hired them sooner? 
If you stop to think that an accident could 
cause you to become handicapped, you find 
it very important that the handicapped be 
hired, because you would definitely want a 
job. There is really not much excuse for 
not hiring the less fortunate when they are 
capable, 

As for those who think these people are 
different, are they really so different? No 
matter what their handicap may be they are 
still human beings with human feelings, 
ideas, and beliefs and should be treated as 
such, 

If the community would hire more handi- 
capped people, it would show that it is not 
a city in which the disabled are not given 
consideration. Instead it would be a place 
where all human beings are given equal 
opportunities to work and thereby do their 
part for their country. 

Tue ROLE or THE COMMUNITY IN THE 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
(By Geri Mason) 

The blind, the deaf, the crippled—these 
are the handicapped; these are the people 
whose lives have been tragically altered be- 
cause of bodily defects. Far too often they 
are looked upon as liabilities to the com- 
munity, or, in many cases, cast aside and 
labeled “Useless.” The application of this 
term is not only unjust, it is untrue. The 
handicapped, with proper training, can be 
of great benefit to the community. With 
the aid of dedicated organizations, the han- 
dicapped can be made to lead useful, pro- 
ductive lives. 

The physically handicapped usually man- 
age to compensate for their bodily defects 
by concentrating upon the development of 
One major skill. For example, the blind 
are usually found to have a highly devel- 
oped sense of touch or hearing. The deaf 
and deaf-mute develop keen eyesight. 
Those crippled by the loss or paralysis of an 
arm or leg develop skill in another umb. 

Throughout history, many handicapped 
persons have become famous for their great 
contributions to the world. The Greek poet 
Homer was blind. John Milton wrote nearly 
all his best poems after he lost his sight. 
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Thomas P. Gore, who was blind from boy- 
hood, became an outstanding figure in the 
U.S. Senate. Joseph Pulitzer, the famous 
American journalist, was blind for many 
years before his death. Helen Keller, a 
victim of a serious illness before she was 2 
years old, was left without sight or hearing, 
yet she rose above her disabilities to become 
the woman who helped thousands of handi- 
capped persons to live fuller lives. The great 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a victim of infan- 
tile paralysis. 

With the inspiration of people such as 
these, many organizations have been estab- 
lished for the welfare of the handicapped. 
Their common goal is the betterment of the 
lives of handicapped people by giving them 
a reason to live. 

The U.S, Employment Service, working 
with various State agencies, tries to find 
jobs suitable to the needs of handicapped 
persons, These agencies made their great- 
est progress in the United States during 
World War H. Before the war, most em- 
ployers wouldn't think of hiring a handi- 
capped person; but because of the labor 
shortage during the war, they were forced to 
change their minds, In many cases, handi- 
capped workers proved to be better in cer- 
tain jobs than physically normal persons. 
Because of their highly developed sense of 
touch, the blind proved useful in working 
with small, precision tools. The deaf were 
able to work without strain in noisy fac- 
tories. 

Goodwill Industries of America, Inc., has 
made perhaps the greatest advancement to- 
ward the establishment of security and well- 
being among the handicapped in this coun- 
try. Among its provisions are training, em- 
ployment, and rehabilitation services for 
handicapped people. One-hundred twenty 
American cities now have Goodwill Indus- 
tries. Under conscientious and skillful su- 
pervision, handicapped persons are trained 
to repair and recondition clothing and 
household articles given to the Industries. 
The repaired articles are then sold to the 
public. Another service of Goodwill In- 
dutries is the offering of work to handicapped 
persons on jobs contracted from private 
businesses. These rehabilitation services are 
dependent upon available resources and 
community needs. 

Another organization, located in Los An- 
geles, Calif., is the Blind Workshop. This es- 
tablishment hires blind persons to make all 
types of brooms and mops, which are, in 
turn, sold to the public, 

Occupational therapy, the method of aid- 
ing and speeding the recovery of handi- 
capped people by means of interesting occu- 
pations or pastimes, has realized the free 
and fuller life that is the dream of every 
handicapped person. In many hospitals 
for the handicapped, certain skills and crafts 
are taught which may later ald the victim 
vocationally. Examples of skills taught are 
printing, bdokbinding, pottery 
making, and gardening. 

It is through organizations such as these 
that the handicapped are able to find their 
places in the world. However, the commu- 
nity should not just sit back praising the 
work of these organizations. The help of 
each individual is needed. Even the smallest 
contribution of old clothing or furniture 
will be appreciated, since it will give one 
more job to one more handicapped person. 
The community should be ready and willing 
to accept the handicapped as fellow human 
beings, and it should be ready to help them. 
Employers, when faced with a handicapped 
person seeking a job, will do well to keep 
this one thing in mind: the handicapped 
person, as an employee, will be a skillful 
and willing worker. He will hold his job 
in high esteem, because to him this job will 
mean security and hope; it will give him an 
incentive to live. 
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John Lavezzorio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr, Speaker, the city 
of Chicago lost one of its favorite sons on 
the recent death of the gifted business 
executive, John Lavezzorio. He was most 
active in civic and philanthropic pro- 
grams. As an influential leader in the 
Italian group, he reflected the warm per- 
sonality of the downtown native neigh- 
borhood youth. John was born in the 
Loop and the Lavezzorios attended the 
Jones Grammar School located at Ply- 
mouth and Harrison Streets. At every 
opportunity he spoke with feeling of 
his grammar school days and the school- 
mates of his early youth. He was proud 
of being a “first warder.” 

His dad, Michael Lavezzorio, was one 
of the pioneer fruit merchants in busi- 
ness here. At one time he became a 
business partner of Emilio Langi on 
South Dearborn Street and later moved 
to South State Street. The partnership 
fared badly and Michael returned to his 
special field, the fruit business. In this 
line of business Michael Lavezzorio ex- 
celled and prospered—he was considered 
a man of affluence in the community. 

John, who had been active in his 
father Michael's pursuits, struggled 
through the depression years to augment 
the family fortune. Later he entered 
the employ of his relatives—the Gallo 
family—a very astute couple who oper- 
ated a successful candy factory. 

This proved to be the critical step of 
his early career. He learned the busi- 
ness from every angle, from the most 
menial job to the highest position in the 
firm. Every employee in all depart- 
ments of the plant looked upon him as 
an intimate friend. As he filled semi- 
executive positions to the presidency of 
the firm, these friendships spelled loyalty 
and success. As president of the com- 
pany he was really the head of a large 
family. He was always considerate of 
the employees. Their personal troubles 
and problems became his personal ob- 
ligations to solve. His brothers and 
sister likewise became active in the 
business. 

John had a business knack to push 
sales, improve manufacturing methods, 
improve and simplify the mechanics and 
producing process. His research de- 
partment improved the quality of his 
product; devised new methods of manu- 
facture to reduce costs and save time; 
discovered new formulas for producing 
different flavors and kinds of candy at- 
tractive to the discerning consumer; 
also many different confections of pea- 
nut and other nut varieties of candies 
tickled the public palate thus increasing 
sales. 

He was inventive and progressive in 
everything connected with the manu- 
facture of candy. His was the last word 
in new candy specialties on the national 
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market. For all this his company be- 
came the best known brands throughout 
the consumers market. 

He rewarded handsomely those ex- 
perts in his employ who helped make 
possible these innovations in the candy 
industry. 

John was the first one to contribute 
to a worthy cause. He was a careful 
man in his beneficence—but the chari- 
ties that he sponsored were those that 
benefited mankind most such as the 
Mother Cabrini and Henrotin Hospitals, 
the Italian Old Peoples Home, the Serv- 
ite Fathers and countless subscriptions 
and funds to worthwhile charities. 

As a recipient of the greatest possible 
honor given by the church—a Knight 
of St. Gregory, conferred by Pope St. 
John XXIII on January 17, 1960—John 
Lavezzorio was justly rewarded for his 
life’s work in the Catholic cause. 

On that occasion I was proud to send 
him the following telegram: 

January 16, 1960. 
Mr. JOHN LAvezzorio, 
Assumption Church, 
Chicago, III. 

Your entire life sparkles with service to 
your fellow men. This signal honor, 
through his holiness, Pope John, reflects 
recognition for your lifetime service to the 
faith. We are proud of your constancy in 
religion and the great support you have given 
to service the needs of the Catholic Church. 

Congratulations and God bless you. 

RoLaxD V. LIBONATI, 
Congressman, Seventh District, Illinois. 


It is with a deep sense of humility 
that we who remain, recall to memory 
the fine qualities and worthwhile con- 
tributions to humanity made by others 
who have answered the last call for de- 
parture from our midst. To those who 
knew him, John Lavezzorio personified 
the true example of a Catholic gentle- 
man. He loved his fellow man and con- 
tributed much toward the alleviation of 
the ills of mankind. The void he has 
left will serve well to remind his friends 
to remember him in their prayers. 

The Members of the Illinois delegation 
in the Congress send their heartfelt con- 
dolences to his widow, Mamie; his sister, 
Margaret DiCosola; and his brothers, 
Walter and Leonard, on their great loss. 
May the Almighty rest his soul in ever- 
lasting grace. 

COSMOPOLITAN BANK OFFICIAL DIES IN FLOR- 
IDA—LAVEZZORIO IS STRICKEN AT 70 IN 
SARATOGA 
John Lavezzorio, 70, Chicago banker, busi- 

ness man, philanthropist, and a Knight of 

St. Gregory, a papal honor, died Wednesday 

night in Saratoga, Fla., where he was re- 

cuperating from a recent heart attack, it 
was learned yesterday. 

Mr. Lavezzorio, who lived at 5329 North 
Lakewood Avenue, was born in Chicago. He 
was chairman of the board of the Cosmo- 
politan National Bank, 801 North Clark 
Street, and chairman of the Peanut Special- 
ty Co., a candy manufacturing firm at 400 
West Superior Street. 

HOSPITAL, CHURCH TRUSTEE 

He also was vice president and a trustee 
of Henrotin Hospital, and a trustee of As- 
sumption Church, 313 West Illinois Street. 

He was invested as a Knight of St. Greg- 
ory on January 17, 1960, by the Most Rever- 
end Alphonse M. Monta, superior general of 
the Servite Order, to which Mr. Lavezzorio 
had contributed substantial funds. The 
honor was conferred by Pope John XXIII. 
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He became a director of Cosmopolitan in 

1938, and chairman in January, 1959. 
STAYING WITH SISTER 

He was staying with a sister, Mrs, Mar- 
garet DiCosola, of Saratoga. Also surviving 
are his widow, Mamie, and two brothers, 
Walter and Leonard, 

Chicago services are being arranged. 


J. M. Lavezzorto DIES In FLORIDA; CHIÇAGO 
BANKER 

John M. Lavezzorio, 70, chairman of the 
board of the Cosmopolitan National Bank, 
801 North Clark, died Wednesday night 
while visiting a sister in Sarasota, Fla. 

Mr. Lavezzorio, of 5329 North Lakewood, 
had been a director of the bank since 1938 
and board chairman for the past 3 years. 

He was also chairman of the board of the 
Peanut Specialties Co., 400 West Superior. 
He was a vice president and trustee of 
Henrotin Hospital, and trustee of Assump- 
tion Church, 313 West Illinois. 

He was a lay member of the Order of 
Servites and had been invested as a Knight 
of St. Gregory January 17, 1960, for his 
work in behalf of the American Province of 
St. Joseph of the Servite Fathers and for 
civic services. 

He -is survived by the widow, Mamie; a 
sister, Mrs. Margaret DiCosola, and two 
brothers, Leonard M. and Walter. 


Soviet Fishing Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. KEITH, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Cape Cod 
Standard-Times, “Soviet Fishing Fleet,” 
which notes that the giant Russian fish- 
ing trawlers working in force near our 
coasts are reaping more than fish as 
their harvest. 

These boats are not only taking mil- 
lions of dollars worth of fish from our 
traditional fishing grounds, they are en- 
gaged in military espionage and could 
prove a very real threat to our national 
security. 

This editorial, from a leading news- 
paper in my district, refiects a growing 
public concern: 

Sovier FIsHING FLEET 

The Kremlin is after more than the fish 
which are caught by Russian fishing boats 
in such waters as those off Cape Cod, Reader’s 
Digest reports, 

An article in the magazine said that the 
U.S. Navy has found large radioactive de- 
vices, unmistakably Russian, on the ocean 
floor off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, The 
markers were described as position sites for 
missile-firing submarines to line up on be- 
fore blasting at 43 of America's 50 largest 
cities. 

The radioactive guideposts were planted 
by some of the Red fishing trawlers that ply 
the waters off the U.S. shoreline as part of 
“the Soviets’ little-known wet war.“ 

The magazine also reported that Russian 
fishing boats are recording the motor and 
other mechanical sounds of Allied sub- 
marines and warships. The article continued 
that the propulsion machinery of each ves- 
sel gives off sound waves as Individual as a 
fingerprint. These sounds are tape recorded 
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a then furnished to units of the Russian 
avy. 

There has been a suspicion for some time 
that it was more than food fish which 
brought the Russian vessels into waters so 
close to the North American Continent. 

The Armed Forces are keeping an eye on 
the Red visitors; Americans will hope that 
it is a most alert eye. The Russian Commu- 
nists have a long and clear record for not 
saying what they mean as well as not mean- 
ing what they say. 

They're after “fish.” The United States 
must be certain that the Communists do not 
make its citizens “poor fish.” 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 14lst anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence. I had the honor to repre- 
sent the distinguished mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, the Honorable James 
H. J. Tate, in the ceremonies in observ- 
ance of Greek Independence Day at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. I also represented 
the Philadelphia congressional delega- 
tion at the request of the distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable William J. 
Green, Jr. The ceremonies were at- 
tended by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
David L. Lawrence, and the Greek gen- 
eral consul, Dr. Basil Vitsaxis. 

The following is the short talk I pre- 
sented in recognition of the valiant 
achievement of the Greek people: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to have 
this opportunity to say a few words about 
the 141st anniversary of Greek independence. 
In these perilous times, people in public 
life such as myself tend to spend less time 
than they would like pursuing cultural in- 
terests, and an occasion such as this is 4 
good reminder to all of us that a substan- 
tial part of what we call the Western cul- 
tural heritage is of Greek origin. It is one 
of the strange ironies of history that the 
people whose philosophers expounded the 
glories of freedom and thought deeply about 
the nature of man and the state should 
themselves have been unable, for more than 
2,000 years, to enjoy the fruits of freedom 
or govern themselves with leaders of their 
own choosing. 

That. is why the rebirth of a free and 
Independent Greece 140 years ago was 4 
matter of worldwide significance. The 
Greeks, suffering under alien rulers, and their 
determination to work and fight for their 
independence, earned them the admiration 
and affection of many millions of people in 
other lands, who were overjoyed to see the 
rise of modern Greece as a free and sover- 
eign state. The Greek revolt lasted 7 long 
years, and for a time it appeared that the 
Ottoman Turks would succeed in putting it 
down. When the disciplined Egyptian Army 
came to the aid of the Ottoman Empire, the 
position of the Greek patriots appeared al- 
most hopeless. Internal dissensions, partly 
of a religious nature, added to the obstacles 
in the way of Greek independence. But 
finally the great European powers decided 
that an independent Greece was in their own 
interest, and the appearance of several Euro- 
pean fleets in the Greek harbors, combined 
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with other changes in the European diplo- 
matic situation, aided the cause of Greek in- 
dependence, 

Thus the Greeks completed the long and 
arduous path from the city-state of the pre- 
Christian era to the national state of the 
19th century. Never again would they be 
treated as servants by a foreign ruler, an 
Unbearable stigma which they had endured 
at the hands of the Turks for nearly 400 
years. 

Today we can visit Greece and observe the 
Greek reaction to a whole chain of modern 
Social and economic problems. For example, 
Many Greeks feel that their participation in 
the ean Economic Community will im- 
Prove the economic situation of the coun- 
try. In addition to economic cooperation 
with Europe, they are extending their elec- 
trical resources, for lack of electricity is still 
& problem in many small towns. Greece is 
trying to achieve a balance between the 
standard of living of urban centers and rural 
areas. Even while a great num- 
ber of modern problems, the visitor to Greece 
is reminded of the country’s historic past, 
& past which is symbolized in the stark sen- 
tinel of the Acropolis looking out over the 
modern city of Athens. On this 141st anni- 
versary of Greek independence, I take pleas- 
ure in saluting the Greek people and their 
invaluable achievements, ancient and mod- 
ern. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, diar 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

> 1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 

follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concresstona Rxconn, in 7½-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
&nd other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
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used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONCRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when ssid report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
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tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Editorial Comment on Address by Sena- 
tor Jackson, of Washington, Concern- 
ing United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
of March 22, 1962. The editorial relates 
to the excellent speech which was de- 
livered recently by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
Son] relative to the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
JACKSON, OF WASHINGTON, CONCERNING 
Unrrep NATIONS 


The Kennedy administration's reliance on 
the United Nations was sharply criticized 
this week by U.S, Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
Of Washington. A New Frontiersman him- 
Self, Jackson is former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

The Senator's criticism is timely and con- 
Structive. Perhaps it will shake the admin- 
istration loose from its strange deference for 
the United Nations and world opinion. 

Sometimes the United States acts as 
though we could somehow subcontract to 
the U.N. the responsibility for national de- 
cisionmaking,” Jackson declared. Such re- 
lance on the U.N. is unwarranted, un- 
healthy, and rather puzzling. 

Jackson said that US. decisionmaking 
has been unduly influenced by U.N. consid- 
erations; the development of sound national 
Policies has been hampered; the country’s 
leaders have been unnecessarily overbur- 
Gened; and the U.S. delegation at the U.N. 
has acquired a distorted importance. 

The Senator was especially critical of our 
U.N. delegation’s role in the broad area of 
foreign policy. The precedent set by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in this matter, and con- 
tinued by this (Kennedy) administration, 
Seems unfortunate,” he said. 

“The Ambassador to the United Nations is 
not a second Secretary of State,” Jackson 
added, Indeed, there is no reason why our 
U.N. delegation should “play a larger role 
in the decisionmaking process” than U.S. 
Tepresentatives in major world capitals. 

U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson and Har- 
lan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State 
for U.N. Affairs, will not take kindly to JACK- 
son's words. Stevenson, in particular, has a 
large ego to satisfy (he has direct access to 
the President and frequently sits in on Cab- 
inet meetings, and he thinks orrhimself as 
a second Secretary of State). 

Jackson topped his critique with this 
Penetrating comment: 

“The truth is, though we have not often 
Spoken it in recent years, that the best hope 
for peace with justice does not lie in the 
United Nations. Indeed, the truth is almost 
exactly the reverse. 
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The best hope for the United Nations lies 
in the maintenance of peace (and) peace 
depends on the power and unity of the At- 
lantic community and on the skill of our 
direct diplomacy.” 

In short, the United Nations is only one 
avenue of American foreign policy, and by 
no means the most important one. It 
should be put in its proper place. 

We trust that JacKson’s message is re- 
ceived and understood in the inner councils 
of the New Frontier. 


Teacher Certification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, new 
proposals for Federal action to spur 
quality improvement in education have 
been sent to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. Before we go off on this new 
tangent, we should fully understand the 
dramatic changes which have recently 
been taking place in our State education 
systems. We are all concerned with the 
improvement of education in this coun- 
try. Quality education requires quality 
teachers. Since 1959, this whole field 
has been in ferment. I am placing at 
the conclusion of my remarks an excit- 
ing article about the changes that have 
been taking place in teacher certifica- 
tion throughout the country. I call par- 
ticular attention to the following signif- 
icant points made in the article: 

First. Certification must be “the legal 
undergirding of sound preparatory pro- 
grams” for teachers, leaving higher edu- 
cation institutions “in solid charge of the 
quality of their own offerings.” 

Second, Single purpose teachers col- 
leges are rapidly giving way to general 
colleges. In the past 2 years, 48 teach- 
ers colleges have converted into general 
colleges. 

Third. Requirements that teachers ob- 
tain solid courses in subject matter are 
going up, while requirements for super- 
ficial or professional courses are going 
down. 

Fourth. States are increasingly grant- 
ing reciprocity to teachers moving from 
other States. 

This excellent article by T. M. Stin- 
nett, which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of March 17, 1962, follows in its 
entirety: 

A Vast OVERHAUL or TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
(By T. M. Stinnett) 

(£prror’s Norx— Public schoolteachers are 
licensed by the various States and, in most 
States, public funds may not be used to 
pay the salaries of teachers not so certified. 
The purpose of the law is to prevent incom- 


petent or inadequately prepared people from 
teaching, but in recent years charges have 
been heard that the regulations are keeping 
some well-educated people out of the profes- 
sion while admitting others who have the 
necessary professional preparation but are 
deficient in liberal education, Part of the 
controversy centers upon the value of the 
required professional courses for teachers. 
The great majority of professional educators, 
including school administrators, consider 
such courses essential for elementary and 
secondary teachers, but some of the critics 
of certification laws consider them trivial. 
Another criticism has been that require- 
ments in specific academic subject matter 
are much too low. Minimum requirements 
were kept low in order to make it possible 
for teachers in small high schools to teach 
several different subjects; the result has 
been that it was possible in some States 
for a high school teacher to teach English, 
mathematics, science, or history with a 
background of only three or four rather 
elementary college courses in the subject. 
But regulations and laws can be changed 
and are being changed. In this article T. 
M. Stinnett presents evidence that most of 
the criticism of certification practices is 
based upon history rather than on current 
regulations. Dr. Stinnett is assistant execu- 
tive secretary for professional development 
and welfare of the NEA: This article is 
based on data prepared for the 1961 edition 
of “A Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States,“ 
a biennial publication of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, by W. Earl Armstrong and 
T. M. Stinnett.) 

State requirements, for the licensing of 
teachers, a favorite target of the critics 
of education in recent years, are undergoing 
a vast overhaul. In each 2-year period since 
1951 some changes were reported but these 
were modest and even-paced. By compari- 
‘Bon the changes since 1959 constitute an 
avalanche. 

A total of 29 States have reported sig- 
nificant revisions of certification require- 
ments during the past 2 years and eight 
States have completely revised their cer- 
tification structures. Substantially more 
subject matter in the teaching fields is now 
required for high school teachers. The total 
minimum of college work required for cer- 
tification has been increased while the pro- 
portion of the time devoted to education 
courses has steadily declined. For ele- 
mentary teachers the median now required 
in professional education by the various 
States is down to 21 semester hours while 
the median required for high school teachers 
is 18—only about 1 semester of the required 
4-year course. 

Of the 52 certification units (50 States plus 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico), 
51 now require a bachelor’s degree for high 
school teachers and 44 require it for elemen- 
tary teachers. Three States require 5 years 
of preparation for high school teachers and 
several others require that a 5th year of col- 
lege work be completed during the period of 
initial certification. 

The significance of this upgrading is great. 
Some observers have been inclined to shrug 
it off as simply the addition of more educa- 
tion courses but this notion is not sustained 
by the facts. The added work is preponder- 
antly in the content area. 

There has also been improved provision for 
the movement of teachers across State lines, 
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Although teachers have always been highly 
mobile, the diversity of requirements among 
States has subjected migrating teachers to 
many irritating and often picayunish re- 

. strictions. A decade ago a score of States 
required a special course (typically State his- 
tory and constitution) which could be se- 
cured only in an in-State institution. Eleven 
States still have such requirements but five of 
these will permit proficiency examinations in 
licu of the formal courses. Efforts are being 
made to bring about reciprocity in teacher 
certification to make it easier for teachers to 
move from State to State. Two regional com- 
pacts, now involving 18 States, and accredita- 
tion by the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, now ac- 
cepted by 27 States, provide the basis for 
reciprocity agreements. 

The use of examinations in teacher certifi- 
cation is showing a resurgence. A total of 
18 States report the use of examinations in 
some aspects of the certification process. For 
the most part, States are using proficiency 
examinations either to waive required 
courses, or to permit already certified teach- 
ers to qualify for additional teaching fields, 
but several are making use of qualifying ex- 
aminations. The District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, and South Carolina use examinations (on 
top of college degrees) to qualify for initial 
certification. West Virginia uses the Nation- 
al Teachers Examination for liberal arts 
graduates to qualify for provisional certifi- 
cation. 

What is the explanation of this revolu- 
tion? Obviously many forces have been at 
work. The critics have had some effect 
but the criticisms often were so distorted that 
they slowed rather than accelerated the 
change. The furor over education result- 
ing from the sputniks was a factor and rec- 
ognition that new conditions demand edu- 
cational services at greatly stepped up levels 
was another. No one can say what the pre- 
dominant motivation was. As a guess, it 
would appear that all these factors influ- 
enced an unrecedented concert of effort 
throughout the educational world to up- 
grade the caliber of teaching and curricula 
in the public schools. Why were the fruits 
of all these influences so long in becoming 
evident in certification procedures? Again, 
as a surmise, it appears that for the first 
time changes in teacher education called the 
tune in certification changes. And, if this 
guess is an accurate one, this shift may be 
as significant as the new certification re- 
quirements. In the past, State certification 
prescriptions generally have dominated, di- 
rected, and forced changes in the curricu- 
lum for the preparation of teachers. The 
1961 manual reflects a reversal—the changes, 
for the most part, seem to have resulted 
from the impact of new curriculum pat- 
terns, 

This is all to the good. Certification 
should be the legal undergirding of sound 
preparatory programs, not the determiner of 
these programs. Only with this approach 
can higher education institutions be in 
solid charge of the quality of their own 
offerings, and able to resist untoward pres- 
sures from professional groups to fragment 
their offerings. 

Some of the changes in certification may 
have been accelerated by the transformation 
of single-purpose teachers colleges to gen- 
eral State colleges which began to gather 
momentum a decade ago and reached a new 
peak in the 1959-61 period. A total of 
48 degree-granting public teachers col- 
leges became general colleges during these 
years. Public teachers colleges remain in 
only 15 States and the District of Columbia 
and they now povide not more than 10 per- 
cent of the annual production of new 
teachers. 

The imminent demise of the single-pur- 
pose teachers colleges provokes some in- 
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triguing and speculative questions about 
the future. Will the education of teachers 
receive the attention it deserves from the 
multiple-purpose institutions or will they 
make the more occupations their 
chief concerns? Who or what will be the 
new whipping boy for the alleged weak- 
nesses of teachers in the academic disci- 
plines? Have we already gone too far in the 
reduction of professional content in the 
preparation of teachers? The question may 
be raised, too, whether when teaching 
reaches the minimum of a 5-year preservice 
requirement, a trend already well under- 
way, the same vigorous efforts will be made 
to eliminate or restrict the professional re- 
quirements to some piddling magnitude. 

Forecasting the future is a tenuous un- 
dertaking, but based on the developments 
of the last decade, the following predictions 
may be more than mere guessing: 

1. There will be a gradual evolution 
toward the 5-year requirement for beginning 
teachers, both elementary and secondary. 
The big unanswered problem regarding the 
mandated fifth year is the nature of the 
content. 

2. There will be widespread search for.more 
effective means of identifying qualified ap- 
plicants for certification. Among the pos- 
sible approaches are qualifying and pro- 
ficiency examinations, supervised intern- 
ships, and the use of apprentice certification 
during a probational period. 

3. The trend toward simplification of cer- 
tification prescriptions and procedures will 
be intensified, with requirements being 
stated in general terms rather than in desig- 
nation of specified courses. There will be a 
drastic reduction in the number of different 
kinds of certificates, and a similar reduc- 
tion in the number of functions certifica- 
tion is now attempting to serve. 

4. It seems clear that the profession will 
gain substantial control over both the li- 
censing process and the revocation of licen- 
sure. Already 11 States by law vest vary- 
ing degrees of authority in professional 
boards and there is substantial evidence that 
this number will grow. In 36 additional 
States extralegal advisory bodies have been 
established. 

A typical teacher's certificate: “State de- 
partment of education, permanent certifi- 
cate: Be it known that Varrie Young, having 
satisfied the minimum requirements pre- 
scribed by the State department of educa- 
tion, is hereby granted this certificate, valid 
for service in a public secondary school, as a 
teacher of English and social studies. In 
witness whereof, the education department, 
under its seal grants this certificate No. 
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“Hy R. STANDARDS, 
“Chiej, Teacher Certification Division. 
“I. M. LEADER, 
“Superintendent of Public Instruction,” 


EXAMPLES OF CHANGES IN CERTIFICATION LAWS 


Florida: Last month Florida initiated a 
controversial regulation which requires all 
new teachers to pass a national examination 
before they are certificated. Candidates may 
choose either the national teachers exam- 
ination or the graduate record exam, but 
are required to make a stated minimum 
score. (Temporary certificates may be se- 
cured without the exam.) 

In addition, beginning next fall, teachers 
will have to take one of the two examina- 
tions in order to qualify for competency 
awards (merit salary payments), continuing 
contracts, or advance in rank. A score equal 
to that required of beginning teachers will 
be necessary for teachers seeking an advance 
in rank or a continuing contract. A sub- 
stantially higher score will be demanded of 
those applying for merit awards. 

California: New standards for teachers 
will go into effect on July 1, 1963, After that 
date all new elementary school teachers will 
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have to complete 5 years of college and uni- 
versity study, but they will be allowed to take 
the fifth year after starting to teach. Sec- 
ondary school teachers will be required to 
complete 5 years of preparation before be- 
ginning to teach. 

All teachers will be required to complete 
a subject-matter major and a subject-mat- 
ter minor, one of which must be in an aca- 
demic subject. 

Junior college teachers who have earned 
a master’s or a doctor's degree will be al- 
lowed to teach without training in profes- 
sional education, but the standard require- 
ment of 24 semester-hours of professional 
study must be completed within 3 years. 

In contrast to common practice in the 
past, high school teachers will no longer be 
allowed to teach subjects outside thelr major 
or minor fields of concentration. Excep- 
tions will be made only upon formal re- 
solution of the local school board. 

Texas: Next fall all new elementary and 
secondary school teachers in Texas must 
have completed 61 semester-hours of gen- 
eral education in the liberal arts departments 
of their colleges. Present regulations require 
only 45 hours. 

All high school teachers will be required 
to specialize in one academic field for 48 
semester-hours, or in two teaching fields 
for 24 hours each. Present requirements 
demand 24 hours in a major field and 18 
hours in a minor. 

Elementary school teachers must have 
completed work in two areas of concentra- 
tion under one of two plans: (1) 18 semester- 
hours in one subject and 18 in a combina- 
tion of subjects, on (2) 24 semester-hours 
in one subject and 12 in a combination of 
subjects. 

Professional education course require- 
ments for both elementary and secondary 
school teachers will be reduced from 24 to 
18 semester-hours, including 6 hours of 
student teaching. 


Tribute To Dr. Mildred B. Moss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, each year Croft Publications 
selects a few men and women as prin- 
cipal of the year. This year Dr. Mil- 
dred B. Moss, principal of Metuchen's 
Washington School was chosen. 

This is a high honor to be paid to one 
of New Jersey’s school principals. The 
children in her school, the citizens of 
the borough of Metuchen and the State 
of New Jersey can rejoice in this award 
to a “gifted, sympathetic, capable, in- 
spired teacher.” I wish to add my com- 
pliments to Dr. Moss and the borough 
for this fine achievement. 

The Daily Home News of New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. on March 9, 1962, wrote a 
fine tribute to Dr. Moss which I ask for 
unanimotis consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINCIPAL or YEAR AWARD TO Dr, Moss 


The Metuchen school system has won new 
honors with the selcction of Dr. Mildred B. 
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Moss, principal of the borough's Washington 
School, as one of six elementary school prin- 
Cipals in the Nation to receive a leadership 
award as Principal of the Year. 

The award, from Croft Publications, to Dr. 
Moss comes close on the heels of a similar 
award to high school principal William J. 
Nunan in the borough last year. 

Dr. Moss is known to generations of Metu- 
chen people as teacher and principal, she 
haying come to Washington School in 1926 
Ae & teacher and moved up to principal in 

54. 

Dr. Moss is one of the most active of 
Women, in her job as principal, on the staff 
ot the Rutgers Graduate School of Educa- 
ton, in health and civic activities in her 
home borough, in many professional asso- 
Clations, in PTA. 

Even more important, perhaps, to her se- 
lection as a principal of the year is the high 
regard parents, her school associates and the 
young people she has helped educate hold for 
Dr. Moss. She has been friend, helper, leader 
to hundreds and hundreds, Her associates 
describe her as “gifted, sympathetic, capable, 
inspired.” Had they not been perhaps a 
little self-conscious about opening their 
hearts to public view many of them might 
have said, “beloved.” 


The President’s Proposed $600 Million 
Capital Improvements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. ~ Mr. Speaker, I 
noted with a great deal of interest a 
Message the President sent yesterday to 
the chairmen of the House and Senate 
Public Works Committees. 

In his message to these gentlemen, the 
President proposed a $600 million capi- 
tal improvements program in those sec- 
tions of the country which have failed 
to show substantial progress in solving 
their dire problems of chronic unem- 
ployment. 

The President outlined a number of 
Teasons for the need for this plan, and 
among them are exodus of industry, dis- 
Placements of labor by technological 
change, influx of jobseekers, changing 
Weapons requirements in military pro- 
Ccurement. 

Each of these reasons is certainly a 
Contributing factor to our unemploy- 
Ment rate in Michigan which is still 
above 9 percent, and the Detroit metro- 
Politan area in particular where the rate 
is closer to 10 percent. 

But I wonder if the administration has 
8iven enough thought to this problem in 
its proposal? Is a massive public works 
Program going to permanently help the 
Situation? 

Part of the reason we have high un- 
€mployment in Michigan is the fact that 
our major industry in the State is being 
discriminated against by the Federal 
excise tax on new car purchases. This 
10-percent tax is pricing a great many 
Potential auto customers out of the mar- 
ket, and this discrimination is hurting 
Many thousands of people directly in 
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the auto industry and indirectly in steel, 
rubber, glass, tool and diemaking, ma- 
chine tools and a host of other industries 
scattered from one corner of our Nation 
to the other. If the administration 
really wants to do something about 
chronic unemployment in Michigan, the 
first thing it should do is get rid of the 
automobile excise tax. 

The effect would be immediate, drama- 
tic and would help solve a problem for 
good in an area now heavily hit by 
chronic unemployment. 

What happens to these workers when 
the Federal Government decides to stop 
this glorified WPA? These workers will 
once again be without jobs, without skills 
and without any hope for the future. 

Further, anyone connected with pub- 
lic works north of the Mason-Dixon line 
knows that construction work is at best 
a 6- to 8-month program. You cannot 
build new roads in the snow, and workers 
cannot even get a shovel into the ground 
when it freezes up in the winter in many 
sections of our Nation. Will these peo- 
ple have to go on relief during the winter 
months? 

What the chronically unemployed need 
is a chance to receive adequate training 
in skills, trades and services which will 
give them employment in the future as 
well as just tomorrow. The Congress 
has already passed legislation to provide 
this help. Further, we need an end to 
discriminatory taxes such as the auto 
excise tax which is pricing cars out of the 
reach of many of our citizens and is 
helping to cause thousands of layoffs in 
the auto industry and those industries 
which do business with the automobile 
industry. 

A half billion dollars worth of boon- 
doggles is not going to solve a thing. 
This economic aspirin might hide the 
symptoms of chronic unemployment for 
a short time, but it will prevent an ac- 
curate diagnosis of this problem so that 
it can be permanently cured. 

Those who are without jobs want a 
chance, but this bill will not give them 
a chance, When your head aches from 
want; you do not need an aspirin. You 
need food, clothing, shelter and hope. 

Elimination of the 10-percent auto 
excise tax, coupled with the Manpower 
Training Act which is now the law of 
the land, would mean training, skills, and 
hope for the future. 

Those without jobs do not want to 
be shovelpushers on a modified Federal 
dole. They want work, self-respect, a 
trade and a future. 


— 


National Power Resources Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
March 5 Secretary of the Interior Stew- 


art L. Udall addressed the annual con- 
vention of the Natiggal Rural Electric 
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Cooperative Association in Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary Udall chose this appro- 
priate occasion to deliver a most signifi- 
cant statement on national power re- 
sources development. 

I believe Secretary Udall's eloquent 
and thoughtful remarks are deserving of 
widespread and studious attention. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the Secretary’s speech 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 
art L. UDALL AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC Crry, N.J. 
Marcu 5, 1962 


Nearly 25 years ago, a-reporter for one of 
our large eastern newspapers wrote for the 
Nation magazine this bitter commentary: 
“REA stands * * * as one of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's worst failures.” 

Today the REA program stands as one of 
F. D. R. s great successes—indeed, as one of 
America’s great successes. 

Your accomplishments in bringing elec- 
tricity to the land are a triumph for all 
America—farm families and mainstreet mer- 
chants, factory presidents and factory work- 
ers, city and rural dwellers—all have bene- 
fited in a better life, higher production, more 
sales and profits, a broader tax base. 

I congratulate you on your past successes, 
and applaud your effectiveness in 
so many of our citizens aware of the long- 
term value of our resource conservation 
programs to the whole Nation. 

We of the Kennedy administration believe 
wholeheartedly in the cooperative principles 
that are the heart of your program—and 
an indispensable part of our free-enterprise 
system. 

This is a propitious occasion to restate the 


late this program to the national economic 
policies of the President. 

The first premise of that policy is that 
America must have a dynamic, highly effi- 
cient economy if it is to bear the burdens 
of world leadership and keep our economy 
growing. 

As a nation, we cannot afford a second- 
best resource policy. We must constantly 
increase our labor productivity, more fully 
use our wood, and water and minerals— 
squeeze more kilowatts out of our hydro- 
electric dams. We must continue to de- 
velop low-cost energy which will enable us 
to trade abroad and compete more success- 
fully in the markets of the world. 

It is our Nation that must do these 
things—not just labor or capital, not just 
public power or private power. The chal- 
lenge we face will determine whether a free 
people can outwork and outproduce a regi- 
mented society—whether we succeed in mak- 
ing science and technology the servant of 
mankind. 

How does our national power policy relate 
to these higher economic objectives of our 
country? In the field of electricity, alone, 
the best estimates are that our Nation dur- 
ing the next 20 years must invest $100 bll- 
lion in new electric generating plants and 
transmission facilities to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demands for electric energy for 
homes, farms, and industries. 

We are at a “new frontier” in electricity. 
Giant new generators are being built with 
1,000,000 kilowatts capacity. They are most 
efficient and less costly to operate than 
smaller units, One of these giants can alone 
produce enough power to supply the city of 
Washington, D.C. 
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Twenty years ago the economic limit on 
electrical transmission was 200 miles. Today 
transmission lines of quadrupled capacity 
can transport electric energy 2,000 miles. 
Like the giant generators, the big extra-high- 
voltage transmission lines cost less and are 
more efficient. 

Think what this means for electric con- 
sumers everywhere—Yukon River power in 
Seattle and, by displacement, into Los An- 
geles; mine-mouth power from West Vir- 
ginia coal fields in New York and Boston, 
and from Dakota lignite beds into Chicago 
and Detroit; power flowing east and west to 
take advantage of time diversity; power 
flowing north and south for seasonal diver- 
sity; and integration of hydro and steam 
systems; in short, more and cheaper elec- 
tricity for everybody. 

Think not of the job that has been done. 
Think of the job yet to be done. To achieve 
the maximum efficiency of its electrical pro- 
duction facilities, our Nation needs fully 
integrated electrical systems, large inter- 
connections between systems and regions, 
and interchanges of power. To achieve this 
objective we must marshal the full resources 
of the Federal Government, the public agen- 
cies, and the private utilities. As President 
Kennedy said in his special message on re- 
sources à year ago: : 

It is not a task which should or can be 
done by the Federal Government alone. Only 
through the fullest participation and co- 
operation of State and local governments 
and private industry can it be done wisely 
and effectively.“ 

The President also said: 

. "The role of the Federal Government in 
supplying an important segment of this 
power is now long established and must con- 
tinue. We will meet our responsibilities in 
this field.” 

A year ago, also, the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s basic power policy was announced, and 
it can be summed up in a single sentence: 
America must have the best—the most effi- 
cient—electric system in the world. Nothing 
less will do. 

The Kennedy policy statement reaffirmed 
five basic principles, first enunciated by the 
Department of the Interior in 1946. All 
are embodied in acts of Congress. They are: 

1. Federal dams shall include facilities for 
generating electrical energy wherever fea- 
sible. 

2. Preference in power sales shall be given 
to public agencies and cooperatives. 

3. Power shall be for the particu- 
lar benefit of domestic and rural consumers. 

4. Power shall be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with sound business 
principles. 

5. Power disposal shall be such as to en- 
courage widespread use and to prevent mo- 
nopolization. 

A year has gone by. The record will show 
that we have moved vigorously toward our 
goal of developing in America the finest 
electrical system in the world. 

The task force I named last year to study 
an extra high voltage common carrier inter- 
connection between the Pacific Northwest 
and Pacific Southwest has completed its 
work. The report is a technological land- 
mark, It shows great public benefits accru- 
ing to both regions when these interconnec- 
tions are built. It points up the high 
promise of extra high voltage direct current 
transmission for these—and other—regions. 
The President’s budget includes planning 
funds for this vital interconnection. 

We are progressing with the study of other 
major interconnections between regions 
served by the Department's power marketing 
agencies, These include studies of possible 
intertles between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s Missourl River system and the South- 
western Power Administration in the mid- 
lands, and between the Missouri River sys- 
tem and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in the Northwest. 
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The Federal Power Commission appointed 
by President Kennedy has announced an 
even broader study, on a national basis, of 
the methods by which extra high voltage in- 
terconnections can help us meet our growing 
power needs. We e these studies to 
show the substantial economies that can be 
achieved through EHV interconnections be- 
cause of the difference in hydrology between 
rivers and because of diversities in load pat- 
terns between regions—economies of gas, oll, 
coal, steel, copper, aluminum, forest prod- 
ucts, and labor—economies which will total 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Let's take a look around the Nation to see, 
specifically where we are going. Let’s look 
at the Missouri Basin, the Pacific Northwest, 
Washington, D.C., and the upper Colorado. 

In the eastern division of the Missouri 
Basin marketing area public preference cus- 
tomers face a critical power supply problem. 
One of our first decisions a year ago ex- 
tended the supplemental power program 
through the fall of 1965. This decision saved 
rural electric cooperatives millions of dollars 
and provided more than 4 years’ leadtime 
which will enable us to develop long-range 
answers. 

Working closely with preference custom- 
ers of this region we have developed a plan 
that permits all of the cooperatives in that 
area to pool their future requirements. It 
will utilize the existing Federal transmis- 
sion system and assure necessary additions 
to the system through a pool arrangement. 
This plan will make it possible for coopera- 
tives to construct a 200,000-kilowatt generat- 
ing unit on the lignite fields of North Da- 
kota. 

Two months ago, 14 utilities offered an 
exchange agreement to firm up 650,000 kilo- 
watts of additional power for the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Missouri Basin. This 
plan, too, is receiving our careful attention. 
You well may ask why this offer was made 
in 1962 and not in 1959—-when the coopera- 
tives stood. “backed Into a corner“ following 
the December 10, 1959, meeting in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

In the Pacific Northwest, we have negoti- 
ated a pioneering electrical coordination 
agreement with a dozen public agencies and 
private utilities. In effect, it provides that 
65 hydroelectric plants and 13 steampjants 
under diverse ownership, having total in- 
stalled capacity of 11,800,000 kilowatts, be 
operated as though they were all owned by 
a single entity. This coordination produces 
an extra million of more kilowatts of firm 
power that would be wasted if each utility 
operated its hydroplants independently. 


is another “new frontier” in the fleld of pow- 
er production and marketing. It uses cheap 
offpeak energy to pump water to high ele- 
vations for later release to generate hydro- 
electricity at hours of the day when the 
consumption of electricty reaches its peak. 
The result is great saving in plant invest- 
ment for generating capacity. 

As Secretary of the Interior, I chair a com- 
mittee in Washington that includes the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Army, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare which was appointed 
by the President to review Budget Circular 
A-47. 

A-47 contains the standards for feasibility 
for Federal projects. The President holds 
the view that these standards are too re- 
strictive. Our committee will shortly pre- 
sent to the President for his approval new 
criteria for project development and evalua- 
tion. It will permit future feasibility stud- 
ies to reflect true land and water resource 
values, and recognize both direct and in- 
direct benefits. 

It has been in the news, and let me report 
the facts to you on the upper Colorado trans- 
mission lines decision. 

This struggle began a year ago when our 
first budget included funds: to begin con- 
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struction of the project’s transmission lines. 
The project has three major power-producing 
units—Flaming Gorge, Curecanti, and Glen 
Canyon. These huge dams had to be tied 
together with backbone transmission lines. 
and their power output had to be carried 
to major load centers. 

The private power companies in the basin 
were quite content to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment build the unprofitable segment of 
the backbone lines. They wanted to build 
the rest. And they wanted to control the 
system and fix the price for use of the lines 
and obyiously—if Congress denied us funds 
they would “negotiate,” but strictly on thelr 
terms. 

So the issue went to Congress—and with 
your strong help we persuaded the iaw- 
makers that their offers were unreasonable 
and that Federal construction was a much 
better solution. Congress gave us the funds 
but directed us to negotiate with the com- 
panies for terms that would enable us to 
adhere to our marketing principles and serve 
the best interests of all parties. 

We conducted the negotiation from 
strength, and the integrated system 
require $151 million of Federal funds {for 
construction, instead of $178 million; pref- 
erence users are fully protected, all of the 
people of the Colorado Basin are ahead—and 
the whole region will have one of the best 
integrated, most efficient power system in 
the Nation. 

Let me enumerate the results we were able 
to achieye as a result of our victory last 
September: 

Full protection of the rights of public- 
preference customers, including five addi- 
tional delivery points for preference users 
provided by the private utilities at no extra 
cost; substantial savings to the project basin 
fund, including savings of $77 million to 
farmers—many of whom are also users of 
preference power; an integrated system that 
will be more efficient and will save millions 
annually to all of the people of the region; 
a heavier grid through interchanges and in- 
terconnections than was possible under A 
go-it-alone all-Federal plan; acceptance of 
the common carrier principle by the private 
companies; monopoly control of transmission 
was prevented; and a stronger interconnec~ 
tion with the Missouri Basin system was 
established. 

This plan will mean maximum efficiency 
in the use of total plant capacity in the 
region at the lowest possible rates. This 
is in the national interest, and therefore in 
the interest of everyone. Here we have suc- 
ceeded in getting the private utilities tO 
provide service at the lowest possible cost 
through the competition of public agencies. 

The Department of the Interior has respon- 
sibilities to the Congress and to the Natio? 
as a whole. We want the American utility 
industry, public and private, to achieve new 
technological breakthrough, new savings 
through cooperation—and, above all, lower 
rates for those who are the ultimate con- 
sumers—the American people. 

We cannot afford to be doctrinaire in our 
approach, In certain situations we will in- 
sist, as we have in the past, on wheeling 
arrangements over Federal lines to prevent 
costly duplication of lines by private utili- 
ties. In fact, it may more often be in the 
public interest that private utilities wheel 
over Federal lines than vice versa. In thé 
Pacific Northwest, for example, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration just recently has 
worked out a 50-year wheeling arrangemen 
with two major private utilities to whee! 
Wanapum Dam power to the companies’ load 
centers. This led to the companies’ can- 
celing their plans for duplicating Feders! 
transmission lines, saving unn capi- 
tal investment estimated at more than $15 
million, 

Earlier I said President Kennedy wants 
America to have the world’s best electric 
system. I am aware that for 8 years many 
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of you here led a lonely fight for common 
Carrier lines, regional interconnections, 
extra high voltage transmission, large eco- 
nomic generating facilities, and the proper 
combinations of hydro and steam—each a 
necessary ingredient of the world’s most 
efficient electric system. 

Now your Government supports these same 
goals and we invite all segments of this vital 
industry to work together so that we can 
reach these objectives. 

I regret to say that some private utility 
Spokesmen still consider the Government 
an intruder in the field of power generation 
and transmission. Some of these men led a 
blind and wasteful—and successful—fight 
Against the Hanford reactor last summer. 

ver, the truth of the matter is that the 
American people—all of them—lost that 
contest. 

Some leaders in the private utility sector, 

ever, have recognized that the Federal 
Government and other public agencies do 
have a proper place in the sun—and legiti- 
Mate interests to protect. These utilities, 
Particularly those in the Pacific Northwest, 
have Joined in power pooling and in coordi- 
nation agreements with the end result that 
All ratepayers and all generating entities— 
Public and private—have benefited. 

T am optimistic enough to believe that in 
the years ahead more of the private utilities 
Wil choose the mutual gains of cooperation 
Over the waste to themselves and to the Na- 
ton that results from blind opposition. But 
I am not naive enough to believe this will 

pen without some prodding from the 
ngress, from the administration and from 
organizations such as the NRECA. 

If our plans are sound, if we can bargain 
from strength, public power will achieve its 
legitimate goals, private power will thrive, 
and the Nation will move forward. 

The national interest requires that we have 

World's best electric system. We have 
the resources, the technical competence, the 
management skills. In the past if we have 
been bested it has been by those nations 
that have moved beyond doctrinaire disputes 

the better day when all interests work to- 
Sether to accomplish the most efficient use 
of and resources and to achieve the 
Cheapest power for consumers. 

I challenge the entire electric industry to 
& new competition. Who can do the best 
for the power user? Call it what you will— 


Just 


It would recognize that private utilities 
do not have all of the traditional features 
Of free enterprises. They are not like the 
Corner grocery store or the smalltown 
Nause or even the industrial giants of the 

ation, which employ risk capital to sell 
Products in a highly competitive market- 
Place. They are regulated public monopolies 
Charged with public duties. 

It would recognize the proper and funda- 
aenta Tole of the Federal Government in 

eveloping those resources that belong to 
All the people. 

Finally, it would recognize that we usually 
et things done by using a little give and 
2 that we can advance the interests of 

the groups—and of the Nation as a 
vate- py a spirit, if I may oon a phrase, 
“competitiye cooperation." 

With such an approach, all utilities can 

bend their full energies and talents toward 
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improved service, improved technology, fuller 
integration, and lower rates. 

There may be some who will reject this 
call—some who would rather cling to the old 
trenches and old slogans—but If enough are 
willing to try, the costly Chinese Wall that 
separates public and private power will be 
pierced with interconnecting transmission 
lines, and America will be the stronger for 
It. 


A Business-Aid Bill That Wouldn’t Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUISE G. REECE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
my hometown paper, the Johnson City, 
Tenn., Press-Chronicle, of March 17, 
1962, entitled, “A Business-Aid Bill That 
Wouldn't Aid.” 

The editorial follows: 

A Busrvess-Am Bu. THar WovuLpn’t Am 

Economic growth means good business, 
and the administration tax bill soon to 
come before the Congress, is advertised as a 
measure to spur economic growth. The fact 
that most businessmen and their organiza- 
tions oppose the bill should raise consider- 
able doubt that the measure will fulfill its 
promise. 

Businessmen object that the 8- t in- 
vestment credit proposal is in reality a sub- 
sidy and control” measure. With an eye on 
what has happened to farmers and to indi- 
vidual industries suzsidized and controlled 
by the Government, they want no part of it. 
They would prefer realistic tax reform and 
tightening up on Federal spending. 

They also point out that expansion of eco- 
nomic activity requires capital. All present 
capital is in use. The tax bill provides no 
new source of capital at all. In fact, the 
investment subsidies allowed to some busi- 
nesses would have to be made up by all 
businesses, because the bill contains several 
devices to require all businesses to increase 


Revenue Service already has the power to 
disallow any claimed expenses which it does 
not deem legitimate, and that power is used. 
So the new bill would merely make it pos- 
sible to claim taxes on expenses that always 
have been proper. 

American business would be stunted, too, 
by the provision which would allow the 
Government to tax the earnings of foreign 
branches before they are returned as profits 
to this country. One Congressman described 
this idea as simply informing American com- 
panies they must give up hope of winning 
for our country a share of growing world 
markets in the face of foreign competition. 

Killing this bill would not mean, of course, 
that no taxes would be collected in the 
coming year. It would mean that Congress 
would then have an opportunity to consider 
& tax bill that will assure the economic 
growth which is the stated objective of the 
administration. 

Such a bill exists—the Herlong-Baker tax 
measure, now in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This bill would make a start right 
away on income tax rate reform, releasing 
the new capital without which economic 
growth will continue to be unsatisfactory. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
whenever Congress debates some piece of 
misnamed civil rights legislation, con- 
trived political and emotional arguments 
always obscure the basic issue. Wash- 
ington Star columnist Gould Lincoln 
put the matter in its true prespective in 
his column of Saturday, March 24, in 
which he expressed the principle at 
stake as follows: 

Shall the Constitution be amended as pro- 
vided in that document or shall it be 
changed by Congress and court opinion? 


That is a question, Mr. President, 
which all Members of Congress should 
ponder searchingly and I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Lincoln’s article setting 
it forth be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION AND PoLrrics 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

The Constitution of the United States, be- 
tween Congress and the Supreme Court, has 
been battered in recent years to an increas- 
ing degree, Bloc voting in Congress and 
strained constructions in the Supreme Court 
have been the Matters that have 
been left to the States in the past—excluded 
from the powers specifically placed in the 
hands of the Federal Government by the 
terms of the Constitution—have been taken 
from the States. The Federal Government 
is reaching out more and more to control 
public education, both through laws enacted 
by Congress and through decisions by the 
highest court. And now the Congress is 
wrestling with proposals to compel States to 
eliminate poll taxes in 5 States, and literacy 
tests in 19 States, as prerequisites for voting. 

In the Senate, the effort so far has been 
to deal with the poll tax issue through an 
amendment to the Constitution. And the 
effort has made so little progress, due to 
filibustering tactics on the part of many of 
the Senators from the South—the five States 
which still maintain poll taxes are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia— 
that some of the most liberal Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber are now planning 
to offer a legislative bill as a substitute for 
the constitutional amendment. Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and legislation to 
do away with or confine Uteracy tests for 
yoting qualifications are in the committee 
stage. 


THE COURT'S ROLE 


The proponents of legislation are the 
“hurry-uppers”—those who do not wish the 
issues to go through the process of winning 
two-thirds vote approval in both Houses of 
Congress and ratification later by three- 
fourths of the States of the Union, They 
are those who believe that the Supreme 
Court as now constituted would uphold the 
constitutionality of the laws passed by Con- 
gress doing away with poll taxes and liter- 
acy tests; that the Court would find it 
possible to stretch the so-called welfare 
clause of the Constitution to cover the 
ground. 
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The Supreme Court, by its 1954 decision, 
tore away the right of a State to control 
its public school system and established the 
right of the Federal Government to compel 
racial integration. The Court so far has not 
asserted the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to dictate to the States the qualifica- 
tions of their voters. Only constitutional 
amendments, properly adopted, have dealt 
with the questions of voting qualifications, 
first insisting there should be no denial of 
the right to vote because of race or prior 
condition of servitude, and, second, that 
women should be granted sufferage. 

In all other particulars, such as age, prop- 
erty, taxes, and literacy, the decisions have 
been left to the States. The pressure for 
Federal laws dealing with voting qualifica- 
tions in the States comes now from the 
NAACP, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the same 
people whose court cases against State laws 
resulted in the Supreme Court’s 1954 reversal 
of earlier opinions of the highest Court in 

to the public schools. And it is 
backed up by the desires of many of the leg- 
islators who hope to receive the support of 
Negro voters in their own States and districts. 

The proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing the poll tax as a prerequi- 
site for voting is sponsored by a Southern 
Senator, Senator HOLLAND, of Florida. It is 
not yet before the Senate, although it has 
led to 8 long days of debate. Assurance 
has been given that it will be offered as 
an amendment to a bill to preserve the home 
of Alexander Hamilton in New York as a 
national monument. First, it is necessary 
to vote to take up the Hamilton bill. If a 
real filibuster develops, anti-poll-tax support- 
ers will offer their legislative bill in an effort 
to supplant the constitutional amendment. 
And so it goes. 


GROUPS RAP AMENDMENT 


Along with the NAACP, the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Anti-Defamation League, the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, and several other organi- 
zations have issued a statement attacking 
the Holland constitutional amendment to 
banish the poll tax. They contend that: 
“It is a travesty to call a constitutional 
amendment a civil rights measure when 
Congress has the constitutional power to 
abolish the poll tax by legislation, as the 
Attorney General (Robert F. Kennedy) has 
testified.” Mr. Kennedy's statement, how- 
ever, doesn’t coincide with the view of many 
constitutional lawyers and authorities and 
Members of Congress. 

The States which have literacy tests of one 
kind or another—also subject of attack by 
the same forces—are not confined to the 
South by any means. They are Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. It's 
another kettle of fish entirely. Some of 
these States have tests which meet certain 
problems. In New York, for example, thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans, citizens of the 
United States because of our ownership of 
the island, were not allowed to vote because 
they could not read a simple paragraph in 
the English language, although they can 
read and write in Spanish. The Kennedy 
administration—and Democratic Mayor 
Wagner of New York—are interested in this 
Puerto Rican vote, which is a major reason 
for the antiliteracy test drive today. In some 
southern States literacy tests have been used 
to prevent Negroes from voting, the Civil 
Rights Commission has reported, in defiance 
of the 14th and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 
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Nevertheless, the question remains: Shall 
the Constitution be amended as provided in 
that document or shall it be changed by 
Congress and court opinion? An important 
question. 


Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is before. the Congress, President Ken- 
nedy's proposals for revision of our trade 
policies and this is among the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation we will be 
considering. 

On March 7, the Prince Georges 
County League of Women Voters con- 
ducted an open meeting at Bladensburg 
High School at which three speakers 
spoke on “Three Views of Trade.“ The 
league is a unique organization because 
it reaches its position on local, State, 
and National matters only after an ex- 
tended period of study and debate which 
proceeds up through each of its units. 
This well-informed woman’s organiza- 
tion performs three useful public service 
functions. It holds open meetings such 
as the one it just held on trade policies. 
It distributes information on both sides 
of issues so that the public may be in- 
formed. It encourages citizens to reg- 
ister and vote. 


The league is a nonpartisan organiza- 
tion dedicated to the strengthening of 
the democratic process. I wish to sal- 
ute the good work it has done and to 
commend the women of the league for 
the useful advice they have often fur- 
nished me. When I receive material or 
views from members of the league, I 
know that it has been carefully compiled 
and that I can rely on its accuracy. 
This is of great value. When I find that 
I can agree with their position, I am 
equipped with material on both sides of 
the question, and when on occasion I 
cannot agree with their position, I know 
that I must contend with a firm and de- 
dicated, but never spiteful, opposition. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an analysis of the 
President’s trade proposals by Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard N. 
Gardner, as presented to the League of 
Women Voters of Prince Georges Coun- 
ty on March 7. 

Mr. Gardner's remarks follow. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The United States requires a wholly new 
instrument of trade policy to meet the chal- 
lenge of competitive coexistence. Major re- 
ductions in our tariff structure are now nec- 

to stimulate our economic growth, 
check domestic inflation, increase our com- 
petitiveness in world markets, provide new 
benefits to the American consumer, counter 
the economic offensive of the Communist 
bloc, and bind the free world together in an 
open and nondiscriminatory trading com- 
munity. 
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The last necessity is of overriding impor- 
tance. Recent years have brought radical 
changes in free world trading patterns. We 
have already witnessed the creation of the 
six-nation European economic community. 
As a result of negotiations now underway, 
we may witness the enlargement of this 
community into a Common Market of Europe 
consisting of over 300 million people. Some 
90 percent of free world trade in industrial. 
goods would then be concentrated in two 
great trading areas, the European trading 
market and the United States. At the same 
time regional markets may be developed in 
other parts of the free world. To protect the 
interests of all free world countries and 
promote the cause of free world unity, it is 
essential that the external barriers of these 
regional groupings be kept as low as pos- 
sible. This can only happen if the United 
States, as the foremost trading country in 
the free world, is prepared to take the lead 
in a new program of expanding trade. 

The present trade agreements act is an 
inadequate instrument for the achievement 
of these purposes. With its emphasis on 
selective item by item tariff negotiations and 
its present peril point and escape clauses, 
its usefulness as a vehicle for expanding 
trade has been exhausted. - 

The new trade expansion act of 1962 rep- 
resents progress beyond the present law in 
the following major fespects: 

1. The new bill provides a much greater 
degree of tariff cutting authority to the 
President. First, it grants authority to re- 
duce duties in relation to any other country 
by 50 percent. Second, it grants special au- 
thority to reduce tariffs by more than 50 
percent or to eliminate them completely on 
categories of goods in which the United 
States and the Common Market together 
account for 80 percent or more of world ex- 
ports. Third, it permits reductions and 
eliminations of duties on tropical agricul- 
tural goods by the less developed 
countries not produced in significant quan- 
tities in the United States. Fourth, it per- 
mits elimination of low tariffs now at 5 per- 
cent or less. 

2. In place of the existing method of se- 
lective bargaining on an item basis the new 
law authorizes negotiation on an across- 
the-board basis, that is, on broad categories 
of commodities, This is essential to enable 
the United States to negotiate meaningfully 
with the Common Market countries which 
are already applying the across-the-board 
approach. 

3. Under existing peril point and escape 
clause provisions, tariff protection is granted 
to prevent serious injury. As interpreted by 
the Tariff Commission, this means that 
increases can be granted or tariff decreases 
forestalled simply because imports enjoy # 
larger share of a growing American market— 
even though American producers suffer nO 
absolute losses in employment, profits, or 
sale, Restrictions may also be authorized 
where imports cause losses in one division 
of a multiproduct business, even though the 
business can avoid injury by shifting to the 
production of its other products. Under the 
new law, the circumstance which may occa- 
sion protection is not serious injury as pres- 
ently defined but rather the occurrence on 
a widespread basis in an industry of sig- 
nificant idling of productive facilities, per- 
sistent inability to operate at a profit, and 
unemployment. 

4. Under the existing peril point provision. 
the Tariff Commission make specific findings 
as to the limit beyond which tariff reduc- 
tions cannot go without causing or threat- 
ening serious injury. Under the new law, 
we have a peril provision without a point. 
in other words, the Commission is merely 
asked to advise on the economic effect of 
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tariff reductions but not on the limit to 
Which those reductions should go. 

5. Tariff increases under the existing es- 
Cape clause are as a practical matter idefi- 
nite in duration. Under the new legislation, 
they expire after 4 years unless the Presi- 
dent makes a new finding. To put it very 
Simply, under existing law the burden of 
Proof Is on the importer to show that tariff 
relief is no longer needed, while under the 
new law the burden is on the domestic 
industry to show that It 18 still needed. 

6. Under the existing law, the main instru- 
ment for dealing with import competition 
is greater protection. Under the new law, 
the main instrument is adjustment assist- 
ance to firms and workers. Protection is 
available only as extraordinary relief after 
a showing that an industry has made reason- 
able efforts to adjust and that the adjust- 
Ment assistance provided to firms and work- 
ers has not substantially mitigated the con- 
dition of idle facilities, inability to operate 
at a profit, and unemployment. 

We live today in a revolutionary age. New 
forces—political, economic, scientific—are 
reshaping the world around us in ways that 
our forefathers could not have dreamed. 
These can bring dangers or oppor- 
tunities for the United States, depending on 
Whether we have the will and the intelli- 
88 to adapt our policies in response to 

m. 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 is a cou- 
rageous response to a radically altered world 
trade situation. By enacting it we can give 
the lie to Communist prophecies of Western 
Gisintegration and give new vitality to the 
Cause of economic and political freedom 
around the world. 


Lipservice to Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
from the very first suggestion that we 
Work with the Common Market, I have 
leaned favorably toward that idea. If 
We will do the things necessary to im- 
Prove our own economy such as balancing 
Our budgets, bringing a halt to the wage 
Price spiral, liberalizing the depreciation 
allowance to a greater extent than the 
President now wants, bringing under 
Control the outflow of gold and en- 
Couraging rather than discouraging 
American business, the cooperation with 
the Common Market will be to our ad- 
Vantage. However when I discover that 
the President is now playing politics with 
this issue for the sake of votes, I begin to 
Wonder if the principle of free trade 
dominates this effort or have they fallen 
to the principles of more votes. 

One of America’s distinguished busi- 
hess publications, Barrons, wonders 
about this also and does it in a way which 
Should be called to this body’s attention 
50 I ask that the editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ESCAPE FROM PRINCIPLE—WASHINGTON Is 
MERELY PAYING LIPSERVICE TO FREE TRADE 
To his many admirers among the fourth 

estate, especially those who have read 

Machiavelli’s “The Prince,” John F. Kennedy 

ranks as one of the greatest living masters 

of the politician's art. They have watched 
approvingly as the President, in bland dis- 
regard of his campaign promises, proceeded 
to load the Federal bench with Democrats, 
qualified and unqualified alike. They have 
applauded the adroitness with which his 
party, while failing to establish a new de- 
partment of urban affairs, simultaneously 
succeeded in making a clever pitch for the 
Negro vote come Noyember. Above all, they 
have been fascinated by the skillful way in 
which the White House, in the effort to ad- 
vance the cause of its foreign trade bill, has 
been jockeying for votes. Last Monday to 
this end it ordered a sharp increase in the 
tariffs on woolen carpets and glass, the bulk 
of which comes from Belgium. Thereby, in 
the apt words of an observer, it won the sup- 

port of 12 States at the expense of only 1 

small ally. 

To the practical politician, who places 
nosecounts and rolicalls above principle, 
the price undoubtedly was right. At the 
moment, however, it no longer looks like a 
bargain. To the surprise of Washington, 
which tends to underrate its friends as per- 
sistently as it overrates its foes, the move 
has whipped up a storm of anger in Brus- 
sels and other European capitals. The Bel- 
gian Government, indeed, not only has 
lodged a formal protest against what it re- 
gards as a clear-cut act of bad faith, but 
also it may refuse to ratify the new round 
of reciprocal tariff concessions negotiated 
between the United States and the Cammon 
Market. 

Last week's inspired stroke of pragmatism, 
moreover, may lead to painful political conse- 
quences at home, Whatever ground it has 
gained in the handful of favored states, it 
is bound to harden the opposition elsewhere. 
For coming on the heels of equally cynical 
tactics in textiles, the latest episode reflects 
scant credit on the standards—or, rather, 
the lack of them— which the administration, 
in the conduct of foreign trade policy, has 
chosen to pursue. It must surely raise grave 
doubts about the wisdom of expanding, as 
provisions in the pending measure would do, 
the already broad powers of the Executive 
in this strategic sphere. Free trade is a 
noble slogan and a worthy national goal. 
However, it cannot cloak with sanctity a bad 
piece of legislation. 

Despite its appealing title—"A bill to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through ad- 
justment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses"—H.R. 9900 happens to fall into this 
category. In so stating, Barron’s, which 
can cite an unbroken record of editorial op- 
position to protectionism and all its works, 
is well aware that in some respects the meas- 
ure is on the side of the angels. We have 
no quarrel with its efforts to weaken the 
weasel-worded perilpoint provisions and 
escape clauses of the law now on the books, 
or to replenish the President's nearly ex- 
husted authority to negotiate lower tariffs. 
On these scores the bill by and large is seek- 
ing to carry on in the honorable traditions 
of Cordell Hull. 7 

Unfortunately, however, its authors have 
not been content with the rich legacy of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. On the con- 
trary, in an excess of zeal they have sought to 
endow the executive branch with a vast store 
of new authority. For e, as the Wall 
Street Journal pointed out the other day, in 
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the guise of cushioning the impact of tariff 
cuts, the legislation would create a new pro- 
gram of Federal assistance, under which, 
following a White House decree, private citi- 
zens, companies, industries, or States would 
qualify for adjustment allowances of appar- 
ently unlimited duration and amount. The 
bill, furthermore, provides that all Presiden- 
tial determinations shall be final and conclu- 
sive and shall not be subject to review by any 
court. Most startling of all, in a section 
titled “Extraordinary relief,” it empowers the 
President both to raise existing tariffs at his 
own discretion, and to levy new ones on 
duty-free goods up to half of their value. 
He also may impose any “other import re- 
strictions * * * as he may determine to be in 
the national interest.” 

Here, of course, is the granddaddy of all 
escape clauses, couched in language vague 
enough to permit the President to do vir- 
tually anything he pleases in the realm of 
foreign trade. In the most prudent of hands 
such untrammelled authority would be 
risky. In the hands of the incumbent, who 
tends to identify the national interest with 
that of his party, the results could be well- 
nigh disastrous. On this score, it might be 
noted, some ominous precedents already 
have been set. Thus, as a Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy properly de- 
nounced import quotas on crude and resid- 
ual fuel oil as rank discrimination against 
one part of the country, as well as an intoler- 
able burden upon U.S, industry generally. 
However, to judge by his failure to remedy 
the abuse, circumstances evidently alter 
cases, 

Again, in an effort to soften opposition to 
its pending trade bill, the administration 
has gone to extraordinary’ 1 to dis- 
courage the import of textiles, notably from 
Hong Kong. Ten days ago, with unprece- 
dented harshness, it slapped an embargo on 
six cargoes of cotton goods which, it claims, 
were shipped here in. defiance of so-called 
voluntary quotas, For its pains the White 
House thereby may corral a few reluctant 
Southern votes. At the same time, how- 
ever, it has dealt a hard blow to the pros- 
perity of one of the few places in all Asia 
which manages to thrive by its own efforts. 

Against political expediency, the foregoing 
suggests, the national interest doesn't stand 
a Chinaman's chance. The point was un- 
derscored last Monday, when the White 
House, invoking the escape clause, ordered 
increases ranging up to 100 percent in the 
duties on woolen carpets and glass. As 
noted, it hopes to win friends and influence 
people in about a dozen strategic states, a 
result which it may or may not have 
achieved. It has surely succeeded in mak- 
ing enemies in other parts of the world, 
notably in Belgium, which sells one-fourth 
of its sheet glass and nearly half of its carpet 
production to the United States. What has 
outraged the Belgians is not merely the stiff- 
ness of the levies, but also their obnoxious 
timing. In Geneva, after all, this country 
recently concluded a new reciprocal trade 
pact with the European Economic Com- 
munity, of which Belgium is a charter mem- 
ber. To spring higher imposts on the EEC 
right now strikes many Europeans as 
practice, if not an outright breach of faith, 
As a consequence, the fate of the Geneva 
agreement, which must be ratified by the 
various parliaments, is now in doubt. At 
the least, the U.S. maneuver, far from fur- 
thering the cause of Western unity, has done 
it a grave disservice, 

In the realm of foreign trade, then, as in 
so many other areas of policymaking, the 
Kennedy administration has fallen short of 
the mark. Why it has failed so signally 
must be left to the judgment of some fu- 
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ture, more dispassionate historian. To this 
observer, however, its weakness lies in what 
others persist in regarding as a major source 
of strength, namely, the willingness to sacri- 
fice anything for votes. Political expe- 
diency—or pragmatism, as it is called now- 
ada been known to win elections. 
Good government, however, must rest on 
something more enduring. i 


State Department Needs Whitener’s Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21, 1962, I introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives to enable the 
Secretary of State to make such changes 
in the higher ranking personnel of the 
Department of State as he deems ad- 
visable. My measure, HR. 10859, has 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

The Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., 
carried in its issue for March 23, 1962, 
an editorial entitled “State Department 
Needs WuHITENER’s Bill.“ The editorial 
is a very fine explanation of the purpose 
of my bill, and with the thought that 
my colleagues in the House might find 
it interesting I request that the editorial 
be carried in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT NEEDS WHITENER’s BILL 

Congressman Basu, WHITENER has intro- 
duced a bill in the House that would strip 
high-echelon State Department policymak- 
ers of their civil service status. 

The bill empowers the Secretary of State 
to hire and fire high-ranking personnel in 
the State Department. 

The bill would not affect State Department 
employees who are not concerned with pol- 

g or administrative officers whose 
Salary is less than $8,000 annually. 

One of the biggest gripes about Washing- 
ton these days is the State Department. 
Time after time, this country has been 
caught on the defensive when it seemed 
that we should have been carrying the ball. 

Our foreign policy has been sporadic, er- 
ratic, and uneven. 

Why? 

Congressman WHITENER's bill seems to get 
at the core of some of the trouble. 

There are 14,000 people employed by the 
State Department. On the whole, no doubt 
they are able and efficient workers. They 
come to work, do their job, and go home. 
These are the drones. These are the work- 
ers. These are the “less-than-$8,000"-a- 
year employees about whom WAHITENER was 


aking. 

The problem that WHITENER would erase Is 
that created by the hangers-on from one 
administration to another, those policy- 
makers who possibly disagree violently with 
present administration but who 
remain on their jobs because of civil service 
rules. 

This business of dealing with foreign 
countries has become so complex and so de- 
manding that no longer should we play a 
20th-century game by 18th-century rules and 
with 19th-century players. 

Dean Rusk, in our opinion, is one of the 
more capable Secretaries of State that this 
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country has had in recent years. He is in- 
telligent, hard working, conscientious, and 
able to sum up the most complex problems 
in less than 4 minutes. 

He is not accustomed to the redtape and 
the engulfing web of official channels 
through which business must pass before 
moving from start to finish. 

Stewart Alsop, writing in the March 3 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, said: 
“Even the most trifling matters must be 
cleared and concurred in to the point of 
sheer nonsense, 

“Not long ago, a couple of influential busi- 
nessmen wrote the Secretary of State a polite 
note to the effect that they had been well 
taken care of by one of the European em- 
bassies. The note was referred to the 
country desk’ of the country concerned. 

“There are now six career officers cn that 
desk. A few years ago, there was one. The 
lowliest of the six drafted the obvious polite 
reply, which made its way up to the officer 
in charge. The draft then went up to the 
Office of European Affairs where it was con- 
curred in and passed on to the Office of Con- 
gressional Relations and the Office of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs for more ini- 
tialing. Days later, It arrived back at the 
Secretary’s office. By this time, the Secre- 
tary had left for abroad. One of his secre- 
tarles, a bright girl, tore up the now massive 
bundle, wrote the businessmen a polite note 
and signed it herself. Meanwhile, un- 
counted man-hours had been wasted.” 

It is evident from testimony given the 
House by WHITENER and from the general 
transaction of State Department business as 
we have seen it that the system used now 
denies to men with final responsibility the 
clear, sharp choices they need to make. 

The State Department should be one of 
the most efficient machines of-our Federal 
bureaucracy. Yet, the sludge within makes 
it a cumbersome and outmoded vehicle that 
moves in most cases with the speed of a 
snail, 

We believe that the civil service system 
is good in most instances, but in this case 
where top policy is decided a man should be 
hired or fired according to his ability and 
according to his response. : 

His superiors immediately above him 
would know more about this than the im- 
person, all-enguifing machine known as 
civil service. 

We believe that Mr. Wurrener’s bill is 
one of the best introduced in the House 
in recent weeks. If passed, it could do un- 
told good for this country. 

We would recommend heartily its passage. 


Need for Preservation of Open Spaces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27,1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on March 8 of this year I 
placed in the Appendix of the Recorp my 
approval of the Tocks Island project 
which has been recommended as part of 
the $591 million Delaware Park plan. 
At that time I urged that “my colleagues 
on this distinguished body will approve 
the detailed plans of the Tock Island 
project which the administration will 
submit to us in the very near future.” 
The Camden Courier Post of March 12 
wrote an editorial bringing out another 
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aspect of this proposed project and I 
wish to bring this to the attention of my 


colleagues. The Courier Post points out 


that this project which is designed to 
meet increased demands for water, and 
control the Delaware's floods as far south 
as Burlington, N.J., will in fact meet an- 
other growing need: the preservation of 
open spaces. Their editorial I think 
presents another cogent argument for 
the eventual passage of this bill and I 
therefore ask for unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the Courier Post's editorial en- 
titled, “More Green Acres.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More GREEN ACRES 

In addition to the bright promise that 
New Jersey's green acres plan holds, much 
is expected to be gained in the way of 
recreation areas through the water resources 
projects of the recently created Delaware . 
River Basin Commission, 

It has been urged by the Greater Phila- 
delphia movement among others, to build a 
25,000-acre recreation area along the Dela- 
ware upstream from the water gap in con- 
junction with the proposed $90 million Tocks 
Island Reservoir. The latter is part of a 
series of reservoirs, including eight major 
dams and minor storage areas, which the 
Commission, set up by the four area States 
and the Federal Government, will construct. 

Land acquisition for the Tocks Island 
Reservoir is to begin soon and will include 
60,000 acres ringing the 33-mile-long lake 
that the projected dam would create. Much 
of this would be available as a potential 
public playground. 

Thus a project designed to meet increased 
demands for water and control of the Dela- 
ware’s floods as far south as Burlington, is 
expanded to meet another growing need—the 
preservation of open spaces. 


Spending Can Be Worse Than Useless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times which ap- 
peared on March 16, 1962, urging caution 
in dispersing foreign aid to the alliance 
for progress: 

SPENDING Can Be Worse THAN USELESS 

Much is being made of reports that the 
oligarchs and feudal families of Latin Amer- 
ica, are not helping to implement economic 
reforms necessary to the alliance for progress. 

However, it would be well not to confuse 
privileged groups resisting diminution of 
privilege with those who object to facets of 
the alliance for progress from a sense of 
fiscal responsibility. 

Informed observers in both North and 
South America see that the program can be 
an inflationary, graft-ridden flasco. 

Merely pumping huge sums of money into 
Latin American countries from the US- 
Treasury does not constitute progress. Nor 
will it alleviate the poverty and marginal 
living standards which are the culture 
medium for communism. 
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Responsible Latins warn that to turn vast 
funds over to their politicians without 
agreed controls is simply asking for an era 
of graft. 

They urge that construction under the 
Program be channeled to private contractors, 
Subject to both careful audits and perform- 
ance bonds. This seems only prudent, but 
it is also wise from the standpoint of basic 
Policy. 

The United States is the primary advocate 
of free enterprise as a way of life. Cer- 
tainly the aid programs we finance in large 
part should aid at fostering free enterprise, 
Tather than state enterprise. It is incon- 
sistent to preach one and subsidize the 
Other. 

Moreover, our postwar experience in hand- 
ing fat checks to foreign governments 
under the several aid plans has not been 
entirely happy. The sudden inflow of U.S. 
funds has sometimes created inflation that 
lowered living standards instead of improv- 
ing the lot of the people we sought to help. 
This has been particularly true in Asia, where 
corrupt politicos compounded the harm. 

Senate probes have turned up not a few 
instances of actual harm done with the best 
intentions. 

Latins who know are simply urging that 
We take minimal precautions to see that the 
alliance for progress does not become a po- 
litical gravy train, repeating the damage we 
have done to existing economies elsewhere 
without alleviating the social ills we sought 
to erase. 

We would be wise to listen. 


Dr. McArdle’s Distinguished Career as 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
the honor and the pleasure to offer for 
Publication in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a fine eulogy to a great public serv- 
ant, Dr. Richard E. McArdle, who retired 
this month as Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

Dr. McArdle served the Federal Gov- 
ernment for-39 years. I have know him 
Well. I learned early in my legislative 
Career to respect his work and his de- 
oo whether I agreed with them or 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 

tion gave a retirement luncheon 

for Dick McArdle on March 15. The 
executive vice president of that associ- 
ation, Mr. Mortimer B. Doyle, eloquently 
expressed the feelings of many of us in 
address, which I ask unanimous con- 
Sent be printed in part in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dick McArdle, in whose honor we meet 
today, won the many friends and the high 
regard he enjoys today by hard work, by pre- 
Paring himself for the heavy burdens he has 
borne as Chief of the Forest Service. Dick 

achieved his distinctive calm through 
Competence. He achieved competence 
through scholarship, experience, capitaliza- 
tion upon the many challenges which have 
Come his way in a lifetime devoted to for- 
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It is impossible to highlight the career 
of a man who has won so much respect and 
so many honors during it. 

I learned just a few minutes ago that 
Dick McArdle has the longest continuous 
unbroken service as Chief of the Forest 
Service. One-quarter of his career in the 
Forest Service itself has been served as its 
Chief, and for that he should deserve a spe- 
cial hand. 

He has served with distinction in every 
major geographic region of the country and 
in the three major areas of Forest Service 
responsibility: management of the national 
forests, forest research, and State and pri- 
vate relations, 

I think perhaps the best measure of a 
man's contributions to his nation are the 
recognitions given him by grateful institu- 
tions and a grateful government. Let me 
simply read the honors which have come to 
Dick McArdle. 

He holds honorary degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, his alma mater, and 
from Syracuse University. He has received 
the Distinguished Service Award of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; the American 
Forestry Association's Distinguished Service 
Award for Conservation; the Career Service 
Award of the National Civil Service League; 
the New York State College of Forestry Gold 
Medal for Dis ed Service; the Award 
for Merit of the Public Personnel Association; 
the President's Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service; the Rockefeller 
Public Service Award; and the Silver Buffalo 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

and esteemed internationally, 
he has represented the United States in 
world conferences and proceedings, has held 
posts in United Nations organizations, and 
was a founder of the North American For- 
estry Commission. 

His international reputation and leader- 
ship were firmly established in 1960 when, 
as chairman of the organizing committee of 
the Fifth World Forestry Congress and head 
of the U.S. delegation, he was elected presi- 
dent of that Congress. 

The Government of Mexico has honored 
him with the Order of Merit for Forestry of 
Miguel Angel de Quevedo. 

This is the kind of man whose services the 
U.S. Government is losing through retire- 
ment. But it is a retirement, we think, 
which has been richly earned through a 
career which will always be an inspiration 
to young foresters starting out, whether in 
public or private service. 

Dick, the presence of these friends today 
is evidence of the warm affection all of us 
in the Congress, in the Forest Service, in 
other Government activities, and in indus- 
try, feel for you. We have valued your 
friendship, your dedicated service, and your 
genuine interest in the matters we have 
explored with you for the betterment of 
forestry in the United States. 


Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a recent syndicated column, the 
Honorable Philip A. Ray, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce, called attention 
to the fact that America and the prin- 
ciples of representative democracy and 
free enterprise are losing ground in 
South America. This is, of course, of 
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the greatest importance to our country 
and it is important that the attention 
of America be turned to this situation. 
I am placing this article in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp to help draw attention 
to it: 
LxrT Wann Ho In LATIN AMERICA 
(By Philip A. Ray) 

In this first year of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, the attention of North Americans 
has been centered on Latin America to an 
extent never before attained. 

It all began with the “alianza para pro- 
greso," a Latin America phrase meaning al- 
liance for progress, under which the United 
States would contribute $20 billion of tax- 
payers’ money to Latin American develop- 
ment over the next 10 years. In part an 
outgrowth of the Act of Bogotá of the year 
before, the alliance nevertheless was 
launched as a fresh attack on Latin Amer- 
ica’s deepening economic problems. It prom- 
ised far more money and sought new social 
reforms in the way of the redistribution of 
private farms and higher local income taxes. 

The administration easily gained congres- 
sional approval of this increased foreign aid, 
although Congress did insist upon a plank— 
largely without means of implementation, 
however—to encourage the flow of private 
(Le., nongovernmental) investment capital 
to Latin America. 

Now, a year later, how do things stand? 
Is Latin America stabilizing? Is our stock 
on the upgrade? How fares our private in- 
vestment capital in Latin America these 
days? Unfortunately, the answers are dark 
and melancholy. 

MOVING LEFTWARD 


In the political arena, Latin America ap- 
pears to have moved steadily toward the ex- 
treme left this past year, closer and closer 
to the beartrap of communism: 

In Brazil, left-singing Joao Goulart came 
winging home from Red China in a hurry to 
assume the vacated Presidency of troubled 
Brazil, the largest of our southern neighbors. 

In Ecuador, intransigent President Velasco 
Ibarra, left the country and far leftist Arose- 
mena took power after a confused struggle 
between divided elements of the Ecuadorian 
military. He publicly espouses the Castro 
cause. 

In the tiny British colony of Guiana, now 
semi-independent, the Communists came to 
power at the polls. Apparently, our aid will 
continue. 


At Punta del Este in Uruguay in July, ata 
hemispheric meeting to iron out details of 
the Alliance, a team of U.S. aiders led by 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, a trans- 
migrant from the Eisenhower administration, 
was unable to put across an anti-Communist 
resolution over Communist opposition spear- 
headed by Cuba’s Che Guevara. 

Again at Punta del Este, last month, the 
so-called Soft Six—Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador—abstained 
from voting upon the principal resolution 
which would have excluded the present gov- 
ernment of Cuba from participation in the 
Inter-American system. Seventy percent of 
all Latin Americans live in the Soft Six 
countries. 


SHOVE FROM UNCLE SAM 


This leftward movement has been given 
an occasional leftward push by the United 
States itself. The chief enhancement came 
from the solidification of communism in 
Cuba resulting from the tragic fiasco at the 
Bay of Pigs last April. This failure, while 
stirring up old sentiments against interven- 
tion in Latin America, deeply discouraged 
the anti-Communists. Its major effect was 
to polarize the far left with the Commu- 
nists. 

Our seeming tolerance of communism was 
given an added if inadvertent emphasis in 
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President Kennedy's famous interview in No- 
vember with the Moscow newspaper Izvestia, 
in which he said: 

“Mr. Jagan, who was recently elected Prime 
Minister in British Guiana, is a Marxist, but 
the United States doesn't object because 
choice was made by an honest election, which 
he won. If the people of any country choose 
to follow a Communist system in a free elec- 
tion, after a fair opportunity for a number 
of views to be presented, the United States 
would accept that.“ 

Time was when we used to worry most 
about Communists riding to power out of the 
hills. The story of Mao Tse-tung in China 
and Castro in Cuba must be stirring stories 
for Red children. Is this to be replaced by 
mundane Communist victories at the polls? 


Peace Corps Fulfills Urgent Need in Bet- 
tering National Understanding—Ed- 
ward P. Morgan, News Analyst, Gives 
Compelling Comment on Its Record— 
Richard L. Lyons Is Quoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps has helped to restore, in 
many underdeveloped sections of the 

` world, the vision of America as a nation 
committed to the improvement of life 
and enhancement of opportunity for all 
people. 

The Congress undoubtedly will ap- 
prove substantial funds for continuing 
and developing Peace Corps operations, 
based on the success which the program 
has enjoyed. As an original cosponsor 
of the Senate legislation to establish 
this group of young “ambassadors,” I 
have been particularly gratified to find 
that their reception abroad has been 
one of sincere warmth and gratitude. 

In a February 25, 1962, article by its 
capable staff writer, Richard L. Lyons, 
the Washington Post said that: 

If customer satisfaction is the test of a 
product, the Peace Corps * * * currently 
rates as one of the shining successes of the 
New Frontier. 


Indeed, the response from abroad has 
been heart warming. Im every nation 
where they are located, our Peace Corps 
personnel are drawing high praise and 
being lauded for significant achieve- 
ments. Their accomplishments have 
been such that the requests for addi- 
tional personnel exceed availability as 
other nations ask for their own Peace 
Corps missions. Surely, this is an elo- 
quent tribute to the high intelligence 
and moral capacity of Corps volunteers. 

I am sure that the viewers-listeners 
of the Washington area were impressed 
by Director R. Sargent Shriver's splendid 
report on the Peace Corps when he was 
interviewed as a guest on the Mark 
Evans television show March 18. 

And, on March 16, those of us who 
listened to the news broadcast of the 
noted commentator, Edward P. Morgan, 
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heard him add his incisive words of 
praise. 0 

Mr. Morgan, widely acclaimed and 
much respected as a news analyst, cur- 
rently is heard over approximately 213 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Co. network. He has a rich background 


_in the news reporting field and has fre- 


quently been the recipient of meritorious 
service awards, including the coveted 
George Foster Peabody Radio News 
Award, in 1957. 

The Peace Corps is to be congratulated 
for having been recognized, by reason of 
its capable and useful service, and for 
having been the recipient of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s commendation, 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Members to Mr. Morgan’s March 16 
commentary and ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Just 1 year old this month, the Peace 
Corps is by far the bounciest and most 
promising baby yet spawned on the New 
Frontier. So astonishing and widely recog- 
nized is its initial success that when Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver went up to Congress 
on Tuesday to ask for more money the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, with 
praise and without ado, okayed everything 
he requested and tentatively approved what 
amounts to a doubling of Peace Corps funds 
to $63,750,000 and a doubling of its author- 
ized volunteers to 10,000 by August 1963. 
The Senate was not so quick with its carte 
blanche and what Shriver finally gets will 
probably be somewhat less than he wanted 
but barring catastrophe, the Peace Corps is 
here to stay. 

It is difficult not to become excited about 
its potential. A year ago lt sounded to skep- 
tics like an operation on cloud nine, highly 
impracticable and loaded with dangers of 
international incidents involving soft young 
American innocents equipped with rose- 
colored glasses and no experience. But ex- 
cept for a mild misunderstanding over a 
wistfully sincere postcard from Nigeria the 
record is almost unblemished. With what 
must be called a touch of genius and a 
truckload of determination, Shriver and his 
small statt have recruited a corps with such 
a blend of tender idealism and tough prac- 
ticality that it fairly quivers with esprit and 
ingenuity. It is as if they had tapped some 
hew source of energy, like the discovery of 
radium. 

The Peace Corps is not some magic potion 
which will banish famine, fear, or war in 
a trice. But it could and may cause a fun- 
damental change in American idens about 
the world and the world’s ideas about us. 
From this reorientation, great things could 
flow. What is happening is the harnessing 
of youth’s boundless energies and hopes, 
which have been there all the time, and, 
before they are pressed into old brittle pat- 
terns, letting their freshness play through 
the purposcfulness of teaching and learn- 
ing in genuine, earthy contacts from peo- 
ple to people. It is working so well that 
60 countries have asked for volunteers 
Nigeria wants 350 more teachers; U.S. com- 
munities with volunteers abroad are getting 
new ideas back in direct communications 
from them. Secretary of State Rusk is so 
impressed that he has indicated, unofficially, 
that here may be a tremendously valuable 
new manpower pool for future foreign 
service officers. 

Case histories read like fiction. A girl 
from Iowa went to the southern Philippines, 
built a handloom, taught boys and girls to 
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weave fibers of discarded sugar cane stalks, 
made paintbrushes out of grass, produced 
colors from natural dyes of jungle plants 
and now has a productive art class. 

A boy from California invented a way to 
improve the processing of rice in Pakistan. 
Another volunteer in a Pakistan! village 80 
revolutionized its irrigation system that the 
government whisked him to an agricultural 
academy to teach the method, 

In Colombia, a Peace Corps man, short of 
steel, used bamboo to reinforce concrete, It 
worked so well it’s now an acceptable, and 
cheaper, building material. 

A southern Negro agronomist in his thirties, 
Korean veteran with bronze star and purple 
heart, is helping solve soil problems in Sierra 
Leone, in West Africa. So is a young Re- 
publican wheat farmer from Montana. With 
its nonpartisan appeal of purposefulness, the 
Corps has attracted a remarkable number of 
young Republicans, sometimes over the 
strenuous objections of their parents who 
then became converts, in spirit, themselves. 
Asked why he joined, the Montana farmer 
replied, “I was just sitting there watching 
the world go by and worrying and this was 
me first time anybody had asked me to 

elp.“ 

In Ghana, while Washington and Nxrumah 
were arguing over money for the Volta River 
project, the all-Negro faculties of four sec- 
ondary schools elected four white Peace 
Corpsmen as their headmasters. 

Sometimes whole concepts are uprooted 
and replaced. The son of a southern county 
sheriff is working side by side with his best 
friend in an engineering project in Africa 
and that newfound best friend is a Negro. 

Gradually, painfully, U.S. community con- 
cepts are changing, growing. Letters from 
members of the Peace Corps dispatches about 
them, homecoming visits by them to hun- 
dreds of communities eager to share their 
human experiences may nudge this process 
ahead. 

But where this revolutionary technique of 
the simple approach may have its most di- 
rect effect is neither on Main Street nor 
in the jungles of Tanganyika but in the 
State Department. Diplomats with ivy 
league degrees are not going to be displaced 
en masse by raw-boned striplings from the 
Peace Corps but there is something to be 
said for the ambassadorial qualifications of 
the latter when they Include a knowledge of 
the language and a knowledge of the coun- 
try based on a 2-year hitch in the backlands 
grappling with primitive but basic problems 
on ground a chief of mission probably never 


Measures are now being discussed by which 
men and women of the Peace Corps may join 
the foreign service as a permanent career. 
it works out, diplomacy may receive the 
greatest shot in the arm since the abolition 
of wigs and kneebreeches. 

This is Edward Morgan sayin d night 
from Washington. : N : 


Federal Relief Is Trade Bill Hook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial on 
the President’s request for more power, 
from the Spokesman-Review, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., March 18, 1962: 
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Feperal RELEF Is TAE BILL Hoox 


One of the highly questionable provisions 
of the Kennedy administration's trade ex- 
Pansion bill (H.R. 9900), which is now the 
subject of hearings by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, calls for adjustment as- 
Bistance. 

This is a new highflown phrase for Fed- 
eral relief payments. They would come in 
Various forms to individuals, to specific 
firms and to whole industries at the dis- 
cretion of the President, 

The proposed relief payments to American 
interests which would be injured, because of 
the lifting or lowering of tariffs, constitute a 
hook or snare in the administration’s at- 
tempt to make the complex trade proposals 
acceptable to the Congress and to a majority 
of the people. 

Mr. Kennedy and his top advisers and ad- 
ministrators are trying to win from Congress 
some new grants of power for the Presi- 
dency. They want wide authority, now 
vested in Congress, to direct our foreign 
trade policies and to make new concessions 
in the encouragement of international com- 
merce. They also want, in an allied field, 
new authority to make Federal relief grants. 

The Kennedy bill actually states that the 
actions of the President in determining 
eligibility to apply for adjustment assistance 
or in making determinations with re- 
Bpect to extraordinary relief shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be subject to 
Teview by any court." 

This is an astounding power which Mr. 
Kennedy is seeking from Congress, What- 
ever the merits of his case for increasing for- 
eign trade with friendly nations abroad, no 
President should get the sort of blank check 
for Federal relief that Mr. Kennedy wants 
in this proposed new Trade Agreement Act. 


The National Guard and Disaster Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


: Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are still assessing the total 
extent of damage caused by the recent 
storm and floods in New Jersey and oth- 
er areas of the Atlantic coastline. We 
are also assessing the contributions made 
by official agencies, by individuals, and 
by groups such as the Red Cross. 

Mr. Warren Kennet, veteran reporter 
on military affairs for the Newark, N. J., 
Evening News has given us a valuable 
account of the action taken by more 
than 350 Army National Guardsmen in 
New Jersey alone. Some of these men 
worked for 18 hours at a time; they 
helped evacuate 3,000 men, women, and 
children from one area. Food and medi- 
cal supplies were transported, and other 
Services were performed. 

Maj. Gen. James Cantwell, chief of 
Staff of the New Jersey Department of 
Defense, has good reason to be proud of 
the performance of the men, and so does 
every citizen of New Jersey. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. Kennet's article, 


which gives a vivid picture of the Na- 


tional Guard at work during time of dis- 
aster, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

350 NATIONAL GUARDSMEN USED IN DISASTER 
RELIEF 


(By Warren H. Kennet) 


During the $100 million storm along the 
New Jersey shore the State civil defense de- 
partment, with the aid of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, evacuated thousands of strand- 
ed residents and provided disaster relief for 
more than a week. 

Protection of life and property and the 
preservation of peace, order and public safety 
in the States is one of the missions of the 
National Guard and Maj. Gen. Donald W. 
McGowan of Trenton, Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau in the Pentagon, brought this 
phase of activity into sharp focus in his 
fiscal year 1961 report to the Congress just 
released. 

More than 350 Army National Guardsmen 
were ordered into the disaster areas by Maj. 
Gen. James F. Cantwell, chief of staff of the 
New Jersey Department of Defense. Operat- 
ing under the State director of civil defense, 
they used 174 wheeled vehicles and dozen 
track-laying armored personnel carriers to 
bring out of the danger areas more than 7,000 
residents, the report shows. 

FIRST REAL TEST 


It was the first real civilian disaster test 
for the New Jersey guardsmen since long be- 
fore World War U but by working as long as 
18 hours at a stretch they were able to cut 
down loss of life and bring food and water 
supplies to those in need. 

When the first calls for assistance came to 
the Department of Defense, winds up to 60 
and 70 miles an hour were whipping the 
coast line and tides, estimated at 6 feet above 
flood level, were smashing towering waves on 
boardwalks and bulkheads, 

Cantwell conferred with State Civil De- 
tense Director Thomas S. Digman, and a 
course of action was set up. The first 
guardsmen to go into emergency duty were 
from units of the 112th Field Artillery in the 
Cape May and Atlantic City disaster areas. 

UNITS CALLED 

Permanent duty personnel of these units 
joined by volunteer guardsmen and co- 
ordinated by local civil defense, evacuated 
people and maintained security and fire 
watches, Elements of Camden's Combat 
Command A, commanded by Col, William C. 
Doyle, of Burlington, and composed of 
guardsmen from Vineland, Bridgeton, Wood- 
bury, Salem, Haddonfield, Mount Holly, and 
Burlington, also were sent to the stricken 
areas. 

These were backed up in successive days 
by men from the 60th Armored Division 
Artillery and the 4th Rocket-Howitzer Bat- 
talion from Trenton, the 103d Armor of New 
Brunswick ‘and Woodbridge, the 5th Recon- 
naissance Squadron of Westfield, Combat 
Command B of Orange, Combat Command C 
of Paterson, the 102d Armored (Essex Troop) 
Cavalry Regiment of Newark and West 
Orange. 

Also the 2d Howitzer Battalion of 
Morristown, the 2d Tank Battalion of 
Red Bank, and the 250th Quartermaster Bat- 
talion of Long Branch and Sea Girt. Ele- 
ments of the 119th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron of the New Jersey Air Guard and the 
141st TFS of McGuire AFB on active duty 
for the Berlin crisis also sent men. 

THREE THOUSAND EVACUATED 

The guardsmen evacuated approximately 
3,000 men, women, and children from Wild- 
wood, West and North Wildwood, Stone 
Harbor, Avalon, Ses Isle City, Ocean City, 
and Strathmere. This included the evacua- 
tion of Mercy Hospital in Sea Isle City. 
Working 48 hours straight the 5th Howitzer 
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Battalion of the 112th Field Artillery evacu- 
ated 1,500 persons from the damaged areas 
of Atlantic City. 

High tides in Delaware Bay forced 250 resi- 
dents of Fortescue and Bivalve to evacuate. 
They were brought out by men of the Ist 
and 2d Rifle Battalions of the 114th Infantry 
and taken in 2\4-ton trucks to the Bridgeton 
Armory where they were provided cots, bed- 
ding and food by the Red Cross. 


SAVE FIREMEN 


Critical medical, food and water supplies 
were transported by the guard over broken 
and flooded roads, impassable to all but 
heavy cross-country trucks with fording 
capabilities, and tracked armor vehicles. 

At one point 10 firemen in Ocean City 
fighting a fire in the railroad station and an 
adjacent warehouse were waist deep in 
water and finally were in danger of drown- 


ing. 

Lt. David W. Bicknell of Somers Point, 
commanding officer of Battery C, 6th How- 
itzer Battalion of the 112th Field Artillery, 
went to the rescue with an M37 Self Pro- 
pelied Artillery vehicle and brought them 
out after battling through 6 feet of water. 
Bicknell has been cited by the mayor of 
Ocean City for his act. 

Col, Edward B. Thorpe, commander of the 
50th Armored Division Trains, with three 
other guardsmen entered a burning house 
on Bay Avenue, Long Beach Island, and 
brought out 81-year-old Ivin H. Bauer. 
They had been patrolling the area when 
they saw Mrs. Bauer and she told them her 
invalid husband was trapped in their burn- 
ing home, 

OTHER SERVICES ON JOB 


Navy and Coast Guardsmen with heli- 
copters and small boats also aided in the 
rescue operations, Navy helicopters picked 
up evacuees and flew them to Ship Bottom 
from where they were moved to the main- 
land and safety by the guardsmen. 

General Cantwell and his operations offi- 
cer, Col. William R. Sharp, made frequent 
aerial trips along the disaster area for per- 
sonal inspections and to direct further op- 
erations of the guard. 


Must We Regulate Patriotism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am submitting 
an excellent column from Chicago's 
American, of January 1, 1962. 

Writer Dorothy Roe certainly started 
off the New Year on the right foot. Now, 
during all the debate on the question of 
patriotism, it might be well to heed her 
words. 

The column follows: 

Wry Must We REGULATE PATRIOTISM’ 
(By Dorothy Roe) 

As an American, I would like our President 
to define just what degree of patriotism is 
now considered proper. 

When are you a superpatriot, a sub- 
patriot, or a traitor? What are the symptoms 
of extreme patriotism, which he condemns, 
and how does one go about being just a fair- 
to-middling patriot, which seems to be the 
currently 3 attitude? 
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How can a national hero of the stature of 
former President Eisenhower soberly warn 
the country against superpatriots? What 
goes on here, anyway? 

Being a somewhat old-fashioned type, I 
was raised in the belief that patriotism is a 
fine thing, and that it was not only admir- 
able but expected that any citizen should be 
ready to give his life for his country. 

Now it appears from the public pronounce- 
ments of our leaders that it’s just as bad to 
be too patriotic as it is to be too treasonable. 

If we accept this strange new reasoning, 
we must conclude that it is all right to be 
mildly patriotic or mildly traltorous, just so 
we carry no belief to extremes. 

This half-hearted doctrine actually is be- 
ing preached with a straight face as the new 
American ideal for our children to follow. 
If edited by today's pundits, Patrick Henry's 
famous cry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” would have come out something like 
this: “Give me liberty if convenient, but 
please don’t think I'm opposed to slavery.” 

George Washington, following the current 
line, might have counseled his troops at 
Valley Forge thus: “Courage men, but not 
too much. Win if you can, but don't offend 
the enemy.” 

I must admit that I am bemused, 
bothered, and bewildered by a national pol- 
icy which apparently recommends that we be 
just a little patriotic around the edges, but 
ready to retreat hurriedly if criticized. 

I have been laboring under the belief that 
America was founded by passionate patriots, 
and that every great advance in the history 
of mankind was accomplished only by com: 
plete dedication to an ideal. 

Just how would a football team fare, if the 
coach said: “Get out there and fight, boys, 
but don't let anyone know which side you're 
on.“ 

Somehow I can’t believe that either Presi- 
dent Kennedy or ex-President Eisenhower 
can be serious when they warn Americans 
not to be too patriotic. Perhaps each was 
maneuvered into statements he did not 
really mean. But if such men can be tricked 
into words that belie the fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty, who can be expected to 
stand firm? 

Personally I believe the integrity and 
commonsense of the American people will 
prove the ultimate bulwark against such 
muddled policies. 


U.N. Bonds Are Peace Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle 
reports that the public gives signs of be- 
ing well out in front in supporting the 
U.N. bond issue. I was pleased to read 
this, I hope that it will carry some 
weight in Congress when the matter 
comes up for a vote. As the Chronicle 
observes, “Peace has its price.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
March 11 editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. i 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.N, BONDS Are PEACE INVESTMENT 

The public gives signs of being well out in 
front of Congress in its support of the United 
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Nations. This positive attitude extends also 
to the proposal that the United States buy 
$100 million of U.N. bonds to underwrite 
U.N. peace-keeping operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East. 

Various polls show opinion favorable to 
the bonds. Why Congress fails to get the 
message from the public we don't know. Yet 
the prospect is that the Republicans and 
some Democrats in the Senate are deter- 
mined to fight the bond purchase. Its 
chances in the House are even less bright. 

A $200 million fund to pay for the con- 
tinuation of U.N. peace force is necessary. 
The General Assembly authorized the bond 
issue and the United States made a commit- 
ment through its delegation to take a share 
of it. Congress, of course, has the power, 
through its control of appropriations, to 
break that commitment. But this would be 
a tragic blow at the U.N. 

And for what good reason? The bonds 
for which the United States is to subscribe 
would become a primary obligation of the 
United Nations, repayable out of the annual 
dues of the member nations. By this means 
the Soviet Union and other noncontributors 
to the Congo and Gaza strip operations would 
be obliged to pony up their rightful share 
of the burden, 

In the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee last week, the $100 million bond-purchase 
plan narrowly survived on an 8-to-7 vote. It 
now appears that the Senate’s 36 Republi- 
cans will favor a substitute plan, possibly the 
Aiken-Hickenlooper scheme for a straight 2- 
year emergency loan. The difficulty with this 
is that it would require getting the General 
Assembly back into session to authorize it. 

Peace has its price. The Senate should 
be realistic and vote to pay it. 


Mr. George T. Daughters and Miss Mary 
H. Dirigo Honored by Federal Business 
Association of Detroit ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we in Congress and the Nation as 
a whole take for granted the efforts of 
those who serve us. 

Last week, the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation of Detroit honored two of our 
loyal Federal workers for their valuable 
contributions at its 10th annual award 
luncheon. 

Named “outstanding Federal admin- 
istrator the year 1961” was Mr. George 
T. Daughters, who is director of the De- 
trolt District of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Daughters went to 
work for the FDA in 1927, shortly after 
his graduation from Whitman College 
and has worked continuously for FDA 
since then, except for 3 years in the mili- 
tary service during World War II as a 
captain. He earned four battle stars and 
later served as health officer in the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. 

Mr. Daughters began in San Francisco 
as a chemist and served with the agency 


in a number of cities until he was se- 


lected as district director at the Detroit 
office. 

Chosen as “Federal Employee of the 
year 1961” was Miss Mary H. Dirigo, 
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who is office staff foreman in the Main- 
tenance Service Division of the Post 
Office Department in Detroit. She be- 
gan her Federal service career as a tem- 
porary stenographer with the Treasury 
Department, but that temporary posi- 
tion became a lifetime career of service. 

Miss Dirigo has been rated outstand- 
ing“ by four different division heads and 
she has shown great ability and has 
earned the respect and admiration of 
her fellow employees. 


Investigation of Job Discrimination by 
Reason of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as I noted 
on the floor, I have today introduced a 
resolution providing that the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee of the House 
of Representatives or a duly constituted 
subcommittee thereof be authorized and 
directed to study and investigate person- 
nel policies and practices in the Federal 
service which deny Federal employment 
to individuals because of age and which 
tend to discriminate against our older 
civil service employees. 

I think we should be mindful that al- 
most 800,000 of our 2.4 million employees 
are 50 or older. Of the total Government 
work force, an estimated 27 percent are 
50 and over and 9 percent are 60 and 
over. In the overwhelming majority of 
these cases the employees are longtime 
career workers in whom our Nation has 
a large financial investment and whose 
contributions to the efficient and effec- 
tive operation of our Government cannot 
be overstated. 

Tam aware that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued a policy statement 
with respect to the utilization of the 
services of older workers in the Federal 
Government. However, this policy is not 
an affirmative declaration nor does it 
prevent discrimination against the older 
employees in many parts of our Govern- 
ment service. The heads of a few de- 
partments and agencies such as the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
issued instructions to their subordinates 
requiring that positive steps be taken 
to make certain that there is no discrim- 
ination against the older worker in con- 
nection with job opportunities, 

It is unfortunate that the affirmative 
Policies of these two Departments and 
agencies do not extend to the Goyern- 
ment as a whole. 

Iam aware of present law which pro- 
vides that: 

No part of any appropriation in any Act 
on or after June 27, 1956, shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any officers or em- 
ployees who establish a requirement of maxi- 
mum age for entrance into positions in the 
competitive civil service: Provided, That no 
person who has reached his seventieth birth- 
day shall be appointed in the competitive 
civil service on other than a temporary basis. 
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While this prohibition appears effec- 
tive on its face, nevertheless, I am in- 
formed that there are many violations of 
the spirit and intent of this provision of 
law. While it may be true that in the 
vast majority of civil service examina- 
tions, there is no age limit, as a practical 
matter appointing officers exercise their 
appointing prerogatives and in effect 
deny employment to many well-quali- 
fied persons who are above 45 solely be- 
Cause of age. 

The introduction of my resolution 
Should not be construed as a criticism of 
cur Government's present policies with 
respect to the older worker. The pur- 
Pose of my resolution is to provide au- 
thority for our committee to study and to 
explore ways and means as to how we 
May carry out a more affirmative Fed- 
eral program to recognize and to utilize 
the experience, services, talents and 
abilities of our older citizens both in and 
out of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up the 
time of my colleagues by discussing in- 
stances in which our older people have 
been denied Federal employment or have 

separated in reductions in force 
through no fault of their own and who 
are unable to know how to proceed to se- 
cure other Government positions. 
There are a number of these cases and 
they occur frequently as our Govern- 
ment programs and activities are 
changed and reorganized. It is un- 
fortunate and grossly unfair, as well as 
& disservice to the people of our Nation, 
to permit the vast human resources, 
Tepresented by our qualified and ex- 
Perienced older people to remain unuti- 
lized in these critical years. 


The Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Peace Corps is nearly 1 
year old and in that time it has attract- 
ed a great deal of comment. The New- 
ark Evening News of March 5 has writ- 
ten one of the most perceptive editorials 
that I have read on the subject, They 
State that the “Peace Corps appears to 
be one of these rare investments in low- 
budget diplomacy that is paying substan- 

dividends.” Other well-informed 
commentors of our political scene have 
expressed the same feeling. I commend 
the Newark Evening News for their in- 
Sight and their plea for caution in the 
expansion of the Corps. “Wholesale ex- 
Pansion” could destroy the very founda- 
tions of the Corps, which matches people 
of high abilities with jobs that have ex- 
acting standards. 


I ask for unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial “So Far So Good.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: £ 


in this respect. 
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So Far So Goon 


The Fence Corps appears to be one of those 
rare investments in low-budget diplomacy 
that is paying substantial dividends. Even 
if Congress doubles its appropriations, as 
requested by President Kennedy, the Corps 
will be training or fielding 6,700 workers for 
less than 664 million a year. On the basis 
of the first year's results, that's a bargain. 

Effectiveness of the experiment can be 
measured by the fact that all 12 countries 
that received volunteers have requested 
more. Ghana, which the Soviet Union has 
taken great pains to subvert, wants 70 ad- 
ditional schoolteachers for a total of 121. 
That in itself Is quite a testimonial. 

Aside from the good will represented 
abroad, there is future value for this coun- 
try in the experience corpsmen are gaining 
among other peoples. Our schools certainly 
can benefit from their services when they 
return. 

Wholesale expansion of the Peace Corps 
could be self-defeating since its success de- 
pends on careful matching of skills and dis- 
positions to requirements in strange places, 
But so long as it holds to the high stand- 
ards set by its present directorship, it de- 
serves every encouragement, 


Thousands Added When Cuts Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the March 16 Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review, about the increas- 
ing number of Federal employees: 

THOUSANDS ADDED WHEN CUTS Ne=pep 

Reliable reports from Washington have 
indicated that Federal civilian jobs have 
been increased by more than 70,000 during 
President Kennedy’s first year in ofice and 
that his expansionist plans call for the hir- 
ing of about 100,000 additional jobholders 
during the coming fiscal year. 

These figures are significant in view of 
Senator Henry M. Jacxson’s statement this 
week that “our Government has too many 
people in it doing work that does not really 
need doing.” 

Mr. Jackson also told a National Civil 
Service League audience that “more people 
make for more layering, more clearances and 
concurrences, and more trespasses on the 
time of officials working on important 
problems. - 

“The size of many Government offices has 
swelled beyond any real requirement. Some 
offices would operate more efficiently with 
one-third or one-half as many people.” 

What Mr. Jackson says agrees with the 
findings of the Hoover Commission on gov- 
ernmental tion of some years ago. 
He is not stating anything particularly new 
What is surprising is the 
fact that the Kennedy administration is add- 
ing thousands of Federal positions to the 
payroll at a time when there is need for total 
reductions. 

Mr. Kennedy himself campaigned with a 
promise to reduce the size of the White 
House staff. He made sport of Mr. Elsen- 
hower's need for a big crew in the executive 
office of the President, Since he has occu- 
pied that office, Mr. Kennedy has jumped 
the White House staff from 416 to 439 per- 
sons—to say nothing of the hundreds of 
other Jobs he has created in department 
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agencies to serve the top echelons of the New 
Prontier bureaucracy. 

And if Senators like Jackson become 
urgently concerned about overstaffing. and 
overlapping they can find ways to withhold 
or curtail appropriations for Federal offices 
which could operate more efficiently with 
one-third or one-half as many people. 


Proposed New Tariff Act With Reference 
to Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
somewhat condensed statement of my 
testimony on the proposed new tariff 
bill, H.R. 9900, which is presently being 
considered by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. This testimony has 
particular reference to the Pacific North- 
west lumber industry which is suffering 
from Canadian lumber imports. 

I have long believed that the ex- 
change of surplus goods between nations 
is common gain and I fully support the 
objectives of the administration's pro- 
posal, but I would oppose any provision 
which represented more abdication on 
the part of the legislative branch of its 
constitutional power and responsibility. 
Likewise, to interject Government plan- 
ning and direction with subsidies to 
recompense domestic industry for injury 
on account of tariff reductions, in my 
opinion would be unwise. Nor should 
the retraining of employees be treated 
as separate from other vocational legis- 
lation already on the statute books. 

Limiting myself then to lumber and 
lumber products, I should like to say 
first that we have a sick lumber industry 
in my State of Washington and other 
Northwest States. The causes of this 
condition are many and frankly the mat- 
ter of tariffs is only one. 

The statement follows: 

Canadians through the British Empire 
preference have taken over a once sub- 
stantial customer of Great Britain and, 
meanwhile, on account of lower costs now 
enjoy the bulk of the US. Atlantic 
market. The crippling effects of this low- 
cost foreign competition are due, as I said, 
to many factors. This constantly increasing 
competition has been so serious that quotas 
and/or higher tariffs have been studied 
although admittedly both are fraught with 
complications involving our whole trade re- 
lationship with Canada. 

In the great forested areas of the North- 
west, 60 percent of our working people are 
dependent upon the forest products industry 
for their livelihood. 

My own State of Washington is one of the 
major lumber-producing States of our Na- 
tion, specializing in softwood production. 

Practically all of our softwood lumber im- 
ports are from Canada. In 1961, Canadian 
lumber imports were substantially in excess 
of the entire production of Washington 
State. Since practically all of our softwood 
imports are from Canada, these imports are 
directly competitive wtih the lumber pro- 
duced in my State. 
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It is for this reason that the people in my 
part of the country are extremely disturbed 
by the fact that during the past year ap- 
proximately 4 billion board feet of Canadian 
lumber has found its way across the border 
Into our markets. This is an increase of 
more than 70 percent in the past 10 years, 
and almost a 900-percent increase since 1935. 

The tremendous increase in Canadian im- 
ports has naturally depressed the economy 
of the Northwest, where it Ils roughly esti- 
mated that some 300,000 people have been 
adversely affected. Almost all of the dis- 
tressed labor areas in the Northwest are 
those which are dependent on a prosperous 
lumber economy. 

During the past few years, approximately 
100 lumber mills, both large and small, in the 
Douglas fir region alone have ceased opera- 
tions, attributing their closing down mainly 
to this large influx of Canadian lumber im- 
ports. 

In this same region, over 600 million board 
feet of lumber production was lost during 
the past year by U.S. lumber mills. This 
amounts to a loss of 66 million man-hours, 
or 8,325,000 workdays, which have been de- 
nied the labor force in our Northwest lum- 
ber region. This is certainly a critical loss 
to the Northwest communities which are 
dependent on the forest products industries 
for their survival, 

About 30,657 Washingtonians are em- 
ployed in sawmilling, logging, and planing, 
the activities directly affected by foreign 
cost differentials. This figure was about 
15,000 higher a decade ago. Total wood- 
working employment in Washington is about 
65,000 and the whole of the woodworking in- 
dustry, of course, feels the impact of the 
favored treatment afforded Canadian com- 
petitors. 

As long as the Pacific Northwest forest 
products industry operates under handicaps, 
unemployment can be expected to remain 
acute in many western Washington com- 
munities, 

The American lumber industry cannot 
meet Canadian competition for, besides the 
many advantages granted Canadian lumber 
producers by thelr Government, the Cana- 
dians have lower wage rates, lower shipping 
rates, and advantageous rall shipping privi- 
leges which give them a favored competition 
position over American producers. 

Personally, as I said earlier, I greatly fear 
compensatory legislation to assist industrial 
plants adversely affected by imports to trans- 
fer productive facilities into other types of 
business activity. This method could cause 
a wave of overproduction in areas not pres- 
ently harmed by foreign competition. It 
could lead to Government planning and con- 
trol. It could lead to political maneuvering. 

Rather, I would urge substituting interna- 
tional agreements as the chief instrument to 
prevent disruption of an industry before 
rather than after the damage is done. 

I would support a form of “disaster insur- 
ance” so that after the Tarif Commission 
finds injury to domestic industry and em- 
ployment, the President could élect, and so 
report to the Congress, to enter into an inter- 
national agreement with the country con- 
cerned with respect to exports to the United 
States for the purpose of eliminating the 
disruption caused by such imports. The 
Tariff Commission could make recommenda- 
tions as to any limit and quantity and type 
of goods to be imported to stabilize the 
domestic market. The President could be 
authorized to seek an agreement unless the 
Congress opposes it by concurrent resolution. 

If a satisfactory international agreement, 
for any reason, cannot be reached, then I 
would favor requiring the Tariff Commission 
to recommend duty and quota adjustments 
which would be mandatory on the President. 

This latter provision would give the Presi- 
dent a strong position on which to negotiate 

“a voluntary international agreement. 
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In conclusion, let me say I was heartened 
to learn that the domestic lumber industry 
has taken an affirmative step to amicably 
resolve its import problems with Canada. A 
press release which came to my attention last 
Friday indicates that the industry has pro- 
posed a novel approach to the Canadian im- 
port problem. Under the industry’s pro- 
posal, present United States and Canadian 
softwood lumber tariffs would be repealed, 
permitting duty-free entry of shipments to 
each country until total imports equaled 10 
percent of the annual domestic consumption. 
A duty of 10 percent would then be imposed 
on the value of each import shipment in ex- 
cess of 10 percent of total domestic consump- 
tion. I firmly believe that this proposal is 
worthy of the consideration of Congress and 
the President. 

This probiem is so urgent in the North- 
west that relief from unfair Canadian com- 
petition must be immediately provided, if 
the economy of our domestic lumber regions 
is to be preserved. 


Another Salute to Majority Leader 
Carl Albert, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Saturday Evening Post of this week con- 
tains a well-written and highly readable 
salute to a distinguished colleague who 
is. serving with great distinction as our 
majority leader, the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma, Cart ALBERT. 

Every Oklahoman is proud of the high 
honor extended to our State and its dis- 
tinguished native son by his selection as 
leader by the Democratic Members of 
the House, and we are pleased by the 
Post's friendly recognition of Congress- 
man Atsert’s outstanding record and 
qualities of leadership. 

Because of his growing national 
stature and the widespread interest of 
Americans everywhere in Congressman 
ALBERT’S background and character, I 
have obtained permission to place John 
M. Virden's excellent article in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The article follows: 

Lrrr.e GIANT From Buc TUSSLE 
(By John M. Virden) 

Congressman .Cart ALBERT walked briskly 
into his picture-lined office on Capitol Hill 
shortly after noon on January 10 of this year, 
and almost fell through a huge floral map of 
Oklahoma. This fragrant message of con- 
gratulations to the newly elected majority 
leader was fashioned from 2,000 white chrys- 
anthemums, bordered in milstletoe (State 
flower). It had been delivered while Albert 
was in the well of the House being installed 
in the No. 2 position in the leadership of the 
Democratic Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

When the stumpy, readheaded politician 
regained his balance, he plucked off a tele- 
gram that came with this wall of blooms. 
It read: “Congratualtions, Cart. We know 
how far you have come.” 

Cant ALBERT has indeed come a long way, 


starting from an ugly little country school- 


house called by the improbable name of Bug 
Tussle, It was almost exactly 45 years from 
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the day he first made up his mind to be a 
Congressman until he was sworn in as floor 
leader of his party in the House. 

Like almost everything else that has hap- 
pened to ALBERT, the majority leader's job 
was gained the hard way. 

The death of Speaker Sam Rayburn last 
November threw the Democrats into disarray. 
A group from the ultraliberal wing of the 
party seemed to reason the House leadership 
was up for grabs. 

Front runner in the move to unhorse act- 
ing Speaker JohN McCormack and acting 
Majority Leader Alnxar—or both—was Rep- 
resentative RICHARD BoLLING, from Kansas 
City, Mo., a member of the powerful Rules 
Committee. Bortixd is an articulate intel- 
lectual liberal who left the classroom to run 
for Congress in 1948, and has been there 
since. 

BoLŁING’s first pitch, a cautious one, was 
at the Speaker's chair, under the mistaken 
assumption that President Kennedy would 
lend support to head off the almost certain 
election of fellow Bostonian McCormack to 
the powerful position. When the President 
firmly declined to interfere, the Missourian 
went after the majority leadership. 

Long friendly to both BoLLING and ALBERT, 
the Chief Executive again refused to lift a 
finger to influence the outcome of the lead- 
ership fight. But former President Harry 8. 
Truman, who resides in BoLLING’s district, 
gave his blessing to Bolling’s effort, The 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 
flocked around him. They were joined by 
stray Democrats of like views, and some who 
simply wanted a change in the moderate 
leadership. It is impossible to say how 
many Members backed BoLLING; anywhere 
from 80 to 115 were claimed at one time or 
another as sure votes. 

In newspapers and on television BOLLING 
made a case for himself, depicting ALBERT as 
lacking sufficient drive to push the Adminis- 
tration’s $92,500 million program through 
the legislative mill. He gave a number of 
interviews and appeared on a national tele- 
vision panel p On the other hand, 
ALBERT worked quietly from his small, clut- 
tered office in the old post office building in 
McAlester, Okla., no splash in the 
press, or on television. A few days after Mr. 
Rayburn's funeral, ALBERT sent telegrams 
and letters and made phone calls to every 
Democratic House Member saying simply 
that he was a candidate for majority leader 
and asking their support. When the replies 
came back, ALERT had the required 131 votes 
in the bag, with some to spare. 

Six days before the party caucus, DICK 
Bolko quit the contest with the pathetic 
remark, “I haven’t got a chance.” He was 
His support had withered as the 


The beginning of Alaxnr's political am- 
bitions came one January day in 1917. Rep- 
resentative Charles D. Carter, a five-eights 
Chickasaw Indian who had been Congress- 
man from Oklahoma's far-eastern district 
since statehood, came to Bug Tussle, made & 
speech and handed out some packets of seed 
to the kids. 

“I suppose you'd have had to hear Charley 
Carter speak to understand this,” ALBERT 
says. “He had snow-white hair, and that 
gift of the American Indian for oratory, I 
made up my mind I was going to be a Con- 
gressman just like Mr. Carter.” Thirty 
years later ALBERT was elected Con 
from the same district Charley Carter had 
represented. 

When ALBERT, all 5-feet-4 and 130 pounds 
of him, in a blue-serge suit, strode down the 
aisle of the House for the first time, he was 
an immensely proud young man. As he ap- 
proached his assigned seat, a veteran Repub- 
lican Member, mistaking him for a page. 
beckoned to him. The Congressman-elect 
stuck out his hand in his best campalen 
manner, and the oldér solon ‘aid a sheaf 
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of papers in it, saying, “Son, take these over 
to my office.” 

Without a word ALBERT carried the docu- 
ments over to the House Office Building, then 
ran back to the Capitol in time to answer 
present“ when the clerk called his name, 
Preparatory to the swearing-in ceremony of 
the goth Congress. 

From the ludicrous initiation Congress- 
man ALBERT might have been put down 
among the numerous one-gallus characters 
the 46th State has elected to office since its 
admission to the Union on November 16, 

1907. True, he was born in a log cabin, 
May 10, 1908, and he walked the usual 2 
miles to a country school until he finished 
the first 8 grades. Also, in the best political 
traditions, he grubstaked himself to an edu- 
cation by doing menial chores. But right 
there—unless you count the fact that CARL 
Atneer is as disarmingly friendly as a lim- 
ber-talled hound pup—all similarity between 
him and the run-of-the-cotton-patch type 
of politician stops. Far from being a 
Smooth-politicking rube, ALBERT can list 
three college degrees after his name, two 
of them from Oxford. He had traveled 
widely in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Pacific area before he came to Congress. 

Democrats in Congress sometimes refer 
to his as “the Little Giant from Little Dixie“ 
and compare him to Abe Lincoln's political 
rival, Stephen A. Douglas; But down in 
“Lapland’’—where Arkansas and Texas “lap” 
over into Oklahoma—the voters in his dis- 
trict are more likely to call him “the Little 
Giant from Bug Tussle.” 

Auserrr’s district is made up of a tler of 
13 counties in Oklahoma's southeast corner. 
In it live 227,692 people—farmers, ranchers, 
Oilfield workers, lumberjacks, sawmill 
hands, small tradesmen and the like. Most 
of the members of the Choctaw Indian Tribe 
live in that area. Bounded on the north 
by the meandering and beautiful Arkansas 
River, it stretches down to the brick-colored 
Red River. There it faces Sam Rayburn's 
old domain on the Texas side. 

It is a rough piece of Oklahoma, any way 
you look at it, and the poorest. Per capita 
income in Pushmataha—called “Shove” by 
the natives—County is about $700 per year, 
or roughly one-third the national average. 
As a banker at Antlers put it, “This is one 
of the few places where old-age pensioners 
belong to the country-club set.” Income 
18 a little lower in nearby Johnston County, 
but a good deal higher in more industrial- 
ized Pittsburg and Carter Counties. 

The Kiamichi and Winding Stair 
Mountains cover almost half the district, 
This is open range land where thousands 
of cattle roam at will, and seem to prefer 
bedding down in the middle of the public 
Toads. If you hit one, you have bought 
yourself a cow. Cattle have the right-of- 
Way even when they are sound asleep. One 
grlzzled old rancher near Tuskahoma told 
this reporter, What I like about this coun- 
try is that I can drive my cattle from here 
to Mena, Ark, (64 miles), and never have 
to get off my horse and open a damn wire 
gate.” 

Millions of acres of virgin timber and sec- 
Ond-growth pine forests fiourish in these 
wild mountains, supporting the biggest sin- 
gle industry in that section of the State, 
the giant Dierks Lumber Co. There is little 
love lost between the lumber combine and 
the small ranchers who pasture their herds 
in the forest leased to or owned by the 
Dierks Co. 

How many wildcat stills have operated in 
these mountains the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice won't even guess. Now that legal liquor 
has come to traditionally dry Oklahoma, the 
number of moonshiners is smaller, but there 
is still a ready market for their corn whisky, 
called “3 hours in the fence corner,” 
guaranteed to make a man “feel single and 
See double in 20 minutes flat.” 
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Bug Tussle is only a white clapboard, two- 
room rural schoolhouse, 6 miles due north 
of McAlester. It is set in an acre of lumpy 
Bermuda grass and boasts a storm cellar big 
enough to hold the entire student body. Bug 
Tussle has changed little In the past 50 
years. From 1915 to 1923 Can was usually 
in the classroom at Bug Tussle when he was 
not in a cotton patch 1 mile north. His 8 
years in the country school fashioned his 
personality somewhat more than did the 7 
years he spent in universities. ALBERT has 
never lost the demeanor of the gifted country 
boy who walked to school dreaming of going 
to Congress, and some day rising to be a 
power in the land. 

Ernie and Leona (Scott) Albert had five 
children—four sons and a daughter, all liy- 
ing. Cart is the eldest. Mrs. Albert, a gentle 
woman with an fron will, who encouraged 
her children to be somebody in this world, 
was a bedridden invalid for several years 
before her death in 1936. Ernie Albert lived 
to see his eldest son sworn In as a Con- 
gressman in 1947. 

In 1923 the Alberts left the farm and 
moved into a small house on the edge of 
McAlester so the eldest son could attend 
high school. Ernie Albert went to work full 
time in the coal mines. Caru’s bookish 
habits soon put him on the school's honor 
roll. After classes he did odd jobs, practiced 
debate speeches, and developed a thundering 
oratorical style. He was president of the 
student assembly by his senior year. 

In 1927 he and Louis Dakil, now an Okla- 
homa doctor, won the national high school 
debating team championship. Later ALBERT 
placed third in the national oratorical con- 
test sponsored by the Associated Press. His 
subject: “The Constitution of the United 
States.” The prize was a 3-month trip to 
Europe. In England he saw the tall spires 
of Oxford and set his heart on going there. 

Ernie Albert, tenant farmer turned coal 
miner, told his ambitious son that if he 
meant to get a college education, he would 
have to do it on his own. When young 
ALBERT enrolled in the University of Okla- 
homa that autumn he had 610 left after pay- 
ing his fecs. By sundown he had a job that 
provided room and board. During his 4 
years at the university, ALBERT was a waiter, 
a sodajerk, a drycleaning solicitor, and a 
tutor. 

In his fresh man year Cart latched on to 
more money than he had ever seen before 
$1,500 as first prize in the national collegiate 
oratorical contest—and made the university 
debating team. With a speech on world 
peace he won the national collegiate ora- 
tory title in 1929. He joined Kappa Alpha 
social fraternity, and plunged into student 
politics as leader of the antiadministration 
party. The young man from Bug Tussle 
was moving fast. 

ALHERT's college speech teacher recalls his 
absolutely unshakable mental poise.” But 
a fraternity brother at Oklahoma says his 
knack of making the short, hard words hit 
like a flall came from much practice, rather 
than born genius. He drilled himself under 
the Canadian River bridge some miles south 
of the campus. A friend would go along 
with him, usually at night, to listen and to 
heckle him. As ALBERT practiced by blasting 
his speeches across the dry sandbar, his 
companion would mutter rebuttals, yank his 
necktie, unlace his shoes or throw sand at 
nim. 

On graduation day at the University of 
Oklahoma in July 1931, CARL ALBERT was 
president of the university student council, 
wore a Phi Beta Kappa key and had been 
selected as a Rhodes scholar. The late Dr. 
Willam B. Bizzell, then president, called 
him “the brightest mind that ever passed 
through this university.” Those spircs of 
Oxford were visible from Norman, Okla., 
that day. 
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On the ship passage to England, Albert 
met two other bright young Rhodes schol- 
ars—Dean Rusk, now Secretary of State, and 
Fowler Hamilton, now Director of the In- 
ternational Development Administration, 

During his years at Oxford, ALBERT used the 
long English weekends and his vacations to 
tour Britain, the Continent, North Africa 
and the Middle East. In the House of Com- 
mons he listened for hours to the delibera- 
tions and speeches of the British lawmakers. 

The nadir of the depression lay on Okla- 
homa in 1934. A parching drought had 
turned half the State into a vast dust bowl 
and had driven thousands from the State. 
That year Cart ALBERT came home from Ox- 
ford, flat broke. His English law degrees 
didn’t impress prospective employers. There 
were many well-educated young men on 
WPA or in CCO camps. z 

His ambition to run for Congress gnaw 
at him, but there was the matter of money 
to finance a campaign. So ALBERT took the 
first job he could get, as an office clerk in 
Oklahoma City. Two years later he switched 
over to the legal staff of an oll company and 
stayed in that job until 1941, when he vol- 
unteered for the U.S. Army, and went to 
Camp Polk, La., as a private in the 3d Ar- 
mored Division. He spent 9 months in the 
ranks before the commanding general de- 
cided the diminutive lawyer might do some- 


There followed a fast brushup on military 
por Re aint ane ONEN 
ool, 

ALBERT reported to the Pentagon, wearing 
shiny new captain’s bars, early in 1942. 

“So he'p me, there wasn't another unmar- 
ried man in that whole office,” says pretty 
Mary (Harmon) Albert, “but I saw CARL'S 
two-oh-one file before he arrived. When he 
walked in to report, I tol’ the other girls, 
‘Now, you stan’ back and stop droolin’ cause 
this one is mine, he’s jus’ mah size.“ 

Mary Harmon, of Columbia, S. O., was then 
21, stood 5 feet, wore a size 7 dress and was 
a Pentagon clerk, In no time she had capti- 
vated the captain. 

On August 20, 1942, Miss Mary Harmon 
and Capt. Cart B. (for BERT, a name he 
loathes) ALBERT were married in the old Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation at Colum- 


off to the war in the Pacific. Mary returned 
to South Carolina to finish college. 


Thirty-three months later Lieutenant 
Colonel ALBErt came home again with a fine 
fruit salad of medal and campaign ribbons 
stitched over his left breast pocket. He had 
a small wad of money saved from his pay, 
and a deep desire to go home and run for 
Congress, 

Two older lawyers told ALBERT to move in 
with them and they would toss him a few 
cases until he could get started. But he had 
not tried many cases when the late Con- 
gressman, Paul Stewart, decided his health 
would not stand another campaign. When 
Stewart withdrew in 1946, ALBERT jumped 
into the race. 

There were six Democratic hopefuls in the 
primary. For one of the few times in his life, 
ALBERT was knocked back on his heels. Bull 
Steger of Durant bested him by more than 
3,000 ballots. But no one had a clear ma- 
jority, and the two recently discharged war 
veterans battled it out in a runoff. ALBERT 
beat Steger by 391 votes. Later that fall he 
waltzed over his Republican opponent. In 
1948 he beat his Democratic rivals by a com- 
fortable margin and won the election 
by 6 to 1. In 1950 he enjoyed a politician's 
dream—no opposition. 

Then came 1952, and Atpext’s primary bat- 
tle was a real shindy. There he faced State 
Senator Kirksey Nix, a big, popular, blue- 
jawed lawyer, handsome as a race horse. 
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“For a while I had Bug Tussle's pride treed 
right on top of his well-worn stump,” says 
Nix, now a judge of the Oklahoma Court of 
Criminal Appeals. “But in the last 2 
weeks of the campaign he laid the lash of 
that Biblical oratory on me. I don't see why 
folks call that guy little.“ He's just wound 
up real tight. When he talks, he commences 
to unwind, and before he shuts up, he’s 10 
feet tall.“ 

Election-night tallies gave ALBERT every 
county. The elections of 1954, 1956, 1958, 
and 1960 were easy ones for ALBERT. Though 
he always campaigned as though he were 
running against a dozen men, he had only 
token opposition or none at all. 

A few days after his reelection in 1954, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn told ALBERT he had 
been picked as the Democratic whip of the 
House, a position he was to hold for the next 
7 years. 

When the venerable Mr. Sam was asked 
why the little-known ALBERT was picked for 
a key slot in the party organization, he said. 
“There's nothing peculiar about it. 
Caru has tact and energy, intelligente, edu- 
cation, and a sense of responsibility. And 
mind you, sir, these things don"t always go 
together. Ive been watching House Members 
since Woodrow Wilson's administration and 
I can tell big timber from small brush.” 

The term “whip” is a misnomer when ap- 
piled to CARL ALBERT. ALBERT’S forte is per- 
suasion, and the uncanny ability to “sense 
the temper” of the House in much the same 
way Mr. Rayburn could. One longtime col- 
league says that ALBERT is “close to being 
another Sam Rayburn, but with more hair 
and an Oxford education.” 

The new majority leader of the House is 
not likely to be mistaken for a page now. 
Por one thing, he is about 30 pounds heavier 
than he was in 1947. Short, compact, he 
has a big head that looks as though it might 
have been stuck on as an afterthought. He 
has a long upper lip and a hard jaw which 
give him a perpetually solemn look one 
Washington wag described, with more candor 
than kindness, as the mien of a worried 
teddy bear. 

Politically he is harder to classify. Gen- 
erally he is a progreesive-moderate, a middle- 
roader who fights for anything he believes 
cattlemen, or public 


ment of Defense count him as a dependable 
and able friend on the Hill. Those who have 
worked closely with him say ALBERT is prob- 
ably the congressional champ at resisting 


pressure groups. 

“Maybe I'm not original in my beliefs,” 
ALBERT says, "but a public servant must have 
a mind and will of his own, or he'll wind up 
little more than an errand boy. Hear all 
sides, sure, but he must do what he feels is 
right—even when it does not jibe with popu- 
lar demand. If I felt otherwise, I'd be 
ashamed of myself and would get out of 
politics.” 

On Washington’s feverish cocktail circuit 
the Alberts are almost strangers, attending 
only the must functions and a few of the 
soirees at the embassies. Though he neither 
drinks nor smokes and is a slow hand with 
the small chatter, ALBERT enjoys these 
gatherings because they allow him to prac- 
tice his Spanish and French. 

Most of the time he works 6 days out of 
7 on Capitol Hill, but tries to get home in 
time for a leisurely dinner with Mary and 
their two children. Their daughter Mary 
Frances is 14 and David Ernest is a bouncy 
lad of 7. 

In Washington the Alberts live in a rented 
brick house at 4614 Reno Road. They own 
a small frame home at 827 East Osage Street 
in McAlester and live there during the 
months Congress is not in session. In Wash- 
ington or in McAlestcr, Sundays are strictly 
reserved for church and the family, No 
politics. After scrvices at the Methodist 
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church, there is dinner at home. Sunday 
afternoons and evenings are devoted to 
“whatever Mary and the children want to 
do.” 

CARL ALBERT is too much of a practical pol- 
itician to make calculated guesses about his 
future, other than to say that is up to the 
people of the Third Oklahoma District. His 
affection for “this House” Is evident to any- 
body who talks to him for even a few min- 
utes. There is no doubt that he is exactly 
where he wants to be, and he expects to 
stay there. 

An enthusiastic friend of Cant who has 
known him since they were boys told this 
reporter: Cant's time was bound to come. 
Far too many cowboys, plowboys, and prairie 
yodelers and several other kinds of political 
freaks get elected to high office. Maybe his 
popularity year after year and now his elec- 
tion as majority leader in the House indicate 
a trend toward higher quality men in the 
important places in the Government. The 
good Lord knows I hope so.” 


Danger on the Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry J. Baker, 1412 West Main Street, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has brought to my 
attention a very significant article 
printed recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

This article by Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, outlines the very ob- 
vious and imminent danger to our coun- 
try from the radicals of the left who 
are presently secured in many high 
places of importance in our Government. 

With consent, I present Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S article in its entirety. 

The article follows: 

DANGER on THE LEFT 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 

The real danger to our country in these 
days of crisis does not come from the right 
side of the political spectrum, but from a 
direction more closely alined with Commu- 
nist objectives. It does not come from mili- 
tary commanders, like Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker, who want to make sure their troops 
and the American people are informed of 
the true nature of our enemy, but from 
forces which would deny such instruction. 
It does not come from patriotic Americans 
who wish to remain vigilant to the threat of 
internal communism and to Socialist trends, 
but from people who would blunt that 
vigilance. 

Today a great many military officers, organi- 
zations and individuals have been alerted by 
events. They have been taught by shocking 
experience. They have been goaded by offi- 
cial indifference to the true dangers which 
face us in a particularly perilous time. 

To argue that our troops do not need 
ideological information is a waste of time 
when such an argument is presented to mili- 
tary commanders who remember the dis- 
graceful spectacle of American soldiers em- 
bracing communism in Korea. It is pointless 
to insist that there is no threat from do- 
mestic Communists when the audience is 
made up of people who remember the dam- 
age done by the atomic spy rings—the Alger 
Hisses, the Dexter Whites, the Rosenbergs, 
the Fuchs, the Sobels and the Greenglasses. 
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It goes against the American grain to be 
told there is no internal threat from com- 
munism while FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
and others in positions to know tell us 
otherwise. 

No, I believe the great threat, the real 
danger to our Nation, to our way of life 
and to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world comes from the leftists in our midst 
who even today counsel a soft“ attitude 
toward communism, both at home and 
abroad, 

I believe it comes from the muddle-headed 
“do-gooders," from the intellectual theorists, 
from the appeasers and the “accommodat- 
ors,” from the professional collaborationists 
and pacifists. It comes from organizations 
like the Americans for Democratic Action, 
whose 1961 policy statement reads like a 
brief for Red China and Castro's Cuba, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
would like Americans to think that the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Committee and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
are more dangerous than Soviet espionage 
agents. y 

I feel we have here both a right and a 
duty to question.the influence wielded by 
the radical leftist ADA in the councils of the 
U.S. Government. According to newspaper 
accounts, this strange organization has no 
less than 37 members in key poll 
positions of the New Frontier—despite the 
fact that its nationwide membership is less 
than 50,000. As Robert T. Hartmann, writ- 
ing in the Los Angeles Times, puts it: 

“When any 14-year-old organization num- 
bering no more than 50,000 citizens, with a 
budget of less than $200,000 a year, regarded 
as an albatross by many Democrats and as 
anathema by most Republicans, holding no 
I. O. U. from the presidential winner for his 
nomination—when such an organization 
oan staff a new administration with 3 White 
House alds, 3 Cabinet officers, and 31 key 
administrators in vital areas of finance, la- 
bor, civil rights, public works, power, housing, 
and foreign policy, it is worth looking into.” 

And looking into this organization, we 
find that in 1961 it called for total disarma- 
ment under United Nations controls, the 
inclusion of Red China in nuclear talks, an 
immediate start on negotiations for U.S. rec- 
ognition of Red China and the latter coun- 
try’s admission to the United Nations as 
“China” with a Security Council veto, and 
a plebiscite on Formosan independence or 
reunion with Red China. We also find that 
ADA advocates removal of all U.S. trade and 
passport barriers with Red China, wants less 
stress on military aid for free Asia, urges 
a neutral Laos as part of a buffer zone. 

People who suggest such actions would let 
us lose the global struggle by default. It is 
the leftists in our midst who rigorously op- 
pose any use of force, or any show of strength 
in a conflict where our antagonist under- 
stands only the element of power. These 


“leftists support an intense internationalist 
Ameri 


propaganda line which downgrades F 
can patriotism as something smacking of 
“isolationism” and foreign-policy adoles- 
cence. We are told by none other than Sen- 
ator J. WrLLIam FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, that 
the victories of our early history—the vic- 
tories won by determined, hardbitten men 
against stupendous odds, were products of 
our “reckless youth” when we were favored 
by an “improbable run of luck.” We also are 
told by Senator Funpricur that we must 
“come of age” in the world and devote our 
time to “civilizing international relations” 
rather than striving for victory over an 
enemy bent on the destruction of the United 
States and the enslavement of the entire 
world, . 
On the left also are the forces which, in 
the interest of “accommodation,” suggest 
that we junk our opposition to the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations, that we 
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forswear our policy of “massive retalla- 
tion”"—the only shield we have in practical 
terms against annihilation by the forces of 
international communism. 

It is the leftiste who argue t the 
development of a national purpose of victory 
over the forces of international communism. 
It is the leftists who have saddled us with 
an outmoded, weak-kneed foreign policy 
which has proved to the tune of almost 
$100 billion that the promotion of social 
and economic reform on a worldwide basis 
is not a realistic means of stemming the 
Communist tide. 

This indictment is not mine alone. To 
reinforce it I quote an enlightened liberal, 
writing in a liberal magazine. His name is 
Eric Sevareid, and this is what he had to 
say in an article titled The Facts of Life“ 
which appeared recently in Reporter maga- 
zine: 


They [the Communists] must love the 
large school of American liberals who assume 
that any given country, however barren and 
illiterate, however profound its background 
of violence and chieftainship, is capable not 
only of economic modernization but of par- 
Mamentary democracy. 

“They must love the liberals with social 
worker mentalities who do not grasp that U- 
literacy, low wages, concentrated landown- 
ership, and so on are not social problems 
but integral parts of a system of life and 
therefore enormously resistant to quick 
change by anything less than the totali- 
tarian disciplines the same liberals abhor.” 

Mr. Sevareid warns his liberal-leftist 
friends that frightened people in desperate 
countries want to be on the winning side in 
the current East-West struggle, not neces- 
sarily on the moral side. And he tells them 
that the United States must start fighting 
and winning, regardless of reproving edi- 
torials in the Manchester Guardian and “no 
matter what the temporary backlash of 
world opinion may be.“ 

There can be no denying that all of the 
winds of appeasement blow from the left. 
On that side of the political spectrum reside 
the voices which interminably counsel ne- 
gotiation in nonnegotiable situations where 
discussion would only lead to the sacrifice of 
our own or our allies’ strategic interests. 

It was the spokesman on the left who 
hailed the rise of Castro in Cuba and ob- 
cured his early Communist dedication. 
They have also been in the forefront of those 
who today claim that any direct action in 
Cuba would offend opinion in other Latin 
American countries. Never mind a Commu- 
nist bastion only 90 miles off our southern 
coast, they contend, because this is preferable 
to hurting somebody's feelings. And, of 
course, the left wing in American politics 
certainly sparked the ridiculous and ill-fated 
rey to submit to Castro's prisoner-tractor 

eal, 

One of the traps the leftist minded have 
led us into in foreign relations is the devel- 
opment of an official preoccupation with so- 
called neutral nations. Only in the light of 
the Soviet Union's resumption of nuclear 
testing and the failure of the neutral na- 
tions, while meeting in Belgrade, to do any- 
thing but bring pressure on the West are 
we beginning to wake up. The Soviets have 
long understood that the first step in turning 
a country toward communism is to turn it 
against the West. Thus, typically the first 
stage of a Communist takeover is to neu- 
tralize, while in fact turning the country 
into an active advocate and adherent of 
Soviet policy. 

The Kremlin's goal is the isolation and 
capture not of Ghana but of the United 
States—and this purpose may be served very 
Well indeed by countries that masquerade 
under a neutralist“ mask, yet actually are 
dependable auxiliaries of the Soviet Foreign 
Office. What difference does it make if a 
neutralist chieftain is not a disciplined Com- 
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munist so long as his public policies and in- 
trigues help to accelerate Soviet ascendancy? 

Another favorite misconception of the 
American leftists is an exaggerated belief in 
the existence and power of world opinion— 
which never seems to call Russia to any 
stern account for her transgressions, but 
which constantly puts pressure on us to ease 
international tension. Leftists apply this 
world-opinion concept to everything the 
United States does or proposes, despite the 
fact that the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) reports that 70 percent of the world's 
population lives without knowing what. is 
going on either at home or abroad. In their 
preoccupation the leftists fail to recognize 
the fact that the Communists themselves— 
our devoted enemies—formulate a large part 
of what passes as world opinion. 

There are many reasons why this defer- 
ence to world opinion is harmful to Ameri- 
can interests. First, it is self-defeating, 
because the very respect we covet is denied 
to us the moment we ask for it. The would- 
be beneficiaries of our concessions construe 
them as weaknesses and want more. Second, 
& long history of trying to prove good faith 
when it had never really been open to ques- 
tion has the paradoxical effect of raising 
doubts about our good faith. When we with 
our record enter into a propaganda contest 
with the Kremlin ‘and its record, when we 
try to match Soviet professions of love of 
freedom and peace, and hatred for arma- 
ments and colonialism, we invite the world to 
look upon us—as it looks upon the Soviets— 
as propagandists with something to hide. 
Thus we find ourselves forced to make a new 
plea before the bar of world opinion every 
time Prayda opens its mouth. 

In another area it was the leftists who 
argued hardest for the United States to 
continue the nuclear-test bun long after 
there was more than a reasonable doubt 
that the Soviets had ever honored it and 
long after it was evident that the Soviets 
would end the ban the minute it became 
advantageous for them to do so. How 
much damage this did to our security and 
the cause of freedom throughout the world 
we can only guess. 

On the domestic front the leftists have 
moved us so far along the road to economic 
socialism that high taxes and inflation are 
threatening our ability to resist the ac- 
celerated advances of Communists. The 
drive for more and more Central Government 
control over the lives, affairs, and liberty 
of the American people is eating away at the 
individuality, the determination, industry 
and incentive upon which our greatness as 
a nation was built. 

This process of erosion is a tremendous 
threat to the cause of freedom because a 
sound economy is fundamental to our 
strength In all other spheres—especially the 
military. Government control and pater- 
nalism such as we have seen in agriculture 
go to the taproots of our national character. 
Our strength becomes so sapped that we 
lose sight of our national heritage and go 
groping around for new national goals. I 
suggest- that we don't need new national 
goals. We have one which was written for 
us by Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence: “Life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” This is the supreme 
goal of all Americans. And it endures as 
& goal because its achievement takes 
constant cffort. 

There can be no doubt that American left- 
ists are out to replace the Judgment of the 
individual with the judgment of the state. 
Almost every bit of legislation they espouse 
in the domestic field conteins dangers of 
more power for the bureaucrats. It has 
become clear that, whether we like it or not, 
central control—which I think of as social- 
ism—will be the result of these efforts. 
American leftists are squeamish about being 
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called socialists, but that is the term we 
come to as we recognize what the results of 
their efforts will be. As collectivists, they 
have changed their strategy but not their 
objective—the subordination of the individ- 
ual to the state. They have found that so- 
cialism can be achieved through welfarism 
as well as through nationalization, 

Government interference—a principal tool 
of leftists—has reduced our States to mere 
vassals of Washington and has eaten into 
our free-enterprise economy. We have 
reached the point where our economic 
supremacy is threatened and our ability to 
keep abreast of world developments is chal- 
lenged. 

The leftists, with their dedication to ir- 
responsible fiscal policies and deficit spend- 
ing, stand in the way of a balanced budget, 
always holding forth new and bigger pro- 
grams for increased spending of taxpayers’ 
dollars, It makes no difference that these 
programs are invariably sought in the name 
of welfare“ and “humanitarianism” and 
always propelled by shouts of “crisis” and 
“emergency.” They all entail spending far 
beyond our capacity to pay and they all will 
become part of the final economic reckoning. 

These leftist spending programs are play- 
ing right into the hands of the Kremlin 
leaders who long have argued that they could 
“bleed America white.” taxes and 
more inflation are precisely what Khru- 
shchev and his advisers want for the United 
States—and the leftwing forces in this coun- 
try are rushing to provide them. The leftists 
clamor for the expenditure of additional bil- 
lions for Federal aid to education, Federal aid 
to the aged, Federal aid to depressed areas, 
Federal aid to anything and everything. 
But there is no mention of what these vast 
new programs will cost in terms of our ability 
to resist aggression or mount even a limited 
war if we should be forced to do so. I sug- 
gest that it will make no difference if we 
are the best- educated, the best-housed, best- 
clothed, and best-fed people in the world, if 
our economic underp are compro- 
mised. The military realities of today are 
such that our capacity to fight is directly 
related to our ability to produce, and our 
ability to produce rests on the performance 
of a sound economy. 

Thus, through advocating a soft policy on 
the international front, American leftists 
comprise the genuine danger to our country 
at this critical period in history. They have 
sown the seeds of appeasement abroad and 
fundamental weakness at home, They have 
shown themselves to be incapable, philo- 
sophically, and practically, of coming to 
grips with militant, ruthlessly aggresive com- 
munism. They prefer to bury their heads 
in the sand or, like Don Quixote, spend their 
time jousting with windmills they call the 
racial right rather than come face to face 
with the issues which will determine the 
destiny of America and the future of the 
world. 


New Jersey and Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we who supported a reorgani- 
zation plan for a Department of Urban 
Affairs on a national level are always 
heartened when we see indications of 
State action on the same problem. A 
Federal Cabinet-level post of this sort 
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would not compete with State agencies 
for the same purpose; in fact, they would 
establish new avenues of communication. 

In New Jersey—the most urbanized 
State in the Union—Governor Hughes 
promised even before election that he 
would establish a State department of 
urban and suburban affairs. He is now 
aweiting the findings of experts on the 
best way to organize and offer such a 
proposal to our State legislature. 

His purposes were described well by 
Raymond H. Male, New Jersey Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry, in a re- 
cent talk. Mr. Male pointed out that 
many municipalities within New Jersey 


are already working on methods for co- 


operative action on regional problems. 

A new State agency would help those 

municipalities take even more vigorous 

and comprehensive action to solve their 
own problems. An article in the Newark 

Evening News of March 6 describes Mr. 

Male's talk. I ask unanimous consent 

to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There heing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MALE Appresses STUDENTS—ÜURBAN Arrams 
DEPARTMENT SEEN IN STATE BEFORE UNITED 
SraTes 
TEANECK.—New Jersey may have a depart- 

ment of urban and suburban affairs before 
the Federal Government is able to establish 
one, Raymond Male, New Jersey commis- 
sioner of labor and industry, predicted last 
night. 

Speaking as guest lecturer at a class in 
American government at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University’s campus here, Male said a task 
force is now meeting daily to formulate leg- 
islation for the new department, pledged 
by the Democratic platform in last year’s 
gubernatorial election. Representative James 
Roosevett, Democrat of California, is class 
instructor. 

Male said the task force, under chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Katherine Elkus White, former 
mayor of Red Bank, is now at work formulat- 
ing legislation to be presented to the next 
session of the legislature. A similar bill to 
set up a Federal Department of Urban Affairs 
with Cabinet rank was recently defeated in 
Congress. 

HUDSON COUNTY IN NEED 

“It would have been helpful to have such 
a department on the Federal level,” Male 
said, “to work with us as the Department 
of Labor does so well. What the State 
seeks,” he added, “is a small agency to focus 
the public view on the problems that cross 
over governmental lines and cannot be solved 
by local areas alone.” 

In answer to a question from the audience, 
Male agreed that Hudson County was one of 
the areas that needs redevelopment and 
which suffered a blow when the Federal De- 
partment of Urban Affairs was defeated. 

Male pointed to three areas—transporta- 
tion, housing, and unemployment—in which 
Hudson County shares with the country at 
large a need for planning and ald. 

RAILROAD PROBLEM 

“The county historically has been the hub 
of a great rail network.“ Male said. “The 
railroads in the United States are in trouble 
and so Hudson is in trouble. The housing 
problem in Hudson,” he said, “is the same 
as in Essex or Camden or Philadelphia. Un- 
employed workers in Hudson who had a skill 
and worked for one employer for 20 years 
suddenly found the factory abandoned and 
the machines melted down for scrap. 

“But what do you do with the people?” 
Male asked. “You don’t melt them down in- 
to scrap and you can't delegate them to 
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permanent public assistance. Hudson is 
feeling the pain that every urban area feels,” 
Male added, “but it is feeling it in spades.” 

In a general discussion of welfare, Male 
criticized James Mitchell, Newburgh, N-Y., 
city manager, for creating what he called an 
unbalanced picture of welfare problems. 

“Nowhere in New Jersey are there great 
numbers of people just lounging around,” 
Male said. “If there is tonight one able- 
bodied man enjoying public assistance I want 
to see him. 

“JOBS UNAVAILABLE 

“We have long had in this State,” Male 
said, a program in which State employment 
officers work with county and local welfare 
boards in finding men and women on the 
relief rolls capable of performing Jobs. 

“We made a study of 100 people on the 
relief rolls in Camden,” Male added, “and 
made every effort through county and local 
relier agencies and with the cooperation 
of business and professional men to find 
them jobs. After this great effort we could 
only find jobs for two of them. 

“The fact is,“ Male said “that when a man 
is at this level and needs assistance he is 
often unemployable. He may be physically 
or mentally sick, or a narcotics addict or 
blind. This Mitchell thing stings men who 
have been conscientiously trying to do a 
good job, Tarring them with a broad brush 
is unconscionable,” Male added. 


Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, March 26, 1962, I was one of sev- 
eral Members of Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania who appeared before the hearing 
conducted by the Army Engineers in 
Rockwell Hall, of Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, to testify in opposition to the 
construction of the proposed Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal. 

The following remarks summarize my 
opposition to the construction of the 
canal and point to the hardships it would 
cause in my State: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT HEARINGS IN Prrrs- 
BURGH, PA., BEFORE THE ARMY ENGINEERS, 
Marcu 26, 1962, IN OPPOSITION TO THE PRO- 
POSED LAKE ERIE-OHIO River CANAL 


Mr. Chairman, as a Representative in Con- 
gress from central Pennsylvania, I have given 
the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
project serious thought over a period of 
years. It is evident, from its sponsorship and 
despite brazen efforts to show a national in- 
terest in its construction, that the project 
would confer its chief benefits upon steel 
plants domiciled in the State of Ohio and, to 
a lesser extent, on coal producers in West 
Virginia and Kentucky. To be more specific 
and quite frank, it is the Youngstown steel- 
producing area which would be the chief 
beneficiary. 

The question basically before the Corps of 
Engineers and, ultimately, for Congress to 
decide is, then, whether the general tax- 
Payers“ money, in an amount very substan- 
tially more than $1 billion in construction 
costs, not to mention subsequent mainte- 
nance and operation costs, should be used to 
subsidize these steel producers by handing 
them a toll-free waterway. 
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The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania op- 
poses this canal project not only as an eco- 
nomically wasteful and uncalled for dispen- 
sation of favors but also as a facility which 
is calculated to do injury to the Common- 
wealth as a whole. 

The conclusion that the effects of this 
waterway would be harmful to Pennsylvania 
came out of an objective and broad analysis 
made for the State planning board in a re- 
port rendered to it on December 1, 1957, by 
the well-regarded consulting firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, (The survey on which the 
report was based included study at first hand 
of the physical factors involved, interviews 
with affected shippers and other Interests, 
and checking with barge operators.) 

As the Corps of Engineers doubtless is 
familiar with this report, I can be brief in 
stating its findings insofar as they relate 
to the effects of the waterway on the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and particularly 
on the western half thereof. I will inter- 
mingle a few comments of my own. 

The end result of the project would be, 
first, to worsen the position of Pennsylvania 
coal producers. Their mines require more 
man-hours per ton of coal produced and 
their daily output per mine is much below 
the level of com mines in other States. 
Cost conditions therefore limit very greatly 
their ability to use the proposed waterway. 
On the other hand, mines located in other 
States could make additional inroads on 
markets which western and central Pennsyl- 
vania mines now enjoy, tf they had avall- 
able to them the artificially low freight rates 
which the canal would induce in the absence 
of tolls. 

While it appears that the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown districts would share propor- 
tionately in reduced transportation costs, 
Youngstown would derive the double advan- 
tage of location nearer to Great Lakes mar- 
kets and of being able to compete on equal 
terms with Pittsburgh producers for mar- 
kets in the South and West now served by 
barge from Pittsburgh mills. Central Penn- 
sylvania also would suffer from the easier 
penetration of Ohio building materials into 
the western part of the State. 

I am disturbed also by the encouragement 
which the waterway would give to foreign 
producers of steel and other products 
manufactured in Pennsylvania, 

It is not difficult to understand why our 
heavy industries place great importance on 
railroad transportation, nor why this in turn 
means that the railroads are vital to the 
economy of the Commonwealth. The rail- 
roads, faced with the competition of a sub- 
sidized competitor, would put up such a fight 
as they could to retain traffic. The end re- 
sult would be, of course, loss of some traffic 
and corresponding reductions of earnings. 
The further result would be a deterioration 
of service and a loss of railroad jobs. This 
impairment of service would hurt smaller 
shippers unable to use the waterway by rea- 
son of the location of their plants and of 
bargelot minimums beyond their capacities 
to ship. They also would suffer, along with 
other shippers, through haying to pay the 
higher rates which the railroads would have 
to place on the traffic remaining to them. 

We must not lose sight of the effects of 
the proposed waterway on persons who need 
to hold onto their jobs. 

Pennsylyanta, especially western Pennsyl- 
vania, already is dotted with arens designated 
by the U.S. Department of Labor as arens of 
substantial unemployment. It takes a page 
and a half or the Department's “February 
1962 Supplement to Area Labor Market 
Trends” just to list these areas. There are 41 
such areas, varying in size, in the Common- 
wealth. Of the 41, 7 are of major propor- 
tions, and thus designated as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. One 
such is the Altoona crea, hurt by the general 
difficulties of the railroads and by 
from coal-burning to diesel locomotives. 
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There are the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton areas, hurt by the decline in the 
use of anthracite coal. There are the Johns- 
town (Cambria and Somerset Counties) and 
the Pittsburgh areas (Allegheny, Beaver, 
Washington, and Westmoreland Counties) 
which suffer from a combination of condi- 
tions traceable to difficulties in steel and coal 
and in other industries, 

The remaining two “areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment” are Erie 
(Erie County) and Philadelphia (five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania and three in New Jersey. 
I notice, however, that the Youngstown- 
Warren area is not plagued by these prob- 
lems nor described in this manner by official 
sources. 

Figures for January 1962 show the follow- 
ing: Altoona, with 5,000 unemployed, had 
an unemployment ratio of 108; for Scranton 
the figurés were 13,700 and 13.8; for Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton, 17,100 and 13.8; for Johns- 
town, 17,000 and 18.0 percent; for Pitts- 
burgh, 95,600 and 10.3; and for Erie, 10,500 
and 10.7, These rates are unconsclonably 
high and very deplorable. Yet some of them 
Would be boosted much higher if the canal 
Were in operation today. It is highly im- 
Probable that the Commonwealth or these 
areas could attract new industries in suffi- 
cient volume to enable absorption of the 
losses the canal would impose. The evi- 
dence, in fact, is quite to the contrary. 

In the State as a whole, population in- 
creased 7.8 percent for 1950 to 1960, but in 
the entire country the increase was 18.5 per- 
cent. The total number of employees in 
manufacturing establishments fell from 1,- 
472,000 in 1954 to 1,400,000 In 1958. Mineral 
Production (coal, cement, and stone) de- 
clined in dollar value from $1.2 billion in 
1950 to $0.86 billion in 1959. These statistics 
show clearly that Pennsylvania is suffering. 
Much of the trouble is traceable to areas 
which would be most directly hurt by the 
Proposed waterway. Their troubles then 
would be compounded. The ability of these 
areas and of the Commonwealth generally to 
attract industries is not as great as we might 
Wish. 

The adverse feeling of the Common- 
Wealth toward the proposed waterway is 
expressed in the underscored language of a 
Tesolution adopted by its senate on July 
10, 1961, which is attached as exhibit A to 
my testimony. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems entirely 
reasonable for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania to oppose construction of this toll- 
tree, tax-absorbing waterway for the bene- 
fit of special interests in other States and 
to the disadvantage of its own citizens. 
There is more than State parochlalism in- 
volved here. The national economy lacks 
the resources to indulge in a fanciful but 
very costly waterway project. The end result 
Will be a higher total cost of transportation, 
despite possible retrenchments in railroad 
facilities, and lower standards of service by, 
on the one hand, a slow, seasonally olosed 
Waterway and, on the other, a deterioration 
of railroad service. Railroad men will suffer 
further losses of jobs and rallroad stock- 
holders must absorb additional losses. The 
Strengthen of the Nation's defense position 
Will be weakened by this new burden on 
the transportation system and on the tax- 
Payers and by the deterioration of railroad 
facilities and service. 

It is, in fact, difficult for me to see how 
businessmen can expect to force this highly 
dubious project down the throats of the 
People of the United States. Dogged per- 
sistence is admirable in many circumstances, 
but here we have a persistence which re- 
fects a narrow viewpoint and a poor regard 
for the intelligence of the American people. 
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Exurmrr A 


Senate resolution requesting the revaluation 
of the State planning board's report on the 
Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal 
In 1957 the State Board of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania conducted a 

study to determine the practicability of a 

barge or ship canal connecting Lake Erie 

and the Ohio River and the effect of such a 

canal on the future economic status and of 

the areas it would serve and affect including 
in particular the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, It was the conclusion of said study, 
made by the engineering firm of Ford, Bacon 

& Davis and approved by said board that the 

construction of such a canal was not practi- 

cable and that its effect would be prejudicial 
and adverse to the economic and other inter- 
ests of this Commonwealth and its citizens. 

During the past 75 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a number of studies con- 
templating the construction of such a canal 
and during this present year it appears that 
proponents of the canal are seeking an allo- 
cation of funds by the Federal Government 
to pay for another such study, looking to the 
construction of a canal by the Beaver-Ma- 
honing route. 

In order that the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, the general assembly, the inter- 
ested State departments and the public may 
be properly apprised of the impact and effects 
of such a canal upon the economy of western 
Pennsylvania and of our Commonwealth as a 
whole, it is essential that the aforemen- 
tioned study made by the State planning 
board in 1957 be revaluated, it ap 
that we shall thereby be enabled to deter- 
mine on rational grounds our position in 
relation to said project; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the senate hereby requests 
that the study and report upon the projected 
Lake Erle & Ohio River Canal made for and 
under directions of the State planning board 
by the engineering firm of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis in 1957 and thereafter approved by said 
board be revaluated so as to restate the rele- 
vant facts and figures as of the year 1961; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the State planning board and 
to the Governor, 


The World of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently a distinguished Minnesotan, Dr. 
L. V. Berkner, president of the Graduate 
Research Center of the Southwest, and 
a consultant to the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, delivered a bril- 
liant and provocative address entitled 
“The World of Tomorrow.” 

In Dr. Berkner’s address he projected 
ahead the power of our current society 
to meet the problems which clearly are 
developing for the future. He force- 
fully and eloquently demonstrated that 
we are passing through a technological 
revolution as fundamental to western 
civilization as the industrial revolution, 
which had such a profound effect upon 
the whole world. 
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I commend this address to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and to every 
American. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress entitled “The World of Tomor- 
row,” delivered by Dr. L. V. Berkner at 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 9, 1962, be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue WORLD or Tomorrow 
(Remarks by L. V. Berkner at the Governor's 

Electronics Day dinner, Minneapolls, Minn., 

March 9, 1962) 

“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
and so in its opening words, our 
Declaration of Independence founds our 
United States on the idea of change to meet 
the conditions of civilization. To 
look backward, to understand why change 
has occurred requires no special presclence— 
we all have 20-20 hindsight. For we can 
recognize the changes of the past, and dis- 
tinguish the forces that compelled those 


changes. 

But to look ahead into the future is an- 
other thing. Can we distinguish those forces 
which will compel change in the future; can 
we foretell something of the character of the 
change that must occur as a result of those 
major forces now operative on our society? 
Certainly, to the community that can dis- 
tinguish those forces, that can evaluate cor- 
rectly the social they will produce 
and can act to take advantage of changes 
confidently foreseen, will go the substantial 
rewards of the future. 

The great philosopher, Alfred North White- 
head, makes this point very clearly when he 
comments: 

“The art of progress is to preserve order 
amid change, and to preserve change amid 
order. The more prolonged the halt of some 
unrelieved system of order, the greater the 
crash of the dead society.” 

The preeminence and power of our Ameri- 
can constitutional system of free enterprise 
has risen with ever-increasing vitality out of 
the wisdom of our founders who recognized 
that perpetuation of strength requires or- 
derly adjustment to change. To remain live, 
a society must perceive and assess the deyel- 
opment of the future if it is to acquire its 
rewards. 

This great State fo Minnesota, in which I 
grew up as a boy and was educated at its 
wonderful university, has always stood as 
one of the Nation’s intellectual leaders. 
Your official history notes: 

“Education was stressed from the start, 
both by the territorial legislature which in 
its first session evolved a system of free pub- 
lic schools and in 1851 passed an act to in- 
corporate the University of Minnesota and 
by religious bodies who in 1854 and 1857 re- 
spectively—established Hamline University 
and St. John’s University.” 

Today, this State is counted as 1 of the 
first 10, with its 70 PhD. s graduated per 
million population. Early in its history, its 
solid European stock with real hardship but 
with great wisdom insisted on this sound and 
adequate educational system, and so its pop- 
ulation has inherited an unsurpassed educa- 
tional basis from its pioneers on which its 
future is deeply rooted. 

Quite naturally, the early history of the 
State grew out of its agriculture and the de- 
velopment of its natural resources. This is 
the usual beginning of every new territory. 
Because of the special richness of these re- 
sources the people of Minnesota could rely 
easily upon them for more than a century. 
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Yet sooner or later a radical change in this 
economic and social dependence on resources 
was ineyitable. Now two impelling factors 
have appeared that now force this change. 

The first factor is the rapid growth of 
American population. With the benefits of 
medical research, our populations are now 
doubling each 40 years. Yet the efficiency of 
exploitation of our agricultural and mineral 
resources is improving so rapidly that these 
resources require few additional hands for 
their production. Consequently, all of the 
added population is migrating to the cities 
where gainful employment must be provided. 
Therefore industry must be found if the 
State is to retain its economic health. 

The second factor is the appearance of a 
radically new scientific base on which much 
of the new industry of the future will be 
founded, So to acquire this new industry, 
the State must have access to this new 
scientific base and the consequent new 
technology that has been thrust upon us 
in the past decade. 

We must awaken to the realities of today 
when Minnesota finds itself on the thresh- 
old of a change from a predominantly rural 
to a predominantly urbanized community. 
For the die is cast by the events of our 
time; the forces to produce this change are 
at work. Nothing on earth can stop the 
change. The only question is whether, as a 
consequence of this change, Minnesota will 
capture new opportunity and thereby re- 
main as a healthy, wealthy community of 
happy and prosperous individuals. 

So tonight I will talk about the techno- 
logical revolution—to try to identify its 
forces in the passing history of our time, to 
evaluate the social stresses produced and the 
consequent change to be experienced, and to 
endeavor to foresee the measures required 
for a community to acquire the rewards that 
the technological revolution of our time can 
confer. 

Of course, we all have studied the in- 
dustrial revolution of the 19th century. 
We recall that this arose primarily out 
of the invention of the steam engine 
by James Watt and the manufacturing 
industry that grew as a consequence. The 
origins of the industrial revolution rest in 
the Renaissance, and it flows clearly from 
the discoveries in mechanics by Galileo and 
Newton, in chemistry by Dalton, Priestley 
and Levoisier, and in science and mathe- 
matics generally by a host of their con- 
temporaries and successors. We know now 
that the key to the industrial revolution 
was the development of an exact sclence— 
that is the description of nature by defining 
simple causes or precedent actions and pre- 
cisely delineating their inevitable natural 
consequences. By applying that knowledge 
technically, our 19th century forebears 
vastly improved the efficiency and quality 
of existing manufacturing and construc- 
tion, methods so that their innovations 
quickly drove out the older industry of the 

by sheer efficiency and function. 
Quite suddenly, in a generation or so, the 
modern form of industry replaced the vil- 
lage forms of production in the home, there- 
by revolutionizing man’s living habits and 
creating an entirely new economic, cultural 
and political life. 

In the retrospect of history, the events of 
the industrial revolution unfold with irre- 
pressible certainty: 

First, the new thought of the Renaissance; 
second, the new science of the 17th and 18th 
centuries with its emergent technology; and, 
finally, the new efficiency of manufacture 
which swiftly swept away traditional 
production by its sheer efficiency and 
functions. 

Could the men of that time recognize the 
inevitability of events? 

Some certainly did—to one extent or an- 
other. The philosophies of Hobbes and 
Locke, of Pascal and Boyle, of Voltaire and 
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Montesquieu, of Rousseau, Franklin and 
Jefferson, all endeavored to visualize the 
magnitude of the forces at work, the con- 
sequences to follow, and the form of social 
adaptation required. The best of their 
ideas and even their words appear in our 
American Constitution. Certainly all philo- 
sophers since that time from Adam Smith 
through Kant, Hegel and Marx have dealt 
with the problem in a variety of ways, lead- 
ing to the sharp ideological differences in 
the world today. 

But other men of those times too recog- 
nized the character of the forces that were 
remolding the society of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. These were the industrial lead- 
ers who were turning the ideas of tech- 
nology into cheaper and better products for 
man’s general welfare. These were men like 
the members of the Lunar Society of Bir- 
mingham—Josiah Wedgewood, Matthew 
Boulton, James Watt, John Roebuck, John 
Wilkinson, Joseph Priestley—scientists, engi- 
neers and businessmen who met to interpret 
the meaning of the new science and tech- 
nology in terms of new industrial processes 
and products. Out of their comprehension 
of the real meaning of events, emerged 
new industrial complexes that have come 
down to us today. Their vision and imagi- 
nation captured centuries of greatness and 
well being for the English. 

I believe these lessons of history have 
very great pertinence for us today, In the 
last decade or two—let’s say, since the mid- 
century, a mere 10 years ago—we find our- 
selves at the beginning of a new technologi- 
cal revolution. This is a revolution that 
4s as profound as the industrial revolution 
of two centuries ago. 

Well, you may say, is not our technologi- 
cal age a mere quickening of the old indus- 
trial revolution? I think not. The develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb and of nuclear 
energy, of space activity, of today’s com- 
munication and automatic control, have 
emerged from a series of recent scientific 
and technological discoveries of very radical 
form, changes that have very powerful and 
profound implications for the future. Let 
us trace the developments that have started 
this new technological explosion. 

At the turn of the century our science, 
though useful, was limited in its ability to 
understand, interpret, and predict natural 
events. Certainly it has provided rules or 
laws to do more efficiently the things man 
had learned to do before. Certainly it had 
elaborated the molecular structure of mat- 
ter, and had shown us how to produce and 
control electrical power. (Certainly it had 
guided our creation of elementary machines, 
and primitive electric communications, But 
in a real sense, these were merely superficial 


developments of the more obvious and ele- 


mental manifestations of nature. We sim- 
ply did not understand the deeper organiza- 
tions of nature—how it was basically com- 
posed, how it behaved fundamentally. 
Therefore, the ultimate development of the 
industrial revolution was sharply bounded 
by the mere mathematization and efficient 
organization of what man had already 
learned to do over the ages. 

But with the unfolding of the 20th 
century came a remarkable series of scien- 
tific discoveries. In 1905, Einstein created 
the relativistic mechanics which revealed 
the true four-dimensional character of our 
universe and predicted the identity of mass 
and energy. In the same year he showed 
from the photoelectric effect that energy is 
not continuous but comes in tiny but dis- 
crete packages, just as matter is subdivided 
into elemental atoms and electrons. In 1911 
Rutherford discovered the atomic nucleus, 
and in 1913 Bohr described the atom as a 
nucleus encompassed by electrons held in 
fixed orbits or shells. In 1924 Helsenberg 
formulated the principle of uncertainty, 
when for the first time science learned of the 
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limits beyond which cause and effect were no 
longer meaningful. In 1926 De 
formulated, and then Schroedinger and 
Dirac elaborated, the wave-mechanics which 
could describe the behavior of matter with 
mathematical precision. 

In 1932, Chadwick discovered the neutron, 
and in 1939 Hahn and Strassmann produced 
atomic fission whereby mass was converted 
into energy., thereby fulfilling Einstein's 
earlier prediction. Step by step, in a mere 
35 years, a whole new concept of the physics 
of nature emerged, This was a different and 
more powerful physics that not only encom- 
passed the classical physics, but also gave 
a completely new and very deep insight into 
nature. 

Where before we described nature in a 
limited mathematical form, we must now 
describe matter by a Fermi statistics and 
fields by a Bose statistics in our more pre- 
cise conception of physical reality. 

I must mention here one other develop- 
ment—the formulation of information 
theory by Claude Shannon in 1948—a mere 
14 years ago. In this, man acquired the 
knowledge and methods to build the modern 
computer in a completely logical way. And 
so he acquired the means by which to em- 
ploy his new and abstruse physics quite 
readily in practice. Thus by the midcen- 
tury, Man was at the threshold of the new 
reyolution in technology whose beginning 
we are now witn ¥ 

So the present technological revolution is 
very different in character from the old in- 
dustrial revolution. It ig based on a com- 
pletely new insight into nature, and the new 
ability to uncover otherwise hidden natural 
phenomena and to manipulate natural] proc- 
esses that were heretofore inconceivable. 
We can confidently predict that this new 
technological revolution now rising from a 
radically modified science will have, inevi- 
ably, a most profound effect on our industry, 
our daily living, and our future society. 
Like the members of the Lunar Society, we 
must strive to understand it and take those 
measures which can turn it to our greatest 
benefit. 

As forerunners of the change to come we 
have already seen the emergence of nuclear 
energy with all its problems, and of the 
commencement of space travel with all its 
implications. This is but the beginning. 
We are on the threshold of a world with 
quite new and far more effective materials 
for every sort of application. Our concepts 
of structure are due for radical changes. 
With forthcoming communications and data 
systems, we can foresee far more efficient 
organization and control of industrial proc- 
esses. New forms of industrial complexes 
will arise which are as different from the 
present as were 19th-century factories from 
the village workshop. 

As an example, I remind you that in the 
not so old technology, to generate electric 
power, our best approach was to adapt the 
ancient axle to rotate some copper conduc- 
tors in a magnetic field. With such primi- 
tive methods—and so they are in the light of 
20th-century science—the conversion effi- 
ciency of heat to electricity is perhaps 35 
percent. With the technology emergent 
from our new scienc: we foresee direct con- 
version of heat to electricity without moving 
parts and with far higher efficiency. Thus, 
the spreading efficiency of the new tech- 
nology will rapidly replace older inefficient 
methods by new, more efficient, and more 
functional industrial methods. Just as the 
village methods of production were displaced 
in the industrial revolution, so the practical 
technology of the past is destined to be re- 
placed quickly by the technological processes 
of today. This is the new and powerful 
force that has appeared in our social or- 
ganization. 

To capture and control the potential of 
this new technology, to create new industry 
from it, to direct it for our benefit, we must 
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have men who understand and can mantpu- 
late it intelligently. Obviously, the ideas 
underlying the technology of today are 
abstruse and highly mathematical in nature. 
So to comprehend these ideas, and to ma- 
nipulate the technology borne of them in- 
telligently, we require men of very advanced 
education in substantial numbers. This 
does not mean a mere 4-year college educa- 
tion, for the ideas involved are at the very 
boundaries of knowledge. The education 
required is really advanced. Command of 
the new technology and of the science from 
Which it is derived requires postgraduate 
education to the doctor's degree and be- 
yond—not less than 8 years beyond the high 
school diploma. While men of lesser train- 
ing can be usefully employed in its processes, 
the creation of new industry, new products 
and devices, new methods and applications 
from the new technology arises from the 
creative and imaginative insights of scien- 
tific and technological leaders who have 
access to the very limits of knowledge. 

So I believe we can identify graduate edu- 
cation at the doctoral level as the key to the 
Command of the new technology. Those 
communities that can produce and retain 
men of advanced education will have ac- 
Cess to and control of the new technology 
from which the industry and wealth of the 
future will flow. In the last decade we have 
Seen new industries spring up by the dozen 
around the intellectual centers of Harvard, 
MIT, and companion institutions in Boston, 
around the University of California at Berk- 
eley, around Stanford at Palo Alto in the 

Francisco Bay area, and around UCLA 
and Cal Tech in Los Angeles. In a mere 
decade, the interaction between the grad- 
uate school and industrial growth and com- 
Munity welfare has grown very strong. So 
today we find that the welfare and wealth 
of the community has become critically de- 
Pendent upon adequate sources of brain- 
Power from which flow the industrial oppor- 
tunities and wealth of the future. ; 

But beyond the problem of community 
Welfare is the problem of national survival. 
We must recognize that in this world strug- 
Ele against communism, military force 1s at 
a standoff. Military power, if kept effective, 
can prevent military aggression, but by itself 
Cannot win the struggle when fought on 
Other levels. So the Soviets ask, “If we 
can't lick them on the battlefield, where else 
might we win.” They turn naturally to the 
Powerful new technology to capture its 
Power for their side. This is the real sig- 
Rificance of sputnik and is progeny. The 
battlefield is not the only list at which na- 
tions can be overwhelmed—with military 
Stalemate, the battle has gone to the Intel- 
lectual level. à 

After a careful study sponsored by our 
Federal Government, the expert in Soviet 
education, Dr. deWitt, finds that this year 
the U.S.S.R. will graduate 190,000 in science 
and engineering, as contrasted to 90,000 in 
the United States. About the same ratio 
holds at the graduate level. How long can 
We stay ahead in light of this performance? 

So our whole population must be given 

Opportunity to contribute to the full 
extent of our intellectual capability. In- 
Stead of thrashing around noisily, we can 
better focus our effort on keeping our tech- 
Rological superiority which has been chal- 
lenged by sputnik and all it symbolizes— 
a superiority that is essential to winning 

battle where it really counts. This 
that every section of the country must 
Contribute its part to the advanced educa- 
tion of its people. The dangers Inherent 
the intellectual battle are especially crit- 
tor the new science makes possible not 
_ Only industrial superiority but also extraor- 
technological breakthroughs that 

Might have grave military significance. 

Thus we find that, to serve the new needs 
Of the community and of the Nation, ex- 
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tensive training at the doctoral level of uni- 
versity training has suddenly become im- 
perative. Where before the doctoral degree 
was a kind of intellectual curiosity in the 
community, now we recognize that the doctor 
of learning becomes imperative for the eco- 
nomic health of the community. For to 
produce the new industry required for ex- 


panding populations, we need men who, from 


their command of ideas at the boundaries 
of knowledge, can devise that industry, and 
the products and services that can be so 
useful for man’s welfare and benefit, and 
can provide him with gainful employment. 

Clearly, those populations which are served 
by adequate graduate facilities have the edge 
on the others in this age when technology 
gives supremacy. With a good graduate 
school nearby, the student has two or three 
times the probability of reaching his doctor’s 
degree. With a good graduate school nearby 
the advanced industry of tomorrow has sev- 
eral times the probability of locating in the 
community. 

So today, as a consequence of the tech- 
nological revolution, new centers of power 
are destined to appear. These centers of 
community power will arise in those areas 
where institutions of graduate education 
can provide the brainpower required to gen- 
erate advanced industry, and the consequent 
community strength and wealth, employ- 
ment, and happiness that flows from it, 

From these centers of educational strength 
and technological power must inevitably 
flow a new form of colonialism. Just as the 
industrial revolution produced a colonialism 
stemming from the centers of manufacture, 
so the technological revolution of today will 
produce a new colonial dependence on the 
community sources of brainpower from 
which the new sources of economic control 
will Inevitably arise. 

These, then, are the forces at work that 
must inevitably shape our future, I would 
summarize them in eight steps: 

1. A saturation in numbers that can gain- 
fully be employed in agriculture and exploi- 
tation of natural resources. 

2. An exploding population. 

3. Transformation of our community from 
predominantly rural to predominantly ur- 
ban with the added population settling in 
the major cities. 

4. A demand for industrial opportunity to 
gainfully employ the excess population, 
whereby they can produce new products, 
services, and opportunities for the benefit 
and welfare of all. . 

5. The coincidence of this social transfor- 
mation with a technological revolution that 
provides a new, more efficient, more func- 
tional origin for industry in the realm of 
the most advanced scientific ideas of our 
time. 

6. A new technological from our 
new science that is rapidiy rendering obso- 
lescent our old practical technology so that 
to capture new industry we must broadly 
command the most obstruse thought of our 
time. 

7. A consequent dependence of the com- 
munity on graduate education whose oppor- 
tunities must now be enlarged to provide 
men who in sufficient numbers can com- 
mand the new technology on our behalf. 

8. The inevitable rise of a new and more 
general form of colonialism stemming from 
the centers of ‘brainpower which have had 
the foresight to capture the new technology 
for their benefit. 

We cannot block these forces that shape 
the future; we can only work with them to 
turn them to our benefit. 

What then must be done? Certainly the 
task is not simple—yet some elements are 
clear: 

First, we must rise to strengthen and en- 
large our opportunities for graduate educa- 
tion, Certainly, we must find, attract, mo- 
tivate, and educate those men who can lead 
us to the new industry wherever they may 
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be. Certainly this means an enlarged op- 
portunity for advanced education in science 
and engineering. But equally, I believe, it 
means opportunity in economies, the social 
sciences, and the other areas of human in- 
terest and thought so our whole community 
can face this new challenge. 

Second, it means that the capital of the 
future will be more in men and ideas, and 
the technological dexterity which they repre- 
sent and less in mere factories and machines, 
Our financial leaders must to an ever-in- 
creasing extent bet on men and their skills 
to capture the industry of the future. The 
auxiliary machinery is simply incidental. 
Minnesota has had a long history of losing its 
intellectual leaders to other regions. While 
Minnesota remained dependent on its nat- 
ural resources, this was of little consequence 
to its economic health. But this day is 
passing. The need is that leaders of busi- 
ness and finance marshal their resources to 
create the opportunity for your intellectual 
giants right here at home. Thus you can 
capture the leadership of this new tech- 
nology for the welfare, wealth, and happi- 
ness of your own people, Already some of 
your great companies have recognized this 
change and have brought the new technol- 
ogy here. But this spirit of greatness must 
be spread at an ever-increasing rate. 

In closing, may I tell you how much It 
means to me each time I return to my home- 
land. The ties of youth can never be com- 
Pletley severed. I am proud to have sprung 
from a great people who have the unbroken 
tradition of rising to every challenge. Al- 
ready you have an incomparable and re- 
nowned system of universities and colleges 
which are the envy of most of your country. 
Already you have a developing industry that 
is rising to the new opportunities that are 
offered by the technology of our time. In 


these days of revolutionary change I know - 


that you men of Minnesota can respond with 
the qualities of wisdom of our forebears who 
built this great land for our wealth and 
happiness, for our safety and welfare—that 
een ta will ever remain The Star of the 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI a 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing column by Raymond Moley on 
the dangers of the President’s medical 
aid bill, from the San Diego Union of 
March 17, 1962: 

CONTROL OF US. Docrors SEEN THROUGH 
HOSPITALS 
(By Raymond Moley) 
On a dark, rainy night in February 1950 in 


Bristol, England, I had a most interesting 


evening with the Socialist firebrand, Aneurin 
Bevan. It was during the national election 
which all but shook the Labor Party from 
power. Bevan was minister of health, in 
charge of the new National Health Service. 

Along with two other American news- 
papermen, I met Bevan at his hotel before 
u political meeting which he was to address. 

The meeting was a rowdy affair. A tough 
dockworker in the front of the audience 
Was engaged in a running fire of mutual 
recrimination with the sturdy, speaker. In 
the course of their exchanges the heckler 
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drew from his mouth a plate of false teeth 
and waved it at Bevan, who shouted, “I am 
the Minister of Health and I am going to 
take those teeth away from you.” The man 
shouted back, “I paid 5 pounds for these 
and they are my own,” 

After the meeting we engaged In 3 hours of 
discussion of issues. The best remembered 
comment was his reply to my question about 

he intended to get control of the British 
medical profession. His reply was, We have 
got the hospitals, and that means we will 
control the doctors. They can't practice 
without places to practice.“ 

This comment came back to me as I read 
the President's message, delivered 2 weeks 
ago, explaining his plan for medical care for 
the aged—a plan embodied in the King- 
Anderson bill. 

The Kennedy-King-Anderson plan is most 
carefully designed to provide the argument 
by its proponents that there is no intention 
to control or interfere with the free practice 
of medicine. It is aimed specifically at (a) 
inpatient hospital services, (b) nursing 
home services, (c) services in the home of 
the patient, and (d) outpatient hospital 
diagnostic service. 2 

While there is the usual language barring 
control of hospitals or doctors, there are 
elaborate provisions for supervision and for 
the making of specifications by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. If these 
are not controls, it is difficult to find a word 
that will better suit this procedure. 

Because the doctor-hospital relationship 
is close and indivisible, almost every doctor 
will be controlled by a government which 
controls the hospital which he uses for his 
patients. He needs beds for the patients 
whom he hospitalizes—patients of all ages. 
When those beds are preempted by elderly 
chronic cases, many of whom do not need 
hospital care, there will be fewer for his 
emergencies, Hence, there will be overerowd- 
ing, and then the Federal Government will 
have to spend more to provide additional 
hospitals or additions to existing ones. 

In dealing with the recipients of the Ken- 
nedy-King-Anderson plan, countless doctors 
will have the strong inducement that now 
confronts them with workmen's compensa- 
tion cases. That is to overtreat and over- 
hospitalize patients. Consider this in con- 
nection with the millions of new people 
under the proposed plan, Both doctors and 
hospitals will have larger incomes in the 
first years of this plan. But they will be pay- 
ing the bitter price of losing their independ- 
ence. 

Doctors will tell you that much of the 
hospitalization of the elderly is not because 
of definable illness. It is simply the de- 
teriorization which accompanies old age. 
Also there is the tendency of those who are 
idle after a life of active work to fall the 
victim of worry about bodily ailments. The 
idle mind turns inward, and If there are no 
specific aches and pains it becomes easy to 
imagine them. 

The Kennedy-King-Anderson plan starts 
us on a long and probably endless road, a 
road which we should avoid now and here. 
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HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 
Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a resolution recently adopted 
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by the National Association of Glove 
Manufacturers, Ine., concerning the im- 
port problems of the glove industry 
under the proposed changes in our re- 
ciprocal trade policies. I commend the 
resolution to the attention of my col- 
leagues with the hope that Congress will 
carefully consider the recommendations 
outlined in the resolution for the protec- 
tion of our own vital American indus- 
tries: 

RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

GLOVE’ MANUFACTURERS, INC. 

The glove industry in the United States 
has long recognized that international trade 
is essential to our economic growth and is 
an aid in raising living standards among the 
nations of the world. It is cognizant of the 
fact that it must bear its share of the im- 
port burden, even though we may have a 
surplus in this country. 

The glove industry is well experienced in 


"both international and domestic trading and 


is today concerned by the changes that are 
taking place in world trade patterns. 

The universal spread of modern mass pro- 
duction methods is no longer an advantage 
to any one country. The result in produc- 
tivity, measured in man-hours, has been 
equalized throughout the world and has 
eliminated any possible advantage we may 
have enjoyed. This gain, now enjoyed by 
all foreign sources, plus the disparity in lower 
living costs, has intensified the competition 
in our American markets. 

The results have been loss of job oppor- 
tunities, elimination of growth potential, 
and reduction of profit margins. 

The proposed changes in our trade policies 
are of-grave concern to us. Under today’s 
trade policies, our glove markets are open to 
the world, while most are closed to us. Our 
present tariff rates have not eliminated 
trade, but, on the contrary, have encour- 
aged international trade; and downward ad- 
justment could only serve as a medium for 
further reducing the limited volume of the 
industry, seriously injuring national security, 
and causing economic injury to an industry 
that shares its markets with all countries of 
the world. 

Accordingly, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Develop an authoritative direction in 
which world trade must move to create 
growth and rising standards of living in for- 
eigh countries. At thé same time, do not 
permit growth impairment of our domestic 
industry by excessive concentration of im- 
ports in specific segments of our economy. 

2. The industrial and military strength 
of the glove industry for defense security 
should be maintained. 

3. World trade objectives can be self- 
defeated and injurious when pursued at the 
expense of the U.S. economy or that of any 
other nation. Low-cost producing countries 
can readily get a foothold in our markets, to 
the detriment of all other countries. 

A low-cost producing country gets en- 
couragement to maintain this position when 
it gets easy access to another market; and 
this retards social and economic develop- 
ment in the country, defeating exactly what 
our new trade program is intended to ac- 
complish. a 

4. The burden of absorbing imports should 
be equitably determined among all indus- 
tries, 

5. Determine an orderly trade program, 
with definite control of excessive imports, 
to prevent the true objectives of interna- 
tional trade from being abused. 

6. Industries which absorb imports and 
have no export market should be given spe- 
cial consideration. 

7. The President should transmit to the 
Congress any trade agreement entered into 


before. 
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under this act, and same should not become 
effective until approved by this body. 

8. The most-favored-nation principle 
should not be generalized to favor any coun- 
try which discriminates agalnst any U.S. 
product or engages in other actions that 
amount to the same thing, such as special 
internal taxes on our products, unrealistic 
quotas, and so forth. Where such discrim- 
ination does exist, the President must order 
a suspension of benefits. 
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OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the early days of this Congress, 
the House voted by a narrow margin, 
and let me say at the outset that I 
voted as a part of this narrow margin, 
to increase the size of the House Rules 
Committee. Many at that time were 
claiming that the committee was a leg- 
islative bottleneck, a claim unfounded 
in the realities of the situation and 
one whose phoniness I have discussed 
The rallying cry at that time 
was Let the House work its will.“ 

This rallying cry is now heard again, 
an echo of earlier days which is return- 
ing to haunt many of those whose mo- 
tives in the liberalization of the Rules 
Committee must now be tested again. 
We have a chance to see if this liberal- 
ization was truly meant or only a hollow 
claim. I refer, of course, to the forth- 
coming tax bill debate and the rule 
under which it will be debated. 

The issues in this are well stated in 
an editorial, ‘Let the House Work Its 
Will,“ in the March 19 New York Her- 
ald Tribune. I believe this issue de- 
serves the serious attention of all Mem- 
bers of this body: 

Ler THE House Work Irs WILL 

Often the fate of major legislation turns 
on procedural questions, and the tax bill is 
a case in point. 

Republicans in Congress are unhappy 
about, and prepared to make a fight on. 
three separate provisions of the bill as re- 
ported out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. As a result, they are pressing 
the Rules Committee for a modified closed 
rule—that is, one which would allow sepa- 
rate consideration by the whole House of 
three specific amendments. Under the regu- 
lar closed rule, which is ordinarily given tax 
bills and which the Democratic leadership 
wants again this time, the opposition is in 
effect limited to offering a single all-or- 
nothing substitute. 

On most tax bills, there is good reason 
for such a closed rule: it prevents destruc- 
tive tinkering with carefully balanced rate 
structures and the like in the heat of floor 
debate. But the present case offers no such 
justification, 

The three provisions challenged by the 
Republicans are unrelated. Each is aimed 
at a separate problem, and rests on a sepa- 
rate principle. Each has a separate justifica- 
tion and its own good grounds for opposi- 
tion. 

The argument that they have to be lumped 
together to balance revenue losses against 
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revenue gains is poppycock. The amounts 
involved are not enough by themselves to 
cause any budgetary chaos. They are but a 
small fraction of the revenue increase on 
which Mr. Kennedy based his prediction of 
a balanced budget, and are less than the 
costs of a good many new programs being 
Offered without compensating revenue 
sources, But their extrabudgetary effects— 
on the shape of the economy, and the welfare 
of both individuals and corporations—would 
be far reaching and substantial. 

The three proposed amendments would 
affect those provisions for an investment 
credit (Republicans favor a different form 
which would be cheaper and, many argue, 
more effective), dividend and interest with- 
holding, and taxation of oversea earnings. 

When the Rules Committee enlargement 
fight was on, in the first days of the Ken- 
nedy administration, a lot was said about 
the importance of letting the House work its 
will as a vital part of the democratic proc- 
ess. The tax bill offers a test of Democratic 
sincerity. A closed rule is not justified by 
the nature of the bill, which has shaped up as 
a catchall package of unrelated changes in 
tax policy. Each of the three Republican 
amendments, has strong support, though not 
every Member who supports one supports all 
three. If the administration majority on 
the Rules Committee still believes in letting 
the House work its will, as it professed to 
& year ago, now is the time to prove it. 


Straight Talk From a New York Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27,1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally there comes across my desk a letter 
so well written that I wish immediately 
that it could be read by every Member 
of Congress and by everyone who is con- 
cerned about the direction in which our 
Government is moving. 

There follows such a letter. It was 
written by a farmer in my district about 
the Kennedy-Freeman farm bill and the 
general trend today toward Government 
control of every segment of our econ- 
omy. It is a simple, straightforward 
statement of basic convictions which are 
all too rare in this ccuntry today. I 
commend it to the attention of every 
Member of Congress and every reader of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under leave previously granted I in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 

Newson W. Furman & Son, 
Savannah, N.Y., March 13, 1962. 
The Honorable Jessica WEIS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mes. WES: As I sit down to write this 
letter the door closes behind my wife, headed 
for our local PTA meeting. I can't help but 
Wonder if my children will have the same 
Prerogative, to attend such a meeting and 
bring out any grievance before a receptive, 
openminded group of teachers and parents. 
Or, will they be subjected to the rules and 
regulations of a socialized, inefficient cen- 
tralized Government? Dozens of times a 
Week I am deeply concerned by news of more 
taxes, higher public servants’ salaries ($5,000 
Jumps), cries of, “Help me, I can't make a 
good enough living,” and giveaways, where 
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we always lose more of our basic rights and 
freedoms in return for a few dollars. 

Now we, as farmers, are confronted with 
& program that is supposedly the answer to 
the farm surplus, means of cheaper food for 
the consumer, higher income for the farmer 
and the answer in general to the heavy bur- 
den of the inefficient grower. That grower 
could be me, hut don't worry, that is where 
that famous American know-how takes over. 
I will raise something else and If that fails 
I would and should be perfectly willing to 
take a job in industry. There will always be 
room someplace for a man with initiative, 
something some are sadly lacking when they 
cry for Government help. I do not honestly 
believe that the farmers asking for Govern- 
ment help are considering the best interests 
of our country and countrymen above their 
own personal greed. 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
record in serving our district- so far. At the 
same time I would solicit your efforts in 
every possible way to defeat the administra- 
tion's farm bill. F 

Respectfully, E 
CLYDE M. FURMAN. 


Cuba Readies Four IRBM Bases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Allen-Scott 
report on the buildup of Cuban IRBM 
bases, which appeared in the San Diego 
Union, March 19, 1962: 

Tue ALLEN-Scotr Report: CUBA READIES 

Four IRBM Bases 

Soviet technicians have completed work in 
Cuba on four bases suitable for launching 
intermediate range ballistic missiles against 
the United States. These secret rocket in- 
stallations are located near the cities of Hol- 
guin, Camaguey, Matanzas, and Pinar del 
Rio—all within a 90- to 175-mile range of 
the Florida coast. 

The completion of these rocket bases is re- 
ported in an intelligence estimate now being 
circulated at the highest level of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

The report spread an almost visible chill 
through the Defense Department with its 
conclusion that these bases are ready for 
the installation of operational IRBM'’s. 

Under construction since Fidel Castro took 
over in January 1959, these bases now con- 
sist of cement launching areas, control 
blockhouses, and missile and fuel storage 
areas. 

There is one unconfirmed report that So- 
viet IRBM's already have been installed at 
the Holguin base in Oriente Province. How- 
ever, U.S. intelligence agencies have been 
unable to confirm this report from the 
Cuban underground. 

The unloading of two 60-foot missiles at 
the Holguin base late in January was re- 
ported by a member of the Cuban under- 
U-2 reconnaissance 
flights over the base by U.S. pilots failed to 
produce photographs of the missiles. But 
the flights did confirm information about 
the base which the same underground in- 
formant had provided. 

Other information about the Cuban bases 
that has been confirmed includes a report 
that Gen, Enrique Lister, former Spanish 
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Republican Army general, is in charge of the 
four bases. 

It was also learned that General Lister, 
schooled at Russia’s Frunze Military Acad- 
emy, has control of all secret police work in 
Cuba. He handles the issuing of Soviet-bloc 
arms to Cuba's civilian militia, and the 
training of Cuban military officers assigned 
to the missile bases. 

The completion of these missile bases poses 
a real threat to the security of the United 
States, according to a study by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. These military advisers take 
the blunt position that the United States 
must take military action, if necessary, to 
keep Castro from installing operational 
IRBM’s that close to the United States. 

_This alarming Joint Chiefs of Staff warn- 
ing has so far brought no affirmative response 
from President Kennedy. He has refrained 
from acting on the ground that the United 
States still lacks hard intelligence that any 
actual missiles are at these bases. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff takes the posi- 
tion that if missiles are not in underground 
storage areas, they will be stationed at the 
bases as soon as Premier Khrushchev believes 
it is to Russia's advantage to do so. 


In addition to their missile base warning, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff has sent the White 
House a third report that Russia has sup- 
plied Cuba with poison gas. 

The latest information comes from two 
Cuban army defectors who told U.S. intelli- 
gence agents that they helped unload Czech- 
made gas shells from a Soviet ship. 

The first report came from a reliable in- 
formant in Havana. He furnished the name 
of the Soviet ship and the date on which 
the polson gas arrived in Cuba. 

The second report was furnished by a 
Cuban defector. He witnessed the spraying 
of a liquid-type gas on a small group of anti- 
Castro freedom fighters in the mountains of 
central Cuba, 


Discrepancy in Salaries as Between Col- 
lege Teachers and Football Coaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are in an age of changing 
values, an age of uncertainty, and an 
age of searching. In this era it would 
appear logical that we would place a 
high value upon our teachers—those who 
are endowed with the abilities and the 
desire to train our youth in order to 
help them in their quest to shoulder the 
burdens and responsibilities of the fu- 
ture. It seems that we have placed a 
high economic value upon those in coach- 
ing but not those engaged in classroom 
activity. According to the Daily Jour- 
nal, Elizabeth, N.J., of March 6, College 
teachers still are paid less than football 
coaches.” They add that only increased 
alumni support of private institutions 
and increased taxpayer support of pub- 
lic institutions can help colleges over- 
come such financial difficulties. Wendell 
Phillipps over 100 years ago said: 

The duty of the scholar is to help those 


_ less favored in life and to educate the mass 


of the people. 
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I fear that we will fail in this if the 
colleges continue to lose scholars they 
cannot afford. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Daily Journal's editorial on this im- 
portant subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

- COACHING BETTER THIN TEACHING 

College teachers still are paid less than 
football coaches. That complaint arises, not 
from the coaches, but from the National Ed- 
ucation Association, which discovers that 
the median for all college instructors 
climbed only to $7,486 in the latest survey. 

Collegiate payrolls have a median of 
$5,582 for those classed as instructors; as- 
sistant and associate professors do slightly 
better, and full professors attain an aver- 
age of $10,256. 

Those are mainly symbols, A 
minority in each grouping is paid less, but 
the other end of the scale is much richer. 
The highest pay is in the Far West; the 
lowest in the Southeast. 

For some reason the NEA withheld in- 
quiry into the salaries for coaches. Their 
generally better remuneration may be at- 
tributed to the publicity and glamor they 
impart to a school and the higher mortality 
inflicted by graduate anger over a losing 
season. 

The run-of-the-mine collegiate salary ap- 
pears to be only nominally better than in 
public schools—although presumably better 
training, adaptability and education are con- 
sidered. 

The NEA findings bear an obvious rela- 
tionship to the wall of many colleges that 
they are afflicted by competition with better 
endowed schools, with industry, sometimes 
even with the Government. 

No readymade remedy is visible. Most of 
the colleges are paying as well as their 
treasuries and resources dictate. They con- 
sequently are dependent upon the men and 
women genuinely interested in teaching ca- 
Teers and content with the soft aura of the 
campus atmosphere. Too few of that type, 
who also qualify by today's higher precepts, 
are available. Only the alumni and the tax- 
payers can overcome the financial impedi- 
ment to retaining the others who yleld to 
the lure of higher pay in other fields. 


Welfare and Pension Plans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the March 17, 1962, Milwaukee Journal 
on the amazing growth of welfare and 
pension funds: 

WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 

The amazing growth of welfare and pen- 
sion funds in American business and indus- 
try continues. The value of these funds in 
safeguarding workers and their families in 
the event of illness and hospitalization, re- 
tirement and death is incalculable. 

The Department of Labor recently an- 
nounced that 145,000 active plans had filed 
reports under the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act as of last July 1. Collectively,” 
they provided some 436,000 benefits. 
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More than 116,000 of the plans were in the 
welfare category; 29,000 were pension and 
retirement plans. Major welfare benefits 
were hospitalization (in 75,000 plans), sur- 
gical care (in 73,000) and life insurance (in 
69,000) . 

Who rung these funds, in which close to 
$60 billion is now estimated to be invested? 
The reports show that employers or employer 
groups manage 89 percent and contribute to 
their financing. They bear the entire cost 
of 44 percent. Nearly half of the plans cover 
workers engaged in manufacturing, 18 per- 
cent cover workers in wholesale and retail 
trade, and 9 percent cover those in service 
fields. 


Unending Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent castastrophic storm that devas- 
tated so many sections of our seacoast 
has underscored the need for cooperative 
action in the common defense against 
future natural disasters. 

The Governor of New Jersey has sug- 
gested a conference of the Governors of 
the Atlantic Coast States, and I am in 
agreement that, as a beginning point to 
meet the problem, this is a constructive 
suggestion. 8 

The Newark, N. J., Star-Ledger edi- 
torialized on March 25, 1962, on this im- 
portant subject and, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include it herewith: 

UNENDING BATTLE 


Governor Hughes’ suggestion for a confer- 
ence of the Governors of the Atlantic Coast 
States deserves wide support. The Governor 
made the suggestion in conferring with 
President Kennedy on problems connected 
with rehabilitating the storm-battered shore. 

The prime purpose of Governor Hughes’ 
visit with the President apparently was to 
bolster the appeal already made for Federal 
assistance in the current emergency, and 
also to stress the urgency of the need. 

The urgency arises from two factors. One 
is the rapidly approaching resort season, 
which is important to the economy of the 
entire State. The other is the defenseless po- 
sition of the shore because of the condition 
of the natural barriers. 

High tides a few nights ago gave the shore 
a scare. Fortunately, the tides were not high 
enough to cause major damage, But with 
the natural protection gone, the shoreline 
is vulnerable—and may not be so fortunate 
in the next storm. 

While New Jersey suffered particularly 
heavy damage earlier this month, the prob- 
lem is not unique with New Jersey. The 
shoreline is a continuous from Fior- 
ida to Maine, and storms do not observe State 
lines. Protection of the shoreline—one of 
the most valuable natural assets—is of inter- 
state concern. 

That's why Governor Hughes’ suggestion 
for an interstate conference could lead to an 
important step forward in the never-ending 
fight to conserve the shoreline. And the 
never-ending aspect to the problem should 
be stressed. For the winds and the tides are 
unyielding. 

If we are to conserve the natural asset 
in the shoreline, our battle must be never- 
ending and must be joined by all the States 
of the Atlantic coast. There is an immedi- 
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ate problem resulting from damage caused 
by the recent storm. There also is an emer- 
gency of more lasting duration in building 
up the shore defenses, 


We Need Real Insurance Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for implementation of the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956 by an appropria- 
tion of funds, and the activation of the 
program is now apparent. Millions of 
dollars of damage to private and public 
property could have been recoverable by 
insurance if the act had been supple- 


‘mented by an appropriation and State 


participation. 

The program calls for Federal insur- 
ance against loss resulting from dam- 
age to or destruction of real or personal 
property—including property owned by 
any State or local government—due to 
flood by tidal wave, wave wash, or other 
abnormally high tidal water, or the 
water component of any hurricane or 
other severe storm. The insurance 
would be sold at reasonable costs de- 
signed to achieve marketability, and the 
Federal Government and States would 
share in premium cost by paying the 
difference between the reasonable cost— 
to the property owner—and the sched- 
uled estimated rates which would be 
fixed by the Administrator as adequate 
to produce sufficient proceeds to cover 
all losses over a period of years. The 
insurance policies issued under the act 
would be issued only with respect to 
property in those States, which partici- 
pate with the Federal Government in the 
payment of premium plan. 

It is my opinion that this flood insur- 
ance would have been sufficiently attrac- 
tive premiumwise to have been carried 
by a property owner along with fire and 
windstorm insurance, Had this pro- 
gram been in effect, and had the dis- 
aster area States joined therein, the mil- 
lions of dollar losses of thousands of 
persons would have been covered by in- 
surance. It is unfortunate that we pass 
laws that remain ineffective due to a 
lack of appropriated funds. If the law 
was of sufficient merit to have passed 
both Houses and signed by the President, 
it should be worth an investment of 
funds to activate it. 

I submit that with this law—Public 
Law 1016, 84th Congress—on the books, it 
is now the duty of the Administration to 
formulate the proscribed program under 
the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency as called for un- 
der the act, and to request a sufficient 
appropriation from the Congress so that 
the States can enter into a compact and 
the citizens have the benefit of this flood 
insurance before the approaching hurri- 
cane season, 

An editorial appearing in a recent is- 
sue of the Cape May (N.J.) Star and 
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Wave is a very clear and concise state- 
ment of the present situation in the 
whole disaster area of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. I submit it herewith: 

Wer NEED REAL INSURANCE PROTECTION 


As it has so frequently through the years, 
the widespread destruction and property 
damage left in the wake of the coastal storm 
and floods has pointed up the need for some 
type of expanded or more comprehensive in- 
surance coverage to protect public and pri- 
vate property owners from staggering—often- 
times insurmountable—financial losses. 

While perhaps the policies and technical 
interpretations of so-called comprehensive 
insurance coverage had been established 
previously in other sections and following 
other disasters, in the Cape May area most 

` property owners first came to grips with the 
hard, cold facts of fine print in their insur- 
ance policies shortly after the hurricane in 
September 1944. 

Thousands of property owners along the 
coast who suffered damage as a result of the 
storm were shocked to discover that what 
they believed was complete insurance cov- 
erage to protect them from virtually any 
type of financial loss stemming from 
to their properties had a built-in exclusion 
clause so far as wave and flood damage was 
concerned. 

After subsequent storms insurance com- 
panies generally joined to present a solid 
front in strengthening the interpretation 
that theretofore had been on a hit-or-miss 
basis with some companies paying damage 
claims resulting from storm tides and floods, 
others achieving some sort of compromise 
with universally irate csutomers and others 
stanchly refusing to budge an inch in their 
interpretation of the fine print. 

Nearly 18 years after the situation became 
generally apparent in this area there's little 
argument left, although invariably those 
who suffer damage go through very much 
the same routine, storm after storm. 

With an estimated 40,000 potential claims 
in the south Jersey area alone following the 
tragic storm of a fortnight ago, spokesmen 
for a major organization of insurance com- 
panies headed off much redtape and corre- 
spondence with a pronouncement in general 
terms that damage caused by wind in most 
ses was covered, that caused by wave or 
tidal action in most cases was not, that 


similar damage from the identical cause 
were not. 

To forestall the hue and cry from many 
thousands who have paid stiff premiums over 
the years thinking they were buying the most 
complete insurance protection possible, 
other spokesmen for groups of insurance 
companies spelled out their position very ex- 
plicitly. They pointed out that the water 
damage exclusion cause had been bifilt in 
almost all policies for the very practical 
reason that the only ones who might buy 
fiood insurance were those who were located 
near water and consequently felt they might 
someday sustain flood damage. With a con- 
siderable degree of risk and a somewhat re- 
stricted market, the insurance es 
simply bowed out of the flood insurance 
business before they got hurt. 

At the moment, we understand, there are 
only one or two companies in the world that 
write flood insurance and on such policies 
the rates are so high as to be generally pro- 
hibitive and quite impractical. 

This brings us to the nub of the problem 
again and again and again as it has after 
almost every storm involving abnormal 
tides: What can a property owner living near 
the seashore do to protect himself from 
severe financial loss? 

At the moment there appears to be almost 
nothing he can do. However, as in the wake 


of other storms and floods, there has been 
some discussion in the past week or so about 
setting up of Federal flood insurance or sub- 
stantial Federal subsidies to commercial in- 
surance companies to permit more practical 
rates for flood insurance without jeopardiz- 
ing the financial soundness of the com- 
panies. 
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There are many who take the position that 


such a course would be a further step to- 
ward socialism, governmental paternalism, 
and cradle-to-the-grave security programs, 
and well it might be. 

There are many (living inland, we hasten 
to add) who contend that those who live 
beside water must expect to get wet occa- 
sionally and should not look to someone 
else to help them after trouble starts. 

But as seashore people, many of whom 
have lived within sight and sound of the 
ocean for generations, who earn our liveli- 
hoods directly or indirectly because of our 
location and have built our entire lives on 
and about coastal pursuits of fishing, boat- 
ing, vacation resorts, etc... we believe that 
somehow a solution must be worked out. 

Personally we believe that as long as vast 
sums of Federal money are being spent and 
squandered all over the world, as much as 
may be necessary should be allocated to a 
practical system of flood insurance, adequate 
beach protection, and flood control pro- 
grams. 

From the standpoint of operating recrea- 
tional areas and playgrounds for a large per- 
centage of the American public, we believe 
that we in coastal areas make a definite 
contribution to the health, 
physical well-being of the Nation's greatest 
natural resource—its people. 

We believe this is as important and as 
necessary—far more important and neces- 
sary—for the best interests of a strong, 
healthy, and vigorous nation as our long- 
standing policies of trying to buy military 
allies and support for our political and ide- 
ological principles in all far-flung corners 
of the world. We're for helping our fellow 
men any way we can, but we're also for 
helping ourselves and having some of our 
fellow men help us when it becomes neces- 
sary. i 


Roed of Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the enclosed 
editorial from the Tiffin, Ohio, Adver- 
tiser-Tribune is a timely comment on 
the operation of the National Defense 
Education Act. It points out again, how 
plans which look good as theories do 
not always show up satisfactorily when 
put to the practical test: 

RECORD OF FAILURE 

When there's a problem someone always 
suggests that what is needed is Federal 
money, These days, usually the Federal 
money is forthcoming. Too seldom do we 
look back to see whether the problem was 
solved that way or not. 

Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who is four-square 
behind Federal aid to education proposals, 
inadvertently has proved that Federal money 
doesn't necessarily solve the problems at 
which it is directed. 

Mr. Ribicoff has released a study made by 
his department showing that enrollment of 
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engineer students in the Nation's colleges 
has declined for the third year in a row. 

This is an educational problem of the first 
magnitude, because a modern nation stands 
or falls on its engineering talent. Engineers 
are among the main planners of our eco- 
nomic growth, and the chief organizers of 
our defenses. 

But it was not lack of Federal money that 
caused the decline in enrollment. 

In 1958 after sputnik gave Americans the 
willies, Congress passed the Defense Educa- 
tion Act, specifically to step up the training 
of engineers and scientists. In fiscal 1959, 
$150 million was spent for the purpose. The 
next year, $187 million was spent. And this 
year the amount has risen to $211 million. 

But these are the very years in which Mr. 
Ribicoff now reports that enrollment of engl- 
neers has declined, 

Both the House and Senate now have 
passed bills to step up Federal aid to insti- 
tutions of higher learning by hundreds of 
miilions of dollars. The bills differ, so they 
will go to a conference committee to be com- 
promised—if the House Rules Committee 
approves, 

It is to be hoped that the costly experience 
of the Defense Education Act will make its 
impression on the Rules Committee, and the 
Federal Government will go no further into 
the field of education—a field in which it is 
not qualified to operate, and has not con- 
stitutional authority to operate. 


Only Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Walter Trohan on the President's for- 
eign policies and actions. From the 


Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
March 18, 1962: 
ONLY HOPE 
(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy last 
week paved the way to a summit meeting late 
in May or early in June by softening his po- 
sition and dropping his insistence against 
high level talks without definite progress to- 
ward disarmament and nuclear inspection. 

Undoubtedly, the American President 
yielded once again to British insistence on 
talks by the chiefs of government. 
Minister Macmillan and Mr. Kennedy have 
chosen to ignore the admonition of Henry 
Fielding, the great 18th century jurist-novel- 
ist: 

“Never trust the man who has reason to 
suspect that you know he has injured you.” 

Russian Premier Khrushchev not only sus- 
pects but knows that the non-Communist 
nations have a formidable array of injuries 
in aggressions and broken promises, but he is 
confident that he can get Western leaders, 
except possibly President de Gaulle of 
France, to the coriference table almost any 
time he wishes. If they will not act, he is 
sure they must talk. 

Disarmament conferences and summitry 
have been so stale, fiat, and unprofitable as 
to puzzle the average American. The high- 
level and high-powered talks have been go- 
ing on for years without any appreciable 
progress toward peace or any real thaw In the 
cold war. 
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President Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Rusk, like President Elsenhower and Secre- 
FT have been 

most pessimistic about the possibilities of 
progress, but they go if only to keep hope 
alive. 

Hope has become the key word in any pres- 
idential discussion of foreign policy. The 
President cannot express certainty, so he ex- 
presses hope that some good will come from 
many of his policies and actions. 

The talks on the ministerial level in re- 
cent years have been doomed to failure from 
the beginning, because the chief Russian ne- 
gotiator, Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, 
has no more latitude than a man in a steel 
straitjacket. 

However, the United States is responsive to 
pressures that Russia can ignore. The 
United States is responsive to the wishes of 
its allies, where Russia dictates to its alllance 
of slave states. 

Further, the United States Is sensitive to 
world opinion. The Kennedy administration 
did not want to load Russian propaganda 
guns with the charge that the United States 
wrecked any approach to disarmament. 

Khrushchev tried to transform the 17-na- 
tion disarmament huddle into a 17- power 
summit a The Kennedy administra- 
tion resisted this scheme, and properly so, 
because there was no progress to justify sit- 
ting down at the chiefs-of-government level 
to consider disarmament. 

It might seem like a case of a summit even- 
tually, so why not now, but it is nonethe- 
less important to define position in diplo- 
macy. 

By rejecting Khrushchev’s proposal, the 
United States highlighted once again the fact 
that Russia is opposed to workable disarma- 
ment. Then, by conceding, the United 
States demonstrates its willingness to work 
and talk about disarmament at any level. 

While it all seems silly, and is silly, it is 
because the nuances of diplomacy are for- 
eign to the American temperament, which is 
for the tforward approach. Russia 
prefers the road of devious deceit. 

The difference in temperament has doomed 
a long succession of negotiations to failure 
and a hopeful generation of Americans to 

tment, but we can expect such 
talks to go on and on and on, 


Just a Snooper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the March 18, 1962, Chicago 
Tribune on the treatment of one of our 
foreign aid auditors: 

Just a SNOOPER 

Jerry Jackis used to be a foreign aid audi- 
tor. Now he’s out of a job. He looked in 
the wrong place. When his duties took him 
to Phnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia, he 
observed with curiosity that the Russians 
were building a hospital as a foreign aid 
contribution of thelr own. Mr. Jackis de- 
cided to take a closer look. 

He found that the Russians were using 
American foreign aid cement and asphalt 
in thelr construction, and also had avalled 
themselves of an American foreign ald bull- 
dozer. We supplied the materials; they took 
the credit. 
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Mr. Jackis reported to the aid dispensers 
in Cambodia, was rebuked, sent home with 
a report to Washington that his work was 
unsatisfactory, was demoted to odd-jobs man 
in a foreign aid warehouse, and finally fired 
by the Kennedy administration. 

Marlin Haas, the superior who gave Mr. 
Jackis the bum's rush from Cambodia has 
had his salary increased from $12,000 to 
$13,000 and blandiy conceded before the 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Aid Spending that he is in line for a 
new promotion. He thought it fine that 
the Russians should use American gift ma- 
terlals to build a hospital, as that helped 
the Cambodian economy, which was the ob- 
ject of our aid program there. 

You don’t get ahead on the New Frontier 
if you stir up embarrassment, for, as Mr. 
Kennedy knows, foreign aid is always and 
necessarily wonderful, and it always and 
necessarily helps turn back communism. 


Importance of Agricultural Conservation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this morning to point out to the 
Agricultural Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee the impor- 
tance of the agricultural conservation 
program to farmers of my congressional 
district and I would like to insert my 
remarks here as information to my col- 
leagues. 

The appropriation for the agricultural 
conservation program administered by 
the ASC last year was $250 million as it 
has been for several years. However, the 


appropriation recommended for next 


year is only $150 million. 

It is urgent and important that this 
conservation program be continued at its 
present level and that our farmers not 
be called upon to take a 40-percent cut 
or any cut in funds available at county 
ASC offices for cost-sharing conservation 
practices. Two hundred and fifty million 
dollars represents only 3.9 percent of 
the sum requested by the Agriculture 
Department for next year's operations. 
Yet in my district it reaches more farm 
people than any other phase of the entire 
agriculture program. I request the 
House Appropriations Committee to re- 
store the ACP appropriation to $250 mil- 
lion. 

Continuation of the ACP program on 
at least the same level as in recent years 
is probably more vital to the farmers of 
western North Carolina and throughout 
the 200-odd countries of the southern 
Appalachian area than in other sections 
of the country. With our very small 
farms, heavy rural population, steep 
fields, and limited land resources, it is 
most important that every encourage- 
ment and assistance be given that will 
help to conserve and restore the produc- 
tivity of these farms. Failure to do so 
can only mean a continued and chronic 
. situation such as we already 

ave. 
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Much progress has been made in heal- 
ing the gullies, stopping the washes, 
eliminating the broomsedge and planting 
trees on the steep slopes in western 
North Carolina. Any curtailment in 
these efforts will be a step backward for 
the area. 

There are many benefits that can be 
attributed directly to the ACP program 
in the western North Carolina mountain 
area which I represent. Cost sharing 
for needed conservation practices has 
resulted in increased acres of vegetative 
cover crop on our steep land, tree plant- 
ing, and the improvement and mainte- 
nance of permanent cover for soil and 
watershed protection. Experience has 
proven that some assistance, such as. 
cost sharing through ACP, must be pro- 
vided if conservation practices are to be 
carried out in the small mountain farms. 

In 1961, 13,660 farms in my congres- 
sional district participated in the agri- 
cultural conservation program. This 
represented 67 percent of the total farms 
and the average payment per farm par- 
ticipating was $46. 

The following table shows the record 
of participation and payment in the 
counties of the district which I repre- 
sent. This information is presented in 
order to show that this program is reach- 
ing the rank and file of small farmers: 


As a second proposition, the recom- 
mended appropriation for soil conserva- 
tion is approximately the same this year 
as it was last year. I believe that some 
reasonable increase should be provided 
to cover the increase in cost of opera- 
tion. If the appropriation is not in- 
creased some services will have to be 
limited or discontinued. We cannot af- 
ford to go backward in our efforts to 
conserve the soil and water resources 
that are so essential to the well-being of 
this Nation. 

Today we find greatly increased pub- 
lic interest and awareness of the im- 
portance of conserving and properly 
managing our water resources. There is 
ample evidence that water supplies will 
be a major factor in determining the 
future growth and prosperity of many 
areas. This is in addition to the re- 
mendous problem of flood control and 
loss of topsoil through runoff. There is 
Teally only one place where these prob- 
lems can be tackled effectively, and that 
is back on the farms where many of the 
water problems start. 

It is the responsibility of this genera- 
tion to pass on to future generations the 
natural resources that will insure the 
basic necessities of life. The soil con- 
servation program, as administered 
through the soil conservation districts 
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and the Soil Conservation Service, gives 
the essential encouragement and guid- 
ance in this direction. 

The farmer’s economic status does not 
permit him to bear the entire cost of 
conservation. Conservation is a matter 
of concern to all segments of our popu- 
lation. 

It is important that we realize that 
protection and improvement of our soil 
and water resources is a national re- 
sponsibility and is of concern to all 
American citizens. 

With this in mind, I request that the 
ACP appropriation be restored to $250 
million and that a reasonable increase 
be added to the soil conservation ap- 
propriation. 


Guilt by Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a time in which, unfortunately, 
discussion of political issues and the re- 
porting of this discussion runs to breadth 
rather than depth, the chances for suc- 
cess of the unfair debater are enhanced. 
One manner in which this success can 
be achieved is through the use of gen- 
eralizations categorizing something as a 
thing it certainly is not, saying that an 
apple is an acorn because both grow on 
trees. More thorough analysis, seeking 
distinctions rather than slogans, would 
be beneficial to the successful operation 
of our representative democracy, resting 
as it does upon a thinking electorate. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in its 
lead editorial on March 19 looked at this 

question as it relates to the attempts by 
some to find a common right extremism 
in the various and varying conservative 
individuals and groups which have ap- 
peared on the national scene. I believe 
this editorial has an important message 
and I would commend it to my colleagues 
and the country. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SUBTLE SMEAR 
the turbulent days of MoCarthyism 
in the early 195078, one of the most frequent 
denunciations leveled against the Red-bait- 
ing Senator was the charge of guilt by asso- 
ciation, Liberals made this a bugling battle 


Now the Liberal establishment is using 
much the same tactics to discredit the new 
surge of conservatism. 

The last. few months has witnessed a flood 
of magazine and newspaper articles explain- 
ing, ridiculing, condemning rightist move- 
ments as crackpot and dangerous. Some of 
this spate can be justified. A grassroots 
resurgence of conservatives is news. 

But the way most of these stories are han- 
dled is not justified, either by integrity in 
journalism or political discussion. They are 
frequently slanted to cast obloquy or derision 
on the whole conservative movement. 

A close reading of most such stories shows 
a remarkable similarity. They give a good 
deal of space to controversial, far-out organi- 
Zations like the John Birch Society, some of 
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whose top-echelon pronouncements have 
been fantastic, but whose membership in- 
cludes many well-balanced folk who simply 
do not like the way things are going for 
America. 

Full treatment is given, with mocking 
overtones, to Billy Hargis’ crusade out of 
‘Tulsa, the Kent Courtneys’ Conservative So- 
ciety of America in New Orleans, Gen. Edwin 
Walker, and certain lunatic minutiae like the 
American Nazi Party. 

But always high on the list of far rightist 
disclosures is Dr. Fred Schwarz and his 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade. The 
sin of Dr, Schwarz seems to be merely that 
he is a dedicated foe of communism. This 
man is about as radical as Cal Coolidge. He 
indulges in no political polemics. 

Inevitably the discussion hauls in the 
name—cautiously but deliberately—of Sena- 
tor Barry GOLDWATER, a conservative realist, 
not by farthest stretch of the imagination a 
radical. Also Senator Joun Tower of Texas, 
toughly conservative but as solidly balanced 
as foundations of the Alamo. 

Then mention will be made of William F. 
Buckley, Jr., the articulate torch of modern 
conservatism, who himself has taken the 
Birch Society apart with rapier rhetoric. 
Yet he goes in the potpourri. 

All are lumped together, In what often as- 
sumes to be an objective profile of militant 
conservatism—but what usually emerges a 
subtle slur upon the whole conservative 
phenomenon. 

Sound and responsible, especially effective 
conservative leaders are thus tarred in a me- 
lange of “radical rightists“ —a slick job of in- 
ferring guilt by association. 

To tle the package neatly, scarcely one of 
these articles fails to build in allusions to 
McCarthyism, 

Virtually no discussion of extremists in- 
volve mention of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action or other radical leftwingers. 

And yet precisely this influence, the far- 
left paladins in Federal Government, are 
responsible for the ground swell of so-called 
conservatism—which in reality demands but 
a return to the political liberalism of Jef- 
ferson and Madison, even Voltaire. 

Many of the new conservative groups 
orient their activities on fighting commu- 
nism. Not simply internal communism, as 
some liberals contend, but Red, godless im- 
perialism in ita world threat, as well as in 
domestic subversion. 

No intelligent person can condone extrem- 
ism of right or left. But the growth of con- 
servatives and their rising voice cannot be 
subtly ticked off as evidence of a frenetic 
fringe. 

Their taproots are nurtured by a revolt at 
the success of world communism and the 
continuing retreat of the United States in 
Cuba, Laos, Berlin—where we are steadily 
being pushed out by Russia. 

Not only avowed conservatives are wor- 
ried and distraught over what is in fact a 
turntail foreign policy for all its courageous 
talk and bold veneer. 

The Nation’s rank and file are fearful, 
knowing accommodation and demarche 
eventually can only mean defeat. 


Foot and Mouth Disease 
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Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to revise and extend my re- 
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marks to include a resolution which has 
been forwarded to me by Mr. John D. 
Kirkland, executive secretary, Kansas 
Veterinary Medical Association, Hering- 
ton, Kans., entitled “Foot and Mouth 
Disease,” requesting the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to continue to prohibit the im- 
portation of cloven-hoofed animals and 
fresh meats thereof from countries where 
foot and mouth disease exists. I think 
this is a highly important subject and 
deserving of consideration upon the part 
of this great legislative body: 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

“Whereas foot-and-mouth disease is one 
of the most highly Infectious of all diseases 
of cloven-hoofed animals and we have been 
extremely fortunate in keeping our domestic 
livestock free of this most contagious and 
costly disease; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States had a scientific mission investigate 
the present status of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Island of Tierra del Fuego with the possi- 
bility of reducing the restrictions placed 
upon animals and meats from these areas; 
and 

“Whereas laws passed by the Congress of 
the United States and enforced by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are designed to pre- 
vent the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease from these countries; and 

“Whereas foot-and-mouth disease has been 
introduced into the United States on nine 
different occasions, into Mexico at least once 
and Canada once, and further, two of the 
outbreaks in the United States were fairly 
definitely traced to meats originating in 
South American countries; and 

“Whereas the costs to this country of 
eradicating the Mexican and the United 
States outbreaks have run into many mil- 
lions of dollars; and 

“Whereas should the disease be intro- 
duced and become established due to unsuo- 
cessful attempts to eradicate it, thia country 
would be burdened with one of the most 
costly and serious diseases known to man, 
as well as quarantines and embargoes in- 
voked by other countries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association requests the Congress 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to continue to prohibit the im- 
portation of cloven-hoofed animals and 
fresh meats thereof from countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest exist 
and, further, that no portion of such coun- 
try, such as the Island of Tierra del Fuego, 
be regarded as free from these diseases and 
that, further, the Secretary not permit any 
relaxation in the present requirements im- 
posed on animals and meats from the coun- 
tries referred to until it has been definitely 
proven beyond any doubt that there could 
be no hazard to the livestock of this coun- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of this association to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to the con- 
gressional delegates of the State of Kansas.” 

This resolution was submitted by the dis- 
ease control committee of the Kansas Veter- 
inary Medical Association to the executive 
board of said association, in regular meet- 
ing in Wichita, Kans., on March 16, 1962, and 
approval and adoption of sald resolution was 
requested by the aforesaid committee. The 
resolution, as submitted, was approved and 
adopted by the executive board and it was 
ordered that the resolution should be entered 
into and become a part of the minutes of 
the aforementioned meeting and that the 
executive secretary of the Kansas Veterinary 
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Medical Association submit said resolution 
to all necessary and proper authorities, same 
being hereby done on March 17, 1962. 
JOHN D. KIRKLAND, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association, 


Religion Speaks to Labor 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting and informative pamphlet 
has recently come to my attention, It 
is published by the United Steelworkers 
of America and contains messages re-. 
flecting the points of view of the three 
great religions of our country toward 
the union movement and the American 
workingman. Statements by Rabbi 
Eugene J. Lipman, director, Commis- 
sion on Social Action, Reformed Juda- 
ism; the Very Reverend Monsignor 
George C. Higgins, director, Social Action 
Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; and Rev. Cameron P. Hall, 
director, Department, Church, and Eco- 
nomic Life, National Council of 
Churches, encourage the labor union 
movement and stress the concern of re- 
ligion for the continued well-being of 
all of our citizens. 

Icommend this pamphlet to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

RELIGION Srraxs TO LABOR 
(By Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman) 

The teachings of Judaism are universal 
even as God and His laws are universal. God 
demands of all men that we try to obey His 
law in our every act. Man's uniqueness, as 
child of God, lies in his capacity to pull him- 
self upward toward God through deeds of 
righteousness. 

The teachers of Judaism never identified 
goodness with a life of leisure. Judaism has 
always emphasized that work is dignified and 
good. The Talmud tells us: “Labor lends 
dignity to man,” and “Love labor and hate 
lordship.” The ancient Jewish teachers had 
no respect for the idle rich: 


“Sweet is the sleep of the laboring man, 
Whether he eat little or much; 
But the satiety of the rich 
Will not suffer him to sleep.” 
—Ecclesiastes 5: 12. 


Exploitation of the laborer has always been 
condemned by prophetic Jewish voices. Jere- 
miah epitomized the Jewish view with these 


“Woe unto him that buildeth his house with 
unrighteousness 
And his chambers by injustice; 
That useth his neighbor's service without 


wages, 
And giveth him hot his hire.” 
Jeremiah 22: 13. 


A whole series of laws developed over the 
centuries to protect workers’ rights in every 
possible way. At the same time, the Jewish 
community anticipated the welfare state by 
more than 15 centuries as it evolved, under 
religious inspiration, a complete network 
of social, welfare, medical, and other com- 
munal, tax-supported institutions to pro- 
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vide security for everyone, regardless of in- 
come status. 

Because of these fundamental principles 
and traditions, American Judaism, through 
its religious institutions, has consistently 
upheld the rights of workers to organize for 
their economic betterment. It is just 50 
years since the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis issued an historic declaration of 
ethical principles, for “the attainment of 
which the followers of our faith should 
strive.” These include: more equitable dis- 
tribution of profits, minimum wage, 8-hour 
day, government regulation of working con- 
ditions, abolition of child labor, workmen's 
compensation, health insurance, public em- 
ployment offices, right to collective bargain- 
ing, mediation and conciliation, government 
housing for workers. And this was 1918. 

These principles and their logical exten- 
sions have been reaffirmed regularly since by 
all three branches of American Judaism. 

Jewish religious institutions have spoken 
out clearly on “specific legislative issues in- 
volving the rights and responsibilities of 
organized labor, Resolutions supporting the 
Wagner Act and demanding repeal of Taft- 
Hartley have been passed by rabbinical and 
congregational groups. But Jewish leaders 
and organizations have not limited our 
speaking to labor to words alone. Religious 
compulsions have made deeds inevitable. 
Several dozen rabbis have served as medi- 
ators and arbitrators in labor disputes. 
Many Jewish religious teachers have worked 
closely with local and national unions in 
every phase of labor activities—from organiz- 
ing to the picket line, from internal labor 
education to labor-management council 
leadership. 

On the other hand, we have not hesitated 
to criticize any act of labor which was, in 
our view, violative of religious and ethical 
principles, No religious voice could refrain 


-from speaking out in condemnation of cer- 


tain acts of violence or racketeering, or 
exploitation of individual workers by unions, 
of interunion rivalry and warfare. We shall 
continue to criticize injustice and weak- 
nesses in labor's structure and activities even 
as we do in management activities. We shall 


also continue to support vigorously every 


gain made within labor and in labor-man- 
agement relations in the direction of democ- 
racy and statesmanship and mutual respect. 

Jewish religious leaders, through our or- 
ganizations, have recognized long-since in- 
herent evils in the so-called right-to-work 
law. We have not hesitated to label it “a 
fraud.” What it really means is the spuri- 
ous and unobtainable right of an individual 
to stand alone, to represent himself, with- 
out the indispensable strength which can 
come only through union organization in a 
highly industrialized society. We feel that 
the establishment of a unlon shop is not a 
matter for compulsory legislation, but for 
negotiation between statesmanlike labor and 
statesmanlike management, We shall con- 
tinue to fight against right-to-work laws 
in every State in which their enactment by 
legislatures Is called for. 

Judaism, in the oneness of all men even 
ns God is one, denies categorically that labor 
und management are locked in inevitable 
and never-ending warfare, We have rejoiced 
as larger and larger segments of America’s 
labor and management leaders have learned 
that Judeo-Christian ethical principles in 
this regard are sound and practical bases for 
business relationships. We look with con- 
cern at those few labor and management 
leaders who continue automatically to as- 
sume bad faith and venality in the other. 

We shall continue to speak to labor and 
to management alike, to teach our faith un- 
til it shall have fulfilled itself and all men 
everywhere shall live in security and in har- 
mony under God. 
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RELIGION SPEAKS TO LABOR 


(By Very Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins) 

Washington, D.O., like any other national 
capital, is a city of many statues and public 
monuments erected in honor of the Nation's 
famous citizens. Two of these monuments 
are A little off the beaten track, as it were, 
and are not as well known as they ought to 
be even to the permanent residents of the 
city. I refer to the statue of the founding 
father of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, on lower Massachusetts 
Avenue—just a few blocks away from the 
headquarters of the, national AFL-CIO, and 
the statue of the late Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, on the terrace in front of the 
Shrine of the Sacred Heart on 16th Street, 
Nw. 
Interestingly enough, these two great 
Americans were contemporaries, and while 
there is no record, as far as we know, that 
Mr. Gompers and the cardinal ever met per- 
sonally, there is a striking parallel between 
their thinking on the American labor 
problem. 

Let me come at this parallel in a rather 
round- about way by referring first of all to 
the history of the labor movement on the 
Continent of Europe. For many generations 
and for a variety of historical reasons which 
the. average American is totally unaware of 
there has been a cleavage in Europe between 
the labor movement and the church, Many 
of the dominant labor unions of the Con- 
tinent have been Marxist unions in the full- 
est sense of the word—collectivist in their 
economics and all too often vigorously 
anticlerical and antireligious in their 
philosophy, As a result many sincere Chris- 
tians, Catholics and non-Catholics alike— 
but Catholics in particular—found it difi- 
cult, if not Impossible, to participate in these 
unions for fear of compromising the very 
essentials of their religion. Consequently 
they felt it necessary in several countries to 
establish so-called Christian unions in which 
they might be good trade unionist and 
practicing Christians and Catholics at one 
and the same time. 

The tragic history of this unfortunate con- 
flict between Marxism and Christianity and 
between Socialist and Christian unions need 
not detain us here. The important thing to 
bear in mind, however, is the fact that this 
tragic conflict between religion and labor— 
thanks be to God—has never existed in the 
United States of America. ‘There has always 
been a very cordial relationship between 
organized labor and organized religion in 
Amerloa—so much so that European labor 
representatives coming to our country for the 
first time almost invariably single out this 
fact as being, from their point of view at 
least, one of the most striking characteris- 
tics of our national tradition, 

The reasons for this wholesome relation- 
ship between religion and labor in the 
United States are too numerous to mention, 
but it would probably be accurate to say 
that if any two individuals, in the early days 
at least, were more responsible for it than 
others, these two were Cardinal Gibbons and 
Samuel Gompers. Ishall try tc tell you very 
briefly why I think this 18 so. 

In the first place, there was a critical 
moment in our history when it was touch- 
and-go as to whether or not the church 
would be able to give its complete support 
to the American labor movement. The old 
Knights of Labor, the principal federation of 
labor at that time, was accused by some 
Americans, including a few religious leaders, 
of being a “secret” society in the antirell- 
gious sense of the word, and consequently at- 
tempts were made to influence the church to 
rule it out of bounds for Catholics. This 
could have happened. If it had, we, too, 
would have experienced, to a certain extent 
at least, a cleavage between religion and la- 
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bor, with unfortunate results which are un- 
pleasant even to think about at the present 
time. It could have happened, but it didn't, 
thanks in very large measure to the native 
wisdom and sound judgment of Cardinal 
Gibbons, who at that time was the recog- 
nized spokesman for the bishops of Amer- 
ica. 

The cardinal had carefully considered all 
the arguments against the Knights of Labor 
and had found them unconvincing, and he 
said so very plainly and very persuasively in 
a famous memorandum which he personally 
submitted to the Holy See: The cardinal 
knew the working people of America very 
intimately; he sympathized instinctively 
with their struggle for social justice and 
trusted them implicitly. Fortunately his 
prudent counsel prevailed, and from that day 
to this, to make a long story short, there has 
never been the slightest friction between or- 
ganized labor and organized religion in 
America—a fact for which all of us ought to 
be eternally grateful to Almighty God. 

The cardinals memorandum on the 
Knights of Labor is one of the neglected 
classics in the history of labor and the his- 
tory of religion in America. Certainly it is 
required reading for anyone who would hope 
to understand our traditions and our dis- 
tinctively American way of life. Perhaps 
the following sentences from the memoran- 
dum will suggest the flavor of the cardinal's 
thinking: 

“Bince it is acknowledged by all that the 
great questions of the future are * * the 
social questions, the questions which con- 
cern the improvement of the condition of 
the great masses of the people, and especially 
of the working people, it is evidently of 
supreme importance that the church should 
always be found on the side of humanity, of 
justice toward the multitudes who compose 
the body of the human family, * ' In 
our country, especially, this is the inevitable 
program of the future, and the position 
which the church must hold toward the 
solution is sufficiently obvious.” 

The church, he continues, must bestow 
her “maternal blessing * * * upon every 
legitimate means for improving the condi- 
tion of the people.” Thus did the cardinal 
defend the cause of American labor and thus 
did he contribute, more effectively than he 
could have foreseen, to the future welfare 

ot labor and religion and the Nation as a 
whole. 

We turn now to Samuel Gompers, who 
died in 1924. Once again, in the career of 
Gompers, there was a critical moment when 
the tide could have turned rather suddenly 
and involved our country in a rather tragic 
conflict between religion and labor. Gomp- 
ers, as we have already indicated, was the 
founding father of the A. F. of L., which 
took the place of the old Knights of Labor 
in the eighties and remained throughout the 
lifetime of Gompers and for a dozen years 
thereafter the one and only important fed- 
eration of labor in America. Later on, it 
shared the field for a number of years with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
which, in its own way, made an equally im- 
portant contribution to the welfare of Amer- 
ican workers and to the cause of social 
justice. Parenthetically, it might be noted 
here that the fact that the AFL and CIO 
have, at long last, healed their breach and 
are now joined together in a united labor 
movement is a cause for rejoicing. 

At the outset of his career Gompers had 
a very important decision to make. He had 
to decide whether the American labor move- 
ment should be a Socialist movement or a 
totally new kind of labor movement—an 
American movement—neutral in the very 
best sense of the word, but guided by the 
light of Judaeo-Christinn social ethics. It 
Was a tug of war, but Gompers like his con- 
temporary, the great Cardinal Gibbons, was 
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a man of commonsense and good practical 
judgment. He abandoned the Socialist phi- 
losophy which he had studied so intensively 
as an imm t cigarmaker from the slums 
of London and established his new federa- 
tion as a neutral, nonsocialist organization— 
with wholesome results which are now the 
envy of many European labor representatives, 
who privately at least will tell you that they 
are sick and tired of the wornout slogans 
of the class struggle in their respective coun- 
tries. 

Gompers has left us no single document, 
as far as I know, which summarizes his 
thinking on the question of religion and 
labor, but the AF: of L. during his lifetime 
and probably under his personal guidance 
and direction, did publish an official Labor 
Day statement which parallels, as we have 
Already suggested, the famous memorandum 
of Cardinal Gibbons, I quote from it very 
briefly, again to suggest the flavor of the 
Gompers point of view: 

“The labor movement fixes as its goal 
nothing less than the complete richness of 
life, without limitation of any kind, the 
attainment of the complete human ideal, in 
all its economic, ethical and spiritual im- 
plications. Through the inspiration of our 
labor movement, the Sunday preceding Labor 
Day has come into general observance as 
Labor Sunday. On this day it is fitting to 
give thought to the aspirations of labor 
and to find in what way the soul of labor 
may give thought and expression to its long- 
ings. Because of its aims and aspirations 
here set forth, we hold it fitting that all 
churches draw close to their altars the soul 
of labor on the coming Labor Sunday and 
that the men and women of labor every- 
where make special efforts to cooperate with 
the churches and to secure the cooperation 
of the churches with them in order that 
there may be in the churches everywhere on 
that day a great unison of expression in 
behalf of a higher, nobler life for the masses 
of our people. 

Count that nation fortunate Indeed which 
finds a cardinal of the church 
his blessing upon the labor movement and 
upon “every legitimate means for improving 
the conditions of the people,” and which at 
the same time finds the president and found- 
ing father of a great labor federation pub- 
licly urging “the men and women of labor 
e è to cooperate with the churches * * * 
in behalf of a higher, nobler life for the 
masses of our people.” 

All of this has been a very long introduc- 
tion to a very simple conclusion. The con- 
clusion is that the United States has a labor 
movement which, in spite of many faults 
and imperfections, is basically sound and 
wholesome—perhaps the greatest and the 
most constructive labor movement in the 
world. It is a movement which has more 
than amply justified the support which the 
church has consistently given it over the 
years. A movement which deserves the back- 
ing of all right thinking citizens in all walks 
of life. A movement which is not perfect, of 
course, any more than any other human in- 
stitution is perfect, but one in which relig- 
ious-minded men and women—Protestants, 
Cathokcs and Jews—can be and actually 
are good trade unionists, not in spite of 
their religion, but precisely because they 
are fervent in the practice of their faith 
and are guided, not completely of course 
but toa very large extent, by the social teach- 
ing of religion. 

A thousand years from now historians may 
very well conclude that this very cordial 
relationship between religion and labor— 
between the churches and the synagogue on 
the one hand and the trade union movement 
on the other—was one of our greatest na- 
tional accomplishments. If 30. will 
also have to conclude that Cardinal Gibbons 
and Samuel Gompers were two of our great- 
est citlzens—even though thelr statues go 
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unnoticed today by so many of those who 
casually pass them on the avenues of the 
Nation's Capital. 

Needless to add, however, neither Cardinal 
Gibbons nor Samuel Gompers, if they were 
alive today, would want us to waste very 
much of our time looking backwards or con- 
gratulating ourselves complacently on our 
past accomplishments. They would be the 
first to remind us that the past is but the 
prologue to the future and that the only 
purpose in looking backwards now and then 
is to assist us in planning more intelligently 
and more resolutely for the future. 

Organized labor has come a long way since 
Cardinal Gibbons died in Baltimore in 1921 
and since Gompers was called to his reward 
at the conclusion of the El Paso convention 
of the AF. of L. in 1924. 

The time has come, thon, for labor to face 
up courageously to its tremendous respon- 
sibilities. Organization is indispensable, not 
alone for the protection of basic rights and 
freedoms, but, even more important, for the 
positive promotion of full production and 
full employment in a system of economic 
democracy permeated with social justice. 
But there are also certain dangers in organ- 
ization which none of us can afford to under- 
estimate. There is the great danger that 
economic organizations, particularly as they 
become strong and influential, will concen- 
trate on their own interests and forget about 
their primary obligation to promote the com- 
mon good or the general welfare. There is 
the danger, too, that the members of large 
organizations will be tempted to resort to 

*a double standard of morality and that they 
will permit or even encourage their organ- 
izations to engage In selfish practices which 
they themselves as individuals would never 
think of engaging in in private life. Suffice 
it to say, in the words of a recent pastoral 
letter by the bishops of Australia, who are 
justly famous for their progressive social 
thinking, that “no man may trade his con- 
science to any secular organization,” and 
that “if lying, dishonesty, and incitement to 
hatred are morally wrong in private rela- 
tionships, are even more wrongful 
when employed in the course of public af- 


I am not suggesting that the American 
labor movement, in general, has been guilty 
of abusing its influence and power. By and 
large, your record has been very good. But 
none of us is perfect, nor is any organization 
beyond reproach or confirmed, as it were, in 
virtue. I would merely recommend, there- 
fore, that you meditate seriously on your 
social responsibilities, asking God to keep 
your great organization ever mindful of the 
ethical standards set for it by those two 
great American leaders, Samuel Gompers and 
Cardinal Gibbons, and ever faithful to your 
mission on behalf of social justice. 


RELIGION AND LABOR IN DIALOG 
(By Cameron P. Hall) 

The relation of religion and labor in this 
country is more than one of coexistence. 
It is a living relationship. Both are an ac- 
cepted part of the life of the community and 
Nation in which each shares and to which 
each contributes. : 

Much of what each says is often listened to 
by the other. Beyond that, more on the per- 
sonal than on the official level, there is a 
living relationship in dialog or conversa- 
tion. Let us listen in, as it were, to this 
dialog as it takes place in a variety of 
ways. 

I 

First off, then, let us listen as labor speaks — 
directly to religion. This naturally happens 
only rarely, but it did happen way back in 
1909. At that time the executive board of 
the AFL said something very important to 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ. It was in the form of an official 
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communication. In it the AFL suggested 
that “the Sunday before Labor Day in Sep- 
tember be officially designated as ‘Labor 
Sunday,’ and that the churches of America 
be requested to devote some part of this day 
as a presentation of the labor question.” 
The AFL communication went on further to 
agree “that the various central and local 
labor bodies be requested to cooperate in 
every legitimate way with the ministers who 
thus observe Labor Sunday, seeking with 
them to secure as large an audience of work- 
ing men and women as possible.” 

Few requests which labor has addressed to 
anyone has ever received a more prompt, 
wholehearted, and historymaking response. 
The reply of the churches was one of action. 
In 1910 the first Labor Sunday was officially 
designated by the Federal Council of 
Churches; and a few years later another 
“first” took place—the Labor Sunday mes- 
sage which since 1917 has been issued an- 
nually without a break by the Church 
Council, 
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Second, now listen as religion speaks di- 
rectly to labor. This also, for obvious 
reasons, seldom happens; more likely the 
church speaks to its own members about 
labor: its need and interests and rights and 
responsibilities. But in December 1957 the 
churches did send on their part an official 
communication. It happened that the 
General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches met in St. Louls at the same time 
the second convention of the AFL-CIO 
was meeting in Atlantic City. The National 
Council of Churches, constituted of 34 
denominations with 87 million individual 
members, seized this opportunity to send to 
President George Meany the following tele- 
gram: “We send to you our greetings and 
our encouragement especially in the facing 
of the serious and complicated problems of 
ridding your organization of various corrupt 
and racketeering elements that seek to bene- 
fit by association with decent labor unions. 
We commend you and others of the AFL-CIO 
for the valiant battle you are waging for 
decency, We pray for your success in this 
struggle for better ethical practices.’ This 
telegram was signed by the president of the 
National Council of Churches, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake. 

mr 


Third, let us listen as the church speaks 
about labor, primarily to its own people, vast 
numbers of whom, of course, are in labor it- 
self. The churches thus speak often 
through their official representatives, many 
of whom are lay people meeting in delibera- 
tive assemblies, and reaching a meeting of 
minds through the democratic process. 

The subject of what the church says is of 
direct and immediate concern to labor. Let 
us take one subject as an example. Nothing 
is more basic to labor than its right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively. Here is 
what the churches, first through the federal 
council since 1908 and later through the 
National Council of Churches since 1950, have 
been saying about this great ethical and 
social issue. 

Year 1908: “We deem it the duty of all 
Christian people to concern themselves di- 
rectly with certain practical industrial prob- 
lems, To us it seems that the churches must 
stand: For equal rights and complete justice 
for all men in all stations of life.” 

Year 1912: “The churches stand for: 

the right of employees and employers alike 
to organize." 
Year 1932: The churches should stand for: 
8. The right of employees and employers 
alike to organize for collective bargaining 
and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both 
to work for the common good.” 

Year 1940: “Resolved that the Federal 
Council [of Churches] record its conviction 
that not only has labor a right to organize 
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but also that it is cocinlly desirable that it do 
So, because of the need for collective action 
in the maintenance of standards of living.” 

Year 1948: “The churches haye been right 
in giving encouragement to the development 
of the labor movement, both as an instru- 
ment for the securing of greater economic 
justice and as a source of both dignity and 
morale of the workers.” 

Year 1958: We recognize the right of both 
employers and employees to organize for col- 
lective bargaining, and in connection with 
employees we believe it is generally desirable 
to do £o." 

But tlie voice of the churches is heard 
not alone as a solo of the National Council 
of Churches, strong and rich as its tones may 
be; their speaking to their members about 
the vital concerns of labor Is also in chorus. 
For religion speaks about labor also in the 
voices of the official bodies of the several 
denominations, To pick a bare three of these 
almost at random. The Methodists: with 
their social creed proclaimed in 1909, and 
made a permanent part of their discipline. 
The Presbyterians: with thelr still standard 
report on The Church and Industrial Rela- 
tions“ —a comprehensive, affirmative, and 
forward looking report prepared over a 2 
year period and formally approved by their 
highest official body. The Southern Bap- 
tists—but let them speak for themselves: 
We recognize the right of labor to organize 
and to engage in collective bargaining to 
the end that labor may have a fair and living 
wage, such as will provide not only the neces- 
sities of life, but for recreation, pleasure, 
and culture.” 

Only because of the limitations of space 
have I singled out what religion has said 
about the rights of labor; as you would ex- 
pect, I am sure, a similar report could have 
been built upon the responsibilities of 
lahor—responsibilitics to its members, to the 
public good, and to world peace. 

But the voice of the church speaking 
about what matters deeply to those in labor 
rines out of the grass roots of the churches. 
Not one or a few but many names stand 
out whose voices have been heard and 
listened to, far beyond the confines of or- 
ganized religion. In the last century one 
thinks of Dr. Washington Gladden, Congre- 
gational minister in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Binghamton, N.Y. In the early decades of 
this century the voice of religion spoke 
through Dr. Walter Rauschenbush, of New 
York City and Rochester. Later on there 
was Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of New 
York, a leader in both word and deed; and 
in these days mention may be made of 
Bishop Bromley Oxnam, another Methodist 
bishop, formerly of New York and now of 
Washington, D.C. 
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Fourth, let us now hear these two—re- 
ligion and labor—speaking separately, to be 
sure, and yet in an essential unison, because 
they - are talking about matters of mutual 
concern. The words which they use and 
the phrasing which they employ are often 
different; eo also are the frame of reference 
and the emphasis. But beneath these dif- 
ferences is a sHared concern about what 
makes up the good life—the good life for 
the individual, for the community, for the 
Nation, and for the world itself. 

I am thinking, for example, about a con- 
viction long shared by both religion and 
labor, namely, the need for the provision 
for education in this Nation. The churches 
long antedated the labor movement in this 
continent, and from the start church peo- 
ple exerted themselves on behalf of educa- 
tional facilities; this drive continued and 
later came to include support for general 
public education. In regard to labor, it is 
a matter of historical record that active sup- 
port for public education was one of the 
earliest public positions which the labor 
movement took. 
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Jumping ahead to the present century, 
the annual Labor Sunday message—this 
year's will be No. 41—can serve a good index. 
They give the range and character of the 
social concerns and goals of the churches 
over these many decades. I thumbed 
through some of them recently, and came 
upon subjects such as the following: social 
security; race relations; unemployment; in- 
ternational organization; economic and in- 
dustrial democracy; civil liberties; farmers 
and urban workers; and the role of govern- 
ment. 

Now this body of church thought and 
concern about what freedom and justice 
and -brotherhood under God requires of the 
American people has been characteristic not 
alone of protestantism, but of judaism and 
Roman catholicism as well. In fact, of near- 
ly all of organized religion in this country. 
But also, these same social goals and empha- 
ses have been held and advocated widely— 
although by no means universally—through- 
out American life, especially by labor groups, 
first by the AFL and later by the CIO as 
well. But neither of us—religion or labor— 
would want to claim a monopoly on these 
social goals, either singly or together. But 
that does not take away one bit from the 
important truth about both of us which I 
am emphasizing, In terms of social aspira- 
tions, objectives, and policies, religion and 
labor have been speaking strikingly in uni- 
son—not to each other but with voices that 
blend. 

Fifth, and lastly, religion and labor in this 
country speak with each other. That is, 
they are in conversation with each other. 
Tt is as simple and as real as this: People of 
religious faith and affiliation are also leaders 
and members of labor. Putting this fact 
about us another way; Many leaders and 
members of organized labor are also men and 
women of deep religious conviction and 
strong religious affiliation—Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews. For in these 
United States these two—religion and la- 
bor—have never been ideologically apart or 
institutionally in conflict. True, there has 
been and continues to be too much misun- 
derstanding and at times mistrust toward 
one another—things which both religion and 
labor can do something about. But the fact 
is that they are in dialog, meeting face to 
face in a living relationship, As one ex- 
ample of this dialog, in our National Coun- 
cil of Churches, we have had a vice presi- 
dent who holds a commanding position in 
labor, our general board has had and now 
has laymen who are in the headquarters 
staff of the AFL-CIO; and others have sat 
as members of several of our policymaking 
bodies. 

But this living relationship between re- 
Hgion and labor, of which dialog is a sym- 
bol, occurs, of course, most widely and most 
fruitfully in our local communities. There 
members of local churches and union locals 
are so largely the same people. In that liv- 
ing dialog there is indeed strength for 
both, religion—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish—and labor. 
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New York Republican Women Hail 
Glenn Space Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Federation of Women's Republican 
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Clubs of New York State addressed a 
special telegram to Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr, commending him on his 
magnificent space effort. 

Under leave previously granted, I 
should like to include this telegram at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Following is the telegram sent to Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr.: 

We congratulate you on your great feat of 
orbiting into space, culminating a program 
started some 3 years ago under our great 
leader President Eisenhower. Your spiritual 
approach, humility, and strength in your 
achievement is an inspiration to all of us. 

FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S REPUBLICAN 
CLUBS oF New YORK STATE, Inc. 


The Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter by 
the Honorable MELVIN R. Lamp, of Wis- 
consin, which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun: 

Tue REPUBLICAN Party 

Sm; The recent column in your paper by 
Thomas O'Neill entitled “Search for a Face.“ 
contained many perceptive comments on the 
problems of a minority party in the Ameri- 
can political system and on the current prob- 
lems. of the Republican Party in particular. 
In some respects, however, it failed to recog- 
nize a significant difference between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties and 
failed to present a balanced appraisal of the 
1962 Joint Committee on Republican Prin- 
ciples. 

2555 differences of opinion within the Re- 
publican Party are neither so basic nor so 
broad as those in the Democratic Party. 
Representatives of the Republican Party can, 
as a consequence, draft a statement which 
all responsible party leaders will accept with- 
out sidestepping specifics “in favor of ringing 
declarations for home and mother.” Repub- 
licans can draft a meaningful declaration of 
party principles which will be accepted both 
by the congressional and the noncongres- 
sional representatives of the party. Believ- 
ing that agreement can be secured among 
Republicans on a meaningful declaration, 
the Joint Committee on Republican Princi- 
ples is now undertaking its work. 

There are two major reasons for the estab- 
lishment of this committee. One of them 
was mentioned by Mr. O'Neill, “a public 
impression” that the Republican Party "is 
for nothing and against everything.” Such 
an impression no doubt is widely held. It is 
held because of the slick monopolization of 
the news by the administration and because 
of the failure of Republicans to affirm with 
4 clear, persistent, and united voice the posi- 
tive and constructive program which they 
are seeking to advance in the Congress. For 
example, the Republicans last year had a 
constructive alternative to the administra- 
tion's depressed arens bill, but relatively few 
Americans were eyen aware of the Repub- 
lican proposal. Republicans in the Congress 
have offered constructive proposals in the 
Major problem areas with which the Con- 
gress will be dealing this year. An example 
last week was the Republican manpower and 
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training proposal. But again, the existence 
of these Republican proposals is almost 
unknown. 

The joint committee has a job, then, of 
dispelling the so-called negative image of the 
Republican Party by enunciating the prin- 
ciples on which the Republican legislative 
proposals, which have already been offered 
to the Congress, are based. The enunciation 
of such principles, we would hope, would 
encourage the future development of other 
specific proposals in the fields of public 
policy in which they are now lacking. 

The second reason for the establishment 
of the joint committee is the need for in- 
vestigation of the effect of changed circum- 
stances on the application of Republican 
principles, The world of 1962 is different in 
many important respects from the world 
of 1960, which provided the setting in which 
the last official statement of Republican 
policy was formulated. Since 1960, for 
example, we have been plagued by 
an intolerably high level of unemploy- 
ment, Since 1960 negotiations over a nu- 
clear test ban have clearly failed; the Soviet 
Union has resumed testing, and we have 
tardily decided to do the same. Since 1960 
significant and disturbing changes have 
taken place in our relations with our Euro- 
pean allies, 

In the light of such changes as these, a 
careful rethinking of party policy is in order 
for both major parties. 

More than a decade ago, a distinguished 
committee of the American Political Science 
Association recommended that the major 
parties draft a declaration of policy in the 
off-years as well as in the years in which 
Presidential elections are held. This was 
good advice at the time at which the rec- 
ommendation was made. The swift and 
dramatic changes which have occurred in 
the course of the past 2 years make an 
effort of this kind even more useful and 
necessary today. 

I am sure that neither Mr. O'Neill nor 
the Sun—both noted for fairness and ob- 
jectivity—would prejudge the effort which 
the 1962 Joint Committee on Republican 
Principles is making. Your objectivity was 
most apparent in your Friday news story 
covering the Republican leadership meeting. 
The Sun’s report was the only account read 
by me in which Representative HALLECK’'S 
remarks concerning the adoption of the 
Republican minority's manpower and train- 
ing substitute program received prominent 
recognition. 

The committee is engaged in a work of 
importance to the entire Nation, and I know 
the American press will give the finished 
product an unbiased appraisal, 

MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress. 


The Byelorussian Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, 44 years 
ago on March 25 a group of dedicated 
political leaders met in Minsk and drew 
up a proclamation. Their proclamation 
of independence, like the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, listed the 
abuses of the imperialist mother country. 
The grievances of the Byelorussian peo- 
ple were perhaps more fundamental in 
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nature than those which led to the out- 
break of the American Reyolution. Re- 
ligious persecution, suppression of the 
critical national press, prohibition of the 
native language, and finally a disastrous 
foreign policy which made the nation 
a battleground in a futile savage war— 
these were the conditions against which 
the Byelorussians revolted. 

The revolution took place during that 
incredibly confused period of World War 
I when the czarist army fell apart and 
the Soviet Army sprang into being. At 
that time the Byelorussians were divided 
among pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet polit- 
ical groups. An infantry regiment of 
the old imperial army composed of Byelo- 
russians attempted to regroup as the na- 
tional Byelorussian Army. It established 
contacts with Ukrainian and Tartar un- 
dergrounds. However, the Soviet forces 
discovered the plot, arrested the leaders, 
and removed the infantry regiment from 
Minsk. Still anti-Soviet forces con- 
tinued to organize and sent delegates to 
the Brest-Litovsk negotiations to protest 
against the partition of Byelorussia. 
Their protests were not in vain, for the 
question of Byelorussia was ignored in 
the treaty provisions. The Red army 
left Minsk after the treaty was signed 
and two Governments were formed—one 
-in Minsk, the other in Vilna. Realizing 
that compromise was necessary, repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments met 
on March 25, 1918, and proclaimed a sin- 
gle free and independent nation. The 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic en- 
dured for 3 years before it was crushed 
by the superior Soviet Army. Today we 
are proud to remember those remarkable 
men who fought for their independence 
in spite of overwhelming opposition. 


The Withy Husseys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 
IN THE „FC 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a car- 
dinal characteristic of Maine people is 
an ability to keep their heads above water 
in the turbulent currents of life that 
swirl about them. 

Today we use a wide assortment of 
terms to reveal this characteristic of. 
resourcefulness, but once upon a time 
almost complete reliance fell upon the 


term “withy.” 


I insert into the Recorp an article 
making special reference to the term 
“withy” as it once had application to a 
typical Maine family, this article being 
an extract from “Maine Developments,” 
a publication issued by the Maine De- 
partment of Economic Development. 

The article follows: 

Tue Wrrny HUSSEYS 

There's n spritely old word not used so 
much nowadays, which is a pity, It’s withy. 
Time was when, if you wanted to describe a 
person as being alert, wiry and agile you said 
that he was withy, and thereby created a 
picture of grace in streamlined motion. 
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Withiness can be mental as well as physi- 
cal. It was a characteristic of early Maine 
people, and it runs in many families even 
today. You'll find it especially among the 
older commercial and manufacturing fam- 
iles. Their companies have survived 
through the years, because withiness was one 
of the family characteristics. 

One of the withiest familics in business in 
Maine today is the Hussey family of North 
Berwick. 

IN OLDEN TIMES 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, one of 
the Husseys designed a plow that would 
turn a furrow better than any other plow 
in existence. The point was iron and the 
share was iron, which was a big Improve- 
ment over the wooden plows of the day not 
only because the tron would last longer, but 
because iron could be cast into the proper 
curve, and this is why it laid over a furrow 
so much better than a wooden plow. 


Mr. Hussey set up a small foundry and 


manufactory in North Berwick and the 
Hussey plow became famous. 

In those days farmers had plenty of time 
and they made their plows and most of their 
other tools, of wood. Metal was scarce and 
it was expensive, and it was used principally 
as a fastener and a cutting or wearing sur- 
face for wooden tools. And so Mr, Hussey 
made cast iron points and shares for the 

- farmers to attach to the wooden plows they 
made in their own shops. This was a very 
long time ago, indeed. 

It looked as if Mr. Hussey had a product 
that never, never would go out of style, be- 
cause there always would be farmers and 
farmers always would necd plows. The 
Hussey family, in other words, “had it 
made,” or sò it did appear. 

CHANGES, CHANGES, CHANGES 


But there came a day when farmers ceased 
to be content with part-wood tools. And 
somebody invented steel, which was better 
than cast iron in many respects, but could 
not be produced in a little foundry such as 
the one in North Berwick. 

Then a new company away out in Chicago 
or some auch place began making whole 
plows of steel, and other agricultural ma- 
chinery, too, so that all the farmer had to 
do was mortgage his place and buy whatever 
he wanted already made, without bothering 
to whittle out any wooden parts himself. 
This was handy for the farmers and a boon 
to the bankers. But it raised the very devil 
with the Hussey plow business. 

Manufacturers have faced this situation 
since arrows replaced slingshots as weapons 
of defense. The withy conformed to the 
changing time, and survived. 

The withy Husseys survived. 


They did it by developing new products to 
replace the ones that had become outdated, 
Just as all manufacturers do who have the 
will to survive. They went into the struc- 
tural steel business and fabricated a variety 
of items, each popular in its own day, such 
as flagpoles, fire escapes and—more lately— 
bleacher seats for outdoor and indoor use 
and private docking and landing facllities 
and swimming floats and diving boards and 
things. 

MEMORIAL TO WITHINESS 


And so in North Berwick today, within 
sight of where the Hussey Foundry stood 100 
and more years ago, stands the structural 
steel fa bricating plant of the Hussey Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., a monument to the withi- 
ness of the Husseys. 

There is every indication that this monu- 
ment will stand there for some time to come. 

Recently 11 employees of the company 
completed an 8-week extension course in 
structural steel design at the University of 
New Hampshire, to increase the technical 
skill and know-how of the engineering and 
sales staff. 


‘Communism Movement of Arizona,” 
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L. E. Willey, a Hussey vice president, sald, 
“This course should Improve our ability to 
utilize the latest design theories in the fabri- 
cated structural steel industry and thus serve 
our customers in this area more efficiently.” 

What he meant was: “It will keep the 
company withy.” 


Gross, Regrettable Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to shocking statements 
made recently at a meeting in Phoenix, 
Ariz., of “The Anticommunism Move- 
ment of Arizona.” 

The group sponsored a taped speech 
by R. Carter Pittman, of Georgia, who 
said, among other things: 

The only difference between the Congo- 
lese and American Negro is that the Congo- 
lese eat more white peopie than those in 
America. 


And: 

School integration is the scientific hoax 
of the century, perpetrated through Com- 
munist influences. 


A new and vigorous newspaper in 
Phoenix, the Arizona Journal, spot- 
lighted the meeting and Mr. Pittman's 
speech. Now the TACMOA has offered 
a public apology for presenting the Pitt- 
man diatribe. The incident leads the 
Journal to wonder where next the ultra- 
right will lead us. 

Here is what the Journal says in an 
editorial of March 19: 

Gross, REGRETTADLE ERROR 

John W. Norvell, president of The 12 5 
issued a public apology on behalf of his 
organization for the anti-Negro speech which 
was delivered via tape recording at a sup- 
posed “anti-Communist” meeting in Phoenix 
last week, 

Mr. Norvell says the use of the speech by 
segregationist R. Carter Pittman of Georgia 
was “a gross and regrettable error.” 

The full text of Mr. Norveil’s statement 
was published on this page in Sunday's 
Journal. 

TACMOA has apologized, and expressed its 
repudiation of the racist propaganda of R. 
Carter Pittman, This is fine, but it does 
little to explain what's going on. 

Just how does a vicious anti-Negro speech 
find its way onto the program of an anti- 
Communist” meeting in the auditorium of 
a respectable Phoenix department store? 

Who decides what is going to be taken up 
at TACMOA meetings? 

TACMOA's board of directors, through Mr. 
Norveil, has repudiated the ridiculous Pitt- 
man line about white superiority and a 
“Communist conspiracy to bring about inte- 
gration in American schools." This would 
indicate that the board did not know what 
was in the speech before it was played. 
Otherwise, why would it be used? 

However, at least onc member of the board 
certainly did know. 

Mrs. Norma Rothpletz, vice president of 
TACMOA, not only knew what was on the 
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tape but she heard the Pittman speech when 
it was originally delivered in Tulsa. 

The Arizona Journal knew in advance what 
Pittman was going to “say in his recorded 
remarks.” The New York Times had carried 
fin account of his speech when it was giyen 
in Tulsa. 

The journal advised Bob Goldwater, pres- 
ident of the Goldwater's store, of the con- 
tent of the Pittman speech the day before 
the TACMOA mecting. 

Tho scheduled mecting was allowed to go 
on. 
Mr. Goldwater has informed TACMOA that 
it will have to take future meetings else- 
where, 

The lesson to be learned here is quite clear. 

TACMOA, with all its high-flown purposes 
to “awaken the American people to the 
menace of communism,” has been caught in 
a position of utter irresponsibility. 

It is hard to predict what weird ayenues 
of “aonticommunism” such an organization 
might take us down next. 


Health Care for Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, health 
care insurance for our older citizens has 
become one of the most dramatic domes- 
tic Issues now before the country be- 
cause the need is urgent and increasing 
steadily. Today the number of Ameri- 
cans who are 65 and over totals 16.6 mil- 
lion; in less than a decade the total will 
reach 20 million. The great advances in 
medical science and health care are re- 
flected in the number of people who 
reach the retirement age of 65 and espe- 
cially the increasing numbers in the 75- 
to-85-year-age groups. 

I feel that I share with millions of 
Americans the determination that such a 
bill shall be enacted at this session of the 
Congress. That legislation must re- 
ceive high priority and I have therefore 
tried to work out an approach which I 
deeply believe is the solution to the dead- 
lock that stands in the way of a satisfac- 
aera of health care for the 
aging. 

The merits of my proposal and the 
administration’s plan are competently 
weighed by Arthur S. Flemming, former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the Eisenhower administration, 
and currently president of Oregon Uni- 
versity, in a magazine article which as 
my mail indicates is attracting attention 
all over the country. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record his article entitled “Care 
for the Aged—and This Nonsense About 
‘Socialized Medicine’” which appeared 
vo Housekeeping magazine, April 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CARE FOR THE AGED—AND THIS NONSENSE 
ABOUT “SOCIALIZED MEDICINE" 
(By Arthur 8S. Flemming) 

Just what do we owe our senior citizens? 

I think we would all agree that we owe 
them our continued love and a full measure 
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of privacy but, in more practical terms, we 
also owe them a chance to live out their 
lives free from the fear—or worse, the real- 
ity—of the crippling costs of a major, catas- 
trophic illness, 

How this can be accomplished is one of 
the most urgent problems of our times and, 
specifically, of the present session of Con- 
gress. 

Why is the issue so important? Take the 
case of Mr. A, 

He is 69 years old. His total annual in- 
come is $960, and he has no health or med- 
ical insurance. 

In 1958, 1959, and 1960, his medical ex- 
penses averaged $177 a year—a heavy enough 
burden. In 1961 he had a heart attack, and 
his medical expenditures rose to $750—an 
impossible one. 

Although Mr. A deprived himself of many 
of the necessities of life to meet his medical 
bills, he was hardly able to pay all of them. 
So, to help him, his son and daughter-in-law 
were forced to withdraw $600 from the sav- 
ings earmarked for the education of their 
children. 

Mr. A is typical of the majority of our 
senior citizens. Approximately 10 million of 
the more than 16 million people aged 65 and 
over have incomes of $1,000 or less, or about 
$3 a day. Three-fourths of this group have 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year. It is 
true that some have husbands or wives with 
incomes of their own. As a group, however, 
they have pitifully limited resources. About 
half have some kind of health or medical in- 
surance. But very few can afford policies 
that protect them against the costs of major 
or long-term illnesses. 

When such illnesses occur, and when their 
own. or their family’s resources are not sufi- 
cient to meet them, they are forced on re- 
lief. 

Recently the National Association of Blue 
Shield Plans and the American Medical As- 
sociation announced a nationwide program 
to pay the full cost of medical and surgical 
services for single persons 65 and over whose 
annual income is $2,500 or less and for 
couples whose income is $4,000 or less, But 
as Abraham A. Ribicoff, present Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, points out, 
this private program (which would cost 
about $3 a month per person) fails to answer 
the principal problem—hospital care of the 
aged 


Millions of older people, and tens of mil- 
lions of their sons and daughters, are de- 
manding an end now to this intolerable sit- 
uation, Most of them feel that the Govern- 
ment should take the lead in establishing 
a system that will insure the aged against 
a large percentage of their medical and hos- 
pital bills. They believe that everyone who 
benefits from such a system should also con- 
tribute to it. 

I firmly agree with them. 

At present there are two bills before Con- 
gress proposing such a system. One is the 
Official administration plan supported by 
President Kennedy. The other, which I be- 
lieve is the sounder, is backed by Senator 
Jacos Javirs, of New York. 

The subject of medical care for the aged 
has been made to sound very complicated. 
It has been further confused by the irre- 
sponsible charges of the American Medical 
Association, which also opposed the intro- 
duction of social security in the 1930's, that 
the Kennedy administration’s proposal 
amounts to socialized medicine. 

Actually, the issues are very simple. Here 
are the basic differences between the ad- 
ministration and Javits plans. 

The administration plan (King-Anderson 
bill, H.R. 4222) would be open to ns 
65 or older who are covered by either the 
social: security or railroad retirement sys- 
tems. It would pay some of the costs of 
hospital and nursing home care, diagnostic 
services, and the services of such persons as 
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visiting nurses and technicians. It would 
be financed entirely through the social se- 
curity system. 

The Javits plan (S. 2664) would be open 
to all persons 66 or older who are retired. 
In addition to paying some of the costs of 
hospital or nursing home care, laboratory 
tests, and other auxiliary services, it would 
pay some of the cost of medical care in the 
home or physician’s office. This plan would 
be financed partly through social security, 
partly through general Government revenues, 

I believe Senator Javits’ proposal is the 
better because: 

It covers an additional 2 to 4 million sen- 
ior citizens who are not under social security 
or railroad retirement. 

The plan would be administered by the 
States, rather than the Federal Government. 
(However, the States would have to conform 
to minimum Federal standards.) 

By making some provision for the costs of 
preventive medical care in the home or phy- 
sician’s office, the plan could be expected to 
reduce major illnesses and their heavy costs, 

Older people could choose between insur- 
ance that would pay the initial costs of any 
illness and insurance that would help pay 
costs of a major or long-term illness. 

Those who preferred to take out individ- 
ual or group health insurance policies from 
private companies or prepayment organiza- 
tions like Blue Cross or Blue Shield instead 
of participating in the Government plan 
would be given help in making the premium 
payments. 

Though I am concerned about the omis- 
sion of these provisions in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration plan, I realize that reasonable 
people can differ about the merits of the two 
bills. If Congress debates them on their 
merits, I ant sure a sound plan will emerge. 

What would such a plan mean to Mr. A? 
If it had been in effect at the time he had his 
heart attack, for which he was hospitalized 
for 20 days, it would have provided him 
with from $500 to $600 to pay his total costs 
of $750. Mr. A, and the millions of those 
like him, would no longer have to become a 
burden to their families, or be added to the 
Nation's relief rolls. 

Why, then, does the American Medical 
Association oppose such a plan? And why is 
the form their opposition has taken not only 
unsound but shockingly unfair? 

The AMA contends that the needs of the 
aged in the medical-care field can be met by 
legislation already in existence—the Kerr- 
Mills law. This law makes provision for 
Government help for emergencies after they 
arise. As such, and in lieu of something 
better, it is a good law, and I supported it 
when I was Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This is what it does: 

It provides additional Federal funds for 
the medical-care provisions of the Federal- 
State old-age assistance program. This pro- 
gram uses public funds to help support 
elderly people whose incomes are below the 
minimum levels specified by their respective 
States. 

It provides for a Federal-State program to 
care for the needs of senior citizens whose 
income is too high to permit them to qualify 
for the old-age assistance program, but too 
low, in the judgment of their respective 
States, to enable them to meet their medical 
bills, 


Many of our older citizens, however, do 
not want to wait for a medical emergency 
to arise and then be completely dependent 
on Government. Nor do their sons and 
daughters—in their parents’ behalf now, in 
thelr own later, when they themselves are 
old, They want insurance against emer- 
gencies. This the Kerr-Mills law does not 
provide. It is misleading, therefore—and 
insulting—for the AMA to claim that this 
public assistance law is the final answer to 
the costs of medical care for older people. 
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Even worse, however, are the AMA's efforts 
to discredit the administration proposal 
(this compulsory health-care program) by 
labeling it “socialized medicine.” In paid 
advertisements in newspapers and maga- 
zines, the AMA has alleged that “* * * 
when the Federal Government enters the 
privacy of the examination room—controling 
both standards of practice and choice of 
practitioner—the cost includes loss of free- 
dom your doctor's freedom to treat you in 
an individual way; your freedom to choose 
your own doctor. When the doctor is so- 
clalized, his patient is socialized as well.“ 

This is irresponsible nonsense, It is sim- 
ply not the truth. 

Under socialized medicine, all hospitals 
and health facilities would be owned and 
operated by the Government. All doctors, 
nurses and other health workers would be 
on salaries paid by the Government and 
would be under direct Government super- 
vision. 

The administration proposal includes a 
specific prohibition against Government in- 
terference in the practice of medicine. The 
patient chooses his own doctor, his own hos- 
pital or nursing home. He pays the doctor 
himself, regardless of where his services are 
performed. For hospital and other services, 
he would simply be provided with the means 
of paying a part of the costs. 

The same freedom of choice is offered by 
the Javits plan. 

There is thus no basis whatever for the 
AMA's charges. By persisting in labeling 
as socialized medicine something that is not 
socialized medicine, the AMA does a dis- 
service to the Nation, It weakens, rather 
than strengthens, the possibility of defeat- 
ing proposals that can legitimately be placed 
in that category. Carying “Wolf, wolf” when 
there is no wolf is always a mistake. 

The AMA's charges are simply an effort to 
block intelligent discussion of a major issue 
by arousing unjustified fears, and, as such, 
are not worthy of argument. 

Instead, let’s focus our attention on the 
merits of the administration and Javits 
proposals, or any other plan that would in- 
sure our senior citizens against the economic 
hazards of illness. 

Since these medical care proposals, if 
passed, will have a positive impact, sooner 
or later, on almost every American family’s 
welfare, it might be wise for you to try to 
learn more about them. For information on 
the administration plan, write to Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Mitchell, Commissioner of Social 
Security, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. For in- 
formation on the Javits plan, address the 
Honorable Jacon K. Javits, the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. Three women's organi- 
zations that are already taking a particular 
interest in the medical care bills are the 
American Nurses Association, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and the YWCA. 

Make up your own mind about them— 
and then make your views known by writ- 
ing to your Congressman. 

May the best plan win. 


United States Trots Down the Fabian 
Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following column by 

Henry J. Taylor from the Dallas Times- 

Herald of March 19, 1962, on the danger 

of the Kennedy fiscal policy: 

UNITED STATES TROTS Down THE FABIAN ROAD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In a wrangle over payments that lasted for 
27 years, Leonardo da Vinci finally received 
1,200 Ure for his masterpiece, “Virgin of the 
Rocks,” now in the Louvre. That is $1.94 
today. The painting its priceless, The 
money is worthless. This is inflation. 

There are no boundaries to human needs. 
And any government which proclaims that 
because we need things we can have them 
by government spending is dealing in a world 
of words that have caused incalculable hu- 
man tragedy. It is the world where solu- 
tions are made to sound easy merely by debt 
and a printing press. Figures can be tire- 
some, but we are due a sober accounting. 
Perhaps a compilation will amaze you, for it 
has all happened incredibly fast. And, after 
all, it is our money, savings and future that 
are at stake. 

DEFICIT INCREASES 

On March 27, 1961, President Kennedy 
forecast a 62.1 billion deficit in his New 
Frontier budget. On May 25 he said the de- 
ficit would be 63.6 billion. On July 25 he 
revised the red figure again to 65.3 billion. 
On January 18, 1962, the President revised 
his deficit once more to $7 billion. And 
now the latest monthly Treasury statement 
showed an actual deficit of $9.4 billion dur- 
ing the first 7 months of the New Frontier's 
fiscal year, through January. 

Yet even this isn't the whole story. A year 
ago the legal debt limit was 6293 billion. 
Then on June 27 Treasury Secretary C. Doug- 
las Dillon testified that a “temporary statu- 
tory debt limit of 8298 billion should give 
us sufficient elbow room for maximum 
efficiency of operations.” Temporary? Em- 
cient? Well, Mr. Dillon was in dreamland. 
His June estimates of debt levels turned out 
to be wrong by $5.4 billion in only the first 
half of the fiscal year. 

FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLAR BOOST 


Within months the President asked for an- 
other raise in the debt limit to 6300 billion, 
because the Government still could not meet 
its current bills unless Congress complied. 
And still another boost to $308 billion will 
be requested before June 30. This is a $15 
billion boost in the debt limit within 1 
year, and all bound up in the enormous 
package with the deficit. . 

The spenders are eating the wrong side of 
Alice in Wonderland’s mushroom and we're 
headed for an awful ache, which can affect 
business conditions as well as our solvency. 
How we can go on like this defies anybody's 
commonsense. Meanwhile, in real purchas- 
ing power we will all grow progressively 
poorer as the inevitable result of the process. 

Nothing this side of war finally creates so 
much human misery as inflation with its ar- 
tificial pay and the debauching of national 
finances. This is how political spending and 
Government debt torpedo people’s savings 
and their ability to plan for their children 
and the future. For human problems do not 
wash away and peoples and nations are not 
floated over their troubles when a govern- 
ment becomes financially irresponsible. It 
is simply beyond the power of printed pieces 
of paper and well-meant words to do the 
miracle, 

GRIM PARALLEL 


Life (and the survival of a nation) always 
turns out to be harder than that. There's 
a grim parellel in how the Blum Socialist- 
Labor government contributed to France's 
weakness and ignoble defeat in 39 days and 
how Britain's Labor-Socialist government all 
but completed the wreckage of England at 
the war's end. 
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Where is Blum now? Nobody knows. 
Where are the tall foreheads of the British 
Fabian Socialists who laughed at history? 
Nobody knows. 

But this much we do know: The White 
House professors and the President himself 
are trotting down this Fabian Socialist road 
undeterred by history's sign to Stop, Look 
and Listen.” Similar results can happen 
here, and are happening, and unless Congress 
forgets politics and calls a halt our long- 
term security against the Soviet Union can- 
not be guaranteed. 

Is it any wonder that Senator Harry F. 
Brep, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, is calling for 
a full-scale investigation of our financial 
condition? Valiant Senator Brrp and his 
committee deserve a nationwide roar of 
approval and support. 


Richard Earle Davis, One of American 
Legion Founders, Praises Nation’s War 
Dead in Poem on Legion’s 43d Birth- 
day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Richard Earle Davis is an-attorney in 
Morgantown, W. Va., who has devoted 
much of his life to energetic community 
service. He is an American Legion foun- 
der, and has subsequently served that 
worthy organization in numerous capac- 
ities, currently as judge advocate of its 
department of West Virginia. 

I have been requested by Clyde Selby, 
commander, Monongalia Post No. 2, to 
include in the Appendix a poem, deliv- 
ered by Mr. Davis in his speech honoring 
the 43d anniversary of the American 
Legion. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark the dead; and in the sky 

Astronauts now do bravely fly 

To raise our patriotic spirits high 

When they get the signal “go.” 

In Arlington in dreamless sleep ' 

Other heroes eternal vigil keep 

Within their marble biers; above the sod 

Lie those unknown but to God. 

There too the larks still bravely singing fly 

And serenade the dead who proudly lie. 

So rest in peace you heroes sll 

Who bravely heard your country’s call. 

Other hands now hold the torch your failing 
hands let go 

To sleep in Flanders Fields—where poppies 


grow. 

Now with the torch of Freedom you held so 
high 

Old Glory's stars now orbit in the sky. 

As Legionnaires wo pledge to you 

We'll keep your memory fresh and true. 

Whether in Flanders Fields or Korea you may 
lie 

We shall not break faith with you who die 

In Freedoms cause; but will fight it through 

To preserve our country or sleep with you. 

‘RicHaro Earnie Davis. 
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Extremists, Right and Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or s; 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of political extremism has been 
with us from the founding of our Re- 
public. Today it is couched in new 
terms, but the cast of characters is 
about the same. Recently, in my home 
State of California, the question of just 
who is extreme has come to the fore. 
I think there has been a misrepresenta- 
tion in this regard. 

Therefore, I would like to call this 
body's attention to some very sage com- 
ment on the subject of extremism printed 
in a recent issue of a prominent news- 
paper in my district, the San Fernando 
Valley Times today. In my view, this 
responsible newspaper has drawn a dis- 
tinction that needed drawing very badly. 

The article follows: 

EXTREMISTS, RIGHT AND LEFT 


Labels are often used carelessly by both 
sides in the current debate over political 
extremism in this country. 

One example of such carelessness is the 
effort by some politicians to equate the right- 
wing extremism of the John Birch Society 
with the supposed leftwing extremism of 
the Americans. for Democratic Action. 

Former Vice President Nixon ts the latest 
to make this comparison In a recent look at 
the political spectrum in this country. 

Tot is this a fair comparison? 

Those who read the writings of Robert 
Welch, founder of the John Birch Society, 
quickly conclude that Welch favors a totali- 
tarian society of the right with himself as 
the leader. 

Nixon pointed out Welch's words are those 
of a would-be dictator, and they leave mem- 
bers no choice but to agree with Welch and 
what he stands for or to quit the society.” 

But what about the ADA? Should it be 
regarded as an extremist organization that 
is as far from democracy on the left as the 
John Birch Society is on the right? 

We do not think the two organizations are 
comparable. The ADA is itself strongly anti- 
Communist. It was anti-Communist when 
it was formed in 1948 to oppose the Progres- 
sive Party and the Progressive presidential 
candidate, Henry A. Wallace, and it still is 
anti-Communist, 

Back in 1948, the ADA stood strongly in 
favor of two anti-Communist programs pro- 
posed by President Harry S. Truman and 
widely supported In the country, the Marshall 
plan and American aid to Greece. The ADA 
since then consistently has supported Ameri- 
can foreign aid programs and consistently 
has opposed communism. 

It is true, of course, that the ADA does 
include New Dealers, Fair Dealers, New 
Prontiersmen, and assorted other liberals. It 
is truc, too, that it backs social reforms, 
many of which are opposed by middle-of- 
the-roaders and conservatives. Thus it is 
easy for rightwingers who equate liberalism 
with socialism, and socialism with commu- 
nism, to claim that the ADA is as extreme in 
its leftwing philosophy as the John Birch 
Society is in its rightwing philosophy. 

But there is a significant difference fre- 
quently overlooked: The ADA is in favor of 
working within the present democratic sys- 
tem in the United States and it seeks social 
reform through democratic processes The 
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same respect for democratic process cannot 
be claimed for a rightwing organization 
headed by a man whose public pronounce- 
ments indicate he would like to be an Amer- 
ican dictator. 

Who, then, are the leftwing extremists 
in the United States? They are the Com- 
munists themselves and those in Commu- 
nist-front organizations which support the 
Communists’ aims and goals. 

The Communists and their mouthpieces on 
the extreme left thus become the totalitarian 
counterparts of the Birchers on the extreme 
right. 


Land Reform in Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27,1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
more and more entrenched regimes 
these days are learning that internal 
reforms are the best means of diverting 
the worldwide “revolution of rising 
expectations” into peaceful and con- 
structive channels. Nowhere are timely 
reforms more necessary than in the semi- 
feudal kingdom of Iran. Iran has un- 
dergone many political vicissitudes in 
recent years, and its present Government 
falls considerably short of the demo- 
cratic ideal. But the Shah seems aware 
that conditions in his countryside are 
breeding grounds of discontent. One 
day this discontent might not only top- 
ple his regime but open up Iran to 
domination by its northern neighbor, 
the Soviet Union, 

For this reason I wish to commend the 
Shah, his courageous prime minister, 
and his minister of agriculture for the 
land reform law of January 15, which 
seeks to break the stranglehold of the 
feudal landlords while establishing a 
class of rural freeholders and strengthen- 
ing peasant cooperatives. As an example 
of the impact of this measure, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp an article by Dana Adams 
Schmidt of the New York Times. 

Granted the Shah's program might 
have its defects. It may be another in- 
Stance of too little too late. It raises 
Serious questions as to the feasibility of 
Massive land reform in an underde- 
veloped country where restrictions on 
the flight of capital are less than totally 
effective. Nevertheless, it is a beginning, 
and I wish that many of our friends and 
allies around the world would take the 
Shah's example to heart. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Suan or Iman Gors To DIVIDE AZERDAIJAN 
Parms—He TRAVELS TO NORTHWEST To Give 
LANDS TO PEASANTS; LANDLORDS WILL Bre 
REPAID UNDER REFORM PROGRAM 

(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 

TEHERAN, InaN, March 12,—The Shah of 
Tran will lead an assault tomorrow against 
& principal bastion of Iranian feudalism. 

Accompanied by Cabinet Ministers, diplo- 
Mats, and hundreds of officials, he will travel 
by train overnight 350 miles northwest to 
the Province of Maraghel! in Azerbaijan. In 
the morning he will begin giving the land- 
lords’ land to the peasants. 
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This procedure, in the next 2 months, will 
make 5,000 Turkish-speaking peasants in the 
area into freeholders. The peasants will pay 
the Government for the land in installments 
instead of paying rent to the landlords, who 
have been denounced by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Hassan Arsanian, as “the most 
wicked of Iran.” 

By starting this project, Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi, who has given almost all of 
his own farmlands to the peasants, indicates 
that he expects to eliminate landlords as 
the country’s greatest economic and political 
force. At the same time he begins to estab- 
lish the peasant freeholders as a great force 
of the future. 

Under the land-reform law, enacted Jan- 
uary 15, landlords must give up all their 
holdings in excess of one village. The land- 
lords will be compensated over 10 years, re- 
ceiving 10 times the annual income of the 
lands they lost. Peasants, gathered into co- 
operatives, will pay for the land over 15 
years. 

The system of allowing each landlord to 
retain one village and its lands was adopted 
after land-reform technicians found that the 
old boundaries were too vague to permit a 
system based on a maximum acreage, 

Under the system that was adopted, each 
peasant is to remain on whatever piece of 
land he is now working, whether large, 
medium or small, but he will pay the Goy- 
ernment, not the landlord. Officials of the 
new cooperatives will substitute for the 
landloards as providers of seed, fertilizer, and 
advice. 

Critics of the Government like the spokes- 
man for the national front, Keshavarz 
Sadr—the only national front leader not 
now in jail—call the entire project a fraud. 
They contend it masks the Government's 
real intention to protect the interests of the 
landlords. 

They say the Government lacks the tech- 
nicians to make more than a gesture to- 
ward land reform and lacks the means to 
pay the landlords. In any case, they add, 
the land-reform law is unconstitutional be- 
cause it has not been approved by Parlia- 
ment. 

But the peppery Minister of Agriculture 
says the whole job will be done in 2 years. 
After Maragneh and the adjoining provinces 
in Azerbaijan, he plans to start land re- 
form in a province to the south, then con- 
tinue on. 

“When the freeholders realize the advan- 
tages they have gained,” Mr. Arsanian said, 
“I don’t think the remaining landlords will 
find peasants willing to work with them. I 
think the landlords will have to sell out en- 
tlrely.“ 


Whitener Has Good Approach to State 
Department Maze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shelby Daily Star, of Shelby, N.C., car- 
ried in its March 26, 1962, issue a very 
good editorial in connection with the bill 
I have introduced to give the Secretary 
of State greater authority in selecting 
personnel for his Department. 

With the belief that my colleagues in 
the Congress will find the editorial to be 
most interesting I request that it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 
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WEITENER Has GOOD APPROACH To STATE 
DEPARTMENT MAZE 


Representative Bast. WHITENER has intro- 
duced a bill which would give the Secretary 
of State broad powers to make personnel 
changes within his department. 

It would remove the jobs of all employes 
above the $8,000 salary level from the pro- 
visions of Civil Service, and would allow the 
secretary to hire and fire such employes at 
his discretion. 

We have no idea how this bill will be re- 
ceived by Congress, but to us it represents 
@ courageous approach toward solving the 
problem that a growing and immovable 
bureaucracy has created in one area of our 
Federal Government. 

WHITENER, speaking on his bill, sald: 

We live in an era of rapidly shifting and 
changing political, economic, and social 
trends. The Secretary of State should have 
within his Department people who reflect his 
views on all international problems. 

“I do not believe it is fair for a Secretary 
of State to be criticized for decisions made 
by a bureaucracy that has existed within the 
Department for many years and over which 
he, as the responsible officer, has no effective 
means of control. 

“Hundreds of State Department officials 
are carried over from one administration to 
the other, and although they may not be in 
agreement with certain policy decisions of 
the Secretary of State, there is not much 
the Secretary can do about it.” 

Does this not get to the crux of the 
problem? 

Almost without exception competent ob- 
servers, even including former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, consider the Depart- 
ment overstaffed, inefficient, and unable to 
present the necessary diplomatic flexibility 
required by today’s fast changing scene. 

One national writer expressed the opinion 
that the State Department could be reduced 
in size by one-half and actually improve 
efficiency. 

He pointed out that even simple policy 
papers usually must be handled by dozens 
of Junior grade officials before finally reach- 
ing the completed stage. It sometimes takes 
days and even weeks to get State Depart- 
ment officials to express an opinion about 
an issue. 

We believe with our Congressman that the 
key to the problem is bureaucratic stagna- 
tion. Even if Dean Rusk wanted to under- 
take a mammoth housecleaning as has been 
suggested by Dean Acheson and others, he 
would soon find himself entangled with so 
many civil service actions that he would 
have time for little else. 

Many have publicly stated that the situa- 
tion is hopeless, that there is no way to break 
the bureaucratic stranglehold now choking 
efficiency in our foreign service. 

We do not hold this view. What Congress 
has done it can undo. Representative 
Wurr xen has introduced legislation that 
could lead to the major and sweeping changes 
needed to give this Nation a new face on 
the New Frontier. 

Every citizen should join WRrr NI in his 
efforts and one good way to do so would be 
to send him letters of support and encourage 
others to do likewise. 

Ours is in the mall. 


Reds Want Safety, Help To Destroy Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Frank Langston, editor of the Dallas 
Times-Herald which appeared March 20, 
1962, on the Communists’ method of 
hiding behind the Constitution while at- 
tempting to destroy it. 

The editorial follows: 

Revs WANT SAFETY, Hr To Destroy Us 
(By Frank Langston) 

Who relies on the Constitution nowadays? 

The Communist Party- that's who, 

And who is it that urges a broad front 
of all left and progressive forces, both Com- 
munist and non-Communist, to fight for 
peace and democracy? k 

That's right—the Communist Party. 

Don't take my word for it. Look at the 
statements of the top Communist leaders 
in the United States. They're available—if 
you take the trouble to find them—and to 
read them after you find them. 

But remember this: When the Communists 
refer to peace, they're talking about peace 
on Communist terms. And by democracy 
they mean government of the people under 

unism. Progressive elements in their 
ts. 


The 
facing action by the Federal Government, are 
attempting to use the Constitution as a 
shield for their activities aimed at destroying 
that same Constitution. 

They have fought a long and, until recently 
successful battle in the courts. Now, facing 
a crackdown after a ruling against them by 
the Supreme Court, they say the action is 
unconstitutional. 

Gus Hall, general secretary, and Benjamin 
J. Davis, national secretary of the American 
Communist Party, were arrested last week 
following indictment for refusing to register 
the party with the Government under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act. 


CLAIM LIBERTIES THREATENED 


The Communist Party promptly issued a 
statement saying the arrests were “a blow 
to thé political liberties of all Americans.” 
And their attorney said the party takes the 
position that the law under which they were 
indicted is unconstitutional—even though 
the Supreme Court already had upheld it. 

Last summer Gus Hall issued a long state- 
ment to the Communist Party members, in 
which he said that “in the opinion of the 
Communist Party, there can be no question 
but that the threat from the extreme right 
is serious.” 

Threat to whom? Hall did not say. Pre- 
sumably, since he addressed his remarks to 
the Communist Party, he meant the threat 
is to the Communist cause. 

He said the U.S. Government is faced with 
the necessity of ending the cold war and 
seeking “some sort of an accommodation to 
the socialistic and national revolutionary 
world, which would mean a turn to a policy 
of peaceful coexistence and peaceful com- 
petition” or of trying to contain and reverse 
world trends by all means, including so-called 
limited war and the ultimate nuclear war.” 


REDS WANT UNITED FRONT 


And how does the Communist Party ex- 
pect to meet “the threat from the extreme 
right and an administration moving In a 
reactionary direction?” 

Not alone, of course. 
other Americans, 

“It ls necessary to work for the widest 
united front of all labor, Negro, peace, and 

ve forces in the country, embracing 
democratic elements of all political views, in 
a struggle against big business reaction and 
war danger,” Hall wrote. "It is essential to 
organize a counteroffensive against big busi- 
ness attacks on the people.” 

And just what will be required for this? 

“Above all, it requires a common outlook 
and united front activity in all felds by the 


It needs help—from 
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left and progressive forces, Communist and 
non-Communist,” Hall sald. Without the 
unity of such forces in the ranks of labor, 
among the Negro people, in the youth move- 
ment and among the fighters for peace and 
democracy, the promising popular move- 
ments now arising will remain disjointed and 
apart, prey to the mounting attacks of re- 
action.” 

These words may sound good, until they 
are analyzed as to their meaning In the 
Communist doubletalk. Then they take on 
a different meaning. 

LAW ABIDING WHEN CONVENIENT 

Hall, who once served a prison sentence 
for conspiracy to teach and overthrow the 
Government by force and violence, believes 
in the Constitution and due process of law 
only when it serves the Communist Party, 
In the present case, he said, “we have re- 
fused to accept this judgment, whether it 
comes from the High Court or elsewhere.” 

He wants a lot of help from a lot of peo- 
ple, but he wants them to gloss over com- 
munism in providing it. 

“The left and progressive forces cannot 
permit themselves to be split on the Com- 
munist issue, if there is to be unity and com- 
mon action,” he said. “Refusal to work with 
Communists for defense of peace and de- 
mocracy and for the people's needs is the 
first step, in splitting the people's forces.” 

What Hall and the other Communist lead- 
ers want is shelter of the Constitution till 
they can destroy that Constitution, civil and 
political, rights till such rights can be de- 
stroyed, and the help of well-meaning but 
Red-guided people of all sorts to help them 
accomplish the task. : 


Intransigent Foe of Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, March 
29, 1962, marks the 70th birthday anni- 
versary of a truly courageous prince of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Born in Austria-Hungary of prominent 
rustic parents, Jozsef Pehm put aside the 
farming chores of his youth to embark on 
a priestly career. Shortly after his ordi- 
nation he was sent to teach religion to 
high school students. There at Zalae- 
gerszeg in 1919 he encountered the enmi- 
ty of Bela Kun who inaugurated the first 
Communist reign of terror. Undaunted, 
Father Pehm published two weekly news- 
papers in a tireless effort to discredit 
Kun's poisonous doctrine. The young 
priest was thrown into prison and later 
exiled, but the influence of his writings 
together with popular unrest limited the 
Kun regime to a duration of a few 
months, 

Next to confront the dedicated clergy- 
man was the rise of fascism. Father 
Pehm, a Hungarian by choice as well 
as lineage, cast off his surname and 
chose one that identified him squarely 
against nazism and all its tenets. 

Pope Pius XI appointed him a monsi- 
gnor in 1937 and Pope Pius XII elevated 
the prelate to the rank of bishop during 
the same month of March in 1944 that 
the Nazis invaded Hungary. Outspoken 
against the persecution of Jews, the 
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Bishop of Veszprem was imprisoned on 
@ charge of treason and was not liber- 
ated until April 1945. 

Within 18 months the one-time farm 
boy became archbishop of Esztergom and 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Communists were quick to launch 
a campaign against the primate, charac- 
terizing him as reactionary and anti- 
Semitic, when in fact his only crime 
was his steadfast opposition to Commu- 
nist doctrine, particularly their atheistic 
indoctrination of schoolchildren. Ar- 
rest was inevitable and on the day fol- 
lowing Christmas 1948 he was appre- 
hended and charged with plotting 
against the government, spying, treason, 
and black-market dealings in currency. 
Haggard and unlike himself, the helpless 
victim of Soviet brainwash, he was con- 
victed of the crimes for which he was 
tried. His sentence of life imprisanment 
was revoked on October 30, 1956. From 
that day forward the American Legation 


in Budapest has been his sanctuary. The 


bishop removed from his flock prays 
daily for a lasting reunion with them. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere it is a cher- 
ished privilege to salute Jozsef Cardinal 
Mindszenty, intransigent foe of totali- 
tarianism, 


The Late Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, 
Mass.—The Ideal American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


£ or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, the people of my home city of 
Worcester, Mass., were deeply saddened 
when it was learned that on the previous 
night one of our most distinguished 
citizens, Mr. Chandler Bullock, had 
passed away at the age of 89. 

Mr. Bullock achieved national distine- 
tion as a legal authority in the insurance 
field and served as president of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America 
for 15 years. ; 

He was ån outspoken, but eminently 
just, champion and defender of private 
enterprise in its truest American tra- 
dition. 

A great many honors Were bestowed 
upon him for his business leadership. 
However, it was his unselfish and un- 
ceasing interest and participation in the 
civic progress and cultural development 
of our community that mostly generated 
the substantial esteem and affection in 
which he was universally held by our 
citizens. 

No task for the advancement of our 
community welfare was too small to en- 
gage his interest. His cheerful and will- 
ing sacrifices of time, energy, and re- 
sources for the benefit of his fellow citi- 
zens are a legend in our city. 

Mr. Bullock was a true Christian 
and genuine American gentleman and 
Worcester is a better place because he 
lived among us. 
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Our deepest sympathy is extended. to 
his gracious wife and family in their 
sorrow; while we pray divine providence 
to bestow the highest blessings upon his 
great soul in everlasting peace. 

I am pleased to include, at this point, 
a pertinent editorial about this great 
man that appeared in the March 25, 
1962, issue of the Worcester Sunday 
Telegram, and the article follows: 

CHANDLER BULLOCK 


The community has suffered a great loss 
in the death of Chandler Bullock. His life, 
his interests, his character, and his generous 
devotion to our civic welfare represented 
the spirit of Worcester at its very best. 

As a business leader of great talent and 
energy, he was one of those men who have 
contributed most significantly to the build- 
ing of our city. But he did more, for he 
Was an important contributor, also, to the 
Spirit which has made Worcester so much 
more than a mere municipality. 

He gave generously of himself in the 
politics of the city and the State, and his 
leadership in Republican Party affairs was 
aimed always toward inspiring a better 
quality in the fabric of our Government. 

But Worcester is also indebted to Chandler 
Bullock for the generosity with which he 
shared his intellectual enthusiasms. His 
continuing devotion to the arts became al- 
most a legend. He had figured most impor- 
tantly in Worcester's cultural life. He helped 
impressively in giving us the drama, the 
music, and the distinguished museum which 
means so much to all of us. 

He had a lively interest in sports. He 
loved good conversation. He was a man of 
wit and thought and friendship. He carried 
a sense of obligation to a community which 
his family, before him, had done so much to 
create. And he was eager for every oppor- 
tunity to make his home city better. 

The failing eyesight of his later 
Might have given him ample reason for with- 
drawing to the quiet privacy of age. Yet 
Chandler Bullock refused to be handicapped. 
His continuing participation in the life of 
the community was a stout and vigorous 
example of a brave man's love for his ideals, 
his city, and his fellow men. 

It was Worcester’s great good fortune to 
have such a citizen as Chandler Bullock, 


Health Care Needs in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Fisher, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., recently brought to my 
attention an effort which he is mak- 
ing in his home community to test 
the great demand, allegedly based upon 
& pressing need, for the enactment of a 
health care program under social secu- 
rity. The Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News, on March 2, made editorial com- 
ment on a statement by Michigan’s 
Democratic Governor, decrying his 
Politically inspired attack on the Kerr- 
Mills Act. 

Dr. Fisher wrote to the Enquirer 
and News probing into the operation of 
the Kerr-Mills Act in Michigan and ask- 
ing for those who needed medical care, 
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and could not receive it through reg- 
ularly established channels to give him 
the information on their cases so that a 
better understanding of the real need 
might be found. I, too, have urged those 
who write me and talk to me about the 
King-Anderson bill in terms of the great 
need in individual cases to cite these 
cases to me so we can see if there is not, 
perhaps, some already operative pro- 
gram of aid under which these needs, 
which are real, might be met. Some 
cases in this area have been traced 
down and it has been found that it is 
not a matter of there being no program 
but rather a question of a breakdown in 
its administration or ignorance of its 
existence that has prevented it from 
meeting the situation adequately. 

I am placing the Enquirer and News’ 
editorial, Dr. Fisher’s letter to that 
paper, and a letter which the doctor has 
written to report on the total lack of 
responses in the first stretch of his open 
request in the Recorp. I think it is a 
meaningful commentary on the question 
of the need for further legislation in the 
health care field: 

{From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer 
and News, Mar. 2, 1962] 
Swarnson Pays Porrrics, Bur Nor Too 
EXPERTLY 

Gov. John B. Swainson plays the game of 
politics with great enthusiasm, but he can 
hardly be accused of being a smart politician. 
His denunciation of the Kerr-Mills medical 
care program for the aging is utterly ridicu- 
lous and patently indicates that he either 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about or that 
he is deliberately dispensing misleading in- 
formation. 3 

The Governor's timing of his statement 
only calls for brief comment before 
on to the more important implications of 
what he sald. If the Kerr-Mills program has 
been such a colossal failure during its year of 
operation in Michigan—as Governor Swain- 
son has charged—then why did not the Gov- 
ernor have something to say about it earlier? 
The public may rest assured that the Gover- 
nor held his fire until he thought it would 
have the best effect politically. He released 
his criticism to coincide with President Ken- 
nedy’s.call for a socialized medical care plan 
that would supersede the Kerr-Mills law. 

Governor Swainson’s stated reasons why 
the Kerr-Mills Act has failed deserve, how- 
ever, extremely close scrutiny. He cites the 
fact that Michigan has more than 638,000 
citizens past age 65 and said that it was estl- 
mated that at least 60,000 of these would be 
eligible for assistance in the first year of op- 
eration under the Kerr-Mills program, But 
he argues that fewer than 12,000 of these 
60,000 eligible senior citizens have applied for 
help. To the Governor, such relatively light 
Participation indicates failure of the pro- 
gram; to thinking citizenry, it might prove 
that the bulk of our aging population is still 
able to meet its own needs. 

Under the Kerr-Mills Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants funds to the States on the 
basis of per capita income and the services of 
each State decides to provide the aging. The 
States themselves fix the standards of eligi- 
bility, and in the case of Michigan, the leg- 
islature decreed that single persons with an 
annual income of more than $1,500 and mar- 
ried couples with an income of more than 
$2,500 would be ineligible for Kerr-Mills 
assistance. This requirement has also been 
assailed by Governor Swainson, who would 
like to either raise the eligibility figures or 
eliminate them entirely. 

The fallacy of Governor Swalnson's state- 
ment is 50 clean cut and apparent that it be- 
trays his real intention—to cater to the votes 
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of the State's elderly population. Certainly 
if all of the 60,000 eligible senior citizens 
truly needeed public assistance, many more 
than 12,000 would have requested it. And 
on the other hand, it is entirely possible that 
the 80 percent who have not applied have not 
yet required medical care. If this be true, 
it would seem to discredit those who have 
contended that the aging present a more 
serious medica] problem than do younger 
people. 

Governor Swainson obviously has tried to 
help the Kennedy medical care program. In- 
stead, he has cast grave doubt upon its mer- 
its by ex figures that contradict its 
supporters, who contend that everyone past 
65, regardless of personal economic circum- 
stances, should have and must have Federal 
medical care. The Governor hasn't handled 
this matter adeptly at all, which might be a 
fortunate situation, at that. 

The Governor has simply proved, by using 
Michigan as an illustration, that neither the 
administration nor Congress really knows 
enough about the problem yet to advance 
any legislation beyond the Kerr-Mills Act. 
[From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer 

and News, Mar. 6, 1962] 

OUR READERS COMMENT On MEDICAL Care 
EDITOR, ENQUIRER AND NEWS: 

Anent your editorial of March 2 in which 
you state that fewer than 12,000 of Mich- 
igan’s 638,000 citizens past age 65 have ap- 
plied for medical care under Public Law 86- 
778 (Kerr-Mills), two other instances sup- 
porting your contention that adequate facil- 
ities are already available come to mind. 

The Legislature of the State of Utah ap- 
propriated $1,250,000 for the biennium 1961— 
62 for Kerr-Mills implementation. For the 
first 6 months in 1961 there were a total of 
582 cases at a cost of $26,323. 

The Indiana State Medical Society recently 
did a 30-day survey of that State’s 445,510 
residents age 65-plus. Of this number, 
300,560 owned their homes, and 367,000 were 
covered by health and accident insurance or 
veterans’ benefits. During this survey 4.357 
of these citizens were hospitalized. Eighty- 
four of them—1.93 percent—could not pay 
or make arrangements to pay their hospital 
bill, The comment was made “to generalize 
about a group of 16 million persons is ex- 
ploitation.” 

Representative THOMAS B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, in a discussion with Sec- 
retary Ribicoff last year, is reported to have 
remarked, “I have asked publicly many times 
for information about any older person who 
was not getting adequate health care. Be- 
cause it is my judgment that although we 
can improve our system, there is no one who 
is not getting the care, or who could not 
get it. 

“The AFL-CIO in my community con- 


“ducted a post-card campaign saying, ‘I am 


an older person; I am in need’ or ‘I know of 
someone who is.’ I replied to each individ- 
ually and said, ‘Give me your name so I can 
find out what is going wrong in our system." 
Mr. Secretary, I received only one reply. I 
honestly do not believe such a situation 
exists.” 

I agree with Congressman Currm that 
there is no real need for such legislation as 
H.R. 4222 (King-Anderson) tleing medical 
care to social security and with Secretary 
Ribicoff that this bill “is the item with the 
most political sex appeal—with an impact 
even on children—they have a sense of ob- 
ligation to father and mother.” I would like 
to be sure Congressman Cunris and I are 
correct. 

Will readers knowing of a case they be- 
lieve unable to get medical care have the 
patient sign his authorization to disclose 
the information and mail the identifying 
data to me at the address below? I will in- 
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vestigate and report by number and disposi- 
tion to this newspaper and Congressman 


Curtis. 
Rosert E. Fisuex, M.D. 
Marcu 17, 1962. 


THE EDITOR, 
Battle Creek Enquirer and News, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dear Sm: You were kind enough to print. 
(March 6) a letter I wrote regarding the 
possibility that we have In our area persons 
unable to obtain needed medical care. I 
would still. welcome information regarding 
such persons and will not close the record 
on this issue until April 3. However, my 
first report is short: not a single reader has 
informed me of anyone who is believed to be 
unable to obtain needed medical care. While 
this does not prove that no such persons 
exist, it does support the opinions of those 
who believe that the proposed King-Ander- 
son bill (H.R. 4222) should not be permitted 
to become law. 

Rosert E. Fisher, M.D. 


Confidence and Judgment Will Win the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph R. Slevin, 
national economics editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, which appeared 
in the March 25, 1962, issue of that 


paper. 

Mr. Slevin's interview with the inter- 
national economist Per Jacobsson illus- 
trate Mr. Jacobsson’s confidence in the 
international financial situation. Such 
confidence coming from such a man is 
something to be taken seriously. 

The article follows: 

Jacossson’s Macio BLEND ron MONEY 
MAREETS—STRONG OPTIMISM AND UNCANNY 
JUDGMENT 

(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


Wasuinoton.—The turbulent world cur- 
rency markets have calmed down in recent 
weeks and International Fund Managing 
Director Per Jacobsson believes that a funda- 
mental turn for the better may be at hand. 

Mr. Jacobsson is a wise, hearty and no- 
toriously optimistic Swede, who long ago 
decided that limbs are for climbing out on, 
but his judgments have proven-uncannily 
accurate. Many economists derided Mr. 
Jacobsson in September 1959 when he flatly 
declared the postwar inflationary surge had 
ended, but prices have been relatively steady 
ever since. 

And it was the 68-year-old international 
civil servant who led, pushed and coaxed 
France into the port-Suez economic and 
financial program that transformed Europe's 
softest major industrial country into one 
of the strongest. 


QUIET MOVEMENTS 


“This may be just the lull between two 
storms, but I wonder,” Mr. Jacobsson said 
in an interview. “It is quite conceivable it 
is the first sign of a more permanent im- 
provement. Recently there have been fairly 
large currency movements in the exchange 
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markets; but they have been relatively quiet 
and there have been very few rumors. 

“I don't want to sound too optimistic. 
One must not be complacent about these 
matters. 

“Confidence is a plant of slow growth. It 
took a long time after the revaluation of 
the deutsche mark and the Dutch guilder a 
year ago to restore confidence in the ex- 
change markets. But, at the moment, it 
seems that some results have been attained.” 

When investors become jittery they tradi- 
tionally have sent their money to Switzer- 
land for safekeeping even though they get 
no interest from Swiss banks, but Mr. Jacobs- 
son said a “strange thing” has been happen- 
ing lately. Investors have been taking money 
out of Switzerland, he said. 

The IMF Director pulled his chair closer, 
and leaned forward, “If there is greater 
confidence, people do not want to keep their 
money in accounts in which there is no in- 
terest,” he emphasized. 

WITH LEAGUE 9 YEARS 


Mr. Jacobsson became an official of the 
Swedish Ministry of Finance in July 1917, 
“a long time ago.” He joined the economic 
and financial section of the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat in 1920, spent 9 years with 
the league, worked briefly for the Swedish 
Government and for Krueger & Toll, then 
spent 25 years at the Bank of International 
Settlements in Basle before becoming Man- 
aging Director of the IMF in 1956. 

“So I've only really been in this business 
for over 40 years,” Mr. Jacobsson said. “I 
was 68 on the 5th of February. I am 5 days 
older than Macmillan and 8 weeks older than 
Khrushchev. It's beginning to be a long 
time.” 

Mr. Jacobsson said the international situa- 
tion must be watched constantly because 
conditions do not remain static, 

“I have seen so many shifts in my life- 
time,“ he said. “At the end of World War I, 
people spoke of peace forever. In the twen- 
ties, they spoke of prosperity forever. Then, 
in the depression, they spoke of cheap money 
forever. After World War II, they spoke of 
the dollar shortage forever. It's all gone to 
the wind. 

“So I have my doubts when people speak 
of anything forever.“ We live in a changing 
world.” 

Mr. Jacobsson said one change for the 
better has been a definite improvement in 
the weak U.S. balance of payments position 
in the last year. 7 

EUROPE'S RATES DIP 

There is less disposition to send money 
from the United States to Europe, for interest 
rates are tending lower there and the Gov- 
ernment is supporting short-term rates here, 
he said. 

“Another reason is that wage increases in 
Europe have been much higher than in this 
country, The Germans say their wages in- 
creased an average 10 percent last year and 
they revalued their currency 5 percent. 
That makes, internationally, an increase of 
15 percent. In France 9 percent, in Switzer- 
land people give different figures—6 to 9 
percent. 

In the United States, the official rise for 
the hourly wage was something like 2.7 per- 
cent. This does not mean there are not still 
important differences between the United 
States and Europe, but what changes there 
have been, have been toward better equili- 
brium. 

Could there be another sustained inflation- 
ary upsurge in the free world? 

"I don’t know how to do it,“ Mr. Jacobsson 
replied. “With present supplies and capacity, 
I don't know where it will come from. There 
is so much competition that prices are not 
likely to rise, These problems are interna- 
tional now, Everybody has to be more care- 
ful,” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
much too often we, in the Congress, are 
being bombarded with messages from the 
executive branch of Government for 
immediate legislation deemed necessary 
to solve some great crisis. We are led to 
believe that all our past efforts in the 
advancement of our Nation to its present 
heights have actually been failure. 

Fortunately for us, the commonsense 
that American continually exhibit at the 
grassroots level protect us from the im- 
practical, ill-conceived brainstorms of 
the present toplevel bureaucratic strata. 
I ask leave to insert into the Recorp at 
this point an editorial in the La Grange 
Citizen of March 22, which in its 
philosophical evaluation merits our 
thought. 

The editorial follows: 

BUILDING SLOwLY BUT SOLIDLY 


Rome was not built in a day, nor can the 
United States be bullt to perfection over- 
night, 

And how slowly dawns the realization that 
much of American society's latter-day super- 
structure must be stripped away from the 
fundamental plans drawn by the founders 
of the Republic. 

And how very few of us have awakened to 
the danger threatened by these alluringly at- 
tractive yet tacked-on additions to 
the basic structure of our free system. 

These thoughts derive from our attempt 
to evaluate the lecture series about Regi- 
mentation or Freedom“, which concluded a 
6-week run Monday night at the Coulter 
Post American Legion home in La Grange. 

All in all, several hundred citizens heard 
all or part of the series, which both reviewed 
and interpreted history, with special em- 
phasis on pointing out the ways by which a 
free society may drift unconcernedly toward 
brutal totalitarianism, 

The series, sponsored by several leading 
civic and patriotic groups, was irreproach- 
ably conducted. The very excellence of the 
material and its fair, reasonable presentation 
causes this writer to regret deeply that more 
of these persons who make a hobby of criti- 
cizing what they are fond of calling (often 
erroneously) “extremist activity on the 
right did not attend. 

We are more disheartened than amused by 
the folly of those who mistakenly think of 
themselves as liberals and say, “I don't need 
to go to one of those ‘seminars’ to tell you 
what I think of them.” 

Those persons who did make the effort to 
find out for themselves on six cold Monday 
evenings were well rewarded for their sacri- 
fice. Most of them left the final session with 
both a resolve to accept and discharge the 
responsibilities implicit in the freedom they 
enjoy, and an active desire to encourage 
other men, women, and children to expose 
themselves to similar stimuli, 

Compared to the magnitude of the perils 
that threaten America and its heritage of 
freedom, the number of active, constructively 
concerned citizens seems a pitifully small 
handful. 

But we draw encouragement from knowl- 
edge that the handful today is far greater 
than it was only several years Its 
growth, accompanied by a slow but general 
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awakening, is certainly attributable in large 
measure to such responsible programs as 
that just concluded here. 

It will take a lot more effort and a lot more 
time before we can even come close to build- 
ing a perfectly structured free society. But 
the rebuilding has begun and continues, lit- 
tle by little. 

Progress itself is usually dull, seemingly 
insignificant. Only the end results are 
spectacular, 


Constitutional Government Threatened 
by President Kennedy’s Grab for 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, unless the 
average American citizen keeps a score- 
card he may not realize how far down 
the road to dictatorship we have already 
traveled in just a little over a year of the 
Kennedy administration, No Chief Ex- 
ecutive in history has been so careless 
with the Constitution. The following 
editorial from the Dallas Morning News 
recounts some of the powers the Presi- 
dent has taken upon himself without 
even bothering to ask Congress. In 
addition to the power he already has, he 
continues to pressure Congress for more 
authority to bypass the legislative branch 
which, if the trend continues, will sub- 
vert the Constitution entirely and gov- 
ernmeht of law will be no more. 

PRESIDENT'S POWER 

Never before in U.S. history have so many 
attempts been made by a President to in- 
crease powers of the executive branch at 
the expense of Congress. In his first 15 
months in office, President Kennedy has out- 
done F.D.R. in efforts to violate the spirit as 
Well as the letter of the Constitution with 
regard to the historic separation of powers. 

Among many other items, the President 
has recently asked Congress to grant him 
powers which the Constitution gave Con- 
gress and denied to the Chief Executive in 
three major areas: (1) Massive public works 
authority, (2) tax rate manipulation, and (3) 
tariff adjustment. 

In asking Congress for these powers, how- 
ever, the President is going about the matter 
legitimately, If Congress sees in such re- 
quests a violation of the separation of powers 
or other dangerous consequences, it is up to 
the. Congress to block such requests—and 
no harm is done. 

But it is an entirely different matter when 
the President assumes powers which he does 
not have without going to Congress to ask 
for them. This is a great danger, and one 
which has rapidly grown worse since Mr. 
Kennedy took office in January 1961. 

An equally dangerous encroachment on 
the rights of Congress is the President's 
refusal to carry out laws which have been 
duly passed. This, too, has been on the rise 
lately. 

Here are a few recent examples of how 
Mr, Kennedy and his executive branch have 
been both assuming powers they do not 
have and failing to execute the law of 
the land: 

The B-70 program—refusal to spend funds 
Congress has directed the Defense Depart- 
ment to spend. 
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Battle Act—falilure to cut off foreign-aid 
moneys to nations trading with members 
of the Communist bloc, as required by this 
act. 
Ball report—refusal to open State De- 
partment files to Congress showing U.S. 
trade with Red nations, and to give Congress 
& copy of this report which urges an in- 
crease of such trade. 

Peace Corps—initially set up without con- 
gressional approval, recently increased in 
size and funds without authorization from 
Congress, 

Military muzzling—denial of information 
pertaining to censorship. 

Cambodia aid—refusal to explain how 
U.S, funds were used to build part of a 
Soviet project, deletion of names of those 
involved when report was given. 

Vietnam—failure to explain U.S. involve- 
ment to Congress. 

Tariff negotiations—exceeding limits of 

congressional instructions and failure to ask 
for Senate ratification in treaty signed with 
24 nations. 
Red propsganda—lifting ban against 
propaganda in U.S. mails without authoriza- 
tion from Congress, refusal to reinstate ban 
after House of Representatives voted to re- 
store it. : 

The list grows longer every day. In some 
of these cases—such as the military censor- 
ship issue—the President is within his 
rights to deny Congress certain information, 
but only by the use of Executive privilege. 
In such cases, however, the President has 
simply defied Congress before employing this 
rare measure. 

In other matters, the President could veto 
acts of Congress—for this is also his privi- 
lege. In such cases Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to override a veto. 

But the President cannot flatly refuse to 
enforce acts which Congress has passed and 
he (or an earlier Chief Executive) has signed 
into law. To do so would be to break his 
oath of office and to commit an offense 
punishable by impeachment. 

It is argued frequently that precedent 
is on the President's side in many of these 
matters, that other Presidents have assumed 
these same powers. 

This is not true. The Supreme Court con- 
sistently has denied most of these encroach- 
ments on the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress, and frequently has spoken out against 
efforts to bypass Congress. 

Even in cases where there are precedents, 
however, Executive encroachment of congres- 
sional power does not become correct. Two 
wrongs have never made a right. The Su- 
preme Court also has held that even when 
Congress has allowed its powers to lapse or 
to be transferred to the Executive it has not 
lost those powers. Such powers—if they 
have been granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution—are always there and may at any 
time be reclaimed. z 


Defender of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the tide of encroaching com- 
munism is eroding at the foundation of 
our priceless heritage of constitutional 
government. 

The far leftwing elements of our be- 
loved Nation seek to destroy the break- 
waters and allow our constitutional 
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Tights to be swept away on the sea of 
socialism 


Our country is beset by many perils 
in these times. Capable leadership is 
always needed to steer our Nation home 
to a safe harbor. In an address March 
17 before the Charleston, S. C., Chapter 
of the Hibernians, my distinguished 
friend, Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia, cited the noble example, the 
unsurpassed courage, and the valor of 
the leaders of the armies of the Con- 
federacy as an example of men believing 
in their constitutional rights and will- 
ing to die—if necessary—to spell out 
these rights. 

Senator Rosertson’s remarks speak 
for themselves. I believe they are so 
important to believers in constitutional 
government they should be made avail- 
able through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I hereby sub- 
mit his address: 


REMARKS oF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CHARLESTON, S.C., CHAPTER oF HIBER- 
NIANS, CHARLESTON, S. C., MarcH 17, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and fellow 

Americans, it is a high honor, a coveted priv- 
lege to address the members of a fraternal 
order which can boast of a proud history of 
more than a century and a half—an order 
dedicated to the service of mankind and the 
second greatest commandment “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And in these 

times when the future of our Republic is 

threatened by the anti-God ideology of 

communism from abroad and a marked trend 

toward the welfare state at home, it is a 

source of real inspiration to me to address 

a group that has never wavered in its bup- 

port of States rights and a system of private 

enterprise within the framework of Amer- 
ican constitutional liberty. 

Nothing has given me greater satisfaction 
throughout my service in the Congress of 
the United States than the privilege I have 
enjoyed of knowing and serving with the 
splendid men who, during that period, have 
represented the great State of South Caro- 
lina and who fully shared my belief in 
States rights and my love and admiration 
of what we in Virginia still call the Old 
South. Unfortunately, time will not permit 
me to mention in detail all of my distin- 
guished friends from South Carolina, first 
in the House and then in the Senate, but 
I do wish to mention my service in the 
House with the outstanding Representative 
from this District, MENDEL Rivers, who has 
made an outstanding contribution not only 
to the development of the splendid Charles- 
ton Navy Yard but to the defense posture 
of our entire Nation. 

As many of you will recall, I served on the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
under the chairmanship of that distin- 
guished southern gentleman and outstand- 
ing statesman, Burnet Rhett Maybank, 
“First in war, first- in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” We all loved 
Burnie Maybank. And, during more recent 
years, I have enjoyed my service in the 
Senate with your two outstanding Senators, 
OLIN JOHNSTON and Strom THuRMOND. We 
have stood shoulder to shoulder in opposi- 
tion to iniquitous civil rights bills and how 
it has delighted my heart to see the gallant 
THURMOND as morally brave on the Senate 
floor as he was physically brave on the bat- 
tlefield, cross swords with those who wit- 
tingly, or unwittingly, would abandon the 
restraints of constitutional government and 
take us headlong down the road to statism. 

While we in Virginia are proud of the fact 
that through his matchless oratory Patrick 
Henry was privileged to be the sparkplug of 
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our fight for freedom we shall never forget 
the outstanding contribution of our sister 
State of South Carolina, through Edward 
Rutledge and three others, to the formula- 
tion and promulgation of the Declaration of 
Independence, nor the contribution of John 
Rutledge, two distinguished members of the 
Pinckney family and Pierce Butler, to the 
formation of a more perfect Union under 
the greatest instrument ever struck off by 
the hand and purpose of man. We in Vir- 
ginia still cherish the remark of your great 
Charles Pinckney at your State convention 
in May 1788 that ratified the Philadelphia 
Constitution, when referring to the sovereign 
States that were to form the new Union, he 
said: “On them rests the general fabric; on 
their foundation is this magnificent struc- 
ture of freedom erected, each depending 
upon, supporting, and protecting the other; 
nor so intimate is the connection, can the 
one be removed without prostrating the 
other in ruin; like the head and the body, 
separate them and they dle.” 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
remind you that bellevers of States rights in 
South Carolina shared the doubts of the 
believers of States rights in Virginia that 
the rights of the States and the people 
thereof were not adequately protected by the 
Constitution as framed in Philadelphia and 

ently the ratifying conventions of 
both States insisted on clarifying and protec- 
tive amendments. Your ratifying conven- 
tion adopted a resolution which said: “This 
convention doth also declare, that no sec- 
tion or paragraph of the said Constitution 
warrants a construction that the States do 
not retain every power not expressly relin- 
by them, and vested in the general 
government of the Union.” 
That same sentiment was reiterated by one 
of the Nation's greatest statesmen, John C. 
Calhoun, who said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on February 4, 1836; “That the States 
which form our Federal Union are sovereign 
and independent communities, bound to- 
gether by a constitutional compact, and are 
of all the belonging to 
distinct and separate States, excepting such 
as are delegated to be exercised by the Gen- 
eral Government, is assumed as unquestion- 
able. The compace itself expressly provides 
that all powers not delegated are reserved to 
to the States and the people .“ 

Incidentally, Virginia asks the privilege of 
sharing South Carolina's pride in Calhoun 
because his maternal grandfather John 
Caldwell, was a Presbyterian preacher in the 
valley of Virginia, where I live. He brought 
to that area a group of Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants who were in search of both religious 
and political freedom. Thank God they 
passed on to generations yet unborn their 
passionate devotion to those fundamental 
principles. 

In urging the States to ratify the Philadel- 
phia Constitution, Alexander Hamilton, as 
well as James Madison, tnsisted that the Fed- 
eral Government to be created under the 
Constitution would be a government of soy- 
ereign States which had no more powers than 
those delegated to it. But, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Madison proposed safe- 

amendments, including the 10th 
amendment, which spelled out the fact that 
the sovereign States and the people thereof 
had reserved all powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government. There was nothing 
written into the Federal Constitution which 
denied to any member State the right to 
withdraw from the Union I tt saw fit to do 
80. There was no power given the President 
of the United States to call for troops to 
make war against States which had exercised 
their constitutional right to withdraw from 
the Union. It was not in the stars for the 
Union to be permanently divided; it was 
not God's purpose that the South should 
prevail upon the battlefield, but it was cer- 
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tainly a part of divine destiny that the South 
should demonstrate to the world the mean- 
ing of loyalty to a fundamental principle of 
government; to prove the the truth of Jeff's 
statement nothing is unchangeable but the 
inherent and unalienable right of man"; 
and it was certainly God's purpose that great 
military leaders such as Hampton and Bee 
of South Carolina, and Lee and Jackson of 
Virginia, should set for all succeeding gen- 
erations an example of nobility of purpose 
and itrefragable courage. Since you of 
course, are familiar with the great leaders 
which your State furnished to the Confeder- 
ate cause, I am sure you will grant to me 
the liberty of referring to the contribution 
made to the Confederate cause by two lead- 
ers who lived in my hometown of Lexing- 
ton—Lee and Jackson. 

Each of them achieved fame in his lifetime, 
and, what is better, a “home in the minds of 
men.“ 

Lee, of course, is recognized as one of the 
great military leaders of all time. This out- 
standing soldier, who led the Army of north- 
ern Virginia during the long, hard war years, 
had been asked originally, as the Nation 
divided itself into two armed camps, to take 
command of the Federal forces, a clear in- 
dication of the regard in which he was held. 

Jackson's military genius alone would have 
assured his greatness. His tactics have been 
studied—and used—by soldiers of many ar- 
mies. Historians of both World Wars find 
examples of victories which were won by the 
employment of Jackson's turning movement. 
The great English soldier, Field Marshal 
Wolseley properly said: “The fame of Stone- 
wall Jackson is no longer the exclusive 
property of Virginia and the South; it has 
become the birthright of every man privi- 
leged to call himself an American.” 

But these two Virginians achieved more 
than recognition for their deeds; they at- 
tained true greatness that is not based upon 
physical strength, political power, mental 
brilliancy, or accumulated wealth, but rather 
upon the type o? sacrificial service that a 
man renders to his day and generation. 
Their test of unselfish love and devotion to 
duty goes beyond the political idealism of 
Pericles’ tribute to the young men of Athens 
when he said: “So they gave their bodies to 
the commonwealth and received, each for his 
own memory, that will never die, and 
with it the grandest of all sepulchers, not 
that in which their mortal bones are laid, 
but a home in the minds, of men, where 
their glory remains fresh to stir to speech 
or action as the occasion comes by. For the 
whole earth is the sepulcher of famous men; 
and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on far 
away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men’s lives * .“ 

By their devotion to duty, their idealism 
and their sterling moral character, the story 
of Lee and Jackson has become a cherished 
tradition of the South, “woven” (as Pericles 
said) “into the stuff of other men’s lives.” 

Let us look briefly at each of these Vir- 
ginians who remain shining examples of the 
dedicated life that all of us should strive to 
emulate. 

There never was a nobler man in all re- 
corded history than Robert E. Lee and none 
who has left a greater imprint upon succeed- 
ing generations. 

Yet, shortly before his death, Lee, in his 
great humility, indicated he felt he had done 
nothing worth while, saying, “Life is gliding 
away and I have nothing to show for mine. 
I pray I may be spared to accomplish some- 
thing for the benefit of mankind and the 
honor of God.” There is at least one his- 
torian who still lists Lee as a failure simply 
because he was the commander in chief of 
an army that suffered total defeat and the 
leader of a cause which that historian listed 
ns a lost cause. But most historians, includ- 
ing the great Virginian, Douglas Southall 
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Freeman, and the people generally of the 
entire Nation endorse the opinion of Lee ex- 
pressed by Senator Ben Hill, of Georgia, 
when he sald: “He was a foe without hate, 
& friend without treachery, a soldier with- 
out vices, and a victim without murmuring. 
He was a public officer without vices, a 
private citizen without wrong, a neighbor 
without reproach, a Christian without hy- 
pocrisy, and a man without guilt. He was 
Caesar without his ambition, Napoleon with- 
out his selfishness, and Washington without 
his reward. He was as obedient to authority 
as a servant and royal in authority as a 
king. He was as gentle as a woman in life, 
pure as a virgin in thought, watchful as a 
Roman vestal, submissive to law as Socra- 
tes, and grand in battle as Achilles,” 
Military experts throughout the world now 
rank Lee as one of the greatest military 
leaders of the English-speaking peopics and 
second only to him, Thomas J. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, the great lieutenant on whom Lee 
so heavily relied. In the quiet and reserved 
VMI professor, in the consecrated Presbyte- 
rian deacon, who each Sunday morning 
taught a class of Negro slaves, no one in Lex- 
ington could visualize the military genius 
later to be displayed by Jackson in his famous 
valley campaign. Even his own soldiers at 
first misunderstood him. They thought him 
harsh, even cruel; but as their experience 
increased they recognized the wisdom of his 
severity and when they looked upon that 
kindly face, grave and determined as it was, 
they realized how closely his firmness was 
allied to tenderness. No one could, like him, 
unless it was Napolean, establish and main- 
tain discipline worthy of the best in the 
Anglo-Saxon nature, which had honor for its 
principle and glory for its reward. From 
him his soldiers and the people of his South- 
land learned the self-denial, which fs the 
root of all religion, the self-control which fs 
the root of all manliness. It was this disci- 
pline which enabled the first brigade to turn 
the tide of battle at Bull Run, or first 
Manassas. McDowell's men were carrying all 
before. them and by an impetuous rush had 
carried Henry Hill which was a commanding 
point in the very center of the Confederate 
lines and the key of the battleground. Bee, 
Bartow, Evans, and Hampton were driven in 


beating us back.” “Then, sir, we shall give 
them the bayonet,” said Jackson, as his thin 
lips closed like a vise. Bee. 
Jackson's confidence, galloped back to h 
broken lincs and shouted: “Look, 
Jackson, standing like a stone wall. 
behind the Virginians.” 

Jackson gave his life for the cause and 
as a professional soldier who had suffered a 
major defeat it would have been easier for 
Lee to have done likewise because it will be 
recalled that he said shortly before he sur- 
rendered at Appomattox: “How easily I 
could be rid of this and be at rest. I have 
only to ride along the line and all will be 
over. But it is our duty to live. What will 
become of the women and children of the 
South if we are not here to protect them?” 
It was in that devotion to duty to protect 
the women and children of the South and 
to train the youth of the South to repair 
the ravages of a fraternal war that Lee made 
his greatest contribution not only to his day 
and generation but to all succeeding genera- 
tions. 

After Appomattox, Lee was without funds 
or income. His property had been confis- 
cated and his family was in need. An insur- 
ance company offered him its presidency at 
an annual salary of $75,000. His answer re- 
fects the character and integrity of the man. 
He sald: “I have nothing to give the insur- 
ance business but my name, and my name is 
not for sale.” 
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Instead of seeking personal gain or trying 
to justify past conduct, he turned his atten- 
tion to the education of the youth of the 
Nation. Lee accepted the presidency of what 
was then a small, struggling school—Wash- 
ington College in Lexington, Va., now Wash- 
ington and Lee University. There he met 
the challenge of his remaining years by 
guiding, inspiring, and training the future 
hope of the Nation, its youth. His own ex- 
ample was their best lesson, and remains 
the best lesson for the youth of today. 

We live in a period when the heritage of 
constitutional liberty in which both North 
and South believed, although they were di- 
vided on how it should be preserved, is 
threatened anew by so-called liberals at 
home, who would take us down the road to 
socialism, and by Communists abroad who 
threaten to impose their will by force upon 
& free world. For the preservation at home 
of those priceless principles of political and 
economic freedom that were born of the 
brain and purchased with the blood of our 
Founding Fathers, we have never had a 


greater need to be reminded of the example 


set us by the noble leaders of our Con- 
federacy. 

It will be 101 years ago next July since the 
gallant Gen, Bernard Bee of Charleston re- 
ferred to Jackson as a stone wall. Bee fell 
On the bloody field of First Manassas but 
the memory of his famous battle cry lives 
on, woven into the stuff of other men's 
lives, It is my hope, it is my earnest prayer 
that if we of the present Virginia genera- 
tion will make a fight for the preservation 
of States rights and American constitutional 
liberty worthy of the memory of Stonewall 
Jackson, there will be heard again the rally- 
ing cry of all lovers of constitutional gov- 
ernment: “Rally behind the Virginians,” 


Free Trade Means Insolvency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for printing in the (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement made by Mr. Carl 
H. Wilken, director of research of the 
National Foundation for Economic Sta- 
bility, before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means during consideration 
of legislation designed to extend the so- 
Called reciprocal trade act. 

This statement shows clearly why the 
legislation proposed by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration should not be enacted. It 
demonstrates that the United States 
Cannot embark on a policy and program 
of free trade. 

The statement follows: 

FREE TRADE Means INSOLVENCY 
(By Carl H. Wilken) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, my name is Carl H. 
Wilken, director of research of the National 
Foundation for Economic Stability, incor- 
Porated in 1959 for the purpose of making 
an initial and continuing study of the record 
of our economy as a whole and its various 
Segments. 

This study covers the period 1929 through 
1961 in regard to both our domestic and 
foreign trade. Our purpose in appearing 
before the committee is to provide the re- 
suit and benefit of our studies, 
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In the past few months we have made a 
of the income of private enter- 
prise, made up of 9,200,000 business units, 
with wages, salaries and the net interest 
component of our national income which 
reflects the capital costs involved in our cycle 
of production and distribution. This study 
is specific for the period 1946-61. 

Following World War H. in 1946-50 our 
economy adjusted its production and price 
level to incorporate the increase in industrial 

from 66 cents an hour in 1940 to 
$1,329 an hour as the average in the 5-year 
period. We also in ted the increase 
in capital costs involved in a debt expansion 
from $216 billion (public and private) to an 
average of a little over 8500 billion in 
1946-50. 

The income of the United States at any 
point is the result of two factors. First, our 
total production of goods and services and, 
second, the price at which it is sold. In 1946- 
50 our total production times our price level 
gave us an average income of $212.4 billion. 
The different segments of our economy were 
in approximately the same balance as the 
average from 1929 up to this period. 

Our economy in 1946-50, for all practical 
purposes, was solvent. The Federal budget 
was not only in balance but averaged a sur- 
plus. The expansion of the private debt, a 
normal occurrence as some people invest 
their savings and borrow additional funds 
from the savings of others, was in approxi- 
mate balance with actual profits and savings. 

Our comparison of the income of private 
enterprise with wages and salaries and 
capital costs is, in reality, a profit and loss 
statement for private enterprise and, in turn, 
becomes a profit and loss statement for the 
United States as a whole. 

In the 11 years 1951 to 1961 wages and 
salaries and interest, which must be met out 
of the operations of private enterprise, in- 
creased 129 percent. The income of private 
enterprise to be in balance with wages, sal- 
aries, and capital costs should have increased 
129 percent. But, the record reveals that 


the income of private enterprise increased 


only 32 percent. 

The prices of other than farm products, 
which private enterprise has to buy, in 1961 
were 32 percent higher than in 1946-50, and 
it should be obvious that the combined in- 
come of the 9,200,000 business units would 
not buy any more production than in 1946-50. 

The cumulative shortage of income for 
private enterprise in the 11 years 1951-61 as 
compared to wages, salaries, and interest to- 
taled approximately 8375 billion. Because 
private enterprise is an integral part of the 
economy as a whole, this shortage could not 
be included in our national income. 

To offset this shortage of loss in national 
income, we added $514 billion to the total 
debt (public and private) from the end of 
1950 to the end of 1961. This amount of debt 
expansion was not sufficient to entirely offset 
our operating loss, and we had three reces- 
sions which cut back production worth $250 
billion, and we lost this income. But we 
did have the resources, the labor force, and 
the capital investment to produce this addi- 
tional umount of goods. 

The point I wish to drive home is that in 
the past 11 years the United States has oper- 
ated at a terrific loss. 

In 1961 the shortage of private enterprise 
approximated $53.5 billion. In order to meet 
our 1961 wages, salaries, and interest we 
should have produced goods and services 
with $487 billion. However, our national 
income was only $430 billion. The difference 
of $57 billion was our operating loss for the 
economy as a whole. 

To prevent even gerater losses in 1961 we 
added $55 billion to the total debt (public 
and private), or approximately $15 billion 
more than in 1960. The overall result was 
an increase of $13.1 billion in national In- 
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come from 1960 to 1961. Approximately 82.5 
percent of this increase was from wages, sal- 
aries, and interest, which increased the rela- 
tive shortage of private enterprise. 

In 1961 we reached a level wherein 1 per- 
cent of our price level involves approximately 
$5 billion. Also, 1 percent of our total pro- 
duction involves $5 billion. Therefore, if 
for some reason our price level drops 1 per- 
cent we will lose $5 billion. Should this take 
Place, we would have to reduce our produc- 
tion 1 percent, and this would force us to 
lose another $5 billion. 

To illustrate this specifically, in the pe- 
riod 1929-33 our consumer price level dropped 
25 percent, with the result that in 1933 we 
were losing 55 percent of the income in 1929. 
A similar happening today would cut back 
our national income from $430 to $192 billion, 

I would like to point out that at present 
we have five times as many dollars of income 
and five times as many dollars of debt in- 
volved as compared to 1929. For that reason, 
we must be very cautious of the price level 
and production in the United States if we 
wish to avoid a repetition of the 1929-33 
depression. 

In 1961, we should have had either 13 per- 
cent more production or 13 percent higher 
price level to earn the income required to 
meet 1961 wages, salaries, and interest. 


CAUSE OF THE OPERATING LOSS 


In the period following 1946-50 we did 
not make any move toward tariffs, 
which many blamed for the recession from 
1929-41. The operating loss following 
1946-50 was caused by a drop in commodity 
prices, which was also the cause of the 
depression from 1929 to 1933, 

In 1946-50 the price of farm products at 
wholesale was 99.5 percent of the level of 
other than farm products at wholesale. The 
direct result was that the income of rural 
America, primarily dependent upon the value 
of its farm production, was in balance with 
wages, salaries, and interest cost, which de- 
termined the price of things rural America 
had to buy. 

I would like to point out further that as a 
direct result of the average of $212.4 billion 
of national income in the United States in 
1946-50, this buying power kept the price of 
commodities for the entire world at the level 
required by the United States to meet its 
payrolls and capital costs. In other words, 
we were paying a comparable price for im- 
ports in line with the price which other 
countries had to pay for our exports. 

In 1951 the Office of Price Stabilization 
established price ceilings on consumer goods 
with a ruling that industry should operate 
on 85 percent of normal operating profits. 
This brought about a price squeeze in which 
industry, in trying to earn a normal profit, 
bid down the price of commodities. 

Of far greater importance was the fact 
that Great Britain in 1949 devaluated the 
pound from $4.05 to $2.80, or approximately 
30 percent. This had the effect of reducing 
world commodity prices 30 percent in terms 
of our prices, and, in addition, reduced the 
buying power of other nations dependent 
upon commodities for income with which 
to buy American products. 

As a result of these two factors, in 1961 
the price of farm products in the United 
States was 88 percent of 1947-49 as 100, and 
the price of other than farm products was 
127.7 percent, reflecting a price balance be- 
tween rural America and industrial America 
of 68 percent. 


In 1961 we were losing 32 percent of the 
market we needed in rural areas to keep the 
income of private enterprise in balance with 
1961 wages, salaries, and interest. In addi- 
tion, the drop in the price in world areas 
cut back the buying power of other coun- 
tries, and today they are receiving about 65 
cents to buy $1 worth. of goods from the 
United States. 
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Stated bluntly, we lack 35 percent of the 
domestic market and 35 percent of the for- 
eign market needed to meet current wages 
and capital costs. We find ourselves in a 
position of having to increase the mortgage 
against the United States to buy our domes- 
tic production and provide funds to main- 
tain our current level of exports through for- 
eign ald, etc. We have only 6 percent of the 
world’s population, and cannot continue very 
long to operate as we have been operating 
in the past 11 years. 

The record of what has happened since 
1946-50 and what happened in 1929-33 


proves that the real barrier to trade is not 


tariffs but the price of principal commodities 
which determine the income of the United 
States and all other countries. Tariffs are 
the result of price fluctuations. Under the 
operation of our trade agreements since 
1935, whenever countries ran short of in- 
come due to a drop in the price of goods they 
had to sell, they were forced to shut off im- 
which they could not pay for. 

In the period from 1946 to the present we 
have had a realistic approach to our trade 
with other countries through our sugar 


agreement. Under it, we are paying the do- 
mestic more than twice the world 
price, g the need for a price which 


recognizin 

is in balance with American costs. In addi- 
tion, we are paying countries from whom 
we buy approximately 50 percent of the sugar 
we need approximately twice the world price, 
recognizing the fact that if they are to buy 
our products they must have an income 
compsrable to the price they pay us for our 
exports, 

If we should repeal this legislation, we 
would lose income in the United States as 
our price moves down to the world level, 
and other countries would lose income with 
which to buy our products. In other words, 
we will lose both domestic and foreign 
markets. 

I would like to point out what has hap- 
pened from 1929 to the present. I will relate 
total exports to wages, salaries and interest 
in 1929, again in 1940, in 1946-50, and in 
1961. 

In 1929, total wages and interest were 
$57.5 billion as compared to a national in- 
come of $87.8 billion. In 1929, total exports 
were $5,240 million. In other words, they 
ratioed 9.1 percent to wages and interest. 

In 1935 we enacted the Trade Agreements 
Act and proceeded to reduce tariffs to ex- 
pand our foreign trade. In 1940, total wages 
and interest were $56.6 billion while the na- 
tional income was $81.6 billion. Our total 
exports were 64.021 million, or $1,219 million 
less than in 1929, and in a ratio to wages and 
interest of 7.1 percent. In 1941, our exports 
recovered to 1929 totals, as our price level 
also came back to 1929 levels. 

In 1946-50 our income was in balance with 
wages and interest. Total wages and inter- 
est had moved up to $140.8 billion and the 
national income averaged $2124 billion. 
Total exports were an average of $11,829 mil- 

_lion or 83 percent of wages and interest. 

In 1950, following the devaluation of the 
British pound, our exports dropped over 62 
billion below the 1948 level, and our imports 
of farm products in the fiscal year 1950-51 
exceeded our exports by $1.7 billion, thus 
hh pats to the break in farm prices in 

951. 

In 1961, total wages and interest had moved 
up to $322.9 billion with a national income 
of $430 billion, and total exports were $19.8 
billion, This total was in ratio to wages and 
interest of approximately 6.1 percent as com- 
pared to 8.3 percent in 1946-50. This rep- 
resents a decline of about 27 percent from 
1946-50, reflecting the drop in buying power 
of other countries, I would like to point 
out that in order to maintain the $19.8 bll- 
lon of exports, about 25 percent of the 
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total was financed with foreign aid and other 
measures. 

Tariff reduction, without a recovery of com- 
modity prices in the United States and the 
rest of the world, will increase the loss in 
both domestic and foreign markets as our 
price level and the level of world prices move 
downward toward 1942 levels in balance with 
the wage scale in Western Europe and in 
balance with an industrial wage of $0.853 an 
hour in the United States in 1942. 

This would force a repetition of the eco- 
nomic- collapse of 1929-33. The Ways and 
Means Committee has the responsibility of 
initiating legislation which levies taxes re- 
quired to balance the budget. 

To illustra the effect of what has happened 
since 1946-50 to our fiscal policies, I will use 
a single factor, corporate profits before taxes. 
In 1961, to balance with 1961 wages and 
interest, corporate profits before taxes should 
have totaled $69 billion. Instead, they ac- 
tually had $46 billion, or a shortage of $23 
billion, One-half this shortage was lost by 
the Federal Treasury in the form of corpo- 
rate taxes. The other half was lost by cor- 
porations which reduced their profits after 
taxes by $12.5 billion which should have 
been available for use in paying dividends 
and furnishing new capital for expansion. 

If we wish to have a solvent economy, our 
first step should be to restore farm prices 
and other raw materials to the same balance 
with wages and interest that existed in 
1946-50, and protect these prices with what- 
ever measures are necessary. Second, we 
should pay other countries a price for their 
exports to us which is comparable to, or in 
balance with, the price they have to pay for 
our exports, as we are successfully doing in 
the case of sugar. 

Third, with this as an example, we should 
provide the leadership to bring world com- 
modity prices up to the American level which 
we need in order to have a solvent economy. 
Without such steps, the other countries with 
current commodity prices cannot earn the 
income to buy our products, nor can they 
earn the new capital needed for expansion, 

We cannot have a solvent United States, as 
a foundation on which to help the rest of 
the world, by moving down to a price level 
which means a depression in the United 
States and an increase in the poverty and 
underdevelopment in 50 percent of the rest 
of the world. $ 


Action Was Unwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News, March 
16, 1962, commenting on the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House propos- 
ing a withholding tax on dividends: 

Action Was UNWISE 

Democrats in control of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means acted unwiscly 
in voting for a 20-percent withholding tax 
on dividends and interest. Last year the 
committee approved a similar withholding of 
16%4 percent, but it was not enacted. 

The levy constitutes double taxation, since 
the same income already has been taxed in 
the 52-percent Federal levy on corporation 
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profits. The stockholders pay again on what 
they receive as dividends. But to withhold 
this tax at the source, and that on interest, 
would put an enormous burden of extra 
bookkeeping on ations and banks, 
which already must withhold income and 
social security taxes on wages. 

This measure also would complicate the 
making out of individual income tax returns, 
including those of thousands of elderly per- 
sons who receive income from dividends and 
interest. It would complicate the work of 
the tax service and impose new bookkeeping 
more costly than the small losses now suf- 
fered from the neglect of a few taxpayers to 
list such income, Often the 20-percent de- 
duction would make it necessary for the 
Government to make refunds. 

The House should reject the committee 
recommendations. 


Testimony of Robert F. Hannum Before 
the House of Representatives Ways 
and Means Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
hometown there is an outstanding man- 
ufacturer of fine glass. The Fostoria 
Glass Co. and its employees have de- 
veloped an enviable reputation for the 
quality of their work. 

Over the years they have been ad- 
versely affected by the trade policy of our 
Nation, and the president of the Fostorta 
Co., Mr. Robert F. Hannum, made strong 
representations to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, in opposition 
to H.R. 9900. 

I wholeheartedly concur with Mr. 
Hannum’s testimony and under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the Recoxp, 
as follows: * 

TESTIMONY oP ROBERT PF. HANNUM BEFORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Wars AND 
Means COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
My name Is Robert F. Hannum, president 

of the Fostoria Glass Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 

It is difficult to properly express my oppos!- 

tion to H.R. 9900 in the 5 minutes that have 

been allotted me. There are many reasons 
for my opposition that I would like to cover, 
but the time limitations make it impossible, 

50 I am going to mit myself to one area of 

opposition, 

Should H.R. 9900 be passed in its present 
form it would cause an Increase in glassware 
imports that would be ruinous to the do- 
mestic hand glass industry. I feel certain 
that our industry together with Common 
Market countries account for 80 percent or 
more of the aggregated world export value of 
hand glassware and therefore H.R. 9900 would 
authorize the President to eliminate all of 
the present tariff, I would, therefore, like 
to discuss some of the economic facts of life 
of the American hand glass industry and to 
point out its particular vulnerability to the 
action that would follow if this bill was 
enacted. 

It is common knowledge that American 
wage rates are much higher than foreign 
rates. The US. Department of Commerce 
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in 1959 published the following comparison 
of average hourly wage rates in manufactur- 
ing industries: 


Per hour 
„Ä ((( or ae eine’ marys $2.68 
Wa, gan ð 78 
ind nde —ẽ ĩlͥ 77 
DIOLS aes ee he a ene te eet 74 
France — — — 71 
1 — ——. ]«˙—,.—— es SS Re -61 
Netheriands: seanna Se 57 


The European rates thus range from only 
20 to 30 percent of the U.S. wages. 

It becomes a matter of simple economics 
that with this tremendously higher wage 
cost an American manufacturer can be com- 
petitive with foreign firms only by achlev- 
ing lower costs in other areas. This ls usu- 
ally accomplished by mass production by 
highly developed mechanized methods— 
Sometimes by almost complete automation, 

Unfortunately, in our case, handmade 
glassware is a craft type of production and 
cannot be mechanized. No manufacturer, 
domestic or foreign, has been able to mech- 
anize the actual forming of a glass article 
of high quality. Automatic machine fac- 
tories have spent millions of dollars devel- 
oping and improving their product but such 
Production to date is known in the trade 
as institutional glassware—common_restau- 
Tant or bar glassware is an example. It is 
& very good product for its price and serves 
the segment of the public that buy it very 
well, but it does not have the quality ap- 
Pearance of handmade table glassware. 

In 1956 I was in Europe and visited some 
20 hand tableware factories in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, France, Germany, and 
England. Their manufacturing methods 
and processes are quite similar to ours in 
this country. They manufacture a high 
Quality product by hand methods just as 
we do. In our discussions, they spoke of 
the same problems American glass manu- 
Tacturers discuss and they fear competition 
too from countries where wages are lower, 
namely the Iron Curtain countries and 
Japan. In their case, as in our domestic 
companies, labor costs average about 65 per- 
Cent of the sales dollar. 

Our company and I'm sure all domestic 
hand manufacturers have used all conceiv- 
able means to reduce labor costs to a mini- 
mum. We have a cooperative labor force 
and they have been very reasonable in allow- 

ing us to use modern methods. Ninety-five 
Percent of our people work on time studied 
Standards. Our office, maintenance, yard 
Bang, power, boilermen, etc., work under a 
merit rating incentive plan. We have a care- 
Tully maintained quality control system. 
While, as I have said, no quality manufac- 
turer has been able to mechanize the hand 
skills of the actual forming of a piece of 
Glassware, we do use conveyors and many 
Other types of labor-saving devices exten- 
Sively throughout the plant. We have a 
good laboratory, a capable engineering staff. 
and we often engage outside consultants in 
dur constant search for improvements that 
Will reduce costs. 

But no amount of improvements will ever 
Offset foreign competitive wages that are 
Only 20 to 30 percent of our domestic rates. 
mestic rates. 

We must have a reasonable amount of 
tariff protection If we are to survive. The 
American hand glass industry is worth say- 
ing. Not only are jobs and American capital 
at stake but also very valuable hand skills 
that in every national emergency have proved 
to be essential. Many important Items used 
in our national defense such as certain 

of radar and electronic tubes, signal 
Glasses, and airport lighting are made by 
hand because, while essential, they are not 
Used in quantities which justify mechaniza- 
tion. Equally important, prictically all new 
technical glass items must be made by hand 
Until they are perfected and until their in- 
use provides sufficient yolume to 
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permit mechanization. If hand manufac- 
turers are forced out of business by legis- 
lation such as contemplated by H.R. 9900, 
I predict that the time will come when the 
Nation will rue the day that it turned this 
production over to the Common Market and 
to the so-called favored nations countries. 

Naturally we are going to fight to stay in 
business. We are an old industry—in fact, 
the first industry in America, for the James- 
town Colony started a glass factory in 1608. 
We do not ask for a competitive advantage. 
We merely want enough tariff protection to 
give us a chance to hold on to that part of 
the domestic market that we are now sery- 
ing. I can’t help but say that if the execu- 
tive branch of our Government would use 
the same efforts it is using to push this bill 
to halt inflation so that wage and other costs 
could be stabilized, we would be greatly en- 
couraged to continue to search for ways to 
offset this existing great difference in foreign 
and domestic wage costs, 

Therefore, I respectfully request that your 
committee reject this bill. We fear its pro- 
visions, not only because it provides for 
lowering or possibly eliminating our tariffs, 
but also because it transfers contro! of tariff 
policy from the Congress to the executive 
branch of the Government. 


California Defense Dollars Go National 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON., CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22,1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, seven of 
the larger California defense contrac- 
tors recently reported to the California 
Defense Industries Committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce procure- 
ment data covering the national pattern 
of their relations with suppliers and ven- 
dors for articles, materials, and services. 

This compilation of the data is on an 
annual basis for the various corporate 
fiscal patterns ending in the 1960-61 
period, the most recently available data 
in each case, Each reporting corpora- 
tion carries on an intensive procurement 
and contracting program aimed at the 
widest possible participation nationally, 
and in each case a main facet of the 
total program is the determination that 
small business receive an equitable op- 
portunity to compete for subcontracts for 
articles, materials, and services of all 
kinds, 

California defense contractors are do- 
ing business in 49 States with all kinds 
of enterprises from the local hardware 
store to the giants of industry. Truly, 
California defense dollars go national. 

The seven reporting California defense 
contractors listed $2,720,791,614 in dol- 
lars expended in 49 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to suppliers and ven- 
dors of articles, materials; and services. 

Principal States receiving the impact 
of the California national procurement 
effort are: 


| Percent Amount 
NOTAR Dre Sn ee | 1212 $330, 008, 183 
9 ECESE 7. 215, 758, WA 
Now Jersey. 6 52 177, 297, 1 
Massgelnisetts. 4.77 1u2, 470, 052 
Pennsylvania 235 GI, SH, 830 
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In reporting for this study the com- 
panies that reported small business data 
revealed: 29.56 percent of procurement 
dollar to small business; 70.44 percent of 
procurement. dollar to large business; 
(15.9 percent national average to small 
business). 

The accompanying table is a percent- 
age breakdown by State of the total pro- 
pb reported expended in each 


California defense dollars go national— 
50-State breakdown 


| Californias 
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Allis-Chalmers Discusses Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, 
one of the Nation’s leading manufac- 
turers of heavy industrial, construction, 
and electrical equipment, has just issued 
an excellent pamphlet containing ques- 
tions and answers on foreign trade. 
While the company prepared the pam- 
phlet primarily for its employees, its bal- 
anced, objective analysis will assist many 
others better to understand the impor- 
tance of trade for this country. 


The article follows: 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS Discusses FOREIGN TRADE 


Question. What is Allis-Chalmers’ phi- 
losophy on international trade? Does the 
company favor high protective tariffs or 
free trade? 

Answer. A company with worldwide mar- 
kets and interests like Allis-Chalmers could 
not possibly support a completely protec- 
tionist attitude. Remember, Allis-Chalmers’ 
dollar volume of sales abroad last year was 
about equal to the total company sales in 
1940. 

Question. If Allis- Chalmers doesn’t believe 
in high tariffs and strong protection, why 
was such a fuss raised about the big hy- 
draulic turbine order which was awarded 
to a competitor who proposed to buy about 
47 percent of the items in this contract from 
a foreign source? 

Answer. That was a special case in which 
we believed the intent of the so-called “Buy 
American Act“ was being misconstrued. 
The law says, applied to purchases by cer- 
tain Government agenices, that the content 
of the order must be substantially all pro- 
duced in this country and then it was inter- 
preted that “substantially all“ meant just 
over 50 percent. We didn't think substan- 
tially all ought to mean merely 51 percent— 
we believe the term implies that a much 
higher percentage should be produced in this 
country. 

Question. Were there other considerations 
involved in this case? 

Answer. Yes, we had the idea that the 
yardstick for measuring the proportion of 
foreign content ought to reflect the hours 
of labor used in the manufacture, rather 
than the value; otherwise, the low labor 
cost foreign producer gains a further ad- 
vantage. In this instance, it turned out 
that while the foreign dollar content of the 
order appeared to be only 47 percent, the 
actual labor and material portion was much 
larger. But, as you know, we lost the argu- 
ment and the order. 

Question. By the way, unless the interpre- 
tation of the “Buy American Act” is changed, 
on future proposals will Allis-Chalmers feel 
that it must procure components overseas, 
perhaps up to 49 percent, to be competitive? 

Answer. Probably. After all, we're better 
off to keep 61 percent or more of the work 
in our shops, for our own people, than to 
lose the whole job. 

Question. What do you think of the “Buy 
American Act“ generally? 

Answer. We believe in the principle. When 
public funds are to be spent for goods, they 
should be spent in the same market which 
produces the funds (taxes). 

GOVERNMENT'S POSITION 


Question. What has been our Government 
policy toward free trade the past two 
decades? 

Answer. Our Government has favored a 
policy of free trade since the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was passed in 1934. 
Since that time we have endeavored to lower 
tariffs on our imports and at the same time 
we have negotiated to reduce discriminatory 
tariffs of other countries against our ex- 
ports. Our Government has long recognized 
that we are no longer self-sufficient but re- 
quire imports of many raw materials and 
critical metals. In fact, two-thirds of our 
total imports are vitally needed for our 
economy to function. 

Question. Are there other considerations 
besides those of economic needs? 

Answer. Yes. It is also essential that our 
Nation trade in order to market our sur- 
pluses. We are what is known as a “have” 
nation which means that we produce more 
fiber, food, and cetrain other commodities 
than we can consume. For example, 14 
percent of our total agricultural production 
is exported and we would like to export 
more because our surpluses are still great. 
Therefore, we must trade. z 
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Question. What about America’s trade with 
less developed countries? 

Answer. The United States, being the 
leader of the free world, must trade with 
these newly emerging nations. Unless eco- 
nomic ties are established, we risk losing 
these small countries to the Soviet bloc, 
not only tradewise, but politically as well. 

TARIFFS 


Question. Why are we hearing so much 
about free trade and tariff revision at the 
present time? 

Answer. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires June 30 of this year. We must 
either reenact the present law, or accept the 
President's new trade program which calls 
for unprecedented power to reduce tariff 
rates, or arrive at some compromise. It is 
this question that is now being vigorously. 
debated in Congress. 

Question. Why do we have tariffs, anyway? 

Answer. Tariffs were originally placed on 
imports to help industry in our youthful 
country to get established. An equally im- 
portant purpose was to raise revenue for our 
Government. For many years prior to World 
War I, tariff collections accounted for nearly 
half of the Treasury's annual revenue, More 
recently, the revenue angle has decreased in 
relative importance, but tariffs are still used 
to give protection to American industries 
who are having problems in competing with 
foreign goods. 

Question. Do tariffs vary widely? 

Answer. Yes. For example, a small crawler 
tractor can be imported into this country 
free of any duty, but England has a 20- 
percent duty. Another example is passenger 
motor cars where the import duty in the 
United States is 6% percent, but in Italy 
there is a 33-percent tariff. In addition to 
variations in the tariff rates, there are, of 
course, many other restrictions that coun- 
tries impose, such as import licenses and 
quotas. which limit the quantity of any 
product that can be sent into a country, and 
various other discriminatory practices. 

Question. If tariffs vary widely, how are 
we going to get free trade? 

Answer. The trading nations of the world 
will have to negotiate for a mutual lowering 
of tariffs toward the point of duty-free 
trade. For example, since World War II, the 
United States has lowered its tariffs by 70 
percent until now we are one of the lower 
tariff countries in the world. Our country 
must bargain hard to get other nations to 
do likewis® and lower their tariffs and im- 
port restrictions. 

PRESIDENT'S REQUEST FOR TARIFF POWERS 

Question. What powers has the President 
requested? 

Answer. President Kennedy wants the 
power to eliminate all duties of 5 percent 
or less, eliminate tariff barriers between the 
United States and the Common Market on 
those items in which we and the Common 
Market together supply 80 percent of the 
world trade, and reduce up to 50 percent 
duties on other goods. This would give the 
President broader authority in the tariff bar- 
gaining field than has ever been accorded 
by the Congress up until now. 

Question. Why does the President want 
these additional powers? 

Answer. President Kennedy believes that 
with these additional powers to negotiate 
broad scale reduction, the United States 
will be placed in a better bargaining posi- 
tion to obtain concessions from the Common 
Market countries. By so bargaining mutual 
reductions, he believes that our goods will 
move more freely into the Common Market 
area and thus expand our exports. 

COMMON MARKET 


Question. What is meant by the Common 
Market? 

Answer. The Common Market is a group 
of six nations In Europe (Belgium, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
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Netherlands) that decided to unite econom- 
ically for purposes of trade. These six 
nations have agreed to eliminate tariffs 
among themselves over a period of 12 years 
and to use a common tariff against outsiders. 

Question. Why should we be so concerned 
about the Common Market? 

Answer. Because the six nations (and 
probably England and others eventually will 
join) represent a market potential compa- 
rable) to the United States with enormous 
purchasing power that offers great oppor- 
tunities for exports from this country. Con- 
sequently, it is important that a common 
tariff wall not be placed around those nations 
that would prevent our goods from entering. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Question. Are there other reasons why the 
President wants to reduce our tariffs besides 
being in a position to negotiate with the 
Common Market? 

Answer. Yes. The President believes that 
a greater reduction in our tariffs in order to 
gain tariff concessions from foreign coun- 
tries will not only expand our exports but 
will improve our balance of payments deficit, 
which has become critical, f 

Question. What is the balance of pay- 
ments? 

Answer. Balance of payments is an ac- 
counting method for expressing in summary 
form the net dollar surplus or deficit re- 
sulting from all our international transac- 
tions, including foreign investments, private 
and Government grants, expenditures of the 
U.S. military forces overseas, and many other 
items in addition to purchases and sales of 

and services. In other words, it is 
an economic barometer reñecting the 
changes occurring in our international 
transactions. 

Question. What do you mean by a deficit 
in the balance of payments? 

Answer. A deficit occurs in our balance of 
payments when our total receipts or income 
from these international transactions fall 
short of our total payments. For the past 
12 years our total balance of payments has 
been almost continually in deficit, This 
means that more U.S. dollars are leaving 
our shores than are returning. The past 
several years this deficit has increased to 4 
critical point. 

Question. How does the balance of pay- 
ments relate to trade? 

Answer. The trade balance, representing 
the amount we export versus the amount 
we import, is an important part of the 
balance of payments account. We have had 
a surplus of exports over imports since 
World War II. but this surplus has not been 
sufficient in recent years to offset our ex- 
penditures for foreign aid and military 
assistance, 

Question. What does the balance of pay- 
ments deficit mean to us? 

Answer. When our deficit In the balance 
of payments reaches a critical point, as it 
has these past several years, people in for- 
eign countries who have gained our dollars 
begin to question the soundness of U.S. cur- 
rency and decide they would rather have 
gold. As a result, we must give them our 
gold to satisfy their demands which depletes 
our gold reserves. As our gold reserves are 
reduced, this further deteriorates confidence 
in the United States and the value of the 
dollar. This chain of events has repercus- 
sions not only in world markets but it af- 
fects our own economy. So it is important 
that this present deficit be corrected and 
we stop the flight of gold. 

Question. What can we do to cure the 
balance-of-payments deficit and the gold 
flight? 

Answer, The greatest hope for the solution 
of this problem lies in increasing our export 
surpluses sufficiently to make up for the 
amounts that we spend on our foreign eco- 
nomic and political aid ;.- We 
should scrutinize our foreign aid and our 
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military assistance programs in order to re- 
duce the outflow of dollars. This can be 
partially accomplished by supplying Amer- 
ican goods and services rather than dollars 
to foreign countries in any necessary foreign 
aid programs, 

AMERICA’S ABILITY TO COMPETE 


Question, If increased exports seems to of- 
fer the best solution, how can this be ac- 
complished? 

Answer. We have already indicated that a 
reduction of foreign tariffs would help. 
But to get such reductions we will have to 
lower our own tariffs. Hence, as we gradually 
npproach free trade in the world, only one 
colution will remain open to us. In order 
that industry can increase exports under 
conditions of free trade, it must be able to 
compete in international markets. Prices the 
American manufacturer charges for his prod- 
ucts must be made low enough so that the 
housewife or industrial purchaser in France, 
for example, will buy the U.S. item in 
preference to the same product made in 
another country. To have our prices com- 
petitive, it's necessary that any inequalities 
of competition be lessened and, if possible, 
eliminated so as to allow the free forces of 
the market to operate without disadvantage 
to any of the traders. 

Question. What do you mean by in- 
equalities of competition? 

Answer. The American manufacturer must 
compete against wide differences in wage 
rates. For example, in the United States, 
Allis-Chambers’ average hourly cash wage 
(not including fringe benefits of about 75 
cents per hour) is $2.81. In Japan, the rate 
is 35 cents and in Italy 59 cents. This dif- 
ferential in years past could be overcome by 
our innovation, technical know-how, and 
mass production techniques. With the 
growth of the industrialized countries in 
Europe and the Orient, these factors are no 
longer a U.S. advantage but are shared with 
these other countries. Hence, the wage dif- 
ferential is critically important. 

Question. Do you believe that free trade 
Will drive down U.S. labor rates? 

Answer. No. In the long run, it is more 
likely that foreign labor costs will tend to 
increase to our level. Remember, if the 
Common Market is to have mass production, 
it will have to have more consumption. This 
means that, just as has gradually occurred in 
dur country, increased productivity will 
eventually reflect itself in increased wages in 
Order to keep the economy of the Common 
Market at a high level of production. This 
development, however, will undoubtedly take 
many years and in the meantime the wage 
differential will be a grave problem for us. 

Question. Are there other inequalities be- 
Side the wage differential? 

Answer. Yes. In England, for example, the 
depreciation that cap be written off in the 
first 3 years on a piece of equipment is 75 
Percent while in the United States it is only 
35 percent. This comparison is based on a 
Plece of equipment with a given 15-year life. 

inequality allows the English manufac- 
to replace his equipment with more 
Modern machines at a considerably faster 
Tate than in the United States. This, of 
course, has a direct bearing on costs when 
Competing in the international marketplace. 

Question. Do other countries have more 
adequate credit insurance programs? 

Answer. Yes. Foreign countries, many of 
Whom have had to trade to live, have had 
credit risk insurance programs for many 
years for thelr exporters. Also the exporter 
in these foreign countries has been insured 
against convertibility losses and political 
risks as well. Again, these are inequalities 
of competition which now loom very impor- 
tant to the American manufacturer when 
Selling in competition with foreign indus- 


Question. Can these inequalities be 
lessened? 
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Answer. Yes. For example, it's important 
that the gap between the wage rates in this 
country and foreign countries doesn't grow 
wider. If we are to have a wage increase, it 
should be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in productivity, or we will have an 
inflationary price rise or a reduction in profit 
that will make it all the more difficult to 
compete. 

Question. If these inequalities could be 
lessened or eliminated, would US. industry 
be in a better position to compete? 

Answer. Industry for the most part would 
welcome the challenge to compete if these 
inequalities were lessened or removed. Our 
country’s economic growth has been due in 
large measure to industry's competing in 
open and free markets. : 

PRESIDENT'S PROPOSALS 


Question. Does President Kennedy's pro- 
gram contain proposals for removal of these 
inequalities? 

Answer. To some extent. It is a little 
early to determine how some of the pro- 
grams, such as the credit Insurance proposal, 
will operate. Offhand, a much larger and 
more aggressive scheme may be indicated. 
A new depreciation allowance schedule 18 
supposed to be forthcoming that will make 
American industry equal in this respect to 
its forcign counterpart. It is essential that 
the new proposals be practical and workable 
since foreign manufacturing has had these 
programs operating for some time and 
utilizes them to a definite advantage in com- 
peting against U.S. goods. 

Question. Are these proposals sufficient to 
increase our competitiveness and maintain 
our economic base? 

Answer. Not entirely. If the inequalities 
are lessened, we still have to determine the 
best methods of reducing tariffs and nego- 
tiating for the elimination of other discrim- 
inatory practices. Whether wholesale low- 
ering of tariffs is necessary, and whether 
the President should negotiate on a broad 
ecale basis rather than item-by-item are 
open to question. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Question. Do you mean there are other 
methods that should be considered? 

Answer, Yes. International free trade is 
still a theory because of the many factors 
which inhibit the smooth operation of a 
completely free and open international 
market. The Common Market countries 
learned this lesson forcefully in planning 
their mutual tariff reductions. They faced 
problems of cartels, the difficulties of move- 
ment of labor, problems of exchange, etc. 
Our Nation should learn from this experi- 
ence and move toward free trade by an 
orderly and gradual plan. Furthermore, the 
Common Market, while extremely important, 
is not the world. Large areas of the world 
are not yet committed to a free trade 


theory. 
Question. Are there some products on 
which traffic could be reduced drastically? 
Answer. Yes. Tariffs on a number of prod- 
uct lines that are low labor mass production 
items, such as consumer durables, could be 
reduced to zero, say, within a 5-year span, as 


-is requested by the President. But there are 


other industries to which this cannot apply. 

Question. What about high-cost indus- 
tries? 

Answer. There are some industries that are 
by nature high-cost industries, not because 
of inefficiency but due to high labor content 
in their products. Such items as heavy power 
equipment, for example, are custom built 
and mass production economies cannot be 
achieved. For these there should be a time- 
table by which the tariff reductions would 
be scheduled to take place over a sufficiently 
long period to enable such Industries to 
make needed adjustments. This idea has 
been adopted internally by the nations be- 
longing to the Common Market. Their tariff 
schedule calls for a 12-year adjustment 
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period before they reach zero. The differ- 
ences in labor rates among these countries 
are much less than the differences between 
their labor rates and ours. Hence, an even 
longer adjustment period is indicated for 
our country. 

“Question. Is it necessary to protect na- 
tional defense industries? 

Answer. Yes. This group of industries es- 
sential to our national defense must be com- 
pletely protected. It is essential that we 
Select those that are needed in time of emer- 
gency and place them in a completely sepa- 
rate category. Any other course would force 
the companies in these industries to turn 
to other products. Once their plants and 
labor forces were converted, their special 
tools and equipment dismantled, and their 
labor forces retrained or dispersed, our coun- 
try would be helpless in case of an emer- 
gency. This cannot be allowed to happen, 

Question. What kinds of products would 
be included in these protected national de- 
fense industries? 

Answer. Industries such as shipbuilding, 
locomotives, aircraft, generating and other 
heavy power machinery, railroad cars, ma- 
chine tools and some others should be put 
on a “reserved” list. This in no way com- 
promises our general free trade objective. It 
is Just a sensible national security approach 
and one that is practiced in other countries. 
For example, one of the Common Market 
countries is now buillding a steam turbine 
industry, protecting it by seeing that all such 
products will be manufactured in that coun- 
try and none can be imported. 

Question. Will it be necessary to subsidize 
industries and workers that might be hurt 
by tariff reduction? 

Answer. It is hoped that industries hurt 
by increased foreign competition will be able 
to adjust in an orderly process without the 
necessity for any subsidies or adjustment 
aid. It would be far better for a company 
to adjust its production facilities and prod- 
uct lines in due course providing they under- 
stand that they will be working against a 
specific timetable when tariffs on their par- 
ticular products will be reduced or elimi- 
nated. This is why the long time schedule 
is urged for high labor cost industries, 

PLANTS OVERSEAS 

Question. What is the effect of building 
plants overseas? 

Answer. Private investment overseas does 
two things. First, it actually helps the 
balance of payments problem by providing 
dollar earnings that are returned to this 
country. Secondly, it gives American indus- 
try a greater opportunity to compete and to 
further expand in new markets throughout 
the world. Further, these foreign subsid- 
iaries will oftentimes provide the necessary 
risk capital for ventures in less developed 
countries where some of our greatest po- 
tential markets lie. Seldom will a company 
risk a new enterprise in such a less devel- 
oped area without first having gained expe- 
rience by operating in one of the foreign 
industrialized countries. It is important 
that we avoid any changes in taxation policy 
which would discourage or limit the full de- 
velopment of this phase of international 
commerce, : 

Question. Incidentally, we hear that when 
plants are built overseas, this is the same 
as exporting jobs to foreign countries. Is 
this true? 

Answer. Not necessarily. Plants are built 
in foreign countries primarily to have ac- 
cess to markets that are normally closed 
to outsiders. The experience of companies 
haying overseas plants has been that in 
many cases domestic business has improved 
because of the entrance into new markets, 
the increase in semifinished and parts busi- 
ness, and the accessibility of foreign tech- 
nology and research. 
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SUMMARY 


Question. How could you summarize Allis- 
Chalmers’ position on foreign trade? 

Answer. We believe in the basic philos- 
ophy of free trade. We recognize the chang- 
ing world conditions and the necessity for 
new bargaining methods, probably inyoly- 
ing U.S. tariff cuts, to gain foreign tariff 
cuts. We further believe that our Nation 
should approach these changing times with 
a practical realization that policies adopted 
should provide for an orderly process of 
change. In the case of some industries, 
wholesale tariff cuts would be possible. In 
other high cost industries, a reasonable time 
schedule for reduction should be placed in 
effect, much as the Common Market has 
done, to allow these industries to reorient 
themselves. Certain industries essential to 
national security should be completely pro- 
tected. Finally, we believe that certain in- 
equalities of competition must be lessened or 
removed to allow American industry to com- 
pete in the international marketplace on 
a more equitable basis than at present. 


New York Scholar Translates Dead 
Sea Scrolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to honor the fine work com- 
pleted by Dr. Sanders, on sabbatical 
leave from the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School in Rochester, N.Y., in 
translating to English the first of five 
Hebrew psalms recently discovered in 
a Dead Sea scroll. The 5 psalms are 
among 44 Hebrew psalms, the rest of 
which are familiar, preserved on a scroll 
which dates back to the first century. 
This scroll contains the only large book 
of psalms found, that dates back so far. 

Dr. Sanders was appointed to study 
the finds by an international team 
headed by the Reverend Roland de 
Vauz, director of the French School of 
Archaeology and president of the board 
of the Palestine museum. The work on 
the scroll was done at the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, which owns the 
documents. An article by Dr. Sanders, 
describing his work, will be published in 
the spring by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research at Yale University. 

It is a great honor to be chosen to 
participate in studies of the undiscovered 
and early history of an area of the 
world, where Eastern and Western cul- 
tures meet. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include an article from 
the New York Times in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp following my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEBREW Verses ARE PUT INTO ENGLISH BY 
U.S, SCHOLAR 

JERUSALEM (JORDANIAN SECTOR), March 3.— 
Authorities made available today the first 
English translation of one of five psalms re- 
cently discovered in a Dead Sea scroll. 

The 5 are among 44 Hebrew psalms, the 
rest of which are familiar, preserved on a 
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goatskin scroll. The scroll dates to the 
first century and is the only large psalter 
found that dates back so far. 

The scroll, discovered with other parch- 
ments in an archive in a cave in 1956, was 
recently unrolled, studied and deciphered 
at the Palestine Archeological Museum. 
The delicate task was performed by J. A. 
Sanders, professor of Old Testament at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 

Tye scroll, considered to be the most sig- 
nificant discovery since the first Dead Sea 
scrolls were uncovered in 1947, is well pre- 
served, except for decay in the bottom third, 
caused by dampness. 

Like the 1947 finds, the 1956 discovery 
was made by a Bedouin among the ranks of 
reddish-yellow cliffs that rise 150 feet in the 
vicinity of Ras Teshka on the Dead Sea. The 
caves in which the scrolls were found are 
known as the Qumran caves, after Wadi 
Qumran, a gully that runs from the Judean 
desert through the cliffs to the Dead Sea. 

An ascetic sect known as the Essenes lived 
and worked in the complex of caves, pro- 
ducing their scrolls in a scriptorium 
equipped with plaster desks, benches, and 
inkwells. 

It is believed that in about A.D, 68, the 
sect got word of the approach of the 10th 
Roman Legion and hid its treasures so well 
they were not found for nearly 1,900 years. 

The cave that yielded the scroll of psalms, 
cave 11, also contained fragments of He- 
brew texts of Ezekiel and Leviticus, and a 
free translation of parts of Job into Aramaic, 
a Semitic language commonly used at the 
time of the Essenes. . 


APPOINTED TO TASK 


Professor Sanders, on sabbatical leave, was 
appointed to study the finds from cave 11 
by an international team headed by the Rev- 
erend Roland de Vaux, director of the French 
School of Archeology and president of the 
board of the Palestine Museum, which owns 
the documents. 

For his translation into English—a tenta- 
tive one—Dr. Sanders chose the longest and, 
in his opinion, the most beautiful of the five 
newly discovered psalms—“an apostrophe to 
Zion.” The psalm is complete. It escaped 
the damage from seeping rain that affected 
other psalms. 

Another new“ psalm is a personal con- 
fession of faith. Two are in praise of God. 
The fifth, which Dr. Sanders said could 
not strictly be classified as a psalm, is in 
prose and describes the compositions of 
David, It reports that David wrote 2,050 
psalms, or musical compositions, and sets 
forth the kind of temple service for which 
they were intended. 


THREE OTHERS STAND OUT 


Three other psalms stand out for, although 
they had previously been known, they had 
not been known in Hebrew. 

One, sometimes designated the 151st—the 
conventional Bible contains 150 psalms— 
was previously known only in Greek, Latin, 
and Syriac, an eastern Aramaic dialect. The 
two others, which explain the theology of 
the Qumran sect, were previously known 
only in Syriac. 

Dr. Sanders began the delicate task of 
unrolling the scroll at 10:30 am. on No- 
vember 10, and finished it at 2:18 p.m. on 
November 20. In his words, “All it required 
was a penknife and guts, plus a humidifier.” 

The humidifier, a glass cover over a wet 
sponge, served well enough for the smaller 
pieces of the scroll, but the last section was 
large and troublesome. It was stuck to- 
gether with a pitchlike substance, and re- 
sisted the professor's penknife. 

At Father de Vaux's suggestion, Dr. San- 
ders then turned his workroom into a steam- 
room by boiling water on a stove. 

The professor said the date of the scroll 
was AD. 30 to 50. This he established 
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through the handwriting styles, which varied 
from period to period. 

An article by Dr. Sanders describing his 
work will be published this spring by the 
American Schools of Oriental Research at 
Yale University, A complete study will fol- 
low within 2 years in the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press series, “Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert of Jordan.” 

Publication rights were purchased from 
the Government of Jordan by the American 
Schools through a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Bechtel of San Francisco. 


QUESTION RAISED 


The newly found psalms raised a question 
to a Biblical scholar here: Are they Essene 
or older psalms. that the Essenes preserved? 

A first impression of the provisional 
English translation was given by Dr. Frank 
Cross. He said, “It sounds like a sectarian 
composition and not like an archaic psalm.” 

The psalm was read over the telephone to 
Dr. Cross, a Biblical scholar who teaches at 
the Harvard University Divinity School. Dr. 
Cross, an authority on the Dead Sea scrolls, 
said that conclusive judgments would have 
to walt on closer examination. 


Low Blows Won’t Help Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOŲŞE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
among the major metropolitan newspa- 
pers of the country, the Chicago Sun- 
Times has been especially concerned 
with the debate raging here in Washing- 
ton over the administration's proposals 
for medical care through social security. 
It is therefore natural that it should. 
editorially, appraise the recent state- 
ments of Democratic National Chairman 
John M. Bailey, who is using this issue 
as a completely partisan political 
weapon. ~ 

I personally have been intrigued that 
the major spokesman on the subject in 
New Frontier ranks seems to be the 
party chairman rather than the host of 
House Members, Senators, and Cabinet 
officers who at least have a more direct 
relationship to the legislative situation. 

The editorial which I insert into the 
Recorp at this pint entitled “Low 
Blows Won't Help Medical Care” effec- 
tively penetrates and analyzes Chair- 
man Bailey's latest oratorical contribu- 
tion to the American scene: 

Low Brows Won't HeLP Meptcat Care 

By now the Nation is familiar with the 
crudities of Democratic Chairman John M. 
Bailey in his support of the administration's 
medical care plan for the aged through 
social security. His latest outburst—link- 
ing the American Medical Association with 
the John Birch Society—is sheer dema- 
goguery. 

The AMA is opposed to the administra- 
tion's program and is waging a strong fight 
against it. This is the right of any interested 
group of Americans on questions of pend- 
ing legislation. 

Labor, trade associations, specific indus- 
tries, and professional organizations of many 
kinds carry on continuing campaigns to 
support or oppose measures before Congress. 
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The AMA has plenty of company in Its 
battle against the administration’s plan. 
Opinions on the question are sharply divided. 
The Sun-Times is one of many newspapers 
opposed to the type of Federal program 
which has been proposed. Is Bailey charging 
all opponents with being Birchers? 

In its campaign, conducted with com- 
plete propriety, the AMA has r the 
humanitarian need for providing for alling 
older persons. The organization has joined 
in formulating alternative plans which offer 
care for those that need such help without 
imposing the Government bureaucracy on 
the millions of others who do not want or 
need it. : 

It ill becomes any responsible national 
figure to reward these efforts with a smear 
such as Bailey was guilty of when he said 
in a speech that the American people “are 
starting to regard the AMA * * * as an ally 
of the John Birch Society in a surgical 
mask.“ 

An unrelated remark elsewhere in the 
country by former President Truman about 
the Birch Society demonstrates just how 
vicious this attack was. The former Presi- 
dent, expressing the viewpoint of many, 
termed the Birch Society “nothing more than 
the Ku Klux Klan without nightgowns.” 

Is this what Bailey meant to call the Na- 
tion's medical profession because it happens 
to be on the opposite side from his party on 
u national issue? Bailey's statement was too 
much even for the Democratic leader in 
the Senate. Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, who was present during the Demo- 
cratic chairman's tirade, hastened to tell 
newsmen afterward that the AMA has as 
much right to express itself as any other 
group, thereby disassociating himself from 
the attack. Indeed, the entire membership 
of the Democratic National Committee and 
leaders of the administration should follow 
MANS¥FIELD’s lead and lose no time in re- 
pudiating Bailey. 

Some time ago Bailey coldly appraised 
medical care for the aged as the most at- 
tractive issue in this year’s election. This 
was because of the votes he sald administra- 
tion candidates would gain from supporting 
the measure whether or not it passed. 

Now he has made unmistakably clear his 
determination to play ward politics with a 
question involving human sympathy and the 
need of the less fortunate. It is not only a 
crude and shabby approach, it is a disservice 
to the administration for which he speaks 
and to the democratic process as well. 


Let the Record Be the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been widespread editorial comment 
On the proposal made by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], and myself, to re- 
Quire that spoken remarks on the floor 
of the House be printed in different type- 
face from that used for written material 
that is revised and extended in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp without being actu- 
ally spoken. 

I should like to insert in the RECORD 
three torials that recently appeared 
on subject from the Columbia 
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(Mo.) Tribune, the La Grande (Oreg.) 

Observer, and the Charlotte (N.C.) 

Observer. 

[From the Columbia (Mo.) Tribune, Mar. 1, 
1962] 


Let THE RECORD Bs A RECORD 


New Tonk HERALD Trisune.—Reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which we often do for 
pleasure as well as for business, can some- 
time turn into a lively detective game: the 
trick is to pick out what really was said on 
the floor (of which the Recorp purports to 
be a verbatim record) from what some enter- 
prising legislator would like us to think he 
said, 


The two Houses have somewhat different 
rules for inclusion of unspoken matter, but 
both provide devices by which speeches that 
are not actually delivered can be included, 
and by which things actually said can be 
altered, added to or deleted before printing. 

Properly used, these can be valuable de- 
vices. They permit errors to be corrected 
and ambiguities clarified; they also allow in- 
clusion of significant statements or helpful 
supplementary material without taking up 
Congress time with oral delivery. 

But they are too often abused. 

In the House, New York's Representative 
JohN V. Linpsay has joined Missouri's 
Tuomas B. Curtis in sponsoring a change 
that would curb much of the abuse without 
restricting the proper use. It would simply 
provide that anything not said on the floor 
of the House be printed in a recognizably 
different typeface. This is a reform we have 
encouraged in the past, and we still would 
like to see it made—and to see the Senate 
do likewise. 

The Recorp, after all, is an official docu- 
ment of considerate public and historic sig- 
nificance. It shouldn't be used to fool the 
people. 


From the La Grande (Oreg.) Observer, 
Feb. 12, 1962] 


CONGRESS Must FIND THE HEAVIER Evi. 


Anyone who thinks that the age of mir- 
acles has passed would do well to spend some 
time contemplating the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD x 


Seldom a day goes by that this tax-sup- 
ported publication doesn’t work a miracle or 
two, and not just the common garden variety 
of miraculous. 

Its miraculous powers make it possible for 
Members of Congress to be in two places at 
the same time. 

For example, a Congressman can, through 
courtesy of the Recoxp, deliver a speech on 
the floor of the House of Representatives at 
the same time that he is patronizing the $2 
window at Bowie race course. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that some 
of our lawgivers like to bet the horses. This 
is only a theoretical case. 

It would serve just as well to say that the 
hypothetical Congressman was catnapping 
in his office, or pacifying a constituent, or 
off somewhere on a junket. 


The trick of being two places at once is 
accomplished by means of a House rule 
which permits Members to “revise and ex- 
tend“ in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the re- 
marks they make, or don't make, on the 
House floor. 

In other words, written statements and 
speeches are printed in the Recorp side-by- 
side with those uttered orally on the House 
floor. In cold type, it's hard to tell which 
are which, 


This system provides two major benefits: 
(1) a speechmaker is spared the task of 
speaking his speech, and (2) others are 
spared the task of hearing it. 

Some House Members, however, look upon 
the custom of ghost speaking as being some- 
what deceptive. Two of them, Representa- 
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tive THomas B. Cuntis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, and Representative JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Republican, of New York, have proposed to 
change the rules that would preclude double 
images. 

Under their proposal, spoken speeches 
would be printed in the Record in a dif- 
ferent typeface from written speeches that 
are merely handed to the Clerk for publica- 
tion. 

Linpsay explained this would provide 
readers of the Recorp with a more accurate 
reflection of what actually takes place on 
the House floor. 2 

Furthermore, he said, it could have a col- 
lateral effect of cutting down absenteeism 
among House Members. 

Such indeed might be the case, but there 
also would undoubtedly be a corresponding 
increase in the oratorical output in the 
Chamber, 

The question the House must decide, then, 
is whether a little more honesty would be 
worth all the extra earbending. 

[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, Feb. 6, 
1962] 


JUST rox THE Recorn’s Sake 


The honorables who sit in the U.S. Con- 
gress enjoy a privilege denied to lesser 
mortals who reside elsewhere than in the 
Kremlin: They can edit history. ; 

Both the Senators and Representatives 
have the right to edit the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn, which is supposed to be a verbatim 
record of what is said on the floors of both 
Houses. 

Some may envy the lawmakers their ability 
to correct errors, and to employ hindsight 
in erasing what the moving finger has writ- 
ten, but most folks rank the practice with 
free mail and oversea junkets to inspect 
El Lido as a perquisite of office and ignore it. 

The insertion of undelivered speeches, 
recipes for plum pudding, yea, and news- 
paper editorials, into the daily, voluminous 
RECORD is accepted procedure and one which 
costs the taxpayer a tidy sum each year. 

Periodically, some cost-conscious Congress- 
man has tried to transform the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp so that its function will more 
nearly fit its title. All to no avail. The 
RecorpD, with all its garrulity and chaff, has 
been kept as was. 

Now Congressmen JoHN LINDSAY, of New 
York, and THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, are 
trying a new tack. They propose that every- 
thing that isn't said on the floor of the House 
be printed in a different typeface than that 
used for the actual proceedings. 

This eminently sensible proposal would 
keep the record and Recorp straight. The 
speeches could be printed in regular type, 
the recipes and editorial fulminations in 
italic, for example. 

It will be interesting to follow the progress 
of the Lindsay-Curtis proposal. If the past 
is a guide, it will be ditched. The Con- 
gressmen always have seemed as intent on 
keeping the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD un- 
changed as they have been insistent on clut- 
tering it with useless trivia that detracts 
from the dignity of an important journal. 


Empty, Stereotyped Liberalism Repels 
Thoughtful Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following column 
by William S. White on the fallacy of 
labeling young people as conservatives. 
It was carried in the March 19, 1962, is- 
sue of the Dallas Times-Herald: 
EMPTY, STEREOTYPED LIBERALISM REPELS 
THOUGHTFUL Youna PEOPLE 


(By William S. White) 


WasHincton.—The great enigma of the 
college campuses—the highly advertised rise 
of a new conseryatism among the young— 
has got the politicians in both parties run- 
ning madly about in all directions. They are 
trying to detect which way the wind is really 
blowing and whose fences are really falling 
and why. 

This correspondent modestly suggests that 
the politicians, and political scientists, too, 
are operating on the wrong premises in a 
search for the wrong kind of information. 

In the first place, labels such as “con- 
servative“ and “liberal” have absolutely no 
fixed meaning, and, therefore, no real mean- 
ing. One man’s conservative is another 
man’s liberal. The whole affair is like trying 
to determine how high is up or how cold 
is cold. 

WORDS MEANINGLESS 

In the second place, the more one looks 
into these political rallies of the young and 
the more he exposes himself to college sem- 
mars, the more certain he is of one thing: 
The young are not really interested in words 
like “conservative.” Unlike their presum- 
ably smarter elders, they know such words 
don't mean anything anyhow. 

They are interested in something they can 
measure—men, as distinguished from ab- 
stract ideologies. And most of all they are 
interested in truly responsible public men. 
With characteristic irreverence, they simply 
don't accept certain political attitudes or 
wildly love certain politicians simply because 
this had long been the collegiate thing to 
do. 

They do not describe themselves as con- 
servative” for any dislike of the genuinely 
liberal approach—which is an approach 
open-minded enough to see that the prob- 
lems of present and future are larger than 
of the past but which does not at the same 
time demand the instant repeal of all the 
past. 

IDEAS REJECTED 

‘These are the kinds of liberalism in public 
Officiale—found mostly in the Senate and 
in ETE which the young are saying good- 

ye: 

That liberalism which endlessly catches 
minority-group votes in the North by South- 
baiting—and by invariable refusal to con- 
sider moderate and reasonable racial reforms 
while perpetually demagoguing for the un- 
wise, the unfair and the unattainable. 

That liberalism which automatically cries 
out for an end to our nuclear testing, no 
matter how much testing the Soviet Union 
MATY nonea a 

beralism which will eagerly support 
any multisyllabic program, whatever its sub- 
stance or merit or lack of merit, once it is 
labeled as “forward looking” and once the 
bad “southerners” and “old-line Republi- 
cans” can be identified as against It. 


EMPTY GESTURES 


That liberalism which is constantly pre- 
occupied with making large, grand and 
empty gestures; with “getting in there and 
fighting"; with adolescent slogans like “no 
compromise”—in an art, politics, which it- 
self is compromise. 

No, it Is not conservatism—whatever that 
is—which attracts the young. Rather, the 
thinking young are being repelled by an 
absurd, a self-righteous and a demonstrably 
irresponsible form of “liberalism” which, by 
the young at least, is happily being seen at 
last for the farce it is. 
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The Answer to Soviet Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hate Boccs, has 
written a most interesting article for the 
Courier, a student publication of George- 
town University. His subject is the 
European Economic Community and how 
this Common Market may be used as a 
tool of trade to combat communism. I 
commend the article to your attention. 

The article follows: 

THE ANSWER TO SovieT COMMUNISM 


(By the Honorable Hate Bocos, Representa- 
tive from Louisiana) 

Just a short 17 years ago, the most dev- 
astating war in the history of mankind, 
World War II, ended, and the nations of 
Western Europe which had been the battle- 
field in this terrible conflict lay prostrate. 
The economy of these countries had been 
bled white, and it appeared for a time as 
though Europe had been dealt a mortal blow 
from which she would never recover. 

To save Western Europe from collapse the 
United States came to her rescue with the 
famous Marshall plan, concelved by the late 
Secretary of State George Marshall and for- 
mer Under Secretary of State William Clay- 
ton and implemented under the administra- 
tion of President Truman. This massive 
program to rebuild and revitalize the sag- 
ging economy of free Europe was launched 
in 1948, and there Is no doubt but that it 
provided the initial bulwark to prevent West- 
ern Europe from being overrun by Soviet 
communism and to build the strong Western 
alllance which exists today. 

In the preamble to this Marshall plan— 
which Senator Furnier and I had 
drafted—our country urged the creation of 
a united Europe as the best way to halt the 
advances of communism and bring peace 
and prosperity to those countries so long 
divided by extreme nationalism and its re- 
sultant jealousy, suspicion, hatred, and ulti- 
mately war. 

As you know from history, the core of the 
disunion in Europe was to be found in the 
constant conflict between France and Ger- 
many, whose peoples nurtured a distrust and 
hatred begun in the Napoleonic Wars, 
swelled by the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
and World War I, and carried forth into 
World War II. 

But today this mutual distrust, this long- 
standing hatred, is disappearing in the face 
of the growing and prospering European 
Economic Community, more popularly 
termed “the Common Market.” France and 
West Germany are two of the six nations 
(the others are Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg) now in the process of 
establishing a full economic community by 
virtue of the Treaty of Rome which went 
into effect January 1, 1958, During a tran- 
sition period of 12 to 15 years, the Common 
Market countries are removing all tariffs, 
quotas, and other trade barriers within the 
Community by gradual stages; erecting a 
uniform external tariff for the toward 
the outside world; negotiating all trade 
agreements as a unit; eliminating restric- 
tions on the movement of labor, services, 
capital, and business enterprises within the 
Community; coordinating monetary and 
fiscal policies to foster more favorable bal- 
ance of payments, higher employment and 
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better price stability In each member coun- 
try, and providing a fund for financing a 
kind of trade adjustment program to meet 
the effects of liberalizing trade within the 
EEC, and other economic and social im- 
provements. 

Jean Monnet, chairman of the action com- 
mittee for a United States of Europe and 
father, first, of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and then of the Common Market 
itself, told me in our meeting last fall in 


“Nothing can halt the forward progress of 
the Common Market now; it has gone so far 
already that none of the present ‘Six’ would 
want to take the blame for ending the Com- 
munity, or even for obstructing or slowing 
its advance toward economic union, and I 
hope ultimately to political unification.” 

In his opinion, Monnet said, a united 
Western Europe in economic association 
with the United States would end the Soviet 
Union's chances of dominating the world. 

I share his optimism for many reasons, 
and I believe that this emerging and viable 
European Community, in partnership with 
our country, provides the free world with 
its greatest opportunity since the end of 
World War II to halt the advance of com- 
munism. 

Further, the greatest impetus to strength - 
ening Western unity is Great Britain's epoch- 
making decision to apply for membership In 
the Common Market. Britain's proposed 
giant step is even more heartening to me 
because her decision is based not so much 
on selfish motives, but rather on her sincere 
desire to further unlfy the West to meet the 
incessant economic aggression of the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

In addition to Britain’s proposed entry 
into the EEC, Denmark and Ireland have 
applied for membership, and Norway is ex- 
pected to do so shortly. If these nations 
go into the Common Market, this Commu- 
nity would embrace more than 260 million 
people, as compared to 215 million in Rus- 
sia and 185 million in the United States. 
Further, if Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland 
are permitted to join as associate members 
as Greece has done, then the EEC would 
have some 300 million people in 1 vast 
common market. ` 

In the past 4 years since the Treaty of 
Rome became effective, the Common Market 
as a unit has enjoyed an average annual 
growth rate almost twice that of the United 
States and nearly 3 times that of the United 
Kingdom. Since 1958 the EEC’s annual 
growth rate has averaged 5.5 percent, while 
our country’s has been about 3.3 percent, 
the United Kingdom 2.6 percent, and that 
of the rival European Free Trade Assocla- 
tion, of which Britain is still a member, 3 
percent. (The European Free Trade Associ- 
ation—or EFTA for short—was established 
in early 1960 as a rival economic grouping to 
the Common Market. Britain was the leader 
in its formation, and six other Western Eu- 
ropean countries joined as members.) 

The highlight of the EEC's growth has 
been its industrial production which in 1960 
jumped by a record 12 percent over 1959, and 
in 1961 climbed another 7 percent over 1960. 
Furthermore, the Common Market countries 
are now realizing the fruits engendered by 
the gradual elimination of all trade barriers 
between them on industrial products (now 
reduced by 40 percent below the mean levels 
of 4 years ago); the existence of a com- 
mon market” among the several States of 
our country for almost 175 years is one of 
the great contributing factors to the tremen- 
dous growth and prosperity which this Na- 
tion has enjoyed. In the 3-year period, 1958- 
60, internal trade in the ECC rose by 50 per- 
cent; in 1960 alone, this internation trade 
grew by 25 percent. Further, since 1958, the 
Common Market's trade with third-party 
countries has expanded by 25 percent. 
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By virtue of their January agreement on a 
common agricultural policy—attained in 
January after weeks of hard negotiation— 
the EEC countries have entered the second 
stage of the three-stage transition period to 
full union by 1970, or at the latest 1973. By 
entering the second 4-year stage, the Com- 
mon Market “Six” have crossed “the point of 
no return” and now irrevocable ties are being 
set in motion which make disolution of the 
Community almost impossible. 

For this reason the United States must act 
this year in order to be able to negotiate with 
the European Community on an equal and 
practical basis and to form a closer economic 

_ association with free Europe. 

In my opinion, the first necessary step in 
this direction is for the Congress to provide 
the President with the positive authority to 
negotiate with the Common Market, recip- 
rocal reduction on tariffs and other trade 
barriers on an across-the-board basis; that 
is, by whole categories of products instead 
of item by item as is the only manner now 
provided to the President by the current 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. As you 
know, the current law—first enacted in 1934 
and renewed in varying forms 11 times since 
then—will expire on June 30 and the Con- 
gress must act on trade legislation before 
that date. 

The limited, item-by-item negotiation au- 
thority in the present law was exhausted by 
last month's reciprocal tariff cut agreement 
between our country and the European Com- 
munity. At present, the Common Market 
nations are reducing their internal trade 
barriers via a speeded-up timetable, and 
we must not delay in giving the President 
the power he needs to enhance our country's 
prosperity and fortify the West. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, of 
which Iam a member, has the responsibility 
of acting on President Kennedy's proposals 
for broader trade legislation, of renewing the 
current act as it is, or if it pleases, taking no 
action at all. In his special message to the 
Congress on trade, the President outlined for 
us and the Nation his proposals for a 5-year 
trade expansion law; and the general provi- 
sions in the administration bill seem realistic 
and practical, without being extreme, and 
at the same time, include proper safeguards 
for our domestic industries and workers 
through an adjustment assistance program. 
Hearings on new trade legislation before my 
committee are expected to begin in March, 
and I shall strive for the enactment of a 
meaningful trade law which will permit the 
United States to bargain equally with the 
Common Market, and also open up vast new 
mass markets in Western Europe for our 
exports and for those of other nations of 
the free world. 

I am most optimistic that the Congress 
Will enact a positive trade program. I believe 
that support for broader trade legislation is 
growing not only in Congress but also with 
the American people. As evidence of this 
growing support in many segments of busi- 
ness, industry, and labor, officials of such 
major organizations as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, the Committee for Economic 
Development, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the AFL-CIO, and others testified 
vigorously before the Joint House-Senate 
Subcommittee.on Foreign Economic Policy 
(of which I am chairman) on the benefits 
of freer trade and the need for broad trade 
legislation. At my subcommittee hearings 
in December, these experts from business, 
industry, and labor and from the academic 
world were joined by high Government offi- 
cials who urged our country to take a “giant 
step“ by forming a trade partnership with 
the European Community. Among the latter 
Officials were Under Secretary of State George 
Ball; two former Secretaries of State, Chris- 
tian Herter and Dean Acheson, and former 
Under Secretary of State Clayton. 
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The Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy issued a report based on testimony 
at the hearings and on material in 10 study 
papers which were prepared by leading ex- 
perts from all foreign policy fields for the 
subcommittee. Our report calls for provid- 
ing President Kennedy with “much greater 
authority” to negotiate broad reciprocal tariff 
reductions with the Common Market. It 
points out that a simple renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act * * * will not suit 
the needs of our foreign economic policy in 
the 1960's.” 

Just what would be the consequences of 
inaction by our country on trade legislation? 
What would happen if the Congress took no 
action at all or merely renewed for a year 
or two the present trade act? 

First and foremost, trade could become a 
decisive issue within the Atlantic commu- 
nity; our allies in Europe would grow apart 
from us and rival free world trading blocs 
would compete in a destructive manner, in- 
stead of cooperating for their mutual bene- 
fit. The West would become more vulnera- 
ble to the economic challenge of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

If such a development were allowed to 
occur, our exports to Western Europe and 
possibly to other parts of the world would 
decline, and then our balance-of-payments 
position would be weakened still further. 
If our export sales could not be increased or 
at least maintained at present levels, the 
security of the United States would be im- 
periled because we would be forced to retreat 
from some of our oversea commitments to 
maintain troops abroad and to continue the 
mutual security (foreign aid) program. 

By taking no action on our trade policies, 
our country's exporters would lose their 
access to this growing European market; 
then the EEC probably would adopt a “pro- 
tectionist” posture toward us, thus shutting 
the United States out of this expanding 
market all together. 

Our subcommittee report notes: “The 
American export stake in Western Europe in 
1960 alone amounted to more than $6 billion 
($4 billion in industrial goods and almost $2 
billion in agricultural products). If nothing 
is done to lower the external tariff around 
the Common Market, American industry 
may have difficulty maintaining this stake, 
much less expanding it.” 

In his state of the Union address January 
11. President Kennedy stated “* * * our 
balance of trade * * * to Europe, the Com- 
mon Market, in farm products, is nearly 3 
or 4 to 1 in our favor, amounting to one 
of the best earners of dollars in our bal- 
ance-of-payments structure, and without 
entrance to this market, without the ability 
to enter it, our farm surpluses will pile up 
in the Middle West * * land] in the 
South . 

In his trade message, the President noted 
that both the American farmer and worker 
will benefit from the expansion of exports. 
“One out of every seven farmworkers pro- 
duces for export,” he stated, and “one out of 
every three workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing is employed in establishments that ex- 
port,” he added. 

A lowering of U.S. tariffs, it is true, will 
increase imports in competition with some 
of our domestic Industries; but in the long 
run, such action would stimulate our eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity through the 
increase of our exports into more markets. 
A reduction in our trade barriers would 
boost the strong industries of our economy 
to revitalize their technological processes and 
modernize their plant and equipment in or- 
der to increase productivity and improve 
efficiency, Lower tariffs would stimulate the 
expansion of the most efficient businesses 
and industries (which also pay the highest 
wages), and cause the less efficient ones to 
contract. The unemployment produced as 
a result of increased imports from Europe 
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and other nations, will be, I think, of limited 
duration and can be reduced through some 
form of adjustment assistance.» 

On the effect of American imports, the 
President pointed out in his trade message 
that “about 60 percent of the goods we 
import do not compete with the goods we 
produce—either because they are not pro- 
duced in this country, or are not produced 
in any significant quantity.” He declared 
“there are many more American jobs de- 
pendent upon exports than could possibly 
be adversely affected by increased imports," 

In seeking reciprocal tariff reductions with 
the European community, the United States 
should also try to secure access for the de- 
veloping areas and nations and their prod- 
ucts into the Common Market. Particularly 
the tropical products of Latin America, In- 
dia, and other nations, and the industrial- 
ized goods of Japan, should have greater 
access to our markets and those of Western 
Europe. I believe it is up to us and the 
EEC countries to provide a steadily increas- 
ing access for their products; if we fail to 
do so, then there is a real probability that 
some of these people would embrace com- 
munism as the best road for rapid economic 
development. As President Kennedy noted 
in his trade message: Soviet bloc trade with 
41 non-Communist countries in the less- 
developed areas of the globe has more than 
tripled in recent years; and bloc trade mis- 
sions are busy in nearly every continent at- 
tempting to penetrate, encircle and divide 
the free world.” Certainly, with our coun- 
try’s initiation of the alliance-for-progress 
program in Latin America, we should work 
to prevent any market discrimination against 
her tropical products while those of former 
French colonies in Africa already are enjoy- 
ing the benefits of an associate membership 
in the European community. 

Another major advantage which I think 
the United States can obtain through pro- 
viding freer access to our markets for the 
developing nations is to improve the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign aid to them. If our 
foreign aid is more effective, then the eco- 
nomies of these nations will improve, and 
we should be able to reduce our aid to them. 
Furthermore, in a closer trade association 
with the Common Market, the United States 
should be able to transfer the responsibility 
for some of this financial assistance to our 
allies in Europe. They are now in a better 
position to assume an equitable share in this 
mutual security program. 

The US. responsibilities as leader of the 
free world are such that we cannot afford to 
withdraw behind high tariff walls: Not only 
would such a course be harmful to our own 
economic growth and prosperity, but also it 
would weaken the West and provide the 
Soviet Union and Communist bloc with the 
opportunity to force more peoples into 
slavery. 

As President Kennedy declared in his trade 
policy speech before the National Association 
of Manufacturers in New York City, “eco- 
nomic isolation and political leadership are 
wholly incompatible.” 

In the words of former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in testifying before my sub- 
committee, “We really have no other choice.” 

In closing I would quote from the Prest- 
dent's state of the Union address: 

“Members of the Congress, the United 
States did not rise to greatness by waiting 
for others to lead. This Nation is the world’s 
foremost manufacturer, farmer, banker, con- 
sumer, and exporter. The Common Market 
is moving ahead at an economic growth rate 
twice ours. The Communist economic of- 
fensive is underway. The opportunity is 
ours—the initiative is up to us—and I believe 
that 1962 is the time.” 

I am confident that Congress will take 
the initiative this year and enact a meaning- 
ful trade law for the benefit of free men 
everywhere. 
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European Children Are Exposed to the 
Greatest Classics of Our Western Cul- 
tural Heritage While American Chil- 
dren Are Exposed to Harmful Movies 


and Television Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, atten- 
tion is being directed these days to what 
Ivan knows that Johnny does not. There 
is even a best seller on the subject, titled 
“What Ivan Knows That Johnny 
Doesn’t,” by Arthur Trace. 

Ivan and European children are ex- 
posed from their earliest days to the 
finest cultural expressions, to the great- 
est classics of our Western cultural 
heritage, to the opera, the theater, and 
to great art in all fields. 

Little Johnny, on the other hand, sees 
the Three Stooges, and all kinds of trash 
on the TV programs at home, and when 
he goes to the movies he is not any 
better off. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy and 
FCC Chairman Newton Minow have 
spoken of the correlation between some 
of the “vast wasteland” TV programs 
and juvenile delinquency. 

Recently an article in Parade maga- 
zine said that juvenile delinquency in 
Switzerland was lowest because children 
in that country could not attend certain 
movies until 18. 

Recently Senator KENNETH B. KEATING 
introduced a joint resolution designating 
the month of June as Children’s Music 
and Arts Festival Month. He said at 
the time that— 

For the past 2 years the Afro Arts Cultural 
Center in New York City, in cooperation 
with the New York City Department of 
Parks, the borough president of Manhattan's 
office, the board of education and the youth 
council of the police department's 28th pre- 
cinct, has sponsored a children’s music fes- 
tival in New York City. 

The Afro Arts Cultural Center is working 
to improve the cultural patterns of the 
people of New York City. The center has 
also endeavored to create a better under- 
standing among all people of the world. In 
seeking to promote the theme that “the 
world belongs to children," the Afro Arts 
Cultural Center has had the support of many 
leading citizens of New York, It is hoped 
that the seed which this organization has 
planted in New York will spread to other 
States and to nations around the world. 
Through music and art the cultural spirits 
of all people can be united in an effort to 
promote better world understanding. 


Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg, wife of Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, is 
seeking to mobilize parents and other 
volunteers including artists and art pa- 
trons in the Nation's Capital in an effort 
to enhance the cultural life of this great 
Capital City. She has been greatly en- 
couraged by School Superintendent 
Carl F. Hansen. The enthusiastic co- 
operation she has received from mu- 
seums, universities, recreation leaders, 
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art organizations, and musicians prompt- 
ed her to say recently that— 

Perhaps the time might be ripe for an- 
other project to raise the level of cultural 
awareness throughout the city—and a good 
place to begin is in the schools. 


Others are working in this area too. 

Milton W. King, president of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra Association 
of the Nation’s Capital, recently pointed 
out that: 

Last year, over 100,000 youngsters 
throughout the Washington area attended 
70 concerts given especially for them, 
Young people visiting Washington in the 
spring enjoy the experience of attending the 
“Music for Young America” 5-week concert 
series. For most of them, it is their first ex- 
posure to a symphony orchestra, and for 
many, the doors are opened to a whole new 
world. These concerts are given free 
through the generosity of one of our board 
members, 


Mrs. Herbert May is to be highly com- 
mended for making these splendid con- 
certs available to these young Americans. 

The National Symphony Orchestra has 
come to symbolize an important part of 
the musical life of the country. In for- 
eign countries, the National Symphony 
Orchestra has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived as a missionary of good will from 
the United States. 

In the opera field, the Washington 
Civic Opera Association’s free produc- 
tion of a fully staged version of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” sponsored by the District 
of Columbia Recreation Department, was 
literally overrun, with many hundreds 
of young people turned away. A second 
performance was made possible through 
the generosity of the AFL-CIO Retail 
Clerks International, and its able presi- 
dent, James Suffridge. Their contribu- 
tion of $1,000 made it possible for the 
schoolchildren of the District of Colum- 
bia to attend this opera during the 
Christmas holidays. Certainly, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Goldberg and Dr. Carl Hansen 
could well make use of the free, high- 
quality opera programs of the Washing- 
ton Civic Opera Association to enrich 
the cultural life of the city’s school- 
children. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
has been quoted in the newspapers as 
saying: 


I want to commend Secretary Stewart L. 
.Udall for the efforts he is making to bring 
culture to Washington. He is having some 
difficulty. 


Secretary of Interior Udall is certainly 
to be complimented for his sponsorship 
of a series of distinguished cultural 
evenings at the new State Department 
Auditorium, This is especially important 
because it is being observed not only by 
the American people, but by people over- 
seas who have long been subjected to the 
well-financed propaganda of the Soviet 
Union that describes Americans as crass 
materialists. 

However, this wholly praiseworthy se- 
ries of cultural evenings at the State 
Department is restricted to “very im- 
portant guests” who must wear black ties 
and tuxedoes and be well known to the 
society pages, Of course, most Ameri- 
cans do not get invitations to these 
events, and certainly few students in the 
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District’s public schools are invited to 
attend these high-level, cultural eve- 
nings. Indeed, there is a great deal of 
unemployment and underemployment at 
this time and many American families 
are not able to afford cultural events of 
such high standards. 

It would be commendable of Secre- 
tary of Interior Udall to present these 
great artists free at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, which is under his juris- 
diction, and make them available to the 
non-black-tie-and-tuxedo crowd, to the. 
students, to the unemployed and the un- 
deremployed, and to the underprivileged 
of the Nation’s Capital who, whatever 
their economic situation is, and what- 
ever their wardrobe situation may be, 
that is, even though they may have holes 
in the soles of their shoes like Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson, are still interested in 
cur Nation’s culture. 

Dr. Frederick Fall, music director of 
the Washington Civic Opera, recently 
said that: 

Great attention is being directed these 
days to what Ivan knows that Johnny 
doesn't—what Ivan reads that Johnny 
doesn't—what must be emphasized, how- 
ever, is what Ivan hears and sees that 
Johnny doesn't. 

Johnny, through the media of radio, tele- 
vision and the comics, is fed for his most 
important educational period the lowest 
common denominator of cultural pap. 
Without any serious conditioning in the 
arts, the public is then polled to determine 
their standard of taste. And, finally, the 
results of the poll are fed back to them, 
only intensifying their conviction that cul- 
tural standards are of the lowest common 
denominator. 

On the other hand, Ivan and the Euro- 
pean child are exposed from the earliest 
possible moment to the finest quality art out- 
put of western culture and at the same time 
are prevented by parental and community 
discipline from being exposed to movie and 
5 fare of inferior or harmful qual- 


I include an article from the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post of March 11, 1962, and 
a statement by Dr. Frederick Fall: 

Mus. GOLDBERG URGES SCHOOL Art VOLUNTEERS 
(By Carole Bowie) 

Local artists and art lovers working as 
volunteers in the public schools could en- 
hance the cultural life of the whole city. 

That was the idea Dorothy Goldberg, wife 
of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
took to school officials last week. The men 
she talked with—including School Super- 
intendent Carl F. Hansen—thought it was 
& good one. 

They encouraged Mrs. Goldberg, working 
with a group of citizens who call themselves 
the friends of public school art, to go ahead 
with plans to enlist parents, artists and 
other volunteers to help school officials in 
efforts to improve school cultural programs. 

AIMED AT DELINQUENCY 

They would work through the Urban 
Service Corps, last spring to pro- 
vide volunteer workers to assist schools in a 
variety of projects aimed at combating ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mrs. Goldberg said her visit to Hansen 
was inspired by “extraordinary community 
cooperation” extended by museums, uni- 
versities, recreation centers, artists’ societies 
and “art volunteers,” to another new pro- 
gram aimed at introducing foreign diplo- 
mats to Washington cultural life. 
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“Their enthusiastic cooperation indicates 
that perhaps the time might be ripe for an- 
other project to raise the level of cultural 
awareness throughout the city—and a good 
place to begin is in the schools,” said Doro- 
thy Goldberg, who herself is an artist. 

Professional volunteers, she said, might 
serve in an artists and musicians bureau to 
provide lectures and performances in schools. 
Others might sponsor concerts and talks by 
visiting artists. 

SPONSORED EXHIBITS 


Art volunteers could also organize special 
art exhibits, such as one presented last year 
at Western High School through the Associ- 
ated Artists Gallery, sponsor an “art mobile,” 
and escort children and thelr parents on 
trips to galleries. 

“We are also exploring ways for volunteers 
to assist art teachers so they could give more 
of their time to the teaching of art,” Mrs, 
Goldberg said. 

Mrs. Goldberg views the new project not 
as a “big splash” but as one demanding 
much work of many people. “Anything in- 
volving the public schools must be under- 
taken with careful deliberation and the 
counsel of professional educators,” she sald. 

Before drawing final plans and recruiting 
volunteers, Mrs. Goldberg and the friends of 
Public school art plan a public seminar to 
discuss what can be done to help children 
take full advantage of “the rich cultural life 
provided by this community's wonderful mu- 
seums and institutions,” 

“It is our hope,” Mrs. Goldberg said, “that 
this seminar will be the beginning for creat- 
ing a climate of rapport and mutual help 
among parents, artists, art educators, and 
museum staffs and teachers for the benefit 
of our schools,” 


STATEMENT BY Dr. FREDERICK Fan, Musrc 
DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON CIVIC OPERA 


Great attention is being directed these days 
to what Ivan knows that Johnny doesn't 
what Ivan reads that Johnny doesn’t—and 
on why Swiss schools, for example, are bet- 
ter than ours, etc. 

What must be emphasized, however, is 
What Ivan hears and sees that Johnny 
doesn’t. 

Johnny, through the media of radio, tele- 
vision and the comics, is fed for his most 
important educational period the lowest 

common denommator of cultural pap. With- 
Out any serious conditioning in the arts, the 
Public is then polled to determine their 
Standard of taste. And finally, the results 
Of. the poll are fed back to them, only inten- 
Sifying their conviction that cultural stand- 
ards are of the lowest common denominator. 

On the other hand, Ivan and the European 
child are exposed from the earliest possible 
Moment to the finest quality art output of 
Western culture and at the same time are 
Prevented by parental and community dis- 
Cipline from being exposed to movie and 
television fare of inferior or harmful quality. 

Johnny is forced to remain a child cul- 
turally by being fed baby food long after he 
has outgrown that form of educational nour- 
ishment. And, most unfortunately, even the 
baby food often contains many of the harm- 
Tul ingredients of our adult culture. As a 
Tesult, seldom is Johnny prepared to par- 
ticipate in the mature culture which is his 
heritage. He is rarely, if at all, exposed ta 
the mature fruits of our western tradition 
and thus is, at best, ill prepared to take his 
Place in the stream of our culture. He is 
addicted to baby food. 

Last December, the Washington Civic 
Opera Association's free production of a 
fully staged version of Humperdinck’s opera, 
“Hansel and Gretel,” sung in English with 
Tull orchestra on a high professional level, 
Was literally overrun, with many hundreds 
turned away, even though the majority of 
the Jonnies and their parents had had no 
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oportunity previously to discover in its origi- 
nal operatic form this classic of our cultural 
tradition, 

This indication among many others is 
sufficient to know that there is a great 
hunger for adult cultural fare. The grade- 
school children were entranced throughout 
the entire performance, eyes glued to the 
stage and ears cocked to the music, even 
though the opera is not just a simple nursery 
tale, but a full-length, 2-hour grand opera 
in the highest cultural tradition. 

To many of these children who were 
lucky enough to see and hear this produc- 
tion it was a unique experience which they 
will never forget, and, more like it might 
well spell the difference between serious 
citizens with a cultural interest in western 
culture and juvenile delinquents ready to 
develop into adult delinquents. 

Mrs. Arthur Goldberg as well as School 
Superintendent Carl Hansen have shown 
great interest of late in alerting our com- 
munity to the necessity of raising the level 
of art education in our schools and in the 
community as a whole. The idea is, in es- 
sence, that to instill high cultural standards 
in the youth of the community Is to create 
one of the most effective weapons against 
delinquency and the crime rate. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy and 
Newton Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, see a correla- 
tion between the rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquency and the television programs which 
our children are fed to the exclusion of 
more challenging and culturally uplifting 
fare. 

In this connection we should like to call 
do attention the fact Mr. Suffridge of the 
Association and the union 
he represents have already provided a con- 
crete example of the type of cultural leader- 
ship needed when they sponsored a repeat 
performance of “Hansel and Gretel" last 
year with a contribution of $1,000 from 
the union’s funds. This alone made pos- 
sible the second performance which was 
mobbed as the first one was. 

We are asking from the Congress the cul- 
tural leadership and the necessary financial 
assistance to make these higher quality and 
more mature cultural values available to 
every schoolchild in Washington. The aim 
of the Washington Civic Opera Association 
is the presentation of the highest quality 
educational and cultural opportunity for the 
students and adult citizens of Washington, 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the privilege today of listening to a 
number of opponents testify before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
H.R. 9900, the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. A number of these people are con- 
stituents of mine or-have a direct inter- 
est in the glass and pottery facilities in 
my district. Each, in his own respective 
way, contributes to the opposing story. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in my remarks, the statement of Mrs. 
Mildred Homko, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Glass Workers’ Protec- 
tive Leagues of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. 
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Mrs. Homko directed her testimony to 
title III of the bill, the adjustment 
assistance to workers, and she looks with 
suspicion upon this section of the bill. 

I am pleased to have my colleagues 
study the views of one who may very well 
be affected by the result if the Presi- 
dent’s trade bill becomes law. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Mas. MILDRED HOMKO, IN BE- 
BALF OF THE GLASS WORKERS’ PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUES OF INDIANA, OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA 
AND WEST VIRGINIA, TO THE House Ways 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON H.R. 9900, TRADE 
EXPANSION Act or 1962, WAsHINGTON, D.C., 
MARCH 27, 1962. 


My name is Mrs. Mildred Homko. I am 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Glass Work- 
ers’ Protective League and am representing 
the Glass Workers’ Protective Leagues of In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia,.before this committee. 

My testimony is in opposition to H.R. 9900 
in general, but will be directed to Title III: 
Adjustment Assistance to Workers. 

The title “adjustment assistance” has a 
very laudable and commendable sound, it is 
in truth a phrase calculated to cover—not to 
heal—the wounds already inflicted upon the 
workers of America by unfair foreign im- 
ports, as well as the additional thousands 
who would be hurt by the passage of H.R. 
In reality, however, the oyment of a 
retrained worker is just theory, not fact. It 
is nothing more than wishful N 
Thousands of jobless already dispossessed 
the unfair foreign imports permitted under 
present wholly inadequate tariff policies, 
have not been hired by other industries. 
That is not theory, that is fact. Now we 
are being asked to compound this injustice 
to American workers by further opening the 
floodgates of cheap imports. 

While the development of new industry is 
desirable, experience has proven that such 
new industries very rarely, if ever, employ 
persons over 40 years of age, and the pre- 
screening and aptitude tests required by most 
companies are such that individuals 45 to 
55 years of age with limited education are 
eliminated. 

Let me cite to you the example of the 
Cambridge Glass Co. in Ohio, who at their 
peak employed 700 persons. Typical age at 
this plant when they were forced to close 
their doors because of cheap imports was 45 
to 55 years; the majority of the employees 
had over 20 years’ service with the company. 

A new industry, Radio Corp. of America, 
located a plant in Ot the 
hundreds left jobless by the shutdown 
of the Cambridge Glass Co., only about 20 
former glassworkers were hired by RCA at 
their new plant. This ts not a unique sit- 
uation—it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Government agencies, whether they be 
State or Federal, consider a person over 50 
years of age too old for retraining, and even 
if this policy was changed, industry will 
not hire persons in this age group. I have 
seen unemployed men in my own community 
of Bellaire, Ohio, having 20 or 25 years’ ex- 
perience as a machineman, mechanic or some 
other skill, turned away by a new employer 
in favor of a younger unskilled worker. 
Training and skill were not considered. 

What will happen to my community when 
the 750 or 800 jobs in the glass industry 
are forfeited to the Common Market? Pro- 
ponents of the Common Market say we shall 
be retrained and transported to other geo- 
graphic locations and hired into other indus- 
tries, although no specific information about 
this mythical Utopia is available. What in- 
dustries? Where? How many years before 
they materialize? 

We cannot subscribe to the theory that 
workers and their families must be up- 
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rooted and transplanted like vegetables, 
forced to give up their homes, put aside their 
dreams for a higher education for their 
children, lose their dignity in the unem- 
ployment and relief lines, to perpetuate a 
foreign policy that caters to the desires of 
other nations at the expense of the Ameri- 
can workers. 

Proponents of the Common Market tell 
us we must throw open the doors to foreign 
imports in order to win or keep the friend- 
ship of other countries. I would like to have 
the figures on the billions of dollars given to 
countries who eventually, if 1 may use the 
vernacular, “spit in our eye” when it suited 
thelr purpose. It has been a theory of mine 
in private life that friendship which must 
be bought is no bargain regardless of the 
price, and I feel the same to be true of 
governments. Our Government's giveaway 
policy in order to placate foreign govern- 
ments is nothing more than payment of 
political blackmail. Our American Republic 
would be better served by strengthening our 
own economy in order that we may once 
more speak with forceful authority and not 
hasten to compromise our principles and our 
way of life to please others. 

The American worker is a proud and in- 
dustrious indilvdual who would prefer to 
work for his living rather than to have it 
doled out to him by a government agency. 

In my humble opinion only one thing 
would be accomplished by the passage of 
H.R, 9900—we shall have the best trained, 
most highly skilled unemployment lines in 
the world, 

I sincerely hope you will give due con- 
sideration to the matters I have presented 
and wish to thank you for the opportunity 
to speak in behalf of the glassworkers of 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. 


An American Employer’s Appraisal of 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the least known international agencies 
to which the United States subscribes a 
large financial support is one of the most 
controversial international agencies in 
which we collaborate and participate. 
I refer to the International Labor Or- 
ganization—the ILO. The ILO’s budget 
has now reached $13,600,000 and the 
United States, with four votes, pays 25 
percent or $3,400,000 versus the sub- 
scription of 15 percent for the combined 
10 Soviet bloc countries with 40 votes. 

Among the American business leaders, 
there is a sharply divided opinion about 
the ILO. In 1961 the NAM withdrew 
from participation in the ILO while the 
U.S. chamber continued its collaboration 
pending a continuous review of future 
ILO developments. Management is one 
of the three membership parties to this 
tripartite world organization of labor- 
management and government. 

I would like to place in the Recorp 
an appraisal and evaluation of the ILO 
by a Management spokesman who has 
personally participated in ILO activities 
over the period 1948-62. 
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The author of this article, Richard P. 
Doherty, is an economist, labor rela- 
tions expert, author and broadcasting 
executive. He has a background of 
labor relations experience dating back 
to the mid-1930's; he was vice president 
and director of TV-radio labor relations 
of the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, 1946-54; he was an industry member 
of the tripartite National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, 1951-53. He has been the 
author—or coauthor—of books and arti- 
cles on economies, business and labor re- 
lations subjects. 

I believe that this article presents a 
fair and studied appraisal of the ILO 
from the American management view- 
point. This article also contains some 
interesting observations regarding the 
international responsibilities and chal- 
lenges which face American management 
leaders as a result of world economic- 
social and political trends: 

An AMERICAN EMPLOYER'S APPRAISAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO) 
(By Richard P. Doherty) 

The future ideological character of Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, and South America 
and much of Europe—will fundamentally 
reflect the will of the masses of people in 
these areas. 

Well organized minority groups may tem- 
porarily direct the economic-social and po- 
litical trends of these nations but the under- 
lying and long-range character of these 
nations will reflect mass movements and 
philosophies. A strong, free labor develop- 
ment will be one of the primary instruments 
which shapes and directs this mass move- 
ment. Private enterprise, per se, won't de- 
feat communism in most of these nations. 
By the same token, there will be no free 
labor movement in those nations where free 
private enterprise is destroyed or rendered 
ineffective. Constructive collaboration be- 
tween free labor and free management will 
be required to generate a strong, free labor 
movement in the lesser developed nations 
of the world. A free labor movement will be 
nurtured by a progressive free enterprise 
environment which produces ecoonmic and 
productivity advancement, 

If an international labor-management 
organization did not exist, one should be 
created by well meaning and far visioned 
labor and management leaders. However, 
such a world organization does exist and 
has existed since 1919. It is the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization—ILO—with head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Despite the fact that the ILO has become 
a highly controversial world organization, 
the vast majority of Americans have never 
heard of the ILO and know nothing of its 
policies, activities or its alleged benefits and 
weaknesses. ; 

Even the name, International Labor Or- 
ganization, is misleading. The ILO is not a 
labor organization but an international 
organization which concerns itself with world 
labor problems, labor legislation, labor-man- 
agement relations, standards of working con- 
ditions and related matters. 

The ILO—originally established in 1919 by 
the Treaty of Versailles—is a specialized 
agency associated with the U.N. It Is one 
of the oldest international agencies which 
has continuously functioned in the area 
of collaborative world action. Its current 
membership numbers 101 nations. Included 
therein is a bloc of 10 Communist nations, 
headed by the U.S.S.R. 

This international agency is unique in 
that if functions on a tripartite basis with 
each member nation represented by gov- 
ernment, employer and worker representa- 
tives. 
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The United States has been a member na- 
tion of the ILO since 1934. Tripartite dele- 
gates and representatives are appointed by 
the U.S. Government upon nomination of 
the principal labor and employer organiza- 
tion in the Nation. The AFL-CIO nomi- 
nates labor representatives. The State and 
Labor Departments Jointly select government 
delegates and representatives. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce first accepted ILO 
participation in 1934; the NAM added its 
participation in 1945. Through these busi- 
ness organizations, American “management” 
representatives have been nominated. 

U.S. employer collaboration with the ILO, 
under the aegis of the US. Chamber of 
Commerce and NAM, was founded upon the 
following policy position of both organiza- 
tions: 

“The aspirations of the people of the world 
for a better life, higher living standards and 
cultures, command the support of all men 
of good will. We believe that those worthy 
aims are best achieved through voluntary 
cooperation by freemen which results in 
more production of goods, services, and 
guarantees the preservation of the freedom 
and’ dignity of the individual.” 

Within the framework of this broad policy, 
leading U.S. employer executives have par- 
ticipated in conferences and ILO activities, 
seeking to contribute ideas and guidance 
from the practical record of American ex- 
perience and knowledge, toward the goal of 
improved working conditions and living 
standards throughout the world. The fun- 
damental approach which has motivated 
U.S. employer activities has been the con- 
viction that freedom of the individual in a 
free market society constitutes the keystone 
of human advance and economic progress 
for all peoples. 

In 1961, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers withdrew its participation in the 
ILO while the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
continued to participate. The NAM with- 
drawal was predicated upon the basic policy 
decision that the ILO was no longer a genu- 
ine tripartite body and that the organiza- 
tion's activities had become inimical to the 
preservation of private enterprise. The NAM 
policy decision continues to be under review, 
pending a further examination of future 
ILO activities. 

On the contrary, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce leaders, though fully appreciating 
many undesirable and adverse trends in 
ILO action and operation, concluded that 
employer participation was justified so long 
as the U.S, Government remained a member 
and provided that employer participation 
could contribute constructively toward the 
support of private enterprise as a world 
force. However, chamber leaders recognize 
the fact that certain ILO policies and trends 
could well produce circumstances under 
which employer participation would become 
untenable, even farcical. 

Therefore, a divided opinion currently ex- 
ists, among American business leaders over 
the justification of U.S. management repre- 
sentation in the ILO, 

The faults in ILO rest not in its lofty 
goals and objections but in its inherent op- 
erational character and, in the opinion of 
soe persons, in its.philosophical orienta- 

on. 

The strength and weakness of the ILO rest 
with its tripartite composition. As a tri- 
partite organization, the ILO is a three- 
legged stool or chair. Its stability rests upon 
the equal support of each leg—labor, man- 
agement, and government. Without effec- 
tive tripartite participation, the ILO would 
become another international state-domi- 
nated agency. 

The tripartite structure of the ILO makes 
it unique among today's world organizations. 
Practically all world agencies are composed 
of governments even though some of them 
may utilize the advisory services of labor 
and/or management experts or observers. 
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Within the ILO, labor and management 
possess equal and full voting power and the 
combined labor and management vote equals 
the total government representation. ILO 
conferences bring together top labor and 
Management leaders and leading govern- 
mental officials, from nations around the 
world, The ILO, therefore, is the only world 
forum where labor and management and 
governments may exchange viewpoints and 
conceivably gain mutual understanding. 
This is the vitality and basic validity of the 
ILO 


The ILO constitutes the only world forum 
where free employers and free labor may 
jJointly—on a regular basis—contribute their 
efforts, philosophies and record of achieve- 
ment toward the solution of labor relations 
problems. At the same time, the ILO forums 
Offer free labor and free management the 
recurring opportunity to influence responsi- 
ble governmental leaders on labor legislation 
and effective standards of internal labor re- 
lations practices. 

However, the real challenge before the ILO 
is to make its tripartitism work effectively 
toward the improvement of world labor- 
management relations and not to use the 
tripartite process as a mechanism for statism. 

Tripartitism is a sound process for some 
labor-management. problems; if Is a totally 
unsound process for others. 

Philosophically, tripartitism is a workable 
Modus operandi in the field of labor- 
Management affairs only as related to broad 
principles underlying public policy. Tri- 
partitism is unsound as applied to the solu- 
tion of specified problems which concern 
Gay-to-day employment and working ar- 
rangements between labor and management 
in given business undertakings. These lat- 
ter problems are basically bipartite and 
belong on the collective bargaining table if 
free labor and free management are to 
survive. 

Within the American scheme of collective 
bargaining, neither labor nor management 
Wants the Government sitting at the bar- 
gaining table as the arbitrary judge through- 
out the process of contract negotiations. 

Tripartitism often becomes a devious 
mechanism to secure public approbation for 
governmental policy on labor-management 
problems. 

The theory of. tripartitism is most right- 
eous—to wit: Labor and management have 
certain areas of conflict which relate to, or 
invade upon, public interest; therefore, get 
labor and management to sit down with rep- 
resentatives of the public (Government offi- 


Clais or governmentally appointed agents) 


so that mutual solutions may be obtained 
Which will blend the interests of the worker 
and the employer with the all-embracing 
interest of the public. 

It the public or governmental members 
of a tripartite group are philosophically, 
emotionally and sociologically inclined to- 
Ward either labor or management, the ma- 
jority of final decisions will favor that par- 
ticular group. The offended party will have 
& just right to believe that the cards are 
Stacked against him. While the winning 
Side basks in the pleasure of victory, the los- 
ing side writes strong dissenting opinions 
against the majority vote, seeks satisfaction 
in a philosophy of “we put up a good fight 
even though we lost“ and criticizes the pub- 
Uc, or Government representatives, for their 
partiality. 

Frankly, American and other free enter- 
Prise employers have a valid right to regard 
the tripartitism of the ILO as frequently 
being stacked against management and 
Private enterprise ownership. 

A look at the record of ILO results indi- 
Cates a pronounced prolabor tendency by 
the Government representatives—unless one 
assumes that the business representatives 
have been overwhelmingly wrong in their 
Judgment while the labor and Government 
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representatives have been overwhelmingly 
correct. i 

From 1948 to 1961, inclusive, the ILO con- 
ferences had a total of 205 recorded votes on 
a variety of items—conventions, recom- 
mendations, resolutions and proposals. In 
110 cases, there was unanimity among the 
3 parties. On the remaining 95 votes, 
labor and government yoted jointly and to- 
gether against management on 79 issues. 
Apparently, employer representatives could 
receive support from government delegates 
mainly on issues which were also favored by 
labor. 

The U.S. record, for 1948-61, shows 92 
record votes on which U.S. management, 
labor and Government representatives went 
along together; 69 instances of labor-gov- 
ernment coalition against the US. em- 
ployer's vote; 15 cases of a three-way split 
and only 25 instances where the U.S. Govern- 
ment representatives voted with U.S, man- 
agement against the position taken by U.S. 
labor. 

Employers can't but be discouraged about 
tripartitism which leans so heavily in one 


direction. 


U.S. management experience, at the ILO, 
indicates that the organization all too often 
uses its tripartite composition to resolve 
issues which properly belong within the 
realm of national legislation or upon the 
collective bargaining table. Where the issues 
are concerned with overall labor-manage- 
ment philosophy, or with broad policy mat- 
ters, the ILO tripartitism has worked with 
considerable success. However, the ILO has, 
too frequently, regarded itself as the mech- 
anism to solve specific labor-management 
problems (on a world basis) or has injected 
specific yardsticks or standards within a 
broad policy issue. On such matters, labor 
and management have taken a strict bar- 
gaining table attitude and the government 
delegates have, practically always, gone 
along with labor. 

Two good examples are afforded by the 
annual 1961 Conference. One topic dealt 
with the broad policy issue of “Equality of 
Treatment of Nonnationals and Nationals 
Under Social Security Legislation.“ The re- 
sult was a unanimously endorsed document 
by labor, management, and government 
delegates. A second pic dealt with 
“Hours of Work.” There was unanimity, 
among the three groups, on the basic prin- 
ciple that every nation should strive toward 
a progressive reduction in the hours of work. 
However, labor insisted that a specific 40- 
hour-per-week yardstick be added to the 
policy. At this point, most employers, for 
the first time, dissented. 

Despite the common bias of the 
majority of ILO governmental delegates, the 
tripartite process of the organization does 
afford employers with a forum for their 
views and philosophical concepts. Great ac- 
complishments may not be made by private 
enterprise employers but extreme and drastic 
socialistic trends, within the world labor 
movement and government action, are tem- 
pered and frequently prevented because of 
management presentations. 

ILO tripartitism also provides the 
much needed opportunity of private enter- 
prise employers to educate government, 
labor, and business leaders of the new and 
underdeveloped nations of Africa. Herein 
rests one of the major challenges to the fu- 
ture of the ILO. If the organization can be 
effective in developing and preserving pri- 
vate enterprise and a free labor movement 
among the African and other lesser devel- 
oped nations, the participation of the United 
States of America will be fully justified. 
This is a basic challenge to the future of 
the ILO. 

Though latent since World War I. it is 
only since 1954 that the problem of the par- 
ticipation of Communist countries in the 
TLO has become acute. It was in this year 
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(1954) that the U.S.S.R., by virtue of its 
me: p in the UN., decided to rejoin 
the ILO after 15 years absence and to unite 
under its leadership the few isolated Com- 
munist countries represented at the time 
in the ILO. Other Communist countries 
which had previeusly ignored the ILO 
then followed suit. By 1956 a power- 
ful united bloc of 10 Communist countries 
existed within the ILO, speaking with one 
voice at all times and avowedly dedicated to 
the overthrow of the organized political and 
economic systems and institutions of the 
free world and to the dissemination of com- 
munism via the ILO forum. 

The Issue which Communist membership 
involves is a simple and fundamental one: 
The ILO, under the terms of its constitution, 
is a tripartite organization, in which mem- 
ber countries are represented by delegations 
representing government, employers, and 
workers—each free to express its views frank- 
ly and to act and vote without any control or 
hindrance from its government. The mono- 
lithic and totalitarian structure of Commun- 
nist countries makes it impossible for the 
nongovernment members of Communist 
delegations—the so-called employers and 
the so-called workers from these coun- 
tries—to express any policy other than that 
of their governments or to vote in any way 
other than in strict accordance with their 
government's instructions. Lacking that es- 
sential independence and freedom from their 
governments, without which tripartitism 
cannot exist, the designation of “employer” 
and “worker” representatives from the Com- 
munist countries in the ILO is a complete 
farce and a total negation of the tripartite 
principle. The Communist tripartite repre- 
sentatives cannot be considered as anything 
other than official government spokesmen, 

The only thing which has prevented ILO 


voting status of the Communist delegates 
and representatives, Also, the non-Commu- 
nist labor bloc, in the ILO, has strongly op- 
posed Communist tactics and proposals. 


socialism; that the ILO does not truly ac- 
cept the underlying premise that private en- 
terprise is a sound economic institution; that 
the ILO will continue to render only lip 
service to private enterprise while crusading 
for a society embraced by governmental di- 
rection and domination; that employer par- 
ticipation in the ILO can be but a token, 
defensive action against the overweighted 
support of labor by the governmental dele- 
gates and representatives; that the ILO will 
not refrain from documentation which tres- 
Passes upon the political concepts of many 
of its various member nations, 

Maybe these persons are correct in their 
appraisal of the ILO. If so, employers are 
preparing their own deathbed by continued 
participation. 

There are those employers—not alone in 
the United States—who subscribe to the con- 
ceptual principle of the Lo but who are 
repelled by the operating practices of the or- 
ganization. Some of these persons see the 
lofty nims of this tripartite body as merely 
a mechanism for public acceptance ot actiy- 
ities which promote statism at the expense 
of private enterprise. 

Personally, I believe that the tendency of 
the ILO has been prolabor and antiprivate 
enterprise but I also believe that a more ob- 
jective and constructive process is possible 
through statesmanship and courageous lead~ 
ership at the top ILO executive levels; that 
the ILO can find new bearings toward the 


Emerging as the single most crucial ILO 
development is the massive threat repre- 
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sented by monolithic communism. The 
USS.R.—leading the Communist bloc of 10 
nations—not only seeks to dominate the 
ILO, but is, today, abusing the ILO platform 
in order to wage massive propaganda against 
the Western free world and to introduce 
political issues into virtually all ILO ac- 
tion; and to woo the uncommitted, under- 
developed and emerging nations, 

This is a backdrop against which the ILO 
functions today, These events have brought 
many changes in the ILO and in the attitude 
of the ILO dealing with its rapidly multiply- 
ing areas of activity—many of which go far 
beyond its competence and its proper juris- 
diction. These developments have brought 
problems which, in a very substantial degree, 
have altered the concepts underlying the 
ILO as a tripartite organization dedicated to 
the fundamental principle of freedom of as- 
sociation and freedom of the individual. 

The ILO today is vastly different from 
what it was in its early days. The current 
problems facing the ILO are magnified and 
complicated many times over by conflicts 
in ideologies; cold war propaganda; the sub- 
version of the ILO platform by political ma- 
neuvering; the shifting balance of power 
from the Western World to the Communist 
bloc and possibly to the Afro-Asian bloc. 

All these problems are far reaching in 
their implications. They bear directly on 
the central principles which are of utmost 
concern to U.S. employers. 

The rank and file of persons of the United 
States, and in every other nation, know 
little, or nothing, about the ILO. Millions 
of persons throughout the world possess 
only the scantiest and most superficial in- 
formation about the Organization. 

The solution to this problem is not, per 
se, an enlarged public relations and publicity 
campaign. The mere spreading of public 
information about the ILO will not make 
the accomplishments more real, more tangi- 
ble. However, a positive record of accom- 
plishment and of services rendered will focus 
world attention on the ILO and will create 
public knowledge. It is axiomatic that 
public relations do not create the service of 
an organization. Assuming a good record 
of service achievement, public relations can 
then create improved public knowledge and 
acceptance. 

One of the primary inadequacies of pub- 
lic understanding about the ILO rests with 
its chronically distorted emphasis upon con- 
ventions which haven't met with acceptance 
by the bulk of its members and with the 
Organization's failure to concern itself with 
many of the basic and challenging problems 
within the area of labor-management rela- 
tions. Moreover, certain government and 
labor groups seem always to engineer con- 
ferences and committee agenda items in the 
direction of subject matter which doesn't 
properly lend itself to international treaties 
or which properly belong on the collective 
bargaining table or which is designed to 
establish ideological positions without con- 
crete regard to improved labor conditions. 

With the many real and big labor-man- 
agement problems which confront the world, 
how can one expect the public to get en- 
thused about proposed treaty conventions 
dealing with “rest periods for white-collar 
workers?” 

The ILO should leave such matters to col- 
lective bargaining negotiations or to appro- 
priate national legislative solution and turn 
to topics which adequately justify the at- 
tention of the experienced top world labor, 
management and governmental delegates 
who gather for ILO conferences. 

One of the most serious defects in ILO 
functioning is that most conferences become 
ensnared with world politics while political 
considerations have often dominated solu- 
tions to practical labor problems. First, 
practically all plenary session speeches are 
completely colored by political overtones. 
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Second, even the most prosaic labor prob- 
lem becomes involved in issues which reflect 
political connotations. Third, every ILO 
conference eventually involves strategic 
Maneuvering for political position by the 
Communists, Socialists, organized labor and, 
for that matter, most governmental dele- 
gates and representatives and, often, by em- 
ployer representatives. 

Ideological politics dominate ILO con- 
ferences, All too frequently, genuine labor 
problems do not receive objective attention 
because ideological politics command center 
stage attention. ILO conferences often are 
concerned with influencing men’s minds 
rather than correcting their economic-social 
problems, 

Viewed objectively, the ILO has contrib- 
uted virtually nothing to the internal labor- 
management problems of America. Actually, 
the ILO has produced certain documents and 
conventions, which have been contrary to 
American labor-management practices and 
principles. Nevertheless, the ILO has played 
an effective role in shaping the labor- 
management relations and labor-social wel- 
fare of many lesser developed nations. 

When the American employer participates 
in ILO activities—or when he attempts to 
assess the ILO—he must not regard it as 
an agency which will improve labor-man- 
agement relations in the United States. 
Actually, he should not appraise the ILO 
in this light, 

By American standards, much ILO action 
has given succor to the leftwing Socialist 
forces of the world. However, let us not 
forget that these same forces have fought 
and contained communism in France, Italy, 
Austria, various latin American countries, 
and other nations. 

Moreover, the American employer must 
learn to appraise world economic, social, 
and political trends according to the prob- 
lems and stand 3 of other nations and 
not solely by American standards. Differ- 
ent nations and peoples have concepts of 
democracy and freedom which, in various 
aspects, are not equivalent to the American 
models. Yet, within many of these areas, 
free enterprise will develop and advance if 
the free labor leaders rebuke communism 
and radical socialism. 

All Americans have a stake in the economic 
progress of other nations. Without eco- 
nomic advancement and higher standards 
of living, most of the nations of Asia, Africa, 
South America—and even Europe—will be- 
come more receptive to the influence and 
propaganda of communism and radical so- 
cialism. Any such widespread, world trend 
will cause marked changes in the American 
social order and impair American economic 


growth. 

If private enterprise (including American 
employers) were absent from the ILO, the 
Communists would definitely take over the 
control of that organization. They have 
never accomplished this goal because the 
United States is there, along with employer 
associates from England, Australia, Canada, 
France, Italy, Ireland, India, Sweden, West 
Germany, Japan and other nations. More- 
over, the free labor movement has been sub- 
stantially more effective by virtue of ILO 
employer participation. Despite certain 
philosophical and tactical differences between 
free employers and free labor union rep- 
resentatives, these two elements have gener- 
ally collaborated on basic principles or have, 
via their negotiated differences, tempered 
the action of governmental representatives 
at the ILO. 

If American employers desert the other 
private enterprise employers of the world, 
total ILO employer participation will be 
seriously weakened. 

For fully two decades, the voice of Amer- 
ican employer delegates and representatives 
has been clearly articulate and influential in 
all ILO deliberations, True, social welfare 
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state documents have been enacted but 
American employer influence has generally 
brought realistic compromises and moderated 
ILO action. 

For example, the American employer's fight 
against ILO conventions has, since 1953, 
markedly reduced the enactment of con- 
ventions (proposed treaties). 

In the 1961 ILO Conference, Richard 
Wagner (president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and U.S. employer delegate to the 
ILO) spread his influence throughout the 
conference and gained respect from the ma- 
jority of delegates and representatives. He 
was a key spokesman against communism 
and radical economic thinking. He was a 
most respected management advocate of 
private enterprise among the new African 
nations. Mr. Wagner did not dominate the 
1961 ILO Conference but he did build in- 
ternational respect for the American em- 
ployer and he helped to erect an effective 
barrier against Communist control of ILO 
action. 

We, the American management advocates, 
must not only believe in the soundness of 
free enterprise but must constantly preach 
its benefits for the public interest and wel- 
fare of all nations. We cannot Isolate our- 
selves and talk only to ourselves. We must 
be apostles abroad—not just at home—even 
in semihostile environments. f 

If we, American management, refuse to 
participate in ILO conferences and activities, 
we shall lose an important world forum for 
education and understanding. Opposition, 
even hostility, should never deter our efforts 
to secure converts and to support allies for 
free enterprise and free collective bargaining. 

What American businessmen must appre- 
ciate is that they cannot shape other na- 
tions according to the American image and 
standards. U.S. management representatives 
cannot teli people, in new and older nations, 
to “do it the American way.” But, they can 
preach and teach sound economic principles 
and they can bring a knowledge and record 
of human achievement based on production 
and productivity. 

Likewise, American labor is a tower of 
strength at the ILO. Our US, labor dele- 
gates and representatives are not only a 
credit to the Nation but stanch spokesmen 
for the American way of life. As a group. 
they are unswervingly anti-Communist. 

Continued participation of management in 
the ILO should not be construed as em- 
ployer endorsement of all the Organization's 
actions and processes. Most employers, cer- 
tainly most American employers, believe that 
they have a legitimate right to be critical of 
many things which the ILO does—and the 
way it does them. 

The majority of American employers, who 
understand the ILO, prefer to believe that 
continued participation is necessary if the 
forces of free enterprise and free labor are to 
play a role in shaping the economic and 
social progress of mankind. This participa- 
tion is not given out of fear nor desperation 
but in the sincere hope that the ILO will 
design its future course as a world agency 
for progress, with freedom, within the frame- 
work of free enterprise and free collective 
bargaining. 

However, employer participation and sup- 
port—certainly among American employ- 
ers—is not to be construed as a permanent 
commitments regardless of the future ideo- 
ere drift and operational practices of the 


BLUEPRINT FOR A MORE EFFECTIVE ILO 

It is difficult to be completely impartial 
and objective in one's appraisal of an inter- 
national organization which concerns itself 
with complex social and economic problems. 

Unquestionably, there are some persons 
who favor the ILO as it now functions and 
who regard the agency as highly constructive 
in its actions. 
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However, management generally—in other 
nations and especially in the United States of 
America—is convinced that the ILO could 
become a substantially more effective world 
instrumentality. As one of the three parties 
to this tripartite Organization, manage- 
ment's voice deserves consideration. Without 
management's membership participation, the 
ILO would, perforce, become an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of international influence. 
Without management's participation, labor 
representatives would become submerged by 
governmental direction. 

I, personally, have no authority to speak 
for all management; nor even for the overall 
U.S. segment of management. Yet, as a 
U.S. management representative to ILO con- 
ferences since 1948, I believe that I do pos- 
sess a reasonably studied and experienced 
knowledge of the faults of ILO from a man- 
agement viewpoint. Upon this background 
of ILO experience, I am convinced that the 
building of a more effective ILO relates large- 
ly to five factors. 

1, Minimize world legislative enactments: 
An ILO convention is intrinsically a world 
legislative fiat, a world treaty. An official 
U.N, publication on “The Convention on 
Genocide” (1952:1.31) says a “Convention 
in international law is an agreement be- 
tween sovereign nations. It is not just a res- 
olution or an expression of opinion, It is 
a legal compact which pledges every signa- 
tory country to accept certain obligations, 
Broadly speaking, it is a treaty between 
many nations,” 

Rather consistently, the ILO has placed 
primary and major emphasis on conventions 
as a device to achieve its objectives. Prac- 
tically always, certain elements seek to turn 
almost every agenda item into a convention, 
regardless of the limited or general charac- 
ter of the item. 

U.S. employers traditionally have been op- 
posed to the view that international con- 
ventions are the most effective and appro- 
priate means for raising labor standards. 

U.S. employers object to the convention 
device because conventions do not and can- 
not in themselves raise living standards, but 
too frequently act as obstacles to that goal 
by imposing upon ratifying nations the ob- 
ligation to legislate standards that are often 
neither economically feasible nor practica- 
ble; conventions are often misguiding by 
creating the illusion that legislation in it- 
self raises the standard of living and that 
this can be done without regard to eco- 
nomic growth or productivity increase; con- 
ventions, dealing with matters which basic- 
ally are of internal concern to nations, are 
an unwarranted invasion of a country's sov- 
ereignty. ' 

Unless ILO conventions serve as “action 
instruments” (or treaties), they are essen- 
tially academic pieces of paper. 

Some protagonists for ILO conventions 
argue that they are necessary guides to na- 
tional legislation and set up desired objec- 
tives of social and economic achievement. If 
this is the purpose, a convention is not the 
instrument, The proper guide would be a 
report or comprehensive recommendation for 
internal action. 

Conventions are carefully drawn at ILO 
conferences with the clear intent that they 
will become the law of each member coun- 
try. Member nations must adopt them, in 
toto, or not at all. Everyone who has par- 
ticipated in a conference concerned with 
drafting an ILO convention is well aware 
of the detailed attention given to form, to 
text and legislative format. There is no 
procedure designated to guide nations in 
their thinking; this is the drafting of a law 
which, in precise form, is designed for pre- 
cise Incorporation within the legislative fab- 
ric of each and every member country. 

Once a convention has been adopted by 
the ILO, pressure is brought to secure rati- 
fication by all member nations, whether or 
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not they supported or voted against the con- 
vention, Stanch ILO protagonists main- 
tain that there is a moral obligation for 
member states to ratify conventions and, 
failing to do so, a member should “be called 
before the bar of public opinion” to explain 
fully the reasons for not ratifying. 

If ILO conventions dealt exclusively with 
matters which were genuinely international 
in scope; if such conventions squarely per- 
tained to problems on which there were sub- 
stantial international agreement that world 
economic welfare could only be served by 
international law; if such conyentions were 
restricted to labor-management problems 
which could not be solved by the internal 
laws of each soverign government; If con- 
ventions were not used for items which prop- 
erly belong on the collective bargaining 
table, there would be a justifiable case for 
ILO convention procedure. 

A substantial degree of hypocrisy relates 
to ILO conventions, 

A convention is a custommade law to fit 
all the customers, The record proves deva- 
statingly that the vast majority of these 
custommade conventions just don't meet 
the approval of the ILO clients. Ironically, 
the majority of countries which have voted 
in favor of these ILO laws, or treaties, don’t 
adopt them when presented for home rati- 
fication. Yet, ILO goes on manufacturing 
laws which aren't accepted by the majority 
of its own members. 

Pew, if any, ILO conventions have any 
practical value, or adaptability, to the Amer- 
ican scene. Despite this fact, American 
Government and labor representatives, in 
the majority of cases, vote for conventions 
(or treaties) which they know will not be 
approved by the United States. 

Out of the 115 conventions enacted by the 
ILO, thus far, I am convinced that only 39 
have to do with matters appropriate for 
international consideration, while 76 dealt 
with labor-management subjects concerning 
the domestic affairs of member nations. 

The U.S. Government representatives, from 
the time we joined the ILO in 1934 through 
1961, have voted in favor of 59 conventions. 
Out of that total, the United States has rati- 
fled seven, mainly dealing with maritime 
matters. 
- There are, today, certain US. govern- 
mental leaders who propose that the United 
States should ratify a larger number of ILO 
conventions. This attitude is frivolous if 
the purpose is to “improve the record of U.S. 
adoption of ILO conventions” whether or not 
the conventions have practical significance 
(and concrete application) to our internal 
labor-management problems, The vast ma- 
jority of ILO conventions is not of this cate- 
gory as applied to the United States. More- 
over, many ILO conventions contain one or 
more provisions which are contrary to our 
Federal or State labor legislation or-to the 
established American pattern of labor- 
management relations. Many U.S. govern- 
mental representatives would be more hon- 
est, and realistic, if they sought to minimize 
ILO convention action rather than advocate 
improving the American record (appear- 
ance) of American convention ratification.” 

The greatest irony is in the fact that many 
of the lesser developed nations plus Russia 
and the Communist bloc nations have the 
overall best record of convention ratification. 
Yet, few persons at the ILO truly believe 
that these nations put these ratified con- 
ventions into effect. For the Communist 
tripartite bloc, ILO conventions are chiefly 
a device to propogandize among working 
people of the world; they are not blueprints 
for Communist public welfare action at 
home. ; 

There is only one candid and practical so- 
lution: ILO should minimize the writing of 
conventions except on labor-management 
matters which are strictly international in 
scope. This process would have real mean- 
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ing if conventions were subjected to posi- 
tive voting procedure based upon a majority 
of favorable votes from each of the three tri- 
partite groups at the ILO. Moreover, each 
nation must possess the machinery to scru- 
tinize these proposed conventions before 
adoption proceedings incorporate them with- 
in the legislative and legal fabric of the na- 
tion, It is untenable that an ILO conven- 
tion could supersede any provisions of the 
laws enacted by the Congress of the United 
States or the States without the formality 
of legislative hearings. The same principle 
would be true for many nations. 

There are many Americans, and also in- 
formed persons in other nations, who con- 
tend that the ILO should discontinue fully 
its convention actions. I, personally, am not 
a member of this group. I am of the opin- 
ion that conventions have a proper, but re- 
stricted and limited, place in ILO action. 
The ILO should restrict and limit its con- 
ventions to labor subjects which are fully 
appropriate for treaty accord among nations 
and where the specific labor problem fiows 
over national boundaries. 

2. Maximize guidance through free forums 
discussions: When intelligent and qualified 
persons, possessing wide varieties of prac- 
tical experience, gather for a discussion on 
specific problems of mutual concern there is 
a grand opportunity to produce guidance to 
everyone and to every nation on these prob- 
lems.. The leaders who attend these confer- 
ences go back home with an enlightened 
concept; they are better leaders in their re- 
spective countries; their governments secure 
valuable blueprints for practical internal 
action, 

The ILO is failing in its solemn obligation 
to the people of the world by not magnify- 
ing itself as the one world forum where free 
labor and free management may openly dis- 
cuss broad problems of mutual concern. 

Don’t think for a minute that ILO meet- 
ings fail to bring forth plenty of free discus- 
sion—they most certainly do. However, it is 
primarily collective-bargaining-table discus- 
sion or politicoideological discussion. Ma- 
neuvering for a convention, or defensively 
protecting itself against a convention, both 
labor and management—of practical neces- 
sity—approach ILO meetings in a negotiat- 
ing frame of mind. The climate of ILO con- 
ventions can create no other atmosphere. 
Proposals and counterproposals are com- 
posed with bargaining-table objectives and, 
frequently, with political overtones. 

On the other hand, when the question of 
legislative (convention) flat is removed and 
when the parties intend clearly to exchange 
experiences and to prepare only reports and 
recommendations, the atmosphere is con- 
ducive to free exchange of ideas and to sub- 
stantial collaboration toward end product 
agreement. If the ILO truly desires to guide 
labor and management and governments and 
to assist these three parties in the resolution 
of their domestic affairs, it will minimize its 
convention (treaty) efforts and maximize its 
efforts in the area of world guidance via re- 
ports and recommendations and through 
constructive technical assistance. 

8. Redirected staff activities: The member 
countries are themselves the ILO. Each 
member country possesses a tripartite owner- 
ship of ILO. Thus, the staff (office) of ILO 
is not the central organ of ILO to which the 
tripartite national representation is called 
upon to render obedience and support. Nor 
should the staff be privileged to serve the 
interests of any one of the tripartite groups 
comprising the ILO or to lean toward any one 
party. 

Prior to each conference, the staff must 
necessarily prepare documentary reports for 
the conferees. In practically all cases, the 
conventions 
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tency of deciding, prior to a conference, the 
content material and the expected action of 
the tripartite conferees—based u an ad- 
vanced survey of the facts involved and the 
attitudes of government members. 
The pretailored conventions, recom- 
mendations, and resolutions, prepared by the 
staff constitute one of the major obstacles 
to successful ILO meetings. Presumably, 
these instruments merely embody the posi- 
tion of various “governments” which are 
canvassed by the staff, However, there are 
at least three serious flaws in the process, 
In the first place, the staff receives its ad- 
vice only from the government members of 
the tripartite team in each member nation. 
The opinions expressed by the respective gov- 
ernmental agencies may or may not represent 
the joint consensus of thinking of labor 
and/or management. In the majority of 
cases, the government position does not 
reflect the ideas of employers and is not con- 
curred in the employer leaders. In many 
instances, even in the United States, the 
Government position is not screened with re- 
sponsible employer spokesmen. 
The underlying ILO motivation was prob- 
ably expressed by a staff member who 
(privately) explained that: “essentially we 
(staff) must be guided by government reac- 
tions; employer representatives are primarily 
concerned with private property and man- 
agement prerogatives; labor leaders are 
primarily interested in the growth and pollt- 
ical expediency of the union movement and, 
in many countries, don't really know (or 
care) what is basically good for the workers; 
in the final analysis, only governments can 
adopt ILO documents and it would be 
fruitless to produce documents which didn't 
satisfy governments.” 
During my years of contact with ILO, I 
have never known of an office tailored con- 
vention or recommendation which, in basic 
details, met approval from even a fair sized 
segment of the employer delegates (from all 
member nations) in attendance at the vari- 
ous meetings. Yet, this ls supposed to be an 
organization which reflects tripartite view- 
points. ' 
On many subjects, it would be wise to 
substitute the spade work of a small com- 
mittee of experts (tripartite) for the work of 
the staff. The net results would be far more 
effective documents for full conference de- 
liberation. This was done in 1950 with re- 
gard to “vocational training” and the ex- 
cellent benefits were clearly indicated by 
the constructive end product and the total 
“man-hours saved in conference negotiations. 

The second fault with staff procedure is 
the strong prolabor bias with which it 
colors virtually every document and report 
which serves as the basis for conference dis- 
cussion. Almost universally, employer rep- 
resentatives from every member nation com- 
plain of this predominant characteristic of 
office reports. Yet, this is a tripartite or- 
ganization and the staff is supposed to 
serve—fairly and impartially—the interests 


of all three parties. Every report prepared 
by the staff prior to the initial discussion 
of any subject should be limited strictly to 
the objective presentation of basic, under- 
lying information and without Inferential 
slants toward any viewpoint—labor, manage- 
ment, and government. 

The third misdirected activity of the ILO 
staff is found in the manner by which it 
generally shepherds its own causes and pro- 

. Time and time again, it seems as 
though the delegates, especially employer 
delegates, are captives of staff maneuvering. 
Having drafted certain conventions, recom- 
mendations or resolutions, the staff effectively 
lobbies and works for thelr adoption. The 
behind-the-scene efforts of the staff are ob- 
vious to every delegate who is not totally 
blind or deaf, nor naive. 

These staff activities of the ILO must be 
redirected so that the staff becomes the serv- 
ant of the parent body, the tripartite groups 
which constitute the ILO. Impartiality and 
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genuine objectivity must be the guiding 
standard for the staff, regardless of personal 
philosophies. Reports which present un- 
varnished and complete information should 
not be beyond the ability nor below the 
dignity of a good working staff. 

I have hopes that top executive leadership 
of ILO will successfully dictate a solution to 
these problems; that the operating staff will, 
like Caesar’s wife, be “above suspicion” re- 
garding employer and worker and govern- 
ment interests. 

4. Constructive technical assistance: Here 
is a field of ILO activities which offers real 
proof that the organization can render con- 
crete benefits to the people of the world, 
especially in the lesser developed nations. 
Generally conventions, and sometimes rec- 
ommendations, are but lofty scraps of paper, 
suitable for political window dressing. How- 
ever, technical assistance is concrete aid 
borne of mature experience; it is the help- 
ing hand of both labor and management ex- 
tended to countries which need assistance in 
their climb up the ladder of economic 
progress. 

The ILO is admirably equipped, through 
its tripartite structure, to support expert 
guidance on labor-management problems but 
only if sound operational practices are fol- 
lowed. 

There are four guiding signposts which 
must be used to direct all technical assist- 
ance projects of the ILO If this agency is to 


perform constructive services. These sign- 
posts read: 
Labor-management project: The ILO 


should restrict its technical assistance to 
projects clearly within the purview of labor- 
management problems. There is always a 
danger that technical assistance will get in- 
volved with sociopolitical affairs with em- 
phasis on statism. 

Trained and competent experts: It 18 
axiomatic that technical assistance can never 
be any better than the competency of the 
experts rendering the assistance. No matter 
how valid and desirable the project may be, 
the participating nation and the ILO always 
suffer from incompetent or politically 
oriented experts. If adequate qualified and 
objective fleld personnel is not available, a 
technical assistance project should not be 
undertaken. The ILO office has a grave re- 
sponsibility to select only qualified experts 
who have a job to do rather than a political 
cause for which to crusade. 

The United States has been at fault in the 
field of ILO technical assistance. Unfortu- 
nately, we have not been able to produce 
adequate quantities of skilled experts when 
requests have been made by the ILO. 

Vast numbers of American employers 
criticize the ILO but don't try to cooperate in 
the one ILO activity, l.e., technical assist- 
ance, where American management has the 
most to offer. Here is a great opportunity to 
advance the cause of private enterprise and 
the principles of productivity without propa- 
ganda efforts. 

Our challenge is to provide competent 
technical assistance to ILO programs. There 
is no better leave of absence with retained 
seniority and benefit rights for a worker, 
supervisor or executive, than ILO technical 
assistance. It is high time that U.S. Indus- 
try recognizes that survival in a confused 
world requires this kind of cooperation. 

The US. Chamber of Commerce is the 
logical clearance house for ILO technical 
assistance by American employers. 

Joint tripartite agreement: Within the ILO 
there should be a regularly functioning tri- 
partite” body which directs technical assist- 
ance; such a tripartite procedure would 
avoid the possible dangers of misdirected 
office decisions regarding certain technical 
assistance projects. 

Project needed and wanted: Technical 
assistance projects must originate only with 
the needs and wishes of an individual nation 
and not emerge from the instigation of the 
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ILO. The ILO should be ready to render 
assistance to nations which prove that they 
want and need it and where there is a justi- 
fiable evidence that labor-management col- 
laboration will be forthcoming—and that 
both management and labor want the job 
done. 

5. Tripartite autonomy in group repre- 
sentation: Every ILO member nation sends 
delegates and representatives of employers, 
labor and government to ILO conferences 
and meetings. 

The membership of Communist nations 
has seriously Impaired this tripartite repre- 
sentation. It Is perfectly absurd for the ILO 
to admit and accept specified persons, from 
Communist countries, as employer delegates 
and representatives. Likewise, it is fiction 
to recognize Communist “Labor” represent- 
atives as genuine spokesmen for the labor 
movement. 

Each individual group—employer, labor 
and government—should possess the autono- 
mous right to pass upon the legitimacy of 
respective representation within its given 
group. 

By rule, action and procedure of the ILO 
recognizes all delegates and representatives, 
by specified tripartite category, submitted 
by the respective accredited government of 
each member nation. 

If tri is to work and function 
effectively, employers, labor and government 
must possess the autonomous right to de- 
termine, as an individual group, which per- 
sons properly represent its respective tripar- 
tite category. 

Normally, in internal affairs, labor is 
brutally frank in accepting or rejecting of- 
ficial labor“ spokesmen. By the same token, 
management possesses logical standards to 
determine representation of management. 
Even governments set up criteria by which 
“official” governmental representatives are 
evaluated when there is a conflict of govern- 
mental representation. 

The ILO has taken the easy way out by 
simply recognizing the official status of 
labor, management and government dele- 
gates and representatives accredited by any 
given member nation in good standing. 

The ILO naturally doesn’t possess any au- 
thority over any one of its tripartite con- 
stituents. Therefore, each of the three sup- 
porting groups should—and must—possess 
autonomy as to which delegates and repre- 
sentatives are and acceptable 
“members of the team”. 


ILO tripartism will disintegrate if autono- 
mous group self-determination is not made 
effective. 

CONCLUSION 


Americans have become increasingly 
aware of international conflicts between 
concepts of life. The conflict between com- 
munism and democracy stares us in the face. 
Because we can recognize this clash of 
Ideologies, we are not afraid to meet the 
challenge, 

What bothers and perplexes many Amer- 
icans is the realization that many 
people and nations, counted on our side in 
the struggle against communism, possess 
concepts of life which are in contrast with 
the American way of life. These, too, are 
free people who believe in democratic prin- 
ciples of freedom. Yet, their economic- 
social-political modus operandi often seems 
to be contrary to ours and sometimes even 
antagonistic to our national welfare. 

Isolationism is long since dead for America. 
Our national present and future are woven 
into the complex economic and social fabric 
of internationalism. Within this interde- 
pendent internationalism, we have new found 
responsibilities and obligations; new chal- 
lenges and new opportunities for national 
growth. Yet, as we blend our interests with 
the Interests of other lands and races, we 
must never dissipate our own economic 
strength nor undermine the institutions 
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which generate our national growth and 
culture. 

The ILO can and should be a major inter- 
national force which stimulates and guides 
nations toward progressively higher stand- 
ards of living and higher levels of human 
welfare. 

American management should continue to 
participate in ILO activities so long as the 
organization fully recognizes, and supports, 
the distinguishable rights and contributions 
of free enterprise, free labor and democratic 
government. If the ILO strays away from 
genuine tripartitism or becomes a device to 
advance statism, employers should not con- 
tribute their cooperative participation. 

U.S. employers—and the U.S. Govern- 
ment—should regard ILO membership and 
participation as a “renewable lease or option” 
rather than a firm contract. The obligation 
rests upon the ILO to deliver a record of 
achievement and accept a philosophy of 
Operation which is compatible with free 
enterprise, free labor and demorcratic govern- 
ment. Statism and the embracing welfare 
state are not consonant with the constitu- 
tional tripartitism of the ILO. 

The free enterprise interests of the world 
need the collaboration and support of Amer- 
ican businessmen. If we fail them, by 
isolationist retrenchment, the free enterprise 
system of the world will give way to the 
socialized system of statism. 

Millions of persons live in the so-called 
lesser developed nations. Their best hope 
for social and economic progress rests with 
the sound development of free enterprise. 
Through the ILO, this free enterprise econ- 
omy could be supported and implemented. 

A free labor movement will encompass the 
mass public movement of Africa, Asia, the 
Middle East, most of South America and the 
Orient. There will not be a free labor move- 
ment in these vast areas of the world unless 
free enterprise exists and thrives. 

These are highly important considerations 
for American management which appraises 
its ILO participation against its irritations 
and frustrations with ILO results and 
Processes. 

In my considered opinion, American 
Management should continue to participate 
in ILO activities because it cannot. afford 
to be absent, There is also a positive side to 
our management participation. If we are 
competently represented, free enterprise will 
Possess an articulate spokesman and, from 
Our experience, we may contribute toward 
an international understanding of world eco- 
nomic and social advancement under demo- 
cratic freedom and based upon productivity 
achievements. 

However, our continued ILO participation 
must assume the crusader role of redesign- 
ing the organization's attitudes and modus 
Operandi. We cannot continue to contribute 
to a world agency if that agency minimizes 
free enterprise and espouses a socialist 
Society, nor if it falls under the domination 
of the Comunist bloc. 

One last consideration; there can be no 
free labor in a nation where free enterprise 
does not exist, Unless labor subscribes to, 
and supports, free enterprise, it will become 
engulfed and dominated by governmental 
decision and policy. In a socialized or com- 
munized society, unionism is a controlled 
tool of the government. 


Teenage Drinking—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P, DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the full 
and disheartening story of the effects 
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of New York State’s 18-year-old drink- 
ing law on the youth of its neighbor 
State, New Jersey, is told in two news 
stories which appeared in recent issues 
of the Newark Evening News. 

The first story reports in detail the 
petition delivered last week by the State 
of New Jersey, with the concurrence of 
the State of Pennsylvania, to the Gov- 
ernor of New York. The details are 
shocking and heartbreaking as they re- 
veal the tragedy that has struck count- 
less New Jersey families whose youth 
have been lured across the border by the 
ease with which young people can obtain 
hard liquor—liquor denied them by vir- 
tually every other State in the United 
States, 

The interstate implications are ob- 
vious, Mr. Speaker, and I urge our col- 
leagues to consider them seriously. 

The second story, based on actual in- 
terviews with teenagers, demonstrates 
that New York's drinking age law not 
only allows 18-year-olds to drink but 
also provides a means for the corruption 
of children of 14 and 15 years. This is 
the truly upsetting factor. While it is 
true that young people of 19 or 20 can 
sometimes succeed in obtaining liquor 
in States with a 21-year-old drinking 
age law by falsifying their ages, this 
“slippage” for obvious reasons cannot 
extend to the 15- or 16-year-old. By no 
stretch of the imagination are children 
of this age capable of handling liquor 
without inviting disastrous results. And 
these results are not exclusively the ris- 
ing tide of traffic fatalities stemming 
from drinking in New York. The far 
greater consequences, often intangible 
and private in nature, are essentially 
moral and psychological, 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in this prob- 
lem has been an active one since before 
1955, when I introduced the first resolu- 
tion in the New Jersey State Assembly 
calling on New York to raise its drinking 
age to conform with those of all its 
neighbors. In 1955, too, I testified per- 
sonally before a legislative committee 
in Albany in an unsuccessful effort to 
provoke action by New York. And I 
have continued to manifest my interest 
at every subsequent opportunity, 

As a result of my experience, I am 
convinced that New York authorities 
will not act until the public outcry, both 
inside and outside New York, reaches 
such a resounding level that responsible 
officials can no longer refuse to listen. 

I urge our colleagues to make them- 
selves heard—and listened to. 

The articles follow: 

DRIRKING AcE PLEA Crres TEEN DEATHS— 
Two STATES Ask New Tonk CURBS 
(By John J. Farmer) 

New Tonk. —A joint New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania petition calling on this State to raise 
its drinking age from 18 to 21 “on grounds 
of simple humanity” was to be delivered 
here today to Governor Rockefeller, 

The petition, signed by Governor Hughes 
of New Jersey and Governor Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania, was to be presented to Rocke- 
feller in his Manhattan office by New Jersey's 
Acting Motor Vehicle Director Ned J. 
Parscklan. 

It asks for prompt action to raise this 
State's drinking age before the Albany Leg- 
isiature shuts down for the year March 31, 
or a special session later to deal exclusively 
with the teen drinking and driving problem. 


a 
County. N.Y. 
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The petition, drawn by New Jersey offi- 
cials and joined in by Lawrence, cites the 
fact that New York alone of the 50 States 
permits the sale of hard, liquor to minors.” 

TRANSCENDS BORDERS 

“It is not New Jersey’s intention to enter 
into the domestic affairs of a sister State,” 
the petition continues. However, because 
of geographical. proximity, New York's 18- 
year-old drinking age has had an impact 
that transcends State boundaries. 

“New Jersey families have been visited by 
death and serious injury as a result of young 
people driving across the New York State 
border to obtain drinks at taverns there. 

“Our files are replete with heartbreaking 
accounts of youths whose lives have been 
snuffed out or whose bodies have been 
maimed as a result of driving while their 
judgment had been impaired from alcoholic 
beverages obtained in New York.” 

The petition concludes with the request, 
“On grounds of simple humanity, 
ing the economic and legislative factors in- 
volved and with all appropriate respect” for 
action to “equalize the New York legal 
drinking age with those of sister States.“ 


REPORT DUE 


Assembly Speaker Joseph Carlino, a Long 
Island Republican, has said there will be no 
action on the drinking age this session. A 
committee headed by Senator John J. 
Marchi, of Staten Island, is due to report 
next session, he said, and no legislative ac- 
tion is contemplated before the report. 

Attached to the petition today as substan- 
tiation of its charges are traffic surveys made 
by prosecutor's offices in Hudson and Bergen 
Counties in New Jersey, a report on drinking 
age limits in other States, a 1959 New Jersey 
Supreme Court decision holding tavern keep- 
ers civilly liable where teenagers who have 
been served are involved in accidents, and 
a grisly collection of fatal auto accident 
photos involving the under-21 set, 

These and other reports, the petition add- 
ed, establish “the causal relationship be- 
tween the availability of alcoholic 
to teenagers * * * in New York and acci- 
dent-causing deaths and serious injuries in 
substantial numbers in New Jersey.” 

Prominence in an attached report by Par- 
sekian is given to a pair of recent accidents, 
one December 24, 1960, which took the lives 
of two teenagers in West Milford, and an- 
other last August 26 in which one teenage 
driver was killed in West Milford. 


WERE DRINKING IN NEW YORK 


In both cases, Parsekian said, it was deter- 
mined that the victims had been drinking in 
nearby New York roadhouses, = 

Hughes, himself, singled out in the peti- 
tion the death of two teenage Bergen County, 
N. J., boys in a crackup while returning from 
Sunday in Rockland 


Debris-littered photos of all three acci- 
dents are among the exhibits, along with 
news reports from the Newark Evening News 
and the Bergen Evening Record. 

The exhibits from the Hudson and Bergen 
County prosecutor's offices attest to the fact 
that a high percentage of teenagers stopped 
at road checks admitted drinking in New 
York, 

BRIDGE CHECK 

One from Edward Pesin, Hudson County 
traffic safety coordinator, reported that 93 
percent of the teenagers checked at the three 
bridges linking Staten Island with Bayonne, 
Elizabeth, and Perth Amboy in New Jersey 
on two evenings “admitted to having con- 
sumed alcoholic beverages at various bars 
and taverns on the island.” The checks, he 
said, were made the nights of March 2 and 3, 
on a Friday and Saturday, 

Three days later, Pesin said, two persons 
died in a head-on collision on the New 
Jersey side of the Goethals Bridge with a 
teenage driver who earlier had been drink- 
ing in Staten Island. 
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“The conclusion is inescapable,” Pesin 
wrote, “that teenagers from New Jersey travel 
by motor vehicle in relatively large numbers 
to Staten Island specifically for the purpose 
of taking advantage of the lower drinking age 
of 18." 

The findings of Bergen County Prosecu- 
tor Guy W. Calissi were much the same. He 
sald West Saddle River Road “had been 
known as ‘beer can alley’ to New Jersey teen- 
agers who travel same to New York drinking 
spots.” 

SURVEY IN 1956 

Bergen County's only survey was made 
during a 3-hour period near midnight in 
1956, Calissi said, and showed 68 vehicles of 
138 stopped contained teenagers who ad- 
mitted coming from or heading to New York 
drinking spots. 

“Some of these teenagers were under 18.“ 
said Calissi, 

Parsekian’s report dealt mainly with New 
York's unique drinking age. In every other 
State, he said, “the general rule is to dis- 
allow sales (of hard liquor) to persons un- 
der the age of 21.” 

Louisiana, South Carolina, Wisconsin, and 
Idaho permit the sale only of beer to those 
under 21 and North Carolina and the District 
of Columbia permit the sale of light wine 
and beer, Parsekian said. 

Ohio, Virginia, Colorado, Kansas, South 
Dakota, and Oklahoma permit the sale of 
only a very mild alcoholic content beer to 
those under 21, he added. 

Yesterday, Parsekian flew to Harrisburg to 
get Lawrence’s signature on the petition. 
The Pennsylvania Governor attached the 
following statement: 

“I am concerned with the serious impact 
New York's 18-year drinking age has had on 
teenagers and parents of this State. I here- 
by join the petition of New Jersey requesting 
that New York take immediate steps to raise 
the drinking age to 21 in keeping with its 
sister States.” 

Lawrence added that his State has a 300- 
mile common border with New York and that 
there is no question the lower age limit in 
New York has a bearing on Pennsylvania 
highway accidents. 

Parsekian said yesterday that “increasing 
public awareness” of the problem offers some 
reason for optimism despite New York's re- 
Tusal over the years to ralse the age. 

He cited the recent action of the New Eng- 
land Governor's Conference in asking New 
York to comply with the age 21 minimum. 
Governor Dempsey of Connecticut has in- 
dicated he supports the alms of the New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania petition, Parsekian said. 

Connecticut, Vermont, and Massachusetts 
also share common borders with New York 
and each has a 21-year drinking minimum. 


Teen DRINKERS Ger EARLY START 
(By John W. Gleeson) 

“I've been served beer there without iden- 
tification since I was 15," sald the crewcut 
Bergen County High School student describ- 
ing a popular drinking spot in Rockland 
County, N.Y. 

“There are that ask for a draft 
card,” the youth said, “but you can always 
borrow one from a buddy and all they usually 
ask is your birth date.” 

The youngster was describing the ease with 
which New Jersey teenagers are able to buy 
alcoholic beverages just across the New York 
line where the legal age is only 18. 

WORD GETS AROUND 


“As soon as someone finds a place that will 
serve kids under 18,” the youth said, “the 
word gets around and the place is jammed. 
There are fewer now than there were a few 
years ago,” he added, “but there are still 
enough.” 
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“Older guys will usually do a favor for you 
and go in and buy a couple of six-packs for 
kids under,” the teenager said, 

“If we're throwing a big party here we get 
an older guy to buy the beer, It saves us a 
trip to New York. 

WAS EMBARRASSING 

“Borrowing another guy's draft card is 
pretty common,” the said. “I was 
caught once when I did it,” he recalled. 
“The description was the same, but when he 
asked me where I was born I told him the 
wrong place. It was pretty embarrassing.” 

The youth indicated on his draft card a 
shaded area just above the line where the 
date of birth and registration numbers are 


“These new cards have those little stars 
there,” he explained, “and if you erase the 
date it shows because you erase the dots, 
too.” 

On the back of the draft card was printed 
a reminder: 

“Any person who alters, forges, or in any 
manner changes this certificate may be fined 
not to exceed $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years or both.” 

“Nobody, ever gets caught for that, 
though,” the youth said. 

Col. Oscar Gray, chief legal officer of the 
New Jersey Selective Service Headquarters, 
Newark, said the draft cards were revised in 
June 1960 to include the shaded portion. 

REASON FOR CHANGE 

“One of the major reasons for the change 
in 1960 was to make it more difficult to alter 
the numbers,” Gray said. “The alteration 
of cards is a nationwide problem. In the 
Bergen area,” he added, “we have a definite 
need for the new card because the kids cross 
the border to buy liquor. 

“A year or two ago we had quite a run of 
this business,” Gray said. “Quite a few 
altered cards were picked up by police along 
the New York border and at the New Jersey 
shore. They are sent to the U.S. attorney's 
office and he decides whether or not to 
prosecute.” 

Gray said the penalty is the same for 
using another person’s card for false identi- 
fication as for forging a new birth date. 

The high school teenager, however, gave 
the impression that violations are common- 
place. 

“If you change the age on your card or 
give it to a buddy,” he said, “the draft 
board will send you a new card but it is 
marked duplicate.“ You can only do that 
once, though.” 

; * LICENSES EASIER 

“Guys can also change their driver's U- 
censes,” the youngster said. “That's much 
easier than the new draft cards. Mostly 
girls do that or guys who need double iden- 
tification.” 

He explained that some taverns ask for 
another. means of identification to back up 
the draft card. 

Another, more youthful looking youngster 
said he had just turned 18 last Monday. 

“But they've been serving me up there 
since I was 15, with or without a draft card. 
That's the age when most kids start going 
up, when they're sophomores In high school. 
I go up every Friday night,“ he said, “and 
during the summer we usually drive up two 
or three times a day. 

Kids under 18 can be served without a 
draft card at five or six places at Greenwood 
Lake that I can think of,” the youth said. 
“Up there they would serve a 10 year old.” 

MAGIC NUMBER 

“Three weeks ago,” he recalled, “we were 
Just sitting in a place drinking some beer 
and we figured out that about 5 of the 60 
kids in there drinking were over 18.” 
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Another youngster sald he had never gone 
to New York to drink, 

“But I was 18 just a few days ago,” he 
added, “and everybody has been asking me 
‘when are you going up to drink?’ That's 
Ley magic number, 18. It's like a joke,“ he 

“I guess these guys have to go up there to 
prove they are big shots or something or 
just to see what it's like,” the youth said. 
3 there is a lot of exchanging of draft 


Smalltown Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Bulletin 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith for February 1962. 

Adolph Rosenberg, the author, is 
editor of the Southern Israelite and tells 
us a story in the finest American tra- 
dition. It is an object lesson in how a 
small town dealt with intolerance. 

All too often we real only about what 
goes wrong in a community. It is well 
to take note of the good things that 
fail to make headlines, 

The article follows: 

SMALLTOWN STORY 
(By Adolph Rosenberg) 

(For almost 50 years, Nathan Cohen had 
the respect and friendship of his neighbors 
in Alma, Ga. Then he ran for mayor—and 
found out about his town's anti-Semitic 
quotient.) 

Until he became the target for an anti- 
Semitic campaign, everything that had hap- 
pened to Nathan Cohen, of Alma, Ga., had 
been in the classic American tradition. 

He had come to the United States from 
Poland as a boy. Traveling steerage, he had 
been robbed of his purse as he slept. The 
ship's captain gave him a silver dollar to 
cheer him up; other passengers contributed 
too, to start him out in the New World. He 
arrived in in 1913—at the age of 
13—and first lived in Nichols, where he had 
three half-brothers, before going on to Alma, 
11 miles away. He attended school for a 
short while, then went to work. With a 
horse and wagon, he set out as a peddler, 
going from house to house, farm to farm, 
throughout southeast Georgia. The loggers 
and sawmill workers of Okefenokee Swamp 
came to know him well. In time, he saved 
enough money to go into business and settle 
down; he founded and ran the department 
store in Alma. 

After World War I, he brought his mother 
and two sisters over from Poland. He had 
not forgotten his early shipboard experience. 
He was determined that they come first class 
and escape the ignominy of steerage. And 
they did. 

He married a girl from Savannah, the for- 
mor Beckie Chernoff, who has since died. 
They had three children: Ronnie, who is 
now a young lawyer; Stephen, now a pre- 
dental student at the University of Georgia; 
and Gerald, the oldest, who took over Mr. 
Cohen's department store when he retired 
recently. 

But simple retirement could not satisfy a 
man who had worked so hard for so many 
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years, Mr, Cohen had, at one time or an- 
other, a variety of other business interests. 
He still has a 125-acre farm, producing to- 
bacco and beef cattle as well as vegetables 
and eggs. But this is more of a hobby than 
an occupation for him. For some years, 
friends had been urging him to run for local 
office. In 1961, he agreed to run for mayor of 
Alma. 


As the race began in September, Nathan 
Cohen, now a slight, slim man just past 60, 
began to campaign quietly in the fashion of 
small towns in Georgia’s rural area. Tou 
don't hold giant political rallies here; there 
aren't enough people for that in a town of 
4,000. And no repeated appearances over 
radio and television. There is the country 
Weekly, the Alma Times edited by John 
Graham. Mr. Graham helped Mr. Cohen out. 
You might have called him Mr. Cohen's cam- 
paign manager though the setup was not as 
formal as that. 

Mostly, smalltown campaigning means see- 
ing your neighbors and, instead of just talk- 
ing about the crops and time of day, you 
bring up the subject of politics and get 
around to asking for support. (In Alma, you 
usually get around to seeing many of your 
friends in the course of the day. In a cam- 
paign, you just step up the number you see.) 

Mr. Cohen went out methodically visiting 
each of the 900 homes in Alma. Often, the 
People he called on got the Jump on him 
with “Mr. Cohen, you don’t have to talk 
Politics to me. I remember when you helped 
my uncle buy his farm.” 

Or, “I remember when you helped out 
when mama was sick.” 

Mr. Cohen did not mind the strain of 
Visiting many homes. He was not at all a 
stranger to house-to-house canvassing. 

Suddenly, this warm, friendly atmosphere 
was shattered. 

Late one night, during a weekend, an anti- 
Semitic hate sheet was distributed through- 
out Alma. There is no need to go into its 
contents; vicious slanders of Jews have been 
Tepeated often enough. But this type of 
Virulence had never entered Alma’s limits 
before. It was, apparently, a stock-in-trade 
Plece of prejudice; it was not printed spe- 
cifically for the Alma election campaign and 
did not refer to Mr. Cohen’s candidacy, But 
there was no mistaking its import: that 
Nathan Cohen’s Jewishness disqualified 
him—and any of his faith—from the halls of 
government and civic leadership. 

Mr. Cohen waited to see what affect the 
hate sheet would have on his chances for 
election. More important, he wanted to 
know what this abrupt introduction of anti- 
Semitism meant to Alma—and to his neigh- 
bors and friends. 

He did not have to wait long. The next 
Morning, the Cohen store and home were 
deluged by phone calls from people express- 
ing sorrow and regret—even outrage—over 
the distribution of the anti-Semitic plece, 

Soon after, community groups—clubs, 
churches, and others—spoke out. Before the 
election on October 18, Christian friends of 
Mr. Cohen published a fact sheet of their 
Own, giving the reply to the hate material. 
It included a series of letters and testimon- 
jals headed: 

“Here's What Alma Citizens Think About 
Dirty Political Tricks Brought Up In Des- 
Perate Effort To Defeat Nathan Cohen.“ 

John F. Mullis, a retired businessman, said 
that the midnight hate sheet represented a 

new low in morality,” that the man who 
Produced it was not fit to enter his church, 
knowing “that the founder of Christianity 
Was Jesus Christ, a Jew.” 
Former Councilman Frank Byrd wrote: 
trash is printed by the thousands and 
May be purchased by anyone who has the 
Cash to pay for it. You can buy stuff on the 
Subjects of anti-Jew, antl-Russian, anti-Chi- 
nese, etc, or even anti-American if you 
Want to.“ Referring to the distribution of 
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the anti-Semitic material, he said that “we 
of Alma read and hear of subversion and 
sabotage in other places and we never realize 
that we have the same things happening 
right here * * *. Our city government has 
enough troubles without any saboteurs or 
subversive elements.” 

The Citizens League for Better Govern- 
ment made mention of the fact that Mr. 
Cohen was directly responsible for getting 
Alma’s only factory into operation where to- 
day it employs nearly 200 women workers.” 

Another group pointed out that Mr. Cohen 
had purchased a wagonload of brick and 
given it to help build the Alma Baptist 
Church. 

Others reminded the people of Alma that 
Mr. Cohen had been one of those who joined 
the fight to save U.S. Highway No. 1 for 
them when it might have been rerouted to 
another part of the State, Still another re- 
called that Mr. Cohen had been selected by 
Alma's Lions Club as Citizen of the Year 
in 1959. 

And soit went. Mr. Cohen's opponent later 
denied that he had anything to do with the 
distribution of the hate sheet which had so 
outraged the conscience of Alma's towns- 
people. Mr. Cohen's friends made clear that 
the issue in the Alma election was never Mr. 
Cohen's religion. Instead, it was his ability 
to give leadership, guidance, and counsel; his 
regard and dedication to the community he 
had chosen for his home; his ability to meet 
future challenges to Alma. 

This, apparently, was what virtually all 
the people of Alma felt on election day. 
Never in the town’s history had so many 
people gone to the polls. Of 1,171 men and 
women who voted, an overwhelming 955 
chose Nathan Cohen. His opponent got 184; 
32 people did not vote for mayor. 

Mr. Cohen’s total led the field of five new 
city councilmen, all chosen on a slate of 
action to cope with Alma’s stricken tax and 
business conditions. He and the council 
swept in with him took office in January 
1962. 

The immigrant boy from Poland is now 
the respected mayor of the small Georgia 
town. He has had much experience through 
the years. He plans to use all of it, and all 
his energy, at belng the finest mayor Alma 
ever had. He knows he'll have much cooper- 
ation from his friends and townsfolk. “We 
have some of the best people in the world 
here,” he says. 


Pottery Workers Oppose H.R. 9900 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the First 
essional District of West Virginia, 
W. I have had the high honor of 
representing for the past 6 years in the 
National Congress, is made up of a num- 
ber of large pottery facilities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the largest producer of 
earthenware is located in my congres- 
sional district. 

Long in the forefront in their battle 
against the foreign trade policy of our 
Nation has been the International 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 
They have been diligent in their efforts 
to provide their membership some relief 
from the low-cost imported wares that 
robbed them of their livelihood. 
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Today, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. E. L. Wheatley, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters, made a stern 
statement in opposition to H.R. 9900, 
and I concur in the clear and concise 


manner that this presentation was made 


to the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I include with my remarks, the 
statement of Mr. Wheatley in order that 
my colleagues may fully understand the 

of the pottery workers in my 
district with respect to the international 
monstrosity of a trade bill we have be- 
fore us. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF E. L. WHEATLEY, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS, BEFORE THE House Wars AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, Marcu 27, 1962 


The International Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters speaks for the vast majority of 
workers in potteries that make household 
and restaurant china and earthenware. We 
also have membership in tilemaking, vitri- 
fied china bathroom fixtures and refractories 
establishments, 

Pottery products have long been imported 
and imports have caused great difficulty to 
the domestic industry. This difficulty can 
be laid at the feet of the low wages that 
prevail in the competing countries. Our pot- 
teries are no less efficient than their foreign 
counterparts; but pottery making is an op-. 
eration in which labor represents a high por- 
tion of the cost of production. Therefore 
we have little or no mechanical advantage 
over foreign producers. 

In the pottery industry labor wages 
amount to over 60 percent of the total costs 
while material costs are relatively less. This 
means that employment in the industry is 
higher per dollar of output than in the more 
highly mechanized industries. Today this 
is a consideration that should not be dis- 
missed too lightly. Employment has become 
a matter of national concern. It is esti- 
mated that automation is causing the dis- 
placement of 25,000 workers in the Nation 
per day. We should be thankful that we 
still have some industries that are not cast- 
ing workers on the unemloyment rolls so 
rapidly. 

The pottery industry has also suffered 
from displacement of workers but this has 
come principally from import competition 
rather than from automation. This compe- 
tition, of course, causes pressure for mech- 
anization in order to reduce costs; but no 
automatic pottery making machine has yet 
been produced. If rapid mechanization did 
occur unemployment would become worse 
because in the present state of the world and 
the rapid spread of technology overseas it 
would be only a short time before Japan and 
other countries would Install the same ma- 
chinery and we would soon lose our advan- 
tage. If more pottery were consumed be- 
cause of lower prices cheaper imports rather 
than we would fill the demand. 

Higher productivity is a desirable goal but 
it does not guarantee a competitive advan- 
tage because our own companies are free to 
go abroad and manufacture there or to 
license foreign manufacturers. The result 
is that the lower foreign wages maintain 
their competitive advantage. Without ade- 
quate tariffs or import quotas the domestic 
market becomes fair game to any foreign 
manufacturer who keeps up with or achieves 
mechanical or technological parity with 
American producers. It is then that his low 
wage payments take effect. 

Having the same or nearly the same output 
per hour as the American manufacturer the 
foreign producer reaps a great advantage by 
paying wages that may be only a third ora 
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fourth or as low as an eighth of our pay, 
including fringe benefits. 

American potteries are principally located 
in towns or small cities and very often rep- 
resent the economic mainstay of the com- 
munity. If calamity befalls the industry it 
also falls on the community and causes 
hardship and privation far beyond the fac- 
tory doors. It affects the local business and 
professions and visits a blight on them as 
surely as a natural calamity and one that 
lasts longer. : 

H.R. 9900 proposes Federal aid under these 
circumstances. It would pay two-thirds of 
the accustomed wages to displaced workers 
and retrain them and in some cases relocate 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, you will pardon me if I 
say that this proposal gets a sour reception 
from our membership. They are as patriotic 
as any other Americans and are ready to 
make sacrifices in behalf of the country's 
security and defeating our enemies. They 
are not ready to make these sacrifices in 
behalf of State Department theorists and 
professors who have never put a day of work 
in a factory in their lives or, if they did, 
got out of it as quickly as possible. 

The pottery workers do not understand 
and will not understand and cannot be ex- 
pected to understand why they should be 
consigned to the ranks of the unemployed 
and probably onto the ash heap as a mat- 
ter of conscious policy, when the supposed 
benefits of the trade bill are bitterly dis- 
puted. The question is highly controversial 
and this means that numerous people do not 
agree with the objectives of the bill. 

How can anyone expect the probable vic- 
tims of the bill, workers who are peacefully 

and gainfully employed; who are law- 
abiding citizens who have supported their 
Government and who cheerfully meet their 
obligations as citizens—I ask, how can any- 
one reasonably expect that these people will 
look with favor on such a bill as this, a bill 
that would put their livelihood, their family 
lives, and their future in jeopardy? 

They regard it as a monstrous. proposal 
that reflects a callous bureaucratic reach for 
power over the lives of people in a behalf of 
a doctrine that many regard as unsound in 
the first place. 

The hundreds or thousands of dinnerware 
and chinaware potters who are now loafing 
because of potteries that closed, left business 
or went bankrupt, and those now working in 
plants that have a high rate of partial un- 
employment, have a high average age. Our 
organization's records show that potters’ ay- 
erage age is over 50 years in the dinner- 
ware and chinaware industry. 

The average potter knows what to expect 
when he starts looking for new employment 
in another industry at such a high age level. 
He cannot conceive of a Federal training 
plan accepting him as an applicant or for 
special retraining to prepare him for any but 
low paid service operations at the minimum 
wage levels. Many ceramic plants are lo- 
cated in hilly country where clay is mined 
and far enough removed from any potential 
training centers that transportation allow- 
ances alone could be as high as their income, 
if such allowances were made. 

This bill comes as a shock to those of us 
who are familiar with the long line of prom- 
ises and assurances given by Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower to the 
effect that the trade program was not to 
put industry out of business or cause serious 
injury. These promises were supported by 
various Secretaries of State who served from 
1934 to 1960, beginning with Cordell Hull. 

We remember that much was made of the 
care that was being exercised by the State 
Department and other governmental agen- 
cies to see to it that tariffs were not to be 
reduced to a point where injury would take 
place, To assure this the peril point legis- 
lation was adopted. 
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It was also said repeatedly that if serious 
injury did occur the escape clause was avail- 
able as a remedy. This was written into 
law in 1951. 

It is true that the administration of the 
escape clause has been a severe disappoint- 
ment. Only 13 cases out of about 130 have 
ever succeeded in getting a remedy in the 
form of a higher duty. 

Now it is proposed to drop the peril point 
provision out of the law and to cut the 
heart out of the escape clause. This, I say, 
is a shocking proposal and should not pre- 
vail. What we need is a stronger rather 
than a gutted escape clause. The Govern- 
ment should move to redeem its pledge 
rather than to brush it unceremoniously 
aside. This is no way to build respect for 
our Goyernment or to promote faith in its 
good will. 

It is a mistake to think that the people 
who support the Government can be so 
easily fooled. We know when we are being 
taken for a ride and we do not appreciate it. 

This bill would very soon result in a solid 
ceiling over wages. It stands to reason that 
if tariffs are lowered still more industry will 
find that import competition will give it a 
powerful weapon against any further in- 
creases. We are being asked to walk into a 
stone wall of collective bargaining. Should 
we agree to this we would be silenced in 
future wage conferences. 

I know that the pottery industry itself is 
opposed to this bill and in this we stand 
shoulder to shoulder. We do not want to 
see a ceiling erected over their heads any 
more than they want to see one put over us. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of Congress, 
in making this presentation of objections to 
the proposals for trade expansion there is no 
intent to imply that we are against foreign 
trade. I have supported the past Federal 
administrations on foreign aid to assist peo- 
ple and other nations throughout the world. 
I respect the present administration headed 
by our President and have supported his 
election and practically all of his proposed 
legislation with this one specific exception 
of HR. 9900. 

I am opposed to the U.S, Congress delegat- 
ing or giving away any of the established 
authority under the United States of Ameri- 
ca's Constitution to anyone. 

Mr. „we are opposed unalterably 
to the enactment of H.R. 9900. We do not 
want a passport to the junkpile and we 
want a remedy against injury from imports 
that rely on low wages for their competitive 
advantage. 


Bartlett’s Unfamiliar Quotations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article in Human 
Events by Victor Lasky commenting on 
the administration's attempts to revise 
events for the history books: 

BARTLETT’S UNFAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(By Victor Lasky) 

Is the White House engaged in rewriting 
history in order to make President John 
F. Kennedy look good? Are the New Fron- 
tier’s image makers now Imitating their 
counterparts in the Kremlin to make their 
boy look good? 

Specifically, did the White House remold 
the facts of what actually transpired at the 
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now famous presidential luncheon tendered 
in late October to a group of Texas editors 
and publishers? 

This was the luncheon at which EM. Ted“ 
Dealey, publisher of the Dallas Morning 
News, told President Kennedy to his face 
that he and his administration appeared to 
be “weak sisters.” 

The luncheon was one of a series at which 
President Kennedy has been entertaining 
statewide groups of publishers and editors. 
Presumably, the luncheons enable Kennedy 
to provide his guests with an off-the-record 
lowdown on foreign affairs. In return, the 
President hopes to be filled in on grassroots 
sentiment. For, as he put it, he feels iso- 
lated in the White House and wants to know 
what the people are thinking. 

And what with wine, French cuisine, and 
Presidential witticisms, the luncheons have 
generally been pleasant little social affairs. 
About all that was missing were strolling 
violinists. 

Then Mr, Dealey showed up, on invitation. 
of course. And when asked his opinion, he 
pulled out a 500-word statement which he 
began to read. 

“The general opinion of the grassroots 
thinking in this country is that you and 
your administration are weak sisters,” Mr. 
Dealey intoned. “Particularly is this true in 
Texas right now.” 


The President's face flushed. His smile 


disappeared. The other guests cringed in 
embarrassment. But Mr. Dealey continued 
reading. 


The American people, he told J.F.K., were 
“aroused and rightly so“ about Khrushchev 
and were opposed to symptoms of aid and 
comfort flowing his way from Washington. 
“They do not want to see this Nation make 
any concessions to Russia,” he said. 

Then, in a remark which has since been 
misinterpreted by liberal viewers-with- 
alarm, Mr. Dealey said that we need a man 
on horseback to lead this Nation,” a phrase 
not used in its usual depiction of dictator- 
ship, but implying the need for leadership 
“from strength, not from weakness,“ as be- 
fits a great nation far more powerful than 
the U.S.S.R, 

Continuing to address the President, Mr. 
Dealey added that “many people in Texas and 
the Southwest think that you are riding 
Caroline's tricycle.” 

The statement, in Dealey's words, caused 
sort of a ruckus.” 

“But,” as he told newsmen right after the 
luncheon, “the President assured me that he 
was not mad.” Š 

All Mr. Kennedy did, in fact, was to turn 
to his press secretary, Pierre Salinger, and 
say half jestingly, “Don't subscribe to [Mr. 
Dealey’s] paper. I'm tired of reading its 
editorials.” 

“But I have to read them,” .Salinger re- 
plied. 

Only later, on reflection, did J.F.K. get mad. 
For the Dealey statement, which has bluntly 
summed up what a lot of people were think- 
ing, had definitely tarnished the Kennedy 
image.“ 8 

Something had to be done. 

Charles Bartlett, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Chattanooga Times, was called in. 
A long-time confidante of the President, Mr. 
Bartlett had, in fact, introduced Mr. ken- 
nedy to Mrs, Kennedy. He is always turn- 
ing up as the guest of the President at such 
places as Hyannis Port, Mass, 

At any rate, Bartlett was provided with an 
exclusive fill-in on what President Kennedy 
supposedly said when he told of Ted Dealey. 
Bartlett, who was not present at the lunch- 
eon, used exact quotations even though no 
one is supposed to quote the President at 
these affairs. 

Thus, 10 days after the unique luncheon, 
Bartlett's story was published on the front 
page of the Chattanooga paper, a sister paper 
of the New York Times. According to his 
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story “the President's reply, a spontaneous 
expression of his basic philosophy, has been 
partially reconstructed from the recollections 
of some of those who were present.” 

According to Bartlett, the President, after 
being challenged for the first time at his 
own table, replied in a low voice that every- 
one is entitled to his own opinions in this 
country and that this was a healthy thing. 

“But the difference between you and me, 
Mr. Dealey,” Bartlett quoted Kennedy as 
Saying, is that I was elected President of 
this country and you were not and I have the 
responsibility for the lives of 180 million 
Americans, which you have not.” 

Then Kennedy was quoted as remarking 
that men tend to lke the idea of war until 
they have tasted it, but that they quickly 
get enough of it. “Wars are easier to talk 
about than they are to fight,” the President 
was further quoted as saying. Tm just as 
tough as you are, Mr. Dealey. And I didn't 
get elected by arriving at soft Judgments.” 

These were indeed Presidential remarks de- 
signed for the history books. And, needless 
to say, they obtained wider currency than 
the statement which had prompted them. 
For example, the New York Times, which 
had ignored the Dealey statement, published 
& full account of the Bartlett story. 

But the big question is: When did the 
President make his forthright reply to Mr. 
Dealey? 

Mr. Dealey has absolutely no recollection 
of the President uttering any of the remarks 
attributed to him by Bartlett. And Mr. 
Dealey is a pretty good reporter, having spent 
46 years in the newspaper business. 

“I think that the whole story was cooked 
up by the administration and by Bartlett 
stating what Kennedy wanted to say to me 
in rebuttal to my statement, but which he 
did not say at the time,” Mr. Dealey in- 
formed this writer. 

“I think the other 18 Texas publishers 
who were present at the luncheon will back 
Me up in saying that President Kennedy 
did not make any such remarks as attributed 
to him by Mr. Bartlett.” 

Though aware of the close relations be- 
tween the President and Mr. Bartlett, Mr. 
Dealey believes that the episode demon- 
strates “pretty sorry newspapering.” 

Perhaps it demonstrates something more 
important: the lengths to which the Ken- 
nedy administration will go in order to keep 
the image“ of the President untarnished. 


Happy Birthday, Bloomfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27,1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday you and my ed 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle were 
gracious enough to join with me in ob- 
Serving the sesquicentennial of one of 
the communities I am fortunate enough 
to have within the congressional district 
I represent. It was with a warm and 
full sense of pride and gratitude that I 
Presented the engrossed copy of House 
Resolution 567 to the officials of the town 
of Bloomfield the following evening, last 
Thursday, on the occasion of the begin- 
ning of the anniversary. 

The affair was well covered by the 
Press, and among the various pieces writ- 
ten about it was a fine editorial that ap- 
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peared in Saturday’s Newark Evening 
News. I would like permission to in- 
corporate the editorial into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

These are proud days for Bloomfield, now 
that the town’s 150th birthday party is of- 
ficially underway. Washington has sent 
congratulations and the Governor came up 
from Trenton to present his greeting in per- 
son. 

Prospects for so long and prosperous an 
existence were not particularly bright when 
Bloomfield snipped off pieces of neighboring 
communities and had the legislature de- 
clare it a town. The upheavals of the Rev- 
olutionary War were not yet smoothed, and 
the War of 1812 still echoed. 

To what, then, does this community at- 
tribute having attained this ripe age? We 
think the answer may be found in the town’s 
sesquicentennial slogan: “Bloomfield: Pride 
in Its Past—Faith in Its Future.” 


Indiana’s Stake in Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I wish to include 
in the Recorp excerpts from an address 
of Matthew E. Welsh, Governor of In- 
diana, before the Governor's Conference 
on Indiana’s stake in foreign trade. His 
remarks concern President Kennedy’s 
proposals to meet the challenge of the 
European Common Market to our own 
oversea markets. He points out it is 
necessary for the United States and 
Western Europe to maintain strong 
political and economic alliances; alli- 
ances that can be strengthened by 
adopting President Kennedy’s proposals 
for meeting the challenges of the new 
world of trade. 

His address follows: 

ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR WELSH 


The changing world around us produces 
economic as well as military dangers. It 
likewise opens opportunities for the growth 
of trade in the world, just as it presents 
the real possibility for a great expansion of 
the areas of freedom. 

But these opportunities are not open to 
those who fear the challenge of the future 
or who fall to read and to understand the 
significance of the economic changes sweep- 
ing free Europe and the revolution of rising 
aspirations that bas enflamed the under- 
developed areas of the earth. 

We in America now. have the economic as 
well’ as the political choice of riding the 
crest of the wave of history, or we can drift 
rudderless and be buffeted by the winds 
of change. 

Our political partners in freedom on the 
European Continent have learned well from 
us the lessons of mass production and the 
economics of free trade among neighboring 
states. We taught them and helped finance 
them. In doing this we created not only a 
stronger ally in the struggle for freedom, 
but also a stronger competitor for develop- 
ing markets of Europe and throughout the 
world. 

The reconstruction of the industrial po- 
tential of Europe was fertilized and nurtured 
by the United States as a bulwark against 
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the westward spread of the infection of com- 
munism. And this was successful, for the 
Red plague has not moved a foot further 
westward in Europe since America threw its 
economic power and genius into the struggle 
on the Continent. 

We encouraged the closer political aline- 
ment of Western European nations and the 
gradual removal of barriers to free trade 
among the free nations. The phenomenal 
rate of growth of the European Common 
Market is a result of the accelerated lower- 
ing of the walls against the free movement 
of labor, goods, and capital among these 
nations, 

This seedling so carefully planted by the 
United States, and so zealously guarded and 
tended by our military and economic guar- 
antees is now reaching young maturity. It 
is soon to be joined by other European na- 
tions. And freedom is stronger as a result. 
We have done our work well. But we have 
helped create a new economic world that 
presents us with the need for new rules, new 
techniques, and new trade arrangements. 

President Kennedy has proposed to the 
Congress a means for meeting this challenge 
to our oversea markets. He has proposed a 
specific means whereby U.S. negotiators can 
seek, with hardheaded Yankee bargaining, 
the best possible trade terms for our products 
abroad. Without these favorable trading 
terms many of our exports will be unable to 
scale formidable tariff barriers around once 
rich markets for our oversea shipments. 

In essence the President proposes that we 
equip our trade negotiators with the author- 
ity to obtain the most favorable terms for 
American goods entering world markets. He 
asks this change in our trade policy for two 
reasons; 


First, without the new authority to bar- 
gain effectively with the European Common 
Market, other developing regional trade 
groups, and individual nations, we can suf- 
fer a severe loss in oversea markets, 

And secondly, with this authority to se- 
cure for our country continued favorable 
entry into foreign markets, we can greatly 
expand our trade opportunities. 

There is no standing still in a world of 
change. We meet the challenge of the time 
and forge ahead, or we fall to meet it and 
lag behind. And the price of failure is 
more than a loss of markets, it is a weaken- 
ing of the forces of freedom. 

New markets, expanding old markets, and 
an accelerating growth of the American econ- 
omy will result if Americans can have the 
opportunity to compete in the trading world 
unencumbered by artificial barriers and dis- 
criminatory tariffs. I have confidence that 
as the world’s best farmers and the world's 
experts in mass production and mass mar- 
keting we can compete successfully and prof- 
itably. Or put somewhat differently, any- 
thing they can do, we can do better. 

At the same time, it is recognized that 
some firms may not be able to complete with- 
out readjustments in products, in produc- 
tion methods or in marketing practices. The 
President has proposed that these firms and 
their employees be protected during the time 
these readjustments can be made. 

In some instances these companies, unable 
to meet competition from overseas, are in- 
efficient and hanging on to life only because 
of a subsidy from the American consumer in 
higher prices, In other instances, nearness 
to raw materials, the combination of wages, 
raw material costs, and production methods 
give foreign firms an advantage that cannot 
be overcome readily. 

The President's proposed trade bill in- 
cludes specific aids for firms, workers, and 
even entire industries in the very rare in- 
stances in which this latter need would oc- 
eur. 

For firms suffering difficulties from foreign 
competition the President has proposed tech- 
nical assistance, various forms of financial 
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ald, and tax relief in the form of special 
carryback of operating losses. 

For workers he has proposed readjust- 
ment allowances in the form of compensa- 
tion for partial or complete unemployment, 
retraining for other types of employment, 
end relocation allowances to assist families 
in moving to areas where employment may 
be available. 

For the rare case in which an industry is 
hurt by competition from abroad, the Presi- 
dent would be authorized to increase protec- 
tive tariffs for a period of years to permit 
readjustment without severe economic hard- 
ship. 

This then is President Kennedy’s proposal 
for meeting the challenges of the new world 
of trade opening up to us, without creating 
economic hardship at home. As a practical 
matter our choice is whether we will enter 
this expanding world of trade as a leader con- 
fident of our ability to compete, or as a fol- 
lower being dragged kicking and moaning 
into the economic future, 

We stand now on the threshold of a new 
trading world, one with which the prosperity 
and of Indiana and the Nation are 
intimately connected. We can choose to step 
confidently over this threshold as the eco- 
nomic leader of the world. Or we can hold 
back fearful that we cannot measure up to 
tomorrow and its problems. 

We in Indiana know our business. Hoo- 
siers are among the world’s best farmers, 
most skilled industrial workers, and masters 
of production and marketing. We are tight- 
fisted bargainers and traders and we know 
our way through the financial markets of the 
world. We know. we can do better than hold 
our own, 

President Kennedy has pointed the way 
for America to compete successfully in this 
new trading world we face, a way we can 
compete equitably and fairly, without our 
path blocked by artificial barriers raised 
against us. Personally and as Governor of 
Indiana I strongly and enthusiastically en- 
dorse the President's program for expanding 
world trade, 


Ultrahigh Frequency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement I made 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on Ultrahigh 
Frequency, March 5, 1962: 

The hearings being held by this distin- 
guished committee on a series of bills 
concerned with all channel receiving sets as 
well as the issue of deintermixture looking 
toward all UHF areas are timely and im- 
portant, indeed. These measures bring into 
sharp focus the question of whether the 
ultrahigh frequency portion of the spec- 
trum, a major resource that remains largely 
untapped, can be used to solve the now 
chronic impasse in visual broadcasting: the 
inability of the Federal Communications 
Commission over the years to employ its vast 
power in the area of television channel al- 
locations to provide a truly nationwide and 
competitive system of television broadcast- 
ing with adequate outlets serving com- 
munity needs in all parts of the country, 

It is this demonstrable failure in the ex- 
ercise of regulatory authority that prompted 
me to introduce H.R. 10385, which provides 
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for an .orderly transition from VHF trans- 
mission to all UHF transmission over a 6- 
year period. I shall review briefly the salient 
features of this legislative proposal, includ- 
ing its relation to the other bills which the 
committee has under consideration. 

In these hearings, the committee has 
again heard authoritative testimony about 
the critical shortcomings in the service pro- 
vided by the current pattern of allocations 
and assignments in the Nation's television 
markets. However, the task at hand is no 
longer to catalog the symptoms or to diag- 
nose the illness that afflicts the industry; 
rather the problem Is to prescribe an effec- 
tive and workable remedy while there is 
yet time—and time is, in my view, rapidly 
running out. 

The perspective of the past 10 years gives 
small comfort to those who urge that the 
country can continue to afford the luxury 
of experimenting first with one set of half 
measures and then another, if the first ap- 
proach is found wanting. Experience has 
taught that, in this dynamic field, the point 
of no return lles dangerously close to the 
threshold of experiment. What is projected 
as a test or trial too frequently turns into a 
commitment that is irrevocable because of 
the substantial interests and irresistible 
pressures that have been fostered. Mistakes 
are peculiarly costly, and all but irremedi- 
able. 

I have a great respect for the able Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, but I must take issue with him 
when, in recent testimony before this com- 
mittee, he takes the position that “if years 
from now we find we don’t have a competi- 
tive service for the country then this”—con- 
version to all UHF—"“is one solution that I 
am sure we have to consider.” I am con- 
vinced that any attempt to consider this or 
any other far-reaching solution some years 
from now would be an academic exercise in 
futility. The issue will have been foreclosed. 

This conclusion is, in my judgment, com- 
pelled by an analysis of the present state of 
affairs, in the light of the significant tele- 
vision history of the past decade. Let me 
touch briefly upon the highlights in terms 
of facts and figures about which there is 
little disagreement. 

Recall the familiar consequences of the 
Federal Communications Commission's 1952 
error in intermixing UHF broadcasting with 
VHF saturated areas. No single decision in 
the history of the Commission has proven 
so catastrophic, according to Commissioner 
Robert E. Lee. By forcing UHF stations 
which were then authorized for the first 
time to commence comercial broadcasting, 
to compete with VHF stations that had be- 
come solidly entrenched during the prior 
4-year “freeze” on station applications, the 
Commission virtually doomed this new 
method of broadcasting at its inception. The 
error was soon recognized, but as this com- 
mittee has good reason to know, the Com- 
mission is still wrestling with the problem 
today. Obviously, the reason for the Com- 
mission's longstanding failure to provide an 
effective remedy was its desire to avoid dis- 
locating profitable VHF stations, in whose 
shadow UHF stations could not survive. 

Some 5 years ago, the House Antitrust Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, had 
this to say in its report issued after a full 
dress inquiry into monopoly problems in 
the television broadcasting industry: 

“Although from the beginning the Com- 
mission laid down clear perspectives for a 
nationwide and competitive system and de- 
clared the wide use of the ultrahigh frequen- 
cles to be essential, for many years it not 
only failed to encourage the development 
of UHF broadcasting but, on the contrary, 
its every action and inaction—the 4-year 
freeze, the deadly intermixture provisions of 
the 1952 report and order, the failure to 
stimulate all-channel set manufacture, and 
the vacillation with respect to deintermix- 
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ture—further strengthened and entrenched 
VHF. The result is that in so-called inter- 
mixed areas, where UHF stations must com- 
pete with established VHF stations, they 
face an almost insuperable disadvantage. 

“The Commission has recently embarked 
on a long-range program looking to the 
possibility of shifting all or a major portion 
of television broadcasting to UHF, and also 
on an interim program of selective delnter- 
mixture on an area-by-area basis. The com- 
mittee believes that the Commission can. 
and must, remove this fundamental obstacle 
to the realization of congressional objectives 
for the broadcasting industry.” 

After taking cognizance of the alarming 
mortality rate suffered by UHF stations in 
the years following the inception of the Com- 
mission's 1952 allocation plan and the enor- 
mous capital losses entailed in these station 
failures, the subcommittee concluded: 

“The disappearance of UHF broadcasting 
would mean more than financial loss to sta- 
tion licensees. It would frustrate the 
achievement of a nationwide and competi- 
tive television system for the foreseeable 
future. First, it would mean that the objec- 
tive of diverse, multiple-program sources in 
as many communities as possible would 
have to be abandoned. For if television is 
limited to VHF there are simply too few 
available frequencies. Most American com- 
munities would have to give up the idea of 
ultimately having their own local television 
stations for the discussion of local problems, 
the dissemination of local news, and the de- 
velopment of local talent. 

“Second, the failure of UHF television 
would sound the death knell of educational 
television. Development of this new dimen- 
sion in education clearly depends upon the 
survival of UHF. 

“Third, the loss of UHF would mean still 
further concentration of power in the tele- 
vision industry by making it impossible for 
more than two truly nationwide networks to 
flourish! The inadequacy of VHF alone to 
supply sufficient outlets for a fully developed 
system, which the Commission has repeat- 
edly reaffirmed, is graphically illustrated by 
the VHF assignments made in the allocation 
plan.” 

Consider that 5 years, marked by surging 
economic and population growth, have 
elapsed since these recommendations were 
advanced. Now, consider the progress re- 
port submitted in June of 1961 by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in re- 
sponse to the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
request to be apprised of actions that have 
been and are being taken by the FCC to 
carry out the subcommittee'’s recommenda- 
tions. The distinguished Chairman, Newton 
N. Minow, then but recently appointed, testi- 
fied on this score: 

“In recent years, as it has become clearly 
evident that UHF could not compete effec- 
tively in areas where there were multiple 
VHF services, the Commission has devoted 
a considerable portion of its time and ef- 
forts to solution of the allocations problem. 
One by one we have been forced to narrow 
the alternative approaches. It is impos- 
sible, for example, to have a competitive 
television system adequate for the Nation's 
growing needs in the commercial and edu- 
cational fields within the confines of 12 VHF 
channels. It becomes more evident as time 
goes by that, unless demand for UHF can 
be revived, our television sytem will have 
no room in which to grow. 

“The Commission is keenly aware of the 
problems such limitation creates. The ex- 
istence of monopolistic markets with one 
or two VHF stations; the lack of sufficient 
competitive outlets for a third network; in- 
ability to provide for the needs of an addi- 


Since this report, a third nationwide net- 
work has entered the field with vigor. 
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tional network or the major nonnetwork 
program suppliers; the lack of outlets for 
local community expression; and scarcity of 
facilities for educational needs in the larger 
markets—these are serious indications of the 
shortcomings of a restricted television 
system.” 

I raise no question as to the good faith 
or good intentions of the Chairman of the 
FCC when he affirms that the Commission 
will continue to press for full UHF utiliza- 
tion and is hopeful that the future expan- 
sion In television broadcasting will, in time, 
move into the UHF band. However, apart 
from a reaffirmation of worthy objectives, 
the Commission's status report is no more 
than a point-by-point reiteration of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s analysis and call 
to action which was issued in June of 1957. 
To emphasize in the year 1961 that the Com- 
mission is keenly aware of the problems in- 
volved is to suggest at the same time that 
little encouraging progress had been made 
toward their solution in the critical years 
gone by. I draw this parallel not to belabor 
past omissions or errors, but to underscore 
their clear lesson with respect to the future. 

In practical terms, what does a present- 
day inventory of the state of UHF broad- 
casting show? As this committee has been 
informed, some 100 UHF licensees in all have 
failed and gone off the air. The staggering 
losses incurred in both money and effort 
Stand as an object lesson to others who 
Would be tempted to risk their capital in 
Such a venture. In 83 areas where one or 
more UHF stations once operated, their sig- 
nals are silent. Of these areas, 25 are now 
Without any local station, including such 
cities as Allentown, Pa., Atlantic City, NJ., 
and Battle Creek, Mich. And as Commis- 
sioner Lee has informed this committee, in 
view of their competitive inequality, only 
in a few limited markets where VHF is cur- 
tailed or nonexistent is their any expect- 
ancy that the UHF stations can continue 
to operate much longer. 

Sixteen hundred out of over 2,200 televi- 
sion channel assignments made by the FCC 
Temain unused. Significantly, over 1,400 
of these are in the UHF band. Indeed, only 
about 100 out of a total of over 1,500 UHF 
channel assignments—or about 7 percent— 
are currently in use, and 18 of these are edu- 
cational television stations. It is estimated, 
moreover, that of the some 55 million tele- 
vision sets now in use, only 9 million are 
equipped to receive UHF as well as VHF 
broadcasts. It should be added in this con- 
nection, that only 6 percent of the new sets 
Produced in 1961 were equipped for UHF re- 
ception as compared with 20 percent of the 
pein receivers manufactured in the year 

This overall picture has not been visibly 
brightened by the results thus far of the 
Commission's pursuit of selective deinter- 
mixture, Suffice it to say that this pro- 
gram—and I do not minimize, its inherent 
difficulties—has in the past been attended by 
regulatory vacillation, procedural snarls, and 
Intense opposition in certain quarters. 
Since 1957, three areas in the entire Nation 
have emerged on an all UHF basis as the re- 
sults of deintermixture, while eight major 
Cases are presently lodged with the Commis- 
sion, While our Antitrust Subcommittee 
unanimously endorsed a more vigorous dein- 
termixture approach as a step in the right 
direction (at that time, the subcommittee 
had no other choice), this technique clearly 
holds no great promise as a long-range solu- 
tion nor does the Commission itself regard 
it in this light. 

In the same vein, I have, along with the 
Other members of our Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, long been on record as an advocate 
Of legislation to promote all-channel re- 
cei sets, a measure which recently re- 
delved the endorsement of the President in 
his message on “Protecting Consumer Inter- 
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ests." Certainly the FCC should be author- 
ized to prescribe the performance character- 
istics of all new television receivers shipped 
in interstate commerce to assure that they 
can receive both VHF and UHF signals. 
Granted, however, that the removal of re- 
ceiving set incompatibility would have con- 
stituted a long stride forward in the early 
days of UHF operation, today it will only 
lessen the heavy odds against UHF broad- 
casting. I note that the Chairman of the 
FCC, in advocating passage of the all-chan- 
nel bill, told the committee that its enact- 
ment would encourage UHF broadcasting and 
that time would start to run in its favor. 
However, Chairman Minow went on to warn: 

“We do not mean to imply that passage 
of the all-channel legislation will necessarily 
insure survival of all UHF stations now 
struggling against VHF competition. The 
question of whether a particular UHF station 
will survive will doubtless depend on a great 
many circumstances, particularly the eco- 
nomic viability of the station at the present 
time.” 

This brings me to my central thesis. We 
must, in my judgment, face up to the in- 
escapable fact that television today stands 
at the crossroads, where the choice is either 
to maintain the present allocation system 
and thus permanently freeze the status quo 
of 12 VHF channels—with the monopoly 
dangers and stifling of local expression in- 
herent in such stricture—or to shift to all 
UHF under a plan designed to minimize 
the transitional strain so that some 70 UHF 
channels may be utilized in the broader 
public interest. Here there is no easy mid- 
die ground—as was the case when this coun- 
try launched its missile and space program 
when there was still enough leadtime to 
meet the Soviet threat. 

I believe further that, in view of the nega- 
tive position in this matter of a majority of 
the FCC, Congress must grasp the nettle. 
Our action or inaction on this issue in the 
coming months may go far toward fixing the 
pattern of the industry for a long time to 
come. 

To meet what I conceive to be no less than 
a crisis in the use of the radio spectrum, 
one of our invaluable natural resources, my 
bill provides for an orderly and gradual 
transition from VHF broadcasting to the 
UHF band. While I am not wedded to the 
language of H.R. 10385, I believe that it does 
constitute a sound approach, worthy of the 
most careful and intensive study by this 
committee and by the Congress. 

Under my bill the FCC would grant no 
more VHF channel license assignments, and 
would promptly assign and grant a UHF 
frequency channel to each existing holder of 
a VHF license. Licensees would be author- 
ized immediately to broadcast simultane- 
ously over both bands. However, after 2 
years or after the expiration of a licensee’s 
present broadcast license, whichever occurs 
later, he would be required to broadcast on 
both the VHF and UHF frequencies. Finally, 
at the expiration of 6 years all VHF broad- 
casting would cease. The Commission would 
be required, as far as possible, to restrict new 
assignments to the lower 40 channels in the 
UHF band, which are known to provide the 
best UHF reception. 

Beyond this, the Commission would be 
duty bound to inform the public at large 
that no existing receiving set would become 
obsolete by virtue of this enactment within 
6 years, but that at the expiration of that 
period VHF broadcasting would cease. 

H.R. 10385 would minimize the cost of re- 
conversion for the television viewing public, 
whose VHF sets would remain operational for 
6 years, the average life expectancy of a 
receiving set. It would also minimize the 
reconversion burden on broadcasters, by giv- 
ing them a 6-year period in which to con- 
vert to the UHF band. In this connection, 
the feasibility of a tandem or dual opera- 
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tion on both VHF and UHF frequencies by 
the same station has been successfully dem- 
onstrated by a licensee in Fresno, Calif., who 
advantageously operated in this fashion for 
a period of 3 months under FCC authoriza- 
tion prior to converting to all UHF. 

I need hardly remind this committee that 
if the VHF band is vacated by the commer- 
cial broadcasters, it can be quickly absorbed 
by a host of other pressing and vital needs. 
The mobile radio services, as Commissioner 
Lee emphasized in his testimony, are being 
more and more tightly jammed into a narrow 
segment of the spectrum. This congestion, 
of course, makes for serious interference and 
disruption. An itemization of only a few 
of the nonbroadcast services, which require 
accommodation, shows at a glance their im- 
portance to the public welfare and economy: 
medical and biological telemetering; police 
and fire protection; and communication in 
such industries as forestry, heavy construc- 
tion, and electric and gas utilities. 

I think it fair to say that according to the 
present consensus in expert circles, UHF 
broadcasting has come of age from a tech- 
nical point of view. Because practical tele- 
casting began in the VHF band, the tech- 
nology of VHF broadcasting was bound to 
outstrip that of the younger UHF service in 
development. There is, however, good rea- 
son to believe that the gap is being, and will 
be, closed. 

To begin with, from the standpoint of 
the viewing audience there is little to choose 
between the propagation characteristics of 
the two methods of telecasting. In fact the 
Chairman of the FCC has, in the course of 
these hearings, stated that the Commission 
engineers regard UHF transmission as su- 
perior to VHF in some respects. The UHF 
picture on the receiving set is described as 
crisper or clearer because there is less man- 
made electrical interference and cosmic noise 
in the UHF band; also, UHF telecasts are 
relatively free of disturbance by airplane 
flutter. Beyond this, there is less difficulty 
with ghosts in the UHF picture, because it is 
easier to construct highly directional re- 
ceiving antenna for UHF frequencies. 

As this committee knows, a unique and 
highly ingenious experiment is now going 
forward under FCC auspices in the complex 
surrounding Manhattan in New York City, 
calculated to obtain a precise comparison 
between the reception quality of UHF and 
VHF signals in a city cut through by artificial 
canyons like New York. To this end, a high- 
power UHF station, under the management 
of the city of New York, is broadcasting 
from a specially constructed antenna on the 
Empire State Building. The UHF programs 
transmitted for a part of the day duplicate 
those telecast by the VHF stations operating 
from the same tower. 

The returns thus far from viewer surv 
that appear to be a model of objectivity, show 
that there is no significant difference be- 
tween the VHF and UHF signals within a 
25-mile radius of the Empire State Building. 
Of added interest is the fact that privately 
employed technicians who have been m 
a like comparison of the two signals in what 
is perhaps the worst propagation area in 
the entire country—the lower two-thirds of 
Manhattan—have come forward with the 
same findings. These encouraging results, I 
might point out, not only affect my own dis- 
trict in Brooklyn, but I am told that good 
UHF reception has also been reported from 
the Holland Tunnel, in the event anyone 
wishes to set up housekeeping there. 

Furthermore, while I do not wish to pursue 
the matter at length here, perhaps too much 
has been made of the fact that the VHF 
signal has a greater range than UHF. As 
Commissioner Lee has pointed out, “con- 
trary to popular conception, this difference 
does not result in greater service,” but 
rather “this increased range carries with it 
the potential of increased interference be- 
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tween stations.” Again, according to Com- 
missioner Lee, with appropriate antenna 
heights and radiating systems, UHF stations 
would be able to serve viewers out to 44 
miles, a range which compares favorably 
with the same quality of service rendered 
by VHP stations in many areas and augurs 
well against any loss in service. 

Nor is the present estimate of UHF per- 
formance characteristics confined to the 
abstract or experimental realm. Successful 
UHP operations are familiar on a day-to-day 
basis to the citizen of such cities as Fort 
Wayne, South Bend and Elkhart, Ind.; Peoria, 
III.: Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, Pa.; Lima, 
Zanesville and Youngstown, Ohio; Fresno, 
Calif.; Springfleld-Holyoke, Mass.: Yakima, 
Wash.; Lexington, Ky.; and Elmira, N.Y. ; 

So much for the technical side. On the 
human side, it is always the easier course to 
postpone a critical decision that will provoke 
resistance in some quarters, particularly 
when this procrastination can be ration- 
alized as mere judicious postponement. But 
as veteran members of the FCC have good 
reason to know, the passage of time without 
solution aggravates the ultimate impact of 
changes in regulatory direction. 

The acceleration of our economic expan- 
sion, consumer demands, population boom, 
and extra leisure time, which marks the 
decade of the sixties, has resulted in the ex- 
penditure of over a billion and a half dol- 
lars annually on advertising through the 
medium of television. What the increase 
will be in this figure a few years hence, I 
leave to the speculation of the market ana- 
lysts, One thing, however, Is certain, Un- 
less a plan to convert to a UHF system— 
such as the graduated one I have outlined— 
is adopted reasonably soon, the entrenched 
elements that will unalterably oppose any 
swites from a VHF system will be well-nigh 
immovable. 

In summing up, I refer you to the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The failure of our television system stems 
from the failure of UHF broadcasting to de- 
velop as had been expected. Moreover, it is 
clear that unless it is to be the decision of 
the country to settle for the present limited 
systems, we have no place to go except into 
the development of the 70 UHF channels 
which are practically lying fallow.” 

These are not my words but those of the 
present Chairman of the FCC. 

Tam aware of no disagreement on the part 
of any of the Commissioners that the FCO 
has exhausted and found unavailing several 
alternative solutions seeking additional out- 
lets by expanding the number of VHF chan- 
nels allocated for television broadcasting. 
To take one example, the Department of 
Defense has announced that it could not, in 
the national interest, relinquish any of its 
VEF space. In short, the door to VHF expan- 
sion is closed. 

But the vista of the broad UHF band is 
open. Clear statutory authority to convert 
to an all-UHF system at any time is pos- 
se esed by the FCO, However, six of the seven 
Commissioners have gone on record against 


adopting this solution for the present. It. 


can, therefore, only be avalled of through 

congressional mandate. I commend this 

course of action and the features of my bill 

ePaper committee, The time for decision is 
W. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) * 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Bye- 
lorussians form a distinct ethnic group 
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in the large body of Slavic peoples. 
Their long and turbulent history shows 
that they formed a national group of 
their own in their homeland, east of Po- 
land and west of Moscow, centuries be- 
fore the rise of the modern Russian 
state. Then, early in modern times, Bye- 
lorussia was made part of Russia, but 
the Russian regime could not eliminate 
the Byelorussians as an ethnic group. 
The more their oppressors tried to ab- 
sorb them into the large Russian na- 
tion, the more Byelorussians clung to 
their national ideals, and longed for the 
day of their freedom. This came about 
in 1918, after the overthrow of the czar- 
ist regime in Russia. 

On March 25 of 1918, Byelorussians 
asserted their freedom and proclaimed 
their independence by establishing the 
Byelorussian National Republic. The 
new republic was then recognized by the 
governments of several countries; thus 
the new state attained sovereignty in 
historic Byelorussia. Unfortunately the 
independence thus proclaimed did not 
last long. The Red army attacked and 
overran the country early in 1921, put- 
ting an end to the Byelorussian National 
Republic. Since then the country has 
been part of the Soviet Union, and some 
10 million Byelorussians have been 
sealed off from the free world. Just as 
their ancestors longed for their freedom 
while suffering under Russian czars, so 
these stouthearted Byelorusslans are 
longing for their freedom while enduring 
the almost unbearable yoke of Commu- 
nist totalitarian tyranny. Let us hope 
and pray that they attain their national 
goal: their freedom in their historic 
homeland, 


“Wetlands for Wildlife” Leads the Fight 
To Preserve Our Domestic Waterfowl 
Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, unless ac- 
tion is taken soon, our historic national 
heritage of wild ducks and geese will 
follow the passenger pizcon into extinc- 
tion: The action of which I speak is an 
extensive program of wetland acquisi- 
tion to save the potholes in which the 
waterfowl breed. Unfortunately, at 
present the limited Federal program of 
wetland acquisition is endangered by a 
competing Federal program subsidizing 
drainage in the pothole region. 

All conservation-minded citizens were 
pleased to learn of the recent formation 
of a new group— Wetlands for Wild- 
life’—which is attempting to preserve 
wetlands by the private purchase of ap- 
propriate land. I include in the Recorp 
an article by Oliver E. Nuechle from the 
March 2, 1962, Milwaukee Journal—a 
paper long a leader in the fight for con- 
servation—which explains this fine new 
organization. 


The article follows: 
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Wer Lanps Grow From Just A PUDDLE 


A small group of men met at hinch here 
just a year ago. Their aim: to organize out- 
doorsmen of all types in a drive to raise 
money for the purchase of wet lands—a 
haven for wildlife. Out of the meeting came 
the organization Wetlands for Wildlife. The 
effort was purely local. Since then it has 
spread throughout the State. And at the 
moment, it is in the early stages of becoming 
nationwide. 

A lot of questions are being asked about 
Wetlands for Wlidiife, which is natural, 
The movement is so new. Here are the more 
common ones and their answers, explaining 
in detail the purposes, aims, needs and op- 
eration of the movement. 

BUY LAND 


Question. What is the purpose of Wetlands 
for Wildlife? 

Answer. To preserve wet lands by buying 
land, which will be transferred to Federal 
or State agencies for management and main- 
tenance; to provide breeding, raising and 
growing areas for waterfowl, birds, fish, deer, 
and furbearing animals, flowers, trees, 
shrubs, and aquatic vegetation. 

Question. Why save wet lands? 

Answer. Suitable wet lands, acre for acre, 
are the most productive and beneficial type 
of habitat for wildlife. They store ground 
water, retain surface water, provide stabili- 
zation of runoff, create natural firebreaks, 
provide excellent wildlife refuges. 

Question. Is an organization of this type 
needed? 

Answer. Yes. There is no other movement 
of this type in the United States. Wet lands 
are being exploited and destroyed at many 
times the rate they are being acquired for 
wildlife use. 

NOT ALONE 


Question. Can't State and Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies carry out the program 
alone? 

Answer. Past history has shown that they 
canont. Maintenance cost to keep wet lands 
is much greater than the cost of acquisition. 
Most of the funds allocated by Federal and 
State sources is used in maintenance, little 
for acquisition. 

Question. What do State and Federal 
agencies think of this movement? 

Answer. Both have provided staff mem- 
bers as advisers. Frank Briggs, Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Interior, 
personally appeared at the kickoff meeting 
of this program. 

Guapa, Whore do membership moneys 
go 

Answer. All membership funds are used 
solely for the acquisition of wetlands, 

Question. Then how does Wetlands for 
Wildlife get funds to operate? 

Answer. Through a separate operating 
fund supplied by its trustees and through 
special donations from industry, individuals 
and foundations, 

NONPROFIT 

Question, Is the organization nonprofit? 

Answer. Yes. It is registered with the 
State of Wisconsin as a nonprofit corpora- 
tlon. 

Question. Are donations tax deductible? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What has the organization done 
thus far? s 

Answer. It has acquired land in the Ver- 
non marsh (Waukesha County), recruited 
members in 118 cities and 17 States and has 
established a charter system to ald ite ex- 
pansion, 

Question. How does the organization know 
what and where to purchase? 

Answer. After a study by the group's land 
acquisition committee along with State and 
Federal game experts, a project is selected. 
It is then presented to the board of directors 
for approval. 

Question. Who owns the land after it has 
been purchased? 
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Answer. The land becomes pubilc domain 
and is governed and managed by State or 
Federal agencies, 

ALL WELCOME 

Question. Who may become members? 

Answer. Corporations, individuals, founda- 
tions and other organizations. 

Question. How much is membership? 

Answer. The minimum donation is $3. 

Question, Are there other chapters outside 
of Milwaukee County? 

Answer. Yes. If you are interested in join- 
ing or org a chapter, write: Wetlands 
for Wlidlife, Inc., 3500 North Holton Street, 
Milwaukee. 


Teenage Drinking—VIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther indication of the seriousness of the 
teenage drinking problem resulting from 
New York State’s refusal to cooperate 
with its neighboring States in reaching 
agreement on a common legal drinking 
age, I include, as a part of my remarks, 
three editorials: from the March 21 
Newark Evening News; the March 22 
issue of the Advocate, the official news- 
Paper of the Roman Catholic archdiocese 
of Newark; and the March 22 Newark 
Star-Ledger: 

[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
Mar. 21, 1962] 
How Many More? 

Fourteen boys and girls piled into two cars 
and rode from Bergen County to a New York 
roadhouse for several hours of beer drinking. 
Returning, one of the cars took a turn at 
high speed and crashed into a tree. Two 
are dead, three are in the hospital. Five 
homes are filled with sorrow and anxiety. 

Here is added proof, if proof were needed, 
Of the dangerous temptation created by Al- 
bany’s stubborn refusal to raise New York's 
Minimum drinking age to the level of other 
States. Furthermore, New York doesn't 
even enforce its own 18-year minimum, At 
least one of the injured was only 17. 

No one understands the consequences of 
lethal policy better than the police of a 
town like Mahwah, astride main interstate 
arterles and close to the border. 

“They do the drinking in New York,” says 
Mahwah's chief of police, Edmund C. Wick- 

“but usually we get the trouble.” 
To protect itself from irresponsibility 
the State line and from the careless 
Or callous saloonkeeper and liquor dealer 
at home, New Jersey must strengthen its 
Own laws against juveniles who drink and 
gaye: Senator Deamer, of Bergen, has intro- 
ag legislation increasing penalties for 
nage drivers found drinking or with al- 
coholic beverages in their cars. 

The latest tragedy should assure the 
1 er bill prompt attention in New Jersey's 
egislature, But how many more youngsters 
must die before New York's Legislature acts? 


[From the Advocate, Mar. 22, 1962] 
OLD Prostem—No SOLUTION 
in OF a number of years a cold war has been 
3 between the States of New York 
55 New Jersey over the sensitive question of 
ling hard liquor to minors, In New Jersey 


the minimum dri — 
York itis 18, nking age is 21—in New 
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For a while there was some hope that the 
New York Legislature would take action and 
raise the age limit to 21, as we have it in 
New Jersey. However, this hope was shat- 
tered when the following news story was 
released in Albany last month: “New York 
State's controversial minimum drinking age 
law will remain unchanged for at least an- 
other year, despite pressure from other States 
and church groups.” 

Practically every New Jersey town that 
borders on New York in the metropolitan 
area, and is easily accessible by bridge, ferry, 
or tunnel, faces the same difficulty: Young 
people cross over to the neighboring State, 
purchase what would be contraband in their 
own State drink to excess, and frequently be- 
come involved in criminal violence or acci- 
dents that sometimes prove fatal. 

The following tells its own grim story: 
“Jersey City police say that five youths in- 
volved in the grisly auto accident which took 
the lives of two of them, had been drinking at 
Staten Island bars. All five were under 21.” 
That such conditions can exist and persist 
is positive and indisputable testimony to the 
indifference and complacency of th average 
citizens in matters Uke this where the entire 
community is affected. 

If the son of a prominent citizen in one 
of our New Jersey towns became implicated 
in some scandal, brought on by the purchase 
of contraband liquor, we would probably 
hear a shout of indignation rising to the 
high heavens: “Why do we permit such 
things to happen? If the people of New 
Jersey showed sufficient interest and used the 
power and influence that are in their grasp, 
we could soon put an end to this shameful 
situation. What kind of people are being 
elected to our legislatures?” 

And it is quite probable that this same 
irate citizen has known for a long time that 
these conditions existed. But so long as it 
did not affect his family, he never raised 
his volce or used his influence to get some 
positive action. Before he and his family 
suffered personally he was just as disinter- 
ested as the rest of his apathetic fellow 
citizens, 

Here is the almost unbelievable solution“ 
by someone who is suffering from an un- 
healthy, unworthy, and complex: 
“If teenagers between 18 and 21 feel they 
must drink, then New Jersey should lower 
its drinking age to 18. Would not a mother 
or father feel safer if their 18-year-old son 
were in the corner tavern than in a strange 
bar where unfamiliarity breeds fights?” 

If this is typical of the moral support and 
encouragement that we are receiving from 
the general public, then God help us. 
[From the Newark (NJ.) Star-Ledger, 

Mar, 22, 1962] 


END THE DIFFERENTIAL 


New Jersey should adopt a sober atti- 
tude in approaching the problem of Jersey 
teenagers who drive across the New York 
border to quaff beer in our neighboring 
State. 

The problem arises from the fact that 
the legal age in New Jersey is 21, 
while New York has set the age at 18. 

This is a serious problem, and for many 
years New Jersey has protested the differ- 
ential and tried to get New York to raise 
its minimum drinking age. Connecticut, 
where the same problem exists, has joined 
in these efforts and has, as a matter of 
fact, now taken the lead in demanding that 
Now York conform to the legal limits in 
Connecticut and New Jersey. 

New York, now as in the past, shows 
more of an inclination to slough off the 
demands than to kow-tow to them. 

However, the demands from New Jersey 
have become more insistent in recent days, 
due largely to the fact that two teenagers 
were killed on the road last weekend return- 
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ing from a New York spot where they were 
served beer. 

And law-enforcement authorities in Ber- 
gen County are preparing to set up road- 
blocks this weekend in an effort to keep 
Jersey teenagers from beer-drinking parties 
over the border in New York, 

There are many aspects to the problem, 
and it would serve no useful purpose to try 
and oversimplify it, 

For instance, the beer drinking prob- 
lem cannot be divorced from the question 
of the driving age. For, in all cases, cars 
were involved—and perhaps even to a more 
important extent than beer. 

And the notion that New Jersey youth is 
carousing about on beer shindigs every week- 
end doesn't exactly fit the facts. 

We have a great deal of confidence in 
teenagers. And particularly in New Jersey 
teenagers, since we are closer to them than 
to other teenagers, 

We think that, by and large, the genera- 
tion now in its teens is a pretty levelheaded 
and admirable lot. And we say that even 
taking into account such annoyances as 
rock n roll. 

Sometimes their natural exuberance may 
have to be restrained a bit. But this, we 
seem to recall, has been a problem that 
hardly is unique with the current crop, 

We think, too, that teenagers in New York 
are basically no different from teenagers in 
New Jersey or in Connecticut. Certainly, 
we will not concede that New Jersey teen- 
agers are any less mature or responsible 
than New York teenagers. 

And this brings us back to the issue of 
the minimum age. If we admit 
that basically there is no difference between 
New Jersey and New York teenagers, there 
is no sense to an age differential. 

The question to be decided, then, is sim- 
ply this: What is the proper minimum 
drinking age? Is it 217 Is it 18? Or is it 
19 or 20? 

This is the question that should be an- 
swered. And the answer should stand for 
New Jersey, for New York and for Connecti- 
cut. E 

We would like to suggest that New Jersey 
might have more success in dealing with the 

g age differential problem if ap- 
proached with that thought in mind. 

This newspaper long has suggested that 
the three States join in stand the 
drinking age, after tristate conferences to 
work out the proper age. 

New York is not likely to be receptive to 
demands that it adopt another State's de- 
cision. New York might, however, be more 
receptive to an invitation to have experts 
from the three States join in trying to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory answer to the main 
question: What is the proper minimum 
drinking age? 


World Trade Is a Necessity for Indiana 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, coming 
before the Congress in the near future 
will be President Kennedy’s request for 
new authority to adjust tariffs. Mr. 
Glenn Sample, vice president of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, recently had 
printed an article in the Wabash Plain 
Dealer in which he points out many 
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basic economic reasons why the Con- 
gress must give the President the au- 
thority to adjust tariffs which he re- 
quests. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
Mr. Sample's article from the Wabash 
(Ind.) Plain Dealer of March 26, 1962: 


WORLD TRADE Is a NECESSITY FOR INDIANA 
FARMERS 
(By Glenn Sample) 

You have been reading and seeing a lot 
in recent weeks about the European Com- 
mon Market and President Kennedy’s re- 
quest of Congress for new authority to 
adjust tariffs. 

The question is: What does all of this 
tariff and foreign country developments 
have to do with me as an Indiana farmer? 

In short: plenty. About $590 of the an- 
nual income of each Indiana farm person 
comes from the sale of our farm products in 
export markets, according to most recent 
figures. Of course, this figure is much higher 
per Indiana farm. 

This sizable chunk of our farm income is 
now threatened, unless our Government is 
able to bargain effectively with our foreign 
nation customers to keep or expand our ex- 
port markets. Presently there are two major 
factors affecting our ability to maintain or 
increase the annual 8590 per farm person 
income: 

1. Six European nations, each with good 
records for importing our farm products, 
have decided to form a common market, eli- 
minating nearly all trade barriers between 
themselves and forming a common trade 
policy for all their imports and exports. 
They are: West Germany, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
Other nations now want in the group, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, Ireland, and 
Greece. 

2. Our own reciprocal trade agreements 
legislation, enacted a few years ago, by the 
slim margin of only one vote in one house 
of Congress, will automatically expire on 
June 30. With the developments now tak- 
ing place in Europe as well as elsewhere, this 
legislation is obsolete or inadequate to han- 
dle current foreign trade challenges. 

Realizing the tremendous stake farmers 
have In maintaining and even expanding our 
export markets, the farm bureau is vitally 
interested in supporting the Congress and 
the President to get the necessary legisla- 
tion that will help our Government to do the 
job of effoctive on tariff and re- 
lated foreign trade matters. 

Gov. Matthew Welsh, recognizing what 
foreign trade means to agriculture, industry, 
and labor in Indiana, Invited the State lead- 
ers of these economic groups to accompany 
him to Washington in December. There we 
met with the top Cabinet Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Labor, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture, as well as with persons of top rank 
at the White House, to get a clear picture of 
the significance of foreign trade to our coun- 
try as well as to each of our economic groups. 

The Governor held a special 2-day confer- 
ence in Indianapolis, bringing the story of 
foreign trade and Indiana’s economic health 
directly to 200 invited leaders of agriculture, 
labor, and industry. There is so much of 
our future at stake in this issue that you can 
be sure you will hear and see much more 
about the problem in the months ahead. 

This whole export market problem could 
be the subject of vital Interest at every town- 
ship Farm Bureau meeting during the next 
2or3 months. Several township and county 
farm bureaus have already scheduled such 
meetings. 

Here are some important considerations: 

1, The six-nation Common Market area 
las 168 million people, compared with our 
178 million, but the United Kingdom when 
it Joins will add another 52 million persons. 
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Currently, these six nations are buying $2.6 
billion of USDA products and selling us $2.3 
Dillion. We are their biggest customer and 
they are our largest customer, when com- 
bined. 

2. Presently, the United States exports 
about $20 billion of goods, including about 
$5 billion in U.S. farm products. The total 
U.S. imports amounts to about 85 billion. 
The difference of a gain of $15 billion must 
be maintained if America is to have the 
economic strength to maintain her military 
establishments about the world for our de- 
fense and carry out our foreign commit- 
ments. Whenever this trade gain becomes 
smaller, then the United States begins to 
lose her gold reserve and inflation threatens 
our economy. 

3. We need foreign trade in America not 
only to help our own rate of economic 
growth, but also to help our friendly allies 
to grow strong. With strong allies, Amer- 
ica’s economic ald can be reduced, as we get 
help in assisting less developed nations that 
are always being tempted by the Commu- 
nists. 


4. As farmers, we would be in very bad 
posture with all of our present surplus, 
should we suddenly lose our export markets, 
reducing Indiana’s agricultural income by 
more than $150 million and our net income 
by many millions. The farm products of 1 
of every 6 acres actually are sold abroad. 

5. Also, as farmers, we have an interest in 
the imports, some of which are farm supplies 
that help us to keep down our production 
costs. 

Of course, there is much more to relate on 
this large and complicated subject. This is 
one piece of legislation, perhaps carrying the 
greatest economic opportunity for farmers of 
any that Congress will consider this year, 
that Farm Bureau can support because it is 
in line with policies that farmers belleve 
will expand our markets and help the coun- 
try, too. 

Unless the Government has the authority 
to bargain effectively on whole groups of 
commodities and products, as to tariffs, then 
we stand to lose our markets to other 
nations, 

America is the largest single farm export- 
ing nation in the world. Historically, our 
record shows our farmers have always pro- 
duced for an export market. The question 
is, Will we be able to continue to do so? 
It is not a problem—rather, it is a necessity. 


Hon. Charles I. South Expresses Views 
on Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from my good friend, 
Hon. Charles L. South, a former col- 
league from Coleman, Tex., who now 
lives at Austin, Tex., in regard to some 
of the aspects of pending tax legislation. 

Mr. South is a man of unusual wisdom 
and foresight. He is a student of eco- 
nomics and government and keeps in 
close touch with business trends. I be- 
lieve his views will be of interest. 

Mr. South served with distinction in 
the House of Represntatives during the 
74th through the 77th Congresses. Ex- 
cerpts from Mr. South's letter follow: 
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I feel that withholding tax on interest 
and dividends would be the means of sub- 
jecting millions of dollars to taxation that 
now escapes and for that reason I favor it. 
We sometimes seem to forget that when X 
dollars must be raised and any group fails to 
pay its share that the rest of us must pay 
our share and theirs, too. Once a record was 
made of these holdings the taxpayer would 
hesitate to fail to report the balance, and 
if he did fail, it would be much easier to 
find the error. 

As to the repeal of the law allowing some 
consideration on dividends, on the ground 
that the corporation from which the divi- 
dends were recelved has already paid the tax, 
I find myself somewhat neutral. That is, a 
valid argument can be made on either side. 
While it would mean a good deal to me per- 
sonally, I feel that I can live with either 
plan adopted. 

Now of more importance, I feel that it 
would be manifestly unjust to repeal the 
long term’ capital gains tax provision. As 
you know, England, Canada, and many other 
countries do not tax capital gains at all, 
long-term capital gains tax provision. As 
serious doubts that the Government would 
collect as much revenue should the provi- 
sion be repealed. I know from personal ex- 
perience there would be much less trading 
done, should it be repealed. So I would sug- 
gest that there are two valid reasons for 
leaving that provision intact. It is fair and 
just to the taxpayer, and it would likely 
result in little, if any more revenue, and 
might well result in a loss of such reyenue. 


Proposed New Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to my colleagues the 
second of two articles on the proposed 
new trade program for our country, 
which, if not enacted, could result in 
great harm to the port of New Orleans, 
my home city. Reporter Bob Friedly of 
the New Orleans (La.) States-Item has 
written these two stories for his news- 
paper, and has secured the opinions of 
many of New Orleans’s leading citizens 
on this vital subject of a new trade policy 
for the United States. This second arti- 
cle of two, entitled “High Tariff Wallis 
Will Affect Port,” follows: 

THE Common MarkeT—HIGH Tanrrr WALLS 
WILL AFFECT Port 
(By Bob Friedly) 

High tariff walls around the European 
Common Market would have a disastrous ef- 
fect on one-third of the trade through the 
port of New Orleans. 

Among the American products likely to 
suffer from the growing self-sufficiency of the 
six-nation economic bloc’ are petroleum 
products and petrochemicals, a serious threat 
to Louisianw and the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

“If they should erect barriers against us 
it could wipe out most trade,” Port Director 
W. J. Amoss said. “It could affect our grain 
business particularly.” 

Grain is the backbone of the port of New 
Orleans. The port handles more for export 
than any other in the world. J 
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Amoss said about one-third of the total 
trade through New Orleans is with Europe. 
New Orleans business with the six nations 
of the Common Market amounted to $407 
million in 1960, according to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (1961 figures have not 
been released). 

The expected entry of Britain in the Com- 
Mon Market would place at $511 million the 
annual business handled through New Or- 
leans, That amounts to fully one-third of 
all port trade. 

Petroleum and chemical officials here plead 
ignorance as to the severity of the effect 
on petrochemicals and petroleum product 
exports forecast in some quarters. 

Henri Wolbrette, executive director of the 
Louisiana Chemical Association, commented, 
“There has been no industrywide position on 
this thing. It is being given serious study 
but mostly in New York or some place where 
the home offices are.” 

But William G. Helis, chairman of the 
State mineral board and an independent oll 
Operator, leaves no doubt he Is heavily in 
favor of President Kennedy's plan to ease 
the threat to exports through tariff cuts. 

“The whole ball of wax is this—we want 
to see what is best for industry in general. 
If industry prospers, the fuel requirement 
grows and it helps us.“ he explained. 

Helis said further that lower tariffs will 
Keep the European market open for US. oil 
exports. He is not worried about a cor- 
responding increase of oil imports from 
abroad. A Department of Commerce ruling 
Sent him promised no change in the import 
Quotas that limit the inbound flow. 

As yet, there is no Common Market effect 
Noticeable on New Orleans exports to Eu- 
Tope, according to two local bank executives 
Who handle credit on foreign business. 

“There has been no appreciable amount of 
chance,” noted Emile W. Amardeil, foreign 
Vice president of the Whitney National Bank, 
E. G. Jane, National Bank of Commerce for- 
eign vice president, agreed. 

But Amardeil added, “It is in the cards 
that there will be. Some finished goods are 

d to be lost.” 4 

Stanford University, in a study, sald 1963- 
64 is when the Common Market effects will 
hit hardest in this country. 

New Orleans Congressman Haun Bocos is 
in the forefront of the Kennedy administra- 
tion push to obtain more tariff-cutting pow- 
ers for the President. 

If we don’t meet the challenge of the Com- 
mon Market this way, he said, the effects 
Would be disastrous, the worst mistake the 
United States ever made.” 

“There may be some domestic businesses 
hurt by import competition,” he observed, 
but there will be many more if we don't 
accommodate the Common Market.” 

There will be loud outcries from any busi- 
Ness firms that begin to feel pressure, it is 


Dr. Hugh B. Carnes, professor of foreign 
at Tulane University, pointed out: 
“You can build an argument that the 
on Market will make better customers 
Out of the Europeans because in an expand- 
g economy people buy more, but you'll 
have a hard time convincing the U.S. busi- 
Ressman 


“He's not interested in overall economies. 
Heis interested in his own product.” 

The professor added that economically he 
did not see how it would be possible to avoid 
Negotiating with the Common Market on 
tariff cuts, 


Labor too Is supporting reciprocal reduc- 
of tariffs with the Common Market 
Nations, 
The AFL-CIO, at its fourth constitutional 
Convention in Bal Harbour, Fla., last Decem- 
+ resolved, We need a new law and a 
new approach to the opportunities, problems, 
and challenges of international trade,” and 
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specified that The President should be given 
broad authority to negotiate across-the- 
board tariff reductions.” 

A. P. Stoddard, president of the Central 
Labor Council of New Orleans and vicinity, 
AFL-CIO, observed: 

“The rank and file man who makes hats 
is upset about imported hats. But basically 
labor is in favor of reciprocal trade. We've 
got to have imports to have exports. And 
our exports make up a far greater portion 
of our trade than imports.” 

Labor has another concern in the matter. 

American manufacturers already are build- 
ing plants in the Common Market countries 
so they can compete freely in the market 
area. Wholesale flight of American plants 
to Europe costs American labor Jobs. 

“Labor here is not going to like it, but it 
is the fault of high wages,” said Darwin 8. 
Fenner, vice president of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner, and Smith, brokerage house, 

Except for the loss of labor, the building 
of plants in Europe by American firms will 
not hurt the U.S. economy, Fenner said. The 
dollars will be coming back to this country 
in the way of profits, he said. 

To the question of the need for tariff cut, 
Fenner asserted: “Yes, definitely.” 

Dr. Alton Ochsner, president of Interna- 
tional House, takes a swipe at continually 
rising U.S. wages, which he said placed the 
Nation at a disadvantage in competing with 
Europe even without the added threat of the 
Common Market. 

“Labor is going to have to buckle down. 
That is part of our competition problem. 
Im certainly in favor of labor getting every- 
thing it needs. But I'm a physician. This 
is a moral thing to me. There is too much 
leisure and that is bad for everything,” Dr. 
Ochsner said. 

Fenner added one hopeful note on that 
subject. Labor costs in Europe are rising 
faster than ours as the result of Common 
Market prosperity, he said, and this may one 
day place the United States on a better 
competitive level. 

Department store President Isidore New- 
man IT said he is very much in favor of tar- 
iff cuts. 

“It opens the world’s markets to us and it 
will help us export a lot of goods. If we 
work against it, it will destroy our exports to 
Europe,” he said. 

Business Analyst Robert W. Elsasser feels 
the danger of a strong Common Market 18 
being exaggerated. 

“This doesn’t mean we should be com- 
placent and not be aware of the potential,” 
he sald. “But it won't all happen tomor- 
row. The effects will be gradual, over a 
period of 5 to 10 years.” 

“I can't—at least myself—be too appre- 
hensive at present. To fear them is to think 
they will show economic hostility to us, 
erecting barriers against us. 

“If they put up barriers it would be as dis- 
advantageous to them as to us. What’would 
happen to our purchase of all these Common 
Market goods their expanded economy will 
be producing? I don't think they will be 
economically hostile.” 

He envisions a super common market of 
the United States, Europe, and Canada as & 
great boon to the free world. 

Both Fenner and Elsasser said that Fed- 
eral aid through tax advantages, special 
rapid depreciation and awarding of Govern- 
ment contracts may be necessary to help 
U.S. firms injured by imports—but tariffs 
must be cut. 

Fenner summed up: “The Common Mar- 
ket might be one of the greatest forces for 
peace. Many wars have been fought -be- 
tween those European countries. If Europe 
prospers it is good for us. Our aid around 
the world could be greatly reduced with help 
from a healthy Europe.” 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 

“thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 

ted before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
Also, orders from Mem- 


the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD _ 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, tative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Historian Says Congressional Record 
Interpretation of His Article on 
Supreme Court School Decision Is 
Distortion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have noted articles inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which seek to 
establish that a so-called startling con- 
fession of a historian reveals that the 
Supreme Court decision on school de- 
segregation was based on the presenta- 
tion of contrived or distorted historical 
facts by NAACP lawyers and their con- 
sultants. 

I wrote to the historian concerned to 
inquire of him his views on the presenta- 
tion and interpretation of his article as 
it appeared in publications and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.. I present for the 
Recorp Dr. Alfred H. Kelly's response 
to my inquiries. 

The letter follows: 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Dernorr, MICH., 
February 13, 1962. 
The Honorable CHarLES C. Dicos, JR., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Dices: Thank you for sending the 
excerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to 
me. The article as it appeared in U.S, News 
& World Report and as it was picked up 
by Congressman ALGER was a distortion of 
what I said and wrote. It was printed first 
in the Star and then in the U.S, News with- 
out permission from me and, in the instance 
of the Star, they falsely assured the press 
bureau of the AHA that they had permission 
to print, The version which appeared both 
in the U.S. News and in the Star is a care- 
Tully edited version intended, I am sure, to 
serve certain rather obvious purposes. 

My paper was a paper intended to present 
Some of the problems a professional his- 
torian faces when he assists people who are 
engaged in the practice of law. Legal briefs, 
as you know, are not history, Neither side 
in the desegregation cases submitted history 
to the court, Instead, each side submitted 
what may be called law office history, the 
best face they could put on the matter from 
thelr point of view. The NAACP did this 
and so did the other side, 

As a professionn! historian, I engaged in 
no falsification of history. I prepared a pa- 
per which pointed out perfectly honestly 
some of the difficulties the NAACP had to 
face in its interpretation. Later, I helped 
work out a counter-Interpretation which, as 
I said, had a great deal of merit in it. In 
the preparation of the brief, I helped to 
make sure that the NAACP version did not 
contain specific historical errors and falsi- 
ties. Of course, it was not history in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, no brief for a court 
ever is. In this sense of the word, the brief 
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submitted by John W, Davis and his asso- 
ciates is law office history, the same kind, 

Enclosed is a full copy of the speech as 
I gave it. Had I known it was to be pub- 
lished in an irresponsible fashion, I most 
assuredly would have edited it to eliminate 
those sentences which have lent themselves 
to the kind of propaganda distortion which 
has occurred. 


Sincerely, 
ALFRED H. KELLY. 


Working Dairy Farmer Versus Hobby 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
young man from my State, Keith Gard- 
ner, of Granton, Wis., recently made an 
excellent point in a speech he delivered 
in a Future Farmers of America speak- 


ing contest. 
The title of his talk was “A New Out- 
look for the Farm Problem.” In it Keith 


describes the serious competition that 
legitimate family farmers are experienc- 
ing from large so-called hobby farms, 
run by corporations or individuals who 
like the rural way of life, but who féel no 
compulsion to operate their farms at a 
fair profit. 

Indeed, many of these hobby farmers 
are disappointed when they show a pro- 
fit—since it deprives them of a tax loss 
in their income tax calculations. 

This kind of noneconomic competition, 
not based on the spur of genuine, profit- 
seeking in the marketplace, makes it im- 
possible for the family farmer to make 
a decent living. It is destructive com- 
petition of the kind that occurs from 
time-to-time in certain industries, when 
giant firms use their vast financial re- 
sources to drive out smaller competitors 
by cutting prices. In the case of the 
hobby farmer there need not be such a 
motivation. But the end result is the 
same. 

I congratulate Keith Gardner for his 
excellent speech, And I ask unanimous 
consent that the first part of it be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NEW OUTLOOK ror Our FARM PROBLEM 
(By Keith Gardner) 

What would happen if anyone who could 
afford a hair clipper and a razor was allowed 
to start a barber shop? 

Two results are almost certain: (1) The 
price of haircuts would go down; (2) regu- 
lar Heensed barbers would go out of business. 
The same pattern would follow in other pro- 


fessions * * * teachers * * * lawyers * * * 
doctors. 

Of course this couldn't happen as our 
Government has rigid laws. Protection is 
given those individuals who have invested 
in preparation in thelr particular field. No 
one can dispute the need of this protection. 
These professions are necessary to the growth 
and well-being of our country. So, too, the 
family-size farm is indispensible to our 
country's best interest. 

Today, overproduction, farm surplus, and 
depressed farm income are causing grave 
concern, to the economy of our Nation. 
Parity, soil banks, crop programs—these 
have not been the answer. Very real threats 
of across-the-board reduced production and 
controlled productivity from our lawmakers 
seem the threat of the day. “Guaranteed 
peasantry," to borrow a phrase, would fairly 
well.sum the results of the programs so far 
suggested. 

How can the family-size farm be saved 
and overproduction be curbed? 

Protection from unfair competition from 
two sources would be a big step in the right 
direction. 

The first—unfair competition from the big 
hobby farms—farms kept by corporations or 
by individuals who have made fame and 
fortune in other walks of life ranging from 
candy companies, advertising companies, 
movie actors, ex-Presidents, lawyers, doctors, 
or what have you? I am not saying anyone 
is breaking the law, but the farms are run 
on a large scale and are used for relaxation 
p and income tax evasion. Few farm 
with the thought of profit in mind; never- 
theless, they are placing sizable amounts of 
farm products on an already glutted market 
while the owners make their major profits 
in their protected professions. Farms should 
be saved for the family-type farmers. 


The Basic Floor in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. ‘Speaker, 
there has just come to my hands volume 
I, No. 1 of the Middletown Teacher, 
published by the Middletown Federation 
of Teachers in the city and town of 
Middletown in my district, and which it 
is planned to issue bimonthly. 

An editorial which appears in the 
debut issue of the Middletown Teacher 
discusses Federal aid to education, and 
quotes the late great Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, from a statement which 
he made in 1946, when he said “educa- 
tion is primarily a State function—but in 
the field of education the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as in the field of health, re- 
lief, and medical care, has a secondary 
interest or obligation to see that there 
is a basic floor under those essential 
services for all adults and children in 
the United States.” 
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The editorial is of more than local 
interest, it seems to me, and I ask, there- 
fore, that it be published in full in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 


Several weeks ago, President Kennedy pre- 
sented his educational program to Congress, 
Observing that our educational system pro- 
duced some of the best educated in the 
world, the President pointed to some of the 
shortcomings and problems which demand 
immediate attention. 

1. Within our elementary and secondary 
schools are 1.6 million teachers, 20 percent 
of these are not fully certified or have failed 
to complete 4 years of college, 

2. High school students are dropping out 
at the alarming rate of 1 million yearly; 40 
percent of those who enter college never 
graduate. 

3. By 1970, facilities for 14 million more 
elementary, secondary and college students 
must be provided, or to put it another way, 
present facilities must be increased 30 per- 
cent. 

4. Four hundred thousand seniors who 
graduated in the upper half of their class 
last June did not enter college. Half of 
these were in the upper 30 percent of their 
class. Most did not enter because of finan- 
cial problems. 

5. College education has increased in cost 
almost 90 percent since 1950. The President 
estimated that the cost of higher education 
today is $1,750 yearly per student, or $7,000 
for a full 4-year program. 

6. There are 8 million Americans today 
who have less than 5 years of school. One- 
third of these can't read or write. 

These are some of the problems President 
Kennedy highlighted in his message to Con- 
gress. He called for a $5.7 billion, 5-year 
plan which was divided into two programs. 
One program would use $2.1 billion for col- 
lege classroom construction and scholarships 
for needy and worthy students. The second 
would use $2.1 billion to raise elementary 
and secondary teachers’ salaries and for the 
construction of public schools. 

Other phases of Kennedy's program deal 
with increasing the number of doctors and 
dentists, more education for migrant chil- 
dren, teaching the illiterate how to read, and 
helping teachers get advanced training. 

The basic question to be resolved is 
whether the Federal Government should 
help the schools today and to what extent. 
From the passage of the land ordinance in 
1785, the Federal Government has actively 
sought to help education, and has done so 
without interference on a local or State 
level, 

It is quite apparent, as the foregoing facts 
show, that much is wrong with our educa- 
tional system, and much could be amelio- 
rated with adequate finance. 

Many poor States are spending as much 
proportionately as the rich States and yet 
children in these States are getting an in- 
ferior education. 


We cannot agree with Senator Dopp and 
his position as clearly stated elsewhere in 
this paper, when he voted against Federal 
ald to education because Connecticut would 
pay far more in taxes than she would get 
back in grants and assistance, This ignores 
the moral and public responsibility which 
all of us have to educate not only our own 
children but the Nation's children as well. 

As Robert Taft put in back In 1946, “Edu- 
cation is primarily a State function—but in 
the field of education the Federal Govern- 
ent, as in the field of health, relief, and 
medical care, has a secondary interest or 
obligation to see that there is a basic floor 
under those essential services for all adults 
and children in the United States.” 
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The “basic floor” is what we must strive 
for in America today. We owe this to the 
children of every State. 

As President Kennedy wrote in his mes- 
sage to Congress: 

“The education of our people Is a national 
investment. It yields tangible returns in 
economic growth, an improved citizenry and 
higher standards of living. But even more 
importantly, free men and women value edu- 
cation as a personal experience and oppor- 
tunity—as a basic benefit of a free and 
democratic civilization. It is our respon- 
sibility to do whatever needs to be done to 
make this opportunity available to all and 
to make it of the highest possible quality.” 


Alabama Firm Enters Partnership With 
Common Market Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have long been a proponent of estab- 
lishing good trade relationships with na- 
tions overseas. Because of this I am ex- 
tremely proud that an Alabama firm has 
worked out a partnership arrangement 
with a firm in Europe’s Common Market. 

I refer to Dorsey Trailers of Elba, Ala. 
Dorsey is the third largest truck-trailer 
manufacturer in the Nation. It was 
founded in 1911. The plant in Elba 
today employs more than 750 people. A 
total of 113 U.S. distributors and 30 
oversea distributors handle Dorsey 
products. 

I am most pleased that Dorsey Trail- 
ers has joined in a partnership arrange- 
ment with Les Establissements Arbel, of 
France, and Waggonfabrik Talbot, of 
Germany. These companies will manu- 
facture Dorsey trailers in Europe from 
exclusive Dorsey design. ‘Trailers will 
be sold in the Common Market by a joint 
company, Dorsey Europe, under the Dor- 
sey trademark. I feel that this Alabama 
company is making a real contribution 
to the establishment of better trade re- 
lationships overseas, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a New York Times news item 
describing some of the economic advan- 
tages of this arrangement dated Febru- 
ary 5, 1961, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUCKING GROWS In West Evnore—Wine Use 
or U.S.-Desicnep TRAILER VEHICLES SEEN 
IN HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENTS 

(By Bernard Stengren) 

A sharp increase of freight shipment by 
truck in Europe, and an even greater increase 
anticipated in the next decade, has led an 
American trailer manufacturer to enter the 
continental market. 

As a result, American-designed, European- 
built semitrailers and full trailers will soon 
be appearing on the modern superhighways 
already built or now under construction on 
the Continent. 

Sample trailers of various designs, includ- 
ing refrigerated or “reefer” vans in which 
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the Europeans are particularly interested, 
have already been shipped from this country. 

The shipper was the Dorsey Corp., the 
American manufacturer. It has formed 
Dorsey Europe, a Swiss corporation, in an 
arangement with Les Establissements Arbel, 
of France, and Waggonfabrik Talbot, of 
Germany, 

INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 

Arbel and Talbot will make the vans and 
they will be marketed by Dorsey Europe. At 
the moment, however, designs cannot be 
completed because the European Economic 
Community Common Market is about to 
establish size and weight standards for 
trucks and trailers in the countries of the 
group. These are France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
Italy. 

These standards are expected to call for 
vehicles somewhat smaller than those gener- 
ally used in over-the-road operations in the 
United States, 

European makers turn out excellent 
trucks. But trailers, particularly the semis 
whose front ends are supported by the trac- 
tor units that hold them have not been one 
of the strong points. Reginald Armour, 
president of Dorsey Corp., said Arbel and 
Talbot had initiated the talks that led to the 
formation of Dorsey Europe, because of his 
company’s long experience with trailer 
manufacture. 

Two indexes of the potential for sales of 
trucks and trailers were cited by Dorsey 
officials, 

HIGHWAYS BECOMING AVAILABLE 


Registrations of trucks in France have 
risen from 1,191,000 in 1954 to 1,549,000 in 
1959. It is estimated that 70 percent of the 
trucks in use are obsolete. In West Ger- 
many, there are now 711,000 trucks on the 
road, compared with 663,000 6 years ago. 
About 355,000 of these are obsolete. 

The second index is that 1,100 miles of su- 
perhighway are under construction in Eu- 
rope, and another 8,600 miles are planned for 
completion by 1980. At present there are 
2,813 miles of modern highway, including 
1,600 in West Germany. 

“I predict that within 5 years our Euro- 
pean operation will account for about one- 
third of our total sales,” Mr. Armour said. 


Lipstick Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the De- 
troit News on Tuesday, March 13, 1962: 

We'll call him Mr. A. He lived in a place 
we'll call M. He had an idea. There was a 
shortage of lipsticks, and, being a gallant 
and enterprising fellow, Mr. A decided he'd 
better do something for womanhood. 

So he cleared out his basement and set up 
a few workbenches. He found all the mate- 
rials he wanted available in a factory in an- 
other city. So he arranged with the factory 
manager and the chief engineer to take some 
of the surplus off-their hands. 

The factory manager was an enterprising 
fellow also. He got many of his workmen 
to make lipstick cases in their spare time in 
their own homes and slip them off to the 
place called M where Mr. A 
thriving business filling a public need. 

A fellow like Mr. A should go a lon; way. 
But he isn't. His name wasn't Mr. A. I 
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was Nikolai Kotlyar. The place he lived in 
was Moscow. Moscow is where the secret 
police don't use lipstick. They caught poor 
Nikolai, brought him before the judges, and 
the sentence was: execution. 

That’s the trouble with displaying enter- 
prise in a land where the state is supposed 
to have a monopoly of brains and initiative— 
and poor women are supposed to smack their 
Pale lips in delight about it all. 


President Kennedy’s Message on Ex- 
tended Powers for the Federal Trade 


Commission, To Protect Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “A Strange Way To Protect the 
Consumer,” which was published on 
March 22 in the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Srrance War To PROTECT THE CONSUMER 


In ͤ his message to Congress on protecting 
the consumer interest, President Kennedy 
reiterated his recommendations made some 
time ago that the Federal Trade Commission 
be given more extended powers. 

The FTC “should be empowered to issue 
temporary cease-and-desist orders,” he said, 
“against the continuance of unfair competi- 
tive practices while cases concerned with 
Permanent relief from such practices are 
Pending before the Commission. Under the 
Present law, smaller competitors may be 
driven into bankruptcy or forced to accept 
Merger on adverse terms long before present 
Temedies become effective, thus reducing the 
Competitive safeguards vital for the con- 
sumer. seer 

Now this has a reasonable sound, But 
let's take a look at the “present remedies” 
Which, it is implied, are insufficient. If the 
FTC believes that a business is engaging in 
Unfaix competitive practices, today it must 
take its evidence to court and persuade a 
judge that it has a case before a restrain- 
ing order can be issued directing the busi- 
ness to stop doing whatever the FTC asserts 
it ought not be doing. The accused busi- 
ness has, of course, access to all the estab- 
lished avenues of appeal. . 

But the administration would change 
that procedure. Indeed, there is already an 
administration-sponsored bill in Congress 
that would give the FTC the powers asked 
by Mr. Kennedy in his message. It would 
permit the FTC to issue a restraining order 
against a business any time the FTC be- 
lieved such action would be to “the interest 
of the public” or “would prevent irrepara- 
ble harm,” 

Action, be it noted, would be taken on the 
agency's own volition, outside of the Federal 
Court system. And the business need not 
be considered by the FTC to have violated 
any Federal law to have a restraining order 
issued against it. 

Thus the FTC would have authority to 

charges against the allegedly offending 
business, to act as prosecutor, to decide ques- 
tions of fact and law, and to hand down a 
verdict. The justice—or injustice—of the 
FTC's injunction could not be appealed, 
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Under the guise of protecting the consum- 
er, the administration is here seeking to 
give, for the first time, powers of injunction 
to an administrative agency. And it seems 
unconcerned that in so doing it would be 
trampling underfoot the most elementary 
rights of the businessman and enmeshing 
him in still more regulatory redtape. This 
seems a strange way to protect the consumer, 


A Swiss Looks at U.S. Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Evening Star of March 27, 
1962: 


A Swiss Looks at U.S. SreNDING—TROUBLE 
PREDICTED UNLESS AMERICA ENDS GOLD OUT- 
FLOW AND GOOD SAMARITAN ROLE 
Zunten.— This reporter takes relatively 

frequent trips to Switzerland not only be- 

cause of the solid, untainted information 
available about the Western and Eastern 

Worlds, but also because it is relaxing to 

visit a country which practices the purest 

democracy. 

In Switzerland there are no politicians; 
no VIP's who claim special privileges. It is 
refreshing to find Swiss officialdom from the 
top man in the canton to the traffic police- 
man or Federal customs inspector consider- 
ing themselves servants of the people, not 
miniature autocrats. 

Here family life remains the foundation 
and backbone of the social structure with 
the father as supreme authority. Here the 
children rise when papa enters the room and 
saying of grace at meals is the rule not the 
exception. This is a country of slightly more 
than 5 million inhabitants who are fanati- 
cally nationalistic and united, although 
there are three distinct nationalities speak- 
ing three different languages. 

All of Europe and America are in turmoil 
over nuclear weapons. Men and women have 
been picketing the White House or gathering 
ii. Trafalgar Square and other parts of 
Britain demanding unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament despite Premier Khrushehev's 
frequent threats. But in Switzerland, the 
Federal Government is being petitioned to 
proceed with the creation of its own atomic 
power to provide the national army (400,000 
strong) with nuclear heads for their artillery 
and small arms. 

This is a rich, prosperous and intensely 
capitalistic nation. It lacks almost every 
kind of raw material. But hard work com- 
pensates for this. The yearly per capita in- 
come of $1,294 Is the highest in Europe. Yet 
despite the many prosperous industries there 
are no rich families such as we find in the 
United States, Britain, France and especially 
in Italy. But at the same time there is no 
poverty, either. 

The top salary of the president of the big- 
gest bank is about $20,000 a year. The heads 
of big industries may sometimes earn as 
much as $50,000 a year and anybody with 
such an earned income Is considered a mil- 
Monaire. Taxes on earned income are small 
for the high brackets and practically non- 
existent for medium or small incomes. 

By necessity, the head of the big industrial 
and banking corporations are the best in- 
formed in the world. Their existence de- 
pends on making few mistakes, and mistakes 
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can be avoided by realistic appraisals of 
world conditions. It is for this reason that 
I like to sound out my Swiss friends about 
the shape of things to come. 

I have yet to find a single Swiss banker 
or businessman who does not have a warm 
feeling for the United States. But at the 
same time they more realistically appraise 
our future than most of our own economists 
or partisan politicians. And their estimates 
present a gloomy outlook for the future. A 
“direktol” of one of the greatest banking 
institutions in this country set forth his 
misgivings on America's future financial 
structure, 

“You are still the richest country in the 
world,” he said, not only in raw materials 
but in inventive genius, know-how and dar- 
ing. But at the rate of your expenditures 
for domestic progress, defense, and particu- 
larly your indiscriminate desire to help the 
rest of the world—regardless of its deserts— 
you will not be able to continue to discharge 
this self-imposed obligation without serious 
consequences. The gold outflow should be 
a real warning. 

“Your rate of taxation—direct, indirect, 
and invisible—has not yet reached the sat- 
uration point, but you are not far from it. 
Since it is obvious that all your political 
men are pledged to the continuation of this 
role of the world’s Good Samaritan, I can- 
not see the end of these expenditures. 
Even in the highly problematic circumstances 
that there may be a lessening of the arms 
race, you will be compelled by drastic eco- 
nomic necessities to divert the billions you 
are spending on defense to social works. 
This means the burdens of taxation will 
continue. 

“The outflow of gold is continuing at a 
more alarming pace than the average Amer- 
ican citizen and even your lawmakers real- 
ize. In order to provide the huge amounts 
needed for social engineering and increased 
help to the underdeveloped countries which 
would follow the highly unlikely slowing 
down of the arms race, you will have to 
increase the taxation of every American— 
from factory worker to the man living on 
modest retirement and the coupon clipper 

“Despite your present efforts, it will be 
dificult for you to regain your position in 
the world markets because of the high and 
increasing cost of production. You will con- 
tinue, of course, your democratic form of 
Government, but don’t forget history. 
There have been many instances when the 
tax collector has become more of an oppres- 
sor of the people than the secret police in a 
dictatorship, In order to gather the neces- 
sary funds to continue your gigantic self- 
imposed task from cradle to grave the 
income tax collector will become more arbi- 
trary and increasingly consider the taxpayer 
as a lemon which must be squeezed to the 
last drop. And in the long run, this will 
cause you serious trouble.” 


The United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn what I 
think is a sane, prudent, and rational 
editorial with respect to the United 
Nations. 

Regrettably at this time people seem to 
be going off in all directions with respect 
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to the United Nations. As this editorial 
so eloquently points out it is a little ri- 
diculous to consider the United Nations 
as a “monstrous. Communist plot to con- 
quer the world; nor is it mankind’s best 
and only hope for peace.” 

It has made some mistakes—many of 
them—and it will continue to make some 
in the future. However, the point we 
have to consider now is whether it is to 
our advantage to have a vigorous United 
Nations. 

The very fact that the Communists 
seek to bring about the extinction of the 
United Nations seems to me to be a rather 
persuasive argument as to the reasons 
why we should at least continue it for 
some time in the future. 

I thoroughly agree, as has already been 
expressed, that we should not permit the 
United Nations to dictate our U.S. for- 
eign policy, nor should our foreign policy 
be determined or governed by the wishes 


of our representatives to the United Na- 


tions, which I am certain is not now the 
case. 

In any event, I think this is a fine edi- 
torial and I hope Members of the Con- 
gress will read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMONSENSE AND THE U.N, 

An envelope bearing an unusual sticker 
turned up in yesterday morning’s mall. It 
was attractively printed in red, white and 
blue, and it read, in part: “Fight Comm- 
UNism.” 

The arrival of this letter in the same mail 
delivery as Columnist David Lawrence's ex- 
celient article for today led to a few though 
about the United Nations. x 

The U.N. is not a monstrous, Communist 
plot to conquer the world—nor is it man- 
kind’s best, or only, hope for peace. 

It is a propaganda hall. It is a debating 
club which has admitted too many members. 
It is used, whenever possible, by the Com- 
munist conspiracy as a shield behind which 
to hide foul intentions. 

But it also is a forum for diplomacy. It 
is a gathering place where at least some 
disputes between member-nations can be 
threshed out and eased, if not settled. It 
provides, at the very least,an opportunity for 
representatives of the world's nations to 
meet (privately or in debate) to attempt to 
come to terms with each other and to tackle 
joint projects in a cooperative manner, And, 
because of its location in the free United 
States of America, it can be a showcase for 
democracy, 

ran FROM PERFECT 

It has made mistakes, as in the Congo 
and in votes that have rushed dependent 
territories to premature independence. It is 
far from perfect, and the Communist-bloc 
nations have made progress in their long 
campaign to subvert it and bend it to the 
will of Soviet foreign policy. It suffers from 
a lack of authority to halt tyrannical aggres- 
sion, yet it cannot safely be given greater 
authority so long as many of the neutral 
nations lean toward Moscow. 

Yet the U.N., this imperfect body of 
strain and conflict, is better than no world 
organization at all. And it is far, far better 
than a U.N. without the United States. 

Why? Because if the United States were 
to pull out of the U.N. and send it packing 
from these shores, the withdrawal would 
not destroy the organization, Premier 
Khbrushchey and his puppets would gladly 
pick up the check—and the reins. 

The United States and our stanch allies 
could establish another cooperative organ- 
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ization, but the creation of two rival bodies 
could only strengthen our enemies—for they 
would inherit, posing as protectors, what we 
had cast aside, 

Let us look at the U.N., therefore, through 
eyes that are clouded neither by the pink 
haze of hysterical fear of communism nor 
by the roseate hue of unbridled optimism. 

Let us apply commonsense to what we 
hear and think about the U.N. 

Let some of us take it down from the 
pedestal of utopian dreams; let others of us 
raise it from the depths of Red hell to 
which we have consigned it, 


Carleton Putnam’s Race and Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS, Mr. Speaker, I offer for 
inclusion in the Recorp the following re- 
port, which is an incisive commentary 
by a Louisianian on, as Mr. Putnam calls 
it, “a Yankee view“ on race and reason. 
This book has had some circulation in 
Congress and if has been interesting to 
note that the circulators are those who 
have through the years unremittingly 
espoused the dead cause into which Mr. 
Putnam secks to inject new life. 

No one denies that there are individ- 
uals in the North and individuals in the 
South who have no intention of permit- 
ting their endorsement of the principles 
of white supremacy to be disturbed by 
reason, national concepts, or preponder- 
ance of scientific evidence. But as Dr. 
Sullivan's letter illustrates, we can be 
grateful as American people that our 
best reason, our highest spiritual and 
moral concepts, our liberty will not mere- 
ly survive but will know ultimate full tri- 
umph because enlightened mankind is 
in the majority, dwelling everywhere, 
and will not be dismayed and silenced. 

The report follows: 

1 (Nore,—Carleton Putnam's book, Race 
and Reason: A Yankee View,” has been 
widely circulated in the South. The follow- 
ing commentary by Dr. William P. Sullivan, 
assistant professor of English, McNeese State 
College. Lake Charles, La., is reproduced 
without change from the Southwest Louls!- 
ana Register, published in Lafayette, La. 
Other reports on this subject are: Report 
L-8 (Aug. 1959): a reproduction of a state- 
ment on the subject of race and intelligence 
by 18 of the country’s leading psychologists 
and anthropologists; and report L-29 (Dec, 
1961); a reproduction of a resolution passed 
by the American Anthropological Association 
reaffirming its position on race.) 

Dran Eprror: Carleton Putnam's “Race 
and Reason: A Yankee View“ (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961) deserves 
some comment because the State Board of 
Education has purchased 5,000 copies for dis- 
tribution to Loulsiana schools. The wisdom 
of this action is questionable, for the book 
ia fundamentally evasive. 

Putnam's overt purpose is to embolden the 
anthropologists of the south to combat the 
“pseudo-scientific hoax" of “modern equali- 
tarian anthropology." His vision of timid 
southern anthropologists, fearful of reveal- 
ing the truth, cowering in thelr studies, are 
too much for Putnam. He knows that the 
Negro ts inferior to the White Anglo-Saxon 
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Protestant (WASP) and to anyone else, too. 
He knows because the “character-intelligence 
Index“ — a wobbly term he may have in- 
vented— forms the only possible index of 
the capacity for clyilization as Western Eu- 
ropeans know it,” and the Negro has never 
had a decent civilization. 

Putnam's qualifications for revising a 
science to conform to a political platform 
(better known as Lysenkolsm) appear to be a 
degree in “science” from Princeton, the 
ability to round up 4 men with science 
degrees more formidable than his own who 
disapprove of the trend of modern social 
science, and an unusual confidence in the 
authority of his own opinion. He is, for ex- 
ample, able to write, with the trump of 
finality, “I say it with sadness, for every 
argument. he advanced I was obliged to re- 
fute.” To give either the argument or the 
attempted refutation does not seem to him 
necessary. 

Putnam attacks prominent anthropologists 
because they have, he feels, conspired to 
conceal the inferiority of the Negro. Not be- 
ing WASP’s, men from central and soutnern 
European races like Boas and Herskovits 
are bent on proving their equality with the 
majority group, thus elevating themselves 
and the Negro in theory. Putnam proves 
how irrational, emotional, or arrogant these 
anthropologists and other conspirators are 
by saying they are and he has letters from 
them (not quoted) which show this. He 
gives the impression of a wide-ranging, dar- 
ing scholarship: 

“Either from their silences or their com- 
ments, I had or sensed the thinking of 
Kluckhohn and Handlin of Harvard, Mur- 
dock of Yale, Herskovites of Northwestern, 
and Fosdick of Union Theological Seminary. 
There were dozens of others from Richard 
Nixon to Eleanor Roosevelt, from Nelson 
Rockefeller to Billy Graham, from Allan 
Nevins to Ralph McGill.” 

He attacks northern newspapers for not 
printing his letters and some (he names 
eight on one occasion) for not accepting a 
full-page ad; this he deems a conspiracy 
against the truth. He writes to the Attorney 
General, the President, the Supreme Court, 
and so forth (during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration). Failure to reply is taken as 
proof of their silence before his rational 
superiority. Everywhere he looks, like a 
peacock in a room full of mirrors, Putnam 
finds confirmation of his superior posture. 

He answers any question, his tone and the 
makeup of the book suggests; he takes on 
all comers, Here is how he handles one 
question: 

“But would Christ have discriminated ac- 
cording to race? Was it not always with 
Him a matter of individual worth? Of 
course, I have never maintained anything 
to the contrary. In all matters Involving 
dealings between individuals, where the 
question of intermarrying Is not involved. 
I think individual worth alone should be 
the criterion. But there is nothing un- 
Christian In facing the fact that, as indi- 
viduals differ in merit, so averages differ 
among races in those attributes involving 
specific cultures. Judgments as to the av- 
erage have to be made accordingly. I must 
repeat that there are few perfect systems 
in this world, we have to deal with practical 
renlities, and when we are confronted with 
a situation where a race must be considered 
as a race, there is no alternative to building 
the system around the average. The minor 
handicap to the exceptional individual, if 
such there be, in negligible compared to the 
damage that would result to a society as 3 
whole,” 

His answer to this question goes on and on, 
to the treating of Negroes as a group. From 
this excerpt, however, anyone can see the 
contradiction between, “Of course, I have 
never maintained anything to the contrary,” 
and his contrary willingness to sacrifice the 
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individual. He answers another question by 
obviously ignoring the commandment to love 
your neighbor; perhaps the story of the Good 
Samaritan (of that despised race of men) 
has been revised in his Bible. First thing you 
know, those Samaritans will be wanting to 
marry our daughters. 

Apart from the queasiness of his response 
to the Christian questions, the essential con- 
tradiction within this book les in the pre- 
tended openness and thoroughness of de- 
bate and the actual suppression of opposing 
facts and opinions, even when immediately 
relevant. A striking instance of this sup- 
Pression turned up during a check of Put- 
nam's references to articles by Frank Me- 
Gurk, a Villanova University psychologist 
who has a Ph. D. from Catholic University. 

In A Scientists’ Report on Race Difer- 
ences” (US. News & World Report, Sept. 
21, 1956), Dr. McGurk explained how his 
tests showed the Negro to be inferior to the 
white. ‘This professional article was an- 
Swered in kind in the Harvard Educational 
Review (Spring, 1958) by William McCord 
and Nicholas J. Demerath III, who con- 
cluded; 

“In our sample of 612 northern urban boys, 
we found no significant differences in intel- 
ligence between Negrocs and whites. Not 
Surprisingly however, we found that intel- 
ligence is significantly related to socio- 
economic status, parental education and 
general home atmosphere. * Even if 
most Negroes were not as Intelligent as most 
Whites, this fact would not deprive them of 
the rights granted by the American Consti- 
tution.” 

Putnam omitted any mention of McCord’s 
and Demerath's article, even though he 
Printed the second McGurk reference, 
“Negro versus. White Intelligence—An 
Answer.“ (Harvard Educational Review for 
Winter, 1959), which cannot be understood 
Without reading the attack which it pur- 
Ports to answer. In this method of reason~ 
ing Putnam omits the opponent's answer 
and asserts that the opponent is demolished. 
Like a champion of old returning alive from 
Combat with a dragon, the existing Putnam 
is to be taken as proof that the enemy is 
defeated. 

Witam P. SULLIVAN. 

Laxe Cranes, La. 


The 1961 Report on Activities in Nicolet 
National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


tot: WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
on's national forests represent one of 
d e major features of our natural out- 
a heritage. By good, sound manage- 
ent and utilization practices, these for- 
“ts will continue to be a major asset 
and resource to the country. 
mreecently, I was privileged to receive 
ae Mr, K. P. Butterfield, forest su- 
cover of Rhinelander, Wis., a report 
xi 1961 activities in the Nicolet Nation- 
0 bantest-in Wisconsin. Reflecting con- 
1 Ctive efforts to utilize this national 
rest for wood, wildlife, recreation, and 
er purposes, I ask unanimous con- 
Re to have the text òf the report 
ted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat's NEW IN THE NICOLET NATIONAL FOREST, 
1961 


This is the fifth year that we have issued 
a statement designed to keep you posted on 
some of our accomplishments, These annual 
reports have been helpful to us by showing 
up our, weaknesses and strengths. I hope 
they have been Interesting and informative 
to you. This year we are emphasizing some 
of the new things we have done. 


A NEW SYMBOL 


The design on the cover depicts the mul- 
tiple use trée, The trunk stands for the Na- 
tion and the people who benefit from na- 
tional forest resources. The unbroken line 
links the resources together and connects 
all of them with the public. Line continuity 
spells multiple use as it has been, is, and 
will be practiced on all national forests. 


A NEW PROGRAM 


The Visitor Information Service was started 
in 1961. Each year an estimated 300,000 peo- 
ple visit the Nicolet National Forest. About 
$3,000 of them stay long enough to camp a 
few days. Most of the rest of them stay at 
resorts or at privately owned homes and use 
the national forest for outdoor activities. 
Under our visitor information service pro- 
gram, we hope to provide ways and means of 
making the Nicolet more enjoyable by pro- 
viding areas where people can see some of the 
phenomena of nature and see more of the 
activities of the forest. 

We have already developed the Butternut 
Lake Forest Trail. Here you can park your 
car and take a leisurely stroll through the 
forest along a mile-long trall, where there 
are explanatory labels to help you to better 
understand what you see. Although it was 
not opened until late in August, it has al- 
ready been visited by some 1,000 people. 

By July 1, 1962, we will have a 7 mile auto 
tour completed. This will have 11 small 
parking areas where you can drive off the 
road and observe some of the natural stands 
of timber and see some of the cultural work 
that is being done to grow a future crop of 
timber and to maintain a bountiful supply 
of game. We also will have a few short foot 
trails for those who wish to walk along a 
well-signed route where more of the won- 
ders of nature and the cultural work of man 
can be seen. We hope to be able to make a 
few conducted tours of some of these sreas 
next summer, 

NEW CAMPGROUNDS 


New campground development is under- 
way, Road construction has started for the 
development of a new campground at Spec- 
tacle Lake in the town of Phelps. A new 
road system is almost completed at Morgan 
Lake in the town of Fence. The camp and 
picnic ground at Boot Lake in the town of 
Doty has had a complete facelifting. There 
ere now 12 additional camping spots for 
campers, a better access for boats, and a 
better parking area for picnickers. We have 
done a similar job on Pine Lake in the town 
of Hiles, although on a somewhat smaller 
scale, Also in the town of Hiles, 22 new camp 
spots have been constructed on Franklin 
Lake. This makes a total of 90 camping units 
in this arca. Three years ago there were 
only 22 units here. By the time the next 
camping season starts, the town of Armstrong 
Creck will have 15 new camp units and a 
new picnic area on Laura-Gordon Lakes, 

SOME NEW RECORDS WERE SET 

Sixty thousand cords of pulpwood were 
harvested, the greatest amount in the his- 
tory of the forest. More campers were ac- 
commodated than ever before—over 39,000. 
Nearly three-fourths of a million seedlings 
were planted in the largest planting program 
since 1949. 
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We nearly had another record—one we are 
not so proud of. Last Memorial Day some 
one was careless and set a fire in a planta- 
tion on the Lakewood District. When it was 
all over, 550 acres were burned, including 
381 acres of a fine 23-year-old plantation. 
os was the largest flre on the Nicolet since 
1 à 

NEW JOBS 


Last summer our payroll reached a peak 
of 161 persons compared to 106 the year be- 
fore. The 161 people live in areas approxi- 
mately as follows: 


City of Rhinelander_____..-.....-_._- — 24 
Florence County. 
Forest County 
Oconto County. 
Onéida County. 
TTT 


In addition several jobs let to contract 
permitted the employment of many men. 
Contract work for 1961 was more than double 
the 1960 program. 

Some statistics on our other activities may 
be found in the attached table; 


Some facts about the Nicolet National 
Forest, 1961 


General information: 


Gross area of forest acres 941, 799 
Net national forest owner- 

1 e acres... 640, 528 

Area protected from fire 
acres.. 940, 553 
Number of developed 

tion eas. 28 
Fishing streams miles 840 
Lakes (number — 207) - acres 34,614 
Yearlong employees 2 58 
Seasonal employees 103 
Area planted to date. acres 70, 983 

Accomplishments during the 

year: 

Number of forest fires, con- 

S 30 
Timber sold (pulpwood) 

cords... 66, 170 
Timber sold (sawtimber) 

M b.f.. 5,115 
Timber harvested (pulpwood) 

cords.. 60, 000 
Timber harvested (sawtim- 

ROT) een ene M bf 2. 400 
Tree plan ting acres.. 902 
Timber stand improvemen 

acres.. 7,018 
Insect and disease control 
acres... 2, 154 
Roads maintained miles 416 
Roads constructed do... 4 
Total national forest receipts. $157, 400. 00 
Receipts per acre...-.......- $0. 25 
Receipts returned to counties 
for local schools and 
roads: 

Nene... — 84. 980 

WOOO tice OEE cee n 20, 610 

Langlade = 1,908 

8 —— — 8, 386 

Sl — 618 

Ne . = 2, 639 

TOt anarie =- 39, 341 


Results of Madeline Drake’s Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr, 
Speaker, I have said before in this cham- 
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ber that there is a resurgence of interest 
among the young people of America in 
their Government. I find a keen in- 
terest on the part of schoolchildren of 
all ages in the mechanics of govern- 
ment, a desire to know who the elected 
and appointed officials are and what they 
do, and a general interest in the field of 
politics, I think this is wonderful and 
I know that this interest on the part of 
young people is going to make this coun- 
try a better place in which to live as they 
grow older. 

An example of this awareness is the 
following material prepared by a 13- 
year-old eighth grader in San Diego, 
Calif. 

Mary Madeline Drake has a real in- 
terest in the mechanics of government 
as evidenced by the questionnaire she 
prepared and distributed to over 500 
people, Her results are informative. 
One of her conclusions is disconcerting. 
You will note she states her survey 
shows that three out of five people are not 
interested in matters pertaining to poli- 
tics. I join with her when she says that 
every effort must be made by all of us 
to create more interest in this area. 

May I submit the following letter 
dated March 14, 1962, from Madeline 
Drake and the completed questionnaire. 

The letter follows: 

San DIEGO, CALIF., 
March 14, 1962. 
Hon, Congressman Bon WILSON. 

Dear Sin: Thank you for sending me your 
photograph and your answers to the ques- 
tionnaire which I used in my school science 
project. I thought that you might be inter- 
ested in the results of my survey. First of 
all, I, along with nine other students from 
St. Charles Academy, was selected to repre- 
sent our school at Our Lady of Peace High 
School for our diocese. Of the 10 selected 
from our school, 1 boy won first prize in the 
senior division, 2 boys (joint project) won 
second prize in the senior division, and 1 
girl won first prize in the junior division. I 
received a certificate of participation. The 
three chosen from our school will represent 
our school at the Greater Science Fair at 
Balboa Park in April. Needless to say, my 
questionnaire created quite a controversy. 

I conducted my survey amongst the par- 
ents of the students of my school, and of the 
residents along both sides of Moraga Avenue. 
Also, I sent questionnaires to a select group 
of leaders in our Government. From this 
select group, only Pat Brown and yourself 
have replied as of to date. Part Brown sent 
his photograph but did not answer the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Five hundred questionnaires distributed; 
213 returned; 6 people not home; 6 peopie 
too busy; 301 people not interested; 106 men 
answered; 81 women answered. 

Question No. 1. Yes, 129; no, 56; no an- 
swer, 28. 
nee No, 2. Yes, 89; no, 88; no answer, 


Question No. 3. Yes, 94; no, 70; no answer, 
49 


It was a most interesting experience. I 
picked this subject because I think that po- 
litical science affects people more than any 
other type of science. Without freedom of 
political science, man would not be able to 
express his views on science itself, or any- 
thing else for that matter. Therefore, man, 
and/or science, wouldn't be able to progress 
without political aid. 

This science first appeared as a separate 
study in the 400's B.C, when Greek philoso- 
phers advocated that politics was the most 
useful and honorable of all professions. 
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My thanks again to you, sir, for your gen- 
erous consideration. My respects and com- 
pliments to you and your colleagues. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Mary MADELINE DRAKE. 
Age 13, Grade 8. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


My name is Madeline Drake. I am con- 
ducting a survey for my school science (po- 
litical) project. Would you be so kind as to 
help me by answering the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you agree that the formula for win- 
ning the national election is to win the big- 
city vote by appealing to the powerful voting 
blocs that are concentrated in the cities? 
Yes, 129; no, 56; no answer, 28. 

2. If so, does this mean that future legis- 
lation must be favorable to city folks, such 
as Kennedy's proposed creation of the De- 
partment of Urban Affairs? Yes, 89; no, 88; 
no answer, 36. 

3. Do you think that the free ride of the 
farmers is slowly coming toanend? Yes, 94; 
no, 70; no answer, 49. 

Comments. My survey indicates that three 
out of five people are not interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to politics. Every effort must 
be made by all of us to create more interest 
in this area. : 

I would be a happy and proud little girl if 
any part of my data became a matter of 
record. 

Respectfully, 
Mary MADELINE DRAKE, 


Portugal and Her Oversea Provinces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr, Speaker, a year ago 
this month the civilized world was 
shocked by brutal crimes against hu- 
manity in northern Angola, This 
butchery was passed off in much of the 
world press as “a native uprising.” The 
attempt of the Portuguese administra- 
non to restore order was called repres- 
sion. 

Portugal is a longtime enemy of com- 
munism and one of our most loyal NATO 
allies. The current campaign against 
Portugal not only threatens this alliance 
and jeopardizes our right to use strate- 
gically important air bases in the Azores, 
it has in many instances been a slander 
on the people of Portugal and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans of 
Portuguese descent. 

Speaking in behalf of many of these 
Americans, the Portuguese-American 
Civic League of Massachusetts has writ- 
ten the President and our Ambassador 
to the United Nations protesting the 
effort to discredit Portugal. This letter 
conveys the sentiments of a large num- 
ber of our citizens and is worthy of the 
attention and consideration of Congress. 

The letter follows: 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Me, PRESIDENT: At a meeting of the Por- 
tuguese-American Civic League of Massachu- 
setts, held in Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, 
January 28, 1962, a motion was passed that a 
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letter be sent to you, Mr. President, with a 
copy to our United Nations representative, 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, conveying the 
sentiments of the members of the Portu- 
guese-American Civic League of Massachu- 
setts with regard to the action of the United 
States of America relating to Portugal and 
her oversea provinces. 

We, as US. citizens of Portuguese 
descent, are very much perturbed with the 
happenings at the United Nations with re- 
gard to Portugal and her overseas provinces. 
There seems to be a concerted effort to dis- 
credit Portugal, an old ally-of the United 
States and a member of the NATO alliance. 
As a friend of the United States, Portugal 
has provided us with a very important air 
force base in the Azores and the strongest 
transmitters for Radio Free Europe in Lis- 
bon. Obviously, Portugal is of extreme im- 
portance to the West from the standpoint 
of land mass, both in Europe and Africa. 

Portugal is one of the few countries of the 
world which has outlawed the Communist 
Party, and at the same time, a consistent. 
ardent champion of the West and the Chris- 
tian world. No one can deny the fact that 
the goal of the Communists is world con- 
quest and her immediate plan is the com- 
plete domination of Africa. If Communist- 
inspired propaganda can drive a wedge be- 
tween these two Western countries, the 
United States defense position obviously 18 
weakened, and the Soviet bloc position Is ob- 
viously strengthened. 

We are, therefore, especially disturbed at 
the vote of the United States in the United 
Nations General Assembly and Security 
Council which sided with the Soviet Union. 
We sincerely request that the United States 
reconsider its record of voting against Por- 
tugal in favor of some very questionable 
motives of these new African nations and the 
Soviet Union, who at the moment are de- 
manding action that would include sanctions 
against Portugal which would be disastrous 
to our NATO alliance, 

The members of the Portuguese-American 
Civic League want to thank you for your 
attention and consideration, and we pray 
that God may continue to bless this great 
country of ours and its leaders. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL SILVA, 
President. 
JEFFREY VASCONCELOS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Distorting America’s Agricultural Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
fine American farm community has long 
been the whipping boy for both the Fed- 
eral bureaucrat and the public news 
media. The American farmer has had 
his ability questioned and degraded in 
political campaigns for over three dec- 
ades, I believe it is time we recognized 
our farmer for what he is; a hard-work- 
ing, self-sufficient member of society. 
He has the demonstrated ability and am- 
bition to produce more and better prod- 
ucts than any other farmers in history 
and in the world today. 

I believe it is time we compliment 
him instead of insulting him. I believe it 
is time we stopped trying to put him in 
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the position of a pawn to be manipulated 
on the chessboard of political oppor- 
tunism. 

Very shortly this body will be debating 
agricultural legislation, I believe it is 
more than coincidence that on March 
13 of this year the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. would present a feature entitled 
“The Land.” ‘This feature was another 
of the distortions of the total success of 
the American farmer. It is typical of 
the insulting—to the farmer—propa- 
ganda personified by the infamous “Wis- 
consin Story” which was shown at the 
Democratic National Convention in 1960. 

The farmers of my proud State of 
Wisconsin, and the Nation are to be con- 
gratulated, not insulted. Their abilities 
are to be praised, not degraded. Their 
Success should be a source of national 
pride, not shame. 

Such odiferous pieces as mentioned 
above serve only to aid our international 
enemies in their abiding desire to destroy 
our Nation's hard-earned reputation as 
the home of successful freedom. 

The letter I now insert was written by 
& young agricultural leader from my con- 
gressional district, Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, 
of Burlington, Wis. Last year Dr. Spit- 
zer toured Europe and Russia on an agri- 
cultural exchange mission. The points 
made in his fine letter to the president of 
NBC are based upon firsthand informa- 
tion garnered both here and abroad, I 
respectfully submit that letter for the 
consideration of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

Marcs 22, 1962. 
Presmwent, NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: This letter is sent with all sin- 
cerity in hopes that we might help to further 
& cause that I know you believe in. - 

The Tuesday evening, March 13, NBC fea- 
ture on “The Land.“ in my opinion, was a 
Bross distortion of the true, overall agricul- 
ture picture. 

While there were elements of truth and 
fact, this film is exactly the type of film that 
will make excellent showing in those coun- 
tries that are trying to convince their peo- 
ple that American agriculture is a gross flop, 
is bi t, and that collective or com- 
Munistic agriculture is the answer. 

This process of farms becoming larger, in- 
vestments greater and fewer people required 
has continued for over 100 years. But this 
Same competition and evolution has given 
America the greatest agriculture in the whole 
World. While fewer people are required to 
Man our farms, more people are required in 
the agriculture businesses—research, educa- 
tion, conservation, communication. More 
than 15,000 jobs a year are waiting for ag 
College graduates and many times this num- 
ber of jobs in our American industry for 
the ambitious, willing-to-work farmer or 
farm boy. The ambitious and the enterpris- 
ing has had tremendous opportunity in our 
tree society. 

Tt was not the small farm that built 
ca; it was the free farm that built 
ca and the work of the small farmer 

and the big farmer in a free society. One 
American farmer produces good food for 26 
People. One Russian farmer produces a 
Mediocre diet for three people. Forty-five 
Percent of their people are tied to the soil 
and there is still hunger. 

In Russia this past summer and in Eng- 
land, people stopped me with this question: 
“Is it true that American agriculture Is 
nearly bankrupt, is a failure and is one big 
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dust bowl?” To my amazement, I learned 
that they were getting this distortion from 
news stories and some American-produced 


* television and movie films. One of the films 


was an excerpt used at the Democratic 
conyention in 1960. Communism was using 
this film to sell the virtues of collective 
farming and government domination of ag- 
riculture and overall business. 

The NBC film produced on Tuesday night, 
March 13, seems to me to present a one- 
sided, unfair picture of American farmers 
and American agriculture. In the wrong 
hands it could contribute to the cause of our 
enemy and help to destroy the principles 
that helped build our free agriculture and 
a free America. The overall impression was 
far from the highly successful agriculture 
that blesses this land. 

I have great respect for you and your or- 
ganization, but I am puzzled why men in 
key positions are featuring the negative and 
appear to be getting us ready for more soclal- 
ism and government domination. Grass- 
roots America doesn't want government 
domination -of everything. Government 
domination didn’t build this country. 

As we struggle to improve, we had better 
look at the doughnut rather than the hole. 
If not, we will destroy the system that has 
made America what it is today. Since when 
was it the promise of our Government to 
provide people with a guarantee that their 
town won’t change or that they will be 
guaranteed a job, an income or a profit? 
In changing times and where supply and 
demand and competition rule, we must be 
ready to work harder, to compete, to suc- 
ceed or to fail. Government guarantees or 
trying to hold on to yesterday are not the 
answer. 

I salute you for your good programs, but 
I was extremely disappointed on your por- 
trayal of American agriculture. I hope you 
will accept this letter in the friendly spirit 
in which I write it and that It is of help to 
you. I am willing to come to your city to 
present some facts on American agriculture 
that haven't been told. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. ROBERT R. SPITZER. 

P.S.—I have sent a duplicate of this letter 
to Mr. Chet Huntley. 


Anacortes: All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Look 
magazine and the National Municipal 
League has presented All America City 
Awards to 11 communities of various 
sizes throughout the Nation. One of 
these cities, Anacortes, Wash., is situ- 
ated in my district. 

There were more than 80 cities which 
applied for the awards and after care- 
ful screening by a panel of experts 22 
finalists were selected to present their 
cases to the All America Cities jury. 
Mr. Speaker, it was more than good for- 
tune which placed these 11 cities in the 
winner’s circle. 

Today the April 10 ,1962, issue of Look 
magazines will appear on the newsstand. 
This issue tells of the accomplishments 
of the 11 All America Cities. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I include in the Recorp Look 
magazine's remarks concerning Ana- 
cortes: 

“We feel we have a piece of God's little 
acre here,” says Dr. Eugene Strom, the 39- 
year-old dentist who is mayor of Anacortes, 
But the actual size of the “piece of acre” is 
the city’s biggest problem. In 1891, Ana- 
cortes was conceived as the future “New 
York of the Pacific coast.“ When the rail- 
road business failed to develop, many set- 
tiers moved on, and Anacortes was left with 
an area equal to that of Mami Beach, Fla., 
today. In 1953, the city began a drive to 
attract industry. It started with a study 
of community problems. In 1957, a council- 
manager charter was adopted. Today, there 
are four new schools, added facilities at 
older schools and a storm-drainage system, 
designed by volunteer engineers, Paving 
has started on 52 miles of unpaved streets, 
and a new hospital is being built. 


Storm Trooper Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
press gave widespread coverage to the 
“storm trooper” tactics employed by the 
Department of Internal Revenue against 
the small town of Fordyce, Ark. 

I do not know whether the Members 
of this body have given serious consid- 
eration to the implications of the “IRS 
Vendetta.” However, let me quote from 
the Declaration of Independence: 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance. 


This charge was directed against the 
King of England. Today it might well 
be directed against an agency of the 
US. Government. 

I ask the Members of this body to 
think how such an inquisition as was 
carried out in the town of Fordyce, Ark., 
might be used by this powerful arm of 
Government to harass any community, 
or State, which was not acting in accord 
with the wishes of Big Brother. 

The action of the Internal Revenue 
Service was not based on the authority 
of any elected official. It was carried 
out under the tremendous authority that 
has been vested in appointive officials 
who are immune to citizen appeal, the 
bureaucrats we cannot fire, the imple- 
menters, or the regulators—that is, 
those who write regulations alleged to 
interpret the intent of the law. 

As a result of this “raid,” business 
in Fordyce declined by 50 percent, ac- 
cording to the chamber of commerce. 

Nor was the “raid” based on any par- 
ticular evidence indicating that the citi- 
zens had been remiss in the payment of 
their taxes. It was a reminder that au- 


people and eat out their substance.” 
This is prior judgment on those not even 
suspect. 
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Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, the following article is inserted 
from the March 16 issue of the Joplin 
Globe: 

Tax AGENT INVASION ENDS AT FORDYCE, ARK. 


FORDYCE, Ark—aA task force of tax agents 
will move out of this southern Arkansas town 
Friday, leaving the 3,890 residents undecided 
about which is worse—death or taxes. 

About 30 Internal Revenue Service men 
moved into the basement of the post office 
March 5 and began calling in taxpayers for 
audits of their returns. 

The result was a 50-percent slump in busi- 
ness, the chamber of commerce said, and a 
mass case of nerves for the people of Fordyce 
and Dallas County, of which it is the county 
seat. 

“The people aren’t mad, they’re hurt,” said 
Kelsey Caplinger, who operated a men’s cloth- 
ing store. His tax return was checked and 
a fire loss was disallowed, but no penalty was 
assessed 


The IRS wouldn't say how many returns it 
checked, but Mayor Thomas Wynne, who also 
is an attorney and tax consultant, estimated 
the number at 1,000. The population of 
Dallas County is 10,522. 

Fordyce’s economy depends on the Fordyce 
Lumber Co., which employs about 700 men 
in turning the vast pine forests of southern 
Arkansas into lumber. 

Some lumbermen have been allowed to de- 
duct the cost of their gloves, Wynne said, and 
others have not. 

Wynne is puzzled about his own business. 
Im licensed to practice in tax court,” he 
said. - “I've been doing returns for 10 years 
and things that I've always done are not 
being accepted.” 

The IRS said the survey was “an experi- 
mental thing, an effort to see if the opera- 
tion could be made more useful and ef- 
ficient.” 

But it's not what they did, said the mayor, 
it's the way that they did it. “One woman 
was called for a week in advance, and she 
worried and worried,” he said. Then when 
she got there, all they did was ask her if 
she had filed a tax return.” 

The town’s weekly newspaper, the Fordyce 
News Advocate, criticized the IRS move. 
“This is a new experience for the people,” 
wrote Editor Bill Whitehead in a front-page 
editorial. “They simply don't know what to 
expect.” 

Consequently, buying has stopped, and 
3 say this month’s business is 
ruined. 


Withholding Tax on Dividends Strikes at 
Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in a few days now we will be 
called on to consider legislation reported 
out by the Ways and Means Committee 
that will affect nearly every American 
in every walk of life. 

One section of the tax bill deals with 
withholding tax on dividends. It has 
been shown that many citizens, partic- 
ularly those in the senior age group will 
be in a position where they will be un- 
able to seek a waiver of the withholding 
provision, 
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Under unanimous consent I wish to 
submit herewith a letter from one of my 
constituents which is a case in point. 
Whether the income is $1,200, $1,500, or 
$2,000 a year from dividends serfous 
problems can result if every penny and 
dollar due them is not received regularly. 

Withholding of these dividends can 
materially affect the welfare of many 
senior citizens. 

I submit herewith a letter dated 
March 9, 1962, from Mrs, Mildred Mad- 
docks. 

La JOLLA, CALIF., 
March 9, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT WILSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wits0on: The diyidend tax, com- 
ing up, is one of the most unfair taxes ever 
proposed by our Goyernment. I hope, and 
pray, that you will vote against it. I dislike 
complaining and personal disclosures, how- 
ever, I feel it might be helpful to thousands 
of people in the same position I find myself. 
I shall be 70 years old in September, and 
have worked most of my adult life, investing 
my savings in common stocks which bring 
me in just enough, with social security, for 
me to live on. My income from these stocks 
is under $1,200 per year. However, I pay no 
tax. Withholding any part of my dividend 
is bound to impose a severe hardship even 
though I can file for a refund. I need it all 
as soon as it is Issued. My health is such 
that I am under a doctor's care regularly. 
Can one ask them to wait, because our Gov- 
ernment sees fit to confiscate what is right- 
fully ours? Please do your best to kill this 
unfair legislation. I thank you, and wish 
vou all luck. 

Sincerely, 
MILDRED Mappoks. 


The National Lottery of Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this House 
the benevolent influence of the national 
lottery of Denmark. 

Denmark, like the other countries 
where government controlled and oper- 
ated lotteries are legal and proper, has 
reduced gambling to an orderly mini- 
mum by complete state control. They 
have no underworld problem and illegal 
betting is not the source of difficulty to 
the police as it is here in America. 

The gross annual receipts of the Dan- 
ish national lottery came to over $6 mil- 
lion last year and the profits to the Gov- 
ernment were applied to the general fund 
of the treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, we can derive a tremen- 
dous revenue here in the United States 
if we copied a page from the Denmark 
story. A national lottery in this country 
can bring into our coffers over $10 bil- 
lion a year in new income which can 
help lower our income taxes and reduce 
our national debt. 

Why cannot we follow the wisdom of 
our foreign friends? 


March 28 
Prudence in Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the March 1962 issue of the New 
Guard, the magazine of the conservative 
Young Americans for Freedom, included 
an editorial commenting on the current 
discussions on the trade proposal in 
which it made reference to a proposal 
which I offered during the 1955 consider- 
ations of extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This proposal was 
offered in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee as an amendment to the extension 
bill and, although it was not under con- 
sideration on the floor, I commented on 
the idea in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 18, 1955. Iam happy that the 
New Guard saw fit to bring this point 
once again into focus as a part of the 
tariff discussions. 

The editorial follows: 

PLEA FOR PRUDENCE 


The President's request for far-reaching 
authority to negotiate with Common Market 
nations with the purpose of reducing tariff 
barriers and giving a boost to our precarious 
trade balance has been halled by some con- 
servatives. Indeed, the principle of free 
trade is one in which many conservatives be- 
lieve inherently, just as they regard a free 
market economy as vital to progress in this 
country. And the fact that in 4 years, the 
Common Market nations of France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg, 
soon to be joined by Great Britain, have been 
able to challenge the U.S, economic superi- 
ority, has prompted many to support the 
President's request with few reservations. 

President Kennedy is saying that we ought 
to reduce most of our tariff barriers so that 
we can "assure access of the products of our 
farms and factories to the world’s largest 
markets outside our own.” At the same 
time, accelerated trade between the nations 
of Western Europe and the United States is 
seen as presenting a strong economic defense 
against world communism. 

Well and good. Certainly increased ex- 
ports of agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods will benefit the dangerously low 
balance of payments, serve to reinforce a 
lagging economy at home and increase inter- 
national confidence in the U.S. dollar, But 
what of the effect of a substantial increase 
in imports at a time when many depressed 
industries are hardest bit by foreign-made 
products? Many businessmen and ‘abor 
leaders have rightly pointed out that they 
cannot hope to compete with the low wage 
rates in countries such as Japan. Strong 
protectionists therefore will fight the Presi- 
dent's request and hold out for an even 
higher tariff barrier, 

We believe there is an area of Just com- 
promise where American exports can be in- 
creased, and some tariffs lowered, while do- 
mestic labor and business will be increased. 
It is the same reasonable approach which 
must be taken with farm subsidies: much as 
we dislike them, we cannot abolish them 
altogether without adequate safeguards. 

We would call attention to a most in- 
teresting proposal made by Congressman 
Tom Curtis when the reciprocal trade 
agreement was debated in 1958. He argued 
that foreign exporters should be required 
to match on a prorated basis American 
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wage scales in similar industries, No one 
benefits from ‘sweatshop’ labor whether 
the sweatshop be in our country or in 
some country abroad,” Curtis said. He ob- 
served that the only way to increase foreign 
trade was to encourage foreign countries to 
build their own domestic markets through 
paying adequate wages. 

The President has not yet intimated how 
he will use this new power to negotiate 
tariffs. Handling the trade problem is a 
delicate matter, and we cannot be sure that 
the President will always exercise prudence 
and restraint in negotiating tariffs with un- 
limited authority in his grasp. 

The history of U.S. tarif policy had been 
one of substantially high tariffs until 1934, 
when F.D.R. requested and got the temporary 
power to lower tariffs within limits. That 
power still resides with the Executive. Until 
that time, the power to levy tariffs was con- 
stitutionally in the hands of Congress. 
When Congress delegated its authority to 
the Tariff Commission, the purpose at that 
time was merely to relieve legislators of 
the burden of studying the effect of foreign 
imports on every commodity from bicycles 
to mattresses, with the idea that the Com- 
mission was to make recommendations to 
be approved by Congress. Eventually, Con- 
gress lost much more of its tariff authority 
through the Executive agreement known as 
the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT) made by President Truman at 
Geneva in 1048. 

Essentially, then, we feel Congress should 
guard most carefully its last vestiges of 
authority in the matter of foreign trade 
policy, for the history of increased Presi- 
dential power in this field, as in all others, 
teaches us that authority once surrendered 
to the Executive is never returned to the 
representatives of the people. Congress 
should proceed cautiously and prudently 
to work out a suitable program for ex- 
panding international trade, keeping in 
mind the equal welfare of American 
business and labor. 


Working and Not Working on the 
Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
deficit in the railroad unemployment in- 
Surance fund has been of real concern 
to the members of our Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for some 
years, The fund, in order to meet its 
Obligations, has borrowed from the rail- 
road retirement account and now owes 
Some $257 million in addition to some $30 
million owed to the U.S. Treasury. 

In addition, the railroad retirement 
fund has been running at a deficit for 
Many years and Congress has not in- 
Creased the tax to cure this deficit either 
in connection with the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act or in connection 
With the U.S, Railroad Retirement Act. 

These deficits must be cured by con- 
Eressional action, 

The attached article by Nancy Ford 
taken from the magazine Modern Rail- 
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roads of March 1962 points up the prob- 
lem which these two funds are facing. 
The article follows: 


WORKING AND NoT WORKING ON THE 
RAILROAD 
(By Nancy Ford) 

On January 9, 1960, Melvin R., a rallroad 
clerk with a total of 27 months’ service and 
total earnings of $5,120, voluntarily quit his 
job. He moved around the country, collect- 
ing some $2,100 in railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits between February 9 and 
December 5, 1960. 

Frank P., an elcetriclan's helper, was dis- 
charged for nonpayment of union dues. He 
drew $937 in that year and $1,016 in the sec- 
ond year before benefits were exhausted— 
a total of $1,953—because he “didn’t believe 
in joining any union.“ 

George E., a freight handler, worked 14 
months, earned $3,290. He was discharged 
November 22, 1957 (police record—"strong- 
arm robbery”). He drew unemployment in- 
surance benefits of $810 between November 
25, 1957, and April 26, 1958; $1,105 between 
July 2, 1958, and January 1, 1959; $213 for 
retroactive benefits under liberalizing 1959 
amendments to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; extended benefits of $640 be- 
tween February 2 and May 10, 1959—a total 
of $2,768. 

Marjorie E., worked 12 months in 1956, 
earning $3,886; 11 months in 1957, earning 
$3,511; 3 months in 1958, earning $884. She 
last “worked on the railroad” May 3, 1958. 
For her first child, born December 17, 1957, 
she received maternity benefits based on 
1956 earnings, of $1,040; for her second child, 
born February 3, 1959, 9 months after last 
railroad employment, her maternity bene- 
fits, based on 1957 earnings, were $1,235. 
For her third child, born April 28, 1960, 24 
months after last railroad employment, she 
received benefits, based on 1958 earnings, 
of $884, Total paid for this (would you call 
it planned parenthood?) was $3,159. 

Isolated cases, you say? Not necessarily. 
Consider these facts: Under all State laws, 
employees may not obtain State unemploy- 
ment benefits for voluntarily quitting a job. 
In many States disqualification is for the 
entire period of unemployment; and 17 
States cancel or reduce benefit rights. 

On the other hand, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—supported by rail- 
road contributions only, none from em- 
ployees—provides only a 30-day disqualifica- 
tion. ` 

In the 6 fiscal years ending June 30, 1961, 
a total of $35.1 million was paid to 55,900 
persons who simply quit their jobs, 

All State laws provide for disqualification 
of employees discharged for misconduct. 
Fifteen provide for disqualification for dis- 
ciplinary suspension. The RUIA has no dis- 
qualification, 

But railroad unemployment benefits paid 

in these categories in the 6-year period end- 
ing June 30, 1961, break down this way: 
$28.4 million to 39,600 persons who were dis- 
charged for misconduct; $6 million to 13,500 
suspended. 
One one State—Rhode Island—provides 
maternity benefits, with employees only con- 
tributing, and even there, they are regular 
sickness benefits limited to a total of 12 
weeks. 

In the same 6 fiscal years, railroad mater- 
nity benefits of $21.6 million were paid in 
approximately 22,000 cases; hundreds of 
these mothers also drew unemployment or 
sickness benefits in the same year. 

Only 4 States pay sickness benefit, and all 
require employee contributions. 
sickness benefits are financed solely by the 
railroads. 
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In the 6 years ended June 30, 1961, railroad 
sickness benefits of $333.9 million were paid 
to 800,000 beneficiaries, 

Still with me? With few exceptions, all 
State laws deny benefits to employees en- 
gaged in labor disputes. But the RUIA 
denies benefits only where the strike is in 
violation of provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act or established rules of the labor organi- 
zations. 

Railroad workers on strike or unable to 
perform their duties because of picket lines 
have collected over $18 million since January 
1, 1955. The tleup by a handful of men of 
the New York Harbor area a year ago cost 
the RUI a cool million dollars. 

The protracted steel strike in 1959 cost the 
RUI fund $29 million in benefits to rall work- 
ers furloughed because of the sharp drop 
in freight loadings. There is certainly no 
quarrel with this. But the fund had to pay 
253 steel workers $153,325 in benefits because 
they had worked on a railroad in 1958. 

In this same 6-year period, a total of 675 
million in unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits was paid to 145,000 persons, age 65 and 
over, who, potentially at least, were entitled 
to annuities under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

These payments, says Thomas M. Healy,’ 
management membor of the U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Board, resulted from employees 
deferring the effective dates of annuities un- 
til comparatively larger unemployment or 
sickness benefits had been exhausted. 

It is inequities like these that have helped 
push the railroad unemployment system in 
serious financial trouble. : 

The unemployment insurance account 
owes the railroad retirement account, in- 
eluding accrued interest, some $257 million, 
(It also owes the US. Treasury $30 million 
which was borrowed, interest-free, to pay for 
the cost of temporarily extending unemploy- 
ment benefits to inactive railroad workers 
with less than 10 years of service. This loan 
is being repaid by railroads through an in- 
crease of 0.25 percent in contributions start- 
ing January 1 of this year.) 

About 6 years ago, there was a $350 million 
credit in the RUI account. But a number of 
factors switched the account to the deficit 
track: 

Railroad freight volume has been slipping, 
and the last three recessions, plus the 1959 
steel strike and others, haven't helped. 
Naturally, railroad employment has also 
slipped to approximately 830,000—50 percent 
below 1946. In 1959—when benefits were 
liberalized and made retrocative to include 
January 1, 1958—the force numbered 
949,000. Obviously, when employment 
drops, benefits go up. Besides, the 1959 
amendments are estimated to Imve cost 
some $242 million, including inequities then 
permitted to remain in the act. 

Assuming that employment will average 
as much as 850,000 and taxable payroll is 
$4.3 billion a year, the deficit projected for 
June 30, 1966, will be a thumping $300 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Healy believes this deficit could be 
largely cured by these simple actions: Re- 
move inequities in the RUI Act of the type 
described, which have cost the railroads 
about $20 million a year. Let employees 
share equally in financing sickness benefits, 
which have averaged over $55 million per 
year. 

here's more trouble: The railroad retire- 
ment fund is also running a deficit—$77 
‘million a year—despite accelerating taxes on 
both employer and employee, The reason: 
over-generous liberalization in the face of 
declining railroad employment and taxable 
payroll. 

, Mr. Bealy believes this red ink 
could be largely erased by (1) increasing the 
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interest pald by the Treasury on the balance 
in the retirement account (some $4 billion) 
from the 3 percent now provided by law to 
3.5 percent; and (2) through payment by 
the Government of some $142 million due 
for military service credits. 

Surely the most starry-eyed liberal will 
agree that gambling with the solvency of 
social insurance funds is a dangerous busi- 
ness. Congress should plug every loophole 
in these, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW Tonk 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the Tablet is 
a Catholic Weekly published in Brook- 
lyn and has wide circulation, particu- 
larly in the northeastern part of the 
country. In its issue of January 20 it 
presented an article regarding Com- 
munist plans for action in Latin Amer- 
ica which I am glad to be able to place 
in the Recorp today. My reasons for 
submitting the article to the readers of 
the Recorp and recommending that it 
have careful study will be apparent to 
all who read it. It will not attempt to 
restate them here. The article follows: 


COMMUNIST BLUEPRINT LATIN AMERICA 
TAKEOVER 


(By Aloysius J. Owen, S.J.) 


(Nore—The following article by a for- 
merly pro-Castro Jesuit in South America 
was translated by Rev. Aloysius J. Owen, S. J., 
of the faculty of modern language at Ford- 
ham University. Father Owen, who has 
studied at institutions in Bogota, Colombia, 
and Havana, as well as the University of 
Vienna and the Sorbonne, Paris, was chair- 
man of the department of languages at 
Brooklyn Prep from 1941-47. He was in a 
similar capacity at Lemoyne College, Syra- 
cuse, for two years, then served as chairman 
of its industrial relations department from 
1949-61, when he came to Fordham.) 

In order to understand the Communist 
blueprint for taking over Latin America, we 
must start with the meeting held in Mos- 
cow, November-December, 1960, which issued 
the Declaration of December, 1960. This de- 
claration, among other things, stated: 

“Our era, which is marked by the tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism, is one 
of conflict between two opposing social sys- 
tems. It is an age of Socialist. revolution 
and national Überation, of the breakdown 
of imperialism and the abolition of colo- 
nialism. It is a period of the transition by 
more and more peoples to the Socialist way, 
the epoch of the triumph of communism 
on a worldwide scale.“ 

This la the basic significance of this meet- 
ing of the Communist leaders from 82 coun- 
tries: It is the resurrection of the Comin- 
tern, and thus marks the beginning of a new 
historical stage. This importance is under- 
lined by the fact that only two leaders were 
absent: Palmiro Togliatti. head of the Italian 
Communist Party, and Mao Tse-tung, head 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Their ab- 
sence, however, brings no comfort to the 
fond hopes of our liberals since, as we shall 
see, it was motivated by purely tactical dif- 
ferences of opinion between Moscow and the 
Italian and Chinese leaders. 
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REASONS FOR SOVIET SUMMIT 


There were several reasons for the calling 
of this meeting, some of them publicized, 
others concealed. 

The admitted reasons were the fallure of 
the summit in Paris; Khrushchey’s lack of 
success during his second visit to the United 
States to bring about the resignation of the 
U.N. General Secretary and his replacement 
by the troika; tactical disagreement between 
Moscow and Peiping due to Mao’s insistence 
that Asia be labeled a soft zone, that is, one 
where expansion would be attempted with- 
out risk of war, and his rejection of Khru- 
shchev’s defensive coexistence policy which 
he regarded as retarding the worldwdie ad- 
vance of communism; the need to restore 
unity in the Communist world, to reevaluate 
the character of the age, and to lay down a 
strategy and tactic consonant with the ac- 
tuality and the broad objectives decided 
upon. 

Fonpublicized reasons were the recognition 
of an atmosphere of general stagnation; the 
envisioning of the possibility of a sharp 
switch in American foreign policy under the 
new administration; the fear that the Afri- 
can Continent, due to its backwardness and 
the weakness of its nationalist movements 
and its Communist Parties, might well be, 
with the exception of the Congo and Angola, 
an obstacle rather than a powerful ally in 
the struggle against the white man and 
against the West; the consideration that 
it was quite likely that Asia might no longer 
be soft because of the unknown equation 
of the Kennedy administration and that any 
attempt at expansion might have serious 
repercussions on communism in that area; 
recognition of the fact that in Europe, be- 
cause of NATO and the attitude of the 
workers, any frontal attack would be out of 
the question, the more so that the risk of a 
general conflict was to be avoided; and finally, 
the realization of the logistical impossibility 
of effectively aiding Fidel Castro and his rev- 
olution which made it imperative to con- 
centrate on the Latin American Continent, 
not only because of existing opportunities 
there but also because of its importance in 
the struggle against the United States. 

The principal conclusions reached at the 
Moscow meeting were that the Moscow- 
Peiping rift was to be soft-pedaled since it 
could not be healed due to the adherence 
to the Peiping viewpoint of Albania and 
some of the Latin American Communist 
Parties; that Togliatti thesis be accepted, 
that is, that parliamentarianism be utilized 
as a road to because of the admitted 
strgenth of the Italian Communist Party 
and popular aversion to violence on a na- 
tional scale; Spain be labeled a “hard” zone 
on account of the lessons learned from the 
Moroccan experience which resulted in Gen- 
eral Franco's mobilizing 60,000 troops, hun- 
dreds of planes and tanks and numerous 
warships, inducing the new king of Morocco 
to renounce for the moment his offensive; 
Portugal be regarded as vulnerable due to 
the situation in Angola, possessions so dis- 
tant and so difficult to defend by herself, 
and, further, since Portugal might be sof- 
tened by attempts to overthrow the Salazar 
government and thus bring about a new poli- 
tical situation menacing Spain and the whole 
defensive system of the western Mediter- 
Tanean and of Western Europe. 

At the meeting it was also decided to in- 
tensify the campaign to discredit the Franco 
regime with the possibility of influencing 
France, England and the United States to 
change their policy. 

It was suggested such a campaign might 
find sympathy In certain ÜUberal quarters in 
the United States, particularly in the State 
Department, due to the well-known “soft” 
attitude of Stevenson, as evidenced by his 
statements on Red China and Angola. It 
wos decided, too, that violence should be 
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stepped up in Angola, full support given to 
Hispano-Portuguese democrats, and that a 
smear campaign be started Salazar 
all this to be done under the slogan of de- 
mocracy rather than that of communism. 
This was the lesson learned from the tac- 
tics so effectively employed in Cuba and 
which were now to be extended to the Com- 
munist movement in general and to the 
Latin American continent in particular. 

Great emphasis was placed on the tactic to 
be followed. ‘There should be no attacks 
on the clergy, with, of course, some excep- 
tions. The Christian Democrats would be 
conned into joining the general campaign. 
The liberal clergy should be enrolied. The 
Basque Separatists and front men of the 
Second Republic such as Indalecio Prieto and 
Martinez Barrios should be reemployed, The 
tactics used in the Cuban revolution were 
stressed, tactics whereby the bourgeoisie and 
the liberal clergy, albeit unwittingly, were 
the first collaborators. 

Communist action is to be centered on 
Latin America rather than on Europe and 
Africa. This was the most important deci- 
sion made at the meeting. Communist 
strategists held, and in this both Moscow and 
Peiping concurred, that it is on this conti- 
nent that the greatest gains can be made. 
This judgment is confirmed by what hap- 
pened in Cuba. 


FERTILE GROUND FOR UPRISINGS 


The reasons adduced by the Communists 
for this strategy are: 

1, Latin America is potentially a focal 
point for civil wars and revolutions because 
of its backwardness and the poverty of its 
people. 

2. Its democracies are weak. Dictatorships 
of the past have been replaced by self-seek- 
ing, corrupt oligarchies which are bereft of 
any inspiration or ideals, or any drive for 
social justice. As a result there is discon- 
tent among the masses, disillusionment with 
democracy, and an undercurrent of violence 
that the least spark might set off. : 

3. Latin America affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for fomenting anti-Americanism 
which is already widespread for well-known 
reasons. There are many capitalist enter- 
prises, most of them of North American 
provenance, which exploit men and re- 
sources. This gives rise to further feelings 
of hatred and breeds extremely aggressive na- 
tionalist movements. 

4. The Latin American press is enslaved 
by capitalism and incapable of carrying on 
an effective campaign at once against Com- 
munist infiltration as well as against the 
deficiencies of the democrats who have 
paralyzed the nationalist revolutions after 
they started. 

5. Throughout Latin America there has 
grown up an intelligensia quite skeptical 
of democracy and more and more attracted 
to communism. 

6. In Latin America there Is no democratic, 
continentwide labor movement, one that is 
at the same time anti-Communist and 
fights the abuses of capitalism. 

7. Latin America is infested with govern- 
mental and party leaders who out of fear 
of being smeared as reactionarics and due 
to their reliance on mnss support become 
easy marks for the Communists, who push 
them to the extreme left, especially in eco- 
nomic matters. As a result, national 
strength is divided and political unrest and 
economic paralysis aggravate working con- 
ditions and lower the already low levels of 
Uving of the masses. 

8. Communist psychological warfare has 
succeeded in creating a psychosis, the com- 
plex, the conviction that the triumph of 
communism over moribund capitalism 18 
historically inevitable. 

9. The conquest of Cuba by Fidel Castro 
and the Communists has made a tremend- 
ous impression on the masses and on mi- 
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norities. No effective counteroffensive has 
been undertaken against it and the only rea- 
son why the impact has not been greater 
is that Castro-Communists have made their 
own mistakes. 


RESULTS OF TAKEOVER 


What, then, would be the result of a Com- 
munist takeover of the whole or a part of 
Latin America? First, the United States 
would be deprived of important strategic 
war materials; second, the existence of a hos- 
tile continent would force it to withdraw 
its advanced defenses and thus weaken the 
general defense of the West; third, the vast 
Moats of the oceans which have always 
formed part of the defensive system of the 
United States would lose much of their 
value; fourth, the encirclement of the 
United States would be virtually complete, 
with a resultant sensational change in world 
strategy. The second great revolution, the 
simultaneous uprising of the former colonies 
of Spain and Portugal, today dependencies 
of Yankee imperialism.” 

Did the Communists realize in the first few 
months the full import of the Castro revolu- 
tion? Apparently not. The first to appre- 
Clate the significance for communism that 
Castro would win and consolidate his gov- 
ernment in Cuba was the author of the above 
statement, Lombardo Toledano, It was he 
that called upon the masses in Mexico to 
broaden the present movement and bring it 
to its triumph from Cuba to Mexico. It 
Was this that made the Communists realize 
what a golden opportunity Cuba presented: 
Cuba that was but a scarce 90 miles away 
from the enemy, the United States. 

It was then that Moscow, which had been 
undermining Cuba for decades, realized the 
full meaning of Castro and his Cuba, and 
converted his revolution into what it had 
converted Spain in the thirties. From this 
moment on the Communists set out to make 
Cuba a base from which the continent could 
be taken over. 


OPERATION AMERICA IN GEAR 


Then it was that the Cuban revolution, 
which began as a national uprising against 
the tyranny of Batista, took on a new look: 
externally acquiring the character of an anti- 
imperialist revolution; internally, that of a 
emocratic-bourgeols revolution in full 
course with a tendency imposed by the Com- 
Munists toward its ultimate fulfillment; 
Namely, a Socialist revolution. 

Cuba has become a continental problem. 
In the Moscow declaration Cuba merits spe- 
Cial mention. The victory of the peoples’ 
revolution in Cuba has become a splendid 
example for the peoples of Latin America. 
All Socialist countries and the international 
Working class and the Communist movement 
Consider it a duty to assist morally and ma- 
terlally those peoples who are striving to free 
themselves from imperialist and colonial 
tyrannies.” 

Obviously, in the general plan for world 
communism, Latin America by way of Cuba 
ls one of the most important objectives, 
And Communist strategists regard this ob- 
Jective as capable of attainment within a 
relatively short period of time. 

No longer do the local Communists in 
Cuba and in the other countries on the con- 
tinent control their decisions. Moscow has 

e the brain center of Operation Amer- 
Long-term plans have already been 
drawn up by its technicians for both politi- 
885 and military strategy. Operation Amer- 
ca la now the most important objective for 
World communism, 
A Now we shall see in detail the blueprint 
Or Latin America. Arens of the world are 
Categorized by the Communist technicians 
hard” or “soft,” based upon ease or dif- 
2 of infiltration. In Latin America the 
Candi zones are labeled soft“: Mexico, 
b ntral America, Colombia, Peru. This is 
no means an exhaustive Hst, but its main 
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import is that it covers an area extending 
from the border of the United States to the 
ABC powers of the continent. 

TARGET: MEXICO 


Mexico, with its prestige as a great His- 
pano-American power, would be decisive for 
the communization of all Latin America. 
Communist experts believe that all the con- 
ditions fayorable to success are to be found 
in Mexico. They are well aware that these 
conditions are to be taken advantage of ju- 
diciously, lest failure here jeopardize the 
overall plan. The Mexican phase of Opera- 
tion America has been approved by both 
Moscow and Peiping, a further confirmation 
that the Latin American democracies and 
misguided liberals among us will be able to 
find little hope in a rift between Mao and 
Khrushchev. 

The Communist ofensive is to be con- 
ducted according to plan. A massive drive 18 
to be inaugurated to conyince the Mexican 
masses that their leaders have sold out the 
Mexican revolution to Yankee imperialism on 
the economic level. The line to be inculcated 
is that Just as after the glorious revolutions 
of reform and the struggle against Maxi- 
milian, all efforts to overthrow the tyranny 
of the Dictator Porfirio Diaz failed, so too 
the revolution has been perverted into capi- 
talist conservatism and handed over to 


-Yankee imperialism since the days of the 


regime of Avila Camacho. 

The line is stressed that as in the period 
of the Porfirian dictatorehip, so too at pres- 
ent there have been great developments in 
the national economy but not sufficient for 
the needs of the masses nor consonant with 
the possibilities of the nation. There still 
exist backwardness and poverty alongside 
the most luxurious residential sections in 
America, as well as the richest presidents 
and ex-presidents in the world. 

The Revolutionary Party is to be portrayed 
as the political arm of an antidemocratic, 
corrupt oligarchy. An intensive campaign 
is to be Jaunched to free Siquieros and Val- 
lejo, the former to be hailed as a great art- 
ist, the Intter as a great labor leader. The 
charge is to be reiterated that the revolu- 
tion has been betrayed, that the constitu- 
tion has been violated by permitting the re- 
surgence of the clergy. ` 

Efforts are to be intensified among the 
student faction by personal contacts and by 
the dissemination of political and scientific 
literature sent to Mexico and by the dispatch 
of selected students to the political and ter- 
roristic training centers in Havana, The 
Cuban revolution is to be held before their 
eyes as an example and as a contrast to that 
of Mexico. Cuba has done more in 2 years 
than Mexico has done in 50 to create an 
authentic revolutionary socialistic state. 

The time limit for this project, Operation 
America, has been set at 3 years. However, 
the Moscow directors needed a leader to 
organize the revolutionary process. The 
need was especially pressing since neither 
Betancourt of Venezuela, nor Figueres of 
Costa Rica, nor Haya de la Torre of Peru 
showed the slightest indication of willing- 
nogs to be unconditional cats paws of Mos- 
cow. This fact and the urgent necessity to 
initiate the project resulted in the decision 
to hold the conference for National Sover- 
eignty, Economic Emancipation, and Peace.“ 

At this conference immediate tasks were 
assigned and the principal leaders instruct- 
ed. Most important of all, the leader of the 
Second Continental Revolution was chosen. 
Despite strong opposition, Gen. Lazaro Car- 
denas was chosen as the great man. He 
was handpicked by Moscow, an admirable 
choice, for he is a legendary figure for a great 
many Mexicans and especially so for the rest 
of Latin America. 

There waa launched at this conference, too, 
a smear campaign against President Lopez 
Mateos of Mexico, Betancourt of Venezuela, 
Figueres of Costa Rica, and Haya de la Torre 
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of Peru, a campaign that had begun before 
the conference as is evidenced by an article 
from the Mexican press. Says Rico, one of 
the editors of Slempre: “Under the banner 
of Cardenas, under the mantle of his great- 
ness, Ibero-America will unite in Mexico 
to win the battle of Cuba.” 


The fundamental planks of the platform 
drawn up at this conference by Cardenas, 
Vilma Espin de Castro, Heriberto Jara and 
a small group of experts were as follows: 
(1) Make the Common Market the slogan of 
the peoples of Latin America, (2) step up the 
anti-Yankee campaign throughout Latin 
America and take advantage of the mistakes 
made by the United States in its Latin Ameri- 
can relations, (3) strive for solidarity with 
Cuba and organize emergency brigades to 
fight in her behalf, (4) advocate the expan- 
sion of commerce with the Soviet bloc, (5) 
urge the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations, (6) reinforce exposed party 
leaders with cadres brought in from the 
Leninist schools in Havana and organize the 
illegal underground operations of the party, 
(7) promote solidarity among the various 
parties by political and financial support, (8) 
keep close contact with Brazil where, if mat- 
ters follow their present course, there are 
excellent prospects of success, (9) study the 
plan and implement the program of action 
drawn up at Havana in October 1960, (10) 
establish a new Central Union for Latin 
America and set up a constituent congress 
for this purpose to be located either in Ha- 
vana or in Montevideo. 

According to the general plan laid down 
by N it is advisable to create and 
exploit new personalities and martyrs espe- 
cially youth from the working class or of 
university background. 

Although the clerical accomplices of im- 
perialism, in particular Falangist priests and 
missionaries, are to be attacked, it is em- 
phasized that exception be made as to some 
priests as well as the Christian Democrats, in 
keeping with the experience of Cuba, in 
order to hide the real nature of the revolu- 
tion with which they are collaborating. 

The general plan envisages the possibility 
that Cuba will be lost through an invasion 
supported by the United States. This of 
course was designed before the flasco of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. . 

PRESCRIPTION FOR REVOLT 


If there is failure of the Cuban revolution 
due to U.S. intervention, the blueprint de- 
tails the acceleration of the stages to be fol- 
lowed relying on other Latin American bases 
for the communization of the continent. 

The plan foresees, too, that even if Castro 
should be overthrown, it would only be at 
great cost of life and that this could motivate 
an extensive campaign to mobilize public 
opinion throughout Latin America against 
the brutality of the Colossus of the North. 

In the event that a pro-Communist revolu- 
tion should break out on the continent, then 
as quickly as possible the following procedure 
should be adopted: (1) Destroy all capitalist 
economic and industrial institutions even 
at the cost of the resultant disorder and con- 
fusion, (2) abolish the professional army 
and replace it with a peoples’ militia con- 
trolled by the party, (3) banish the church 
and wipe out the spiritual influence of the 
clergy, avoiding at the same time fanatical 
reaction by setting up a national clergy 
which will soon become the tool of the revo- 
lution, (4) introduce as soon as possible 
the Soviet school system utilizing the spe- 
clalists already trained for this purpose in 
Moscow, Prague, and Havana, (5) multiply 
the cells in labor unions and provoke strikes 
and other confilcts to divide the working 
class and weaken the influence of their 
present leaders, (6) at the opportune mo- 
ment, extend the Cuban type of terrorist 
action to all countries on the continent 
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utilizing the specialists now being trained 
in Havana under the direction of the 
Spaniard Bayor and others already recruited 
from Mexico 


This extensive plan of subyersion by the 
Communists and their fellow travelers is 
liberally financed by the Soviet Union, Red 
China and the satellites. Cuba is the dis- 
tribution center. 

In addition to huge expenditures for 
propaganda, large sums have been ear- 
marked for suborning officials, the press 
and periodicals. Agents are to infiltrate the 
staffs of periodicals, broadcasting stations, 
radio and television studios, in order to in- 
sert tendentious material on suitable 
occasions. 

Cells are to be created in all media of 
communications. In every business enter- 
prise cells are to be formed that will per- 
mit control of the operations and serve as 
@ source of information. Party members 
are instructed to worm their way into con- 
fidential positions such as private secre- 
taries, archivists, etc. The base of the party 
is to be broadened by the formation of new 
cells which will foment strikes and wide- 
spread sabotage at a given moment. Partic- 
war attention is to be paid to railroad 
workers, truckdrivers, telephone, electrical 
workers and longshoremen. The food, en- 
tertainment and surgical industries are to 
be infiltrated in order to bring about the 
utmost confusion and disorder as a prelude 
to any general uprising. Hlegal strategy 
is to be combined with legal in order to 
prevent party activity from being disrupted 
by governmental repression. 

Peripheral tactics are to be adopted; i.e., 
action must begin in the provinces rather 
than in the capitals, since in the provinces 
the power of the State is less and the news 
of the uprising will receive greater publicity. 
The uprisings are not to be simultaneous 
but rather staged so that the masses will 
gradually become accustomed to violence 
and the government will not be so alarmed 
as to take repressive measures, Strikes, 
sabotage and riots are the three basic means 
to be utilized in the prerevolutionary phase. 
Of course, all the techniques of the old 
Comintern as well as the new lessons learned 
from the Cuban revolution are to be 
employed. 

All of Latin America is regarded as “soft” 
for this type of action, especially because of 
the ineffectiveness of governmental organi- 
zation and widespread venality on the part 
of officials. It is held to be of the utmost 
importance that combat groups be organ- 
ized which will function as the nucleus for 
guerrilla movements or for the so-called 
peoples’ militia. = 

Activists are strictly warned that the 
signal for the general offensive is to be given 
by Moscow and Moscow alone, lest miscal- 
culations lead to premature action which 
might Jeopardize the general plan and alert 
the government to take repressive measures, 

SET UP FALSE LEADERS 

Ostensibly the direction of the parties will 
be entrusted to old-time militant Commu- 
nists already well-known and whose deten- 

-tion will not harm the activity of the party. 
This will disconcert the police and impart 
to the public the impression that the party 
is beyond the reach of the government. 

The actual directory will comprise the 
following: for Argentina, Vitorio Codovola; 
for Cuba, Lazaro Pena, Blas Roca, Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez and Juan Marinello; for 
Chile, Elias Lafferte, Cesar Godoy and An- 
tonlo Marchan; for Mexico, Lombardo Tole- 
dano and Antonio Garcia; for Uruguay, Rod- 
ney Arizmendi and Enrique Pastorino. 

They will have as auxiliaries in each coun- 
try various front organizations. The actual 
direction, however, will come from Moscow. 
Its agents come and go utilizing the dip- 
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lomatic services and working with impunity 
in the embassies of Russia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, 

Soviet embassies in Cuba and Mexico are 
headquarters of the conspiracy against Latin 
America. In Cuba the ambassador is as- 
sisted by the Spaniards Herminio Almendros 
and Jose Luis Garcia and by the specialist 
on religion, Nicholas Estrougay, as by Che 
Guevara and Raoul Castro. The Mexican 
conspirators are as yet unidentified although 
it is suspected that among them are the 
Spanish writer Luis Suarez, Cesar Pelareu 
and some supposed ex-Communists. 

In addition to the above mentioned diplo- 
matic channels, there is a system of con- 
tacts that becomes more effective and exten- 
sive day by day. From Mexico to Argentina 
there is a network of clandestine radio trans- 
mitters. In southern Mexico in particular 
there are several that link Cuba and Central 
America, Messages are received in code by 
public broadcasting stations and then are 
rebroadcast throughout the continent. 
Commercial stations, too, are used and coded 
messages inserted into seemingly innocent 
advertisements. 

Numerous agents travel between Cuba and 
Mexico and Central America by ship and 
Plane but often, too, by small, fast craft 
which ply the waters between Cuba and 
Yucatan and Guatemala. In Havana there 
is a training school for agents and a shop 
where documents and passports are forged 
under the expert direction of Russian spe- 
cialists. Latin American currencies are 
counterfelted and at a given signal will 
flood the continent bringing about financial 
“panic and popular uprisings. 

These same agents regularly smuggle sub- 
versive literature into Latin America and the 
Mexican border is an avenue for spreading 
Communist propaganda and an underground 
railway for Communist contacts with the 
centers of espionage in North America. 


CONSPIRACY WELL UNDERWAY 


Evidently a great Communist conspiracy 
Ils well underway throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, and particularly throughout 
Latin America, The Castro-Cuban formula 
is being followed and improved upon, Not 
a single nation or territory in the hemis- 
phere from Canada to Tierra del Fuego is 
immune, not only independent nations but 
also such areas as the Gulanas, Trinidad, 
Martinique, Puerto Rico, etc. 

This vast conspiracy is directed by brains 
of the highest order centered in Moscow, 
and led by fanatical idealists who have 
profited by 40 years of experience in fo- 
menting and winning revolutions. They 
have at their command practically limitless 
financial subsidies. Behind them is the 
vast economic power of the Soviet Union 
with its immense resources, its increasing 
prestige, especially among the so-called 
neutrals and the former colonial areas, and 
its constant gains against the West. 

Politically, it has succeeded in extending 
communism over half the world; scientifi- 
cally, it has won acclaim by its spectacular 
achievements in space with its sputnik and 
its first spacemen. 

This Communist peril is not a phrase for 
political propaganda, of Red baiting, as so 
often charged by our blind, so-called liberals 
who have obtained a monopoly of the 
American press. It is an actuality. 

Communism is now on the march not only 
in Europe, not only in Asia, not only in 
Africa but most important for the United 
States, on our doorstep in Cuba and through- 
out the Latin American continent which 
will bring about a series of revolutions and 
civil wars devastating the good neighbor 
for years to come and enslaving our brothers 
to the south, ideologically and economically, 
to Soviet Russia and to Red China, unless 
Americans awaken to the danger. 
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Story of How Convair Saved Atlas Retold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Drew Pearson column on the 
plans to scrub the Atlas, and how Con- 
vair saved the project, from the San 
Diego Evening Tribune: 

Srory or How Convam Savep ATLAS RETOLD 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON. —A lot of people were behind 
the success of Lt. Col. John Glenn, Jr., as 
he, himself, so often reminded the American 
people. Among these unsung heroes on the 
sidelines, perhaps none deserve more credit 
for putting Project Mercury into orbit than 
a big businessman, Floyd Odlum, and a 
little-known Belgian engineer, Karel J. 
Bossart. 

Odlum, who had purchased Consolidated 
Vultee, better known as Convair, sank 820 
million of the firm’s money into perfecting 
the giant Atlas at a time when the Defense 
Department had washed its hands of the 
project and when Odium's directors were de- 
manding that he show profits instead of 
losses. 

However, he and Bossart were convinced 
that it was the space weapon of the future. 
They kept on working. Had it not been for 
their, determination and Convair's money, 
Glenn would not have made his historic 
flight at the time he did. 

Actually the Atlas, or the MX-774 as it 
was then called, got started in 1945, the 
year the war ended, as the brainchild of 
Bossart, working for Convair. On April 22, 
1946, $1.4 million was allotted by the Penta- 
gon to develop the Atlas, but in 1947, with 
economy in the alr and the United States 
reducing its armed strength, Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, then Chlef of Staff, okayed 
cutting off funds. 

The Pentagon's project engineer, Albert 
Lombard, objected and wrote an interoffice 
memo that the new missile “must receive 
backing financially on a scale somewhat of 
the magnitude of the German [rocket] ac- 
tivities at Peenemunde.” 

Despite this, the Atlas was killed. How- 
ever, both Odlum and Bossart refused to 
give in. And the inside story of the struggle 
inside the Pentagon to keep the giant rocket 
alive was told by this writer and Jack An- 
derson in the book “USA—Second-Class 
Power?“ in 1958, as follows: 

“Bossart built a miniature Atlas and 
shipped it to Washington for a final appeal 
to the generals. Convair's Washington rep- 
resentative, Richard Swanson, worked hard 
to get the brass lined up for a meeting, For 
some reason the model of the Atlas was de- 
layed and didn’t arrive until 1:50 pm., 10 
minutes before the Air Force brass were 
scheduled to arrive. 

Get that crate open’ ordered Swanson 
anxiously, But the crate had been put 
together with long screws driven into the 
wood by machine. The model was almost 
as secure as in a bank vault. For an hour, 
as the generals fumed and fretted, workmen, 
stripped to the waist, struggled to pry the 
crate open. When at last they succeeded, 
they found the missile had been broken 
during their battle with the box. The im- 
patient generals snorted and walked out. 
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“Thus Convair lost the reprieve for the 
Atlas, not for lack of a nail, but because 
of too many screws. 

“In desperation, Bossart turned to his 
boss, Floyd Odlum, who nodded his balding, 
freckled head. ‘Keep the project going,’ he 
ordered. So Convair dipped into its own 
treasury while the generals poured out 
money on the Snark, a nonballistic, air- 
breathing weapon which proved to be rela- 
tively obsolete before it became operational. 

“Floyd Odlum, chairman of Convair, came 
in for a lot of criticism from the Navy when 
he built the giant B-36, which in 1946 was 
the biggest long-range bomber ever pro- 
duced. The admirals charged—unfairly— 
that he had got the contract because of his 
friendship with Sruarr SYMINGTON, then 
Assistant Secretary of War. This criticism 
got plenty of headlines. 

“But getting no h ines, in fact kept 
secret until this day, is the fact that Odlum 
spent around $20 million of Convair's own 
Money to construct the Atlas and that this 
expenditure materially helped the long- 
Tange development of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

“By 1951, however, Convair'’s directors 
were pressing Odlum to run a red ink line 
through the entire Atlas project. It was 
Costing too much money. So Swanson was 
Sent back to the Pentagon to see what he 
could do. He managed to corner Lt. Gen. 
Don Putt, the Air Force's research chief. 

“Putt listened grim faced as Swanson ex- 
plained that Convair directors felt the firm 
Was scraping the bottom of its cash register. 
Without authority from superiors, the gen- 
eral promised to turn over $500,000 of his re- 
search funds to Convair to save the Atlas 
from extinction. ‘I have just found half a 
Million dollars,’ he said, ‘in the bottom of 
the drawer.’ 

“The tribulations of the Atlas were not 
Over by any means. Although its life was 
Saved, it had to survive on the most meager 
of diets. Convair invested more of its own 
money in the construction of the huge Atlas 
Plant in San Diego at the same time the Air 
Force was providing free plants for Boeing 
to build bombers, Bombers would soon be 
out of date. Missiles were the weapons of 
the future. But it was much easier at that 
time to get appropriations for conventional 
bombers than for unconventional missiles.” 

Glenn has reported to Pentagon officials 
that the honky-tonk atmosphere of Cape Ca- 
Naveral is a poor environment for America's 
Space p He criticized the striptease 
Joints and betting parlors that have sprung 
up around the cape, However, the entire 
Space program will soon move to Houston 
thanks to Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON, 
head of the space agency, who wants to put 
everything in Texas, The seven astronauts 
have worked together as such a close and 
Congenial team that they object to being 
Separated. Space Administrator James 
Webb wants to separate them in order to 
train other astronauts, but they are pro- 
testing. The space agency has assigned a 
fulltime secretary to Glenn’s home to help 
him answer those bagfulls of fan mall. 


Indian Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 
= Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 20 
appeared a statement concerning Indian 
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affairs. This article was read by Mr. 
Bob Yellowtail of the Crow Indian 
Tribe. Mr. Lellowtail's answer to these 
charges is as follows: 

Much furor and fuss over the termina- 
tion of the Indians from their trust status 
and the complete abolishment of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, has been urged over 
the years in the press and the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. This was not done by the Indians 
themselves, but by non-Indlans, and the 
purposes, personal or otherwise, are not 
clearly known, 

Past congressional investigations, bills for 
abolishment, and recommendations are re- 
ferred to in the hopes of influencing Mem- 
bers of Congress who do not know many of 
the implications and resulting complications 
if such action is taken by Congress. It is 
also in the further hope of squashing future 
requests for appropriations to carry on the 
work of the Bureau for the Indians. Recent 
issues of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD state the 
latest blasts of such people. In reference to 
H.R. 108, announcing the policy of Congress 
in this matter, it is spoken of as a sacred 
piece of legislation that has been stifled by 
Indian Bureau adherents. 

Every question has two sides. 
ponents of termination of the trust status 
of all Indians, and the abolishment of the 
Indian Bureau, have repeatedly stated their 
case to the press and before both Houses of 
of Congress. Those holding negative views 
have, for some reason, withheld their replies 
and fire, and in no way have they been as 
vocal. It is submitted that they, too, have 
their right to be heard, and it is the pur- 
pose of this statement to do so in the hopes 
that the true picture of this much-discussed 
question, with all of its implications, might 
be made available to the Congress. It is 
essential to know what will happen if the 
proponents of this question win. If this 
does occur, what will happen? We have two 
examples of what has happened when a tribe 
has been terminated and the trust is thrust 
upon an unready people. Two tribes, the 
Klamath and the Menominee were termi- 
nated as the proponents wished and follow- 
ing is an account of what happened. 

In the case of the Klamaths of Oregon, 
the lands, timber, and other natural re- 
sources of this tribe were individualized and 
fee ownership of such was turned over to 
members of the tribe who had demanded 
the termination. This was 2 years ago. In 
most cases, the lands, per capita payments 
amounting to several thousands per person, 
and the per capita shares of the timber have 
all been squandered and dissipated and the 
recipients of this action are now subjects 
for public welfare and assistance. It is a 
case where the Government and States 
must now step forth to take up and assume 
the expense tab. 

In the Menominee case, their representa- 
tives to the big Chicago Indian convention 
last summer were quarreling among them- 
selves publicly before the convention and 
each faction accused the other of being re- 
sponsible for the economic, social, and other 
Plights that were brought upon them by 
their termination actions. Their tirades 
were bitter and confirmed the fact that eco- 
nomic chaos results when termination is 
forced upon Indians who, by reason of inade- 
quate education and a lack of the necessary 
business experience, cannot survive in the 
highly competitive economic order that we 
all struggle in today. It becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult to hammer and eke out 
an existence and living for ourselves and 
those dependent upon us for their food, 
shelter, and clothing. It is to help prepare 
the Indians for this life-and-death struggle 
against the economic forces of the business 
world of our country that the Indian Bu- 
reau was established. Those who urgently 
press the Congress for termination appar- 
ently take no thought of the fact that the 
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Indians, whose theories and ideologies of life 
and laws of nature are the exact opposite of 
the white man, have a long way to go before 
they are ready for the white man's way of 
life. Under every circumstance, they need to 
be taught and led, step by step and with 
much patience, along the white man’s path 
of life. Often, too much eagerness is ex- 
hibited and, based upon political or other 
expediencies, quick termination is urged 
upon the Congress by those who don't know 
or for ulterior or personal reasons. The 
Congress should weigh such requests in the 
light of the certain negative results, and 
what has just happened to the Klamaths 
and Menominees, the future economic well- 
being of the tribes to be terminated. The 
Governments pays in social security and 
other benefits if if makes a mistake. 

Will those responsible for writing the long 
letter placed in the Recorp by Congressman 
Bow, of Ohio, be ready with cash from their 
own pockets to assist those of the Menominee 
and Klamath Tribes and any others who will 
follow when they are terminated and in 
financial and economic distress? Of course 
not. They will be far away in comfortable 
financial circumstances, paying no attention 
whatsoever to Indians suffering the results 
of their urging the termination of people 
wholly unprepared to assume the financial 
and other economic burdens suddenly thrust 
upon them. Will those men, whoever they 
are, who have been urging termination of the 
trust for all Indians, and the immediate 
abolishment of the Indian Bureau, guar- 
antee: 

1. The continued education of the Indians 
to a point of self-sufficiency? 

2. Their economic rehabilitation to the 
point of self-sufficiency? 

3. Their equal respect and equal admin- 
istration of justice and protection before 
the courts? 

4. Their equal opportunity to work and 
earn a livelihood in the labor markets and 
with the labor unions who control the right 
to work in our country? 

5. That when terminated, they will live 
in peace socially, politically, and be free from 
all discrimination because of or on account 
of race? 

6. That when terminated, they will always 
receive social justice as being the first Amer- 
icans? 

7. That they will not be discriminated 
against in public eating places in towns near 
their homes and elsewhere? 

8. That they will not be discriminated 
against in public amusement places? 

9. That they will not be discriminated 
against in public rooming houses? 

10. That they will not be discriminated 
against on account of race in banks or other 
State or Federal loaning institutions? 

11. That they will not be discriminated 
against in State public schools and class- 
rooms on account of race? 

12. That on account of race they will not 
be discriminated against in public hospitals? 

These are some of the questions following 
in the wake of termination and those urg- 
ing termination should be ready to meet 
them on behalf of those they have termi- 
nated, and to justify the resulting expense 
in social security benefits and other benefits 
that will follow. 

Indian reservations are the lands and 
homes of tribes; they love them and should 
not be forced to leave against their will. If 
the land base is sufficient, they can live in 
peace and happiness on it. This they can- 
not do anywhere else in the United States 
as every acre of land is now owned by the 
whites. 

Indian reservations can be made a heaven 
for them, where many discriminations do not 
exist, if the administration in power selects 
officers trusted with control and manage- 
ment. These officers must have the milk of 
human kindness flowing through their veins 
and will administer the power and trust en- 
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trusted in them to rule in accordance with 
the Bill of Rights, the Constitution, and the 
golden rule. They must also pay especial 
attention and effort to the education and 
economic rehabilitation of the Indians, and 
take advantage of the commercial oppor- 
tunities offered by the respective reservations 
instead of letting them out to non-Indians 
as has been the rule. They must also treat 
the Indians with courtesy as American citi- 
zens entitled to every right and privilege 
claimed by other Americans. It is respect- 
fully submitted that under such a rule, the 
Indians will speedily assume their proper 
places in the body politic of our country 
and be contributing individuals. This is the 
ultimate aim of Government and should not 
be denied the Indians. 


Department of Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a speech by a 
prominent American builder and urban 
redeveloper, James H. Scheuer. Mr. 
Scheuer is well known in this Capital 
City as a pioneer in the redevelopment of 
Southwest Washington. What is more 
important, Mr. Scheuer is a student of 
the common problems all American 
urban areas face today. The spectacle 
of urban encroachment into nearby sub- 
urban areas and the open land surround- 
ing them is a complicated problem for 
the urban districts of my own State of 
Rhode Island and for cities all across the 
United States of America. 


The defeat by Congress of the proposal 
for a Department of Urban Affairs at 
the Cabinet level postpones a solution 
to many urban problems. It is there- 
fore even more important that we be- 
come fully informed about these prob- 
lems. As president of the Renewal 
and Development Corp. in New York 
City, and a pioneer redeveloper of urban 
areas, James H. Scheuer is eminently 
qualified to tell the story. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY JAMES H. SCHEUER, PRESIDENT OF 
RENEWAL AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
New Yorx, N.Y., BEFORE THE WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Marcy 15, 1962 
Ladies and gentlemen it is a privilege to 

talk to you today about the mounting prob- 
lems of America’s urban areas. I know that 
this audience is particularly aware of today's 
issues and that I may speak frankly and 
fully about our cities and their rapid en- 
croachment on nearby suburban areas. This 
encroachment, as many of you are aware, 
is creating new slums for the future. 

Such new slums in suburbia can only be 
prevented by facing up to a number of 
today's urban problems. 

Our population growth is pushing out in 
all directions, and bringing with it the tragic 
wreckage of our most scarce and precious 
national asset—open land. 
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At the present time we have no overall 
planning, no philosophy in the development 
of a community. 

The uncharted growth ts producing miles 
upon miles of boxtops with barbecue pits 
attached, parking lots but no trees. This 
is clear testimony that growth without 
planning leads to the creation of unsound, 
sterile communities. These are slums of the 
future which we are creating by neglecting 
the present problem. 

We were disappointed that the Congress 
did not see fit to create this year a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs at the Cabinet level. 
Although Congress has delayed, the growth 
of urban problems do not. A Department of 
Urban Affairs is urgently needed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: To provide essential plan- 
ning and coordination, technical assistance, 
financial assistance, counsel on the sensitive 
human problems involved and education in 
the communities themselves to help them 
work out their own destiny. 

Today two-thirds of our people are living 
in cities and yet the U.S. Congress and the 
State legislatures are dominated by rural 
representatives who speak and vote on be- 
half of rural families. 

Neighboring Maryland and Virginia are 


= classic examples of State legislators pre- 


dominantly representative of rural counties, 
and their recent defeat of measures which 
called for fair reapportionment make it all 
the more important that a Federal Urban 
Affairs Department be established at the 
Cabinet level. 

Today 5 million farm families enjoy the 
services of the Department of Agriculture's 
expenditures of $5 billion a year or at the 
rate of $1,000 per farm family. 

The Agriculture Department has mapped 
every acre in the 3,000 counties across the 
country. We know the annual changes in 
crops and planting, the types of soil, the 
water table. But we have no current rec- 
ords on the land use in our cities, no figures 
on acreage in industrial and commercial 
development in the metropolitan areas. 

We do know, from census data, that some 
30 million people each year move from their 
homes. Five million of these move from 
county to county, Five million move from 
State to State. Every standard metropolitan 
area outside the South has grown in popula- 
tion. 

Involved in this movement is a changing 
pattern of race relations as the core of cities 
grow in their nonwhite population and the 
surrounding areas become a white ring 
around the city. Whole new patterns of 
race relations have developed and will con- 
tinue to develop requiring special attention. 
Because many political entities are involved, 
an agency specializing In urban affairs to 
coordinate and deal with these situations is 
essential if we are to reach a solution. 

Newcomers are the lifeblood of the com- 
munity. For example, New York City today 
could not function without the contribution 
being made by Negro and Puerto Rican 
migrants who fill necessary Jobs in such 
basic industries of New York as the hotel, 
restaurant, and garment industries, in light 
manufacturing, hospitals and many other 
service facilities. These are the jobs for- 
merly filled by Eastern European immigrants 
of an earlier era. 

However, the newcomer, no matter whether 
he be a Puerto Rican in New York, a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer in Cincinnati, a Mexican 
in Los Angeles, an American Indian in Den- 
ver, Colo., or a southern Negro in Chicago, 
each of these individuals and groups reflects 
and makes more visible the basic problem 
into which they move. 

It is a fallacy to say that the Puerto Rican 
in New York City created the slums any 
more than did the southern Negro in Chi- 
cago. He may have helped to intensify the 
city slums, not because he is Puerto Rican, 
or Negro, but because he is a member of 
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a low-income group working in the service 
area which the city needs, but at the same 
time unable to find low-cost housing because 
it does not exist, 

Too often in too many communities the 
oldtimers look upon the newcomers not as 
a reflection of the basic problems which al- 
ready exist in their communities, but rather 
as the creator of the problems. While the 
newcomer may intensify community tensions 
and problems, the oldtimers must face up 
to the fact that the basic problem was there 
to begin with. 

The National Housing Conference, meeting 
in Washington this past weekend on the 
Silver anniversary of the Housing Act of 
1937, has urged that we take inventory of 
our progress and speed up the pace to achieve 
the goal as spelled out in the Housing Act 
written 25 years ago. 

There are still too many slums in our 
cities, And our exploding metropolitan areas 
are going about their merry way with no 
planning for adequate community facilities, 
efficient mass transportation, land surveys 
and provision for open space, health and 
education institutions to meet the growing 
needs. 

These are national problems, not just local 
problems, that affect city families as well as 
suburban families, 

Who can draw a boundary between the 
District of Columbia and Silver Spring in 
neighboring Montgomery County, Md., for 
example, when the problems of the families 
on both sides of the boundary are the same? 

No problem illustrates this more clearly 
than the problem of transportation. With 
whole new communities mushrooming along 
the borders of our cities, there is also the 
problem of schools, of hospitals, of highways, 
of parks, of all of the community facilities 
essential to our standard of living. 

It is obvious that no one Federal depart- 
ment can coordinate the multiple problems 
involved, nor was this the purpose of the 
President's program. But such a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs at the Federal level 
can offer guidance and financing to meet 
5 needs in community facilities and sery- 

ce. 

Both cities and suburbs face this financial 
problem. The purchasing power of the mid- 
dle income family, the stable economic force 
which over the decades has supported our 
great cities, has been steadily migrating to 
the suburbs, creating a finincial problem for 
the city it leaves and creating a financial 
problem of building new facilities in the 
suburbs without the imposition of a back- 

g tax structure on newly emerging 
suburban communities. 

We cannot and would not stop this ex- 
plosive development and growth. But we 
can assure that it be constructively planned 
growth representing the kind of philosophy 
in the community we want to create. 

We need the Department of Urban Affairs 
to speak on the Cabinet level, to give the 
technical services to meet the sensitive bu- 
man relations problems, the enormous prob- 
lems of financing, 

Since 1939 the Federal tax take has in- 
crease 13 times while the tax income of cities 
and States has gone up only 3% times. 

The Federal Government has enjoyed four 
times the increase in taxes over the cities 
and States, It would seem blatantly dis- 
honest to say that the cities can meet their 
own needs, unless the Federal Government 
returns some of the tax revenue it collects. 

We must stop talking about the things we 
don't like about our cities and our hit-and- 
miss developments in the suburbs, and do 
something about them. A volce in the 
President's Cabinet is essential to work with 
all of the many agencies which play a role in 
this national problem. 

A nationwide educational program on the 
need for such a Cabinet post, I am convinced, 
will be productive, 
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Freedom Now Impractical for Portuguese 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to the concluding article in a 

Series by Robert Estabrook of the Wash- 
ington Post on Portugal and its African 
Provinces. 

Reviewing the available comment on 
the Angolan situation in the last year, 
this series stands out from the great 

_ bulk of other reports because of its can- 
did objectivity. Mr. Estabrook has not 
hesitated to criticize Portugal where 
Criticism was in his opinion due, but, 
More importantly, he has disspelled the 
Popular myth that the bloody terrorism 
Was some sort of spontaneous native re- 
Volt against the administration. 
Preepom Now IMPRACTICAL ror PORTUGUESE 

AFRICA 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

(Norx.— This is the last of six articles by 
the editor of the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Post, who has just completed a trip 
to Lisbon and the Portuguese provinces in 
Africa.) 

Lonpon.—Despite the picture of stony 
defiance that Portugal presents to the world, 
Portuguese policy in the African provinces of 
Angola and Mozambique has in fact changed 
Markedly. There is intensive effort to ex- 
Pand education and economic opportunity. 

The objective, through sometimes not pre- 
cisely stated, is the evolution of common- 
Wealth status, with equal rights in a multi- 
Tacial society, and a kind of modified self- 
N in a larger political unity with 


tugal. 

Obviously it is unwise to draw eternal 
Judgments on the basis of brief visits to 
Angola and Mozambique, but certain other 
Conclusions also stand out: 

1. Portugal is often her own worst enemy 
in world councils. She reacts neurotically 
to criticism out of a combination of immense 
Pride, a sense of historical mission, and a 
belief that conditions in Angola and Mozam- 
bique are her own affair, She also feels 
Misunderstood. 

A hot war went on for some months last 
Year in northwest Angola, with insensate 

triggering a brutal response. 
World criticism focused upon the response 
but not upon the initial butchery of Afri- 
Cans as well as white residents. 

Portugal's refusal to admit United Nations 
Observers stemmed from her belief that to 
do this would prejudice her contention that 

conflict was an internal matter because 
Angola is legally part of Portugal. Portu- 
guese officials nevertheless appear to tailor 
thelr policies in some degree to meet criti- 
cism in the UN. 

2. A multiracial society with equal rights 
for the Africans has not developed so com- 
Prehensively as the Portuguese claim, but 
there ls a chance that it will. It seems to 
Offer the best hope of amicable, psychologic- 
Ally satisfying relationships between Africans 
and Europeans. 

COMPARISON WITH BRAZIL 


Portuguese theory is full of romantic com- 
ns with Brazil as a monument to 
Uguese colonization and as containing 
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the sort of mixed culture sought for Africa. 
This nostalgic pride overlooks the fact that 
Brazilian development took place without 
an overwhelmingly large Indigenous popula- 
tion, It also happened a century and a half 
ago, before the advent of modern comm-ini- 
cations and critical world opinion. 

Life in Angola and Mozambique is “still 
highly stratified despite the absence of any 
legal color bar, and most of the larger eco- 
nomic activity is in the hands of white resi- 
dents. Unquestionably there was exploita- 
tion, and there was little effort to bring Af- 
ricans abreast of the white population even 
though they have long had the right to be- 
come assimilated. 

REFORMS UNDERTAKEN 


Even today there is widespread African fear 
of PIDE, the security police. Portuguese sus- 
picions bore heavily against educated Afri- 
cans after the terrorism, and there were 
many arrests for presumed nationalist activ- 
ity. This highhanded treatment appears to 
be gradually tapering off. 

Recently Portugal has undertaken broad 
reforms to abolish indignities against the Af- 
ricans, to give them new status as Portu- 
guese citizens, and to afford them more 
nearly equal working conditions and oppor- 
tunities. These reforms will take time, and 
there are still holdovers of colonial rule such 
as the habit of addressing Africans in the 
familiar thou“ form. But change is in the 
air. 
A major factor in the emergence of a mul- 
tiracial framework is the presence of half a 
million white residents—200,000 in Angola 
and 300,000 in Mozambique. Some of these 
are new immigrants, but many descend from 
families in Africa for generations. 


NO BASE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


These numbers of white settlers are larger 
than found anywhere in Africa south of the 
Sahara except in the Union of South Africa 
and the Rhodesias. And the white settlers 
also have rights which they will not abrogate 
willingly. 

The problem of accommodation thus bears 
very little resemblance to that in the new 
countries of west or east Africa, which con- 
tain few or no white citizens. It is more 
similar to problems in Kenya, Southern Rho- 
desia, and South Africa. 

3. Independence is not now practicable 
for Angola or Mozambique even if it should 
be considered desirable. Neither country is 
any better prepared in terms of a trained 
and educated African population than was 
the Belgian Congo. And the Western World 
could hardly stand another Congo crisis. 

What the African population thinks and 
wants is very difficult for an outsider to de- 
termine, even when conversing in Portu- 
guese, Africans have learned to be reticent. 
In Angola an attitude of sadness and appre- 
hension is noticeable, perhaps because of the 
terrorism and subsequent repression; in 
Mozambique the tensions have not yet ap- 
peared. 

The Union of the People of Angola, headed 
by an expatriate Angolan now in Leopold- 
ville. Holden Roberto purports to speak 
for the Africans in demanding eventual in- 
dependence. The UPA, however, is blamed 
for the terrorism last year, and how this has 
affected African thinking cannot be fully 
known. 

Then there is the white population to 
consider. The white settlers, although they 
consider themselves Portuguese, regard 
Angola and Mozambique as their own coun- 
tries. Occasionally white residents voice sen- 
timents for independence of the provinces— 
but what they mean Is independence under 
white rule, 

There is some feeling of community with 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, al- 
though there ts criticism of the racial poli- 
cies of the latter. In Lisbon there is talk 
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of a last-ditch stand to save civilization in 
Africa, and of a possible defense alliance 
among Angola, Mozambique, Katanga, 
Southern Rhodesia, and South Africa. 

White residents of Angola and Mozam- 
bique would be perfectly capable of mount- 
ing a local war, like that of the colons in 
Algeria, in order to maintain their hold if 
the hope of a multiracial society should fail. 
Alternatively, they could adopt a scorched 
earth tactic. 

In these respects the discussion in the 
U.N, of independence for Angola and Mozam- 
bique has an air of unreality. But Portu- 
guese Officials have long since begun to talk 
about autodetermination for the provinces 
within a Portuguese Commonwealth. Self- 
government could lead to independence un- 
der another name. 

4. Portuguese policies will have to change 
even further if the allegiance of Africans in 
Angola and Mozambique is to be retained 
in multiracial commonwealths. In this re- 
spect world scrutiny probably serves a useful 


purpose. 

Criticism of Portuguese Prime Minister 
Salazar is emphatic and often uninhibited 
in both provinces. Angola and Mozambique 
voted strongly for Gen. Humberto Delgado, 
and against the successful government can- 
didate, Rear Adm. Americo Tomas, in the 
1958 presidential election. 

LISBON'S POWER RESENTED 

What especially galls people in the over- 
sea provinces, apart from the absence of 
effective political opposition in the Portu- 
guese dictatorship, is the centralization of 
power in Lisbon. In particular they resent 
the inadequate capital expenditures occa- 
sioned by Salazar's austerity and reverence 
for the balanced budget. 

There are still reminders of colonialism in 
the financial treatment of Angola and Mo- 
zambique, each of which surpasses Portugal 
in riches. Each has a separate discounted 
currency, notwithstanding the claim that 
they are integral parts of Portugal. 


CAPITAL NEEDED 


Both provinces obviously need tremendous 
infusions of capital if they are to develop 
quickly, But there simply is not enough 
capital in Portugal; and some Portuguese 
financiers want to get their whole investment 
back in a year or sò. Meanwhile Salazar is 
suspicious of foreign capital, and fears are 
raised that it might attempt to take over the 
provinces. 

Acceptance of substantial outside techni- 
cal assistance, loans or investment may have 
to await a happier political climate. The 
Government in Lisbon still is busily seeking 
scapegoats for its troubles. 

From all this it may be deduced that the 
evolution of more political rights in Angola 
itself will depend upon such evolution in 
Portugal proper. The younger administra- 
tors are wise enough to know this, but the 
immediate outlook under the dictatorship 
is not encouraging. 

Thus the net picture of Portuguese rela- 
tions with Angola and Mozambique is ons 
of contradictions of aim and performance— 
of failings and abuses, of reforms and 
ameliorations, of promises and hope. The 
evolution as the Portuguese say they want 
it to be is preferable, at least to this observer, 
on the basis of what seems realistically pos- 
sible, to either black nationalism that would 
exclude the Europeans or apartheid that 
would discriminate against the Africans. 

We are not an evil people, said one Goy- 
ernment official in Lisbon plaintively, in 
pleading for an objective assessment. This 
seems abundantly true, and some Portuguese 
are working hard to accommodate themselves 
to change. But the world will not stand 
still waiting for Portugal to prove her in- 
tentions. 
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U.S. Career Officials Play Safe, Drag 
Heels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following column in the Los 
Angeles Times by Constantine Brown on 
the do-nothing attitude of our diplo- 
matic corps: 

U.S, CAREER OFFICIALS PLAY SAFE, DRAG HEELS 
(By Constantine Brown) 


America's diplomatic representatives 
abroad give the impression that they are just 
bureaucrats whose principal interest is in 
keeping their jobs by the simple method of 
do! nothing. 

Te reporter has watched the lack of initi- 
ative of our heads of missions in circum- 
stances where personal action and use of the 
prestige of their high office could have better 
served America’s interest than a do-nothing 
attitude. 

By and large, the chiefs of mission and 
their ranking subordinates are patriotic men 
who know the meaning of the word “prin- 
ciple” and could display their initiative 
were it not for the fact they are afraid to 
stick their necks out. 

In the last few years, especially in the 
Kennedy administration, career officers have 
been appointed to embassies which in the 
past were reserved only for campaign con- 
tributors. The Ivy Leaguers in the White 
House have reserved the posts in New Delhi, 
Tokyo, and Belgrade for their choice candi- 
dates. Ivy League men Kenneth Galbraith, 
Edwin Reischauer, and George Kennan got 
these appointments and they are also policy- 
makers. 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk was given a 
free hand for the other posts, which include 
Bonn and Rome—in the past reserved for 
heavy contributors in cash or campaign 
battles. 

He appointed Foreign Service officers with 
wide experience not only in the foreign fleld 
but also in the State Department, where they 


of our diplomatic machinery. 
The majority of them entered the Foreign 
Service after very exacting examination. 
These chiefs and deputy chiefs of missions 
have a thorough knowledge of world affairs. 
Many are capable of displaying their initi- 
ative and some could even be described as 
imaginative diplomats: 

Yet most of them are failing to show any 
of these qualities in their respective jobs. 
Why? The answer is difficult to find. 

Our foreign policies are not only in flux 
but are handled officially by the White House 
and the State Department and unofficially 
by faceless personalities in both policymak- 
ing quarters. The career ambassadors who 
have served in Washington know well that 
within the White House there are advisers 
to the President who enjoy listening to the 
Chief Executive's stanch speeches but know 
that they do not reflect policies. They know 
it Is in their power to change Mr, Kennedy’s 
mind. z 

They know that. within the State Depart- 
ment, Secretary Rusk is the policymaker. 
But they also know that reports from abroad 
reach him in distilled form and the dis- 
tilling is done by chiefs of desks, Assistant 
Secretaries, and policy planners located on 
what used to be called the fourth floor of the 
Department. 
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It was there, for instance, that the re- 
ports from our Ambassadors in Cuba before 
Batista’s exit underwent a distillation which 
induced our then Secretary Herter to decide 
that Castro was a reformer and not a Com- 
munist. 

It was in those distilleries that the de- 
cision was taken to hasten the overthrow of 
Syngman Rhee; it is there today, this re- 
porter is reliably informed, that efforts are 
being made to dispose of Portugal's benevo- 
lent dictator Salazar and, if possible, Spain's 
Franco. 

The career chiefs of mission are, after 
all, human, Many have no private income 
and must live on their salary and hope to 
remain long enough in service to enjoy a 
pension, which goes as high as $17,000 a 
year for those reaching the rank of perma- 
nent ambassador. 

After having served their stints in hard- 
ship posts they are loath to go to the Congo, 
Guinea, or Burma, which is their lot if they 
incure the displeasure of Washington. Any 
display of their capabilities and initiatives 
they know could embroil them in the clashes 
of politics. 


An Address by Former Governor 
Nutter of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1962, the former Governor of 
Montana, Mr. Don Nutter, was killed in 
an airplane crash. One of his last 
speeches was preserved on radio tape 
and is one which I feel should be read 
and studied by every American who is 
interested in freedom and our way of 
life. The following is a full text of his 
remarks: 


An ADDRESS BY FORMER GOVERNOR NUTTER, 
OF MONTANA 

Historically, this country down through 
the years has had two major political 
parties. Today, there exists within each of 
the two major parties a difference in politi- 
cal philosophy. We have the so-called con- 
servative Republican and the modern Re- 
publican; the conservative Jackson-Jelferson 
Democrat and the liberal leftwing Democrat. 

We use the terms “liberal” and “conser- 
vative.” The so-called liberals charge the 
ultraconservatives with being neo-Fas- 
cists." The conservatives equate the ultra- 
liberals with Socialists or Communists. Ex- 
tremism on one side has bred extremism on 
the other. 

It is time we, the American people, get 
down to the basic differences in political 
philosophy. There are those in this country, 
and I am one of them, who believe in the 
Constitution of the United States, and in 
the fundamental concepts of individual 
freedom and liberty. And—if you please— 
the free enterprise system in a competitive 
society, 

There are those who believe that our form 
of constitutional government is a failure and 
that it should be supplanted by one com- 
pletely foreign to those concepts of our 
Founding Fathers; one which is paternalistic 
to the end that individual freedom, liberty, 
free enterprise, and competition will be de- 
stroyed and be replaced with regulation, con- 
trol, domination, and ultimately, with to- 
talitarlanism. 
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The Constitution of the United States is 
the greatest document on government ever 
promulgated or written by man. The evils 
which plague this country today are those 
which have arisen out of a violation of the 
intent of that document. 

We have heard the charge that our Consti- 
tution is outmoded; that it is not flexible 
enough to provide good government in a 
changing world. The obvious answer to that 
charge is that this Nation has been under- 
going great changes since its birth. 

Provision is made for progress in our basic 
law by amendment. Our supreme law pro- 
vides that the people and their elected Repre- 
sentatives shall vote changes by amendment. 
In some instances, in violation of this prin- 
ciple, we have seen our Supreme Court warp 
the intent and the meaning of the written 
law. We have seen that Court violate our 
supreme law by legislating, thus depriving 
the Congress and the people of a guaranteed 
right. 

To those who are critical of our consti- 
tutional form of government, I would say 
this: Under that Constitution we became the” 
greatest Nation on earth. We have the 
highest standard of living on earth. Our 
system of education is unequaled by any 
nation. We enjoy more of the good things 
of life than any people anywhere. 

Our Government is our individual freedom 
and free enterprise system. Our freedom and 
our free enterprise system is our Govern- 
ment. 

The Constitution ts our legal guarantee 
of freedom to practice free enterprise. De- 
stroy our Constitution and you destroy indi- 
vidual freedom and our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Destroy individual freedom and free 
enterprise and you destroy our form of gov- 
ernment, 

This ls the greatest nation on earth. We 
attained this position because of a consti- 
tutional form of government which provided 
for individual liberty and freedom and al- 
lowed us to grow and develop under free en- 
terprise and competition. 

Do you realize that there are people in for- 
eign lands who would lle down and die if 
they could just live a portion of their life- 
time in these United States of America? 

Yet, with all that we have, and all that we 
are, there are those among us who would 
have us believe that some other form of gov- 
ernment is better; that socialism in its ulti- 
mate degree, communism, has something to 
offer; that the time has come for us to 
abandon our constitutional Government and 
accept in its place a one-world utopia. 

On a recent conference on the problem 
of feeding the people of the world, those in 
attendance were told that free enterprise 
would fail to do the job; that it had not 
and could not work internationally; that we 
should have a world food budget, a world 
money budget for food; that we should 
shed our nationalism for internationalism. 

What did that speaker think would work? 
Communism or socialism? Has he for- 
gotten that farmers and ranchers in this 
country, under free enterprise, have fed 
hungry people the world over? Has he for- 
gotten that we fed millions of people in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? Has he 
closed his eyes to the perennial famines in 
Communist Red China? 

He belitties the accomplishment of our 
system, but I would have him know that if 
he and his ADA friends would remove the 
shackles from American agriculture our 
farmers and our ranchers would meet any 
challenge. 

He spoke of a world money budget for 
food. He condemns free enterprise, but he 
would use the product of that system 
money—to attain his objective. He believes 
in a world welfare state and asks us to 
abandon our nationalism. 

With a wave of his hand, he would destroy 
the gains of American industry and business. 
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He would wipe out the accomplishments of 
American labor. He would destroy the in- 
centive in American agriculture. 

If he thinks sọ little of free enterprise, how 
does he explain the rise of West Germany, 
from a defeated and crushed country—a rub- 
ble if you please, to a position of economic 
strength and wealth? Possibly he does not 
know that the West Germans turned their 
backs on the socialistic program recom- 
mended by some of the ADA planners and 
elected to follow the course of individual 
freedom and competition, 

The philosophy of this one-world idealist 
Was, and is, totally lacking in the element 
Of realism. So, also, are those who know- 
ingly or unwittingly sell the Communist 
Une, reluctant to open their eyes to true 
facts. 

If communism is so good, why did the 
East Germans bulid a wall of concrete and 
barbed wire? To keep the West Germans 
out? Not at all. The wall was built to keep 
the enslaved East Germans under the yoke 
of communism. 

If communism is such a success, why are 
Unnumbered hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple on the China mainland living in misery 
and dying of starvation? 

Of those who preach the spineless doc- 
trine of "I'd rather be Red than dead,” I 
Would ask: Would the hundreds of East Ger- 
Mans who have crashed the wall in flight 
to freedom at the risk of their lives rather 
be Red than dead? Would the Poles, the 
East Germans, the Hungarians who fought 
against Red tanks with their bare hands, 
rather be Red than dead? 

What does all this mean to you and me? 
Just this: Through selfishness, greed, com- 
Placency, and apathy, we can cancel out 
aul the sacrifices made by us, by our fathers 
and by our forefathers. Through failure to 
exercise our constitutional rights and per- 
form our duties to protect this Nation, we 
dan and will drift away from our great 
heritage. 

Khrushchey once said, “We can't expect 
the American people to jump from capital- 
ism to communism, but we can assist their 
elected leaders in giving them small doses 
Of socialism until one day they awaken to 
find they have communism.” 

You and I must recognize communism 
for what it really is. A godless ideology 
Which upon human misery but offers 
no cure for it. That communism is a failure 
is evidenced by human suffering in every 

unist country without exception. 
t communism is our mortal enemy 
is evidenced by Lenin who said, “We will 
Luke Eastern Europe,” which they have done, 
nen we will organize the hordes of Asia,” 
2 they are doing, and we'll surround 
8 United States. That last bastion of 
t talism we won't haye to take, it will 
all into our outstretched hands like over- 
ripe fruit.” 
to nat can you and I do? We can elect 
Public office, not men who would sell 
ie souls to perpetuate themselves in of- 
+ but men and women who have faith 
di is country and in its future under in- 
vidual freedom, liberty, and free enterprise. 
® can take an active interest in good 
rican Government. We can, and must, 
an, don apathy and complacency. We can, 
20 must, fight for our constitutional way 
life, 

We must become fully informed of the ac- 
w mplishments and failures of the U.N. In 
t y Opinion, the failures of that organization 
ar outweigh the gains. 
= = Governor of Montana, I refused to pro- 
on m United Nations Day in Montana be- 
a 2 the U.N, has become little more than 
th ae for our enemies. It failed to act 
act o Hungarian blood bath. It failed to 

On the wall in Berlin. It failed to con- 
ple the enslavement of millions of peo- 
= Tt failed to condemn Russian nuclear 
ng. But it did not fall to force a pro- 
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Western Katangan government under a pro- 
Communist Central Congolese state. 

In the interest of world peace and free- 
dom from misery, I will support any or- 
ganization of nations dedicated to Christian 
principles and promoting freedom and liberty 
for all people, everywhere. The U.N. has 
failed this test. I did proclaim October 23 
as United States Day in Montana. 

Some months ago, I clipped a Warner- 
Swasey advertisement which reads in part 
as follows: 

“This could be America’s greater hour, but 
it will be a dismal failure, a shameful dis- 
grace, unless every American—every Ameri- 
can—shoulders his full share of self-respect- 
ing responsibility. There is no they—it is 
you, and me. There is no Washington to 
decide—you are Washington, There is no 
government to shoulder the responsibility— 
it is yours. On your actlon, your courage, 
your unselfishness, and mine, will depend 
great success or dismal failure. On you, 
may well depend America Itself.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, do we believe In the 
type of government which came to us as 
our great heritage? Or, do we believe some 
other form of government is better? This is 
the real issue, Let us not lose sight of it in 
name calling; in quibbling over definitions, 

This is God's country. May God help us 
to save America. 


Probable Results of Feed Grain Program 
for 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


; OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Francis A. Kutish, an agricul- 
tural economist at Iowa State University 
has made several studies of great impor- 
tance, several of which I have set forth 
in the Recorp from time to time, I think 
his recent analysis of the cost and op- 
eration of the 1961 feed grain program 
in 1961 and his analysis of its effect on 
acreage and probable results for 1962 
are among the most important contribu- 
tions to understanding matters of wide 
interest in agricultural legislation. The 
analysis of the effect on farm income, 
acreage, and probable 1962 results is 
below: = 
PROBABLE RESULTS OF FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

For 1962 
EFFECT ON FARM INCOME 


Net farm income was $12.7 billion in 1961, 
compared with $11.7 billion in 1960—mainly 
due to the benefits of the feed grain pro- 
gram and high crop yields. Government 
payments for retiring corn and grain 
sorghum acres to conservation uses made up 
$765 million of the $1 billion inorease in net 
farm income. 

Corn is being sold from CCC holdings to 
make those payments. Through January 26, 
1962, the USDA had sold 500 million bushels 
of grain (grain sorghum, barley, corn, and 
oats) in redemption of rights represented by 
pooled certificates with a value of $496 mil- 
lion. Much of the corn in Iowa was sold at 
$0.90 to $1 per bushel, If the corn had not 
been sold, the CCC was already obligated to 
pay 13.5 cents per bushel storage cost for 
each additional year that the corn was 
kept—plus interest on the money invested 
in the corn. At the early January 1962, rate 
of $0.95 per bushel for corn, 808 million 
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bushels of corn equivalent will be marketed 
out of CCC stocks to meet the certificates 
plus 6.7 million bushels of corn equivalent 
for utilization. Thus, farmers received the 
Government payments rather than the grain 
storage people. 

Without the feed grain program, net farm 
income would have been lower. Farmers 
would have received a lower price for the 
excess feed grains taken over by the CCC, 
The 585.71 million bushels of corn equiva- 
lent (164 million tons) which would have 
been added to CCC inventory would have 
required a cash outlay of $620.9 million 
(figures at $1.06 per bushel) by the CCC, 
plus interest and storage cost each year that 
the CCC owned the feed grains. 


HIGHER LIVESTOCK PRICES 


In figuring costs and returns on the pro- 
gram, we should not forget one of the main 
objectives—to prevent an oversupply of 
livestock and in turn low livestock prices. 
In the absence of the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram, very likely more hogs would have been 
produced in 1961-62 and both hogs and cattle 
would have been fed to heavier weights. 
Marketing more pounds of meat per animal 
adds to meat supplies just as does an increase 
in numbers of animals marketed. 

Increased hog marketing weights, coupled 
with an estimated increase of 6 percent in 
numbers of hogs produced, would have 
meant lower hog prices, Using a price elas- 
ticity of demand of 4. this increased hog 
output would have reduced average hog 
prices about 15 percent—or probably from 
$2 to $2.50 lower than they actually will be. 

The increased supply of pork would have 
competed with beef; cattle also would have 
been fed to heavier weights. The combina- 
tion would have lowered average cattle prices 
an estimated 8.75 per hundredweight. The 
increased egg output would have meant 
somewhat lower egg prices. The combined 
reduction in livestock income probably would 
have been around $450 million. 

Without controls on 1961 production con- 
tained in the 1961 feed grain program, the 
CCC would have been obligated to greatly 
increase its spendings for extra storage fa- 
cilities to handle the big takeover this fall. 
A large increase in feed grain surpluses would 
have undoubtedly brought pressures from 
city Congressmen to abandon farm pro- 
grams—or to go to much stricter supply- 
management controls which are politically 
unacceptable to many at the present time. 

The feed grain program has bought time— 
perhaps 1 or 2 years—in which to further 
perfect a longer run program to reduce pro- 
duction to current needs. 


EFFECT OF FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS ON CONSUMERS 

The 1961 feed grain program has not in- 
creased the price of food to consumers. 
Livestock production per person is slightly 
higher than a year ago. So the supply of 
food products was not reduced by the 
program. 

Had there been no program, the production 
of meat would have been somewhat larger 
(we estimate about 6 percent more pork). 
This would have meant bout 244 cents per 
pound lower retail prices on pork than what 
probably will prevail in 1962 and about 114 
cents a pound lower retail beef prices—or 
about 23 cents a week lower spending for 
meat for an average family of four persons— 
at the expense of about half a billion dol- 
lars lower farm income, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The corn yields per acre for the United 
States have increased as follows: 1950-59 
average, 44.1; 1960, 54.5; 1961, 61.8, a 73- 
bushel increase over 1960. 

This leads to the conclusion that the feed 
grain program with higher price supports 
limited to fewer acres did provide an in- 
centive for a faster rate of adoption of yield 
increasing practices. 
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In Iowa, total mixed fertilizer sales were 
down 44 percent, but sales of nitrogenous 
materials used mainly for corn were up 41 
percent causing total use to be up § percent. 
Considering the fact that nearly 3 million 
acres (23 percent) of the cornland was di- 
verted to conservation use as a result of the 
feed rogram, the use per acre.is up 
quite substantially. Not all of this fertilizer 
Was used on corn, however. Some of the 
fertilized land was later diverted to soy- 
beans by farmers in ofder to comply with the 
restriction on corn acreage. Had the sup- 
port price on corn not been raised 14 cents 
a bushel over the 1960 level, the pressure to 
increase fertilizer use would not have been 
as great—and the yields not risen as much 
over 1960 levels. 

A 1960 study of 315 farms randomly se- 
lected from all the counties in Iowa showed 
that 51.27 percent of the cornland was fer- 
tilized in the 1959 crop year. Much of the 
land that was fertilized was not fertilized 
to the optimum! recommendation. A 
1958-61 corn yield study of 16 counties 
showed an increase in nearly every county of 
the stalks per acre. The average ear weights 
per stalk indicates the effect of the stand 
level on corn yields. In most cases, yields 
could have been increased from 5 to 15 bush- 
els by increasing stands to the optimum.“ 

A study of nine counties in Iowa selected 
to represent the different farming type areas 
showed that over 65 percent of the farms 
have from 1 to 149 crops acres. Govern- 
ment programs have been based on land 
acreages. Pressure for expansion of farm 


size is likely to continue for several years, 
The participation in the feed grain program 
‘was as follows: 


Tenant-| Total 
operator | (percent) 
(pereent) 


255 


Participation was affected by tillable crop 
acres and tenure. More farmers who were 
tenants participated than owner-operators 
and more operators of large farms partici- 
pated than operators of small farms. 

The 1961 feed grain program halted the 
buildup of feed grain stocks. It will result 
in some longtime savings in Government 
farm costs. Some of the other bene- 
fits of the feed grain program include im- 
proved prices coming from revised support 
process. Some result from an apparent slow- 
down in the expansion of hog production. 
Other benefits stem from the Government 
payments on the retired corn-sorghum 
acres. 

The Government payment corresponds to 
the net payment that it is possible to earn 
from growing crops on the land. The farm 
operator has to spread his fixed costs over 
fewer acres; the tenant has to pay most of 
the variable costs, which could be one rea- 
son for the high tenant participation. An- 
other reason for high tenant participation 
is that the landlords on a crop share lease 
wanted the higher loan prices for their grain. 
Adoption of improved crop management 
practices, encouraged by the program, means 
lower unit production costs and higher aver- 
age operator and net returns per acre, per 
man, and per farm. 

FUTURE INTERREGIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


If the feed grain program continues the 
next few years to operate to hold feed prices 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, vol. 1, pt. 16, Iowa. 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station Ex- 
tension Service and Soll Conservation Serv- 
1 ice, corn yield study (project 1377). 
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at current prices, no great change in inter- 
regional livestock production and price re- 
lationships can be 

If CCC resale policy on grain is operated 
to permit a price level about 10 cents below 
loan level—or about 10 cents higher than 
the level prevailing this year—the effect 
would be to raise feed costs to all livestock 
producers. But on a percentage basis, the 
increase in costs would be greater in corn 
surplus areas than in deficit areas. 

If the current feed grain program results 
in a price level for feed grains equal to about 
10 cents a bushel below the loan level, this 
means that prices in the surplus areas may 
be increased about 11 percent while prices 
in the deficit areas would be increased about 
8.5 percent. The feed price increase in the 
surplus area as a result of the program will 
be 30 percent greater than in the deficit 
areas. Hog production, beef cattle fattening, 
and other livestock enterprises probably 
would be cut back more proportionately in 
the corn surplus areas than in the deficit 
areas the next few years. 

Given a chance for the livestock produc- 
tion to adjust to the higher prices of feed 
grain that would prevail over a program of 
restricting feed grain supplies for a few years, 
total livestock production would be held in 
check and cash receipts from livestock prod- 
ucts would increase. As a result, the value 
of all feed supplies, hay, and pasture as well 
as feed grains would increase. 

Farmers who purchase feeder cattle, calves, 
or hogs for finishing purposes realize a more 
or less average return over a period of years 
which pays for their feed in other costs in 
finishing the animals. Less than 15 percent 
of the feed grains are utilized for fattening 
beef cattle. For this reason changes in the 
prices of grain fattened beef cattle are 
largely passed on to producers of feeder cat- 
tle by competitive market forces. Feeders 
find that the price of feed grains are largely 
determined by the demand from hog pro- 
ducers, dairymen, and poultrymen. With 
supplies of all meat animals, poultry, and 
dairy products held in check by a continuing 
feed grain program, beef cattle prices would 
be higher than they would in the absence of 
such a feed grain program. Cattle feeders 
soon would bid up the price of feeder ani- 
mals as a result in the increased price for 
finished cattle. 


Longer time benefits of a feed grain re- 
striction program thus would be shared by 
all producers of livestock feeds and by all 
producers of livestock except by livestock 
feeders such as cattle feeders or commercial 
egg producers who buy all their animals and 
all thelr feeds. However, these latter groups 
would not be affected adversely by feed grain 
restriction programs once the initial period 
of adjustment to the higher prices has been 
made. To the extent that livestock prices 
were raised, food costs to consumers likewise 
would increase. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF 1962 PROGRAM 
PROBABLE RESULTS 


In mid-February, the signup for the 1962 
feed grain program had just barely been 
started. It is too early to tell definitely how 
it would progress and finally turn out, 

Under these conditions the following as- 
sumptions about the extent of participation 
are made: Oats—same production as in 1961; 
grain sorghums—same participation as in 
1961; barley—30 percent reduction in acre- 
age harvested due to the feed grain program 
with the yield up from a national average of 
30.3 bushels to 32.5 bushels per acre due to 
the feed grain program; corn—two assump- 
tions—the first, same acreage harvested by 
participators with 0.5 million acres more 
grown by noncooperators, and the second 
assumption, 10 percent less participation in 
the feed grain and 0.75 million 
acres more by noncooperators, Corn yields 
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2.3 bushels an acre less than in 1961, due to 
less favorable weather conditions. 

With the first assumption on corn (the 
same participation as in 1961), the 1962 
production of feed grains would be 137 mil- 
lion tons. With the second assumption, the 
production would be 137.4 million tons. As 
a comparison, the 1961 production was 140.6 
million tons, 

Corn is the big factor in the feed grain 
production. And if yields slip a bit, due to 
less favorable weather in 1962, and with bar- 
ley included, there is a good chance that the 
production of feed grains will be no larger 
than in 1961 and probably smaller. 

Thus, as of February 15, the prospect is for 
4 to 7 million tons further reduction in feed 
grain stocks by October 1, 1963—particularly 
if hog production continues to rise slowly 
and thus increase feed grain utilization in 
the coming feeding year. 

As the signup for the 1962 program pro- 
gresses, it will be necessary to update these 
calculations on 1962 prospects. 


PROJECTION TO 1965 


The major problem in projecting 1965 
prospects under a continued feed grain pro- 
gram concerns what yields to expect. Since 
1956 we have had some kind of a farm pro- 
gram in effect which reduced the land in 
cultivation. The soil bank removed land 
under the acreage reserve program in 1956, 
1957, and 1958. Land has been removed 
ever since 1956 under the conservation re- 
serve program. And the 1961 and 1962 feed 
grain programs have removed land from cul- 
tivation. > 

Obviously, all of these programs have had 
some effect on yields by removing poorer 
quality land, This in turn has affected the 
average yleld per acre. Land selection fac- 
tor also is interrelated with the response 
from weather, technology, increased fertilizer 
use, and the like—in other words, due to land 
selection, the average response from im- 
proved tehcnology and weather may be 
greater. ~ 

If one assumes: (1) a trend increase of 
1.44 bushels of corn per acre in yield since 
1956 (e., one-half of the increase in yield 
per acre from 1956 to 1961); (2) a continued 
program effect of 2.5 bushels per acre from 
the operation of the program; and (3) nor- 
mal weather—the projected corn yield for 
1965 would be 62.9 bushels per acre. 

Another approach is that taken by George 
Brandow.? He assumed the net upward corn 
yield trend of 1.67 bushels per acre since 
1950, attributed largely to technological ad- 
vance, after adjusting yields for the effects 
of acreage reduction since 1956. This gave 
Brandow a projected normal weather yield 
of 65.1 bushels per acre in 1965. 

Thompson! evaluated the weather factors 
in the production of corn for Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri. These States 
accounted for 47.5 percent of the corn acre- 
age in the United States in 1961. His study 
indicated that the feed grain program in- 
creased yields by about 2.3 bushels per acre 
in 1961 over what they would have been in 
the absence of the program. He calculated 
a trend yield increase for these five States 
of 081 bushels per acre. Converting this to 
a national basis, gives a projected 1965 corn 
yield, with normal weather, under the pres- 
ent program of 55.5 bushels per acre. 


Future Price and Income Effects of Cur- 
rent Agricultural Policies,” George Brandow, 
Pennsylvania State University. Nov. 29, 
1961. 

Iowa State University Center for Agri- 
culture and Economic Adjustment, “Dy- 
namics of Land use.” Iowa State University 
Press, 1961. 
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Tant 4.—Projected feed grain production in 
1965 at 3 levels of corn yields 


Acres Carry- 1065 crop year 
feed out 
Corn | grains | stocks 
yield har- ut end | Produc | Utillza- | Change 
por vested | of year tion tion |in stocks 
acre (mit (mil- (mil- (mil- (mil- 
lion) Hon lion lion lion 
tons) tons) tons) tons) 
Ro 107 36.5 140.5 155 -8 5 
. 1 107 46.0 150.0 155 —5.0 
55,5 107 4.0 134.0 155 —19.0 


Table 4 summarizes the variation in feed 
grain production projected for 1965 at the 
three levels of corn yields. The acreage of 
feed grain is assumed to remain at the 1961 
level and that 2.2 million acres of barley will 
be diverted. 

Utilization of feed grain in 1965 is pro- 
jected at 155 million tons; this will result 
in a quantity of livestock production that 
will move into market channels with the 
assistance of domestic consumption subsidy 
programs in effect in 1961 at farm prices for 
livestock approximately equal to those in 1960 
and slightly lower poultry and egg prices 
than in 1960.“ 

The effect of yields on storage stocks in 
1965 can be readily seen in table 4. Under 
the projection of high corn yields, carryout 
stocks at the end of the 1965 crop year would 
be down to 46 million tons. Under the 
Medium yield projection, stocks would be 
down to 36.5 million tons. But under the 
low yleld projection, stocks would be down 
to about 40 million tons by the end of the 
1963 crop year. 

CONCLUSION 

It is apparent that the most important 
factor in the next few years is what happens 
to crop yields—this depends upon weather 
and the uptrend due to adoption of new 
technology. Given normal weather, it would 
appear that a continuation of the present 
feed grain program would result in much 
better balanced carryout stocks of feed grains 
by 1965. By the mid-1960's (sooner if 
weather is given greater weight in appraising 
the 1961 bumper crop yields) it should be 
possible to reduce the amount of acreage 
diverted because it will be no longer neces- 
sary to reduce the amount of feed grain 
carryover stocks. This would permit an ex- 
+ pansion in 1966 feed grain acreage equiva- 
lent to somewhere from 8 to over 12 million 
tons—depending upon the trend in yields 
that actually is prevailing. 

However, the level of production projected 
by Brandow would be gaining on utilization 
by the mid-1960's. And by the late 1960's 
stocks would again begin to accumulate if 
trends projected by him were to continue, 


* Op. cit., p. 17, Brandow. 


The Future Homemakers of America 
Deserve Our Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year National Future Homemakers of 
America Week will be observed from 
April 1 through 7, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to commend the over 
500,000 young women and their able 
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leaders who are members of this out- 
standing organization. I believe they 
fully deserve our support and recogni- 
tion because these young ladies are not 
only contributing greatly to. personal, 
family, and community living today, but 
are conscientiously preparing themselves 
for the vital role they will play in the 
future of this country. 

The Future Homemakers of America 


is an incorporated, nonprofit national 


organization composed of students 
studying homemaking in junior and 
senior high schools. Any girl who is 
taking or has taken a homemaking 
course in school is eligible for member- 
ship. The U.S. Office of Education and 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion serve as cosponsors, and cooperat- 
ing groups are home economics sections 
of the National Education Association 
and American Vocational Association. 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky was 
the first State to charter the Future 
Homemakers of America, and in the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Kentucky, 
which I have the honor to represent, 


local FHA chapters are extremely active 


and well organized. Their influence on 
the community is felt in innumerable 
ways, and not only do these young 
women benefit personally by their FHA 
membership, but the lives of their fu- 
ture husbands and children will be en- 
riched by the valuable instruction they 
are now receiving. These girls are ably 
assisted in their endeavors by their 
home economics teachers and other in- 
terested women who appreciate and 
understand the importance of training 
them in the fine art of homemaking. 

Not only in the Second District, but 
throughout the State of Kentucky, 
FHA’ers are very active and a good il- 
lustration of this is a State project en- 
titled “Clean Up, Don’t Litter Up.” This 
project contributes to the national proj- 
ect, “Youth Can Do.” One hundred and 
ninety-seven chapters have participated 
by sponsoring locker clean-up projects, 
helping clean up parks, and distributing 
8,850 red plastic litter bags stamped with 
the FHA emblem and chapter name. 
Also, 3,609 individual FHA‘ers have car- 
ried out such related projects as: haying 
family work-together days, keeping 
homes and yards clean, removing trash, 
doing special house-cleaning projects., 
and painting the interior of their homes. 
The Kentucky FHA chapters have been 
commended by the State citizens’ beauti- 
fication committee for “outstanding ac- 
complishments to make Kentucky a 
cleaner, greener land.” To me, this is a 
very fine example of one of the many 
ways-in which members of the Future 
Homemakers of America contribute to 
the betterment of their family and com- 
munity. life, 

The proposed national program of 
work for 1962-65 for the Future Home- 
makers of America deserves our consid- 
eration as I believe it expresses exceed- 
ingly well the high ideals and objectives 
of this organization. The overall goal 
is to help individuals improve personal, 
family, and community living,” and the 
four national objectives are: first, dis- 
covering myself and my worth to others; 
second, contributing to the joys and sat- 
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isfactions of family living; third, 
strengthening my education for future 
roles; and, fourth, launching good citi- 
zenship through homemaking. This pro- 
gram crystallizes in a national program 
of work the aims, ambitions, and de- 
sires of the Future Homemakers of 
America to be good citizens now and suc- 
cessful homemakers in the future. 

The very foundation of our Christian 
civilization is based on the family unit, 
and it is the wives and mothers of Amer- 
ica who have the responsibility for pro- 
viding the cohesive and stabilizing in- 
fluence so necessary to the continuance 
of an integrated family life. The train- 
ing our young women are now receiving 
in their FHA work will enable them to 
assume with dignity, warmth, intelli- 
gence,.and understanding the all-im- 
portant role of homemaker. They will 
bring to the future homes of America the 
truth and love, faith and security that 
must be present in each home if we are 
to successfully preserve the ideals of 
Western civilization against the ma- 
terialistic forces at work in the world 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, the closing words of the 
FHA creed are: 

We are the Futume Homemakers of Amer- 


ica. We face the future with warm courage 
and high hope. 


It is a pleasure at this time to com- 
mend the FHA’ers all over our country 
who are doing such an outstanding job 
of preparing themselves for the vital po- 
sition of homemaker, and I think we can 
face the future with high hope knowing 
that our homes will be in good and cap- 
able hands, 


John L. Lewis Succeeds George H. Love 
as Coal Policy Conference Board 
Chairman—Emergency Planning Direc- 
tor McDermott Delivers Significant Ad- 
dress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day it was my privilege to have attended, 
with my colleague from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] and my colleagues from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], a significant lunch- 
eon held in Washington in connection 
with the third annual meeting of the 
National Coal Policy Conference. 

Speaker for the occasion was the Hon- 
orable Edward A. McDermott, Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning in the executive department of our 
Federal Government. 

George H. Love, chairman of the 
board of Consolidation Coal Co. and 
chairman of the board of Chrysler 
Corp., who has served as chairman of 
the board of the National Coal Policy 
Conference since its founding 3 years 
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ago, presided at the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the luncheon. 

Earlier in the day, John L. Lewis, 
president emeritus of the United Mine 
Workers of America,who, as president of 
UMWA, was one of the cofounders of 
the National Coal Policy Conference with 
Mr. Love, was elected NCPC board chair- 
man to succeed the latter, also a co- 
founder. The National Coal Policy Con- 
ference is, as Members of Congress 
generally know, an organization which 
draws component membership from the 
leadership of coal producers, the United 
Mine Workers of America, the coal- 
carrying railroads, electric power util- 
ities, and coal mine equipment manu- 
facturers. 

The election of Mr. Lewis to head the 
board of directors of NCPC marks his 
return to a more active role in coal policy 
matters. However, even though he re- 
tired as president of the UMWA on Jan- 
uary 14, 1960, after almost 40 years as 
the executive head of that splendid labor 
movement, Mr. Lewis has continued his 
vital interest in its affairs as its presi- 
dent emeritus and likewise has continued 
to serve as a member of the board of the 
National Coal Policy Conference. 

The history of labor-management 
relations in the coal industry is replete 
with incidents of the conflicts which 
occurred with John L. Lewis and George 
H, Love representing contending forces 
at the bargaining table during union- 
producer negotiations. 

However, it is indicative of the nature 
of the men and the qualities of their 
statesmanship that both Mr. Lewis and 


Mr. Love, after years of involvement in 


the problems of negotiating for their in- 
terests, came to realize that the future of 
the coal industry necessitated more 
amicable cooperation between labor and 
management. 

That cooperation is best manifested 
in the formation and the functioning of 
the National Coal Policy Conference 
with these two outstanding men as the 
principal cofounders. It is indeed fit- 
ting that Mr. Lewis should have suc- 
ceeded Mr. Love to the NCPC board 


chairmanship. 

At today's luncheon, NCPC President 
Joseph E. Moody, on behalf of the mem- 
bership, expressed in word and by gift 
the officers’ and members’ appreciation 
for the very real services performed by 
Mr. Love during his 3-year tenure. 

I desire also to acknowledge with 
gratitude the splendid cooperation I 
have received from the National Coal 
Policy Conference under the leadership 
of Mr. Love and Mr. Moody, and to ex- 
press also appreciation for the helpful- 
ness of the competent staff supporting 
their efforts. Being a Member of the 
Congress from a State with a vital in- 
terest in the health and progress of the 
coal industry and the West Virginians 
who toll in that industry, I seek always 
to work diligently for improvement in 
their status. In these efforts, the ofi- 
cers and members of the National Coal 
Policy Conference have provided vital 
information and competent counsel. 

But, Mr. President, the National Coal 
Policy Conference is much more than a 
one-industry self-interest organization. 
It has provided invaluable, enlightened, 
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and patriotic leadership in the move- 

ment for the national fuels and energy 

study now one of the missions of the 

Senate Committee on Interior and In- 

sular Affairs. It is a strong proponent, 

as is the Senator now addressing you, 
of a vitally needed national fuels and 
energy policy. 

And the conference, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Love and Mr. Moody, has 
consistently sought to bring the energy 
fuels groups together in a common en- 
deavor to support a continuation of the 
quota system under the oil imports con- 
trol program. Their efforts in this con- 
nection have been forthright, honorable, 
and intelligently performed and they are 
sincere in their belief that six healthy 
domestic fuels industries are absolutely 
essential to the total economy and the 
national security. I am privileged to 
share these viewpoints and to support 
their efforts in what we believe to be the 
best national interest. 

Mr. President, the address delivered 
at today’s NCPC luncheon by Acting Di- 
rector McDermott of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning included noteworthy and 
appropriate reference to these matters 
which are under study by that office 
and other departments of the executive 
branch. But Mr. McDermott's speech 
was, in fact, a much broader and more 
comprehensive review of emergency 
planning activities and functions than 
those which relate alone to fuels con- 
siderations. I commend him for his 
lucid and forceful message and I request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, and I hope 
that it will have the diligent attention 
of Senators and many, many of our fel- 
low citizens which it properly deserves. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage was inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Epwarp A. MCDERMOTT, AcTING 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING, 
BEFORE THE Nationa, Coat Pourcy CON- 
FERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 28 
It is a privilege and a pleasure to speak to 

members of the National Coal Policy Con- 

ference. 

As representatives of labor and manage- 
ment in the coal industry, of the utility and 
power companies that use coal, of the trans- 
portation industry that carries it, and of the 
companies that make mining equipment, you 
hold a point of view that Is neither short- 
sighted nor narrow. You recognize and work 
for a common interest and rightfully regard 
the coal industry as an indispensable na- 
tional asset in peace and war. 

Of course a point of view is shaped by 
one’s own problems and aims. This we call 
“enlightened self-interest.” When the late 
Robert Benchley was a student at Harvard 
he was confronted by an examination asking 
that he discuss an international fisheries 
dispute related to trawl territorics from the 
point of view of the two countries involved. 
Lacking any Information, Mr. Benchley's an- 
swer began: “I know nothing about the 
point of view of elther country so I shall dis- 
cuss the question from the point of view of 
the fish.” : 

As Director of the Office for Emergency 
Planning, I speak to you in the best in- 
terest of the American people and I know 
something about your point of view. 

As chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Soft Coal Industry, I 
know something of your objectives and your 
problems, and I have come to appreciate the 
importance of a vital and healthy coal in- 
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dustry. In this regard, let me say that the 
National Coal Policy Conference, both in 
concept and constructive action, reflects a 
philosophy that exemplifies free enterprise 
at its best. 

I was never among the shortsighted ob- 
servers who thought the coal industry was 
dying and defeated. An industry which 
could more than double its production per 
man-day in a few years is not ready to be 
counted out. 

The climate of cooperation engendered by 
the National Coal Policy Conference has not 
only yielded new uses and markets for coal, 
it has fostered a solidarity seldom attained 
in the industrial world. 

It took foresight, courage, and patience to 
face up to the technological, social, and 
human problems which afflicted your indus- 
try. Yours is the kind of enlightened enter- 
prise which must be emulated by other seg- 
ments of our economy If we are to sustain 
our national growth in the critical years 
ahead. 

I do not imply that this conference can 
remedy all the difficulties of the industry 
overnight, but you have proven the value of 
the industrywide approach. 

Certainly the serious unemployment prob- 
lem must never go unnoticed. To some de- 
gree, the disheartening hardship of pro- 
longed idleness has been alleviated by Gov- 
ernment food-stamp programs and other re- 
lief measures. But these are not long-range 
solutions. We must attack the problem at 
its roots. In this regard, President Kennedy 
recently sign a bill providing for a nation- 
wide retraining program. It applies to men 
and women who, through no fault of their 
own, have been unable to find work, This 
measure should be of immense benefit to the 
coal industry. 

Another measure now being studied by the 
Congress should give impetus to the coal 
industry. A week ago President Kennedy 
sent to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House a proposed bill to fa- 
cilitate the construction of pipelines to 
transport coal slurry in interstate commerce. 
This new method of transportation already 
has been tested successfully. If the rights- 
of-way can be obtained through this legisla- 
tion, we shall have greatly reduced the long- 
range cost of transporting coal from the 
mines to the consumer. 

In stressing the importance of such legis- 
lation, President Kennedy declared: “The 
Coal resurces of our Nation constitute one of 
our greatest assets. They launched our in- 
dustrial development and they provide a 
great reservoir of energy. They can be a 
stimulus to our economic growth.” 

In many ways the history of the coal in- 
dustry parallels the history of emergency 
planning. In both instances a “cultural lag” 
occurred, in which we failed to recognize and 
Tespond vigorously to the scientific and in- 
dustrial realities of our time. 

A decade ago it was possible to develop a 
sound emergency planning structure through 
Federal programs and policies. Today, we 
must make equal efforts on the State and 
local level. I shall discuss this problem 
later. Actually, the Office of Emergency 
Planning inherited mobilization functions 
dating back to World War I, when the Na- 
tional Goyernment first gained valuable ex- 
perience in this ficld. This experience 
formed the basis of our Nation’s successful 
mobilization efforts in World War II, and was 
further enlarged during the Korean crisis. 

In brief, the Office of Emergency Planning 
is responsible for the mobilization and man- 
agement of the Nation's resources in the in- 
terest of national security. 

Among other things, this includes meas- 
ures to wage economic offensive in concert 
with friendly nations, national plans and 
facilities to preserve the Federal structure 
under any emergency, Federal natural dis- 
aster relief actions, a function which kept us 
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extremely busy in the last few weeks, and a 
broad advisory role to the President in the 
field of tariffs, import quotas, and other eco- 
nomic areas with a direct bearing on the 
Rational security. z 

Understandably, this latter responsibility 
is of direct concern to the National Coal 
Policy Conference. The key to the role of 
Office of Emergency Planning is found in the 
Phrase “bearing on the national security.” 

Simply stated, OEP is concerned with eco- 
nomie strength as it relates to our capability 
in the cold war, possible limited war, or, in 
the extreme case, an attack upon this Nation 
With nuclear weapons. 

This does not mean that economic strength 
is not an important end in itself. On the 
Contrary, if the two criteria are not identical 
they are, at the very least, closely related. 
Nevertheless, the distinction must be drawn 
between the two. 

In the Soviet Union, for example, heavy 
industry, defense, research and development 
have a much higher claim on manpower, 
€quipment, facilities and materials than in 
the United States. Conversely, the produc- 
tion of consumer goods is given a much lower 
Priority in Soviet planning. The Soviets 
have consistently channeled 35 to 40 per- 
Cent of their smaller gross national product 
into investment and defense in comparison 
With 15 to 20 percent for these requirements 
in the United States. 

I do not suggest that we imitate their 
Methods, lower our standard of living, or 
Change our basic economic structure. It is 
to our credit—and a glaring weakness of 

tarlan planning—that we can satisfy 
both consumer needs and national security 
requirements at one and the same time. 
ately, we do not have to choose be- 

tween the two. 

But let us never forget that an inherently 

economy can sustain a formidable 
Military establishment for some time, ff 
feared to do so. We had ample and agon- 
izing evidence of this in the early days of 
World War II. Happily, we were able to 
fight a “holding action” and our industrial 
Complex proved its ability to convert to war 
time requirements in an amazingly short 
Period. 

However, our economy today is more com- 
Plex. We are not likely to have a breathing 
Spell. Most of all our mainland is vulner- 
able to attack. 

Thus we face an unprecedented need for 
advance planning and automatic responses 
to any threat. 

In this respect, the Office of Emergency 

works with the Department of 
Interior to assure adequate supplies of all 
fuels in the interest of the national security. 
We have spelled out the responsibilities, 
functions, and organization of all levels of 
Sovernment and industry for emergency 
management and operations of our fuel in- 
dustries. 

The working relationship between OEP 
and the Department of the Interior became 
even stronger on February 16, when President 
Kennedy signed nine Executive orders as- 
Signing important emergency preparedness 
Tunctions to Cabinet and independent agen- 
cies. These executive orders have the effect 
25 upgrading the entire emergency plenning 

unction, To quote the order it directs that 
agencies “develop a state of readiness with 
despect to all conditions of national emer- 
States „including attack upon the United 


re statement gives you an idea of the 
the hasan Placed upon these efforts by 

The President has charged me, as Director 
Of the Office of Emergency Planning, with 
a responsibility to advise and assist him in 

termining policy for and coordinating the 
Performance of these functions with the 
total national preparedness program. 
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Under this Executive order, the Secretary 
of the Interior prepares national emergency 
plans for fuels. Our studies indicate that 
the availability of fuels in an emergency 
would be critical to the recovery and reha- 
billtation of the entire country. At the 
President's direction, my office maintains a 
constant surveillance of a mandatory oll im- 
port program instituted 3 years ago when an 
unreasonably high level of imports appeared 
to be discouraging expansion of our domestic 
industry. We make a monthly survey of 
residual oll prices on the east coast. A com- 
prehensive summary of this survey is issued 
each month. 

In addition, we are now conducting a study 
to determine the effect, from the standpoint 
of national security, of imports of residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel, During this 
investigation we have received and carefully 
examined extensive material from numerous 
organizations, including the National Coal 
Association. The Secretaries of all Depart- 
ments with an interest in this question have 
been consulted. We will shortly submit our 
findings to the President and a decision 
should be forthcoming very soon. 

President Kennedy has also directed that 
we undertake a much broader study of na- 
tional petroleum requirements and supplies 
relative to national security. As a frame- 
work for this investigation, the President 
said the study will take into account not 
only the welfare of the domestic petroleum 
industries, but also the need to promote the 
Nation’s economic growth in the face of 
rapid technological and world changes.” 

This study is now being carried forward 
by an interagency Petroleum Study Com- 
mittee under my chairmanship. It consists 
of Cabinet-level representatives from the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Defense, 
Justice, Interior, Commerce, and Labor. Our 
conclusions and recommendations should be 
ready this summer. In all of these matters 
I can assure you that no consideration is 
overlooked. We strive to reach objective and 
balanced judgments based solely on the needs 
of national security. 

Until now, my remarks have centered on 
areas of direct interest to this audience. But 
when we talk about the stresses and strains 
of cold war or possible limited war, we are 
thinking in terms of the world’s most com- 
plex economy, presently generating an aver- 
age gross national product of about $560 bil- 
lion annually, Within another 3 years this 
will have increased to $625 billion a year. 

More than 4 million businesses are con- 
cerned with this economy, producing about 
8 million items. About 67 million persons 
are employed in these businesses, with an 
additional 4 million farmers making up our 
agricultural economy. It is the most pro- 
ductive and fruitful economy on this globe. 
Freedom to experiment, and risk and profit 
are its hallmarks, Nevertheless the problems 
of making this free enterprise system work 
for the common good are difficult enough 
under conditions of cold war or possible 
limited conflict. 

But try to imagine our economy hit by a 
massive nuclear attack, as a result of which 
a substantial percentage of our productive 
capacity is either disrupted or destroyed. 

Imagine our Federal Government tem- 
porarily unable to regulate or administer, 
or to automatically and instantly respond. 
Assume that islands of survival would exist 
among the heavily damaged areas or the 
partly damaged areas close to them, and 
that these would include wholly undamaged 
but demoralized communities. 

What would be the alternative to con- 
ventional operations and classic procedures? 

It is at this juncture that emergency 
planning has made a sharp break with the 
past. If this country is to deal with post- 
attack economic problems and controls it 
will have to rely heavily on State and local 
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machinery. Our destiny as a nation win be 
determined by the contributions which 
States and local communities can make to 
survival and recovery from nuclear assault. 

In brief, the States must prepare to: 

1, Continue the services and the func- 
tions of constitutional government under 
any conditions. 

2. Manage and provide essential resources 
including food, fuel, power, transportation, 
and communications services. 

3. Stabilize the economy and control and 
preserve the monetary and credit systems. 

Two months ago the Office of Emergency 
Planning sent a letter to the Governors of 
every State outlining the specific actions 
which were recommended. As a starter, 
every Governor has been asked to appoint 
an emergency planning director and to 
establish an emergency resources planning 
committee drawn from government and civic 
leadership. They will advise the Governor 
in evaluating the resource readiness of the 
State, and in identifying deficient areas and 
those steps needed to correct these weak- 
nesses. 

Concurrently, area offices of OEP have 
- been instructed to offer all possible assistance 
and guidelines to the States. 

These actions are being followed up by a 
series of eight area conferences, three of 
which already have been held. Assembled 


comprising each planning area. These are 
the men and women who will form the nu- 
cleus of task forces in the major resources 
areas. 

From top staff people of OEP they receive 
briefings on each aspect of what Is called 
the comprehensive program for survival of 
Government and management of resources. 
Additionally, specialists from other Federal 
agencies, at national and regional level, are 
available for discussion in depth of specific 
problems and procedures. 

These meetings constitute the first full- 
scale assault on the complex tasks of local 
emergency - While we anticipated 
good results, the conferences held so far have 
exceeded our expectations. First, they pro- 
vide a forum to explain and suggest how 
States may adapt a considerable backlog of 
Federal experience to their unique require- 
ments. But equally important, they give 
local leaders an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, and they are very thoughtful and 
penetrating questions indeed. More often 
than not, we have answers, but when we 
don't have answers we've learned something. 
In other words we are getting to the heart 
of local emergency planning for the first 
time. We expect a period of trial and error; 
we expect to uncover mistakes and to run 
into unusual situations not encountered in 
the past. Above all, we are aiming for a 
nationwide capability to respond automati- 
cally and effectively in any emergency thrust 
upon us. 

I hope many of you will participate in this 
local planning as it begins to emerge in your 
respective communities. 

It is one more obligation of the citizen- 
leader in this age of atomic arithmetic, 
missiles and rockets. 

You will note that I stress the citizen- 
leader rather than the individual citizen, 
Civil defense is truly a task dependent upon 
concrete actions on the part of each Ameri- 
can citizen. The Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning does not look for a passive citizenry 
by any means; public support is needed here 
too. But the functions of emergency plan- 
ning are, to a much larger degree, rooted 
in group action, by governments, industry, 
civic and trade organizations. We need pub- 
lic comprehension as much as companion 
programs in civil defense, but the crucial 
test will be one of leadership. It is the 
leaders on .every level of our society that 
must supply the vision and vigor, enthu- 
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siasm and energy, and a sense of direction, 
purpose and dedication to emergency 
planning. 

Clearly, the national interest makes this 
new endeavor necessary. In a world in 
which nothing is certain except yesterday, 
and nothing more uncertain than tomorrow, 
we must be ready to move quickly and pur- 
posefully to meet human needs, conserve 
resources, restore productive facilities and 
reestablish a functioning society capable of 
controlling its own destiny, a society capable 
of perpetuating the priceless heritage of 
freedom which is ours. 


Postal Rate Bill Serious as It Affects 
Small Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out giving Members of the House a 
chance to vote on the postal rate in- 
crease bill it passed the House. In this 
bill are some very serious increases that 
may well end the publication of many 
weeklies and small dailies. 

I think the House should take another 
good look at this rate increase bill. Its 
effect on weeklies and dailies is way out 
of line compared to increases for large 
dailies and magazines. 

Mr. Speaker, to prove my point, I, 
under unanimous consent, include cer- 
tain editorials and articles from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel: 

WEEKLIES URGE END ro Free MAIL 


Mapison, March 24.—Publishers of Wis- 
consin’s weekly and semiweckly newspapers 
have voted by a topheavy margin of 130 to 
4 to recommend that Congress abolish the 
free-in-county mailing privilege extended 
to newspapers. 

The poll was taken by mail by the Wiscon- 
sin Press Association. 

POSTAL RATE BILL 

The proposal to do away with free mail- 
ing of a portion of local newspapers was 
recommended by the association's board of 
directors recently in connection with the 
postal rate increase bill already passed by 
the House. 

Under the House bill a surcharge of 1 
cent per copy would be charged on each 
newspaper mailed outside the county of pub- 
lication. 

An association survey revealed this pro- 
vision alone would amount to a postage 
cost increase ranging from 38 to 200 percent 
for Wisconsin community papers. 

A detailed study of mailing costs of 32 
papers shows 23 would be subject to post- 
age boosts of 108 to 200 percent. The as- 
sociation board unanimously approved a 
resolution opposing this measure. 

LAW MISUNDERSTOOD 


Association action in proposing the elimi- 
nation of free-in-county mailing was 
prompted by the fact that this provision 
of the malling laws is commonly misunder- 
stood and newspapers are subject to much 
unfounded criticism as being recipients of 
& substantial postal subsidy. 

Actually, only a small proportion of news- 
papers mailed are eligible to be handled 
free; several of the newspapers in the as- 
sociation survey have no papers that are 
mailed free. 
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The resolution approved by Wisconsin 
Press Association members voices opposition 
to the postal rate bill already passed by the 
House (H.R. 7927), proposes elimination of 
the free-in-county mailing privileges, and 
proposes that papers presently mailed free 
be charged for at rates equal to those 
charged for other newspapers mailed in the 
county of publication. 


POSTAL PERIL 


Two recent news stories in the Sentinel 
revealed the shocking inequity of the postal 
rate bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and now before the Post Office Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate. 

The bill would add 1 cent to the cost of 
malling each copy of a newspaper or maga- 
zine outside the county of publication, re- 
gardless of the weight of the publication or 
the distance of the mailing. 

Second-class postal rates now are 1 cent 
per pound inside the county, 2½ cents per 
pound outside the county, with a minimum 
of one-eighth of a cent per copy inside the 
county, one-half cent outside. For the more 
distant zones, there are additional charges 
per pound based on the proportion of ad- 
vertising to editorial matter. 

For a small weekly or daily paper mailed 
across a county line, the proposed postal 
“surcharge” would amount to a 200-percent 
increase in mailing costs. 

For a large Sunday newspaper or heavy 
magazine mailed a long distance, the 1- 
cent surcharge might amount to an increase 
of less than 5 percent in total malling cost. 

Here in Wisconsin, some newspapers de- 
pend very heavily on out-of-county malling; 
others do most of their mailing within their 
own county, where no postal increase is pro- 
posed; still others do very little mailing. 

Thus the Eau Claire Leader and Telegram, 
with nearly half of its circulation going out- 
side of Eau Claire County by mail, would 
have an increase in annual mailing costs of 
$36,000, more than doubling its present costs. 
The Racine Journal-Times, on the other 
hand, with slightly more circulation than 
the Eau Claire daily, would have its mailing 
costs raised by only about $750. 

Some of Wisconsin's small weekly papers 
would have their mailing costs Increased by 
200 percent; others would scarcely feel the 
postal increase. 

If it is necessary to raise postal rates, they 
should be raised so that the burden falls 
fairly and evenly on all users of the mails. 

The present bill is erratic and discrimina- 
tory., It would endanger the very existence 
of some newspapers and magazines, especially 
the smaller ones. 

In these fast-moving and perilous times, 
we cannot afford to restrict in any way the 
free flow of news, information, and opinion. 


Postat Hixe Wovutp Hurt WEEKLIES 


Mantson, March 14.—A heavy and discrim- 
inatory financial burden will be placed on 
many Wisconsin weekly newspapers if Con- 
gress passes the House-approved postal rate 
increase bill. 

A survey just completed by the Wisconsin 
Press Association reveals that 31 of its mem- 
ber papers will suffer increases in postal 
costs ranging from 38 percent to 200 percent. 

Carl A. Zielke, association secretary, ex- 
plained at his Madison headquarters that the 
bill would levy a one cent per piece sur- 
charge on second class mail (magazines and 
newspapers) in addition to the present basic 
rate of 244 cents per pound for all mail going 
outside the county of publication. 

Within the county of publication, the mail 
is either delivered free or at a reduced rate 
of 1 cent per pound. 

The bill, now being heard by a Senate 
committee, makes no change in the in- 
county rates, Zielke said. Thus it unfairly 
penalizes those publications which, by acci- 
dent of geographical location near a county 
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line, has many subscribers in an adjoining 
county, where the higher rate applies. 

At present a small weekly paper, weighing 
a fifth of a pound or less, can be mailed out- 
side the county for one-half cent. The bill, 
backed by the Postoffice Department would 
raise this charge to 1½ cents, an increase of 
200 percent. 

Zielke also pointed out that the 1 cent 
per piece surcharge would apply regardless 
of the size or weight of the magazine or 
newspaper. 

Thus the percentage increase for small 
publications would be far greater than for 
large publications. 

Percentage increases in total mailing costs 
for 31 papers were reported by Zlelke a8 
follows: 


Algoma Record Herald 
Bloomer Advance 


Ellsworth Pierce County Herald. 183 
Frederic Inter-County Leader 107 
Grantsburg Journal of Burnett 
TTT 200 
Hartford Times-Press............-.-- 88 
Iron River Pioneer.-........-.-.-... 2 
Jefferson Banne 111 
Mauston Juneau County Chronicle... 145 
Medford Star News. 86 
New Glarus Post 197 
Oconomowoc Enterprise. 38 
Oregon Observer 166 
Orfordville Journal.. 168 
Park Falls Herald 95 
Phillips. t ass s eee 116 
Pittsville Record 186 
Rice Lake Chronotyp 62 
South Milwaukee Voice Journal < 
1 
177 
191 
196 


In addition to the erratic and discrimi- 
natory impact of the proposed rate hike on 
weekly papers, Zielke said many daily papers 
with large mail circulations outside their 
own counties would be hard hit. 


Man. Hike Wovutp Hurr Goop Press 
(By Bob Considine) 


New York, March 21.—The greatest tri- 
umph of evil literature over good would be 
the passage of the bill, now before the Sen- 
ate, which would put Into the law the postal 
hike approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

If the bill is passed it will hurt the full 
decent spectrum of the printed American 
word, including the words that appear in 
this paper. 

But it is not this paper that particularly 
concerns us today. It is—if the bill is 
passed—not only the imminent death of a 
lot of first-class publications, but the sur- 
vival of cheap, harmful periodicals that 
cannot use the mails yet smear the Nation's 
newsstands. 

On the surface, H.R. 7927, the mail charge 
boost, looks good. By raising first-class rates 
from 4 to 5 cents for letters the Federal 
Government would be enriched $410 million. 

The I-cent lift on second-class postage, 
mainly used by magazines and newspapers. 
would bring in another $53 milhon. By 
boosting the cost of sending business and 
other circulars, in third-class mail, the ante 
would be upped by another $108 million. 
Certain other lifts would bring the grand 
total to $690 million. 

Sounds great. The Post Office Department 
now loses $850 million a year. So with the 
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hike, we blow only $160 million next year. 
Right? 

Wrong. 

The President has promised pay increases 
to post office employees that would take care 
Of the difference, and if it didn't take care 
Of the difference the death of hosts of per- 
lodicals now walking a taut rope, but still 
Paying their postal. bills, would maintain 
(or worsen) the deficit. 

Damon Runyon used to say, as the group 
stood outside Campbell's Funeral Parlor after 
Stashing one of the clan, “They're hitting all 
around us.” It is eminently true of maga- 
zines in this country. 

The aforementioned $53 million postage 
increase on second-class mail happens to be 
a larger sum than the gross annual profit 
Of the whole magazine industry last year. 

Think of the magazines that have died in 
recent years. But think, too, of those which 
Would be forced to close tomorrow if the bill 


Hardest hit, perhaps, would be religious 
Periodicals. 

Robert Fenton, assistant publisher of the 
Catholic Digest, has some trenchant 

K ts on the subject: 

"There are many religious publications 
that pay a nonprofit postal rate. Catholic 
Digest does not enjoy a nonprofit rate, but 
even these nonprofit publications are in a 
Precarious position. 

“Their sources of income are extremely 
limited—many of them are dependent upon 
contributions from religious groups. So that 
While their postal costs are lower they are 
Also expected to be raised * . They, too, 
Will face a disastrous problem. 

“The ironic part of this whole question is 
that these increased postal rates will not 

the post office more revenue, but less. 
If some publications are forced out of busi- 
Ness, they won't use the post office at all. 

“Those that can struggle through will 
Probably reduce their circulation and there- 
fore give the post office less first-, second-, 
and third-class business.” 


PostaL Hixe BLOW TO STATE Press 


Postal rate increases for second class mail, 
as approved by the House of Representatives 
and now before the U.S. Senate, would be a 
crushing blow to some of Wisconsin's daily 

apers; to others it would be a minor 
Matter. 

These facts were revealed in a spot check 
Of seven dailies in widely separated parts o 
the State. i 

The postal rate bill, backed by the Post 
Office Department, would levy an additional 
charge of 1 cent per copy on newspapers and 
Magazines going outside the county of pub- 
lication. No change is proposed in the pres- 
ent low rate for newspapers delivered inside 
the county. e 

DISTANCE NO FACTOR 


Several publishers pointed out that the 1- 
cent-a-copy surcharge would add just as 
much to the cost of mailing a small paper 
® half mile across a county line as it would 
to the cost of mailing a bulky Sunday news- 
Paper across the continent. 

Some newspapers, like the Waukesha Free- 
man and the Racine Journal-Times, would 
scarcely feel the added mailing cost, since 
their circulation is almost entirely within 
their own counties. ; 

R. LePoidevin, general manager of 
the Racine daily, said that only a couple of 
hundred copies are mailed outside Racine 
County, out of a total circulation of nearly 
35,000. The added mailing cost would be 
about $750 a year. 

A 116-PERCENT INCREASE 

On the other hand, the Eau Claire Leader 
aud Telegram, with somewhat smaller cir- 
* than the Racine Journal- Times. 
f ould have its annual malling costs boosted 
rom $31,000 to $67,000—an Increase of 116 
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percent. The city of Eau Claire is mostly in 
Esu Claire County but partly in Chippewa 
County. 

Nearly half of the Eau Claire daily's cir- 
culation goes by mail to nearly 13,000 sub- 
scribers in 13 counties, according to Willard 
Tomashek, circulation manager. 

The Waukesha Freeman and the Water- 
town Times constitute another example of 
the sharp contrast in burdens the postal bill 
would place on different papers largely be- 
cause of their geographical locations. 

Gilbert H. Koenig, general manager of the 
Freeman, said only 546 papers go outside 
Waukesha County by mail. The i-cent- 
per-copy surcharge would mean only about 
$1,700 in additional mailing costs annually. 

But the Watertown Times, with approxi- 
mately half the total circulation of the Free- 
man, mails 1,417 copies outside Jefferson 
County. Watertown is partly in Jefferson 
County, partly in Dodge. The Times plant 
is in Jefferson County. 

John D. Clifford, publisher of the Times, 
said the paper's postage bill last year was 
$2,630. The proposed i-cent surcharge 
would cost an additional $4,436 per year, an 
increase of 170 percent in mailing costs. 


HIKE COST $9,000 


The Appleton Post-Crescent, with 2,494 
papers mailed into surrounding counties, 
chiefly Calumet, Waupaca, and Winnebago, 
would have additional mailing costs of 
slightly over $9,000 a year. This would be 
an increase of nearly 100 percent over pres- 
ent costs, according to Erben E. Krueger, 
circulation manager. 

An even greater financial burden would be 
placed on the Marshfield News-Herald, al- 
though its total circulation is less than one- 
third that of the Appleton paper. 

ADDITIONAL $11,931 


One-third of the News-Herald's circula- 
tion is delivered by mail outside Wood 
County, according to Mrs. A. Tollefson, cir- 
culation manager. 

Added mailing costs under the postal bill 
would be $11,931 annually. Marshfield is 
close to the Marathon County line and not 
far.from Clark County. 

The La Crosse Tribune, with heavy mail 
circulation in surrounding Wisconsin coun- 
ties and across the Mississippi River in Min- 
nesota and Iowa, would have its annual mail- 
ing costs increased by 125 percent. This, the 
paper told its readers, would come on top 
of an 89-percent increase in second-class 
postal rates in the past 10 years. 


Analysis of 1961 Feed Grain Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress passed a 1-year feed grain pro- 
gram to be effective last year and ex- 
tended it so it will also be effective this 
year. Although the facts are now in 
showing that income to farmers went 
up sharply, there has been much dis- 
agreement and discussion concerning 
the amount of savings to the taxpayers. 

A study has been made by agricul- 
tural economists and a detailed analysis 
of the operation of the program in 1961 
has been made by Francis A. Kutish, an 
outstanding economist at Iowa State 
University at Ames, Iowa. This analysis 
indicates the savings to the taxpayers 
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was probably in excess of the $500 mil- 
lion predicted. This analysis is so 
thorough, and I think it should be of 
wide interest, that it should be available 
to all in libraries through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

The analysis of the 1961 operation of 
the program and its cost is set forth 
below: 

ANALYsIs oF 1961 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

(By Prancis A. Kutish) 
FOREWORD 

This paper compares the results of the 
1961 feed grain program with the 
that was In operation in 1960 and it projects 
what results might be expected if the feed 
grain program were to be continued into 
the mid-1960's under the assumptions of 
average weather, no change in participation 
and three levels of crop yields. No compari- 
son is made with other alternative programs, 


SUMMARY 


For the first time in 9 years, feed grain 
utilization in 1961-62 will exceed feed grain 
production, The first step has been taken 
in the orderly reduction of our bulging feed 
grain surpluses and in the halt in the down- 
trend in farm income. In fact, farm income 
was raised about a billion dollars in 1961. 

Feed grain stocks on October 1, 1962, will 
be about 6.7 million tons less than on Oc- 
tober 1, 1961, after climbing steadily since 
1952. In the absence of the 1961 feed grain 
program, and assuming that the March 1 
acreage planting Intentions of farmers would 
have been carried out, the estimated feed 
grain production would have outrun feed 
utilization by about 16 million tons. This 
addition to stocks very likely would have 
precipitated a crisis that might well have 
endangered the entire farm p: 

Cost of the feed grain program to the 
Government depends upon the final salvage 
value of the 16 million tons of grain esti- 
mated that would have been taken over in 
the absence of the 1961 feed grain program. 
Storage costs on this corn would have 
amounted to about $1.10 per bushel. If the 
final salvage value of the corn that would 
have been taken over in the absence of the 
program is assumed to equal the current sale 
price of certificate corn, the net savings to 
the taxpayers from the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram would be about $123 million. If the 
salvage value were essentially the corn’s 
worth for industrial alcohol, the net say- 
ings to the taxpayers would be about 6504 
million. If the additional corn had no sal- 
vage value (and some argue, at the high 
levels of stocks prevailing, this is the case) 
then the eventual net savings of the pro- 
gram would be about $942 million. 

Since the payments of $782 million to farm. 
ers was roughly equal to the cost of storing 
the corn that would have been taken over 
in the absence of the program, this repre- 
sents a transfer of income to farmers from 
those who would have stored the corn. In 
addition, both hog and cattle prices would 
have been lower in the absence of the pro- 


The program had little effect upon con- 
sumers. Supplies of food are essentially 
the same as in 1960-61. And consumer food 
prices are not likely to change much. In 
the absence of the program the estimated 
lower price of meat growing out of the in- 
creased livestock production and lower live- 
stock prices that would have prevailed would 
have reduced consumer weekly spending less 
than 25 cents for a family of four. Mean- 
while, hog and cattle producers would have 
had sharply lower incomes, about $300 mil- 
lion less to cattlemen. 

ANALYSIS OF 1961 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

The 1961 feed grain program retired 252 
million acres. In addition, 26.4 million acres 
still were retired to the conservation reserve 
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for a total of 51.6 million acres. The 1,146,- 
924 farms (42 percent of all farms growing 
corn and grain sorghum) participating in the 
feed grain program accounted for about 55 
percent of the 1959-60 adjusted corn base 
acreage. The 1961 corn crop was 80.6 percent 
of the 1959-60 average. Farmers had to re- 
duce corn acreage at least 20 percent to par- 
ticipate in the food grain program. So the 
conclusion is that the corn acreage was in- 
creased on the farms not participating in the 
feed grain program—preliminary estimates 
indicate about 6 to 7 million acres. Since 
the program was voluntary, farmers not par- 
ticipating could increase their acreage of 
corn and grain sorghum if they desired. 

On many farms, the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram operated to reduce corn and oats acre- 
age and increase soybean plantings. A farm- 
er, for example, who in 1959-60 had 100 
acres in corn, 30 in soybeans, and 30 in oats, 
could participate by cutting his corn acre- 
age to 80 acres, increasing his soybeans to 
50 acres and by not harvesting 20 of his 30 
acres of oats. 

Thus the program actually also reduced 
oat acreage, even though oats was not di- 
rectly under control. The 1961 harvested oat 
acreage was 1.3 million acres less than 1960. 

The 1961 feed grain crop was estimated 
as of December 1, 1961, at 140.6 million 
tons—or 14 million tons, about 10 percent 
below the record 1960 crop. The total acre- 
age of feed grains harvested in 1961 was esti- 
mated at 106.8 million acres, 21 million or 
16.5 percent less than in 1960. 

Feed yield per acre reached a new 
record high in 1961. Average yleld per acre 
of the four feed grains (corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghum) has gone up about 50 
percent over the past 10 years, principally 
due to sharp uptrends in corn and grain 
sorghum yields. The average of 1.31 tons 
per acre in 1961 was a new record high. 

Including the record carryover of 84.7 mil- 
lion tons into 1961-62, and estimating 0.5 
million tons for imports, the supply of feed 
grains for 1961-62 totaled 255.8 million tons, 
43 million tons less than in 1960-61. 

Assuming total utilization will be close to 
the level of the past 2 years, about 6.7 million 
tons will be withdrawn from carryover to 
meet the 1961-62 requirements. This will 
reduce the total carryover on October 1, 1962, 
to around 78 million tons“. 

The USDA has changed the basis for deter- 
mining the price that CCC corn can be re- 
deemed. In the past, the local retail price 
was compared to warehouse bids at the 
major markets (Omaha, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City) and the highest figure was 
selected. Now a backed-off terminal price 
can be used. 


Example: Per bushel 
Quotation at major market $1.05 
Weighing and inspecting-....._.._- —,0175 
Freight from central Iowa —. 21 

e e ee 0. 8225 


This would mean that farmers could re- 
deem their certificates based on normal pro- 
duction multiplied by the county loan rate 
(81.14 for Story County. Iowa) for corn based 
on 8244 cents per bushel. 

GOVERNMENT COSTS OF THE FEED GRAIN 
PROGRAM 


About $782 million was paid to growers for 
reducing their 1961 plantings. This is a 
more obvious Government expenditure than 
the money (8675 million) used to take over 
637 million bushels of corn under the 1960 


program. 
When grain is taken over by the Govern- 
ment, storage and handling costs and losses 


Crop Reporting Board, Crop Production, 
1961 Annual Summary,” U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Dec. 15, 1961. 
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from spollage mount up fast. The USDA 
estimates that each bushel of corn taken 
over by the Government eventually costs the 
Government 61.10 for storage, handling 
charges and interest on investment.“ Then 
there is the loss on final sale 6 to 8 years 
later. 

The feed grain program was aimed at cut- 
ting down on the storage costs that go on 
and on and the final loss on eventual sale 
or dis The savings will be spread out 
over the next 6 to 8 years. Such savings are 
much less tangible than the money paid to 
farmers this year. 

Thus, the true cost and savings from the 
1961 feed grain program must be measured 
in terms of a comparison with what probably 
would have happened, had there been no feed 
grain control program in effect in 1961. 


FEED GRAIN PROGRAM INFLUENCE ON CROP 
ACREAGE 


In our analysis of the effects of the feed 
grain program, the estimated feed grain pro- 
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duction and estimated utilization of feed 
concentrates was compared to what prob- 
ably would have been produced and utilized 
with the previous price support programs at 
65 percent of parity and no production con- 
trols, The following procedure was used to 
estimate what would have been produced in 
1961 in the absence of the feed grain program 
and had the old program been in effect. 

1, The March 1, 1961, planting intentions 
were used. 

2. The percentage of planted acreage of 

feed grain crops harvested for grain was as- 
sumed to be the same as in the 1960 crop 
year. 
3. The December 1, 1961, estimate of crop 
yields was used, except for corn. The corn 
yields were decreased 2.5 bushels per acre 
from the estimated 1961 yields to com- 
pensate for land selection, increased ferti- 
lizer use and timeliness of operation, based 
on a survey of extension personnel, farmers, 
and commercial farm managers in five Mid- 
west States. 


Tasty 1.—Changes in planted acreages 


Average 1940 
Crop 1950-59 | (1,000 
(1,000 acres) 
acres) 
80, 429 81,711 
e 
42, 765 31, 538 
13, 835 15, 614 
19, 048 19, 588 
Total, 4 feod grains 156,077 | 148, 451 


149, 134 


1 Mar. 1, 1001, planting intentions, figures taken from March 1961, Crop Production, USDA. 


The following assumptions were made to 
arrive at a hypothetical utilization of feed 
concentrates: 

1, Total animal units for 1961-62 were as- 
sumed to be larger—a 5-percent increase in 
the 1961 fall pig crop and a 7-percent in- 
crease in the 1962 spring pig crop over the 
previous years; same number of cattle, dairy 
cows, and broilers, slightly fewer turkeys, 
and slightly more hens and chickens. The 


TABLE 2.— Feed concentrate balance, 


net increase would consume about 3.6 mii- 
lion tons additional feed grains. 

2. Concentrates fed per animal units, 0.90 
ton—up slightly from estimated 1961-62 
rate due to the lower price of feed grains 
than Is prevailing this year. 

3. An increase of 0.1 million ton was al- 
lowed for cattle. 

4. An increase of 0.5 million ton in sxport 
due to lower price. 


United States, year beginning Oct, 1 


[All figures in million tons} 


Source and use 


Supply: 
erryover stocks, Oct, 1 „41% 


ed 


Wheat and 7 
Byproducts feeds fed. 


rer hs pn neta et 
Utilization, October-September: 
Cc tes fed 


Total utſliratlonn anraaonopanns 
Utilization adjusted to crop- year basis. 
Carryover at end of crop veur 
Change in carryover. 
Estimated diference in feed grain stocks duc to 1961 feed 


1061-82 witli- 

Average, 1960-61 Estimated, out fecd grain 

1955-59 1961-02 program (our 
estimate) 

51.6 81.7 $4.7 

133.2 140.6 106.9 

+7 +5 6 

1.9 1.7 1.7 

25.8 28.3 910. U 

213.2 255.8 234.9 

131.0 152. 3 1M. 6 

12.7 13.0 13.1 

10. 2 13.0 13. 5 

153.9 178.3 183.2 

154. 5 177.8 182. 8 

58. 7 78.0 101.1 

BT ͤ TS —0. 7 -+18.4 

23.1 


It is estimated that the feed grain program 
wili reduce the feed grain carryover on Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, by 4 million tons after a 9-year 


USDA Release, 28-21-61, Sept. 1, 1961, 


period of steadily increasing carryover stocks. 
Our analysis Indicates that we would have 
had an increase in carryover on October 1, 
1962, of 20.4 million tons over the stocks of 
October 1, 1961, without the program. 
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Taste 3.—Estimated 1961 crop production in absence of feed grain program 


Prospec- 


1961 


tive har vested. Harvested | pro} Pounds 1,000 
for acres eld Bushels per pounds Tons 
1961 per bushel 
acre 
72, 269. 2 50.3 | 4,285, 564 50 230,901,156 | 119, 905, 578 
27, 445.6 42.1 1, 155, 400 32 36,074,712 | 18, 487, 356 
13, 776. 3 30.3 417,422 48 20, 030, 268 | 10,018, 134 
14, 982. 3 43.8 656, 226 56 30, 748,615 | 18, 374, 307 
Total of 4 
feed ralns eee nnn ene nen nnn 166, 875, 375 


The difference in the projected 1961 carry- 
over of feed grains in the absence of the 
and the estimated 1961 actual car- 
ryover is 23.1 million tons. This is equiva- 
lent to 825 million bushels of corn. At a cost 
of approximately $824 million ($782 million 
Payments plus $42 million for administration 
Costs) the cost of reduction in crops was 
about $1 per bushel of corn equivalent, or 
1 bushel corn equivalent reduction in crops 
for each dollar cost, 

Some of the information gained in ad- 
ministration of the feed grain program will 
be of value in future years and livestock 
Prices are higher because of the smaller feed 
output. 

The final cost of the feed grain program 
as compared with the cost of a “no controls" 
Program would depend on the eventual re- 
covery value of grain which would have been 
acquired in CCC inventory. In any exact 
sense, no one can say what this would have 
been. The CCC realized an average of 
$0.992 bushel for 500 million bushels of corn 
Sold to meet certificate demands through 
January 26, 1962. Based on past experience, 
the USDA estimates that 50 percent of the 
acquisition value (53 cents per bushel in 
this example) to be a generous allowance. 

Alcohol made from corn can compete with 
alcohol from other sources as an industrial 
solvent and raw material if corn is valued 
in the area of 40 to 60 cents per bushel. 
Some people argue that it would be impos- 
sible to use this much industrial alcohol, 
In the final analysis they say that adding 
586 million bushels of corn to present 
stocks would mean that this extra corn 
would have virtually no salvage value at 
such high levels of stocks. The actual price 
lies somewhere within this range of no 
salvage value to $0.992 per bushel. 

A comparison of the cost of the feed grain 
Program with the cost of a “no controls” 
Program using this range of recovery prices 
is as follows: 


Cost of “no controls” program 
All figures are in millions of dollars] 


Cost of acquiring 585.71 million 
bushels of corn equivalent (16.4 


Million tons) at $1.06 per bushel. 620. 8 
Cost of storage, handling, transpor- 
tation and interest on 825 mil- 
lion bushels at $1.10 per bushel.. 907. 5 
Total costs of no controls” 
program 1. 528.3 
COST OF FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 
Payments to farmer 782.0 
Administrative costs «„ 42.0 
Total cost of feed grain pro- 
7 a eee eee 824.0 


I. EVENTUAL EECOVERY VALUE 

AT $0.992 PER BUSHEL 
Total cost of “no controls” program 1, 528. 3 
Recovery value at $0.99 per bushel 


on 585.71 million bushels 581.0 

Total net revenue 947.3 

Less feed grain program costs 824.0 
Eventual savings due to the 

feed grain program 123.3 


Cost of “no controls” program—Continued 


II, EVENTUAL RECOVERY VALUE 
AT $0.53 PER BUSHEL 


Cost of acquiring 585.71 million 


bushels corn equivalent at $1.06.. 620.8 
Cost of storage, handling, transpor- 
tation, and interest at $1.10 on 
825 million bushels.....---.-..- 907.5 
OR rita ceca eae 1, 528. 3 
Less recovery value at 80.53 per 
bushel on 585.71 million bushels... 310. 4 
Total net revenue 1, 217.9 
Less feed grain program costs 824.0 
—T—TVT— es ee 393.9 
Plus grain in inventory value of 
239.29 million bushels corn equiv- 
alent sold at 60.992 instead of 
PoR n PESSE E SEA AIO 110.6 
Eventual savings due to the 
feed grain program 504. 5 
III. EVENTUAL RECOVERY AT 
ZERO VALUE 
Cost of acquiring 585.71 million 
bushels corn equivalent at $1.06__ 620. 8 
Cost of-storage, handling, transpor- 
tation, and interest at $1.10.-_-- 907. 5 
$ U og a VELEP A EES S EI E E 1, 528. 3 
Less feed grain program costs - 
e ene e he 704.3 
Plus gain in inventory value on 
239.29 million bushels corn, equiv- 
alent sold at $0.992 rather than 
StYO n ates deen eens 237.4 
Eventual savings due to the 
feed grain program 941.7 


This analysis shows an eventual saving 
in Government expenditure of somewhere 
between 6123 million and 6942 million as a 
result ot the feed grain program. 

These are the effects of the feed grain 
program on Government costs. There also 
are other effects on farmers’ incomes. 


America’s Real Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John Swearingen, president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, recently 
addressed the Rotary Club of Los Ange- 
les and pointed out in his remarks the 
real vitality and strength of the Ameri- 
can society, its free enterprise system. 
The effect of the proliferation of regula- 
tions in the economic sector of our so- 
ciety must be viewed in the context of 
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keeping the free enterprise system work- 
ing at its best. As Mr. Swearingen notes, 
there are valid areas for regulation, but 
there are some areas within which the 
regulatory procedures harm rather than 
promote economic activity. I believe Mr. 
Swearingen opens some areas profitable 
to explore. His speech follows: 
REGULATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 

(By John E. Swearingen) 

I count it a great privilege to be here to- 
day to address this outstanding group of 
California business and professional men. 
What, I propose to do with this opportunity 
is to tell you what amounts to a modern-day 
ghost story, and it would probably be wise at 
the outset to make it clear that I am not by 
trade a storyteller, 

As my introduction indicated, I am an offi- 
cer of Standard Oll Co. (Indiana). You may 
be interested to know that we have over 1,500 
stockholders here in Los Angeles and that the 
State of California ranks fourth in the coun- 
try in terms of the number of individuals 
owning an interest in our company. 

Moreover, as many of you are aware, our 
refining and marketing affillate—the Ameri- 
can Oil Co.—plans shortly to enlarge distri- 
bution of its products here on the west coast. 
One of the reasons I was particularly inter- 
ested in your invitation to appear at this 
time is that we want to get to know you 
better and to have you get to know us better. 

My credentials, then, are predominantly 
those of a businessman. At the same time, 
as I shall attempt to demonstrate to you, our 
company has had enough first-hand experi- 
ence with the ghosts to which I referred to 
enable us to testify that they do in truth 
exist and that their existence needs to be 
more widely recognized. 

Many of you have by now probably de- 
duced that the spectres in question are the 
manifold and proliferating regulatory agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, whose exist- 
ence was not contemplated by our Constitu- 
tion and whose all-pervasive powers and ac- 
tivities go largely unrealized today by the 
average citizen. 

Too many of our people are going more or 
less blithely through life under the misap- 
prehension that the country is being gov- 
erned pretty much according to the original 
ground rules. I am not at all sure that a 
little knowledge in this instance is merely 
dangerous. It could prove to be fatal. 

Those who think that the Federal Govern- 
ment is made up primarily of an executive 
and a legislative branch, with an independ- 
ent judiciary standing by as an impartial 
arbitrator, have lost touch with reality. 
Such people dwell in wonderland. And 
while the wonderland may have unques- 
tioned origins in the concepts under which 
this Nation was wisely created, it is never- 
theless a land of fantasy in terms of the 
facts of life in 1962. 

What has actually happened is that, start- 
ing in 1887 with the creation of the first 
Federal regulatory commission—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—we have wit- 
nessed the step-by-step development of a 
fourth branch of government. Today it em- 
braces over 60 independent Federal agencies 
with approximately 400 thousand employees 
and a total annual budget of around $10 bil- 
lion, Should any of you wish to examine 
this intricate structure in more detail, I refer 
you to the US. Government Organization 
Manual, which devotes 236 pages to the 
subject, 

The results of this mushrooming process 
are in many ways astounding. We have 
arrived at the unhappy point at which the 
Cyclopean eye of some almighty regulatory 
agency is upon us when we buy or sell, ship 
or receive, hire or fire, grow or manufacture, 
save or spend, drink or diet, profit or lose, 
talk or listen. 

Furthermore, as you in this audience are 
aware, many of these regulatory agencies 
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exercise unusual powers in that they. first 
promulgate regulations which have the force 
and effect of law, then enforce them, and 
later adjudicate them. 

Still another facet of this compiex regula- 
tory process that deserves mention is that 
the commissioners of the various agencies 
who exercise such control over our economic 
and social system are nonelective officials, 
many of whom while theoretically respon- 
sible to the Congress are in large measure 
of fact responsible to no one in particular. 

To complicate the situation further, many 
of the people who actually prepare the regu- 
lations, enforce and adjudicate them are 
lower level staff personnel whose role and 
deliberations in decisionmaking are almost 
impossible to determine. Yet their philoso- 
phy and judgments are reflected in con- 
clusions affecting the daily lives of all of us. 

When we add to this already seething 
cauldron the frequent lack of clearly defined 
areas of jurisdiction between various regu- 
latory bodies, we arrive at a final mixture of 
widespread confusion as to precisely what a 
businessman or & corporation properly can 
or should do, as to what body has legitimate 
authority to make and enforce decisions re- 

such conduct, and as to where one 
can effectively turn for appeal from a ques- 
tioned ruling. 

Earlier I stated that my own company has 


This problem originated in the 1930's, at 
a time when competition was especially rug- 
ged, and our competitors began trying to win 
over some of our best wholesale customers 
in Detroit by offering them a lower price 
on When several of our 


from competitors, our company fi- 
to meet this threat by match- 
all of the reductions our com- 


We pointed out that neither of these 
two courses was at all reasonable, Unless 
we met the competitive price, we would 
have lost these jobbers as customers, and 
they would have received the lower price 
anyway. On the other hand, had we low- 
ered prices to everyone, marketing in Detroit 
would have become uneconomic. The com- 
pany would have lost money, and, what's 
more, our general price level in Detroit might 
have been so low that we could conceivably 
have been charged with trying to destroy 
competition there. 

The case finally got to the Supreme Court, 
which ruled on it in 1951, agreeing with 
our contention that meeting competition in 
good faith is an absolute defense to a charge 
of price discrimination. Eleven years may 
strike you as a long time to walt to find out 
whether a common business practice is or 
is not permissible, but this was only phase 1. 

In the second round of litigation, the FTC 
then sought to demonstrate that we had not 
acted in good faith in meeting our com- 
petitors’ price. Once again, we started the 
climb up the ladder to the Supreme Court, 
which once again decided in our favor, but 
not until early in 1958. In our judgment. 
the net effect was to preserve a competitive 
system for American business, but it took 
17 costly and trying years of litigation to 
do it. And, to preserve our right to com- 
pete, we had to fight off a Federal agency 
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originally established to insure the continu- 
ance of effective competition. 

Now my purpose in going back over this 
chapter in history is not to indict the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. I am willing to as- 
sume that it was attempting to carry out its 
responsibilities in this situation as it saw 
them, paradoxical as this seemed to us. 

I give you this case history only as an 
example of the extent to which we are all 
wandering in a regulatory maze. If we had 
realized at the time we reduced our price to 
a handful of gasoline wholesalers in Detroit 
that this defensive action would lead straight 
to nearly two decades of litigation, I suspect 
we might have weighed the matter in a some- 
what different light—although I doubt we 
would have altered our actions, which we 
considered fully justified. 

Nevertheless, I submit that this Is the 
kind of thing that can give any responsible 
businessman nightmares at high noon. In 
our Instance, the continuing threat to our 
ability to compete also threatened the in- 
terests of our thousands of stockholders and 
employees, 

And lest any of you be tempted to assume 
that this is the extreme to which an individ- 
ual or a corporation is likely to be forced, 
let me give you my sorrowful assurance that 
it is little more than a taste of what lies 
ahead unless the course of events can some- 
how be changed. 

This is not merely an idle opinion. There 
is presently before the Congress a proposal 
to grant to the Federal Trade Commission 
new powers even more far reaching than any 
seen thus far. In effect, this proposal would 
empower the Commission to issue a cease- 
and-desist order at the outset of a complaint, 
compelling an individual or a corporation to 
discontinue any practice questioned by the 
Commission. Such an order against our 
company in 1940 would have left us under a 
serious competitive disadvantage in a major 
market for 17 years, pending ultimate vin- 
dication. 

I could with ease spend the rest of the 
day here presenting other examples involy- 
ing only the petroleum industry. There is 
the interesting tragedy of errors involving 
another Federal agency—the Federal Power 
Commission—and the natural gas segment 
of our industry. Here the situation has be- 
come so complicated that the Commission 
stated at the end of 1960 that it would not 
reach a current status in its independent 
producer rate cases until the year 2043— 
assuming its staff were to be tripled. 

In the meantime, many gas lucers are 
understandingly reluctant to commit their 


* supplies for periods of up to 20 years or 


more into the future without knowing the 
price they will ultimately receive for their 
product. This uncertainty has led, among 
other things, to increasing sales of natural 
gas for industrial use within the producing 
States, since the pricing authority of the 
Federal Power Commission is limited to sales 
of gas moving into interstate commerce. 
Whatever else can be said of this develop- 
ment, it hardly appears to be in the long- 
term interest of the many residential users 
of natural gas outside the producing States. 

But while I have talked only of some of the 
problems facing my own industry, please 
remember that they are being duplicated at 
an increasing rate in every area of enter- 
prise in the country. No undertaking can 
escape them. The railroads have had their 


many are near bankruptcy. As commercial 
aviation developed, a mounting number of 
activities of the airlines have fallen under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Federal Aviation Agency. We are all 
familiar with current difficulties involving 
the relatively new television industry and the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
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There is no need to run down the inter- 
minable list. It is sufficient to say that it 
would be difficult to envision any form of 
enterprise, including those yet unborn, 
which can now or could in the future escape 
the regulatory yoke. If existing agencies 
should somehow be found to lack authority, 
I have no doubt that new ones will be 
promptly created. Neither is there any need 
to belabor the point that this relentless 
extension of Federal control presents a prod- 
lem of serious dimensions. 

Please keep in mind also that my remarks 
have been confined largely to a single area 
of controls over business activity—that of 
the Federal regulatory bodies. While I have 
singled out this area because the extent of 
its influence is so little comprehended by the 
public, it is well to remember that still other 
regulations and controls emanate steadily 
from other sources in Washington, while 
many ot these bodies again have their coun- 
terparts at the State level. 

Well what, you may ask, is the moral of 
this dismal tale? I am not certain that I 
am fully qualified to answer that question. 
Obviously the situation is studded with 
morals of varlous sorts, depending on your 
viewpoint. We have at issue the steady ero- 
sion of individual liberties, the increasing 
substitution of bureaucratic planning for 
Individual decisions in the marketplace. 
The whole direction in which the world's 
leading democratic country is moving seems 
to be involved. It is not easy to say whether 
the problem is basically one of the theory of 
government, of economics, of philosophy, or 
of morality. How much regulation of our 
private affairs is needed? How much is justi- 
fled? How much can we undergo without 
drastically altering some of our oldest con- 
cepts about a free society? 

Instead of attempting to answer questions 
of this complexity, let me rather conclude 
with a purely pragmatic observation or two 
in light of the present position of the United 
States in the world community. I think it 
is by now no news to any of us that we are 
in the midst of a gigantic economic struggle 
with the Soviet Union. In so many words. 
Khrushchey has declared economic war 
upon us, and through this means expects to 
win the world for communism without the 
need for direct armed conflict. 

Still another factor to be reckoned with 
is the emerging European Common Market, 
from which America can expect increasing 
competition in international trade, the an- 
swer to which can only lie in the direction 
of still greater efficiency and productivity 
within our own economy. 

Meanwhile, American business is being 
looked to as the prime mover in the develop- 
ment of a gross national product of at least 
$570 billion to develop enough tax reyenue 
to pay the Government's bills in the next 
fiscal year, : 

Uniess the pronounced trend toward more 
and more regulation of more and more mat- 
ters involved in the daily conduct of business 
can be halted, it is questionable whether 
American business can retain the necessary 
freedom of decision and action to meet the 
challenges which lie directly ahead. If we 
sit by and permit the increasing encircle- 
ment of business by bureaucratic regulation, 
we cannot in all commonsense continue to 
expect the fruits of a vitally needed expand- 
ing economy. 

As a nation we are at this moment faced 
with tremendous responsibilities, both to our 
own people and to the entire free world be- 
yond. They can never be met without the 
creative contributions of a dynamic economic 
sector, yet we stand in danger of witnessing 
American business being little by little 
painted into a corner so small that it leaves 
hardly enough room in which to turn around. 
To state it another way, what we're doing is 


applying pointless regulatory brakes to busi- 
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ness in many important ways when we 
should be trying to step on the gas. 

Please understand that I am not con- 
Gemning all Government regulation of pri- 
vate affairs as such. I think we would all 
agree that regulation is proper when the 
heed is clear, the effect determinable, and 
the people consent. We are nearing the 
Point, however, where these essentials are 
fast disappearing. We are surrounded by 
Seemingly numberless regulations of debata- 
ble need, uncertain effect, and arbitrary 
Origin. As for the element of public consent 
to this process, the public hardly compre- 
hends what is taking place. 

Here, perhaps, lies the greatest danger— 
the danger that individual initiative will be- 
come swamped by Government edict before 
enough people awake to the threat. 

In the words of John Stuart Mill, “A state 
Which dwarfs its men, in order that they may 
be more docile instruments in its hands— 
even for beneficial purposes—will find that 
With small men no great thing can really be 
&ecomplished.” 


The Great Packaging Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, for 
Centuries we have known about the 
“heavy thumb” and the resultant fraud 
on the consumer, the amount depending 
On the size and weight of the thumb 
used. Legislation has long been on the 
books to alleviate this practice. 

Today a new and much more decep- 
tive practice has arisen to plague the 
consumer—packaging. We live in the 
age of package marketing. Practically 
€very retail commodity sold today is pre- 
Dackaged. Thisis good. It helps to in- 
Sure sanitary healthful products. But it 


Is also bad. It deceives the buyer in a 


Way the “heavy thumb” never could. 
The multitude of products on the mar- 
ket now is greater than ever before, in 
as many sizes, weights, shapes and 
Packages as man can conjure. Attrac- 
tive, neat, colorful, informative pack- 
aging is good advertising: good for the 
Seller and good for the buyer. However, 
attractive, neat, colorful, uninformative 
Packaging can only be good for the seller. 
Superlarge boxes, two-thirds full; 
Weight descriptions in minuscule frac- 


tions; and a multitude of other subtle and 


Confusing snares are deceptive marketing 
Practices and nothing but a fraud upon 
the consumer. 


The following article from the Chang- 
ing Times vividly presents the problem 
that must be alleviated: 


THe Great PACKAGING SCANDAL—SuPER- 
MARKETS HAvE BECOME A FRUSTRATING 
No Man’s LAND WHERE THE CUSTOMER Is 
TRAPPED BY DECEPTIVE LABELS, SHORT MEAS- 
TERR Prices ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE To Com- 

ARE 


Walk down the aisles of a modern super- 
market and you are bound to be impressed by 
the neat array of invitingly packaged prod- 
ucts, They're so easy to buy—merely pluck 
them off the shelf. But before you do just 
that on your next shopping trip, remember 
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this: On many a grocery shelf lles a trap for 
the unwary customer, All too often what 
appears to be the best buy is actually the 
worst. And it’s getting so that it takes 
plenty of mathematical skill and a keen eye 
to tell the difference between the two. 

The revolution in food merchandising has 
undoubtedly brought many benefits. No 
longer, for example, does the housewife wait 
while a grocer measures out food from a sack 
or barrel exposed to dirt and vermin. Also, 
many of the foods she once had to prepare at 
home can now be bought ready to eat. 

Yet the same packaging techniques that 
add so much to everyday convenience have 
created confusing new problems for the 
shopper and new ways of hoodwinking him. 


THE HEAVY THUMB 


In your grandparents’ day, the villain of 
the grocery store was the shopkeeper who 
slyly increased the weight of his products 
by putting his thumb on the scale. But at 
least your grandmother was able to see what 
he was up to. The package in a grocery to- 
day is likely to have been turned out by a 
big manufacturing company ‘hundreds or 
thousands of miles away. The clerk in the 
store frequently knows as little about it as 
you do. The facts about what’s inside, 
what the product is made of and what it 
willl do come from the label and adver- 
tising. 

Of course, most products are honestly 
labeled—they have to be under the law. But 
even on such a simple thing as net contents, 
inspecting officials report that labeling and 
advertising are becoming less straight- 
forward and more confusing. 

The US. Food and Drug Administration 
last year seized a shipment of “new Light 
Spry,” made by Lever Brothers Co., a “new” 
product, described on the label as being pro- 
duced by a “revolutionary” process that “ac- 
tually whips out calories“ Each cupful, the 
company said, had 226 fewer calories than 
any other shortening: 

This may have been literally true, but, as 
the FDA pointed out, the reason was that 
Lever Bros. had puffed up its shortening 
with more nitrogen gas than before. A given 
amount of the melted new product had as 
many calories as did the old! Spry. 

The Government also charged that the 
company was misleading the public on 
weight. The new Spry was packed in the 
old-sized 1- and 3-pound cans. However, it 
took less of the puffed-up new Spry to fill the 
cans. Instead of 1 pound, you were getting 
14 ounces, and there were only 2 pounds, 10 
ounces in the 3-pound tin. The new weights 
were correctly marked, but the Government 
felt a buyer was not likely to be aware of the 
difference. 

Lever Bros. has since changed the labels, 
dropping the calorie claim and displaying 
the new weights more prominently. 

THE FRUSTRATED SHOPPER 

The Spry affair is not an isolated case, by 
any means. These and similar practices are 
outraging people all over the country. 

The chorus of complaints has swelled to 
the point where the FDA recently began a 
new campaign against what it calls “eco- 
nomic cheats,” and the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Committee set up a special sub- 
committee, headed by Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart, to investigate deceptive packaging 
practices. 

What's at issue is not always outright 
chicanery. Equally troubling, and more dif- 
ficult to deal with, are those practices that 
confuse you and make it almost Impossible 
to arrive at a sound choice. Look at some of 
the typical obstacles a buyer faces: 

Fractional weights: Time was when we 
could expect goods to come in more or less 
standard weights—a pound, a half pound, 
and so on. Weight and price comparisons 
were relatively easy to figure. Ifa half pound 
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cost 25 cents, a pound of the same product 
would cost about 50 cents—probably a little 
less because of the discount for buying a 
greater quantity. p 

More and more products are now being 
packaged, however, in hard-to-handle frac- 
tions. What is the cost per ounce, for exam- 
ple, of a 2%4-ounce package priced at 25 
cents? It takes time to figure out. And sup- 
pose a competitive product has 2.6 ounces in 
packages marked 3 for 81 cents. 

Size extravaganza: Manufacturers and 
their advertising men are having a heyday 
dreaming up impressive descriptions. Have 
you recently seen any product marked 
“small size“? Not likely. Everything is 
large.“ “big,” “king” and what-have-you. 
Unfortunately, there is often no uniformity 
among companies making the same product 
on what actually constitutes bigness. 
Here—to take only one instance—are four 
brands of brushless shaving cream, in tubes, 
shopped by Changing Times. All were 
marked “giant,” but take a look at the 
weights: Gillette, 5 ounces; Colgate, 4.83 
ounces; Barbasol, 4.5 ounces; Burma Shave, 
4.02 ounces, 

Barbasol, incidentally, appears to have 
achieved a record of some sort in Its descrip- 
tion of one size (containing 7.5 ounces) as 
“mammoth.” 

The situation is no better when you get 
to shaving cream packed in jars, all of which 
tend to look very much alike in size on a 
drugstore shelf: Kranks, 1 full pound”; 
Mollé, 16 ounces; Burma Shaye, 14 ounces; 
Barbasol, 11 ounces. 

The term “full” seems to be becoming 
more popular in the advertising lexicon of 
sizes, although no one has quite figured out 
how much “fuller” a pound can be than 
16 ounces. 

Are the bigger sizes a better buy? Usually 
you do obtain a lower unit price by buying 
in quantity. But not always. Ironically, 
Senator Hart’s subcommittee need not have 
gone far for convincing evidence of how 
buyers can be misled on this point. In the 
New Senate Office Building there are two 
vending machines, side by side, from which 
you can buy a certain brand of crackers. 
One delivers a 5-cent package; the other, 
a 10-cent package. Logically, you should re- 
ceive twice as many crackers in the 10-cent 
package. Actually, you get only 50 percent 
more. 

Hidden price increases: Packaging provides 
manufacturers with a means of raising prices 
so inconspicuously that only a really careful 
shopper can detect what has happened. 
How? Simply by reducing the contents of 
the package and keeping the old price. 
Would you notice whether that little line 
of small type stating the net contents had 
been changed if the total price were the 
same? If this key fact would escape you, 
count yourself in as part of a majority. 

“Few buyers take the trouble to read and 
compare quantity declarations,” according to 
J. L. Littlefield, head of Michigan's Foods 
and Standards Division. 

You may encounter, too—as did one irate 
midwestern woman whose case was reported 
to the Hart committee—weight changes that 
can be used to exaggerate the true amount 
of an advertised price reduction. This wo- 
man regularly bought an item that sold at 
83 cents for a 14-ounce jar. Then one day 
the label carried the pleasant news, printed 
on a bright background, that the price had 
been cut 25 percent. The new price was 
67 cents, which, she realized, was not 25 
percent lower no matter how it was figured. 
But that was not all. The new jar held 
only 12 ounces instead of 14 ounces, 

Taking into account the loss in weight, 
the new price should have been 53 cents had 
the company lived up to its claim of a 25- 
percent price saving. Actually, the cost per 
ounce of the new jar was 6 percent lower— 
not bad, of course, but nowhere near what 


was promised. 
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GIMMICKS AND MORE GIMMICKS 


These artful manipulations with weights, 
sizes and prices represent only some of the 
major problems afflicting the buyer. You 
can add many others to the list. For ex- 
ample: 

Free ums that are not free at all. 
The Miami, Fla., Division of Trade Stand- 
ards checked a deal of this type advertised by 
a detergent manufacturer. The division 
found that the price per pound of the de- 
tergent with the um inside the box was 
more than 75 percent higher than the price 
per pound before the premium was included. 

“Slack-filled” packages that give you the 
illusion you're buying a larger quantity than 
you actually receive. 

Hard-to-find and hard-to-read statements 
of net weight on labels. 

Beyond the ability of the average person 
to detect are those cases in which the com- 
pany, intentionally or unintentionally, puts 
less in the package than the declared weight 
on the label. 

This is far more prevalent than many 
would suspect. During the first 30 days of 
its new enforcement campaign, the FDA 
announced seizures of 99 shipments of var- 
ious types of products. Virtually, all were 
charged with short weight. The others 
were seized for improper labels. 

Many people would find surprising the 
number of big-name companies caught in 
the enforcement net. The seizures include 
shipments made by Quaker Oats, Standard 
Brands, Continental Baking, McCormick & 
Co., and Tetley Tea. 

George P. Larrick, who has served as Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion since 1954, now frankly admits that “the 
problem is bigger than I thought it was.” 


THE SHELF-SPACE BATTLE _ 


Why have abuses in the packaging field 
grown to such proportions? - 

There are some firms, probably not too 
many, with a cavalier indifference not only 
to the rights of the consiimer but to the 
law as well. The Government has found 
“butter cake” in which fat was substituted 
for butter, Swiss cheese with artificial holes 
cut in it to conceal its inferiority, and many 
products in which artificial. fiavors (not 
named on the label) have been substituted 
for natural flavors. 

Some of the infractions uncovered by the 


supermarket—all the brands, sizes, flavors, 
and so forth—and you will reach a total of 
about 6,000. Over 4,000 will be dry grocery 
produc’ that are particularly 
adaptable to prepacking, Companies have 
to fight to get their products put up for 
sale, and they fight to get as much shelf 
space as possible, for it’s the package that 
acts as, the salesman. 

The larger the package, the bigger the 
billboard effect on the shopper strolling down 
the aisle. Many cereals, for example, are 
now sold in tall, broad but very thin pack- 
ages to provide more ad space on the 
container. 

The supermarket battle also helps explain 
the common practice of “packaging to price.” 
Housewives regularly scanning food shelves 
associate a product with a certain price 
range. No longer obliged to ask the grocer 
for a pound of this or that, they relate the 
price to a certain sized container. Manu- 
facturers fear they will lose sales to com- 
petitors should they, for example, offer a 
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larger quantity in a slightly larger package 
at a higher price. The buyer, they reason, 
won't bother to look at the net contents and 
will bypass their brands as a poor buy. 

If the manufacturer decides for any reason 
to raise prices, it may be more prudent from 
his point of view to give a little less in the 
game or slightly modified package at the price 
the customer is accustomed to paying. 

WHERE'S THE LAW" 


Many a housewife tripped up by a sales 
gimmick inevitably wonders why the Govern- 
ment doesn't do more to protect her. State 
and local officials do some enforcement 
work—depending on local regulations and 
enforcement standards, But, as one State 
official put it, there is every Indication that 
the problems are getting out of hand.” 

Until very recently, the FDA couldn't give 
much attention to this field because it lacked 
the money and staff. Top priority neces- 
sarily went to guarding against violations of 
other pure food and drug regulations that 
affect public health. Mr. Larrick hopes that 
his cleanup campaign against violations af- 
fecting the consumer's pocket will discourage 
wayward manufacturers. And he also con- 
templates setting up new food standards to 
complement those established in past years. 
These standards prescribe what a product 
must contain so that imitations or inferior 
preparations can't be passed off as the real 
thing. In order to be called jelly. for ex- 
ample, the preparation must be made of not 
less than 45 parts fruit or fruit ingredients 
to each 55 parts of sugar. 

Consumers and consumer groups, however, 
are asking for new regulations that would: 
standardize weights for packages; restrict or 
ban use of fractions; require that weights be 
printed more prominently on packages and 
labels; limit the number of package sizes; 
make it compulsory for companies to put 
quality grades on their products. (The pres- 
ent U.S. Department of Agriculture grading 
system is voluntary.) 

HOW CAN YOU PROTECT YOURSELF? 


The food industry does not take too kindly 
to the idea of additional Government regu- 
lation of their affairs, and legislation along 
these lines is not something to be expected 
in the immediate future. What can you do 
in the meanwhile to protect yourself? 

Obviously, you couldn't spot some of these 
sharp practices unless you walked around 
with a slide rule and a staff of experts. But 
you can make it a practice to read labels and 
packages thoroughly. 

Equally important is to complain when you 
do encounter confusing or suspicious prac- 
tices. Passive customers are the best ally of 
the freewheeling or shady manufacturer. 

You can protest to the store manager, the 
manufacturer, officials who administer your 
local weights and measures laws, and di- 
rectly to the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. “We want to hear people's 
complaints,” says Commissioner Larrick. 


Study of Real Property Acquisition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, late last 
session, the Committee on Public Works 
created a Select Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition to make a compre- 
hensive study of the acquisition of real 
property for Federal and federally aided 
programs. I am privileged to serve as 
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ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, 

Many organizations and associations, 
in addition to State and Federal agen- 
cies, have pledged their wholehearted 
support of this study, and with their aid 
I am sure that the subcommittee will 
produce a complete and valuable report. 
It is with pleasure that I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the December 
issue of “Right of Way,” the official pub- 
lication of the American Right of Way 
Association. 

The editorial follows: 

Just ComreNnsaTION—A STEP FORWARD 


The Committee on Public Works of the 
U.S. House of Representatives has established 
a new select subcommittee to make a study 
of real property acquisition by Federal. 
State, and local governments for, Federal and 
federally aided programs, We applaud tbls 
action. 

There has been growing attention and con- 
cern in recent years over the questien of 
adequacy of payments to persons affected by 
public improvements under traditional 
eminent domain concepts. It is evident that 
there are sharp differences of opinion among 
many sincere and dedicated people as to 
whether existing laws and practices and rules 
of compensation developed by the courts, and 
thelr application, do, in fact, provide com- 
pensation which is just,“ both to the prop- 
erty owner and to the taxpayers, 

It is well recognized that courts sometimes 
engage in judicial legislation, juries effect 
compromises, appraisers strain the appraisal 
process, and negotiators and those author- 
ized to approve settlements, on occasion, 
depart from the traditional market value 
concepts of just compensation, all in the 
name of serving “basic justice.” 

Perhaps this is not startling In the light 
of the vast increase in the amount of real 
property being acquired for the many and 
varied kinds of public improvements, and the 
increasing difficulty in measuring the value 
of property taken, Still, this is not justice; 
it is giving preferential treatment to some 
without equal protection to all. If our 
present laws and procedures, or their Imple- 
mentation, are inadequate or unfair, they 
should be changed. On the other hand, u 
they provide a proper measure of compensa- 
tion they should be applied uniformly. 

The Congress and many State legislatures 
have been urged to correct alleged inade- 
quacies in existing law. The differing view- 
points on what constitutes just compensa- 
tion and an analysis of the many changes 
which have been proposed in recent years 
are developed in the thought provoking ar- 
ticle Legislative Changes and Trends Af- 
fecting Compensation in Eminent Domaln” 
in the August issue of Right of Way. 

In practically every instance the proposed 
or enacted legislation has been plecemeal 
and was designed to meet a specific problem. 
Such an approach is ineficient and wasteful 
of time, money and effort; it ignores the 
desirability of consistency in governments! 
activity and of reasonable uniformity in 
treatment of all the people, and it results in 
varying amounts being paid to property 
owners depending upon which agency of 
government happens to take the property or 
for which Federal or Federal-aid program 
it Is being acquired. Furthermore, the išoln- 
tion of only one of the many elements of 
value, damages, expenses, and benefits which 
make up the total picture of losses suffered 
and compensation received, is neither fair 
to property owners nor to the taxpayers, for 
it cannot be viewed in proper perspective 
alone. 

The new subcommittee has a signal op- 
portunity to perform an invaluable public 
service. This will be the first time that an 
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important study of this character has ever 
been undertaken, and what it does may 
have a lasting impact upon Federal and 
State legislation and upon the expenditure 
of public funds by all levels of government. 

The subcommittee is headed by the Hon- 
orable CH ,n Davis of Tennessee who has 
Served with distinction as a Member of the 
House of Representatives since 1940. Con- 
gressman Davis is a lawyer and a former 
judge of his home city of Memphis. He is 
chairman of the Flood Control Subcommit- 
tee and a member of the Roads Subcommit- 
tee, Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee, and 
Watershed Development Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, and in these 
Capacities has acquired a keen understand- 
ing of Federal and federally aided real prop- 
erty acquisition programs. Congressman 
Davis addressed the American Association 
Of State Highway Officials at its annual meet- 
ing in Denver on October 9, 1961, and every- 
One present was impressed with his sincerity 
Of purpose. These statements, made at that 
Meeting, are especially significant: 

“This subcommittee is bipartisan, with 
five Democratic and four Republican mem- 
bers.“ (Curerorn Davrs, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, ROBERT E. Jones, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, Ep Epmonpson, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, Frank W. Burke, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, HaroLp T. Jonnson, Democrat, of 
California, Howarp W. Rostson, Repub- 

„ Of New York, Water L. McVey, Re- 
Publican, of Kansas, WIILAaT H. HARSHA, Jr., 
Republican, of Ohio, Jon C. KUNKEL, Re- 
Publican, of Pennsylvania.) We are charged 
With the responsibility of making an im- 
Partial, nonpolitical, objective, and com- 
Prehensive study to determine if existing 
laws, practices, and procedures in the ac- 
Guisition and evaluation of real property ac- 
quired for Federal and federally assisted 
Programs are unfair either to property 
Owners because of Inadequate payments or 
to the taxpayers because of overpayments, 

“The Committee on Public Works believes 
there is real need for a comprehensive and 
impartial study of the acquisition of prop- 
erty for Federal and Federally assisted 
erty for Federal and federally assisted pro- 

We do not believe it should be 
assumed that property owners generally are 
not adequately compensated. 

“Tt is true that property owners are not 
Paid for some kinds of damages, losses, and 
expenses which may be related to the tak- 
ing of their property and the construction 
and use of public improvements. 


“It is also known that the amounts 


awarded by courts are often substantially 
More than the amounts of negotiated settle- 
ments for comparable properties. It is also 
recognized that under the laws and practices 
Of many States, the public does not receive 
credit for all benefits accruing to property 
Owners’ remaining properties from public 
improvements. 

“We are undertaking this study with open 
Minds and without any preconceived opin- 
ions as to what our findings and recom- 
mendations will be. The valuation and ac- 
quisition of real property is highly technical 
and complex, and we are well aware of the 
Controversial nature of the subject matter, 
Particularly so since fundamental differences 
Of opinion give rise to thousands of litigated 
condemnation cases each year. 

‘The subcommittee is determined to make 
A thorough and impartial study, and to pro- 
duce an objective report with sound recom- 
mendations, together with legislative pro- 
borals if appropriate.” 

The Subcommittee on Real Property Ac- 
quisition has undertaken a challenging as- 
eignment, and we commend the chairman 
on his statement of objectives. 

Item 6, of the code of ethics of the Ameri- 
Can Right of Way Association requires us 

to accept our full share of responsibility 
in constructive public service to community, 
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State and Nation.” We therefore pledge to 
the chairman, members, and staff of the 
subcommittee our enthusiastic support and 
cooperation. We urge every member of the 
association to share his experience with the 
subcommittee; to bring to its attention any 
information and ideas which may help it 
to arrive at an objective and considered 
judgment; to point out problem areas and 
suggest possible solutions; and to respond 
promptly and cheerfully if called upon for 
assistance. In this way, we will meet our 
responsibility to the right-of-way profession 
and the public, 


State GOP Assembly Carries Much 
“Water” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. 
Speaker, recently, the California Repub- 
lican assembly met in State convention 
in Berkeley, Calif., to endorse candidates 
for the constitutional offices for the State 
of California that will be considered by 
the voters during the November election 
this year. 

The Morning News, a newspaper in 
my congressional district, has analyzed 
the results of the GOP assembly's action 
and as will be noted from the editorial, 
certain inconsistencies have seemingly 
deyeloped in the party that is trying to 
unseat an outstanding Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Edmund G. Brown. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting this editorial in 
the Record and I believe it will give us 
all pause for thought on the question of 
how consistent is the stand of the Re- 
publican assembly when considered in 
the light of the realities of our time. 

The editorial follows: 

STATE GOP ASSEMBLY CARRIES MUCH 
“WATER” 

It looks as if the California Republican 
Assembly, admittedly the most important 
endorsing body in the GOP, is going to carry 
water on both shoulders, or at least make 
a valiant attempt to do so. 

For this weekend, while it went on record 
with something of a denunciation for Robert 
Welch, the candyman who would be king, 
for having attacked former President Eisen- 
hower as “a dedicated conscious agent of 
the Communist conspiracy,” it at the same 
time went against a resolution that “mem- 
bership in the Birch Society under * * * 
Welch's leadership is totally incompatible 
with the principles of the Republican Party.“ 

Net effect of this action is to pose to the 
public the qyestion of just what it is that 
the California Republican Assembly meant 
to do. é 

Did it, for example, really mean that it 
feels the “Kandy Kid” was wrong in his at- 
tack on Eisenhower? Or does it mean simply 
that the leadership of the GOP feels that its 
particular brand of practical politics must 
be brought into play? 

The more one thinks about it, the more 
certain it seems that the latter must be the 
case. d 

For if the Republican bigwigs were really 
serious in the resolution against Welch, then 
they would just have to be for a resolution 
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that would recognize membership in the 
Birch Society as “totally incompatible with 
the principles of the Republican Party." 

Why? The reason is plain to those who 
know what membership in the Birch Society 
means, What that means is nothing more - 
than a subscription to what good old Welch 
says. For he is the bull John Bircher, the 
only one in the outfit who can speak with 
authority. As with Adolf Hitler, or Stalin, 
or the cardboard Caesar, Benito Mussolini, 
what he says goes or out go those who dis- 
agree. Of course, here in the United States 
when they go out of the society, they don't 
go into a prison camp. Not yet. But that 
is only for the reason that the John Birchers 
haye not yet come to power. However when 
they do. 

But to get back to the California Re- 
publican assembly and its peculiar action in 
this matter. 

Just what do the Republicans mean when 
they say they are against a resolution stat- 
ing that membership in the Birch Society 
“under Welch's leadership is totally in- 
compatible with the principles of the Re- 
publican Party.” 

How is such a stand consistent with one of 
practical politics? 

The only rational answer is that so many 
of the Republicans are members of the John 
Birch Society that the leaders of the GOP 
feel that the party cannot afford to be too 
hard on the society. Otherwise it would find 
itself, already the decidedly secondary party 
in California, even more secondary still. 

And so, in a desperate move to keep all 
the votes it can, it is perfectly willing to 
compromise its principles by not coming out 
flat footedly and unequivocally against the 
society when it is under the leadership of 
the very man it has censured for having said 
a grossly insulting and scandalous thing 
about. the only Republican leader to reach 
the White House since Herbert Hoover. 

For the Republicans to win the Governor- 
ship of California it is essential that who- 
ever their standard bearer turns out to be— 


Nixon or Shell—he must win the support of 


n large number of Democrats, scores of thou- 
sands of them. 

No doubt there are some few Democrats 
who favor John Birchers, but if so there are 
mighty few. Bircherism is a disease that 
afflicts mainly those of another turn of mind 
than that which votes the Democratic ticket 
in California. 

And so we feel confident that the Republi- 
cans, in having attempted to keep the rank 
and file of the John Birchers satisfied and in 
the shadow of the elephant, have, by that 
same token, made it doubly difficult for any 
but the most dissident Democrat to join up 
with them in the coming gubernatorial elec- 
tion, 


More Conservation Funds Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the Honorable RALPH R. HARDING, 
of Idaho, yesterday appeared before the 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee in support of 
additional funds for conservation activ- 
ity in the coming fiscal year. His state- 
ment reflects my interest and concern 
over the need for adequate funding of 
our important conservation programs. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include his statement 
made to the subcommittee. 

Serving with Representative HARDING 
on the Agriculture Committee has given 
me firsthand knowledge of his interest 
in the farmers of the Nation and in our 
conservation practices. He is dedicated 
to the maintenance of a sound farm 
economy, and he knows well that proven 
conservation programs contribute not 
only to the future of our farmers, but 
to every citizen benefiting from allevi- 
ation of soil and water problems. 

I have had expressions of concern 
from my constituents over the future of 
our conservation programs. Therefore, 
I share the sentiments expressed by 
Representative HarpInG and commend 
his statement to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

MORE CONSERVATION FUNDS NEEDED 


(By the Honorable Rur R. HARDING, of 
Idaho) 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee to express 
my concern over the amount of the funds 
included in the budget of the Department 
of Agriculture for conservation. 

There are three areas which I would par- 
ticularly urge your subcommittee to survey 
closely in this regard. 

First, I hope you share my disappoint- 
ment over the fact that no additional funds 
have been requested to increase the level of 
technical people available for soil conser- 
vation districts. This not only leaves new 
soll conservation districts out on a limb, of 
which there are five in Idaho, but limits 
the activities of the older districts, most of 
which now have inadequate technical as- 
sistance. 

The amount included in the fiscal 1962 
budget for assistance to soil conservation 
districts was $89,636,000. For fiscal 1963 it 
is $90,725,000. While it would appear that 
there is an additional $1,089,000 available 
to aid districts in handling the increasing 
number of requests for assistance they are 
receiving from the Nation’s farmers and 
ranchers, actually this amount is for $900,000 
to accelerate soll surveys and $189,000 to 
expand snow surveys. 

I want to make it clear I strongly favor 
these additional funds for the soil and snow 
surveys but regret the failure to include 
funds for stepping up soil conservation et- 
forts generally. 

Of the $900,000 included for soil surveys 
my State of Idaho would receive $22,200. 

As you know, these soil surveys must be 
made on the land of each soil conservation 
district cooperator before hid conservation 
plan can be developed. Farm and ranch 
planning needs each year in Idaho have ex- 
ceeded the acreage of standard soil surveys 
being mapped by some 50,000 to 100,000 
acres. No modern soil surveys have been 
published in Idaho, though three are now 
underway. 

In view of the fact that it is estimated it 
would require 40 years to complete standard 
soil surveys on all agricultural land in Idaho 
at the 1961 rate I endorse most enthusiasti- 
cally the inclusion of the $900,000 in the 
budget for this purpose nationally. 

The snow survey and water forecasting 
operation of the Department of Agriculture 
is an extremely important tool for countless 
people and groups throughout Idaho and 
the West generally. 

Since most of the water for agriculture, 
industry, municipalities, and power in the 
Western States comes from snow that falls 
in the mountains, streamflow forecasts, well 
in advance of the planting season, give 
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farmers and ranchers a chance to adjust 
their schedules in accordance with the avail- 
able water supply. Economic losses would 
have been far greater if these forecasts were 
not available, 

Of the $189,000 included for snow surveys, 
my State would be the top participant, re- 
ceiving $46,632. 

I am advised by conservation officials in 
my State that they now have 164 staff mem- 
bers working with Idaho farmers and that 
an additional 84 staff members are des- 
perately needed—72 technicians and 12 
clerical persons—if soil conservation services 
are to be stepped up at all. 

Typical of the reports of need I have re- 
ceived is this statement from the secretary 
and treasurer of the Blaine Soil Conserva- 
tion District at Hailey, Idaho, C. W. Gardner, 
who writes: 

“To meet and sustain the demand here, it 
would take five technicians, including a 
part-time stenographer. Approximately the 
equivalent of three men are alloted to our 
district leaving us short of help by two men. 
If we could get one more man, it would 
make a great difference to our program. We 
have talked to supervisors of other soil con- 
servation districts and find they have the 
same shortage of technical help as we do.” 

What meeting this demand for assistance 
means to Idaho farmers is well illustrated 
by this paragraph from a recent letter which 
came to my office from a Twin Falls, Idaho, 
farmer and rancher, Ellis Fuller, who states: 

“The technical assistance provided in the 
past to farmers and ranchers in our Twin 
Falls Soil Conservation District by this 
agency has in my opinion been the deciding 
factor of whether or not many of us are still 
in the farming business since we have just 
gone through three of the shortest water 
years on record.” 

Also, I am advised that several new re- 
sponsibilities have been assigned to soil con- 
servation districts, including civil defense, 
radiological monitoring, technical service to 
ACP and rural development which are taking 
valuable time away from demands 
made upon personnel of the SCS offices. 

I support the recommendation of the 
Idaho Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, which is that 1½ men be added to 
each district over the next 3 years. It is esti- 
mated this would cost around $4,000 per dis- 
trict on an annual basis. For Idaho this 
means an increase in the soll conservation 
budget of $220,000 for fiscal 1963 and $600,000 
for the 3-year period. It is my understand- 
ing the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts also supports this. 

Second, I hope you share my concern over 
the fact that the national authorization for 
agricultural conservation program assistance 
for aiding the farmers in bearing the cost 
of applying certain soil and water conserva- 
tion measures has been reduced by $100 mil- 
lion—from $250 mililon in fiscal 1962 to $150 
million for fiscal 1963. 

Idaho's allocation of funds under this pro- 
gram had been $1,821,000 for 1962, This in- 
vestment and Idaho farmers’ and ranchers’ 
investments through ACP totals some 
$3,500,000. h 

This reduction would mean that Idaho's 
allocation would be only a little more than 
half of what it has been—or less than $1 
million. 

In our State, with the third largest ir- 
rigated acreage in the United States, any re- 
duction in the funds spent for water con- 
servation, which makes up by far the largest 

of ACP activity in Idaho, cannot be 
taken lightly. 

Certainly present effort in water conserva- 
tion should at least be maintained if budget 
considerations prevent any strengthening of 
our efforts in this regard. 

Third, in 1960 the Congress appropriated 
$850,000 to construct soil and water conserva- 
tion research facilities in the Snake River 
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Valley area at Kimberly, Idaho, to serve as 
headquarters for expanded research so badly 
needed in this area. 

Only through this expanded research ef- 
fort can permanent answers to the many 
water supply and management drainage, 
salinity and alkali, erosion, tilage, and other 
soil and water problems be obtained. 

I understand that plans for these facilities 
will soon be completed, that construction 
will be started early this summer, and the 
buildings will be completed and ready to 
occupy in the spring of 1963. However, I 
am disturbed to learn that the fiscal 1963 
budget provides no operating funds with 
which to buy needed equipment and to 
initiate staffing. It seems only logical that 
funds should be provided in the coming 
fiscal year so that at least some of the equip- 
ment can be purchased, arrangements for 
experimental land made, and staff assembled 
late in the year. 

Therefore, I would recommend that up 
to $300,000 be provided this year and the 
balance of the $600,000 proposed increase 
be added next year to operate this program. 
This would permit purchase of the most 
essential equipment, leasing or otherwise 
arranging for land, recruitment of the staff 
so that an active program can be underway 
as soon as the construction is completed. 

In view of the fact that 81 percent of 
the needed soil and water conservation work 
is yet to be done in Idaho, I am gratified 
by President Kennedy's recognition of con- 
servation needs as illustrated by his special 
message to the Congress on this subject 
February 28 as well as his stated plan to 
convene a White House Conference on “Con- 
servation" this year. 

As the President said in that message on 
conservation, “Much progress has been 
made * but nearly three-fourths of 
private crop and rangelands still need im- 
proved conservation practices. Joint action 
to conserve this basic resource—the land— 
must be continued and intensified for the 
benefit of future generations.” 

I would certainly agree with this and the 
President's further statement that any funds 
spent for conservation are the highest form 
of national thrift” and that “actions de- 
ferred are frequently opportunities lost.“ 

I strongly urge your approval of the three 
budget changes I have recommended—more 
technical assistance, adequate ACP help and 
funds for more quickly utilizing the Snake 
River Valley soil and water conservation re- 
search facilities. 


S O S: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
July-August 1960, issue of Colorado Out- 
doors contains an excellent article en- 
titled “Highways Versus Streams.” It 
tells how shortsighted highway and 
road construction can ruin a fishing 
stream. The article is written by A. F. 
C. Greene, fishery management biologist 
for region 2 of the U.S. Forest Service. 
He formerly directed the Wyoming State 
Game and Fish Commission. 

The facts in this article show the 
urgency for passage of Senate bill 2767. 
This bill would require approval by the 
Secretary of Interior of surveys, plans, 
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specifications, and estimates for Fed- 
eral-aid highway projects, to protect 
fish, wildlife, and recreation resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Greene's article, High- 
Ways Versus Streams” printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHWAYS VERSUS STREAMS 
(By A. F. C. Greene) 

Four o'clock. The metallic screech of the 
air whistle quavered above the roar of com- 
pressor engines, the chatter of Jackhammers 
and brought silence to the valley. Work- 
men in hard hats, dusty shirts, and jeans 
abandoned their tools and machines on the 
rocky surface that would soon be a smooth, 
wide highway. 

Sam, a lean, bronzed highway engineer, 
shouldered his transit and turned his mind 
to the rifles and pools of the stream not far 
down the valley. He was puzzled. When 
he first came up to do preliminary surveying 
and stake the limits of all the work now 
being done, he had caught his limit of fish 
and had thrown back half of them in 2 
delightful hours. The previous Sunday he 
had caught only two small fish in 6 hours. 

Bob, a tanned, heavily muscled “cat 
skinner” who had just eased his tractor onto 
level ground, lowered the dozer, switched 
of the engine and hailed, “Hey, Sam, wanna 
go fishin’ down there where you said you 
Caught all those big ones?” 

Sam was all for it. He was anxious to 
Prove that he really took his limit in & 
Couple of hours. There were several hours 
of daylight left. 

Two hours and much ribbing later, Sam 
had to admit, “I must have got all of them. 
But this is where I saw dozens of trout— 
right in those pools. The rifles up there 
were just about as good. There haven't been 
Many fishermen up here since we started 
moving dirt. Where are all those fish now?” 

Bob shrugged as he cast his fly over near 
the boulders on the far shore. “I suppose 
the game and fish department dumped a 
few leftover fish in there, Fishin’ ain't like 
it was when I was a kid. Too many fisher- 
men, I guess.“ 

They returned to the trailer camp with 
One fish between them and not a very big 
One at that. 

Still insisting there should be a lot of fish 
left in the creek, Sam suggested they try 
again Sunday. And Sunday found them 
Working carefully along the stream, using 
every technique and lure that had brought 
them any luck in the past. Fishing was 
better about a mile downstream, but not as 
good as it had been when Sam first fished it. 
Then they came to where the stream had 
been rechanneled for the new road and they 
had no luck at all. So they moved back 
up again. 

Taking time out for lunch at 1 o'clock, 
they sprawled in the shadow of a spruce and 
debated their reasons for their poor luck. 
As they finished their sandwiches a game 
and fish department car stopped at the 
edge of the detour above them. 

There's a guy I'm going to tell off.“ mut- 
tered Bob. “A game warden. Wait till I 
ask him if anybody's ever caught the limit 
around here," > 

“Having any luck?” the wildlife conser- 
vation officer asked, after introducing him- 
Self as Lee Randolph. 

“I've got my limit, if two scrawny fish 
are the limit.“ There was more than a trace 
of sarcasm in Bob's voice. “Your depart- 
ment's predictions were right; we're catch- 
ing fewer and fewer fish.” 

“It looks like I took the last big fish out 
of this creek a few weeks ago,” Sam chimed 
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fin. “We've put in 5 hours here and got 
two fish apiece.” 

“Get them near here?” asked the WCO. 

“No, down about a mile. I made some 
good catches out of there a few weeks ago,” 
Sam admitted. 

“You fellows live around here?" 

“Temporarily,” answered Bob. “We're 
bullding this road.” He waved his hand in 
the direction of the big jagged scar where 
the road was being carved out of the hill- 
side. 

“Then maybe I can show you who might 
be partially to blame for the decline in fish- 
ing along this stream. Since you've fin- 
ished your lunch, let's take a walk along 
the creek. You made your best catches down 
there where there’s a combination of pools 
and rifes, didn't you?“ he asked Sam. 

“That's right. And I saw a lot of them 
down at the bottom of those pools,” Sam 
replied. 

They were beside the water now. “See 
any fish at the bottom of the pool now?" 
asked Lee. 

“It’s not as clear as it was when I saw 
the——"" 


“And look at those rocks and vegetation," - 


Lee interrupted. “Look at the coating of silt 
on them. That's why you can't get any fish 
or even see any. Last year this was a good 
spot, We planted a lot of fish along here 
and there was a lot of natural reproduction 
and fishing was good. Let's walk upstream 
a way.” 

KE spot where the new road would cross 
the stream, Lee paused and commented, It 
looks like you have killed your own good 


“What do you mean?“ The question 
popped out of both Sam and Bob. 

“That fine earth, the silt, that was dozed 
into the streambed here drove your fish 
out. That stuff clogs the gills on fish and 
depletes the oxygen content of the water. 
It can knock out years of stream improve- 
ment in a few weeks. It covers gravel bars 
where fish find food and where their eggs in- 
cubate and it covers plants that grow in the 
water providing shelter for water insects. 
Silt also kills waterplant life by cutting 
off the sunlight which is needed for growth.” 

Sam and Bob could see the black and 
brown earth leaching out of the material 
that had been dozed into the stream. 
“That's the darndest thing,” mused Bob, 
“one of the reasons we are building this 
road is to carry tourists and local people 
into the hills to fish and while we are doing 
it, we're killing off the fish. I'll be—" 

“It's been going on for years.“ sald Lee. 
“Look at that part of the stream,” he pointed 
to a channel several hundred yards up- 
stream, “have you caught any fish there?" 

Not a one,“ replied Sam. 

“That channel was cut by a construction 
outfit 5 years ago when they rechanneled 
the stream for the new roadbed,” sald Lee. 
“Maybe they could have used culverts instead 
of a diversion channel when the bridge was 
built. If the channel had to be dug, some 
boulders or rock dams would provide shelter 
and resting areas for fish. And look at the 
cut, bank and shoulders of that road—” 

“I get it,” Bob cut in, “that steep cut 
bank and earth shoulders spill silt into the 
channel every time it rains or snow melts. 
But what can be done about it?” 

„I've seen things done about it,“ said 
Sam. “On one contract the instructions 
called for seeding grass along the shoulders, 
Then an asphalt emulsion was sprayed over 
It. It's not the kind that's used on roads. 
The grass grows right through it and the 
asphalt holds the earth in place until the 
grass roots take over. Grass cuts down on 
maintenance costs, because it stabilizes the 
roadbed permanently.” 

“Contractors are doing more of that all the 
time,” said Lee. “It sure helps the fisher- 
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men by preventing all that silt from running 
into the stream and killing the fish.” 

“I see something else that could be im- 
proved," said Bob. “That culvert high on 
the bank is flushing silt into the stream. 
If it had been placed so the outlet would 
be near the toe of the fill and some masonry 
had been put in at the outlet, that wouldn't 
have happened.” 

“That's right,” Sam agreed, “a little more 

serious planning would have eliminated that. 
We engineers will have to start thinking 
about more than a road, a starting point and 
a destination. To serve people with more 
time to enjoy the outdoors we'll have to 
think about these places for recreational 
use,” 
I can see where Lee Is right. Some rock 
or log dams to create pools and rifies would 
have made that channel a falr one to fish 
in by now.” 

“That would help,” said Lee, but more 
than that is needed. Some vegetation along 
the banks to keep the water cool and provide 
shade and hiding places for the fish is also 
important. A 50-50 combination of pools 
and rifles and vegetation along the banks 
make up a perfect trout stream.” 


“Roadbullders are not the only cause of 
headaches for you people, are they?“ asked 
Bob. 

“Not at all,” Lee affirmed, “I can show you 
a place about 10 miles from here where a 
cleansweep logging operation wiped out some 
excellent fishing water. Erosion not only 
ruined the fishing, it ruined the slopes for 
reforestation, too. x 

“I was reading just the other day about 150 
miles of good trout stream in Minnesota be- 
ing reduced to only 60 miles in 20 years, 
Erosion did it. And fishing isn't very good 
in the remaining 60 miles, Reckless farm- 
ing practices can ruin fishing and hunting 
areas, too. We don't like to see these things 
happen. We have a hard enough time keep- 
ing up with the increasing numbers of fisher- 
men and hunters without having to bear 
the blame for things done by loggers, 
farmers and construction companies that 
help ruin fishing and hunting.” 

“When you walked down from your car 
a while ago, I was sure ready to tell you off,” 
said Bob, “but now I see where that big 
tractor of mine helped keep me from catch- 
ing a good mess of fish before lunch.” 

“You've really given me something to think 
about, too,” Sam added. III bet half our 
crew, maybe more, likes to fish and here 
we've been ruining our own good fishing. 
It’s time we were doing something about it. 
tm going to take some time out this evening 
and make a check list of things you've been 
telling us and things I've been. 
about. Maybe it can be used as a guide to 
preserve land, water, and fishing for the 
benefit of everyone.” 


One Bank’s Urban Renewal Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1962 issue of the publication 
Illinois Banker, there appeared a very 
interesting article regarding a do-it- 
yourself-type urban renewal, which 
would be paid for by private enterprise 
at no cost to the Government. 
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The participants deserve a great deal 
of credit and recognition for their efforts, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert into the Record the text 
of the article. 

The article follows: 


UNIQUE URBAN RENEWAL PLAN REVITALIZES 
AILING SHOPPING AREA 

A neighborhood shopping area which 8 
years ago had “the pall of sure death on its 
brow” has today become one of the brightest 
and most prosperous shopping areas in the 
world. 

More importantly, observers say the com- 
munity’s spectacular recovery may well point 
the way for other cities faced with revitaliz- 
ing their downtown areas. 

The community, known as Englewood and 
located on Chicago’s south side, had more 
than the average city’s normal share of prob- 
lems. Not only were numerous suburban 
shopping centers and the downtown Loop 
draining away its previous flow of shoppers 
and dollars, but the continual downhill pat- 
tern was having a demoralizing effect upon 
many merchants and p owners. 

One merchant summed it up: “I’ve been 
in business here a long time, but the whole 
section is getting to be like an automobile I 
once had. It was a good car—until after a 
while it gave so much trouble I wanted to 
just walk off and leave it.” 

And “walk off“ is what a lot of business 
people did. For example, when a large de- 
partment store at the main intersection in 
the heart of Englewood had the building 
condemned following a fire, the owner chose 
to use the insurance coverage to move else- 
where. 

For 6 years the vacant corner was thus 
left to serve as a reminder that “the world’s 
largest neighborhood shopping area” also 

one of the world's largest com- 
munity problems. 

Finally in 1958 it appeared the entire 
community was beginning to want to walk 
off and get away from itself. 


NEW LEADERSHIP 


Tronically, the man who was most instru- 
mental in reversing the downward trend to 
oblivion is a soft-spoken Georgla-born bank 
president who arrived in Englewood just in 
time to see the community reach its lowest 
ebb. 

The banker, W. Norbert Engles, had been 
assigned to take over as president of the 
Chicago City Bank & Trust Co.— largest bank 
on the southside and located in the center 
of a sagging shopping area. 

Actually he had not been recruited from 
another bank, but rather from the Small 
Business Administration in Washington. 
His conspicuously successful background In 
working with independent business enter- 
prises throughout the country, convinced 
the owners of Chicago City Bank & Trust 
(bought in 1958 by Diversa, Inc.) that Mr, 
Engles could do a better job than anyone else 
in strengthening the bank's position. 

But his job, as Mr. Engle saw it, was to 
first spearhead a campaign to strengthen the 
community itself. 

When Mr, Engles had been in his new 
position less than 6 months, he was asked 
to breathe new life into the 40-year-old 
Englewood Businessmen’s Association. 

The results of his efforts, as president of 
both the bank and the association, are now 
a matter of record and arithmetic. 

Not only was the “trend to oblivion” 
halted, but the curve of gross business vol- 
ume gradually climbed to show a 25-percent 
improvement for the first 2 years (from $80 
million in 1958 to more than $100 million 
in 1960). And advance figures indicate the 
curve has reached an even steeper pitch 
upward for 1961. 
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SECRET OF SUCCESS 

According to Mr, Engles, the most impor- 
tant step in the entire campaign was that 
of creating a new kind of hope and deter- 
mination in the community, 

In short, it was a problem of selling busi- 
nessmen on the idea of joining forces and 
helping themselves with a sort of do-it- 
yourself urban renewal program. 

Evidence of his association’s work is 
everywhere, As an example: 

The vacant corner where the department 
store had stood was immediately recognized 
as a kind of “monument to failure.” Cer- 
tainly this vacant property, valued at 
$500,000 but serving as hardly more than a 
Place to display circus and campaign posters, 
was not a suitable hub for his association's 
wheel of progress. 

Efforts were made to inspire enough con- 
fidence in outside investors to build a profit- 
able structure on the vacant corner. When 
there were no takers, Mr. Engles took the 
most logical (and most difficult) approach. 

FORMS “VIGILANTES” 

He formed a vigtlantes“ group called the 
Englewood Community Corp., and set out to 
sell debentures and shares of stock to mer- 
chants and businessmen throughout the 
area. He did not sell the idea of earning a 
quick profit; (indeed, the investors were 
guaranteed only a 2-percent return). In- 
stead he sold the concept of investing in the 
community. 

After several months of intensive selling, 
the corporation had raised $425,000 toward 
the $725,000 that was needed. For the other 
$300,000 Engles went before his own board 
of directors and asked for a loan. The col- 
lateral offered? Not the profit from a new 
building across the street. The mortgage 
rather was on the bright future of a revital- 
ized community. . 

Today, the modern building has been com- 
pleted and is profitably leased to the Wal- 
green drug chain. 


MERCHANTS BUY LIGHTS 


Another typical victory for Mr. Engles and 
his businessmen’s committee was through a 
tedious but effective merchant-to-merchant 
campaign to “throw some real light on the 
community.” 

Old-fashioned lightpoles have now been 
removed from the streets and replaced with 
such modern facilities that it now Is credited 
with being one of the brightest spots in the 
world.” 

Significantly, the merchants and property 
owners themselves are paying the entire cost 
of the installation, maintenance, and addi- 
tional power of the new lighting system. 

This feat was achieved by approaching 
each merchant and stressing the vital im- 
portance of the appearance of the area, even 
at night. 

With each streetlight installation costing 
$2,000 and electric power estimated at $50 per 
month for each installation, the merchants 
nonetheless enthusiastically supported the 
program. 

Total cost for the new lighting system was 
$500,000, 

Recently, when the new system was ready, 
Mr. Engles and many thousands of Engle- 
wood citizens gathered at the central inter- 
section to hear messages of congratulations 
from Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
and Chicago's Mayor Richard J. Daley. 

Both dignitaries praised the committee 
and the community as a whole for having 
staged a spectacular recovery and thus set- 
ting a pattern for other troubled shopping 
communities throughout the country. 

JOB NOT OVER 


Admittedly, the job is not over; but Mr. 
Engles and the other businessmen of Engle- 
wood are confident the hardest part is be- 
hind them. 
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Businessmen in Englewood realize that the 
banker from Georgia by no means accom- 
Plished the revitalization alone, yet they 
are eager to point him out as the man who 
provided the leadership and fortitude that 
sparked the spectacular recovery program. 


J.F.K. “No Win” Policy: Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam certain my colleagues, who 
are as concerned as I am over our han- 
dling of the Berlin crisis, will be inter- 
ested in the following article by David 
Binder, which appeared in the March 
15 issue of The Reporter magazine. En- 
titled, “Are We Really Standing Firm on 
Berlin?“, the article reveals how the 
State Department and the Kennedy ad- 
ministration imposed a “no win” policy 
on the handling of the Berlin situation, 
leaving Gen. Lucius Clay with no com- 
mand, no authority, no course of aggres- 
sive action. 

This is a prestige-shattering episode in 
our conduct of foreign policy. It is as 
much a defeat as a losing military ma- 
neuver in battle. It is a manifestation 
of the vacillation which emanates from 
our Department of State. It reveals the 
Kennedy administration's inability to 
cope with the State Department, to es- 
tablish and hold to a strong international 
policy. 

Text of the article is as follows: 


ARE We REALLY STANDING FIRM IN BERLIN? 
(By David Binder) 


There are few Western and no Communist 
officials in Berlin inclined to believe that, up 
to now, there has been any real danger of 
total war in the Allied-Communist dispute 
over the isolated city. The moves and coun- 
termoves that have taken place may have 
involved the use of tanks and guns, but 
they have been of a political rather than a 
military character, Certainly the Commu- 
nists, who do not take risks lightly, were 
convinced of this when they built the wall 
and reinforced it during August and Sep- 
tember. On the Western side, only the 
French Government appears to have refused 
to take the Russian threats at face value, 
and President de Gaulle has consistently op- 
posed negotiation or concessions on the issue. 
Allied officials on the scene who minimize 
the risk of war consider that the ers of 
miscalculation which could lead to a nuclear 
holocaust are practically nil. They point out 
that blockading of the. land access routes 
and the substantial interference with Allied 
flights in the air corridors are by now 
familiar to both sides. Since the wall, the 
Communists have intensified their interfer- 
ence with land access and most recently 
have made probes in the air corridors. Ob- 
viously they have not miscalculated, for the 
Allied résponse has been confined to frequent 
“stiff protests” and only an occasional coun- 
termeasure. 

In fact,, there is every reason to believe 
that Premier Khrushchev and Walter Ul- 
bricht, the East German Communist leader, 
do not take much stock in the declarations 
about “defending Berlin” and maintaining 
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“Allied rights“ that have been periodically 
intoned in Washington and London. Rather 
they have moved ahead on what appears to 
be an accelerated schedule in an offensive 
against West Berlin, an offensive designed 
ultimately to create what they call “the free 
demilitarized city of West Berlin’—perhaps 
even to swallow it. 

This is what worries many responsible 
American observers in Berlin, They feel 
now that the Allied policy pattern of vacil- 
lation, retreat, and begging for negotiations 
has created an ever-increasing potential of 
miscalculation. Where they saw no real 
risk of war before, they now see Berlin 
heading for a period when the peril of war 
becomes acute precisely because Allied poli- 
cies are habitually stated in ringing phrases 
without convincing followup. On the other 
hand, the Communists have been spoiled by 
success and are steadily moving forward, 
taking one bite after another as long as they 
can get away with it. 

The Communists have repeatedly pro- 
claimed their alms and so have the Allies. 
But until now only the Communists have 
acted according to their stated principles— 
by remaining intransigent in negotiation 
and by pushing continuously against the 
Western position. Allied deeds have not 
Measured up to Allied words, and the Ber- 
liners know it as well as the Russians. 
President Kennedy said the West would 
fight to protect the access routes, But since 
the erection of the wall the Communists 
have repeatedly held up trains and trucks, 
and they have reduced the number of rail 
exit points on the West Berlin periphery 
from 5 to 1. In none of these instances 
did the West take firm action. When the 
East German regime put up tank barriers 
across the Friedrichstrasse, the lone cross- 
ing point for foreigners between East and 
West Berlin, a reporter asked a West Ber- 
liner what he thought the Americans would 
do in retaliation. Maybe they'll go on a 
hunger strike,” said the Berliner, in a cap- 
sule statement of the city’s disappointment 
with Allied policy. From their distant capi- 
tals the Allies have pleaded for acceptance 
of the status quo in Berlin, failing to rec- 
ognize that there is no status quo. In- 
stead there is a state of flux, murky and 
unfdthomable. 


GENERAL WITHOUT A COMMAND 


It was to cope with this state of affairs 
that the President appointed Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay his personal representative in Berlin. 
In making the appointment he expressed 
his “unusual confidence” in the man who 
had been most responsible for the Berlin 
airlift. The retired general was given the 
Powers to report, recommend, and advise“ 
On Berlin—that is, to exchange views with 
the Allied commandants and then to report 
his views to Mr. Kennedy, 

When Clay arrived on September 19, he 
found a rapidly deteriorating situation: the 
wall growing higher and thicker and the 
allies backing away from the assertion of 
their rights. A man of action and a man 
used to command, the general took charge. 
Two days later he fiew to the tiny enclave 
Of Steinstiicken, a piece of West Berlin lo- 
cated a half mile inside East German terri- 
tory, to underscore American intentions to 
hold on. A day later he ordered the resump- 
tion of military police patrols on the Auto- 
bahn, a practice that had been dropped 9 
years earlier in the face of Soviet harassment. 

Then, only 7 days after Clay arrived, Gen. 
Bruce Clarke, commander of U.S. Forces in 
Europe, fiew to Berlin to tell Clay he could 
not use the Army to counteract the Com- 
munists without clearing each action through 
headquarters in Heidelberg. Though Clay 
was hobbled, he could still move. He gained 
support from our Ambassador at Bonn, Wal- 
ter C. Dowling, who has always been close 
to him, and from the American command- 
ant, Maj. Gen. Albert E. Watson, who showed 
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his willingness to follow a policy of an eye 
for an eye against the Communists. 

The next test came when East German 
border guards attempted to impose identity 
controls on American State Department of- 
ficials entering East Berlin. Clay and Wat- 
son answered by forcing entry of these civil- 
ians with military police escorts armed with 
bayonets. Then they sent a tank unit to 
the Friedrichstrasse. Their aim was to make 
the Soviets display their responsibility un- 
der the four-power statute for such controls 
on the sector border. American and Soviet 
tanks faced each other muzzie to muzzle on 
the Friedrichstrasse on October 27. A day 
later Washington ordered the American tanks 
to pull back. Had the risk of war seemed too 
great? Clay answered that shooting would 
have been most unlikely in such an unmill- 
tary deployment of armor. The general's 
initiatives were reversed not by the Krem- 
lin but by the State Department. Within a 
week the Department ordered a sharp cut 
in visits of U.S. personnel to East Berlin, 
visits undertaken to stress the validity of 
the four-power status. And on October 30 
the military police patrols on the autobahn 
were also stopped. 

But the State Department was not through 
with its efforts to trim General Clay's au- 
thority. Nor was the Army. Clay was in 
Washington for the mid-November meetings 
between Chancellor Adenauer and President 
Kennedy. At that time Secretary of State 
Rusk met privately with West German For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schroeder to draw 
up a new “contractual basis“ for relations 
between the Bonn government and West 
Berlin as a potential concession to the Rus- 
sians. Clay's name was added to the protocol 
of the Rusk-Schroeder meeting as having at- 
tended. He learned of this 10 days later and 
naturally was not pleased. Here was a vital 
policy change affecting the future of Berlin 
and he was not even advised, much less con- 
sulted. 

In the middle of December, Army head- 
quarters in Heidelberg transmitted a mes- 
sage to General Watson, the Berlin com- 
mandant, advising him that his “discretion- 
ary powers” in dealing with incidents in 
Berlin had been substantially reduced. 
Henceforth, Watson was to clear his actions 
through Heidelberg and NATO headquar- 
ters in Paris. Clay felt the Watson order 
was indirectly a blow at his authority, and 
for this reason he flew to Washington on 
January 5 to confer with President Kennedy 
and Secretary Rusk. A good bit of the story 
was leaked to the press by Clay's opponents 
in the State Department before he ever got 
to the Capital. Apparently the general ob- 
tained little satisfaction from the consulta- 
tions, and he returned to Berlin with no new 
powers. 

Meanwhile, British diplomats, anxious to 
press a policy of negotiation with the Rus- 
sians, came up with a plan for restoring 
contacts between the Soviet commandant 
and the three Western commandants in Ber- 
lin, contacts that had been broken at Christ- 
mastime when the Communists made it im- 
possible for American officials to visit their 
Soviet counterparts without being subjected 
to the border controls of the East German 
police. At that time Clay and Watson gained 
approval in Washington for the ban they 
had imposed on the Soviet commandant, 
preventing him from entering the American 
sector as a reprisal for the Communist ac- 
tions. In an about-face, on January 23 the 
State Department adopted the British plan 
for reestablishing Allied-Russian communi- 
cations. General Clay objected to no avail, 
So far the British plan has borne no fruit 
for the Allies. 

General Clay knew in 1961, as he knew in 
1948, that the only way to stem the Com- 
munist tide was to act promptly and force- 
fully. He acted, doubtless overstepping the 
bounds of his original authority. But his 
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measures, undermined by officials in Wash- 
ington and Western „were turned 
into half measures which resulted in defeat 
and reverses. In the process it seems he 
also lost much of the “unusual confidence 
placed in him by the President last August. 
At the same time, the trepidation of the 
President and the State Department over 
Berlin and their refusal to back Clay in 
decisive moments has seriously damaged the 
credibility of Allied determination to defend 
the city. 
THE SOVIET GOALS 


The Communist aim is obviously to obtain 
recognition of the Ulbricht regime from the 
allies and to bring to an end their military 
presence in Berlin. Recent East German and 
Soviet policy declarations show clearly that 
the Communists intend to reduce the allied 
presence in West Berlin from a de jure to a 
de facto basis. Simultaneously they intend 
to raise the East German Communist Gov- 
ernment from de facto status to a de jure 
status as controller and arbiter of West Ber- 
Un's future. The decisive drive began with 
the building of the wall. The steady erosion 
of remaining allied rights in Berlin went on 
from there. 

Curiously, there was a sudden reversal of 
the Communist agenda last October 17, when 
Premier Khrushchev called off his December 
31 deadline for the signing of a German 
peace treaty “with or without the Western 
Powers.” Allied willingness to negotiate over 
Berlin was the reason, he said. But the 
barrenness of the Thompson-Gromyko talks 
proves that Khrushchev was not truly inter- 
ested in negotiation—not when he could 
make physical gains in Berlin. Directly after 
the 22d Soviet Communist Party Congress, 
Khrushchev opened the new diplomatic of- 
fensive on Berlin. On November 9, he called 
in the West German Ambassador, Hans Kroll, 
and presented him with an alluring prospect 
of a Berlin settlement predicated on a few 
seemingly slight West German concessions. 

During November, the East German regime 
shifted gears and began making overtures to 
the detested Bonn government—a “minimal 
program“ for a “modus vivendi” between the 
two Germanys, as the alling Premier Otto 
Grotewohl described it in a letter to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer on November 30. Ulbricht 
made similar bids in his speech to the plen- 
ary session of his Socialist Unity Party's 
central committee. The Soviet Union went 
even further with an aide memoire to the 
Bonn government on December 27 in which 
it tried to tempt the West.German Govern- 
ment with prospects of large trade markets. 

Since then the Russians have dropped 
broad hints that they would like Premier 
Khrushchev to visit Bonn this spring for 
consultations on Berlin and related mat- 
ters. While Adenauer has turned a deaf ear 
to these bids, his coalition partners, the Free 
Democrats, have openly supported the idea 
of a rapprochement. So has the British 
Foreign Office. 

The object of the new Communist strat- 
egy is the same as the old: a “free city of 
West Berlin“ and a sovereign East German 
state around it. However, prior to October 
17 the Soviet Union and East Germany in- 
tended first to create a legal“ document, the 
peace treaty, which would provide a “‘juridi- 
cal" tool against the allied position in Ber- 
lin. Step by step they intended to create 
the situation spelled out in the peace 
treaty—the free city and the sovereign Ul- 
bricht state. Then they reversed the proc- 
ess. They called off the peace-treaty dead- 
line and to create the new legal“ 
situation step by step. Eventually the peace 
treaty would merely ratify a fait accompli. 

The recent buzzing incidents in the air 
corridors could be viewed as an example of 
this tactic. By flying in the corridors, the 
Russians seek to establish the precedent of 
Communist presence. Later the buzzing job 
can be transferred to the East Germans. 
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Qualified allied observers believe the Com- 
munist goal is to lure West Germany out of 
its Berlin involvement long .enough to lay 
effective siege to the allies’ access rights. 
‘The advantage of this would be to break the 
Western front and to limit the scale of West- 
ern reprisals. The most telling counter- 
measure at this stage would be the termina- 
tion of the interzone trade agreement, which 
provides East Germany with a number of 
West German goods but is of little economic 
value to the Federal Republic. The threat 
of terminating interzonal trade was effective 
a year ago, enabling the West to wring con- 
cessions from the East Germans. 

But if the Communists were to succeed in 
“neutralizing” West Germany for a time, 
potential counter measures by the West 
would be on a severely limited scale, and 
the attrition of allied rights could be 
brought to its conclusion. Under such con- 
ditions the “definition” of the Western com- 
mitments to Berlin would be even less clear 
than it is today, and the Communists would 
feel free to make further incursions. 

In drawing this conclusion, the American 
authorities (including a few members of the 
State Department) who are most pessimis- 
tic about Berlin feel that the only way to 
head off such a development is to act im- 
mediately and convincingly to show the 
Communists where we stand on Berlin. 
Mere statements of principle, no matter 
how finely worded, are not enough, they 
say. We must stand by such statements 
and demonstrate that we are willing to act 
to defend every part and parcel of the Berlin 
position, allied and West German, be it air 
traffic, canal tolls, truck passage, or move- 
ment of civilians on trains. 

Experience has shown that the surest way 
to convince the Communists of Western re- 
solve is not by formal protests, solemn dec- 
larations, or threats of using the bomb, but 
by quick countermeasures against harass- 
ment and infringements of rights. It was to 
carry through these policies that General 
Clay went to Berlin, 


For Relief Where Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Public Works is currently 
holding hearings on the President's re- 
quested standby capital improvements 
legislation and his later-proposal for a 
more limited and selective immediate 
acceleration of capital improvements 
programs. 

The Washington Evening Star in an 
editorial dated March 28 commented fa- 
vorably on the President's proposals as 
follows: X 

For RELIEF WHERE NEEDED 

On.the conditions specified by President 
Kennedy, the administration's proposed 
$600 million capital improvements program 
could give a worthwhile short-term lift to 
communities where economic recovery has 
lagged and unemployment has remained dis- 
tressingly high. The testing of its real ef- 
fectiveness in this regard would depend, 
of course, on the care with which the locall- 
ties and projects are chosen—with an ob- 
vious requirement that need and merit, 
rather than vote getting, should be the de- 
termining factors. 
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Mr. Kennedy has spelled out the stand- 
ards in his letters to the House and Senate 
Public Works Committees. They are, first 
of all, that the funds would go only to those 
localities already designated as redevelop- 
ment areas or to those where substantial 
unemployment (more than 6 percent) has 
prevailed for at least a year. Redevelopment 
areas are those where exodus of industry 
or displacement of labor through techno- 
logical changes or other factors suggests that 
a permanent shift in economic interests will 
be needed to restore prosperity. This long- 
term help is being sought through the Area 
Redevelopment Act of last year, with the 
pending program designed to give interim 
relief. 

As further safeguards in this program, 
the President specified that only projects 
that can be started soon and completed 
within 12 months will qualify, and that they 
must meet an essential public need and con- 
tribute significantly to reduction of unem- 
ployment. As examples, he mentioned 
water and sewer system improvements and 
modernization of hospitals, airflelds, or 
other publio facilities. Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg already has testified that there will 
be no leaf-raking projects and that at least 
$5 percent of the work will be done by work- 
ers in the employment of private contractors 
rather than on public payrolls. Allocation 
of the funds will be made by existing Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

With congressional and State elections 
coming up this fall, it is not surprising that 
administration critics already have pinned 
a “pork barrel” label on this program. And 
it could, of course, have some influence on 
the November voting, although there will be 
relatively little time remaining even if Con- 
gress authorizes the program and appropri- 
ates the funds promptly. At the same time, 
it is indisputable that the overall national 
recovery has bypassed many communities 
and has left untouched a large number of 
long-term unemployed. An investment of 
$600 million in their welfare, and in worth- 
while public improvements, pending efforts 
at a permanent solution of this economic 
problem, seems justifiable. 


Governor Lawrence on Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
March 25, 1962, the Greek Orthodox 
community of Philadelphia commemo- 
rated the 141st anniversary of Greek 
independence. The occasion was 
marked by services at Independence 
Hall, and in the evening important pres- 
entations were made to a very large 
attendance in the main ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel by leaders of 
the community and of the Common- 
wealth. 

The principal address was delivered by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable David L. Lawrence. In his talk 
Governor Lawrence paid tribute to 
Greece, which laid the foundations for 
the concept of democratic government 
which we Americans practice today. He 
indicated that the contributions of 
Greece to the cause of human liberty 
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have been great and lasting. The Gov- 
ernor’s speech was so interesting that I 
have attached a complete copy of same 
to these remarks so that it can be read 
by all Members of Congress, 

The speech follows: 


Remarks or Gov, Davin L. LAWRENCE AT 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day CELEBRATION, 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., SUNDAY, Manch 25, 1962 


It gives me great pleasure to join with 
you this evening in this celebration of Greek 
independence, 

Our two nations have been united In the 
cause of freedom for many years. But the 
bonds of our common philosophies extend 
backward across the length of time to a point 
before the birth of Christ—when the first 
flame of democracy was first lighted in the 
hills of ancient Athens. 

The modern Independent Greek nation, as 
we know and respect it now, has existed 
only 141 years. Yet it was 23 centuries ago 
that Aristotle set down a basic theory of 
free, democratic government when he said: 

“If liberty and equality * * * are chiefly 
to be found in a democracy, they will be 
best attained when all persons alike share in 
the government to the utmost.” 

It is this basic concept that has set our 
own country aside and given America the 
strength to capture and hold the hope and 
imagination of man. 

For America is, truly, a Nation whose 
strength depends upon the active concern of 
all its people, not just a few, not a privileged 
class, not the elite or the chosen few, but 
the collective voice of its own citizens. 

When others look at us, it is not strange 
that they should feel, occasionally, that 
democracy is, as Plato once said, full of 
variety and disorder.” 

The truth is that we do very often dis- 
agree, and disagree strongly, in our opinion 
of what should be done and what means 
should be used to achieve our goals. We are 
a Nation of many kinds of people, many 
shades of political and social opinion and a 
never-ending variety of individual beliefs 
and interests. 

But this, in itself, is a large part of the 
strong fiber that weaves through the fabric 
of freedom, giving it the power to endure 
and sustain itself. 

America’s ability to debate and disagree 
on public matters, in the full view of its 
own people and the world, is exceeded only 
by our national ability, as citizens, to 
mobilize our efforts and meet whatever chal- 
lenge the world may present to us. 

Throughout our history this has been the 
case—and it shall continue to be. 

We may differ among ourselves, south and 
north, east and west, labor and manage- 
ment, public and private officials, but we do 
not allow our differences to overcome our 
better sense or our devotion to the central 
cause of liberty. 

It is this same vitality, this same urgency 
of purpose and unity of spirit that have 
characterized the free people of Greece since 
they won their hard-fought battle for 
liberty in 1821. We should pause, for a 
moment, I think, to recall the long, dark 
years of that struggle. 

To a student of military strategy, the 
War of Greek Independence might not serve 
as a model, but to those who search the face 
of history for an image of man's dignity 
and his determination of spirit can find no 
better example. The war of 1821 was not 
only by men in uniform, but by hundreds 
of thousands of loyal men, women, and 
children who were passionately devoted to 
the idea of liberty and were willing to sacri- 
fice for it. 

In the last analysis, however, the true 
value of freedom lies less in being free than 
in making freedom work for humanity. 
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There can be no liberty without responsi- 
bility, for the mere fact that freedom exists 
Carries with it an overwhelming obligation 
to ourselves and our neighbors. 

As Greece and America have grown to 
maturity, both of our nations have recog- 
nized their responsibilities to their own 
People and to mankind. 

We are not content to accept liberty 
smugly, to go about our business enjoying 
freedom and taking it for granted. If lib- 
erty is preserved, once it is won, it must be 
through the careful, constant day-by-day 
pursuit of the responsibilities of a free 
people. 

Those responsibilities are many. 

We must maintain forces adequate to de- 
fend the physical boundaries of our Nation. 
We must aid our friends in the effort to 
Protect themselves. 

We must preserve our heritage, for a na- 
tion without respect for its past has no pride 
in its present or hope for its future. 

We must conserve our natural resources, 
for the land and the water that nourishes it 
are the lifeblood of human progress. 

We must conserve our human resources, 
for the minds of our children hold the key 
to the future and the light to give direction 
to this country and its people. 

I want to speak with you, tonight, about 
our own State and the way in which we 
have met these responsibilities in recent 
years. y 

I believe our progress has been significant. 
Pennsylvania, today, stands on the threshold 
of a great new period of providence and 
Prosperity. 

Although we have suffered severe economic 

troubles in the past, we have begun, now, 
to build to a new position of strength and 
eecurity. 

We were once almost entirely dependent 
upon basic industry for the employment of 
our workers and the support of our economic 
growth. Within the past 6 years—with the 
Substantial help of the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Authority, an official arm 
of the State department of commerce, we 
have succeeded in diversifying Pennsylvania's 
industrial complex. 

Today, new plants are manufacturing 
chemicals for the nuclear age, pioneering in 
the research that leads to new products and 
new employment, turning out the finest 
electronic equipment and marketing much 
of the Nation's wearing apparel. 3 

We are replacing the closed mineshafts in 
Our hard and soft coal regions with new 
factories, bringing new jobs to communities 
that once might have become ghost towns. 

In this effort, there has been the same 
unity of purpose and determination of 
Spirit that has characterized every single 
sociological advance in our history. 

We have made astounding progress in 
Many other fields, also. At this moment in 
Our history we are building more highways 
than at any other time—modern highways 
that are engineered for safety to save the 
lives of those who use them. We are mov- 
ing forward in our programs to care for 
the mentally ill and improve public health, 
in our determined effort to protect the 
rights of Pennsylvania citizens to fair and 
equal treatment in education, housing and 
employment, without regard for race, color 
or religious belief. 

We have begun to remove the blight of 
slums and rundown business districts from 
our urban communities, both the large cities 
and the smaller urban communities that 
form the greater nucleus of our growth in 
these modern times. 

We have embarked upon a program of 
improvement for our public schools and we 
are, at long last, beginning to pay attention 
to the needs of higher education. We have 
Bone back to the essential philosophy of 
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Plato, once again, for Pennsylvania agrees 
that “the direction in which education 
starts a man will determine his future life.” 

Pennsylvania's people can be proud of the 
record their government has established in 
recent years. They take pride in the fact 
that this year—for the first time since the 
end of World War IJ—our State has been 
restored to a position of fiscal responsibility, 
with a budget honestly in balance and a 
$177 million deficit wiped from the ledger. 

Each of these things—and all of them 
combined—represent the way in which a free 
people in a free society must operate to meet 
the responsibilities of freedom. 

It is not enough to have freedom, to be 
able to believe as we choose or speak out 
when we have something to say or take ac- 
tion to remedy a situation we do not like. 
To be of value, freedom must work for those 
who enjoy it, and this is the essence of our 
efforts to educate all children equally, to 
provide care for those who cannot care for 
themselves, to conserve the creative energy 
of our people. 

In the long march of progress in this State, 
the American-Greek community has played 
a vital role. Its leaders have joined, willingly 
and proudly, in the effort of local citizens 
and State government to meet the challenges 
of our time. 

I am deeply grateful to have this oppor- 
tunity to join you this evening as we pay 
homage to a great and enduring example of 
the triumph of the human spirit over 
tyranny. F 

When Archbishop Germanos raised the 
flag of the Greek nation against Ottoman 
rule on this day 141 years ago, he and those 
who followed him struck a blow for universal 
freedom as well as for liberty in their own 
proud and historic land. 

Since that time, the contributions of 
Greece to the cause of human liberty have 
been great and lasting. 

The world owes much to Greece and her 
people. From ancient Greece have come the 
world’s earliest and greatest concepts of 
science and art and literature. 

In the troublesome, often tragic, flow of 
history, the plays of Greek writers have 
served as the cornerstone of theatrical tradi- 
tion. 

We are tied together by bonds of respect 
and lasting affection. 

As Americans, we are indebted to Greece 
for the concept of democratic government. 

As human beings, enjoying the hard-won 
liberty handed down to us by others, we are 
indebted to each other and to all mankind. 

The debt we owe to the past can be paid 
only to the future. It will be paid, with 
pride and gratitude, in all that we do to in- 
sure a better life for our children and the 
generations that come after. 

I am confident that we can meet that re- 
sponsibility—that we will meet it—for we 
know that we must. 

This celebration stands as a symbol of the 
unity and devotion the American Greek 
community holds in its heart for the funda- 
mental ideals of democracy. 

Whether we speak, now, of Germanos of 
Patras or honor the men of the American 
War for Independence; whether we praise the 
glory of the past or the famous men who 
made it; whether we bow our heads in 
memory of those who died to keep us free 
or lift our voices in song in praise of the 
Almighty, let us remember this: 

We pay tribute to the grandeur of the past 
when we unite and pledge ourselves to the 
challenge of the future. 

Let us have that unity, now. Let us move 
forward, together, toward a new sense of pur- 
pose and direction. 

With God's blessing and His guidance, we 
shall triumph in the days ahead. 
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Income Per Capita in 1962 Will Be 
$2,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph R. Slevin, 
national economics editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, which appeared in 
that paper on March 19, 1962. 

The $2,000 figure is a landmark in the 
history of this country; no other nation 
comes close to this in per capita income. 
Some of our citizens, of course, have in- 
comes much higher than $2,000; too 
many still have incomes lower than 
$2,000. It is an achievement typical of 
our Nation, however, and we should be 
proud of it. 

The article follows: 


Macic MILESTONE: BIGGER PAYROLLS FOR ALL 
IN UNITED STATES 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

The living standards of the American peo- 
ple are surging past a magic milestone this 
year. It’s a $2,000 milestone, for that is the 
amount of after-tax income that the pros- 
perous U.S. economy will turn out for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 

Some will get much more than $2,000 and 
many will get much less but living standards 
are rising across the board. It will be a 
rare American who will not be better off at 
the end of 1962 than he was at the begin- 
ning. 

Factory workers’ earnings are going up 
They are working longer hours and are col- 
lecting higher hourly wages to boot. 

The salaries of Junior executives and their 
bosses are climbing. So are the incomes of 
farmers, independent businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers, and other professional men, 

Dividends are rising because corporations 
are earning record-breaking profits and are 
paying out larger sums to their sharehold- 
ers. 

Interest payments are going up, too. 
Banks and other institutions are offering 
more generous returns on savings. 

How rich is the average citizen in this 
wealthiest of all countries? 

He's a third richer than the average Ca- 
nadian, his nearest competitor, and he's 
10 times richer than his Mexican neigh- 
bor to the South. 

An American is almost twice as rich as a 
New Zealander or a Swiss, and roughly twice 
as wealthy as a Swede, an Australian or a 
citizen of Luxembourg. 

He has a little more than double the 
income of a Britisher, a Belgian, a French- 
man, or a Dane; three times the income of 
a Dutchman or a Czech (the wealthiest of 
the Iron Curtain citizens); and three and a 
half times the income of a Russian, a Finn, 
a Venezuelan, or an Israeli. d 

The Africans and the Asians are the poorest 
of all. Their average incomes range down 
from $300 In Singapore, to $200 in Japan, 
and to less than $100 a year for each person 
in India, Pakistan, Kenya, Nigeria, and other 
countries. i 

The average American's income never had 
gone above $2,000 before this year. It came 
close last year when it hit $1,980 after total- 
ing $1,947 in 1960, and $1,905 in 1959. 
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Judged by the number of dollars alone, the 
income of the average American has doubled 
in the last 17 years. It crossed the $1,000 
mark in 1944, and one way of looking at it 
would be to say that the United States has 
prospered more in these 17 years than in all 
of its previous history. 

But that would be misleading on a num- 
ber of counts—most notably because of in- 
lation. 

The $1,061 that an American received in 
1944 was paid in more valuable dollars than 
the ones he collects today. He would have 
to take home $1,725 in 1962 to live as well 
as he lived on $1,061 17 years ago. 

The real take-home pay of the average 
American has doubled in modern times, how- 
ever. His real income came to about $1,000 
during the mid-1920's and it slipped back 
there again during the depressed early 1930's. 

The experts are betting that this year's 
upsurge in dollar incomes will be accom- 
panied by a sharp rise in real buying power. 

Prices are edging higher but they are going 
up much more slowly than incomes. The 
average American will be able to pay the 
higher prices out of his substantially in- 
creased income and still have more money 
to spend and to save than he had last year. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 27, 1962, with re- 
spect to H.R. 9900 the proposed new trade 
policy presently being considered by that 
committee: 

Remarks or Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, OF 
Wesr VIRGINIA, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
on Ways anp MEANS ON H.R. 9900, Pro- 
VIDING A New TRADE Potter TUESDAY, MARCH 
27, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, this is not the first time I have faced 

your group to plead the cause of industry 
and job security. Ican, I hope, envision the 
same cordiality and courtesy that have been 
extended to me on my previous appearance 
to discuss major provisions of our interna- 
tional trade policy, with particular reference 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Acts of 

1934 as amended. 

I want to reiterate today what I have 
always said in addressing your committee on 
this subject, and I quote, “I do not oppose 
the idea of reciprocal trade agreements. 
What I do ask is that greater safeguards be 
thrown around basic American industries to 
assure a fair profit return on investments in 
our industries and to protect the jobs of 
working men and women in these United 
States, and particularly in my State of West 
Virginia.” 

I am quite aware, Mr. Chairman, that the 
world situation today is quite different from 
what it was in 1934 when the late Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull proposed reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation in an effort to 
revive international trade. 

May I remind the committee that the 
policy statement by the Congress preceding 
the passage of the original Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934 stated quite clearly 
that the legislation was being enacted to re- 


vive world trade and to create additional jobs 
for working men and women within these 
United States. 

The present trade agreements, as renewed 
and extended since 1934, which will expire 
on June 30 of this year, have fallen far short 
of the objectives set forth by the Congress, 
particularly in the fleld of creating new job 
opportunities for American workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear today somewhat 
in the role of Amicus curiae. By this, I 
mean a friend of the committee, who has a 
full knowledge of the heavy responsibilities 
facing you in shaping legislating that will 
permit us, as a Nation, to play a proper role 
as leader of the free nations and, at the same 
time, safeguard the interests of American 
citizens. 

You, Mr. Chairman, and the senior mem- 
bers of this committee, will easily recall my 
activities in the field of reciprocal trades and 
international agreements. You will also re- 
call that I sponsored in the 82d Congress, in 
1951, the escape clause provisions contained 
in section 7 of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I had then, and still have, 
considerable pride in what I did. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that the faults 
of our present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act are not chargeable to what the act con- 
tains, but rather to maladministration of the 
peril point and escape clause provisions of 
the act. 

Proper administration of the act from 1951 
to the present date might have obviated the 
necessity for the formation of a new ap- 
proach to world trade policies, as contained 
in H.R. 9900, which is aimed at stabilizing 
our own economy and the economies of our 
sister nations, members of the General 
Agreement on Trades and Tariff. 

The provisions of H.R. 9900 virtually wipe 
out the peril point and escape clause provi- 
sions, except as these safeguards are applied 
to that group of basic American industries 
that could not be protected under the pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 9900. I refer here, 
to loans to industries and reimbursement of 
lost wages to workers. 

To me there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in our tariff and trade legislation that 
must not only be preserved but made more 
effective if we are to get the maximum bene- 
fit from it. We cannot have the most ex- 
tensive trade if the domestic economy is not 
preserved at its highest level. A lagging 
U.S, economy becomes a poorer market for 
other countries. It is a well-established fact 
that we both import less and export less 
when our economy is in a recession or when 
it is not going full blast. 

The character of our trade legislation has 
a great deal to do with the tone of our econ- 
omy. Even if our imports and our exports 
are each less than 4 percent of our total 
national product, the effects produced by 
certain competitive imports reach far beyond 
anything suggested by their volume. 

It was this latter fact that was recognized 
by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman and 
echoed by President Eisenhower, when they 
adopted and adhered in principle to the pol- 
icy that the trade program was not to injure 
or jeopardize our industry. Such good as 
would come from the expansion of trade was 
not to be in the nature of helping one seg- 
ment of our economy, namely, the exporters 
and importers, at the expense of othter seg- 
ments, such s manufacturing, mining and 
farming. It was not thought to be good pub- 
lic policy to help one group if it could only 
be done to the injury of other groups that 
are entitled to the equal protection of the 
law. 

The value of the trade program was to be 
found in the expansion of trade on a fair 
competitive basis, Otherwise the undesired 
effects of injury of domestic industry would 
be inevitable. 

Therefore tariffs were to be reduced with 
the greatest of care. This precautionary ap- 
proach was greatly stressed by Secretary of 
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State Cordell Hull and his subordinates, no 
less than by his successors and by our vari- 
ous Presidents. In 1949 the peril point was 
adopted by the Congress. This simply put 
into statutory form the policy that had been 
so widely proclaimed. 

In other words, before we entered into any 
trade agreements we asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to set guidelines for the President 
to follow. In that manner the Congress kept 
its hands on the tariff-cutting powers of the 
President. 

The peril-point approach, of course, is 
nothing final because no one can foresee Just 
what effect a tariff reduction will have before 
it is actually made. Also, the President un- 
der the law was permitted to breach the 
peril point. In the latest trade agreement 
this was done in over 60 items. 

More important than the peril point is the 
escape clause, It backstops not only the 
peril point but also provides for a remedy 
when injury occurs that was not foreseen 
by the Tariff Commission. The escape clause 
is the best instrument to carry out the prin- 
ciple of no injury to domestic industry. 

While it is the best instrument and while 
it has been in effect nearly 11 years it has 
not been effective because of the manner 
of its administration. 

The remedy to this lies in strengthening 
of the clause rather than eliminating it or 
setting it so far back that it would seldom be 
invoked and only then as a last resort and 
without guidelines established by 
This is provided for in section 305 of the pill. 

The present bill, if I read it right, would 
set aside the no-injury principle in behalf 
of adjustment assistance. Under those cir- 
cumstances, there would, of course, be no 
place for the peril-point findings since it 
would be expected that reduced tariffs would 
injure our industries. Once this injury had 
gone far enough, adjustment assistance 
could be extended to the workers and to the 
industry. 

The idea would be that enactment of the 
bill would stimulate exports sufficiently to 
offset or more than offset the unemployment 
caused by increased imports. 

Mr. Chairman, the big question that we 
face in unemployment is one that in my 
judgment cannot be solved or even greatly 
mitigated by stimulating our exports. 

The number of workers employed in ex- 
port activities of all kinds, all the way from 
production through shipping, has been 
greatly exaggerated. There is a simple way 
of measuring this without too much of a 
margin of error. We can apply to export 
activities its proportionate share of the gross 
national product which is well above $500 
billion today, around $540 billion, in fact. 
We can relate employment im export activi- 
ties including all indirect employment at- 
tributable to it, to the total employment 
required to produce the total national 
product and come out with a fairly reliable 
answer. 

If 67 million workers in all occupations 
and trade are employed to produce a gross 
national product of over $500 billion, how 
many workers would be required to produce 
$20 billion of exports? In 1961 our exports 
were roughly $20 billion. Let us put the 
gross national product at a flat $500 billion. 

This means that exports were 4 percent of 
the gross national product. This in turn 
would mean that 4 percent of the 67 million 
employed workers would cover all the work- 
ers for which exports could possibly be re- 
sponsible, including their share of bankers, 
teachers, insurance writers, real estate oper- 
ators, brokers, wholesale and retail clerks, 
Federal, State and local governmental work- 
ers, and so forth. 

This total would be 2,680,000 workers em- 
ployed as a result of our exports. This is 
less than the more than 4 million unemploy- 
ed today. 

Should tariff reductions lead to an export 
increase of $5 billion in a few years’ time, 
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employment would rise by 670,000. If this 
could be done in 3 years, we would gain some 
230,000 per year. 

Put this alongside of the net increase in 
the number of workers each year of more 
than a million and alongside ot the million 
or more who are estimated to be displaced 
by automation each year and we find exports 
at the most optimistic level not making 
Much of a dent. 

If we have to reduce our tariffs still more 
in order to gain this $5 billion increase in 
Our exports we will increase competitive im- 
Ports by some similar volume. These im- 
Ports, coming into increasing competition 
With our own producers, would not only dis- 
Place many of our presently employed work- 
ers but, by creating unfavorable market 
conditions, would prevent or greatly dis- 
Courage expansion of the industries that 
Would be hit. The retarding effect on em- 
Ployment might be greater than the actual 
displacement of workers. 

There have been flat statements that ex- 
Ports would expand employment much more 
than imports would hurt. This is not sus- 
tained by commonsense or experience. Im- 
Ports usually consist of goods that have a 
lot of labor in them, such as glassware and 
Pottery. Our exports are mostly products 
that have less labor; so the very opposite 
Would be true. Imports upset more em- 
Ployment dollar for dollar than exports can 
create. 

It is generally recognized that we badly 
need more growth and development in this 
country in order to keep up our employment. 
We will not get this growth and expansion 
if more and more industries are confronted 
with ever sharper import competition. In- 
Stead of expanding here, these industries, 
When they can, will expand overseas. In- 
Stead of employing more people here they 
Would employ workers in other countries. 

It does not look to me that trading cuts 
in our own tariffs for tariff cuts by the 
European Common Market or by Japan can 
do anything but put us at a great disad- 
vantage. 

The competitive advantage already lies on 
their side. It will gravitate still more in 
their favor the more we cut our tariff. From 
1950 to 1960 our imports from the six Com- 
mon Market countries increased 300 percent. 
Our exports increased only 112 percent. It 
is true that our exports are still higher than 
Our imports from them, but the trend is 
Tunning rapidly in the other direction. A 
heavy part of our exports to them consists 
Of machinery, and it is not hard to forecast 
what that means. 

A (United States) community which de- 
Pends on jobs which depend on export sales 
of what the jobs produce is more vulner- 
able to depression via unemployment of its 
Workers than one where the jobs are gen- 
erated by national (domestic) consumption 
Of what the jobs produce. 

We are already a low tariff country. Our 
tariff protection Is only 20 percent of what 
it was when we started reducing it. We are 
rapidly losing our technological advantage 
Over the other industrial countries. This is 
easy enough to understand because of the 
great amount of modern machinery that has 
been installed overseas in the past 10 or 12 
years. Productivity has risen rapidly there 
and will continue to do so as those countries 
continue their mechanization. This in turn 
will give greater competitive effect to their 
lower wages. z 

I do not believe that we have yet had the 
full brunt of competition from either Eu- 
Tope or Japan. Their exporting capacity is 
still rising. Europe has been so busy in- 
ternally that they have used much of their 
Productive capacity to supply their home 
demand. This will be changed as they 
catch up. They are creating a mass market 
that we will be less and less able to pene- 
trate and stripping off our own tariffs will 
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not make us more competitive. It would 
only make us, more vulnerable than we are 
already. 

It is claimed that we must give the State 
Department more bargaining power. I do 
not feel that they have used well the bar- 
gaining power they have had in the past 28 
years. Otherwise why are we now faced with 
obstructive tariffs in Europe after these 
many years of so-called shrewd Yankee bar- 
gaining? Evidently there has been noth- 
ing like an 80-percent tariff reduction by 
the Common Market countries, such as we 
have made. This is not all. Some of the 
worst. barriers that we encounter abroad are 
not tariffs but quotas or other import re- 
strictions. For example, a few years ago, 
we were exporting well over 50 million tons 
of coal a year. We are now down to a Ht- 
tle more than 35 million tons. West Ger- 
many has applied an import quota. 

It is not an exorbitant tariff that is stop- 
ping us but a quota. The same sort of 
restriction rather than the tariff stop or re- 
stricts our exports of other products. Auto- 
mobiles are a good example. One of our 
Ford or Chevrolet cars sells in Europe at 
around double the price in this country, 
not because of an excessive tarif but be- 
cause of other burdens, such as internal 
taxes. What good would it do to 
for a tariff cut on our cars? It would help 
very little. 

We have been trading horses for rabbits 
these many years in the trade program. It 
has become a habit. Now the proposal is 
to cut tariffs in wide swaths, or by cate- 
gories. This is the precise opposite of what 
was preached at the beginning and right 
along in this trade program. The greatest 
care was to be used. Evidently this was 
not carried out but that was the avowed 
policy. If we desert this policy now we 
could end up by having our tariff at ground 
level while other countries would still keep 
us out wherever it suited them. 

I cannot have confidence in the State 
Department’s bargaining powers. They are 
altogether too prone to reduce our tariffs 
because they think that is what they want 
to do In any case; and they evidently have 
not been very anxious to exact much in 
return. That is why I think that Congress 
should continue to exercise the constitu- 
tional authority to regulate our commerce 
and in fact to bring back to Congress some 
of the authority that has been leeched away 
by the State Department. 

I would like to offer to this committee 
certain provisions that should go into the 
bill under any condition. This will include 
a shorter period of extension, one not to 
exceed 3 years; because Congress will other- 
wise not have another chance at legislation 
before 1967 and that is too long a time to 
wait. Times are changing rapidly and we 
should remain more liquid or fluid in order 
to meet necessary changes. 

Above all, we should have an escape clause 
that would do what was so repeatedly 
avowed as policy, Prevention of injury to 
our industry by imports will not hurt our 
trade anymore than the establishment of 
fair tompetition has hurt domestic business 
and trade. It has helped rather than crip- 
pled our economic activity. The same would 
be true with import competition, For once 
we should try it. 

We should have pretrade agreement hear- 
ings to preserve the proper caution, and 
while precise peril-point findings may not 
be necessary, the Tariff Commission should 
be able to lay down guidelines for the State 
Department. 

The authorization should be for much 
less than 50 percent tariff reduction. We 
have already cut to the quick in too many 
cases. The free trade proposals except with 
respect. to tropical woods should be set 
aside. We must not forget that the re- 
moval of tariffs on Imports from the Com- 
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mon Market would apply to imports from all 
other countries except the Communist orbit, 
Japan would give the Europeans a run for 
their money in the American market. Be- 
tween them, our competing industries would 
be reduced to rubble. 

We should by all odds retain and strength- 
en the escape clause. This is the most im- 
portant of all. It would be better to remedy 
injury in this fashion than to add to our 
redevelopment burdens. 

Under the provisions of chapter 3, section 
221, of H.R. 9900, the President will be given 
authority to give special attention to cer- 
tain of our basic industries that cannot be 
properly protected by the proposals con- 
tained in the new act for loans to rehabili- 
tate and modernize certain industries and 
a subsidy, referred to as compensatory wages, 
that will be paid to displaced workers. This 
means that the protection afforded by the 
peril point and escape clause in the present 
Tariff Act would not be applicable to indus- 
tries in general, but only to this small group 
that H.R, 9900 proposes to help in the way 
of loans and compensatory wage payments. 

It would appear from the provisions of H.R. 
9900 that the President would have sole au- 
thority to reduce existing rates up to 50 
percent. without the necessity of a hearing 
before the Tariff Commission under the “es- 
cape clause” to prove injury. 

Under the provisions of HR. 9900, certain 
articles that are now subject to duty could 
be removed from the dutiable list and placed 
on the free list. In fact, the proponents of 
the legislation produced a list of some 27 
articles that might well be placed on the free 
list. Here, I would like to pose a question, 
the answer to which might assist the com- 
mittee in redrafting this proposal. Should 
coal and coke, as suggested, be placed on the 
free list, I am quite anxious to find out if 
the present duty contained in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement. between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, which fixes an 
import duty of 50 cents a ton on American 
coal will be invalidated. < 

In this connection, may I call to the at- 
tention of the committee that 7 years ago, 
the United States was exporting 15 million 
tons of soft coal to West Germany to fuel 
its modern industrial establishments, Four 
years ago, the West German Republic, with- 
out consulting the United States, and with- 
out consulting the General Agreement on 
Trades and Tariffs, to which both West 
Germany and the United States are parties, 
placed an import duty of $4.76 a ton on 
shipments of U.S. coal to West Germany. 
American imports of soft coal into West 
Germany immediately dropped to less than 
5 million tons because American producers 
of coal could not produce the coal, and pay 
the ocean freight and this $4.76 import duty, 
causing the loss of our exports of approxi- 
mately 10 million tons of coal. 

The West German Republic .immediately 
imposed an import quota, limiting ship- 
ments of U.S. soft coal to 4,400,000 tons 
annually. This has since been increased to 
5 million tons, but the import duty has in- 
creased to $5 per ton. What I would like 
to know is if articles of coal and coke are 
placed on the free list, will that invalidate 
the present German quota of 5 million tons 
that may be admitted free of the $5 per 
ton import duty? 

Mr. Chairman, HR. 9900, now before your 
committee for consideration, contains no 
provision that I have been able to locate 
that would remove these roadblocks to a 
free flow of commerce between our Govern- 
ment and that of the governments of West 
Germany and Canada. 

Among one or two other suggestions I 
shall make later In my brief, I think the 
committee should write clarification lan- 
guage to correct this situation. I do this 
because the major objective of this proposed 
new legislation is to increase American ex- 
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ports. This cannot be done unless other 
negotiating nations on articles on the free 
list remove every vestige of their impedi- 
ments to the free flow of articles in com- 
merce. 

The administration’s position, contained 
in the following comments from the Depart- 
ment of State, appears to be one of further 
negotiations with Canada and West Ger- 
many. These negotiations will lead no- 
where unless definite provisions are con- 
tained in whatever reciprocal agreement has 
been worked out with these two nations. 

One is forced to the conclusion that no 
agreement has been reached, and that these 
restrictions will continue and will be a major 
roadblock to the objectives of the propon- 
ents of the new trade agreement which is 
predicated on vastly increasing our exports. 

The State Department informs me that in 
1961 U.S. exports of coal totaled: 


“Our imports, in contrast, were insig- 
nificant, amounting to 164,259 tons of bitu- 
minous, 792 tons of anthracite, and 126,518 


tons of coke. And virtually all of these en- 
tered areas along the Canadian border which 
are not readily reached from coal centers 
in the United States. Our total trade in 
coal with Canada was substantially in our 
favor with exports exceeding imports by 
more than 900,000 tons of anthracite, and 
11 million tons of bituminous. 

"Eighty-four percent of our coal 
in 1961 went to five countries: Canada, 
Japan, Italy, West Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. ts to Japan have shown a par- 
ticularly favorable development in recent 
years (e: of bituminous have more than 
doubled since 1958 and reached a record 
level of 6.6 million tons in 1961). Canada, 
West Germany, and the Netherlands main- 
tain restrictions of various kinds on the 
importation of coal, and European produc- 
ers, faced with the loss of their railroad 
market, have been demanding a national 
fuels policy to regulate competition. Pres- 
sures in Western Europe to limit coal im- 
ports are not likely to diminish. To hold 
and to expand this export market will re- 
quire persistent effort, backed by usable 
bargaining authority. 

“Among the measures already taken to 
assist exports are: 

“1. Removal of trade barriers: 

“Representations have been made on a 
continuing basis over the last 3 years at 
levels as high as the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. As a result of these 
representations, the quota for imports of 
American coal into Germany was increased 
by 600,000 tons a year effective January 1, 
1961. Missions in Brussels and Luxembourg 
are following closely proposals for a unified 
energy policy in Western Europe and are 
under standing instructions to make known 
our strong opposition to the development 
of a restrictive policy inimical to our ex- 
port interests. 

“2. Federal procurement; 

“In 1961 the Department of Defense be- 
gan buying American coal for use by U.S. 
troops in Germany. 

“In the future, the U.S. Government will 
continue to seek the reduction of barriers 
to the export of U.S. coal. It will continue 
its efforts to eliminate quantitative limita- 
tions against U.S. exports as well as to press 
for the reduction of tariff barriers.” 

I am deeply grateful that the President 
has seen fit to approve a unanimous decision 
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of the Tariff Commission, after a hearing to 
prove injury in the field of sheet, crown, 
and Cylindrical glass articles. This decision 
will be quite beneficial to the unemployment 
situation in West Virginia where glass is 
our second most important product. It is 
also proof that the escape clause is workable 
where formal hearings to prove injury are 
proven to the satisfaction of our present bi- 
partisan U.S. Tariff Commission. 

There are other facets of the glass indus- 
try—and I refer to handmade and blown 
glass tableware articles—which received a 
sharp reduction of import duties under the 
recent negotiations concluded at Geneva. 
My concern, Mr. Chairman, is predicated on 
the fact that I have seven plants producing 
this type of glassware located in my con- 
gressional district. The reduction in these 
import duties came about through authority 
granted to former President Elsenhower in 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1958 to make reductions of 5 percent a 
year for the years of 1958 to 1962. What 
assurance does this type of glass industry 
have that under the new authority granted 
to the President under the provisions of 
H.R. 9900 that they will not face a further 
50 percent reduction in these import duties 
which would leave them with little or no 
protection and could well destroy the oldest 
industry in the history of America. 

Another important factor in our West 
Virginia economy is the pottery industry. 
In fact, one of the installations in my State 


is the world's largest pottery producer. 1 


refer to the Homer Laughlin China Co. 
at Newell, W. Va. There are four addi- 
tional plants producing this article of glass- 
ware located in West Virginia. Careful study 
of the proposed new legislation, H.R. 9900, 
would indicate that this industry will not 
be further harmed by our tariff policies and 
that import duty rates will remain station- 
ary. In fact, it might be benefited through 
the negotiations at Geneva, which reduced 
the import duty on Kaolin clay, one of the 
basic ingredients in the manufacture of 
chinaware and vitreous china products. 

In recent days the President has overrid- 
den the unanimous decision of the Tariff 
Commission on hearings to prove injury in 
the ceramic tile industry. I have one plant 
in my congressional district producing this 
type of tile products where several hundred 
people are employed. Their present employ- 
ment is 60 percent of their normal capacity, 
which means that a sizable number of 
workers, in fact 40 percent of their normal 
employment, have been displaced. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is one more proof of why West 
Virginia's economy is in sorry condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problems concerned in 
our proposed new trade policy. May I ex- 
press the hope that the members of the com- 
mittee will give careful consideration to the 
points I have made. I am leaving with the 
members of your committee, in mimeo- 
graphed form, some of the proposed changes 
that would provide greater safeguards and 
still give the President the additional au- 
thority he needs in negotiating new and 
adjusting existing trade agreements. 
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Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13, the American Farm Bureau 
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Federation, through its president, 
Charles B. Shuman, presented its views 
on general farm legislation before the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

One might ask: What of it? What is 
extraordinary about the presentation of 
testimony on farm legislation by a farm 
organization? Is it not as routine as the 
convening of the House or the Senate? 

But this was not an ordinary presenta- 
tion. It had great significance as fol- 
lows: 

First. It illustrates the steady rise in 
influence in Washington and elsewhere 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the farm organization which be- 
lieves in free enterprise for agriculture. 

Second. Conversely, it illustrates the 
defeat of the administration’s supply- 
management concept, which means Gov- 
ernment control of all agriculture in pro- 
duction and marketing, and so forth; 
and the decline in influence of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, 

Third. It emphasizes the complete 
bankruptcy of farm policy based on con- 
trols. 

Bear in mind that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has consistently and 
effectively opposed the supply-manage- 
ment approach of Orville Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Just before this 
session of Congress, an administration 
spokesman assailed farm bureau and Mr. 
Shuman in a statement. The Democrats 
control the Agriculture Committee 21 
to14. Apparently some of the Democrats 
on the committee, are committed to the 
supply-management concept. 

How does it happen then that farm 
bureau, the leading farm organization 
opposing the administration’s farm pol- 
icy, is called upon to tell what it thinks 
should be done about the farm problem? 

Well, as I have indicated, the admin- 
istration is getting nowhere fast. Last 
session the Congress turned down Mr. 
Freeman's bid for complete power in the 
farm field, via the so-called omnibus 
farm bill. This year the Secretary has 
come forward with other control pro- 
posals which also are in a dismal state. 
Recently, as you know, both the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees 
turned down the Secretary’s effort to 
maintain dairy price supports at $3.40 
per hundredweight. Last year Secretary 
Freeman arbitrarily raised dairy price 
supports from $3.22 to $3.40. Since then 
half a billion dollars worth of dairy sur- 
pluses have accumulated in Government 
hands. 

Fourteen members of the House com- 
mittee asked that the farm bureau, which 
has some very sensible farm proposals 
pending, be called upon for testimony. 
Hopefully some of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee will also realize 
that the Democratic farm policies are 
just about bankrupt and that a fresh, 
more sensible approach is badly needed. 

For several years now the farm bureau 
has been insisting that the Government 
should get out of agriculture as soon as 
possible, and in particular the bureau has 
opposed plans to run every farm and 
farmer from Washington. 

Every day that passes illustrates the 
wisdom of the farm bureau approach. 
It is a great organization, and all of us 
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should be grateful to the men who lead 
it and to its members for its influence 
on the American scene. 


The Sickness of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by the distinguished 
columnist Walter Lippmann which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 27, 1962. 

Mr. Lippmann’s always lucid analysis 
clarifies the nature of the U.N.'s diffi- 
culties and reminds us what we must do 
to cure it. > 

The article follows: 

THE SICKNESS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

Recently, the U.N. has come under sharp 
criticism from some of its old supporters, 
notably Senator AN and Senator JACK- 
son. Their criticism comes at a time when 
the U.N. itself may be said to be successful 
but insolvent, to be achieving a great pur- 
pose but bankrupting itself in the process. 
The U.N. is on the wry to being successful 
in its most difficult experiment, which has 
been to pacify the Congo and prevent a 
confrontation of the great powers. It is 
insolvent because a group of nations, and 
particularly the Soviet Union and France, 
are refusing to pay their share of the cost 
of the experiment, 

In this condition of affairs the Senate is 
about to debate and vote on the proposal to 
fund the deficit and provide working capital 
to keep the U.N. afloat during the next year 
or so. 

With Senator Arken, who is the chief 
critic of the bond plan, there can be no 
dispute when he says that “the sickness of 
the U.N. is not financial sickness alone * * * 
it can be cured only by drastic action at an 
early date—action which will continue the 
U.N. as a truly multilateral organization and 
not permit it to become constantly depend- 
ent upon the beneficence of the United 
States.” 

This is the precise reason why the bond 
Plan was put forth by our officials and it 
is the crucial reason why so many of us 
favor the plan. For there is no other plan 
before us which deals directly with the 
problem of making all the members of the 
U.N. pay their share of operations like the 
Congo and Palestine, and ending the grossly 
corrupting fact that we now.pay nearly 50 
Percent of the cost of these operations. For 
although we would loan one-half of the 
money, we will bear only one-third of the 
cost of bond retirement. 

“The sickness of the U.N.” is that some 
Members are refusing to pay their assess- 
ments, other members cannot pay them, and 
others are a mixed bag of countries who want 
to pay, cannot pay, and are waiting to see. 
As of February 28, 1962, the U.N. was owed 
$77 million on assessments for Palestine and 
the Congo. The chief countries refusing to 
Day were the Soviet Union and the East Eu- 
ropean satellites, France, Belgium, and Cuba. 
Their total delinquency was $56 million, of 
Which $44 million were owed by the Com- 
munist bloc, about $10 million by France and 
Belgium, and about one-half million by 
Cuba. Besides this, nearly $8 million were 
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in default by Nationalist China, not because 
it refuses to pay but because it cannot. 

This accounts for over 80 percent of the 
deficit. The problem of curing the sickness 
of the U.N. is to find ways of compelling, in- 
ducing, and enabling all members to pay 
their share. The more I have studied this 
problem with its massive documentation, the 
more I am convinced that if there is any 
solution, the bond plan will meet the 
problem. y 

How will it solve the problem? The plan 
is based on the assumption that during the 
summer the World Court will declare in an 
advisory opinion (which has been requested 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assem- 
bly) that assessments to pay for operations 
like Palestine and the Congo are—within 
article 17 of the charter—"“expenses of the 
organization which “shall be borne by the 
members as apportioned by the General As- 
sembly.” Senator Arxen, I might say at 
once, is one of those who confidently believes 
that this will be the ruling of the World 
Court. If it is not the ruling, then all bets 
are off and there is no way now in sight by 
which the special operations of the U.N. can 
be financed. 

If, however, it is the ruling, then article 
19 of the charter begins to bite: A member 
“shall have no vote in the General Assembly 
if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds 
the amount of the contributions due from it 
for the preceding 2 full years.” 


believe, that if the Soviet Union continues 
to refuse to pay, it will in 1964 be 
to vote in the General Assembly. 

There have been some misunderstandings 
in the Senate on this crucial point. For ex- 
ample, Senator KEATING, of New York, asked, 
“If the Soviet Union * * * should decide that 
it will not pay its assessed portion of these 
operations, would (it) not lose its right to 
vote until the period of many, many years 
had passed,” perhaps, said Senator KEATING, 
“10 or 20 or 30 years.” 

Senator Arken’s answer that this was in- 
deed the case was not correct, unless he as- 
sumed an unfavorable Court decision. In 
1963 the sum of the Soviet Union’s past 2 
years’ assessments will be nearly $50 million, 
and if it rejects the expected ruling of the 
World Court, it will be $46 million in arrears. 
Its margin of safety will be down to $3.6 mil- 
lion. In the following year, 1964, the Soviet 
Union’s assessments for the past 2 years will 
be down to $37 million. But its delinquency 
will be $46 million, and it will be $9 million 
to the bad, even if it pays its full regular 
budget assessment. Under the charter the 
Soviet Union will lose its vote in the General 
Assembly. 

This is the compulsion behind the U.N. 
bond plan. There is also a moral compul- 
sion. Some of the deliberate delinquents, 
for example, France, argue that the General 
Assembly has no legal power to raise money 
for operations like the Congo. Presumably, 
if the World Court decides against the 
French contention, France as a law-abiding 
country will pay up. 

What the Soviet Union will do is anybody’s 


guéss. 

Last, but not least, the bond plan makes it 
easy for every member to participate. It 
does this by keeping the Interest low and 
making the bonds payable over a long time. 
This is the way, if there is a way, to make 
the U.N. that “truly multilateral Organiza- 
tion,” which Senator Arken wants it to be. 

Finally, it has been said, that we ought not 
to lend money to the UN. at 2 percent when 
the money our Government borrows costs 4 
percent. The answer to this is that fre- 
quently when we have felt that the national 
interest was involved, we have loaned money 
at 2 percent. 

Immediately after World War II we loaned 
the British 64 billion at 2 percent. The 
lend-lease settlements were on the basis of 
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2 percent, In the Marshall plan we loaned 
money at 2.5 percent. Our development 
loans through the Development Loan Fund 
and the foreign aid organizations are at low 
or no interest. So it all comes down to the 
question of whether it is desirable to keep 
the U.N. in business as an organization able 
to deal with certain kinds of threats to the 
peace of the world. ‘ 


The True Needs of Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the difficulties of our foreign assistance 
program has been our failure to formu- 
late and understand our objectives. Part 
of this failure has been due to a lack of 
comprehension of the true needs of the 
sore of the countries with whom we 

eal. 

No group is better informed about the 
needs of the people of the countries in 
which they serve than the members of 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, known as the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers. One of the outstanding members 
of this order, who is presently working 
in Peru, is Father William R. McCarthy 
who, I am proud to say, is a native of 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Father McCarthy has written a pene- 
trating article called “The True Needs 
of Latin America.” It appeared in the 
March 1962 issue of the Maryknoll maga- 
zine. Because I feel that this article will 
help us in our consideration and admin- 
istration of the U.S. foreign assistance 
program, I append it here with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


Tue TRUE NEEDS OF LATIN AMERICA—RAISING 
Poor Livinc STANDARDS CAN STIMULATE 
Economic GROWTH 


(By William R. McCarthy, M.M.) 


During the visit of Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
to South America last year, I enjoyed the 
privilege of having his official party come to 
my parish of Ciudad de Dios, in Lima. 
This parish has more than 10,000 people, 
many of whom are extremely poor. 

Mr. Stevenson showed particular interest 
in social and economic conditions. Three 
mothers emphasized the fundamental prob- 
lem, when I asked them about their chil- 
dren and the employment of their husbands. 

The first woman said that she has five 
children, and her husband was out of work. 
The second and third each has six children, 
and their husbands also were without work. 

Poverty is South America's greatest prob- 
lem. It is the root of the plight of most 
families. To expect them to solve their 
predicament, by their endeavors, is to ask 
them to lift themselves by their bootstraps. 

The people of Latin America need help; 
they need it badly, and they need it now. 
For the cause of peace, and in the spirit of 


Christian love and friendship, we must not 


delay. Justice demands that we help them 
to help themselves. Human beings cannot 
exist decently half free and half alive. Only 
the force of necessity to eat and live could 
impel Latin Americans to accept the godless 
slavery of communism. 

The countries of South America have 
shown that they do not want either com- 
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munism or slavery. During the past 20 years, 
they have cast out almost every dictator, 
The South American people love freedom. 
However, to be meaningful, freedom must be 
economic as well as political. Christ spoke 
of tħe more abundant life. Enlivened by the 
spirit of freedom and justice, we must find 
ways to help God-fearing people to share in 
the world's God-given abundance, 

In too many ways, conditions in my parish 
are typical of a great part of Latin America. 
Lima is a city of about 1.2 million people. 
Officials estimate that one-fourth of that 
number are living at levels below human 
standards. There are other similar pockets 
of poverty throughout the country. 

Because of the climate and lack of food, 
because of crowded and unsanitary living 
conditions, Lima has one of the highest rates 
of tuberculosis found among the major cities 
of the world. This was the first problem I 
faced when I arrived in the parish of Ciudad 
de Dios, which is located in the poorest sec- 
tion of Lima. 

A government doctor told me that he 
knew of at least 200 people in the area who 
suffered from tuberculosis. Through the co- 
operation of the minister of public health, 
and members of a community health team 
from the United States, we found more than 
6.000 people with the disease. Ther we be- 
gan to treat them. At the same time, we 
also provided poor families with powdered 
milk, rice, wheat, and corn flour from the 
surplus food supplies made available by the 
United States. 

When the antituberculosis campaign began 
in the parish, I urgently recommended that 
a national campaign be undertaken. I fur- 
ther envisioned the forming of international 
health teams—American, German, French, 
English, Itallan, for example—to coordinate 
and cooperate in the matter of public health 
wherever needed. This, of course, has not 
been done, but I still believe that it would 
be fairly easy to set in motion, would be 
comparatively inexpensive, and would stimu- 
late a great amount of good will. 

Fortunately for our parish, we were aided 
by a doctor who had conducted a similar 
campaign in cooperation with a local com- 
mittee, in one of the outlying districts of 
the city. We inspected the doctor's plans 
and methods, and noted with ene e 
interest a street map on which of pioa 
cated houses where people were under oe 
ment for tuberculosis, 

When the doctor was asked about one large 
cluster of pins, he pulled a case history from 
the file. The report explained that 34 people 
lived in 7 rooms of 1 house. Ten of these 
people had active tuberculosis. Their income 
for food was the equivalent of 12 cents for 
each person daily. This would purchase 
two eggs. 

The sick poor in Lima and throughout 
Latin America do not have adequate food, 
medicine, medical attention, or hospitals. 
It gives one a pitiful, helpless feeling, to 
know that people are starving to death while, 
at the same time, in other parts of the 
world there is a surplus of food. 

Anyone associated with such needy people, 
even for only a short time, comes to sense 
their evergrowing unrest and discontent. To 
them, even a false promise, of the Communist 
type, incites hope. 

What can the United States and its people 
do to help, on a national and a personal 
level? Probably the main goal should be to 
stimulate economic growth. Growth is a 
measure of economic life, and that life here 
is dormant. 

The poor are potentially a powerful mar- 
ket. America, from pole to pole, from Alaska 
to Argentina, presents a picture of one con- 
tinuous land mass with 400 million people, 
To raise the living standards of the poorest, 
most needy people, would promote the wel- 
fare of all. In Latin America, the oppor- 


the prices of bread, 
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tunities for growth and improvement, in the 
following fields, are practically unlimited: 

Electricity: In the modern age of atomic 
energy, it is ironic that many people do not 
have electricity. Still, a great number of 
people throughout South America must live 
without lights. Electricity would not only 
help enlighten their lives; it would also raise 
living standards by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of small local workshops. 

Water and sewerage: These are essential 
needs for all people—yet many Latin Ameri- 
cans are without adequate facilities. In 
Lima, for example, not far from the center 
of the city is a densely populated area known 
as Mendocita. There live 5,000 people, served 
by only four water outlets. They have no 
sewers, no electricity. 

Small industries: Every avenue should be 
explored as a means of putting more people 
to work. This is No. 1 on the “must” 
list. Through gainful employment, a man 
can maintain his self-respect and indepen- 
dence. Small industries could help provide 
employment, although how many, what kind, 
and how fast they can be established must be 
determined. One thing is certain: labor is 
available in Latin America. 

Slum areas: These afford a tremendous op- 
portunity to do something constructive im- 
mediately and effectively. With the know- 
how demonstrated by slum clearances in 
New York and Buenos Aires, engineers could 
plan and develop simple, inexpensive, sani- 
tary dwellings. . Building those dwellings 
would provide gainful employment for great 
numbers of men wind are now without work. 

Roads; Most countries of Latin America 
suffer from a lack of communications. Roads 
help to make jobs available for many work- 
ers. They also open new markets and pro- 
mote the development of sparsely populated 
areas, 

Food: Handing out food is not a permanent 
way to help needy people. Recipients are 
thereby encouraged to seek more. Employ- 
ment, an opportunity to earn one’s living, 
is more helpful. 

St. Vincent de Paul once expressed a simi- 
lar idea vividly, when he told his mission- 
ers: “You are the servants of the poor, al- 
ways smiling, and in good humor. They are 
your masters, terribly sensitive and exacting, 
as you'll see. But the uglier and dirtier they 
are, and the more unjust and bitter, the more 
you must give them of your love. It is only 
because of your love that the poor will for- 
give you the bread that you give them.” 

Advanced knowledge of irrigation, plow- 
ing, planting, and fertilizing, plus improved 
seed, should be made available to all retarded 
countries. Also, modern methods of raising 
cattle and other farm animals should be in- 
troduced. Agricultural improvement would 
bring fast and beneficial results while having 
a positive effect by raising living standards. 

Education: High illiteracy rates in many 
countries of South America are notorious. 
The whole plan of education should be re- 
viewed and evaluated objectively. Congested 
areas need low-cost schools. Besides using 
present teachers more effectively, an active 
campaign could be launched to enlist high 
school students from the upper grades to 
help in this program on a part-time basis. 

Credit Cooperatives: These should be en- 
couraged and supported. Many more should 
be established on the parish level. However, 
vast numbers of South Americans are so poor 
that a membership in a credit cooperative 
is as far beyond their means as a savings 
account at the First National Bank. 

The Cost of Living: Recent increases in 
eggs, milk, and meat 
affect family budgets, causing the number 
of poor people to grow, as jobs become scarcer 
and the cost of living rises, 

A local product known as quinua is some- 
what like barley, It is considered a poor 
man's staple and used by the Indians, Dur- 
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ing the past year, the price of this basic food 
has doubled. 

Beans are another popular food that is 
often cooked with rice. However, more and 
more families now eat only rice, since the 
price of beans rose from 16 to 32 cents a 
pound recently. Eggs cost 6 cents apiece. 
A good day's pay is about 2 dollars, so only 
a few families can afford the luxury of a 
balanced diet. 

Health; To build, staff, and maintain hos- 
pitals, for the tremendous number of sick 
persons, involves costly and complicated 
problems. As a practical measure, qualified 
social workers could be trained to care for 
the sick poor in their ramshackle homes. 
Dispensaries might be established to provide 
free medicines for destitute cases. 

In the long run, large drug companies 
would profit from free grants of medicines 
for these needs. Manufacturers of medi- 
cines might even be urged to accept the 
burden of supplying personnel for such a 


program. 

Teachers of English: Practically all South 
Americans want to learn English. In my 
parish in Lima, a group of about 60 Illiterate 
housewives now study reading and writing 
Spanish three times a week. Even they have 
asked for a class in English. 

At university level, at high school level, 
and in many cases at elementary school 
level, students have an ardent desire to 
learn English, Expanding the present ex- 
change program would bring mutual bene- 
fits: more teachers of English for Latin 
America, more teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese for the United States. 

Large corporations with financial interests 
in South America should support this pro- 
gram strongly. A common language is a 
common bond of friendship and under- 
standing. 

Recreation: Parks and playgrounds are 
urgently needed, particularly in congested 
areas, Building them would put men to 
work; using them would take boys and girls 
off the streets. 

Sports: Basketball teams, especially the 
Globe Trotters, have proved to be good-will 

“ambassadors” in Latin America. During 
the past year a great deal of interest and sur- 
prise was aroused by the International Base- 
ball Tournament, in which Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and other countries par- 
ticipated. Some 5,000 people attended the 
final game in Lima. 

Major league teams from the United 
States have frequently made postseason 
trips to Japan. Similar barnstorming tours 
throughout Latin America could tighten the 
ties of friendship that bind the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere together, 

Entertainment: In the matter of cultural 
exchange, Latin Americans enjoy symphonic 
music and fine plays. This type of enter- 
tainment could be supplemented by selected 
motion pictures, with Spanish subtitles, 
supplied for low-cost distribution. Radio 
and television receivers also are necessary, for 
education as well as entertainment. Ideally, 
some way should be found to make sets 
available to families who cannot afford to 
purchase one. 

The needs of the people of Latin America 
are vast—and almost unimaginable. Like- 
wise, so are the opportunities for raising liy- 
ing standards and improving education. 

When I was about to leave Lima for the 
United States, the principal of a girls’ school 
asked me to bring back some secondhand 
sewing machines and some cloth for her poor 
children. The principal of a boys’ school 
requested some secondhand musical instru- 
ments, so that he could organize a school 
band. The doctor at the public health cen- 
ter asked for a small, chest X-ray machine, 
to enable him to examine patients suspected 
of having tuberculosis. 
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Finally, 4 woman came to my house, 
opened her purse, and pulled out a 10-sole 
bill, the equivalent of 40 cents. With that 
Sacrifice, she asked me to buy a doll for her 
daughter. 

My 16 years with the people of South 
America convinced me that their needs are 
greatand many. The number of poor people 
grows while the chains of poverty become 
more binding, and the cost of living con- 
tinually increases, They need our friendly 
consideration and cooperation. 

Up to now, many things have been going 
from bad to worse in Latin America. It is 
time for us to dig in and really go to work 
to help improve conditions. We owe it to 
ourselves. We owe it to our friends and 
neighbors. We owe it to posterity, to make 
a better world in which the people of the 
Americas may live in happiness and peace. 


Our Fair Labor Standards and Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Mr. Edward E. Kennedy, research direc- 
tor of District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America on March 13, 1962, before the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City, New York: 


Ove Fam LABOR STANDARDS AND FOREIGN TRADE 
Poller 


(Address of Edward E. Kennedy, research 
director of District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, before the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, March 13, 
1962.) 

We are pleased that your association has 
invited a representative of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, to address your 
Meeting of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association on this occasion. 

Iam taking this opportunity to review the 
Position of our union in opposition to the 
So-called reciprocal trade program and its 
Proposed expansion. 

The opposition of our union and that of 
Our parent organization, the United Mine 
Workers of America, dates back to the in- 
ception of the reciprocal trade program when 

first abdicated its constitutional 
authority over foreign trade matters and 
delegated this power to the executive branch 
of the Government. 

This delegation of power was for all prac- 
tical purposes a delegation of legislative au- 
thority to gradually reduce, and apparently 
to ultimately remove, most of the economic 
Safeguards surrounding our American stand- 
ard of living, our greatest of industrial na- 

and the largest single market in the 

World. 

1 In the past two decades, we have rapidly 

€duced our tariff rates. They are now more 

than 75 percent below 1930 levels and average 
little more than 10 percent on all dutiabie 
tems. These reductions have been made 

Under the Trade Agreements Act. The pro- 

Posals now before Congress call for further 

~the-board tariff cuts in another major 
complete free trade. 

and the wage rates, wage standards, 

f conditions of employment of workers in 

Oreign countries are evidently not realisti- 


However, 
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cally taken into account in arranging for and 
negotiating trade agreements with our so- 
called trading partners. 

There are, of course, Other considerations 
which seem to be brushed aside in such ar- 
rangements. I have particular reference to 
our extensive program of foreign aid in the 
form of outright grants and long-term loans 
and our military spending abroad. During 
the period 1950 through 1960, these three 
items alone haye amounted to a total of 
$56,947 million, or an average for these 11 
years of about $5,177 million annually. This 
is in addition to the transfer of private 
capital to foreign countries totaling $23,232 
million or an average of $2,112 million for 
this same period. 

In the main, the foreign countries which 
would benefit most from a further reduction 
or elimination of tariff rates have been the 
chief beneficiaries of our foreign grants, 
loans, military spending, and transfers of 
private capital. 

Over the years, these grants and credits 
haye been largely on a government-to-goy- 
ernment basis, which has helped these gov- 
ernments to balance their fiscal budgets, 
grant tax concessions to industry for new 
plants, equipment, machinery, and modern- 
ization programs. Our aid to these foreign 
countries contains no suggestion or require- 
ment that any of this aid be used to improve 
wage levels, standards of living, and purchas- 
ing power of the wage earners of the coun- 
tries so aided. 

The ever-growing volume of competitive 
imports, principally from Europe and Asia, 
and from some South American countries, 
is being produced under wage standards and 
working conditions that would not be toler- 
ated under our domestic laws or under our 
system of free collective bargaining. 

To illustrate this point with respect to 
hourly wage only—in manufacturing, our 
average hourly rate for adult males is $2.38; 
in the United Kingdom, it is 94 cents; in 
West Germany, 68 cents; in Italy, 39 cents; 
and in Japan, 30 cents. 

Women workers in many of these coun- 
tries receive less than the males and teen- 
agers even less. Here, women workers per- 
forming the same work receive the same 
rates of pay as males and child labor is 
prohibited. 

The argument is advanced, of course, that 
in these low-wage countries employers pro- 
vide fringe benefits, such as housing and 
other allowances not common in America, 
that Increase the real hourly wage rate and 
their cost of production. We have sub- 
stantial fringe benefits which improve the 
standard of living of our workers and be- 
come apart of our employers’ cost of pro- 
duction, bit the great disparity still remains. 

In January 1962, the U.S. Department of 
Labor reports that “for the year as a whole 
[1961], the jobless total averaged 4,800,000 
compared with 3,900,000 in 1960.” The re- 
port goes on to say: “Both the level and rate 
of unemployment in 1961 [6.7 percent aver- 
age] were the highest in 20 years except for 

During the decade of the sixties, the num- 
ber-of new workers who will enter our labor 
force—after subtracting those who will re- 
tire—is expected to average 1,350,000 a year. 
This is 50 percent more than the 900,000 
who came into our labor force annually 
during the 1950's. 

We have the problem here at home of pro- 
viding gainful employment, at fair wages, for 
not only the nearly 4,800,000 workers now 
unemployed but, in addition, new job op- 
portunities for the new additions to our non- 
agricultural labor force at the rate of some 
1,350,000 a year for the remainder of this 
decade. This will require a more rapid 
growth of our domestic economy, expansion 
of our domestic manufacturing plant facili- 


ties and a corresponding expansion of em- 
ployment of our workers at fair wages and 
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a further expansion of purchasing power on 
a broad basis among the mass of our people, 
If, instead, the proposed Trade Expansion 


and long-term effect is designed to eliminate 
the remaining of tariff rates, open 
the floodgates and invite the world to 
flood our markets with low-priced products, 
of a thousand varieties, produced by cheap 
labor and in many cases by politically en- 
slaved labor. 

One does not have to be astute to realize 
that such a foreign trade policy in its very 
design will progressively increase unemploy- 
ment to levels dangerously approaching 
those of the 1930's, 

This is a war of economic attrition that 
is proposed to be waged against the American 
worker. 

It is proposed that additional millions of 
jobs of American workers be exported to 
Europe, Asia, South America and no small 
number of them behind the Iron Curtain, 

The “trade adjustment assistance” provi- 
sions of the proposal before Congress is 
nothing more than a fancy name for “tem- 
porary ambulance service” for the casualties 
of this economic war of attrition, providing 
they can prove foreign trade connected dis- 
abilities, 

Imported competing merchandise intended 
to replace our own production is to enter 
our market free of duties or excises. The 
producers of such imported merchandise pay 
no corporate tax to the United States. The 
foreign workers, whose jobs we are to export 
to them, pay no income tax to the U.S. 
Treasury. Neither the foreign producers of 
such imported merchandise nor the workers 
engaged in such production will be spending 
their money in our markets. 4 

This war of economic attrition to which 
we refer is an economic invasion and de- 
struction of our American markets and jobs 
by the low-wage producers of foreign nations. 
It is also a war of economic attrition on the 
internal revenues of the United States. 

We exported some $19.5 billion worth of 
merchandise in 1960, with lesser amounts in 
prior years. The advocates of free trade and 
Supporters of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 make quite a point of “domestic em- 
ployment attributable to U.S. exports in 
1960.” 

The Department of Labor has made a 
study and published a bulletin under the 
above title. This study indicates that some 
3,100,000 jobs were attributable, directly, and 
indirectly, to producing, transporting, and 
marketing our exported merchandise in 1960. 

No such study, if one is being made, has 
been published to indicate the number of 
jobs that are lost by reason of the imports 
of competing merchandise. However, our 
imports of merchandise amounted to $15 
billion in 1960, with lesser amounts in prior 
years. 

The U.S. chemical industry is but one of 
several major industries in the United States 
feeling the impact of foreign competition. 
This industry has over 12,500 plant locations 
and give direct employment to well over 
800,000 people. Imports of chemicals and re- 
lated products amounted to a total of $275 
million in 1957, $282 million in 1958, $347 
million in 1959, $353 million in 1960 and 
about $390 million in 1961. This is an in- 
crease of about 38 percent since 1958 and 42 
percent since 1957. 

In 1959, the chemical and allied products 
industry employed some 719,000 people with 
a payroll of $4,234 million. Of this number 
of employees, about 470,000 were production 
workers receiving annual wages in excess of 
$2,406 million. This industry and these em- 
ployees pay hundreds of millions of dollars 
in Federal, State, and local taxes and spend 
their money at home to support our Govern- 
ment and our domestic economy. Competing 
imports bear none of these burdens. 

This applies with equal force to 14 or 15 
other major industrial groups which will 
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be adversely affected by the impact of a flood 
of competing imports from the low-wage 
countries of the world if the proposed free 
trade program is enacted into law. 

It is important at this point that we take 
a brief look at our overall balance-of-pay- 
ments position in relation to the rest of 
the world. To state it easily in round num- 
bers, we send abroad some 619. billion 
worth of merchandise while importing some 
$15 billion worth. At the same time, we are 
sending or spending abroad some $8 billion 
in economic and military aid, plus ‘transfers 
of private capital. This left a net deficit in 
our balance of international payments for 
the year 1960 of $3,500 million. 

With the exception of the year 1957, the 
United States has had a deficit in its balance 
of international payments in every year 
since 1949. For the whole 11-year period, 
1950-60, the cumulative net deficit was $21 
billion or an average of nearly $2 billion a 
year. The present concern with the balance 
of payments is related to the fact that half 
of this total deficit was experienced in the 
most recent 3 years, 1958-60. 

One importarit factor in this balance-of- 
payments deficit picture is the transfer of 
private capital to establish manufacturing 
plants abroad. There may have been and 
may still be incentives to employ this meth- 
od to reach a market behind ‘certain trade 
barriers. There may also be tax advantages 
abroad as well as on unrepatriated earn- 
ings and perhaps the lure of cheap labor. 

I have pictured the overall ‘balance-of- 
payments picture to indicate that Uncle Sam 
is operating in its relations with ‘the rest 
of the world at a very heavy annual loss. 

Any intelligent analysis of our balance of 
international payments picture for the past 
dozen years forces the conclusion that free 
trade and increased imports is the one 
element in our foreign relations which we 
cannot afford. There may be other factors 
that we can ill afford, but to permit the 
export of our jobs by a flood of the low-wage 
products of foreign nations would inexorably 
put the United States and our economy in 
double jeopardy. 

It is not enough that our principal trading 
partners enjoy a well-balanced fiscal budget, 
a prosperous business community, and em- 
polyment opportunities for their workers; 
they must also rapidly improve the wages 
and living standards of their wage earners 
tit they or we expect them to be effective 
in countering the economic and political 
penetration of international communism. 

If the wage earners of any one of these 
munistic propaganda, infiltration, and revo- 
countries remain vulnerable to the com- 
lutionary techniques, that government's 
balanced budget, prosperous business com- 
munity, and even military armor offer little 
or no protection against the Communist 
technique of exploiting an exploited people 
to serve their own ends; that is, sweep 
everything and everybody into the orbit of 
international communism. A classical ex- 
ample lies 90 miles off our shore—Cuba. 

In the United States, our wage and hour 
law, known as the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
is the basic instrument we use to regulate 
fair competition in interstate and foreign 
commerce. The principles used here are 
minimum hourly rates, maximum hours per 
week, with penalty rates, on overtime hours, 
and minimum standards with respect to 
other working conditions such as child labor, 
etc., to regulate our domestic commerce on 
a fair basis of competition. 

We have, incidently, employed the same 
principle under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. In this case, the act gives 
effect to collectively bargained wage rates 
and are determined as being the prevailing 
rates of pay in the industry bidding on pub- 
lic contracts. 

District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
lea, has opposed reductions on tariff rates 
on competing industrial imports over the 
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past decade in appearances before the Tariff 
Commission, the Committee on -Reciprocity 
Information, and the President's Foreign 
Trade Policy ‘Committee. 

These appearances concerned a number of 
different industries, including the chemical 
industry, where employees represented by 
our ‘union have been seriously affected by 
complete loss of ‘their jobs and in others a 
sharp curtailment in employment due to low- 
priced imports produced by cheap labor 
abroad. 

In these appearances, and otherwise, we 
have advocated that a fair labor standards 
policy be incorporated Into our foreign trade 
policy. 

Rather than have trade for trades sake— 
rather than have “free trade” instead of fair 
trade, we think that the Congress should 
establish reasonable standards under which 
competing imports enter our markets. 
Standards sufficiently well-defined so that 
competing imports will not undermine our 
domestic wage standards, our American 
standard of living, our employment oppor- 
“tunities, our domestic production enter- 
prises and the internal revenue of the United 
States. 

The Congress of the United States fixes 
the minimum fair labor standards as the 
basis of regulating commerce between and 
among the States. These standards auto- 
-matically apply to export sales in foreign 
commerce, The power and duty of Con- 
gress is not Umited to one side of the street 
in ‘the regulation of foreign commerce. 

We think that Congress has the power 
and the duty to regulate the incoming com- 
merce on the other side of the street, that 
is—foreign manufacturers or producers who 
wish to sell their competing merchandise in 
our market be required to meet the mini- 
mum fair labor standards with respect to 
both child labor and minimum hourly rates 
of pay that are, by law, required of our do- 
mestic producers. 

In addition, our Government must be in 
a position to impose long-term import quo- 
tas or other effective import restrictions on 
certain types of cheap industrial imports. I 
have particular reference here to the in- 
creasing quantities of waste oil—residual 
oll—pouring into our country along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Residual oil imports are 
costing the jobs of about 30,000 coal min- 
ers—are causing the shutdown of American 
coal mines whose continued operation are 
essential to the national security. The coal 
industry and those allied with it are suffer- 
ing irreparable damage from residual oil 
imports, which is hitting hardest in the key 
industrial areas of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and Virginia 
where unemployment and business stagna- 
tion already exists. 

The Government of the United States has 
the same responsibility, we think, to protect 
the United States and its people from an 
economic invasion and destruction of Amer- 
ican markets and jobs from the ‘low-wage 
products of foreign nations as it has to pro- 
tect the political and territorial integrity 
of the United States from invasion by the 
armed forces of a foreign power. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. ‘This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to.our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia. 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Scranton, PA., 
March 14, 1962. 
Hon, Dante J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. _ 

A copy of the following telegram sent to 
Hon. Howarp W. SmrrH: “The Ukrainian 
Workingmen's Association, a fraternal bene- 
fit society with 25,000 members in the United 
States, strongly appeals to you to consider 
favorably House Resolution 211, calling for 
the establishment of a Permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations; this committee. 
besides serving as an information center on 
the activities in the captive nations, would be 
able to enlighten the free world on the state 
of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and assist 
the U.S. Government in formulating its poli- 
cies with respect to the captive nations. We 
urge you, CONGRESSMAN Smrrn, to consider 
this resolution favorably and ald these na- 
tions to escape Soviet slavery and despot- 
ism.” 

Executive committee: Anthony Batiuk. 
president; Theodore Mynyk, supreme secre- 
tary; and Edward Popil, financial secretary- 
treasurer, 

Marcs 16, 1902. 
The Honorable Howagp W. SMITA, 


Chairman, House Rules Committee, 


-New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMTTH: The aseocia- 
tion of which I am the chairman, have 
deeply been convinced of the necessity and 
urgency of establishing a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. We think of the com- 
mittee as of important instrument in plan- 
ning and carrying out the sound American 
policies in regard to the peoples -enslaved 
within the Soviet colonial empire. In our 
opinion the committee would serve as a 
reservoir of data and information on the 
area, which is one of the most critical in the 
present world. 
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Our association is of the opinion that the 
U.S. policy frequently erred in this area in 
the past and is erring at present. The now 
widely known letter to you by the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, equalling Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Armenia to “traditional” parts 
of an historical“ entity, has displayed a 
Standard approach of Western policymakers 
to the situation in Eastern Europe. The 
renaissance of the national idea in this area 
as well as continuous troubles of the 
Kremlin with the so-called bourgeois na- 
tionalisms have consistently been silenced 
by this school of thinking, and consequently 
ignored by the American press despite the 
evidence of trends in world development, 
Which put nationalism and national com- 
munism in the fore of the current political 
history. And, therefore, at the time when 
colonial powers are breaking in parts, when 
more and more colonies the world over at- 
tain independence and sovereignty, when in 
the socialist bloc itself demands for a greater 
individual and national freedom and in- 
dependence become louder from day to day, 
some architects of Western policy consider 
their most important task to preserve the 
unity of Moscow's colonial empire and its 
domination of scores of nations. There is 
not a slightest doubt that a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives through its profound re- 
search in the problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe would be able to correct the 
existing situation and to point out at the 
forces representing the weakest link in the 
present structure of the Socialist bloc. The 
nub of this issue is that we need to be in- 
formed about the facts and truth of the 
liberation struggle of the captive nations, 
and that a permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations may certainly answer these 
needs. 

I remain, dear Congressman SMITH, 

Very truly yours, 
MYKOLA LEBED, 
President, Prolog. 
SouTH MIAMI, FLA., 
March 14, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: I would appreciate you 
letting me know if reprints are available of 
the speech that you inserted in the CONGRES- 
StonaL Recorp that appeared on page 3253 
of the March 7 edition. The title was, “His- 
tory of Communist Aggression Lessons To Be 


Learned,” by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, George- 


town University, Washington, D.C. 

I would appreciate you sending me any 
Other information you may have pe 
to captive nations resolution (H. Res. 211) 
as I am interested in distributing these to 
My friends. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry E. BEZOLD. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, 
Watervliet, N.Y. 

The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion, the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America in Watervliet, N.Y., appeals to you 
to consider favorably the resolution (H. Res. 
211) calling for the establishment of a per- 
manent Committee on the Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. We are 
Sure that such a committee is long overdue. 
On> of the greatest problems confronting 
Our Nation today is the Soviet Union, a 
Prisonhouse of many captive and enslaved 
nations and peoples. These nations, ever 
Lager and wanting to escape Soviet Russian 
Slavery and despotism, constitute perennial 
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weaknesses of the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
it is to our advantage to know these weak- 
nesses, and work to multiply them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State 
to such a committee. His arguments, in 
effect, display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Iron Curtain, especially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.S. S. R., which 
information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 
Its main function, however, would be to 
inform the American people and the world 
at large on the state of affairs behind the 
Iron Curtain and assist the U.S. Government 
in formulating its policies with respect to 
the captive nations enslaved in the Soviet 
Russian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee. 

Thank you. 

JOHN ROMAMLION, 
Chairman. 

Wasyt WASYLKIW, 
Secretary. 
Manch 12, 1962. 

Dran PENNSYLVANIAN: I know you are fa- 
miliar with conditions in the captive nations. 

Please, could I obtain through you data 
pertaining to life in current Lithuania? 

Lithuania is the land of my birth and 
boyhood, when czarist Russia held sway 
there. 

If you please, and thank you, Congress- 
man FLOOD. 

Faithfully, y 
GEORGE EDELMAN. 
New York, N.Y. „ 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, INC., 
New Brunswick, N.J., March 11, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, branch in 
New Brunswick, appeals to you with refer- 
ence to the resolution (H. Res. 211) calling 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives, We are sure that such a 
committee is long overdue. 

To retain her own freedom, America must 
get to know the true nature of the adver- 
sary. A permanent committee which would 
train its sights on the Soviet Union and its 
hapless imprisoned inmates cannot but dis- 
pel the longstanding, costly ignorance and 
misconceptions that have been of incalcula- 
ble propagandistic aid to the Russians. The 
work of such a committee will sharpen the 
focus of our foreign policy, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, it will serve to boost the 
morale of the captive nations, the Soviet 
Achilles’ heel, and our potential allies. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a réservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.S.S.R., which 
information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its agencies. Its main 
function, however, would be to inform the 
American people and the world at large on 
the state of affairs behind the Iron Curtain 
and assist the U.S. Government in formulat- 
ing its policies with respect to the captive 
nations enslaved in the Soviet Russian Com- 
munist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Con 5 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAROSLAW OSHCHUDLAK, 
Chairman. 
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Farms Important to Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. “Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Orville Freeman, made an- 
other fine speech urging equality to our 
Nation’s farmers. He addressed the 
Sales Executive Club in New York City 
at the Roosevelt Hotel in his continued 
determination to see that businessmen 
understand the importance of farm 
prosperity to business and the great job 
of food production farmers have accom- 
plished for all consumers. In addition 
to outlining the facts of the farm situa- 
tion and its relationship to our national 
economy, he makes a plea for business- 
men to understand the complex problem 
facing our farmers. 

It seems to me that Secretary Free- 
man has done a very thorough job in ex- 
plaining to the city dwellers in New York 
that while there are fewer than 15 mil- 
lion persons actually living on farms to- 
day—or only about 8 percent of our 
country’s population, nevertheless, when 
you add the 40 million who live in small 
towns and serve and supply small com- 
munities together with those who proc- 
ess, transport, and merchandise the 
products of agriculture and the 6 million 
people who provide supplies farmers use, 
the agricultural population comes nearer 
to 40 percent rather than 8 percent, and 
40 percent is quite a substantial part of 
our total population. 

The Secretary told the sales execu- 
tives the farmer needs their understand- 
ing and support and as a very important 
customer of theirs deserves it. We are 
indeed fortunate to have a Secretary of 
Agriculture at last who defends farmers 
and points out their contribution to our 
national welfare. 

Secretary Freeman's address follows: 
FARMS IMPORTANT ro CITIES 
(Address by Secretary of Agriculture, Orville 
L. Freeman) 

I am most appreciative of this opportunity 
to talk to one of the country's most influen- 
tial business groups—and particularly at a 
time of impending crisis in our national 
agricultural policy. 

You are involved in this crisis—not only 
as citizens, but as businessmen. The Amer- 
ican farmer stands today at a major cross- 
roads, and you—believe me—stand there with 
him 


A turn in the wrong direction at this criti- 
cal juncture would have drastic repercus- 
sions, not only on the farmers, not only on 
rural America, not only on small business, 
but on big business as well—they would all 
be hit where it would hurt. The impact 
would be felt through the whole economy. 
The consequence for agriculture, for the 
family farm system that has proved the most 
efficient in the world, could be catastrophic. 

If I sound like a prophet of doom, let me 
hasten to say that I have every confidence 
that the Congress, in the next few weeks, 
will point our agricultural policy down the 
road recommended by the President—a 
straight road leading to the heart of the 
agricultural problem. If we are unwilling 
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to face up ‘to hard decisions now, we will 
find ourselves meandering around in a mo- 
rass of costly, futile half measures that will 
lead us nowhere, except possibly ‘to disaster. 

In the next few minutes I want to describe 
the choices now open to us and tell you why 
the decision is as much a matter of concern 
to you people of the Nation's business as it 
is to the people of the Nation's farms. 

Agriculture's basic problem is one that no 
business could tolerate and survive. In 
plainest terms, it is overproduction. Our 
agricultural plant, for a variety of reasons 
including an astounding surge in farm tech- 
nology, is turning out more than we can 
possibly absorb, now or in the foreseeable 
future, domestically, and for export. The 
inevitable ‘consequence is a glutted ‘market 
for prime commodities, depressed farm prices, 
and inadequate return to the producer. 

In our free enterprise economy, it is a 
fact of life that continued excess supply 
drives prices down below the cost of produc- 
tion, Every businessman lives with this 
fact every day in the operation of his busi- 
ness. 3 
It requires no more than the exercise of 
commonsense, thereforé, to perceive that the 
remedy for the present situation in agricul- 
ture is to adjust production to demand. 
But it requires a rather penetrating look at 
the peculiarities of agricultural economics to 
perceive why this is easier said than done. 

Our agriculture consists of nearly 4 million 
farms, Of these, 1.5 million produce 87 per- 
cent of the total output. These are the 
commercial farms—the marvelously efficient 
family farms that roll out the bulk of our 
excess production year after year. The other 
2.2 million farms, producing less than 18 
percent of the total output, present a differ- 
ent kind of problem—one that can only be 
solved by a careful process of readjustment 
between people and resources. 

The crux of the problem of oversupply is 
thus the astonishing and increasing pro- 
ductivity of 1½ million commercial farms. 
This is where a meaningful downward ad- 
justment of output must be made, 

I believe the efficient farmer in this coun- 
try is prepared to make this adjustment. 
He is a businessman, after all, as keenly 
aware as anyone else of the depressing effect 
of oversupply. The critical question is the 
question of method: How can the needed ad- 
Justment be brought about with the greatest 
degree of certainty and the least degree of 
interference in the farmer's business? 

The method proposed in the administra- 
tion’s food and agriculture program for the 
sixties Is based essentially on the proposition 
that the producers of surplus commodities 
should have an opportunity to impose effec- 
tive methods of supply management upon 
themselves through the time-honored demo- 
cratic instrument of the ballot. Thus if a 
two-thirds majority of the producers of 
heat or feed grains or dairy products voted 
in referendum to accept marketing quotas, 
all of the producers of that commodity 
would be obliged to comply. 

There is nothing startlingly new in this 
idea—it represents the extension to other 
commodities of the system of supply man- 
agement successfully employed for years. by 
the producers of cotton, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco. 

It also represents a realistic and long- 
overdue acknowledgment of the fact that 
guts in farm price supports do not mean cuts 
in total production. If the experience of 
the fifties taught us anything, it should have 
taught us that. 

We entered 1952 with a Government stock- 
pile of 62.5 billion worth or farm produce 
not an unreasonable supply for emergencies 
and market stability. By the end of 1960— 
after 8 years of no supply management and 
progressively lower price supports, mistak- 
enly-calculated'to discourage-production, the 
surplus inventory in Government hands “had 
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Jumped to $9 billion worth of foodstuffs 
that costs us a billion dollars a year to handie 
and store, 

This is the choice then, that faces us today 
at what I ‘believe to be a critical crossroads 
of farm policy. 

On the one hand, a direct and purposeful 
system of agricultural -self-discipline, exer- 
cised through democratic processes, which 
offers definite assurance of results in terms 
of lower total output, a fair standard of 
farm income, and reduced costs to the tax- 
payer. This alternative calls for effective 
supply management with price supports 
adequate to assure the farmer of a reason- 
able and stable return for his investment, 
labor and skill. 

On the other hand, the choice is a policy 
that lets the farmer “go it alone“ as best 
he can, producing without any attempt to 
adjust supply and without price supporta 
for his product. Given 3% million farmers 
all "going it alone,” the result—as docu- 
mented by four recent independent studies 
by State universities and committees of 
Congress—would be a disastrous drop in 
farm income, the threat of bankruptcy for 
thousands ‘of farmers and the very real dan- 
ger of a searing farm depression, with con- 
sequences for the national economy that I 
hesitate to contemplate. 

Now let me go back to my statement that 
the businessman is standing with the farmer 
at the present -crossroads in agricultural 
policy. What is his stake in the decisions 
that must be made? 

We have a way of talking about farm in- 
terest and city interests as if the two com- 
munities were a million light-years apart. 

When the businessman thinks of the farm, 
it is apt to be in terms of an irritating and 
expensive situation that concerns an insig- 
nificant 8 percent of the population, some- 
where “out there.” 

This is an illusion I wish we could dispel. 

It is easy to underestimate the farm popu- 
lation, There are fewer than 15 million 
people living on farms today—about 8 per- 
cent of the country’s population—or about 
the same as the population of the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Would anyone suggest that the New York 
area is not vitally important to the national 
economy? The influence of this metropolis 
is felt from one end of the country to the 
other and around the globe. 

In the same way the importance of agri- 
culture to the economy is far greater than 
the farm population alone would indicate, 
Remember that farmers and their families 
are only one part of the agricultural popu- 
lation. There are another 40 million people 
who make up our rural population, and a 
large number of them are the smalltown 
families who service and supply the farm 
communities. 

Ten million people have jobs storing, 
transporting, processing, and merchandis- 
ing the products of agriculture. 

Six million people have jobs providing the 
supplies farmers use. 

Add them all.up—the farmers, the small- 
town shopkeepers and bankers, the truckers, 
processors, wholesalers and retallers—and 
the agricultural population is far closer to 
40 percent than to 8 pereent of the Nation. 

Forty percent of the population is a lot 
ot customers. Whatever affects their pocket- 
books, shows up in your order books, When 
their business is good, your business will be 
better, When a customer that big has a 


problem, business has a problem. 


The farmer stands just as tall when you 
measure him as a producer, too. In fact, 


che leads all others as the biggest single 


industry in the Nation. 

The ‘investment in agriculture was over 
200 billion in 1961. That's about three- 
fourths ‘of the value of current assets for 
all corporations in the country. It is threc- 
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fifths of the market value of all corporation 
stocks on the New ‘York Stock Exchange. 

That is big business indeed. 

The investment in agriculture represents 
$21,300 for each farmworker. In manu- 
facturing it 1s less than $16,000 for each 
worker. 

Every bale of cotton on its way to the gin. 
every bushel of grain delivered to an eleva- 
tor, every head of cattle shipped out of the 
feed lot, sets in motion a process that means 
not only more food and flber for the country, 
but incomes throughout the marketing 
system. 

Farmers sent more than $20 billion worth 
of food to the domestic market in 1961. By 
the time we paid for Jt, it was worth an- 
other 840 billion—twice again as much. 
About half of that money was wages for the 
men and women who process, store, ship, and 
finally sell our food to us in the store. This 
marketing bill was income to the 
and rail companies that hauled the food. It 
was profits for the companies handling farm 
foods. And they in turn, bought containers 
and fuel, paid rents, interests, and taxes, 
until the dollars that started on the farm 
had been multiplied over and over through- 
out the economy. 

Selling to the farmer is measured in bil- 
lions of dollars, When he buys—he buys a 
lot. 

Last year, for instance, the farmer grossed 
nearly $40. billion—$35 billion from his crops 
and livestock, He paid nearly $27 billion for 
everything he needed to run his business. 

The farmer puts out about 82.5 billion a 
year for the purchase of trucks and tractors 
and other machines and equipment. About 
$1 billion is spent by the primary iron and 
steel industry for equipment and new plants. 

He spends $34 billion for fuel, lubricants, 
and maintenance for his equipment, Farm- 
ing uses more petroleum than any other 
single industry. 

And to keep his farm going. the farmer 
uses 27 billion kilowatts of electricity, enough 
to run Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Houston, and Washington, D.C. for a year. 

And while you think about the farmer, 
don't overlook his wife. She's spending 
money, too—about $12.7 billion of realized 
net income last year—for household repairs. 
and clothes for the family; for television 
sets, radios, refrigerators, and stoves. Car- 
pets were out in farmhouses too, and they 
were replaced, along with chairs and lamps. 
Nylons and lipstick, soap and toothpaste are 
all as necessary on the farm as they are in 
the city. A good part of the money went 
for food too. 

It would be hard to find a more important 
customer and business partner than the farm 
family. . 

All of Which is to say that a thriving pro- 
ductive agricultural economy touches every 
aspect of our lives. It provides us with 
food and fiber at bargain rates, helping to 
free more of the national income for other 
consumer goods—the products you want to 
sell. 
The grocery bill is a good example; just 
after the war, the family grocery bill was 
about a fourth of the average take-home 
pay. Todny It Is less than a fifth, although 
retail food prices have gone up. They 
would be a lot higher If It weren't for the 
fact that the farmer is now getting 13 per- 
cent less than he did a decade ago for ‘his 


part ot the typical market basket“ of food. 


But this boon ‘to the food buyer means 
less return to the food producer. The most 
recent figures show that the annual farm in- 
come is $965 per person—and- about a third 
of that comes from nonfarm work and other 
nonfarm sources. 

The rest of us average $2,216. 

Incomes of farm families are lower today, 
compared with those of nonfarm famlites, 
than they have been since just before the 
war. 
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The American farmer cannot be expected 
to continue to invest his capital, labor, and 
skill, for a material reward so far below the 
national average. 

Nor can any other segment of the economy 
afford to look on with indifference when the 
agricultural economy is depressed. 

Higher incomes for farmers will mean 
more purchases by farmers—more equipment 
and machinery; more fuel, oil, and other 
petroleum products; more pesticides, con- 
tainers, and other production materials; 
more money on the same furniture, clothing, 
cue and other goods that the city dweller 

uys. 

As businessmen and sales executives your 
Stake in the impending decisions on agri- 
cultural policy is a very large one indeed. 
The farmer needs your understanding and 
support. As an important customer he de- 
serves it. 

His technological skill, which lies at the 
base of a mammoth industry and assures the 
Nation's abundance, has earned it. 

I sincerely hope you will give it to him. 


West Point: Its Heritage and Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau addressed the West Point So- 
ciety in New York City on the subject 
of his alma mater. 

This address was particularly notable 
because it probably represents one of the 
last times that this distinguished mili- 
tary leader will address the West Point 
Society while still on active duty. Gen- 
eral Trudeau is due to retire very shortly 
but the words uttered on the occasion 
of the New York meeting will live in the 
memories of those who heard him and 
those who read the message as a tribute 
to his achievements. 

General Trudeau has been a loyal sol- 
dier and an outstanding Chief of Re- 
Search and Development for the Depart- 
Ment of the Army. His tenacity in pur- 
suing a scientific system which will pro- 
duce an antisatellite missile will long be 
remembered and I am certain all Amer- 
icans can be grateful for this effort to 
Liana the military security of our coun- 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert for the Recorp his 
address, entitled “West Point: Its Heri- 
tage and Its Future”: 

Wesr Potnr: Irs ÑERITAGE AND Irs FUTURE 
(By Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau) 

General Crittenberger, General Bryan, 
Colonel Boone, distinguished guests, fellow 
West Pointers, we find ourselyes gathered 
this March night, as many of us have in 
Some or many preceding years, to honor the 
founding. of our beloved alma mater, the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point; this time 
the 160th anniversary in her long and dis- 
tinguished history as tne world’s outstand- 
Ing military school. 

On the sound foundation given to her 
Sons, in that long gray line that has gone 
on before us, has been but much of the 
history, the traditions, the structure, and 
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the power of the greatest Nation on earth— 
the United States of America. 

This was not accomplished without bitter 
struggle and bloody sacrifice, nor by West 
Point alone, but, in all the convulsions of 
our country's growth—and the most violent 
of these, of course, are wars—our forebears 
and comrades with character, courage, and 
knowledge have played a major role in pro- 
viding or.directing the brains and the brawn 
which, with God's help, have raised our 
standards ever higher in our forward march 
as the leader of the free world. 

There have been times, and probably will 
be others, when each of us has questioned 
the importance of our individual or collec- 
tive role to serve as a real bulwark to our 
national policy in peace but there has never 
been and never will be a time when a son of 
West Point or any true American can ques- 
tion our vital role in war. 

Though our numbers have been small, 
our impact on the military policies, opera- 
tions, and history of the United States and 
our allies can never be overestimated. From 
the pulpit to the Presidency, we have made, 
and are making, our civil contribution to 
the spiritual and physical development of 
our Nation. 

The spirit of West Point is the soul of 
the Army, diluted if you will, but still of 
stouter and finer stuff than if that spirit 
instilled at West Point and nurtured by the 
courage and sacrifice of her sons on hun- 
dreds of battlefields were nonexistent. With 
less than 1 percent of the Army and Air 
Force Officers in World War H, the gradu- 
ates of West Point, proportionately, shed 
twice as much blood as the entire officer 
corps and three times as much as the en- 
tire American Armed Forces. If that qual- 
ity of leadership resulted from the caste 
system, our country needs more of it. 

In the jungles of Southeast Asia, Ameri- 
can and indigenous forces, led by our fel- 
low West Pointers, Harkins 27 and McGarr 
28, are struggling to prevent a further Com- 
munist surge southward. 

All over the world, in more than 50 coun- 
tries, from the Greenland ice cap to the 
steaming jungles of the Congo, our com- 
rades today are advancing our cause and 
our destiny as truly as those of a century 
ago. 

oon or above the bleak Korean hills that 
stand as silent symbols of our Nation’s last 
military effort, over 100 sons of senior West 
Point graduates won the Purple Heart and 
many made the supreme sacrifice, some be- 
fore they had completed even 1 year of com- 
missioned service. If that is indicative of 
the way the affairs of the so-called West 
Point Protective Association are conducted, 
we ought to be a highly regarded organiza- 
tion as we have few, if any, competitors. 

I certainly do not mean to imply that there 
is, or need be, any association to protect the 
honored name of West Point. Our contribu- 
tions on hundreds of bloody fields of battle 
constitute the timeless, unshatterable monu- 
ment to which our countrymen, In over- 
whelming majority, pay silent tribute. We 
do need a concert of purpose and determina- 
tion, however, as the hard core, trained and 
dedicated to the Nation's defense since our 
youth, in order to support and advance a 
better understanding of the requirements: of 
our entire Military Establishment—Regular, 
Guard, and Reserye—and, in order to meet 
the growing challenge of Soviet imperialism 
to the very survival of our Nation and the 
remaining free world. 


At times, we are likely to forget our pur- 
pose and our heritage amid the discomforts, 
family separations, and frustrations of pres- 
ent-day service and we need to refiect at 
least once a year, or preferably more, on our 
purpose and our objective in this life. We 
need to review the meaning of those things 
we were taught to hold dear and even more 
precious than life itself during those forma- 
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tive years on the Hudson—hbefore life's disil- 
lusionments appeared and our Perspective 
became blurred in the untamed and barbaric 
streaming of history—coupled with the 
human problems each of us encounters day 
by day and year by year, 

The peaceful world of the twenties, thir- 
ties, or even the late forties or fifties, if you 
will, was only a momentary interlude in the 
unending clash of power interests and in 
the seething struggle of mankind to rise 
beyond the feudal barriers of slavery, want 
brutality. 

The fact that the forces of evil are more 
ominously arrayed against us than ever be- 
fore, has awakened our more tful 
leaders to the nature of this terrible chal- 
lenge, but, for the most part, the sheep still 
graze peacefully in lush pastures and com- 
placency reigns supreme. The tinge of dawn 
marking the reawakening of America is just 
on the horizon and we must stand to arms, 
at first light, as we have done on many 
battlefields, lest the enemy attack leaves 
this stillborn. 

We, West Pointers, are among the leaders 
of America. We dare not abrogate this great 
privilege and responsibility and sink to the 
level of mere followers. We must work 
toward the end that our leaders will finally 
alert the sheep and forestall the attack of the 
wolfpack. In our own limited way, we can 
on make a positive contribution toward 


The impact of the actions, attitudes and 
words of some of us affects many thousands 
of our countrymen as well as men and sol- 
diers of other nations. By word and deed 
we have a great responsibility—not only to 
increase their military proficiency, but to 
make them also, leaders—shepherds, not 
sheep (with respect to both our foreign and 
domestic problems) so that with a more 
alert citizenry, the mighty voice of America 
can lead the way out of the 20th century 
wilderness in which we find ourselves. Our 
attitude and astuteness in national affairs 
7 important every waking moment of our 

ves. 

Only by courage, tenacity, and sacrifice, 
can this be done. The officer who succumbs 
to, or is dulled by, the frequent or daily 
frustrations he encounters, will also fail 
when the battle turns against him. As long 
as we live, we must attack and counterat- 
tack—we must storm the battlements be- 
fore us until final victory is won. There 
is no room for compromise, complacency or 
coexistence with the evils now facing us to- 
day. We must massage our muscles and 
toughen our moral fiber if we are to defend 
the belt of the heavyweight champion of the 
world—or we will lose by weakness, if not 
by default. 

Perhaps I am wrong in overestimating 
this complete dedication to “duty, honor, 
country"—the spirit of West Point—as the 
guiding force for the leaders of America. 
Perhaps a consuming envy of someone else's 
income or profits or comforts or prestige is 
permissible in the oath we took. But not 
in my code. Perhaps we should “let George 
do it" but where—and who—is George, and 
what is he doing about it? There is still a 
monumental and hazardous job to be done, 
despite the Casper Milquetoasts, business-as- 
usual boys and Fabian Socialists who would 
say otherwise. We must not be trapped bo- 
tween the sons of fear and the prophets of 
doom. Somewhere in this world of blinding 
speed and atomic power, America needs the 
hard core of professional men in all sery- 
ices, dedicated not only to military readi- 
ness, but also to the advancement of Ameri- 
can ideals and ideas—and American accom- 
plishments and aspirations. In this small 
but priceless coterie of leaders—military and 
clyilian—the sons of West Point have never 
had a more vital role to play than now— 
and for as long as the youngest of you shall 
live. 
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We live in an era in which change is more 
rapid and meaningful than in any period 
during the last 500 years. This situation 
is typified not only by the dramatic fading 
of the boundaries of empires—but even by 
ventures beyond the longstanding frontiers 
of space, There is hardly a field in the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, or the 
humanities that is not changing. Every 
day and in every way, we see evidence of 
this explosive growth of knowledge and it 
challenges our imagination, our ability, and 
our judgment to utilize it wisely. 

Perhaps overshadowing all these advances 
is the fact that nations have at long last 
achieved the awesome power to destroy each 
other. Today a single missile can equal in 
destructive power all the devastation created 
during World War II. There is great fear 
in some parts of our land that this terrible 
power will, by design or miscalculation, 
break loose and wreak havoc upon nations 
and peoples. In this life there are few cer- 
tainties but one of them is that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty; and surely a 
second is that determination and readiness 
to meet such a challenge is the key to 
survival. 

We are engaged in a titanic struggle for 
the hearts and minds of men. In things 
material and military, the competition is 
very real because both sides possess vast 
power. In the struggle for the spirit and 
the mind, however, we have decisive power 
if we will but apply it. From the time of 
Adam and Eve until now, mankind has rec- 
ognized and revered the power and omni- 
potence of a Supreme Being, call Him what 
you will. Whatever our religion, and almost 
without exception, the sons of West Point 
are deeply imbued with this conviction. Now 
we are faced by a godless conspiracy emanat- 
ing from Moscow and Peiping, where belief 
in the power of the Almighty is called an 
opiate of the people—in order to force them 
to accept slavery amicably. The masters of 
iniquity know as Nero did—that the human 
spirit welded to a faith in God above—can- 
not be conquered, They know that faith is 
a stimulant and not an opiate and that the 
miserable ideology they seek to advance can- 
not succeed in the face of dynamic and 
determined spiritual advancement. 

These changing times require constant re- 
evaluation of the characteristics, training, 
and qualifications of our graduates—but, 
first and foremost is the overriding need for 
development of leadership; including those 
priceless ingredients of character, honor, in- 
togrity. loyalty, devotion to duty, and tenac- 
ity of purpose—that must always be the 
trademark of a West Point graduate. I 
would rather see the Academy abandoned— 
than to see it changed to a degree that 
would discard our priceless code and our 
proven system to instill those precious at- 
tributes that really constitute the corner- 
stone of its greatness. 

The new curriculum reflects the added de- 
mands today to meet the scientific and tech- 
nological requirements of tomorrow, but not 
at the sacrifice of broad education and traln- 
ing. It is fostering concurrently, both phys- 
ical betterment and spiritual enlightenment. 
Our athletic teams and academic standards 
are among the tops in the Nation and we 
expect them to go higher. The constant 
example set by our graduates in thelr per- 
sonal conduct and in maintaining moral 
ascendancy over their subordinates and as- 
sociates, and as outstanding citizens, is re- 
assuring in this godless world of material- 
ism, cowardice, and compromise, 

Today's West Pointer is being tralned for 
the space age just as surely as those before 
him in “the long gray line” mastered the 
embryo science of engineering during the 
surge of our Nation to the shores of the 
Pacific. Once again, this background and 
experience in the scientific and technologi- 
cal fields, must contribute to the stature and 
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posture of our country—and this time the 
stakes are higher, the contest more grim 
and the outcome still uncertain, 

We are also facing a great moral challenge 
within as well as a vicious Communist 
threat. This challenge forces us to draw on 
our deepest sources of courage and respon- 
sibility—while part of our society is blinded 
by the iHusion of soft living, easy money 
and self interest. To counter this appalling 
situation—this paradox—will strain the 
moral fiber of every dedicated patriot, 
soldier, and American. 

The powerful material forces arrayed in 
this struggle, while of vital Importance, are 
still secondary; for this worldwide battle 
will be won or lost, primarily on the wind- 
swept crags of the spirit—in the hearts and 
minds of men. > 

True, the competition is very real in the 


economic and military realms because both 


sides possess vast power, but the best defense 
of all that we hold dear—is to keep free- 
dom’s fires burning more brightly in those 
three immutable pillars of our Western civi- 
lization—the home, the church, and the 
school—and only an awakened people can 
do so. 

In ever strengthening and vitalizing these 
institutions, we must redouble our efforts to 
differentiate between our standard of living 
and our way of life. 

Today, though less than 200 years old as n 
nation, we stand as the patriarch of all 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. This is 
why we must lead; this is what we have to 
protect. If democracy is only the triumph 
of mediocrity, we are doomed. We must not 
tarry in the mirage of material comforts 
when there are bolder and brighter horizons 
worthy of our struggle. 

We must never, never forget that the real 
capstone of all strength lies in firm advance- 
ment of the spiritual values that have made 
America the leading nation on this earth— 
that infatuation with things material can 
destroy us—that the true strength of freemen 
and nations everywhere comes from faith In 
a supreme being—dedication to a just cause, 
and the courage to live, or if necessary, to 
die for it. 

Thus, the heavy mantle of free world 
leadership, now resting precariously on our 
shoulders, will drape itself more securely 
and more gracefully about us if we not only 
guard it against the ominous pressures of 
today, but guide our Nation to an enlight- 
ened and happier tomorrow. As West Point- 
ers and citizens—our job is to get out and do 
our part. The need for courage on the 
battleficld was never greater than that need- 
ed here and now—in the mortal combat in 
which we are locked to the finish. 

We must replace fear with faith, com- 
placency with courage, patronage with pa- 
triotism, and selfishness with sacrifice. 

We must not allow our Army, our Govern- 
ment or our Nation to be perverted by those 
who would try to lull us to sleep—who would 
try to make us lay down as the lamb with 
the wolf—and expect to wake up in the 
morning. The survival of Western democracy 
cannot risk such a catastrophe as looms 
ahead in the fog between now and the turn 
of the century. There is little comfort and 
even less security in the appalling ignorance 
of Communist and Socialist intentions and 
capabilities so frequently exhibited today. 
Our potential enemy’s capabilities are un- 
believably great and are growing greater in 
both the military and economic fields, 

That vital challenge of tomorrow is our 
greatest opportunity today—the opportunity 
to so advance, so build, so defend, and 80 
cherish this land of ours—that in the far 
distant future, America will still be en- 
shrined and sustained as the leader of free- 
men in the hearts and hopes of all the people 
of this world—and to this end, the sons of 
West Point must do their full share. 

The kind of national spirit, dedication, and 
courage that we must have today was clearly 
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demonstrated to the Connecticut State Leg- 
islature back in the 18th century—and is 
truly symbolic of our code. Those were still 
times of deep-rooted superstitions and be- 
liefs about all of the forces of nature. When 
the sun darkened from a total eclipse of the 
moon, the good citizens of Hartford thought 
the Day of Judgment was at hand. The leg- 
islature was in session that day and the 
members, some of them panic stricken, be- 
gan to rush about excitedly. The speaker of 
the house stilled the commotion and rapped 
for order. Then the old man raised his 
voice above the babble and said: "This dark- 
ness does not matter unless it means the 
end of the world. And if the world ts indeed 
ending, I choose to meet my Maker while 
doing my duty. Therefore, I ask that candles 
may be brought, so that this house can con- 
tinue its business.“ 

This is the last time I will be looking on 
this scene while on active duty and I will 
soon be joining many of you who have al- 
ready laid aside the accoutrements of battle, 
but I am sure that maturity and years make 
us continually more objective in our ap- 
praisal of our country's potential as well as 
of her problems. We may not be as wise as 
Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas, but we can 
project an image of courage and love of 
country that cannot be contested by any 
group. Many have dared greatly. Some have 
been victors, Some have known the bitter- 
ness of defeat. Some have died knowing 
neither—but as our great Teddy Roosevelt 
once said: 

“The credit belongs to the man who is ac- 
tually in the arena; who knows the great 
enthusiasms, the great devotions, and spends 
himself in a worthy cause; who, at best, 
knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement—and who, at the worst, if he 
fails, falls while daring greatly; so that his 
place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory nor 
defeat.” 

Liberty is a precious thing. It was bought 
with the blood of our fathers, and pre- 
served by you and me and many of our 
sons within our lifetime. The signers who 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor bn July 4, 1776, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands who gave their lives for 
America on this century’s battlefields would 
look down on us with shame If they thought 
we would fail them now—or ever. We won't. 

Let us resolve therefore, to stress agnin 
and expand the image of West Point for 
great leadership that has made our train- 
ing systems and our battlefield proficiency 
on the ground and in the air, the nemesis 
of our enemies as well as the envy of our 
allies, With steel in our hearts, and an 
awareness in our brains and souls, of our 
tremendous collective responsibility to West 
Point, to our Armed Forces, and to our coun- 
try, let us also resolve anew to burnish bright 
those great principles of duty, honor, coun- 
try with which we were imbued in those 
precious years on the Hudson, so that when- 
ever, however, and wherever we depart this 
world, it can be said, “Well done, go thou in 
peace.” 


Tax-Exempt Foundations—A Source of 
Philanthropy and an Escape From 
Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have this day introduced a bill to re- 
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move the income tax exemptions 
granted to foundations to the extent 
that they-do not distribute their invest- 
ment income. The income tax shall not 
apply to more than 40 percent of the 
undistributed investment income and 
shall be at the rates payable by the ordi- 
nary taxpayer. My bill continues the 
exemption granted to religious and edu- 
cational foundations under the tax laws. 

The purpose of my bill is to see to it 
that the foundations carry out their 
philanthropic, charitable, scientific, and 
welfare purposes, and to stop the ac- 
cumulation of billions of tax-exempt 
dollars which are not being used for 
charitable purposes, but are being used 
for private purposes and in unfair busi- 
ness competition. If the foundations do 
not distribute their investment income 
for the purposes for which they were 
organized, then the foundations, in my 
Opinion, must pay taxes on the undis- 
tributed investment income. My bill 
will bring into the general treasury of 
the United States several hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
considering the major tax refund tax 
bill, H.R. 10650. This tax bill is de- 
signed to have all taxpayers assume 
their share of the cost of the operation 
of Government, the defense of our Na- 
tion, and the carrying out of our social 
Measures. The administration tax re- 
form measure seeks to provide incen- 
tives to expand our economy and the 
Tate of growth. The tax reform meas- 
ure is closing many tax loopholes. It 
Seeks to withhold a 20-percent tax on in- 
come paid by corporation dividends and 
on savings banks deposits. It is re- 
quiring the insurance companies, the 
Casualty companies, and the mutual 
companies to pay taxes. It is requiring 
foreign corporations owned by U.S. citi- 
zens to pay on their earnings, and it 
requires that excessive reserves should 
also be subject to tax although not dis- 
tributed. 

The history of foundations is phe- 
nomenal and apparently it is leading to 
abuse and circumvention of payment of 
taxes, Over $12 billion of the Nation's 
Wealth has been ‘drawn from our econ- 
omy for tax purposes. The growth of 
tax exempt foundations within the past 
Tew years has been extraordinarily phe- 
nomenal. From 1952 to 1960 the num- 
ber of tax exempt foundations has 
increased from 12,295 to 45,124, an in- 
crease of 367 percent. This means that 
45.000 taxpayers with $12 billion of as- 
sets and an annual income estimated at 
$100 million a year are enjoying tax ex- 
emptions. ‘These foundations receive 
this tax exemption because we believe 
that they should use this income and the 
donations which ‘they receive for char- 
itable, scientific, philanthropic educa- 
tional and welfare purposes, but the 
history of the operations of the founda- 
tions indicates that they do not use more 
than 60 percent of their funds for such 
purposes. Some foundations carry out 
their purposes diligently and meticu- 
lously, Some foundations, while enjoy- 
ing tax advantages, participate in com- 
Mercial.enterprises and possess business 
advantages over their competitors by 
Treason of these tax exemptions. 
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According to an authority and spe- 
cialist in this field, the pattern among 
large foundations appears to make 
grants at between 3 to 344 percent of the 
total assets, while the assets accumulate 
at an undetermined and varying higher 
rate. I would like to set forth three 
classic examples of the growth of these 
foundations within the past 7 years, 
what they are giving in grants, and to 
what. extent their assets have increased. 

While the great Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made grants in 1959 in the tremen- 
dous sum of $22,599,735, a truly sizable 
sum, its assets increased from $318,229,- 
000 to $647,694,858, an increase of $329,- 
464,858. This increase of approximate- 
ly $330 million was tax exempt. Have 
you pondered as to how much in taxes 
which the Rockefeller foundation legally 
avoided in 6 years did the small taxpay- 
er have to pick up? The Ford Founda- 
tion was extremely generous in 1959 and 
made grants to the extent of $110,132,- 
848, but its assets increased from $520,- 
232,000 to $3,316 million, an increase of 
$2,795,768,000. This means that ap- 
proximately $2,750 million which was 


not distributed and which was not used 


for charitable, scientific or welfare serv- 
ices legally escaped taxation in 6 years. 
The John A. Hartford Foundation, 
which was chartered in my city, New 
York, in 1953, had approximately $3 mil- 


lion of assets. In 1959 its assets ex- 


ceeded $413 million, an increase of $410 
million. In 1958 it made grants of 
$3,945,813. This means that $393 mil- 
lion of income legally avoided taxes, not 
only in the State of New York, but also 
in the Federal Government. 

1 believe that these undistributed 
funds should be subject to taxes, just as 
the income of the ordinary taxpayer is 
subject to taxes. 

Inasmuch as we want all people, cor- 
porations, domestic and foreign, to carry 
the cost of Government, and inasmuch 
as we recognize the laudible purposes of 
foundations, we should grant them tax 
exemptions only to the extent that they 
carry out their purposes; but when they 
do not carry out their purposes and ac- 
cumulate their funds which are being 
used for other purposes and which are 
derived from their investments and busi- 
ness enterprises, these undistributed 
funds should be subject to income taxes 
just as the income tax that you or I or 
any other taxpayer might be called upon 
to pay. 


Withholding Tax on Interest and 
5 Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable debate today on HR. 
10650, the tax revision bill. The pro- 
posed 20-percent withholding tax on 
dividends and interest income provision 
is among the most controversial and, in 
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my opinion, most objectionable features 
of this bill. If adopted, this provision 
would impose unnecessary hardships on 
both the savings institutions and the in- 
vestors and savers. 

Yesterday, I received a very thought- 
ful letter on this subject, which presents 
an excellent analysis of the objections to 
the proposal. It was written by a bank 
official in my district, Charles H. Ran- 
dall. Jr., trust officer of the Plymouth 
National Bank of Plymouth, Mass. 

I commend this letter to the attention 
and consideration of my colleagues. 

PLYMOUTH, Mass., March 26, 1962. 
The Honorable Hastincs KEITH, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dran Me. KerrH: I am writing to urge 
you strongly to vote against the proposed 
withholding tax on dividends and interest. 
Ny objections are twofold: the resulting 
hardship on the small depositor and in- 
vestor; the resulting hardship on the banks 
and the corporations. 

There are millions of persons who have 
Uttle or no real knowledge of the intricacies 
of the present complicated Federal income 
tax laws. In spite of complete publicity 
many will never recover withheld taxes. 
There are the elderly people who have no 
net taxable income and will never be re- 
quired to file an income tax return who will 
suddenly be confronted with the perplexing 
problem of filing exemption certificates or 
filing tax returns that are in effect claims for 
refund of taxes withheld. Likewise, there 
are the parents who have started savings 
accounts or purchased a few securities for 
their minor children. The children who have 
no taxable income will be forced to file tax 
returns or exemption certificates. Even if 
exemption certificates may be filed by minors, 
corporations and banks will be responsible 
tor elimination of exemption as minors come 
of age. 

The burdens which fall upon the banks 
and corporations will be even more onerous. 
First, they will lose goodwill. Just-as labor 
now regards “take home” pay as thelr true 
earnings, stockholders and depositors will 
come to regard their net dividends and in- 
terest as their true earnings on investments 
and savings. The banks will be blamed by 


depositors for their failure to provide greater 


Income. Much 111 will as well as suspicion 
will be created as banks are required to with- 
hold from owners of US. market se- 
curities a portion of each interest coupon 
presented for deposit or cash. Secondly, 
corporations and banks will be subjected to 
greatly increased costs. I am particularly 
aware of the problems which will be created 
for the corporate trustee. They will be more 
pronounced for the less experienced in- 
dividual trustee. Trustees will have to estab- 
lish new systems of accounting in order to 
account for the true income of beneficiaries. 
If securities are held in a nominee account in 
which some ‘taxpayers have filed exemption 
certificates and others have not it will be 


impossible o separate income and allot it to 


the proper account without double records 
and much additional clerical help. Trustee's 
fees based upon income will have to be ad- 
justed and this is not possible under legisla- 
tion in some States. 

Withholding of the tax on dividends and 
interest will result in the filing of millions 
of additional returns; there will be more er- 
roneous returns filed because of the complex- 
ity of “grossing up“ true income; there will 
be many more refund payments. The result 
will be a greatly increased expense to the 
Government in administration of the tax law. 

The Government now has the information 
necessary to collect these taxes without 
withholding. For years every corporation 
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has supplied the Treasury Department with 
a detailed report on the payment of divid- 
ends. All interest payments of $600 or more 
have also been reported. With the electronic 
equipment which the Treasury plans to in- 
stall, the Treasury will be able to check 
against individual returns or the lack of 
such returns without placing upon private 
industry the uncompensated burden of col- 
lecting taxes. 

I feel that it is in the best interest of our 
country that this proposed legislation be 
defeated, and I ask your best efforts in 
achieving this result. 

$ Very truly yours, 
4 CHARLES H. RANDALL, Jr., 
. Trust Officer. 


t 


Report on a Study Mission Abroad on 
Export Credit Insurance Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times last Sunday carried an 
interesting and informative article on 
page 1 of the business section on the sub- 
ject of the new export credit insurance 
program just placed in operation last 
month as a joint venture of the Export- 
Import Bank and numerous American 
private insurance firms. More than 600 
applications have already been filed un- 
der it and 128 have been approved. This 
program was established under tempo- 
rary authority granted for 1 year by a 
bill which we enacted into law last year 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. More than 60 
insurance firms are participating. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which originally considered the enabling 
legislation, and which will have juris- 
diction again in this session in recom- 
mending whether to continue, expand, or 
abandon the experimental program of 
credit risk guarantees, I had the great 
privilege of making a factfinding trip for 
the committee last October which took 
me around the world and into many of 
the countries which are operating either 
privately run or Government-run credit 
risk insurance programs for their ex- 
porters, 

This trip convinced me that American 
- manufacturing firms can and should 
compete for more markets overseas; and, 
with a good credit risk insurance pro- 
gram available to them to underwrite 
credit defaults, there is no reason why 
they cannot increase exports sub- 
stantially. 

After my return to St. Louis last No- 
vember, I discussed this issue in ap- 
pearances before numerous groups of in- 
terested citizens—the League of Women 
Voters, a group of college alumnae, a 
women's group action organization, and 
the Foreign Credit Chapter of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, among others. 

To the credit men, as a prelude to a 
panel discussion later in the evening with 
officials of the Export-Import Bank par- 
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ticipating, I presented some of the tech- 
nical aspects of the issue and said this: 


Frankly, I do not know whether it will be 
practical—whether it will work—to have pri- 
vate insurers underwriting some of the 
credit risks for American exporters and hav- 
ing the Government agency (Export-Import 
Bank) underwrite the political risks. That's 
the way we have set it up. We will give 
it a try. It is worth trying. After all, we 
have long experience here in the United 
States in having private enterprise and Goy- 
ernment work cooperatively on programs 
which private enterprise alone could not 
handle—or which, for reasons of public pol- 
icy, should not become private monopolies. 
Capitalism is not a bad word in the United 
States compared to many other countries, 
particularly, since our kind of capitalism is 
$o much different from the kind of capital- 
ism which has existed in so many other 
countries, 

But on my recent trip, interviewing many 
officials of export insurance agencies—both 
Government operated and privately oper- 
ated—I was told over and over that credit 
insurance must be comprehensive in cov- 
erage, in order to be reasonable enough in 
price to be practical. If the private in- 
surers can pick and choose as to risks, and 
make the Government agency carry all the 
high risk coverage, I just don't know what 
the outcome will be. We'll try it and see. 
Also, there may be reasons to worry over 
the banking institutions getting into the 
insurance business, because—again—experl- 
ence abroad has indicated that these two 
operations, that is, export credit and export 
risk insurance, are not necessarily comple- 
mentary functions in a single institution, 
and may, in some Instances, be antagonistic. 

In any event, as we go into this more seri- 
ously, as we will probably have to in order 
to assure American firms a better share of 
foreign markets, then we may have to think 
in terms of encouraging comprehensive 
credit insurance coverage on all exports of 
a particular firm on a long-term basis, not 
just on shipments going Into countries con- 
sidered unstable politically, or economically, 
or both, 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the talk I 
gave to the League of Women Voters of 
St. Louis on my return from my around 
the world trip last November, being less 
technical, would be of wider general in- 
terest and constitutes, I believe, a worth- 
while form of report on the value of such 
factfinding assignments. I therefore 
submit it for inclusion in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

REPORT ON A Study Misstod ABROAD ON 
Export CREDIT INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


(Speech by Hon, Leonor K. SULLIVAN, Mem- 
ber of Congress, to the St. Louis League of 
Women Voters, Nov. 16, 1961, St. Louls, 
Mo.) 

When Mrs. Pinkus’ invitation reached me 
in Athens to attend and speak at today's 
luncheon meeting, I sent word back imme- 
dlately that I would be delighted to accept, 
and for several reasons including some highly 
personal ones. 

First of all, I felt that the information I 
was obtaining in my interviews with goy- 
ernment officials in the countries I was visit- 
ing would be of immense interest to the 
members of the League of Women Voters, for 
ho organization has been more devoted to 
the cause of effective international relation- 
ships than the league. 

And, on the more personal level, I have 
always been proud of my own longstanding 
membership in this organization, because I 
think the league, you women, have done 
more over the years than any other group of 
Americans to demonstrate the validity of 
women suffrage, now 41 years old. 
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If every American woman took as strong 
and as effective an interest in politics, in the 
political process, as do a high proportion of 
the members of the League of Women Voters. 
I believe that most of today’s pressing in- 
ternal problems would long since have been 
solved. 

We will, of course, never achieve perfec- 
tion in our political affairs any more than 
we can achieve perfection in any human 
endeavors and relationships. But much as 
we appreciate our freedom as a people, and 
much as we pride ourselves on the achieve- 
ments of our way of life, I think we women 
in this room would be the last to say that 
what we now have is good enough. 

On the other hand, thanks to women like 
you and thanks to the causes in which you 
believe and for which you work so hard, the 
United States, with all of its faults as a 
practicing democracy, is a mighty wonder- 
ful place to come home to after an extended 
trip abroad. 

We have far too much poverty here in the 
United States, but the worst of our poverty 
is luxury com to some of the common 
sights I saw in India, or in parts of Iran, or 
in the slums of Hong Kong. 

We have illiteracy even today in our coun- 
try, and too much ignorance of sanitation 
and hygiene and personal and family care, 
and of these things we are ashamed—but, 
us a people, we care, and are trying to solve 
those problems. In too many of the areas 
of the world, however, no one apparently 
cares. There is a Kind of social anarchy 
which seems to stifle the individual con- 
science in the face of widespread abject 
misery. : 

Rags and tatters, sickness and malnutri- 
tion, neglect and despair, ignorance and 
apathy, and overwhelming unrest needs 
crowd in upon your heart and make you 
want to cry over the seeming hopelessness 
of it all. And yet it is not hopeless. For 
one thing, we cannot permit hopelessness to 
conquer—and in all of these areas there is 
ever-greater recognition by national leaders 
and local officials of the eye in which help 
can be obtained and can be put to use. 

As a Member of Congress who has, in 9 
years, voted for billions of American ald for 
peoples abroad, I have always known that 
American aid by itself cannot overcome the 
accumulated deficits of centuries in meet- 
ing the needs of undeveloped and under- 
developed nations. At the same time, it is 
evident, after a trip to some of these areas, 
that while often appearing to be futile, 
the aid is not money down a rathole. But 
we find we must run like everything just 
to keep even with where we are, to prevent 
deterioration in already desperate economic 
situations. The aid we provided for indus- 
trial expansion or for communications or for 
other great leaps from primitive to modern 
productive methods has been making a 
dent—a big dent—but the most effective 
ald we can give is in the education of the 
children. 

Habits of thinking which date back not 
only hundreds but even thousands of years 
must be changed in the course of a genera- 
tion or, at most, in the course of a lifetime. 
if we are to achieve any really significant 
improvement in the living conditions of 
millions of people in impoverished lands. 
Patience in the face of adversity, resigna- 
tion in the face of extreme suffering and 
hardship, and fortitude in the face of 
natural disaster are spiritual virtues all of 
us recognize and applaud. But when these 
attitudes become a way of life—as they have 
for the masses in many areas over many 
centuries—there Is little chance for inspiring 
them to take arms against their sea of 
troubles—mountainous seas of incredible 
troubles—and by opposing, end them. The 
problem for enlightened leaders of such coun- 
tries is to train the children who will be 
tomorrow's adults to want to change con- 
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ditions which, while clearly intolerable, are 
nevertheless tolerated. Of course, there is 
some political danger in  this—political 
dynamite—for no one can really be sure what 
changes will then be sought—and in what 
Manner. Fortunately for the principles in 
which we believe, our help is avidly being 
sought in this educational process. Let's 
make sure we take full advantage of this 
ideological advantage. 

The interest in America, the desire for 
More American teachers and for American 
teaching methods, and the admiration for 
Our political processes were widespread and 
Sincere, and reassuring, in most of the have- 
not areas I visited. So let us not be deterred 
from continuing our efforts in such areas, 
just because we cannot achieve miracles 
Overnight. The Middle East, for instance, 
and parts of Asia, will require not over- 
night miracles but hard, long, consistent ef- 
forts over many years to show any real im- 
Provement; in the meantime, however, we 
are only keeping even at most. 

My impressions on these points were side- 
lights of my trip, for I was not on a fact- 
finding tour of impoverished areas of the 
world for purposes of evaluating foreign aid. 
However, I think every Member of Congress 
Should be required, as a part of the job, to go 
Abroad periodically, to at least some of the 
Underdeveloped areas for a personal look 
into conditions we are trying to help im- 
Prove. Such trips are often ridiculed as 
taxpayer-financed pleasure junkets. Actu- 
ally, we can pay for such trips without dip- 
Ping into the Federal Treasury for dollars 
by using counterpart funds—foreign cur- 
rencies which we own in the billions and 
Which we cannot use for purely American 
Purposes except in comparatively minute 
Quantities. These are funds we have accum- 
ulated chiefly from the so-called sale of 
Surplus foods, and are usable by this Na- 
tion, for only limited purposes, primarily 
for grant or loan bank to the same countries 
which issued the blocked currencies. Mem- 
bers of Congress must account for every 
drachma or kroner or mark or yen or lira or 
other unit of counterpart currency which 
we draw and spend on these trips and of 
course only our necessary official travel 
expenses, hotels, meals, and transportation 
are covered, Any personal expenditures we 
make with counterpart funds, and there is, 
of course, a strong urge to buy all sorts of 
things, must be repaid by us into the Treas- 
ury in dollars, so actually, our official trips 
abroad bring into the Treasury at.least some 
dollars which wouldn't otherwise be there. 
But that's hardly a reason to go. 

For certainly those are not fun trips. 
They are hard work. Spending a few days 
ln a series of countries is hectic—almost 
frantic. Your digestion is in constant tur- 
moil.. I virtually gave up eating. Travel 
Connections have a habit of going awry; my 
luggage was torn to shreds. I had the feel- 
ing that each time I picked up my suitcase, 
that my lingerie and makeup were going to 
Spill all over the airport terminal or hotel 
lobby. Restaurant meals everywhere were 
terribly expensive and hotel rooms were often 
Cutrageously overpriced. It just burns me 
up to pay the equivalent of $31.50, say, for an 
ordinary hotel room and the equivalent of 
$7 or $8 for an ordinary meal, as we had to 
do, for instance, in Vienna. Surprisingly 
enough, most of the restaurants we patron- 

Appeared to be crowded with local peo- 
Ple and not tourists, and I just wonder how 
they can manage such expenses unless there 
is a two-price system we weren't-aware of. 

But I am far off my subject. As I started 
to say, I was not on a foreign aid factfinding 
tour, although I think every Member of Con- 
Bress, regardless of the jibes we get about 
ese junketing in some of the newspapers, 
tet be required during every 2-year term 

Visit at least several countries receiving 
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foreign ald and study the problems our of- 
ficials face. Only then can we legislate in- 
telligently on the measures we must decide 
in the international field. 

But my trip was for another purpose. It 
was to assess some of the programs now 
operated by foreign countries for aiding their 
industries to compete for international trade. 
As we all know, foreign trade is the life- 
blood of nearly every one of our allied na- 
tions and, in fact, of virtually every nation. 
We in the United States have been tre- 
mendously fortunate ever since 1939 and the 
start of World War II in Europe in having 
huge markets anxious to buy our goods. For- 
eign sales representatives became order takers 
and not salesmen; furthermore, we came to 
assume that a perpetual huge balance of 
trade in our favor is some sort of American 
constitutional right. Now we are awakening 
to some new and sobering facts of interna- 
tional trade. And the realization comes at 
a time when our quarter-century-old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is about to 
expire again, and when the longstanding 
bitter opposition to this act is preparing to 
renew the attack with increased ferocity. 

I think I should make one thing clear 
at this point, before this audience, on the 
reciprocal trade issue. I have always sup- 
ported the program, as I know the league 
has. However, we must all recognize that 
some areas of this country and some in- 
dustries in this country, and their employees, 
have suffered serious financial setbacks from 
vast increases in imports manufactured un- 
der substandard working conditions. So it 
is not enough for us to wave the banners of 
free trade and denounce as narrow and 
selfish those American interests which com- 
plain that they are adversely affected by 
imports, It makes a difference whose ox 
is gored, whose job is hurt, whose business 
is affected by imports. We must recognize, 
therefore, that when a tariff concession to 
another country causes economic hardship 
to an industry or locality in our country, 
machinery has to be worked out to give 
American businesses and American work- 
ers adversely affected a fighting chance to 
survive and adjust, so that the burden of 
our enlightened foreign trade policy does 
not rest unfairly on just a few Americans, 
comparatively speaking. 

But that approach is far different from 
the attitude of some groups in this country 
which want to build a trade wall around 
us against any imports which compete in 
any way at all with American products. 
Sometimes it takes the stiff competition of 
imports to goad and push American firms 
into more efficient, more effective produc- 
tion methods, In this competition the con- 
sumer benefits, and all America benefits. 

Too, as our Cabinet members stressed 
during the recent historic trade conferences 
in Japan, the balance of trade is still far 
in our favor—by two-to-one in Japan, for 
instance. Certainly, we cannot expect, to 
sell abroad if we do not buy from those 
who buy from us. 

At the same time, it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that American business cannot 
expect to hold on to present foreign markets 
anti expand into new ones unless we gear 
our efforts to the changed international situ- 
ation. A dozen years ago, Western Europe 
was in tatters; but now, thanks to the Mar- 
shall plan, and other forms of help we pro- 
vided, plus the incredibly hard work of the 
peoples of these countries, Western Europe 
is a booming economy. Whereas once we 
had to supply them with most of their basic 
industrial needs, today these countries are 
competing with us everywhere in the free 
world. To hear some of our businessmen 
complain about this situation, one would 
think it was a tragedy, a boomerang, for the 
United States. Actually, this situation rep- 
resents one of the greatest sources of allied 
strength in our efforts to assure the survival 
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of freedom. And let's never allow anyone 
to forget it. 

We pushed the so-called Inner Six na- 
tions into forming the Common Market and 
helped it to take hold; now, with Great 
Britain seeking admission to this phenom- 
enally successful experiment almost with hat 
in hand, and with the other countries of the 
previous Outer Seven also seeking either 
full or associate membership in the Common 
Market, we are facing a brand new foreign 
trade picture. Now what do we do? Do 
we approach the problem realistically, and 
work out trade relationships which will fur- 
ther unite the free world, or do we crawl 
into a shell of economic isolation and aban- 
don our 25-year-old liberalized trade poli- 
cies? I have no easy solution to meet this 
challenge. I don't think there is one. But 
I do know this: that the coming session of 
Congress will be torn asunder with the in- 
tensity of the debate on all phases. of this 
issue; for the time being, at least, it may 
be all we can do to secure an extension of 
the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act until more study can be given to prac- 
tical means for adjusting our foreign trade 
policy to the new realities. But even that 
will be a major legislative battle. 

It is good to have as much discussion and 
debate on this issue as possible, and as wide- 
spread public participation in that debate as 
possible. The high tariff people have been 
working diligently for years to rebulld the 
old walls, or to prevent further lowering of 
the present restrictions. On the other side 
are some who say remove all restrictions. 
Both groups have an advantage in this com- 
ing fight in that they know exactly what 
they are for and what they are against; the 
moderates, on the other hand, are squeezed 
from both sides and must come forward 
with solutions which are not only reasonable 
and effective but which in a democracy, are 
politically achievable. 

Some of you may think it is not really 
such a hard problem for us in the Congress. 
I always enjoy hearing from league mem- 
bers who write to me in support of reciprocal 
trade; sometimes, however, while a league 
member is writing to me in favor of the 
act’s continuation and expansion, her hus- 
band is writing from the office or plant on 
his company stationery urging exactly the 
opposite; the decisions we must make are 
not casy ones. 

If more American firms entered foreign 
markets, it would be easier to work out 
reciprocal trade arrangements. Their value 
would be better understood. But, aside from 
the new complications in the foreign trade 
picture resulting from the Common Market 
developments, American business firms have 
many deep-seated problems in expanding 
foreign sales. I mentioned the fact that we 
are not yet foreign-sales conscious—most 
medium-sized and smaller firms in this coun- 
try have not been active in international 
trade for a variety of reasons, and the bigger 
firms which have been in the field have often 
demonstrated a disinterest in expanding 
their markets. Time after time I heard on 
my trip that inquiries from foreign busi- 
nessmen to American firms for price quota- 
tions have gone unanswered; that when an 
order is reluctantly accepted it is delayed in 
delivery; that when finally delivered the 
shipment is often improperly packaged for 
the climatic conditions experienced. 

Certainly we know how to crate and ship 
any piece of equipment anywhere in the 
world—our Armed Forces do it all the time 
and do it well. This information is available 
to American business, Yet I heard of a 
shipment of machinery which arrived in 
such rusted and corroded condition that it 
practically had to be rebuilt to be of any 


use. 

In Hong Kong, I heard a fantastic story, 
but unfortunately a true one, involving an 
inquiry written on a rather unattractive 
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piece of stationery by a local businessman 
who wanted a price quotation from an Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Now I know, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, that when anyone writes 
to me it makes no difference at all what the 
condition of the letter or postcard or writing 
might be—that message is important to the 
person who sent it. And I try to answer it 
accordingly. But the American firm involved 
in this episode—I shall not name it because 
Iam sure it is not alone in this mistake 
ignored the inquiry because it wasn't nicely 
typed on good stationery and came from 
someone the front office had never heard of, 
After a reasonable interval with no response 
from America, the foreign businessman tried 
a German firm. Someone there was willing 
to decipher the messy letter. The upshot 
was that a $19 million order which could 
have gone to a U.S. firm went to a German 
firm instead. He didn't have to lose that 
order. 

We have experts in the trade needs of 
every country in our various American em- 
bassies abroad. They told me, in most of the 
countries I visited, that they see few Ameri- 
can businessmen seeking orders—and willing 
to do real selling to get them. Yet these 
countries are in the market for a vast variety 
of things we can make just as well as, or 
better than, other exporting countries and 
which we could sell competitively. Further- 

more, there is machinery, particularly 
through our Export-Import Bank, for the 
financing of a wide variety of American prod- 
ucts needed by friendly nations. 

It was in an effort to encourage more 
American firms to get into this fleld—and 
thus assure more American jobs—that I 
joined this year in a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to rec- 
ommend congressional passage of a new 
program of credit insurance on American ex- 
ports. The bill was signed by President 
Kennedy and is now law. Under it, private 
insurance and lending institutions, In coop- 
eration with the Export-Import Bank, can 
provide insurance to American exporters to 
guarantee them credit defaults on 
foreign sales; the Export-Import Bank, mean- 
while, will underwrite the political risks of 
expropriation, nationalization, currency 
blockage, and so on. At least 19 other na- 
tions have extensive programs of this na- 
ure—some governmental, some private, but 
all closely alined to national policy deter- 
minations. For use—except for the political 
risk guarantee—it is a new and experimental 
thing—put on the books on a trial basis 
just for 1 year. Next year, we shall take it 
up again. 

It was in preparation for next year’s hear- 
ings and deliberations on this issue that I 
was asked to look into the operations of some 
of the 19 other plans—in Austria, Western 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, Iran, India, Thal- 
land, Hong Kong, and Japan, I wish I had 
covered fewer countries and each at greater 
length. Three or four days is enough to get 
the basic information—to talk to the appro- 
priate officials, both theirs and ours, but it 
is not enough time to adjust one’s body clock 
and digestive system, when hopping from 
country to country. Nevertheless, it was 
fruitful in terms of information and tech- 
nical advice. But it was often rugged. 

There were several of us from the Banking 
and Currency Committee on the trip, includ- 
ing one other woman, Congresswoman 
Mantua Gairrirus, of Michigan, who has one 
of the most Incisive minds in the Congress 
and can quickly grasp and broadly develop 
through appropriate questions the basic 
facts in any technical legal or financial issue. 
Although I outrank her on the committee, I 
had to go some to hold up my end of it 
as the senior member of the group. In any 
event, the foreign trade officials in one after 
another of the countries we visited—al- 
though assuring us that women had full 
political rights in their countries—neverthe- 
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less indicated to us they were surprised and 
impressed that not one but two women were 
members of an American congressional fact- 
finding mission on a technical issue, and 
that a woman was the senior ranking mem- 
ber of the mission. While this was flatter- 
ing to us individually, it brought home to us 


the fact that even today, almost everywhere, 
women in public life, even when they hold 


positions of importance, have to prove over 
and over again that their sex is not a bar to 
doing their jobs. 

Many impressions press in upon me in 
thinking back over the trip, it will take me 
some time to sort them all out and put them 
in proper perspective. Of all of the places I 
visited, Hong Kong made the deepest impres- 
sion. Of course, the Taj Mahal was breath- 
taking, and so was the 4-hour automobile 
trip through India’s back-country roads to 
get to it, that was breathtaking for other 
reasons—chokingly hot and dusty and 
bumpy through miles of wretched misery. 
West Germany, on the other hand, was busy, 
prosperous, active, earnest, worried over 
Berlin. Austria was expensive; Greece 
placid and beautiful and tremendously pro- 
American; Turkey has been going through 
an internal convulsion which recently saw 
the execution of its previous leadership. 
Iran was hot and arid and with widespread 
poverty ingrained through thousands of years 
and yet with tremendous natural resources. 
Incidentally, some of its areas produce some 
of the most beautiful fruits I have ever 
seen—I can't give you any information on 
how they taste, however—I wasn’t eating by 
that point in the trip. India, as you know, 
teems with humanity and much of it in the 
cities is homeless—it Is no wonder that the 
life expectancy of an Indian at birth is 32 
years. Thailand was as picturesque as could 
be but one is held at arm's length—the offi- 
cials we talked to were correct and courteous 
and most pleasant but the warmth we found 
in, say Greece, was not present here. The 
Japanese also, were the soul of courtesy, and 
most informative for the p of our 
study mission, and also quite insistent about 
Japan's need to increase exports to the 
United States with an implied warning be- 
hind it that Japan always has a readymade 
customer at its back door. 

Now isn’t it ridiculous of me to try to 
summarize in a sentence or In less than a 
sentence * * in a * * * the sit- 
uations in these countries which are so very 
important to us? I apologize for it. I 
shouldn't have attempted that. The only 
reason I did so was because I had mentioned 
that Hong Kong made the deepest Impres- 
sion, and it didn’t ecem right to ignore all 
of the other countries I visited. 

Hong Kong made a deep impression pri- 
marily because it is the Berlin of the East, 
right on the border of Red China, within 
sight of the guns of the border patrols, and 
within sight of Red China's farms which 
feed Hong Kong. It was a creepy feeling to 
know much of the food we were being served 
undoubtedly came from across the border, 
It was not conducive to a good appetite, as- 
suming I would have had one anyway. 

I drove close enough to see some of Red 
China's farms, being worked, I imagine, by 
people not getting enough to eat. Commu- 
nist China, as you have read, has been 
gripped with food shortages. Yet thousands 
of tons of Red China's desperately scarce 
foodstuffs go to Hong Kong to earn foreign 
exchange. Then a lot of that same food 
goes back to Red China, in the form of gift 
packages sent to starving relatives in the 
interior from escapees safe in Hong Kong, 
refugees now going without enough food 
in order to be able to afford to send some to 
their relatives back home. This was a most 
heart-rending lesson in Communist econom- 
ics, human suffering Just does not count at 
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Hong Kong provides, I believe, the most 
spectacular nighttime view I have ever seen. 
The lighted harbor is just beautiful, The 
lights twinkling up the mountain from the 
storybook harbor form a fairyland of scenic 
delight. The darkness, of course, covers 
all of the ugliness, all of the poverty and 
misery, all of the teeming chaos. 

St. Louis may not be so spectacularly 
beautiful at night, at least, not yet. But 
oh, how beautiful it is, day or night, to these 
eyes. And how nice to come home to, af- 
ter an extended trip abroad, or an extended 
session of Congress in Washington. 

Thank you for inviting me to share some 
of my impressions with you. As you con- 
tinue to work hard on the Issues of foreign 
trade and international relationships 
please be assured that what. you stand for, 
what you work for, is terribly important. 
It is important to our country, yes; it is 
even more important to millions upon mil- 
lions of disadvantaged and hungry and ilit- 
erate and disease-racked and miserable hu- 
man beings who could not dare to hope for 
a better life for their. children, if not for 
themselves, were it not for the fact that 
there are so Many decent people like you 
working to do something about it. Thank 
you. 


It Is Time To Act on a Federal Mutual 
Savings Bank Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
27, 1962. 

The situation, described by Donald L 
Rogers, is a clear example of why my 
bill H.R. 9122, to authorize Federal mu- 
tual savings banks, should be enacted 
into law. 

The article follows: 

Ssvincs Bank Drrosrr BILL—HEADING FOR 
ALBANY AMBUSH 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Sometime this week the New York State 
Senate will get a bill handed up from the 
assembly, which would grant permission to 
the mutual savings banks in New York State 
to accept deposits from any one individual 
up to $20,000. At the time this was written 
it was said in Albany that there was little 
chance that the senate would pass the meas- 
ure. 

To the uninitiated it might seem strange 
that the State's legislature might authorize 
a boost in the limit on the size of deposits 
in the State’s savings banks, and stranger 
still, that the senate, supposedly intent on 
legislating laws that are in the best interest 
of all New Yorkers, would veto such a rea- 
sonable measure. 

Yet, that's the way things are in New 
York State, where the mutual savings banks 
are absolute playthings of the State legis- 
lature and where the State banking depart- 
ment is seemingly opinionless on most mat- 
ters affecting the survival of the institutions 
where hundreds of thousands of New York- 
ers have found safe and profitable refuge for 
hundreds of millions of dollars, 

The limit now imposed by the State legis- 
lature Is $10,000; that’s the total amount of 
deposit a mutual savings bank can accept 
from any one individual. There is no limit 
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whatsoever on commercial banks (the trust 
companies and national banks) or on char- 
tered savings and loans associations, which 
are the normal competitors with the mutual 
Sayings banks for the savings of the State's 
thriftier citizens. 

As it went to the Assembly originally, the 
bill called for an increase in authorization 
from $10,000 to 825,000, but the Assembly 
from some forlorn sense of the need to com- 
promise, reduced the figure to $20,000. The 
Savings bankers didn't object too strenuously, 
for this increase, reduced though it was, 
would have been a great boom. 

Now it appears that unless the Senate 
changes it mind, there will be no increase 
in authorized deposits at all. 

It is said in Albany that the upstate sena- 
tors do not favor the increase. No explana- 
tion ts given as to why these senators prefer 
to allow a competitive advantage to accrue to 
commercial banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations while they deliberately throttle 
the activities of the State controlled mutual 
Sayings banks. 

In truth, not one single objection to in- 
creasing the deposits was raised either in the 
assembly or in the senate. As matters stand, 
the senate is simply going to vote against 
the bill and not bother to give the public any 
explanation. 

The State superintendent of banks has 
turned a deaf ear to the pleas of the mutual 
savings banks to raise their dividend rates 
on deposits so they might pay a higher re- 
turn to their depositors. Thus they are 
held to a rate of 33% percent on money that 
is on deposit for the first year and 4 percent 
thereafter. 

Commercial banks and savings and loan 
associations, which have no such supervision 
by the State, are paying 4 percent on money 
On deposit after 1 year. 

It would seem, as a result of conditions 
that prevail because of decisions by the State 
banking department and the State legisla- 
ture, that there is a deliberate effort_in Al- 
bany to ald the commercial banks and the 
Savings and loan associations at the expense 
of the mutual savings banks. If this is not 
80, why is there-the resistance to innovations 
that would place the savings banks on a 
competitive footing? 

The mutual savings banks are profitiess 
institutions. The officers are paid salaries 
which by most banking standards are piti- 
fully small. All earnings go either to the 
depositors or into the investment portfolio or 
into n reserves. 

Without reciting statistics, it can be said 
that the mutual savings banks of New York 
State, besides providing safe and profitable 
refuge for savings, have invested billions of 
dollars in private housing, apartments, and 
commercial properties in the State and addi- 
tional billions in the public bonds which have 
Permitted the construction of highways, 
Ports, schools, hospitals and public facilities 
ot many types. 

There is no valid reason why they should 
be singled out for discrimination, no reason 
that is, that would stand the public scrutiny. 

Someone did mention when the bill was 
being discussed in the assembly that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in- 
sures deposits only up to $10,000. But this 
is true also of deposits in commercial banks. 
Moreover, no sayings bank depositor has lost 
any money in New York State since 1909. 

Coupled with this is the fact that in Wash- 
ington the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is ready to report out its tax legislation 
increasing the taxes on mutual sayings 
banks, which are profitless, to make them 

competitive” with commercial banks, This 
is another body blow to thrift and to these 
Particularly vulnerable thrift institutions. 

The average citizen of average means who 
feels the need to put aside a few dollars in 
Savings must feel, these days, that Goyern- 
Ment, both in this State capital and in the 
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Nation's Capital, is opposed to the idea and 
is trying by law to discourage thrift in 
America, 

Even if this is not true of the two branches 
of Government, it's working out that way. 


Prolog to Freedom—James Francis 
Byrnes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therewith an address to count- 
less thousands of South Carolinians on 
March 25, 1962, by our own illustrious 
James Francis Byrnes on the occasion 
of the 400th anniversary of the landing 
of the Huguenots on the coast of South 
Carolina at Beaufort. 

“Not since the morning stars sang to- 
gether,” has a man traversed the po- 
litical scene of South Carolina like James 
F. Byrnes. He has held every office 
within the gift of a grateful South Caro- 
lina. To this day, he could be elected 
to any office over which the people pos- 
sess the power. More than these, with 
the exception of the Presidency, he has 
held the highest positions within the gift 
of the Republic. He has been Congress- 
man, Senator, Assistant President, Su- 
preme Court Justice, and Secretary of 
State. Were it not for the accident of 
his birth and his region, he would have 
been the President of the United States. 
Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary and 
a miserable one that a white man of 
southern birth cannot hold national of- 
fice in the United States of America— 
every knowledgeable American under- 
stands that Texas is in the Southwest— 
not the South. 


To my people, he is the sum total of 
the political philosophies of the ancient 
Romans and Greeks. Many South Caro- 
linians have sat at his feet like St. Paul 
at the feet of Gamaliel. His political and 
statesmanship acumen has surpassed 
that of all other South Carolinians since 
John C. Calhoun. Mr. Speaker, James 
Francis Byrnes has a rare and enviable 
possession. He knows the pulse beat of 
America. More than this, Mr. Speaker, 
he knows what is good for America. 
After all, we cannot control the world. 
Without America, Mr. Speaker, you and 
I would be consigned to a sad and 
mournful dust. This country must sur- 
vive—NATO, the United Nations, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We regard 
this man as the modern John C. Cal- 
houn. I assume that all Americans know 
that John C. Calhoun was part and 
parcel of the most amazing triumvirate 
ever to grace the American political 
scene, Calhoun, Webster, and Clay and 
in his remarkable and priceless book, 
“Profiles in e,” our President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy, re- 
ferred to these men as holding the polit- 
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ical spotlight of the American scene for 
over 30 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there never has been a 
greater American than James Francis 
Byrnes. 

The address follows: 

PROLOG TO FREEDOM 
(By James F. Byrnes) 

It is appropriate that the people of Beau- 
fort should commemorate the landing of 
Ribaut and his party of Huguenots on Parris 
Island 400 years ago. People who have no 
pride in their past will seldom have a future 
of which they can justly be proud. 

Courage is a human trait that has never 
failed to win the plaudits of the people. The 
universality of the appreciation of this char- 
acteristic was evidenced recently when Col 
John Glenn made his famous flight. 
Millions of people in the United States and 
throughout the world either watched on 
television or Ustened to the radio as this 
remarkable flight was recorded. For the 
4 hours during which Glenn was in orbit, 
the people in their homes, offices, factories, 
and on the farms, kept in touch with the 
constant reports of the progress being made. 
More men, women, and children spontane- 
ously prayed for his safe return than ever 
before had joined in prayer for any event in 
history. 

Less spectacular, but nonetheless coura- 
geous, was the Journey made by Jean Ribaut 
and his colleagues when they left their homes 
in France to land upon the shores of Beau- 
fort County. These men also went into the 
ain unknown: the uncharted seas of the 
world. 

Some few of the 30 men who constituted 
Ribaut’s party may have come solely because 
of love of adventure, and a few others prob- 
ably were inspired to serve their country by 
extending its territorial possessions. How- 
ever, most of them were inspired to make 
the trip because of the unfortunate war in 
France between Catholics and Protestants. 
Ribaut's party was really the first to land 
in this new world seeking freedom and not 
for the purpose of exploitation and profit. 

Obviously Ribaut did not plan for his 
party to establish a permanent settlement. 
There were no women in the party and the 
supplies brought with them were so scant 
that it was clear there was no plan for a 
permanent settlement. 

The courage of these pioneers is disclosed 
in the record of their activities. When they 
landed on Parris Island they were success- 
ful in making friends with the Indians they 
first met, but they had no way of knowing 
how they would fare at the hands of other 
Indian tribes they were certain to en- 
counter as they explored adjacent territory. 
Nor did they know what would be the atti- 
tude of the Spaniards who previously had 
landed in what was then known as Florida, 
and included what is now Georgia and South 
Carolina. The Spaniards who had landed 
in the vicinity of St. Augustine were known 
to be seeking and claiming new territory for 
their Queen. 

Thrilling is the story in Ribaut's report 
to Admiral Coligny, that when he decided 
to return to France and called for volunteers 
among his colleagues to remain on Parris 
Island where they had built a fort, a large 
majority of them volunteered to remain. 
Truly that was an exhibition of courage 
because those volunteers knew of the dan- 
gers ahead, not only from hostile Indians 
but from lack of supplies, which finally 
resulted in the death of the entire party. 

During the years that followed, many 
Huguenots came to make their homes in 
Charleston and in other sections of our 
State. These were people of intelligence, 
energy, courage and thrift. They contrib- 
uted much to the development of South 
Carolina and were honored by their neigh- 
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bors, Evidence of this will be found all 
over the State. 
gare Street; in Columbia, a street you will 
call Huger, but which the colored people 
and some of the white people, miscall 
Huger. And in Spartanburg there is a 
Ribaut Street, named in honor of the man 
whose landing here we commemorate today. 
These French settlers contributed to our 
progress in South Carolina and also con- 
tributed to the friendship that has existed 
between the people of the United States and 
France for all these years. 

In 1698 the Lords Proprietors granted to 
Landgrave Daniell thousands of acres, in- 
cluding Parris Island. Daniell conveyed the 
island to a man named Archer, who con- 
veyed it to Alexander Parris. It was after 
him the island was named. Parris was cor- 
rectly spelled with two “r's” until 1917, At 
that time I was in Congress and with the 
assistance of Senator Tillman, induced the 
Government to purchase all of the island. 
The next year when the request of the Navy 
Department for funds was received, Paris 
was spelled with one r.“ Some wiseman in 
the Navy Department decided we did not 
know how to spell. It took me until 1919 to 
conyince the Department that the island 
Was named after Alexander Parris and not 
the capital of France. 

France was only one of several Govern- 
ments contributing to the settlement and 
development of the American colonies. All 
of these, including Great Britain, undoubt- 
edly contributed to the development of civil- 
ization here and throughout the world. 

Now the Soviets have succeeded in arous- 
ing among the peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
to some extent, South America, a feeling of 
hostility toward any Western European Goy- 
ernment that aided an undeveloped country. 
To the Soviets, they are all cruel, greedy im- 
perialists, and they have become the “whip- 
ping boys” of the United Nations. 

We have always expressed approval of the 
policy of self-determination but that ap- 
proval has been based upon the belief that 
the people seeking to establish independent 
governments have demonstrated ability to 
establish and maintain governments. That 
~ cannot be said of the African tribes in the 
Congo, who caused the United Nations to 
make war against the anticommunistic 
province of Katanga, a war that is being 
supported by the United States. 

One cannot discuss our foreign affairs 
without commenting upon the present 
trend of the United Nations. It is not now 
the organization we sponsored in 1945. 
Originally, it was composed only of states 
that had declared war against the Axis Pow- 
ers in defense of freedom and were regarded 
as peace-loving states. At the time of its 
creation there were only 50 member states. 
Gradually the number has been increased 
until today it is more than doubled. 

Of the 104 members, 34 are Afro-Asian 
states. Most of these were established within 
the last few years, and few of them have 
had any preparation for participation in 
the solemn decisions of world affairs. Each 
new African state, regardless of how small 
its population, has a vote in the Assembly 
equal to that of the United States. The 
Afro-Asian bloc, plus the Soviet bloc, now 
dominate the organization which we largely 
support. 

The United Nations is changed not only 
in the character of the membership, but in 
its purposes. The charter, in the first 
chapter, declares: “The purpose of the Or- 
ganization is to maintain international 
peace and security.” 

Because this is its primary purpose, 
thoughtful people of the world were 
shocked last December when Prime Minister 
Nehru, of India, who for years has posed as 
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the apostle of peace, caused his military 
forces to invade Portugal's Goa, and by force 
of arms conquered this little province, For 
his action he should have received an award 
for superlative hypocrisy. 

It is despicable that while preaching 
peace, Nehru was planning, in violation of 
India’s solemn obligation to the United Na- 
tions, to take by force from Portugal terri- 
tory which had been hers for more than 
450 years. 

If there had been any excuse for his state- 
ment that he was merely liberating territory 
taken from Indla 450 years ago—even before 
Ribaut landed here—then with equal plausi- 
bility could the American Indians now claim 
possession of the lands taken from them 
400 years ago. 

It must be said that Nehru's representa- 
tive was frank in his defiant statement to 
the United Nations General Assembly, that 
India would have her way, charter or no 
charter. Council or no Council.“ He got 
away with it. 

When it was sought to have the U.N. con- 
demn this outrageous aggression by the 
hypocritical Nehru, the Soviets vetoed the 
resolution of condemnation in the Security 
Council. When our Ambassador, Mr. Steven- 
son, considered submitting to the General 
Assembly the question of overriding the veto, 
he found he could obtain only about 35 votes 
when he would need twice that number. 

The action of the United Nations in failing 
to even condemn this aggression by India 
now provokes in the minds of many Ameril- 
cans, the question: “Has the Organization 
become useless?” 

In South Africa where the white inhabit- 
ants have been consistently anti-Communist 
and pro-American, the Government's posi- 
tion as to segregation aroused the antago- 
nism of the Afro-Asian bloc in the U.N. and 
they sponsored a resolution which was 
adopted, denouncing the Government of 
South Africa for its attitude. It was sup- 
ported by the United States. 

If the group now in control of the United 
Nations causes the Organization to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of South Africa, 
what is there to prevent the same group 
from ‘causing the United Nations to inter- 
vene in South Carolina? 

The United Nations has another problem— 
it faces bankruptcy. Since its establish- 
ment, the United States has paid approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all its expenses. The 
deficit of approximately $160 million is due 
to money spent for the purpose of making 
war in the Congo and the Gaza strip, and 
assessments for these expenditures have not 
been paid by many members. Of this 
deficit of $160 million, the Soviets and their 
satellites owe approximately $50 million. 

To pay this deficit and continue the war 
against Katanga, the United Nations has 
issued $200 million of bonds and asks that 
the United States buy one-half of them. 

These bonds will pay 2 percent interest. 
Today the United States is paying 4 percent 
for money it borrows. President Kennedy 
recommends the investment and says “It is 
sound for the United Nations and its mem- 
bers.“ It may be sound for United Nations, 
but certainly it is not sound for the United 
States. 

The President, after telling the Congress 
this was a sound plan said: “These bonds 
will be repaid with interest at the rate of 
approximately $10 million a year, as part 
ot the regular assessment. Every nation— 
including the Soviet Union—will thus be 
required to pay its fair share or lose its 
vote.” 


The President was misinformed. The best 
evidence that the deficit Is not part of the or- 
dinary for which there is an annual 
assessment is that In Decembér 1961 the 
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U.N. itself, submitted to the International 
Court the question as to whether expenses 
such as those incurred in the Gaza strip 
affair and in the Congo war could be charged 
to the normal budget. That question has 
not been answered. 

Even if the International Court decides 
that these war expenditures. can be charged 
to the normal budget, the Soviet Union 
and other governments having refused to 
contribute to the war in the Congo will re- 
fuse to pay any assessment for that war. 
No court can force them to pay it. The 
Afro-Asian bloc, having no money and being 
entirely willing to let the United States pay 
all expenses of the U.N., will not buy any 
bonds. A majority of the states having re- 
fused to pay, they certainly will not vote 
to deny the Soviet Union the right to vote 
because of nonpayment. 

As I recently stated at Jackson, Miss. I 
hope the people will ask the Senator and 
the Congressman favoring the purchase of 
the bonds, whether he would purchase a 
thousand-dollar bond with his personal 
money. If he would not, certainly he should 
not vote to spend the tax money of the 
people to make such an investment. 

The President is now asking that we ap- 
propriate nearly $5 billion for foreign aid. 
This type of aid was started just after World 
War II in order to help friendly governments 
to recover from war conditions. Most of 
these countries are now prospering but we 
continue to give billions annually compared 
with this $5 billion, the $100 million of 
bonds is relatively a small matter, and I am 
complaining—not of the amount of money— 
but the establishment of another precedent. 
If we now buy $100 million of UN. bonds to 
pay one-half of the deficit, the United Na- 
tions may hereafter engage in another war 
and call upon us to pay half the costs. I 
do not want the United States to pay an 
amount equal to that paid by the other 103 
states, 

The problems now confronting the U.N, 
make it wise for us to take stock of our 
position. The United Nations is not what 
it was or what it was intended to be. The 
membcr nations are not united for a com- 
mon purpose. We know that the Soviet bloc 
is not interested in the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace. On the contrary, it ls the 
greatest threat to peace. Peace is not the 
primary purpose of the Afro-Asian states. 
They are inspired by their hatred of the 
so-called colonial powers, who are our friends. 
If to win the support of the various African 
tribes, now established as states, we con- 
stantly antagonize our proven friends, we 
cannot expect thelr continued friendship. ` 

We cannot expect all óf our allies to con- 
duct their internal affairs as we think they 
should. The difficulties we experience in 
handling our own domestic problems should 
cause us to realize we cannot solve all the 
problems of all the peoples of the world. 

We must realize that the United Nations 
cannot prevent a war between major powers; 
that its chief contribution to the cause of 
peace is as a forum of debate which may 
clarify international issues. 

If the United Nations is to survive, we 
must emphasize the provision of the charter 
that. prohibits the organization from inter- 
fering in the domestico affairs of a state. 

We must place less reliance upon this or- 
ganization and more reliance upon NATO 
and other regional groups of our allies, 
pledged to the preservation of our freedom. 

We must put first things first. As long as 
there exists the threat of the Soviets to dom- 
inate the world, we must postpone expendi- 
tures for projects that may be desirable but 
are not urgent, and we must devote our 
money, our time and our talents to increas- 
ing our military strength so as to insure our 
freedom. 


The Gentleman Giant From Oklahoma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a wonder- 
ful article about a wonderful man, Hon. 
Cari ALBERT our great Democratic ma- 
jority leader—the gentleman from Okla- 
homa—whom we all admire and greatly 
respect appears in the current issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

The article about our distinguished 
colleague, the majority leader, entitled 
“The Little Giant From Bug Tussle” is 
very worthwhile reading and depicts CARL 
ALBERT as the positive, effective Con- 
gressman and leader of the majority that 
he is of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, chis article certainly de- 
serves wide distribution and all should 
have the opportunity to read this ex- 
cellent story about the gentleman giant 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent that this article be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

LITTLE Grant From Buc TUSSLE 
(By John M. Virden) 

Congressman Cart ALBERT walked briskly 
into his picture-lined office on Capitol Hill 
shortly after noon on January 10 of this 
year, and almost fell through a huge floral 
map of Oklahoma. This fragrant message 
of congratulations to the newly elected ma- 
jority leader was fashioned from 2,000 white 

themums, bordered in mistletoe 
(State flower). It had been delivered while 
ALBERT was in the well of the House being 
installed in the No. 2 position in the leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party in the House 
of Representatives. 

When the stumpy, redheaded politician re- 
gained his balance, he plucked off a tele- 
gram that came with this wall of blooms. 

It read: Congratulations, Cart. We know 
how far you have come. 

CARL ALBERT has indeed come a long way. 
starting from an ugly little country school- 
house called by the improbable name of Bug 
Tussle. It was almost exactly 45 years from 
the day he first made up his mind to be a 
Congressman until he was sworn in as floor 
leader of his party in the House. 

Like almost everything else that has hap- 
pened to ArserT, the majority leader's job 
Was gained the hard way. 

The death of Speaker Sam Rayburn last 
November threw the Democrats into dis- 
array. A group from the ultraliberal wing 
of the party seemed to reason the House 
leadership was up for grabs. 

Front runner in the move to unhorse act- 
ing Speaker Jonn McCormack and acting 
Majority Leader ALBERT—Or both—was Rep- 
resentative Ricuarp BOLLING, from Kansas 
City, Mo, a member of the powerful Rules 
Committee. Bom ts an articulate intel- 
lectual liberal who left the classroom to run 
for Congress in 1948, and has been there 
since. 
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Botuine’s first pitch, a cautious one, was 
at the Speaker's chair, under the mistaken 
assumption that President Kennedy would 
lend support to head off the almost certain 
election of fellow Bostonian McCormack to 
the powerful position. When the President 
firmly declined to interfere, the Missourian 
went after the majority leadership. 

Long friendly to both BOLLING and ALBERT, 
the Chief Executive again refused to lift a 
finger to influence the outcome of the lead- 
ership fight. But former President Harry 8. 
Truman, who resides in BoLLING'’s district, 
gave his blessing to BoLLING'sS effort. The 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 
flocked around him. They were joined by 
stray Democrats of like views, and some who 
simply wanted a change in the moderate“ 
leadership. It is impossible to say how many 
Members backed BoLLING; anywhere from 80 
to 115 were claimed at one time or another 
as sure votes. 

In newspapers and on television BOLLING 
made a case for himself, depicting ALBERT 
as lacking sufficient drive to push the ad- 
ministration’s 692.5 billion program through 
the legislative mill. He gave a number of 
interviews and appeared on a national tele- 
vision panel program. On the other hand, 
ALBERT worked quietly from his small, clut- 
tered office in the Old Post Office Building in 
McAlester, Okla., making no splash in the 
press, or on television. A few days after 
Mr. Rayburn's funeral, ALBERT sent telegrams 
and letters and made phone calls to every 
Democratic House Member saying simply 
that he was a candidate for majority leader 
and asking their support. When the replies 
came back, ALBERT had the required 131 votes 
in the bag, with some to spare. 

Six days before the party caucus, Dick 
BoLLING quit the contest with the pathetic 
remark, “I haven't got a chance.” He was 
right. His support had withered as the 
countdown neared. 

The beginning of ALsErT’s political am- 
bitions came one January day in 1917. Rep- 
resentative Charles D. Carter, a five-eighths 
Chickasaw Indian who had been Congress- 
man from Oklahoma's far eastern district 
since statehood, came to Bug Tussle, made 
a speech and handed out some packets of 
seed to the kids. 

“I suppose you'd have had to hear Charley 
Carter speak to understand this,” ALBERT 
says. He had snow-white hair, and that 
gift of the American Indian for oratory. I 
made up my mind I was going to be a Con- 
gressman just like Mr. Carter.“ Thirty years 
later ALBERT was elected Congressman from 
the same district Charley Carter had repre- 
sented. 

When ALBERT, all 65-feet-4 and 130 
pounds of him, in a blue serge suit, strode 
down the aisle of the House for the first time, 
he was an immensely proud young man. As 
We approached his assigned seat, a veteran 
Republican Member, mistaking him for a 
page, beckoned to him. The Congressman- 
elect stuck out this hand in his best cam- 
paign manner, and the older solon laid a 
sheaf of paper in it, saying, Son, take these 
over to my office.” 

Without a word ALBERT carried the docu- 
ments over to the House Office Building, then 
ran back to the Capitol in time to answer 
“present” when the Clerk called his name, 
Preparatory to the swearing-in ceremony of 
the 80th Congress. 

From that ludicrous initiation Congress- 
man ALBERT might have been put down 
among the numerous one-gallus characters 


the 46th State has elected to office since its 
admission to the Union on November 16, 
1907. True, he was born in a log cabin, 
May 10; 1908, and he walked the usual 2 
miles to a country school until he finished 
the first eight grades. Also, in the best po- 
litical traditions, he grubstaked himself to 
an education by doing menial chores. But 
right there—unless you count the fact that 
CARL ALBERT is as disarmingly friendly as a 
limber-tailed hound pup—all similarity be- 
tween him and the run-of-the-cotton-patch 
type of politician stops. Far from being a 
smooth-politicking rube, ALBERT can list 
three college degrees after his name, two of 
them from Oxford. He had traveled widely 
in Europe, North Africa, and the Pacific area 
before he came to Congress. 

Democrats in Congress sometimes refer to 
him as “the Little Giant from Little Dixie” 
and compare him to Abe Lincoln's politica) 
rival, Stephen A. Douglas. But down in 
“Lapland”—where Arkansas and Texas lap“ 
over into Oklahoma—the voters in his dis- 
trict are more likely to call him “the Little 
Giant from Bug Tussle.” 

ALBERT’S district is made up of a tier of 13 
counties in Oklahoma's southeast corner, In 
it live 227,692 people—farmers, ranchers, oil- 
field workers, lumberjacks, sawmill hands, 
small tradesmen, and the like. Most of the 
members of the Choctaw Indian tribe live 
in that area. Bounded on the north by the 
meandering and beautiful Arkansas River, 
it stretches down to the brick-colored Red 
River. There it faces Sam Rayburn’s old 
domain on the Texas side. 

It is & rough piece of Oklahoma, any way 
you look at it, and the poorest. Per capita 
income in Pushmataha—called “Shove" by 
the natives—County is about $700 per year, 
or roughly one-third the national average. 
As a banker at Antlers put it, This is one 
of the few places where old-age pensioners 
belong to the country-club set.” Income is 
a little lower in nearby Johnston County, 
but a good deal higher in more industrial- 
ized Pittsburg and Carter Counties, 

The rugged Kiamichi and Winding Stair 
Mountains cover almost half the district. 
This is open-range land where thousands of 
cattle roam at will, and seem to prefer bed- 
ding down in the middle of the public roads. 
If you hit one, you have bought yourself a 
cow. Cattle have the right-of-way even 
when they are sound asleep. One grizzled 
old rancher near Tuskahoma told this re- 
porter, “What I like about this country is 
that I can drive my cattle from here to Mena, 
Ark. (64 miles), and never have to get off 
my horse and open a damn wire gate.” 

Millions of acres of virgin timber and sec- 
ond-growth pine forests flourish in these 
wild mountains, supporting the biggest sin- 
gle industry in that section of the tSate, the 
giant Dierks Lumber Co. There is little love 
lost between the lumber combine and the 
small ranchers who pasture their herds in 
the forest leased to or owned by the Dierks 
Co. 

How many wildcat stills have operated in 
these mountains the Internal Reyenue Sery- 
ice won't even guess. Now that legal liquor 
has come to traditionally dry Oklahoma, the 
number of moonshiners is smaller, but there 
is still a ready market for their corn whisky, 
called “three hours in the fence corner,” 
guaranteed to make a man “feel single and 
see double in 20 minutes flat.” 

Bug Tussle is only a white clapboard, two- 
room rural schoolhouse, 6 miles due north of 
McAlester. It is set in an acre of lumpy 
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Bermuda grass and boasts a storm cellar big 
enough to hold the entire student body. 
Bug Tussle has changed little in the past 
50 years. From 1915 to 1923 Cart was usually 
in the classroom at Bug Tussle when he was 
not in a cotton patch 1 mile north. His 8 
years in the country school fashioned his 
personality somewhat more than did the 7 
years he spent in universities, ALBERT has 
never lost the demeanor of the gifted country 
boy who walked to school dreaming of going 
to Congress, and some day rising to be a 
power in the land. 

Ernie and Leona (Scott) Albert had five 
children—four sons and a daughter, all liy- 
ing. Cart is the eldest. Mrs. Albert, a gentle 
woman with an iron will, who encouraged 
her children to be somebody in this world,” 
was a bedridden invalid for several years be- 
fore her death in 1936. Ernie Albert lived 
to see his eldest son sworn in as a Congress- 
man in 1947. 

In 1923 the Alberts left the farm and 
moved into a small house on the edge of 
McAlester so the eldest son could attend 
high school, Ernie Albert went to work full 
time in the coal mines. Car's bookish 
habits soon put him on the school’s honor 
roll. After classes he did odd jobs, prac- 
ticed debate speeches and developed a 
thundering oratorical style. He was presi- 
dent of the student assembly by his senior 

ear. 
4 In 1927 he and Louls Dakil, now an 
Oklahoma doctor, won the national high- 
school debating team championship, Later 
ALBERT placed third in the National Oratori- 
cal Contest sponsored by the Associated 
Press. His subject: the Constitution of the 
United States. The prize was a 3-month 
trip to Europe. In England he saw the tall 
spires of Oxford and set his heart on going 
there. 

Ernie Albert, tenant farmer turned coal 
miner, told his ambitious son that if he 
meant to get a college education, he would 
have to do it on his own, When young 
ALBERT enrolled in the University of Okla- 
homa that autumn he had $10 left after 
paying his fees. By sundown he had a job 
that provided room and board. During his 
4 years at the university, ALBERT was a 
waiter, a soda jerker, a drycleaning solicitor 
and a tutor, 

In his freshman year Caan latched on to 
more money than he had ever seen before— 
$1,500 as first prize in the National Col- 
legiate Oratorical Contest—and made the 
university debating team. With a speech 
on “World Peace” he won the national col- 
legiate oratory title in 1929. He joined 
Kappa Alpha social fraternity, and plunged 
into student politics as leader of the Anti- 
administration Party. The young man from 
Bug Tussle was moving fast. 

ALBERT'S college speech teacher recalls “his 
absolutely unshakable mental poise.“ But 
a fraternity brother at Oklahoma says his 
knack of making the short, hard words hit 
like a flail came from much practice, rather 
than born genius. He drilled himself under 
the Canadian River bridge some miles south 
of the campus. A friend would go along 
with him, usually at night, to listen and 
to heckle him. As ALBERT practiced by blast- 
ing his speeches across the dry sandbar, his 
companion would mutter rebuttals, yank his 
necktie, unlace his shoes or throw sand at 
him. 

On graduation day at the University of 
Oklahoma in June 1931, CARL ALBERT was 
president of the university student coun- 
cll, wore a Phi Beta Kappa key and had 
been selected as a Rhodes scholar. The late 
Dr. William B. Bizzell, then president, called 
him “the brightest mind that ever passed 
through this university.” Those spires of 
Oxford were visible from Norman, Okla. 
that day. 

On the ship passage to England, ALBERT 
met two other bright young Rhodes schol- 
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ars—Dean Rusk, now Secretary of State, 
and Fowler Hamilton, now Director of the 
International Development Administration. 

During his years at Oxford, ALBERT used 
the long English weekends and his vaca- 
tions to tour Britain, the Continent, North 
Africa and the Middle East. In the House 
of Commons he listened for hours to the 
deliberations and speeches of the British 
lawmakers. 

The nadir of the depression lay on Okla- 
homa in 1934. A parching drought had 
turned half the State into a vast dust bowl 
and had driven thousands from the State. 
That year CARL ALBERT came home from Ox- 
ford, flat broke. His English law degrees 
didn't impress prospective employers. There 
were many well-educated young men on 
WPA or in CCO camps. 

His ambition to run for Congress gnawed 
at him, but there was the matter of money 
to finance a campaign. So ALBERT took the 
first job he could get, as an office clerk in 
Oklahoma City. Two years later he switched 
over to the legal staff of an oll company 
and stayed in that job until 1941, when he 
volunteered for the U.S. Army, and went to 
Camp Polk, La., as a private in the 3d Ar- 
mored Division. He spent 9 months in the 
ranks before the commanding general de- 
cided the diminutive lawyer might do some- 
thing other than wrangle heavy tanks, and 
recommended him for a direct commission. 
There followed a fast brushup on military 
law at the Army's Judge Advocate General's 
School. 

ALBERT reported to the Pentagon, wearing 
shiny new captain’s bars, early in 1942. 

“So he'p me, there wasn't another unmar- 
ried man in that whole office,” says pretty 
Mary (Harmon) Albert, but I saw Caru’s 
two-oh-one file before he arrived, When he 
walked in to report, I tol’ the other girls, 
‘Now, you stan’ back and stop droolin’ 
cause this one is mine, he's jus“ mah size.’ ” 

Mary Harmon of Columbia, S.C., was then 
21, she stood 5 feet, wore a size 7 dress 
and was a Pentagon clerk. In no time she 
had captivated the captain. ‘ 

On August 20, 1942, Miss Mary Harmon 
and Capt. Cart B. (for Bert, a name he 
loathes) ALBERT were married in the old 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation at Co- 
lumbia. They had a year together in 
crowded, frantic wartime Washington before 
he went off to the war in the Pacific. Mary 
returned to South Carolina to finish college. 

Thirty-three months later Lieutenant 
Colonel ALBERT came home again with a fine 
fruit salad of medal and campaign ribbons 
stitched over his left breast pocket. He had 
a small wad of money saved from his pay, 
and a deep desire to go home and run for 
Congress. 

Two older lawyers told ALBERT to move in 
with them and they would toss him a few 
cases until he could get started. But he had 
not tried many cases when the late Congress- 
man Paul Stewart decided his health would 
not stand another campaign. When Stew- 
art withdrew in 1946, ALBERT jumped into 
the race, 

There were six Democratic hopefuls in the 
primary. For one of the few times in his 
life, ALBERT was knocked back on his heels. 
Bill Steger of Durant bested him by more 
than 3,000 ballots. But no one had a clear 
majority, and the two recently discharged 
war veterans battled it out in a runoff. 
ALBERT beat Steger by 391 votes. Later that 
fall he waltzed over his Republican oppo- 
nent. In 1948 he beat his Democratic rivals 
by a comfortable margin and won the gen- 
eral election by six-to-one. In 1950 he en- 
joyed a politician's dream—no opposition. 

Then came 1952, and Atsert’s primary 
battle was a real shindy. There he faced 
State Senator Kirksey Nix, a big, popular, 
er lawyer, handsome as a race 

orse. 
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For a while I had Bug Tussle's pride treed 
right on top of his well-worn stump,” says 
Nix, now a judge of the Oklahoma Court of 
Criminal Appeals. “But in the last 2 weeks 
of the campaign he laid the lash of that 
Biblical oratory on me. I don't see why 
folks call that guy little. He's just wound 
up real tight. When he talks, he commences 
to unwind, and before he shuts up, he's 10 
feet tall.” 

Election night tallies gave ALBERT every 
county. The elections of 1954, 1956, 1958, and 
1960 were easy ones for ALBERT. Though he 
always campaigned as though he were run- 
ning against a dozen men, he had only token 
opposition or none at all. 

A few days after his reelection in 1954. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn told Araar he had 
been picked as the Democratic whip of the 
House, a position he was to hold for the next 
7 years. 

When the venerable Mister Sam was asked 
why the little-known ALBERT was picked 
for a key slot in the party organization, he 
said: There's nothing peculiar about 
it. * * Cant. has tact and energy, intelli- 
gence, education, and a sense of responsibili- 
ty. And mind you, sir, these things don’t 
always go together. I've been watching 
House Members since the Woodrow Wilson 
administration and I can tell big timber from 
small brush,” 

The term “whip” is a misnomer when ap- 
plied to Cart ALBERT. ALBERT'S forte is per- 
suaslon, and the uncanny ability to “sense 
the temper" of the House in much the same 
way Mr. Rayburn could, One longtime 
colleague says that ALBERT Is “close to being 
another Sam Rayburn, but with more hair 
and an Oxford education.” 

The new majority leader of the House is 

not likely to be mistaken for a page now. 
For one thing, he is about 30 pounds heavier 
than he was in 1947. Short, compact, he has 
a big head that looks as though it might have 
been stuck on as an afterthought. He has 
a long upper lip and a hard jaw which give 
him a perpetually solemn look one Washing- 
ton wag described, with more candor than 
kindness, as the mien of a worried teddy 
bear. 
Politically he is harder to classify. Gen- 
erally he is a progressive-moderate, a middle- 
roader who fights for anything he believes 
will help farmers, cattlemen, or public 
schools. Labor, veterans, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense count him as a dependable 
and able friend on the Hill. Those who have 
worked closely with him say ALBERT is prob- 
ably the congressional champ at resisting 
pressure groups. 

“Maybe I'm not original in my beliefs,” 
ALBEET says, but a public servant must have 
a mind and will of his own, or he'll wind up 
little more than an errand boy. Hear all 
sides, sure, but he must do what he feels is 
right—even when it does not jibe with 
popular demand. If I felt otherwise, I'd be 
ashamed of myself and would get out of 
politics.” 

On Washington's feverish cocktail circuit 
the Alberts are almost strangers, attending 
only the must functions and a few of the 
soirees at the embassies. Though he neither 
drinks nor smokes and is a slow hand with 
the small chatter, ALBERT enjoys these gath- 
erings because they allow him to practice his 
Spanish and French. 

Most of the time he works 6 days out of 
7 on Capitol Hill, but tries to get home in 
time for a leisurely dinner with Mary and 
their two children. Their daughter Mary 
Frances is 14 and David Ernest is a bouncy 
lad of 7. 

In Washington the ALBerts live in a rented 
brick house at 4614 Reno Road. They own a 
small frame home at 827 East Osage Street 
in McAlester and live there during the 
months Congress is not in session. In 
Washington or in McAlester, Sundays are 
strictly reserved for church and the family. 
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No politics. After services at the Methodist 
church, there is dinner at home, Sunday 
afternoons and evenings are devoted to 
N Mary and the children want to 
0. 

CARL ALBERT is too much of a practical 
Politician to make calculated guesses about 
his future, other than to say that is up to 
the people of the Third Oklahoma District. 
His affection for “this House” is evident to 
anybody who talks to him for even a few 
minutes. There is no doubt that he is ex- 
&ctly where he wants to be, and he expects 
to stay there. 

An enthusiastic friend of Cant. who has 
known him since they were boys told this 
reporter: Canis time was bound to come. 
Far too many cowboys, plowboys, and 
Prairie yodelers nad several other kinds of 
Political freaks get elected to high office. 
Maybe his popularity year after year and 
now his election as majority leader in the 
House indicate a trend toward higher 
quality men in the Important places in the 
Government. The good Lord knows I hope 
£0," 


President Kennedy’s Impulsive Leap Into 
the Slurry Surrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S IMPULSIVE LEAP INTO 

THE SLURRY SURREY 

President Kennedy joined Governor Barron 
in the slurry surrey last week and suggested 
that Congress should consider the proposi- 
tion of extending the right of eminent 
domain to coal pipeline companies. 

We can only guess at the maneuvering, 
political or otherwise, which resulted in Mr. 
Kennedy’s unprecedented touting of a new 
industry whose feasibility is still to be dem- 
onstrated and whose ultimate success may be 
tcored at the expense of industries already 
established. 

However, we suspect that the administra- 
tion's Immediate purpose may be to impress 
or intimidate State legislatures which have 
not yet granted eminent domain privileges 
(that Is, the right to condemn property) to 
Coal pipeline companies. r 

The Virginia Legislature killed a coal pipe- 
Une bill just a few days ago. West Virginia's 
Legislature, of course, had already granted 
Pipclines the right to apply for recognition 
as common carriers before the State public 
Service commission. If and when the PSC 
satisfies itself that the proposed pipeline is 
to be a common carrier, the rights needed 
to complete the project would be granted. 

The Legislature of Delaware had a pipe- 
Une bill before it at its last session but took 
no action. Pennsylvania and other States 
Which might have to be crossed by the pro- 
Posed line have still to be considered. 

It is true, as Mr. Kennedy implied, that oil 
and gas pipeline companies may condemn 
Property for their lines under Federal law as 
they proceed from State to State. 

Theoretically, these lines are supposed to 
Serve the public use, both from the stand- 
Point of independent gas and oil producers 
and from the standpoint of the consuming 
Public. But a number of gas and oll lines 
actually serve only private producers. 

They get around the public service angle 
by charging rates which are comparable with 
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rail and barge schedules. Their subsidiary 
producing companies have to pay the same 
rate, but since it is merely a matter of trans- 
ferring money from one pocket to the other, 
they do not object. 

In the case of the projected coal pipeline 
corapanies, the public service angle, and the 
consumer market question (only a very few 
consumers could burn slurry) are compli- 
cated further by the patent rights now owned 
by Consolidation Coal Co. Even if these 
patents are made available to competing 
companies at the same rate Consol charges 
the subsidiary in which it is financially in- 
terested—a rate sufficient to keep a virtual 
monopoly on the new industry—the parent 
company profits from the transaction. 

There is another consideration to which 
President Kennedy apparently gave little or 
no thought. 

Railroads are restricted by the so-called 
commodities clause which effectively pre- 
vents them from getting into competition 
with shippers who are obliged to use their 
facilities. Thus a railroad company cannot 
engage in the coal business—the prohibition 
being based on the assumption that it would 
have an unfair advantage over other coal 

ucers. 

For it could forego the profit on either the 
production or the transportation of the coal 
and still show a profit on the other part of 
the operation. 

But oll and gas pipeline companies are 
specifically exempt from operation of the 
commodities clause, Many of them are fi- 
nancially interested in the companies whose 
products they and some, as we have 
noted, are actually private lines transporting 
only the products they or their subsidiaries 
supply. 

From this brief study of the Intricate com- 

that can be made between gas and 
oil pipeline operations and slurry operations, 
the casualness of Mr. Kennedy's leap to the 
coal pipeline bandwagon appears to have 
been more impulsive than considered. 

Congress should give the proposal careful 
study, and while it ts about it, the whole 
field of pipeline transportation might well be 
investigated. To the extent that it is possi- 
ble, pipelines built on rights-of-way ob- 
tained. through the Federal grants in the 
field of eminent domain should measure up 
to requirements that they actually do serve 
the public and are truly common carriers. 

It seems odd that Mr. Kennedy, with all 
the domestic and international problems he 
is shouldering, should take such an active 
part in an industrial controversy. But if, 
as some observers say, he is obsessed with 
the idea of concentrating more and more 
power in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, this is just one more move to ac- 
complish that end. 

There will be resentment, too, at this 
latest attempt to curtail the prerogatives 
hitherto reserved—with the exceptions men- 
tioned—to the individual States. 


_ The National Lottery of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the national 
lottery of France should be of particular 
interest to the Members of this House. 
Critics of the idea of a national lottery 
often try to say that such a plan would 
not produce tremendous profits. It has 
been claimed that only a small percent- 
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age of the gross receipts would find their 
way into the Treasury. The French lot- 
tery, however, disproves this belief, 

In France, almost one-third of the 
gross receipts of their national lottery 
are retained as profit by the government. 
In 1961, gross receipts amounted to $140 
million. This was over $6 million more 
than a year before. The profit to the 
government was $45 million, here, again, 
almost $3 million more than the previ- 
ous year. Quite a tidy sum the French 
Government applied to their general 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, here in the United States 
billions of dollars are gambled annually, 
and most of it illegally. Only through 
a national lottery can we legally tap this 
tremendous source of revenue. Our own 
national lottery can easily pump into our 
Federal Treasury over $10 billion a year 
in aditional revenue which can be used 
to relieve the heavy tax burden of our 
taxpayers and also help reduce our big 
national debt. 


Expensive Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been, for a number of years, vitally inter- 
ested in the situation in Vietnam briefly 
described below. Repeatedly Members 
of Congress have discussed the problem 
of Vietnam's water supply with the prop- 
er officials and all of us were repeatedly 
told that the program to dig wells must 
be abandoned in favor of a plan to use 
surface water. This we were told, with- 
out regard to sanitation problems, ease 
of sabotage, and excessive costs. Like- 
wise, the fact that the American com- 
pany that had been operating there for 
30 years had available on the spot all 
necessary equipment and know-how was 
of no consequence. 

Herein is found one of the reasons 
why some of us are going to vote to sub- 
stantially cut the foreign aid program. 

The article follows: 

EXPENSIVE VIEWPOINT 
e (By Henry J. Taylor) 

Much waste in our foreign aid arises from 
its friction with American free enterprise 
abroad, and springs, in turn, from an ex- 
pensive viewpoint that has us over a barrel. 

Through many years we have been give- 
away minded and that is what has cost us so 
much. This viewpoint creates compromises 
with wisdom, efficiency, and good policy in 
order to be sure we spend and spend. Hot 
denials each year are unimpressive. The 
record stands: We find a hundred places to 
start and no place to stop in the projects 
that have little merit beyond the circula- 
tion of dollars. Sha Gk thls aie 

Generally speaking, 
that our money runs into conflict with free 
enterprise overseas because in many places 
free eni could do the job if the only 
test were the need for beneficial facilities. 

A current example lifts its head in Saigon. 
Vietnam needs much foreign ald from us 
and is getting it. But the one thing they 
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do not need in Saigon is water—fine, clear 
water. It is, in fact, one of the best areas 
in Asia for ground water, and the wonderful 
supply comes from deep wells, 

Americans pioneered in this about 30 
years ago, There has been no difficulty 
between the American enterprise and the 
Vietnamese and as more wells were needed, 
as a present, they have been sunk without 
10 cents’ expense to American taxpayers. 
In fact, in recent years the Vietnamese have 
made a profit of about $500,000 from these 
waterworks. 

Now along comes our foreign aid—and 
the pressure arising from our being give- 
away minded: We Americans are financing 
a highway extending out of Saigon. This 
road itself is controversial but, as so often 
happens, it has now grown into a water 
pipeline project as well. Our money is 

to tap river water, purify it, and 
build another waterworks in Saigon at our 
taxpayers’ expense. 

Even the engineering features are debat- 
able. The deep wells were drilled orig- 
inally to cope with outbreaks of cholera 
and have proved effective. Surface water 
would demand constant treatment against 
the very dangers the wells were drilled to 
avoid. 

In addition, handling the surface water 
would be vastly more expensive. Some 
studies forecast the operating loss as high 
as a million dollars a year. 

The giveaway urge partly accounts for 
our failure to adopt a strong policy against 
expropriation oof American enterprises 
abroad and relate our foreign aid to the 
integrity of the receivers in respect to Amer- 
ican property, as in the case of good neigh- 
bor Brazil. 

Surely, our neighbor policy should work 
both ways. 

Our Government made a protest when this 
neighbor seized the I. T. & T. subsidiary in 
the same week that Brazil received $2.7 
milion from the alliance-for-progress kitty 
and is slated to get another $237 million 
at once. The reply of the Governor of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Leonel Brizola, indicates how 
far we have gone toward knocking down our 
own fences by the pressure to see that 
somehow or other our dollars were spent. 
“This is a and unusual reaction,” 
said Senor Brizola, “which shows that the 
U.S. authorities are seeking to give protection 
to private enterprise.” 

Thus it is that we try to satisfy the na- 
tlonal interest of too many other countries 
without firmly considering and protecting 
our own country. Again and again we feel 
the devil twisting our tail and pretend it is 
the angels smiling on us. This is weakness 
on our part and must always fail, For other 
nations forgive many things in foreign af- 
fairs, but they do not forgive weakness, 


Planning Young for Getting Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents in Daytona Beach, Mr. 
J. Don McDaniel, has not let retirement 
affect either his physical activity or his 
keen opinions on the passing scene, Mr. 
McDaniel has sent me this message: 

When I was a young fellow in the Army, 
1916, I heard someone say: 

“It takes just as much energy to wish as it 
does to plan,” so I climbed down off my bar 
stool and started to plan. 
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It has been fun * * and by such plan- 
ning I have managed to keep the wolf from 
having pups on my doorstep and have es- 
caped the welfare rolls. Today most of the 
people on the welfare rolls spent most of 
their younger life on a bar stool. 


A Tribute to Our Nuns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the most 
respected persons in every community 
are those who are devoting their lives to 
the service of God. 

The humblest of His missionaries are 
the nuns: members of the various reli- 
gious orders for women who sanctify 
their daily lives with ‘prayer and imitate 
the example of Christ who spent himself 
in doing good for mankind, 

There are many people in the secular 
world, absorbed in the pursuit of success 
and personal gratification, who have no 
idea concerning the labor of love that 
characterizes these self-sacrificing Sis- 
ters, 

But wherever there are people in need; 
from youngsters in school, to the sick, 
the aged and the despairing; there you 
will find a nun who, through the heal- 
ing grace of divine love, finds joy in help- 
ing others. 

Lord, what will You have me do? Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 


The Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration alternate prayer 
and work. 

The Sisters of Bon Secours do nursing 
work in homes and hospitals, care for 
crippled children, the aged and the 
chronically ill and conduct schools for 
professional and practical nursing. 

The Xavier Mission Sisters help win 
souls for Christ in Japan and India. 

The Medical Mission Sisters care for 
the sick and suffering in India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Venezuela, and Vietnam. 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd care 
for confused and rejected girls with 
problems, giving them warm acceptance, 
love, security, and guidance. 

The Sisters of Charity serve in col- 
leges, schools, hospitals, child-care 
homes, and missions. - 

The Daughters of St. Paul bring God’s 
word to souls everywhere through the 
press, motion picture, radio and televi- 
sion. 

We in Massachusetts have a better 
knowledge of the work done by the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame and the other teach- 
ing orders that staff the many parochial 
schools in this area. 

It is impossible for me to name and 
thus give equal honor to all of the reli- 
gious communities for women. The com- 
posite day of a typical nun starts with 
sanctification through prayer, adoring 
Him in contemplation, and thence to her 
duties as an expert teacher, who is a 
sweet mother to schoolchildren, opening 
their minds to His wonders, teaching 
them to sing His praises, teaching His 
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word by print. She is a lovable daughter 
to the aged, a tender nurse to the af- 
flicted, seeking to help His poor and 
needy. 

Everyone who knows of their pure lives 
and good deeds, looks up to these serv- 
ants of God. 

There is no better way to express our 
appreciation of them than by bringing to 
the attention of the public the poem, “A 
Nun,” written by Joseph P. Laruffa, 
which appeared in the March 11, 1962, 
issue of Our Sunday Visitor, the na- 
tional Catholic Action weekly. It is my 
privilege to insert this tribute in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A Nun 
(By Joseph P. Laruffa) 
A nun is a gallant lady: 
A dedicated woman; 


A spouse consecrated to Christ; 
A person cherished and loved by all. 


To students in schools and colleges, 

A nun is an expert teacher; 

To the physically and mentally ill, a tender 
nurse; 

To the aged, a lovable daughter; 

To orphans and the homeless, a sweet 
mother; 

To all—a nun is a devoted sister. 


The nun has left her mother and father, 

And her sisters and brothers, 

That she may be a sister to all men and 
women. 


The nun has left the world and consecrated 
herself to Christ, 

That she may be of service to all, 

And win the world for Him, 


They are all doing their very best to win 
immortal souls for Jesus Christ, 

And their greatest thrill and happiness is: 

He very affectionately calls each nun, 

“My Spouse” and My Sister.“ 


A Distinguished Guest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J, DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week a great American, 
former President Truman, visited the city 
of Buffalo. He inaugurated a series of 
public lectures of the William H. Fitz- 
patrick Chair of Political Science at Can- 
isius College in Buffalo. Also, an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Truman by the college. 

A very fitting editorial appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. V., 
on March 27, 1962, in regard to Mr. Tru- 
man’s visit which I would like to include 
herein. 

The editorial follows: 


A DISTINGUISHED GUEST 


It was a remarkable visit by a remarkable 
American, Former President Truman at 77 
is still a man of youthful bounce, energy and 
preoccupation with history and events. And 
blunt and outspoken as always. 

His stay in Buffalo was brief but eventful. 
He reminisced with good and old friends like 
Paul E. Fitzpatrick, former Democratic State 
chairman. He bantered with the press. He 
exchanged greetings with passersby during 
a brisk early morning walk along Delaware 
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Avenue. He spoke to and with college stu- 
dents. The highpoint was his lecture at 
Canisius College, which awarded him an hon- 
Orary degree. 

Through it all Mr. Truman’s vigor and 
forthright sense of patriotism came through 
with famlilar force. He was especially im- 
pressive in talking about the Constitution 
and the many-sided role of the President. 
He told of his particular joy in visiting school 
youngsters and trying to help them under- 
Stand how, as adults, they can continue the 
greatest republic in the world.” 

We will not say that we have always agreed 
with Mr. Truman. But, like Canisius College 
and the entire community, we were honored 
and invigorated to have this distinguished 
American in our midst. We hope he comes 
to town again soon. 


Evaluation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Nation's 
economic: recovery during recent months 
has not provided jobs for millions of 
Americans. Unemployment has become 
an especially tragic fact of life for our 
Young people who, lacking in experience 
&nd proper training, are unable to com- 
pete effectively in a labor market requir- 
ing increasingly higher skills. 

At the same time, Americans have been 
showing an increased appreciation of 
the natural resources of our land. 
Greatly expanded efforts at conserving 

e abundant resources for future gen- 
erations are being demanded by the 
Public, 

Fortunately, history offers a practical 

method of coping with the problems of 

equate use of our human resources 
and improper use of our natural re- 
Sources, Of course, I am referring to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the very 
Successful experiment of the 1930’s. Leg- 
islation currently is pending before the 
Congress to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps which would be very similar 
in nature and purpose to the old CCC. 
In the House H.R. 10682 is now awaiting 
action by the Rules Committee. This, in 
my opinion, is a unique opportunity to 
apply tested techniques in dealing with 
important problems facing the country. 

In considering this legislation, I should 
like to commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing evaluation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps: 

EVALUATION oF THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
Corrs 

The United States still is reaping vast 
benefits from a notable experiment of the de- 
Pression, the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Irreplaceable natural resources were saved 
by the CCC during the 1930's for present and 
future generations. Also, more than 2 mil- 
lion young Americans were provided with 
useful employment and invaluable job- 
training and thereby kept out of probable 
soup lines and possible ventures into delin- 
quency. 

Many American citizens undoubtedly are 
better citizens today because of their ex- 
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perience with the CCC and American natural 
resources certainly are more abundant due 
to the highly successful conservation efforts 
of the 3 

The CCC met with the general approyal 
of the Nation with little relation to economic 
or political philosophy. When the idea was 
revived by the Kennedy administration in 
1961 it was still being referred to as the least 
criticized of all the agencies of the Roosevelt 
era. 

HISTORY 

The CCC was authorized by Congress in 
the spring of 1933, and the first camp was 
opened in Virginia within 30 days. The 
period of most intensive activity was from 
1935 through 1938. By the end of fiscal 1942 
liquidation was virtually complete (1, 2)+ 

Once established, the CCC idea gained the 
overwhelming support of the Nation, and by 
1935 almost every county within the United 
States had made a request for the estab- 
Ushment of one or more camps. During 
most of the 8-year span of its existence there 
were CCC camps in 48 States, Alaska, Hawail, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

EXTENT OF ACTIVITIES 


The total number of enrollees given em- 
ployment from the beginning up to June 
1941, was 2,545,000, distributed among 1,500 
camps. There were 150 principal types of 
work experience, of which the most impor- 
tant were forest protection, reforestation, 
soil conservation, recreational development, 
range rehabilitation, flood control, aid to 
wildlife, reclamation and emergency rescue 
work. The total yearly cost of each enrollee 
in the CCC from 1935 to the close of activi- 
ties was $1,000 per man. This figure, about 
10 percent higher during the first 2 years 
principally due to the cost of land acquisi- 
tion, covers all costs including those neces- 
sary to carry out conservation projects (3). 

In brief, CCC enrollees planted nearly 3 
billion trees, built 1 milion miles of roads 
and trails, constructed over 85,000 miles of 
telephone lines, erected 4,000 fire towers, and 
100,000 bridges and buildings. More than 
4 million acres of forest land were improved 
as protection against fire. The accompany- 
ing table (4) gives a detailed accounting of 
accom ents. The value of this work 
on public lands alone has been estimated by 
forestry and park officials at $1,500 million. 


Type oj job or project classification 


| New work | Maintenance 
Structural improvements: 
Bridges (vehicle) 
number. 38, 550. 0 9, 510.0 
Bor ‘equipment 
supply storage 
— el ber.. 3. 359. 0 1,812.0 
CCC camps: 
Latrines and toilets 
num ber. 12, 088. 0 4. 408. 0 
Lookout houscs. do. 1. 187.0 928.0 
Lookout towers. do 3. 110. 0 1.884. 0 
Sholters. do. 2, 200. 0 508, 0 
Impounding and large 
diversion dams 
number. 7,022.0 3, 405. 0 
Fenceg. ds 28, 717, 304.5 7,119, 518, 9 
Telephone lines miles “BS, 883. 5 271, 615.3 
Transportation improve- 
ments: 
Alrplane landing fields 
number. 80.0 88.0 
Truck trails or minor 
8 miles.. 126, 230. 5 550, 995. 5 
Erosion control, trestmen 
Check dams; 
9 5358 DERES 
emporary. . do 147.0 . 
Seeding and sodding 2 = 
square — 478, 555.0 332, 119.0 
Tree planting * 
square Fards. . 404, 830, 318.0 125, 862, 616.0 
Forest culture: 
ren rene S j 2,355, 3. 
ng (troes)... Beres.. 587.5 213.0 
Forest stand improve- an 
mont. Ar.. 4, 004, 003.0 16, 788. 0 


Reference to “Sources of Quoted Mate- 
rials” on final page indicated by numbers. 
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| New work | Maintenance 


Forest protection: 
Fighting forest fires 4 
Mman-days. . 6, n 
Tree — plant disease fo a 
control geres. . 7, 688, 707. 8 rat 
Tees, insect pest con- S NET 
SLPS — acres__| 13, 701.0 7 
Landscape and recreation: * 3 
Pabi campcround de- | 
velopment 2. 319. 6 rd 
Other activi me one 
estimating... -... 35, 495, 621.7 65, 170.9 


— aA ‚——— 

The effectiveness of the CCO in forest fire 
protection has been emphasized by foresters 
in both Eastern and Western States. Soon 
after the liquidation of the corps, State 
forestry Officials in West Virginia reported 
that the reduction in CCC firefighting 
efforts resulted in a 20-percent increase in 
acres burned in areas having camps the 
previous year. The State foresters in 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut made similar reports (11), In 
1940 the CCC camps contributed 174,788 
man-days fighting fires. 

Most of the standard CCC camps in the 
continental United States were distributed 
between the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture. In the 
former, the National Park Service had from 
80 to 90 percent of the camps, and in the 
latter the major portion were assigned to the 
Forest Service. During the peak activity, 
Agriculture had from three to four times the 
number of camps as Interior; as of October 1, 
1935, the ratio was 1,751 to 489 (1). 

EDUCATION IN THE CCC ) 

Supplementary to the emergency conseryn- 
tion work of the CCC an educational 
was established. In the formative days of 
the corps there was coolness and even 
hostility to any educational activity other 
than the work experience program, but after 
a number of false starts a firm program was 
established. Through trial and error it was 
found that an academic type of school pro- 
gram did not conform to the needs or the 
desires of most enrollees. The final result 
was & program of vocational training, work 
experience, training in leisure time activities, 
health education, physical activities and 
Red Cross training. The latter became a 
requirement early during the CCC and the 
others were added later. 

On the academic level, criticized by 
some of the public school sector, the CCC 
taught 80,000 functional Uliterates to read. 
It taught all enrollees skills in the use of 
tools, machinery, heavy equipment, office pro- 
cedures, and others, in accordance with the 
assignment given. All had work experience 
in resources conservation. At the close of 
CCC activities some enrollees had been pro- 
moted to supervisory positions in camps. 

Academic subjects, within the meaning of 
the CCC organization, were literacy, language 
usage, arithmetic, social studies, science, 
citizenship, conservation, health and hy- 
giene, and occupations. Of these subjects, 
the final four accounted for about 75 percent 
of the total enrollment in the corps areas 
which were carefully studied (4). 

The most widely taught vocational sub- 
jects were farm management, clerical train- 
ing, typing, radio code, care and use of tools, 
carpentry, concrete construction, machine 
operation, road construction, cooking and 
baking, forestry, motor vehicle mechanics, 
blacksmithing, arc welding, acetylene weld- 
ing, surveying, vehicle operation, woodwork- 
ing, and photography. In one large corps 
Dak! enter: E 

l k motor v me- 
chanics and operation were chosen by mofe 
than half of all enrollees (4). 

Avocational skills were taught to a large 

percentage of the enrollees. Music and 
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dramatic activities were the most popular in 
this field. 
EFFECTS ON ENROLLEES 


Through all the literature assessing the 
value of the CCC to the Nation and to the 
former enrollees themselves, there is ample 
evidence of an astounding impact. It is dif- 
ficult to find criticism of the purposes, and 
considering the fact that it was created dur- 
ing a period of political controversy, there is 
no significant complaint regarding its mode 
of operation. Twenty years after the demise 
of the CCO a great residue of good will be- 
came apparent as soon as a similar type of 
organization was proposed by President 
Kennedy. 

One weakness in the CCC, for which others 
share responsibility, but often admitted by 
friends of the organization, was the lack of 
coordination between the corps and the com- 
munity to which the boys returned. The 
CCO did not seem to give enough instruc- 
tion in jobseeking before enrollees were dis- 

, and it lacked the means to follow 
up. Few communities at that time had the 
necessary counseling and guidance services 
now widely available through the the U.S. 
Employment Service, to assist in job place- 
ment activities. Since 2 years was the max- 
imum term of enrollment, those discharged 
during the earlier years of the corps returned 
to their communities before the impact of 
the defense buildup prior to World War II. 
Many of these remained jobless for some 
time. y 

SOME EVALUATIONS 

Most of the studies on the net effect of the 
COO on the enrollees and ex-enrollees may 
appear subjective. In several of the reports 
consulted evaluations appear more like in- 
formed opinions, but they are the result of 
thoughtful study and merit attention. One 
made in 1936, and therefore at a time of 
severe unemployment covers a sampling of 
6,500 youths from the Greater Cleveland area 
who had been discharged from the corps. 
Trained social workers from Western Re- 
serve University interviewed 272 former en- 
rollees. Irrespective of their reasons for 
leaving camp, 80 percent had been unem- 
ployed prior to enrollment but after return- 
ing home 70 percent had obtained jobs. Of 
those who obtained work more than 50 per- 
cent were working full time and approxi- 
mately 20 percent were in WPA or National 
Youth Administration part-time projects. 
Exact data were presented to show that in 
the case of those who held full-time jobs 
both before and after enrollment in the 
CCO, weekly pay had increased by more than 
$3 and the length of workweek had dropped 
approximately 4 hours. Most were working 
more than 40 hours weekly, but the 40-hour 
standard was still not accepted at this time 
in many areas. Sixty percent of the group 
came from foreign-born white parents more 
than half of whom were of Slavic origin. In 
40 percent of the cases the youth lived with 
one parent or none (5). 

ADJUSTMENT TO COMMUNITIES 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, a total of 327,431 enrollees returned to 
their home communities, During 4 months 
of this period discharges ranged from 41,000 
to 70,000 monthly, representing a sizable 
impact on many communities. The way in 
which these young men adjusted to their 
surroundings, in those instances where fig- 
ures are available, is of importance in mak- 
ing an objective evaluation of the CCC. A 
study made for the American Council on 
Education presents a very creditable impres- 
sion, gathered from extensive interviews of 
419 former enrollees plus the comments of 
family members, friends, neighbors, and em- 
ployers. In the case of 30 percent of the 
boys interviewed the CCC experience did not 
seem to be significant, but only a very few 
indicated any dislike for the organization. * 
Most of this group said the CCC were “all 
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right.“ With the remaining group the atti- 
tude expressed ranged from friendly to very 
enthusiastic. 

Of those who had left the CCC, 71 percent 
indicated desire to enroll again. 

Of those still in the CCC, 81 percent ex- 
pressed intention to enroll again. 

Of the entire 419, 69 percent considered 
themselves better for the experience. 

Of those who thought the CCC had had 
little effect on them, parents and friends 
generally disagreed (6). 

Social workers, judges, parole officers, 
youth organizers, and many others familiar 
with the work of the CCC appeared before 
the Congress in 1961 to urge the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps or simi- 
lar type of organization. Many of the wit- 
nesses spoke from personal knowledge of the 
effects of the CCC on underprivileged, home- 
less, or unemployed youth in a much less 
highly urbanized society than exists today. 


RELATION TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Intruding into the testimony of the ma- 
jority of those urging the legislation was the 
pervasive problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Some of the witnesses had devoted a life- 
time to work among underprivileged and 
often delinquent young people. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those who had ob- 
served the effects of the CCC that it had 
been invaluable in reducing or preventing 
delinquency. An overwhelming number of 
youth workers were of the opinion that it 
was imperative that potential delinquents 
be removed from the environment that has 
contributed so much to their difficulties if 
they are to acquire any degree of social re- 
sponsibility and self-respect. The prevail- 
ing opinion of those appearing before the 
congressional committee favored the camp 
idea and a new environment, 

A recent study in Minnesota, comparing 
delinquent youths who participated in a for- 
estry camp with a matched group remaining 
in a more conventional correctional institu- 
tion, reports significantly greater improve- 
ment among the campers, 


WORK RECORD 

In seeking work after returning home, the 
CCC became an opening wedge because of 
the generally good impression the organiza- 
tion had made throughout the Nation. One 
large eastern company which had established 
a preference system for CCC “alumni” re- 
ported that 90 percent of those hired proved 
to be good workers. The New York State 
Board of Education reported that CCC men 
generally had a high reputation, with 70 
percent of those hired being successful in 
their work. Approval came from Piper Air- 
craft Co., Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich., and Marshall 
Field & Co. of Chicago. The Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. agreed to cooperate in train- 
ing CCC enrollees who passed their prelim- 
inary employment test (6). 

The American Council on Education study 
further reports that out of a total of 224 
men who left camps in one area, 18 percent 
were employed within 1 month, 60 percent 
within 1-5 months, and 77 percent of the 
total within 1 year (6). 


ADAPTABILITY OF CCC 


The retooling of the American economy 
after the opening of hostilities in Europe in 
1939 materially altered the emphasis within 
the CCC; it then rapidly became both a 
training ground for workers in the war in- 
dustries, and a direct participant in war pro- 
duction through the rehabilitation of mili- 
tary camps, military construction and other 
activities. The flexibility shown at this 
period has been mentioned as an argument 
for a permanent CCC-type organization. It 
proved that its method of organization, 
training and operation was highly flexible 
and well adapted to quick conversion to 
emergency functions when needed, and 
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capable of similar rapid conversion to its 
regular duties in the area of resources 
conservation, 


EFFECT ON MILITARY SERVICE 


Many young men were toughened before 
entering military service because of their 
tour in the CCC, The mayor of Portland. 
Oreg., stated that during his World War II 
duty as a Navy officer he believed that for- 
mer CCC boys in his command were more 
mature and adjusted than boys without this 
training. Selective Service officials share 
this view. 


MILITARY INFLUENCE IN THE CCC 


During the final years of the CCC the 
military emphasis was one feature disturbing 
to friends of the corps. A report on the 
corps in 1942 expressed objection to the in- 
fluence of the military and stated that it 
was considered too authoritarian for a demo- 
cratic organization engaged in conservation 
work (7). 

HEALTH 

On the healthful quality of CCC experience 
there seems to be complete agreement. The 
effect of outdoor living, good food, clean 
living quarters, and medical care, both in 
camp and in nearby medical facilities when 
required, have not been questioned. Surveys 
conducted by the War Department on a large 
number of enrollees selected from the entire 
area of operation showed an average net 
gain in weight of from 8 to 12 pounds per 
man after 6 months’ duty. During the period 
1933-35 the average death rate was 2.87 per 
thousand, in contrast with a rate of 8.07 
among unselected men of a similar age group 
(American Experience Table of Mortality) 
(2). 

YOUTH WORK EXPERIENCE 

Strong support for the CCC developed as 
a byproduct of the dispute between the pro- 
fessional educators and those responsible 
for the educational activities within the 
corps. In 1939 President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ordered a merger of the CCC and the 
National Youth Administration and their 
transfer to the newly formed Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The previous year Congress 
had approved the use of NYA funds for the 
training of needy young persons no longer 
in school but who were unable to obtain 
employment. When.the combined agency 
began to engage in educational activities 
at the very time agitation was developing to 
make the CCC a permanent body, a division 
developed between the CCC-NYA and certain 
public school organizations having close ties 
with the US. Office of Education, also a part 
of the Federal Security Agency. Leading the 
battle was the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which, briefly stated, recommended that 
all educational activities of the CCC-NYA be 
discontinued and transferred to local con- 
trol, the Federal Government to continue to 
provide the necessary funds. (Some of the 
arguments used by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1941 are similar to those used 
by the opponents of Federal aid to education 
in 1961.) Prof. Charles Hubbard Judd of the 
University of Chicago, long one of the leaders 
among American educators, administered the 
critics a stern rebuke for “suffering from 
intellectual myopia” and calling them per- 
sons who “fail to get any view of the vast 
social horizon which lies beyond their im- 
mediate selfish interests’ (9). Prof. Paul 
Terry of the University of Alabama, a leader 
in the South, reminded his colleagues that 
since the establishment of the first Latin 
grammar school in 1635 there has been 
nothing to prevent educators from develop- 
ing a work experience program for com- 
munity youth, but that until regular educa- 
tional forces demonstrate their ability to do 
as well or better than the CCC that this pro- 
gram should remain a Federal activity (10). 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Viewed broadly there is overwhelming 
opinion that the CCC was a success, It 
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demonstrated to the Nation that a large 
number of men can be put to work on usi- 
ful, permanent projects on short notice and 
that the corps could change its course of 
Operation quickly when emergency directs. 
The CCC gaye Federal and State conserva- 
tion officials their greatest opportunity to 
serve the Nation in an entire generation. 
The benefits from the $30 per month allot- 
ment paid each enrollee, much of which 
Was sent home, benefited many others, in- 
cluding some who were destitute. During 
the first 2 years alone more than 1 million 
young men received employment from which 
3,200,000 others benefited. The total amount 
paid to enrollees for the entire service pe- 
riod. of the CCO, 1933-41, amounted to 
$202,686,581 and these benefits were esti- 
mated to have been shared by approximately 
8 million persons. 

Officials of the National Park Service and 
the Forest Service stated that at the end 
of the first 2 years of operation the CCC 
had advanced the development of forestry 
and park facilities by from 10 to 20 years. 
The value of this to the Nation was esti- 
mated at $426,500,000 for the period 1933-35. 
Business recoyery was stimulated during this 
time through the expenditure of $390 mil- 
lion for manufactured articles, automotive 
4nd construction equipment, food, clothing 
and many other items, 


PRAISE AND CRITICISM OF THE CCC 


A close scrutiny of a mountain of litera- 
ture on the CCC discloses very little un- 
favorable comment. The contention be- 
tween the professional educators and the 
CCC-NYA educational program was in no 
Sense an attack on the basic idea but was 
rather a jurisdictional dispute in which the 
Motives of certain critics do not appear to 
have been totally unselfish. 

Examination of the congressional hear- 
ings in 1961 relating to S. 404 and H.R. 7536 
(87th Oong., ist sess.) uncovers little 
criticism of the CCC or that part of the 
Proposed legislation providing for establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps, Dur- 
ing these hearings witnesses time and time 
again harked back to the CCC to prove the 
desirability and practicality of the YOC 
Proposal, 

Although the bill, H.R. 8354, favorably re- 
Ported by the House Education and Labor 
Committee provided only for pilot YOC proj- 
ects, this was obviously done in the hope 
that future expansion of the program would 
be possible. Taking note of the great praise 
for the CCC it had heard, the committee ex- 
Pressed the view that it could not state “too 
emphatically that the successful Civilian 
Conservation Corps experience in giving 
valuable work-training experience and 
counseling to youth while at the same time 
adding to the national wealth through con- 
Servation and natural resource development 
8 a much more extensive program“ 

). 

In summation, the basic approach and 
techniques of the CCC have been tested and 
found to be sound. However, since the corps 
Was abandoned a tremendous backlog of 
Conservation work has accumulated. We are 
continuing to fall behind at an alarming 
Tate in reforestation, reseeding of range- 
lands, improyement and protection of water- 

eds, and other soil and moisture conserva- 
tion measures essential to the protection 
aud sound development of our natural 
resources, 

The current proposal to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps presents a unique op- 
Portunity to deal with important national 
needs. It is not often that government is 
Provided with tried and tested, but at the 
Same time, bold and imaginative approaches 
to solving major problems. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps provides such an example 
and its obvious benefits should be welcomed 
Without further delay. 
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He Sat in High Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a seventh-grade student of San 
Jacinto Junior High School, Midland, 
Tex., Cindy Brown, submitted a prize- 
winning essay, to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Essay Contest, 
concerning the life of James Pinckney 
Henderson of Texas. I would like to add 
my congratulations to Cindy Brown, and 
I want to share this delightful essay with 
my colleagues. 

‘The essay follows: 

He Sar IN HIGH PLACES 

“But whosoever will be great among you 
shall be your minister; and whosoever of you 
will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.“ 
(Mark 10: 43a-44). 

A study of the life of James Pinckney 
Henderson reveals that he seryed the people 
of-Texas in many ways, and thus he earned 
for himself the honor of sitting in high 
places. 

March really did go out like a lion in 
the year 1808, for on March 31 a powerful 
leader among men was born to Lawson and 
Elizabeth Henderson in Lincolnton, N.C. He 
was to receive much of his basic education at 
Lincoln Academy, the University of North 
Carolina, and the old Chapel Hill College. 

Being from a family of distinguished 
lawyers, statesmen, orators and soldiers, it 
was natural that James Pinckney would 
study law, Accordingly, Henderson was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1829, at the age of 21. 

In that era, as in our own, young men 
were called to serve country, so in 1830 our 
hero was appointed aide-de-camp and major 
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in the North Carolina militia. Later he was 
elected colonel of a regiment. 

Our geographic scene of interest changed 
in 1835 to Canton, Miss., where the Hender- 
son family moved, and it was here that 
James Pinckney heard news of the Texas 
revolution. Immediately he began securing 
enlistments for the Texas service. 

The year 1836 is one proud Texans will 
never forget. It-was an important date to 
Henderson, also, who arrived at Velasco, Tex, 
on June 3, 1836, to be commissioned by David 
G. Burnet as brigadier general, and then sent 
by the government to recruit for the army 
of the republic. 

Returning to North Carolina, this dedi- 
cated patriot organized a company in that 
State and sent the men to Texas at his own 
expense to help in the Texas bid for freedom. 
When he returned to Texas in November 
1836, he was appointed attorney general in 
the cabinet of Sam Houston and in December 
1836, succeeded Stephen F. Austin as Secre- 
tary of State. Serving in the cabinet, also, 
of this young republic were; Henry Smith, 
Secretary of Treasury; Thomas Rusk, Secre- 
tary of War; S. R. Fisher, Secretary of the 
Navy; and Robert Bors, Postmaster General, 

The year was 1837—and Henderson was 
appointed to serve the wild, untamed areas 
of Texas as Minister to England and France, 
being commissioned particularly to secure 
recognition and treaties of amity and com- 
merce. Turning the same energy and crea- 
tive effort to securing trade agreements that 
he had used to help fight the battle for free- 
dom against Mexico, these agreements were 
secured, as was the ultimate recognition of 
Texas independence by these two world 
powers. 

The term “bachelor republic” had been 
tagged on Texas due to the number of un- 
married men who sat in the “high places.“ 
However, this trend began to change when 
the marriages of a number of well-known fig- 
ures became public news, Sam Houston, 
J. P. Henderson, and Senator Oliver Jones 
of Austin County (all of whom were bache- 
lors) traded their personal freedom for the 
advantages of warm hearths and well-cooked 
food, While in France, Henderson met 
Frances Cox, who was from Philadelphia, 
and they were married in “Jolly old London 
town“ in October 1839. 

What thrilling experiences this rugged in- 
dividualist had enjoyed during the years 
since his milltary career began in 1830, back 
in North Carolina. In 1840 the bride and 
groom returned to Texas, to set up a law 
office in San Augustine, but political duties 
called again in 1844, when he was sent to 
Washington, D.C., to work with Isaac Van 
Zandt in negotiating for a treaty to annex 
Texas to the United States. On April 12, 
1844, the treaty was signed, but was rejected 
by the U.S. Senate on June 8, 1844. Hender- 
son, over his protest, was ordered home by 
President of the Republic, Sam Houston. 

Henderson was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Texas in 1845 and was 
elected to serve as first Governor of Texas in 
November 1845. He took office in February 
1846. With the declaration of the Mexican 
War and the organization of the Texas 
Volunteers, the Governor asked permission 
of the legislature to take personal command 
of the troops in the field. He led the 2d 
Texas Regiment at the battle of Monterrey 
and was appointed a commissioner to nego- 
tiate for the surrender of the city. Later he 
was appointed a major general in the U.S. 
Army. 

After the conclusion ot the war. Henderson 
resumed his duties as Governor, but refused 
to run for a second term. He returned to 
San Augustine, to practice his beloved law 
in 1847, only to be elected by the Texas Leg- 
islature to fill the post of U.S. Senator, va- 
cated by Thomas J Rusk. Henderson served 
the Senate post from November 9, 1857, 
until his death June 4, 1858, at the age of 50. 
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Death came early In life to this adven- 
turous spirit, who had led all the citizens of 
Texas in the same humble spirit he served 
a fighting group from North Carolina, who 
helped to make Texas independence a reality. 

He was buried in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, Washington, D.C., but in 1930 his re- 
mains were reinterred in the State Ceme- 
tery, Austin, Tex., where it is fitting that a 
monument stands in honor of this man who 
served his State so long and so well. 

James Pinckney Henderson died repre- 
senting, In his personal, political, profes- 
sional as well as moral character and con- 
duct, the best qualities of that intellectual 
aristocracy that gave splendor and grace to 
the civilization of the “Old South.” 

Yes, he sat in “high places,” but always 
as * * minister,” for surely he was the 
“s © © servant of all.” 


Too Close for Comfort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial: 

Too CLOSE ror COMFORT 


In asking that Congress provide the eml- 
nent domain authority necessary to permit 
construction of a pipeline to carry coal 
slurry from West Virginia to the eastern 
seaboard, President Kennedy gave the rea- 
sonable explanation that pipeline transpor- 
tation of this type could stimulate not only 
the economy of West Virginia, which has 
needed stimulation for some time, but of 
other areas similarly fixed. 

He could have added that it may also spell 
death to a few railroads that are now strug- 
gling desperately just to stay allve, but per- 
haps he had reason for not doing so. A 
nation that applies power breaks to techno- 
logical advance in the interests of preserv- 
ing the domestic status quo will not long 
maintain its position, in times like these, 
even though it may not sink from sight 
altogether. 

It must make the most of all its resources 
which means, so far as. transportation is 
concerned, its highway networks, its water- 
ways and its airlines and ocean shipping. 
This is precisely what the United States has 
done and is doing and, we hope, will con- 
tinue to do. But it must be realized that 
this policy is bound to have some very seri- 
ous consequence. Impending for some time, 
these are now too close for comfort. 

It was not the Connecticut Turnpike alone 
that brought the New Haven to its present 
sorry state. Nor was it due alone to other 
highways that the rails lost so much of their 
merchandise freight, or alone to the water- 
ways that they lost much bulk freight, or 
alone to the Federal aviation aids that they 
lost much of their passenger traffic. Simi- 
larly, if slurry pipelines are built and a few 
more railroads go into bankruptcy, the blame 
cannot be laid on the pipelines alone. 

But if it is one thing to grant the essen- 
tiality and even the inevitability of the de- 
velopment of these alternative types of 
transport, it is quite another to ignore the 
cumulative effect of all these programs on 
the railroad industry. Airlines and barge- 
lines do not compete; truckers don't com- 
pete with bargelines, or, to any serious de- 
gree with pipelines or with airlines either. 
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But all of them compete with rallroads and 
most of them compete severely. 

Throughout the greater part of the indus- 
trial northeast the burden thrown on the 
railroads not by one, but a combination of 
all the aids given by Federal and State au- 
thorities to other forms of transport has 
reached crushing proportions. One class I 
railroad is not only bankrupt, but in so deep 
there are serious doubts it can emerge un- 
less it abandons many of its traditional serv- 
ices and hands over some others to a public 
authority. Others are in serious trouble. 
Nor is the situation temporary. Even in the 
face of a moderate business upturn, some of 
these carriers are still losing ground. 

No responsible official that we know of is 
advocating at this point that American rail- 
roads be nationalized. This is all to the 
good, but it does not obscure the fact that 
present policies are pushing many north- 
eastern railroads into a situation in which 
there may be no other alternative but a 
piece-by-piece Federal takeover. 

So we would caution the administration 
and Congress against taking any further 
steps to develop alternate types of transpor- 
tation until the consequences of these ac- 
tions in terms of the railroad industry are 
fully assayed and positive steps are taken to 
deal with them. 

In a week or 50, President Kennedy will 
probably send Congress the transportation 
message that has been held under lock and 
Key so long. It will be followed, we are 
sure, by the usual exchange of arguments 
as to the merit of its individual sections, 
but its success or failure must be measured 
chiefly in terms of whether or not it really 
faces up to the railroad crisis. 

While it would be unfair to highway, 
water and air carriers to ask that their de- 
velopment be held up in the interests of 
saving the railroads, it would be equally 
unfair to ask that the rails continue to 
shoulder the burdens heaped on them by 
Federal aids to their competitors unless they 
are given relief in other directions. It 
won't be enough to consider the merits of 
rate policies alone, or to determine that the 
public interest might best be served by a 
moratorium on rail mergers, no matter how 
persuasive the reasoning may be in each 
individual instance. 

The time has come when the situation 
must be treated as one very big and urgent 
problem—not as a collection of individual 
issues. We say “it has come” because to- 
day there may still be an alternative to fur- 
ther disasters and the onset of creeping 
nationalization. Tomorrow there may not 
be, And tomorrow is very close indeed. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday marked the 141st anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day. 

Many peoples associate their origin 
with certain heroes who have saved them 
from extinction, or who have performed 
some epic deed which has been of vital 
importance to the preservation of the 
nation. The history and mythology of 
the ancient Greeks are full of such 
heroes—some of them real, some only 
imaginary and fanciful, products of 
gifted imaginative writers. But these 
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ancient figures, representing the spirit 
of freedom and other noble ideals, were 
among the first symbols of the Western 
idea of freedom. From Greek history the 
idea had entered the broad stream of 
Western civilization. Thus our debt to 
the Greeks is immense, and that is one 
of the numerous reasons why the cele- 
bration of Greek Independence Day is 
of momentous significance today. 

After enjoying the best of the ancient 
world, and after giving birth to the 
noblest of human ideals, that of freedom, 
the glory of Greece passed into history, 
and in the 15th century the Greek people 
came under the sway of the Ottoman 
Turks. Then for about 400 years they 
were subjected to the sultan’s alien and 
unwanted rule. During those years it 
was not possible for the Greeks, without 
effective outside aid, to free themselves. 
But early in the 19th century they had 
their chance, seized upon it, proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 1821, 
waged a long and uphill fight against 
their oppressors, and finally regained 
their national independence. Since then 
Greece has been independent and the 
Greeks free. And throughout these 141 
years they haye guarded their freedom 
with uncommon jealousy. At times when 
they were waging wars against terrific 
odds, and the friends of Greece were not 
in position to aid them, they went 
through agonizing ordeals. They were 
on the verge of loosing their freedom to 
the Communists soon after the last war. 
I am happy to say that then we were 
able to help them to retain their freedom 
and independence. 

On this 141st anniversary of their in- 
dependence day we wish the people of 
Greece peace and prosperity. The great 
dedication that the Greeks have demon- 
strated to the principles of democracy 
have been an inspiration to freedom-lov- 
ing people throughout the world. 

The large community of Americans of 
Greek descent has made a tremendous 
contribution toward strengthening the 
fibers of democracy here in the United 
States. 

It is fitting that we pay tribute to 
Greek Independence Day and find in 
this tribute continued inspiration for the 
preservation of democracy in our own 
Nation. 


To Spend Tax Dollars for St. Lawrence 
Seaway Promotion Would Add Injury 
to the Nation’s Competitive Ocean 
Ports and the Nation’s Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway has been in opera- 
tion for three navigational seasons and 
is preparing for a fourth. Considering 
that it was one of the most controversial 
and dubious proposals ever to come be- 
fore the Congress, and considering espe- 
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Cially the self-liquidating requirements 
Specified by Congress in the enabling law, 
let us check to see whether or to what 
extent the project is measuring up to 
the rosy picture painted by its sponsors. 

Those of us who opposed construction 
of the seaway did so on grounds that the 
Projected volume of traffic was grossly 
exaggerated while the estimated cost of 
construction was unrealistically low, that 
the level of tolls initially agreed upon 
would not recover the cost, including de- 
Preciation and interest, and that the 
Seaway would, therefore, become a bur- 
den on taxpayers contrary to the law and 
the assurances of its sponsors. 

We also contended that it would large- 
ly benefit and be used by vessels of for- 
eign registry to the detriment of Ameri- 
can shipping, that it would divert large 
tonnages from established eastern and 
gulf ports, and that it would work fur- 
ther serious hardships on other estab- 
lished forms of transportation, especially 
railroads, upon which the Nation must 
rely the year round, both in peace and 
war, for most of its transportation needs. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
basis of experience in the first three navi- 
ational seasons, the results may be even 
more serious than we envisioned. 

Consider first the matter of cost. 

The Corps of Engineers in June 1953 
set a figure of $88 million as the 
U.S. share of construction cost. On 
this basis, and the need for additional 
funds to provide for working capital and 
interest charges during construction, 
Congress appropriated a total of $105 
million. Subsequently, an estimated $21 
Million of the U.S. cost, covering con- 
struction of the Point Rockaway lock 
and dam, was transferred to Canada, 
leaving approximately $67 million as the 
total estimated cost to the United States. 

Four years later, in 1957, we were told 
by the Administrator of the Seaway Cor- 
Poration that the original cost figures 
were not realistic,“ which I may say 
came as no surprise to those who opposed 
it. Accordingly, we were asked to in- 
Crease the appropriation to $140 mil- 
lion, which was done. Then we were 
told by the General Accounting Office 
that the fully reckoned cost of U.S. par- 
ticipation was not $67 million, but $146.5 
Million, or more than double the Corps 
of Engineers 1953 estimate. The sea- 
Way thus becomes another in the long, 
almost unbroken, list of waterway im- 
Provement projects which the Corps of 

eers has vastly and inexcusably 
underestimated as to cost. $ 

Take the anticipated level of seaway 
traffic. 

For 1959, the first year of navigation, 
we were told that the seaway could be 
counted upon to move a total of 25 mil- 
lion tons; the Welland Canal, a total of 
40 million tons. The actual figures of 
20,579,461 tons for the seaway and 
27,435,491 tons for Welland were, re- 
Spectively, 17.7 percent and 31.4 percent 
below the amounts predicted. 

In 1960, when the seaway was ex- 
pected to handle 29 million tons and the 
Welland Canal 43 million tons, the actual 
tonnage figures of 20,310,346 for the sea- 
way and 29,249,698 for Welland were, re- 
spectively, 30 percent and 32 percent 
Short of the mark. 
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Now we are told that the results 
for 1961 were equally disappointing: 
23,355,921 tons actually handled on the 
seaway as against 33 million tons pre- 
dicted, and 30,675,297 tons actual on 
Welland as against 46 million tons 
predicted. 

Take the level of tolls, which according 
to the law, were to make the seaway 
self-supporting and reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for the entire cost, including 
interest and depreciation, over a period 
of 50 years. 

In 1959, the seaway produced toll rev- 
enue amounting to $10,049,179, or over 
$3 million short of the $13.1 million 
predicted in that year. Welland reve- 
nues totaled only $1,227,531 as against 
$2,060,000 predicted. In 1960, when sea- 
way revenues were expected to total 
$15,196,000, the actual take was only 
$10,130,318, leaving a deficit of over $5 
million. Revenue from the Welland in 
1960 totaled $1,326,498 as against 
$2,215,000 predicted. 

Revenue figures for 1961 are not yet 
reported, but in the light of the disap- 
pointing results trafficwise in that year, 
there is little reason to hope that the 
revenue picture will be better. 

In part, of course, the mounting def- 
icits are attributable to the failure of 
the seaway to attain the promised 
volume of traffic. In other part, how- 
ever, they result from still another mis- 
calculation by seaway advocates, involy- 
ing the composition of traffic. 

Bulk cargoes moving over the seaway 
in 1960 comprised 88.9 percent of total 
seaway traffic, whereas in setting the 
level of tolls, they were estimated at only 
80 percent. The rate on bulk cargo is 
only 40 cents a ton as compared with a 
rate of $1.25 a ton for general cargo, 
which amounted to only a little more 
than half the predicted volume in that 
year. 

At present levels, therefore, it is clear 
that the tolls are producing far less rev- 
enue than predicted and far less than is 
needed to make the seaway self-sustain- 
ing. Moreover, the gulf separating 
promises and performance, which is 
growing wider every year, can only mean 
that the present toll structure, if con- 
tinued, will prove even less adequate for 
the future. Thus, in violation of the law 
and the now discredited assurances of 
advocates, the seaway threatens to be- 
come another heavy burden on the al- 
ready overburdened taxpayer. 

Let us consider now the warning of 
opponents that the seaway would largely 
be used by vessels of foreign registry to 
the detriment of American shipping. 

In 1960, transits of the St. Lawrence 
River, both upbound and downbound, 
totaled 6,869. Of that number, only 438, 
or 6.4 percent, were by ships registered 
to the United States. This was 117 fewer 
U.S. transits than in 1959, the first year 
of operation. 

Statistics for the 1961 season are not 
yet reported. But it is known that one 
major American shipping concern, de- 
spite heavy subsidies from the Govern- 
ment, has drastically curtailed service 
through the seaway and admitted that it 
“pulled a boner” in entering the trade in 
the first place. 
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At a hearing before the Federal Mari- 
time Board in June, 1960, a representa- 
tive of Grace Lines testified that no mat- 
ter how long Grace remains in seaway 
service, it will “not make money.“ 
Acknowledging what he called “basic 
errors” in planning, the Grace repre- 
sentative told the Board with refreshing 
candor: “We should have looked at a 
map” to note the vastly larger distance, 
by water, through the seaway to the 
Caribbean, as opposed to direct rail from 
Midwest points to the Atlantic coast. 
This, he said, has minimized any all- 
water advantages to the Caribbean. 

A favorite claim of seaway enthusiasts 
is that it can accommodate 90 percent 
of the world’s merchant marine. But 
they do not add that, as a practical mat- 
ter, most American vessels, in order to 
use the St. Lawrence, must load only at 
about half their capacity or less, whereas 
capacity loading is necessary if U.S. ves- 
sels are to have any chance of overcom- 
ing the advantage of substantially lower 
labor costs enjoyed by their foreign 
competitors. Even the Liberty and Vic- 
tory ships of World War II, when fully 
loaded, exceed the 25-foot safe maximum 
permitted by the seaway. It is clear, 
therefore, that the seaway primarily 
benefits and is largely used by foreign 
shipping to the further detriment of our 
own embattled and heavily subsidized 
merchant marine. 

As to established east and gulf coast 
ports, and other competitive agencies of 
transportation, the effect of the seaway 
is being felt in the form of substantia) 
traffic diversion, If the seaway is bene- 
fiting port cities on the Great Lakes, it 
is clearly detrimental to ports such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Hampton 
Roads, New Orleans, and Galveston, as 
well as to the railroads with which the 
seaway is in competition, 

Great concern over the future of the 
Philadelphia port and ports along the 
eastern seaboard was manifested recent- 
ly by the Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce when it announced its op- 
position to the attempt of Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges to obtain funds to 
promote the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
is declared to be “lagging after only 3 
years of use.” 

The impact of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way on the Philadelphia deepwater port, 
which extends from Trenton to Wil- 
mington on the Delaware and its tribu- 
taries, is having serious effect on the 
Philadelphia port through the diversion 
of shipping, according to an editorial in 
the March 24, 1962, issue of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. The editorial stresses 
the fact that Philadelphia's port is the 
largest in the Nation in terms of water 
borne foreign cargo, and over 100 mil- 
lion tons of all kinds of cargo valued at 
$3 billion passes through it in a year, 
It is revealed the port’s activities are 
responsible directly for 96,300 jobs and 
a payroll of $512 million, not to mention 
the 350,000 jobs that benefit indirectly 
in the allied service businesses. From 
a tax standpoint, it is stated that reve- 
nues amount to $133 million, plus an- 
other $60 million in customs collections. 
In plain words, every ton of cargo pass- 
ing through the Philadelphia port gen- 
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erates an estimated $12 that circulates 
throughout the area’s economy. 

The dire financial condition of the 
entire railroad industry, particularly in 
the East where the competition of the 
seaway is felt most severely, is well 
known. The Erie-Lackawanna Railroad 
suffered last year a deficit of approxi- 
mately $26 million, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio lost $31 million. Yet these and 
other railroads, competitive with the sea- 
Way, are expected to provide standby 
service during the 4- to 5-month period 
each year when the seaway becomes an 
8 and cannot be used for naviga- 
tion. 

In short, it has become increasingly 
clear that those who opposed construc- 
tion of the seaway have been vindicated 
in that position, while the proponents 
have been proved wrong. This fact, how- 
ever, has apparently not dampened the 
ardor of seaway advocates, for the same 
interests are back at the old stand asking 
the Congress to pour good money after 
bad. On the one hand, they are asking 
the allocation of additional tax dollars to 
make what we are told are needed “im- 
provements” and to promote use of the 
facility by recalcitrant shippers and 
shipping companies. On the other hand, 
it is said by some that the way to in- 
crease use of the seaway is to lower the 
tolls or wipe them out entirely. Next, I 
predict we shall hear pleadings to repeal 
or amend the law providing for self- 
liquidation of the seaway out of tolls. 

The proposal to spend tax dollars for 
seaway promotion would compound the 
injury both to competitive ocean ports 
and to railroads, who would be forced to 
help foot the bill for a campaign designed 
to divert still additional traffic from 
them. It would place the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the unbecoming and unwel- 
come role of advocating the use of cer- 
tain ports at the expense of others— 
a position historically avoided for the 
best of cause. 

The responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to all citizens, all commu- 
nities, and all sections of the country in 
equal measure, and it is unthinkable that 
any of its resources should be used to ad- 
vance the interests of some to the detri- 
ment of others. Seaway promotion is 
not now and never will be a proper func- 
tion of the Department of Commerce or 
of any other agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and the spending of either tax 
dollars or toll revenue for that purpose 
should be expressly prohibited. In the 
absence of specific authorization by the 
Congress, which I sincerely hope and 
trust will not be forthcoming, the Comp- 
troller General should make it his busi- 
ness to see that not a single dollar of tax 
or toll revenue is used for seaway pro- 
motion, 

The clamor for reduction or elimina- 
tion of tolls is in many respects the 
unkindest cut of all. When seeking con- 
gressional approval and funds for con- 
struction of the seaway, a spokesman 
for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation assured us that it would yield 
conservatively $27,875,000 a year in 
revenues, an amount which, he said, 
would be “twice as much as necessary” to 
make the project pay for itself. 
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However, even before the seaway was 
completed, and before a single ship or a 
single ton of freight had moved over it, 
this same advocate, speaking this time 
for prospective seaway users, completely 
reversed his position. With the seaway 
assured, he stated before a congressional 
committee that “any attempt to set tolls 
at a level which would theoretically yield 
such revenues—as would be required to 
make the seaway self-sustaining—will 
defeat the purpose of the seaway, as it 
will drive traffic to alternate competitive 
routes, and that the revenues from the 
remaining traffic will be far from enough 
to meet these increased charges.” 

Experience in the 3 years since the 
seaway was opened to navigation seems 
to bear out the latter evaluation of the 
project as an unsound economic under- 
taking. But one wonders why this advo- 
cate waited until the seaway was virtu- 
ally a reality before making his true 
views known. 

In this connection, we should not over- 
look that the costs required to be re- 
turned under the law do not include 
even larger related costs of work such 
as deepening the connecting lake chan- 
nels and the dozens of lake harbors to 
enable them to handle oceangoing ships. 
Dredging the connecting lake channels 
alone to the required depth of 27 feet 
has been estimated to cost a minimum 
of $150 million, while the necessary har- 
bor work will add hundreds of millions 
of dollars more. It is enough that users 
of the St. Lawrence will have the benefit 
of these publicly provided facilities free 
of charge, without saddling on taxpayers 
the cost of the St. Lawrence itself. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that to follow 
further the advice of those who have 
led us into this costly economic blunder 
would be sheer folly and gross abdica- 
tion of our responsibility to the Nation 
as a Whole. Not one additional penny 
should be poured down the St. Lawrence 
River drain, and certainly we should not 
be so naive as to entertain seriously the 
ridiculous notion of trying to bail it out 
by allocating millions of tax dollars for 
seaway promotion. 

I further suggest that we resolutely 
hold the line against all attempts to re- 
duce or eliminate seaway tolls, which 
would serve only to shift an even larger 
share of the burden to taxpayers and to 
saddle the already hard-pressed rail- 
roads with still another subsidized com- 
petitor. Let us now recognize the St. 
Lawrence Seaway for the “white ele- 
phant” that it is. But let us not com- 
pound the error by following further the 
misguided advice of those responsible for 
the present sorry mess. 


Hon. John W. Murphy 


SPEECH 
2 oF 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the passing of Federal 
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Judge John W. Murphy, of Scranton, 
Pa., who was a distingiushed and effec- 
tive Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the 78th and 79th Congresses. 
He was a close friend of my husband 
during their service here together, and I 
came to like and respect him highly. He 
was truly a gentleman, a fine person. 
Congressman Granahan and I always 
enjoyed being with Mr. and Mrs, 
Murphy. 

Few men have won such recognition as 
an outstanding Member of Congress in 
such a short period of time as the late 
Judge Murphy did when he served here 
for less than two full terms. His work 
on the Joint Committee to Investigate 
the Pearl Harbor Attack won him the 
admiration of everyone familiar with 
his painstaking research and remark- 
able memory for detail in playing such 
an important role in that investigation. 
He was delighted at the opportunity to 
serve as a Federal judge, since law and 
the concept of justice under our Con- 
stitution were of such exciting interest 
to him, but I know that his decision to 
leave the Congress made many of his 
friends and colleagues a bit sad, know- 
ing that he had the ability to become a 
truly great Member of this body, 

I take this opportunity to express to 
the judge's fine family my sincere and 
heartfelt condolences. Judge Murphy 
was an outstanding citizen of our State, 
a man of integrity and decency. 


Strikebreaking at the Taxpayer’s Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
rights of America’s working men and 
women are being eroded away by the 
bureaucracies of our Government, by 
policies that jeopardize the national de- 
fense and condone a shocking waste of 
the taxpayer's money. 

On February 21 of this year I intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 10341) to promote the 
national defense, to eliminate waste and 
to protect the rights of American 
workers, : 

This bill would prohibit payment by 
the Federal Government of strike costs 
arising from a lawful labor dispute, ex- 
cept in those cases when the President 
and/or the Secretary of Defense per- 
sonally determine that such payment is 
in the national interest. 

I am informed that hearings will be 
held in the next few weeks, so I take this 
opportunity to present the background 
and the compelling reasons for this leg- 
islation. 

In this imperfect world, if man is to be 
something more than a commodity, the 
final economic security of the workers 
rests in their collective power to bargain 
with the managers who use and profit 
from their skills. The law of the land 
sanctifies this right. 
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But as a segment of our Government 
assumes an ever-increasing role as a 
consumer of industrial products and 
user of contracted services, the conflict 
between the rights of the individual and 
the policies of government becomes 
ever more severe. This conflict comes to 
focus in your industry. ° 

In the aircraft industry, 90 percent 
of everything produced is sold to the 
Government. Many of the machines, 
Plants and production facilities are 
furnished by the Government. Govern- 
ment supplies are often furnished and 
Payments are advanced to facilitate 
financing. The equity of the stockhold- 
ers in this industry is extremely low. 
The Government is both the investor and 
the consumer. 

It is perhaps a natural development 
in this industry that the Government 
Should come to play a partisan role, a 
role favoring production and priorities 
in any dispute between labor and 
Management. It is this partisan role of 
government that challenges labor's 
basic right to collective bargaining. This 
is an unwarranted and unnecessary 
conflict. 

Many of the problems labor faces are 
multiplied because of the ability of the 
employer to bring the vast resources of 
government into play against unions 
and, in that way, cause the American 
taxpayer to work in behalf of the em- 
ployer against his own best interests. 

Large segments of organized labor pay 
a terrific price for the strife that defense 
Procurement policy encourages. 

To give you an idea of the price tag 
I would like to cite the case history of 
the United Aircraft Corp. strike in Con- 
necticut and the role of the Government 
in that dispute. 

The United Aircraft Corp. has nine 
Plants in Connecticut and one at West 
Palm Beach, Fla. At the time of the 
Strike, the workers in these plants were 
represented by four lodges of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and 
two locals of the United Auto Workers. 
The IAM and the UAW, during last 1959 
and early 1960, engaged in negotiations 
with the UAC concerning grievances, 
procedures, seniority, and union security. 
Pay was not an issue. As months went 
by, negotiations deteriorated. The UAW 
locals went out on strike June 7, 1960, 
and the LAM lodges struck the next day, 
June 8. The strike was not successful. 
The UAW and IAM were forced to ac- 
cept negotiated strike agreements and 
everything was over August 8, 1960. The 
Strike had lasted 2 months. 

This strike was no different than many 
others where labor lost—the workers had 
to eat crow. But at the Pratt & Whitney 
plant in East Hartford, and the Hamil- 
ton Standard plant at Windsor Locks, 
the crow was especially distasteful. At 
Hamilton Standard, out of 11 elected 
Union officers, only 3 were called back to 
Work. Out of seven shop committeemen, 
only two were recalled, and little better 
than half of the strikers were recalled 
in the 4-month period agreed upon for 
rehiring members of the union. 

At Pratt & Whitney hundreds of work- 
ers were not recalled and only about half 
the elected union officials were returned 
to work. Many of those recalled lost 
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seniority rights, and some had to accept 
cuts in pay up to 65 cents an hour. 

On January 1, 1961, the terminal date 
for rehiring union members, hundreds 
were still out of work. Yet, the plant 
was running with very heavy overtime. 
To add insult to injury, the company, im- 
mediately after the January 1 terminal 
date, went into a hiring program and 
rehired many of the strikers as new em- 
ployees. Many of these men and women 
suffered losses of up to 30 years’ senior- 
ity, cuts in hourly pay, labor grades, and 
shift changes. As a result, some 500 
workers filed unfair labor charges 
against the United Aircraft Corp. These 
charges are still pending. 

The unions for years had suspected 
that in a labor dispute with a defense 
contractor, the Government always paid 
the lion's share of the cost of the strike. 
No one knew this for certain and no one 
knew the components of these strike 
costs. 

Having become acquainted with the 
capabilities of the General Accounting 
Office when I was in the Army, I asked 
this agency of Congress to investigate 
the Pratt & Whitney and the Hamilton 
Standard strikes to see how much the 
Government is being asked to pay for 
these strikes. 

In June 1961 I received the report on 
the Pratt & Whitney strike, signed by 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

The Comptroller General's report an- 
alyzed five major components of the 
cost of these strikes. There are no doubt 
other components, but the Comptroller 
General identified the following: Costs 
for the recruitment of replacements, 
overtime premiums, production labor 
variance, the training of replacements 
and spoiled work. All of these costs in- 
creased substantially during and after 
the strike over the targets agreed upon 
by the Navy and Pratt & Whitney. 
Overtime alone increased by $2 million. 

Let me summarize the Comptroller 
General's report in his own words: 

Pratt & Whitney's proposed final prices for 
engines and spare parts produced under 
fixed-price incentive contracts during 1960 
exceeded the target prices negotiated by 
about $108 million. In an advisory audit 
report to the Bureau of Naval Weapons with 
respect to these price proposals, the Navy 
Area Audit Office estimated that on an overall 
basis, Pratt & Whitney's final prices included 
strike costs of about $10 million. Under the 
incentive provisions of the contracts, Pratt & 
Whitney's share of such strike costs would 
be about $2.5 million and the Government 
would bear the remainder, or about 87.5 
million. 


According to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report on the strike at Hamilton 
Standard, the taxpayer is being asked to 
pay strike costs of $1.5 million. 

In other words, the United Aircraft 
Corp. has asked the Government to lay 
out $9 million to subsidize the cost of 
strikebreaking in its East Hartford, 
Windsor Locks, and North Haven plants 
in Connecticut. How much UAC is ask- 
ing for strike costs in its other plants is 
still an open question. 

Following the Comptroller General's 
report, I tried to find out how the Navy 
and the Department of Defense would 
react to this multi-million-dollar price 
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tag. It would take the rest of the morn- 
ing to describe to you the evasions, and 
the deceptions, and the labyrinth of ob- 
structionism that I encountered in trying 
to get an answer to my question, 

Finally I got the answer. In January, 
at a meeting in my office with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Labor, 
Defense, and the General Accounting 
Office, a Mr. Pilson, speaking for De- 
fense, said that under established policy, 
the Navy, during the period of the strike, 
authorized management to expend addi- 
tional funds for overtime premiums, re- 
cruitment, production variance, training, 
and excessive spoiled work. This au- 
thorization permitted expenditures above 
target prices. Under this policy, Mr. 
Pilson said, strike costs uncovered by 
the General Accounting Office will be 
paid by the Government. Furthermore, 
he volunteered that “a prudent con- 
tractor anticipating a labor dispute 
would include certain contingencies in 
his target prices and the Government 
would pay these costs.” 

There you have it. It is the clearly 
stated policy of the Department of De- 
fense that if there is a labor dispute in 
a defense plant, the Government is on 
the side of management, and the tax- 
payer—that includes the men on strike 
will be expected to pay the major part of 
the cost of the strike. When a union 
bargaining agent sits at the bargaining 
table the gun pointed at his head is paid 
for by the Government. 

This is the case history of one dispute. 
What is the situation in other disputes? 
How many millions of dollars has the 
taxpayer paid to break lawful strikes? 
I cannot tell you, but believe me, it is a 
lot. 

During the fiscal year 1961, the De- 
fense Department awarded $24.3 billion 
worth of prime contracts. Of this 
amount 100 companies received $17.3 
billion worth of prime contracts. There 
were seven major strikes in these latter 
companies—strikes involving $3.5 bil- 
lion worth of defense contracts. It is 
very difficult to estimate how much these 
strikes cost the taxpayer, but if the Pratt 
& Whitney costs are used as a yardstick, 
then potentially these strikes could have 
cost the taxpayers at least $50 million. 

But defense plants are not the only 
areas where the Government is a poten- 
tial partisan in a labor-management dis- 
pute. The pilots of Southern Airways 
can testify with chapter and verse how 
the Government has worked against 
their interests in the current airline 
strike through subsidizing the pay of 
replacements. In my bill, H.R. 10697, 
I attempt to come to terms with this 
problem. 

As the Government enters into other 
areas of our economy, for example, sub- 
sidies to railroads and other services, 
the power of unions to bargain effec- 
tively will be seriously curtailed. And 
as this trend continues, the rights of the 
individual and his bargaining organiza- 
tion will be subordinated to and finally 
destroyed by the demands of Govern- 
ment. Some say this is necessary. I do 
not agree. 

The Government policymakers, in- 
spectors, and contracting officers say that 
the overriding consideration is produc- 
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tion and service. They argue that the 
national interest comes first. I do not 
believe the bureaucrats in Defense are 
competent to judge what is in the na- 
tional interest. This can only be 
decided at the highest administration 
and congressional level. 

One thing is certain—the present de- 
fense procurement policy is a cry from 
our national interest. 

Present policy promises to subsidize 
on management's behalf the failure of 
labor negotiations, and it thus destroys 
much of management's incentive to bar- 
gain in good faith. Present defense 
policy not only encourages strikes, it not 
only prolongs strikes, but as a result it 
curtails production when production is 
vitally needed. It wastes millions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars that could be used for 
essential. social and educational pro- 
grams. It seriously erodes the power of 


collective bargaining and adds to our. 


staggering unemployment. And it 
causes untold damage to the lives and 
the futures of thousands of working men 
and women and their families. 

These problems are complex and do 
not yield to easy solutions. They will 
not be solyed by 1 bill or by 100 bills, 
but we can begin. 

We can begin the search for a new 
policy, a policy that will take the Goy- 
ernment out of its partisan role and to 
assign it a more constructive, a more 
flexible, a more human role, a policy that 
is truly in the national interest. 

In developing this new policy, the Gov- 
ernment must address itself to certain 
urgent tasks. The Government must 
use more intelligent planning to level 
out the enormous fluctuations in the 
feast-or-famine defense industry. It 
must work to expose the myth that it 
has helped to create, the myth that says 
wage demands are inflationary. It must 
accept its responsibility to the workers 
who suffer from the fluctuations and 
shifts in defense needs by granting sev- 
erance or relocation pay to the workers 
displaced. It must retrain the men 
whose skills have become obsolete in 
fast-changing defense technology. It 
must scrutinize its policy of heavy over- 
time allowances in labor surplus areas. 
And it must, through the NLRB, police 
rehiring policies following a strike. 

I would further suggest that there is 
@ pressing need for a standing commit- 
tee, composed of representatives from 
labor, management, Congress, the ad- 
ministration, and interested segments of 
the public, to investigate the role of the 
Government as a consumer and to help 
develop this new and constructive policy. 

To conclude, I am convinced that if 
Government were assigned a more posi- 
tive and human role, management 
would discover in itself and in labor a 
new spirit of cooperation at the bargain- 
ing table, strikes would be few and short- 
er, overall production and employment 
would increase at a saving of millions to 
the taxpayers. Finally, the working 
men and women of America would 
achieve greater union security and 
greater economic justice. 

Man is the most important concern of 
government. As great as America is, we 
can have a better life. 
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The text of H.R, 10341 is as follows: 
[87th Cong., 2d sess.] 
H.R. 10341 


In the House of Representatives, February 
21, 1962; Mr. Kowatsxr introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


A bill to amend the Act of June 30, 1936, 
the Walsh-Healey Act, to disallow certain 
items of excessive costs incurred by con- 
tractors and directly attributable to the 
employment of Individuals to replace em- 
ployees engaged in a strike against such 
contractor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act of June 30, 1936, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 35), is amended by re- 
designating paragraphs (a) through (¢) 
thereof as paragraphs (1) through (5), re- 
spectively; by inserting (a)“ immediately 
before “in any contract made and entered 
into by an executive department”; and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„) In all contracts for procurement of 
personal property made and entered into 
by any agency of the United States (other 
than contracts for procurement on a fixed- 
fee basis), there shall not be included as 
an allowable item of cost any costs incurred 


by the contractor which are directly attrib-. 


utable to the employment of individuals to 
replace employees engaged in a strike against 
the contractor, including but not Umited to 
costs of excessive spoilage of material, costs 
of training replacements, costs incurred in 
advertising for and employing replacements, 
and costs of overtime payments paid to such 
replacements which are in excess of those 
reasonably to be expected to have been paid 
the employees replaced. 

“(c) No contract for procurement of per- 
sonal property shall be made and entered 
into by any agency of the United States on 
a fixed-fee basis unless the contractor war- 
rants that he has not included in the com- 
putation of the contract price any amounts 
for costs expected to be incurred by him 
and directly attributable to the employment 
of individuals to replace employees engaged 
in a strike against the contractor, including 
but not limited to costs of excessive spoilage 
of material, costs of training replacements, 
costs incurred in advertising for and em- 
ploying replacements, and costs of overtime 
payments paid to such replacements which 
are in excess of those reasonably to be ex- 
pected to have been paid the employees 
replaced. 

“(d) The President, personally, or the 
Secretary of Defense, personally, may waive 
the application of subsection (b) or (c) 
of this section in the case of any contract 
entered into pursuant to chapter 137 of 
title 10, United States Code, or title IIT of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 where he determines 
that the national security so requires.” 


Apportionment Ruling Assailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the Washington Evening Star of 
March 28, 1962: - 


APPORTIONMENT RULING ASSAILED—SUPREME 
Court Decision VIEWED AS REWRITING OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Men who have long tried to hold the Su- 
preme Court in special veneration cannot 
now deny that it ls rewriting the Constitu- 
tion and meddling in politics to suit the 
wishes of some—but only some—of nine un- 
elected men, 

This is the central, the true and tragic, 
meaning of the new divided. court deci- 
sion claiming for the Federal judiciary the 
unexampled power to make its own deter- 
mination as to whether seats in State legis- 
latures are rationally apportioned as be- 
tween urban and rural areas. 

This extraordinary ruling to their endur- 
ing credit was ably and memorably opposed 
by the two best legal minds on the bench, 
Justices Felix Frankfurter and John Mar- 
shall Harlan. On its face it is a good 
thing. For it is undeniable that rural voters 
in many States have been given dispropor- 
tionate voices in their legislatures by re- 
districting formulas which penalize city 
voters, 

Thus, no doubt there will be dancing in 
the streets of the metropolitan centers—in- 
deed, in the metropolitan centers in which 
this column now appears. But those who 
are celebrating this presumed fall of rural 
dominance would do well to take a second 
thought and a second look below the sur- 
face. 

For something else is falling, too—the 
Constitution of the United States as we have 
known it. It is being altered not by Con- 
gress and people—the ‘only constitutional 
way for its alteration—but rather by a mo- 
mentary majority of a court which seems 
fatally determined to change the whole so- 
cial and political fabric of this country 
on its own writ and mandate, 

It may well be that such changes should 
be made. But they cannot rightfully be 
made merely and solely by a handful of 
men—six men in this case—whose thirst for 
reform has caused them to falter in a high 
mission, This is the high mission of a cool, 
detached, impersonal justice which is the 
only true distinction of the loftiest court 
in all the world. 

Losing this, the Court in the end will 
lose, itself. And this is the greatest tragedy 
of all. 

“Well,” it will be said, “if the rural people 
have in fact gained undue power and the 
legislatures themselves won't do anything 
about it, why shouldn't the Supreme Court 
step in?“ 

The ultimate answer is that the Court 
should not “step in” simply because it has 
no right under the Constitution to do 80, a 
fact which until now it has repeatedly recog- 
nized over the long course of nearly two 
centuries, 

And the practical answer is that the peo- 
ple themselves must work out their own 
difficulties here, however long and hard the 
task, if we are to maintain the Constitution 
of the United States. A bleak prospect? 
Yes. But listen to Justice Frankfurter, a 
great judge who a generation ago was the 
very symbol of “radicalism" to certain ex- 
cited conservatives but who has now proved 
himself a towering guardian of that best of 
all conservatism, which is constitutionalism 

“There is not under our Constitution a 
judicial remedy for every political mischief. 
In a democratic society like ours relief must 
come through an aroused public conscience 
that sears the conscience of the people's 
representatives.” 

Not a thousand rotten boroughs in the 
legislatures can justify what is now happen- 
ing. For the Supreme Court is being made 
the agent of a determined political drive by 
urban interests to reverse the balance of po- 
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litical power and so make urban voter here- 
after master over rural voter. 

There is nothing evil in this drive; there 
is no criticism in this column of the motives 
or actions of those who thrust this case be- 
fore the Court, The business of advocates 
is to advocate. But the business of the Su- 
Preme Court is to judge and decide, not. 
what is good for country and people but 
what. the Constitution and laws are—not 
What they should be. 


America Can't Compete ?—A Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Eric John- 
Ston, businessman, former president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
Government adviser on economic policy 
and in other capacities during the past 
30 years, has written what I think is one 
of the mast comprehensive and easy to 
digest analysis of the foreign trade is- 
Sue I have come across to date. Because 
of the intense interest in this issue 
among industry, business, workers, the 
general public, and in Congress, I would 
like to include this analysis in the 
Recorp that it might be shared more 
broadly. It was published by the New 
York Times magazine in its March 11, 
1962, edition: 

AMERICA CAN'T Comrere?—A MYTH 
(By Eric Johnston) 

We face the Comman Market, and we know 
we must act. But we hesitate—trapped by 
the dangerous myth that US. business can- 
not compete with foreign business, Have 
we really priced ourselves out of world mar- 
kets? Can we compete against lower wages 
abroad? Are foreign imports hurting us? 
Win tariff reduction destroy us? 

To answer these questions, and demolish 
the myth, let us examine three areas: (1) 
Our ability to compete abroad, (2) our ability 
to compete with foreign imports at home, 
and (3) our prospects for competition in the 
future, 

First. consider our ability to compete 
abroad. Where do we now stand? 

The United States exports annually more 
than $20 billion worth of goods, and imports 
about $15 billion worth, In 1960 we enjoyed 
a favorable balance of trade with every in- 
dustrialized mation of the free world. We 
exported almost twice as much as Great 
Britain or Western Germany, our closest 
competitors, and about five times as much 
4s Japan. And no other nation approached 
our volume of imports. 

Western Europe and Japan are probably 
cited more often than any other parts of 
the world as areas we should fear. And yet 
in the first 9 months of 1961 our total ex- 
Ports to Western Europe were 59 percent 
greater than our total imports from that re- 
gion, and our exports to Japan were 73 per- 
cent greater than our total imports from 
there, 

Do these figures show any inability to com- 
pete? Quite the contrary. 

But what gives us a right to believe we can 
Stay ahend if we adopt a more liberal trade 
Policy, if we move closer to the Common 
Market? 

_The single most important factor is pro- 
uctivity—output per man-hour. It enables 
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us to compete despite lower hourly labor 
costs overseas. 

A study some time ago showed that when 
the average Japanese worker was earning 22 
cents an hour, his American counterpart 
was receiving $1.95 an hour. But the Jap- 
anese worker produced 30 cents’ worth of 
merchandise an hour, while the American 
produced $3.19 worth an hour, 

President Kennedy offered another com- 
parison in his trade message to Congress. 
He noted that a coal miner in the United 
States is paid 8 times as much an hour, as 
a Japanese coal miner, but produces 14 times 
as much coal per hour. 

A recent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board compared factories in the 
United States with American-owned plants 
abroad. It found that productivity in firms 
operating abroad averaged about four-fifths 
of that in domestic plants. For Latin 
America, it was little more than a third of 
ours; for Australia, slightly less than half. 
If the study had included wholly foreign- 
owned firms, our comparative advantage 
would have been even greater. 

Manufacturers gave many reasons for this 
disparity. A business leader from the stone, 
cldy and glass industry attributed it to 
“more modern equipment, better tooling and 
faster productive pace” in the United States. 
Others stressed the lack of mechanical skills 
and industrial experience abroad. 

Another major reason for our high pro- 
ductivity is the amount of capital equip- 
ment assisting the American worker. The 
average American worker is supported by 
about $13,000 worth of capital equipment— 
in some instances much more. 

Compare this with figures abroad. In the 
United Kingdom and Western Germany the 
average worker is supported by only about 
$4,500 worth of capital equipment. In Bel- 
guim, $7,500 worth, and In India something 
less than $300 worth. 

A second factor in our ability to compete 
abroad is the cost of materials. In half 
of the National Industrial Conference Board 
observations in every forelgn area except the 
United Kingdom, plant expenditures for ma- 
terlals were more than 15 percent higher 
than in the United States. And in a full 
one-third of the firms studied, with the ex- 
ception of those in Britain and Canada, ma- 
terial costs were more than 45 percent higher. 

Often, in assessing production abroad, we 
tend to overlook the full range of essential 
materials. We think only of raw materials 
or natural products. Sometimes these are 
cheaper overseas. But when it comes to 
processed materials and component parts 
such as plastics, artificial fibers, and paper 
products, we have a distinct advantage. 

These materials are less expensive and 
more readily avallable here because of the 
greater size and diversity of our economy. 
Furthermore, the quality of such materials 
available abroad is often inferior. As a re- 
sult, the foreign producer must use larger 
quantities of some materials to meet specifi- 
cations, 

Prequently, also, the lower production 
volume abroad adds to materials costs. In 
the milling industry, for example, there is 
a tremendous waste of metals in the produc- 
tion process. If you produce in large enough 
volume, it may pay you to sweep up the 
metal scrapings for reuse. But if your vol- 
ume is low—as it is abroad—you cannot 
afford this saving. 

Probably the value of our materials-costs 
advantage can best be seen in the Common 
Market. There, where labor and overhead 
are substantially lower, this single factor 
offsets in large measure the Common Mar- 
ket's advantages in all other areas of cost. 

Actually, the wage differential is not such 
an advantage as is often imagined. Fringe 
benefits, for instance, are a cost factor often 
overlooked. In many foreign labor markets 
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they have increased more rapidly than wages. 
One study showed they constituted 74 per- 
cent of hourly cash wages in Italy, 52 per- 
cent in France, and 44 percent in West Ger- 
many. At the same time, they represented 
only 21 percent in the United States, 

All the fringe benefits familiar to us are 
covered in these programs abroad. In ad- 
dition, some European laws call for special 
payments for length of service, or family 
allowances based on the number of workers’ 
children. 

On the whole, these fr ayments ten 
to be fixed costs. In ane lgan 
22258 they prove costly to foreign manage- 
ment. 

Furthermore, there is every indication that 
the wage differential itself is narrowing all 


the time. 


From January 1960 to the end of 1961 our 
rise in gross hourly earnings was 5 percent, 
while in Germany and Holland it was 12 
percent and in France it was 11 percent. 
Forelgn wages, of course, start at a lower 
base, but these figures indicate the trend. 
Certainly, we can expect European labor to 
insist ever more vigorously on its share of 
Europe's new abundance. And it has strong 
trade unions to back up its demands, 

Consider the trend in Japan, also. A 
survey of more than 250 big industrial firms 
there revealed that wages rose almost 10 per- 
cent from July 1959 to July 1960. They 
went up 13 percent in Japan's light elec- 
tronics firms, 

Productivity, materials, a lessening wage 
disparity—all these things are important. 
But production costs and manpower are 
not the only determinants of our ability to 
compete. Competition does not end at the 
final stop on an assembly line. Distribution 
methods, credit terms, and sales promotion 
are all essential, too. In all these fields our 
ability to compete abroad is impressive. 

The second point we must consider is our 
ability to compete with foreign imports 
here at home. 

For too long we have looked upon imports 
as job-destroyers, Actually, only about one- 
fourth of the total value of our imports is in 
lines of economic activity which directly 
compete with U.S, production. Since these 
imports represent only a small proportion 
of our total domestic output, less than one- 
half of 1 percent of American workers would 
be damaged by increased imports through 
tariff reductions. 

Contrast this with the fact that the jobs 
of more than 3 million of our workers de- 
pend on our exports. For example, the 
United States-Japan Trade Council estimates 
that in 1960 our exports to Japan alone were 
responsible for about 190,000 American jobs. 
Nearly 34,000 Texans, more than 20,000 Call- 
fornians, almost 12,000 Mississippi residents, 
and about 7,000 New Yorkers, among others, 
directly owed their jobs to our exports to 
Japan. We stand to lose more Jobs through 
retaliatory tariffs against our exports than 
we would lose by admitting imports. 

We fail to consider that many of our im- 
ports are job creating. cars, for ex- 
ample, provide Jobs in transportation, dis- 
tribution, retail sales, maintenance, and 
repair. 

Yet the myth about the dire effects of im- 
port competition persists. It remains with 
us even though three of our major indus- 
tries have disproved it: the watch industry, 
the photographic industry and the automo- 
bile industry. 

Immediately after World War II. Swiss 
watches dominated our domestic market. 
By 1954 imports were so high that the Tariff 
Commission increased the watch tariff by 
50 percent. Domestic sales still declined. 

The watch industry saw that it must act 
to survive. New products and new ways of 
making watches were developed. New sub- 
sidiaries were to broaden the eco- 
nomic bases of the companies. More attrac- 
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other changes were effected. 

One firm simplified the design of its new 
low-priced line of watches so that it con- 
tained only 150 parts instead of the 205 In 
an earlier model, Another company used 
a new automatic drilling and cutting ma- 
chine that performed 150 precision opera- 
tions on the plate of a watch—a technologi- 
cal accomplishment by a domestic industry 
that hitherto had relied chiefly on Swiss- 
designed machinery. 

From this all-out push came the biggest 
technological development in watch design 
of the postwar years—the electric watch. It 
was completely a product of American re- 
search and initiative. 

Today, the domestic jeweled-lever watch 
industry is healthier than it has been in 
years, And the major advances made along 
almost all lines promise added dividends 
for the future. 

The photographic industry has always 
faced stiff foreign competition. In recent 
years the need for action became evident. 
Bell & Howell, for example, faced a deci- 
sion: Should it seek tariff protection, or 
should it attempt to compete more vigor- 
ously. 

Charles H. Percy, Bell & Howell's president, 
explained the company’s decision in these 
words: “Foreign competition and high wage 
rates forced Bell & Howell to find new and 
better ways of doing things, which in turn 
broadened Bell & Howell's markets.“ 

Part of the outcome is refiected by some 
figures on U.S. camera exports. Purchases 
in the Common Market countries of Ameri- 
can-made 8-millimeter movie cameras rose 
from 5.000 units in 1948 to 140,000 units in 
1958, and are expected to jump to 430,000 a 
year by 1970. 

Finally, take the auto Industry. The for- 
eign car influx came in an area of production 
that had been ignored by American auto pro- 
ducers. When they began to produce com- 
pact cars, foreign sales went down. The fact 
that Volkswagen sales remain high points up 
the lesson. One reason is that no American 
car competes with it directly in size and 
price, 

These examples show that an American in- 
dustry can compete successfully when it 
sets out to do so. If it ignores areas of its 
consumer market, of course it can expect for- 
eign producers to move in. What is neces- 
sary is ingenuity, skill, inventiveness, In- 
dustries characterized by technological lag 
or unimaginative leadership will increasingly 
find themselves in trouble. Higher tariffs 
will not make them better able to compete. 
Nor will tariffs help them to survive. Their 
salvation rests in their own hands. 

We have demonstrated our ability to com- 
pete at home and abroad under existing 
conditions, But profound changes are on 
the way in international trade patterns. Do 
they threaten our economy? Shall we still 
be able to compete? 

The answer is clear. The Common Mar- 
ket provides us with a unique opportunity; 
a chance to penetrate a mass market similar 
to our own. 7 

The collective gross national product of the 
Common Market nations is rising about 5 
percent a year—about double the rate in the 
United States and Britain. If it continues 
to grow at that rate, it will reach the level 
of our economy in 15 to 20 years. Even by 
1970, per capita spending in Western Europe 
is expected to jump 35 percent, for hous- 
ing and furniture, almost 50 percent for 
appliances, and about 59 percent for auto- 
mobiles, 

This means that great untapped markets 
will be opened. A congressional committee 
studying Europe's market potential recently 
heard these figures: 

In the United States the automobile mar- 
ket is already more or less 100 percent satu- 
rated, while in the Common Market It is 
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only 19 percent saturated. The market for 
television sets here is 89 percent saturated; 
there, 10 percent saturated. The radio 
market here is 96 percent saturated; there 
20 percent. The refrigerator market here is 
98 percent saturated; and 12 percent there. 
For washing machines, the figures are 91 
percent here and 12 percent in the Com- 
mon Market countries. - 

The compelling question is. how best to 
seize the opportunity to trade in this world 
supermarket. 

The first step is the administration’s new 
trade program. The President must be given 
broader tariff-cutting authority if we are 
to gain access to the thriving European mar- 
ket. The alternative is to be shut out by 
the common external tariff wall that the 
Common Market expects to have established 
by 1966. We have no choice but action now, 
no matter how painful or inconvenient. 
And we must look to adjustment assist- 
ance—coupled with independent initlative— 
to repair the initial, temporary damage that 
occurs. 

The second step is up to American busi- 
ness. Only a small percentage of our indus- 
tries engage in export activities, and many 
of these have come to take our export sur- 
plus for granted. As change comes, they ill 
find a surplus is no longer automatic. 

United States business will have to launch 
a concerted, well-planned effort to sell in 
foreign markets. It will have to toss out old 
ideas and come up with fresh skills. It will 
have to start designing for foreign markets 
right on the drawing board and follow 
through effectively in every area of merchan- 
dising. The export field is not a place to 
dump leftovers from the domestic market. 

As an illustration, the Japanese consumer 
buys a washing machine that is a small tub 
with a simple agitator, He buys a refrigera- 
tor with a volume of only 2 cubic feet, 
American manufacturers cannot expect to 
sell him our automatic washers and our 12- 
cubic-foot refrigerators. 

In short, American business will have to 
emulate Europe by taking “a brisk shower 
of competition.” In my opinion, we will 
benefit immeasurably from it. 

The only thing that can block us is fear 
of competition from the world outside. And 
I repeat: it is a myth that United States 
business cannot compete with foreign busi- 
ness. We are competing successfully abroad. 
We are competing successfully at home. And 
we know how to compete in both areas in 
the future. 


Bipartisan Citizens Committee for Federal 
Aid to Education 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news re- 
lease of the Bipartisan Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education under date of 
March 28, 1962. I particularly call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the very distinguished people who 
are members of this bipartisan com- 
mittee. 

CITIZENS ASK CONGRESS ron BIPARTISAN 

LEGISLATION 

Wasuinoton, D.C., March 28.—The Bipar- 
tisan Citizens Committee for Federal Aid 
to Public Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
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cation today called upon the Congress to 
take the initiative in developing legislation 
to assist the States in speeding up necessary 
improvements in public education. 

In a letter received today by all Members 
of the House of Representatives, the citizens 
committee declared: “The members of this 
committee—no less than the Members of the 
U.S. Congress—have differed sharply in the 
past as to the proper role of the Federal 
Government in the financing of education. 
As individuals, we remain less than unani- 
mous on particular detalls. Despite such 
differences, however, we have joined together 
in establishing this committee to support 
a bipartisan approach to education legisla- 
tion because we are convinced that our 
Nation has reached a moment of history 
when such unity is urgently needed in the 
national interest.” 

The type of legislation preferred by the 
citizens committee is along the lines of the 
bill prepared on a bipartisan basis and intro- 
duced by Representative CLEVELAND XI. 
Baire, Democrat, of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on General 
Education. This bill features lack of Fed- 
eral control, State and local determination 
of the use of funds, and economical adminis- 
trative arrangements that would probably 
require no additional State or Federal em- 
ployees, 

The program of the citizens committee in- 
cludes presentations by State education ofi- 
cials to show how the Federal funds would 
supplement State funds in financing better 
education, State Commissioners of Educa- 
tion Warren G. Hill, of Maine, and A. W. 
Ford, of Arkansas, appeared before the sub- 
committee today. 

“This bill obviates Federal control,” said 
Commissioner Hill, “which is an important 
consideration along Main Street. It is not 
complicated or obscure. It is readily under- 
standable and its objectives are clear. Popu- 
lar support will follow understanding, and 
this should not be difficult to obtain. If en- 
acted, this bill will provide badly needed 
assistance to education.” - 

Commissioner A. W. Ford, of Arkansas, also 
testified in favor of the bill. He explained 
that “the Federal funds would lift the level 
of education in the poorest school districts 
throughout the State. It would also provide 
additional Federal funds for improving li- 
brary facilities, purchase of equipment and 
supplies, payment of outstanding indebted- 
ness for school construction, and other criti- 
cal needs. The new approach is by far the 
best proposal yet offered Congress in the field 
of general financial assistance to elementary 
and secondary education.” 

Members of the Bipartisan Citizens Com- 
mittee for Federal Aid for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education, are as follows. 
Members serve as individuals, titles are for 
identification: 

Chairman: George J. Hecht, publisher, 
Parents’ magazine; and chairman, American 
Parents Committee, Inc. 

Executive vice chairman: Bernard Locker, 
Washington, D.O. 

William Benton, chairman of the board. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, former U.S. Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Barry Bingham, editor and publisher, 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 

James B, Conant, president emeritus, Har- 
vard University. 

Gardner Cowles, editor and president, Look 
magazine. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, former superintend- 
ent of schools of Chattanooga, Tenn,, and 
former U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Walt Disney, chairman of the board, Walt 
Disney Productions. 

Arthur S. Flemming, president, University 
of Oregon, former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Marion B. Folsom, director, Eastman Kodak 
Co.. former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 

Nelson C. Jackson, associate executive di- 
rector, National Urban League. 

Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America, former president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Austin J. McCaffrey, executive director, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, for- 
mer State Commissioner of Education of New 
Hampshire. 

Earl J. McGrath, executive officer, Institute 
of Higher Education, Teacher’s College, Co- 
lumbia University, former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

William C. Menninger, M.D., president, the 
Menninger Foundation. 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, American 
Vocational Association. 

James S. Peters, board chairman, Bank of 
Manchester, Georgia, and chairman, Georgia 
State Board of Education. 

Walter P. Reuther, president, International 
Union, United Automobile Workers. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, public and indus- 
trial relations counsel, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Harry Scherman, chairman, Book of the 
Month Club, and trustee, Committee on 
Economic Development. 

Howard K, Smith, news analyst, American 
Broadcasting Co. 

Jesse G. Stratton, farmer, member, Clin- 
ton, Okla., School Board, former president 
National School Boards Association. 


H.R. 10904: Appropriations for Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 10904) making 
*ppropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
4nd Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
Man, I am supporting this bill with a 
Sense of satisfaction and of pride in the 
Congress. In a very lerge sense, this bill 
Boes closer to every American home, is 
More intimately entwined with the heart- 
throbs in every American family, than 
any other legislative measure that has 
come or will come before us at this ses- 
Sion of the Congress. There is no wiser 
expenditure of the public moneys than 
that covered by the appropriations for 
the health, education, and welfare of the 

erican people. 

How many lives have been saved, how 
Many lives have been prolonged, how 
much grief has been spared the loved 
Ones in family circles can only be esti- 
mated, But I do know, and I take pride 

the fact, that largely owing to the 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode 

d (Mr. Focarty] and the dedicated 
tiombers of his subcommittee this Na- 
ion of ours has the greatest and all- 
usive program of medical research 
all the recorded history of mankind. 
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This program opens the door to a fu- 
ture in which no longer the dread dis- 
eases of cancer, heart, and other afflic- 
tions, now beyond the power of medi- 
cine and surgery to reach, will hang over 
every home, no one knowing when or 
where they will strike. Today some 20 
percent of the electors of the United 
States are 65 years of age or older. This 
compares with an average span of life 
of 30 or 40 years in many countries. 

It is most heartening to me, and I 
am sure to all my fellow Americans, that 
at a time in the history of the world 
when we are throwing billions of dollars 
into armaments and the instruments of 
human destruction we are financing on 
a scale heretofore unapproached a pro- 
gram to save and to prolong the lives of 
our people and to give to all mankind 
the benefits of our research. 

Mr. Chairman, I venture the predic- 
tion that long after the names of many 
great statesmen, who in their spheres 
have rendered herculean service, have 
been forgotten the name of JOHN FOGARTY 
will remain, an inspiration to oncoming 
generations, He is one of the very, very 
few men in all our political history who 
refused a seat in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, offered him on a silver platter. 
JoHN Focarty elected to remain in this 
body because of his devoted dedication 
to the task for humanity that providence 
had entrusted to him. The stature of 
JoHN Focarty towers among us in this 
historic Chamber where so many of the 
Nation’s great have grappled as giants 
with the problems of their times and 
have achieved eternal glory. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an ap- 
propriate time to mention a volume that 
recently has come from the press, en- 
titled “Patient Care Facilities; Con- 
struction Needs and Hill-Burton Accom- 
plishments.“ The volume, published by 
the American Hospital Association, 640 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, is the 
result of a research project financed by 
the National Institute of Health—grant 
W-43—and the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. The authors are Dr. Alan E. Trel- 
gar and Don Chill, respectively director 
and assistant director of the research, 
representing years of intensive study. 
I am happy to say that Mr. Chill is a 
former constituent of mine, a worthy 
son of parents who long have been out- 
standing leaders in the Hyde Park com- 
munity in Chicago and have contributed 
mightily to civic advancement. His 
mother, Rella Chill, has been among 
my most faithful friends and towers of 
strength in seven campaigns in the Sec- 
ond trict of Illinois. 

The Burton-Hill Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on August 13, 1946. It 
initiated a remarkable public policy that 
enabled the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit groups in the 
health field, to make grants for the con- 
struction of hospitals and related facil- 
ities that can serve the entire popula- 
tion. The Burton-Hill Act was a great 
forward-moving accomplishment of the 
Congress in the administration of Pres- 
ident Truman. 
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I recommend to my colleagues inter- 
ested in the subject the reading of this 
study of Dr. Trelgar and Mr. Chill, rep- 
resenting as I have said several years 
of searching quest for the facts and 
contained in a volume of 231 pages. 
Some of the conclusions reached by the 
authors may be controversial, but con- 
troversy when argued on both sides with 
sincerity and factual presentment is 
wholesome, and in this America of ours 
the issue finally is resolved in the good 
commonsense of the American people. 
The work of Dr. Trelgar and Mr. Chill 
is, as far as I know, the most complete 
study ever made of the operation of the 
Burton-Hill Act in the 16 years of its 
glorious history. 


Peter Francisco, Hercules of Revolution, 
Symbolized Great Portuguese Tradi- 
tions 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Anthony Cama of Lynn, Mass., which 
appeared in the Lynn Sunday Post on 
March 11, 1962: 

PETER FRANCISCO, HERCULES OF REVOLUTION, 
SYMBOLIZED Great PORTUGUESE TRADITIONS 
(By Anthony Cama of the Italian Center, 
Lynn) 

PETER FRANCISCO: HEROIC PORTUGUESE PATRIOT 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

A Hercules; a man of brawn, 

He fought to keep our country free. 
With Washington he swung his sword 

To conquer England’s tyranny. 

He was a Portuguese by birth 

And lived his life as bonded slave— 
Until he found the New World's earth 

Could be the free land for the brave. 


Francisco came to love this land 
And he knew what was right from wrong. 
He gave his heart and gave his hand 
To fill America with song. 
Francisco, all of Portugal, is bright 
With echoes of your deeds and fame. 
You fought to save our freedom's light. 
We praise and glorify your name. 
—ANTHONY CAMA, 


Although Portugal is not today a great 
world power, this tiny warm nation was one 
to be reckoned with in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Those were the magnificent exciting days 
of exploration, and Portuguese sailors were 
pioneers in searching for and finding many 
priceless new sea routes. Henry the Navi- 
gator, a great luminary in the struggle for 
the New World, encouraged exploration and 
colonization. Portuguese ships were the first 
to sail around Africa to reach India, and Por- 
tuguese ships were the first to reach Brazil. 

From beautiful Lisbon, the home port of 
important oceanic voyagers of discovery, 
sailed tiny craft which led the way to India, 
the Isles of Spice, the rivers of Brazil. 


INVASIONS 


Portugal was first settled by the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians and then invaded by 
the Greeks and later by the Romans. The 
Romans were conquered by the Goths in the 
fifth century, and the Goths, in turn, went 
down to defeat before the invading Moors 
in the eighth century. Late in the lith 
century the Moors were mastered by the 
Christian peoples under Ferdinand of Spain, 
for Portugal was a part of Spain. 

In 1095 Henry of Burgundy was made 
Count of Portugal, Henry's son, Alfonse I, 
wrested independence from Spain in the 12th 
century and became the first King of Portu- 
gal. The country reached its glorious peak 
in the 15th and 16th centuries with proud 
and wonderful explorations. 

Great credit is due Christopher Columbus, 
the immortal Italian discoverer of America, 
but the fabulous route to India was found 
by Vasco da Gama as he proudly carried 
the flag of Portugal. Da Gama, who came 
from a noble Portuguese family, went to sea 
asa boy. During that fantastic age of navi- 
gation and daring exploits, he heard the call 
of faraway lands, 

REACHED INDIA 

In 1947, 5 years after Columbus’ first voy- 
age, the King of Portugal commissioned Da 
Gama to explore a route to India by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which Bartholo- 
meu Dias had rounded several years earlier. 
Da Gama made the voyage, reached India, 
and returned to tell of the marvelous land, 
its mysteries, and its exotic spices and riches. 
Given the rank of a noble, Da Gama returned 
to India and in the year of his death became 
its viceroy. 

Henry the Navigator is Portugal's greatest 
pride, and all the world owes a great debt to 
this third surviving son of King John the 
Great. Henry early grew to love the sea and 
sought to enhance the power of his beloved 
land by exploration and discovery. He 
founded a school of navigation, bringing the 
finest astronomers and mathematicians to 
Sagres, where his observatory was located. 

He soon established Portugal as the leader 
in Atlantic navigation. His mariners, in- 
spired and daring, went forth to find the 
Azores, Canaries, and Madeira Islands as well 
as to map and explore the coast of Africa. 
The discoveries brought fame and riches to 
Portugal. 

INSPIRATION 

Henry did not live to see his greatest dream 
come true—the discovery of the route to 
India. But his fearless vision and inspira- 
tion were the fountainheads of Vasco da 
Gama's success for the glory of Portugal. 

It is, therefore, most proper that the pages 
of the Lynn Sunday Post bring this small 
but glorious story to the attention of the 
public. Our great Nation has made strides 
via the many contributions of citizens of 
other countries. Our philosophy of freedom 
and our immense modern progress and 
achievement are the result of the sacrifices 
and effort of men and women born in the 
crucibles of the anguish and sufferings of 
other lands. 

This writer and the editors of the Sunday 
Post are aware of the tremendous responsi- 
bility which a newspaper has to bring to the 
people's attention the names and deeds of 
outstanding men and women of foreign lands 
who fought and died that this soil could be 
the haven of all persecuted and freedom- 
hungry peoples. 

The golden age of Portuguese history is 
full of great names andevents. Batholomew 
Dias rounded the Cape of Good Hope, St. 
Francis Xavier and the poet, Luis de 
Camoens, lived in Goa, the Portuguese colony 
in India. 

TRIBUTE 


On Thursday, Gov. John A. Volpe will issue 
a tribute to honor Peter Francisco, a-boy of 
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Portuguese origin who settled in Virginia as 
a bond servant. 

When he enlisted at 16 in the Continental 
Army, he won his freedom. During the 
struggles of the Revolution his patriotism 
and physical strength were so extraordinary 
that they earned him the title of “Hercules 
of the Revolution.” With is 6-foot 
broadsword, made for him by order of Gen- 
eral Washington, he slew 11 men in one 
battle and in another engagement captured, 
single-handed, a cannon weighing 1,100 
pounds, lifted It, and turned It on the fiee- 
ing enemy. 

After the Revolution he served the State 
of Vorginia as sergeant at arms in the 


house of delegates and was always indus- . 


trious and temperate and a champion of the 
weak and the unprotected. 

The Sunday Post and this writer are proud 
to present these facts to the public. We 
honor and salute this great American patriot 
of Portuguese descent, Peter Francisco. 


Jefferson: “The American Revolution Is 
Intended for All Mankind” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 3, 1962, along with the re- 
form Democratic Clubs of New York's 
20th Congressional District, I sponsored 
our second annual community confer- 
ence—a forum on U.S. foreign policy. 
Many distinguished experts, including 
government officials and professors, par- 
ticipated in this nonpartisan all day con- 
ference which was attended by some 750 
residents of Manhattan’s West Side. I 
want again to congratulate Miss Ger- 
trude Miller, the conference director, and 
all those who worked so hard with her 
to make it such a success. The par- 
ticipating clubs were: The Riverside 
Democrats, F.D.R.-Woodrow Wilson 
Democrats, West Side Democratic Club, 
Reform Independent Democrats, An- 
sonia Independent Democrats, New 
Chelsea Club, J.F.K.-Midtown Demo- 
crats. 

Among the speakers was Gilbert Jonas, 
who reviewed the development of our 
foreign policy in southeast Asia. He 
stressed the importance of political re- 
forms in South Vietnam. He urged 
“positive intervention on the side of 
change” to bring about internal free- 
dom and social and economic progress 
in that strife-torn region. I commend 
his thought-provoking remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


Tue GENESIS or U.S. PoLICY IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


(By Gilbert Jonas) 

America’s diplomatic experience in south- 
east Asia is relatively recent. Prior to World 
War I, no foreign policy existed. With the 
exception of Thailand, every country in the 
region was ruled by European colonialists 
or the United States. The postwar decade 
was marked by a sudden transition to inde- 
pendence. with the Philippines 
in 1946 and Burma in 1948, the remaining 
countries—Indonesia, Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
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bodia, and Malaya—were granted national 
freedom. Only a few enclaves of traditional 
colonialism remain today. 

Except for the American fulfillment of its 
pledge to the Philippines, none of the colo- 
nial powers withdrew from their possessions 
willingly... However, the march of history, 
accelerated by Japan’s conquest of the Euro- 
pean rulers and by the general decline of 
European power during the war, had forced 
their departures. The British demonstrated 
the greatest realism by peacefully leaving 
Burma, which they had never wanted for 
itself anyway, and later also Malaya, after 
guaranteeing a target date for independence 
and then crushing the Communist insurrec- 
tion. 

In almost every southeast Asian country, 
the transition was marked by some degree 
of violence performed by the nationalists to 
oust their white rulers, who usually re- 
sponded in kind. The two most bitter and 
painful experiences were the 9-year Indo- 
chinese War, which contained the added ele- 
ment of the Communist-Western struggle, 
and the 4-year war in Indonesia. Arrayed 
against the nationalists in these encounters 
were the most stubborn colonialists, the 
French and Dutch respectively. 

Despite any achievements, the colonial ex- 
perience left deep scars and a residue of 
Asian-hatred for Europeans, white men in 
general, and the capitalist system which 
supposedly made imperialism inevitable. 
The postindependence period almost always 
produced extreme nationalism, nativism, a 
predilection for some form of socialism, and 
a web of problems based on archaic social 
systems overwhelmed by rising expectations. 
The revolutionary momentum which pro- 
duced national independence rarely stopped 
there—its ultimate objectives were to elim- 
inate poverty, disease, ignorance, injustice, 
and the pervasive feeling of second-class 
status. The formula was some combination 
of modernization and industrialization in a 
nationalist context. On rare occasions, in- 
ternal liberty accompanied the new order. 

From 1945 onward the United States be- 
came increasingly identified with the colo- 
nial policies of its European NATO allies, 
Before that our experience in Pacific Ocean 
Asia had been largely limited to China and 
Japan. The fall of China produced a na- 
tional trauma from which we have never 
fully recovered. Although we did press for 
the independence of India and Burma and 
actually provided the crucial pressure on the 
Dutch in 1949 for Indonesia's liberation, our 
policies on other colonial issues—in Africa 
as well as Asia—were at best ambiguous and 
inconsistent, thereby falling to persuade the 
new Asian nations that we adhered to our 
traditional anticolonialism, 

For example, America financed the French 
military commitment for NATO (about 61 
million daily) which roughly equaled the 
French expenditure in the Indochinese war 
for almost a decade. Without this aid, the 
French would have bankrupted their econ- 
omy and, Asians argued, given up the war 
far sooner. We never succeeded in persuad- 
ing the French to grant true independence 
to legitimate Indochinese, rather than the 
fraudulent formulas based on a corrupt and 
effete Emperor, Bao Dal. As a result, the 
Communists provided the only political al- 
ternative, rallying popular support and even- 
tually defeating the French Expeditionary 
Corps at Dienbienphu in 1954. Rightly or 
wrongly, the cause of the Communist-con- 
trolled Viet Minh was extremely popular 
among Asians of almost all political views, 
even the non-Communist Vietnamese. 
America’s association with France, however, 
convinced many Asian nationalists that, de- 
spite our ringing declarations, our sympa- 
thies and policies were colonialist in deed, 

On the other hand, the Communists fos- 
tered insurrections in the Philippines, Ma- 
laya, Burma, Indonesia, Laos, and Vietnam. 
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The Communist rebellions were not limited 
to so-called reactionary or pro-West re- 
gimes. For example, soon after Sukarno took 
the heim of the newly freed Indonesian Re- 
public, he was challenged by a critical revolt 
led by Stalinists. U Nu's neutral regime in 
Burma fought a continual armed struggle 
against separate politico-military forces of 
Stalinists and Trotskyites, as well as against 
Chinese Communist and Chinese Nationalist 
troops. No state in the region has been 
spared by the Communists, Subversion, ter- 
ror, and violence initiated by Communists 
have been periodically revealed by neutral- 
ist Cambodia and pro-West Thailand. The 
Socialist government of Singapore has re- 
cently been threatened by its old support- 
ers, a collection of left trade unionists and 
Communists. 

In this context, American policy has 
evolyed slowly, sporadically, and inconsist- 
ently. It has given the appearance of little 
thought and less comprehension. In the 
1950's, largely under Mr. Dulles! guidance 
but also as a carryover from Mr. Acheson, it 
developed a posture based on one overriding 
premise: that our primary interest in South- 
east Asin was to contain the Communist 
tide by any means whatsoever—the more 
direct, the better. This policy was initi- 
ated in other parts of the world by Mr. Ache- 
son and carried to its illogical extremes by 
Mr, Dulles, It resulted in at least six falla- 
cious and self-defeating policy approaches 
which probably caused America greater long- 
term harm. 

First, our policymakers determined that 
the United States must choose between its 
NATO allies and the long-term interests of 
the southeast Asian nations. It was argued 
that implicitly an option for the latter would 
weaken or destroy the NATO alliance. Thus, 
we supported the vestiges of European co- 
lionialism as the lesser evil and as the better 
immediate defense against Communist ex- 
pansion than real independence was thought 
to offer. 

Second, American policy accorded a pre- 
ponderant emphasis on military means to 
defend Asia. Our aid to Taiwan, Korea, and 
Vietnam since the early fifties has accounted 
for more than three-fourths of all American 
aid to Asia east of India. For the most part, 
this was military aid. Only in recent years 
have we turned from modest technical assist- 
ance to somewhat more ambitious develop- 
mental aid. 

Third, and as an outgrowth of the previ- 
ous policy, we granted support to any regime 
which declared its loyalty to our stated ob- 
jectives. Too often these regimes were so 
stagnant, feudal, unresponsive to the ma- 
terial aspirations af the people, and/or op- 
pressive, that we not only aided the Commu- 
nists In achieving their objectives but, by 
identifying ourselves with unpopular rulers, 
also destroyed a great measure of American 
prestige and popularity in the region. 

Fourth, our statesmen frequently articu- 
lated and translated into policy an official 
abhorrence for neutralism. Mr. Dulles him- 
self labeled neutralism “immoral”. The 
fact that American policy in the first cen- 
tury of the Republic was itself premedi- 
tatedly neutralist escaped his memory. And, 
of course, in recent years our declared neu- 
trallty on certain colonial questions led 
many Asians to question how categorical 
was Mr. Dulles’ imperative. The conse- 
quence of this narrow approach was a gen- 
eral hostility to or suspicion of American 
objectives in the neutralist nations as well 
as among nongovernmental sectors of the 
alined countries. Indonesia and Burma ac- 
tually rejected American offers of aid, the 
latter expelling our point 4 mission. 

Fifth, American policy insisted upon 
alinement through bilateral pacts and 
SEATO, the being that whosoever 
signed on the dotted line was a reliable 
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friend and actually contributed to the non- 
Communist strength of the region. Recent 
events have demonstrated the fallacy of both 
expectations. 

Finally, by confusing the struggle between 
communism and democracy as one between 
economic systems, we often tended to insist 
on free enterprise formula for the use of 
our aid, This either proved inapplicable to 
new Asian nations or frightened off possible 
recipients who believed we were anxious to 
reestablish traditional colonialism in a new 
package. 

As we entered the sixties under a new 
administration, some of the past policy er- 
rors now seem apparent to almost every 
responsible party. The right and propriety 
of neutralism is no longer questioned in the 
highest policymaking levels, despite our dis- 
enchantment with the Belgrade Conference. 
We are in some aid programs changing the 
proportion of aid to favor economic and 
social development. We are no longer in- 
sisting on formal allegiance or alliance. 
SEATO is largely a dead horse—albeit one 
which never really left thé starting gate. 
President Kennedy appears less interested 
in exporting free enterprise, more tolerant 
of State-owned or State-run ventures recelv- 
ing our aid, and far more pragmatic rather 
than doctrinaire in economic policies, (One 
cannot be as confident of some of his sub- 
ordinates.) 

However, in two major, perhaps crucial, 
ways we have not yet changed. First, we 
allowed our British and French allies in 
SEATO to determine our course of action 
in Laos last April. After a ringing Presi- 
dential declaration that we would defend 
Laos in March, a few weeks later at the 
SEATO meeting in Bangkok, we accepted 
the ultimatum of the European powers who 
refused to join any armed venture in Laos. 
In opposition to the British and French (the 
same foreign ministries which were subvert- 
ing our liberal Congo policy) our Asian 
allies—Thailand, Philippines, Malaya, Paki- 
stan, South Vietnam, and even Australia 
and New Zealand—pleaded forcefully for a 
tough stand and offered troops. The net 
result, from my own firsthand observation, 
was a growing conviction that the United 
States is withdrawing from the region and, 
when the chips are down, will not defend any 
southeast Asian nation, neutralist or alined, 
from an aggressor. Paradoxically, it was the 
colonially oriented diplomats, representing 
nations no longer protecting vital interests 
in the region, who persuaded us to default. 
In my view, Britain and France feared that 
a Western commitment in southeast Asia 
would seriously detract from the Western 
capacity to protect their more vital inter- 
ests in the Middle East and Africa. But their 
vital interests, outside of Europe, have rarely 
been synonymous with those of the United 
States. 

Second, we still pursue the bird-in-hand 
approach to Southeast Asian regimes, even 
where their popularity is clearly negligible 
and their policies increasingly oppressive. 
President Kennedy's major test came last 
November and December in South Vietnam 
where a 2-year Communist guerrilla war has 
substantially weakened the Diem regime. 
Diem's response to this challenge was pri- 
marily military, coupled with further sup- 
pression of all non-Communist dissidents. 
His local administrators had become increas- 
ingly harsh in their relations with the 
peasantry. The peasants had been squeezed 
between two forms of terror, the victims of 
double taxation, double conscription, twin 
reprisal. But the Communists to a large 
degree have persuaded the peasantry that 
they will win and that they are the only 
political alternative. The lesson from Mao to 
Guevara is clear enough; counter guerrilla 
warfare requires political methods and alter- 
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natives, as well as military and economic 
ones. When Diem proved intractable, we 
threatened to cut off aid until he instituted 
the requisite political changes. Tragically, 
however, we permitted Diem to call our bluff 
after he promised reforms in the military 
and economic areas. The non-Communist 
Vietnamese who can no longer support Diem 
were in effect undercut. As a result, every 
day that passes without the necessary politi- 
cal reforms brings a Communist victory 
closer in South Vietnam. This failure to 
stand by our demand for political reform as a 
basic condition for American aid will jeop- 
ardize the Kennedy-aid program not only 
in Southeast Asia but in Latin America and 
Africa as well. 

I submit that American protection of the 
national integrity of all southeast Asian na- 
tions, including the neutralists, is a legiti- 
mate objective of foreign policy. It is con- 
sistent with our interests and our traditional 
ideals. Protecting freedom, even with armed 
might, Is as liberal as the fight for civil rights 
at home. But the general criterion for such 
a commitment should be the regime’s capac- 
ity to survive and its willingness to mobilize 
all its talents and resources for this end. 
Survivability is not simply a military ques- 
tion. Nor is it a matter of political and eco- 
nomic Institutions alone. It involves popu- 
lar participation and support, economic and 
social progress, planning, and adequate 
psychological measures, because the primary 
threat to national independence in south- 
east Asia is through subversion and guerrilla 
warfare, not from conventional conflict. The 
United States must Insist on all the neces- 
sary changes, including the political, as a 
condition of our aid. Otherwise, we must be 
prepared to withdraw our ald from a specific 
country until a better alternative appears. 

At home, our Asian policy faces two great 
dangers. From the extremes—right and 
left—we receive the usual cacaphony of 
slogans and oversimplifications to problems 
which have no easy answer, perhaps no an- 
swer at all. This can force a highly sensitive 
political vehicle such as the present admin- 
istration to precipitous acts, ranging from 
overcommitment to withdrawal. 

The other danger is more intellectual and 
I refer to 
the Walter Lippmann thesis that we must 
limit our commitments because our capac- 
ities are limited—a truism with which intel- 
ligent men cannot disagree. However, Mr. 
Lippmann argues further that southeast 
Asia is beyond our capacity to defend, ergo, 
it is a natural sphere of influence for China, 
Unfortunately, this view seems to be shared 
by such eminent legislators as Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT and MANSFIELD. The ultimate conse- 
quence of such a policy is the Chinese con- 
quest of southeast Asia and subsequently 
India. We cannot, in my view, accept this 
alternative without returning to a fortress 
America policy (expanded to include Western 
Europe) which is as obsolete as the bow and 
arrow. 

Our only alternative, I believe, is positive 
intervention on the side of change. We need 
a restoration of our own revolutionary spirit. 
As Jefferson said: The American Revolution 
is intended for all mankind.” Social and 
economic progress, the growth of internal 
freedom and national independence are all 
goals consistent with American national in- 
terests. They are also the most effective, 
perhaps the only, antidotes to communism. 
As Chester Bowles recently observed: Our 
objectives must be clearly stated: It is in the 
creation of viable societies in which true 
freedom of choice becomes increasingly pos- 
sible. And again let us take heart in the 
thought that no free nation in which social 
and economic p is taking place has 
ever of its own independent choice accepted 
Communist rule,” 
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Self-Government for District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate District Committee has indicated 
it will soon hold hearings on President 
Kennedy’s home rule bill (S. 2342) which 
provides for a locally elected mayor and 
seven-man city council for the District 
of Columbia. Senator Morse has a bill 
pending, S. 287, and there are bills pend- 
ing in the House by Congressman 
SCHWENGEL (H.R. 7198), Congressman 
AucHincLoss (H.R. 5465), Congressman 
Yates (H.R. 49), Congressman MULTER 
(H. R. 830), and Congressman ASHLEY 
(H.R. 3151). In the 86th Congress the 
House considered four different bills and 
the Senate passed S. 1681, which did not 
pass in the House. Year after year the 
time of Congress and the time of the Sen- 
ate District Committee and the House 
District Committee is consumed with 
lengthy testimony by interested wit- 
nesses in long hearings on various home 
rule bills. Not only is a great deal of 
time consumed in these hearings, but 
it imposes an unreasonably large ex- 
pense on Congress to devote so much 
reffort to this one subject year after 
year. Local self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was tried for over 70 
years, and ultimately abandoned because 
of its continual failure. In 1802 Wash- 
ington had a mayor appointed by the 
President and a city council elected by 
the people. In 1812 the city council was 
permitted to elect a mayor. From 1820 
until 1871 the mayor was elected by the 
People every 2 years. In a recent book by 
James H. Whyte, entitled “The Uncivil 
War,” which is very fayorably written 
from the standpoint of the District of 
Columbia, there is an account of the last 
mayor’s election in Washington in 1869, 
which ultimately resulted in Congress 
doing away with the mayor system of 
government. The writer says “the Wash- 
ington municipal election of 1869 was 
also a bloody one.” A riot developed, 
stones were thrown by a mob, and the 
police were obliged to fire into the crowd 
to disperse it, killing one person and 
wounding a score of others. 

The incumbent mayor claimed that 
the election laws fraudulent, and refused 
to turn over the office to his elected 
successor. Finally, the new mayor had 
to break in the door. Under the last 
mayor the city of Washington fell into 
a financial crisis, and even the furniture 
in the mayor's office was seized after a 
court judgment had been granted to a 
local firm on a bill for furnishing goods 
to the District government. The Senate 
District Committee investigated the city 
government, and found it was overdrawn 
at the bank and had $100,000 in dis- 
honored checks. The salaries of teach- 
ers, police, laborers, and employees of 
the fire and other departments were in 
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arrears and there was no money to pay 
them. In 1871 Congress abolished all 
the existing forms of the mayor-type of 
government, and consolidated the entire 
District of Columbia into a territorial 
form of government, consisting of a Gov- 
ernor appointed by the President, and a 
legislative assembly, consisting of a coun- 
cil of 11 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and a House of Delegates of 22 
members elected by the local citizens. 
This type of government was unable to 
solve the tremendous financial problems 
of the District, and was finally abolished 
by Congress in 1874 when the District 
once more was tottering on the brink of 
the financial abyss. 

Things have changed a great deal since 
1874. However, the fact remains that 
the District of Columbia is an unique 
place, founded solely for the purpose of 
being the permanent home of the Na- 
tional Government. The residents here 
now have a right to vote for President 
and Vice President under the 23d amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Like 
other Americans, they should be able 
to elect the officials who make the laws 
that regulate their lives in some form 
of local self-government. But the na- 
tional interest does not permit us in 
Congress to return to the mayor-type 
of government which was such a failure 
in the 1870's. Therefore, it does not seem 
in the national interest to devote time 
in each session of Congress to long hear- 
ings on the merits of proposed mayor and 
city council forms of government similar 
to those discredited by the historic rec- 
ords. The local residents in the District 
of Columbia have a great concern with 
local self-government. The rest of the 
people of the United States have a con- 
cern with the District of Columbia as the 
seat of the National Government. I am 
introducing a bill today to authorize a 
joint select committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to in- 
quire into a proper form of local self- 
government for the District of Colum- 
bia. Such a committee, rather than 
concerning itself with the specific provi- 
sions of a specific bill, will invite wit- 
nesses and political scientists from all 
over the United States to address them- 
selves to the proposition of whether or 
not the national interest can be ade- 
quately protected under any form of lo- 
cal self-government, while at the same 
time allowing District of Columbia resi- 
dents to exercise the basic right of elect- 
ing the people who make the laws. Both 
the Republican and Democratic national 
platforms call for self-government for 
the District of Columbia, as well as na- 
tional representation. Lam hopeful that 
the best minds in the field of government 
addressed to this specific problem can 
Suggest to us in Congress some way to 
protect the national interest and at the 
same time accommodate the natural de- 
sires of the local residents of the District. 
A joint select committee of the kind I 
am asking Congress to establish will be 
able to inquire into this entire problem 
objectively and free from the pressures 
which naturally arise in connection with 
@ specific bill. When that committee 
makes its report to Congress, we will have 
some guidelines to help us in our delib- 
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erations on whether or not local self- 
government is feasible for the District 
of Columbia, and, if so, what form it 
should take. 


U.S. Overseas Airline Suspended by Air 


Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
several previous occasions I have taken 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives to explain the dismay that many 
of us share concerning the operating 
practices of the supplemental airline in- 
dustry. This type of airline performs un- 
der what is in fact, a dual standard 
enforced by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Federal Aviation Agency. Other 
airlines are required to maintain cer- 
tificates of public necessity and conven- 
ience as are the supplements. Operating 
under this authority, most carriers must 
maintain minimum standards of safety 
and fiscal responsibility. It has been 
my contention from the beginning that 
the CAB and the FAA—either by over- 
sight—or lack of vigilance and diligence 
to their responsibility under Public Law 
86-861—-which expired on March 14, 
1962—have not been requiring proper 
maintenance of these factors as it ap- 
plies to supplemental airlines. I be- 
lieve I showed this very adequately in 
a special orders on September 18, 1961 
and March 13, 1962. 

I believe the article which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News under 
date of March 29, 1962, by Mr. Jack 
Steele, Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
once again provides a clear-cut exam- 
ple of this contention. The military has 


- properly discontinued the use of this 


supplemental service of the U.S. Over- 
seas Airlines for, first, “discrepancies,” 
second, “marginal safety record,” third, 
“unsatisfactory performance,” fourth 
“confusing and contradictory financial 
information.” 

My question to be put before my 
colleagues in the House is that if this 
information has been so apparent to the 
military—where has the CAB and the 
FAA been in finding out this informa- 
tion? 

The performance records and finan- 
cial reports are and have been available 
to the CAB and the FAA respectively 
and they must now clearly explain why 
in their judgment these agencies should 
be different from the military. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Overseas AIRLINE SUSPENDED BY 
Am Force 
(By Jack Steele) 

The Air Force disclosed today it has sus- 
pended U.S. Oversea Alrlines—one 
Nation's largest nonskeds—from transport- 
ing military passengers both in this country 
and overseas. 
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The Air Force said its Military Air Trans- 
port Service (MATS) had “withdrawn ap- 
proval” of the line for “discrepancies” in its 
operations—including a “marginal safety 
record.“ 

It also accused the so-called “supple- 
mental” airline of “unsatisfactory perform- 
ance” and of having submitted to MATS 
“confusing and contradictory financial infor- 
mation.” 

ORDER 

Without MATS approval, nonscheduled 
airlines are barred from carrying military 
passengers under an order issued by Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara after 74 Army 
recrults were killed in a crash of a non- 
sked plane near Richmond, Va., last Novem- 
ber. 

U.S. Overseas, based at Cape May, N. J., has 
operated a worldwide alr service for both 
civilians and military personnel. Its reg- 
ular routes Include runs to Hawaii, Okinawa, 
Puerto Rico, coast to coast, and to Florida. 

Its president, Dr. Ralph Cox, a former 
Pittsburgh dentist; heatedly denied the 
MATS charges. 

He said U.S. Overseas had a good record” 
and had flown more than 2 billion passenger- 
miles since 1946 without a fatal accident. 

PREDICTION 

Dr. Cox predicted his airline would regain 
MATS clearance in a few days after cor- 
recting what he called a few minor and 
technical flaws. 

But the suspension already has kicked up 
& major fuss in Congress, where House- 
Senate conferees are deadlocked over legis- 
lation to extend the life of the non-skeds. 

Dr. Cox and other U.S, Overseas repre- 
sentatives had been among the most active 
lobbyists for a bill that would continue the 
authority of non-skeds to operate individ- 
ually ticketed service for both military and 
civilian passengers. 

BEHIND DOORS 

Senator THRUSTON B. Morton, Republican, 
of Kentucky, told the conferees at a closed- 
door session yesterday of the suspension of 
U.S. Overseas. He declared U.S. Overseas 
was the only major non-sked which depends 
heavily on individually ticketed filghts for 
revenue, 

Other conferees sald later Dr. Cox or his 
representatives had either written them or 
called at their offices to urge them to vote 
for a bill.which would continue this contro- 
versial authority. 

House conferees refused to budge yester- 
day from the House-passed bill which would 
ban individually ticketed flights by non- 
skeds. The Senate conferees split four to 
four on this issue. The conferees broke up 
without agreement and without setting a 
time to meet again. 

Dr. Cox told Scripps-Howard newspapers 
his airline's business was divided about 
equally between charter and individually 
ticketed flights. He said its civilian flights 
were continuing despite the MATS ban. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 


for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
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of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Marca 19, 1962. 


The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of a letter that was sent to 
Chairman Mr. SMITH. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARIA ROSOLA, 


Marc 19, 1962. 
The Honorable K. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: We American stu- 
dents of Little Flower High School in Phil- 
adelphia, uphold the Ukrainian-born stu- 
dents of our school, who ask you Mr. Chair- 
man to support the resolution of House Res- 
olution 211 on creation of Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Yours truly, 

Maria Rosola, Eleanor Rocchi, Mary 
Ann Sain, Helene Roman, Mary Sa- 
bal, Frances Santomo, Salz- 
mann, Regina Robie, Dorothy L. 
Schad, Kathleen J. Scannell, Phyllis 
Scialanca, Veronica Grabowski, Eliz- 
abeth Chandler, Kathleen Pettinger, 
Nora Gleason, Rosemary Marrafino, 
Mary Jane Stoltz, Mary Lou Dover, 
Cath. Jane Danvers, Theresa Clark, 
Patricia Lowry, Martha Mamchyn, 
Marian Welhan, Linda Shedzielewcki, 
Kathleen Wadas, Savelina Landivar, 
Marie Heltzinger, Rose Marie Nowrzi- 
pusk, Mary Hettel, Sharon Foley, 
Jean Schiano, Yaroslawa Rosola, So- 
phia Rosola, Bellan Koebanoush. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y.. 
March 10, 1962. 


Mr. Danret J. FLOOD, 
Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a copy of the letter 
sent to Congressman HucH L. Carey. We 
thank you for your kind and very important 
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work on behalf of the Captive Nations and 
wish you success. 
Sincerely yours, 
CYMBALA, 
BRooxkiyNn, N.Y. 

March 10, 1962. 
Hon. Congressman Hon L. Carry, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Being your voters from the 12th 
Congressional District in Brooklyn, N.Y., we 
kindly request that you heartily support the 
resolution about the “Captive Nations Com- 
mittee” in the House of Representatives. 
Such a committee will perform invaluable 
informational work to our people and our 
Government and also serve to focus world- 
wide attention on the writhing millions 
yearning to be free from the yoke of Mos- 
cow's colonial empire. The committee would 
produce recommendations of greatest value 
to our vital national interest, 

Thank you in advance for the valuable 
help in this case. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN CYMBALA. 
EUGENIA M. CYMBALA. 
CATHARINA Conus. 
Srnacusx, N. V., 
March 10, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Sm: Enclosed is a copy of a letter to 
the Honorable Congressman Howarp W. 
Smr, regarding his support for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 
MYRON Srponowren, 
Chairman. 
I. ROMANIUK, 
Secretary. 
Marcu 10, 1962, 


The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran S: The members of the Syracuse 
branch of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America very strongly support the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Therefore, our request to you, 
sir, is to give your favorable consideration 
and full support to the resolution (H. Res. 
211) asking for the establishment of such a 
committee. The captive nations are a weak- 
est and most vital point in the structure of 
the Soviet Russia’s empire and these cap- 
tive nations should be given every possible 
attention In our effort to halt the Red 
menace from spreading and eventually to 
help them to return to the family of free 
nations. 

We cannot comprehend how could the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
oppose the establishment of this committee 
and how little knowledge of the central and 
east European political background has been 
shown by the State Department dealing with 
eastern and central European affairs when 
the Secretary of State expressed his opinion 
that certain captive nations are traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union and that the estab- 
lishment of such a committee would place 
the U.S. Government in the undesirable po- 
sition of advocating the dismemberment of 
a historical state of Soviet Union? This 
statement definitely shows a lack of knowl- 
edge of the political situation in the Soviet 
Union. z 

The establishment of such a committee 
will greatly help not only the State Depart- 
ment but also the other Government agen- 
cles in formulation of their policies in deal- 
ing with the Communist menace, 
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Our request to you, sir, is to help the 
establishment of a permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to become a reality. 


Thank you. 
MYRON SyYDOROWYCH, 
Chairman. 
I. ROMANIUK, 
Secretary. 


Marc 11, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Rules Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupce SMITH: The resolution creat- 
ing Captive Nations Week received unani- 
mous approval when it was passed, but is 
likely to be ignored or forgotten under the 
present administration. We need the new 
and much more important approach offered 
in Mr. FLoop’s House Resolution 211 to es- 
tablish a special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

Considering our own danger of finding 
ourselves in that captive category, public 
awareness of all it has meant elsewhere is 
essential. This is the year of decision: do 
we keep our freedom, by great effort, or lose 
it through ignorance and fear? 

Please approve House Resolution 211 and 
getit out on the floor of the House without 
delay. I think it is a great bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROMAINE L. POINDEXTER. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 28, 1961. 
The Honorable D. J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Have heard reports that you are 
attempting to set up a House Committee on 
Captive Nations. I would be most interested 
in doing anything in my power to help you 
in your endeavor. This committee plus Rep- 
representative PILLION’sS resolution, House 
Resolution 447, are certainly the first and 
most important steps to a real positive ap- 
proach in our war with communism. 

If I may be of assistance, I would appre- 
ciate a reply. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. J. RONALD JOHNSON, 


Amplified Views on Angola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post recently sent its edi- 
torial page editor, Robert H. Estabrook, 
into Angola to investigate conditions in 
this Portuguese West African province. 
Mr. Estabrook wrote an excellent series 
of articles which my colleague, the Hon- 
orable Hastincs KEITH, of Massachu- 
setts, introduced into the RECORD. I 
compliment Mr. KEITH for bringing Mr. 
Estabrook’s observations to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. To make the 
Record complete on Mr. Estabrook’s 
comments on Angola, which is so often 
misrepresented by spokesmen for various 
groups in the United States, I, under 
unanimous consent, include a telegram 
sent by Mr. Estabrook to Newsweek mag- 
azine: 

Your condensation of my notes about 
Angola (International, Feb. 26), taken alone, 
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inadvertently gave an unbalanced impres- 
sion of conditions there. 

In amplification, it should be pointed out 
that the conclusion of my series in the 
Washington Post was that despite many past 
abuses and present shortcomings Portuguese 
administrators now really are trying quickly 
to make amends. Reforms instituted last 
September to give Africans equal rights could 
make a big difference. 

The time is indeed very short, and recog- 
nition of this has not yet percolated through 
to all officials in Lisbon. But, after the 
Congo experience, the demands for im- 
mediate independence for Angola appear un- 
realistic in view of the state of education 
and training among Africans. There also is 
a sizable white minority to consider. 

What the Portuguese say they want to 
achieve autodetermination“ in a multi- 
racial commonwealth—seems to me prefer- 
able to any practicable alternative I can 
see. 

ROBERT H, ESTABROÒK. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Reapportionment of Legislative Districts 
by Federal Edict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, article IH 
section 2, of the U.S. Constitution, con- 
fers upon the U.S. Congress exclusive 
right to define and regulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The same section of our 
Constitution confers upon Congress the 
exclusive power to establish and main- 
tain Federal courts inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10992, 
having for its purpose, defining the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Supreme Court and 
all Federal courts inferior thereto, in cer- 
tain instances. The bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That neither 
the Supreme Court of the United States, nor 
any Federal court inferior thereto, shall have 
jurisdiction, either original or appellate, to 
change, modify, direct, or set aside any ap- 
portionment or reapportionment of legisla- 
tive districts adopted by the law-making 
bodies of the respective States, 


The Supreme Court decision in the 
Tennessee apportionment case—Baker 
against Carr, decided March 26, 1962— 
marks a new and shocking interference 
by the Federal judiciary with the right of 
the sovereign States to conduct their do- 
mestic affairs. Going far beyond any al- 
leged denial of franchise because of race, 
color, religion, or sex, reversing a uni- 
form course of prior judicial decisions, 
the Court asserts a novel judicial power 
under which the Federal courts are en- 
couraged to intervene in what are essen- 
tially political questions, heretofore uni- 
formly entrusted to the States. This 
unfortunate decision does not arise out 
of any issue dividing the North and the 
South. It must prove as obnoxious to 
Michigan as to Louisiana; to California 
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as to Virginia. As an instrument for de- 
stroying the delicate balance of State- 
Federal relationships, it is unique and 
unprecedented, even for a court well- 
known for its disregard of the rights of 
the States. 

The decision in the Tennessee appor- 
tionment case is a wide departure from 
the wise policy of judicial restraint. It 
strikes destructively at the Federal 
Union obtained by the Constitution. 

The Court has assumed for the Fed- 
eral judiciary, power to review the acts of 
a State legislature respecting the appor- 
tionment or reapportionment of the 
State into legislative districts. This as- 
sumption of jurisdiction necessarily im- 
plies the assumption of power to direct 
by judicial edict any such apportionment 
or reapportionment in a manner agree- 
able to the views of the Federal courts 
rather than to those of the legislature or 
the people of the respective States. In 
order to reach this conclusion the court 
reversed and set at naught a long line of 
decisions of the Supreme Court holding 
that if had no such power as it now as- 
sumes to exercise. 

The time has now come when we must 
recognize that the Supreme Court is 
using, and for a long time has used, the 
nebulous provisions of section 1 of the 
14th amendment to nullify explicit pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Not regard- 
ing the provisions of article 1, section 8 
of the Constitution, to wit: “Congress 
shali have power to make all laws which 
may be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution all powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States or any department or 
offices thereof,” the Supreme Court has 
not only placed interpretation on the 
powers delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment by section 1 of the 14th amend- 
ment, but it has by judicial fiat sought 
to carry such interpretation into execu- 
tion in plain defiance of the explicit man- 
date of the Constitution. 

Section 5 of the 14th amendment, far 
from obviating the above provision of 
article 1, section 8, undertakes to pre- 
serve to Congress all powers regarding 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
14th amendment, by the following lan- 
guage: 

Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this 
article, 


If the Supreme Court can usurp the 
powers of Congress with respect to en- 
forcing the provisions of the 14th 
amendment, why can it not usurp the 
powers exclusively delegated to Congress 
by article 1, section 8. The language of 
delegation is exactly the same, that is 
to say: 

Congress shall have power. 


From a reading of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court during recent years, 
without recourse to the Constitution and 
the amendments thereto, one must con- 
clude that the 10th amendment had been 
deleted from the Constitution. In case 
this amendment has been forgotten it 
reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the peopte. 
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For many years the Supreme Court 
has been encroaching upon the powers 
of the States, without so much as men- 
tioning the 10th amendment, the great 
bastion established by the Constitution 
to preserve the States. 

The Congress must begin to consider 
whether a disposition is not developing 
through the vast powers assumed by the 
Supreme Court and the Executive to 
crush Congress between the upper and 
nether millstones of the overwhelming 
powers of the judicial and executive de- 
partments. 

The bill does not deprive any ag- 
grieved person or set of persons of a 
forum to which they may go for redress 
in this class of cases. The courts of the 
respective States have ample powers 
which they may and do frequently exer- 
cise. 

Congress has a clear duty to undo the 
mischief of the Tennessee decision 
through exercise of its power to with- 
draw the jurisdiction which the Federal 
courts have now assumed in such cases. 
The bill which I have introduced does 
just that. 

If our distinctive way of life which all 
patriotic Americans love and cherish is 
to survive, an end must be made forth- 
with to these Federal incursions into the 
rights of the States and localities, 

Congress has the power to lay the 
hand of restraint upon the Federal ju- 
diciary and stop these judicial indiscre- 
tions and abuses. I hope it has the will. 


False Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable disap- 
pointment that we learned of the deci- 
sion of the U.S. Marine Corps to dis- 
continue its Reserve unit in Zanesville, 
Ohio, on April 1. We understand this 
unit, the 77th Rifle Company, is being 
discontinued “in the interests of eco- 
nomy.” 

This unit has been judged an out- 
standing one in the performance of its 
training mission and we have been proud 
that the Marine Corps was represented 
in southeastern Ohio. We question this 
decision to deactivate the unit for the 
reasons offered. I believe the following 
editorial in the March 21 edition of the 
Zanesville Times Recorder expresses 
widespread sentiment about this action 
and poses broader policy questions that 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Congress: 


FALSE Economy? 


The decision to close down the Marine 
Corps Reserve unit in Zanesville is to be 
regretted, 

It means that the young men of south- 
eastern Ohio will be denied the opportunity 
to enlist in the Marine Reserve unless they 
are willing to travel long distances to the 
larger cities. 
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It means that the community will lose a 
military organization that has compiled an 
excellent record of public service and combat 
readiness during the past 9 years. 

The official announcement said the move 
was being made in the “interests of econ- 
omy.” It is also apparently a part of à na- 
tionwide plan to reorganize the Marine 
Reserve that was recently revealed by unoffi- 
cial but authoritative military publications. 

But is it true economy to close the ranks 
to the men who live in the smaller cities 
and towns across the Nation, as the new 
plan apparently calls for? 

We can name one smalltown fighting man 
who has become probably the most famous 
Marine of all time: Astronaut John H. Glenn. 

Is it true economy to save a few dollars 
when another branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is willing to spend a million dollars to 
find out why a baby monkey loves its 
mother? 


Storm Damage on the South Jersey Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, by now we 
all are familiar with the terrible storm 
results, which have been visited upon 
the Atlantic seaboard during the week 
of March 5. Immediately upon being 
advised of the storm on Wednesday, 
March 7, I made my way to my Second 
Congressional District, which includes 
the coastal bay area of Atlantic, Cape 
May, and Cumberland Counties in New 
Jersey. I traveled and inspected the 
coast all the way from Brigantine to 
Cape May Point, and up into the Dela- 
ware Bay. The damage and loss which 
I saw is beyond description. It remains 
now to rebuild, repair, and replace, and 
this cannot be done without great help 
from the Federal Government, which I 
am pleased to say is in process. 

The storm had not completely abated 
before the Corps of Engineers was check- 
ing the damage done to the shoreline, 
and under the direction of the Office of 
Emergency Planning commenced imme- 
diate operations to protect several areas 
from ocean breakthroughs to the bay by 
erecting barriers and fill. The Corps 
of Engineers is to be commended for the 
splendid cooperation extended in this 
early emergency even before overall in- 
spection and planning was possible. 

My purpose at this point is to com- 
mend the great work and cooperation 
given to the Office of Civil Defense and 
Disaster Control in each of the three 
counties by the U.S. Coast Guard and 
the New Jersey National Guard. The 
men I came in contact with were from 
the U.S. Coast Guard Receiving Center 
at Cape May, the Coast Guard stations 
along the coastal area, the National 
Guard units from all over New Jersey in- 
cluding the federalized 91st Air Squad- 
ron out of Pomona in Atlantic County. 
Each of the Coast Guard installations, 
which I visited was severely damaged, 
and the personnel had great difficulty 
in continuing in service, and yet they 
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were able to meet every call which was 
made by the Office of Civil Defense and 
municipal agencies in the saving of lives, 
and protecting the welfare to the great- 
est extent possible through the storm 
period. The National Guard and air 
corps units did rescue work with their 
halftracks and jeeps and stood guard 
and patrol duty against looters. The 
civil defense could not have carried out 
its plan of action without their help. 
As specific examples of their work, I de- 
sire to place in the Recorp at this point 
two letters from Leland A. Stanford, 
County Coordinator of the Office of Civil 
Defense and Disaster Control of Cape 
May County to Rear Adm. William 
Shields, commanding officer of the US. 
Coast Guard Receiving Center at Cape 
May, and to Maj. Gen. James F. Cant- 
well, Department of Defense, Trenton, 
N.J., two officers who deserve special 
commendation for their personal serv- 
ice, advice, and organizing ability once 
given their assignment and task by Le- 
land Stanford, the very capable county 
coordinator. 

The two letters follow: 

County or Cape May Oprricre or 
Crvm DEFENSE AND DISASTER 
CONTROL, 

March 20, 1962. 
Rear Adm. WILLIAM SHTELDS, 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Coast Guard Re- 
ceiving Center, Cape May, NJ. 

Dear ApMInAL Sts: May I take this 
means of expressing the appreciation of all 
of us in civil defense, as well as that of the 
many citizens of Cape May County, who owe 
so much to the splendid cooperation and 
actions of the men of your command, both 
at the receiving center and at moorings. 
The actions of the U.S. Coast Guard during 
the recent disaster exemplify in full the 
highest traditions of your service and will 
long be remembered by all of those who ben- 
efitted. 

I would request, sir, that you commend 
the crew of the 30-foot motor sailor from 
Sea Isle City who made such a valiant at- 
tempt to pick up the oxygen from the Na- 
tional Guard unit at Avalon for transfer 
to Mercy Hospital and who made the trip un- 
der the most adverse and hazardous condi- 
tions during the peak storm hours. At the 
same time, sir, I would request that you ex- 
press in particular the appreciation of those 
of us in Civil Defense to Messrs. Leckrone 
and Chesley, who maintained direct liaison 
with the county civil defense organization 
on that longest day in Cape May County his- 
tory, as well as to the fine men in the com- 
munications section who maintained contact 
with the Coast Guard mother plane handling 
the helicopter evacuation from Sea Isle City. 
I do not have any idea as to the names of the 
men involved in the helicopter operation, 
their base, branch of service, or their com- 
manding officers, and accordingly would ap- 
preciate your good offices in extending to 
them the gratitude and appreciation so deep- 
ly felt, not only by ourselves in civil defense 
but by so many of our citizens. 

The entire participation of the U.S. Coast 
Guard and its various components in sup- 
port and assistance of the people of Cape 
May County has most certainly earned for 
the men of your command a warm spot in 
the hearts of the citizens of our county and 
has added to their stature as “good neigh- 
bors” to our entire community. 

I am further taking the liberty of sending 
a copy of this letter to Congressman MILTON 
GLENN, of this congressional district. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. STANFORD, 
County Coordinator. 
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County oF Carr Mar OFFICE or 
CVI. DEFENSE AND DISASTER 
CONTROL, 

March 20, 1962. 
Maj. Gen. JAMES F. CANTWELL, 
Department of Defense, 
Armory, Armory Drive, 
Trenton 10, NJ. 

Deak GENERAL CANTWELL: On behalf of 
the people of Cape May County, of those of 
us in civil defense, and all others who worked 
together for the general welfare, may I ex- 
tend through you to the National Guard 
units in our county and those volunteers 
from other units who came in support of 
the disaster action, our deepest appreciation. 

Unfortunately I have no record of the in- 
dividual activity on the part of the volun- 
teer members of the guard units participat- 
ing, but I would like to report to you that 
there were some men in the unit stationed at 
Caje May Courthouse who made a valiant 
effort to deliver oxygen to Mercy Hospital 
in Sea Isle City under the most impossible 
circumstances and who, when faced with 
defeat by the elements, would not surrender 
but kept on trying, only to have final victory 
turned from their grasp by the tides as they 
attempted to make contact with the Coast 
Guard at Avalon. 

Again, General, I do not have the names 
of the men who took part in this action, but 
I assume the officers in the Cape May County 
unit must have a record and, in my humble 
opinion, they deserve some form of com- 
mendation for their efforts. 

In addition, sir, may I express the ap- 
preciation of myself and members of the 
county civil defense staff for the most 
excellent cooperation, understanding and 
support of Capt. Eugene T. Doyle, Army 
Advisor, 5th Howitzer Battalion, 112th Artil- 
lery, who headquartered with us at the 
county control center and who worked 
around the clock throughout the entire 
period. Captain Doyle's actions were in the 
highest tradition of the Army, and his co- 
operation and advice and coordination of 
military facilities was of such nature that 
I take this means to draw his services to 
the people of Cape May County to your 
attention. 

It is not my intention to draw attention 
to the individuals who worked with us, but 
I might in passing also point out that Sgt. 
William Bing also performed in the highest 
traditions of the Army, as I am sure did 
those officers and men who worked with 
him at the armory and in the field. I can 
say with certainty that guardsmen and 
units involved here in Cape May County 
during the disaster have added to the fine 
reputation of the New Jersey National 
Guard, and haye placed them on a pedestal 
of public esteem to which they have long 
been entitled and on which they now stand 
securely. 

Again, sir, through you may I express the 
heartfelt appreciation of all of us for the 
sacrifice and assistance rendered by the 
many volunteers who served during this 
period of tension and disaster. I am, fur- 
ther, taking the liberty of sending a copy of 
this letter to Gov. Richard Hughes. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. STANFORD, 
County Coordinator. 


I have pointed out in a letter of com- 
mendation to Admiral Richmond, Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, and to 
Governor Hughes, commander in chief 
of the New Jersey Department of De-. 
fense, that with the splendid coordina- 
tion of their units with the Office of 
Civil Defense and Disaster Control not 
a life was lost in south Jersey during 
the entire period, and many rescues were 
made by Coast Guard boats and heli- 
copters and National Guard halftracks, 
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helicopters and jeeps throughout the 
area, This is, indeed, a fine record and 
is in keeping with the Coast Guard 
motto “Semper Paratus.” 


The Issue Isn't Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
meeting the economic competition from 
Western Europe, our Nation is now con- 
centrating on proposals for changes in 
tariff policy. Tariff policy is only one 
factor in facing this competition. 

Hand in hand with consideration of 
such changes, there should be determi- 
nation and action to hold down or elimi- 
nate inflation, to effect balanced budg- 
ets, stop gold outflow, and improve our 
balance-of-payments situation. 

A most provocative letter on this sub- 
ject from a distinguished member of the 
faculty of Bucknell University was 
printed in a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. z 

The letter follows in toto: 


Tue ISSUE Isn't TARIFFS 

For an economist who, with the majority 
of his colleagues, has year in and year out 
preached the doctrine of free trade, patiently 
explained the theory of comparative advan- 
tage, and exposed the fallacies of the pro- 
tectionists, it is a peculiarly ungrateful task 
to have to say nay to the President’s pro- 
posals for tariff reform. And yet it is urg- 
ently necessary that this be said before, in 
the general euphoria surrounding this ven- 
ture, we are led to take a step which could 
end in national disaster. 

Let it be said at the outset that tariff 
reduction is good, and for all those- excel- 
lent reasons set forth in innumerable text- 
books. But tariff reduction is at present 
only one of the adjustments the United 
States needs to make if it is to survive, eco- 
nomically, in changed world surroundings. 

Far more important than tariff reform is 
reform of our internal economy, away from 
the collectivist-inflationary policies of the 
Keynesian orthodoxy and back to the prin- 
ciples of a genuinely competitive market 
economy, to fiscal and monetary discipline 
in the public and private sectors. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the 
United States, which reached the zenith of 
its economic power without benefit of Key- 
nesianism, should be clinging doggedly in its 
hour of distress to economic shibboleths 
which were the ruination of our neighbors 
in Europe and which they have long since 
abandoned. Unless we too abandon these 
stale and unprofitable doctrines we cannot 
meet the serious economic challenge which 
these neighbors—in the Common Market 
and out of it—are now presenting to us. 

There is as yet, unfortunately, little evi- 
dence that U.S. policymakers have awakened 
to the fact that the United States is no 
longer a free agent in the international 
economy; that it is no longer able to do 
what it wants internally, letting the world 
take the hindmost. 

At bottom, the problem facing the Nation 
is not whether the movement for tariff re- 
form (good in itself) will succeed, but 
whether domestic inflationary pressures— 
created by perpetually rising wages and Fed- 
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eral deficits—will be reduced or, optimally, 
eliminated altogether. If such pressures are 
not contained, excess demand at home 
(which is the initial form inflation takes) 
may be expected to consume exportable re- 
sources, thus slowing exports, and to suck in 
larger quantities of imports. Reduction of 
tariffs under such circumstances will merely 
have the effect of accelerating these unfavor- 
able movements in the trade balance. 

But let the protectionists, those manipu- 
lators of the power of Government for selfish 
advantage, not take comfort in these ob- 
servations. Only about 30 percent ($5 bil- 
lion worth) of U.S. imports are directly 
competitive with American-produced goods. 
Consequently, the damage to American in- 
dustry and to American job opportunities 
from marked increases In imports may not 
be as severe overall as is sometimes feared 
(though it is doubtless true that import- 
caused dislocations in specific industries and 
in individual firms could be considerable}. 
There can be little doubt, in any case, of the 
ultimate value of subjecting domestic indus- 
try to the fresh winds of foreign competition, 
Economic stagnation breeds under the 
mantle of protectionism. 

While it is likely, though not certain, that 
we shall be able to take the long-run struc- 
tural consequences of increased imports in 
stride, this is definitely not the case with 
respect to the short-run balance of payments 
effects of increased imports. It is these 
effects which demand attention as never 
before. 

Now it is argued that against the possible 
structural dislocations (unemployment) and 
the worsening of the balance-of-payments 
deficit which increased imports would bring 
about, must be set the presumed rise in ex- 
ports which the lowering of other countries’ 
tariffs (under a system of mutually nego- 
tiated tariff reductions) would induce. But 
it Is precisely here that we find the rub: Will 
the mere lowering of other countries’ tariffs 
bring about an increase in U.S, exports? Or 
are there other factors—domestic inflation- 
ary pressures, to name one—which would 
hold back U.S. export growth? 

No responsible economist has ever argued 
for the abolition of all tariffs overnight since 
the ensuing short-run dislocations in pat- 
terns of consumption, production and em- 
ployment could send the economy into a 
severe tailspin, internally. Moreover, in the 
present conjuncture, such action could 
bankrupt us externally as well. But it is the 
inflationists in our midst and the growth-at- 
any-cost advocates who make the laudable 
venture in even gradual tariff reduction so 
risky. 

The issue is not tariff reform or no tariff 
reform. It is whether we should have tarif 
reform with, or tariff reform without inter- 
nal fiscal, monetary and economic reforms. 
The American people need to be alerted to 
the administration’s deceitful attempt to 
befuddle the issues in noble rhetoric; To 
have it belleved that tariffs can be lowered 
(with impunity) while at the same time the 
Nation continues its present inflationary 
course—Federal budget deficits and the cod- 
dling of labor bosses—unaltered. The one 
word which seems not to be present in the 
vocabulary of the New Frontier is 
“priorities.” Everything is demanded, and 
promised, at once: From a landing on the 
moon, medicare for the aged, Federa! aid 
for the colleges, foreign aid for India, 
shorter work weeks with higher pay, more 
subsidies for everybody. 

According to the sophisticated reasoning 
of some, unless we Americans join the Com- 
mon Market, we shall perish economically. 
Join it, by lowering our tariffs, and we shall 
be saved. This is not true. None of the na- 
tions now members of the Common Market 
were made economically virtuous by reason 
of their membership in that economic entity. 
They were virtuous, or returned to virtue 
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(witness the case of France) prior to and 
as a condition of such membership. Nor can 
the United States expect to succeed, inside 
or outside of the Common Market, unless it 
mends its domestic ways. 
The battle for tariff reform is the wrong 
battle being fought on the wrong battlefield. 
Patrick M. BoaRMAN, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Do Colleges Need Federal Funds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 16 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Edmund K. Faltermayer discussed 
the issue of Federal funds for colleges, 
and provides information suggesting that 
colleges can get along without Federal 
aid, 

The article follows: 

FUNDS ror COLLEGES—MANY EDUCATORS Say 

THEY Can Ger ALONG WITHOUT New FED- 

ERAL Am—Ir THEY Must 


(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 


Can the Nation's colleges and universities 
accommodate the near doubling of enroll- 
ments expected during the 1960's without 
Federal aid? 

The colleges, now overwhelmingly in favor 
of legislation that would put Uncle Sam in 
the business of directly assisting colleges for 
the first time, say they can't meet the on- 
coming enrollment “crisis” without con- 
struction grants from Washington. Heeding 
these pleas, the lawmakers will probably ap- 
prove some sort of aid this year, if differences 
in separate bills passed by the House and the 
Senate can be ironed out. The more gener- 
ous House version would provide $180 mil- 
lion a year in matching construction grants. 

Nevertheless, a glance at a few figures 
reveals that the colleges may be underesti- 
mating their ability to ralse more money 
from private sources, Consider these straws 
in the wind: 

Smith College announced last month that 
it has met the $10,030,000 goal of its cur- 
rent 2-year development program 4 months 
ahead of schedule. 


MIT'S MONEY FROM BUSINESS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
well along in its $66 million second century 
drive, disclosed recently that corporations 
alone have given or pledged $15 million—the 
largest amount ever given by business to an 
institution of higher education in a single 
fund drive. 

Such successes are by no means limited 
to well-known or “rich” institutions. Mam- 
moth New York University, largely a “sub- 
way” institution with many students from 
low-income families, has received $86.4 mil- 
lion in gifts during the last 6 years, thanks 
in part to energetic fundraising efforts. 

Altogether, private giving to colleges and 
universities is now running at a rate well 
over $1 billion a year, or double the total 
as recently as 6 years ago. Some authori- 
ties put the current annual figure as high 
as $1.3 billion. Together with from 
endowment funds provided by past donors, 
private gifts account for about one-fifth of 
the $7.5 billion the colleges currently spend 
each year for operations and for capital 
expansion, 


. 
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Significantly, the colleges somehow man- 
aged, without direct Federal grants of the 
type now proposed, to increase their spend- 
ing on new academic buildings, dormitories 
and teaching equipment to an estimated 
$1.3 billion last year compared with only 
$700 million 6 years ago, True, one-fourth 
of the current figure represents dormitories 
and dining halls financed with low-interest 
Federal loans under a decade-old program. 
But these moneys must be paid back to 
Washington, unlike the matching grants now 
advocated, 

SPENDING RISE FORECAST 


The upsurge in private giving, impressive 
as it is, is hardly cause for complacency, 
educators argue. For one thing, they say, 
the colleges’ current rate of capital spend- 
ing must be boosted even higher, to around 
$2 billion a year, to provide the estimated 
$19 billion of new facilities needed by 1970. 

More operating funds will be needed, too, 
they add. The pressure to accept more stu- 
dents as children born in the postwar baby 
boom reach college age, plus the need to 
raise faculty salaries, will boost the col- 
leges’ operating costs to $17.4 billion in the 
1970-71 academic year, according to latest 
estimates by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Together with capital expansion, the total 
higher education budget is expected to soar 
to about $19.5 billion, nearly three times the 
total in 1960-61. The number of students 
in the 1970-71 year is forecast at about 7 
million, up from last year’s 3.6 million. 

Much of the added money, to be sure, 
will come from State and Federal Govern- 
ments even if the present Congress passes 
no aid-to-higher-education bill. Together, 
State appropriations for State universities 
and indirect Federal support in the form of 
research grants and funds for other special- 
purpose projects, provided almost half of last 
year’s total college budget of $7.5 billion. 

Assuming no change in legislation, this 
proportion may decline somewhat. But this 
decline probably will be offset by further in- 
creases in fees charged students, which now 
provide somewhat more than one-fifth of the 
money. Already averaging $2,400 a year in 
private colleges, or 37 percent above the 
average 10 years ago, these fees are expected 
to be boosted another 48 percent by 1970. 

Nevertheless, assuming no direct Federal 
aid of the type now being considered by Con- 
gress, private giving in the 1970-71 academic 
year would have to be nearly three times the 
1960-61 level, to enable colleges to bridge 
the financial gap. 

Is such an increase possible? 


On the optimistic side is Dr. Frank H. 
Sparks, former president of Wabash College 
and now president of the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, a nonprofit organi- 
zation which fosters corporate giving to 
colleges. “I think the record of increased 
voluntary support of education has been tre- 
mendously impressive,“ says Dr. Sparks. I 
don't think we have anything like explored 
the dimensions of voluntary support.” 


On the pessimistic side is the American 
Council on Education, which officially repre- 
sents most of the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities. After traditional sources of in- 
come, including student tuition and fees, 
have been stretched to the limit,” the coun- 
cil has warned in a policy statement, “there 
will still be a large gap that can be filled only 
by greater support from the Federal Goy- 
ernment.” 

The potential for voluntary support may 
perhaps be gaged by looking at forecasts 
for total philanthropic giving. Currently, 
Americans donate well over $8 billion a year 
to all causes—churches, charities, schools, 
and colleges—according to the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel. The 
total doubled between 1950 and 1960, and 
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thus rose somewhat faster than the country's 
gross national product. Churches get the 
biggest share, or 51 percent, and the second 
largest chunk, or 16 percent, goes to educa- 
tion—most of it higher education. 

Right now total giving amounts to 1.6 per- 
cent of the country's gross national product, 
compared with 14 percent a decade ago. 
Most economists predict the country’s gross 
national product will rise to at least $800 
billion by 1970. Assuming no rise in the 1.6 
percent giving rate, this would mean about 
$12.6 billion for philanthropy. But the 
total may be much larger if, as some fund- 
raisers expect, generosity continues to in- 
crease along with affluence. 

WHERE FUNDS COME FROM 

The philanthropic money, then, will prob- 
ably be there. Whether donors will appor- 
tion enough of it to colleges is another ques- 
tion. Some light on this can be obtained 
by looking at where the money comes from 
now. Currently, according to the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, about 25 
percent of college gifts come from alumni, 
25 percent from wealthy individuals who 
didn't attend the recipient institution, 15 
percent from business, 15 percent from 
foundations, 10 percent from religious de- 
nominations and the remaining 10 percent 
from miscellaneous sources. 

Leaving aside miscellaneous sources, col- 
lege officials expect a continued slow decline 
in the proportion of gifts coming from re- 
ligious denominations. They also expect 
slower growth in foundation giving, follow- 
ing a sharp spurt in recent years. 

Business giving to education, mostly to 
colleges, has skyrocketed in the postwar 
period, to an estimated $178 million in 1960, 
according to the CFAE. That's four times 
the total in 1950 and 30 percent higher than 
business donations as recently as 1958. 
While impressive, the current figure works 
out to only one-third of 1 percent of total 
pretax corporate profits, fundraisers say. A 
“fair share,” they argue, would be the 1 
percent now given by some pace-setting 
corporations. 

Gifts from nonalumni individuals are a 
major questionmark. The success of recent 
fund drives indicates there's still plenty of 
such money around, but it’s not certain that 
such gifts will apace in the next 9 

A similar questionmark hangs over 


— 


Fears. 
rich alumni. But far the most promising 


area for growth, fundraisers say, is the not- 
so-rich alumni whom many colleges now 
approach regularly in annual giving cam- 
paigns. Currently, such annual giving ac- 
counts for only one-third of total anumni 
donations. 

Nevertheless, a survey by the American 
Alumni Council gives some idea of the un- 
tapped potential. Based on gifts in 1960 to 
804 institutions with 9.7 million living 
alumni, the study shows that only two- 
thirds of the alumni were contacted in an- 
nual giving drives, and of those contacted 
only 21.2 percent gave. r 

PRINCETON’S SCORE 


Ernest T. Stewart, executive director of 
the AAC, thinks most colleges could easily 
raise that 21.2 percent figure to something 
approaching the 72 percent scored by 
Princeton, 

Encouraging as it is, the giving picture 
nevertheless is spotty, college aids say. 
About half of the money donated by busi- 
ness is earmarked for specific purposes such 
as scholarships or research. Only half is the 
sort of unrestricted money colleges are 
clamoring for, though this percentage is 
growing. Foundations, like corporations, 
have been reluctant to give money for 
capital expansion, though they have been 
more liberal of late in aiding development 
funds. 
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Rural Electric Cooperative Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
reprinting in, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement by Mr. John R. Pentecost, 
general manager of the Choctawhatchee 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., presented to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Mr. Pente- 
cost for a number of years has very ably 
directed the affairs of the Choctawhat- 
chee Electric Cooperative and has in ad- 
dition distinguished himself by civic serv- 
ice to his town and county. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN R. PENTECOST, GENERAL 
MANAGER, CHOCTAWHATCHEE ELECTRIC Co- 
OPERATIVE, INC., TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE 
Gentlemen, I deeply appreciate the oppor- 

tunity to file the following statement with 

your committee. 

I am general manager of the Choctaw- 
hatchee Electric Cooperative, Inc., whose gen- 
eral offices are located in De Puniak Springs, 
Fia., with district offices operated at Baker 
and Freeport, Fla. I have held my present 
position since September 1, 1946. 

My statements are directed in reply to 
the statements made by Mr. R. L. Pulley, 
president, Gulf Power Co., before your com- 
mittee in March of this year in opposition to 
adequate funds for rural electric coopera- 
tive loans for generation and transmission. 
I will endeavor to show why such funds are 
needed contrary to the statements made by 
Mr. Pulley. 

Our cooperative supplies rural electric 
service to over 5,500 consumers in parts of 
four counties in northwest Florida. During 
the course of my employment the number 
of consumers has increased over 450 percent 
with power requirements during the same 
period increasing over 2,000 percent. Also, 
during this same period we have managed 
to reduce our various rate schedules eight 
times. The average cost per kilowatt-hour 
to our consumers has declined from 2.36 
cents in 1957 to 2.22 cents in 1961. Electric 
service is available at the same rate to any 
rural citizen who may request such service 
without any construction charges whatso- 
ever; however, as late as 1948, Gulf Power 
Co., in areas immediately adjacent to cor- 
porate limits of De Funiak Springs refused 
service to citizens without electric service 
unless such potential consumers paid up- 
ward to $500 construction charges, and as 
late as 1958 refused service to certain rural 
citizens. Consequently, even though elec- 
tric service is available to most of the citi- 
zens of northwest Florida, we must ascer- 
tain that electric power will continue to be 
available in quantities required for the fu- 
ture years. To make this fact a reality 
adequate power must be generated and 
transmitted without undue restrictions. 
Such can only be done with ample funds 
for generation and transmission. Electric 
power requirements in our service area is 
doubling every 6 years. We must also fully 
consider the competitive factor. As an ex- 
ample, in States with no rural electric co- 
operatives, the cost per kilowatt-hour is al- 
most double that charged in northwest Flor- 
ida. These States, without competition, have 
water power and ample coal supplies for 
fuel. 

Our cooperative, prior to 1958, purchased 
all its power requirements from Gulf Power 
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Co. at four delivery points. However, on 
December 9, 1957, we became alarmed as we 
noted the following statement in the press 
made by an official of that company when 
questioned by a reporter regarding whole- 
sale rates charged rural electric coopera- 
tives In northwest Florida by Gulf Power 
Co. “The ridiculously low wholesale rates 
are noncompensatory.” 

A similar statement is contained in order 
2553 issued by Florida Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission on January 1, 1958 re- 
lating to rates of Gulf Power Co. On March 
17, 1958, this same officer delivered to me in 
my office at DePunisk Springs a letter can- 
celing all -contracts at all delivery points 
upon expiration of their respective terms. 
Our first celivery point affected was at 
Laurel Hill, Fla., and the date being Sep- 
tember 20, 1958 and the second at Baker, 
Fla., on December 10, 1958. I felt it my re- 
sponsibility to obtain sources of power for 
our some 2,000 consumers in these delivery 
areas. The matter was discussed with Ala- 
bama Electric Cooperative, a generation and 
transmission cooperative, with headquarters 
in nearby Andalusia, Ala. In May 1958, an 

nt was made whereby power facili- 
ties would be made available at the two 
affected locations, providing, Gulf Power 
Co. failed to submit a satisfactory proposal 
in lieu of the canceled contracts. How- 
ever, on July 3, 1958, we received by messen- 
ger a new proposal from Gulf Power Co. 
which would increase the average rate at 
Laurel Hill from 7.586 mills per kilowatt- 
hour to 9.978 mills per kilowatt-hour and 
at Baker from 7.435 mills per kilowatt-hour 
to 9.874 mills per kilowatt-hour. In addi- 
tion to the Increase of over 35 percent, the 
general conditions of the proposed new con- 
tract was one of the most vicious docu- 
ments I have ever had the occasion to read. 
Since our first contract expired in Septem- 
ber and this being July, there was nothing 
further we could do except request service 
from Alabama Electric Cooperative, which 
we did. On September 2, 1958, Gulf Power 
Co. attempted to rescind their letter of can- 
cellation which we received March 17, 1958 
but we had already contracted with Ala- 
bama Electric Cooperative and ‘required 
facilities were under construction. At this 
time similar incidents were taking place in 
Alabama and Mississipp! in areas served by 
sister companies of Gulf Power Co. (Gulf is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Southern 
Co.) Perhaps they felt we were ready for 
the “kill.” 

In 1961 we paid an average cost of 8.11 
mills per kilowatt-hour for our power re- 
quirements at Baker to Alabama Electric 
Cooperative compared to 9.874 mills per 
kilowatt-hour to Gulf Power Co., had we 
accepted their proposal received July 3, 1958, 
thus realizing a savings of over 21 percent. 
Also, in 1961 we paid for same service at 
Laurel Hill 8.55 mills to Alabama Electric 
Cooperative compared to 9.978 mills to Gulf 
Power Co. and again realizing a savings of 
over 16 percent. In addition to the savings 
in our power costs we receive regulated volt- 
age and favorable contract instead of re- 
strictions Gulf Power Co. attempted to place 
on us. There have been cases where we did 
not feel that service from Gulf Power Co. 
was adequate. As an example, we suffered a 
power interruption at one of their delivery 
points in excess of 30 hours and at times at 
other delivery points we would encounter 
voltage deficiency as much as 20 percent, 
which, of course, was not usable by our con- 
sumers. 

Since 1958 we have attempted to get fav- 
orable contracts and rates from Gulf Power 
Co., for our two remaining delivery points. 
On October 25, 1960, we received their last 
proposal and on May 22, 1961 advised them 
of our objections. We did not receive any 
further proposal and asked Alabama Electric 
Cooperative to include the two remaining 
delivery points in their loan request to the 
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Rural Electrification Administration which 
was approved by the Administrator on No- 
vember 1, 1961. Our cooperative through 
members of our staff, have always made the 
analysis of Gulf Power Co.'s proposals with- 
out the application of any criteria, recom- 
mendations, or suggestions from personnel at 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Gulf Power Co., in short, simply has not sub- 
mitted a proposal that we feel is in our best 
interest. 

Our cooperative pays approximately 20 


“cents of each revenue dollar in taxes, interest 


on our REA loans, and capital credit re- 
funds to our members each year. Prior to 
1959, Gulf Power Co. received rapid tax 
amortization certificates for accelerated de- 
preciation amounting to $12,300 which, over 
a 33%4-year period, will amount to a subsidy 
of $18,400,000; however, prior to 1959 the 
total electric REA loans in northwest Flor- 
ida amounted to only $11,009,557, repayable 
over a period of 35 years. 

Our cooperative, prior to 1947 when Ala- 
bama Electric Cooperative’s first generation 
loan was approved, paid Gulf Power Co, in 
excess of 1 percent per kilowatt-hour. Even 
if we had a firm unrestricted contract with 
Gulf Power Co. for 6.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour the rate we now pay Alabama Electric 
Cooperative’ would be comparable due to 
their providing all transmission lines, sub- 
stations, voltage regulators, and payment of 
capital credits for their excess margins. 

In making our analysis of Gulf Power Co.'s 
6.7-milll rate at 50-percent loan factor we find 
that this charge is slightly over 1 mill less 
than their cost, Consequently, we contend 
that no Federal income tax would be pay- 
able or due for this portion of their income. 
On the other hand, in all probability, they 
would take a tax credit for the deficit. In 
addition to their $18,400,000 subsidy hereto- 
fore mentioned and their apparent tax credit 
of deficit for sales to rural electric coopera- 
tives, there is a measure in this session of 
the Congress to allow them an additional tax 
credit of 4 percent-on the purchase and in- 
stallation of certain equipment. The ques- 
tion would arise, Who is subsidized? 

In view of these facts I urgently request 
your committee to continue to authorize the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration to make loans for generation 
and transmission of electric power for rural 
America in order that our rural electric 
cooperatives may continue to prosper and 
protect the security of loans previously 
made since the enactment of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936. No person, even an 
“investor-owned, taxpaying electric com- 
pany” is entitled to hold a monopoly on such 
a commodity as electricity which 18 so vital 
to the life and happiness of the citizens of 
our Nation. 


Tribute to the Little-People-to-Little- 
People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman PETER Ropo, of New Jersey, 
on his recent presentation of the very 
meritorious proposal on the little-people- 

to-little-people program and to express 
my admiration for his enterprising 10- 
year-old son, Peter. I refer to young 
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Peter's efforts in initiating a program to 
encourage letterwriting among the chil- 
dren of this country for the purpose of 
informing the children of the world on 
the true meaning of Americanism. 

The overall aim of this children's cru- 
sade is to promote the exchange of ideas 
to acquaint the youngsters of other na- 
tions about the United States and by so 
doing contribute to the understanding of 
the fundamental ideas of all facets of our 
American way of life. 

I admire the spirit of these young peo- 
ple in giving such serious thought to the 
problems of the times and for their 
recognition of this unique opportunity 
to increase the knowledge and respect of 
other youngsters throughout the world 
by a friendly exchange of letters and 
thereby offer a contribution to the good 
will and mutual understanding so essen- 
tial for the eventual achievement of 
world peace and security. 

Various groups—veterans, labor, civic, 
and parent-teacher groups—all have 
given their support to this children’s 
crusade. 

Assuredly, this is a program that is 
deserving of our encouragement and 
support, 


Hon. John W. Murphy 


SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep sadness I learned of the passing of 
our good friend and former colleague, 
Judge John W. Murphy, of Scranton, Pa. 

Judge Murphy was elected to the 78th 
and 79th Congresses, serving from Jan- 
uary 1943 until he resigned July 17, 1946, 
to become Judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I counted John as my good friend 
whose lines of friendship extended to all 
elements of our social life. He was a 
man who contributed much to the life of 
the area in which he lived and the State 
he represented. While serving in the 
Congress he won the respect and admi- 
ration of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle. 

He was a very kind and friendly man 
with the highest concept of citizenship; 
a firm belieyer in our American way of 
life with deep faith in the principles and 
ideals of our Government. It can be said 
that he was an outstanding citizen and 
a great American. 

In all his actions John moved with 
ease and courtesy and respected in 
others the qualities he him- 
self—sincerity of conviction and frank- 
ness of expression. 

So today it is with a feeling of sadness 
that we who were privileged to serve 
with him in the House record his passing. 
I shall remember him for the many acts 
of kindness that indicated his friendship 
and good will toward me and the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

I extend to his family my deep and 
sincere sympathy. 
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A Pilot Project for the Reduction 
of Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, some com- 
munities are making strong efforts to 
combat and reduce delinquency. Phila- 
delphia is an outstanding example of a 
city engaged in such effort. 

I include a report of a pilot project 
for the reduction of delinquency, which 
I am sure will be of great interest to 
Members of Congress. 

A PILOT PROJECT FOR THE REDUCTION OF 

DELINQUENCY 


“Can I come back to work for you for 
tree?“ the 17-year-old asked. 

„What's the problem, Bill?“ the repre- 
sentative of the youth conservation corps 
wanted to know. 

The problem: few employers hire young, 
untrained, high school dropouts. The 
larger problem: “hard to serve” families, a 
perplexing group for Philadelphia's welfare 
program, contribute a high percentage of 
delinquent and potentially delinquent 
young people to the community. 

In 1959 organizational and functional 
changes in the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Welfare brought the creation of the 
youth conservation services division, A 
pilot project, the youth conservation corps, 
was set up to develop better citizens among 
the 14 to 17 age group. 

The project aims at helping young boys 
to acquire sound work habits and attitudes, 
develop a sense of responsibility and self- 
discipline, become participating members of 
a group, and help themselves and their fam- 
ilies by earning money and using it wisely. 

The project is financed by the city treasury 
through appropriation to the department of 
public welfare. In 1962, $200,000 is budgeted 
for the corps. 

A VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


The youth conservation services division, 
the juvenile division of the county court, 
the board of education, and other agencies, 
public and private, recommend candidates. 
Economic need and ability to profit from the 
experience determine choices. The corps 
excludes youngsters with severe problems 
where adjustment is improbable or those 
likely to demoralize others in the program. 

The pilot plan provided for 50 boys; a pri- 
vate donation permitted an increase to 60. 
The 1962 plan calls for 300 boys in summer 
and 100 in the spring and fall school 
semesters. 

Each teenager may take part in the corps 
for only about 7 months (a school semester 
and a summer); the limitation permits more 
boys to participate. Through the end of 
1961, 838 boys had joined, but all did not 
complete the program. 

WORK AND SCHOOL 


Working in the city parks, the boys tackle 
such projects as clearing brush and parasitic 
plants, removing stumps, cutting dead trees, 
and building drainage ditches—jobs which, 
for lack of funds or the press of other duties, 
are not performed by regular park em- 
ployees. City departments supply work tools 
and technical guidance, District 33 of the 
AFL-CIO Municipal Employees“ Union has 
cooperated with the program since its be- 
ginning. 

In bad weather, corps members work in 
city bulldings and institutions and in the 
subway concourse. In summer, the boys 
work a 40-hour week; in winter, 20 hours. 
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The schools schedule morning classes and 
release the youngsters at noon, giving credit 
for corps work. 

Corps crews are not paid wages but do. 
receive compensation in the form of weekly 
awards of 30 cents, 40 cents, or 60 cents an 
hour. The corps has set standards for in- 
dividual awards: quality of performance, 
application to tasks, discipline, attitude to- 
ward leaders and fellow workers. The corps 
tries to interest the boys in using the money 
wisely and makes periodic checks to see how 
they are doing. 

A group leader supervises 10 or 12 boys. 
Leaders control group activities and try to 
teach the value of kindly discipline. At 
lunch and rest periods, they lead group coun- 
seling sessions and encourage the boys to air 
their problems. Severe problems are reported 
to caseworkers, who then make home visits 
to assist the entire family. 


A UNIQUE PLAN 


The Youth Conservation Commission, a 
citizens’ advisory board, guides the corps 
program. 

The department of public welfare indi- 
cates that the corps is a unique plan among 
American municipalities. The department's 
youth conservation services division operates 
@ variety of programs: 

The community services section specializes 
in youth problems, including health, educa- 
tion, social development. 

The field operations section provides in- 
tensive casework service to children and 
their families. 

A vocational and social training program 
for boys and girls, age 14 to 17, is in the 
planning stage. (The corps is limited to 
boys.) 

A community organization section is 
striving to establish neighborhood adult 
leadership in an effort to bring adult influ- 
ence to groups of youngsters. 

A gang control program is being carried 
out on a contract basis with the crime pre- 
vention association. 


EVALUATION BASIS 


Few qualitative measures have been de- 
veloped to evaluate delinquency prevention 
programs. However, the department of pub- 
lic welfare reports that many boys make bet- 
ter adjustments to school after corps experl- 
ence, and some dropouts return to school. 
Many develop a feeling of responsibility and 
accomplishment and become better citizens, 
The boys themselves are reported to have a 
high regard for the corps. 

While the citizens of Philadelphia are 
doubtless willing to pay any reasonable cost 
for programs that will halt juvenile delin- 
quency, they will, when enough time has 
elapsed, want to know whether performance 
matches the current promise of success. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1918, during the turmoil of 
revolutionary Russia, the people of Bye- 
lorussia succeeded in clearing their land 
of Bolsheviks and declared their national 
independence. The establishment of 
the Byelorussian National Republic was 
a courageous and defiant act which ful- 
filled an ambitious dream that had been 
harbored in the hearts of the Byelorus- 
sian people through many years of frus- 
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trating oppression. It was an ambitious 
dream destined to an early end. 

From the very first moment of its cre- 
ation this nation of 10 million under- 
stood the price that must be paid to re- 
main free. Weak but valiant, they 
fought with all their power against the 
surge of the Red army, but they were 
helpless against such force. Within 
3 years the Byelorussian National Re- 
public was absorbed into the new Soviet 
Union. 

There is little else that can be said 
about the fate of Byelorussia, but their 
tragedy teaches many lessons. To the 
millions of Byelorussians, March 25 is 
an occasion to recall their country and 
their dream of independence. To all 
others, March 25 is an occasion to salute 
a valiant people and their ambitious 
dream, 


Central Ohio Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp my 
periodic newsletter dated March 28, 
1962. 

This newsletter gives the results of a 


public opinion poll reflecting the views 


of some of the people from the central 
Ohio area. 

‘Twenty thousand questionnaires were 
mailed and 6,318 persons answered. 
This again demonstrates the keen in- 
terest of Ohioans in the affairs of this 
National Government. 

Dear Farenp: The temperature is increas- 
ing here in Washington, not only with the 
arrival of spring and cherry-blossoms 
budding, but in the legislative halls as more 
bills emerge from the committees for debate 
and vote. 

By the time you receive this second news- 
letter of 1962, the controversial omnibus 
tax bill should be disposed of by the House. 
This legislation has been considered for 
weeks in the Ways and Means Committee, 
and now the Rules Committee has granted 
a closed or “gag” rule which means there 
will be 8 hours debate, but no amendments 
are permitted. 

This gag“ rule could very well spell doom 
for this proposal because there are at. least 
three areas, including the 20 percent with- 
holding tax on dividends, interest, and sav- 
ings, which should be reexamined. (On 
this latter subject, I have received nearly 
3.000 letters in the last 3 weeks, and only 
7, thus far, favor this provision.) In its 
present form, I intend to vote against this 
bill. 


Spending continues to dominate the think- 
ing In Washington. It looks like this fiscal 
will end June 30 with a deficit ap- 
proaching $10 billion. In case there is any 
doubt, deficit means your Government is 
spending a great deal more than it is taking 
away from you in taxes; this is often called 
“fiscal irresponsibility’ and properly so. 
‘There are several ways to solve this problem: 
Raise taxes, or, reduce expenditures. I am 
sure the latter course Is much more appealing 
you as you have so often expressed in 


to 
your letters to me for over 3 years, 
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After the Revenue Act of 1962 is concluded 
this week, we will have the routine appro- 
priation requests, together with many of the 
bills proposed by the President. The foreign 
aid bill will request nearly $5 billion, but the 
final amount is purely speculative at this 
time. 

Reciprocal trade and related tariff matters 
have been in hearing since March 12, again 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
With the European Common Market, the 
trade policies of this country must be closely 
reviewed to determine what is in the best 
interest. of the wage earners, business, and 
the whole economy of our Nation. There is 
also the important underlying Issue of a fur- 
ther transfer of power from the legislative 
to the executive branch of the Government. 
Without question, this is the most impor- 
tant legislation facing this session of the 
87th Congress. 

Further, the much publicized medical care 
legislation is pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee. Much has been claimed 
relative to the benefits senior citizens will 
receive under the King-Anderson bill (H.R. 
4222). In fact, there will be a Cecil B. De 
Mille-type extravaganza produced in Madison 
Square Garden, N.Y., May 20, by the pro- 
moters of the compulsory social security-type 
program. Everyone is certainly entitled to 
express his opinion as to the merits of any 
proposed legislation; and, in order that there 
be no misunderstanding of the King-Ander- 
son bill, you should know it does not pay 
for physicians’ services at home, office, or 
in hospital; it does not pay surgeons’ bills; 
it does not pay for dental care; it does not 
pay for drugs and medicines outside of hos- 
pital or nursing home; it does not provide 
your exclusive choice of diagnostic physi- 
cians; it does not provide any benefits for 
over 4 million senior citizens who are not 
receiving benefits under social security. It 
does provide hospital and nursing home care, 
but the recipient must pay a minimum of $20 
and a maximum of $90 on the basis of $10 
a day for each of the first 9 days. 

The return of questionnaires on the pub- 
lic opinion poll which accompanied the Jan- 
uary 17 newsletter was another demonstra- 
tion of the keen interest central Ohio people 
have in the affairs of their Government— 
the response of 31.6 percent, which is well 
above the congressional average. Many of 
you have requested the resylts of the poll 
which I am happy to set forth below: 

1. Medical, hospital, and nursing benefits 
for senior citizens compulsory social security 
no, 70.5 percent; 


1 percen 

2. Federal ald to education on public 
school level: Yes, 18.5 percent; no, 77.1 per- 
cent; undecided, 44 percent. Private or 
parochial school level: Yes, 5.1 percent; no, 
92.1 percent; undecided, 2.8 percent. College 
level: Yes, 23.7 percent; no, 67.4 percent; 
undecided, 8.9 percent, 

3. Authorize President to purchase $100 
million in United Nations bonds: Yes, 10.8 
percent; no, 81.6 percent; undecided, 7.6 per- 
cent. 

4. Increase in postal rates of 25 percent to 
meet Post Office deficits: Yes, 49.7 percent; 
no, 41.6 percent; undecided, 8.7 percent, 
(Passed House, now in Senate.) 

5. Free mailing of Russian propaganda as 
matter of reciprocity: Yes, 3.6 percent; no, 
93.6 percent; undecided, 2.8 percent. (Re- 
jected in House, now in Senate.) 

6. Foreign ald to Communist controlled or 
satellite countries: Yes, 3 percent; no, 94.2 
percent; undecided, 2.8 percent. Neutral 
countries: Yes, 30.9 percent; no, 56.5 per- 
cent; undecided, 12.6 percent. NATO coun- 
tries: Yes, 62.5 percent; no, 25.2 percent; un- 
decided, 12.3 percent. 

7. Create Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing: Yes, 9 percent; no, 80.9 percent; 
undecided, 10.1 percent. (Rejected by House 
by vote of 264-150.) 
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8. Relaxation of tariffs and trade restric- 
tions: Yes, 24.8 percent; no, 56.1 percent; un- 
decided, 19.1 percent. 

9. Shipping exports such as surplus foods, 
ball bearings, jet aircraft, locomotives, etc., 
to Communist controlled or satellite coun- 
tries: Yes, 3.3 percent; no, 94.7 percent; un- 
decided, 2 percent. 

10. Continued nuclear testing by U.S. Gov- 
ernment: Yes, 85.7 percent; no, 83 Berens. 
undecided, 6 percent. 

The following persons from our area have 
visited our Washington office since our last 
newsletter: John E, Compson, Mrs. Evaline 
Grant, Mrs. J. S. Summer, Mary Louise Bris- 
coe, Herbert G. Davis, Cameron E. Williams, 
Ruth Hil, Lucille Walston, Evan E. Williams, 
William S. and Richard Rambo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Hofheimer and sons Steve, Craig, and 
John, Enoch R. Rust, Howard P. Chester, 
R. F. Dreyer, A. E. Dewey, Mr. and Mrs, George 
A. Roberts, Fred Presutti, Daniel H. Dunbar, 
Tim A. Wilder, George W. Rowe, Victor E. 
Vaile III. Richard 8. Mann, Jim Burtch, 
Thomas Palmer, Melinda Kuntz, W. M. 
O'Neill, Jr., O. E. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl L, Hamilton, Martha Bush Park, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest W. Moser, Atlee J. Reeb, Mr. 
and Mrs. George D. Sriner, Bernard and 
Fred Davidorf, H. O. Parker, John W. Baker, 
John E. Senn, Richard I, Eidson, Joe Linville, 
Clyde Mann, Herschel White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew J. White, Jr., Julie Kraft. 

Mike Lewis, Byron Miesse, John Hines, 
Scott P. Burns, Dr. and Mrs. James J, Hughes, 
Pat Hone, Alan Norris, Richard H. Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Jacobs, Lynn W. 
Turner, Nancy L. Wesney, T. Ed. Waller, 
Marcus Long, Phil O'Day, F. M. Smetz, Jack 
Welch, William W. Stansbury, Guy Morri- 
son, Ray E. Armstrong, Carl M. Poston, Jr., 
Dean W. Simeral, Stan Andrews, Mr. and 
Mrs, Harry Linebaugh and Harriet, F. W. 
Boulger, George Hahn, C. P. Sullivan, E. Pad- 
gette, F. W. Armstrong, Cynthia and Judith 
Yenkin, Vera L. Reynolds Tedrick, Susie M. 
Greenidge, Gary L. Jones, L. S. Rinehart, H. 
Joel Teaford, Mrs. James B. Campbell and 
Joan, Mr. and Mrs. Richard K. Hood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph De Vennish and Joe, Julio, and 
Suzie, Mrs. J. C. Reddington and Bill, David 
D. White, John Moses, Donald H. Williams, 
Carter and Mrs. P. S. Jastram Whitney, Gil- 
bert Coddington, William E. Grabiel, Robert 
H. Poster, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Courtright, 
Robert E. Marshall, Floyd W. Will, Jerry L. 
Snowden, George W. Roloson, George U. San- 
derson, W. Perry Rawn, Jack Cummins, 
Dwight W. Motis, Jack Teller, Charles E. 
Laird, Bert Ebright, E. F. Evans, Ralph Con- 
nell, Willlam H. Haskett, Jack Cornish, E. 
Paul Howard, Paul S. Glawa, Lee Cook, Lind- 
say Evans, J. F. Harner, D. R. Foltz, W. L. 
Walker, C. W. Watts, J. W. Lehman, W. B. 
Marshall, R. G. Parkinson, Herbert T. Olpp, 
J. Merle Brill, William E. James, W. V. Ash- 
ton, Richard E. Morris, Walter B. Harpule, 
Jack E. Gordon, Richard C. Arnold, M. G. 
Kearns, and J. D. Solt. 


Sincerely, 
SAMUEL L. Devine, 
Member of Congress. 
Bill of Rights Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, Decem- 
ber 15 of last year—Bill of Rights Day— 
marked the 170th anniversary of the 
Ratification of our American Bill of 
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Rights. In keeping with the great tra- 
dition of observing the anniversary of 
this historic ratification, a special cere- 
mony was held at city hall in New York 

City under the auspices of the Bill of 

Rights Day Association. 

Presiding at the exercises was the 
Honorable Edward D. Re, chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States, who brought 
from Washington, on this memorable 
occasion, the personal good wishes and 
congratulations of President John F. 
Kennedy. The 1961 Bill of Rights Day 
citations—awarded annually to out- 
standing businessmen, public servants, 
and leaders of our community for their 
devoted services in all walks of life— 
were this year given to Hon. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations; Hon. Paul R. Screvane, 
deputy mayor of New York City; Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College: and Mr. Raymond C. Deer- 
ing, executive vice president of Hanover 
Trust Co. In the absence of Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Chairman Re pre- 
sented these recipients and awarded 
them the Bill of Rights Day citations. 

Mr. Speaker, the statements of each 
of these men on the meaning and im- 
portance of the Bill of Rights are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. For, by their per- 
sonal accomplishments, they themselves 
constitute a living tribute to, and an 
examplification of, the highest ideals of 
personal, civic, and political liberty en- 
shrined in our Bill of Rights. 

It is in the spirit of Dr. Re’s remarks 
calling for the attention of all Ameri- 
cans to the remarkable handiwork of 
the framers of our Constitution that 
made possible our American way of life, 
that I wish to offer these remarks to 
the people of our Nation. I am happy 
to join in the spirit of Bill of Rights Day 
by bringing to the attention of my col- 
leagues and fellow Americans the tribute 
to our Bill of Rights by each of these 
outstanding Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, the proceedings of the 
ceremony are as follows: 

Remarks or Hon. Epwarp D. Re, CHAIRMAN, 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE AMERICAN BILL oF RıcHTs Dar On- 
SERVANCE, Crry Hatt, New Yorx Crrr, FRI- 
DAY, DECEMBER 15, 1961 
This ceremony, in recognition of the 170th 

anniversary of the ratification of our Bill 
of Rights, is an occasion for profound thanks- 
giving to Almighty God and to the patriotic 
men whose wisdom and foresight gave to 
America a legacy of liberty and freedom. It 
is in this spirit that we, as Americans, do 
well to give public expression of our grati- 
tude to the framers of our Constitution for 
their remarkable handiwork that has made 
possible our American way of life founded 
upon the solid bedrock of equality and jus- 
tice for all. 

It is indeed appropriate and necessary that 
we are reminded in this solemn manner of 
the priceless heritage that they thereby made 
possible for themselves and for all future 
generations. And when the origins of this 
heritage, and the freedoms that it assures, 
are obscured by the passing of time or atti- 
tudes of indifference and dispassion, a cere- 
mony commemorating the ratification of the 
Bill of Rights assumes special importance 
and significance. 
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THE MEANING OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


It is befitting to be reminded that it is the 
Bill of Rights that forms the foundation of 
our civil and political Mberties and is the 
supreme law of the land which guarantees 
the personal freedoms of all Americans, re- 

ess of one’s station in life, religion, or 
the accidents of race, color, or national 
origin. It serves a valuable purpose to recall 
that it is the Bill of Rights that furnishes 
the moral influence and the legal authority 
for the equality of treatment and equality 
of opportunity enjoyed by all Americans. 

It is therefore fitting that the anniversary 
of the ratification of the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, our Bill of Rights, 
should be remembered by the Nation that 
for 170 years has reaped the immeasurable 
blessings of life and liberty that are en- 
shrined in that charter: freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, and the free right to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

Those who have long enjoyed these free- 
doms must never forget that men have 
gained them only after great struggle, and 
have died to preserve them. We who have 
seen these rights and privileges lost in other 
continents and countries can now better ap- 
preciate their true meaning and the empti- 
ness of life without them. 

By these realizations we are strengthened 
in the unalterable determination that in 
America such rights and privileges will never 
be lost, curtailed, or weakened. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS AWARDS 


The American Bill of Rights Day Associa- 
tion is today extremely proud of the distin- 
guished recipients of the Bill of Rights Award 
for the year 1961. In honoring the Honorable 
Adlal E. Stevenson, this country’s Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, for his public 
record as statesman and leader which stands 
as a monument of achievement and dedica- 
tion to the principles enshrined in the Bill 
of Rights—in paying tribute to the Honor- 
able Paul R. Screvane, deputy mayor of New 
York City, for his understanding and devo- 
tion to the ideals expressed in the Bill of 
Rights in both public and private life—in 
citing Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, the president 
of Brooklyn College, for his dedication to our 
way of life and our system of public higher 
education which has developed the great 
municipal college in Brooklyn, and greatly 
advanced the cause of education in the State 
and the Nation—in honoring Mr. Raymond 
C. Deering, executive vice president of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., for 
his contribution as an outstanding banker, 
financier, and philanthropist—the American 
Bill of Rights Day Association has singled 
out outstanding Americans whose achieve- 
ments in their respective fields symbolize 
true Americanism and illustrate the great- 
ness that may be achieved in a free society 
founded upon our Bill of Rights. 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


It is also significant that this Bill of 
Rights day celebration by the people of New 
York City follows the 13th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations General 
Assembly. This-great declaration also stands 
as a permanent testimonial to the undying 
quest of all mankind for civil, political, and 
personal liberty. And to us assembled here 
today, it is indeed a humbling thought to 
realize that this universal declaration—em- 
bodying the ultimate ideals and goals of all 
mankind—is itself founded upon our own 
Bill of Rights and our own Declaration of 
Independence, The legacy of our Bill of 
Rights thus deserves not only our debt of 
gratitude, but that of all mankind. 

May we therefore depart from this solemn 
ceremony with the renewed determination to 
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strive to extend to all people the freedoms 
and liberties that we have secured for our- 
selves. Only thus may it be said that we 
are truly worthy of the benefits that we reap 
from the past—and the responsibilities that 
we owe to the future. 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS DAY MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT 

JOHN F. KENNEDY 

Distinguished guests, honored recipients, 
ladies and gentlemen, and fellow Americans, 
it is my honor at this time to read the mes- 
sage of the Preside~t of the United States 
and to extend the President's congratulations 
to the award recipients. The President's 
message reads as follows: 

“Twenty years ago President Roosevelt 
proclaimed the first Bill of Rights Day to 
remind us of our heritage of freedom and our 
charter of liberty. 

“In our complex and difficult world today 
it is more important than ever to keep in 
mind this document of democracy. 

“To the schoolchild, the words of the Bill 
of Rights only begin to have meaning—his 
concept of our country is just growing. To 
the lawyer, each phrase has its elaborate 
history of constitutional development and 
refinement. But to most of us, the Bill of 
Rights means freedom. It is a document 
whose four corners hold the ideas by which 
we live and for which many have given their 
lives. 

“It is particularly fitting that the Bill of 
Rights Day Association has selected this day 
to honor a group of distinguished Americans, 
Please extend my congratulations to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, Paul Screvane, Dr. Harry 
Gideonse, and Raymond Deering.” 

PRESENTATION OF THE RECIPIENTS OF THE 

BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARDS 

Ladies and gentlemen, at this time it 
would be my great privilege and pleasure to 
introduce to you the mayor of the city of 
New York, Traditionally it has been Mayor 
Wagner who has made the presentation of 
the awards to the respective recipients. This, 
year the mayor cannot be with us and there- 
fore I normally would have had the equally 
great pleasure of introducing the deputy 
mayor who, as we all know, presently enjoys 
the additional title of president-elect of the 
city council. But as it develops, the deputy 
mayor, Mr. Screvane, is also one of the re- 
cipients of this year’s Bill of Rights Awards. 
Therefore, it will be my added privilege to 
present to this audience the recipients of 
this year’s Bill of Rights Awards and to read 
the citations. 

I will therefore ask Governor Stevenson 
to kindly rise while I read the citation that 
is printed on this award: 


CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
HON, ADLAI E. STEVENSON, U.S. AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
“The Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. 

Ambassador to the United Nations, whose 
wide interest and wholehearted participa- 
tion in the civic and political life of the 
community, State and Nation have helped 
make our country a better place in which 
to live; whose understanding and devotion 
to ideals expressed in the Bill of Rights as 
exemplified in his public life have won for 
him the everlasting appreciation of all Amer- 
icans; whose public record as Governor and 
Ambassador is a monument of achievement 
and dedication to the principles enshrined 
in the Bill of Rights; whose keen awareness 
of the true responsibilities of Government 
have. made possible a better appreciation 
of the American way of life in the intcrest of 
world peace and understanding.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Governor Srevenson, Professor Re, Mr, 
Screvane, Dr. Gideonse, and Mr. Deering, 
ladies and gentlemen, I count this a very 
great honor that you have done me this 


morning. I am also profoundly flattered by 
the Inscription on this citation that you 
have just read, I take great pride and satis- 
faction that you consider me worthy of such 
sentiments. It is not, however, this citation 
alone which is my principal satisfaction 
today. It is the fact that here in New York, 
and throughout the country as well, Amer- 
icans are once again observing the anniver- 
sary of one of the most precious jewels in 
our country’s crown. Our farms and our 
factories may give us our living, but the 
Bill of Rights gives us our life. So I am 
happy to join with you today, not only in 
observance but also in a rededication. To 
me, any celebration of the Bill of Rights is 
an occasion for pledging ourselves anew 
to the principles which it affirms. For the 
true glory, I suspect, of our Bill of Rights 
and our Constitution is not in the words 
that were written 170 years ago, but in the 
deeds—the sometimes difficult deeds—that 
we perform under its mandate, today and 
every day. Thank you, Dr. Re. 
C.TATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
HON, PAUL R. SCREVANE, DEPUTY MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dr. Re. Thank you very much, Governor 
Stevenson, I wonder if I may call upon 
Deputy Mayor Paul R. Screvane to rise while 
I read the citation inscribed on his award: 

Hon. Paul R. Screvane, deputy mayor of 
New York, whose wide interest and whole- 
hearted contributions to the civic and gov- 
ernment life of our city have helped make 
New York City a better place in which to 
live; whose awareness of the responsibilities 
of government has resulted in numerous im- 
provements and betterments for the com- 
mon welfare; whose understanding and de- 
votion to the ideals expressed in the Bill 
of Rights as exemplified in his public and 
private life have won for him the everlast- 
ing appreciation of all Americans in general 
and all New Yorkers in particular.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable Paul 
N. Screvane. 

Deputy Mayor SCREVANE. Thank you very 
much, Professor Re. Ambassador Stevenson, 
Dr. Gideonse, Mr. Deering, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am especially 
honored to receive this citation today in this 
beautiful room here in city hall, a building 
which is part of the heritage of our great 
city of New York. This is a work of art. 
Ambassador Stevenson earlier, when he was 
in my office, prayed the day doesn’t come 
when the bulldozers might take care of this 
magnificent structure. 

We look upon the Bill of Rights as our 
most precious gift, one which sets the frame- 
work for the freedoms we enjoy here today. 
As we preserve all of the great works of our 
country—written words, structures—I think 
this is the opportunity, on a day such as this, 
to rededicate ourselves and to fight with 
everything at our command, to see that these 
cherished rights are preserved here, in our 
own beloved United States, and, insofar-as is 
humanly possible, are granted to all the peo- 
ples of the world. Certainly, it is appropri- 
ate, at this time, as we view the international 
scene and we see nation after nation in 
which these fundamental rights have been 
destroyed, to reaffirm our faith in our coun- 
try and, as the Ambassador said, to rededi- 
cate ourselves, so that our country will never 
suffer the same fate as those imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This can only come 
about by the sincere and dedicated effort of 
our American people. We must start, very 
obviously, with our children in the schools. 

Iam honored, I am delighted to be singled 
out to receive this citation today and to par- 
ticipate in these magnificent ceremonies. I 
want especially to thank our talented singer 
who rendered the national anthem and our 
great department of sanitation for the won- 
derful music they have provided today. 
Thank you very much. 
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CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
DR. HARRY D. GIDEONSE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Dr. Re. Thank you very much, Deputy 
Mayor Screvane. Will Dr. Harry D. Gideonese 
please rise while I read the citation inscribed 
on this award: 

“Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of the 
Brooklyn College, whose leadership, wide in- 
terest and wholehearted participation in the 
civic and cultural life of the city of New 
York and of the Nation have helped make 
our community and Nation a better place in 
which to live; whose dedication to the Amer- 
ican way of life and to our system of public 
higher education helped to develop the very 
best talents of all students in a great munici- 
pal college in the Borough of Brooklyn; 
whose awareness of the responsibility of gov- 
ernment in the field of higher education has 
helped to fulfill America’s promise of equal- 
ity of opportunity to all; whose qualities of 
heart and mind and dedication to the prin- 
ciples of equality and justice for all have 
earned for him the gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans.” 

Ladies and gentiemen, President Gideonse 
of Brooklyn College. 

Dr. Grogconse. Mr. Chairman, honored 
guests, I came here to listen and not to 
speak. The Bill of Rights is the most im- 
portant part of the Constitution. To men 
like Thomas Jefferson its addition to the 
Constitution was a condition of his willing- 
ness to accept the Constitution itself. Jef- 
ferson and those who thought and felt the 
way he did, were somewhat frightened at the 
possibility of democratic government becom- 
ing despotic. Jefferson used to speak of un- 
qualified democracy as majoritarian despot- 
ism, and he wanted a Bill of Rights to insure 
that the sheet anchor of individual freedom 
would be part of the Constitution itself. 

The Constitution should say, as it does in 
the Bill of Rights, that there are certain, to 
the individual, sacred freedoms concerning 
which the majority was not even to discuss 
the possibility of legislative control of the 
minority, This is the document that we are 
honoring here today and I am very happy 
with the Deputy Mayor’s comparison with 
the architecture of this building. The Bill 
of Rights is—like the bullding—something 
that has come as the development of a tra- 
dition over time, every word in it clarified 
by controversy, by political and legal strug- 
gle, by sacrifice even of life in the process 
of clarifying what it means to us today. 

De Tocqueville once said “freedom is my 
passion." Freedom has been a passion to me 
all of my life and I am very happy to see in 
this citation a recognition of the work of a 
team of colleagues in buillding an institution 
that is, I hope, today a tower of strength 
because we have succeeded in making a 
reality of the equality of opportunity that 
is the foundation of all the aspirations of 
the citizens of a free society. 

Thank you, sir. 

CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
MR. RAYMOND C. DEERING, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 
co. 


Dr. Re. Thank you very much, President 
Gideonse. May I ask Mr. Raymond C. Deer- 
ing to rise while I read his citation: 

Mr. Raymond C. Deering, executive vice 
president, Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., 
whose wholehearted and dedicated interest in 
community affairs has earned for him the 
appreciation and gratitude of the people of 
the city of New York; whose administrative 
and managerial skills and talents have 
helped develop a great banking institution 
in the city of New York for the benefit of 
the entire community; whose keen awareness 
of the needs of his fellow man has caused 
him to give of himself to such an extent that 
he truly deserves the recognition due an out- 
standing banker and philanthropist.” 
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Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Raymond C. 
Deering. 

Mr. DEERING. Thank you, Professor Re. Mr. 
Ambassador, Mr. Serevane, Dr. Gideonse, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a high 
honor to receive this citation. Although at 
first banking may seem somewhat remote 
from the Bill of Rights, our American system 
of free enterprise, of which our free, competi- 
tive banking system is an essential part, 
could not exist without the fundamental 
guarantees of individual liberty provided by 
the 10 original amendments to our Consti- 
tution. If anyone is not aware of the im- 
portance of the Bill of Rights, let him read 
the press reports about life behind the Iron 
Curtain where the individual has no rights, 
and about the thousands of people who risk 
their lives to escape to freedom. To be sure, 
there is banking in those countries, but it 
isn't our kind of banking, because it isn't 
free enterprise. Free enterprise has made 
our Nation great, and will keep it great as 
long as the Bill of Rights endures. 
you. 

Dr, Re. Thank you very much, Mr. Deer- 
ing. Ladies and gentlemen, it is my honor 
at this time to call upon Rabbi Elihu Michel- 
son of the Jewish Welfare Board, to deliver 
the benediction, Rabbi Michelson, 


BENEDICTION ON THE OCCASION OF THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS DAY CEREMONY, DELIVERED BY RABBI 
ELIHU MICHELSON OF THE JEWISH WELFARE 
BOARD 
RABBI MICHELSON. O God, and God of our 

fathers, we ask Thy blessing upon those of 

us gathered here, upon our city, State and 

Nation. May this great country ever pro- 

mote Thy kingdom on earth, may it be a 

mighty advocate of justice, freedom, and 

peace among men, All men created in Thine 
image thereby have innate worth and dig- 
nity. Make us sensitive to their rights as 

Thy children. So may we be worthy of Thy 

blessing now and in the long years which 

are to come, sO may we help bring glory to 

Thy name, until the time when hation shall 

not lift up sword against nation neither 

learn war any more. Let us all say amen, 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD D, RE 


Dr. Re. Ladies and gentlemen, this con- 
cludes the ceremony. However, I would like 
to thank not only all of the distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen that have come here— 
some from Washington, others from near 
and some from far—but also the teachers 
from our public schools and our private 
schools that brought so many of their pupils 
here. I am very grateful for the cooperation 
that the association receives annually and 
I would like to thank once again Captain 
Rossini for having given so much of him- 
self in having made this ceremony possible, 
Ladies and gentlemen, our final thanks are 
to Commissioner Frank J. Lucla and to Mr. 
John M. Celebre through whose good offices 
we are permitted to hear this beautiful 
music. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you 
very, very much, 


Negroes Who Helped Space Flight 


Succeed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
Mr. DIGGS, Mr. Speaker, when Col. 
John Glenn was launched into space that 


historic day in February, the American 
people were one in their prayers for him 


1962 


and his family and their profound ap- 
preciation of his own and his family’s 
self-sacrifice and devotion to country. 
When his safe return to ship as the first 
Americar astronaut into orbit was an- 
nounced, thanksgiving and joy knew no 
color, race, or creed bounds. But not 
only this feat made Colonel Glenn the 
national hero he has become. The man- 
ner in which he bore this triumph and 
shared it with his coworkers across the 
land and the full American people will 
I know we agree—inspire national pride 
and international admiration for gen- 
erations. 

I thought again of this as I read the 
following article from a recent edition of 
Jet magazine. It is good to be reminded, 
as Colonel Glenn has reminded us, of the 
contribution of “the crosscut of Ameri- 
cana” not alone to this historic event but 
to the totality of American life and 
achievement: 

Many NEGROES HELPED 


(By Larry Still) 

As Marine Lt. Col. John Glenn whirled 
around the world last week, he carried with 
him the prayers, hopes and efforts of mil- 
lions of Americans of all races and creeds, in- 
cluding scores of Negroes who helped launch 
the first American astronaut into orbit. 

Like a live hero stepping from the pages 
of a science fiction novel, Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn returned to earth before the cheers 
of millions and the greetings of President 
Kennedy to proudly declare: “We have 
stressed the team effort in Project Mercury. 
It goes across the board, I think. Sort of a 
crosscut of Americana of industry and mili- 
tary and civil service and Government work- 
ers, contractors * .“ 

An on-the-spot survey by Jet revealed that 
among this “crosscut of Americana” were 
Negroes who played key roles from building 
the Mercury capsule to putting it into orbit 
and tracking it around the globe. Stationed 
at the National Aeronautical Space Admin- 
istration Headquarters at Langley Field, Va., 
McDonnell Aircraft in St. Louis, where the 
Mercury capsule was built, the launching 
site at Cape Canaveral, and at Kano, Nigeria, 
one of the 23 tracking stations, where more 
than a dozen Negro experts who worked on 
every phase of the multimillion-dollar proj- 
ect from the planning stages to Glenn’s suc- 
cessful flight. 

At NASA headquarters in Langley Field, 
mathematician Katherine Johnson and Ted 
Scopinsky were credited with developing the 
formula used to track and recover Glenn 
during the first U.S. orbital flight. Accord- 
ing to the formula worked out by Mrs. John- 
son and Scopinsky, for the flight, space ex- 
perts could tell exactly when and where 
Glenn would pass over the 23 tracking sta- 
tions around the earth. Negro technicians 
were also on duty at Langley and Cape 
Canaveral and on the high seas as part of the 
Armed Forces aiding Project Mercury. 

Although scientists have long been en- 
gaged in research on the Atlas rocket which 
shot the Mercury capsule into orbit, active 
work on Project Mercury began with the 
awarding of a $180 million contract for the 
integrated McDonnell Aircraft Corp., to build 
the space capsule. A check with the Con- 
vair Aircraft Division of the General Dy- 
namics Corp. in Pomona, Calif., revealed 
that a number of Negro scientists also worked 
on the Atlas rocket but the company re- 
fused to identify them because of the classi- 
fied nature of their work. 

At McDonnell, officials readily listed elec- 
trical engineer James Langston as one of the 
designers of the Mercury capsule. Langston, 
& 38-year-old graduate of the De Vry School 
of Electronics in Chicago, was a member of 
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the electronics team assigned to work out 
the telemetry instrumentation system by 
which Glenn kept in touch with the space 
tracking stations on earth. The $8,500-a- 
year engineer was assigned to the project 
Mercury in 1958. 

Working with Langston were technical 
writers Leonard Beale, who prepared instruc- 
tions on the capsule, and layout draftsman 
Harold Thames, who helped design the hous- 
ing unit for the retroactive rockets used to 
reduce the rocket's speed from 17,500 to 2,000 
miles an hour and angle it out of its orbi- 
tal path for reentry into the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Also helping to build the Mercury cap- 
sule at McDonnell were associate chemical 
engineers Joseph Swafford, Nathaniel Crump 
and Clinton Rayford, who tested the hydro- 
gen peroxide fuels and fiber materials used 
in the craft. One of the fibers tested was 
the plastic shield, which had to withstand 
extreme temperatures when the spaceship 
reentered the atmosphere. 

Electrical engineer Tom Gentry was for- 
merly assigned to Project Mercury as a mem- 
ber of the firm's vast engineering campus, 
where hundreds of electronics graduates are 
trained. Technician William Pynter also 
worked in the hospital-like “white room,” 
where the capsule was assembled. Approxi- 
mately 10 Negroes were among the 1,500 of 
McDonnell’s 22,000 Project Mercury workers. 

McDonnell officials admit that Negro em- 
ployees were welcomed at the plant as 
& result of the Government fair-employment 
contracts written into all defense orders. 

Even with the increasing use of Negroes in 
the space program, the top Negro remains 
the 52-year-old space surgeon, Col. Vance H. 
Marchbanks, who monitored earlier sub- 
orbital flights with astronauts Glenn and 
Virgil Grissom. Marchbanks, a veteran 
flight surgeon, headed a medical team at 
Kano, Nigeria, which checked Glenn’s pulse, 
heartbeat and medical reaction as he sped 
overhead. 

It was like Dr. Marchbanks having a 
stethoscope 200 miles long to check on 
Glenn's body as the astronaut sped around 
the globe at 17,500 miles an hour. It was 
over Kano that Astronaut Glenn first looked 
out the windows to see the earth below and 
where he ate“ his first food on the trip— 
a i of apple juice and some malted milk 
pills. 


Foreign Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
very able and distinguished Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning, Mr. 
Edward A. McDermott, assured the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference that his 
Office is maintaining a constant surveil- 
lance of the mandatory oil import con- 
trol program. While I can appreciate 
that Mr. McDermott’s position in this 
regard is confined to the national se- 
curity aspects of imports and their ef- 
fect on domestic fuel capacities, I think 
it important that the OEP acquaint it- 
self with the full impact of residual oil 
imports on America’s coal mining com- 
panies. 

Many mines in West Virginia are 
working only 2 or 3 days a week; gov- 
ernmental studies would therefore be in- 
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clined to assume that these mines would 
be ready for full production in the event 
of an emergency. The fact is that some 
of the mines not working regularly may 
be close to the breaking point and could 
go out of business on extremely short 
notice. Perhaps the quickest way for 
Mr. McDermott to familiarize himself 
with these implications of the national 
fuels problem would be to note carefully 
the statement presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee last week 
by the Honorable Thomas Kennedy, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Mr. Kennedy, using sta- 
tistics that were compiled in the bitter 
experience of mine closures and layoffs 
that have plagued coal-producing States 
for a decade and a half, warned that the 
recent increase in residual oil import 
quotas is another step toward what he 
called the eventual destruction of the 
coal industry in America. 

It is a dangerous and disheartening thing 
to witness the gradual but rapidly accelerat- 
ing disintegration of the coal industry and 
the States that depend upon that industry 
for a livelihood— 


Mr. Kennedy said. 

Mr. Speaker, under prevailing condi- 
tions, international oil interests are liter- 
ally dictating how much employment 
will be available in West Virginia's min- 
ing areas. As shown in Mr. Kennedy’s 
testimony, these imports are expropriat- 
ing—or confiscating—3 million man- 
days of work for coal miners annually. 
When losses to railroads and other af- 
fected industries and businesses are 
added to the damage that foreign oil has 
inflicted on the coal industry, the impact 
on West Virginia’s overall economy is 
staggering. Since 1947, when the first 
danger signs of the deadly effects of for- 
eign oil on the American economy first 
were cited over the Atlantic coastline, a 
total of 2,172,227,000 barrels of residual 
oil entered U.S. markets. That figure 
includes shipments through last Decem- 
ber 31 and does not include the more 
than 60 million barrels that have already 
arrived at our ports thus far this year. 
In those 15 years, the floods from foreign 
refineries into east coast fuel markets 
amounted to more than one-half a bil- 
lion tons of coal in energy equivalent. 
A very high percentage of that coal 
would have been mined in West Virginia, 
the Nation’s foremost coal-producing 
State and principal supplier to New Eng- 
land and the other seaboard fuel 
markets. 

Now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has heard Mr. Kennedy’s story of 
distress directly attributable to residual 
oil imports, I hope that the new trade 
bill will contain guaranteed protection 
for the economy of coal-producing 
States. A reduction in imports is im- 
perative so far as West Virginia is 
concerned. 

I commend to your attention the re- 
marks of Mr. Kennedy before the Ways 
and Means Committee. They will be in- 
cluded when the report is ready and I 
trust that my colleagues will be watching 
out for it. His prepared statement, 
which was made available to a number 
of Members of the House and Senate, 
was an excellent presentation in itself, 
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yet he contributed so much other infor- 
mation extemporaneously that the en- 
tire testimony should be studied care- 
fully. I am sure that the office of Mr. 
McDermott can also profit handsomely 
from Mr. Kennedy’s remarks. In gain- 
ing this information, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning will be much better 
equipped to carry out its stipulated 
duties with regard to protecting the abil- 
ity of the United States to provide the 
increased energy that will be necessary 
in any emergency. 


A New WPA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
were inclined to look skeptically at 
President Kennedy’s proposal to spend 
$600 million in a public works program 
supposedly to help areas of economic dis- 
tress. Although the objective is worthy, 
we felt that the proposal for this public 
works program would not accomplish it. 
It would more likely merely squander 
money on short term projects and be of 
no lasting benefit to the community in- 
volved nor to the Nation generally. 

An editorial from today’s Washington 
Post voices such skepticism with great 
clarity. Certainly the editorial policy 
of this newspaper has generally been 
friendly to the Kennedy administration 
and to the objectives of economic stimu- 
lation through Government intervention. 
Consequently its criticisms of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal are all the more signifi- 
cant: 


A New WPA? 

The President's recommendation for a $600 
million public works program correctly diag- 
* noses the need for a stimulus to speed the 
lagging recovery. His therapy is far more 
dubious. 

The high estimates of gross national 
product in 1962 put out by the administra- 
tion have been questionable from the be- 
ginning, Events since January have made 
them more questionable, and the admin- 
istration seems about to recognize this. 
Hence the President proposes to spend a 
total of $600 million, of which $25 million 
would go out in fiscal year 1962, if the Con- 
gress acts promptly, $350 million in fiscal 
year 1963, $225 million early in fiscal 1964. 
The money is to be spent on capital projects 
that can be quickly initiated or accelerated 
and that can be completed within 12 months 
after startup. It is to be spent in 958 areas 
comprising 38 percent of the population. 

A program of this sort has the earmarks of 
economic ineffectiveness and political mis- 
chief. The immediate stimulation in any 
case would be small—witness that only $25 
million would be spent in the next 3 months 
in the uncertain case that the Congress acts 
promptly. The money would be spread very 
widely, over 38 percent of the population, 
which works out at an average of $8.60 per 
head in those areas. It will not be concen- 
trated on the real trouble spots. To select 
projects by the criterion that they can be 
terminated within 12 months means to rule 
out from the start any new major construc- 
tion and many other high priority projects. 
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What this comes down to Is a new WPA, with 
priority on getting out the money and only 
secondary regard for what is produced by it. 

The political overtones of the proposal are 
plainly audible. A wide range of localities, 
far beyond the areas of greatest need, Is made 
eligible because that is the way to bring on 
board the necessary number of legislators. 
This means also that the administrator, who- 
ever he may be, will have wide latitude in 
selecting locations. Much money will be 
wasted doing low priority things to get done 
a few with high priority. Projects based on 
such criteria of need,“ moreover, give little 
hope of ever coming to a logical end. Per- 
manent pork barrel for the administration 
is the most likely end of the story, 

The economy needs stimulation, but not 
so desperately that time could not be spared 
to look for a better way of applying it. Ac- 
tivity continues to go up, after all, and is 
expected to keep going up. The Nation can 
afford to do this in a way to get the most for 
its money. In fact, given the urgent need 
to raise productivity, it cannot afford to do 
it any other way. The administration can 
justify a tax cut that would enlarge the now 
badly mutilated investment tax credit for 
new equipment. It can justify public works 
expenditures for well selected public invest- 
ment that will increase output in later years. 
Compared with these alternatives, the WPA 
approach is the least attractive. Almost 30 
years after the invention of that institution, 
the administration should be able to think 
of something better. 


National Gallery of Art Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
placing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
excellent program for the month of April 
1962 which has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

The Director of the National Gallery, 
John Walker, as well as his fine asso- 
ciates, have put together a highly inter- 
esting and cultural program which I am 
glad to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the American people. 

The arrival of spring in Washington 
brings visitors from all over our Nation, 
and the American people are fortunate 
in having such an excellent home of 
culture and art to visit. Wein Congress 
should also take a few moments from 
our busy lives to see and admire the 
beauty and creations of man and nature. 
The National Gallery of Art has, in its 
April program, created a worthwhile 
adventure into man’s cultural and artis- 
tic gifts. 

The program follows: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
MONDAY, MARCH 26, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 1 

Painting of the week: Dali, “The Sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper” (Chester Dale 
collection), gallery 60-B, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Small Renaissance 
bronzes, Central lobby, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 
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Sunday lecture, lith annual series, A. 
W. Mellon lectures in the fine arts: “William 
Blake and Traditional Mythology: The 
Nether-World of Alchemy.“ Guest speaker, 
Kathleen Raine, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Burnham-Schweitzer duo, 
East Garden Court, 8. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 8 


Painting of the week: Rembrandt. Self- 
portrait (Mellon collection), gallery 48, Tues- 
day through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The old and new in 
Raphael’s art. Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture, lith annual series, A. 
W. Mellon lectures in the fine arts: “William 
Blake and Traditional Mythology: Prophet 
Against Science.” Guest speaker, Kathleen 
Raine, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: LaSalle String Quartet, 
East Garden Court 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGM-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5) in-stereophonic sound. 


MONDAY, APRIL 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


Painting of the week: Modigliani, Woman 
With Red Hair“ (Chester Dale collection), 
gallery 62, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The Old and New in 
Rubens’ Art. Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. f 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Benjamin West, guest 
speaker; Richard Hirsch, director, Allentown 
Art Museum, Allentown, Pa,, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert; Wallfisch Duo, East Gar- 
den Court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 16, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 22 


Scultpure of the week: Donatello, “The 
David of the Casa Martelli” (Widener col- 
lection), gallery 11, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The Old and New in 
Reynolds’ Art, Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: The Pre-Raphaelite Ar- 
tists; guest speaker: John Woodward, keeper, 
Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Lecture Hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor; Joan Weiner, 
pianist; East Garden Court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 

MONDAY, APRIL 23, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 29 


Painting of the week: Strigel. “Saint Mary 
Salome and Her Family” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection) gallery 35A, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The old and new in 
Cézanne's art. Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour; Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Whistler.” Guest speak- 
er, Dennis Farr, assistant keeper, the Tate 
Gallery, London, England; lecture ‘hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Symphonic Singers of Erle. 
Obed L. Grender, director; East Garden 
Court, 8. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays, 2 p.m, to 10 p.m. Admission is 
free to the gallery and to all programs sched- 
uled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
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Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener col- 
lection of decorative arts is on the ground 
floor. 

Continuing exhibition: English drawings 
and water colors from British collections, 
sponsored by the English-Speaking Unions 
of the United States and the British Com- 
monweéalth, and from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Mellon. Central gallery, 
G-7 through G—13; through April 1. 

Recent publications: “English Drawings 
and Water Colors.“ Exhibition catalog 
7% inches by 10 inches, 44 pages, with 20 
black-and-white Ulustrations. Introduc- 
tion by Jonathan Mayne and John Wood- 
ward. Price $1.50 postpaid. “English Draw- 
ings and Water Colors From the Collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon.” Exhibition 
catalog 7% inches by 10 inches, 48 pages, 
with 28 black-and-white illustrations. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Eleventh annual series, A. W. Mellon Lec- 
tures in the Fine Arts: On April 1 and April 
8, Miss Kathleen Raine, English poet, will 
complete her series of six lectures on Wil- 
Mam Blake and Traditional Mythology.” 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries, Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visi- 
tor may rent a small receiving set for 25 
cents to use in hearing these LecTour broad- 
casts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 

Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 4 pm. Sun- 
days, 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


What the Federal Trade Commission 
Expects of the Appliance Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. LANE: Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following remarks by 
Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bureau of 
Deceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Washington: 


WHAT THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION Ex- 
PECTS OF THE APPLIANCE INDUSTRY 


(By Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bureau of 
Deceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., Before Institute 
of Appliance Manufacturers, Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 6, 
1962.) 


May I express my appreciation for your 
invitation to take part in this—the 13th 
annual meeting of the Institute of Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers. 

Although your present organization was 
formed in 1933, it really goes back to 1872, 
as the successor to the International As- 
sociation of Stove Manufacturers. 

It certainly is a temptation to dwell for 
a moment upon challenges of product 
changes that have taken place since about 
a century ago. 

The challenge of product changes in your 
own industry, from stoves to appliances, 
denotes a tremendous progress. A century 
ago, the stove, with its dual capacity for 
cooking and heating, was the primary and 
basic household equipment, The mechani- 
cal and automatic appliances known and 
used today were mere figments of the 
imagination. 

Your organization has recognized and as- 
sumed its responsible role in this complex 
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march of progress. What does the Federal 
Trade Commission expect of the appliance 
industry? The Federal Trade Commission 
expects that this progress in the appliance 
industry will continue to grow and that your 
trade association and its members will be 
ever mindful of their responsibilities and 
opportunities. 

The success of any trade association is in 
great measure dependent upon the expe- 
rience and skill of its staff. May I compli- 
ment you upon your staff—particularly upon 
the persuasiveness of your executive secre- 
tary who not only is responsible for my pres- 
ence here, but who also selected my subjects. 

11 


One of the principal subjects! suggested 
for discussion is the “manufacturer's list 
price.” Whether it is called “manufacturer's 
list price“ or ‘“‘maker’s list price“ or “manu- 
facturer’s suggested retail price,” there is no 
material distinction. Certainly there is no 
distinction between a list price and a sug- 
gested list price. All of these phrases are 
held to represent a product’s usual and cus- 
tomary retail price in the trade area where 
the representations are made. 

Within the scope of our discussion, there 
is nothing illegal per se in the mere issuance 
of a list price or a manufacturer's list price. 
It only becomes illegal by the use made of 
such phrases by either the manufacturers or 
the distributor in advertising directed to the 
consumer, The test is not the intent of the 
advertiser, but the understanding of the 
consumer. The question to be asked and 
answered is, Does the advertising have the 
capacity to deceive? 

It is not even necessary to show that any 
consumer has, in fact, been deceived by the 
dealer's use of the suggested list price. The 
Commission has the right to look at the re- 
taller's advertisements which employ the list 
prices in juxtaposition with the lower offer- 
ing price and in the light of any other rele- 
vant evidence and by exercising statutory 
expertise decide whether the practice of 
supplying such prices has the capacity and 
tendency to deceive. _ 

The Commission and the courts have many 
times considered this probiem. 

In a series of tire cases* the Commission 
prohibited the use of list prices by manu- 
facturers, in advertising directed to the con- 
sumers, unless they are bona fide, regular 
selling prices of tires and tubes, advertised 
and offered for sale, as established by the 
usual and customary sales in the normal 
course of trade. 

The Commission recently stated in a de- 
cision a few weeks ago (Jan. 19, 1962): * 

“s * * The representation ‘Mfr's. Sug. 
List’ creates the impression that there is a 
usual and customary retail price for the 
product in the trade area, and that that 
price is the specified ‘Mfr's. Sug. list’ price.“ 

The soundness of this interpretation is 
settled law.“ The Commission continued: 

“e + * Substantial probative evidence in 
the record here shows that the products in 
question were being widely sold in the trade 
area at a variety of retail prices significantly 
lower than the higher comparative prices 
advertised by respondents. It is clear from 
the record that the instances in which cer- 
tain retailers sold at or above the manufac- 
turer’s suggested prices were exceptions 


Any opinions herein expressed are per- 
sonal and not official. 

»The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., et al., 
docket 3983; the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., et al., docket 3984; the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., docket 3985; 33 F.T.C. 282, et seq., Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., docket 8200. 

George's Radio and Television Co., Inc., 
et al., docket 8134. 

‘Clinton Watch Co. y. F.T.C., 291 F, 2a 
838 (7th Cir. 1961); The Baltimore Luggage 
Co. et al. v. F. T. C. (4th Cir. Nov. 7, 1961), 
Docket 7683. 
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rather than the general rule. The hearing 
examiner found to this effect and we agree.“ 


m 


If an advertisement contains two prices, 
one higher, which is in reality the manufac- 
turer’s suggested price, but unaccompanied 
by any descriptive language, it is held that 
such higher price is the price at which the 
advertiser sold the merchandise in the re- 
cent, regular course of business. In other 
words, the higher price was the was“ price, 
and the lower selling price the “is” price. 

The Commission made the following find- 
ings in the George's case: ° 

“The use, without designation as such, 
of the manufacturer’s suggested retail price, 
in advertising in juxtaposition with a lower 
price represents and tends to lead readers of 
such advertising to believe that the higher 
price is the price at which the merchandise is 
usually and customarily sold by the adver- 
tiser in the recent regular course of business 
and that a saving will be made of the differ- 
ence between the two prices.” 

1 


I have been asked what about the recent 
decision by the hearing examiner in the 
Regina case“ This matter is on appeal to 
the Commission, and I do not intend to 
discuss its merits. However, I can briefly 
refer to certain facts found by the hearing 
examiner in his initial decision. The re- 
spondent manufacturer furnished its dis- 
tributors and retailers with list prices or 

ted manufacturer's list prices for its 
vacuum cleaners and floor polishers, which 
prices were found to be in excess of the 
usual and customary retail prices for such 
products in many trade areas, and that the 
respondent manufacturer had this knowl- 
edge. 
Notwithstanding, the hearing examiner 
issued an order that appears to condone 
the practice of issuing and circulating fic- 
titious list prices if a reservation or caveat 
is included therewith that such prices are 
not represented as actual selling prices but 
are supplied only for identification purposes. 
The attorney supporting the complaint has 
appealed from the decision on ground that 
it is contrary to Commission and court 
precedents. 

v 


Preticketed prices by manufacturers have 
many times been considered by the Commis- 
sion and the courts. It is my opinion that 
there is no material difference in principle 
between a list price and a preticketed price. 
In the former, the list price is usually in the 
advertising, and in the latter the price is 
usually on the product or on the packages. 
The kind and quality of evidence necessary 
in both cases are the same. 

May I refer to a very recent decision by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit decided last November 1961“ The 
court stated: 

“The Commission does not contend that 
for the manufacturer to place tickets on its 
products before delivering them to retailers 
indicating the retall purchase price, a prac- 
tice known as ‘preticketing’, is illegal or de- 
ceptive per se. But the Commission does 
maintain, and Baltimore agrees, that manu- 
facturers who preticket their products ficti- 
tiously are guilty of engaging in an unfair 
trade practice in violation of the act. * * * 
And more to the point, it has recently been 
held in Clinton Watch Co,, v. F.T.C., 291 F. 
(2) 838, that preticketing merchandise at 
fictitious and excessive prices, was an actiy- 
ity proscribed by the act in order to pro- 
tect the interest of the public”. 

The court continued: 

"e + + Petitioners ara e ed in the 
manufacture of watches which are sold in in- 


* Supra. 

“The Regina Corp. et al., docket 8323. < 

The Baltimore Luggage Company, et al., 
supra. 
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terstate commerce to wholesale, mail-order 
houses, to discount houses, and to retailers. 
A price tag is attached to each watch at the 
factory, reflecting a price substantially in ex- 
cess of the normal and usual retal price. 
Ultimate purchasers of petitioners’ products 
testified that they bought the watches at 
substantially lower prices than those indi- 
cated on the attached tickets. Preticketing 
at fictitious and excessive prices must be 
deemed to have the tendency of deceiving 
the public as to the savings afforded by the 
purchase of a product thus tagged as well as 
to the value of the product acquired. Peti- 
tioners practice places a means of mislead- 
ing the public into the hands of those who 
ultimately deal with the consumer. Not- 
withstanding the prevalence of these prac- 
tices and the familiarity therewith among 
the members of the trade, these activities are 
proscribed to protect the interest of the 
public. Federal Trade Commission v. Win- 
sted Hosiery Co., 1922, 258 U.S. 483, 949, 42 
Sp. Ct. 384, 66 L. Ed. 729. 

“Misrepresentation as to the retall value 
of merchandise by means of an attached, 
fictitious price and deception as to savings 
afforded by the purchase of the product at a 
substantially lower price than that indicated 
thereon constitute unfair methods of com- 
petition. Niresk Industries, Inc. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 7 Cir., 1960, 278 F. 2d 337, 
840, certiorari denied 364 U.S. 883, 81 S. Ct. 
173, 5 L. Ed. 2d 104; Harsam Distributors, Inc. 
v. Federal Trade Commission, 2 Cir., 1959, 263 
F. 2d 396, 397.“ 

vt 


The decision in the Baltimore Luggage case 
is also important for its rejection of Baltl- 
more's principal contention, namely, that 
the Commission “must prove by substantial 
evidence, that the usual and regular price at 
which Baltimore's product is sold at retali 
throughout the country is substantially less 
than the preticketed price.” 

The evidence showed that Baltimore sold 
its luggage to 1276 retail customers in cities 
located in 46 States and the District of 
Columbia. Of this number, 382 retailers in 
approximately 12 States sold this luggage at 
retail at substantially less than the pre- 
ticketed prices. Sales to these 387 retail 
dealers represented 37.5 percent of Balti- 
more’s total dollar volume sales. The court, 
in 8 this contention, stated: 

The Commission may proscribe a decep- 
tive practice, on the part of a manufac- 
turer, which is widespread, but need not show 
it is universal.” 

The court further stated: 

“It is to be noted that the Commission's 
order does not proscribe Baltimore's prac- 
tice of preticketing: the order only requires 
Baltimore to cease and desist from pre- 
ticketing its merchandise with a retail price 
when such amount is in excess of the price 
at which sald merchandise is usually and 
regularly sold at retail in the trade area or 
areas where the representations are made“ 

vir 


The Baltimore Luggage case is further im- 
portant because of its ruling in regard to a 
common and repeated justification for pre- 
ticketing, namely, the reference to the Auto- 
mobile Information Disclosure Act“ The 
court cited at length from the congressional! 
history of this act and ruled: 

“While this act does require a species of 
preticketing, it is not a statute of general 
application, but applies solely and specifi- 
cally to the sale of new automobiles, and 
was intended to protect the public from 
fraudulent practices engaged in primarily 
by retail automobile dealers. 

“The act does indicate that preticketing 
per se is not Illegal, but the Commission 
does not so contend. There is nothing in 
this act to indicate that fictitious or decep- 


tive preticketing has congressional approval.” 


*Public Law 85-506, July 7, 1958, 72 Stat. 
325, 15 U.S.C.A. 1231-1233. 
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The Commission has proceeded many times 
against misrepresentations of the terms 
“manufacturer's” and “wholesaler’s.” It 
has been found that many of the firms en- 
gaged in these practices are actually re- 
tallers selling to consumers and they do little 
or no manufacturing or wholesale selling to 
retailers. The theory of these cases is that 
the purchasing public regards a manufac- 
turer or a wholesaler as one selling at a price 
lower than the price at which the retailer 
sells and that the consumer-purchaser, by 
buying direct from the manufacturer or 
wholesaler, obtains a lower price. When such 
is not the fact, the consumer-purchaser is 
deceived. The courts have agreed with the 
Commission's position.“ 

There are four States—Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, and Tennessee—that have 
specific atatutes prohibiting the use of words 
such as “wholesaler,” manufacturer,“ or 
similar designations unless the seller is en- 
gaged in the represented trade. 

There is a second possible violation of 
laws administered by the Commission in 
this type of representation. If firms so 
engaged are actually retailers who represent 
themselves to manufacturers to be whole- 
salers and thereby induce an additional dis- 
count, they may be in violation of section 
2(f) of the Robinson-Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Act. By so misrepresenting their 
trade status, they may be inducing a discrim- 
inatory price to which they are not en- 
titled. 

Ix 

You have inquired concerning trade prac- 
tice conference proceedings, whether these 
proceedings are to be initiated by industry 
or primarily by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 

In the past most of the trade practice 
proceedings for industries have been ine 
stituted pursuant to applications therefor 
received from trade associations and other 
representative groups in the particular in- 
dustry. Several have been initiated on the 
Commission's own motion, and I anticipate 
that there will be more of these in the 
future. During the past year. there have 
been more than the usual number of in- 
formal discussions with industry groups, and 
many of these will probably culminate in 
formal applications. Whether on applica- 
tion or on the Commission's own motion, the 
test will be whether something substantially 
worthwhile from the standpoint of better 
law observance can be expected as a result 
of the undertaking. 

The trade practice conference program has 
proven to be a means of effecting a high 
degree of self-discipline, in addition to 
performing a great educational service. Im- 
plicit in the plan is recognition that the 
great majority of American businessmen are 
honest and desire to, and will, conduct their 
business practices and behavior in conson- 
ance with applicable legal requirements 
when such requirements have been made 
clear and understandable. Trade practice 
conferences have contributed greatly toward 
cutting the cost of law enforcement. 

I emphasize, however, that the plan is 
adjunctive to mandatory procedures avall- 
able for use by the Commission, and does 
not replace or limit such procedures. The 
mandatory proceedings will continue to be 
used when deemed necessary or more appro- 
priate. 

x 

May I conclude. In June 1961, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce appointed the Business 
Ethics Advisory Council to aid the Ameri- 
can business community in hastening the 
attainment of high ethical standards and 
the improvement of its ethical perform- 
ance, 


E. & C. Mayer Co., Inc, v. ae 28. & D. 
460, 463, 97 F. 2d 365, 


March 29 


On January 16, 1962, the Council reported 
to President Kennedy at the White House 
and presented a statement of business ethics 
and a- call for action as well as a number of 
questions for businessmen, all designed to 
inspire adherence by all men and women 
in business to those high ethical standards 
that derive from our heritage and tradi- 
tions. 

Some of the questions for businessmen 
included the following: 

“Have we taken appropriate steps to keep 
our advertising and sales representations 
truthful and fair? Are these steps effec- 
tive? 

“How often do we review our advertising, 
literature, labels, and packaging? Do they 
give our customers a fair understanding of 
the true quality, quantity, price, and func- 
tion of our products? Does our service as 
well as our product measure up to our basic 
obligations and our representations?” 

Here is a definite challenge to business. 

May I quote from the statement of Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

“I have reviewed with Secretary Hodges the 
report and progress you have made in the 
development of a program to stimulate and 
assist business leaders and trade association 
groups In attaining high ethical standards, 
and I am delighted. 

“But your statement of principles can only 
be a beginning. In the last analysis, high 
ethical standards can be achieved only 
through voluntary effort. The principles you 
have outlined will establish guideposts, give 
direction and help whole industries and 
companies to initiate codes and standards. 

“I am confident that American business 
will respond, but in addition to helping 
businessmen, your work should assist the 
general public to achieve a broader under- 
standing of these problems, for ethics is a 
matter of concern to us all. 

“The free world watches us closely for 
leadership in this field, the uncommitted 
nations seek examples of the free enterprise 
system in operation, and the Communist 
nations are looking for vulnerable points of 
attack, I know that you will bear all this 
in mind.” 


The Mexican Farm Labor Importation 
Program—Review and Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr, SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
during my service on the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, I have investigated 
the problem of Mexican farm labor on 
American farms. I have observed the 
housing in which they live and the con- 
ditions under which they work. There 
is a large area for improvement. Re- 
cently I came across a law review ar- 
ticle by T. Richard Spradlin, associate 
editor of the George Washington Law 
Review. This article reviews the legis- 
lation which Congress was called upon 
to pass upon in 1961, poses the issues in- 
volved in the legislation, and is a well- 
documented treatise of the law, the 
background, and the solution, I believe 
that the readers would find the law re- 
view article regarding the Mexican farm 
labor importation program of immense 
interest, 
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The article follows: 
THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR IMPORTATION PRO- 
GRAM—REVIEW AND REFORM 


On May 11, 1961, the House of Represent- 
atives passed H.R. 2010 by a vote of 231 yeas 
to 157 nays, 45 Members not voting. This 
bill would have extended Pubic Law 78 for 2 
years, incorporating no reforms at all, Dur- 
ing House debate, Representative Coap of- 
fered amendments to incorporate the ad- 
ministration's reforms, but his efforts were 
defeated. The bill then went to the Senate, 
where hearings were held by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on June 12 and 
13, 1961, 

On July 25, the committee reported a 
compromise bill in the nature of a substi- 
tute for H.R. 2010. This bill was to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to: 

(1) incorporate in the law an existing ap- 
propriation act requirement that employers 
reimburse the United States, up to a $15 
maximum for each worker, for all expenses 
of the program, except salaries and expenses 
of personnel engaged in compliance activi- 
ties; 

(2) add “working conditions” to section 
503(3) so that it would prohibit Mexican 
workers from being made available in any 
area unless reasonable efforts had been made 
to attract domestic workers at wages, stand- 
ard hours of work, and working conditions“ 
comparable to those offered to Mexican work- 
ers; 

(3) prohibit the furnishing to, or reten- 
tion by, any employer of any Mexican— 

(1) for employment in other than tempo- 
rary or seasonal occupations or to operate 
or maintain power-driven machinery, except 
in specific cases to avoid hardship; and 

(u) unless the employer pays both do- 
mestic and Mexican workers not less than 
the prevailing wage paid in the area to do- 
mestic workers engaged in similar work; 

(4) prohibit the furnishing of Mexican 
workers for some processing activities; and 

(5) extend the program for 2 years, until 
December 31, 1963. 

The committee rejected without comment 
the provision of S. 1945 which would have 
given the Secretary of Labor the power to 
limit the number of Mexicans hired in an 
area when found necessary to insure com- 
petition in the labor market. This provision 
would have written into the act specific 
language strengthening the Secretary's hand 
in carrying out his duty to prevent adverse 
effect: 

The administration's wage amendment 
was rejected by the committee as a “rather 
haphazard method of providing for a con- 
stantly self-escalating minimum wage for ag- 
ricultural workers, Evidently, the opponents 
of reform had done a good job of selling 
this idea. In place of the administration's 
wage amendment, the committee proposed 
a compromise which would not allow an 
employer to hire Mexican workers unless the 
employer offered and paid to both domestic 
and foreign workers not less than the pre- 
valling wage paid in the area to domestic 
workers engaged in similar work. 

On its face, such language might seem 
to have substance. A careful reading of it 
reveals quite the contrary. This language 
in fact would have added little or nothing 
to improve the existing situation, The key 
word in the provision is area.“ In many 
areas, as already noted, the prevailing wage 
is far below the State and National ayerages. 
The committee's language would have done 
nothing to correct the situation in those 
areas discussed in part I of this study in 
which domestic wages are as low as 30 cents 
an hour for field work. 

During Senate debate on the committee 
bill, Senator McCartHy introduced his own 
compromise wage amendment which had the 
support of the administration, The amend- 
ment read: 

“(a) No worker recruited under this title 
shall be made available to any employer or 


-ployment, 
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permitted to remain in the employ of any 
employer unless the employer offers and pays 
to such workers [sic] wages at least equiv- 
alent to 90 per centum of the average farm 
wage in the State in which the area of em- 
ployment is located, or 90 per centum of the 
national farm wage average, whichever is the 
lesser. 

“(b) The determination of the average 
farm wage in a State and the national farm 
wage average required in (a) aboye shall be 
made by the Secretary of Labor, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In making these determinations, the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall consider, among other rel- 
evant factors, the applicable average farm 
wage rate per hour for workers who do not 
receive board and room, or such other ap- 
propriate information and data as may be 
available." 

Senator McCartHy's wage amendment is 
much different from the original administra- 
tion wage amendment contained in S. 1945. 
The modifications were apparently made in 
an attempt to avoid the charge advanced 
successfully in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee that the administration’s wage 
amendment was an attempt to establish a 
minimum wage for agriculture. Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s amendment applied only to Mexi- 
can nationals brought into this country un- 
der Public Law 78; it had no direct applica- 
tion to domestic agricultural workers. It 
required simply that Mexican workers would 
have to be paid 90 percent of the average 
hourly farm wage rate in the State or Nation, 
whichever is lower. 

The 90-percent level was adopted so as to 
take into account the fact that average 
hourly wage rate determinations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture include some skilled 
work, It was also to reflect the fringe bene- 
fits which are given to the Mexicans under 
the international agreement. 

Senator McCartrny stated two main pur- 
poses behind his amendment: first, to pro- 
vide better wages for the Mexican workers 
in some areas where they were receiving less 
than the State and National average wages; 
second, and most significant to the reform 
efforts, to make it more expensive to hire 
Mexican workers, and as a consequence pro- 
vide a greater incentive for employers to re- 
cruit domestic workers for the jobs. The 
Senator gave this explanation: 

“Of course, the amendment is intended to 
have some indirect effect on the farm labor 
market. .If it were without indirect effect, 
there would be little purpose in it. It is 
intended to set a sufficiently high standard 
so that growers will be motivated to attempt 
some recruitment of domestic workers. It 
will have the effect of encouraging growers 
to offer more attractive conditions to domes- 
tic workers, unless, of course, there is no 
shortage, and in that case, growers may con- 
tinue to secure domestic workers for 30, 40, 
und 50 cents per hour without any effect 
whatsoever from this amendment. 

On September 11, Senator MCCARTHY'S 
wage umendment was adopted by the Sen- 
ate. 

S. 1945 would have prohibited the employ- 
ment of Mexican nationals recruited under 
the program unless the employer had made 
reasonable efforts to attract workers not only 
at comparable wages and hours, but also at 
comparable terms and conditions of em- 
The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee felt that this would result in a very 
complex and difficult situation, Instead, 
the committee proposed to amend H.R. 2010 
to provide that employers must offer to do- 
mestic workers working conditions,“ rather 
than terms and conditions of employment.” 
comparable to those offered to Mexican work- 
ers. Working conditions were defined by the 
committee as the physical conditions under 
which the work is performed, such as those 
concerned with sanitation and safety. but 
not terms of employment such as housing, 
transportation, subsistence, insurance, and 
work guarantees. 
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Senator KeaTING introduced an amend- 
ment during the Senate debate to reinstate 
the requirement that comparable terms and 
conditions of employment would have to be 
offered to domestic workers before Mexicans 
could be hired. His amendment defined 
terms and conditions of employment as: 

(1) Workmen's compensation or insurance 
against occupational hazards reasonably 
comparable to those afforded to Mexican 
workers; 

(2) Guarantee of the opportunity to work 
during at least three-quarters of the work- 
days in the agreed term of employment; 

(3) Provision for basic subsistence when 
the opportunity to work is not available for 
extended periods; and 

(4) Provision for transportation (for the 
worker only) from the place of recruitment 
and return, or reimbursement of the cost, 
in the ratio that the number of weeks worked 
bears to the total agreed term of employ- 
ment and not to exceed a maximum of $3 per 
week of employment. 

This amendment, in spite of the safe- 
guards allowing employers to prorate the re- 
imbursement of transportation costs, was 
defeated in the Senate by a vote of 35 yeas 
to 49 nays, 16 Senators not voting. Op- 
ponents of the amendment based their op- 
position on a premise that Mexican workers 
come into the country under contract with 
an obligation to serve out the contract 
period, while domestic workers are free to 
leave a job at will. This is a very weak 
premise. It appears, first of all, to assume 
that domestic workers are less reliable than 
Mexican workers. It also ignores completely 
the obvious fact that domestic workers in 
their “freedom,” are free to contract with 
employers, and once having done so are as 
bound legally to the performance of the con- 
tract as the Mexicans. Adoption of the 
Keating amendment might have encouraged 
the making of formal contracts between do- 
mestic workers and employers, a thing much 
to be desired. The only possible rationaliza- 
tion which can be made for the argument 
advanced by the opponents of the Keating 
amendment is that threat of deportation 
hangs over a Mexican if he breaks his con- 
tract. This can be an attractive argument 
for anyone inclined to seize upon it, but its 
attractiveness is not a measure of its value. 
The threat of deportation is not what keeps 
Mexican workers on their jobs. The thing 
which keeps them at work is the same thing 
which brought them to this country. They 
stay on their jobs because they need to work 
to support themselves and their families. 
No one can be heard to say that this is a need 
peculiar to Mexican workers. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee ac- 
cepted the administration's proposal to limit 
employment of Mexican nationals to ser- 
sonal occupations, except when necessary to 
avoid hardship. It was said that the pur- 
pose of the was to supplement the 
domestic labor force in peak periods, such as 
harvesttime, when crops could be lost due 
to a lack of workers. The committee noted 
that the program was not intended to pro- 
vide Mexican workers for year-round jobs 
which can be filled by domestic workers, 

Also accepted in principle by the com- 
mittee was the proposal to forbid the em- 
ployment of Mexican workers in jobs involv- 
ing the operation of power-driven machinery, 
except when necessary to avoid hardship. 
The committee, however, felt that the lan- 
guage in S. 1945 might be construed to pro- 
hibit employment in which the worker 
neither operated nor maintained the ma- 
chinery, but merely loaded it or did some 
other manual task in connection with it. 
The committee language, therefore, pro- 
hibited the recruitment of Mexican workers 
for employment to operate or maintain 
power-driven machinery * rather than 
for employment involving the operation of” 
such machinery. About the only thing 
which can be said concerning the adoption 
of this language is that it demonstrates a 
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regrettable lack of faith in the exercise of 
administrative discretion. 

Having been amended by the McCarthy 
wage amendment, H.R, 2010, as reported by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, was 
passed by the Senate. 

The Senate insisted on its amendments, 
and requested a conference on the bill. Ap- 
pointed as conferees were Senators ELLEN- 
DER, JOHNSTON, HOLLAND, JORDAN, AIKEN, 
Youna of North Dakota, and HickENLOOPER. 
The House agreed to a conference and ap- 
pointed as its conferees Representatives 
Poacr, Gar mcs, ABBITT, BELCHER, and 
TEAGUE. 

The conference committee did not take 
long to reach a decision. It agreed to the 
Senate amendments with two major changes: 
(1) elimination of the McCarthy wage 
amendment; (2) modification of the provi- 
sion relating to the use of Mexican workers 
in operating or maintaining power-driven 
machinery. 

As for the wage amendment, Senator 
Jorpan claimed that the House conferees 
were adamant in refusing to accept such a 
provision, He said the Senate conferees 
could do nothing but accede to the House 
conferees’ demands that the wage amend- 
ment be stricken. There was, nevertheless, 
a feeling on the part of some Members of 
the Senate that there had been a giveaway 
in the conference. First of all, the Senate 
conferees were hardly the ones to make a 
moral issue out of the wage amendment. 
Only one of the seven Senate conferees, 
Senator Arken, had voted for the wage 
amendment. This amendment was clearly 
the most significant provision in the Senate 
bill, but its author, Senator McCarruy, was 
not appointed to the conference. 

The theoretical rule, according to the Sen- 
ate Manual, is that the conferees of the 
Senate are appointed by the Presiding Offi- 
cer, but in this case the conferees appear to 
have been selected by Senator Ex Lx N DER, the 
Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, an outspoken opponent of the wage 
amendment. Senator Dovucras explained 
the selection of conferees in this manner: 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] sent the list to the desk, and it 
was read off by the clerk as though it came 
from the Presiding Officer. I think we might 
as well face that fact.” 

The Senate Manual provides with refer- 
ence to the selection of the membership 
of conference committees that “Of course 
the majority party and the prevailing opin- 
ion have the majority of the managers.” In 
this case, the prevailing opinion was repre- 
sented by one of seven managers. 

It cannot even be claimed that the con- 
ferees were selected on the basis of seniority, 
the honored way of all life in the US. 
Senate. While seniority was followed 
in the selection of three conferees, Senator 
Proxmire, who supported the wage amend- 
ment, was passed over, and Senator JORDAN, 
who opposed it, was selected in his place. 

The deliberations in conference can best 
be described as expeditious, Senator Mc- 
CartHyY made this comment following the 
return of the conferees: 

“I do not know how long the conferees 
were in conference. I have been told that 
it was a matter of 27 minutes, portal to por- 
tal. I do not believe that is the way to 
operate. At least, when we go to confer- 
ence, we ought to walk slowly on the way to 
the conference, and very slowly on the way 
back, so at least 1 hour would elapse from 
the time we sent the conferees to negotiate 
for a settlement and the time they came 
back to the Senate to tell us that they could 
not do an against the firm stand of 
the House of Representatives." 

The conference committee modified the 
provision relating to the use of Mexicans in 
operating or maintaining power-driven 
machinery so that this provision would 
apply only to power-driven, self-propelled 
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harvesting, planting, or cultivating machin- 
ery. The conference report contained an 
explanatiton that the new version of this 
amendment would not prohibit the inci- 
dental handling of such machinery or em- 
ployment merely involving power- operated 
machinery, such as the placing of produce 
on trucks, or the placing of hand-cut pro- 
duce on vegetable harvesters, nor would it 
prohibit workers employed for other appro- 
priate purposes from incidental, emergency 
maintenance work. 

While this language would appear to em- 
body some fragment of the original admin- 
istration proposal, it surely does not contain 
a significant amount. Injecting the require- 
ment that the power-driven machinery must 
be self-propelled and used for harvesting, 
planting, or cultivating before the provision 
is applicable is unnecessarily restrictive. 
Furthermore, the ingenuity of man should be 
able to come up with some fascinating inter- 
pretations of what is meant by “incidental 
handling” of power-driven machinery. Other 
difficulties will arise from the fact that the 
phrase in the conference report indicating 
that Mexicans still can be recruited for “em- 
ployment merely involving power-operated 
machinery” is almost identical to the orig- 
inal provision in S. 1945 which would have 
forbidden “employment involving the opera- 
tion of power-driven machinery.” 

The conference report was adopted in the 
House on September 16 by voice vote, and 
with a minimum amount of discussion. 
Things were not to be so easy for the report 
in the Senate. There was a prolonged debate 
stretching over 3 days, and covering some 
94 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Dur- 
ing this debate, the proponents of reform 
discussed the entire program. They reviewed 
the history, the operation, the adverse effect, 
and the proposed improvements of the act. 
There was even talk of letting the program 
die on its scheduled expiration date, De- 
cember 31, 1961, thereby forcing the Con- 
gress to start all over again on the issue in 
the second session of the 87th Congress. 
Evident in the debate was a growing reeent- 
ment on the part of some Senators of the 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude of the House of 
Representatives on this and other issues 
during the closing weeks of the session. 

The matter was finally decided on Sep- 
tember 23 when the Senate adopted the con- 
ference report by a vote of 41 yeas to 31 
nays, 28 Senators not voting. The President 
signed the bill, albeit reluctantly, on Oc- 
tober 3, 1961. 

PUBLIC LAW 78 AND MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

There is no doubt that Public Law 78 is 
highly valuable to Mexico, The most obvious 
benefit to that country is the large amount 
of dollars which the program contributes to 
her economy. Mexico has a significant trade 
deficit with the United States, and without 
the dollars obtained through the bracero pro- 
gram, this trade deficit would be much more 
serious. 

In addition to easing Mexico's balance-of- 
payment problems, the program also serves 
to allevinte conditions of unemployment 
and underemployment in that country. 
Mexico's current population of 34.6 million 
people is reportedly one of the fastest grow- 
ing in the world. It has been estimated that 
over 10 percent of the total rural population 
of Mexico is directly dependent in varying 
degrees on bracero income. 

Dr, Richard H. Hancock, testifying at the 
House hearings, cited the Mexican economist 
Sefiora Ifigenia Navarrete for the facts that 
the average monthly earnings of the 20 per- 
cent of Mexican families, comprising that 
country’s lowest income group, declined from 
$22 per month in 1950 to $19.80 per month 
in 1957. This decline was accentuated 
greatly by inflation. Surveying the condi- 
tions in the State of Chihuahua in 1958, Dr. 
Hancock found that the increase in the cost 
of living was much greater than the increase 
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in rural wages. He found that rural wages 
had increased 350 percent since 1943, but 
that the cost of living increased 570 percent 
based on staple commodities. He submitted 
with his statement statistics showing that 
in 1956 more money was derived from 
braceros than from any other activity in the 
State of Chihuahua except mining, cotton, 
and beef cattle. 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, made 
the following comment concerning the pro- 


gram: 

“This is an Important program to Mexico. 
It is her second most important source of 
American dollars. Mexico is one of our best 
customers, and in 1960 our exports to that 
country were $807 million compared to im- 
ports of $443 million. Our continued favor- 
able balance of trade with Mexico indicates 
the importance to American business of 
maintaining this program. 

“Aside from the economic importance of 
this program to Mexico, there are also im- 
portant intangible benefits which accrue to 
both that country and ours. The 
has been very effective in improving under- 
sename between the peoples of our coun- 

es.” 7 

Public Law 78 has been referred to by some 
as, in effect, a point 4 program for Mexico, 
While the benefits derived from it by Mexico 
are gratifying, to describe it as a point 4 
program is entirely misleading. This law 
was not enacted as a part of our foreign aid 
policy. It was enacted to provide a source 
of needed supplemental farm labor. The 
fact that the dollars taken home by the Mex- 
ican nationals contribute to that country’s 
economy does not constitute a valid argu- 
ment for allowing the program to operate in 
a manner which adversely affects a large seg- 
ment of our own labor market. One can 
hardly expect the hired American farmworker 
to carry the ultimate burden of providing 
foreign aid to Mexico. 

Melville Osborne, Office in Charge, Mex- 
ican Affairs, Department of State, testified 
before the Gathings subcommittee that the 
Mexican Government has always considered 
the program of Public Law 78 as temporary, 
and he indicated that national pride would 
prevent any change in this outlook. From 
the viewpoint of Mexico the program can 
only be interpreted as a reflection on the em- 
ployment opportunities that exist in that 
country for men in the prime of thelr life. 
Mr. Osborne further testified that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico has repeatedly expressed 
its wish that Mexican workers not be em- 
ployed in the United States to the detriment 
of our own interests. This is written into 
the International ent, 

In spite of the benefits which accrue to 
Mexico, there are many indications that she 
is not pleased with the operation of Public 
Law 78. Senor Calderon Puig, Mexico's dele- 
gate to the 1955 meeting of the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva, indicated that 
Mexican public opinion was not entirely 
satisfied with the conditions under which 
Mexican citizens worked in the United States. 
That same feeling seems to exist today. The 
first Mexican-American Interparliamentary 
Conference was held early in February of 
1961 in Guadalajara, capital of the State of 
Jalisco. Representative Saunp, vice chair- 
man of the US. delegation, reported that 
the Mexican representatives were disturbed 
about the way the program was being oper- 
ated. Senator McCarry, also a delegate to 
the conference, verified this concern on the 
part of the Mexican delegates. 

The method by which the program has 
been operated is not the only source of con- 
cern to the Mexican Government. The eco- 
nomics of the program work two ways. 
Foreign workers may be used under Public 
Law 78 for any crop which our Secretary 
of Agriculture deems to be essential. The 
Secretary has yet to declare any commodi- 
ties nonessential, even those which are in 
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surplus supply and are being subsidized by 
the Federal Government. It is said that 
more than 60 percent of all Mexicans em- 
ployed at the peak season work in crops 
which are in surplus supply. One of these 
surplus crops is cotton. Mexican cotton 
producers have complained of the dumping 
of United States cotton on the world market. 
The following is a quotation from an ar- 
ticle, “Balance of Trade Problems,” in the 
March 1960, issue of Comercio Exterior de 
Mexico, a monthly publication of Mexico's 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior: 

“The situation (imbalance of Mexican for- 
eign trade) is further aggravated by certain 
ceases of open disregard for the vital in- 
terests of the Mexican economy, exemplified 
by the U.S. cotton dumping on the interna- 
tional markets. In spite of being such an 
important outlet for U.S. producers, Mexico 
does not receive fair treatment from her 
northern neighbor.” 

Surely, Mexican cotton producers, bankers, 
and Government officials are aware that 
much of the cotton which they complain 
the United States is dumping on the world 
market is produced with the labor of Mexi- 
can workers. 

The claim has been made that Public Law 
78 is an effective “antiwetback” measure. 
The thrust of this claim is that if the pro- 
gram were eliminated, or curtailed in degree, 
there would be a proportionate increase in 
the number of illegal entrants from Mexico. 
During the House hearings, Representative 
Teacus referred to the fact that in 1954, of 
the 1,075,168 illegal entrants from Mexico, 
apprehended in the United States, some 
362,857 were found working in agriculture. 
He first pointed out that this was roughly 
the same number of Mexicans today work- 
ing under Public Law 78, and then, taking 
note of the small number of Illegal entrants 
according to present statistics (there were 
only 4,855 illegal entrants In 1960), he im- 
plied that the reason was Public Law 78. 

Any such logic proves too much. It ignores 
the fact that Public Law 78 was enacted 
in 1951, and that between 1951 and 1954 the 
number of illegal entrants rose from 
500,628 to 1,075,168. In other words, during 
the first 3 years of operation of Public Law 
78, the number of illegal entrants doubled. 
While no one would deny that the existence 
of this program naturally encourages 
Mexican workers desiring employment in 
the United States to take the legal route, 
the claim that any reduction in the number 
of Mexicans coming in under Public Law 78 
would cause a proportionate increase in 
illegal entrants is more a threat than an 
argument. The answer to the illegal en- 
trant problem, should it ever recur, would be 
the one which, according to Irvin F. Shrode, 
Assistant Commissioner of the 
and Naturalization Service, stemmed the tide 
in 1954—“careful planning and efficient 
execution of a well-organized program, using 
available resources.” To state it quite 
simply, it would be to enforce the immigra- 
tion laws. 

The necessary conclusion with regard to 
this labor program and Mexican-American 
relations is that its continuance for the 
present is important to Mexico. This con- 
clusion has no substantial bearing, though, 
on the reforms advanced by the administra- 
tion. It is important to remember that the 
administration has not suggested the repeal 
of Public Law 78, but rather a constructive 
method of reform to end the adverse éffect 
of the program on our own domestic agricul- 
tural workers, and to improve the program 
overall. In view of the Mexican Govern- 
ment's assertion that her citizens should not 
be hired in the United States to the detri- 
ment of our own interests, there should 
be little damaging effect on Mexican-Amer- 
ican relations due to the implementation of 
reforms, even if this should result in a cut- 
back in the number of Mexicans entering the 
United States. 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Having considered the reforms requested 
by the administration and the limited 
changes obtained in the statute, we may 
now proceed to consider briefly what at- 
tempts at reform will be made in the future. 

Shortly before the Senate adopted the 
McCarthy wage amendment, Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MAansrrep made a statement 
which contained an indication of things to 
come. After referring to the Secretary of 
Labor’s authority under the law to prevent 
adverse effect, the majority leader stated that 
the Secretary was nonetheless advocating 
that specific congressional standards be 
written Into the law to end the litigation 
and other pressures which have hindered 
efforts to exercise this authority. Then 
came this comment: 

“If this amendment is not adopted, let 
there be no future criticism of the Secre- 
tary of Labor if he prescribes similar tests 
administratively. The Secretary of Labor 
has advised the Congress that he has found 
clear indications of adverse effect and will 
feel constrained in carrying out his statu- 
tory responsibilities to take steps beyond 
those already taken.” 

In view of the subsequent deletion of the 
wage amendment by the conference com- 
mittee, the majority leader’s remarks take 
on even more significance. 

Special attention should be given to the 
statement made by President Kennedy when 
he reluctantly signed H.R. 2010: 

“Present law, however, provides broad 
authority to regulate the conditions under 
which Mexican workers are to be employed. 
In particular, existing law authorizes, and 
indeed, requires, the Secretary of Labor 
to permit the employment of Mexican work- 
ers only when he can determine that their 
admission will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of domestic agricul- 
tural workers. This comprehensive, gen- 
eral authority was not changed by H.R. 2010 
and its availability was clearly recognized 
during the legislative consideration of the 
bill. 

“The adverse effect of the Mexican farm 
labor program as it has operated in recent 
years on the wage and employment condi- 
tions of domestic workers is clear and is 
cumulative in its Impact. We cannot af- 
ford to disregard it. We do not condone it. 
Therefore I sign this bill with the assurance 
that the Secretary of Labor will, by every 
means at his disposal, use the authority 
vested in him under the law to prescribe 
the standards and to make the determina- 
tions essential for the protection of the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers.” 

All of this constitutes a commitment to 
take vigorous administrative action to rem- 
edy the adverse effect which Public Law 
78 has had upon domestic workers. The 
lengthy debates in Congress have clarified 
the issues as never before in the act's history. 
A strong record has been made by the ad- 
ministration and the proponents of reform 
and popular support for reform has grown. 
Growers who opposed significant changes 
in the statute can now look forward to the 
full application-of the Secretary of Labor's 
authority under the law. According to As- 
sistant Secretary Holleman: 

lou can expect, for example, that in 
those States where the hourly wage rate paid 
Mexican labor has remained unchanged for 
10 years at only 50 cents per hour—in those 
States you can expect that the Mexican con- 
tract rate next year will be at a significantly 
higher figure. I do not promise that the De- 
partment will use exactly the formula pro- 
posed in Senator McCarruy’s bill; but I can 
provide assurance that the Department will 
prescribe and apply objective wage standards 
which will remedy much of the wage adverse 
effect which has occurred and which has 
been, as the President noted, ‘cumulative in 
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its impact.’ In effect [there has been] Pres- 
idential assurance of this as well as Depart- 
ment of Labor assurance.” 

Before closing this study on the operation 
and reform of Public Law 78, it should be 
noted that Congress now has before it a 
package of 11 bills introduced by Senator 
HARRISON WILLIAMS, and designed to improve 
the lot of all domestic migratory workers. 
Particularly significant insofar as the scope 
of this study is concerned is S. 1129. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to furnish transportation, food, and 
housing, as well as necessary medical care 
to domestic agricultural workers and their 
families while in transit to or from places of 
employment. For these services, the employ- 
ers participating in the program would have 
to relmburse the United States in an amount 
not to exceed $15 for each job filled, with 
the understanding that replacement workers 
would be supplied to an employer without 
cost if any workers failed to fulfill their 
work agreements. 

Workers would be guaranteed that— 

(1) The agreement would specify the term 
or period of employment; 

(2) The wage rate would not be less than 
the prevailing hourly wage rate paid local 
workers for similar work; 

(3) Wages would not be paid less often 
than biweekly; 

(4) in the case of an out-of-area worker, 
not less than 160 hours of employment in 
each 4-week period would be offered; 

(5) housing and sanitation facilities fur- 
nished by the employer would conform to 
minimum standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor; 

(6) there would be furnished by the em- 
ployer, at no cost to the worker, workmen's 
compensation insurance, or comparable oc- 
cupational health and accident protection. 

To protect the job opportunities of local 
workers, S. 1129 would provide that farm- 
workers could not be moved into an area un- 
less the Secretary of Labor certified that 
sufficient local workers were not available; 
that employment of migrant workers would 
not affect adversely the wages and working 
conditions of local agricultyral workers simi- 
larly employed; and that reasonable efforts 
had been made by employers to attract and 
retain local workers for such employment at 
wages, hours, and working conditions com- 
parable to those offered out-of-area workers. 

In carrying out the provisions of the act, 
the Secretary of Labor would be authorized 
to underteke special studies and conduct 
experimental, pilot, and demonstration proj- 
ects as he determined had promise of lead- 
ing to fuller utilization of underemployed 
rural Americans and meeting the labor re- 
quirements of employers. These studies and 
projects could include special job A 
counseling, resettlement, overnight transient 
camps, community exchange services, and 
special placement services. The Secretary 
could expend up to $200,000 annually in 
carrying out these studies and projects, 

The program which would be set up by 
S. 1129 would be voluntary. Employers of 
farmworkers would not be compelled to 
make use of it, but the significant thing 
is that they would be obligated to use the 
program before becoming eligible to employ 
foreign workers. 

CONCLUSION 


The stage has been set. The reform efforts 
have brought about not only certain revi- 
sions in the basic statute, but also a com- 
mitment on the part of the administration 
to improve the regulations under the basic 
statute and to strive for adoption of a com- 
prehensive plan for stabilizing the domestic 
farm labor market. Today, as never before, 
there are forces at work determined to elimi- 
nate the privation, hardship, and misery 
which for so long have plagued our migrant 
agricultural workers. The goal is within 
reach. It must be achieved. 
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Our Stand on the Tariff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the House is now sending on to the Sen- 
ate its version of the 1962 tax reform 
bill, the next measure to come before us 
might well be the President's tariff pro- 
gram. 

It would be well for us to analyze the 
debates that sincere supporters of free 
trade are having relative to the Presi- 
dent's request for unlimited power in tar- 
iff activities. I submit for the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Our Stand on the 
Tarif” from the Wednesday, March 28, 
issue of the Chicago Tribune: 


Our STAND ON THE TARIFF 


Governor Kerner has invited the editor of 
the Tribune to accompany him to Washing- 
ton next week and join him In testifying be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in favor of Mr. Kennedy’s Trade Expansion 
Act. 
“I regret,” the Governor’s telegram said, 
“we will be unable to pay your expenses for 
the trip. However, we have arranged to 
charter a plane. Round-trip fare will be ap- 
proximately $70.” 

We should hardly have expected the State 
to pay for this lobbying trip even if its 
finances were in better shape. But instead 
of spending $70 of our own money, we shall 
simply restate the views which we have pre- 
viously expressed—in a form which will cost 
the Governor, or anyone else interested, only 
7 cents; 

We supported the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1958 and 
we are still in favor of reducing tariffs, pro- 
vided other countries will make comparable 
conceasions to our exporters. 

We think that lower tariffs will stimulate 
healthy world trade and will offer consumers 
everywhere the best quality available at the 
lowest price, We believe that Illinois in 
particular stands to benefit from expanded 
trade because Illinois companies export more 
than they import. 

We think that a limited amount of nego- 
tiating power must be given to the executive 
branch of the Government to enable it to 
carry on profitable discussions with other 
countries, and in general we agree that 
negotiations carried on by categories of goods 
makes more sense than by individual items. 

But we don’t think that the situation calls 
for the virtual free hand which the White 
House seeks in the trade expansion act—a 
free hand, incidentally, to raise tariffs as well 
as to lower them. 

We don't know why the President should 
be authorized at his own discretion to em- 
bark On new spending programs to help in- 
dustries and labor groups that are hurt by 
expanding imports. 

We don't think that eliminating tariffs 
alone is going to result in a truly freer trade 
as long as tariffs are replaced—as they often 
are these days—by quotas and other restric- 
tions. 

And above all we don't subscribe to the 
notion that the President is better able to 
execute the will of the people than their 
elected representatives in Congress, to whom 
the Constitution entrusts responsibility in 
these matters. If Congress has its failings, 
they are on the side of caution rather than 
recklessness. 
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Do U.S. Ships Under Foreign Flags 
Help Our Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of Paul Hall, 
president, Seafarers International 
Union, and president, AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Trades Department, in opposition 
to foreign flag flying by U.S. ships. 

Mr. Hall—an eloquent spokesman 
against these runaways—presents co- 
gent arguments in support of his point 
of view. His statement appeared in the 
February 1962 issue of the Seafarers Log. 
In my opinion, it destroys the opposition. 

Mr. Hall’s statement follows: 


Do U.S. SuPs UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS HELP 
OUR NATION? 
(By Paul Hall) 

For several years, particularly since the 
end of the Korean war, the foreign com- 
merce of the United States has been drifting 
out of the hands of the American people and 
the American Government. This has hap- 
pened because of the development of the 
runaway ship device. 

What is a runaway ship? Lets make a 
comparison. Just suppose that a district 
was set up in the United States in which 
U.S. laws did not apply. Imagine that one 
of our automobile manufacturers set up a 
factory in that district. He then went to 
any part of the world where cheap labor 
was available and imported workers. These 
workers would receive the same rates of pay 
as prevail in their native lands, from 640 to 
$100 a month, 

Since US. laws would not apply to the dis- 
trict, the United States would not collect 
any taxes from the earnings of the company. 
In fact, the company wouldn't pay taxes to 
anybody. 

This, in a nutshell, is the runaway ship 
operation. The owners of runaway ships are 
in U.S, business. In most instances, they 
carry the raw materials upon which our great 
industries depend, for example: iron ore for 
such companies as U.S. Steel; aluminum ore 
for major outfits such as Alcoa and Reynolds; 
oil for Standard Oil, Gulf and Texaco; 
bananas for United Fruit; gypsum, manga- 
nese, copper, tin, coffee—almost every essen- 
tial for everyday living. But these ships, 
which operate in American trade for the 


benefit of American industry, are registered 


under runaway flags. There are 1,600 of 
them in all, almost one-third of them owned 
by Americans. Most of the rest are char- 
tered to these giant American compaines. 
What is a runaway flag? Liberia is the 
most prominent example. To register a ship 
under the runaway flag of Liberia, the owner 
simply flills out some papers, pays a regis- 
tration fee of $1.20 per net ton on his ship, 
and annual dues of $200 a year. From that 
point on, he pays taxes to nobody. His ship 
never goes to Liberia. He does not hire 
Liberian crews. He is not supervised in any 
way by the Liberian authorities. He is not 
making a genuine foreign investment. He 
has simply purchased a tax loophole. Before 
he had that piece of paper, he had to pay 
52 percent of his earnings to the United 
States. Afterwards, he keeps the 52 percent. 
The money, if properly handled, in the form 
of interest-free loans, capital gains disburse- 
ments or Investments overseas, never has to 
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come back to the United States subject to 
income or corporation taxes. 

How much is this tax saving? On a single 
tanker voyage from the Persian Gulf, the 
value of the oil cargo will be increased by 
$180,000 or more, depending on the vessel's 
size. An oil company, by transferring all of 
the gain to its runaway subsidiary in the 
form of a transportation fee, can avold all of 
the 52 percent Fedcral tax, in this instance 
some $93,000. 

Are wages a factor? Sure, the runaway 
operator saves heavily on wages also. But 
the wage savings are often “chicken feed” 
compared to the tax item. On that same 
tanker voyage, the operator saves about 
$18,000 in crew costs by recruiting a foreign 
crew. His tax savings are five times as great. 
The proof of the pudding is that British com- 
panies also use runaway flags, and in their 
instance, the wage savings are negligible. 

Putting money issues aside, how does this 
practice affect our national security? The 
giant corporations which profit from the 
runaway device claim that these vessels are 
under “effective control" in times of emer- 
gency, But during the maritime negotia- 
tions last summer they claimed that these 


ships would transfer away from Liberia if 


U.S. maritime unions organized them. They 
declared flatly that the United States would 
then lose control of these vessels. An occa- 
sion for such a transfer is the chance to get 
a contract carrying Russian oll. When the 
Russians pay more than Jersey Standard, 
then the Russians have “effective control.” 

Many of the independent runaway oper- 
ators (those not directly linked to an oil 
company) such as the Niarchos interests, 
have long-term contracts with the Soviet 
Union. They simply register ships under 
another flag for this purpose. The Russians 
use this shipping to invade traditional 
American markets and weaken our economy. 
For many years now, Panamanian and Libe- 
rian-flag ships have traded with Communist 
China, though this is contrary to American 
policy. 

The operation of runaway ships is old- 
fashioned dollar imperialism in its purest 
form. Crewmembers operate in American 
trade on behalf of American companies, yet 
they do not get American wages. They know 
they are being exploited as a cheap labor 
pool, Our union affiliates, who have been 
in touch with many of these workers, can 
testify to the terrific resentment these men 
feel toward the American companies which 
exploit them. 

Certainly, maritime unions would be less 
than candid if they pretended they didn't 
have a personal stake in this situation. This 
practice has deprived seamen and maritime 
workers of thousands of jobs. But the Na- 
tion as a whole also has a stake. None of 
the rationalization which the runaway oper- 
ators can come up with can cover up the 
fact that they have weakened the economy 
and security of the United States. 


Community College Would Fill a Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
strong supporter of the community col- 
lege movement and as the sponsor of 
H.R. 16, which would provide a program 
of Federal matching assistance to the 
States in the development of their public 
community colleges, I am pleased at the 
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fact that interest in these institutions 
continues to grow. In my own State of 
Oregon plans are being made for the 
establishment of a number of new com- 
munity colleges. One of these has been 
proposed for the Blue Mountain district 
in Morrow and Umatilla Counties. The 
Heppner Gazette-Times, a weekly in that 
area, recently commented editorially on 
these plans. I want to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following ex- 
cerpt from that editorial because it sum- 
marizes well some of the important ad- 
vantages of community colleges, advan- 
tages which apply in the larger picture 
as well as in the case of this particular 
locality. 

The editorial follows: 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE WouLD FILL a NEED 

Reaction to the formation of a community 
college for the Blue Mountain district 
(Morrow and Umatilla Counties) was highly 
favorable at the recent public hearing in 
Pendleton, and at this point it appears that 
all is going smoothly toward the formation 
of the college. 

The community college, designed not only 
for vocational and technical training but 
also for those who wish to transfer to an- 
other institution after 2 years, would seem 
to offer an opportunity for post-high-school 
education for many who would otherwise 
not get to go. It would fill a need for 
those included toward the crafts—elec- 
tricians, metalworkers, mechanics, plumb- 
ers—as well as those who want to become 
oriented to the college method before they 
decide whether they wish to point toward 
a profession. 

Community colleges would give at least 
part of the answer in relieving the burden 
on the nine existing institutions because 
they would take many who otherwise would 
even more crowd the facilities on the jam- 
packed campuses. This should reflect back 
to the taxpayer who wouldn't be called upon 
so much to add new facilities at the major 
institutions. 

Proximity of the students to the commu- 
nity college would be a big relief to the 
parents’ pocketbooks, too. It would be feasi- 
ble for carloads to commute from Morrow 
County points to Pendleton. saving the cost 
of living away from home. This again opens 
the door for more to reap the advantage of 
continued schooling. 

At least at first, the Blue Mountain com- 
munity college would be a noncampus type. 
Its instructors would be available, we under- 
stand, to come out to Heppner, for instance, 
to teach a class weekly if the demand de- 
veloped for it. 

At this point in the proceedings it appears 
that the community college would be a good 
bargain for the public, not only from the 
standpoint of actual cost but also in benefits 
through education and for opening new 
vistas to the youth who ordinarily would 
receive no training beyond high school. 
Those who have not been abreast of the 
plans should try to become informed on it 
between now and the June election date. 


Health Services for the Aged Under 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable mail coming into my 
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office regarding medical care for the aged 
under a compulsory approach within the 
framework of the Social Security Act. 
Some of the letters state that because of 
living on a limited income individuals do 
not have funds to pay doctor's bills and 
for the medicine that is prescribed by 
physicians, and with the enactment of 
the King-Anderson bill such services 
would be provided. Because of this ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the admin- 
istration’s proposed medical care pro- 
gram I devoted the contents of my March 
News Report to a description of the 
major provisions of this legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my report. 

The report follows: 
HEALTH SERVICES FOR THE AGED UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY 


I have recelved considerable correspondence 
expressing either a pro or con view with 
respect to the proposal to provide medical 
care for the aged under a compulsory ap- 
proach within the framework of the Social 
Security Act. Much of this mail indicates 
a misunderstanding of what the Kennedy 
administration's proposal on this subject 
would and would not do in the way of cover- 
ing medical needs. For this reason I will 
devote the contents of this report to a de- 
scription of the major provisions of the 
administration-proposed King-Anderson bill 
which would provide a limited compulsory 
health care program, 

WHO WOULD BE ELIGIBLE 


Only persons who have reached the age of 
65 and are entitled to monthly social security 
benefits would be eligible for services under 
the program. There are nearly 4 million 
persons over 65 who are not eligible for 
social security benefits and who therefore 
could not receive medical care under the ad- 
ministration’s plan. 

WHAT MEDICAL SERVICES WOULD BE PROVIDED 

Inpatient hospital services would be pro- 
vided up to 90 days. This would include 
bed, board, drugs, and other supplies and 
services customarily furnished by the hospi- 
tal. The patient would pay a deductible 
amount of $10 a day for each of the first 9 
days with a minimum deductible of $20 and 
a maximum deductible of $90. 

Nursing home services would be provided 
up to 180 days, which would be available 
after a patient had been transferred from a 
hospital. The services provided by the nurs- 
ing home would include bed, board, nursing 
services, drugs and other services and which 
are customarily provided by such homes. 

Home health services would be provided 
for up to 240 visits during a calendar year, 
which would be furnished by or through a 
public or nonprofit agency under a plan pre- 
scribed by a doctor, including nursing care, 
physical, occupational, and speech therapy, 
medical supplies (other than drugs) and ap- 
pliances for temporary use, and certain part- 
time or intermittent home services. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
which are cuStomarily furnished by or 
through the hospital to its outpatients for 
diagnostic study would be provided with the 
patient paying $20 for each hospital out- 
patient diagnostic study. 


WHAT MEDICAL SERVICES WOULD NOT BE 
PROVIDED 


The plan would not pay doctor's fees ex- 
cept to the limited extent they may be cov- 
ered as part of a hospital's services. The 
Services that a patient's private doctor pro- 
vides would not be covered. The patient 
would pay physician and surgeon fees. Calis 
to a doctor's office and house calls made by 
a doctor would be paid by the patient. 

No drugs would be paid for unless they are 
provided as part of the hospital or nursing 
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home services, which would mean that the 
prescription of a doctor would still have to 
be paid for by an individual. No private 
duty nursing services are provided. 

There is no coverage for services provided 
by mental or tuberculosis hospitals. 

In essence what the proposal adds up to is 
the payment of the cost of hospital care and 
substitutes for hospital care within the limits 
prescribed. 

FINANCING 

The social security taxes now imposed with 
respect to an employee would be increased 
under the administration proposal by one- 
fourth of 1 percent, and three-eights of 1 
percent for the self-employed. The taxable 
earnings base upon which one contributes 
to the social security fund now would be in- 
creased from $4,800 to $5,200 a year. An 
employee making $100 or more a week at 
the present time pays $150 in social security 
taxes this year, and under the present law 
this will increase to $174 next year and reach 
a maximum of $222 in 1968—with the em- 
ployer paying like amounts. Under the med- 
ical care plan, the social security tax for both 
the employee and employer would rise to 
$201.50 next year and reach a maximum of 
$253.50 for each in 1968. The combined 
employer-employee rate of social security 
tax under the President's proposal would 
reach a total of 9% percent of payroll on 
January 1, 1968, without any further liberal- 
ization in the social security program 
that proposed in the bill. 


contested by some actuarial experts. 


Apportionment Ruling Assailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 28, 
1962, William S. White in his column 
discussed the apportionment ruling 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States this week. 

Mr. White’s commentary was most 
interesting to me, and I am sure that 
it will be to all of our colleagues. I. 
therefore, under unanimous consent, in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RECORD 
today. 

APPORTIONMENT RULING ASSAILED 
(By William 8. White) 

Men who have long tried to hold the Su- 
preme Court in special veneration cannot 
now deny that it is rewriting the Constitu- 
tion and meddling in politics to suit the 
wishes of some—but only some—of nine un- 
elected men. 

This is the central, the true and tragic, 
meaning of the new divided court decision 


-claiming for the Federal judiciary the un- 


exampled power to make its own determina- 
tion as to whether seats in State legislatures 
are “rationally” apportioned as between 
urban and rural areas. 

This extraordinary ruling to their endur- 
ing credit was ably and memorably opposed 
by the two best legal minds on the bench, 
Justices Felix Frankfurter and John Marshall 
Harlan. On its face it is a “good” thing. 
For it is undeniable that rural voters in many 
States have been given disproportionate 
voices in their legislatures by redistricting 
formulas which penalize city voters. 

Thus, no doubt there will be dancing in 
the streets of the metropolitan centers—in- 
deed, in the metropolitan centers in which 
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this column now appears. But those who 
are celebrating this presumed fall of “rural 
dominance” would do well to take a second 
thought and a second look below the surface. 

For something else is falling, too—the 
Constitution of the United States as we have 
known it. It is being altered not by Con- 
gress and people—the only constitutional 
way for its alteration—but rather by a mo- 
mentary majority of a court which seems 
fatally determined to change the whole social 
and political fabric of this country—on its 
own writ and mandate. 

It may well be that such changes should 
be made. But they cannot rightfully be 
made merely and solely by a handful of 
men—six men in this case—whose thirst for 
reform has caused them to falter in a high 
mission. This is the high mission of a 
cool, detached, impersonal justice which is 
the only true distinction of the loftiest court 
in all the world. 

Losing this, the Court in the end will lose, 
itself. And this is the greatest tragedy of all. 

“Well,” it will be said, “if the rural people 
have in fact gained undue power and the 


legislatures themselyes won't do anything: 


about it, when shouldn't the Supreme Court 
step in?” s 

The ultimate answer is that the Court 
should not step in simply because it has no 
right under the Constitution to do so, a 
fact which until now it has repeatedly recog- 
nized over the long course of nearly two 
centuries, 

And the practical answer is that the people 
themselves must work out their own dif- 
ficulties here, however long and hard the 
task, if we are to maintain the Constitution 
of the United States. A bleak prospect? 
Yes. But listen to Justice Frankfurter, a 
great Judge who a generation ago was the 
very symbol of “radicalism” to certain 
excited conservatives but who has now proved 
himself a towering guardian of that best of 
all conservatism, which is constitutionalism : 

“There is not under our Constitution a 
judicial remedy for every political mischief. 
In a democratic society like ours relief must 
come through an aroused public conscience 
that sears the conscience of the people's 
representatives,” 

Not a thousand rotten boroughs in the 
legislatures can justify what is now hap- 

For the Supreme Court is being 
made the agent of a determined political 
drive by urban interests to reverse the bal- 
ance of political power and so make urban 
voter hereafter overmaster rural voter. 

There is nothing evil in this drive; there 
is no criticism in this column of the motives 
or actions of those who thrust this case be- 
fore the Court, The business of advocates 
is to advocate. But the business of the 
Supreme Court is to judge and decide, not 
what is good for the country and people 
but what the Constitution and laws are— 
not what they should be. 


. 


Swiss Banker Looks at U.S. Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished American columnist, Con- 
stantine Brown, reports in the March 27 
issue of the Washington Evening Star 
on his conversation with a director of 
one of the greatest banking institutions 
in Switzerland. 

According to Mr. Brown, this banker 
and other Swiss businessmen with whom 
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he has talked predict real trouble ahead 
for the United States unless we stop 
playing the role of the world’s Good Sa- 
maritan and unless there is an end to 
the outflow of gold. 

It is a warning which should be 
heeded by Members of the Congress and 
by officials of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. I commend Mr. Brown’s column 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

A Swiss Looks aT U.S. SPENDING 
(By Constantine Brown) 


ZuricH.—This reporter takes relatively fre- 
quent trips to Switzerland not only because 
of the solid, untainted information available 
about the Western and Eastern Worlds, but 
also because it is relaxing to visit a country 
which practices the purest democracy. 

In Switzerland there are no politicians; 
no VIP's who claim special privileges. It is 
refreshing to find Swiss officialdom from the 
top man in the canton to the traffic police- 
man or Federal customs inspector consider- 
ing themselves servants of the people, not 
miniature autocrats. 

Here family life remains the foundation 
and backbone of the social structure with 
the father as supreme authority. Here the 
children rise when papa enters the room 
and saying of grace at meals is the rule not 
the exception. This is a country of slightly 
more than 5 million inhabitants who are 
fanatically nationalistic and united, al- 
though there are three distinct nationalities 
speaking three different languages. 

All of Europe and America are in turmoil 
over nuclear weapons. Men and women have 
been picketing the White House or gather- 
ing in Trafalgar Square and other parts of 
Britain demanding unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament despite Premier Khrushchev’s fre- 
quent threats. But in Switzerland, the Fed- 
eral Government is being petitioned to pro- 
ceed with the creation of its own atomic 
power to provide the national army (400,000 
strong) with nuclear heads for their ar- 
tillery and small arms. 

This is a rich, prosperous and intensely 
capitalistic nation. It lacks almost every 
kind of raw material. But hard work com- 
pensates for this. The yearly per capita 
income of $1,294 is the highest in Europe. 
Yet despite the many prosperous industries 
there are no rich families such as we find in 
the United States, Britain, France, and es- 
pecially in Italy. But at the same time there 
is no poverty, either. 

The top salary of the president of the 
biggest bank is about $20,000 a year. The 
heads of big industries may sometimes earn 
as much as $50,000 a year and anybody with 
such an earned income is considered a mil- 
lionaire. Taxes on earned income are small 
for the “high brackets” and practically non- 
existent for medium or small incomes. 

By necessity, the head of the big industrial 
and banking corporations are the best in- 
formed in the world. Their existence de- 
pends on making few mistakes, and mistakes 
can be avoided by realistic appraisals of 
world conditions. It is for this reason that 
I like to sound out my Swiss friends about 
the shape of things to come. 

I have yet to find a single Swiss banker 
or businessman who does not have a warm 
feeling for the United States. But at the 
same time they more realistically appraise 
our future than most of our own economists 
or partisan politicians. And their estimates 
present a gloomy outlook for the future. 
A director of one of the greatest banking 
institutions in this country set forth his 
misgivings on America’s future financial 
structure. 

“You are still the richest country in the 
world,” he said, “not only in raw materials 
but in inventive genius, know-how and dar- 
ing. But at the rate of your expenditures 
for domestic progress, defense and particu- 
larly your indiscriminate desire to help the 
rest of the world—regardless of its desserts— 
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you will not be able to continue to discharge 
this self-imposed obligation without serious 
consequences. The gold outflow should be 
a real warning. 

“Your rate of taxation—direct, indirect 
and invisible—has not yet reached the sat- 
uration point, but you are not far from it. 
Since it is obvious that all your political 
men are pledged to the continuation of this 
role of the world’s Good Samaritan, I can- 
not see the end of these expenditures, Even 
in the highly problematic circumstances that 
there may be a lessening of the arms race, 
you will be compelled by drastic economic 
necessities to divert the billions you are 
spending on defense to social works. This 
means the burdens of taxation will continue. 

“The outflow of gold is continuing at a 
more alarming pace than the average Amer- 
ican citizen and even your lawmakers realize. 
In order to provide the huge amounts needed 
for social engineering and increased help 
to the underdeveloped countries which would 
follow the highly unlikely slowing down of 
the arms race, you will have to increase the 
taxation of every American—from factory 
worker to the man living on modest retire- 
ment and the coupon clipper. 

“Despite your present efforts it will be 
difficult for you to regain your position in 
the world markets because of the high and 
increasing cost of production. You will con- 
tinue, of course, your democratic form of 
government, but don't forget history. There 
have been many instances when the tax 
collector has become more of an oppressor 
of the people than the secret police in a 
dictatorship. In order to gather the neces- 
sary funds to continue your gigantic self- 
imposed task from cradle to grave the income 
tax collector will become more arbitrary and 
increasingly consider the taxpayer as a lemon 
which must be squeezed to the last drop. 
And in the long run, this will cause you 
serious trouble,” 


Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following radio 
script under date of March 28, 1962, as a 
legislative proposal of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of the new First 
Congressional District which I am proud 
to represent. Each week in my radio 
report to my constituents I discuss items 
which I believe to be of prime interest 
to them. This week I spoke on an item 
in the President’s legislative program; 
the so-called medicare bill, H.R. 4222, 

The article follows: 

MEDICARE 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, today I would like to discuss with you 
one of the most important items of the 
President's legislative program: the so-called 
medicare bill, H.R. 4222, It is also known 
as the King-Anderson bill. 

Every day I get letters from my district 
for and against health insurance for the 
aged under social security. Often they refer 
to the King-Anderson bill—which contains 
the President's proposal and is before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
This mail indicates that most people just 
haven't been told the facts about this pro- 
posal, so I would like to discuss today the 
need for such a plan, what the King-Ander- 
son bill provides, who would be covered by 
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it, and how the program would be financed. 

There are 17 million people in this coun- 
try over 65. Almost 173,000 of them are in 
West Virginia. As a group they have low 
incomes. As a group they have the most 
illnesses and the highest hospital and medi- 
cal costs. Their ability to get, pay for and 
keep private insurance is less than for any 
other segment of the population. Older 
people postpone getting the medical care 
they need because they just don't have the 
money to pay for it. When a catastrophic 
lilness does strike, it often wipes out the old 
persons’ savings, takes his home if he has 
one, and drains the finances of his children 
and other relatives. No wonder the dread 
of being sick is such a worry to the older 
folks. 

Better ways of helping the aged pay the 
cost of health care have to be found. There 
is almost complete agreement on that point. 
The disagreement comes on what method 
will be used. The present administration 
believes, and I agree with them, that the 
soundest, most inclusive and most efficient 
method is to establish a prepaid form of 
insurance under the social security system. 
This is what the King-Anderson bill would 
do. 

I think we should make it clear from the 
beginning. The bill would not provide any 
care at all. It would simply provide a way 
of paying for care. The benefits spelled out 
in the bill are these: 

First, it would provide up to 90 days of 
inpatient hospital service for gach illness, 
This would be subject to a deductible 
amount—to be paid by the patient—of $10 
a day up to 9 days (the minimum deductible 
would be $20 and the maximum $90). 

Second, it would pay for up to 180 days 
of care in a skilled nursing home after trans- 
fer from the hospital. This would be sub- 
ject to a maximum of 150 “units of service” 
with one “unit” equal to 1 day of hospital 
care and 2 days of skilled nursing home 
care. For example, if a patient used up all 
of his 90 days at a hospital he would be 
eligible for only 120 days of nursing home 
care. 

Third, it would pay the cost of as many 
diagnostic services as might be required sub- 
ject to a $20 deductible for each diagnostic 
study. 

Fourth, it would provide up to 240 home 
health care visits a year. This includes in- 
termittent care and therapy under a plan 
established by a physician. 

Now it is obvious that the benefits I have 
just named will not include all the costs of 
illness, but it will take care of the brunt of 
them. Statistics show that it is the hospital 
costs that hurt, they make up 70 percent of 
the medical expenditures of older people. 

Persons eligible for benefits would be all 
those 65 and over who are eligible for pay- 
ments under social security and the railroad 
retirement law. Approximately 144,000 peo- 
ple in West Virginia would be immediately 
covered because that is the number now in 
the social security system. Such eligible 
persons have been blanketed in under all 
previous amendments to the social security 
law. 

The plan would be self-financing and self- 
supporting, Workers in covered employment 
would have their payroll deduction increased 
by one-fourth of 1 percent on the first $5,200 
of earnings instead of on the first $4,800 as 
is now the case. Self-employed persons 
would contribute three-eights of 1 percent. 

Some of my letters refer to the Kerr-Mills 
program and say, Let's stick to that.“ Well, 
as some of you know, last year West Virginia 
made a valiant effort to meet the medical 
care needs of our older people through the 
Kerr-Mills program. With the Federal Gov- 
ernment putting up 80 percent of the cost, 
we found we could not afford an adequate 
MAA plan for our aged. So the program went 
on the rocks for awhile. Then the State leg- 
islature retrenched to a more limited cover- 
age. We still don't know how we are going 
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to come out financially. We do know that 
in December only 8,157 persons received MAA 
payments and the average payment was 
$41.37. I believe we will still need a Kerr- 
Mills program even if we do establish health 
insurance under social security. We will 
need it because we will have to take care 
of those who are truly “medically indigent” 
and who will not be eligible under the new 
plan. Since 83 percent of those 65 and over 
in West Virginia are covered by social se- 
curity, we would expect the number to need 
MAA under Kerr-Mills to be comparatively 
small. 

Some of my correspondents berate the 
Kennedy proposal as “socialized medicine.” 
Frankly, I think this is nothing but a scare- 
word slogan adopted by those who want to 
defeat the bill. The bill would provide social 
insurance to help retired people to pay some 
of the costs of health care just as their pres- 
ent social security check helps them to pay 
for a roof over their heads and bread and 
butter. 

I see nothing in the King-Anderson bill 
that would affect the physician-patient rela- 
tionship. I see nothing which would inter- 
fere with the doctor’s choice of the hospital 
to which he would send the patient. I like 
the fact that the old person can receive pay- 
ments when he needs care. He wouldn't 
have to prove poverty or exhaust hard earned 
savings. He would simply collect the bene- 
fits which he helped pay for during his wage- 
earning period and which are his by statu- 
tory right. What could be more fair or more 
American? 


Someone’s Hand in Your Pocket? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Canton 
Repository has contributed a description 
of the proposed withholding on interests 
and dividends that reaches the heart of 
the matter in language everyone can 
understand. I include the editorial in 
the Appendix of the Recor, as follows: 

SOMEONE'S HAND In Your Pocker? 


Congressmen are being bombarded with 
objections to a proposal for withholding 20 
percent of dividends and interest on bank 
savings. 

Some say it’s the most violent reaction 
they've ever experienced. If it isn't, it 
should be. 

This is an atrocious scheme. 

The most atrocious thing about it is the 
reason it was proposed, It came out of the 
warped minds of those people in Washing- 
ton who think they are being liberal when 
they go to work on other people’s money 
with a scoop shovel. 

When these-liberals were driven by neces- 
sity into offering business enterprise an in- 
centive—$8 in tax relief for every $100 spent 
for tools and equipment—they tried to get 
even by slapping a 20-percent withholding 
tax on dividends and interest, to be levied at 
the source. 

They conceded the gimmick would be a 
nightmare for the Internal Revenue Service 
to administer. 

They conceded it would be a pain in the 
computers for corporations and banks. 

They had to admit they had loused it up 
with so many slippery complications it would 
take years to untangle it in the courts. 

They even had to admit it would be grossly 
unfair to the majority of dividend drawers 
and bank depositors because the Government 
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would be collecting money it would have to 
pay back to people who owed no taxes. 

And, to those who knew the ins and outs 
of money legerdemain, the liberals had to 
confess something more damaging than any 
of the rest—that the gimmick would give 
the people who owed depositors and stock- 
holders interest and dividends the use of this 
money free while the Government was await- 
ing the time to collect it from them. It was 
an out-and-out gouge of the little man for 
the benefit of the corporations, the banks 
and, of all people, the liberals. 

There is no shortage of reasons to be sore 
about this scheme to take away a fifth of 
what is owed before it’s paid and to turn it 
over to the people responsible for paying it 
for safekeeping at no interest until the 
Government collects it. 

This is as infuriating as finding a strange 
hand in your pocket when you reach for 
your change. 

The withholding tax on wages was bad 
enough, but it had the virtue of being the 
only way the Government could collect a 
broad-based personal income tax. 

A withholding tax on dividends and inter- 
ests would be intolerable. It is a spite 
proposal. 

For once the liberals—with other people's 
money—ought to withdraw into the Wash- 
ington woodwork and settle for revenue only. 
No spitework, no fancy Dan reform, no sweet 
revenge, no financial manipulation, just a 
bill to get the revenue feathers off the geese 
without killing them. 


The Road to Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
last week has seen a nationwide debate 
commence concerning the publication 
of “The Liberal Papers,” expressing the 
views of leading liberal Democrat Con- 
gressmen and key officials and other 
individuals, whose ideas are being rapid- 
ly accepted by the administration. 

I believe this widespread national in- 
terest is healthy and necessary in this 
instance, and we should all be grateful 
to the freedom of the press that we 
so rightfully cherish in our country, and 
the tremendous interest in which col- 
umnists throughout the country are giv- 
ing this subject. I submit for the Rec- 
orp two articles by Correspondent Ralph 
De Toledano which are penetrating dis- 
cussions of the liberal philosophy as ap- 
plied to our foreign policy. The title 
“The Road to Appeasement,” is especial- 
ly appropriate: 

THE ROAD TO APPEASEMENT—I 
(By Ralph De Toledano) 

That there should be a multiplicity of 
views on U.S. foreign policy is not only to be 
expected but desirable as well. But it is a 
matter of concern when 12 Democratic 
Congressmen, working closely with 23 other 
colleagues, present as the liberal position a 
statement of what that policy should be, 
simultaneously analyzing the world situa- 
tion in terms that fail to meet the issues and 
must lead to appeasement of the Soviet 
Union. 

These views, formulated in a little volume 
entitled The Liberal Papers,” were brought 
together by 35 House Democrats and written 
by men in key positions in Government— 
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the Rand Corp. (financed by the Air 
Force) and the National Security Council, 
to name but two. The House Republican 
Policy Committee has excerpted significant 
passages from the book and characterizes 

as expressing views which most 
Americans would find naive and dangerous 
to our security.” 

This may be a partisan approach, and the 
Republican group hastens to add that the 
excerpts are not meant to summarize the 
book. But the Republicans underscore the 
fact that the views expressed “are important 
because they are held by persons to whom 
an influential segment of the Democratic 
Party looks for guidance.” That “The Lib- 
eral Papers“ frankly states that it represents 
a position “far to the ‘left’ of well-known 
Democratic Senators such as (HUBERT) 
Hu»mpnrer™ emphasizes the extremism of the 
book. It should also be noted that Repre- 
sentative Henry Reuss, a member of the 
“liberal project” that initiated the collec- 
tion, has since dissociated himself from it. 

The general tone of these papers is sum- 
marized in an opening chapter by David 
Riesman and Michael MacCoby: “As the cold 
war continues, it becomes increasingly difi- 
cult for decent Americans, humane enough 
to prefer peace to egocentric national honor, 
to be outspokenly and genuinely anti- 
Communist.” By extension, the decent 
and humane person cannot subscribe to anti- 
Communist .convictions—a judgment that 
leaves the majority of Americans on the side 
of indecency and inhumanity. 

A second chapter characterizes as a “my- 
opic view” the theory that the Soviet Union 
is responsible for the fallure to establish 
a just and honorable peace. The author of 
this chapter, James Warburg, also argues 
that “from the Western point of view, West 
Berlin is of no particular value”—economi- 
cally, strategically—except for “a moral 
lability” not backed by law to protect its 
2.3 million inhabitants from being overrun 
by communism.” Mr. Warburg also con- 
tends that the United States “should liberal- 
ize its restrictive trade policy vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union.” Any further liberalization 
would mean that the United States ship 
strategic military goods to the Communists, 
strengthening them in their aggressive ac- 
tions against the West. 

Mr. Warburg, speaking for his Democratic 
congressional sponsors, goes beyond the de- 
mand that the United States recognize Red 
China. He wants this country to bypass the 
Free Chinese government in Talwan, nego- 
tiating directly with the Communist Chinese 
for a surrender of the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu (and the Pescadores). 
. he holds, would be 

Peiping’s unquestionably 
valid claim” to these islands, now held by the 
Free Chinese. 

At the same time, he believes that the 
United States should cut off military aid to 
“any country whose rearmament evokes 
countervailing rearmament by another,” and 
he cites as an example Israel and the Arab 
States. The Arab state posing the greatest 
threat to Israel is Egypt, and she is receiving 
arms and munitions in a steady stream from 
the Soviet Union. By cutting off both coun- 
tries, the United States would be rendering 
Israel helpless, thereby guaranteelng an Arab 
attack on the country and its subsequent 
destruction. 

A chapter by Vera Micheles Dean offers 
some significant comment. Mrs. Dean, it 
should be remembered, has often advocated 
a soft“ Une toward communism, finding 
hitherto unknown virtues in the Soviet sys- 
tem and the captive nations, “The United 
States might make a powerful impression 
on countries in (southeast Asia),” she now 
recommends, “by declaring that it would be 
ready to give ald to Communist China * * * 
once Peiping has been admitted to represent 
China in the United Nations.” 
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In a chapter on nuclear deterrents, Arthur 
Waskow turns the facts on their ears by stat- 
ing: It is often argued against the chances 
of effective disarmament that the West can- 
not ‘trust’ the Soviets to keep their agree- 
ments * * * the irony of the cold war is 
that we think of the Communists as irra- 
tional for having started it, and yet trust 
them to act in a rational manner in prosecut- 
ing it.“ Mr. Waskow, of course, forgets his- 
tory: Namely that the Soviets have yet to live 
up to an international treaty or obligation. 
But beyond that, what student of commu- 
nism thinks that the Soviets were “irra- 
tional” in starting the cold war. On the 
contrary, the cold war was simply the im- 
plementation of very rational (though evil) 
Communist doctrine. 

But, as one of the contributors writes, 
Americans see everything in terms of good 
and evil. And he cites as an example: “Cuba 
is seen as a Communist outpost (when there 
is probably nothing more Communist about 
Castro Cuba than there is democratic about 
Franco Spain) .“ 

It is this kind of logic and fuzzy thinking 
which tes this Democratic liberal 
project. And it is this self-delusion in high 
places which has impelled Republican Repre- 
sentative JoHN Robs to urge President 
Kennedy to repudiate these congressional 
doctrinaires. 


THE ROAD To APPEASEMENT—II 
(By Ralph De Toledano) 

*“Disillusionment with many of the seem- 
ingly mindless policies” of the Truman, El- 
senhower and Kennedy administrations have 
led Representative James Roosevelt and 11 
of his Democratic colleagues in the House to 
organize the liberal project. 

The result, a paperback entitled The 
Liberal Papers,” outlines a foreign policy 
based on the belief that if we give in to 
the Communists on every issue, they will 
learn to love us. It also assumes that the 
United States is almost, H not as much, re- 
sponsible as the Soviet Union for the cold 
war. It finds excuses for most acts of Com- 
munist aggression, including the rape of 
Tibet and the Red Chinese invasion of neu- 
tralist India. 

A few years back, the publication of this 
little book, endorsed by some 35 Democratic 
Congressmen, would have caused a furor. 
Many of the anti-Communists here, who are 
described by implication in “The Liberal 
Papers” as inhuman and indecent, have 
either weakened or hold the timid belief 
that to be branded as hard“ means death 
at the polls. 

However, the policy stated in this new 
book is the longest journey down the road 
to appeasement yet enunciated by responsi- 
ble American leaders. 

Most Interesting of the papers, from the 
viewpoint of American security, is the one 
written by Charles Osgood, a consultant to 
the Institute for Defense Analysis when it 
was working for the State Department's dis- 
armament administration. It is Mr. Os- 
good s position that he would have “to side 
with Lord Russell” and the statement that 
it is better to be Red than dead. He also 
believes that those who take a suspicious 
look at the Soviet Union are people “with 
little minds seeking simple consistencies in 
a complex world.” That the liberal phil- 
osopher Sidney Hook strongly disagrees with 
him becomes a case of “big minds operating 
under intense emotion” and succumbing to 
a “bogy-man approach.” 

Mr. Osgood, and presumably the several 
dozen Democratic legislators g him, 
believe that the only solution to cold war 
problems is a unilateral one—that the United 
States must act as if the Communists were 
motivated by the same goals and drives as 

If America merely gave in to 
Soviet demands without any quid pro quo, 
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the Communists “would probably welcome a 
way out of this mess as much as we would.” 
This is an argument frequently made by 
Nikita Khrushchev, but every time we have 
accepted it at face value, as in the morator- 
fum on nuclear testing, we have been done in 
the eye. 

The Osgood plan for world peace, like most 
of the Democratic proposals in the little 
volume, is dominated by the idea that recog- 
nition of Red China would solve all East- 
West problems. But in its insistence on 
unilateral action, it goes far beyond any- 
thing yet proposed. On a hypothetical basis, 
Mr. Osgood catalogs the actions the United 
States should take alone and without guar- 
antee of Soviet reciprocation: 

“Make public all medical information 
concerning man in space.” 

End “all discriminatory [sic] trade and 
travel restrictions” with the Red Chinese. 

Inaugurate a “unilateral test ban 
indefinitely.” 

Move to seat Communist China in the 
United Nations. 

“Publicly denuclearize one of our over- 
sea bases in Japan“ and invite UN. and 
Russian inspection.” 

Invite the Soviets to ‘plug in“ on the 
DEW line. (This is our advance warning 
system in the arctic.) 

Reduce NATO forces in Germany. 

Quemoy and Matsu to be “demilitarized 
and turned over to proper authorities from 
the [Communist] mainland.” 

“Move the substitution of Communist 
China for Nationalist China in the Security 
Council.” 

“Open this country to inspection and 
monitoring by authorized U.N. teams.“ 

What will this achieve? Mr. Osgood 
states blandly that one of the “advantages” 
of unilateral action is that “agreements on 
what is equable are not required—each 
side merely monitors its own unilateral ac- 
tion in terms of its perception of prior re- 
ciprocation,” 

This is an Interesting concept. But do 
Mr. Osgood and his Democratic congressional 
sponsors recall the early postwar period? 
Then, in an era of good feeling toward the 
Soviet Union, the United States unilaterally 
disarmed, scrapping the world’s most power- 
ful armed forces. The Soviets, on the con- 
trary, continued to maintain a vast land army 
and to build their submarine fleet. As a re- 
sult, when the Communists unilaterally in- 
vaded South Korea, the United States was 
caught without sufficient might to hurl them 
back. It took years of fighting and the loss 
of many lives before even a stalemate could 
be reached. 

Trust the Communists is the thesis of 
“The Liberal Papers.” But our troubles in 
Berlin, in Germany, in the satellite nations, 
and in China are all due to the naive trust 
the State Department and our leaders put in 
Stalin. The trusting souls of today are 
asking us to repeat the tragic history of the 
past two decades, offering only the hope 
that Khrushchey is somehow different. Ap- 
peasement and blindness caused World War 
II. What has changed since then? 
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Lightning on the Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend and revise my remarks I wish 
to insert my “Report from Washington” 
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dealing with the issue of “Lightning on 
the Left“: 

While a great deal of attention has been 
focused on the so-called thunder on the 
right, the nation has received very little in- 
formation regarding the lightning on the 
left. 

Consider the recent publication of a book 
by Doubleday entitled The Liberal Papers.“ 
Written by 12 Democrat Congressmen, here 
are a few of the foreign policy recommenda- 
tions advanced by its authors; 

Recognition of Red China and her admis- 
sion to the U.N.; Recognition of Red China's 
claim to Formosa and the Pescadores; finan- 
cial aid for Red China; Expulsion of West 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and France 
from NATO; shutdown of American missile 
bases in Europe; Invitation to Russia to plug 
is on a bidirectional DEW line (our radar 
warning network against nuclear attack). 

The Communists, in their wildest dreams, 
never hoped for such concéssions. 

Still another quote from “The Liberal 

ro 


“As the cold war continues, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for decent Americans, 
humane enough to prefer peace to an egocen- 
tric national honor, to be outspokenly and 
genuinely anti-Communist.” 

The sponsors of these incredible views in- 
clude Chester Bowles, Presidential foreign 
policy adviser; Mr. Wolf and Mr. Johnson, 
who are officials of AID (Agency for Interna- 
tional Development); and Marcus Raskin, an 
employee of the National Security Council, 
our highest level strategic planning agency. 

Still another example of lightning on the 
left can be found in the recent policy posi- 
tion by the Americans for Democratic 
Action: 

“The administration should press forward 
with its proposed agreement banning at- 
mospheric tests without inspection, Inspec- 
tion at this time should not be made a con- 
dition of agreement.” 

It seems the ADA has forgotten that we 
did participate in such an agreement with 
Russia, and that they brazenly broke this 
agreement last October with over 40 nu- 
clear blasts including a 58-megaton super- 
bomb, 

The ADA policy is far to the left of the 
instructions given to the disarmament nego- 
tiating team new representing this ad- 
ministration at Geneva. These instructions 
make inspection an absolute essential for 
any further nuclear test bans, and are basic- 
ally sound. 

Some of the other ADA policies call for: 
recognition of Communist China and its 
admission to the U.N.; shipment of surplus 
foods to Red China and a removal of trade 
barriers with that country; and a hands-off 
policy toward Cuba. 

ADA has vigorously opposed all aid to 
Spain while in the same policy statement 
it has supported aid, including military 
equipment, to Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

ADA has condemned what it called the 
imperialist policies-of the Netherlands and 
called for a cutoff of aid to the Dutch, but 
it has remained strangely silent about 
Indian aggression against Goa, Communist 
aggression against South Vietnam and 
Indonesia. 

None of the persons associated with 
“Thunder on the Right“ hold any positions 
of executive responsibility in Government, 
and those in the “irresponsible fringe” are 
hardly in a position to effect national 
policy. 

On the other hand, the 35 ADA’ers in key 
administrative positions includes: Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., Presidential adminis- 
trative assistant and a former national ADA 
chairman; Chester Bowles, Special Adviser 
to the President on Foreign Policy; G. 
Mennen “Soapy” Williams, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs; Philip 
H. Coombs, Assistant Secretary of State for 
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Educational and Cultural Affairs; Jonathan 
B. Bingham, U.S. Representative on the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council; J. Kenneth Galbraith, 
U.S. Ambassador to India; James Loeb, U.S. 
Ambassador to Peru; Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Theodore C. Sorenson, Special Counsel to 
the President; and Arthur Goldberg, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The policy’s advocated by the ADA and 
“the Liberal Papers“ are reflected daily in 
important Administration decisions. 

Consider for example our virtual with- 
drawal from Laos, our 7-month delay in 
resumption of nuclear tests following the 
Russian test series of last October, sharply 
increased trade with the Communist bloc 
during the past year, continued foreign ald 
to such countries as Poland and Yugoslavia, 
our failure to act decisively following 
Brazil's confiscation of American property 
a month ago, the action of the President 
last April lifting regulations to curtail free 
mail delivery of Communist propaganda, 
substantial American contributions to 
various U.N. agencies which furnish direct 
financial and technical assistance to Com- 
munist countries including Cuba, our U.N. 
vote against Portugal with the possible re- 
percussions against our use of the vital air 
base in the Azores, and so on * * * ad 
infinitum, 

Certainly rightists are not always right 
and should exercise more responsibility than 
has been evidenced on some occasions in 
the past, but they are not in power or in 
position to damage good government. Has 
the time not come when the Washington 
press corps should awaken to the lightning 
on the left? 


The U.S. Bond Plan Will Make All U.N. 
Members Pay Their Fair Share of Its 
Operations and Should Be Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my deep conviction that the U.S. bond 
plan should be strongly supported, since 
it will make all U.N. members pay their 
fair share of its operations. 

I include as part of my remarks an ar- 
ticle by Walter Lippmann on the sub- 
ject of The Sickness of the U.N.” 

The article follows: 

THE SICKNESS OF THE UN. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Recently, the U.N. has come under sharp 
criticism from some of its old supporters, 
notably Senator AIKEN and Senator Jackson, 
Their criticism comes at a time when the 
UN. itself may be said to be successful but 
insolvent, to be achieving a great purpose 
but bankrupting itself in the process. The 
U.N, is on the way to being successful in its 
most difficult experiment, which has been to 
pacify the Congo and prevent a confronta- 
tion of the great powers. It is insolvent be- 
cause a group of nations, and particularly 
the Soviet Union and France, are refusing 
to pay their share of the costs of the experi- 
ment, 

In this condition of affairs the Senate is 
about to debate and vote on the proposal 
to fund the deficit and provide working 
capital to keep the U.N. afloat during the 
next year or so. 
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With Senator Armen, who is the chief 
critic of the bond plan, there can be no dis- 
pute when he says that the sickness of the 
U.N. is not financial alone. 
It can be cured only by drastic action at an 
early date action which will continue the 
U.N. as a truly multilateral organization 
and not permit it to become constantly de- 
pendent upon the beneficence of the United 
States.” 

This is the precise reason why the bond 
plan was put forth by our officials and it is 
the crucial reason why so many of us favor 
the plan. For there is no other plan before 
us which deals directly with the problem of 
making all the members of the U.N, pay their 
share of operations like the Congo and Pal- 
estine, and ending the grossly corrupting 
fact that we now pay nearly 50 percent of 
the cost of these operations. For although 
we would loan one-half of the money, we 
will bear only one-third of the cost of bond 
retirement. 

“The sickness of the U.N.” is that some 
members are refusing to pay their assess- 
ments, other members cannot pay them, and 
others are a mixed bag of countries who want 
to pay, cannot pay, and are waiting to see. 
As of February 28, 1962, the U.N. was owed 
$77 million on assessments for Palestine and 
the Congo. The chief countries refusing to 
pay were the Soviet Union and the East Eu- 
ropean satellites, France, Belgium and Cuba. 
There total delinquency was $56 million, of 
which $44 million were owed by the Commu- 
nist bloc, and about $10 million by France 
and Belgium, and about one-half million 
by Cuba. Besides this, nearly $8 million 
were in default by Nationalist China, not 
because it refuses to pay but because it can- 
not pay. 

This accounts for over 80 percent of the 
deficit, The problem of curing the sickness 
of the U.N. is to find ways of compelling, in- 
ducing and enabling all members to pay 
their share. The more I have studied this 
problem with its massive documentation, the 
more I am convinced that if there is any 
3 the bond plan will meet the prob- 
em. 

How will it solve the problem? The plan 
is based on the assumption that during the 
summer the world court will declare in an 
advisory opinion (which has been requested 
by a two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly) that assessments to pay for opera- 
tions like Palestine and the Congo are 
within article 17 of the charter * “ex. 
penses of the organization” which “shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly.” Senator AIKEN, I might 
say at once, is one of those who confidently 
believe that this will be the ruling of the 
world court. If it is not the ruling, then all 
bets are off and there is no way now in sight 
by which the special operations of the U.N. 
can be financed. 

If, however, it is the ruling, then article 
19 of the charter begins to bite; a member 
“shall have no vote in the General Assembly 
if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds 
the amount of the contributions due from 
it for the preceding 2 full years.” Unless the 
U.N. figures are „ this will mean, we 
believe, that if the Soviet Union continues 
to refuse to pay, it will in 1964 be disquali- 
fied to vote in the General Assembly, 

There has been some misunderstanding in 
the Senate on this crucial point. For ex- 
ample, Senator KEATING of New York asked 
“if the Soviet Union * * * should decide that 
it will not pay its assessed ion of these 
operations, would (it) not lose its right to 
vote until the period of many, many years 
had passed,” perhaps, said Senator KEATING, 
10 or 20 or 30 years.” 

Senator Arken’s answer that this was in- 
deed the case was not correct—unless he 
assumed an unfavorable court decision. In 
1963 the sum of the Soviet Union's past 2 
years’ assessments will be nearly $50 million 
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and if it rejects the expected ruling of the 
World Court, it will be $46 million in arreas. 
Its margin of safety will be down to $3.6 
million. In the following year, 1964, the 
Soviet Union's assessments for the past 2 
years will be down to $37 million. But its 
delinquency will be $46 million and it will 
be $9 million to the bad, even if it pays its 
full regular budget assessment. Under the 
charter the Soviet Union will lose its vote 
in the General Assembly. 

This is the compulsion behind the U.N. 
bond plan, There is also a moral compul- 
sion. Some of the deliberate delinquents, 
tor example France, argue that the General 
Assembly has no legal power to raise money 
for operations like the Congo. Presumably, 
if the World Court decides against the French 
contention, France as a law-abiding country 
will pay up. 

What the Soviet Union will do is anybody's 
guess. 

Last, but not least, the bond plan makes 
it easy for every member to participate. It 
does this by keeping the interest low and 
making the bond payable over a long time. 
This is the way, if there is a way, to make 
the U.N. that “truly multilateral organiza- 
tion,” which Senator Amr wants it to be. 

Finally,. it has been said that we ought not 
to lend money to the U.N. at 2 percent when 
the money our Government borrows costs 4 
percent, The answer to this is that fre- 
quently when we have felt that the national 
interest was involved, we have lent money 
at 2 percent. 

Immediately after World War IT we loaned 
the British $4 billion at 2 percent. The 
Lend-Lease settlements were on the basis 
of 2 percent. In the Marshall plan we loaned 
money at 2.5 percent. Our development 
loans through the Development Loan Fund 
and the f ald organization are at “low 
or no interest." So it all comes down to the 
question of whether it is desirable to keep 
the U.N. in business as an organization able 
to deal with certain kinds of threats to the 
peace of the world. 


Sovereign Privileges as to Payment of 
Interest on the Part of the Federal 
Government Is Contrary to Common- 
sense and Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Solomon Dimond 
which appeared in the January 1962 
issue of the Commercial Law Review. 

Mr. Dimond's point is very well taken. 
I am studying his proposal that con- 
gressional action should be taken to 
correct the inequities inherent in the 
described situation and I shall introduce 
legislation on the matter in the near 
future. 

The article follows: 

SOVEREIGN PRIVILECES AS TO INTEREST 
(By Solomon Dimond) 

Relatively recently the rhetorical question 
was asked as to “whether the special ad- 
vantage which the Government has insofar 
as ‘interest’ is concerned is not a vestigial 
remnant of an out-moded doctrine of 
sovereign immunity?” What was noteworthy 
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about the question was that it was being 
asked by the Armed Services Board of Con- 
tract Appeals? Certainly the recognition by 
a quasi-judicial governmental instrumen- 
taility of the need to abandon this sovereign 
privilege points up the desirability for leg- 
islative review of the subject. 

The law is well settled that a debt owed the 
United States bears interest even though 
there is no statute or contract so providing.’ 
In the absence of contract or statute, courts 
have determined what is a fair interest rate. 
For example, 4-percent interest per annum 
was allowed as a fair rate of interest on 
Government claims for the renegotiation of 
contracts and 6-perecnt interest per annum 
was allowed on the excess costs to the Gov- 
ernment resulting from a breach of con- 
tract.* 

There have been a few recent cases in 
which courts have limited the Government's 
right to recover interest based upon equitable 
considerations. In one situation,’ the Gov- 
ernment was not permitted to recover in- 
terest on a tax claim which it had Inter- 
posed by way of set off. The court held that 
the Government's failure to pay its contract 
obligation had prevented the contractor from 
paying his tax obligations. While the result 
would appear to be equitable, it would be 
more logical if both the contractor and the 
Government were entitled to recover interest 
on thelr respective claims, In another situa- 
tion, the court held that there was no legal 
duty to repay moneys received from the 
Government until the recipient knew or 
should have known that the payments were 
unauthorized. In that instance, interest was 
allowed from the date of Judgment and not 
from the date payment was received by the 
individual or the date on which the Govern- 
ment had demanded repayment.* 

The law is equally well settled that on 
grounds of public policy interest against the 
United States cannot be recovered in the 
absence of express statutory or contractual 
provisions therefor, except where there is a 
“taking” within the purview of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution.” Where 
there is a taking“, by judicial precedent, 
interest is allowed at 4 percent per annum as 
part of just compensation. 

During World War II, legislation was en- 
acted providing for the payment of interest 
at 214 percent per annum on allowable con- 
tract termination claims as part of fair com- 
pensation." Currently, when Government 
contracts are canceled for the convenience 
of the Government, and moneys are con- 
cededly due to the contractor, the Govern- 
ment does not pay any interest on the 
moneys it owes the contractor. Although 
the regulations authorize the making of 
partial payments, the partial payments 
are a matter of administrative discretion 
which are not subject to review, as a matter 
of right. 

The discretionary power given to the Gov- 
ernment to make partial payments of term- 


1 Appeal of Tuason Construction Co., Inc., 
ASBCA No. 5106, 59-1 BCA 2266. 

Riegel Textile Corp., etc. v. United States, 
— C.Cls. —, No, 224-56, decided Jan. 20, 
1960. 

2 Eversharp, Ine. v. United States, 129 C. Cls. 
772. 

United States v. Singer, — F. Supp. — 
(S DN. T., 1960). 

* Wire, Inc. v. United States, 143 C. Cis. 
688. 
*United States v. Zenith Godley Co., 180 
F. Supp. 611. 

Miami Tribe of Oklahoma v. 
States, 281 F. 2d 202. 

*Contract Settlement Act of 1944. While 
this statute is still on the books, it has been 
the position of the Department of the Army 
that it does not govern contracts entered into 
after Nov. 1, 1947. 
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ination claims and its sovereign privilege to 
withhold moneys due without any corre- 
sponding obligation to pay interest is some- 
times used by Government personnel as a 
pressure tactic in an effort to force the ac- 
ceptance of otherwise unaceptable adjust- 
ments of disputed claims. It is easy to see 
how this power to withhold making pay- 
ments which are due can be used as a basis 
of economic duress, particularly since there 
is no penalty for its use.” 

The present trend of the law seeks to place 
the Government on the same plane as a 
private party when it enters the market- 
place. Sovereign privileges should be con- 
fined to those situations in which the na- 
tional interest requires the general sacrifice 
of one or more classes of its citizens. How- 
ever, when the transaction with the sover- 
eign merely involves an individual con- 
tract entered into on the basis of mutuality 
there is no justification for the governmental 
privilege as to interest. When the contractor 
is at fault, the Government demands in- 
terest; when the Government is at fault, it 
claims sovereign privilege. The obligation 
to pay Interest should be a common highway 
with the same rules of the road for all who 
traverse it. 

The problem is not new or novel. There 
have been a number of requisition statutes 
which require the Government to pay 75 
percent of the amount determined by the 
Government to constitute fair value and 
permit the claimant to sue for the fair value 
of his property requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment. While these statutes give some meas- 
ure of relief, the basic injustice still re- 
mains. Only by congressional action can 
the Government eliminate this inequitable 
advantage which it has. Commonsense 
justifies it, public policy requires it and 
justice demands it. 


Economie duress is not considered a basis 
to set aside an agreement, if the party who 
exercised the duress had the right to take 
the action which he threatened to take. 


The Tragic Situation in Cuba Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in Cuba 
today communism is not flourishing but 
the people are perishing. 

I commend to the attention of the 
House an article in the Montreal, Can- 
ada, Star of March 26, written under a 
Kingston, Jamaica, dateline by Mr. 
Gerald Clark, associate editor of the 
Star. 

This article, which, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I shall place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, depicts the ab- 
solutely deplorable and shocking situa- 
tion that has developed under the heel 
of communism just 90 miles off our 
American shores. The people of that 
once proud island republic are on the 
verge of starvation and chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, when each Member of 
this body has read this article, written 
by a newspaperman fresh from Cuba, I 
am certain every one of us will utter a 
prayer that the bloody hold of commu- 
nism be broken there, that there be an 
end to agony, and that we shall renew 
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and resume our fellowship and partner- 

ship in progress with our good neighbors 

who are a proud and splendid people. 
The article follows: 


Unrest Spreaps—Foop Crisis PUSHES CUPA 
Towarp CHAOS 
(By Gerald Clark) 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, March 26.—If you have 
ever seen anyone die of cancer you will un- 
derstand what is happening to Cuba. I left 
there Saturday, dumbstruck at the shatter- 
ing disintegration that has taken place since 
my last visit just a year ago. 

In 1961 some people in Havana grumbled 
and cursed the steady ingrowing of com- 
munism, But at least they looked healthy 
and ate well. 

In 1962 the grumbling has taken on 
ominous proportions, with women battling 
in market places for food for their children, 

All of Cuba is hungry and has just emerged 
from its first week of rationing with hardly 
a hope that there will be any improvement. 

An entire nation is on the edge of starva- 
tion and complete economic collapse. 

So desperately short of cash is Castro's 
government that it has not been able to 
place an order in Canada, on which it has 
relied for some essentials since the U.S. 
embargo, for 4 months, 

DRY TOAST, BLACK COFFEE 


I stayed at Havana's finest hotel, the 
Riviera, reserved mainly for diplomats and 
others whom the government wants to im- 
press. And yet my breakfast was limited to 
dry toast and black coffee. Butter has not 
been seen for several weeks, and milk is re- 
served for children under the age of seven. 

In 8 days I had one egg. On nightly tours 
of the best restaurants I was lucky occa- 
sionally to find a small slice of stewing beef; 
otherwise my meals consisted of spaghetti 
or biack beans. Getting enough to eat is a 
constant preoccupation even for a foreign 
visitor. For Cubans it has become a matter 
of life or death. 

Women line up outside grocery stores and 
markets at midnight, waiting for the doors 
to open at 7 a.m. When I visited markets 
at 8 am. entire supplies had vanished. 
Women walked away clutching a parcel of 
three or four onions, two, or three bananas 
and—if they got there early enough—three 
quarters of a pound of meat to last the 
week. The only remaining foodstuffs I saw 
in a half dozen shops were tins of tomato 
puree and bottles of tomato ketchup. 

On Friday in one marketplace women 
gathered to collect the 2 pounds of chicken 
that had been promised them. When 
butchers started to hack the chickens and 
to apportion individual wings and legs the 
women rebelled, swarming over the counters 
and snatching what they could. Milici- 
anas—part-time female soldiers in blue 
shirts and khaki skirts—broke up the riot, 
and arrested 10 of the housewives. 

There have been several other instances in 
the past week of women angrily demanding 
their rations. In each case, militiamen 
stood back, leaving the job of controlling the 
mobs to militiawomen. The atmosphere is 
delicate and dangerous, and a stray shot fired 
by a man against a woman could set off wild, 
spontaneous demonstrations. The milici- 
anas, though equipped with ugly subma- 
chine guns, curb their fellow women with 
fire hoses and fists, 

The battle of Cuba today, therefore, is a 
battle between women. Whether it flares 
into something more violent and far reach- 
ing is difficult to foresee. 

A year ago I wrote that any invasion of 
Cuba would be met with stiff resistance be- 
cause many people were loyal to Castro; 
this was confirmed, disastrously for Cuban 
exiles, a few weeks later. 

Today I would not make such a prediction 
because the situation has changed drasti- 
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cally. Castro still has a rigid core of fanatic 
supporters, particularly among the teenagers 
who are being steadily indoctrinated. He 
also has an effective secret police, who even 
took to following me in Havana. He can 
boast of at least 300,000 armed militia men 
and women. But their loyalty is less cer- 
tain; they themselves are ill fed. 

The main force in Cuba, however, is the 
big flexible mass of people who, last year 
wavered in their enthusiasm but did not join 
the vociferous group of anti-Castroites in 
open condemnation. So long as their 
stomachs were full there was relative con- 
tentment and the remarks were restrained. 

OPEN RESENTMENT 


But now hunger has brought on bitter and 
open resentful comments even by people who 
a few months ago classified themselves as 
supporters of the revolution. One man said 
to me: “I want some boots.” 

“Boots?” I said “How many pairs—one, 
two?” 

„No, 70,000 pairs.“ “Seventy thousand 
pairs?” Techoed. Don't you know you can 
be put in Jail for black marketeering?“ 

“No,” said the man. “Bring them back 
filled with marines.” 

This was not entirely facetious humor. 
Cubans realize that the United States would 
hesitate to participate itself in an active in- 
vaslon without at least a technical excuse. 
But what would happen, they ask, if desper- 
ate women really started massive rioting and 
looting, and a whole series of contagious mob 
scenes took place? What would happen if 
one outburst after another had to be sup- 
pressed by gunfire and a slaughter of women? 
And then if a clandestine radio appealed, 
“in the name of the Cuban people,” for 
American intervention? 

It is not entirely certain that the Rus- 
sians now would retaliate. There is evi- 
dence that even the Russians are uneasy 
about the sharp downward turn in Cuba's 
economy and the burden it is likely to prove. 
Members of the Eastern bloc—especially East 
Germans—astonished me by their frankness 
in saying that the Cuban revolution is a fail- 
ure and should be written off. 


GERMAN DISGUSTED 


An East German electronics engineer, in 
Havana to fit equipment in a Cuban 
freighter, told me I am disgusted with these 
people. They do not want to work, and they 
expect us to take sugar for our efforts. There 
is a limit to the amount of sugar Germany 
needs. We would like some money instead.” 

A Yugoslav said flatly: “You can say that 
Cuba is near collapse.” 

And even more significantly a Cuban Com- 
munist, referring to the desperate food short- 
age, said quietly: “The United States has 
won this round.” 

The fact that people do not work is not 
due wholly to Cuban indolence. It is a 
measure of the growing campaign of passive 
resistance. A doctor related how he agreed 
to examine a group of young campesinas, 
farm girls brought to Havana for a course in 
motor mechanics. When they show up in 
the morning,” he told his nurse, “I will not 
be there. Their leader will fume and rant 
and say I am a counterrevolutionary. 
Simply tell the girls that I could not come 
to the office because I had to go to the mar- 
ket to line up for meat for my family.” 

More direct resistance is lacking. A year 
ago I heard in Havana at least a half dozen 
bomb explosions a night; this time I heard 
none. Secret police swept up 50,000 Cubans, 
among them the leaders of the active under- 
ground, after last April's invasion attempt. 

EMOTIONAL RESISTANCE 

But the resistance has taken another, 
emotional form, Anonymous women tele- 
phone people at random and say “My chil- 
dren are hungry. Give me some food and 
pass on this message.” And soon, like the 
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old-style chain letters, the insidious mes- 
sage circulates. 

What went wrong, from Castro’s point of 
view? For one thing—judging from the re- 
markably candid speeches last week by both 
Castro and his chief planner, Che Guevara— 
it is clear that Cubans themselves miscal- 
culated their capacities; they simply could 
not deliver their planned economy in time. 

Aside from the U.S. embargo, Cuba has 
been hard hit by the exodus of some 200,000 
men and women, many of them skilled tech- 
niclans and managers. The KLM plane on 
which I flew to Kingston to file this un- 
censored cable was filled not with wealthy 
refugees but with engineers, truck drivers 
and other humble people and their families. 


NO RUSSIAN AID 


For another thing, the Soviet Union has 
failed to make good its promises or, put 
another way, refuses to subsidize Cuba 
blindly. Like the East Germans, the Rus- 
slans want payment beyond sugar. When 
I was in Havana a year ago Che Cuevara 
told me how 60 factories, provided by the 
Eastern bloc, were due to be completed in 
a matter of months. In actuality, only three 
insignificant factories have been built—a 
Hungarian tomato cannery, an East German 
biscuit bakery, and a Czech pencil factory. 
There is no sign of any others under con- 
struction. 

Economically, Cuba is virtually on its last 
legs. Some stockpiles of materials in U. 
built factories still existed as recently as the 
turn of the year, but almost all are now 
used up. Such consumer goods as the Rus- 
slans and Chinese did send in—watches, ra- 
dios, flashlights—have not been replenished. 
It is, of course, reasonable to assume that 
Cubans can be made to go on without 
watches and flashlights. And, in fact, the 
government has now reversed itself ond 
said that industrialization can wait, that 
the emphasis must be on agriculture pro- 
duction, especially sugar for payment of 
debts. 

But agriculture itself has faltered. After 
last year's bumper crop of nearly 6,500.000 
tons this year's sugar production is unlikely 
to exceed 4 million tons, partly the result of 
drought, partly the indifference of profes- 
sional cane cutters and last year’s unscien- 
tific cutting by amateurs recruited in the 
cities. 

QUICK CASH 

Other foodstuffs are sold abroad for quick 
cash. Canada last week received a plane- 
load of Cuban tomatoes despite a general de- 
cline of all farm items. This is the height 


-of the harvest season, and yet city people 


are reduced to a diet of malanga, a kind of 
sweet potato that at one time only the most 
impoverished ate. And malanga is on ra- 
tion—and so is rice—6 pounds a month 
per person—a sample in the Cuban menu. 
Allotment of butter is two ounces a month. 
Fish, though in theory doled out at the rate 
2 a half pound fortnightly, is seldom avail- 
le. 

So short are supplies that a reverse trend 
is noticeable. In Britain during World War 
II city dwellers sometimes had their rations 
(much bigger, incidentally, than the present 
Cuban rations) supplemented by food gifts 
from friends in the countryside. But those 
Cuban farmers who have not been resettled 
in collectives must sell everything to a gov- 
ernment agency; a farmer faces a year’s im- 
prisonment if he kills a hog for his own use. 
Today people in Havana, when they can get 
their hands on rice, send packets tc relatives 
in the rural areas. Roadblocks have been set 
up by the militia to eliminate this illicit 
traffic. Even greater hunger will be felt when 
the harvest is over. 


RUSSIAN ROLE 


Why has Russia not done more, why has 
she not shipped over masses of food to con- 
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solidate what would appear to_be a heaven- 
sent opportunity for her—a foothold in Latin 
America? Western diplomats discount the 
theory that Russia hasn’t the food to spare; 
feeding another 6 or 7 million people would 
not be an overwhelming burden, y 
if the stakes are high. There sre probably 
other reasons behind the present crisis. The 
food shortage became acute only in the last 
2 or 3 weeks, and it is possible that the Rus- 
sians were misled by earlier optimistic fore- 
casts of Castro and his colleagues. But the 
more likely reason is this: The Russians feel 
that if Cubans really intend to have social- 
ism they must suffer a bit more. There is 
open resentment by Soviet bloc technicians 
against the spirit of traditional Cuban play 
which still prevails (last week Havana com- 
pleted its annual and costly carnival). There 
is also a final realization that Cubans en- 
joyed a far higher standard of liying than 
suy East Europeans. 

The theory now is that the Russians will let 
Cuban hunger pains grow more acute, and 
then will send in supplies so they can earn 
Cuban gratitude; in other words they will 
not let Cubans starve to death. But this pre- 
supposes a precise psychological moment for 
ald, and the lid may well blow off before- 
hand. 

In the meantime, some typically ill-con- 
ceived events are taking place. Cuba has not 
been able to find the dollars to land a single 
order in Canada since November 26. How- 
ever, last week, as part of a back order, a 
chartered Canadian plane flew into Havana 
with a load of cholera serum for hogs. But 
diabetic patients die every day because there 
is no insulin in the entire island. 


Hon. David J. Arnold 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. David 
J. Arnold, a distinguished citizen of 
Georgia, passed away suddenly this 
morning. 

Our State has lost an outstanding 
businessman, banker, political leader, 
and I have sustained the loss of a life- 
long, loyal, and devoted friend. 

Mr. Arnold was a man possessed of 
a dynamic personality as well as the 
very highest character and integrity. 

He was a public minded, progressive 
businessman, successful in banking and 
related businesses. 

He was president of the Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co. of Griffin, Ga., a strong 
and progressive financial institution. 

Mr. Arnold was born in Hampton, 
Henry County, Ga., June 26, 1897. He 
graduated from Hampton High School 
in 1913 and from the Riverside Military 
Academy in 1914. He graduated from 
the Georgia School of Technology with 
a BS. degree in electrical engineering 
in 1918, and afterward attended the 
U.S. Military Academy. 

Mr. Arnold was a member of the Bap- 
tist Church and the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity . 

In 1929-31 he represented Henry 
County in the House of Representatives 
of Georgia. He was a member of the 
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Georgia Constitutional Commission of 
1945 which revised and delivered the 
present Constitution of Georgia. 

In 1933 he moved to Griffin, Ga., where 
he made his home until his death. 

In 1942 he was elected to the State 
senate from the 26th senatorial district 
which, at that time, comprised the coun- 
ties of Spalding, Butts and Fayette. In 
1944 he was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Spalding County. He 
was a member of the State Democratic 
executive committee, and was a member 
and a former Chairman of the Fourth 
District Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee. 
On February 24, 1922, in McDonough, 
Ga., he married Miss Ethel Miriam 
Sloane, who with their daughter, Miss 
Miriam Arnold—Mrs. William New- 
man—survive him. 

David J. Arnold was the son of Dr. 
Robert Johnson Arnold, a prominent 
physician of Henry County, Ga., who was 
himself a representative in the General 
Assembly of Georgia, from Henry 
County, in 1913-17, and Nellie Curry 
Arnold. 

His sister, Mrs. Frances Arnold Brown, 
is the widow of Hon. Paul Brown, 
late a representative of the 10th District 
of Georgia. 

He is also survived by a brother, Rob- 
ert O. Arnold of Covington, Ga., a promi- 
nent textile manufacturer, businessman, 
former mayor of Athens, Ga., and pres- 
ently chairman of the board of regents 
of the university system of Georgia. 

David Arnold, throughout his life, was 
an able, courageous and strong individ- 
ual who, through his ability and his in- 
fluence, played a major role in the life 
of his community and his State. His in- 
fluence was an influence for good and 
our community and our State are better 
places because of the impact of his acti- 
vity and of his life. 

He will be missed and mourned by his 
family, his friends, and the community 
of which he was a part. 

Mrs. Flynt and our children join me in 
extending to Mrs. Arnold and daughter, 
Mrs. Newman, and Mr. Arnold's brother 
and sister, our heartfelt sympathy fm 
their bereavement. 


The Sea of Galilee: A Democratic 
Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OP ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my distinct privilege to be present at 
Jonesboro, Ark., on November 30, 1961, 
when Dr. L. H. McDaniel, of Tyronza, 
Ark., delivered an outstanding address 
to the Craighead County Women’s Dem- 
ocratic Club. The subject was The Sea 
of Galilee: A Democratic Institution.” 
Dr, McDaniel has practiced medicine 
in the city of Tyronza, Ark., for more 
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than 40 years. He has administered to 
the rich and poor alike. Although he 
enjoys a lucrative practice, his services 
are available to patients even though 
they are unable to pay him. 

In recent years, Dr. McDaniel has 
sponsored a national medical meeting in 
his home city of Tyronza, which has 
drawn renowned leaders in various fields 
of endeavor, including the medical pro- 
fession, from throughout the United 
States. At the last such meeting held 
about 3 years ago, more than 3,500 people 
attended. Another such national event 
is being arranged by Dr. McDaniel dur- 
in the month of October 1962. 

He has been honored signally by those 
who know him best. He has served as 
State commander of the American Le- 
gion, district governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, board of trustees of Erskine 
College in South Carolina, president of 
the Arkansas Medical Association, and 
many other honors that could be enum- 
erated, including being a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1960. 

The full text of his address follows: 


THe Sea or GALILEE: A Democratic 
INSTITUTION 


My friends, after hearing that delightful 
introduction, I feel that I have the same 
sentiment as did the cow toward the milk- 
man on the bitter cold morning, Thanks 
for the warm hand.” I feel certain after this 
address that you will never say that your 
beloved program chairman deserves the epi- 
taph that was found on the tombstone of 
a maiden lady in our section which read, 
“She played her game through—no runs, no 
hits, no errors.” Your illustrious chairman 
has made several runs, many hits, and now 
she is making her first error, and a grievous 
error, I assure you, in choosing me to make 
this Democratic women's address to such a 
group of charm, intelligence, grace, and sin- 
cerity. I assure you that my appearance 
here tonight ranks high among the honors 
of my lifetime. 

I will ask you to pardon me for referring 
to my notes at times if that becomes neces- 
sary. I am again reminded what a father. 
who was an experienced speaker, told his son 
afterward, when the latter was almost 
obliged to read his speech. He said, Son, 
there were only three things wrong with your 
speech. You read it, you read it poorly, and 
It wasn’t worth reading to begin with.” How 
brutally frank a father can be. 

Recently I learned that whenever the Pres- 
ident of the United States invited anyone to 
take breakfast or even confer with him, there 
is no such thing as a refusal; for the Invita- 
tion amounts to a “command performance.” 
I wish to accept my beloved friend's inyita- 
tion tonight as a command performance. 

Will you forgive me for being sentimental 
long enough to give you my tribute to a 
friend and I ask you to ponder each and 
every word. I give it to you as follows: 


Oh, the joy, the unexplainable joy of feel- 
ing safe with a person, having neither 
to weigh words nor measure thoughts 

But pour them ail right out, knowing that 
a faithful heart will take all, grain and 
chaff alike, keep those that are worth 
keeping 

And with the breath of love and friendship 
blow the rest away. 


My friends, use that test and weed out the 
sheep from the goats as far as the true, sin- 
cere friends are concerned, and incidentally, 
Madam Program Chairman, I had a young 
lady quote me a poem a few days ago that 
gave me a boost after I had been regretfully 
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accusing myself of being an old has-been. 
I quote: 


Id rather be a could-be 
If I couldn't be an are 
For a could-be is a may-be 
With a chance of reaching par. 


d rather be a has-been 
‘Than a might-have-been by far 
For a might-have-been has never been 
And a has-been was once an are.“ 


I must quote you a poem that to me has 
the falth, ideals, and purposes of our Demo- 
cratic Party in every line and thought. I 
quote: 


“It nobody cheered, and nobody smiled, 
And nobody helped you along, 
And each, every moment looked after him- 
self 
And the good things all went to the 
strong. 


It nobody cared just a little for you, 
And nobody thought about me, 

And we all stood alone in the battle of life, 
What a dreary old world this would be. 


“Life is sweet. because of the friends we have 
made 
And the things which in common we 
share, 
We want to live on, not because of our- 
selves, 
But because of the people who care. 


“It's giving and doing for somebody else. 
On this all life's splendor depends, 
And when the joy of the world is all added 


up, 
It is found in the service of friends.” 


Yes, service to the individual, the masses, 
the underprivileged and the downtrodden; 
yes, comfort and inspiration for the lowly 
and exalted alike—that is democracy in 
action, democracy at its best. 

Indigenous to human nature is the desire 
for supremacy. Irrespective of station or 
attainment this inborn nature will reveal 
itself. In early man, inclined to cudgel and 
browbeat, in barbarous races who ill treat 
and whiplash, in monster kings who sub- 
jugate and oppress, in octopuslike tradesmen 
who strangle and devour: this instinct ap- 
pears. In baby fingers which desire all in 
reach, in boyhood eagerness which demands 
always the best, in manhood's grip which 
seizes all it can, in shriveled hands which 
release reluctantly at death the accumula- 
tions of a life: we see at work this inner 
craving. Nor shall we say that desire for 
supremacy is unworthy. In the divine or- 
der of things and events, human beings are 
appointed to parenthood, to kingship and to 
leadership. I think we are safe in saying 
that the Democratic Party, as well as the 
Republican, constantly strives to merit the 
leadership that our Nation bestows on the 
party in power. These appointments to 
Places of authority, power and leadership, 
however, were never made by the Great 
Architect of the universe in order to afford 
occasions of domineering but rather oppor- 
tunities of service, not benefit to the classes 
but the masses. The divine estimate of true 
greatness rests upon the individual or a 
nation who realizes in his life, whether of 
king or slave, powerful political leader or 
humble private in the ranks, the call to 
service and heeds it. The man or woman, 
may I become specific and say the American 
citizen who has not seen in his life the 
challenge to serve the world, “service above 
self” as the Rotarians so aptly put it, has 
missed the high calling. 

My dear friends, there are two seas in 
Palestine. One is fresh, with fish in it. 
Splashes of green dot the shoreline where 
children play. The River Jordan fills this 
sea with sparkling water from the hilis. 
Men build thelr houses near it, birds their 


_ Jordan flows south into another sea. 
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nests. From the Sea of Galilee, the River 
Here 
the air hangs heavy over the waters that 
neither man or beast will drink. There is 
no splash of fish, no refreshing greenery, no 
children’s laughter. To avoid the Dead Sea, 
travelers choose another route unless their 
business is urgent. There is a reason why 
these two neighboring seas, both supplied 
with the same water of the River Jordan, 
differ as they do. The Sea of Galilee, and 
It is not farfetched to call it a democratic 
institution, receives but does not keep the 
waters of the River Jordan. For every drop 
that flows into it, another drop flows out. 
The giving and receiving is in equal measure. 
The Dead Sea—and how much it symbolizes 
the Republican Party concept—is shrewd, 
hoarding its water jealously. Every drop it 
gets, it keeps. The Sea of Galilee gives and 
lives. The Dead Sea gives nothing. The Re- 
publican Party, I assure you, is not wholly 
evil, for any party that lists Dr. Durwood Hall 
of Missouri, Dr. Walter Judd of Minnesota, 
and the late Dr. Elmer Hess from Pennsyl- 
vania, and that illustrious Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, our beloved adopted son of Arkansas 
who is speaking at this very moment to the 
Republican women of Jonesboro, has a tre- 
mendous potential for good. Yes, it truly 
is like I told you a moment ago: 


It's giving and doing for someone else 
On this all life’s splendor depends 

And when the joy of the world is all added up 
It is found in the serving of friends, 


That to me is my interpretation of democ- 
racy. 

I went over some of the following attempts 
at wit with my wife before coming. I told 
her that I did not think they were half bad. 
She told me: “No, they are not half bad, 
they are all bad.” How a wife does resemble 
an umpire. “You're never safe when you're 
out,” which only reminded me that the 
trouble with today's smart children is that 
they don’t smart in the right place. 

One of our Tyronza ministers, Rev. Earle 
Edwards, whom many of you know and love 
as do we, recently asked a young man whose 
father’s funeral service he was preparing, 
to tell him the last words of his father. The 
son replied; “He didn't have any, mother 
stayed with him to the end.” 

A new Sunday school teacher at the Tyron- 
za Methodist Church was questioning the 
pupils to ascertain their knowledge of the 
scriptures and asked a little 5-year-old girl: 
“Who was Noah?” No reply. “Who was 
Moses?” No reply. Who was Peter?“ Her 
reply: Teacher, wasn't he some kind of a 
wabbit?” 

An Arkansas Medical College freshman in 
the first weekly quiz in anatomy wrote as 
the answer to the question, “What is an- 
atomy?” “Anatomy is something that every- 
body has only it looks better on girls.” You 
will note that each one is trying to come 
up with the right answer and after all is 
said and done, aren't we all. We Demo- 
crats are constantly trying to come up with 
the right answer. 

And I couldn't help but think of a little 
incident that happened in my hometown of 
Tyronza a few years ago. My dear late friend, 
Fred Eden, operated a stock barn and as the 
tractor replaced the mule he dealt more with 
milk cows and cattle. The Methodists were 
holding a meeting and Fred told the Method- 
ist steward on the opening day that he had 
a fine calf he would sell that week and con- 
tribute to the expenses of the meeting. The 
last night of the meeting came and Fred had 
not gotten around to selling the fine calf. 
In the middle of the last song when he was 
dozing, he suddenly awoke and hurried him- 
self out of the church. After services his 
wife rounded him up and rebuked him about 
his action and his reply was, “Everything 
was all right till they started singing that 
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song about “the calf has not been sold“ His 
wife said, “How crazy you are, they were 
singing, The half has not been told“ Well 
the half has not been told about some of 
the wonderful things that Ne in store for 
America under the dynamic inspiration of 
our leaders throughout America as well as 
Washington. 

My friends, as our beloved America pro- 
gresses further and further along the path- 
way of civilization and culture, as our shores 
are becoming each day more of & haven to a 
liberty-seeking world, as the stories of op- 
portunities for success that are captured each 
day in the business, economic and educa- 
tional attainments of our land, it is natural 
that we should look back with a more sin- 
cere pride on the heroes of our bygone days 
and try to gain a clearer insight into the 
vision, reasoning, philosophy and sturdy 
honesty of that group who founded our Re- 
public and made it's government a success- 
ful reality In the family of nations. 

Surely it is just as imperative that we 
now look back sanely and logically and 
avoid as many of the mistakes as possible 
that are inevitable in the birth, growth and 
mature conduct of any young nation. That 
is why our forefathers wisely insisted that 
eternal vigilance to be the price of liberty, 
to have a periodic soul-searching as to the 
reason of unfulfilled dreams in government 
in the past, to lay plans for the logical 
course to pursue at that particular time in 
the light of new conditions that have arisen 
and to envision new ideas for the growth, 
prosperity and tranquility of our Nation. 

In this day of increasingly more vexing 
world problems, political unrest, unbridled 
nationalism, lust for power and domination, 
strange and sataanic ideologies, it is all the 
more vital that America not only thinks 
calm but acts calm. Our political member- 
ship offers through the Democratic Party, 
the party of many of our forefathers, the 
party that over the years has been dedicated 
to the bloom and full blossom of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, its greatest 
rendezvous with destiny in bringing forth 
dedicated leaders who will not be stampeded 
nor frightened by the turn of International 
events. We believe we have the neighbor, 
yes a neighbor to every city and hamlet in 
our 50 States, the leader, the inspiring quar- 
terback, the statesman who invites and gets 
cooperation from his associates by gentle 
persuasiveness rather than bluster, a patriot 
above sectionalism, and a young man of 
vision, tact and decision most eminently 
fitted to solve the problems that are not 
around the corner but staring us right in 
the face and God bless the little Jacqueline 
at his side. 

May this following vision and this even 
shorter prayer constitute the afterglow of 
my remarks. 

My vision: The Democratic Party has a 
rendezvous with destiny, a destiny of peace, 
progress, and world brotherhood. 

My prayer: With Thy help, dear God, our 
party and our America shall not fail that 
rendezvous. 

How I love to shut my eyes and think of 
our leadership at Washington as a well-knit 
football team trying to win this great game 
in which we are all so involved. You may 
call this game the cold war if you wish. 
If we win this one there will be no hot war, 
no playoff of a tle. There is our quarter- 
back—our matchless President calling the 
signals—ever looking for a weak place in our 
opponents line to probe or a place in our 
own line that is showing 


ultimate victory. The two 
dear ladies, are represented by labor and 
industry. Now the one carries the ball while 
the other runs interference and on the next 
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play it may be that the procedure is re- 
versed. And that fullback who is backing 
up the line is that group of stalwart states- 
men watching over every play, ready to close 
the hole in the line should one arise, and my 
friends, this patriotic fullback services his 
country regardless of party affiliation or ex- 
pected financial or political benefits. I 
mean statesmen like JOHN McCLeLnan and 
Bru. FULBRIGHT, Took GaTHINGs, DALE AL- 
FORD, WILBUR MILLS, OREN Harkis, Judge 
James TRIMBLE, Mrs. CATHERINE NORRELL, 
Warrer Jupp, Durwarp Hart, CLIFF Davis. 
I call their names because I know them best 
but they are there from every State in the 
Union and I do not mean to overlook our 50 
Governors and their State legislatures. Then 
the alert center who is in the spot where he 
can detect every sudden place of weakness 
is none other but our beloved J. Edgar 
Hoover and his FBI, from his first assistant 
to his lowliest file clerk. The guards are 
made up of those thousands of unsung work- 
ers like Brooks Hays, etc., who serve their 
country 24 hours a day in the hundreds of 
vital jobs that are so necessary to the well- 
being of our Republic and whose loyalty will 
ever guard our errand of peace, prosperity, 
and international brotherhood from forget- 
fulness. Surely our religious leaders like 
Billy Graham, Norman Vincent Peale, and 
Ralph Sockman belong to that group, that 
groups whose zeal for the religious life of 
America is so vital to our eternal salvation 
and also our destiny as a republic. The 
tackles of this unbeatable team is made up 
of the American youth of today, the John 
Gienns, the Alan Shepards, the Wernher von 
Brauns, fearless, earnest, and dedicated. Pos- 
sibly I should single out our West Point, our 
Annapolis, and our Air Force Academy and 
the other service and patriotic organizations, 
our youth in the Army and also our youth 
in the classroom. That, my dear ladles, is 
my “All-American” team. Nay, it is more, it 
is my “all-time, all-world team of destiny.” 
The winner and still the champion. 

You know my friends, In each address I 
take 2 minutes for public relations efforts 
and here goes that 2 minutes. I think that 
if I refer you to the scriptures, Matthew: 
Chapters: 5, 6, 7, that I will be assured 
that you, on reading, will receive the greatest 
public relations address ever made in any 
language, May I be specific and say, The 
Sermon on the Mount,“ which if earnestly 
pondered and obeyed contains enough public 
relations to make every transaction a last- 
ing source of satisfaction to all concerned, 
enough advice to make every family’s home 
a heaven on earth, enough brotherhood to 
spur every nation to beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, enough law to make disputes among 
men and groups of men as outmoded as 
human slavery, enough rules of human con- 
duct that would make human transgression 
only a bitter memory, enough guides in 
economic transactions that disputes would 
never arise to what's mine or thine in a 
veritable utopia on earth “where each in 
his separate star would draw the thing as 
he sees it for the God as things as they are.” 
I believe that the public relations for this 
group tonight and any and every group any- 
time, anywhere, could best be served by as- 
suring you that, after all, the rule to insure 
happy end enduring public relations is that 
Golden Rule of human conduct: “Do ye also 
unto others, as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

You know, my friends, somehow when I 


get a little philosophical and I do every time _ 


that I realize that the first requirement of 
communism is atheism, I can’t help but 
remember those little questions and answers 
from the cathechism that every Presbyterian 
lad has to recite perfectly before being ad- 
mitted to the adult class. I repeat the first 
three rapidly and leave the other 110 to your 
imagination. Man's chief duty is to obey 
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God and enjoy Him forever, and the scrip- 
tures principally teach what man is to be- 
lieve concerning God, and what duty God 
requires of man and God is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable in His being wis- 
dom, power, holiness, goodness, justice and 
truth.” Communism asks you, me, everyone 
to give up those ideals and those principles. 
That I refuse to do and I hope every red- 
blooded American living feels as I do. That 
is my 2-minute address on public relations. 

Mrs. McDaniel and I had the rare good 
fortune of attending the convention of 
Rotary International in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, about 4 years ago along with a 21-day 
plane and bus tour of many of the cities of 
Europe. We will give you rapidly our crown- 
ing experience of the trip. 

The last night we spent in Weisbaden, 
the present American Airbase in West Ger- 
many, we were honored with a musical re- 
cital by the high school glee club dressed 
in their native costumes. We were most 
favorably impressed by the people of West 
Germany. How a people so lovely, so in- 
dustrious, so frugal, so fundamental, could 
have ever been so basely deceived by Adolph 
Hitler we cannot understand. And when 
those 21 boys and girls who made up the 
glee club were exchanging musical greetings 
with us I could not help but remember that 
only a little more than 12 years before— 
that very night—our Air Force was raining 
death and destruction on those very chil- 
dren, 17 out of 21 having lost a father or 
brother in World War I and at the close 
of the recital our Rotary group of 74 gave 
them a few American numbers including 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart” and to have 
those German children singing the same 
song back to us in their native German and 
as our closing numbers we sang Dixie“ and 
“God Bless America” and those children 
echoed it right back to us in German. 

My dear friends of our mutual democratic 
faith, this one experience was by far the 
highlight of our Rotary tour. I thought I 
found more Christianity, more forgiveness 
and more “Sermon on the Mount” that night 
than I have ever seen before. 

An illustrious, patriotic and thoroughly 
sane American, whose name slips my mind, 
has truthfully said that some German out 
of the 5 million slain in World War II might 
have discovered the cure for cancer, Some 
American might have worked out a philos- 
ophy to make men brothers. Some Rus- 
sian who sleeps in an unmarked grave might 
have come forth with a vision that would 
have made men beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks. 
Some English lad might have announced 
a system of agriculture that would make 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
has grown before. Some Roman boy who 
was pushed into “the folly of the ages“ by 
a designing Mussolini might have been an- 
other Raphael or another Michaelangelo. 
Some French boy eternally humiliated and 
ignominiously betrayed by a cowardly na- 
tional administration might have been an- 
other Lafayette. The Democratic Party is 
always dedicated to , & peace with 
honor and its benevolent principles try so 
hard to avoid all provocations of distrust 
and hatred and belligerency. 

The money that is spent annually for 
war debts and for war preparation—called 
national security—would clear every acre 
of land in the world that ought to be 
cleared, would drain every marsh and swamp, 
would water every desert, would fertilize 
every wornout acre, and convert the whole 
earth into continuous series of fruitful 
fields and green meadows, would build beau- 
tiful villages, towns, and cities along com- 
fortable highways and would provide free 
transportation along these highways. 

The money that is spent annually for 
past wars, present national security, and 
future preparation and we dare not to spend 
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it, would endow enough schools, academies, 
and colleges to educate the whole human 
race free of cost to the recipients of the 
education: would build churches and pub- 
lic halls and community centers for every 
community in the Nation and furnish 
them with libraries adequate to the needs 
of a billion human beings. If man would 
beat his swords into plowshares and his 
spears into pruning hooks, the wilderness 
and solitary place would be glad and the 
desert would rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. America's hills would be like Carmel 
and Sharon of long ago, and our valleys 
would be as “the garden of God.“ 

The First World War cost the lives of 
9,998,771 men. The loss of life from the 
decline in the birth rate and the increase 
in the death rate is estimated by the Danish 
Research Society to have been even greater 
than the direct cost of 9,988,771 men. 

The cost of the Second World War was 
at least twice as great in men and money. 
It is estimated that World War II cost $19 
million per hour, If the ideals of the 
Golden Rule could have prevailed there 
wouldn't have been either World War I or 
II. Ladies and friends, I assure you that 
your Democratic Party and mine strives 
for a world of unlimited opportunity, free- 
dom from strife and fear, a veritable Utopia 
on earth, “where the war drums throb no 
longer and the battle flags are furled. In 
the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world. There the commonsense of most 
shall hold a fretful realm in awe, and the 
kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law.” 

Let me tell you another story, a true story 
and not a beautiful product of the imagina- 
tion, for truth is always stranger than fic- 
tion, and then I will be through. A group of 
American tourists in Dublin, Ireland, passed 
three workers, each at a rockpile, scattered 
along the roadside a block apart. Inci- 
dentally, my friends speaking of Ireland 
reminds me that our good President's grand- 
father came from Catholic southern Ireland 
while my grandfather, a minister of the 
Scotch Presbyterian faith came from Prot- 
estant North Ireland. The President and I 
you understand—just a couple of good 
Trish boys trying to get along. In order to 
make a happy conversation our tourist 
friend said to the first man, "My good man, 
what are you doing?” Without looking up, 
and murmuring, Pat said, “Breaking rock.” 
As he approached the second man, the 
tourist again plied his question, and the 
answer from Mike was that he was working 
for the equivalent of a dollar a day. As he 
approached the third man, who seemed to 
be watching his rock, rolling it over in his 
hands and measuring distances as he worked, 
the tourist said, “My good man, what are 
you doing?” And this laborer replied, 
“Building a cathedral to the glory of God.“ 
How I would like to ponder over that true 
story and realize that the noble man or 
woman who is ever alert to serve his fellow- 
man is constantly building a cathedral to 
the glory of God. So in closing I must pay 
my tribute to you Democratic women: 


“If with pleasure you are viewing any work 
someone is doing, 
Tell him now! 

Don't withhold your approbation 

Until the preacher makes oration 

And he lies with snowy lilies on his brow, 

For no matter how you shout it, 

He will never know about it: 

He'll not know how many teardrops you 
have shed. 

So, if you think some praise is due him, 

Now is the time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he's 
dead.“ 


Now to our Democratie women. Where do 
we men get our inspiration? From the fact 
that some business deal has gone over well, 
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from the fact that we think our income will 
be sufficlent to meet our obligations, from 
the fact that we hold positions of honor in 
our church, lodge, or civic organizations? 
Not at all. Our inspiration has come from 
the sweet faces ahd yet sweeter smiles of 
our wives and sweethearts, Many days for 
us have been dark and gloomy but wives and 
sweethearts, you have turned the gloom into 
brightness and made light to shine through 
darkness. 

Wife, sweetheart. And every Democratic 
woman is a wife or sweetheart. What a 
volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, heaven 
in a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh, a mil- 
lennium in a touch. Wives and sweethearts, 
you spur his ambition, you chasten his spirit, 
you enrich and ennoble the purpose of his 
life. Sometimes you mock him; always you 
lure him. And when he has found you and 
won you he faces the future with steadier 
gaze and treads again the path of life with 
feet that shall not falter nor lose the way. 
Yes, every wife and sweetheart has a ren- 
dezvous with destiny, a destiny that only 
womanhood can perfect that will help the 
sullen clouds of international hatred, suspi- 
cion, and greed to be wafted away by the 
gentle breezes of international peace, world 
wide brotherhood and mutual helpfulness 
and then the poets dream will be a living 
reality—"There the commonsense of most 
will hold a fretf{ul realm in awe and the 
Kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal 
law.“ 

Good night and God bless each and every 
one of you Democratic ladies. 


Little-People-to-Little-People Letters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and colleague, PETER RODINO, 
has a son Peter III. who has a unique 
movement called little-people to little- 
people. Peter III has written letters to 
President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchey. As part of my remarks, I would 
like to include the two thoughtful letters 
Peter III wrote. I believe that this 
unique approach to better understanding 
between young people can make an ex- 
cellent contribution toward better un- 
derstanding among their elders. Soon 
the leaders of this generation will pass 
from the scene and the generation of 
young Peter will be called upon to bear 
the responsibility of our Nation's future 
and for freedom's future everywhere. 

They face great challenges but equally 
great are their opportunities. They 
study now of Columbus who ventured 
beyond the ocean, but in Peter's lifetime 
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men will be exploring what lies beyond 
the stars. 

Peter's early realization that most 
problems can be solved by better under- 
standing and better communication gives 
us all hope. He is to be complimented 
and encouraged. 

NEWARK, N. J., March 4, 1961. 

Dear Mr. KurUsucuev: I'm the same boy 
who wrote you the letter to stop exploding 
bombs. My friends and other children 
wrote to you too. You said you want peace 
but you didn’t even answer. 

Now, I think I have another idea that 
will help the people of the world. It’s this, 
Little children here in America should write 
to little children in Russian and all over 
the world. This way we will tell the chil- 
dren in Russia and the other children 
about America and how we like people and 
really want to help them and the children 
from Russia and all over will write to us 
about their country and what they do. 
We will become friends that way and I 
think will help the world find peace. 

So, even if you don't want to answer 
my other letter will you please send me the 
mames and addresses of some children. 
Then I will write to them or you can let 
them know about me and the children can 
write themselves. I have told my friends 
and other children all over to write letters 
too. I wrote to President Kennedy and I'm 
sure he thinks this is a good idea because 
he wants peace. 

I hope you will answer. 

Sincerely, 
Perer Roprno III. 
Newark, N.J., March 4, 1962. 

Dear Ma. PRESIDENT: I was in W 
on your inauguration. Iremember what you 
said in your speech. You said don't ask 
your country to do something for you, but 
for you to do something for my country, and 
I'm trying to do something for my country. 

This is it. 

I’m asking other children like me to write 
to other little children in Russia and all 
over the world. We can tell them about 
America, and what we do, and how we want 
to help people. In this way the children in 
other countries will like us and be our 
friends. In this way I think this will help 
the world find peace. 

I know you're a very busy man but I 
wanted to tell you this so you would tell me 
what you think. 

You are doing a great Job, And may God 
bless you. 

Sincerely, 
Perer RobtNo III 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ba Recorp should be processed through this 
omice. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, John W. McCormack 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
oe Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, 

. Addabbo, Joseph P., . 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N 
Albert, Carl, Oxla - 5118 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C. 
Alford, Dale, Ark 


Alger, 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn. 4501 Conn. Ave. 
Anderson, John B., PE 

Andrews, EOE Aa 3108 Cathedral 


Anfuso, Victor L., N 


Ashbrook, John M., Oo. 

Thomas 5 Ohio... 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo -The Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Auchincloss, James C., NJ. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kans- 
H., Oh 


1 


Barry, Robert R., N. .----- 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 


488. y 
Battin, James F., ” Mont__..217 Slade Run Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 


Okla 
Bell, Alphonzo E., Jr., Calif. 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla . 


e, 
Falls Church, Va. 
Bennett, John B., . Cardiff Rd., 


Betts, Jackson E., OR 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 


Blitch, Iris Faircloth 

(Mrs.), Ga. 
Boggs, Hale, La 
Boland, oe eee Mass 
Bolling, Ri 2 — 3409 Lowell St. 
Bolton, Frances È. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bonner, Herbert C., N.C_..-Calvert-Woodley 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio_.. 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Boykin, Prank W., Ala. -The Washington 
Brademas, John, Ind 
Bray, William G., Ind 


Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans... 
Brewster, Daniel B., Md 
Bromwell, aoe sE., Iowa.. 
Brooks, Jack, Teng 
9 Willis 8. 


Brown, Clarence gs Ohio. Alban Towers 
Broyhill, Joel T., V 


Buckley, Charles A., N.Y... 
Burke, Frank W., K 
Burke, James A., Mass 
Burleson, Omar, Ter zar Devonshire 


Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W., Vis. 1215 25th St. S., 
Arlington, va. 

Cahill, William T., V. 


Carey, Hugh L., N. T 
Casey, Bob, Tex 
Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. 2 The Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charles E., 

Mick. 
Chelf, Frank, Ky 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., III. 1713 House Office 


Building 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 


(Mrs.). III. 

Clancy, Donald D., Ohio... 

Clark, Frank M., Pa 3735 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Coad, Merwin, Iowa 

Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali 1028 New House 
Office Building 

Collier, Harold R., IW 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 

Cook, Robert E., OR 5540 Colfax Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Cooley, Harold D., NVC 2601 Woodley Pl. 


Corbett, Robert J., Fa 
Corman, James C., Cali 
Cramer, William C., Fla 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church. Va. 
Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr.- 4920 Yorktown 
7 Arlington, 
a. 


Curtin, Willard S., Pa 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass- 
Curtis, Thomas B.. Mo 
Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn. 
Dague, Paul B., PF a 
Daniels, Dominick V., N. 
Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 


3314 OSt. 


Delaney, James J., N. 7 

Dent, John H., Pa 

Denton, Winfield K., Ind 

Derounian, Steven B., N. 

Derwinski, Edward J., 1 aa 

Devine, Samuel L., Onio. 800 4th St. sw. 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich- 

Dingell, John D., Mich- 

Dole, Robert, Kans 2816 N. Jefferson 

Arlington, Va. 

Dominick, Peter H., Colo... 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass. 

8 1 BEN Yankee 
J. Bryan, 2 

8 Jonn, Tes 

Downing, Thomas N., Va 

Doyle, Clyde, Cali oie 30th Re N., 

n, Va. 
Duleki, Thaddeus J., N. 1719 New House 
Office Building 
Durno, Edwin R., Oreg..--- 
ee Florence P. (Mrs.), 


Everett, Robert A., Tenn 
Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, Poe Md 


Feighan, Michael A., Ohio 
Fenton, Ivor D., Pa__------ 3725 Macomb St. 
Findley, Paul, Fierce ne 
Finnegan, Edward R., Jil... 


Fino, Paul A., N. 
--Calvert-Woodley 


Flood, Daniel n The Congressional 
Flynt, John J., Ir. Ga_____ 
Fogarty, John E., 8 1235 New House 
Office Building 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich..514 Crown View 
1 — Alexandria, 
a. 


Forrester, E. L., G. 

Fountain, L. H., N. The Westchester 

Frazier, James B., Jr., The Congressional 
Tenn. 

„ Peter, Jr., 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md 
Fulton, James G., 8 


a came Cornelius E., 


Garland, Peter A., Maine 
Garmatz, Edward A., Md 


3014 N St. 


Glaimo, Robert N., Conn. 

Gilbert, Jacob H., N. T 

Glenn, Milton W., N. J. Capitol Park Apts., 
800 4th St. SW. 


Gonzalez, Henry B., Tex 200 C St 
Goodell, Charles E., N. T. 3842 Macomb St. 
Goodling, George A., Fa- 
Granahan, Kathryn E. 
(Mrs.), Pa. 
Grant, George, 4a 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., III 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa- 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich... 
Griffiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.), Mick. 
Gross, H. R., Iowa 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif. 
Hagan, G. Elliott, a 
Hagen, Harlan, Cali 
Haley, James A., Fla___.-.- 
Hall, Durward G. . 
Halleck, Charles A. Se eg Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. 
Hansen, Julia 
(Mrs.), Wash. 
„Ralph R. Idaho. 


Harsha, William H., Jr. 
Ohio 
Harvey, James, Mica 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind 
Hays, Wayne L., OR.Io 1323 Barger Dr., 


Healey, James C., N. 7 

Hébert, F. Edward, La. 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Hechler, Ken, W. Va 

Hemphill, Robert W., S. C 

Henderson, David N., N. C 

Herlong. A. S., Jr., Fla 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Cali 

Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa. - 100 Maryland 


Ave. NE. 
Hoffman, Clare E., Mich 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hoffman, Elmer J., II 
Holifield, Chet, Calif. 
Holland, Elmer J., Pa 
Horan, Walt, Was; 
Hosmer, Craig, Cali 
Bye George, Jr., 
Ala, 
Hull. W. R., Jr., Mo. 
n Richard (Dick), 


Inouye, Daniel K., Hawai 
Jarman, John, Okia. 
Jennings, W. Pas, Va 


Joelson, Charles S., N. J 

Johansen, August E., Mich. 

Johnson, Harold T., Calif- 

Johnson, Lester R., WIS 

Johnson, Thomas F., Md. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C ~ 
Jones, Paul C., M. 1111 Army-Navy 


1 5 Arlington, 
Jones, Robert E., 4 
Judd, Walter H., Minn 3083 Ordway St. 
Karsten, Frank M., io 


Karth, Joseph E., Minn 
8 Robert W. 


Kearns, Carroll D., Pa 

Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.). ee House, 
W. Va. 1 Conn. Ave. 

Keith, Senet Mass 5008 Harwick Rd. 


Kilgore, Joe M., Tez. 4607 Newport 
King, Carleton J., N. T 
King, Cecil R., Caf. S 


King, David S., Utan 
Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio.. 
Kitchin, A. Paul, V. O 
Kluczynski, John C., JW... 
Knox, Victor A., Mien 
Kornegay, Horace R., N. O. 
Kowalski, Frank, Conn 
Kunkel, John C., Pa 
Kyl, John, Iow- a 2 
Laird, Melvin R., Wis 
Landrum, Phil M., Ga 
Lane, Thomas J., Mass 


